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THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  MELBOURNE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  REFORMERS,  CONSIDERED. 


What  a  brave,  united,  bopeful  party  we  Re- 
formers were  about  this  time  fire  years,  wben, 
from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Dick  the 
Dnstmaiijwe  stood,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  shouting 
at  our  gatherings^   and  volleying  through  our 
journals — "Down  with  the  Tories !"  "  Out  with 
Peeir* — Down  he  went;   and  from  that   day 
the  Tories  may  fairly  date  the  sure  if  gradual 
rise  of  their  party  from  the  shock  and  recoil  of 
the  Reform  Bill  which,  it  had  bieen  imagined, 
had  for  ever  extinguished  them  as  a  ruling  fac- 
tion.    Blessed  Ministers  have  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  John  Russell  been  to  them.    We  had 
previously  got  rid  of  Earl  Grey.    He  had  done 
his  work,  and  was  praised  and  honoured ;  but  he 
was  not  The  Man  for  the  Time  ;  and  the  Radicals 
wished  him   all  happiness,   under   his  laurels. 
We  had  also  lost  of  Lord  Althorpe :   and,   as 
for  Lord  Brougham,  he  was  not  lost ;  he  was 
only  under  a  cloud  for  a  season,  to  please  the 
Court:  we  should  see  him  in  o£Sce  again;  and,  at 
all  events,  he  was  at  his  post^  though  in  a  private 
station ;  and  we  had  obtained  "  The  Best  Govern- 
ment this  country  ever  had !"  It  surely  must 
be  so — for  those  who,  all  along,  carped  at  Earl 
Grey's  Administration,  first  began  in  April,  1835, 
in  the  month  of  the  cuckoo's  appearance,  to 
swear  it,  and  are  still  repeating  the  cuckoo 
Bote.     If  not  the  very  best  imaginable  Grovem- 
ment,  then,  it  was  the  best  obtainable,  or  for  which 
the  country  was  ripe.     We  had  got,  in  place  of 
an  honourable  and  upright,  though  highly  aris- 
tocratic  Premier,  a  fast-and-loose  slipshod  dis- 
able of    the  Canning  school.  Lord  Melbourne 
namely,    who,  as  an  anti-reformer,  had  made 
whatever  reputation  for  statesmanship  he  had  to 
recommend  him  to  the  Radicals  or  to  any  other 
party.    We  cannot  charge  the  Radicals,  as  a 
party,  with  ever  entertaining  any  finn  or  well- 
defined  expectations  of  improvemefl|from  the  go- 
Temment  of  Lord  Melbourne  beyom  that  of  Earl 
Grey  ;    and  when  it  became  evident  that  Lord 
Sron^ham  was  to  be  for  ever  excluded— that  be 
kad  been  perfdionily  betrayed,  and,  through  him, 
the  popular  cause,  there  could  be  little  doubt 

JK>.  UQUXI.— VOJU  VII. 


of  the  course  which  Melbourne  and  Russell  were 
to  follow.  Their  barker*  gave  out  Lord  Mel- 
bourne as  a  most  liberal  and  enlightened  man : 
and  had  he  not,  for  a  colleague.  Lord  John 
Russell ;  a  Whig  of  the  purest  breed,  whose  pedi- 
gree might"  be  traced  up  to  the  reign  of  Harry 
VIII.,  and  who  was  putative  father  of  the  Bill, 
though  it  turned  out  that  he  was  only  one  of 
the  assistant  accoucheurs  ;  and  had,  moreover, 
attempted  to  strangle  the  hopeful  infant,  or  at 
least  to  pinch  and  mutilate  it  in  the  birth. 

The  most  sceptical,  and  the  least  sanguine, 
still  fancied  that  something  might  be  gained  for 
the  people  in  the  strife  of  the  two  factions  ; 
and,  at  the  very  worst,  if  the  Melbourne  Cabinet 
were  found  opposed  to  Radical  principles,  they 
might  surely  be  relied  upon  for  fidelity  to 
their  own  measures.  There  were,  at  least, 
the  Appropriation  principle;  equal  Justice  to 
Ireland;  Church  Reform;  the  Improvement 
of  ftie  Reform  Bill;  and,  instead  of  Finality, 
then  carefully  concealed,  moderate  Progression. 
Public  spirit  would  be  kept  alive  and  fostered 
by  a  Liberal  Government,  and  we  should 
witness  the  speedy  redress  of  many  practice 
grievances — such  as  tithes,  pensions,  jobbing  in  all 
departments,  and  the  enormous  revenues  of  the 
bishops.  But,  above  all,  the  Appropriation  prin- 
ciple !  was  not  that  of  itself  something  worth 
contending  for?  It  is  idle  to  dwell  upon  the 
vague,  illusive,  or  deceptive  fancies  which  the 
People  were  incited  to  indulge  at  that  period, 
when  crumbs  of  promise  fell  in  every  quarter,  from 
Whig  noblemen's  tables,  for  their  refreshment  ; 
and  when  Radical  Lords  pampered  them  with 
"  lion's  marrow."  If  the  Ministers  did  not  di- 
rectly cemmit  themselves  to  a  great  deal,  was 
not  their  hostility  to  the  Tories  a  pledge  in  itself 
of  their  liberality  ?  It  was  not  then  considered 
that  their  hostility  was  not  to  Tory  principles, 
but  to  Tory  placemen.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had, 
shortly  before,  declared  at  Tamworth,  when 
speakingof  the  public  confidence  which  bedeemed 
requisite  for  the  support  of  his  govemment:-^ 
» I  have  the  firmest  oonviotion  that  that  oonft> 
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dence  cannot  be  seinired  bjr  any  other  coarse 
than  that  of  frank  and  explicit  declarations  of 
principles ;  that  vague  and  unmeaninj^  profes- 
sions of  popular  opinions  may  quiet  distrust  for 
a  time,  jmay  influence  this  or  that  election,  but 
that  such  professions  must  ultimately  and 
signally  fail,  if,  being  made,  they  are  not  ad- 
hered to."  If  a  Tory  saw  thus  clearly,  what  were 
we  not  to  aspect  from  Liberal  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  read  the  spirit  of  the  times  so  much  better ! 
Not  more  than  we  found  honourably  and  coura- 
geously realized,  when,  as  his  faithful  Examiner 
proudly  said,  "  he  had  nailed  his  colours  to  the 
mast,"  in  the  following  declarations  which  we 
find  recorded,  as  they  merit,  in  capital  letters 
in  that  print : — "  To  thb  pbincipui  or  appro. 

PRIATION  I  AM  PLBDOED,   AND  TO  IT  I    AM    DETER. 

MINED  TO  ADHERE,"  and  BO  forth ;  for  we  shall 
neither  tire  the  reader's  patience,  nor  exhaust 
our  printer's  types,  upon  a  thing  so  utterly 
worthless  as  this  honourable  Premier's  pledges. 
'■  From  his  accession  to  office,  we  went  on  from 
one  session  to  another,  hope  waxing  fainter, 
where  it  had  been  the  most  sanguinely  enter, 
tained,  and  delusion  becoming  more  difficult. 

The  belief  that  the  Administration  would  ad- 
here to  their  own  principles,  however  they  might 
dexterously  manage  to  give  the  go-by  to  our's, 
was  not  merely  a  hope,  but  an  absolute  assur- 
ance. The  people  of  England  were  not  then 
prepared,  even  by  their  experience  of  the  worst 
Tory  governments  the  country  had  ever  seen, 
for  the  dishonourable  course  into  which  the  sheer 
love  of  place  sunk  "  the  best  Ministry  this  coun- 
try ever  had."  As  the  hopes  of  the  Reformers 
waxed  fainter,  the  promises  of  the  mouth-pieces 
of  the  Government  became  more  vehement. 
Little  might  have  been  done  in  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  session ;  but  were  there  not  com. 
bined  against  the  Administration  the  factions 
Tories,  the  hostile  Peers,  and  the  unfavourable 
Court.  There  was  no  whisper  of  cowardiSs  or 
disinclination.  The  Whig  oracles  and  their 
newspapers  knew  the  private  opinions  of  our 
Liberal  rulers  much  better  than  they  did  them, 
selves.  They  might  be  speaking  as  if  they  meant 
to  check  public  spirit,  and  to  discredit  Reform : 
but  this  was  all  make-believe.  The  straight- 
forward Radicals — they  were  not  yet  Tory-Ra- 
dicals— could  no  longer  conceal  their  fears  and 
suspicions : — they  became  like  Justice  Shallow, 
when  alarmed  about  the  thousand  pounds  out  of 
which  Falstaff  had  cosened  him : — "  Fear  not," 
said  "the  enormous  liar ;"  "they  must  seem  thus 
to  the  world :  fear  not  your  advancement ;  these 
be  the  men  that  yet  shall  make  you  great — what 
you  heard  was  but  a  colour." 

The  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  Stroud 
against  the  Ballot,  and  bia  Finality  speeches, 
reiterated  till  his  oratory  was  thrown  away,  as 
no  true  Reformer  longer  doubted  his  sincerity 
on  that  head,  were  something  more  than  a  colour; 
but  there  was  grace  and  pardon  for  these  rash 
and  iU-tlnied  declarations ;  there  was  indulgence 
fi»r  bad  faith,  principles  abandoned,  pledges 
•brokeB,  utter  contempt  poured  npon  the  People, 


and  the  meanest  submission  shown  to  those 
they,  had  been  taught  to  believe  their  deadly 
enemies : — for  what  would  not  wise  Radicals  sa. 
crifiee  rather  than  injure  the  popular  cause  by 
withdrawing  their  support  from  a  Government 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  still  "  the  best 
the  country  had  ever  seen."  It  was  now  allowed 
that  the  Ministry  might  have  erred ;  but  the 
evil  was  in  their  position,  not  in  thfir  nature. 
Upon  this  the  Radicals  differed  among  them- 
selves, and  then  Tory-Radicals  were  first  heard 
of  in  the  land.  The  leading  distinction  of  this 
numerous  section  of  the  Radicals,  represented  in 
Parliament  by,  among  others,  such  members  as 
Mr  Hume,  Mr  Warburton,  Mr  Grote,  Sir  WW. 
liam  Moleswortb,  is  the  tenet,  that  there  is  little 
essential  difference  of  principle  between  the  two 
great  factions  which  have  hitherto  alternately 
ruled  this  country  for  the  general  benefit  of  a 
privileged  class,  and  the  particular  advantage  of 
the  party  that  chanced  to  be  in  place  ;  the  main 
distinction  being  the  broad  and  well-defined  one 
of  tn«  and  outs.  Had  Bentham  been  alive  at  this 
day ,  he  would  have  been  what  is  nicknamed  a  Tory- 
Radical.  We  could  have  augured  as  much 
of  some  of  his  professing  disciples;  but  there 
is  no  calculating  upon  the  possibilities  of  jour, 
nalism. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that,  to  a  man  holding 
purely  Radical  principles,  there  never  could  have 
been  much  perceptible  difference  in  principle 
between  a  Whig  of  the  old  school  and  the  mo. 
demised  Tory  or  Conservative.  Both  alike  see 
in  the  Constitution  the  very  perfection  of  civil 
polity,— the  Whigs  admiring  it  the  most,  as  their 
party  were  its  improvers  at  the  Revolution.  The 
creed  of  both  includes  the  same  House  of  here, 
ditary  legislators,  with  all  its  irrational  priri. 
leges ;  the  same  endowed  State  Church,  the  same 
privileged  landed  order;  from  which  three 
great  blessings  with  which  this  country  is  blessed, 
flow  nearly  all  those  abuses  which  the  Radicals 
wish  to  extirpate.  Looking  back  into  the  hiB.< 
tory  of  parties,  little  distinction  is  visible  to  the 
Radical,  save  the  choice  of  the  stimulants  needed 
to  rouse  and  animate  the  People  to  take  part  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Whigs  or  Tories  for  place  ; 
and  to  the  position  of  the  Whigs,  as  outt,  daring 
the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  his  immediate 
successor.  To  Whig  Opposition  the  People  owe 
much  more  of  the  little  obtained,  than  to  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs,  or  to  their  enlightened 
and  disinterested  love  of  freedom.  We  may  be 
uncharitable ;  and  the  fact  does  not,  in  the  in* 
stance  of  Whigs  in  Opposition,  admit  of  the  proof 
which  becomes  glaring  and  incontrovertible  in 
the  case  of  the  Melbourne  Whigs ;  for  they  have 
held  power  for  three  Parliaments,  and  demon, 
strated  to  every  man's  satisfaction  the  use  they 
wish  to  make  of  it. 

The  Whig^  as  a  party,  have  one  marked  cha- 
racteristio-^ne  adoption  and  exaggeration  of 
everything,  when  in  power,  that  they  had  railed 
against  the  most  violently  whoi  in  opposition. 
Bat  when  in  opposition,  their  railings  were  gene, 
rally  upoa  the  right  side,  and  kept  the  Pe<^l« 
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•«(k<^  for  wU«h,  aoMog  other  nmom,  va  wiab 
to  see  tkem  railia;  again. 

T»  the  WUgt,  the  pare,  old,  Revolatien  Whi^ 
we  owe  the  Septenniil  Act;  but,  in  place,  the 
Wh^  are  atreaeous  oppeaers  ef  Triennial  P«r- 
liimentn  ;  not  all  of  them  aow,  indeed — it  is  not 
MwreBieBt.    Mr  MaemUay  it  quinquennial. 

There  hare  h^ea  often  seen,  in  the  Whig  partf  , 
Ben  ef  fine  intellect  and  genereue  feelings,  whose 
seatimente  as  well  as  position  made  them,  if  net 
eidightened  levers  of  freedom,  not  Benthamites, 
net  Radicals,  yet  haters  of  bigotry  and  tjr- 
fsnnf.  There  have  also  been  among  the  Whigs 
BHWj  men  aeeful  in  their  generation ;  your 
preod,  oitatinate,  partisan,  aristocratic  Wliigs, 
who,  ehieflf  becaaae  Canning  and  Wellington  said 
the  country  should  have  no  Reform^  swore  that  it 
^onld  have  Reforan  We  have  respect  for  both 
these  orders  of  Whi^  patriots.  Compared  with 
the  nost  laggard,  aristecratic,  and  conservative 
Whig  (tatesraea  of  former  pwiods— the  great  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion  taken  into  account — our 
precious  Whig  Minieters  are  set  to  be  named, 
even  althe«gh  they  had  been  found  energe- 
tic and  hoaest  ao  far  as  their  dedaratious  went. 
Bit  if  there  never  was  in  principle  any  very 
■igbty  difEerenee  between  the  twa  faetions  into 
which  the  privileged  dass  has  been  divided,  when 
the  cause  of  the  People  alone,  unmixed  with  their 
own  party  interests,  put  thera  to  the  proof,  there  ie 
new  nose  worth  contending  about.  By  their 
(baffling  praetioee  and  actual  perfidy,  they  have 
Mw  forfeited  all  they  possessed  in  tlie  alleged 
liberality  of  their  creed.  An  open  foe  is  ever  to  be 
preferred  to  a  traitorous  friend. 

A  great  majority  of  the  principles,  fedings, 
aad  practices,  for  which  Radicals  condemn  the 
Tories,  are,  thus,  seen  in  full  vigeur  among  the 
Whigs,  and  especially  in  the  Jdeiabers  of  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet.  The  nearly  perfect  assirailatioa  ef 
the  partiea,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  it  is 
essyto  diseorer, — the  diffieolty  being  to  ascertain 
•adi  nice  and  sabtle  points  as  those  in  whidi  they 
&Met.  Their  creed  is  one — "  Church  and  State, 
sad  their  ineffable  Union" — "  The  Constitutien 
aad  ita  Balances."  If  there  be  any  difference,  the 
Wh%s,  as  -we  remarked,  are  more  worshipful  of 
that  perfection  ef  wisdara ,  the  glorious  Brfti^  Con- 
rtitntieo,  in  the  abstract ;  while  the  Tories,  car- 
ing leas  about  its  pardiment  and  Uaek-letter, 
sad  atatote-book  perfection,  were,  in  their  day, 
cataptnred  with'  tlie  smoothness  with  which  the 
Aiag  w«rked  for  their  advantage.  If  the  Whig 
Uafaters  of  Qneen  Victoria  were  to  remain  in 
plaeebothalf  as  long  as  die  Tories  of  George  III., 
the  British  world  would  witness  an  ratire  revelu- 
tiea  and  reconstruction  of  parties.  The  Teriee 
wosld  beeeme  intense  adma-ers  of  tbe  Constit«- 
tian  ef  l«88,  and  be  discontented  with  its  work- 
ings in  Whig  hands. — Which  of  tite  parties  dif- 
ftnthe  farthest  from  t^e  Radie^iit  is  difil- 
«kte  aay  ;  bst  we  may  affirm  that  Sir  Robert 
IW,  tiie  cenformhig  Conservative,  ie,  at  least,  aa 
tftiiUBi  in  piiaeiplc  as  Lord  J«hn  Russell,  the 
Whig;  Ve  ceoM  hriag  forward  many 
I  Ibrt,  iatiia  matters  which  we  Iwve, 


almost  at  randmn,  selected,  the  Whigs  have 
equalled,  if  not  outdone  the  worst  Tories  of  the 
worst  times,  since  the  Revolution ;  and  that  they 
differ  as  widely  from  the  Radicals,  and  more  in- 
veterately.  They  cannot  forgive  us,  because  we 
will  not  consent  to  be  tamely  cheated  by  them. 
It  is  ko  natural  for  some  men  to  hate  those  they 
have  betrayed  and  injured ! — We  come  to  the 
points  of  agreement  between  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  John  Russell. 

I.  The^  Whigs,  as  a  party,  denounce  the  Bal- 
lot quite  as  determinedly  as  the  Tories  do  ; 
among  whom  Ballot  has  already  one  er  two 
distingaished  converts.  Ballot,  se  Lord  Joha 
Russell  well  knows,  is  a  slippery,  two-edged 
weapon.  It  might  serve  him  for  one  election, 
but  might  be  turned  against  him  in  the  next. 
It  is  not  the  inrtrument  of  party,  but  of  good 
government ;  and  hence  Whigs  and  Tories  dread 
and  hate  it  alike. 

II.  The  Wiiig  Ministers  maintain  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house  of  hereditary  wisdom,  with  all 
its  glaring  abases,  as  strenuously  aa  do  the 
Tories,  and  of  late  more  fulsomely.  Down  to  their 
lowest  ranks  they  do  this ;  Mr  Maeaulay  and  Mr 
Sheil  as  nrarraly  as  Lord  John  Rnssdl.  When 
the  Peers,  for  a  second  time,  ^ominiously  threw 
out  the  bill  &r  givii^  his  countrymen  the  same 
municipal  rights  as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
Mr  Sheil  magaanimonaly  embraced  the  oppor^ 
tiinity  to  exclaim—"  I  wont  no  organic  change." 
That  is  quite  true,  and  neither  do  the  Tories.* 

III.  The  Whigs,  save  in  a  few  trivial  and  se> 
condary  points — small  and  peddlingtwopenny  .far- 
thing matters — are  as  devoted  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  the  otormity  which  gees 
by  the  same  name  in  Ireland,  as  the  Peel  and 
WeHington  Tories.  Witnesa  their  wh<^  course 
of  policy,  which,  in  Church  Reform,  has  been 
needy  a  joggle, — aad  their  vilest  jo^le.  Losk 
at  their  Irish  Tithe  Bill;  at  their  delicate 
treatment  ef  the  Bishops'  revenues,  about  whidi 
our  Liberal,  but  orthodox  and  pious  Premier, 
Lecd  Melbeame,  made  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
speeches  he  ever  delivered  in  Parliament.  We 
must,  on  this  pdnt,  give  even  the  high-flying 
Tories  infinite  credit  for  superior  honesty :  they 
may  be  bigots  ;  but  they  generally,  as  a  party, 
believe  what  they  say. 

IV.  The  real  improvement  of  the  Reform  BUI, 
by  the  extension  of  the  Suffrage  and  the  BaUot-~ 
the  jB^eat  measures  of  the  Radicals — is  as  de- 
cidedly opposed  by  the  Whigs  as  the  Tories,  and, 
from  their  being  in  office,  much  more  effectually. 
The  late  accession  of  Mr  Maeaulay,  and  person- 
ages of  his  weight,  to  the  Cabinet,  we  deem  a  very 
small  advantage.  They  are  kittens  that  dare  not 
cry  "  mew,"  if  ^eir  cbteis  disapprove.  Mr 
Maeaulay  is  now  favoorable,  it  is  thought,  t» 
the  iBallot  ;  but  it  was  known  and  believed  tea 
years  'Unce,  from  his  own  declarations,  corro- 
borated by  his  subsequent  declarations  at   the 

*  The  EattntHer  newspaper,  in  an  saluppy  bat  pra> 
babl;  repeated  jeke,  auggcsted  that  Mr  SUel  migrht  hope 
to  becallAd  te  the  Upper  Heois  ky  the  title  of  Bsro* 
Ballinscrazy. 
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Grey  dinner,  that  s  man  of  more  weight.  Sir 
John  Hobhouse,  wai  a  convert  to  Ballot.  Young 
converts  are  proverbially  zealoni ;  but  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  the  Radical,  as  he  then  professed  to 
be,  has  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  is 
a  sample  of  the  effects  of  converting  s  patriot 
into  a  placeman.  The  Ministry  have  not  only 
damped  the  spiritof  improvement  among  the  Peo- 
ple, but  they  have  lowered  and  destroyed  all  con. 
fidence  in  Liberal  men  in  o&ee.  One  by  one,  they 
are  nipping  away  the  young  Statesmen  of  the  Libe- 
ral party,  to  convert  them  into  tools  or  sconi^es. 

V.  But,  on  the  Ballot  question,  there  is  this 
small  gain:  there  is  a  loophole  left  for  young 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  may  have  tender 
consciences  and  Radical  constituencies  to  please. 
Lord  Howiek  blabbed  about  this  compact.  We 
like  blabbers  ;  they  permit  warning  facts  to 
escape ;  and,  though  guilty  of  the  black  and  un- 
pardonable crime  of  being  found  out,  they  are 
generally  honester  men  than  their  confederates. 
Lord  John  Russell  <  never  blabs  till  he  seems 
to  have  weighed  the  prudence  of  hazarding  in- 
discreet declarations.  He  haj  then  the  further 
advantage  of  killing  two  dogs  with  one  stone ;  of 
affirming  his  opinions,  and  fishing  up  the  praise 
of  "  candid  and  manly*  conduct."  We  are  pro- 
found idmirers  of  Lord  John's  candour.  It  is 
only  surpassed  by  his  courage. 

VI.  The  Whig  Ministry  are  as  profligate  in 
the  needless  expenditure,  and  absolute  waste  of 
the  public  money-^as  subservient  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Court,  and  those  supposed  wishes  of  the 
Sovereign,  which  are  to  be  gratified  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  tax-ridden  impoverished  people^  as 
the  most  sycophantic  Ministry  of  the  most  ex. 
travagant  of  the  Georges.  Look  to  the  Civil 
List  ef  the  young  Queen — to  the  lavish  provision 
for  the  connexions  and  favourites  of  the  Crown 
—the  delicate  handling  of  aristocratic  pensions, 
which,  when  Mr  Harvey  forced  on  the  discus- 
sion, it  was  such  vast  merit  to  entertain  in  any 
shape. — On  all  financial  affairs,  the  future  will 
be  as  the  past.  The  Peers  are  comparatively  guilt- 
less of  those  things  which  the  Whig  Ministers  pro- 
pose, and  which  the  Reformed  Commons  sanction. 

VII.  The  Whig  Ministry,  their  position  and 
their  professions  considered,  have  been  more 
meanly  submissive  to  the  Upper  House  than  the 
Tories  would  have  been.  What  good  measures 
a  Tory  Ministry  did  prepare,  it  would  neither 
have  pared,  compromised,  nor  abandoned  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Peers.  Whig  pusillanimity  has 
taught  the  wanton  Lords  to  find  amusement  in 
kicking  out  their  measures. 

VIII.  As  to  the  improvement  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  by  the  abolition  of  Lord  Chandos'  clause, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  rate-paying  clause, 
which,  of  itself,  would  practically  have  widened  the 
Liberal  constituencies — "No,"  said  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  from  the  opposition  benches,  and  "No,  no!'' 

•  We  begin  to  think,  though  we  have  never  seen  the 
original,  that,  not  Mn  Aoitin'a,  but  the  Quarterly  Re. 
viewer's  tranilatlon  of  a  celebrated  pasnge  in  Von 
Raumer  wu  the  tme  one ;  and  that  "  a  cnnning-looklng 
Uttb  man,''  applied  to  Ijord  John,  mutt  be  the  hoottt  Ger- 
man** real  meaning'. 


rejoined  the  Finality  Lord,  emphatically,  from 
the  Treasury  benches ;  "  it  is  a  principle  of  the 
Constitution  that  voters  should  pay  rates."  It  was 
a  principle  of  the  Constitution,  Lord  John,  that 
voters  should  pay  taxes;  and  happy  were  England 
were  its  taxes  still  all  direct  taxes,  and  confined 
to  rates.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
though  never  yet  a  practice  of  it,  that  taxation 
and  representation  are  inseparable  qualities.  It 
was  a  principle  affirmed  by  Earl  Grey,  that  the 
Reform  Bill  was  meant  to  supplant  Nomina- 
tion by  Representation.  But  our  Finality  ruler 
fancies,  and  does  not  scruple  to  say,  (with  the 
genuine  old  Tories,)  that  lordly  and  landed 
Nomination  is  only  a  proper  and  needful  qualifier 
of  that  popular,  self-willed  Rogue,  Representa- 
tion, who  might  otherwise  run  riot,  even  in  the 
fetters  of  the  Bill,  and  obstruct  the  legitimate 
influence  of  property  in  the  national  assemblies. 
As  to  the  legitimate  influence  of  property,  Whigs 
and  Tories  are  at  one.  Their  legitimate  meant 
iUegitimate. 

IX.  The  Whigs,  in  their  limited  reign,  have 
been  as  arrant  jobbers  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  all  sorts  of  patronage,  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
strengthening  themselves  in  place,  as  ever  were 
the  Tories.  If  some  of  their  clamorous  adherents 
are  discontented  on  this  score,  and  grumble  to 
see  even  a  farthing  roll  or  a  minnow  go  past 
themselves,  we  would  beg  their  patience.  Such 
things  are  rare ;  and  it  is  all  for  the  best.  The 
sop  is  not  thrown  to  Cerberus  without  a  purpose 
pointing  homeward.  The  era  of  rank  jobs  waa 
past'  before  the  Whigs  came  into  place.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  first  of  Reformera 
in  this  department.  He  might  l>e  liberal  in  the 
pay  and  rations  of  his  regular  troops  ;  but  he 
was  disposed  to  be  searching  and  severe  with 
the  chaplains  and  the  commissariat.  That  we 
shonld  have  had  less  jobbing,  less  nepotism,  and 
less  abuse  of  patronage,  for  party  purposes,  under 
the  Tories,  for  these  last  seven  years,  ia  our  be- 
lief.— It  is  hardly  denied  by  the  Treasury  organs, 
when  they  are  pressed,  that  the  Tories,  as  they 
had  the  power,  might  have  had  the  wisdom  or 
policy  to  bribe  the  Reformera,  and  to  win  golden 
opinions  by  a  tow  popular  measures  of  a  practical 
and  administrative  kind.  But  as  to  "  great  mea« 
sures,"  "  sweeping  organic  changes,"  when  would 
the  Tories  yield  these  ?  Have  the  Whigs  done  so.> 
Have  they  shewn  any  disinterested  inclination  in 
that  direction  ?  Have  they  not,  on  the  contrary, 
trifled  with,  until  they  have  almost  quenched  pub- 
lic spirit  among  the  existing  race  of  calm  and  ra- 
tional Reformers,  and  prepared  the  People  for 
Tory  Bway  ?  They  can  neither  extinguish  Truth 
nor  arrest  Thought.  But  they  have  tried,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  we  do  net  now  inquire,  to  put 
down  the  spirit  of  Reform.  They  have  divided  the 
Reformers,  so  cordially  united  d  uring  the  Reform. 
Bill  crisis,  that,  under  wise  and  enlightened  direc- 
tion,  they  had  strength  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
necessary  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the  coun. 
try  .'—divided  them  into  conflicting  or  hostile  sec- 
tions.  They  have  taught  the  once  cowed  Tories 
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to  langh  at  the  hundred  thonsandi  of  Birming- 
ham, who,  if  formidable  at  all,  are  the  most  for- 
midable to  their  old  friends  the  Whiga.  The 
masses  they  hare  converted  into  violent  Chartists; 
the  moderate  independent  Whigs  of  the  middle 
class,  intoConservatives;  some  flaming  Reformers 
they  have  corrupted  into  party  backs,  hirelings, 
,  and  expectants;  whilst  many  honest  Liberals  have 
become'either  sullen  orapathetic,  astheirtempera- 
nent  led.  So  foully  cheated,  they  have  lost  all 
ftith  in  public  men,  and  almost  in  public  virtue. 
There  are  Radicals  of  another  description, 
vho,  indifferent  alike  to  party  signs  and  watch- 
words, to  Whigs  or  Tories  as  they  exist,  hoping  no. 
thing  from  imbecilityand trickery  added  to  princi- 
ple* directly  opposed  to  whatever  they  hold  most 
predons,  keep  aloof  from  both — waiting  the 
formation  of  a  national  party  on  a  new  basis/  and 
looking  for  the  nucleus  of  such  a  party  to  a  liberal 
Pariiamentary  Opposition.  —  So  completely  has 
the  oondnct  of  the  Whigs  ripened  the  nation  for 
Tory  away,  that  we  are  sometimes  afraid  the  safe 
season  for  Whig  opposition  may  be  past,  and  that 
King  Log,  with  his  stupid  cunning,  may  now  be 
safer  than  King  Stork,  with  beak  fresh-whetted, 
and  the  pared  claws  again  grown.  The  latent 
spirit  of  the  People  rebukes  this  fear.  The 
timidity  of  the  Tory  party,  or  their  ultra  caution, 
gives  US  courage.  Let  us  have  them  for  their 
brief  day,  while  tolerablypmdent  and  modest.  The 
Whigt  have  already  done  much  to  make  them 
rsrapant ;  and  that  the  Tories  are  still  somewhat 
rdnctant  to  take  office,  affords  a  reason  for  de- 
airing  to  see  them  in  the  places  which  the  Whigs 
retain  at  the  price  of  all  that  even  venal  states- 
men have  hitherto  affected  to  prize— of  honour, 
consistency,  principle,  solemn  pledges.  What 
bave  those  self-convicted,  self-condemned  Minis- 
ten  done  to  redeem  themselves  with  the  Reform- 
ers, since  tliey  themselves  advised  the  Queen  to 
>        send  for  Sir  Robert  Feel  ? 

The  lamentable  divisions  of  the  Liberal  party, 
tte  violence  of  the  Chartists,  the  bitter  hate  and 
jealousy  which  have  taken  pla(!e  of  the  cordial  and 
harmonious  sentiments  prevalent  among  Reform- 
ers of  the  middle  and  the  working  classes  only 
ftnr  years  back,  their  distrust  of  each  other,  and 
of  all  public  men,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  course 
followed   by    the   Government, — to    Melbourne 
swagger,  which  did  not  conceal  a  double-mean- 
iBg,—vad  to  Russell  trickery.     There  were  no 
Chartists,  even  in  name,  for  months  after  the 
accession  of  the  Queen :  they  are  the  immediate 
growth  of  Lord  John  Russell's  anti-reform  de- 
darstioos  at  different  times,  and  the  concurrent 
tergiversation  of  our  "  great  leaders"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign.    The  Whig  organs,  and  Mr 
Haeaaky's  Certificate  to  character,  boast  that 
tte  Goreroment  have  laid  Swing ;  which  happens 
t»  be  a  mistake:  but  were  it  true,  they  have 
esajned  up    s    spirit  that,  unless  we  are  de- 
eiiTCd,    tbey    will  find  far  more     difficult   to 
hf.     That    the    Radicals   who    are    physical. 
fiHsa   Chartists   have  been  made  such  by  the 
«niMi|«f«ke  (Government,  and,  in  particular,  by 
tW  Mdqr  V9^^  «i  ti>e  "  candid"  Lord  John,  | 
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is  proved  by  their  own  oracles ;  though  it  required 
no   oracle  to  foresee  Chartist  violence  as   the 
natural  result  of  Whig  deception.    Until  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Victoria  gave  the  Whigs  the 
Court,  and  enabled  them  openly  to  spurn  the 
ladder  by  which   they  had  climbed  to  power. 
Lord  John  Russell  occasionally  coquetted  be- 
hind the  flimsy  veil  which  he  then  threw  fairly 
aside,  telling  the  people,  in  as  many  words,  that 
they  had  been  deluded,  cheated,  mocked,  by  him, 
and  his  colleagues,  and  party.    Neither  the  asser- 
tions   of  "  Tory- Radicals,"    nor   yet   those  of 
Tories,  will  be  received  as  evidence  of  this  fact 
by  the  Attorney-General  and  by  Mr  Macanlay. 
We,  however,  eommend  to  their  attention,  the 
opinion  of  an  humbler,  though  equally  zealous 
fellow -labourer  in  the  Ministerial  cause.     In 
the  Examiner  newspaper  of  4th  November,  1838, 
they  will  find  these  true,  if  ill-advised  words— 
"  The  Chartitt  agitation  in  England,  i*  evidence 
of  the  working  <(f  the  doctrine  0/ the  finality  of  the 
Reform  Bill.    The  Universal-Suffrage  agitation 
rose,  in  almost  instant  reply  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's argument,  that  the  Ballot  must  be  refused 
lest    Universal  Suffrage  be   demanded."      The 
hasty,  foolish,  and  peremptory,  if  conscientious 
declarations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  against 
all  Reform,  lent,  beyond  a  doubt,  gn^eat  additional 
force  to  the  Reform  movement ;  and  it  is  as  un- 
questionable that  the  arrogant,  irritating,  and, 
everything  considered,  insulting  declarations  of 
those  in  whom  the  People  had  placed  confidence, 
led,  step  by  step,  from  the  sudden  and  peremp- 
tory demand  of  their  elective  rights  by  the  un- 
franohised,  to  the  Chartist  tumults.    They  may 
have  had  foolish  and  wicked  leaders  ;  self.«eek- 
ing  men,  very  much  like  other  place-and-power 
hunters;    but  The  Examiner    states    the  true 
original  cause  of  the  late  .fierce  outbreak  of  popu- 
lar discontent.    For  a  series  of  years  the  People 
had  been  deluded  and  amused  with  words — words. 
The  tub  was  thrown  out  to  the  whale  by  the  mer. 
cennries  of  the  crew;  and  the  honourable  captains 
chuckled  in  their  sleeves  to  see  how  the  poor  be- 
wildered monster  foolishly  sported  with  the  bait. 
The  multitude  had  been  cajoled,  flattered,  fed, 
and  pampered  on  that  "  lion's  marrow,"  which,  if 
sweet  in  the  teouth,  became  bitter  in  the  belly. 
About  a  year  before  the  period  we  have  alluded 
to,  when  there  was  only  the  famous  epistle  to 
Stroud  'upon  which  to  found  a  specific  charge, 
we  find  the  same  advocate  and  admirer  of  "  The 
best  Ministry  the  country  ever  had,"  allowing 
another  morsel  of  truth  to   escape — probably 
after  some  lost  election : — "  Lord  John  RusseU 
has  now  had  time  to  see  the  working  of  his 
declaration  against  every  further  change  in  the 
electoral  system ;  and  has  he  found  that  it  has 
damped  the  spirit  of  the  Radicals,  or  lowered 
their  demands  ?     On  the  contrary,  it  has  given  a 
violent  impuUe  to  Radicalism,  »nijfroyok«i  some 
men,  before  moderate,  into  extreme  principles." 
The  Examiner  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  do  not  then 
materially  differ  about  the  causes  of  Radical  dis- 
content and  Chartist  violence.    The  latter  attri- 
butes them  to  the  encouragement— the  former 
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t*  th*  sBiriM  check — the  "  Vandal  declaratioBs," 
tbe  "  mean  and  nuaehievoui"  ipeedie*,  of  the 
Minwttfg.  Mr  Macaulsy,  as  we  have  intadent- 
•lljr  noticiid,  taunts  the  Tories  witii  the  free 
te^  of  Captain  Swing  in  their  time  -.—indeed  it 
i»  a  eomiBen  topie  with  the  JiJinigterial  advocates. 
Bat  is  it  then  certain,  though  General  Fear- 
goi  was  unexpectedly  born  an  Herculean  infiuitj 
that  Swing  is  dead  and  buried,  and  that  he  will 
not  rise  again  to  scare  both  Whigs  and  Tories  ? 
MVt  hear  of  his  ghost  appearing  every  now  and 
then,  seen  by  the  fitful  glimpses  of  flaming  ricks  in 
Sussex  and  Essex.  So  perfectly  does  Lord  Mel- 
ironme  believe  in  the  possible  resurrection  of 
Swing,  that  he  brought  in  a  bill,  renewing  the 
abolished  monstrosity  of  man-traps  and  spring- 
ipins,  for  the  protection  of  rick-yards. 
.  Sincere  BeformerB,  lovers  of  their  country — 
inflexible  in  their  principles,  and  in  spirit  peace, 
ful,  though  diligent  in  using  every  possible  means 
to  advance  their  principles— can  more  easily 
forgive  the  iniquities  to  which  The  Examiner 
points,  than  that  worse  consequence,  the  inter- 
sal  divisions  Mid  dissensions  sown  aoteng  the 
Badicals,  by  the  riiuffiing  conduct  of  the  Govarn- 
jneM.  They  have  estranged  the  People  from 
their  best  friends,  and  brought  suspidon  en 
those  who  were  the  most  worthy  of  the  popular 
■confidence.  They  haye  lessened  and  injured 
•very  Liberal  nan  vho  has  compromised  himself 
by  supporting  them.  The  Earl  of  Durham  is 
«ne  flagrant  instance,  and  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
jgaanby  another,  of  tiiis  being  done,  as  it  would 
appear,  systematicdly.  But  aristocratic  instances 
•re  of  less  moment.  They  have  lowered  the  useful 
influence  of  O'Connell,  even  in  his  own  country  ; 
and  Mr  Hume,  among  others,  in  too  long  at- 
tempting to  support  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
.popular  causa,  has,  fer-the  moment,  injured  his 
.4>wn  hard-earned  and  well^^eserved  reputation. 
.  We  have  been  led  away  from  the  points  of  Whig 
and  Tory  agreement  in  principle,  and,  when 
in  office,  sameness  of  practice.  The  Whigs  we 
aupposed  to  be.  less  bigoted  to  the  Churdi.  This 
would  be  more  easily  settled  if  we  knew  which 
party  eajoys  most  Church  patronage,  and  draws 
taiost  tithe.  Lord  Stanley  is  a  vehement  friend 
ot  the  Church,  and  he  will  speedily  enjoy  .the 
iClMOO  a-year  of  patronage  which  his  family  held 
in  connexion  with  the  Establishment.  If  Lord 
John  Russell  has  one  atom  of  sterling  liberality 
of  opinion  in  his  compesition,  it  is  on  Church 
questions;  and  his  family  originally  derived  their 
princely  estates  and  revenues  from  confiscated 
Cliurdi  property— the  property  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tikolic  Church — which,  with  all  Church  property 
whatsoever.  Lord  John  profcesea  to  consider  pub- 
lic property.  Even  trifles  of  this  sublunary  sort 
nay  give  a  bias  to  the  opinions  of  statesmen 
not  yet  altogether  sublimated,  though  already 
flanoBised  by  their  party.  To  the  Whig  party, 
then  the  dominant  one,  the  Irish  Catholics 
«wed  nearly  all  their  crud  penal  laws,  which 
the  Tories  opposed.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  Whigs,  long  excluded  from  office,  became 
the  rtrenuous  advocates  of  CstboUr  Emancipa- 


tion, which  thMi  the  Tories  opposed  ia  torn. 
And  it  so  chanced,  that  the  Tories  at  last 
carried  Emaacipetion  ia  the  face  of  King,  Lords, 
Orangemen,  and  many  of  the  high-flying  of 
their  own  party.  It  also  happened  that  from 
Sir  Robert  Fed  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill 
was  obtained ;  and  the  Diaeenters  professed  to  bo 
contented  with  it.  We  do  not  wondtr  and  adore 
at  such  measures  being  granted  by  eithw  of  tbo 
parties,  but  rather  at  the  insolent  injoatico  b]r 
which  they  are  withheld ;  and  only  remark,  that 
Whigs  and  Tories,  the  nore  closely  we  view 
them,  appear  the  more  alike.  Catholic  Emanci* 
pation  was  nominally  carried  by  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
but,  in  reality,  forced  by  the  union  of  the  Iriak 
CathoUca, — as  was  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  uawn 
of  the  British  Reformers  ;  accidental  party  ^- 
cumatances,  connected  with  their  party  intweats, 
making  Sir  Kobert  Peel  the  unwilling  agent  in 
the  one  case,  and  Earl  Grey  the  noble  boon- 
bestewsr  in  the  other.  Let  each  take  the  praiao 
of  his  party,  while  ws  draw  the  true  inference,— 
namely,  that  nothing  will  be  obtained  gratuitous!/ 
from  either.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  Mel- 
bourne Miniatershave  carried.  What  can  Mr  Mac- 
aulay*  add  to  Lord  Brougham's  bead-roll  of  1834, 
when  the  Whigs  ceuld  point  back  to  soaM  noble 
measures.  What  have  they  since  sincerely  do- 
sirod  to  accomplish  ?  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  per- 
haps. Can  it  be  namad  in  decent  company  ?  Is 
it  not  slurred  over  in  the  Maeaulay  testimonial  ? 
It  might  have  been  accurately  described  as  a 
bounty  on  future  disturbances  in  Ireland,  given 
with  a  million  of  the  people  of  England's  money, 
to  make  it  more  palatable.  The  Irish  Municipal 
Bill  then; — Where  is  it  }  The  patched,  and 
spurned,  and  worthless  thing,  which  its  great  pro- 
genitor O'Connell  at  last  disowned  !  The  Ap. 
propriatian  Clause,  Lord  Melbourne's  principle, 
his  flag  "  nailed  to  the  mast !"-'- Where  is  it  ? 

To  come  at  once  to  the  present  hour,  and  the 
most  cogent  temporary  question. 

X.  The  Whig  Ministers  are  as  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws,  "  the  in- 
famoua  and  tyrannical  mouth  tax,"  as  the  ToricB 
could  be,  for  their  sottls.f    In  tbo  face  of  the 

*  Mr  Msfaolay  bat  eventated  his  cms.  AmoBi  hU 
other  grounds  of  laudation,  ia  the  duty  taken  off  flint  glaai 
and  printed  paper  hanginga.  If  we  recollect  aright,  the 
Toriea  took  fifty  per  cent  off  the  doty  on  glasa,  and  the 
whole  duty  off  printed  ealieoea.  Fnnn  Mr  Macanlaj'a 
italenNnt,  on*  aiifht  Hncj  that  every  caMn  ia  Ireland, 
and  cottage  in  England,  wsa  now  hnng  with  paper,  beatdes 
the  appropriate  decorationa,  too  often  wanting, of  gammoiu 
and  flilchea. 

f  In  n  late  Number  of  the  ifaneheiter  Anti-Corn- 
Lute  Cireular—iite  organ  of  (he  League — ^we  notice  a 
favourable  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peei'a  afueczibilitr  on 
thia  important  qoeation.  It  ia  one,  the  l>earinge  of  which, 
and  its  impending  reeulta  upon  the  indualry  and  pros, 
perity  of  the  country,  Sir  Robert  Peel  ia  liltely  to  under- 
Maad.  It  ie  atsted  in  the  Anti-Com-Lme  Ciraular  that 
h»  fata  never  dedared  agalnat  the  principle  of  Abirtitlon  i 
and  tkia  ia  no  party  quetiion;  it  lies  between  the  few 
whom  a  grasping  aeifiabneta  blinds  to  their  true  Intereats 
and  the  nation.  It  ia  not  like  the  Ballot,  or  Household 
Suffrage.  It  it  neutral  ground,  on  which  Radicals  can 
hoaettly,  sad  will  warmly,  support  Toriet,  if  they  kecama 
AbidMonista    There  are  said  to  ke  ceursru  to  abaUitas 
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Tory  prtMdeBt,  in  the  meiMnible  caie  of  the 
Orders  in  CouneU,  Miniaten,  backed  indeed  by 
tiie  honae  of  iMtdownera,  refiued  eren  to  hear 
erideaee  aa  to  the  operation  and  eonaeqaen. 
eta  to  eoHUBeree  and  manufaetures  of  the 
hiidWrda'  abort-aig^tad  intpoat.  The  truth 
aught  h»Te  eome  out  had  evidence  been- led; 
Mid  the  trhth  makea  (ret.  More : — the  Reform 
Bill  was,  aa  Lord  John  Ruasell  haa  adviaedly 
dedarMl,  oooeoeted  and  adjnated  for  the  benefit 
ef  the  landed  interest,  so  unduly  depresaed  in 
the  Honae  of  Conmona  by  the  growth  of  the 
tevaa.  We  have  aome  doubts  on  this  head,  not- 
vithataading  "ooaning  little  laaac'a"  aaauianee ; 
hat  the  merit  of  derialDg  the  oonvwaion  of  the 
Mil  to  that  pnrpoWj.is  probably  due  to  him,  and 
ia  e^aal  to  the  design  of  having  framed  a  bill 
for  the  speeifie  purpose. 

flaviog  aaaertaiaed  the  diferenee  between 
WUffand  Tory,  in  their  prineiples  and  creed,  to 
he  of  BO  moment  in  the  eyea  of  Radicals — merely 
tUags  of  mint  and  eummin-^let  ua  look  closer  to 
the  praetieea  which  have  entitled  the  Whigs  to 
the  aapport  of  Radical  Reformers,  especially  ainoe 
they  were  favoured  by  the  Court.  Hopes,  and 
iaara  thai  kiadle  hope,  with  a  large  infuaion 
af  doaht,  alternated  among  the  great  body  of  the 
Beformffra,  up  to  the  accession  of  the  Queen; 
when  hope  beeame,  for  a  brief  aeaaon,  triumphant 
asBotaiiee.  Those  who  doubted,  affected  to  be- 
lieve, to  be  in  the  faahion  : — a  Reform  Ministry, 
a  fte^KB  Quean,  and  an  exulting  People,  on  the 
eve  afaaciwg  the  aeeompliahment  of  their  dearest 
hepaa,  and  of  reaping  the  reward  of  their 
struggles  for  Liberty,  and  sacrifices  for  the  sup- 
part  of  the  hleaaed  Administration  1  The  leaders 
af  it  had  anubbed  their  vivacity  oeoaaionslly,— 
bat  that  waa  only  horn  policy ;  and  their  perfidy 
ta  Lard  Brougham  was  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
giveiv — but  that  had  been  to  pleaae  the  King, 
Qoe^  Adelaide,  and  the  Court  ladies  ;  and  now 
we  aha«ld  see  a  change !  Ch-eat  joy  in  London 
tka*  I  LiBH'a-MABaow  had  been  summoned  with 
all  apeed,  from  Ruaua,  to  head  the  national  move- 
■eat.  It  was  a  Queen's  press,  "  Let  us  take 
say  man's  horses  j  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my 
BsmmaiiHaient.  Happy  are  they  that  have  been 
■f  fcienda>  and  wo  be  to  my  Lord  ex-Chan, 
edbr!" 

Many  intelligent  Reformera,  against  their 
better  aenae,  were  eager  to  cheat  themeelvea 
tata  the  haliaf  that  Lard  Durham,  publicly  and 
wpeatadly  pledged  to  the  Ballet,  Triennial 
Patfiamanta,  and  Hooaehold  Bnffiraga,  waa  sin- 
eeee  ia  his  profeasiona,  which  he  may  have  bean ; 
and  alaa  aaraeat  and  naorgetic  ia  working  out 
Ua  prindplea,  whieh  he  was  not.  The  Radieala 
had  aittavagant  hopeaof  their  "  iHtble  champion." 
One  ean  hardly  leak  hack  npon  such  aeaaena  of 
graaa  popular  dahiaioB  withoatdi8gB8t,attd  anan- 
lOftMrkind.  Where  is  all  this  now  » 
it    ia  aet  worthy  of  eensidsratien.     The 


ia  MaaftfStw  aaoof  the  woilbier  Toriea.  Sir  Georg* 
Manaj  ii  not  aabvAnrable ;  but  Sir  George  ii  nearly 
as  dli^tryas  a  hoaUsp  WUg,  and  ai  candid u  Loid 


wave  may  recoil,  bearing  bock  the  froth  and 
weeds  on  its  crest,  but  the  Tide  is  advancing. 

Now,  at  last,  a  favourable  crisis  had  arrived, 
and  was  to  be  seized  and  improved.  The  Tories, 
were  quite  chopfallen;  the  Sovereign  a  young  Re- 
form Queen!  the  Radicals  of  all  ranks  and  shades 
of  opiniona  again  ready  to  unite,  and  panting  to 
renew  the  combat  with  the  common  foe.  But  the 
chiefs  were  traitors ;  and,  instead  of  a  bold  and 
timely  demonstration  for  those  prineiplss  which 
he  had  gratuitously  professsd,  as  if  to  reproach 
more  laggard  Reformers,  the  Radical  Lord— al< 
most  the  only  Radical  Lord  we  could  boast  of— « 
read  the  senaeless  impatient  wretches  what  the 
admiring  Mxaminer,  aa  we  remember,  called  "  a 
timely,  wise,  and  atatemanlike  lesaon."  "  I 
still  retain  my  prineiples,"  said  his  Lordship,  in 
substance.  The  Earl  of  Durham  retained  the 
Radical  principles  of  Mr  Lambton;  but  Heaven 
forbid  he  should  "  press  them  peremptorily  or 
dogmatically  on  the  Parliament  or  the  Govern- 
ment." This  was,  indeed,  timely;  for  it  was 
quite  in  unison  with  the  Ministerial  policy  of  the 
time,  though  hardly  what  we  should  call  wise,— 
truth  and  courage  being  ever  essential  to  true 
wisdom,  political  or  moraL  Our  opinion  of  the 
want  of  wisdom  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Lord 
Durham  fell  somewhat  igaeminionsly  between 
two  Btool» — ^missed  his  high  seat  in  the  Queen's 
eonneils,  and  lost  his  influence  with  the  People. 
This  waa  affording  a  grave  warning,  as  well  as  a 
good  lesson,  to  those  patriots  whoae  principles 
resemble  the  guinea  which  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's wife  gave  her  daughters,  to  be  kept 
in  their  packets,  as  it  was  creditable  to  have 
money  about  one,  but  which  was,  on  no  account, 
to  be  put  into  circulation. 

Frothy  spouters  of  Radicalism,  among  the 
higher  ordera,  degenerating  into  mean  recanters, 
are  another  growth  of  Ministerial  Whiggery. 
We  have  such  men,  indeed,  of  all  ranks  and 
stations,  from  Lord  Durham  and  Sir  John  Heb- 
honse,  down  to  the  paid  canvafsing  attorneys 
and  whippers-in  of  the  party.  -  It  is  impossible 
to  go  lower  than  these  laat  admirers  of  Ballot  and 
Household  Suffrage,  in  the  abttraet.  Were  they 
not,  one  and  all  of  them,  advocates  of  these  prin- 
eiples firomlSSO  to  1837?  Then  they  were  Radicals 
vociferously  and  prae<ical/y/ but,  in  the  newreign, 
whMi,  if  there  had  even  been  an  atom  of  sincerity 
in  theb  professi«ms,  there  was  evident  ground  of 
hope  to  the  popular  cause,  it  was  found  best 
to  be  eantious,  and  say  nothing,  tlU  our  "  noble 
champions"  had  been  strengthened  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  new  Parliament.  It  was  ac- 
eordingly  elaeted,  to  the  party  tone  «f  the 
"  Queen  and  Reform  I"  a  ringular  war-cry  for 
Whigs.  There  had  been  no  Chartist  party,  no 
physical-force  men,  up  to  this  blighting,  wither. 
ing  period.  Then  first  the  indignant  masses^  the 
unrepresented  and  deenved,  broke  away  from 
their  middle-daas  coadjutors,  disgusted  by 
the  previous  declarations  of  Russell  and  Mel- 
bonrne,  and  utterly  and  for  ever  estranged  by 
that  (drowning  mercy  of  Toryism,  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Daxhaai,     This  dlMoiea,  and  the  vety 
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narrow  majority  which,  with  all  aids  and  arts 
to  boot,  fair  or  foul,  was  obtained  for  the  support 
of  the  Queen's  favourite  Whig  Ministers,  were 
attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  many  causes  ; 
though  Tory  bribei  and  Tory  intimidation  were 
alleged  as  the  principal  cause.  In  Tory  intimi- 
dation we  believe  as  fully  aswedo  in  Whig  inclina- 
tion to  gain  votes  by  not  the  nicest  or  most  scrup- 
ulous means,  and  in  Whig  denial  of  the  only  pro- 
tection for  voters.  By  "  Constitutional  Whigs," 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  had  been  somewhat 
freely  employed  to  influence  the  results  of  the 
election;  and  a  useful  and  timely  lesson  was  given 
to  both  Prince  and  People,  in  the  small  effects  of 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  when  given  in  sup- 
port of  men  who  had  acted  on  Lord  Melbourne's 
slippery  principles,  and  employed  Lord  John 
Russell's  arts  of  'finesse.  The  results  of  that 
election,  strange  to  say,  took  every  one  by  sur- 
prise. The  Tories  were  agreeably  surprised,  and 
again  took  heart.  The  unrepresented  Radicals 
were  too  indifferent  to  care  much  about  the 
matter.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories  obtained 
the  majority,  the  event  was  alike  to  them. 
Their  petitions  for  justice  were  sure  to  be 
spumed  by  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  insult 
horn  once  pretended  friends,  whom  they  had 
striven  to -serve,  was  more  galling,  and  harder 
to  be  for^ven,  than  the  hostility  of  those  who 
had  alwajrs  been  open  enemies.  With  the 
mass  of  the  People  of  England  and  Scotland  the 
Tories  are  at  this  moment  more  popular  than 
the  Whigs,  where  any  preference  is  felt  be- 
tween them.  If  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  head, 
the  next  general  election  will  prove  our  opinion 
to  be  correct.  The  Chartists  have  few  votes  to 
bestow  ;  but  already,  where  only  a  mere  Whig 
is  opposed  to  a  Tory,  Old  no  Liberal  in  the  field 
—however  the  poll  may  issue,  the  Tory  mem- 
ber is  elected  by  acdamation  at  the  hustings.  It 
wasnotsoeven three  yearssince.  "The  inteUigent 
artisans"  of  Earl  Grey's  days,  and  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's first  and  second  Administrations,  have 
now  been  universally  changed  into  "  an  ignorant 
m^b,"  a  "  brutal  rabble,"  unwashen,  without  any 
property  save  their  "  shocking  bad  hats ;"  such 
supporters  as  gentlemanly  Whigs  would  scorn  to 
recognise.  T^e  late  Municipal  elections  more 
directly  demonstrate  the  fact  of  reaction — not 
against  Reform,  but  against  delusive  Whiggery 
and  sham  Liberalism,  as  opposed  to  Toryism. 

Four  years  since, — what  crowing  there  was  then ! 
~^carca  a  Tory  town-council  or  a  Tory  mayor  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  Year  by  year  the  Tories 
have  been  creeping  back,  precisely  because  no 
one,  save  local  Ministerial  hacks,  and  those  under 
their  influence,  had  su£Scient  motive  to  keep 
them  out. 

How  far  has  the  Ministry  contributed  to  this 
complete  revolution  in  public  feeling  P  In  an- 
swering this  query  we  have  been  fain  to  take  a 
proof  from  The  Examiner  who,  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  Radical  carpers  during  Earl  Grey's 
'Administration,  has  ever  since  been  the  most 
ingenious  and  successful  of  the  advocates  and 
•pologiits  of  the  Melbourne  government.    "  The 


country  is  becoming  Conservative,"  s^d  Lord 
John  RusselL  Who  has  made  it  so  P  "  The  best 
Government  the  country  ever  saw  !  " 

We  have  spent  too  much  time  in  examining 
the  claims  of  the  Whig  government  to  Radical 
support,  gratefully  yielded,  whatever  Whigs  may 
do  or  declare.  How  comes  it  that  these  same 
Whigs  are  found,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
equally  deserving  of  Tory  support,  and  sure, 
when  in  peril,  of  receiving  it  f  In  1834,  the  rash- 
ness of  the  King,  and  his  foolish,  irresponsible 
household  advisers,  thrust  Sir  Robert  Peel  prema- 
turely into  office,  against  the  wishes  and  judg- 
ment of  himself  and  the  Tory  leaders  ;  and  still 
Radicals  naturally  ask — "  Why  does  Sir  Robert 
Peel  shun  office,  and  the  Dnke  of  Wellington 
never  see  the  Whig  Ministry  in  peHl  but  he  rushes 
to  its  rescue  ?"  Is  his  Grace  a  Radical  at  heart  ? 
— «r  can  the  Whiga  serve  both  Grod  and  Mam- 
mon f  canthey,in  good  policy,  merit  the  supportof 
the  Reformers  while  they  receive  that  of  the  Tor- 
ies? There  may  be  g^reat  outcry  among  the  bigot- 
ed ultra-Tories,  and  the  understrappers  an-hun- 
gered,  after  being  for  nine  years  cut  off  from  access 
to  the  loaves  and  fishes;  but  the  Umpire  Duke  sees 
little  to  grumble  at  in  Whig  sway,  and  prefers 
the  ezistiog  stop.gaps  to  reform,  to  the  probable 
malaprops  of  a  Tory  government,  for  which  the 
country  seems  to  him  not  yet  quite  ripe,  though 
the  Whigs  have  been  assiduously  preparing  it. 
The  Duke  may  also  be  flattered  by  his  anomalous 
station  ef  irresponsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and 
dictator-proteetor  of  the  Cabinet.  Without  the 
weakling  Whigs,  his  new  vocation  would  be  gone. 
Perhaps,  on  a  similar  principle.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  hereafter  crave  the  support  of  Earl 
Grey  or  Lord  Brougham  for  his  Cabinet.  But 
the  novel  part  which  the  Duke  assumes,  com- 
promises no  principle  of  Toryism  ;  for  in  what, 
to  the  eye  of  reason,  do  the  Melbourne  Whigs 
differ  from  his  own  party?  No  man  is  betteraware 
than  he  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  is  now  the 
first  object  of  a  British  Minister  to  keep  Ireland 
tranquil,  upon  almost  any  terms.  To  attain 
that  great  end,  they  came  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Orange  party — the  Churchmen  and  the 
ultra-Tories.  They  tried  to  conciliate  Ireland  by 
a  grand  measure  of  justice — and  failed  ;  because 
that  one  was  not  enough  ;  and  they  now  find  it 
necessary  to  let  the  Whigs  exhaust,  first  a  policy 
of  ooerdun,  and  next  one  of  favour  and  oorrup. 
tion,  before  they  assume  sway,  on  the  principle  of 
conciliating  the  middle  party  in  Ireland,  and 
administering  justice  eqn^y,  so  far  as  the  fetters 
of  faction  will  permit  of  equal  justice.  In  the 
meantime,  the  practical  language  of  the  wary  Duke 
to  his  proteges,  the  Whigs,  is — "  Go  on,  gentle- 
men, yet  a  whUe,  in  your  hopeful  course,  and  yon 
may  be  assured  of  my  patronage.  You  do  our 
business  much  more  effectually,  in  the  present 
state  of  parties,  than  Sir  Robert  could  do. 
You,  and  not  the  Tories,  could  first  have 
gulled  the  Radicals,  and  then  have  set  them 
to  cutting  each  other's  throats ;  you  alone  could 
have  broken  up  their  formidable  unions;  set 
the  master  against  the  working  man,  and  the 
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vwldiig  man  against  the  master,  and  brought 
■wyicioa  and   disgrace  upon  their  objects.    In 
keeping  yoa  in  power  a  little  longer,  we  Tories 
hit  two  birds  with  one  stone  :  we  fight  the  Re> 
fonaen,  late  so  powerful  and  threatening  to  us, 
through  your  means,  and  "by  their  own  weapons." 
Siidi  is  the  practical  language  of  the  Umpire 
Duke.    Nay,  he  has  of  late  taken  to  encouraging 
and  praising  the  Whigs.    In  May  last  the  Duke 
eaaid  see  no  cause  for  their  resigning,  even  when 
they  acknowledged  that  they  had  lost  the  confi- 
daaee  of  Parliament ;  and  he  lent  a  vigorous  help- 
iag  hand  to  bring  those  "  constitutional  Whigs" 
hade  into  power,  by  the  potency  of  prerogative, 
and  by  arts  and  manteuvres  which  Whigs  of  for. 
mer  periods  affected  to  view  with  go  much  jealousy. 
Thar  cant  of  loyalty  has  of  late  become  almost 
as  fnbeme  as  their  flattery  of  the  Peers.    As  if 
to  allow  of  no  mistake  about  the  quarter  whence 
they  looked  for  the  salvation  of  the  State,  when 
the  Cabinet  broke  up,  instead  of  advising  the 
Qaeea  to  send  for  Lord  Durham  or  for  Earl  Gray, 
— who,  thou^,  like  the  Duke,  he  might  have 
dsrHwed  office,  was   surely  as  fit  and  apt   to 
give  coansel  to  "  a  Reform  Queen"  upon  any 
great  emergency  as  the  leader  of  the  Tories,— 
"The  beat  Ministry  the  country  ever  saw"  at  once 
haaded  Qneen  and  country  over  to  the  Tories. 
Tastrsd  of  advising  her  to  consult  those  noble 
aad  liberal  persons,  or  permitting  "  the  saviour 
af  Ireland,"  to  try  his  skill  in  forming  a  Libe- 
nl  Administration,  that  should  have  at  least  the 
caafidenee  of  the  Irish,  they,  without  hesitation, 
dcdaied  the  Tories  alone  fit  to  be  their  political 
heiis  and  execntors,  without  a  thought  of  Ireland. 
Lerd  John  and  Lord  Melbourne  cannot,  there- 
ftre — participate  in  the  terrors  of  their  followers 
at  Orusge  aacendancy.     Next  to  their  beloved 
setrcs,  they  rely  on  Sir  Robert   Peel.    If  the 
peace  of  Ireland  be  the  great  desideratum,  the 
ter  of  disturbances  in  that  country,  the  obstacle 
te  a  diaoge  of  Ministry,  how  comes  it,  we  repeat, 
that  Dorham  and  Normanby  were  not  preferred 
te  Wellington  and  Peel,  when  change  seemed 
iaauaent  ?   The  ministers  at  least  do  not  believe 
ia  the  Irish  bugaboo  with  which  their  followers 
seek,  at  the  present  time,  to  scare  the  British 
astian  out  of  its  senses,  or  they  never  would 
have  recommended  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Qnesn. 
Ifdand,  it  follows,  can  be  no  such  insurmount- 
^le  barrier  to   the  last  hope  of  the    Reform 
farty,  which  we  believe  to  be  placed  in  the  anni- 
UlaUon  of  those  Ministers  who  have  played  the 
T«y  game  more  effectoally  than  the  Tories  could 
have  done  themselves.    While  they  remain  in 
power,  confidence  and  unanimity  can  never  be  re- 
stored smong  the  Reformers.  Bad  principles,  and 
worae influences,  are  still  too  powerful  in  the  coun- 
try to  admit  of  a  vigorous  and  straightforward 
liboalGoTemment;  and  the  next  best  thing  is  a 
Ifteral, vigorous,  and,  probably,  an  united Opposi- 
tian;  weak  at  first — thanks  to  the  Whigs — weak, 
when  compared  with  that  which  forced  the  Re- 
form Bill,  but  certain  to  increase,  and  in  every 
desirable  than  that  Government  of 
r  aad  eomjftouuae,  which  is  all  that  even 


the  hopeful  Mr  Macaulay  can  promise  ns.  If  it 
be  Tory  policy,  as  we  think  it  is,  and  as  the  course 
of  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  points,  to  hold 
off  yet  a  while,  until  Tory  power  be  again  con- 
solidated, it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  that 
Radical  policy  coincided  with  it ;  and  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  admirers  of  strong  and  vigorous 
Administrations,  unless  we  were  sure  to  what 
good  purpose  their  strength  and  vigour  were  to 
be  directed.  The  Tories  are  already  strong 
enough  for  us  ;  and  we  can  see  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  a  more  Liberal  Ministry  thaa 
many  Reformers  were  sanguine  enough  to  ima- 
gine that  of  Lord  Melbourne  would  become, 
when,  to  the  country,  it  added  the  court.  Of 
this  pestilent  because  dishonest,  shuffling, 
tricky,  and  temporizing  Ministry,  one  of  its 
most  strenuous  advocates*  said,  on  its  accession, 
— "  Their  destiny  is  in  their  intentions.  The 
Ministry  will  stand  or  fall,  as  it  is  true  or  false 
to  the  People.  It  has  had  ample  experience  of 
friends  and  foes  ;  and,  if  it  seek  aid  where  it  last 
found  destruction,  it  will  suffer  ag^in  the  same 
fate ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of 
the  generous  sympathy  and  succour  of  the  Peo- 
ple, it  will  have  their  contempt  and  execration." 
—It  has  both. 

The  prediction  has  long  been  fully  accom- 
plished. But  a  very  remarkable  revolution  was 
worked,  if  not  in  the  opinions,  then  in  the  tac- 
tics of  The  Examiner,  in  the  same  month  in 
which  the  above  was  written.  So  sudden  and 
extraordinary,  that  Mr  De  Quincey,  in  an 
article  upon  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  in 
this  Magazine,f  published  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  was  constrained  to  notice  the  critical 
and  memorable  period  when  the  assiduous  and 
virulent  exposer  of  the  Grey  and  Brougham  Mi- 
nistry wag  converted  into  the  skilful  advocate 
or  apologist  of  the  Whigs,  headed  by  Lord 
Melbourne.  The  Radical  editor  of  The  Exa- 
miner angrily  replied  tothe  accusation  of  seeming 
more  Whigg^gh,  or  rather  of  being  more  Minie. 
terial  than  he  had  formerly  been,  when  his  pen 
was  directed  against  the  Whigs,  by  inquiring 
what  a  Melbourne,  Ministry  could  be  to  him 
more  than  a  Grey's,  save  as  it  advanced  the  pop- 
ular cause, — Reform,  the  Ballot,  and  all  the 
other  Radical  objects,  for  which  alone  any  man 
of  the  Reform  party  could  consistently  support 
Lord  Melbourne  more  than  Earl  Grey  t  As 
consistent  Radicals,  we  would  wish  to  find  the 
editor  of  The  Examiner,  and  all  those  who  have 
come  to  see  by  hie  new  lights,  explaining  their 
present  opinions,  so  as  to  reconcile  them  with 


"  Examintr,  April  183& 

f  Two  things  I  used  to  admire  in  that  Journal,  {The 
Examiner :)  its  extraordinary  talent,  and  it*  int^rity. 
This  latter  quality  I  am  now  compelled  to  doubt ;  or, 
at  lent,  I  lee  that]  It  it  capable  of  deacendinjf  to  poli- 
tical tricks,  and  to  what  is  commonly  felt  to  be  a  mode 
of  intriguing ;  when  I  find  him  affecting  a  confidence  In 
Whigs,  and  an  exultation  in  their  restoration  to  power, 
which  his  whole  public  existence  proves  that  be  cannot 
really  entertain.  It  it  convenient  to  dissemble  at  thla 
moment ;  and  be  does  lo.— Jair*  Magaxine/or  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  p.  771. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  TH£^  MELBOURNE  ADMINISTAATION. 


tboM  tlMybcld  in  th«  firtt  nuwUi*  of  Melbonrna 
ascendanoy.  To  Mr  De  Qoinoey  it  was  repliadfour 
yaan  ago- — during  which  four  years  the  Whigs 
have  surely  had  a  pretty  full  trial — "  Jke  voiU 
frankly  avow  that,  {f  we  had  believed  that  ih« 
Melbourne  Government  would  be  a  mere  conti- 
nuation of  the  trinttning  truckling  policy  of  the 
Grey  Adminittration,  we  should  have  eeen,  with 
indifference,  tho  aeeeitiou  of  the  Toriee  to  power, 
and  tbould  have  preferred  a  ttruggle  with  the 
Toriet  themtelve*  in  office,  to  a  eorUeit,  not  to 
clearly  underitood  by  the  public,  with  AiUuRo- 
formert  under  Liberal  colour*"  This  The  Ema- 
miMT  would  have  done  four  yeats  ago ;  before 
Finality  was  heard  of— before  the  Appropriation 
principlehad  been  abandoned  at  the  ezpenseof  con- 
sistency and  of  honour^before  the  Peers,  by  the 
truckling  and  pitiful  flattery  of  the  Government, 
lad  been  again  raised  in  the  public  esteem,  and 
bad  gained,  at  least,  the  laughers  to  their  side, 
as  baffling  the  Whigs : — before  those  acta  of 
deception  had  been  practised,  and  these  insulting 
declarations  made,  against  every  principle  which 
Radicals  hold  dear — before  g^ross  jobbing,  abuse 
of  patronage,  profuse  waste  of  the  public  resources 
to  gratify  the  Court — The  Examiner  would,  in 
1(135,  have  seen  the  Whigs  go  down  unmourned, 
and  the  Tories  succeed  them,  save  for  this,  that 
they  were,  after  all,  "  so  much  in  advance  of  Earl 
Grey's  Ministry."  And  now  the  tried  Reform  Go. 
vernment — the  proved  Reform  Grovemment— 
what  traitors  to  Radical  principles,  or  what  fool, 
ish  and  wicked  Tory-Radicals  they  must  be,  who 
do  not  recognise  the  wisdom  and  public  virtue  of 
goingalllengths  to  support  it— "thebest  Govern. 
Qient  ever  the  country  saw" — "  the  most  liberal 
Government" — "  the  most  honest,  and  able,  and 
candid  Ministry"  —  who  cannot  go  so  far  as 
they  desired  only  because  the  People  will  not 
agitate,  nor  the  electors  suffiusntly  support 
them  !  Such  is  the  daily  language  of  its  adhe. 
rent*  and  its  journals.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
People,  no  doubt  of  it,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
made  his  memorable  declarations ;  and  that  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  has,  one  by  one,  abandoned, 
clipped,  pared,  every  one  of  those  liberal  mea- 
anrea  by  which  it  was  pledged  to  stand  or  fall  1 

Intrigue  and  perfidy  within  itself  has  been 
another  remarkable  distinction  of  this  Admin- 
istration. Lord  Brougham,  too  liberal,  far  too 
mnch  identified  with  the  People,  was  be- 
trayed  by  it; — him  they  could  not  sacrifice — 
he  stood  in  his  own  inherent  strei^h.  Lord 
Durham  was  sacrificed  by  it — his  own  vanity 
forming  the  bait.  Lord  Glenelg  was  meanly 
betrayed  and  abandoned  by  his  deceitful  col- 
leagues, who  had  shared  and  sanctioned  every 
important  act  of  his  policy;  and  we  have  no 


donbt  that  the  Marquis  of  Xormanby  is  another 
marked  victim,  though  his  ambition  or  ranitjr 
may  have  been  consenting.  Why  was  he  dragged 
from  the  land  which  they  say  he  had  saved? 
Why  exhibited  in  the  odious  position  of  assuming 
an  important  office  for  which  he  was  unfit,  and 
tricking  an  abler  minister  out  of  bis  place  ?  N«t 
satisfied  with  this,  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
must  be  thrust  into  the  Home  Office,  exactly 
when  its  duties  had  become  doubly  difficult,  aad 
when  the  gloomiest  and  most  perilous  juncture 
had  arisen  which  the  country  has  experieoeed 
sinee  the  days  of  Castlereagh. 

It  is  pouring  water  on  a  drowned  rat,  to 
waste  more  words  about  these  Ministers  or  their 
claims  to  the  support  of  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment. Yet  how  is  it  possible  for  any  man  of 
Liberal  principles  and  generons  feelings  to  look 
back  on  the  bright  promise  which  their  base 
temporizing  policy  has  blighted  without  the  ex- 
pression of  indignant  contempt  I 

Had  there  been  good  faith,  integrity,  or  hon- 
our in  their  hearts,  how  different  might  their 
position  now  have  been,  even  in  those  minor  re- 
spects which  all  statesmen  value  more  or  les»— 
emolument  and  power?  In  the  early  summer  of 
1836,  they  could,  on  the  defeat  of  one  of  their 
best  and  most  papular  measures,  hare  rerigned 
with  dignity  and  honour,  and  have  carried  with 
them  the  confidence  and  good  wishes  of  the 
People.  The  Tories  must  have  come  into 
place,  and  perhaps  have  remained  in  office  until 
the  death  of  the  King  in  the  following  sum- 
mer; for  we  assume  that  the  King  must,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  have  died  whoever  were 
his  Ministers.  Supposing  the  Whigs  sincere 
in  their  professions,  «t  even  a  limited  liber- 
ality, the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  by  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown,  and  a  new  election  animated 
by  the  party,  senseless  cry  of  the  Qvben  and  Hn- 
FORM,  would  have  shewn  very  different  resnlta 
from  those  which  have  left  the  miserable  and 
despised  AVhigs  in  the  most  pitiful  majority 
by  which  any  drowning  Ministry  ever  clangs 
to  office.  They  are  not  even  wise  in  their 
generation.  They  want  judgment,  probity,  and 
courage.  One  of  tiiese  qualities  would  have 
saved  them ;  but  wanting  all,  of  what  worth  are 
the  Melbourne  Whigs  to  any  party  or  indivi. 
dual,  save  for  what  they  have  to  give  ?— who  but 
their  mercenaries  can  now  say  one  wwd  in  their 
behalf  i  For  our  own  parts,  we  may  frankly  avow 
that,  with  The  Emaminer  of  four  years  back,  he- 
fore  the  Melbourne  Ministry  had  convieted  itself, 

*'  WK  mXFXB  A  BTBCeOLB  WITH  THE  TORIES  IW 
OPPIOEjTO  A  CtmTBR,  NOT  SO  CLEARIiT  UROBBSTOeD 
BT  THI  PUBLIC,  WITH  AMTI*BBFORlUmS  UNSBH 
LIBEBAIi  COU>IJB&" 


TO  THE  VIOLET. 


Like  thte,  fUr  flow'nt  »r  the  iprioc. 
That  Uoem'it  unheeded  in  the  shade, 

Yet  wilt  twaal  odour  nniad  tkee  fiiB(, 
E'en  when  thy  brightest  beauties  Mt, 


Are  those  dear  hopes  the  yonthal  breast 

Doth  oft  in  secret  fondly  cherish, 
Ere,  like  of  human  thiogi  the  rest, 

Time's  kaish  hand  smsh  thsa,  aad  they  fohA, 

M.M. 
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RUSTIC  TALES. 

BY  SAMUEL  POGSOK,  I5NKBEPBR. 
HUNTING  A  FUMUARD. 


SvBBmniDKD  by  ma.  extendve  Mid  *dauriiig 
ni«l  aadMBce,  vith  his  liquet  on  the  hob  at  hii 
ttkmw,  lus  pipe  in  Iwnd,  and  u«ng  th»  fire  aa  a 
ifittAOB,  tiie  landlord  va*  in  all  hi*  gluy.  The 
MBTenatisa  tamed  upon  rats,  mice,  owls,  and 
i;  whoa  Sam  Pogaon  very  energetically 


"  Weil,  of  all  th'  vainlnt  aa  irer  was  a  pest 
to  Miybody,  we'd  am  ttld  fummard  in  ar  yard  the 
Tcry  worst.  He  used  to  kill  the  ohiekcna,  and 
sack  tk'  ef  gs,  till  aiy  missi*  at  last  couldn't  get 
a  single  one  to  mak'  a  pnddin'  on.  It  was  no 
■ae  her  w«tdin',  you  knov — she  watob'd  and 
wateh'd  her  eyes  ont  of  her  head,  an'  was  jost  as 
iiar'ard  as  aibre.  And  as  to  looUn'  sharp  about 
her,  it  wasn't  of  no  maimer  of  use  whatirer,  for 
thsw^  ake  oaed  tenw  as  fast  as  adivildovn  to 
th'  neate  aa  seen  as  irer  she  heard  a  hen  oaokle, 
it  was  ten  to  one,  and  more  nor  that,  if  is  had 
■'t  bin  albre  her  and  suek'd  th'  egg.  I  set  lots 
ef  tr^s  fer  him  mysdf,  and  poison  wi'ont  end, 
all  abent  th'  stables  and  henroost ;  but,  instead 
«f  doing  oay  good,  they  only  eatehsd  some  o' 
Vk'  fswk  theirseWca,  and  snapped  their  legs  off, 
s»  that  we  had  to  kill  'em ;  and  th'  poison  pvt  s 
and  to  irer  so  many  more.  Mony  and  meny  a 
time  I  got  into  a  gret  passion  about  it,  and  de* 
tarmined  I'd  bare  him  by  liook  or  by  crook ;  but, 
itmAom  or  other,  he  was  always  too  sharp  for 
■e,  aad  at  last  1  giad  it  in  for  a  bad  job. 

"  Howiver,  one  mornln'  after  we'd  bad  ar 
hieakfsat,  my  missis  oomes  out  o'  th'  pantry  wi' 
a  gtet  jorum  of  old  milk  in  her  hand,  and,  says 
■he,  '  111  tell  you  what,  Sam,  we'd  have  a  pud- 
din'  t«>-day — fer  this  milk's  going  sour,  if  it 
wasn't  fer  that  divil  «f  a  fummard ;— I  don't 
tUnfc  there's  sieh  a  thing  as  a  egg  to  be  got, 
theegh,  good  lade,  we've  hens  enough  to  mak' 
ive  hnndred  puddina.  Saelly,  8am,'  says  she, 
f  if  yen  can't  contrive  snmmnt  <nr  anoUier  for 
getting  rid  on  him  afere  long,  I'll  set  to  an'  try 
whet  I  can  do  myself.'  I  laughed  at  that,  yen 
knew,  as  well  I  might,  and,  says  I,  <  Why, 
Kitty,  de  you  think  yo'  can  do  onythink  }' — 
'  Da  er  not  do,'  says  she,  '  I  not  go  on  this 
way  ne  longer,  that  I'm  sartin  on.  I  have 
n't  get  a  egg  for  nobody  nor  noat.  We  might 
jest  as  well  keep  niver  a  single  ben  at  all,  as 
have  ivery  egg  sueked  as  soon  as  it's  laid. 
We've  bore  it  a  good  while,  now,'  aays  Ae ; 
'  and  111  pot  np  wi'  it  no  longer ;  for,  if  we've 
lived  te  be  betten  ont  by  a  fummard  at  last,  it 's 
rtent  tiase  to  gie  H  ap,  I  think.'—.'  Well,  well, 
■isBia,'  saya  I,  ■  here's  no  oecasien  to  put  yonr- 
■aif  iate  ivcr  riah  a  gret  stew  abont  it,  cos 
that's  not  get  rid  on  him,  I'm  sare.'— '  I'm  in  no 
■tew,'  aaya  she,  interrupting  me ;  <  only  I  don't 
like  to  see  all  tit'  eggs  go  i'  that  manner,  and 
hrn*  •  gsa*  lot  of  ini\k  like  this  spoiled,  fer 


want'of  using,  in  at  th'  bargain.'—'  Then,'  says  I, 
'you  should  have  managed  better,  an'  used  it 
i^ore.'  That  set  her  pot  a-boiling  directly  ;  for, 
says  she — '  Uaelly,  Sam '  ■■  And  she  scrubbed 

past  me  at  th'  time,  as  if  I  was  a  post  too 
narrow  for  her  to  get  by—'  Raelly,'  says 
she,  '  I  think  sometimes  you  go  and  say  things 
for  noat  in  the  world  but  aggravation's  sake.' 
And  then  she  longed  th'  basin  o'  milk  down 
4H1  to  th'  dresser  wi'  sich  a  whack,  it  cracked,  and 
all  th'  stuff  run  onto  th'  floor.  I  walked  off  into 
th'  bar  to  laugh  by  myself;  for  I  seed  if  I  stopped 
behind,  it  would  soon  get  too  hot  to  hold  us 
boath ;  and.  after  that,  I  went  into  th'  yard 
and  fed  th'  pigs,  wi'  th'  contention  of  passing  it 
off  that  way ;  but  she  wouldn't  speak  another 
word  to  me  sgen  of  all  that  day  after." 

Mr  Pogson  ceased,  as  though  his  tale  was 
finished. 

"But  what  corned  o'  th'  fummard  after  all?" 
asked  one. 

"  Did  yon  oatoh  him  i'  the  end  t"  asked  an- 
other, in  the  same  breath. 

"  Oh,  sartinly^  sartinly  !"  cried  Sam,  starting 
Iralt  upright,  as  if  from  a  resurrection.  "  We 
.eatched  him  about  a  three  weeks  after,  though 
Hch  a  hunt  as  we  had  to  do  it,  I'll  be  boun'  yo' 
niver  heard  th'  like  tou" 

"  It  <ea«  a  rum  un,  for  sure^"  observed  Mr  F. 
Skinner  the  blacksmith. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Sam  ;  "  I  can  tell  it  better 
than  yo'  can,  ony  day.  Sukey,  ax  missis  to 
put  me  a  sup  more  gin  in  here." 

This    order    executed,    Samuel  wetted   his  * 
whistle,  and  resumed : — 

"  I  think  I  said  it  was  about  a  three  week  or 
so  after  that  dust  between  mae  and  my  missis, 
when  we  catcbed  that  dom'd  fkmraard  at  last. 
The  way  it  eomed  about  was  this.  One  day, 
alwut  dinner  time,  1  was  down  i'  th'  coal-hole 
breaking  some  big  lumps  as  was  too  much  for 
Sokey,  when  my  misns  comes  to  th' top  o'th'steps, 
and  calls  me,  as  I  thought,  to  go  to  my  dinner. 
'  Stop  a  bit,'  says  I,  ■  till  I've  smashed  this  lump, 
and  then  I'll  come.'  But  she  didn't  hear  me, 
and  stood  shouting  and  bawling  till  I  went  up 
th'  steps.  When  I  got  there,  '  Sam,'  says  she, 
'you  man  come  into  th'  kitchen  directly;  for 
here's  a  man  corned  in  an'  ordered  sispen'orth 
of  gin  and  watter,  an'  I'm  afraid  wi'out  your 
presence,  we  shall  niver  get  pead  for  it.' — '  Oh,' 
says  I, '  that's  it,  is  it  f  But  he'll  sing  a  differ- 
ent song  when  he  sees  mae,  or  else  I  shall  tak' 
th'  liberty  of  shewing  him  to  th'  right  about  wi' 
ray  foot  under  his  coart  laps.'  'When  missis 
heard  that,  and  sees  me  buttoning  my  jacket 
o'er,  to  be  ready,  says  she,  <  I  wouldn't  be 
rough  wi'  him,  Sam,  wi'out  I  couldn't  help  it; 
for  he's  aa  old  man,  poor  old  feller ;  and,  besides. 
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he  seems  to  me  like  a  varment  catcher,  by  the 
dogs  he's  got.  We  might  set  him  a  job>  I  think, 
to  catch  that  nasty  fummard,  if  you  don't  go 
and  quarrel  with  him.'  'Well,'  says  T,  'if 
that's  all,  Where's  th'  use  of  fetching  me  up  out 
o'  th'  coal-hole,  an'  hindering  my  time  o'  that 
how,  just  to  tell  me  you  don't  want  me  to  do 
noat  when  I  come  ?'  '  Well,  go  along  wi'  you,' 
says  she,  '  and  do  as  you  like,  or  else,  I  reckon, 
you'll  be  kicking  mt  next.'  That  word  went 
down  to  th'  bottom  of  my  heart  in  a  minnit, 
so  I  looked  straight  at  her  wi'  a  face  of  bestonish- 
ment,  and  says  I,  '  Kitty,'  says  I — for  I  meant 
to  cut  her  up  a  bit— says  I,  '  Kitty,  do  you  know 
who  you're  talking  to  ?'  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  mak'  a  bigger  compression  on  her  feelings, 
I  set  boarth  my  eyes  on  her  like  a  pike.  '  Then 
you  should'nt  go,  Sam,'  says  she,  wi'  her  head 
hung  o'  one  side  for  modesty — 'you  should'nt 
go  an'  mak'  me  say  sich  crewel  things.'  '  There's 
no  making  i'th'  case,'  says  J  ;  'for  its  my  drift 
to  unmak'  'em  instead  of  mak'  'em ;  come,'  says 
I,  '  say  noat  no  more  o'  that  sort  niver  agen, 
especially  to  me ;  and  then  here's  snmmnt  to 
mak'  it  all  up' :  so,  wi'  that,  I  gied  her  one  o' 
my  kisses  as  I  used  to  do  when  we  was  courting, 
besides  squeezing  her  a  bit  in  at  th'  bargain  ; 
and  then  I  went  for'ard  into  the  kitchen. 

I  fun'  th'  old  man  to  be  just  sich  as  my  mis- 
sis had  said — wi'  a'  gray  beard  about  a  week 
long,  completely  all  over  his  face  but  his  eye- 
lids, an'  three  rough  badgering  little  dogs  chained 
together,  along  wi'  him,  sitting  up  afore  th'  fire. 
I  gied  -him  one  o'  my  sharp  looks,  to  begin  wi'— 
just  to  mak'  him  cowardly — and  then  I  popped 
my  eye  on  to  his  gin  and  watter  ;  but  said  noat. 
Howiver,  I  needn't  have  tried  to  frighten  him  so 
much,  for  th'  old  man  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb, 
an'  he  drunk  his  gin  and  watter  i'  sich  a  private 
way  as  if  he  know'd  he'd  no  right  to  it  whativer. 
In  a  bit,  while  I  stood  wi'  my  back  to  th'  fire  till 
the  calves  of  my  legs  was  as  hot  as  divils,  he 
lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  drops  'em  agen,  and  then 
says  he — '  Lan'lo'd,'  says  he,  '  you  haven't  got  a 
little  bizziness  i'  my  way,  have  you,  for  me  this 
mo'ning  ?'  N— o,'  says  I, '  master,  I  don't  know 
of  onythink  partikler,  for  we  ar'n't  so  much 
pestered  wi'  rots  here  as  you  might  think,  to  look 
at  us.' —  '  Cos',  he  observed,  '  if  you  had  iver 
sich  a  little  job,  Ijriiould  feel  thankful,  as  I  hav'. 
n't  had  noat  to  do  these  two  deys.  That  little 
dog  there,'  said  he,  pointing  to  one  on  'em  about 
th'  colour  of  a  dirty  shirt,'  and  wi'  hair  on  hi» 
nose  as  long  as  grass — '  tliat  little  dog  'U  kill  me 
sixty  or  seventy  rots  in  five  minnits  after  he's 
once  got  'em  out  o'  th'  hole ;  a  better  bit  of 
dogsmeat,'  said  he,  '  niver  went  on  four  legs  than 
him  ;'  and  then  he  called  him  up  and  let  him  lick 
his  face  from  top  to  bottom,  which,  I  fancy,  by 
th'  looks  on  him,  was  his  way  of  weshing  it  ivery 
morning.  After  some  more  conservation  of  that 
sort,  he  went  on  to  tell  me,  as  he  hadn't  always 
bin  so  poor  as  he  was  now ;  '  for,'  says  he, '  when 
I  was  a  young  man  in  my  prime,  1  could  stir 
about  in  a  way  as  I  can't  at  this  dey  ;  for  my 
limbs  has  got  old  and  stiff,  and  almost  more 


trouble  to  me  than  they're  worth.  At  one  time,' 
said  he,  '  I  was  rot-catcher  to  th'  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, for  he  was  reg'larly  infested  and  eaten  up 
by  'em ;  and  them  was  my  best  deys ;  for  as  sure 
as  iver  I  went  to  that  house,  no  sooner  was  my 
job  done,  than  the  sarvants — as  was  all  as  good 
as*  gentlemen — had  me  down  into  th'  kitchen, 
and  there  stuffed  me  up  wi'  meat  and  puddin,  till 
I  could  but  just  walk  away  agen ;  besides  pay. 
ing  me  a  penny  a  head  for  all  I  catched,  which, 
sometimes,  sent  me  home  wi'  almost  as  much 
money  i'  my  pocket  as  th'  Duke  his-self.' 

"  If  yo'  call  this  telling  th'  fummard  hunt  better 
than  me,"  cried  Mr  Skinner  the  blacksmith, 
"  1  can  only  tell  you,  Pogson,  as  you've  a  blessed 
deal  better  opinion  of  yourself  than  ony  body 
else  has  on  you." 

Sam  turned  round  very  ferocioudy ;  and,  fix. 
ing  his  eyes, "  like  a  pike,"  on  the  countenance 
of  his  guest,  observed — "  Dom  it,  what's  amiss 
now  i  I'll  tell  a  tale  agen  sich  a  chap  as  yo', 
or  ony  body  like  you,  for  ony  money,  as  soon  aa 
look  at  you." 

"  Wall,  go  on,  Pogson,"  replied  the  black, 
smith,  "and  we  shall  soon  see  what  sort  of  a 
consam  you  '11  mak'  on 't," 

"  Consarn  mak'  on  't  f"  exclaimed  the  land- 
lord ;  "  why  sich  a  consam  as  yo'  couldn't,  that's 
sartin.  I  will  go  on,  and  more  nor  that,  I'll  go  on  i' 
my  own  wey  an'all,  so  yo'  might  as  well  save  your 
breath  to  talk  to  your  wifewi',  when  you  go  home." 
Samuel  swallowed  down  the  remainder  of  his 
ire  in  a  deep  draught  of  gin  and  water.  Then, 
turning  his  back  plump  upon  Mr  Skinner,  he 
resumed  his  tale  after  this  manner  :— 

"  When  th'  old  man  had  toad  me  as  mut^  aa 
he  liked  about  his-self,  I  poked  in  a  queshton 
edgeways  ;  and,  says  J,  '  As  yo've  said  so  much 
about  this  dog  of  your'n,  just  let  me  ax  one 
thing — ^What  sort  of  a  hand  is  he  at  a  fum. 
mard  ?' — '  Why,'  says  he, '  if  you  know  onythink 
of  what  a  dog  should  be,  you'll  say  he  is  Ui'  beat 
in  all  Ingland.  He  likes  a  fummard  above  all 
other  varment  agen.  Have  you  ony  on  'em  here- 
about ?'  said  he.^'  We  have,'  said  I.  '  We've  a 
old  fummard  i'  ar  yard,  that  has  bin  th'  plague  o' 
my  life,  and  my  missis's  an'  all,  these  three  year. 
We  hav'n't  tasted  a  puddin  hardly  these  months 
together.'—'  Well,  lan'lo'd,'  says  he, '  that's  beU 
ter  than  me,  for  I  hav'n't  tasted  a  puddin  sin  I 
was  a  young  man  at  th'  Duke's.' — '  Come  then,' 
was  mj  reply  to  that,  '  if  yo'  can  catch  this  fum- 
mard, we'll  treat  you  to  a  puddin  agen  o'er  it.'— 
*■  And  yo'll  say  noat  about  this  gin  and  watter  ?' 
said  he. — '  What,'  said  I, '  I  'spose  you  can't  pay 
for't  ?'— ■'  As  God's  i'  heaven,  we  mun  speak  th' 
truth,'  said  he,  '  and  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly  I 
have  but  twopence  ha'penny  i'  th'  world.' — '  Well, 
well,'  said  I,  '  tak'  no  heed,  old  chap— yo'  kill 
th'  fummard,  and  we'll  settle  th'  rest  straight 
enough,  I've  no  doubt.'  He  rubbed  his  hands  over 
that,  an'  clapped  his  dog  on  th'  ribs ;  but,  poor 
feller,  he  sounded  as  hollow  as  a  empty  barraL 

"  '  Sit  there,'  said  I,  '  till  I  come  back ;'  and 
then  I  went  into  th'  bar  to  my  dinner.  Missis 
wanted  to  know  directly  if  I'd  turned  him  out 
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o'  th'  home.  '  No/  883^8  (,  '  he's  by  th'  fireside 
now ;  Bnd  as  that  fummard'i  bin  sich  a  lore  to 
70a  BO  long,  I've  gone  an'  ingsged  him  to  hunt 
him  ont  tiiia  afternoon.'—'  That's  right,  Sam,' 
•ays  she  ;  '  70'  can  be  as  good  as  onybody  when 
yoa  try.'  And  then  she  carved  me  as  nice  a  bit 
of  meat  as  man's  eye  could  wish  to  see  on  a  plate. 
*  80  can  yo',  Kitty,'  says  I,  '  yo're  a  good  wench 
when  you  ar'n't  in  a  passion.' — '  Well,  niver 
mind,  Sam/  says  she  to  that ;  *  we've  stuck  to. 
gether  pritty  well  i'  spite  of  all  passions,' — 
'  Sartinly  we  have,'  wae  my  reply ;  '  and  we'll 
stiek  togfether  a  bit  more,  Kitty/  So  I  lean'd 
all  o'er  th'  dinner  things,  and  gied  her  another 
of  my  kisses,  cos  I  know'd  she  liked  'em  better 
than  ony  other  sauce  on  th'  table. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  when  th'  old  man  had 
tacked  in  a  piece  of  "bread  and  cheese  as  missis 
gied  him  extra,  besides  a  pint  of  ale  wi'  a  sup  of 
beer  in  it,  as  I  let  him  hae,  just  to  moisten 
t'other,  he  unbuckled  th'  straps  ofTn  bis  dogs' 
necks,  and  then  says  he — '  Now,  lan'lo'd,  we're 
all  ready;  where'i  th'  hole?'  I  clapped  on 
my  old  britches,  and  a  fustin  jacket  as  was  my 
faither's,  and  wi'  as  good  a  heart  as  iver  I  bad  in 
my  life,  I  took  him  through  th'  cowshed  into  th' 
henroost,  and  shew'd  him  th'  hole.  But  afore 
I'd  got  hafe  wey  there,  I  turn'd  back  agen  into 
th'  bar,  and  says  I,  '  Missis,  let's  hae  a  sup  o' 
gin,  just  afore  we  set  about  it,  and  then  I  shall 
have  a  bit  of  sperit  to  go  on  when  I've  once  got 
my  nose  in.' — '  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sam,'  says  she, 
'  yo'  can  hae  it  wheniver  yo'  like,  but  I  wish 
yon'd  get  into  a  wey  of  doin'  things  wi'out  it.'-^ 
'  Ay,'  says  I,  '  if  I  was  to  do  that,  I  should  soon 
get  into  a  wey  of  doin'  noat  at  all.'  And  then  I 
tern  it  down,  and  walked  awey. 

"  It  didn't  tak'  us  long  to  prog  him  out,  which 
was  done  by  th'  old  man's  little  dog — Crab  by 
name  ;  and  as  I  happen'd  to  be  t'other  side  th' 
wall,  I  seed  th'  fummard  run  like  a  cake  of 
Ugfatning  under  a  old  hencoop  of  am,  up  th' 
pig-trough,  across  th'  mukheap,  down  the  chan- 
nel, top  o'  the  pigsty  eaving,  and  frvan  there  into 
th'  hedgre  as  goes  along  down  th'  buck  of  that 
dnsthole  of  arn.  At  th'  same  minnit  Crab  comes 
out  like  a  racehorse  after  him  in  a  way  that  made 
mae  very  much  bemire  his  game  and  sperit. 
But  while  I  stood  i'  contemplation  on  him, 
dom  his  little  carcase  !  just  for  sake  of  going 
•tnughteet  road,  he  comes  bang  betwixt  my  legs, 
mad  flings  me-  right  doun  on  my  posterity,  into 
a  sartin  dirt,  as  ar  cow  had  brought  there  i' 
th'  morning.  Howiver,  thinks  I,  if  th'  fummard 
is  to  be  took,  it '»  no  use  to  stick  to  trifles,  so  I 
jompe  onto  my  legs  agen,  and  goes  after  Crab 
wi*  all  th'  eagerness  of  a  child. 

"It happened  to  be  Monday,  when  almost  every 
body's  downright  idle ;  and  as  th'  fummard 
to^  np  along  th'  road  side  through  th'  village, 
we'd  soon  about  thirty  or  forty  chaps,  beside 
aqroelf,  after  him ;  which  sartinly  was  plenty  to 
csAdi  aich  a  little  thing  as  a  fummard,  if  quantity 
eooM  do  it.  From  there  he  took  np  th'  hiU 
Squire  Elkdands,  where  we  all  followed 
.  wi'  Cn»k  St.  tb'  h«Bd  oo  us,  till  we  lott  'cm 


boarth  in  a  little  spinney  as  th'  Squire  had 
planted  some  time  ago  to  harbour  game.  There 
I  thought  we  should  have  lost  him  for  iver  ;  but, 
in  about  ten  minutes,  out  they  boarth  comes 
agen,  and  runs  down  i'  the  direction  of  Mester 
Wild's,  ar  parson's,  you  know.  That  was  across 
th'  Squire's  land,  so  there  was  only  me  and  two 
more  as  durst  follow  'em;  but  that  sup  of  gin 
yo'  see  had  clapped  a  rowel  under  my  teal  as 
pricked  me  on  to  catch  th'  fummard  this  time  i' 
spite  of  onythink.  Though  if  I'd  seed  afore- 
hand  what  would  have  corned  on  it,  I  should 
have  hiza^tated  a  bit  afore  goiu'  ony  farder. 

"  Yo'see  when  we  got  down  agen  th'  parsonage 
garden,  1  seed  th'  fummard  run  between  th' 
pales,  and  Crab  jump  bang  over  after  him.  That 
struck  me  all  on  a  heap  at  first ;  cos  I  was 
dumbfoundered  what  to  do  about  it.  But  in  a 
bit  I  gethers  my  sperits  up,  just  wipes  my 
mouth,  to  mak'  it  fit  to  be  seen  by  th'  par- 
son, and  then  goes  up  wi'  a  good  face,  and 
raps  at  th'  door.  Now,  I  raither  fancy  Mr  Wild 
seed  it  was  me  frum  his  window,  and  knowing 
my  way  of  going  straight  into  folkses  houses 
sometimes,  comed  ont  his-self,  cos  he  had  com- 
pany i'  th'  parlor,  to  hinder  me.  When  he  op. 
pened  the  door,  I  fetches  him  a  beggarly  look  i' 
the  face,  and  says  I,  <  Good  afternoon,  Mester 
Wild.  I  hope  yo'  and  Missis  Wild,  and  th' 
children,  is  all  very  well/  but  he  stopped 
me  there,  and  says  he ;  '  Ah  J  Mr  Pogson,  is  it 
you  ?'  says  he ;  'I  can't  mak'  out  no  warrands 
just  now:  call  to-morrow  morning,  as  I'm  par. 
ticnlarly  bizzy  at  this  moment ;'  though  as  I'd 
shined  th'  bottles  through  th'  window,  I  know«4 
he  was  bizzy  i'  noat  but  drinking  his  wine. 
Howiver,  thinks  I,  to  my  own  mind,  that's  no 
consarn  of  your'n  Sam,  so  ax  him  your  queshton 
and  have  done  wi'  it.  So,  says  I,  '  Mr  Wild,  I  not 
retain  yo'  hafe  a  minnit,  just  while  I  ax  if  you'll 
let  me  pop  into  your  garden  to  catch  a  fummard. 
Oh,  here  he's,'  said  I ;  for  at  that  very  time  th' 
fummard  comes  along  th'  house  wall.  Crab  close 
after  him  ;  and  afore  Mr  Wild  could  shut  th' 
door,  they  boarth  on  'em  run  slap  in — round  th' 
passage ;  and  then,  as  Mr  Wild  had  left  the  par- 
lour door  oppen,  while  he  comed  out  to  speak 
to  me,  bang  they  went  in  there  among  all  th* 
company.  I  turn'd  as  blew  as  yesterday's  milk 
wi'  bestonishment ;  but  as  noat  else  could  be 
done  now,  I  runs  straight  in  after  'em,  and  ex- 
erts myself  all  as  lay  in  my  power  to  put  a  end 
to  th'  fummard.  Though  afore  that  was  done, 
th'  wimmin  had  screamed  theirselves  into  fits, 
and  th'  men  had  knocked  the  table  clean  down 
and  spilt  ivery  think  on  it  wi'  trying  to  kill  both 
dog  and  fummard.  *  Nay,  nay,  gentlemen/  says 
I,  '  keep  your  prokers  otTn  that  dog,  or  else 
yo'll  kill  th'  best  man  among  us.'  That  made 
some  on  'em  laugh ;  but  they  soon  changed  their 
notes  when  all  on  a  sudden  there  comes  up  a 
smell  sich  as  sartinly  niver  the  like  to  went  up 
'my  nose  afore  nor  since ;  as  I  suppose  you  know 
— some  on  yoa  at  least — how  a  fummard  isn't 
provided  by  natur'  wi'  ony  other  weapon  to  de- 
fend itself  yri'  but  a  grmi  thick  stink  as  it 
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^mita  at  them  as  meddles  tri'  it,  just  at  th'  last 
ffasp,  when  it  can't  do  noat  else  whatiyer  to  keep 
'em  off.  In  this  ooasarn  [  know,  hj  my  own  eyes, 
it  soon  cleared  th'  room  of  irerybody,  and  me 
in  at  th'  bargain,  bat  Crab.  Though  I  stood  wi' 
my  ear  to  th'  key-hole,  and  soon  found  out  by 
th'  noise  being  over,  when  he'd  killed  him.  I 
then  goes  in  and  finds  th'  fummard  dead  in  a 
corner,  and  Crab  lying  down  agen  him,  panting 
and  blowing  enou(^  to  oppen  his  ribs,  like  a  un- 
hooped  barrel.  I  tak's  th'  fummard  by  the  teal 
i'  one  hand,  and  my  nose  fast  i'  th'  other,  and 
slings  him  clean  out  o'  th'  window ;  ^d  then  I 
'Was  getting  out  myself  same  wey  o'  purpose  to 
'void  Mester  Wild,  when  he  stood  on  th'  grass  i' 
th'  front,  and  there  catched  me  just  as  I'd  got 
straddle  legs  across  th'  window  sill,.  That  made 
mae  so  cowardly,  I  hadn't  resolution  to  go  neither 
one  wey  nor  t'other;  so  he  comes  up  to  me  in  sieh 
a  rage  as  I  thought  no  parson  niver  could  be  in, 
and,  wi'  hia  fists  doubled,  says  he,  '  Mr  Pog- 
s«n !'  says  he,  '  what  in  the  name  of  *  *  *  have 
jo'  bin  about  ?  Go  out  of  my  sight  this  min- 
nit,  and  niver  let  me  see  your  fiaoe  nigh  this 
place  on  no  account  agen.  Bless  my  soul !'  sayt 
he,  '  yo'  act  more  like  a  madman  than  a  ration- 
able  being;  and,  after  all,  not  contented  wf 
making  my  house  worse  than  a  common  necesi 
aary,  yo've  finished  off  by  flinging  your  varmint 
raight  into  my  friend  Hester  Doubleday's  face  !' 
"  1  could  hardly  help  laughing  to  hear  that ; 
but  I  knowed  it  would  not  do ;  so  I  screwed  my 
mouth  into  another  shape,  and  says  I — '  Well, 
raeliy,  Mr  Wild,  I  do  assure  you  I'd  no  conten- 
tion of  flinging  th'  fummard  into  nobody's  face 
whativer;  and  I'm  very  sorry,  very,  indeed,  to 
hear  it ;  but  I  hope  yo'll  mak'  my  bequests  to 
Mester  Doubleday,  and  gie  him  ray  eompliments, 

and  say' and  then  I  got  into  th'  mud  for 

want  of  words ;  but,  in  a  bit,  says  I,  '  and  tell 
him  he's  very  welcome  to  onythink  I  can  do  for 
him.'  That  was  what  I  said,  cos,  yo'  see,  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  soothe  it  np  that  away, 
and  try  to  satisfy  Mester  Doubleday  that  I  bad 
good  notions  towards  him  i'  spite  o'  th'  fummard, 
or  onythink  else.  But  Mester  Wild  was  in  a 
▼ery  great  passion  indeed,  and  his  reply  was — 
'  Don't  Doubleday  me,  Mr  Pogson.  Dom  and 
dnk  it'. — for  he  couldn't  help  swearing,  at  last, 
thou^  he  was  one  o'  th'  gospel — '  Sink  it,' 
says  he,  '  what  did  yo'  come  here  at  all  for  ? 
Hasn't  yo'  nowhere  to  eatch  your  varmint  but 
in  sich  a  place  as  this  i  But  go  along,  go  along,' 
says  he,  '  directly,  or  else  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
do  frtiat  I  don't  like.'  To  whidt  says  I — '  Why, 
aa  to  that,  Mr  Wild,  I  don't  know  onythink 
i^ut  it ;  ony  more  tiian  what  yo'  may  be  well 
inanred  on,  that  I  sha'n't  tak'  no  thumpa  from 
nobody  wi'  compunity,'  says  I.  '  I  have  a  aar- 
tin  inapect  for  yo'  i'  mony  ways,  bat  I  don't 
earry  it  so  far  aa  to  submit  to  have  myaelf 
leathered  wi'out  turning  agen.  Only,  afore  yo' 
reeede  to  ony  violence,  if  yo've  th'  least  bit  of 
reason  in  you — and  your  head's  big  enough  to 
houd  snramat,  by  th'  looks  on  't— if  yo've,' 
■aid  J, '  jMt  hear  this  answer  afora  yo'  4*  it,  aail  | 


then,  p'rhapa,  yo'll  ini  a  hit  of  a  text  wtmewlier* 
as  '11  reduce  yon  to  look  on  it  wi'  a  more  Chriah. 
tian  eye  than  yo've  got  in  your  head  at  present,* 
says  I.  '  It  can't  be  no  seeret  to  yo'  among  th' 
rest— for  iverybody  knowed  on't  long  ago — that 
maa  and  my  missis  has  bin  bothered  wi'  thia 
same  fnmmard  in  ar  yard  these  three  year,  or 
more ;  and  I've  done  to  th'  best  of  my  stability 
to  get  rid  on  him,  but  to  no  purpee  ;  so,  this 
momin'  there   comes  an  old   man'-  '  Ay, 

ay,'  aaya  he,  wi'  his  interruptions,  '  this  is  no 
consequence  to  me,  Mester  Pogson ;  /  don't 
want  a  long  rigmarole  about  it.'  '  Well,  dom 
it !'  says  I,  interrupting  him  agen,  '  if  yo'  net 
hear  all  on't,  do  just  let  me  clear  myself  aboat 
th'  stink,'  says  I  ;  '  yo'  can't  stick  at  that  ony 
how.'  And  then  I  went  on  agen,  just  where  I'd 
left  off,  till  1  broat  th'  fummard  down  th'  hill  td 
his  garden,  and  then  says  I — '  Now,  yo'  mun  be 
well  aware,  Mester  Wild,  aa  yo'  often  say  your, 
self  from  th'  pulpit,  that  we  none  on  us  can  tell 
what  th'  next  minnit  may  bring  foarth,  or  else  it's 
sartin  if  I  could  have  foreseed  this  great  smell  as 
was  going  to  happen,  it's  sartin,  sure/y,'  says  I, 
'that  I'd  sooner  have  gone  and  knocked  my  own 
head  off'n  my  shoulders,  l^an  iver  that  smell 
should  have  eome  to  pass.  Bat  as  it  t«  so  now, 
Mester  Wild,  there  's  no  helping  on't,'  ssjrs  I. 
'  Yo'  can't  blame  me — I  hav'n't  made  th'  stink — 
that,  I  hope,  you're  sartin  on  ;  or  else  I  should 
be  very  well  satisfied — if  it  was  mine — to  tak' 
th'  results  on  it  onto  my  own  head.' 

"That  seemed  to  soften  him  a  bit  down  to 
reason ;  for  says  he,  '  Well,  well,  Mester  Pog- 
son, I've  beared  all  yo've  to  say  about  it.— 
It 's  a  bad  job  to  say  th'  best  on't. — I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  my  company  hardly ;  b«t  yo'd 
better  go  away,  and  niver  let  sich  a  thing  as  this 
happen  no  more.'  So  wi'  that  I  drawed  my  other 
leg  through  th'  window,  and  jumped  down  wi' 
a  greet  bow  to  Mester  Wild,  and  went  back  wi' 
Crab  under  ray  arm. 

"  When  I  got  down  to  ar  house,  I  found  th' 
old  rot-catcher  in  a  big  quandary  for  fear  his 
dog  should  be  lost ;  but  I  flung  him  down  into 
th'  middle  o'  A'  floor  afore  his  eyes :  and  that 
settled  his  sturamick  at  once.  But  when  I  come 
to  sit  down  aside  on  him,  he  gied  me  a  good 
blowing-up  for  letting  th'  fummard  get  out  o' 
th'  henroost  at  all ;  cos  yo'  see,  by.  rights,  we 
ought  to  have  stopped  all  the  holes  up  afore  th' 
dog  WES  let  loose.  Howiver  I  toud  him  it  waa 
more  his  bizsiness  than  mine,  and  so  we  settled  it. 

"  When  I  toud  my  missis  all  about  it,  says 
she,  '  Well,  Sam — I'm  very  glad  it  didn't  hap- 
pen in  ar  house,  or  else  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done  if  it  had  spoiled  all  th'  ale.' 
'  Truly,'  aaya  I,  '  and  as  to  th'  parson,  he  mun 
put  up  wi'  it  as  well  as  he  can,  for  as  he  ttk'n 
sidi  a  big  tithe  on  iverythink  else,  I  don't  see 
why  he  shouldn't  tak'  a  tithe,  for  once  in  hia 
life,  on  fummards  as  well.  And  if  all  was  trew 
aa  oomed  to  ar  eara  afterward,  aartinly  he  did  ; 
for  it  was  said,  all  o'er  Stragglctherpe,  that  they 
oeuldn't  becustom  theirselves  to  inhabit  thai 
paiior  «f  £ve  ar  aiz  »*dca  after.'  * 
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"  I  AI.WATS  walk  my  Iiotm  into  a  town  or  ap 
ts  «  botel  door,"  wud  Jack,  as  v«  descended  the 
bA  Uil  to  the  famons  watering  town  of  B  ■, 
•ad  paaaed  leisurely  the  spring. 

He  sat  on  the  fe/t  side,  driving ;  a  peculiarity 
of  Us  own,  adopted,  like  most  of  his  other  whims, 
frem  a  horror  of  l>eing  like  other  people ;  his 
•ceeulxic  palm  leaf  sombrero,  inclined,  at 'the 
■earest  possible  angle,  to  his  left  eye,  and  his 
icm-faaad  held  up,  as  if  for  a  graceful  gesture, 
at  about  the  second  button. 

It  waa  just  erening,  and  the  great  piazza  was 
ctwwded  with  promenaders.  I  was  a  stranger  to 
the  gajrerund  myself:  butas  our  curricle  stopped, 
MWfle  after  coaple  recognised  Jack,  and  we 
were  saminnded,  before  we  could  set  foot  upon 
the  greasd,  by  beaux  and  belles,  all,  in  that 
atmoaphere  of  free  manners,  ready  to  throw  off 
th«  netropolitaa  reserve,  and  give  an  uproarious 
wdcome  to  one  ot  the  most  agreeable  men  on 
the  paF^  With  some  difficulty  we  reached 
•arrooma,  and  were  about  preparing  for  a 
toilet,  when  the  bell  rang  f<»^  tea.  I  felt  the 
sunmons  sensitiTely ;  for  Jack  had  refused  to  dine 
cm  the  road,  because  the  "  Half  Moon"  smelt  of 
hemngs ;  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  bathing, 
aad  brushing,  and  cravating  that  was  l>efore 
■se,  with  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  appetite. 
Uy  resolution  was  soon  made. 

"  Jack !"  shouted  1,  talking  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  through  the  lattice  over  the  door,  "  I 
lUak  ni  go  to  tea  before  dressing." 

"  Yon  11  be  sent  to  Coventry  if  you  do,"  an- 
fwcnd  the  dandy,  in  a  tone  of  deliberate  oon- 
Tictiea. 

It  aouadedlike  a  knell ;  but  appetite  is  imper- 
ative. I  knew  I  was  sun-burnt  and  flushed  :  I 
knew  my  travelling  coat  was  excessively  unbe- 
«*■ Mug  :  I  knew  I  was  grimed  beyond  the  re- 
denptiMi  of  anything  but  a  two  hours'  lavation 
ia  rose  water  and  cream,  by  the  dust  of  the  worst 
«f  reads  :  I  knew  I  looked  more  like  a  black- 
saith's  'preatioe  (I  was  never  handsome ;  but  I 
can  Jret*")  than  a  gentleman  scholar ;  but,  in 
the  hops  ef  getting  a  seat  unobserved  at  the 
hs(t«m  rf  the  table,  aad  coming  back  to  pursue 
■y  tvilet  leisurely  and  philosophically,  (an  im- 
pMsibl«  thing,  let  me  saj^  with  an  appetite,)  I 
ventured. 

I  had  come  to  B  ,  by  the  way,  with  an  ob- 
jeet.  Oae  of  the  moat  admired  women  there, 
was  a  mter  of  an  old  college  friend,  who,  with 
a  brother's  foadaeas  on  one  side,  and  a  friend's 
•■  the  ether,  had  praised  me  to  his  sister,  and 
Us  sister  to  me,  till  between  descriptions,  and 
peatuipta,  and  the  thousand  indefinite  modes  of 
Wijttifying  one  aaothm:,  we  were  mutually  curi- 
aas  ta  Boot.     With  this  explanation  I  go  on. 

Tha  tisw  iaafwnaa  tables  stretched  down  in 
Js^  mmi  Inmy  patapective  through  the  htAl, 
tnwied  wHh  the  five  hundred  fsshioBablee  and 
>'a;  sad  tb«  knives,  and  spoons^  and 


the  women's  toiees  (m«»  never  talk  till  the  meal 
is  over)  were  mingled  in  bewildering  confusion. 
With  some  difliculty  I  found  a  seat,  just  vacated 
by  an  invalid ;  and,  hoping  that  I  had  stepped 
in  unobserved,  I  sent  for  a  Mid  bird,  and  plyed 
my  knife  and  fork  in  busy  silence. 

Birds,  berries,  and  bread  and  butter,  gave  me 
courage.  I  had  finished  my  meal,  but  I  sat 
looking  up  the  long  line  of  faces  on  the  opposite 
side,  speculating  on  one  physiogomy  and  an. 
other,  and  selecting  future  acquaintances  from 
the  pretty  and  the  piquant.  All  at  once  my 
eye  caught  upon  a  side  face  I  had  seen  before  ; 
and  a  sudden  turn,  and  a  mutual  recognition, 
left  me  no  hope  of  escape.  There  sat  my  old 
friend ;  and  1  knew  instantly,  by  the  resem- 
blance, that  the  tall  magnificent  creature  at 
his  side  was  his  sister !  I  felt  the  blood  rush 
into  my  face  like  a  broken  sluice.  You  never 
saw  mt  blush — (thank  Heaven,  I  never  do, 
except  np9n  surprise.)  'Tis  horrible !  My 
eyes,  nose,  forehead  were  purple.  I  knew  it  1 
—I  could  see  every  vein  in  my  mind's  spec 
tram !  I  saw  Harry  speak  to  his  sister.  Her 
eyes  were  on  me  in  an  instant ,-  and,  as  1  turned 
half  away,  and  almost  burst  a  bloodvessel  in 
trying  to  louk  unconscious,  I  could  see  by  my 
eye  that  her  glass  was  raised,  and  I  felt  it  to  go 
down  to  my  druas,  and  up  to  my  red  forehead, 
and  my  flattened  hair,  and  about  my  slovenly 
cravat.  What  did  I  not  suffer?  I  had  no 
power  to  move,  and  I  had  forgotten,  in  my  con. 
fusion,  the  commonest  ruie  by  which  I  might 
have  avoided  her.  I  was  seen  and  scrutinized  ; 
and,  as  1  edged  out  of  the  hall  in  agony,  I  de- 
bated  whether  I  had  better  insult  my  eld  friend, 
and  so  avoid  an  introduction,  or  drown  myself  ia 
the  bath :  either  seemed  paradise  to  my  present 
feelings. 

Harry  was  in  my  room  before  I  could  get  the 
door  closed. 

"  What  could  tempt  yon  to  come  to  the  table, 
looking  so  like  the  devil  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  did  you 
point  me  out  to  your  sister  ?" 

In  a  long  four  years  of  intimacy,  we  had  never 
come  so  near  quarrelling.  He  told  me  frankly 
that  his  sister  was  disagreeably  surprised  at  my 
appearance,-  aad  I  eat  down  on  the  bed  and 
cursed  my  stars  till  I  was  tired. 

Well,  I  bathed  and  dressed;  and,  at  nine 
o'clock,  Harry  was  in  my  room  again. 

"  Giertrade  will  never  recognise  you,"  said  he, 
measuring  me  from  head  to  foot.  "You  are 
exquisitely  dressed,  and  look  as  little  like  the 
blushing  youth  at  the  table  as  I  like  Hyperion." 

A  thou^t  struck  me.  I  was  always  impu- 
dent by  candlelight,  and  1  determined  on  my 
course  instantly.  I  remembered  that,  though 
very  tall,  I  was  rather  8hort-6orfted,  and  looked 
like  a  small  man  at  table;  and,  trusting  to  the 
DMtaaotphow  of  r  studied  toilet,  I  proposed  to 
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Harry  to  introduee  me  by  another  name.    It 
was  agreed  upon  as  soon  as  mentioned. 

The  rooms  were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the 
band  playing  a  march.  The  ball  had  not  com- 
menced. Fifty  or  sixty  couples,  however,  were 
promenading  round  the  room,  and  among  them 
Harry,  with  his  sister  upon  his  arm.  I  settled 
my  cravat,  and,  with  an  assurance  that  would 
have  astonished  myself  by  daylight,  lounged 
coolly  and  alone  up  the  middle  of  the  splendid 
hall,'  my  head  slightly  inclined  in  a  collected 
modesty,  and  my  glass  passing  leisurely  over  the 
feet  only  of  the  gaily  dressed  promenaders.  I 
felt  that  every  eye  in  the  room  was  upon  me ; 
but  I  was  sure  of  my  self-possession.  As  Harry 
came  round,  I  caught,  once  more,  with  a  side 
glance,  the  glitter  of  a  glass  levelled  full  upon 
my  figure ;  and  my  hopes  sprang  like  mercury 
at  the  sound  of  the  low,  silver-toned—"  Who  is 
he.>" 

"A  college  acquaintance  of  mine^  Mr  St 
James,"  said  Harry. 

«  Does  he  talk  as  well  as  he  dresses  ?  " 

I  did  not  hear  the  answer ;  but,  a  moment 
after,  the  manager  clapped  his  hands  for  cotil- 
lons ;  and  Harry  came  to  present  me. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  otherwise  than  in 
general  terms  of  my  progress  in  my  partner's 
favour.  I  had  the  advantage  of  having  read  her 
letters  for  four  years ;  and  I  knew  every  trait 
and  taste  she  possessed,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired; and  my  knowledge  of  her  character 
must  have  seemed  like  intuition.  I  could  quote 
all  her  favourite  authors ;  and  I  remembered 
her  own  quotations,  and  did  not  fail,  of  course, 
to  introduce  them  ;  and  the  similarity  of  taste 
eeemed  wonderful.  We  went  out  upon  the 
piazza  after  the  first  dance,  and  paced  its  dim- 
lighted  length  till  the  ball  was  over — four  glo- 
rious hours  !  And  we  parted  at  two — very 
good  friends,  certainly ! 

I  had  my  name  entered  upon  the  books  as  Mr 
St  James.  I  gave  Jack  the  cue  (he  was  very 
near  betraying  me  twenty  times  a-day,)  and  no 

one  else  knew  me.    The  veritable  Mr  R 

(Harry  made  his  regrets  to  his  sister)  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  sick  in  his  room,  overheated  with 
travel.  Gertrude  said  in  my  ear,  she  was  not 
sorry — for  she  "had  seen  him,  and,  spite  of 
Harry's  eulogies,  he  was  the  ugliest  man  she 
ever  saw."  1  puUed  up  my  gills  and  hemmed 
instinctively  at  the  assertion. 

Some  six  weeks  after  this,  I  was  standing  be- 
hind a  sofa,  on  which  sat  the  lady  of  whom  I 
have  spoken.  It  was  a  fine  October  day,  clear, 
and  of  a  delicious  coolness ;  and  she  had  stopped 
at  the  end  of  a  canto,  to  look  out  through  the 
low  long  windows  upon  the  beautiful  lawn ;  in- 
dulging, apparently,  some  unbidden  thought.  I 
stood  silently  looking  down  upon  her  polished 
forehead,  and  musing  with  a  trembling  pleasure 
on  her  excessive  beauty,  and  her  noble  mind, 
unwilling  to  break  the  charm  either  of  her 
thoughts  or  my  own.  Harry  entered  with  a  letter, 
«nd,  without  looking  at  the  superscription,  ehe 


thanked  him,  and  was  quietly  slipping  it  under 
her  belt  to  be  read  at  leisure,  when  he  laid  his 
finger  upon  her  hand,  and  begged  her  with  an 
equivocal  smUe  to  attend  to  it  immediately.  I 
had  stepped  back  to  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
room  as  she  broke  the  seal,  and,  while  she  read 
it,  stood  pulling  to  pieces  a  splendid  exotic  which 
had  just  been  brought  out  from  the  green-house 
— the  most  valued  flower  she  had. 

"  How  could  he  presume"—— 

"  But,  my  dear  Gertrude" 

It  was  only  by  fragments  that  I  caught  the 
earnest  conversation  between  them.  For  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  I  stood  in  agony.  At  last,  they 
seemed  to  agree,  and  Harry  called  to  me. 

"  St  James  1  you  shall  decide !  Gertrude  refers 

it  to  you.  Here  is  my  old  friend  Mr  R ,  a  man 

whom  I  have  known  like  a  brother  for  years,  and 
whose  character  and  good  qualities  I  thoroughly 
know.  He  wrote  toGertrude  when  we  were  at  Col. 
lege  together,  and  she  to  him,  like  brother  and 
sister;  and  though  they  have  never  been  fairly 
introduced,  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with  each 
others  characters  as  she  and  yourself. 

On  the  strength  of  my  interest  and  this  ac- 
quaintance, he  romantically  enough  offers  him- 
self to  her  here  in  this  letter.  He  is  rich,  of  a 
leading  family,  and  my  best  friend ;  and  yet  she 
calls  his  generous  offer  impertinence,  and  will 
not  even  answer  the  letter  unless  you  decide 
against  her. 

An  indignant  tear  stood  in  her  dark  eye  that 
appealed  to  me,  as  he  stopped. 

"  Is  it  left  to  me,  quite ;"  I  asked,  "  and  will 
you  abide  by  my  decision  i" 

Harry  left  the  room  abruptly.  As  the  door 
closed,  I  walked  round  the  sofa,  and,  with  a 
trembling  voice  and  a  doubting  heart,  pled  my 
own  cause  against  the  presuming  stranger,  offer- 
ing my  poverty  and  my  love,  instead  of  the 
wealth  and  consequence  of  my  rival.  I  pretume 
I  was  eloquent — I  krum  I  was  earnest. 

Harry's  voice  in  the  entry  raised  me  from  my 
knee,  and,  in  a  moment,  he  came  laughing  in, 
and  called  for  the  decision. 

"  You  promise,"  said  I,  rising,  and  looking  at 
the  beautiful  girl,  as  she  quelled  her  emotion  ; 
"  you  promise,  solemnly,  to  marry  your  brother's 
friend,  Mr  R- ,  if  I  say  it  is  my  wish." 

She  looked  playfully  into  my  face,  and  answer, 
ed — "  I  do !"    She  little  expected  my  reply — 

"  Then  marry  hinV'  said  I,  solemnly ;  "  and 
may  God  bless  you !" 

For  an  instant  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  as 
if  she  doubted  whether  she  had  heard  rightly. 
The  colour  fled  from  her  cheek,  and  her  hands 
dropped  at  her  side ;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  re- 
pented bitterly  the  idle  trick  I  had  practised. 
It  was  explained  as  soon  as  she  recovered  suffi- 
ciently, and  my  repentance  vanished  with  my 
pardon  ;  for  I  had  won  her  when  she  believed 
me  poor,  with  a  dazzling  rival  and  a  pleading 
brother  against  me ;  and  the  "  ugliest  man  she 
ever  saw"  is  Mr  R  (^alia*  Mr  St  James)  and 

her  husband. 

A.  A.  W. 
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THE  PICTURE-DEALER.— A  SKETCH. 

BY  PETER  PAUL  PALETTE. 


The  Picture-Dealer — I  gpeak,  of  course,  pro- 
futionally,  and  of  the  aggregate — is  a  sharp, 
shrewd,  long-headed,  wide-awake,  kind  of  per- 
sonage, whose  business  it  is  to  supply  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts — persons  of  taste  and  fortune — with 
the  "  choice  productions"  of  deceased  painters 
chiefly;  and  who  has  the  very  unenviable  re- 
putation of  not  being  always  honest  in  his 
dealings.  Not  unfrequently,  he  is  a  man  of 
gentlemanly  deportment  and  good  address; 
conversable,  and  full  of  anecdote;  attired  in 
fashionable  style ;  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  and 
that  bit  of  foppery,  an  eye-glass,  ostentatiously 
dangling  from  two  yards  of  gold  chain ;  with  a 
cast  of  countenance  perhaps  rather  Jewish, 
but  whether  inherited  from  his  parents,  or  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  aud  the 
character  formed  by  it,  is  oftentimes  a  matter 
of  doubt.  Honour  and  respectability  are  words 
frequently  on'  the  lip  of  the  Picture-Dealer. 
He  hesitates  not  to  pledge  his  "  honour"  at  all 
times — to  remove  suspicion,  or  strengthen  be- 
lief in  his  judgment  and  integprity.  He  fails 
not  to  assert  his  "  respectability,"  whenever  he 
has  an  opportunity  so  to  do.  He  boasts  of  his 
aristocratic  connexion,  and  speaks  proudly  of 
the  large  sums  he  has  obtained  for  some  of  the 
very  finest  pictures  that  grace  the  galleries  of 
the  great.  Lord  Longpurse  and  the  Marquis 
of  Broadlands  have  been  two  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers : — he  has  sold  them  many  "  brilliant 
gems,"  by  the  best  masters,  which  may  be  seen 
•t  their  residences — pictures  which  came  into 
his  hands  by  the  merest  accident,  in  the  most 
fortunate  manner,  sometimes  at  great  cost ;  and 
he  falls  into  raptures,  as  he  tells  of  the  "  won- 
derfully fine"  Claude,  and  the  "wonderfully 
fine"  Leonardo— magnificent  pictures — that  he 
disposed  of  to  the  Marquis  for  3,500  guineas 
each.  He  talks  of  thousands  as  familiarly  as  a 
stock-broker,  as  though  he  disdained  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  five  pound  note,  till  you 
begin  to  think  him  rich,  though  you  cannot  very 
well  reconcile  that  conjecture  with  certain  equi- 
vocal appearances.  In  confidence,  however,  he 
will  perhaps  inform  you  of  several  heavy  losses 
he  has  sustained,  in  consequence  of  assisting 
friends  in  distress,  or  trusting  men  of  straw  with 
valuable  pictures,  for  which  they  had  no  means 
of  paying.  Two  thousand  pounds  he  lost  at 
once,  by  one  individual,  thought  to  be  a  very 
raqtectable  man,  partner  in  a  large  banking  con- 
cern ;  turned  out  a  most  arrant  rogue  ;  cheated 
•trerybody ;  sailed  for  America  ;  ship  went  down 
la  a  storm  ;  all  on  board  perished ;  household  ef- 
fteta  made  the  best  of ;  creditors  sixpence  in  the 
paand.  Perhaps,  with  a  troubled  countenance, 
fee  will  hint  at  the  extravagance  of  a  son  (he 
sever  had;)  declare  he  has  often  been  on  the 
yfKffp  of  ruin  through  that  son's  misconduct; 
l«fty  notwithstanding  all  he  has  suffered,  and  all 

Mb  f  TWIT  I  .Tot,  vn. ' 


hn  has  lost,  through  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
(and  here  he  will  draw  out  his  handkerchief 
and  blow  his  nose  with  much  pathos,)  he  has 
been  enabled  to  pay  every  man  his  own,  to  hold 
up  his  head  before  the  world,  and  earn  his  sub- 
sistence in  an  honest  and  honourable  way.  If 
you  are  a  benevolent  man,  you  feel  sorry  for  the 
worthy  dealer — you  think  fortune  has  dealt 
hardly  with  him — and  are  half  inclined,  if  you 
can  afford  it,  to  purchase  something — a  "genuine 
Teniers,"  may  be — in  spite  of  some  new  paint  on 
the  sky,  and  your  firm  conviction  that  the 
"  gem"  has  been  pretty  well  "  doctored"  from 
bottom  to  top ;  but  you  are  assured  that 
is  not  the  fact — the  picture  is,  he  believes, 
"  quite  pure" — just  as  it  came  from  the  easel  of 
the  painter,  (no  doubt !)  and,  though  he  asks 
you  only  the  very  low  sum  of  fifty  guineas  for 
it,  he  assures  you,  on  hit  honour,  it  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  splendid  Teniers  he  sold  Lord 
Greenhead  for  ^£350. 

The  picture-dealer  is  a  man  of  the  world ; 
he  has  studied  human  nature  closely  and  intim- 
ately ;  he  can  detect  its  weak  points  with  great 
quickness,  and  often  turn  this  knowledge  to  his 
own  personal  account.  He  is  a  nice  observer 
of  manner,  of  physiognomy,  and  is  seldom  de- 
ceived in  the  inferences  he  draws  from  them. 
He  is  not  long  in  discovering  which  is  the  fa- 
vourite picture  with  a  visiter,  even  though  that 
visiter  regard  it  with  affected  indifference: 
the  anxiety  to  possess  it  is  detected  through  the 
disguise,  however  cleverly  it  be  worn ;  and  the 
price,  when  carelessly  asked,  is,  in  consequence, 
whipped  up ;  the  merits  of  the  "  gem"  pointed 
out  andeulogized  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  ; 
the  rank  and  excellence  of  the  master  expatiated 
upon ;  the  small  number  (perhaps)  of  his  pro- 
ductions; the  difficulty  in  obtainingthem  "pure;" 
the  spotless  purity  of  the  one  most  fortunately 
in  his  possession ;  and  then  the  small  sum  rfe- 
mandedfor  it  J 

To  give  our  Picture-Dealer  a  name,  we  will 
christen  him  Mr  John  Philip  Smok'embrown. 
We  will  suppose  him  to  rent  a  decent  house  in 
London,  somewhere  towards  the  West  End ;  the 
spare  rooms  of  which  house  are  let  off,  at  re- 
munerating sums,  to  young  gentlemen  studying 
medicine  or  the  law,  or  studying  how  to  obtain 
a  living,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  the  great 
metropolis,  where  there  are  so  many  wants  to 
be  supplied,  and  so  many  hands  to  supply  them. 
The  best  part  of  the  house,  of  course,  Mr  Smok- 
'embrown reserves  to  himself ;  and,  in  a  respect- 
ably furnished  apartment,  on  the  second  floor, 
decorated  with  a  few  paintings  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  an  engraving  or  two  from  pictures 
which  he  says  have  passed  through  his  hands  in 
the  way  of  business,  we  will  suppose  him  to  be 
sitting  at  breakfast  alone,  and  speculating  as  to 
the  possibility  of  making  "both  ends  meet."    A 
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oup  of  hot  coffee  is  steuning  on  the  table  before 
him ;  *  plate  of  buttered  toait«  browned  to  a 
sbadBj  temptingly  invites  him  to  eat ;  while  the 
Timet  newspaper,  over  which  his  keen  eye  has 
just  glanced,  lies  expanded  with  its  crowded 
columns  on  the  snowy  cloth  beside  him  :  the  cat 
purrs  on  the  rug ;  and  the  kettle  merrily  sings 
away,  with  a  determination  to  make  the  very 
utmost  of  its  monotonous  voice.  "  Umph  ! — 
another  picture  sale  at  Christie's,"  soliloquises 
Mr  8.;  "Titians,  fierghema,  Cuyps,  Paul  Potters, 
Vandykes,  Guidoa,  Pousains,  Ostades,  Verneta, 
and  all  the  glorious  fraternity — no  shams,  but 
the  real  things ;  at  least  so  sets  forth  the  ad- 
vertisement. Who  knows  but  one  might  pick 
up  something  good  ? — a  Coreggio  or  two  for  a 
ten-pound  note — sell  'em  again  for  a  thousand, 
and  no  bad  profit !  But  it  can't  be.  The 
money — the  money  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub !  My 
last  accompt  unsettled ;  my  purse  getting 
dencedly  light;  my  ways  and  means  at  this 
present  not  very  obvious.  Lord  Leapditch  pro. 
mised  to  call  and  see  my  Murillo ;  but  he  is 
now  down  at  Greenfield,  racing  after  those 
d  d  foxes,  and  heaven  only  knows  when  he 
will  return  to  town.  It  is  of  no  use  waiting  for 
him.  I  wish  a  second  Sampson  would  tie  all 
the  foxes  by  their  tails,  and  drive  them  into  the 
seal  For  my  part,  I  cannot  understand  what 
sport  there  is  in  hunting  a  worthless  beast  like  a 
fox ;  in  running  all  sorts  of  risks,  endangering 
limb  and  life,  to  what  end  ? — ^to  catch  a  villan. 
ous  thing  that  can't  be  cooked  when  it  is  caught ! 
Gods  above  !  what  fools  men  are !  how  irrational ! 
how  lost  to  common  sense! — and  idiots,  like  Lord 
Leapditch,  are  as  the  sands  on  the  seashore ! 
I  will  not  wait  for  my  Lord,  that  is  certain ; 
and  as  for  any  chance  customers,  why,  I  might 
wait  in  vain.  The  wind  must  be  raised.  My 
purse,  like  some  old  picture,  must  be  lined  afresh ; 
out  how  ?  Suppose  I  take  a  trip  into  the  coun- 
try, and  call  at  A ,  and  B ,  and  C . 

Le  Fudge,  1  hear,  has  made  a  pretty  good  thing 
of  his  last  expedition  ;  brought  home  plenty  of 
cash,  and  a  glorious  Both,  that  he  took  in  ex- 
change for  an  old  head,  warranted  Rembrandt, 

painted  by .    Ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  But  what  does 

that  matter  ?    Le  Fudge  is  a  good  fellow ;  a 

fentlemanly  fellow ;  a  clever  fellow  at  a  bargain, 
le  is  a moit  reepeetable  dealer !    There  are 

some  few  buyers  in  A ,  men  with  well-filled 

purses,  and  heads  not  over  loaded  with  brains. 
The  trade  of  B~— —  is  tolerably  good  just  now, 
and,  consequently,  the  picture  /ever  rages  con. 
tagiously.  Mr  Stitchem,  the  taUor  of  that  place, 
though  till  lately  his  ideas  have  never  soared 
above  the  elegances  of  '  West  of  England,'  and 
'  Super.Saxony,'  having  realized  a  little  super, 
fluous  cash,  by  dint  of  indefatigable  industry, 
and  much  pinching  and  screwing,  is  now  lusting, 
(to  use  a  coarse  bat  expressive  term,)  for  a  col. 
lection  of  pictures,  equal  to  Mr  Yardstick's,  the 
linen  draper's.  He  seU  up  for  a  man  of  taste — 
discourses  learnedly  of  the  'old  masters'  (he 
has  a  sublime  contempt  for  all '  moderns;'  thinks 
fhey  are  ignorant  of  the  '  great  prindplet'  of 


their  art ;  unacquainted  with  the  proper  method 
of  '  mixing  their  colours'  &c.,  &c  .;)  talks  fami. 
liarly  of  the  profundities  of  'cfaiaro  scuro,' 
'contour,'  'carnations,'  'tints  and  demi-tints,' 
'  perspective,'  '  drawing,'  and  the  '  line  of 
beauty ;'  has  got  by  heart  the  entire  story  of 
Apelles,  and  his  notable  hieroglyphic;  quotes 
Pilkington,  as  a  clergyman  does  Scripture ;  be- 
comes eloquent  when  he  dilates  on  the  '  expres- 
sion' of  Raffael,  the  '  energy'  of  Michael  Angelo> 
the  '  grace  and  delicacy'  of  Guide,  the  '  har. 
mony'  of  Coreggio,  the  '  chiaro  scuro'  of  Rem. 
brandt  ;  not  unfrequently,  glorifies  an  ancient 
for  the  very  excellences  he  did  not  possess ; 
thinks  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  '  copies,'  and  '  doc- 
tbring,'  (can  see  a  patch  of  new  paint  the  size  of 
half.a-crown :)  in  short,  is  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  merits  of  pictures,  notwithstanding  his 
conceit,  and '  his  '  acuteness,'  and  his  having 
'seen  the  National  Gallery  three  times.'  Very 
/air  game,  say  I.  Will  drop  him  a  note,  and  see 
if  I  cannot  let  him  have  something  good.  He 
spends  his  hard-earned  money  freely;  in  this 
way,  doesn't  mind  a  fifty  pounds,  or  so,  for  a 
'  fine  original,'  '  ^f  it  be  an  original ;'  '  know, 
ing  chap'  though ;  '  wide  awake  ;'  '  has  seen  a 
few  pictures  in  his  time,'  (of  the  '  /ashione,' 
undoubtedly  ;)  '  isn't  to  be  imposed  upon  by  ras- 
cally dealers'— buys  with  his  eyes  open,  and  ia 
very  fair  game,  say  I. 

"  As  to  calling  at  C ,"  continues  Mr  S., 

"  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  that  place 
altogether,  for  certain  sufficient  reasons  known  to 
myself.  I  am  fearful  that  unlucky  Salvator  Rosa 
business  is  not  yet  forgotten  there,  and  might 
materially  operate  against  me  on  another  visit  to 
the  town ;  so,  like  the  Levite  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I  will  pass  by  on  the  other  aide.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  after  all.  I  will  try  t)——, 
instead ;  a  thriving  place ;  plenty  of  money 
there  ;  men  qf  tatte  there  ;  may  drop  a  few  old 
masters  in  that  market,  and  form  a  profitable 
connexion.  So  let  it  be  then :  and  now  to  pre- 
pare for  my  tour.  About  a  dozen  pictures  will 
be  enough  to  start  with — not  more ;  too  much 
choice  is  a  bad  thing,  and  does  harm,  conveying 
the  impression  of  plenty;  one  or  two  decent 
among  'em,  to  give  a  respectability  to  the  whole. 
What  have  I  ?  Oh,  there  are  the  Landscape  and 
Cattle  by  Berghem,  and  the  ditto  by  Both ;  both 
of  a  size ;  make  a  very  nice  pair.  (The  Murillo 
is  too  large — ^besides,  will  be  better  at  home; 
may  catch  Lord  Leapditch  with  that.)  There  'a 
the  forest-scene  by  somebody,  very  like  Hobbima; 
it  would  require  no  very  great  stretch  of  con- 
science to  call  it  Hobbima ;  'tis  very  old,  and 
very  dark,  and  has  a  mark  in  the  corner  that 
might  easily  be  converted  into  H  ;  it  thall 

be  Hobbima.  Three. — Patchemup  has  afew  under 
hand,  improving,  that  will  do  admirably  well; 
must  look  after  him ;  he  is  an  idle  rascal ; — and 
the Rembrandtt'M Head — I  gave  half-a-guinea for 
t'other  day  at  the  broker's — and  Landscape  /rom 
Wilson,  when  touched  up,  &&— will,  I  expect, 
turn  out  better  than  common.  Ah  !  that  Head 
I  hope  to  make  money  by  ;  as  Shakipaare  Mys, 
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tiura't  'speculation'  in  it.  The  Landscape, 
too,  i«  a  most  excellent  copy ;  badly  damaged 
though ;  but,  with  proper  treatment,  may  be  re. 
atored,  and  made  very  like  a  Wilton.  We'll  tee 
what  can  be  done  with  them,  but  Patehemup  is 
hardly  the  man  for  this  job.  He  drinks,  and  his 
hand  is  unsteady.  I  must  find  out  some  one 
.  else.  Well  I  perceive  I  shall  do ;  these,  nicely 
framed  and  boxed,  will  appear  a  respectable 
cargo,  and  a  rest  deal  better  than  they  are.  So 
now  for  my  artist." 

Mr  Smok'ambrown  recollects  a  card  that  was 
recently  put  into  his  hand  by  a  shabby-genteel 
young  man,  soliciting  employment  as  a  picture 
restorer,  and  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  name 
of  Peter  Augustus  Bugging.  " '  Mr  Peter  Augus- 
tus Bogging," '  reads  Mr  8,,  " '  Artist,  No.  42, 
——'  Street,  Drury  Lane,  London.'  —  Not  a 
very  fashionable  locality  for  a  gentleman  with  so 
grandiloquent  a  cognomen,  certainly ;  never 
heard  anything  of  him — '  unknown  to  fame  ;' 
still,  he  may  answer  my  purpose  much  better  than 
a  person  of  greater  celebrity.  I  will  endeavour 
to  find  out  his  whereabouts."  And  away  marches 
Mr  Smok'embrown  in  the  direction  of  Drury 
Lane^  intently  ocenpied  in  calculating  the  pro- 
bable proceeds  of  his  projected  trip. 

Leaving  the  worthy  dealer  to  pursue  his  way 
and  his  meditations  undisturbed  for  a  few  mo. 
ments,  I  will  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  Mr  Peter  Augustus  Bug- 
gina.  This  personage  was  emphatically  a  poor 
artut.  I  do  not  mean  poor  as  to  professional 
ability,  but  as  regards  "  circumstances,"  and  the 
possession  of  the  good  things  of  life.  He  was 
bom  in  a  provincial  town,  somewhere  in  the  north 
ef  England  ;  and,  early  in  life,  began  to  culti. 
▼ate  a  taste  for  painting ;  but,  owing  to  dis- 
couragement from  friends,  and  other  untoward 
oceorrenees,  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  attained 
his  majority,  that  he  made  any  particular  pro. 
greas  in  the  art,  or  looked  forward  to  it  as  the 
oeeupation  by  which  he  was  ultimately  to  earn 
hie  subsistence.  Possessed  of  something  of  a 
poetic  temperament,  and  a  mind  keenly  alive  to 
the  beanties  of  nature,  landscape  was  that  branch 
of  the^art  of  which  he  was  most  fond  ;  though 
to  portrait  punting  he,  in  a  little  while,  turned 
bis  attention,  as  the  employment  likely  to  be. 
cone  most  lucrative.  With  assiduity,  he  toiled 
•t  his  profession  for  several  months,  and  painted, 
more  for  practice  than  for  pay,  the  faces  of  many 
of  his  friends — those  of  them  who  could  be  in- 
doeed  to  give  him  a  sitting ;  made  a  few  good 
hita;  and  spoiled  some  good  canvass;  till,atlength, 
an  event  took  place,  which  determined  what  he 
wna  t*  be,  and  marked  out  the  course  of  his 
ftrtnre  life.  This  event  was  his  marriage.  He 
hnnamn  acqaainted  with  a  young  and  beautiful 
ffidt  of  humble  parentage,  and  without  fortune  ; 
tat  the  very  realization  of  all  his  dreams  of 
ftarale  grace  and  loveliness — to  his  apprehension 
hm  Miere  faaeinatii^  and  divine  than  the  boasted 
Madiceen  Venus— 

MTbe  statue  that  eneiiinti  the  world !" 
TIm  ■Mltihlrin  productions  of  Greek  and  Roman 


art,  were  to  him  as  nothing,  when  eomparad  with 
this  fair  damsel,  this  betwitching  queen  of 
beauty.  She  was  the  great  luminary  before 
whose  eflfulgence  their  lights  paled ;  in  whose 
full  blase  of  glory  their  poor  radiance  was 
swallowed  up.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  besought  her 
to  sit  for  her  likeness ;  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
her  ere  the  task  was  completed ;  married  her 
(the  old  story)  without  any  prospect  of  perman.. 
ent  support ;  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
wretched  of  miserable  man.  A  sigh  for  the  sor- 
rows of  poor  Buggins  I 

After  his  wedding,  he  stayed  not  long  in  his  na. 
tiva  town.  Persuaded  that  London  was  the  place 
where  a  man  of  genius  might  distinguish  him- 
self, and  rise  to  affluenee,  he  disposed  of  his  few 
household  effects  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  raised 
what  little  money  he  could,  to  enable  him  to 
effect  his  object.  With  but  a  few  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  person  not 
able  to  assist  him,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  wil. 
derness  to  which  he  was  going,  on  a  cold  frosty 
night  in  December,  he  and  the  young  wife  of  his 
bosom  started  outside  the  heavy  stage  for  the 
vast  metropolis.  London,  it  is  said,  is  the  grave 
of  great  reputations ;  and  of  email  ones  what  is 
it  ?  The  ambitious  and  hopeful  painter  was  no 
sooner  arrived  in  the  mighty  Babel  than  be  found 
himself  completely  lost;  no  friend  to  advise 
with ;  no  connexion  to  depend  on  for  employment 
and  support ;  his  bit  of  money  daily  becoming 
less  and  less ;  his  towering  hopes  and  vast  expect- 
ations humbled  to  the  dust ;  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  despair,  and,  in  a  little  while,  was  plunged 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  distress. 
How  he  contrived  to  exist  from  day  to  day,  and 
keep  a  poor  roof  over  the  head  of  his  loving 
partner  in  penury,  was  a  puzzle  even  to  himself. 
He  had  been  living  in  London  about  eighteen 
months,  when  our  friend  Mr  Smok'embrown  first 
made  his  acquaintance ;  domiciliated,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  in  a  squalid  abode  in 
the  locality  of  Drury  Lane.  Ha  had  one  child, 
a  gi>],  that  eould  scarcely  stand  without  assist- 
ance ;  and  his  wife  was  soon  to  present  him  with 
a  second.  Of  household  furniti^re  he  had  little 
or  none— tAe{  had  vanished  to  supply  the  press- 
ing wants  of  life ;  so  that  the  internal  appear, 
ance  of  his  miserable  home  was  the  most  wretched 
and  comfortless  possible.  When  our  friend,  the 
dealer,  arrived  at  his  abode,  the  scene  that  met- 
the  eye  of  Mr  8.  was  of  the  most  heartrending 
description.  An  execution  bad  been  put  on 
the  house  for  rent.  A  surly  coarse-looking 
man  was  seated  in  the  chimney  corner,  keeping 
watch  over  the  little  property  Buggins  pos- 
sessed. The  artist  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
administer  consolation  to  his  heart-broken  and 
weeping  wife,  while  big  tears  of  ngony  rolled 
down  his  own  care-worn  cheeks,  in  spite  of  all 
his  attempts  to  check  their  flowing.  The  little 
one,  though  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
its  parents'  grief,  was,  nevertheless,  in  profonnd- 
est  trouble,  making  the  roost  doleful  lamenta- 
tions on  its  mother's  lap,  and  adding  its  small 
wo  to  the  sorrow  of  the  scene.    A  few  words 
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from  BoggioB  served  to' make  our  friend  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  hia  sad  case. 
Smok'embrown  was  a  man  of  little  kindly  sym- 
pathetic feeling :   he  delighted  not  to  soothe 
the  afflictions  of  the  wretched,  or  comfort  the 
wounded  in  heart ;  he  felt  not  for  the  discon. 
solate  wife  or  broken-spirited  artist ;  but,  request- 
ing Buggins  to  accompany  him  home,  hurried  from 
the  scene  of  sorrow  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.     In  the  course  of  their  walk  he  made 
known  the  object  of  his  visit.    The  poor  artist 
leapt  for  joy  at  the  prospect  of  enployment,  how- 
ever small  might  be  the  remuneration  for  his 
labour,  and  readily  undertook  the  contemptible 
task  assigned  him.    He  was  certain  he  could  re- 
store the  pictures  to  Mr  S.'8  satisfaction,  would 
that  gentleman  give  him    a  trial;   and  would 
pledge  himself  that,  when  finished^  they  should 
not  be  told  from  genuine  paintings  by  Rembrandt 
and  Wilson.    He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
styles  of  those  masters,  and  could  imitate  them 
with  the  greatest  exactness ;  had  methods  of 
"  toning"  and  varnishing,  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  age,  which  he  flattered  himself 
were  not  to  be  surpassed :  in  short,  he  so  satisfied 
the  dealer  of  his  skill  and  competency,  that  he 
was   at  length   engaged  to  perform  the  work. 
Smok'embrown,  however,  was  too  crafty  not  to 
fix  his  own  price.    He  knew  very  well  that 
Buggins  was  in  no  condition  to  make  terms  ; 
that  the  poor  wretch  would  not  refuse  the  most 
paltry  wage  offered  him  for  his  labour ;  and,  un- 
generous, iron-hearted  monster,  as  he  was,  took 
advantage  of  the  artist's  miserable  situation, 
proposing  a  few  ahillingt  per  week  till  the  task 
should  be  completed.     It  was  in  vain  for  Buggins 
to  remonstrate.    His  heart  sunk  within  him  at 
the  prospect  of  so  many  hours  of  toil  to  be  so 
ill  rewarded  ;  but  what  could  he  do  ?     He  could 
not  suffer  his  wife  and  child  to  starve  before  his 
eyes ;  he  was  too  happy  to  think  he  could  pro- 
cure them  bread,  if  it  were  only  half  a  loaf ;  in- 
deed, he  felt  almost  grateful  to   the  man  for 
affording  him  a  few  of  the  coarse  necessaries  of 
life,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  that 
man  was  taking  ungenerous  advantage  of  his 
desperate  situation :  -  in  short,  he  was  compelled 
to  agree  to  the  terms  offered  him.    The  work 
was  to  be  done  in  the  dealer's  own  house,  and, 
Buggins  was  pledged  to  reveal  to  no  one  the 
nature  of  his  engagement.    On  the  following 
morning  he  was  to  commence  his  task  ,*  and,  on 
wishing  his  kind-hearted  patron  good- day,  was 
recommended   by  him  to  let  the  law  take  its 
eourie,  as  respected  the  rent  of  his  house  ,*  and 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  look  out  for  a  small  room 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his,  Smok'em- 
hrown's,  habitation,  that  no  time  might  be  lost 
in  coming  and  going.     He  was   quite  certain 
that  a  good  enough  sort  of  place  might  be  easily 
obtained  for  a  shilling  per  week  I  Alas !  alas ! 
for  the  sorrows  of  poor  Buggins. 

"  You  are  just  the  thing,  young  man,"  said 
our  worthy  friend  to  himself,  as  soon  as  the  poor 
artist  had  departed ;  "just  the  kind  of  person  I 
wanted.     I  have  you  nicely  under  my  thumb  ;  I 


for,  as  long  as  it  pleaseth  me  to  keep  you  there— 
and  it  will  be  odd  if  I  do  not  make  some  money 
by  you  before  I  let  you  go.  1  will  keep  you  to 
your  work,  I  warrant  me ,-  and  it  shall  not  be  my 
fault  if  you  idle  over  your  task.  Providence 
seems  to  have  thrown  you  in  my  way  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  myself;  and  blest  be  the  good- 
ness of  God !" 

Imagine  a  few  weeks  to  elapse,  and  the  Pic- 
ture-Dealer, with  his  "  gems,"  to  have  arrived 

in  the  large   and   important   town   of  B . 

Apartments  have  been  taken  in  the  principal 
street,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  or  two 
guineas  per  week.  Notes  have  been  sent  to  the 
chief  collectors  of  the  place,  requesting  the  fa- 
vour of  an  early  call.  Everything  is  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  lover  and  purchaser  of  the  "  fine 
old  masters."  Around  the  room,  in  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  under  lock  and  key,  and  with  a 
carefully  drawn  silk  curtain  before  each,  are 
ranged  the  pictures.  Mr  Smok'embrown  is 
seated  at  a  small  table,  on  which  are  strewn 
half-a-score  of  old  letters,  (which  his  visiters  are 
expected  to  suppose  he  has  received  by  that 
morning's  post  from  home  or  elsewhere,)  appar- 
ently in  the  act  of  replying  to  his  correspondents. 
He  is  anxiously  waiting  for  some  sagacious 
connoisseur  to  come  and  inspect  the  "  gems." 
At  length  and  at  last  a  tap  is  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Mr  Stitchem  is  announced. 

Stitcb.— I    received    your    note    last  even. 

ing,  and  have  taken  an  early  opportunity  of 

calling  upon  you. 

Shuk'em. — Glad  to  see  you,  sir — I  feel  proud. 

SiiTOH. — Well,  what   have    you   got?— any. 

thing  good  ? 

Svok'eu. — Sir,  I  flatter  myself  you  have  rarely 
seen  such  pictures  as  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  to  your  notice. 

Stitch. — Don't    know    that — have     a    few 
beauties  myself." 

Suok'em. — {Unlocking  a  box,  and  drawing  the 
curtain  slowly.) — There,  sir;  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  Do  you  know  that  master,  sir  i 

Stitcb. — Bless  me,  that's  fine ! — that's  a  real 
thing  ! — there's  no  mistaking  a  first-class  picture. 
It's  Hobbima. 

Smdk'em. — You're  right,  sir ;  it  is  Hobbima  ; 
there  is  his  initial,  H,  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
Very  rarely  do  we  find  his  name  or  initial  letters 
upon  any  but  his  finest  pictures.  I  esteem  my. 
self  fortunate  in  havingthisgem  in  my  possession; 
a  splendid  picture ;  a  magnificent  picture ; 
quite  a  jewel !  Good  heavens  !  you  may  see  into 
the  very  depths  of  that  wood ;  and  the  tra- 
vellers seem  really  to  be  io  motion — to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  forest — to 

be ;  and  the  peep  of  bright  blue  sky  through 

the    branches — how   exquisite !    how    poetical ! 
Upon  my  honour  that  picture  is  a  treasure^it 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Stitch. — Very  fine  I — what  is  the  price  ? 
Smok'eh.— Well,  it  ought  to  bring  me  a  hun- 
dred  guineas. 

Stitoh. — ^A   hundred !  that  is  a  great   deal 
of  money. 
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Shok'bm.— What,  for  a  gennine  Hobbima,  of 
•Itch  qnalitjr  f  I  pladgo  you  my  word,  I  have 
■eldom  had  a  finer  picture  of  the  master.  The 
Earl  of  Long^cre  ha«  a  Hobbima  I  sold  him  for 
a  thouiand  guinea*,  not  much  better  than  thig,  I 
can  assure  you.  And  the  picture  is  so  pure — 
not  a  touch  been  put  upon  it ;  I  do  not  think  it 
has  ever  been  cleaned. 

Stitcb..— I  tbinic  it  is  genuine,  and  should 
like  to  call  it  mine  ;  the  price  is  my  only  objec- 
tion.   Cannot  you  take  something  less  for  it  ? 

Sxok'eh. — Less  than  a  hundred  ?^no  !— I 
shoold  lose  money  by  the  transaction. 

Mr  Smok'embrown  elhibits  afewmore  "gems," 
dilating  on  their  great  excellences,  and  their 
very  moderate  price,  till  at  length  he  comes  to 
the  exquisite  Rembrandt,  the  production  of  poor 
Buggins'  ill-paid  labours. 

Smok'bm. — Now,  sir,  you  have  seen  the  whole 
of  my  collection,  with  the  exception  of  one  pic- 
tare,  which,  I  expect,  will  astonish  you.  There, 
air,  (exhibiting  the  painting) — what  do  you  think 
of  this  ? — a  genuine  Rembrandt. 

SrtTcn. — Ah  !  dear  me  I  that  i*  a  picture  1 
Well^  I  never  taw  such  light  and  shade;  such 
effect  ;  such  depth  and  breadth  of  colour ;  such 
great  knobs  of  paint  put  on  with  so  much  judg- 
ment. When  I  stand  here,  (retiring  a  few  pacei,) 
and  look  through  my  hand,  the  effect  is  magical ; 
the  head  seems  to  stand  out  from  the  canvass,  as 
,  though  one  could  walk  round  it.  Well,  well, 
that  if  a  picture  !  There  is  no  mistaking  Rem- 
brandt. How  I  shoold  like  to  see  it  hanging  in 
My  house!  But  the  price,  I  suppose,  is  very 
great 

Smok'kic— No,  considering  its  merits.  That 
picture,  sir,  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
obtain.  It  has  not  been  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent more  than  three  weeks ;  and  my  agent  in 
ilnuterdam  has  had  no  end  of  trouble  about  it. 
It  baa  been  in  the  possession  of  an  old  family 
ttere  ever  since  it  was  painted;  handed  down 
bmu  father  to  son  as  a  most  valuable  treasure  ; 


and,  I  can  assure  yon,  no  money  wouldliave  pur- 
chased it  till  very  recently.  I  have  kept  my 
eye  upon  it  for  a  long  time,  and  instructed  my 
agent  to  buy  it,  at  any  price,  if  he  should  ever 
have  the  opportunity.  Lately,  in  consequence 
of  unfortunate  mercantile  speculations,  the 
family  became  reduced,  and  their  property  was 
sold  in  order  to  pay  their  creditors;  of  course, 
the  picture,  among  the  rest  of  their  effects,  came 
to  the  hammer.  There  was  great  competition 
for  it — bidding  ran  very  high  ;  but  it  was  pur- 
chased for  me  by  my  agent,  and  I  now  offer  it 
you  for  the  extremely  low  sum  of  fifty  guinea*. 

Stitch.— The  picture 's  mine.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  twice  fifty  1  Send  it  home  to  my 
house,  and  I  will  give  you  a  check  for  the  money. 
Yardstick  never  had  such  a  picture  as  this  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  I  suppose  you  toar- 
rant  it. 

Smok'bm. — I  have  no  objection  to  warrant  it, 
sir,  what  you  lee  it,  (atide.)  Look  at  it  closely  ; 
examine  it  for  yourself;  you  cannot  be  deceived 
in  a  genuine  Rembrandt.  Your  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Masters  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  decide  for  yourself.  Did  you  ever  see  in  a 
copy  such  free  pencilling;  such  masterly  touches; 
such  bold  execution  ?  Believe  me,  sir,  no  one 
but  Rembrandt  could  have  produced  a  gem  of 
such  surpassing  excellence  as  the  one  of  which 
you  can  now  proudly  call  yourself  the  possessor. 
Stitch. — I  see — 1  see.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
genuine,  and,  I  suppose,  pure,  (inquiringly.) 

Smok'em. — Quite  pure,  sir — not  a  touch  upon  it, 
on  my  honour.  Good  morning,  sir.  (Bowa 
Stitehem  out.) 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mr  Smok'embrown,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  and  chuckling  with  delight.  "  I 
have  gained  a  trifle  by  that  job.  Clever  man  is 
Stitehem.  Elnows  more  of  tailoring  than  pictures, 
though  :  said  I'd  let  him  have  eomething  good  ! 
Now,  then,  who  is  next  ?  Who  will  give  fifty 
guineas  for  the  Wilton  ?" 
Reader  ! — so  much  for  the  Pieture-Dealer. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 


Skudom  haa  a  man  exercised  a  more  permanent 
infinenee  on  hia  race  than  Jeremy  Bentham.  His 
mind  led  the  leading  minds  of  his  age.  Of  him, 
Madam  de  Stael  said — "  He  will  give  his  name  to 
the  era."  Happy,  indeed,  will  it  be  for  the 
world  when  hi*  era  is  arrived^the  era  in  which 
(W  greatett  happinet*  principle  shall  be  the 
givond-work  of  the  laws,  and  the  guide  of  the 
iwrala  ef  mankind. 

Once  conversing  with  Talleyrand,  he  thus  ex- 
freased  himself  to  me : — "  I  have  known  many 
gmt  warriora — many  great  statesmen — many 
gaaat  authors — but  only  one  great  geniut,  and 
tiwt  gmat  is  Jeremy  Bentham." 

TaOaynnd  indaced  Napoleon  to  read  Ben- 


tham's  Theory  of  Morals  and  Legislation.  The 
Emperor's  remark  upon  it  was — "  That  is  a  book 
which  will enlightenmany  libraries."  It  wassayiiig 
more  than  if  he  had  said — It  will  instruct  many 
philosophers. 

Bentham's  great-grandfather,  Brian,  was  a 
prosperous  pawnbroker  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  a  relation  of  that  Sir  Jeremy  Snow  who  was 
one  of  the  bankers  cheated  by  Charles  H. 
when  he  closed  the  Exchequer.  In  those  days 
the  profession  of  a  pawnbroker  was  far  more 
elevated  than  row.  Brian  Bentham  had  con- 
nection with  the  founder  of  the  Aldgate  Charity, 
Sir  John  Cass,  and  with  many  other  distinguished 
people.    He  died  possessed  of  some  thousands 
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of  pounds.  Hi>  Mil)  Jeremy  Bentham'a  ancestor, 
was  a  Jaoobite  Lawyer,  "neither  better  nor 
worse,"  as  bis  distinguUhed  descendant  used  to 
say  of  him,  "than  the  average  rate  of  attor- 
neys." He  bore  his  father's  name,  and  had  a 
partner,  one  Mr  Avis,  whose  brother  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  the  times  by  marrying  a  rich 
Jewess.  The  Avisos  were  people  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  city.  In  their  family  was  a 
literary  lady,  an  unmarried  maiden — Aliss  Bar- 
bara Avis — who  was  even  a  Latin  scholar.  One 
of  the  most  awful  events  of  Jeremy  Bentham's 
life,  was  his  introduction  to  the  erudite  Miss 
Barbara.  He  was  then  not  seven  years  old,  and 
his  father  compelled  him  to  learn  by  rote  one  of 
Horace's  satires,  that  he  might  repeat  it  when 
the  lady  arrived  to  pay  the  family  a  visit.  Such 
visits  were  talked  of  long  before  they  came,  vnd 
long  after  they  were  over :  they  were  events  in 
the  family  history.  This  learned  lady  seems  to 
}iave  been  less  terrible  than  the  trembling  timid 
boy  anticipated ;  and  he  got  through  his  "  Qui 
fit  Mecsnas,"  with  due  honour. 

But  before  introducing  Jeremy  Bentham  on 
the  stage,  I  should  have  mentioned  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth.  He  was  born  in  Red  Lion 
Street,  Houndsditob,  on  the  6-lj  February, 
1740.  I  found  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  one 
of  bis  school-books — "  £  Libris  Jeremiffi  Ben- 
tham, Junioris :  6°  Die  Januarii,  Anno  Domini 
1753.  annoque  ^tatis  suae  Quinto,  hoc  Scriptum 
fuit." 

His  grandfather,  who,  though  no  Papist,  was  a 
great  devotee  of  the  Stuarts,  had  the  habit  of 
hoarding  and  hiding  large  quantities  of  money  in 
various  parts  of  the  house.  Considerable  sums, 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  his  family, 
were  found,  at  his  death  and  at  subsequent 
periods,  in  foreign  and  domestic  gold  coin ;  and 
when  Jeremy  was  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  old, 
twenty  or  thirty  guineas  fell  out  of  a  place  which 
he  had  been  using  as  a  receptacle  for  his  toys. 
Strong  aversion  to  the  reigning  family — doubts 
of  the  stability  of  the  funds — apprehensions  of 
danger— and  the  desire  of  having  some  immediate 
tangible  resources — induced  many  Jacobitestodo 
what  Brian  Bentham  did.  It  was  said  that  Pope  or 
jiis  father  came  into  possession  of  a  hidden  trea- 
sure of  £iiO,000  in  gold,  which  was  kept  in  a  closet, 
and  drawn  upon  according  to  need — ^the  interest 
being  sacrificed.  But,  withal,  the  old  lawyer 
managed  to  invest  in  land  a  large  amount  of 
money,  the  result  of  his  savings,  and  added  to 
the  fortune  his  father  had  bequeathed.  Ben- 
tham's father  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  him 
that  his  grandfather's  affairs  had  been  "dis- 
ordered," and  that  he  had  "extricated  them 
from  confusion  ;"  but  the  confusion  or  disorder 
were  not  intelligible  to  our  jurist,  who  saw  only 
small  responsibilities  and  large  assets. 

Of  late  years,  some  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  extent  of  Jacobitism  which  pervaded  the  higher 
classes,  where  it  was  deeply  rooted  and  widely 
spread ;  and  among  the  people  of  the  metropolis, 
at  least,  it  was  far  more  prevalent  a. century  ago 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Bentham  has  assured 


me,  not  only  that  multitudes  of  the  citizens  of 
London  were  friendly  to  the  Stuarts,  but  that 
even  in  the  corporation  there  were  aldermen 
waiting  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family,  whenever  a  fit  occasion  eould  be 
found.  In  the  year  1745,  the  addresses  of  the 
Pretender  had  a  wide  circulation;  and  many 
papers,  shewing  the  zeal  and  interest  which  his 
forefathers  felt  in  the  success  of  the  Sttuurts,  fell 
into  Bentham's  hands.  Bentham's  grandfather 
had  struggled  hard  for  the  clerkship  of  the 
Cordwainers'  Company.  He  attributed  his  fail- 
ure to  his  political  sincerity— to  his  devotion  to 
the  legitimate  race. 

Some  of  the  Bentham  family,  notwithstanding, 
made  their  way,  under  the  auspices  of  the  domi- 
nant authorities.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy 
Board  was  the  first  cousin  of  Bentham's  father. 
He  lived  a  life  of  jollity  on  Tower  Hill — ^was  a 
member  of  the  Beef-Steak  Club— a  warm-hearted 
man,  who  was  disposed  to  ehew  all  sorts  of  kind- 
ness to  his  young  kinsman.  Bentham  thus  spoke 
of  him : — "  I  longed  for  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him  ;  but  a  coldness  existed  between 
him  and  my  father ;  and,  I  am  boimd  to  say,  my 
hther  waa  not  the  injured  party.  Now  an4 
tiien  I  did  obtain  the  privilege  of  viuttng  him. 
My  visits  were  mostly  confined  to  those  nights  of 
beatitude  on  which  the  annual  fire-works  were 
displayed  on  Tower  Hill,  and  which  I  looked 
at,  in  a  state  of  eostasy,  i^om  his  windows."         , 

Bentham  often  talked  pleasantly  and  playfully 
of  what  he  called  his  Fatronimici,  "  A  son  of 
a  first  cpuMn  of  my  father  was  Captain  Cook's 
purser  when  he  went  his  first  voyage  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  J  wanted  him  to  talk  to  me 
of  his  travels ;  but  I  never  got  one  faot  out  of 
him  except  this,  that  on  one  occasion,  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  they  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
terrible  noise  with  wbii^  the  fiing  made  love  to 
one  of  his  lieges.  Another  second  cousin  was 
a  banker  at  Sheerness ;  another  was  a  gentleman 
farmer;  and  another  was  guilty  of  some  crim* 
for  which  he  was  hanged." 

Of  his  female  ancestors— of  the  relations  on 
his  mother's  side,  and  of  his  mother  especially, 
Bentham  always  spoke  with  the  most  affectionate 
tenderness.  His  grandmother,  on  his  father's 
side,  was  named  Tabor,"  believed  to  be  of 
the  same  family  as  the  Doctor  Tabor  who  was 

'  She  wu  the  daughter  of  Randolph  Croxall,  vicar 
of  SBliaburjr.  From  a  blank  leaf  of  Dngdale'i  Monaili- 
con  I  extract  what  follows  :— 

"  The  author  of  tbii  book  wai  my  neighbour  an4  very 
good  friend,  by  who«e  means  I  was  settl^  at  ToUeahunt 
Knight,  in  Essex,  and  sflerwarda  I  left  that  living  and 
removed  to  Tollesbory.  Mr  Dagdale  waa  Imighted  bjr 
King  Charles  II.,  and  made  Qnarter-King-at-Armi,  de- 
cidedly for  his  great  industry  and  abilities.  I,  Randolph 
Croxall,  was  bom  at  Shnstock;  in  Warwickshire,  where 
the  cbiefett  in  the  town,  except  Mr  Dugdale's  posterity, 
are  of  my  name  and  are  my  near  relations.  ^  .  .  . 
God  gave  me  by  my  wife  four  children,  that  lived  to  be 
men  and  women."  The  eldest  be  speaks  of  was  Samuel, 
bom  tCd5.  (He  was  probably  the  father  of  Or  Samuel 
Croxall,  who  was  Arch-deaconof  Salop,  and  wrote  "The 
Fair  Circassian,"  "  The  Vision,"  "  Scripture  Polities," 
kc.)  "  My  daughter,  Dorothy,"  the  MS.  goes  on  to  re- 
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nude  «  Knight  of  the  Bath  in  the  time  of  Charles 
U.,  in  consequence  of  his  successful  treatment 
of  various  royal  and  noble  persons,  by  the  use 
of  the  medicine  then  called  Jesuits'  (but  now 
Peruvian)   bark.    One  member  of  his  grand- 
mother's family^  Mr  Ray,  a  relation  of  the  bo- 
tanist, had  educated  Bentham's  father,  and  tras 
an  object  to  him  of  so  much  respect  and  affec- 
tion, that  he  sought  him,  on  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  (whom  he  fondly  loved,)  hoping  to 
find  from  him   solace  in  his  affliction.      This 
Mr  Ray  had  several  brothers  :  one,  a  traveller, 
though  he  died  when  Bentham  was  only  six  years 
old,  was  to  him  an  object  of  extreme  interest  and 
admiration.    "  Well  do  I  remember,"  said  Ben- 
tham, in  his  old  age,  "  his  good-natured,  playful 
humour^his  kindness  during  his  visits  to  my 
grandmother^his  letters  which  were  sent  by  his 
father  to  mine.    Deep  was  the  affliction  which  I 
felt  at  his  death ;  and,  when  the  news  came, 
there  was  nobody  to  keep  up  my  spirits  but  my 
grandmother.     When  he  was  gone,  his  letters 
made  him  present.    They  interested  me  so  much, 
that  I  should  know  his  signature  now,  'after 
three-fourths  of  a  century,   though  it  was  a 
sad  Bcrawl.    I  recollect  his  writing  about  the 
Polygars  ;  so  the  scene  of  his  adventures  must 
have  been  Southern  India,  somewhat  near  Tra- 
vancore.  He  used  to  sing  me  songs  whose  music 
even  now  vibrates  in  my  ears.   Among  them  was 
"  My  Highland  Laddie." 

"  1i*j  heaven  itill  gnard,  and  loVe  nward, 
Hy  Highland  Laddie  I" 

The  maiden  name  of  Bentham's  mother  was 
Alida  Grove.  Her  father  was  theyounger  son  of  a 
younger  son  ;  and,  though  belonging  to  a  family 
of  some  consequence,  his  condition  was  not 
higher  than  that  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Andover. 
His  early  life  was  one  of  marked  vicissitudes. 
His  later  years  were  progressively  prosperous. 
On  bis  death  the  business  was  disposed  of,  and 
the  family  withdrew  to  Browning  Hill,  ne.ar 
Reading  ;  a  spot,  the  recollection  of  which  was 
to  Bentham,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  exist- 
ence, like  a  thought  of  paradise.  One  great- 
snele  had  been  a  publisher — (a  brother  of  Ben- 
tham's grandmother) — his  name  was  Woodward. 
He  brought  out  Tindal's  "  Christianity,  as  Old 
as  the  Creation."  He  used  to  talk  to  Bentham 
of  books  and  booksellers— of  "  Honest  Tom 
Payne,"  whose  shop  was  then  contiguous  to  the 
Mewagate,  and  was  a  sort  of  gathering  place  for 
the  lettered  aristocracy  of  the  times.  Wood- 
ward retired  from  business — was  crippled  and 
rich.  Socb  part  of  his  stock  as  was  unsold  and  nn- 
■nletUe,  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  library  at 
Browning  HiU,  and  served  for  'young  Bentham's 
iaUUaetJul  pabulum. 

Three  nsters — Bentham's  grandmother.  Grove  ; 
m  widow  Molford;  an  unmarried  great-aunt, 
IMonh;  and,  occasionally,  Bentham'is  mother 
—  liatHnnPy   lived  at   Browning   Hill.     They 

-  Was  bora  tte  16th  of  Febnurr,  1668,  and  if 

~  t»  Mr  Jobn  TabfT,  tutor  of  Sonth  Hannlngfield, 

"  im  Umn,  where  she  liveth  yirtuoualy 


were  all  kind  to,  as  they  were  all  fond  of,  the 
studious  boy.  "  But  my  aunt  Deborah  was  too 
prone  to  talk  of  the  people  of  quality  whom  she 
knew  ;  for  she  knew  the  Ridleys  and  Colbornes, 
and  divers  other  great  families.  I  cared  nothing 
about  such  topics.  I  wished  she  would  talk  of 
Vortigern  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  but  I  wished 
in  vain." 

Bentham  made,  throughout  his  life,  open  war 
upon  the  maxim,  De  mortuU  nil  nisi  bonum  s 
and  as  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  father  in  terms 
of  strong  disapprobation,  and  sketched  his  cha- 
racter with  unsparing  truth,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  justifying  the  course  he  pursued,  by  something 
like  the  following  reasoning : — "  Why  should  a 
Latin  or  an  English*  proverb  screen  theobaracter 
of  our  ancestors  from  investigation  i  The  sup- 
pression of  truth  may  be  as  baneful  as  the  utter- 
ance of  untruth.   By  one  as  well  as  by  the  other, 
and  often  equally  by  either,  may  wrong  obtain  a 
triumph,  or  right  be  visited  by  defeat.     In  the 
abstract  and  intrinsic  nature  of  the  dogma,  there 
is  mendacity — in  its  application  inevitable  mis. 
chief.    Take  the  case  of  flattery  bestowed  upon 
dead  tyrants.    What  does  it  serve  but  to  en- 
courage a  continuance  or  a  repetition  of  tyran- 
nical acts }    The  other  day,  a  journalist,  who 
wrote  In  terms  of  deserved   reprobation  on  the 
character  of  a  deceased  monarch,  was  severely 
punished.    Had  he  uttered  any  quantity  of  laud- 
atory lying,  reward  would  probably  have  been  his 
lot ; — a  small  portion  of  criminatory  truth  sub- 
jected him  to  heavy  inflictions.    And  thus  is  ve- 
racity polluted  and  persecuted  !  No  anathema, 
then,  Whether  in  English  or  Latin,  will  prevent 
me  from  speaking  truth,  even  though  to  speak 
truth  may  be  to  speak  ill  of  my  father.    Has  he 
suffered,  can  he  suffer,  how  should  he  suffer  by 
it  ?  And  will  my  speaking  sincerely  of  his  cha- 
racter redound  to  the  disadvantage  of  mine? 
While  he  lived,  from  my  birth  to  his   death,  I 
never  gave  him  any  ground  to  complain  of  me. 
Often  and  often  have  I  heard  from  him  sponta- 
neous and  heartfelt  assurances  of  the  contrary. 
My  conduct  may  indeed  have  sometimes  been  a 
cause  of  regret  and  distatisfhction  to  him  ;  but 
on  what  ground  ?    My  '  weakness  and  impru- 
dence' in  keeping  wrapt  up  in  a  napkin  the  ta- 
lents which  it  had  pleased  God  to  confer  on  ma 
— ^in  rendering  useless,  as  he  averred,  my  powers 
of  raising  myself  to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity. 
The  seals  were  mine,  would  I  but  muster  up 
confidence  and  resolution  enough  to  seize  them. 
He  was  continually  telling  me  that  everything 
was  to  be  done  by  '  pushing ;'  but  all  his  argu. 
ments  failed  to  prevail  on  me  to  assume  the  re- 
quisite energy.     '  Pushing,'  would  he  repeat— 
'  pushing'  was  the  one  thing  needful ;  but '  push- 
ing' was  not   congenial  to  my  character.     He 
taught  it  successfully  to  his  second  wife's  child- 
ren, (the  Abbotts,)  but  he  could  not  teach  it  to  me. 
If  I  dissect  my  father's  character,  it  is  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  I  direct  the  dissection  of  my  own 
body — iC  is  in  the  wish  to  be  useful  to  my  spa- 

*  «  'Tia  an  ill  bird  that  harries  its  own  nest." 
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cies — useful  in  one  way  hj  one  operation,  useful 
in  another  way  by  the  other.  I  claim  no  merit 
—I  make  no  sacrifice— I  shall  do  both  at  no  cost. 
Yet  good  may  be  done  to  mankind  beyond  the 
individual  case.  My  example  may  influence 
others,  to  whom,  by  my  deed,  I  say,  '  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.' 

"  In  what  I  may  say  of  my  father,  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  malice.  I  was  always  on  good  terms 
with  my  father.  Had  I  not  been,  1  should  not  dare 
to  speak  freely,  lest  the  value  of  my  testimony 
should  be  diminished.  How  often,  down  to  the 
last  hours  of  our  intercourse,  when  we  were  sit- 
ting on  contiguous  chairs,  has  my  father  taken 
up  my  hand  and  kissed  it ! 

"  His  second  wife  exhibited  the  character  of 
a  mother-in-law  as  painted  on  every  sign-post. 
My  father  has  often  said  to  me — '  I'll  do  you  the 
justice  to  say,  that  neither  of  you  has  ever 
spoken  a  word  to  me  against  the  other.'  To  his 
lady,  this  forbearance  was  not  a  task  of  any  great 
difficulty ,'  for  though  at  every  step  she  stood  in 
my  way,  at  no  step  did  I  ever  stand  in  her's. 
Her  situation  was  that  of  empress — mine,  that 
of  a  poor  relation  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  suf- 
fering, by  privations,  and  serious  and  unprovoked 
insults.  When  I  presented  an  humble  petition, 
that  my  father's  visits  to  my  chambers  should  ra- 
ther be  in  an  evening  than  in  a  morning,  as  in  the 
latter  case,  the  thread  of  my  studies  was  broken, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day,  together  with  those 
ideas  suggested  by  continuous  thought,  irrevoca- 
bly lost,  she  has  more  than  once  told  me  that '  It 
should  not  be — she  would  not  suffer  it.'  I  had 
then  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  passing  in 
the  world  but  by  the  newspaper  which  I  some- 
times took  up  from  my  faUier's  table.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  her  to  snatch  it  violently  out  of 
my  hand.  The  table,  whatever  was  the  provi- 
sion for  others,  was  always  scantily  spread  when 
I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation.  Necessity 
sometimes  forced  me  to  sit  there ;  but  during 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  of  the  small 
apple  pie  which  was  ordinarily  provided,  it  was 
never  my  good  fortune  to  get  half  of  what  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have." 
i'  Mrs  Bentham  was  a  great  devotee  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  tormented  Bentham  by 
perpetually  introducing  religious  discussions, 
which  he  as  invariably  sought  to  avoid.  "  She 
frequently  upbraided  me  with  opinions  which  it 
was  her  good  pleasure  to  attribute  to  me,  and 
liked  to  talk  to^me,  whom  she  called  Mr  Jerry 
of  Hume's  impiety."  But  even  to  his  father  he 
never  opened  his  lips  on  a  topic  which  he  knew 
would  be  painful  to  him.  A  short  time  before 
his  father's  death,  when  they  were  seated  toge- 
ther in  the  study,  the  old  man  took  his  son's 
hand,  which  he  kissed,  and  said — "  Jerry!  you 
have  made  a  philosopher  of  me !"  But  even  to 
this  remark  Bentham  made  no  reply,  lest  it 
might  embroil  him  with  his  mother-in-law,  whose 
opinions  were  intolerant  Church.of.Englandism. 
Bentham's  sketch  of  her  character  may  serve  as 
a  portrait  of  a  whole  genus,  too  numerous  and 
too  influential,  ains !  in  the  world.    "  She  had  an 


exalted  idea  of  the  credetula  of  the  Church,  and 
the  temporal  rewards  attached  to  them.  They 
were  connected  with  a  sentiment  of  power  and 
dignity,  of  which  a  portion  belonged  to  herself 
as  member  of  that  church.  Interest,  in  a  sort  of 
technical  sense,  was  the  grand  object  of  her  ad- 
miration. <  What  an  interest,  what  a  powerful 
interest  such  a  man  has !  see  what  things  are  to 
be  done  by  interest !'  was  the  observation  and  the 
teaching  of  her  worldly  wisdom ;  and  what  she 
meant  by  'interest'  was  the  facility  of  acquiring, 
by  any  means,  for  the  purposes  of  self-advance- 
ment, the  services  of  the  givers  of  good  gifts. 
By  religion  she  never  understood  piety;  for 
which  she  had  no  panegyrics,  neither  for  the 
substance  nor  the  semblance :  piety  weighed  fur 
little  in  her  scales.  Of  abstract  merit — of  ser- 
vice done  to  maukind  as  a  claim  to  recompense 
—she  seldom  spoke ;  and  if  she  spoke,  it  was  in 
terms  of  scorn  and  jealousy.  Her  manners  were 
dreadfully  oppressive;  and  I  was  sometimes  glad 
to  have  the  shield  of  protection  thrown  over  me 
by  one  of  my  brothers-in-law,  who  was  nine  years 
younger  than  I — he  a  boy  and  I  a  man." 

In  the  mind  of  Bentham's  father,  selfishness 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  unchecked  sove- 
reign. Affection,  benevolence,  he  had  none. 
He  considered  every  service  done  to  others  as 
80  much  lost  to  himself — that  he  was  so  much 
the  poorer  for  the  kindnesses  he  rendered  to 
any  one  else.  He  had  not  learned  that,  by 
every  benefit  done  to  another  by  his  agency, 
he  was,  in  fact,  so  much  the  richer  in  proper, 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit.  Bentham 
mentioned  that,  once  being  in  a  boat  with  his 
father,  mother-in-law,  and,  probably,  one  of  her 
sons,  his  father  made  an  observation,  with  a 
ehuckle  of  satisfaction,  in  which  Mrs  Bentham 
joined  :  "  Now,  should  it  so  happen  that  a  leak 
were  sprung,  and  that  we  all  went  to  the  bottom, 
is  there  a  creature  upon  earth  that  would  feel 
any  concern  at  the  thoughts  of  it  ?"  "  The  re- 
flection," said  Bentham,  "  filled  me  with  gloom.  I 
made  no  observation.  I  did  not  agree  with  my 
father  as  to  the  fact.  Whether  his  conception 
was  right  or  wrong,  my  thoughts  were  always  of 
e  contrary  kind.  I  believed  that  there  were  in 
this  world  some  to  whom  my  death  would  not  be 
wholly  indifferent;  not  many,  indeed — many 
they  could  not  be — ^for  I  had  obtained  admission 
to  the  society  of  the  few  alone,  yet  could  not 
but  indulge  the  hope  that,  among  these  few,  there 
were  those  who  felt  some  concern  in  my  exist- 
ence, and  even  interest  in  my  usefulness." 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  Bentham  took  a 
dislike  to  lawyers  and  to  the  profession  of  the 
law ;  yet  to  law  studies  he  was  forced  to  direct 
his  attention.  He  perceived  very  soon,  or  fancied 
he  perceived,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  craft  of 
the  profession  to  engage  the  malevolent  passions 
in  the  multifarious  forms  of  litigation — to  use  a 
man's  self-love  as  the  instrument  for  robbings 
him  of  his  money — to  complicate  questions  oa 
the  pretence  of  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
client — to  sow  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the 
minds  of  others,  in  order  to  reap  a  harvest  of  emo. 
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lament  to  him  who  iag^^eets  them ;  and  all  this, 
a«  it  appeared  to  the  ingenuousneMof  hisyonth, 
eolonred  the  convictions,  and  perhaps  strength- 
ened some  of  the  prejadices  of  his  riper  years. 

Though  Bentham's  father  had  the  reputation 
in  the  city  of  "  a  rery  learned"  and  a  "  very 
clerer  man,"  that  reputation  seems  rather  to 
hare  been  founded  on  airs  of  dignity,  and  as- 
mmptions  of  superiority,  which  too  often  pass 
current  in  the  world  aa  representations  of  true 
wisdom.  He  had,  like  his  illustrious  son,  a 
phraseology  of  his  own.  If  a  person  neglected 
to  visit  him,  he  would  call  the  absence  "  self, 
•equestration."  If  a  client  left  him,  he  shook  his 
head  and  said — "  Ah !  he  has  taken  himself  into 
his  own  hands."  He  had  two  ways  of  account- 
ing for  all  condr  ■•■t  which  was  opposed  to  his 
standard.  If  the  party  were  of  such  rank  as  that, 
without  presumption,  he  might  sit  in  judgment, 
he  called  the  deed  he  disapproved  of,  "  infatua. 
tion  ;"  but  when  he  was  afraid  to  attribute  any- 
thing like  blame,  he  always  said  it  was  "  a  mys. 
tery."  And  these  two  words — "  infatuation" 
and  "  mystery" — ^were  the  talismans  with  which 
he  explained  whatever  was  otherwise  unsxplidn. 
able,  and  dealt  out  a  sort  of  oracular  decision  to 
hie  hearers.  But  Bentham  did  not  perceive 
tither  wisdom  or  eloquence  in  the  manner  or  the 
Batter  of  his  father's  law-giving  ;  and  he  often 
left  the  room  in  sQent  abadiment  when  his  father, 
aftw  uttering  the  solemn  words  "  mystery"  or 


"infatuation,"  considered  he  had  both  instructed 
and  delighted  his  auditors,  and  sat  down  in  evi. 
dent  self-satisfaction. 

His  mind  was  a  confused  one ;  and  he  could 
not  get  out  of  the  entanglements  which  his  want 
of  precise  ideas  created.  He  adopted  for  the 
family  motto— Tam  bene  quam  benigne,'  and, 
when  Bentham  was  very  young,  he  was  called  on 
to  translate  the  phrase,  the  application  of  which 
his  father  considered  a  most  lucky  hit,  for  it  was 
meant  to  convey  a  recondite  meaning — Tam  bene, 
read  backwards,  was  to  designate  Ben-tham, 
The  lad  neither  valued  the  wit  nor  preserved  the 
motto,  though  he  once  observed  to  me—"  My 
father's  reasons  were  as  good  as  those  which 
justify  nine-tenths  of  the  mottos  in  use." 

Bentham's  father  had,  in  truth,  not  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  the  delicacy  and  diffi. 
dence  of  his  son's  nature.  He  pressed  harshly 
upon  all  his  susceptibilities.  In  speaking  of  him 
at  so  much  length,  I  have  been  developing  the 
biography  of  Bentham  himself — unveiling  the 
secrets  of  his  mind,  while  shewing  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  He  whose  maturer  and  later  life 
flowed  in  one  stream  of  continued  happiness—* 
the  most  gay  and  joyous  of  men — had  of  his  boy- 
hood few  recollections  of  pleasure,  except,  in- 
deed, when  he  escaped  from  his  father's  influence 
to  some  Eden  in  the  country,  or  some  solitudo 
in  town. 
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BY  TOBY  ALLSPY. 


It  is  an  inconvenient  thing  for  an  indolent 
fdlow  like  myself,  whose  inertness  is  willing  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  cameleon,  and  take  the 
colour  of  the  nearest  object,  to  be  surrounded 
by  persons  extreme  in  their  opinions,  or  ex- 
aggerated in  their  qualities.  I  am  unfortunate 
in  having  two  intimate  friends  of  natures  so 
opposite,  that,  unless  I  were  to  vary  the  tenor  of 
my  principles  five  hundred  times  a  day,  it  would 
be  impoeaible  to  harmonise  with  their  alternate 
vagaries.  Sir  Josiah  Crabbe  (unlike  the  ami. 
able  poet  who  once  rejoiced  in  the  same  sur. 
aaiM)  is  s  gentleman  grievously  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  things  of  this 
vorU.  The  qwctades  through  which  he  scru- 
tiaises  mankind  and  their  doings  are  of  a  dingy 
Uae  ;  and  his  axiom  of  nil  admirari  is  so  abso. 
late,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  word  "Good" 
ever  iaaoed,  in  an  approbative  sense,  from  his 

My  Mend  Joe  Ramble,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
«■•  ef  those  provekingly  good.hnmoured  rattles, 
«fcaw  high  spbita  put  them  in  conceit  with 
■ms  ddn^  that  ought  to  challenge  criticism. 
Th*  0fm  of  pea*  Joe  is  neither  disposed  to 
ifmmOf  rimwiag  the  world  through  an  nnna. 
tfl  — <iilw,  iwref  that  "curious"  kind  which 
Miiirt***  "■•*•  defotmity."    He  has  an  in- 


tuitive  faculty  for  walking  on  the  sunny  side  o( 
the  highways  and  byways  of  life.    Everything 
seems  to  smile  upon  him,  or  rather  he  seems  to> 
smile  upon  everything  he  approaches.    He  can.. 
not  be  made  to  believe  that  matters,  public  or 
private,  ever  go  amiss.    The  throne,  the  govern- 
ment,   the    country — all  are   unexceptionable;^ 
He  will  not  even  have  the  weather  abused  in  bir 
hearing — the  weather,  that  chartered  scapegosl 
of  English  ill-hnmour !    If  the  harvest  be  a  bad! 
one,  so  much  the  better  for  the  farmers;  if  a 
good  one,  so  much  the  better  for  the  public;. 
When  Ireland  is  reported  to  be  in  a  state  off 
tranquillity,  he  thanks  God  that  her  prospects 
are  mending;    when  in  a  state  of   rebelUeay 
he  is  delighted — for  what  chance  of  recevwr. 
ing    her    rights    without    a    little   stir?      On 
Queen  Victoria's  accession,  he  threw  up  hia  hat 
some  five  feet   higher  than  other  people — "A 
female  reign! — a  reign  rivalling  the  glories  off 
the  days  of  Queen  Bess  and  Queen  Anne,"  was 
all  that  had  been  wanting  to  complete  the  civil- 
ization of  the  kingdom,  and  the  foreign  triumphs 
of  the  British  empire ;  and  now  that  the  Queen's 
marriage  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  ha 
cannot  sufficiently  rejoice  that  the  sceptre  should 
be  held,  partnerwise,  by  one  of  the  firmer  sex. 
Ramble  is,  in  short,  the  most  coptented  man 
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alive.  National,  even  to  bigotry,  he  is  persuaded 
that  England  is  not  only  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world,  but  that,  were  all  other  countries  in 
leagueagainsther,asagaingt  Napoleon,  they  would 
be  losing  their  time  and  trouble :  unconquerable, 
uniubmergeable,  she  would  still  remain 
"  Unhnrt  amid  th*  war  of  clemsnu, 
Th«  wreck  of  matter,  and  tbe  cnuh  of  world*," 

Now,  I  can  encounter  these  two  friends  of 
mine  singly,  whether  as  friends  or  antagonists. 
By  humouring  their  vagaries,  (which,  after  all, 
regard  only  their  renown  as  rational  beings,)  I 
keep  them  on  good  terms  with  themselves,  and, 
consequently,  with  me.  But  when  any  unluckj^ 
circumstance  brings  them  into  collision  within  the 
limits  of  my  Diogenic  tub,  or  attic,  then  comes  the 
tug  of  war — and  such  a  tug  I  Crabbe  is  loud  and 
fractious;  Ramble  persevering  and  aggravating; 
find,  as  the  bleat  of  a  lamb  will  provoke  an  irritable 
dog  to  keep  up  bis  barking.  Ramble's  slight 
monosyllables  have  often  the  effect  of  worrying 
his  adversary  out  of  all  Christian  patience. 

The  other  morning.  Sir  Jos.  waa  sitting  with 
me  in  one  of  his  ultra-acrimonious  dispositions. 
He  had  been  railing  against  everything  in  the 
material  or  immaterial  world — the  affairs  of  the 
East,  the  affairs  of  tbe  West — the  cabinet,  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  all  other  professional  and 
corporate  bodies  whose  healths  are  drunk  at  pub. 
lie  dinners  ;  and  I  had  tacitly  allowed  the  storm 
to  roar  itself  dry.  Since  it  pleased  him  to  assert 
that  the  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  since  I  felt 
unconscious  of  any  power  to  mend  them,  I  pat 
on  a  look  of  sympathy,  and  was  mum.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me  how  people  can  agitate 
their  minds  about  the  East  or  the  West,  so  long 
as  matters  are  going  on  quietly  within  th«  nearest 
degree  of  longitude ;  and  when  Crabbe  inquired, 
ivith  a  grave  face,  on  entering  the  room,  "  How 
matters  were  going  on  in  Egypt  ?"  I  would  fain 
have  answered,  (had  he  not  looked  so  plaguy 
cross,)  that  I  understood  "  the  pyramids  were  as 
well  as  cotild  be  expected." 

I  kept  silence,  howevei>— yea,  even  from  the 
foolish  words  that  tempted  me — asd  submitted 
to  be  assured  that  England  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  her  most  important  alliances;  her  moat 
valuable  colonies ;  her  financial  reputation  :  that 
Britannia  was  becoming  a  lady  of  anything  but 
unsullied  reputation ;  that  America  had  ceased 
to  visit  her,  and  Europe  was  cutting  her  acquaint- 
ance :  and  tried  to  preserve  a  becoming  elonga- 
tion of  countenance,  when  every  minute,  like  tbe 
toll  of  a  funeral-bell.  Sir  Josiak  emitted  some 
new  and  dolorous  announcemeat.  When,  .lo  1 
just  as  I  was  beginning  to  feel  aa  though  a  parish 
pall  hung  heavy  upon  my  shoulders,  in  bounced 
my  friend  Ramble,  his  mettled  cheeks  distended 
by  a  smile,  and  his  white  teeth  gUsteniog  like 
those  of  a  hungry  pointer. 

« Just  arrived  in  England,  my  dear  boy  I" 
cried  he  ;  "  only  three  hours  laaded  at  the 
Tower  stairs !" 

And  my  friend  Crabbe  (who  aeemed  to  reseat 
his  intnuioD  in  such  towering  iq|»irits,  as  a  per- 
sonal offence)  looked  aa  if  he  iangiti  to  isqair* 


whether  poor  Joe  had  travelled  on  the  broad 
grin  all  the  way  from  France. 

"  ir«r«'«  comfort  I"  resumed  Ramble,  presun^ 
forward  towards  tbe  fireside  the  arm-chair  in 
which  he  ensconced  himself,  to  the  utter  discom- 
posure of  [my  previous  guest.  "  Here's  what 
enables  one  to  defy  winter,  death,  or  the  doctors  1 
A  good  sea-ooal  fire— a  glorious  English  fireside !" 
"  I  have  always  understood,  sir,"  replied 
Crabbe— to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  addressing 
himself  for  confirmation — "  that  there  was  no^ 
thing  more  unwholesome  on  earth  than  a  sea- 
coal  fire.  To  aay  nothing  of  the  cursed  sulphur 
which  turns  everything  black  io  the  room,  (evea 
one's  temper ;)  to  say  nothing  of  the  filthy  gases 
emitted,  of  which,  not  being  a  chemist,  I  ant 
incompetent  to  speak,  (and  I  wish  I  were  also 
incompetent  to  smell,)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
innumerable  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  in  Eng- 
land to  our  mad  habit  of  roasting  ourselves 
half  the  morning  before  the  bars  of  a  grate,  as  a 
preparative  for  confronting  the  severity  of  the 
moat  infernal  climate  on  the  face  of  the  habit, 
able  globe." 

"  Climate,  my  dear  sir  1"  cried  Ramble — "  Cli- 
mate! Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  merit  of 
foreign  climates.  I've  just  come  from  Nice, 
where  I  was  shrivelled  up  like  a  dead  leaf  with 
the  bise.  I  spent  the  spring  in  Constantinople, 
where  it  snowed  half  the  time  and  rained 
t'other;  mid  I  am  now  enabled  to  assert  from 
experience,  what  I  have  often  heard  advanced  by 
travelled  men,  that  England  has  the  best — that 
is,  the  most  enjoyable  climate  in  the  universal 
world.  Yon  are  neither  scorched  and  dried  up, 
as  in  the  south,  nor  mildewed  as  in  the  norths 
nor  — — 

Crabbe,  who  had  been  shrugging  his  shoulders 
impatiently  fwr  some  moments,  now  burst  out 
with — "  There  is  some  difference  between  bein^ 
roasted  to  rags,  sir,  and  not  warmed  through  I 
The  question  of  the  English  climate  is  suffi- 
cie^y  set  at  rest  by  the  masses  of  green  fruit 
one^sees  piled  in  our  marketa,  in  our  streets,  at 
our  very  tables— an  effectual  check  against  un- 
due increase  of  population.  It  sets  one's  teeth 
on  edge  to  think  of  it  1" 

*'  Well,  well ;  so  long  as  our  harvests  are 
abundant  we  may  dispense  with  •  few  apples 
and  pears,"  cried  Ramble.  "  And  nature  has, 
at  least,  provided  us  with  the  means  of  bidding' 
defiance  to  the  weather.  Look  at  this  admirable 
fire,"  cried  he,  starting  up,  and  placing  himself 
before  it,  in  precisely  such  an  attitude  as  to  pre- 
vent our  complying  with  his  request.  "  I  look 
upon  an  Englishman's  hearth  as  the  palladium 
of  national  glory ;  I  look  upon  our  firesides  as 
the  instigants  of  our  domestic  happiness — as 
the  reward  of  our  domestic  virtues !" 

"  And  I,"  cried  Crabbe,  whose  temper,  albeit 
the  glowing  grate  was  in  eclipse,  was  rising  to 
fever  heat — "  I  look  upon  an  English  fireside  as 
the  bane  of  all  national  prosperity,  as  the  clog 
upon  all  national  progress;  as  the  screen  of  our 
inertness;  the  pretext  for  our  incapacity;  the 
ho(-b«d  of  our  selfiidiness,  vulgarity,  and  pride. 
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The  pretended  comfort  of  the  fireside  is  the  mo- 
tiTe  of  onr  closing  onrselres  up,  evening  after 
erening,  within  our  own  doors,  to  the  extinction 
of  all  social  intercourse;  and,  consequently,  to  the 
suppression  of  all  the  more  expansive  impulses  of 
the  hnman  soal.  While  other  civilized  nations 
delight  in  the  intercommnnication  which  forwards 
the  interests  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  public 
weal;  an  Englishman  holds  it  a  certificate  of 
BMrit  that,  after  muddling  his  brains  with  heady 
port,  he  can  potter  away  his  evening  over  the  fire, 
BuddHng  liis  affections  with  the  twaddle  of  his 
wife  and  daughters,  as  they  yawn  over  their 
carpet  work  or  sewing.  What  effort  does  such  a 
aun  make,  sir,  to  improve  their  understanding 
or  his  own  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should  not  make  an 
dbrt,"  remonstrated  Ramble.  "  He  might  read 
aloud  instructive  books." 

"  Ay,  and  put  them  to  sleep  before  bed-time," 
iaternipted  Crabbe,  crabbedly. 

"  He  might  direct  the  conversation  to  sub- 
jects of  popolar  interest." 

"  Which  the  misses  would  cut  short  by  talk- 
wc  of  cruets,  lambswool,  and  a  new  stitch. 
Whereas,  were  it  not  for  the  attraction  of  that 
accursed  fireside,  over  which  he  has  coddled 
Uaaelf  from  his  boyhood  till  he  has  secured  a 
rheomatism  from  every  casual  encounter  of  the 
night  air,  he  would  take  his  young  people  into 
the  society  of  those  of  their  own  age,  to  the  im- 
prerement  of  their  spirits  and  intellects,  and  the 
encouragement  of  th6se  friendships  and  connec- 
tions which  are  to  cheer  their  after  progress 
through  life.  An  Englishman  does  little  or 
nothing  for  the  cultivation  of  acquaintanceships. 
He  thinks  it  enough,  for  the  happiness  of  his 
faouly,  that  he  cherishes  one  or  two  old  bores 
•f  friends,  who  entertain,  word  for  word,  and 
Uander  for  blunder,  the  same  opinions  as  him- 
self It  i*  his  favourite  boast  that  he  don't  care 
shoot  the  world.  He  swears,  on  every  fresh 
viatation,  that  he  hates  large  parties ;  which, 
Mag  interpreted,  means  that  he  is  snugger  in 
his  own  home,  where  he  can  engross  the  whole 
faeside,  and  lay  down  the  law,  than  in  a  more 
otended  circle,  where  he  must  share  with  other 
peopiohis  consequence  and  right  of  shin-broiling." 

*'  Well,  I  must  still  confess  myself,  on  that 
point,  a  John  Bull,"  cried  Ramble,  shaking  up 
hit  feathers,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  said  a  fine 
thing,  and  was  proud  of  himself. 

"  Nobody  doubts  you,  sir ;  and  you  are  in  the 
majority — yon  are  decidedly  in  tlie  majority  !" 
cried  S^  Jos.  <*  For  my  part,  I  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  no  man's  pleasures  or  pursuits ;  I  only 
permit  myself  to  despise  them  I" 

"  I  fancy  I  shall  have  most  people  oq  my  side, 
when  I  say,  that  a  good  iire  on  a  winter'*  e  irening 
is  not  so  very  despicable !"  cried  Ramble,  rubbing 
iuahoads,  with  a  chuckle.  "  With  a  commodious 
inming-roora,  having  an  Axminster  carpet,  well- 
haed  curtains^  dosely  drawn  in  the  rear  ;  on  one 
■de  a  smoking'  notable,  on  the  other  a  handsome 
Rightly  woman,  and  in  front  a  fine,  clear,  bright, 
(Ivwiii^  fire,  of  Newcastle  coal;  I  challenge  life 


to  produce  anything  tending  more  completely  to 
the  promotion  of  human  happiness  !" 

Poor  Joe  now  looked  so  provokingly  triumph- 
ant, that  Sir  Josiah  could  scarcely  contun  him- 
self. 

"  Ay,  ay !"  cried  he,  "  If  John  Bull  were  to 
put  forth  a  new  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  such 
would  be  the  modern  substitute  for  the  Garden 
of  Eden !  All  this  humdrum  humbug  is  the 
paradise  of  northern  imaginations  !  Instead  of 
seeking  the  interchange  of  mind  enjoyable  in  a 
large  assemblage  of  rational  beings,  the  English- 
man makes  it  an  article  of  religion  to  sink  himself 
in  inglorious  sensuality  of  this  de- spiritualizing 
description !  An  Englishman  of  genius,  for  in« 
stance,  must  consent  to  pass  for  a  libertine, 
unless  he  will  submit  to  become  a  mere  vulgar 
voluptuous  egotist,  (for  one  need  not  be  the  less 
an  egotist  because  one's  hobby  is  warranted  to 
carry  double.)  Selfishness  may  be  amplified 
into  a  partnership  concern ;  and  I  look  upon 
what  is  called  the  domestic  happiness  of  Eng- 
land, as  only  a  more  refined  system  of  double- 
bodied  egotism." 

"  Every  country  has  its  customs,"  argued 
Ramble,  undiscouroged.  "  The  English  are  not 
a  gregarious  people.  In  Italy,  society  is  held 
together  by  the  bond  of  music — an  orchestra  or 
a  chorus  being  a  pretext  for  association ;  but  I 
don't  know  that  either  the  minds  or  morals  of 
the  Italians  are  the  more  indebted  to  the  opera. 
In  France,  politics  and  the  theatres  tend  also  to 
the  creation  of  masses.  People  meet  at  cafes  to 
read  the  newspapers,  or  seek  excitement  in  the 
throng  of  theatres ;  but,  in  every  instance,  my 
dear  sir,  this  results  from  the  absence  of  do- 
mestic affections,  from  the  want  of  domestic 
comforts.  The  marriage  of  a  foreigner  has  been 
the  effect  of  a  family  engagement,  not  of  pre- 
ference, not  of  attachment ;  and,  as  to  his  home, 
with  draughts  of  air  streaming  through  every 
door  and  window,  and  a  conple  of  smouldering 
logs  substituted  for  a  fine  glowing  mass  of  ignited 
matter  that  sends  warmth  into  the  depths  of 
one's  heart,  and  evokes  all  the  kindlier  feelings 
of  humanity,  what  has  it  to  boost  that  need 
detain  him  from  the  chattering  mob  of  asaenu 
blies,  or  the  false  glare  of  a  theatre  f" 

"  Nothing,  certainly !  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  he  has  become  more  intelligent,  more 
refined,  more  independent,  than  ourselves.  Which 
capital,  pray,  is  progressing  most  rapidly  ?  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Uublin,  or  Paris?  Which 
nation  has  effected  most  in  self-enfranchisement 
within  the  last  ten  years  ?  The  English  or  the 
French  ?  MThere  are  the  arts  most  cultivated  ? 
Where  are  the  sciences  most  encouraged  ? 
Whence  do  we  borrow  our  elegant  inventions— • 
our  lessons  of  taste — the  tone  of  our  publie 
amusements — ^the  mode  of  all  we  eat,  wear,  sing, 
dance,  or  assume  in  the  way  of  petsonal  or  social 
embellishments?  From  the  Continent,  sir!— 
From  the  Continent,  which  is  not  too  much  en-> 
grossed  in  warming  its  shins  to  neglect  its  power 
of  invention.  From  the  Continent,  which,  as  it 
does  not  atatioa  itself  with  its  coat-flaps  In  its 
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hands  before  the  fireplace,  in  the  most  indecent 
attitude  ever  imBg^ned  by  the  sensuality  of 
mankind,  is  not  brutalized  out  of  all  reiinement 
of  soul  or  elegance  of  manners!  Now,  sirl 
because  we  have  accustomed  our  cuticles  to  this 
unnatoral  vitrification,  ore  the  great  bonds  of 
society  to  be  loosed  ?  Is  there  to  be  none  of 
that  expanded  fellowship  of  intellect,  from  whence 
arises  the  great  regeneration  of  the  species— 
the  grand  elevation  of  national  motives — the 
cheering  prospect  of  national  glory?  Rather 
than  witness  such  degeneration,  I  pray  that 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  would  buy  up  the 
infernal  reserves  of  Staffordshire  and  New. 
castle,  and  freeze  us  into  the  necessity  of  con- 
gregating together  for  the  sake  of  bodily 
warmth !" 

"  Upon  my  life,  I  can't  conceive  what  we  want 
more  in  the  way  of  association  than  we  now 
enjoy!"  cried  Ramble.  "  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  professians  pass  their  whole  mornings 
in  social  communication," 

"  As  for  the  despatch  of  business,  an  English, 
man  will  do  anything  for  the  good  of  the  shop." 

"  Then,  of  an  evening,  Parliament  brings 
together  nightly,  eight  months  of  the  year,  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
community." 

"  Still  for  what  they  pretend  to  call  despatch 
of  business — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
about  despatching  it." 

"  WeU,  the  Clubs  ?— look  at  the  Clubs  of 
London  1  Every  fashionable  street  has  its  Club ; 
and  the  West  End,  a  whole  street  of  them,  where 
the  society  you  advocate  may  be  obtained  on  the 
easiest  terms." 

"The  Clubs?"  cried  the  pessimist.  "  The 
Clubs  I — ^talk  of  the  Club's  in  the  way  of  social 
intercourse!  For  what  were  they  instituted, 
pray,  but  that  the  Englishman's  fireside  might 
be  permanently  ex-domesticated,  in  a  spot  where 
the  claims  of  civilization  are  altogether  abolish, 
ed  ?— a  spot  where  the  fireside  is  secure  from 
petticoat  participation ;  where  hundreds  of  coat. 
flaps  may  be  uplifted  instead  of  a  pair;  a  special 
mart  of  social  egotism;  an  association  for  the 
encouragement  of  selfishness,  for  the  promotion 
of  unchristian  sensuality.  Since  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  Clubs,  which,  instead  of  affording 
cheerful  intercommunication  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  a  man,  of  what  is  called  good  company. 


affects  to  frequent,  for  the  enjoyment  of  hi^newo. 
paper,  his  cigar,  or  his  solitary  meal ;  the  theatres, 
the  concert-rooms,  the  coteries,  and  all  other 
places  of  public  entertainment  have  been  de- 
serted, or,  rather,  bequeathed  to  the  ezdosive 
use  of  the  weaker  moiety  of  the  human  race. 
And  why  ?  Because,  sir,  these  Clubs  are  an  insti- 
tution founded  upon  the  same  confounded  system 
of  fireside  enjoyments— an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Englishman's  fireside— tlieEnglisbman's  eon- 
founded  fireside !" 

"  Still,"  persisted  Ramble,  (in  the  provoking 
little  "fikt  de  voix"  which  Moli^re  ascribes  to 
"  la  raiton")  "  yon  must  admit  that,  however  it 
may  deteriorate  John  Bull's  intelligence,  the 
domestic  fireside  constitutes  the  cradle  of  his  vir- 
tues." 

"  Curse  on  his  virtues ! — ^they've  undone  hi* 
country  1"  cried  Sir  Jos,  in  the  phrase  applied 
by  Addison  to  Cato,  and  by  a  modem  moralist  to 
George  III.  "  Because  King  George  chose  to 
dine  on  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  (at  the  hour  when 
his  rou^  son  was  breakfasting  on  a  devilled 
fowl,)  he  was  allowed  to  fling  away  America 
without  reproof,  and  to  hang  thirty  forgers  of 
ons.pound  notes  and  aee  of  spades,  per  month, 
without  scruple  of  conscience  1  So  is  it  with 
that  arch-hnmbug  of  humbugs,  John  Bull ;  who 
allows  himself  to  revel  in  oceans  of  gin  and  bit- 
ters— to  gramble  away  his  inheritance,  from  tlt« 
pea  and  thimble-rig  to  Crockford's  or  the  Stock 
Exchange — to  render  our  public  thoroughfares 
a  school  of  the  filthiest  immorality — to  do  every- 
thing that  is  vile  and  vicious  in  a  fifty-fold  more 
glaring  and  offensive  manner  than  his  neigh- 
bours, because  he  pays  his  taxes,  toasts  Church 
and  State,  and  proses  to  any  one  who  will  listen 
to  him,  alraut  the  charms  of  an  fingUshman's 
fireside." 

"Nevertheless,  I  think  I  could  prove  to  you," 
persisted  Ramble,  with  undisturbed  equanimity, 
"  that  much  of  what  you  have  advanced"—— 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  slam  of  the 
door.  While  the  optimist  was  caressing  his  legs, 
and  admiring  the  set  of  his  boots,  the  pessimist 
had  shaken  hands  with  me  and  departed,  leaving 
the  smiling  Joe  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
hearthrug,  in  that  characteristic  and  unceri- 
monious  attitude  of  self-indulgence  which  has 
become  typical,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  of  Tan  Emolubman's  FnutawB. 


A  DANISH  TRADITION. 


The  island  of  Zealand  is  joined,  on  the  north- 
west, by  a  narrow  sandy  strip  of  land,  to  a  beau, 
tiful  and  fertile  peninsula,  thickly  dotted  with 
cottages,  and  forming  a  little  district  in  itself. 
It  boasts  of  one  small  town,  beyond  wliich  the 
peninsula  extends  in  a  bold  headland,  far  out 
into  the  wild  and  stormy  Cattegat,  forming  a 
landscape  of  the  most  ble^  and  desolate  descrip- 
tion. The  shifting  sand  has  destroyed  all  traces 
of  vegetation  ;  moving  sand  hills — the  play  of  the 
tempests  which,  unchecked,  sweep  over  the  land 


from  the  stormy  sea — are  constantly  changing 
their  position,  and  arise  and  disappear  in  ever, 
varying  succession.  While  travelling  through 
the  island,  I,  on  one  occasion,  spent  an  hour  in 
this  place ;  and  it  has  left  on  my  mind  a  picture 
of  horror  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  was  rid. 
ing  alone  over  the  desert  and  sandy  flat,  when 
there  arose  from  the  north,  on  the  side  nearest 
the  sea,  a  storm,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  waves  ran  high,  the  clouds 
chased  each  other  through  the  firmament,  the 
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ddea  becaiM  dark  mnd  lowaring^,  the  sand  began 
to  gire  way  in  masses  under  the  feet  of  my 
hwM,  and  at  last  rose  in  whirlwinds  and  filled 
tke  air.  The  |>ath  mmld  no  longer  be  discerned, 
the  hone  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  loose 
saad ;  hearen,  earth,  and  sea,  seemed  all  mingled 
together  in  one  wild  tunralt ;  and  every  object 
was  enrektped  in  a  elond  of  sand  and  dust. 
There  was  no  trace  of  life  or  regetation ;  the 
tenpcst  whistled  through  the  air ;  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  lashed  the  shore ;  the  thunder  rolled 
in  the  distance;  and  the  dall  lurid  lightning 
seemed  as  though  it  could  scarcely  penetrate  the 
air,  thick  with  particles  of  the  flying  soiL  The 
danger  was  imminent ;  when  suddenly  a  heavy 
thnader  shower  began  to  fall,  and  effectually  laid 
the  shifting  sand;  enabling  me,  though  tho. 
rangUy  drenched,  to  find  my  way  to  the  little 


It  wa*  OD  this  desolate  track  of  country,  about 
a  qoarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  that  the  vil- 
la^ «f  Konrig  was  sitnated.  The  sand  has  long 
■iaee  destroyed  all  traees  of  human  dwellings ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  principally  sailors  and 
ishemen,  have  long  since  removed  to  another 
^■scter  ;  the  church  alone  remains,  standing  so- 
fitaiy  npon  a  little  eminence,  and  surrounded, 
SB  all  sides,  by  the  melancholy  and  constantly 
Aiftiag  desert.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  following 
■MMt  mysterious  oocurrence  :— 

it  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen. 
tary,  that  the  old  and  venerable  pastor  of  the 
vibge  snt  in  his  lonely  apartment,  sunk  in  deep 
■editatioo.  It  was  midnight ;  the  house  lay  at 
the  cxtrcBuity  of  the  village  ;  and,  as  the  simple 
■aoners  of  the  inhabitants  rendered  it  unneces- 
ssiy  te  eni^oy  bolt  or  bar,  the  doors  all  re- 
■■ined  oipen.  The  lamp  was  boming  dimly, 
sad  the  solemn  silence  was  unbroken,  save  by 
the  rippling  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  pale  moon 
beheld  ber  own  reflection.  Suddenly  the  old 
amn  heard  the  doors  beneath  opening,  and  recog. 
Bised  the  heavy  footsteps  of  men  upon  the  stair. 
case ;  he  now  looked  up,  expecting  to  receive  a 
aiimnns,  in  all  probability,  to  attend  a  dying 
ftnam,  and  administer  spiritual  consolation. 
Two  stmnge-looklDg  men  now  entered  the 
apartment,  dad  in  white  mantles,  and  approached 
Urn  in  the  most  courteous  manner.  "  Pastor  of 
Norwig,'  said  the  first  of  the  intruders,  "  we 
reqnest  yon  to  follow  lu ;  there  is  a  wedding  to 
be  eelem wised,  and  the  bridal  pair  are  already 
awnitiog  yon  in  the  church."  He  then  shewed 
the  tU  man  a  heavy  purse  of  gold,  which  he 
proaised  shonld  be  his,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
tnnUe  and  annoyance  such  an  iU-timed  sum. 
moBS  aught  occasion  him.  The  pastor  stared 
in  astonishment  at  the  stranger  ;  for  there  was 
samelhiD^  in  his  appearance  which  seemed  to 
him  awfiiJ  and  almost  spectral ;  hut  the  latter 
only  repented  bis  words,  and  that  in  a  more 
tbealening  and  commanding  tone.  When  the 
aU  lann  b^gnn  to  collect  himseU,  he  represented 
Is  the  atran^r  that  his  sacred  ofiSce  did  not 
permit  kim  to  perform  the  marriage-service 
vjtkout  Mone  previona  knowledge  of  the  indivi- 


duals, besides  going  through  the  formalities 
which  the  law  required.  The  second  stranger 
now  stepped  forward.  "  Yon  have  the  choice," 
said  he,  "  of  following  us  and  receiving  the  prof, 
fered  sum  of  money,  or  of  remaining  here  and  hav* 
ing  a  bullet  sent  through  your  head."  So  saying, 
he  held  a  pistol  to  the  pastor's  forehead,  and 
awaited  his  answer.  The  old  clergyman  turned 
pale,  and  having  silently  and  hastily  risen  up, 
and  put  on  a  sort  of  upper  garment,  replied,  "  I 
am  ready."  The  strangers,  meanwhile,  had  spo- 
ken Danish,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  they  were  foreigners.  They 
now  proceeded  in  silence  through  the  village, 
and  the  pastor  followed. 

It  was  a  completely  dark  autumn  night,  for 
the  moon  had  already  gone  down ;  but,  as  they 
left  the  village,  the  old  man  perceived,  to  hhi 
surprise,  that  the  church  was  brilliantly  illu. 
minated.  Onwards,  however,  in  silence  strode 
his  two  companions,  wrapped  in  their  white 
mantles,  and  leaving  the  sandy  plain  behind 
them  ;  while  he,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  pace  with  them. 

On  reaching  the  church,  they  bound  a  hand, 
kerchief  over  his  eyes ;  immediately  afterwards, 
he  heard  the  well-known  side  doors  open  with  a 
jarring  noise,  and  he  was  forcibly  thrown  in 
among  a  dense  crowd  of  men.  There  was  a  mar- 
mnr  of  many  voices  pervading  the  chnrch ;  and 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  he  could  dis- 
tinguish words  of  a  language  totally  unknown  to 
him.  It  was  Russian,  as  he  suspected  at  the 
time. '  Whilst  he  was  yet  standing,  with  band- 
aged  eyes,  pressed  on  every  side,  helpless,  and 
in  the  greatest  terror  and  confusion,  he  felt  his 
hand  suddenly  seized,  and  he  was  hurried  through 
the  midst  of  the  throng,' which  appeared  to  give 
way.  At  last  the  bandage  was  loosened,  he 
recognised  one  of  his  first  companions  near  him, 
and  found  himself  standing  before  the  altar.  It 
was  decorated  with  a  row  of  enormous  wax 
candles,  in  massive  silver  candlesticks  ;  and  the 
church  itself  was  so  brilliantly  illuminated,  that 
the  most  distant  object  was  distinctly  perceptible. 
Daring  the  time  that  his  eyes  were  bandaged, 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  had  appeared  to  him  tre- 
mendous ;  hut  now  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
multitude  had,  if  possible,  on  his  timid  soul,  a 
still  more  appalling  effect.  Although  the  seats 
and  side  passages  were  crowded  with  men,  yet 
the  middle  aisle  was  completely  empty,  and  the 
pastor  distinguished,  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  newly 
dog  grave ;  the  pavement  stone  which  had  covered 
the  spot,  now  lying  against  the  side  of  a  neigh- 
bouring seat.  Men  only  were  to  be  seen,  with 
the  exception  of  a  solit^^  female,  whom  the  old 
man  fancied  he  could  discern  in  the  most  distant 
corner  of  the  church. 

The  silence  lasted  for  some  minutes ;  not  even 
the  least  movement  being  heard ;  meantime 
arose  in  the  soul  of  the  pastor  a  dark  and  heavy 
misgiving  that  some  deed  of  horror  was  about  to 
be  performed. 

At  last  a  man  rose  up,  whose  magnificent 
dress  distinguished   him  from  the  rest,   and 
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ghewed  him  to  be  of  higher  rank.  He  strode 
hastily  along  the  empty  aisle,  while  the  multitude 
gazed  upon  him,  and  hie  steps  resounded  through 
the  church.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  broad 
ehoaldered,  and  strongly  built  ;  his  mien  was 
haughty ;  his  countenance  bronzed  with  expoeure 
to  the  weather ;  his  hair  like  the  raven  ;  his  fea- 
tures strongly  marked  ;  and  his  lips  compressed 
with  angry  determination ; — a  high  aquiline  nose 
increased  the  hauteur  of  his  aspect,  and  long 
bushy  eyebrows  overshadowed  the  small  and 
fierce  black  eyes  which  gleamed  beneath  them. 
He  wore  a  green  surcoat,  richly  ornamented  with 
gold ;  and  on  his  bosom  glittered  a  star. 

The  bride,  who  now  kneeled  beside  him,  was 
also  splendidly  dressed :  a  blue  robe,  embroidered 
-with  silver,  enveloped  her  slender  form,  aod  fell 
in  thick  folds  over  her  graceful  limbs  ;  while  a 
diadem,  resplendent  with  jewels,  decorated  her 
long  fair  hair.  Notwithstanding  the  change 
which  it  was  evident  had  lately  passed  over  her 
features,  beauty  and  loveliness  could  still  plainly 
be  discerned.  Her  cheeks  now  looked  as  cold 
and  inanimate  as  those  of  a  marble  statue  ;  not 
a  muscle  of  her  countenance  moved,  her  pale  lips 
seemed  dead,  her  eyes  were  fixed  and  glazed  as 
those  of  a  corpse,  and  her  arms  hung  powerless 
by  her  sides.  Thue  she  kneeled — a  picture  of 
death ;  and  the  by.etanders  might  well  be  in 
doubt  whether  her  overpowering  terror  had  de- 
prived  her  of  consciousness,  or  if  nature  were 
merely  striving  to  recruit  her  shattered  frame 
by  a  deep  and  almost  preternatural  slumber. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  pastor  observed  an 
old  and  ngly  female,  attired  in  a  fantastic 
oriental-looking  costume,  with  a  blue  and  red 
turban  on  her  head  ;  who,  with  a  malicious,  nay, 
almost  mocking  expression,  watched  the  kneeling 
bride.  Behind  the  bridegroom,  stood  a  dark 
gigantic  man,  who  seemed  to  gaze  immoveably  on 
vacancy. 

The  pastor,  whose  senses  had  almost  forsaken 
him  from  terror,  remained  some  time  silent, 
until  a  stern  glance  from  the  bridegroom  re- 
minded him  of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform.  But 
what  put  him  into  new  confusion  was  the  un- 
certainty whether  the  bridal  pair  would  under- 
stand hie  language,  it  was  indeed  improbable  ; 
neverthelesa,  he  composed  himself,  and  demand- 
ed their  names. 

"  Neander !  Feodora !"  replied  the  bridegroom, 
in  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  old  man  now  began  the  marriage  service ; 
but  his  voice  quivered;he  constantly  went  wrong, 
and  repeated  the  same  words  twice.  The  kneel- 
ing pair,  however,  took  no  notice  of  his  confusion, 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  previous  conjecture 
that  they  were  either  unacquainted  with  his 
language,  or  understood  it  but  imperfectly. 
When  he  asked  the  qnestion,  "  Neander,  wilt 
thou  receive  Feodora,  who  now  kneels  beside 
thee,  for  thy  wedded  wife?"  he  was  doubtful 
if  the  bridegroom  would  understand  him  so  a* 
to  reply ;  but,  to  his  astonishment,'  the  latter 
pronounced  "  Yes,"  so  loudly  and  distinctly,  as 
to  rin^  tbrouj^h  the  church.    Deep  groans  issu- 


ing on  every  side  from  the  multitude,  accom- 
panied this  terrible  "  Yes ;"  and  a  silent  shud- 
der, for  the  first  time,  set  in  motion  the  corpse- 
like features  of  the  bride.  The  pastor  now 
turned  himself  to  the  latter,  and,  speaking  more 
loudly,  as  though  he  would  fain  awake  her  from 
her  death-like  slumber,  thus  addressed  her— 
"  Feodora,  if  thou  wilt  acknowledged  Neander, 
now  kneeling  beside  thee,  for  thy  husband,  then 
answer  "  Yes  !"  Upon  this,  the  inanimate  bride 
seemed  to  awake,  an  expression  of  overpowering 
terror  passed  over  her  countenance,  her  pale  lips 
quivered,  a  transient  brilliancy  gleamed  from 
her  eyes,  and  her  bosom  heaved.  The  "  Yea" 
now  sounded  like  the  shriek  of  anguish  from  the 
mouth  of  a  dying  person,  and  seemed  to  find  an 
echo  in  the  involuntary  murmur  of  pity  which 
escaped  from  the  crowd. 

The  bride  sank  insensible  into  the  arms  of  the 
malicious  old  crone  behind  her,  and  some  minutes 
passed  in  the  most  appalling  silence.  At  last  she 
resumed  her  place,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  the 
pastor  concluded  the  service.  The  bridegroom 
now  arose  and  led  the  tottering  bride  towards 
her  former  seat,  while  the  old  woman  and  the 
tall  man  followed  behind.  The  first  companions 
of  the  clergyman  than  reappeared,  and  having 
once  more  tied  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  led  him 
with  some  difficulty  through  the  crowd.  When 
they  reached  the  door,  he  was  pushed  out  with 
violence,  and  left  to  his  solitary  meditations, 
while  they  barred  and  bolted  it  from  within. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  confused,  and 
uncertain  whether  the  late  scene  of  terror,  with 
all  the  extraordinary  circumstances  accompany- 
ing it,  might  not  be  a  painful  dream  ;  but  when 
he  had  torn  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and  be- 
held the  church  brilliantly  illuminated  ■  before 
him,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  roultitude.)vith- 
in,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  reality  of  what 
had  happened.  In  order  to  learn  the  sequel,  as 
far  as  was  in  his  power,  he  now  concealed  him- 
self in  a  niche  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  ; 
and,  while  listening  here,  heard  the  noise  within 
becoming  louder  and  louder,  as  though  a  violent 
contest  had  arisen.  He  could  distinguish  the 
rough  voice  of  the  bridegroom  commanding 
silence  in  an  authoritative  manner — then  a  loag 
pause  ensued — a  shot  was  fired — and  a  shriek 
from  a  woman's  voice  was  heard !  There  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments,  which  was  at^last  in- 
terrupted by  the  sounds  of  labour  and  the  noise 
of  spades  and  other  implements,  which  lasted 
perhaps  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  lights 
were  now  extinguished,  the  murmur  of  manj 
voices  was  heard,  and  the  whole  multitude 
rushed  out  of  the  church  and  hastened  noisily 
towards  the  sea. 

The  old  pastor,  upon  this,  hastened  back  to- 
wards his  village.  He  awakened  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  related  to  them  the  strange  and 
incredible  things  which  had  just  happened.  But 
so  silent  and  peaceful  had  been  the  previous 
course  of  their  lives,  that  those  dmple  men,  in- 
stead of  believing  their  clergyman,  were  seized 
with  a  different  kind  of  terror ;  for  they  fancied 
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that  hU  intellect  had  ^it^en  way.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  the  utmost  difficulty^  and  more  because 
thay  were  willing  to  gratify  him  by  humouring 
his  supposed  caprices,  that  he  at  last  persuaded 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  church,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  shovels  and  piclcaxes. 

Night  had  by  this  time  disappeared,  and  the 
•an  had  already  arisen,  when  the  pastor  and  his 
iock  ascended  the  hill  towards  the  church. 

They  now  perceived  a  ship-of-war,  in  full  sail, 
rapidly  distancing  the  shore,  and  steering  for  the 
north.  A  sight  so  unexpected  rendered  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  a  little  dubious;  and 
they  were  quite  prepared  to  believe  in  the  old 
man's  words,  when  they  found  the  side  doors  of 
their  ehurcii  forcibly  broken  open.  In  breatlu 
lesa  expectation,  therefore,  they  entered  ;  the 
pastor  }>ointed  out  to  them  the  site  of  the  grave 
which  he  had  seen  open  the  night  before,  and 
they  could  plainly  perceive  that  the  stone  had 
been  rolled  away,  and  afterwards  replaced.  They, 
thecefore,  set  to  work  with  pickaxes,  and  on 
re-opening  the  grave,  found  a  new  and  richly- 
ornamented  cofiSn, 

The  old  man  jumped  down,  the  others  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  the  lid  was  speedily 
removed.  Alas!  the  worthy  pastor  found  his 
worst  fears  realised ;  the  coffin  contained  the 
corpse  of  the  murdered  bride,  and  the  splendid 
diadem  alone  was  awanting!  She  must  have 
died  instantaneously,  for  the  ball  had  passed 
right  through  her  heart.  The  expression  of 
terror  and  anguish  formerly  observable  on  her 


countenance  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  a 
heavenly  peace  illumed  her  features ;  she  lay  in 
her  coffin  placid  and  calm  as  an  angel.  The  old 
man  knelt  over  her,  lamenting  bitterly ;  while 
silent  astonishment  and  horror  seized  the  be- 
holders. 

The  pastor  thought  it  his  duty  to  announce 
the  circumstance,  without  delay,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Zealand,  as  being  his  ecclesiastical  superior  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  until  he  should  receive  an  an- 
swer from  Copenhagen,  made  his  simple  parish- 
ioners take  an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  grave  was 
once  more  closed  up,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
aUude  to  the  circumstance.  Suddenly  there  ap' 
peared  in  the  little  village  a  man  of  distinction 
from  the  capital ;  he  made  the  inhabitants  state 
minutely  all  that  had  taken  place,  examined  the 
grave,  praised  the  silence  hitherto  observed,  and 
strictly  enjoined  them  to  coutinue  their  secrecy, 
on  pain  of  being  visited  with  the  most  severe 
punishments. 

After  the  death  of  the  old  pastor,  a  manu- 
script, giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
transaction,  was  found,  written  by  his  own  hand, 
appended  to  the  church  books.  Many  believed 
that  they  could  trace  some  connection  between 
the  facts  there  stated  and  the  mysterious  events 
which  took  place  in  Russia  after  the  deaths  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  Empress  Catherine, 
But  to  explain  the  whole  mystery  attending  the 
atrocious  set  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos. 
sible. 


THE  CLOAK. 


TwAS  all  for  pepnlarity — 

The  Devil  knowa  His  tme— 
Pre  pUred  tlie  lUtesman  tliirty  ysars, 

In  Onage  and  in  Bine; 
But  aooB  I  tar  tlia  elaak  must  go-~ 
Ths  wretcfass  laogb  lo  at  Jim  Crow. 

Hypocriiy  !  and  mnit  I  soon 

Untie  tiiy  golden  band  f 
Thou'it  made  a  little  man  like  m* 

Look  big  Hke  Talleyrand. 
Dear  Cloak,  withont  thjr  ftowning  acreea. 
How  most  I  look— bow  unall  and  mean  i 

For  place  and  pelf  I  bin  would  try 

lie  yellow  patch  once  more  { 
Bat  left  tha  ragoes  should  neer  and  bah, 

I  feel  eonfoanded  lore ; 
Aad  sooth,  •«  mach  I've  dealt  in  bam, 
Tm  dtriUsh  sheepish  as  I  am. 

What  am  I?    Pthaw I— What  nature  meant, 

Htieelf  the  beet  can  tell ; 
Bw  that  'twae  none  of  nstnre'i  leids, 

My  spneeieace  knowi  too  well. 
Fsrtaps  a  lord  by  royal  grace— 
A  aoaiethiog  good  enough  for  place. 

JiaA  yst,  good  eaoacaenee,  hen  I  an 

A  prima  WUg  Lcgislatort 
A  Biiiiister,  a  pMriot  too, 

iMW-timirr,  Ior<.cr«ator — 
I  'kmtm  aysalf  tao  well,  no  donbt, 
BHkynil^w  hardly  found  fu  rat 


Good  Cloak,  I  thank  thee  for  the  tongne 

That  thrill'd  a  grateful  nation, 
And  vowed,  most  patriot-like  to  fsU 

With  cnre'd  Appropriation. 
/  didn't — Did  the  gnlled  onee  eeont  mef 
No !    What  coqld  England  do  without  me  7 

I  am  ikt  Juila  milimt—tor  §o 

My  pensioned  patriots  lay; 
And  hence  a  little  principle 

Must  now  and  then  give  wsy. 
If  not,  Joe  Home,  or  else  hie  Gracs 
Would  strip  the  Whigs  of  pelf  and  place. 

Dread  conaequence  I  no  royal  smile, 

No  Palace  chat  for  me ; 
If  Cupid  falls,  then  Engtand'l  Iost-« 

If  England,  Lilwrty. 
The  fate  of  England — bear,  ye  itopidt— 
The  fate  of  Freedom,  bangs  on  Cupid. 

Dread  conieqnence  ! — ^Where  we  have  ate. 

The  Radicals  may  eat ; 
Or  Tory  dsgs,  in  pride  of  place. 

May  grub  the  children*!  meat. 
Good  right  my  hacki  ahonid  howl  «  Foliation  I 
Anarchy  I — Bloodahad  ! — Revolution !" 

Dread  ooneeqnense  t— My  good  old  Cloak, 

I'll  hng  thee  doaer  atiU; 
Still  cram  with  wordi  the  simple  goU, 

The  knave  with  padding  All ; 
Still  amile  and  kias  a  fair  6<u  bleu  t 
For  am  not  I  the  jutte  militu  $ 

Cnvs. 
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SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS,  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

{Continued  from  our  December  TCo.) 

WESTMORELAND  AND  THE  DALESMEN. 


In  February,  m  I  hare  said,  of  1809, 1  quitted 
AUan  Bank  ;  and,  from  that  time  uutil  the  depth 
of  summer.  Miss  Wordsirorth  was  employed  in 
the  task  she  had  rolunteered,  of  renewing  and 
famishing  the  little  cottage  in  which  I  was  to 
succeed  the  Ulastrious  tenant  who  had,  in  my 
mind,  hallowed  the  rooms  by  a  seven  years'  oc- 
cupation, during,  perhaps,  the  happiest  period  of 
his  life— the  early  years  of  his  marriage,  and  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  parental  affections. 
Cottage,  immortal  in  my  remembrance  !  as  well 
it  might  be  ;  for  this  cottage  I  retained  through 
just  seven  and  twenty  years :  this  was  the  scene 
of  struggles  the  most  tempestuous  and  bitter 
within  my  own  mind  :  this  the  scene  of  my  des- 
pondency and  unhappiness :  this  the  scene  of  my 
happiness — ahappiness  which  justified  the  faith  of 
man's  earfA/ylot,a8,  upon  the  whole,  a  dowry  from 
Heaven.  It  was,  in  its  exterior,  not  so  much  a  pic- 
turesque cottage — for  its  outline  and  proportions, 
its  windows  audits  chimneys,  were  not  sufficiently 
narked  and  effective  for  the  picturesque  * — as  it 
was  lovely  :  one  gable  end  was,  indeed,  most  gor- 
geoiisly  appareled  in  ivy,  and  so  far  picturesque ; 
buttheprincipalside,orwhatmight  be  called  front, 
as  it  presented  itself  to  the  road,  and  was  most 
illuminated  by  windows,  was  embossed— nay,  it 
might  be  said,  smothered — in  roses  of  different 
species,  amongst  which  the  moss  and  the  damask 
prevailed.  These,  together  with  as  much  jessa- 
mine and  honeysuckle  as  could  find  room  to 
flourish,  were  not  only  in  themselves  a  most  in- 
teresting garniture  for  a  humble  cottage  wall, 
but  they  also  performed  the  acceptable  service 
of  breaking  the  unpleasant  glare  that  would  else 


have  wounded  the  eye,  from  the  whitewash ; 
a  glare  which,  having  been  renewed  amongst 
the  general  preparations  against  my  coming  to 
inhabit  the  house,  could  not  be  sufficiently  sub- 
dued in  tone  for  the  artist's  eye  until  the  storm 
of  several  winters  had  weather-stiuned  and  tamed 
down  its  brilliancy.  The  Westmoreland  cottages, 
as  a  class,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
picturesque  forms,  and  very  justly  so :  in  no  part 
of  the  world  are  cottages  to  be  found  more 
strikingly  interesting  to  the  eye  by  their  general 
outlines,  by  the  sheltered  porches  of  their  en. 
trances,  by  their  exquisite  chimneys,  by  their 
rustic  windows,  and  by  tho  distribution  of  the 
parts.  These  parts  are  on  a  larger  8Cale,both  as  to 
number  and  size,  than  a  stranger  would  expect 
to  find  as  dependencies  and  outhouses  attached 
to  dwellinghouses  so  modest;  chiefly  from  the  ne. 
cessity  of  making  provision,  both  in  fuel  for  them- 
selves, and  in  hay,  straw,  and  brackens  for  the' 
cattle  against  the  long  winter.  But,  in  praising 
the  Westmoreland  dwellings,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  only  those  of  the  native  Dalesmen  are 
contemplated  ;  for  as  to  those  raised  by  the  alien 
intruders — "  thelakers,"or  "foreigners"  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  by  the  old  indigenous  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil — these  being  designed  to  ex- 
hibit "  a  taste"  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
are  pretty  often  mere  models  of  deformity,  as 
vulgar  and  as  silly  as  it  is  well  possible  for  any 
object  to  be,  in  a  case  where,  after  all,  the  work- 
man, and  obedience  to  custom,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  ground,  &c.,  will  often  step  in  to  cimipel 
the  architects  into  common  sense  and  propriety. 
The  main  defect  in  Scottish  scenery,  the  eye- 


*  The  idea  of  the  pietnresqna  ii  one  which  did  not  exist  at  all  nntil  the  po>t-Chri>tian  ages;  neither  amongit  the 
Gredani  nor  amongat  the  Romans ;  and  therefore,  as  respects  one  reason,  it  waa,  that  the  art  of  landscape  painting 
did  not  exist  (except  in  a  Chinese  infiincT',  and  as  a  mere  trick  of  inrentire  ingennity)  amongst  the  finest  artists  of 
Greece.  What  it  the  picturesque,  as  placed  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  f  It  is  (to  define  it  ij  the 
very  shortest  form  of  words)  the  characteristic,  pushed  into  a  sensible  ezceaa.  The  prevailing  cliaraeter  of  any  natu- 
ral object,  no  matter  how  little  attractive  it  maj  be  for  beauty,  is  always  interesting  for  itself,  at  the  character  and 
hieroglyphic  symbol  of  the  putpoeos  pursued  by  Nature  in  the  determination  of  its  form,  style  of  motion,  texture  of 
superficies,  relation  of  parts,  ftc 

Thus,  for  example,  an  expression  of  dnioess  and  aomnolent  torpor  does  not  ally  itself  with  grace  or  elegance ;  Irat,'iB 
combination  with  strength  and  other  qualities,  it  may  compose  a  character  of  aerrioeable  and  patient  endurance,  as  in 
the  cart  horse,  having  unity  in  itself,  and  tending  to  one  class  of  uses  sufficient  to  mark  it  out  by  circumscription  for 
a  distinct  and  separate  contemplation.  Now,  in  combination  with  certain  counteracting  drcnmstances,  as  with  the 
momentary  energy  of  some  great  effort,  much  of  this  peculiar  character  might  be  lost,  or  defeated,  or  dissipated.  On 
that  account,  the  skilful  observer  will  seek  out  ciicumstances  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  principal  tendencies  and 
assist  them  ;  such,  suppose,  a*  a  state  of  lazy  relaxation  from  labour,  and  the  fail  of  heavy  drenching  rain  causing 
the  head  to  droop,  and  the  shaggy  main,  together  with  the  fetlocks,  to  weep.  These,  and  other  circumstances  of 
attitude,  tec.,  bring  oat  the  character  or  prevailing  tendency  of  the  animal  in  aome  excess ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  we 
call  the  resulting  effect  to  the  eye — picturesque :  or,  in  fact,  oharacteretgut.  In  extending  this  speculation  to  ob- 
jects of  art  and  human  purposes,  there  is  something  more  required  of  subtle  investigation.  Meantime,  it  is  evident 
that  neither  the  sublime  nor  the  beautiful  depends  upon  any  teeandary  interest  of  a  purpose  or  of  a  character  express* 
ing  that  purpose.  They  (confining  the  case  to  visual  objects)2court  the  primary  interest  involved  in  that  (form,  colour, 
texture,  attitude,  motion,}  which  forces  admiration,  which  fascinates  the  eye,  for  itself,  and  without  a  question  of  any 
distinct  purpose ;  and,  instead  of  character — that  is,  discriminating  and  separating  expression,  tending  to  the  special  and 
the  Indiridiul— they  both  agree  in  purming  the  Catholic— |the  Normal— the  Ideal. 
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■ore  that  disfigures  bo  many  charming  comhina- 
tiona  of  landscape,  is  the  offensive  style  of  the 
rural  architecture;  bttt  still,  even  where  it  is 
worst,  the  mode  of  its  offence  is  not  by  affectation 
and  conceit,  and  preposterous  attempts  at  realiz- 
ing sablime,  €iOthic,  or  castellated  effects  in  little 
gingerbread  ornaments,  and  "  tobacco  pipes," 
and  make-believe  parapets,  and  towers  like 
Icitchen  or  hot-house  flues ;  but  in  the  hard  un. 
diagaised  pursuit  of  mere  coarse  uses  and 
needs  of  life.  Too  often,  the  rustic  mansion, 
that  should  speak  of  decent  poverty  and  seclu- 
aioD,  peaceful  and  comfortable,  wears  the  most 
repulsive  air  of  town  coniinement  and  squalid 
indigence ;  the  house  being  built  of  substantial 
atone,  three  stories  high,  or  even  four,  the  roof 
of  massy  slate  ;  and  everything  strong  wliich  re- 
spects the  future  outlay  of  the  proprietor — every. 
thing  frail  which  respects  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
habitant: windows  broken  and  stuffed  up  with 
raga  or  old  hats  ;  steps  and  door  encrusted  with 
dirt;  and  the  whole  tarnished  with  smoke. 
Poverty — ^how  different  the  face  it  wears  looking 
with  meagre  staring  eyes  from  such  a  city 
dwelling  as  this,  and  when  it  peeps  out,  with 
rosy  cheeks,  from  amongst  clustering  roses  and 
woodbines,  at  a  little  lattice,  from  a  little  one- 
ttory  cottage  !  Are,  then,  the  main  character- 
istics of  the  Westmoreland  dwellinghouses  im- 
putable to  superior  taste  ?  By  no  means.  Spite 
of  all  that  I  have  heard  Mr  Wordsworth  and 
others  say  in  maintaining  that  opinion,  I,  for  my 
part,  do  and  must  hold — that  the  Dalesmen  pro- 
duce none  of  the  happy  effects  which  frequently 
arise  in  their  domestic  architecture  under  any 
search  after  beautiful  forms— a  search  which 
they  despise  with  a  sort  of  Vandal  dignity ;  no, 
nor  with  any  sense  or  consciousness  of  their  suc- 
cess. How  then  ?  Is  it  accident — mere  casual 
good  luck — that  has  brought  forth,  for  instance, 
so  many  exquisite  forms  of  chimneys  ?  Not  so ; 
but  it  is  this-^it  is  good  sense,  on  the  one  hand, 
bending  and  conforming  to  the  dictates  or 
even  Uie  suggestions  of  tho  climate,  and  the 
local  circumstances  of  rocks,  water,  currents 
«f  ur,  &c. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wealth 
sufficient  to  arm  the  builder  with  all  suit- 
able means  for  giving  effect  to  his  purpose, 
and  to  evade  the  necessity  of  make-shifts. 
But  the  radical  ground  of  the  interest  at- 
tadied  to  Westmoreland  cottage  architecture, 
lie*  in  its  submission  to  the  determining  agencies 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances — such  of  them, 
I  mean,  as  are  permanent,  and  have  I>een  gathered 
frmn  long  experience.  The  porch,  for  instance, 
whiek  does  so  much  to  take  away  from  a  house 
tbe  dtsBBcter  of  a  rude  box,  pierced  with  holes 
iisr  air,  light,  and  ingress,  has  evidently  been 
dictated  by  the  sudden  rushes  of  wind  through 
Ae  Bonntain  *<  gfaylls,"  which  make  some  kind 
tt  protection  neoesssry  to  the  ordinary  door ; 
aai  this  reason  has  been  strengthened  in  cases 
«f  la— ee  near  to  ■  road,  by  the  hospitable  wish 
M  pwlde  a  sheltered  seat  for  the  wayfarer — 
MHt  ef  flieae  porches  being  furnished  with  one 
!■  imifc  4t  ttM  two  reeessee,  to  the  right  and  to 


the  left.  The  long  winter  again,  as  I  have 
already  said,  and  the  artificial  prolongation  of 
the  winter,  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  sheep 
long  upon  the  low  grounds,  creates  a  call  for 
large  out-houses;  and  these,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  are  usually  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  house ;  which  has  the  effect  of  making  a 
much  larger  system  of  parts  than  would  else 
arise.  But  perhaps  the  main  feature,  which  gives 
character  to  the  pile  of  building,  is  the  roof,  and, 
above  all,  the  chimneys.  It  is  the  remark  of  an 
accomplished  Edinburgh  artist,  H.  W.  Williams, 
in  the  course  of  his  strictures*  upon  the  domes- 
tic  architecture  of  the  Italians,  and  especially  of 
the  Florentines,  that  the  character  of  buildings, 
in  certain  circumstances,  "depends  wholly  or 
chiefly  on  the  form  of  the  roof  and  the  chimney. 
This,"  he  goes  oi^  "  is  particularly  the  ease  in 
Italy,  where  more  variety  and  taste  is  displayed 
in  the  chimneys  than  in  the  buildings  to  which 
they  belong.  These  chimneys  are  as  peculiar 
and  characteristic  as  palm  trees  in  a  tropical 
climate."  Again,  in  speaking  of  Calabria  and 
the  Ionian  Islands,  he  says — "  We  were  forcibly 
struck  with  the  consequence  which  the  beauty 
of  the  chimneys  imparted  to  the  character  of  the 
whole  building."  Now,  in  Great  Britain,  he 
complains,  with  reason,  of  the  very  opposite  re. 
suit ;  not  the  plain  building  ennobled  by  the 
chimney ;  but  the  chimney  degrading  the 
noble  building;  and  in  Edinburgh,  especially, 
where  the  homely  and  inelegant  appearance  of 
the  chimneys  contrasts  most  disadvantageously 
and  offensively  with  the  beauty  of  the  buildings 
which  they  surmount."  Even  here,  however,  he 
makes  an  exception  for  some  of  the  old  buildings, 
"  whose  chimneys,"  he  admits,  "  are  very  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  contribute  essentially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  general  effect."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  and  many  houses  of  the  Elizabethan 
era  confirm  it,  that  a  better  taste  prevailed,  In 
this  point,  amongst  our  ancestors,  both  Scottish 
and  English ;  that  this  elder  fashion  travelled, 
together  with  many  other  usages,  from  the 
richer  parts  of  Scotland  to  the  Borders,  and 
thence  to  the  vales  of  Westmoreland ;  where  they 
have  continued  to  prevail,  from  their  affection- 
ate adhesion  to  all  patriarchal  customs.  Some, 
undoubtedly,  of  these  Westmoreland  forms  have 
been  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  weather, 
and  the  systematio  energies  of  human  skill,  firom 
age  to  age,  applied  to  the  very  diflicnlt  task  of 
training  smoke  into  obedience,  under  the  peculiar 
difficulties  presented  by  the  sites  of  Westmore- 
land houses.  These  are  chosen,  generally  speak- 
ing, with  the  same  g^ood  sense  and  regard  to  do. 
mestic  comfort,  as  the  primary  consideration 
(without,  however,  disdainfully  slighting  the 
sentiment,  whatever  it  were,  of  peace,  of  seclu- 
sion, of  gaiety,  of  solemnity,  the  special  "  relligio 
loci")  which  seems  to  have  guided  the  choice  of 
those  who  founded  religious  houses.  And  hare, 
again,  by  the  way,  appears  a  marked  difference 
between  the  Dalesmen  and  the  intrusive  gentry 

*  Travels  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Iilanda, 
vol.  1.,  p.  74-6. 
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— not  craditabU    to   the  latter.     The  native 
Daleiraan,  well  aware  of  the  fury  with  which  the 
wind  often  gathers  and  eddies  about  any  emi- 
nence, however  trifling  its  elevation,  never  think* 
of  planting  his  bouse  there:  whereas  the  stranger, 
singly  solicitous  about  the  pmepect  or  the  range' 
of  Jake  which  his  gilt  saloons  are  to  command, 
chooses  his  site  too  often  upon  points  better 
fitted  for  a  temple  of  Eolus  than  a  human  dwell- 
ingplace ;  and  he  belts  his  house  with  balcon- 
ies and   verandas  that  a   mountain  gale  often 
tears  away  in  mockery.    The  Dalesman,  where- 
ever  his  choice  is  not  circumscribed,  selects  a 
sheltered  spot,  (a  wray,*  for  instance,)  which  pro- 
tects him  from  the  wind  altogether,  upon  one  or 
two  quarters,  and  on  all  quarters  from  its  tornado 
violence  :  he  takes  good  care,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  within  a  few  feet  of  a  mountain  beck ;  a 
caution  so  little  heeded  by  some  of  the  villa 
founders,   that   absolutely,   in   a   country   anr. 
charged  with  water,  they  have  sometimes  found 
themselves  driven,  by  sheer  necessity,  to  the 
after-thought  of  sinking  a  well.    The  very  best 
situation,  however,  in  other  respects,  may  be 
bad  in  one  ;  and  sometimes  finds  its  very  advan- 
tages, and  the  beetling  crags  which  protect  its 
rear,  obstructions  the   most  permanent  to  the 
ascent  of  smoke ;  and  it  is  in  the  contest  with 
these  natural  baffling  repellents  of  the  smoke, 
and  in  the  variety  of  artifices  for  modifying  its  ver- 
tical, or  for  accomplishing  its  lateral  escape,  that 
have  arisen  the  large  and  graceful   variety  of 
chimneymodels.  Mycottage, wantingthis  primary 
feature  of  elegance  in  the  constituents  of  West- 
moreland cottage  architecture,  and  wanting  also 
another  very  interesting  feature  of  the  elder 
architecture,  annually  becoming  more  and  more 
rare,  viz.,  the  outside  gallery,  (which  is  some- 
times merely  of  wood,  but  is  much  more  striking 
when  provided  for  in  the  original  construction 
of  the  house,   and  completely  enfono^   in  the 
masonry,)  could  not  rank  high  amongst  the  pic- 
turesque houses  of  the  country;  those,  at  least, 
which  are  such  by  virtue  of  their  architectural 
form.    It  was,  however,  very  irregular  in  its 
outline  to  the  rear,  by  the  aid  of  one  little  pro- 
jecting room,  and  also  of  a  stable  and  little  barn,  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  dwellinghouse.  It  had, 
besides,  the  great  advantage  of  a  varying  height : 
two  sides  being  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high 
from  the  exposure  of  both  stories  ;  whereas  the 
other  two  being  swathed  abont  by  a  little  orchard 
that  rose  rapidly  and  unequally  towards  the  vast 
mountain  range  in  the  rear,  exposed  only  the 
upper  story ;  and,  consequently,  on  those  sides 
the  elevation  rarely  rose  beyond  seven  or  eight 
feet.    All  these  accidents  of  irregular  form  and 
outline,  gave  to  the  house  some  little  preten- 
sions to  a  picturesque  character  ;  whilst  its  "sep- 
arable   accidents"    (as   the  logicians  say) — its 
bowery  roses  and  jessamine  clothed  it  inloveliness 
— ^its  associations  with  Wordsworth— crowned  it, 
to  my  mind,  with  historical  dignity ;  and,  finally. 


•  Wtaie  ii  the  old  Dsahb,  or  Icelnndic  word  for 
angle.    Hence  the  many  "  wrayi"  in  the  lake  district. 


my  own  twenty-seven  years  off-and-on  connexion 
with  it,  have,  by  ties  personal  and  indestructible, 
endeared  it  to  my  heart  so  unspeakably  beyond 
all  other  houses,  that  even  now  J  rarely  dream 
through  four  nights  running,  that  I  do  not  find 
myeelf  (and  others  beside)  in  some  one  of  those 
rooms ;  and,  most  probably,  the  last  cloudy  de. 
lirium  of  approaching  death  will  re-install  ma  in 
some  chamber  of  that  same  humble  cottage. 
"  What  a  tale,"  says  Foster,  the  eloquent  essay, 
ist — "  what  a  tale  oould  be  told  by  many  a  room, 
were  the  walls  endowed  with  memory  and 
speech  I"  or,  in  the  more  impassioned  expressions 
of  Wordsworth— 
"  Ah  1  what  a  lenon  to  a  thoaijhUen  man, 


.if  any  (ladiome  field  of  eartli 


Could  render  back  the  ligha  to  which  it  hath  responded, 
Or  echo  the  led  atepa  by  which  it  hath  been  trod!"  j 

And  equally  affecting  it  would  be,  if  such  a  field 
or  such  a  house  could  render  up  the  echoes  of 
joy,  of  festal  music,  of  jubilant  laughter— the 
innocent  mirth  of  infants,  or  the  gaiety,  not  less 
innocent,  of  youthful  mothers— equally  affect- 
ing  would  be  such  a  reverberation  of  forgotten 
household  happiuess,  with  the  re-echoing  records 
o[  sighs  and  groans.  And  few  indeed  are  the 
houses  that,  within  a  period  no  longer  than 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  1835  (so 
long  was  it  either  mine  or  Wordsworth's,)  have 
crowded  such  ample  materials  for  those  echoes, 
whether  sorrowful  or  joyous. 

SOCIETY  OP  THE  LAKES. 

My  cottage  was  ready  in  the  summer;  but  I  was 
playing  truant  amongst  the  valleys  of  Somerset, 
shire;  and,  meantime,  different  families,  through- 
out the  summer,  borrowed  the  cottage  of  the 
Wordsworths  as  my  friends:  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  ladies;  and  some,  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
attentions  to  the  flowers,  &c.,  gave  me  reason 
to  consider  their  visit  during  my  absence  as  a 
real  honour;   others — such  is  the  difference  of 
people  in  this  world — left  the  rudest  memorials 
of  their  careless  habits  impressed  upon  house, 
furniture,  garden,  &c.     In  November,  at  last, 
I— the   long-expected — made   my   appearance; 
some  little  sensation  did  really  and  naturally 
attend  my  coming,  for  most  of  the  draperies 
belonging    to    beds,   curtains,    &c.,    had    been 
sewed  by  the  young  women  of  that  or  the  ad. 
joining  vales.    This  had  caused  me  to  be  talked 
of.     Many  had  seen  me   on  my  visit  to  the 
Wordsworths.-     Miss  Wordsworth   had    intro- 
duced the  cnriouB  to  a  knowledge  of  my  age, 
name,  prospects,  and  all  the  rest  of  what  can 
be  interesting  to  know.    Even  the  old  people  of 
the  vale  were  a  little  excited  by  the  accounts 
(somewhat  exaggerated,  perhaps)  of  the  never, 
ending  books  that  continued  to  arrive  in  pack, 
ing-cases  for  several  months  in  succession.    No- 
thing in  these  vales  so  much  fixes  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  people  as  the  reputation  of 
being  a  "  far  learn'd"  nun.     8o  far,  therefore, 
I  had  already  bespoke  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Dalesmen.    And  a  separate  kind  of  interest 
arose  amongst  mothers  and  daughters,  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  should  necessarily  want  what 
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—in  a  nnse  lomewhat  di£fierent  from  tbe  gen«> 
ral  one — is  called  a  "  housekeeper ;"  that  is,  not 
an  upper  servant  to  superintend  others,  but  one 
who  could  undertake,  in  her  own  person,  all  the 
duties  of  the  house.    It  is  not  discreditable  to 
these  worthy  people  that  several  of  the  richest 
and  most  respectable  families  were  anxious  to 
secure  the  place  for  a  daughter.     Had  I  been 
a  dissipated  young  man,  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  that  there  would  have  been  no  canvassing 
at  all  for  the  situation.    But  partly  my  books 
•poke  for  tbe  character  of  my  pursuits  with  these 
•imple-minded  people — partly  the  introduction  of 
the  Wordiworths  guaranteed  the  safety  of  such 
a  service.     Even  then,  bad  I  persisted  in  my 
original  intention  of  bringing  a  man-servant,  no 
respectable  young  woman  would  have  accepted 
the  phMse.    As  it  was,  and  it  being  understood 
that  I  had  renounced  this  intention,  many,  in  a 
gentle  diffident  way,  applied  for  the  place,  or 
their  parents  on  their  behalf.    And  I  mention 
the  fact,  because  it  illustrates  one  feature  in  the 
manners  of  this  primitive    and  peculiar  peo- 
ple, the  Dalesmen  of  Westmoreland.     However 
wealthy,  they  do  not  think  it  degrading  to  per. 
mit  even  the  eldest  daughter  to  go  out  a  few 
years  to  serriee.    The  object  is  not  to  gain  a 
sum  of  money  in  wages,  but  that  sort  of  house- 
hold  experience  which  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
attainable upon  a  suitable  scale  out  of  a  gentle. 
man'*  family.      So  far  was  this  carried,  thgt, 
amongst  the  offers  made  to  myself,  was  one  from 
a  young  woman  whose  family  was  amongst  the 
very  oldest  in  the  country,  and  who  was  at  that 
time  under  an  engagement  of  marriage  to  the 
very  richest  young  man  in  the  vale.    She  and 
her  future  husband  had  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  poesessiog  ten  thousand  pounds  in  land ;  and 
yet  neither  her  own  family  nor  her  husband's 
objected  to  her  seeking  such  a  place  as  I  could 
offer.     Her  character  and  manners,  I  ought  to 
add,  were  so  truly  excellent,  and  won  respect  so 
inevitably  from  everybody,  that  nobody  could 
wonder  at  the  honourable  confidence  reposed  in 
her  by  her  manly  and  spirited  young  lover.   Tbe 
iseae  of  the  matter,  aa  respected  my  service, 
was,  why  I  do  not  know,  that  Miss  Wordsworth 
did  not  accept  of  her  ;  and  she  fulfilled  her  pur. 
pose  in  another  family,  a  very  grave  and  respect. 
able  one,  in  Kendal.   She  stayed  about  a  couple  of 
years,  returned,  and  married  the  young  man  to 
whom  she  had  engaged  herself,  and  is  now  the 
prosperous  mother  of  a  fine  handsome  family; 
and  (be,  together  with  her  motheivin.law,  are 
the  two  leading  matrons  of  the  rale. 

It  was  on  a  November  night,  al>out  ten  o'clock, 
that  I  first  found  myself  installed  in  a  house  of 
my  own — tbia  cottage,  so  memorable  from  its 
past  tenant  to  all  men,  so  memorable  to  myself 
from  all  wMA  has  since  past  in  connexion  with 
it.  A  writer  in  The  Qflrterly  Revieio,  in  no- 
tieing  the  autobiography  of  Dr  Watson,  the 
Biabop  of  Llandaif,  has  thought  fit  to  say  that 
Am  lake*,  of  course,  afforded  no  society  cap- 
•f  sppredating  this  commonplace,  coarse- 
■Ma  «f  Mleiitc.    The  person  who  said 


this  I  understand  to  have  been  Dr  Whittaker, 
the  respectable  antiquary.    Now,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  propriety  with  which  this  was 
asserted,  I  shall  slightly  rehearse  the  muster- 
roll  of  our  lake  society,  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  when  I  seated  myself  in  my  Grasmere  cot- 
tage.    I  will  undertake  to  say,  tJiat  the  meanest 
person  in  the  whole  scattered  community  was 
more   extensively  accomplished  than  the  good 
bishop,   was  more   conscientiously  true  to  his 
duties,  and  had  more  varied  powers  of  conversa. 
tion.    Wordsworth  and  Colsridge,  then  living 
at  Allan  Bank,  in  Grasmere,  I  will  not  notice  in 
such  a  question.     Southsy,  living  thirteen  miles 
off,  at  Keswick,  I  have  already  noticed ;  and  he 
needs  no proneur,  I  will  begin  with  Windermere. 
At  Clappersgate,  a  little  hamlet  of  perhaps  six 
houses,  on  its  north-west  angle,  and  about  five 
miles   from  my  cottage,   resided   two  Scottish 
ladies,  daughters  of  Dr  CuUcn,  the  famous  phy- 
sician and  nosologist.     They  were  universally 
beloved  for  their  truly  kind  dispositions,  and  the 
firm  independence  of  their  conduct.     They  had 
been  reduced  from  great  a£Buence  to  a  condition 
of  rigorous  poverty.  Their  father  had  made  what 
should  have  been  a  fortune  by  his  practice.   The 
good  doctor,  however,  was  careless  of  his  money 
in  proportion  to  the  facility   with   which  he 
made  it.     All  was   put  into  a  box,  open  to 
the  whole  family.     Breach  of  confidence,  in  the 
most  thougtitless  use  of  this  money,  there  could 
be  none ;  because  no  restraint  in  that  point,  be. 
yond  what  honour  and  good-sense  imposed,  was 
laid  upon  any  of  the  elder  children.    Under 
such  regulations,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Dr 
Cullen  would  not  accumulate  any  very  large 
capital ;  and,  at  his  death,  tbe  family,  for  the 
first  time,  found  themselves  in  embarrassed  cir. 
cumatances.    Of  the   two   daughters   who    be. 
longed  to  our  lake  population,  one  had  married  a 
Mr  Millar,  son  to  the  celebrated  professor  Millar 
of  Glasgow.    This  gentleman  had  died  in  Ame. 
rica ;  and  Mrs  Millar  was  now  a  childless  widow. 
The  other  still  remained  unmarried.    Both  were 
equally    independent;   and   independent  even 
with  regard  to  their  nearest  relatives  ;  for,  even 
from  their  brother — ^who  had  risen  to  rank  and 
alBuence  as  a  Scottish  judge,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Cullen— they  declined  to  receive  assist- 
ance ;  and  except  for  some  small  addition  made 
to  their  income  by  a  novel  called  "  Home,"  [in  as 
many  as  seven  volumes,  I  really  believe,]  by  Miss 
Cullen,  their  expenditure  was  rigorously  shaped 
to  meet  that  very  slender  income,  which  they 
drew  from  their  shares  of  the  patrimonial  wrecks. 
More  honourable  and  modest  independence,  or 
poverty    more    gracefully    supported,    I    have 
rarely  known.    Meantime,  these  ladies,  though 
literary    and    very   agreeable  in  converaation, 
could  not  be  classed  with  what  now  began  to  be 
known   as  the  lake  community  of  literati;  for 
they  took  no  interest  in  any  one  of  the  lake 
poets ;  did  not  affect  to  take  any ;  and  I  am  sure 
they  were  not  aware  of  so  much  value  in  any 
one  thing  these  poets  had  written,  as  could  make 
it  worth  while  even  to  look  into  their  books; 
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and  Bccording^ly,  as  well-bred  vmnen,  they  took 
the  same  course  as  was  pursued  for  several  years 
by  Mrs  Hannah  More,  viz.,  cautiously  to  avoid 
*     mentioning  their  names  in  my  presence.     This 
was  natural  enough  in  women  who  had  probably 
built  their  early  admiration  upon  French  models, 
(for  Mrs  Millar  used  to  tell  me  that  she  regard- 
ed   the  "  Mahomet"  of   Voltaire  as  the  most 
perfect  of  human  compositions,)  and  still  more 
so  at  a  period  when  almost  all  the  world  had 
surrendered   their  opinions   and  their   literary 
consciences  (so  to  spealc)  into  the  keeping  of 
The  Edinburgh  Review;  in  whose  favour,  besides, 
those  ladies  had  the  pardonable  prepossessions 
of  national  pride,  as  a  collateral  guarantee  of 
that  implicit  faith  which,  in  those  days,  stronger 
minded  people  than  they  took  a  pride  in  profess- 
ing.   Still,  in  defiance  of  prejudices  mustering 
so  strongly  to  support  their  blindness,  and  the 
still  stronger  support  which  this  blindness  drew 
from  their  total  ignorance  of  everything  either 
done  or  attempted  by  the  lake  poets,  these  ami. 
able  women  persisted  in  one  uniform  tone  of 
courteous  forbearance,  as  often  as  any  question 
arose  to  implicate  the  names  either  of   Words- 
worth or  of  Coleridge  ;  any  question  about  them, 
their  books,  their  famUies,  or  anything  that  was 
theirs.     They  thought  it  strange,  indeed,  (for 
so  much  I  heard  by  a  circuitous  course,)  that 
promising  and  intellectual  young  men — men  edu- 
cated at  great  universities,  such  as  Mr  VTilson 
of  Elleray,  or  myself,  or  a  few  others  who  had 
paid  us  visits, — should  possess  so  deep  a  venera. 
tion  for  these  writers ;  but  evidently  this  was 
an  infatuation — a  erase,  originating,  perhaps, 
in  personal  connexions;  and,  as  the  craze  of 
valued  friends,  to  be  treated  with  tenderness. 
For  us  therefore— for  our  sakes — they  took  a 
religious  care  to  suppress  all  allusion  to  these 
disreputable  names ;  and  it  is  pretty  plain  how 
sincere  their  indifference  must  have  been  with 
r^ard  to  these  neighbouring  authors,  from  the 
evidence  of  one  fact,  viz.,  that  when,  in  1810,  Mr 
Coleridge  began  to  issue,  in  weekly  numbers, 
his  Friend,    which,    by   the    prospectus,    held 
forth  a  promise  of  meeting  all  possible  tastes — 
literary,  philosophic,  political— even  this  com. 
prehensive  field  of  interest,  combined  with  the 
adventitious  attraction  (so  very  unusual,  and  so 
little  to  have  been  looked  for  in  that  thinly, 
peopled  region)  of  a  local  origin,  from  the  bo- 
som of  those  very  hills  at   the  foot  of  which 
(though  on  a  different  aide)  they  were  them- 
selves living,  failed  altogether  to  stimulate  their 
torpid  curiosity ;  so  perfect  was  their  persuasion 
beforehand,  that  no  good  thing  could  by  possi. 
bility  come  out  of  a  community  that  had  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  the  Edinburgh  critics.    At  the 
same  time,   it  is  melancholy  to  confess   that, 
partly  from  the  dejection  of  Coleridge ;  his  con- 
stant immersion  in  opium  at  that  period ;  his 
hatred  of  the  duties  he  had  assumed,  or  at  least 
of  their  too  frequent  and  periodical  recurrence; 
and  partly  also  from  the  bad  selection  of  topics 
for  a  miscellaneous  audience  ;  from  the  heaviness 
and  obscurity  with  wUch  they  were  treated ;  and 


from  the  total  want  of  variety,  in  oonseqnence 
of  defective  arrangements  on  his  part  for  en- 
suring the  co-operation  of  his  friends  ;  no  con. 
ceivable  act  of  authorship  that  Coleridge  could 
have  perpetrated,  no  possible  overt  act  of  dull, 
ness  and  somnolent  darkness  that  he  eould  have 
authorized,  was  so  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  im- 
pression, with  regard  to  him  and  his  friends,  that 
had  pre-oecupied   these  ladies'  minds.    Hahei 
eonfitentem  reuml  I  am  sure  they  would  exclaim  ; 
not  perhaps  confessing  to  that  form  of  delin- 
quency which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect— 
trivial  or  extravagant  sentimentalism ;  German- 
it}/    alternating   with  tumid   inanity;  not  this, 
but  something  quite  as  bad  or  worse,  viz.,  pal- 
pable dulness — dulness  that  could  be  felt  and 
handled— rayless  obscurity  as  to' the  thoughts — 
and  communicated  in  language  that,,  according 
to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff's  complaint,  was  not 
always    English.     For,    though  the   particular 
words  dted  for  blame  were  certainly  known  to 
the  vocabulary  of  metaphysics,   and  had  even 
been  employed  by  a  writer  of  Queen   Anne's 
reign,  (Leibnitz,)  who,  if  any,  had  the  gift  of 
translating  dark  thoughts  into  plain  ones — still 
it  was  intolerable,  in  point  of  good  sense,  that 
one  who  had  to  win  his  way  into  the  public  ear, 
should  beg^n  by  bringing,  liefore  a  popular  and 
miscellaneous  audience,  themes  that  could  re- 
quire such  startling  and  revolting  words.     The 
Delphic  Oracle  was  the  kindest  of  the  nick-names 
which  the  literary  taste  of  Windermere  conferred 
upon  the  new  journaL    This  was  the  laughing 
suggestion  of  a  clever  young  lady,  a  daughter  of 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  stood  in  a  neutral 
position  with  regard  to  Coleridge.    But  others 
there  were,  amongst  his  supposed  friends,  who 
felt  even  more  keenly  than  this  young  lady  the 
shocking  want  of  adaptation  to  his  audience  in 
the  choice  of  matter  ;  and,  even  to  an  audience 
better  qualified  to  meet  such  matter,  the  want  of 
adaptation  in  the  mode  of  publication,  viz.,  peri, 
odically,  and  by  weekly  recurrence;  a  mode  of  so- 
liciting the  public  attention  which  even  author, 
izes  the  expectation  of  current  topics — topic* 
arising  each  with  its  own  week  or  day.    One 
in    particular    I    remember,   of   these    disap- 
proving friends ;  a  Mr  Blair,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  a  frequent  visiter  at  Elleray,  who 
started  the  playful  scheme  of  a  satirical  rejoinder 
to  Coleridge's  Friend,  under  the  name  of  The 
Enemy,  which  was  to  follow  always  in  the  wake 
of  its  leader,  and  to  stimulate  Coleridge,  [aX  the 
same  time  that  it  amused  the  public,]  by  attic 
banter,  or  by  downright  opposition,  and  shewing 
fight  in  good  earnest.     It  was  a  plan  that  might 
have  done  good  service  to  the  world,  and  chiefly 
through  a  seasonable  irritation  (never  so  much 
wanted    as  then)    applied  to  Coleridge's   too 
lethargic  state :  in  fact,  throughout  life,  it  is 
most  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Coleridge's 
powers  and  peculiar  learning  were  never  forced 
out  into  a  large  display  by  intense  and  almost 
persecuting  opposition.    However,  this  scheme, 
like  thousands  of  other  day-dreams  and  bubbles 
that  rose  upon  the  breath  of  morning  spirits 
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•nd  bnoyiuit  yontb,  fell  to  the  gronnd ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  no  enemy  to  Th»  Friend  appeared 
that  was  capable  of  matching  Tht  Friend  when 
left  to  itself  and  its  own  careless  or  ragrant  guid- 
aaee.  Tke  Friend  ploughed  heavily  along  for 
iiine-and.twaity  numbers;  «nd  our  fair  re- 
eniants  and  non-conformists  in  all  that  regarded 
the  lake  poetry  or  authorship,  the  two  Scottish 
ladies  of  Clappersgate,  found  no  reasons  for 
ebanging  their  opinions  ;  but  continued,  for  the 
rest  of  ray  acquaintance  with  them,  to  practice 
the  same  courteous  and  indulgent  silence,  when- 
erer  the  names  of  Coleridge  or  Wordsworth 
happened  to  be  mentioned. 

In  taking  leave  of  these  Scottish  ladies,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  mention  that,  previously 
to  their  final  farewell  to  our  lake  sodety,  upon 
taking  up  their  permanent  residence  in  York, 
(which  step  they  adopted — partly,  1  t>elieve,  toen- 
joy  the  more  diversified  society  which  that  great 
city  yields,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  more  aceeesible 
•odety  than  amongst  mountain  districts — partly 
with  a  view  to  the  cheapness  of  that '  rich  dis- 
trict in  comparison  with  our  sterile  soU,  poor 
towns,  and  poor  agricultare,)  somewhere  about 
the  May  or  Jane  of  [1810,  I  think — they  were 
able,  by  a  long  preparatory  course  of  economy, 
t*  invite  to  the  English  lakes  a  family  of  fo. 
reigners — what  shall  I  call  them  ? — afamily  Ang- 
lo-Gallo-American»^from  the  Carolines.     The 
invitation  had  l>een  of  old  standing,  and  offered, 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  from  these  ladies, 
for  many  hospitalities  and  friendly  services  ren. 
iered  by  the  two  heads  of  that  family  to  Mrs 
Millar,  in  former  years,  and  under  drcumstances 
of  peculiar  trial.    Mrs  Millar  had  been  hastily 
SMMBoned  from  Scotland  to  attend  her  husband 
at  Charleston ;  him,  on  her  arrival,  she  found 
dying ;  and,  whilst  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden 
Mow,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  young  widow 
weald  find  trials  enough  for  her  fortitude,  with- 
eot  needing  any  addition  to  the  load,  from  friend, 
lessness  araon^  a  nation  of  strangers,  and  from 
total  solitude.    These  evils  were  spared  to  Mrs 
Millar,  through  the  kind  ofiSces  and  disinterested 
nertions  of  an  American  gentleman,  (French 
by  birth,   but  American  by  adoption,)   M.  Si. 
amid,  who  took  upon  himself  the  cares  of  su. 
peiintending  Mr  Millar's  funeral  through  all  its 
detaOs ;  and,  by  this  most  seasonable  service, 
weored  to  the  heart-stricken  young  widow  that 
most  welcome  of  privileges  in  all  situations— 
the  privilege  of  unmolested  privacy ;  for  assu- 
redly  the  heaviest  aggravation  of  such  bereave- 
ments lies  in  the  necessity,  too  often  imposed  by 
dicawstances,  upon  him  or  upon  her,  who  may 
happen  to  tie  the  sole  responsible  representative, 
sad,  at  the  same  time,  the  dearest  friend  of  the 
deceased,  of  superintending  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments.  In  the  very  agonies  of  a  new-born  grief, 
whilattlie  heart  isyet  raw  and  bleeding,  the  mind 
■at yet  able  to  comprehend  its  loss,  the  very  light 
sfdaf  hateful  to  the  eyes;  the  necessity,  even  at 
■nk  a  BMiient  arises,  and  without  a  day's  delay, 
aad  <£  f»dog  atrangers,  talking  with  strangers, 
I  (bii  nwt  empty  details,  with  a  view  to 


the  most  sordid  of  considerations — cheapness, 
convenience,  custom,  and  local  prejudice ;  and, 
finally,  talking  about  whom?  why,  the  very- 
child,  husband,  wife,  who  has  just  been  torn 
away ;  and  this,  too,  under  a  consciousness  that 
the  being  so  hallowed  is,  as  to  these  strangers, 
an  object  equally  indifferent  with  any  one  person 
whatsoever  that  died,  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  that  person  who  has  a 
natural  friend,  or,  in  default  of  such  a  friend, 
who  finds  a  volunteer  stepping  forward  to  relieve 
him  from  a  conflict  of  feeling  so  peculiarly  un- 
seasonable. Mrs  Millar  never  forgot  the  service 
which  had  lieen  rendered  to  her ;  and  she  was 
happy  when  M.  Simond,  who  had  become  a 
wealthy  dtizen  of  America,  at  length  held  out 
the  prospect  of  coming  to  profit  by  her  hospitable 
attentions,  amongst  that  oirde  of  friends  with 
whom  she  and  her  sister  had  surrounded  them- 
selves in  so  interesting  a  part  of  England.  M. 
Simond  had  been  a  French  emigrant — ^not,  I 
believe,  so  far  connected  with  the  privileged 
orders  of  his  country  or  with  any  political  party 
as  to  be  absolutely  forced  out  of  France  by 
danger  or  by  panic ;  but  he  had  shared  in  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were.  Revolutionary 
France,  in  the  anarchy  of  the  transition  state, 
and  still  heaving  to  and  fro  with  the  subsiding 
shocks  of  the  great  earthquake,  did  not  suit 
him:  there  was  neither  the  polish  which  he  sought 
in  its  manners,  nor  the  security  which  he  sought 
in  its  institutions.  England  he  did  not  love ; 
but  yet,  if  not  England,  some  country  which  had 
grown  up  from  English  foundations  was  the  coun- 
try for  him;  and,  as  he  augured  no  rest  for 
France,  through  some  generations  to  come,  but 
an  endless  succession  of  revolution  to  revolution, 
anarchy  to  anarchy,  he  judged  it  liest  that,  having 
expatriated  himself  and  lost  one  country,  he 
should  solemnly  adopt  another.  Accordingly, 
he  liecame  an  American  citizen.  English  he  al- 
ready spoke  with  propriety  and  fluency.  And, 
finally,  he  cemented  his  English  connexions  by 
marrying  an  English  lady,  the  niece  of  John 
Wilkes.  "  What  John  Wilkes  ?"  asked  a  lady, 
one  of  a  dinner-party  at  Calgarth,  (the  house  of 
Dr  W  atson,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff,) 
upon  the  banks  of  Windermere. — "  What  John 
Wilkes!"  re-echoed  the  Bishop,  with  a  vehe- 
ment intonation  of  scorn ;  "  What  John  Wilkes, 
indeed  I  as  if  there  ever  was  more  than  one  John 
Wilkes— :/afna  euper  ttthera  noto*  !" — "  O  my 
Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  an  old  lady,  nearly 
connected  with  the  Bishop,  "  there  were  two  ; 
I  knew  one  of  them :  he  was  a  little,  ill-looking 

man,  and  he  kept  the  Blue  Boar  at .".— 

"  At  Flamborough  Head  !"  roared  the  Bishop, 
with  a  savage  expression  of  disgust.  The  old 
lady,  suspecting  that  some  screw  was  loose  in 
the  matter,  thought  it  prudent  to  drop  the  con- 
test ;  but  she  murmured,  eotto  voce,  "  No,  not  at 
Flamborough  Head,  but  at  Market  Drayton." 
Madame  Simond,  then,  was  the  niece,  not  of  the 
ill-looking  host  of  the  Blue  Boar,  but  of  the 
Wilkes,  so  memorably  connected  with  the  par. 
vttnimilie$  of  the  Knglish  gorenunent  at  one 
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period ;  with  the  CMnistry  of  oar  En^rlish  con- 
Btitutioti,  by  the  questions  raised  in  his  person 
as  to  the  effects  of  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sen,,  &c. ;  and,  finally,  with  the  his- 
tory of  English  jurisprudence,  hy  his  intrepidity 
on  the  matter  of  general  warrants.  M.  Simond's 
party,  when  at   length   it    arrived,    consisted 
of    two    persons    besides    himself,    viz.,     his 
wife,  the  niece  of  Wilkes,  and  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen,  standing  in  the  relation  of  grand-niece 
to  the  lame  memorable  person.  This  young  lady, 
highly  pleasing  in  her  person,  on  quitting  the  lake 
district,  went  northwards,   with  her   party,   to 
Edinburgh,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Mr  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  present  Lord  Jeffrey, 
who,  naturally  enough,  fell  in  love  with  her — 
followed  her  across  the  Atlantic— and  in  Charles- 
ton, I  believe,  received  the  honour  of  her  hand 
in  marriage.    I,  as  one  of  Mrs  Millar's  friends, 
pnt  in  my  claim  to  entertain  her  American  party 
in  my  turn.    One  long  summer's  day,  they  all 
came  over  to  my  cottage  in  Grasmere  ;  and  as  it 
became  my  duty  to  do  the  honours  of  our  vale 
to  the  strangers,  I  thought  that  I  could  not  dis- 
charge the  duty  in  a  way  more  likely  to  interest 
them  all,  than  by  conducting  them  through  Gras- 
mere into  the  little  inner  chamber  of  Easedale ; 
and  there,  within  sight  of  the  solitary  cottage — 
Blentarn  Ghyll — telling  them  the  story  of  the 
Greens ;  because,  in  this  way,  I  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  the  same  time,  of  shewing  the  scenery 
from  some  of  the  best  points,  and  of  opening  to 
them  a  few  glimpses  of  the  character  and  cus- 
toms which  distinguish  this  section  of  the  Eng. 
lish  yeomanry  from  others.    The  story  did  cer- 
tainly  interest  them  all ;  and  thus  far  I  succeeded 
in  my  duties  as  Cicerone  and  Amphytrion  of  the 
day.    But  throughout  the  rest  of  our  long  morn- 
ing's ramble,  I  remember  that  accident,  or,  pos- 
sibly, the  politeness  of  M.  Simond  and  his  French 
sympathy  with  a  young  man's  natural  desire  to 
stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  a  handsome  yonng 
woman,  so  ordered  it,  that  I  had  constantly  the 
honour  of  being  Miss  Wilkes'  immediate  com. 
panion,  as  the  narrowness  of  the  path  pretty 
generally  threw  us  into  ranks  of  two  and  two. 
Having,  therefore,  through  so  many  hours,  the 
opportunity  of  an  exclusive  conversation  with 
this  young  lady,  it  would  have  been  my  own  fault 
had  I  failed  to  carry  off  an  impression  of  her 
great  good  sense,  as  well  as  her  amiable  and 
spirited  character.     Certainly  I  did  mon  poatible 
to  entertain  her,  both  oh  her  own  account  and 
as  the  visiter  of  my  Scottish  friends,    fiut,  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  efforts,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  feel  that  I  was  rowing  against  the  stream ; 
that  there  was  a  silent  body  of  prepossession 
against  the  whole  camp  of  the  lakers,  which  no- 
thing could  unsettle.     Miss  Wilkei  naturally 
looked  up,  with  some  feelings  of  respect,  to  M. 
Simond,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  her  aunt,  had 
become  her  own  guardian  and  protector.    Now, 
M.  Simond,  of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  was  the 
last  who  could  have  appreciated    an    English 
poet.    He  had,  to  begin  with,  a  French  inapti- 
tude for  apprehending  poetry  at  all;  any  poetry. 


that  is,  which  transcends  manners  and  the  in- 
terests of  social  life.    Then,  unfortunately,  not 
merely  through  what  he  had  not,  but  equally 
through  what  he  had,  this  cleverish  Frenchman 
was,  by  whole  diameters  of  the  earth,  remote 
from  the  station  at  which  he  could  comprehend 
Wordsworth.    He  was  a  thorough  knowing  man 
of  the  world,  keen,  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  valu- 
ing nothing  but  the  tangible  and  the  ponderable. 
He  had  a  smatteringof  mechanics,  of  physiology, 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  all  other  ologiet  what- 
soever ;  he  had,  besides,  at  his  fingers'  ends,  a 
huge  body  of  statistical  facts — how  many  people 
did  live,  could  live,  ought  to  live,  in  eadh  parti- 
cular district  of  each  manufacturing  county — 
how  many  old  women  of  eighty-three  there  ought 
to   be  to  so  many  little  children  of  one — how 
many  murders  ought  to  be  committed  in  a  month 
by  each  town  of  5,000  souls — and  so  on  ad  infin- 
itum.   And  to  such   a  thin  shred  had  his  old 
French   politeness  been  worn  down  by  Ame- 
rican attrition,  that  his  thin  lips  could,  with 
much  ado,  contrive  to  disguise  his  contempt  for 
those  who  failed  to  meet  him  exactly  upon  his 
own  field,  with  exactly  his  own  quality  of  know- 
ledge.   Yet,  after  all,  it  was  but  a  little  cate  of 
knowledge,  that  he  had  packed  up  neatly  for  a 
make-shift ;  just  what  corresponds  to  the  little 
assortment  of  razors,  tooth-brushes,  nail-brushea, 
hair-brushes,  cork-screw,  gimlet,  &c.  &c.,  which 
one  carries  in  one's  trunk,  in  a  red  Morocco  case, 
to  meet  the  casualties  of  a  journey.    The  more 
was  one  indignant  at  being  the  object  of  such  a 
man's  contempt,  the  more  heartily  did  one  disdain 
his  disdain,  and  recalcitrate  his  kicks.    On  the 
single   day   which  Mrs  Millxr  could  spare  for 
Grasmere,  I  had  taken  care  to  ask  Wordsworth 
amongst   those  who   were  to  meet  the  party. 
Wordsworth   came ;  but,  by  instinct,  he   and 
Monsieur  Simond  knew  and  recoiled  from  each 
other.    They  met,  they  saw,  they  interdetpited, 
Wordsworth,  on  his  side,  seemed  so  heartily  to 
despise  M.  Simond,  that  be  did  not  stir  or  make 
an  effort  to  right  himself  under  any  misappre- 
hension of  the  Frenchman,  but  coolly  acquiesced 
in  any  and  every  inference  which  he  might  be 
pleased   to   draw ;  whilst   M.   Simond,   double- 
charged   with   contempt   from    The  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  from  the  report  (I  cannot  doubt) 
of  his  present  hostess,  manifestly  thought  Words- 
worth too  abject  almost  for  the  trouble  of  too 
openly  disdaining  him.     More  than  one  of  na 
could  have  done  justice  on  this  malefactor,  by 
meeting  M.  Simond  on  his  own  ground,   and 
taking  the  conceit  out  of  him  most  thoroughly. 
I  was  one  of  those ;  for  I  had  the  very  know, 
ledge,  or  tome  of  it,   that  he  most  paraded  • 
But  one  of  us  was  lazy ;  another  thought  it  not 
tanti;  and  I,  for  my  part,  in  my  own  faonse, 
could  not  move  upon  such  a  service.    And  in 
those  days,  moreover,  when  as  yet  I  loved  Words- 
worth not  less  than   I  venerated  him,  a  suc- 
cess that  would  have  made  himsufferin  any  nan'a 
opinion  by  comparison  with  myself,  would  have 
been  painful  to  my  feelings.    Never  did  party 
meet  more  ezqoititely  iU-auorted;  never  did 
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partj  separate  with  mote  exquisite  and  cordial 
distrust,  in  its  principal  members,  towards  each 
other.  I  mention  the  case  at  all  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  abject  condition  of  worldly  opinion 
in  which  Wordsworth  then  lived.  Perhaps  hie 
ill  fame  was  just  then  in  its  meridian ;  for  M. 
Simond,  soon  after,  published  his  English  tour 
in  two  oetavo  volumes ;  and,  of  course,  he  goes 
orer  his  residence  at  the  lakes ;  yet  it  is  a  strong 
fact  thtttj  according  to  my  remembrance,  he  does 
not  vouchsafe  to  mention  such  a  person  as 
Wordsworth. 

One  anecdote,  before  parting  with  these  ladies, 
I  Kill  mention  as  received  from  Miss  Cullen  on 
her  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact.  There 
are  atories  current  which  resemble  this ;  but 
wanting  that  immediate  guarantee  for  their  accu. 
racy  which,  in  this  case,  I  at  least  was  obliged 
to  admit,  in  the  attestation  of  so  perfectly 
veracious  a  reporter  as  this  excellent  lady. 
A  female  friend  of  her  own,  a  person  of  fa- 
mily and  consideration,  being  on  the  eve  of 
nndertalcing  a  visit  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom,  dreamed  that,  on  reaching  the  end 
of  her  journey,  and  drawing  np  to  the  steps 
of  the  door,  a  footman,  with  a  very  marked  and 
forbidding  expression  of  countenance,  his  com- 
plexion pale  and  bloodless,  and  his  manners  sullen, 
presented  himself  to  1st  down  the  steps  of  her 
carriage.  This  same  man,  at  a  subsequent  point 
•f  her  dream,  appeared  to  be  stealing  up  a  private 
utaircase,  with  some  murderous  instruments  in 
Us  hands,  towards  a  bed-room  door.  This  dream 
wss  repeated,  I  think,  twice.  Some  time  after, 
the  lady,  accompanied  by  a  grown-np  daughter, 
aeeonpllshed  her  journey.    Great  was  the  shock 


which  awaited  her  on  reaching  her  friend's 
house  :  a  servant,  corresponding  in  all  points  to 
the  shadowy  outline  of  her  dream,  equally  blood- 
less in  complexion,  and  equally  gloomy  in  man- 
ner, appeared  at  her  carriage  door.  The  issue 
of  the  story  was — that  upon  a  particular  night, 
after  a  stay  of  some  length,  the  lady  grew  unac- 
countably nervous;  resisted  her  feelings  Cor 
some  time ;  but  at  length,  at  the  entreaty  of  her 
daughter,  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  suffered 
some  communication  of  the  case  to  be  made  to  a 
gentleman  resident  In  the  house,  who  had  not 
yet  retired  to  rest.  This  gentleman,  struck  by 
the  dream,  and  still  more  on  recalling  to  mind 
some  suspicious  preparations,  as  if  for  a  hasty 
departure,  in  which  he  had  detected  the  servant, 
waited  in  concealment  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning — at  which  time  hearing  a  stealthy 
step  moving  np  the  staircase,  he  issued  with 
firearms,  and  met  the  man  at  the  lady's  door,  so 
equipped  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  intentions ; 
which  possibly  contemplated  only  robbing  of  the 
lady's  jewels,  but  possibly  also  murder  in  a  case 
of  extremity.  There  are  other  stories  with  some 
of  the  same  circumstances ;  and,  in  particular,  I 
remember  one  very  like  it  in  Dr  Abercrombie's 
"  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers," 
[1830,]  p.  S83.  But  in  this  version  of  Dr  Aber- 
crombie's, (supposing  it  another  version  of  the 
same  s^tory,}  the  striking  circumstance  of  antici- 
pating the  servant's  features  is  omitted ;  and  in 
no  version,  except  this  of  Miss  CuUen's,  have  I 
heard  the  names  mentioned  both  of  the  parties 
to  the  affair,  and  also  of  the  place  at  which  it 
occurred. 


HYMN  OP  THE  BREADTAXED. 
BY  BBEKBZBa  ELLIOTT. 


Tjik%^"JuU  lauff  Sgn*.- 


Shall  drones  the  pangs  of  miUioni  task, 

And  eun*  their  natal  soil, 
That  starving  men  mty  rninlj  8>k 
For  Itars  to  toll  f 

They  corse  God's  gift  to  man— the  foodfal  land. 

Which  he  a  blsning  made— . 
T*  |«i«7  I^baor'i  tkiU'd  right  hand, 
And  rain  Trad*. 

When  wilt  tbon,  Dope  !  when  wilt  thou,  Thrall ! 

When  will  jt,  Living  Clods  I 
TtU  they  who  curse  the  land  of  all, 

«  The  Land  is  God's?" 

Hnr  long  shall  idlers  tax  the  bread 
Which  starring  toil  hath  earn'd  t 
Aai  toUlDf  man,  half  cloth'd,  half  fed, 
Like  dogs  be  spam'd  ? 

Hasr  long  diall  matrons  carie  thay  day. 

When  bride**  ifaiga  ftnt  wer*  worn  t 
tat  eUIdren  to  thiir  father*  say, 

"  Why  weie  we  bom  ?" 

A  etfaae  to  love  it  cannot  b*  1 

Wtet  said'st  thoo,  Lore  Dirtne  ? 
"Lcl  Millie  dtUdren  come  to  me, 

Vet  they  ar«  nineb* 


O  when,  lilfe  chainless  seas  and  winds. 

Will  Trade  be  chainless— When  P 
Wlieu  soulless  tyrants  shall  bare  minds, 
Or  lUres  b«  men. 

Then  they  who  eursa  the  blessed  sod, 

And  valnl7  curse  the  pen, 
Sin-humbled,  will  believe  in  God, 
And  not  till  then. 


Then  British  hands  will  gather  grain. 

From  every  teeming  soil ; 
And  no  starv'd  victim  ask  in  vain, 
For  leav*  to  toil. 

No  mother  then  will  wildly  pray, 

That  God  would  close  her  womb, 
And  take  her  poor  last-bom  awny  I 
And  bless  its  tomb  t 

Her  sorrow  will  be  tum'd  to  glte, 

And  none  her  joy  reprove  : 
For  then  no  longer  will  it  be 

A.crime  to  lev*  I 
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THE  LIFE-BOAT— A  SKETCH. 

"  Kow  sliding,  sinks 
Adown  tbe  steepy  wave ;  then,  tom'd  on  high. 
Rides  ou  the  biUows,  »nd  defies  the  storm." 

Sohervillb'h  "  Chasi.'' 


It  wu  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  stormy  October  day,  whiltt  I  was  aojourning 
at  a  seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  that  a 
ramour  spread  through  the  town  of  a  vessel  being 
seen  driving  upon  the  north  rocks.  Hurrying 
seaward,  I  reached  the  pier.bead,  which  was 
already  crowded  with  deeply.tanned  faces,  whose 
expression  described  less  the  fever  of  anxiety 
than  the  ardour  of  enterprise.  The  wind  being 
due  east,  and  the  tide  setting  in,  brought  with 
them  waves  of  gigantic  magnitude,  which,  roll, 
ing  onwards,  broke  with  the  crash  of  thunder 
against  the  barriers  ;  whilst,  to  the  north,  might 
be  distinctly  seen  a  vessel  approaching  the  con- 
summation of  her  fate.  She  had  a  reversed 
ensign  flying  at  the  main  ;  and  her  crew,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  weather-rigging,  were 
waving  their  hats  as  their  luckless  bark  gra. 
dually  drifted  towards  the  shelves,  over  which 
the  water  was  seen  to  beat  death-like  and  fear- 
fully. The  life-boat  having  been  launched  from 
the  slip,  was  speedily  manned ;  and  it  was  poetic- 
al beyond  idea  to  witness  her  departure  over  the 
bar  of  the  harbour.  The  spectacle  she  presented, 
on  breasting  the  waves,  and,  from  her  buoyant 
properties,  surmounting  them — the  cowering 
around  of  numerous  seafowl,  drawn  towards  land 
by  the  fury  of  the  elements, 

"  In  sUll  lepested  circles,  screaoing  loud"— 
the  determined  faces  of  a  crew,  composed  of  men 
whose  fathers  won  at  Trafalgar,  and  on  whose 
single  chivalry  chanced  the  rescue  of  those  in 
peril ;  the  cheering  of  hundreds  from  the  pier, 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean  and  the  rag- 
ing of  the  wind ;  alike  combined  to  excite  within 
me  most  spirit-stirring  sensations. 

Each  eye  now  watched  the  course  of  the  boat, 
as  she  tracked  her  path  to  the  emperilled  sea- 
men. 

"  That  path  was  on  the  briny  deep, 
Yet  no  white  tall  propelled  her  conne ; 

Nonght  ssT*  the  oar,  with  unceas'd  iwrep, 
Urg'd  her  to  stem  the  billow's  force." 

Anon  was  her  painted  form  for  a  t»w  seoonds 
seen,  then  buried  in  the  hollow  of  tbe  wave, 
leaving  nothing  to  cheer  the  spectator's  gaze 
save  the  tall  figure  of  the  steersman,  who,  with 
his  long  sweep,  kept  the  boat's  head  to  the  sea, 
and,  standing  erect,  seemed-  to  personate  the 
Genius  of  Humanity.  The  vessel  having  now 
grounded,  the  sea  made  a  fair  breach  over  her  ; 
'  and,  as  the  boat  neared  the!  spot,  the  danger  be- 
came palpably  more  imminent.  At  each  short  in- 
terval, indeed,  when  the  boat  disappeared  in  a 
trough,  fears  were  uttered  around  me  of  her 
being  stove  in  against  the  vessel  or  the  rocks. 
But,  as  though  braving  all  hazards  only  to  subdue 
them,  she  was  at  length  perceived  to  pull  in  by 
the  ship,  and  one  of  her  men  to  throw  a  line  to 
the  "  suffering  mariners."      Ure  it  could  be 


caught,  a  heave  of  the  sea  bore  off  the  life-boat 
to  a  considerable  distance.  Twice  again  was  the 
attempt  made,  but  as  often  to  fail.  A  fourth 
effort  proved  more  successful,  and  the  warp  was 
belayed  by  the  quarterboards. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  for  all  hands  to 
quit  the  ship,  and  it  was  safely  embraced  by  six 
of  the  number ;  whilst  two  chose  to  stay  by  the 
vessel  in  preference  to  throwing  themselves  into 
the  boat.  To  a  cool  and  dispassionate  observer, 
the  safer  resolve  must  have  been  obvious ;  but 
men,  bewildered  by  danger  and  fatigue,  fre- 
quently become  incapable  of  discriminating  be- 
tween apparently  opposed  mediums  of  escape* 
Exhortations,  beckonings,  from  those  shore- 
bound,  incontinently  followed,  though  unavail- 
ing ;  for  the  laggers,  having  lashed  themselves  to 
the  rigging  of  the  foremast,  there  determined  to 
remain.  One  may  imagine,  at  this  crisis,  the 
feelings  that  were  mutually  excited  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  actors  in  so  perilous  a  drama.  Those  in 
the  boat,  probably  considering  that  their  com- 
rades, in  abiding  by  the  ship,  would  inevitably 
perish ;  whilst  the  latter  inversely  reciprocated 
their  forebodings,  not  untinged  with  a  self- 
anxiety  touching  their  own  chances  of  escape. 
But  it  was  a  time  too  deathful  for  parley  ;  and 
the  life-boat,  reluctantly  leaving  the  ship,  made 
her  offing  through  the  breakers.  Incidents  were, 
however,  destined  to  chase  each  other  in  rapid 
sequence ;  and  ere  any  lengthened  period  of 
time  could  have  elapsed,  a  wbitehorseman  rode 
over  the  ship,  and,  carrying  away  her  mainmast, 
shattered  the  hitherto  steady  faith  of  the  rem- 
nant of  her  seamen,  who  now  waved  an  anxious 
recall  to  their  separated  messmates.  But  their 
opportunity  for  escape  had  waxed  sufficiently 
precarious ;  for  the  life-boat  was  stretching  fast 
to  leeward,  whilst  masses  of  rock  protruded,  in 
sable  trapping,  at  each  recession  of  the  flood. 
Yet  human  resolution  will  sometimes  have  en- 
nobling personification  ;  and,  sympathizing  with 
the  cries  which  travelled  to  their  ear  from 
the  dying  ship,  these  lusty  adventurers  retold 
their  way  through  the  broken  water,  and  once 
more  pulled  in,  with  iron-strung  arm,  under  the 
lee  of  the  Wanderer.  Catching  his  occasion, 
an  oarsman  sprang  up  her  side,  ascended  the 
rigging,  cut  the  lashings  of  the  benumbed  sailors, 
and  assisting  them  respectively  to  the  deck,  they 
were  dragged  into  the  boat. 

AH  were  now  on  board  the  airy  messenger ; 
and  as  her  canoe-like  form  neared  the  haven, 
three  cheers  from  their  countrymen  on  the  pier 
gave  recognition  of  their  success ;  which  grateful 
greeting  had  feeble  response  on  the  wings  of  the 
blast.  Ten  minutes  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  vessel,  ^he  parted  on  the  reef;  and  the  same 
surf  which  bore  her  rescued  crew  to  land,  drifted 
portions  of  the  wreck  upon  the  beach. 
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PREFERMENT ;  oe,  MY  TTNCLE  THE  EARL.» 


We  could  bet  against  any  odds  that  Mrs  Gore 
could  not  write  a  dull  book  if  she  got  the  Bank 
sf  England  for  her  trouble.  The  p«ins  which 
«he  bestows  in  constructing  and  developing  her 
ttories,  and  elaborating  her  characters,  may 
▼aiy  considerably;  and,  in  these  subordinate 
Batters,  "  Preferment"  may  shew  less  force  and 
vutj  than  "  Mrs  Armytage"  or  "  The  Hamil- 
tons  ;"  but  wit,  satire  wliieh  tickles  rather  than 
wounds,  and  a .  charming  facility  in  depicting  a 
foible,  a  peculiarity,  or  an  individualizing  qua. 
IHy,  by  a  single  trait — one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
one  happy  epithet,  one  short  phrase,  in  which 
every  syllable  is  a  hieroglyphic  symbol— never 
fails  her.  The  spring  of  fancy  is  perpetually 
babbling,  and  flashing  np  its  bright  waters, 
vbether  these  may  be  employed  to  impel  some 
powerful,  useful  machinery,  or  idly  left  to  make 

•*  Waiing  sport  to  ocean." 
Whatever  Mrs  Gore  attempts,  and  whether 
halting  or  skimming,  she  comes  gracefuUy  off. 
Even  where  she  fails  she  resembles  Byron,  who 
Managed  so  to  lounge  about,  that  his  lame  foot 
and  Us  limp  passed  unnoticed  in  the  charm  of 
his  general  demeanour.  She  is  the  de  Sevigne 
sf  novelists,  and  is  only  unfortunate  in  the  gene- 
ral worthlessness  and  monotoDousness  of  the 
liaited  class  to  which  she  confines  herself.  The 
present  novel  has  a  fixed  and  high  moral  pur. 
pase,  though  the  design  is  not  worked  out 
■pon  any  strict  plan,  but  rather  by  incidental 
ttaa  direct  means.  Critics,  we  believe,  esteem 
this  concealment  of  art  the  highest  skill  of  art. 
The  testnre  of  the  tale  is  as  slight  as  may  be  ; 
Ug  Mrs  Gore  seems  to  have  fairly  given  up  that 
Marly  anattainable  thing  in  our  day,  a  plot  and 
a  sarpriae,  and  she  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
•f  presenting,  once  more,  the  same  worthless, 
aitifiaal,  and  utterly  heartless  creatures.  We 
have  the  same  ambitious  mothers  and  daughters, 
tAtaang,  as  usual,  to  inveigle  the  great  match 
sf  the  season  ;  the  same  mean,  inane,  and  selfish 
■eUe  Earl — the  same  insipid  elder,  and  rouS 
ys«nger,aoa — with  thesamepersonageof  sformer 
gcaeration,  grown  into  a  disgusting  petrifaction 
sf  heartless,  soulless,  thoroughly  unprincipled, 
and  saperlative  dandyism. 

WiUiaai  B|crtoa,  th«  younger  ton  of  a  noble  fiimily, 
stafM  this  wretched  fate  by  making  a  low  lovcouuTiage 
«i&  hi*  tarn*!  Isnghter.  He  retire*,  with  a  yoimger 
am.'t  yiluu  sf  twenty  thonnnd  ponndi,  to  a  imall  honee 
aai  tm  aesr  Tonbridge ;  where,  in  spite  of  the  anger, 
ifighl%  and  neglect  of  hi*  noble  relative!,  and  his  ima- 
pmti  poverty,  he  leads  the  useful,  happy,  and  respectable 
U6  «f  a  aingle>«kinded,  affectionate,  and  nnambitions 
■as,  blessed  with  hnmble  competence,  ftce  from  foolish 
wiahes,  sad  tnmanded  by  a  rirtnont  and  happy  family. 
The  eetsMishoiwit  of  bis  three  sons  give*  him,  in  time. 
One  is  pntvided  for  in  the  nary,  by  the 


-  i,Kw^mmm»i   or.  My  Uncle   the  EarL     By  Mr* 
Cms.    Svals.    Lsatet  Colknra. 


interest  of  Us  grandfather,  Dr  Spry,  with  his  old  pupil  ths 
Duke  of  Pelham ;  and  the  Uncle  Earl  is  ftota  this  shamed 
into  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  army  for  another. 
The  third,  JoUni,  the  man  of  genios,  and  in  orders,  is 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  His  brothers  ask  no  more,  will  ac- 
cept no  more,  patronage ;  bat  Julius  early  experiences  the 
stings  of  worldly  ambition,  which,  at  first,  take  the  not 
uncommon  shape  of  exceesive  seal  and  extreme  sanctity. 
He  become*,  in  Ms  curacy,  about  as  popular  as  Edward 
Irving.  He  is  the  8t  John  of  Helstone.  Hi*  zeal  i« 
overstrained,  and  cannot  long  remain  at  the  high  pitch ; 
and  he  ia  caught  in  the  toil*  of  hi*  noble  relativee.  But 
love  i*  as  much  the  csnee  of  hi*  aberration*  and  iMck. 
sliding  ss  worldly-miadednesi  and  gratified  vanity  ;  for 
be  i*  the  victim  of  the  vague,  selfish,  and  half  unconscious 
coquetry  of  one  of  bis  noble  cousins.  From  all  these  snares 
Julius  finally  extricates  himself  with  dignity  and  boo. 
our;  and,  coming  forth  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  poetical  ju*. 
tice,  punished  and  purified,  he  become*  humble  and  self. 
distrustful, renounces  his  latent  pride  and  ambition,  throws 
up  the  living  bestowed  on  him  by  his  uncle,  leaves  ths 
church  to  those  who  have  a  truer  vocation,  and  nltU 
mately  marriee  a  clever,  right-minded  heiress — who,  if 
never  once  blind  to  his  faults,  had  long  been  deeply  and 
secretly  attached  to  him — and  is,  at  laat,  as  happy  a  man 
a*  any  of  his  brothers.  The  intriguing  and  worldly, 
minded  mother  and  daughter  are,  of  course,  disappointed 
in  their  schemes ;  the  Earl's  roui  second  son  disgrace* 
hlm*elf ;  while  everything  prosper*  with  the  attached  and 
well-brought-up  family  of  William  Egrrton,  who  had 
mined  his  fortunes  by  a  low  marriage,  and  pottering  on 
in  a  low  way  among  low  people^  But  the  atory  I*  no. 
thing ;  and  even  the  hero  is  not  a  very  consistent  per. 
sonage,  lo  that  no  abiding  interest  is  awakened  about 
him.  The  strength  of  the  worlc  lie*  in  the  incidental 
sketches  t  snd  as,  upon  the  whole,  those  of  the  thres 
ecclesiastic*  are  the  most  original  and  cleverly  executed, 
we  shall  limit  ouiselve*  to  them.  They  are  brought 
into  play,  while  a  devout  Dnche**,  who  has  brought 
up  her  only  eon  in  leading  atrings,  makes  a  visit  of  ob^ 
serration  to  Tiverton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Uncle  Earl,  to 
see  if  the  Lady  Ismena  be  the  person  to  whom  ihe  can 
aafely  miirry  the  boy  Duke,  and  delegate  a  portion  of  her 
power  and  authority. 

We  are  prepared  by  the  following  extract  for  the  great 
visit,  and  led  to  the  position  and  characur  of  the  eodeat. 
a*tic*,  to  which  we  intend  to  restrict  our  extract*.  The 
clergymen  are  more  profoundly  discussed  than  the  rou^ 
and  out-worn  dandies — more  fresh  than  the  fine  ladle*. 

The  pride  and  self.love  of  Julius  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  selfish  indelicacy  of  the  Countess  before 
she  thus  attacked  him. 

"  The  weather  is  overcast,  and  should  it  rain  to-mor. 
row,  the  Duchess  would  consider  it  most  extraordinary 
if,  in  such  an  establishment  a*  our*,  there  were  no 
chaplain  at  hand  to  perform  the  service  at  home.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  most  indecent  oversight  Were  the 
Dean  at  Wyndham,  I  should  make  it  a  point  with  him 
to  shew  the  Dumbarton*  the  respect  of  being  here  to 
officiate  for  them,  as,  in  fact,  be  makes  It  his  duty  to  do, 
whenever  we  have  personages  of  note  staying  in  the 
house.  But  the  Dean  will  not  be  here  till  the  end  of 
next  week." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  *ald  Juliua,  coldly,  perceiviog 
that  she  paaeed  for  a  reply. 


■O.  imil— TOT.  TII. 
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«0h  !  I  would  almost  ai  noon  it  «hoold  b«  yoaneir," 
answered  the  Counten.  "  It  looka  juat  as  well,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  the  office  perfo""*)!  *'J  >  member  of  the 
family,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Egerton ;  as,  in  fact, 
J  mentioned  to  Lord  Tirerton,  when  I  was  so  urgent 
With  him  that  you  should  take  up  your  abode  here  in- 
■tend  of  at  Burthwalte." 

-  Poor  Julius!  The  secret  was  oat  then  I  He  had  been 
tolerated  by  Lady  Tiverton,  in  order  to  impart  a  saS. 
cient  air  of  decency  to  her  establishment,  and  satisfy  the 
rigid  exactions  of  a  serious  Duchess  of  Dumbarton  ' 
He  was  there  as  a  pretence  at  domestic  piety — as  a  make- 

beliere a  sheet  of  blotting  paper — a  daub  of  Tarnish  upon 

the  dim  morality  or  the  Egerton  family !  Had  he  not 
fortanately  recalled  to  mind  that  the  woman  before  him 
was  the  mother  of  Henrietta,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
to  phrase  his  reproof  in  terms  fur  more  bitter  thau  those 
which  had  occasionally  overawed  even  the  tyranness  of 
Helstone.  As  it  was,  he  sabdued  his  rising  indignation, 
«nd  hastened  from  the  room,  raswrinf  it  to  the  morraw 
to  prove  his  independence  in  deed*  rather  tlws  in 
words. 

There  was  no  fear,  in  the  interim,  of  farther  irrita- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Countess.  He  heard  the  train 
t)f  Dumbarton  carriages  roll  into  the  conrt-yard,  and  was 
aatisAed  that  the  last  exhibition  wherewith  Lady  Tiverton 
would  choose  to  amuse  her  Grace,  was  a  squabble  with 
one  of  bis  cloth  i  and  made  his  appearance  at  dinner,  in- 
tending to  take  his  usual  shai-e  in  the  amusements  of  the 
evening,  without  reference  to  what  had  passed. 

Prepared  by  his  experience  of  her  hypocrisies,  it  was 
no  Borpriae  to  him  that  Lady  Tiverton  shonld  address  him 
in  a  tone  of  the  blandest  amenity,  when  presenting  him 
to  the  beardless  Duke  and  bearded  Dowager,  at  "  Lord 
Tiverton's  nephew,  in  holy  orders,  and  a  resident  ill  their 
ftmiiy."  But  he  did  not  suspect  that  she  carried  her 
pitiful  dissimulation  yet  farther,  by  ordering  her  daughtera 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  with  a  view  of  con- 
ciliating their  refractory  eonsin. 

"  That  blockhead,  young  Egerton,  has  eluMen  this  an- 
locky  momeat  to  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  my 
wishes,"  the  observed  to  Lady  Henrietta,  before  they 
entered  the  saloon.  ''  It  would  be  highly  injudicious  to 
bave  an  eiclandre  with  him  just  now,  as  it  is  most  de- 
sirable the  Dnchess  should  see  us  all  upon  velvet ;  which 
was  the  reason  I  pressed  the  HolwaUs  to  stay  another 
week.  Those  tetioin  peopi*  tUnk  so  mmeh  of  £tiaily 
anion." 

A  DETODT  SDORKU  ADD  HBR  caArLAIIT 

All  sympathy  with  the  Duchess,  at  the  dupe  of  Lady 
Tiverton,  vanished,  howwver,  ii«m  the  mind  of  Julius, 
when  he  taw  tlutt  amid  her  vatt  profession^  her  buihels 
of  eh»S,  scarcely  a  grain  of  genuine  piety  was  to  be  found. 
Great  stumblings  at  straws,  great  strainings  at  gnats,  great 
controversies  about  petty  doctrinal  obscurities,  formed 
the  sum  total  of  her  Grace's  seriousnees.  A  rigid  aristo- 
cnt,  slu  regarded  a  strict  attention  to  religious  obeervaoces 
as  one  of  the  high-bred  endowments  of  ber  caste,  ratlier 
than  as  the  duty  of  a  responsible  being.  "  Church  and 
King"  was  insert  bedupon  her  banner,  barelyassigningprece- 
dence  to  th  e  former,  so  thoroughly  was  what  the  world  eal  led 
holiness  the  result  of  politics  and  pride.  With  her  Grace, 
the  Church  was  a  portion  of  the  constitution  rather  than 
the  type  of  tlie  one  faith  {  and,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  she 
rated  such  a  man  as  the  Dean  of  Darlington  far  higher 
in  her  catalogue  of  worthies  than  the  blameless  drudge 
who  laboured  hnmbly  through  the  mnltifarions  duties  of 
the  living  of  Wyndham. 

Aa  Lady  Tiverton  and  her  daughter  anticipated,  the 
Dnchesa  had  heard  menilon,  amid  the  goeripingt  of  her 
serious  coterie,  of  the  high  promise  of  tlie  St  John  of  Hel- 
itone — had  been  present  on  the  occasion  of  his  probationary 
preaching  at  St  James* — and  though  at  variance  with  aany 
«f  bis  doctrines,  (i.  e.,  thoagh  she  had  heard  his  doctrines 
confuted  by  a  certain  Dr  Maenab,  the  pope  of  h«  narrow 
iaith,)  she  rtjoiced  to  learn  that  another  young  man  of 
noble  extraction  was  added  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
yulpit.  The  Tivertont  raised  themselves  in  her  estima- 
tion by  the  promptitude  with  wfaidi  they  hnd  tottaiwdn 


living  upon  their  promising  kinsman ;  and  the  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  visit  to  Tiverton  Castle,  which 
tras  to  make  b«r  acquainttd  with  the  family  of  her  future 
daughter-in-law,  would  at  the  same  time  bring  young 
Egerton,  the  famous  preacher,  under  her  scrutiny.    .    . 

Lady  Tiverton  need  not,  however,  have  agitated  her. 
self  oonceming  his  Sabbath  officiation.  The  Duchess 
wished  to  dispute  with  and  catechise  the  yoang  Me> 
iancthon  t  knt  she  had  fve  too  much  spiritual  pride  to 
entrust  herself  to  the  instruction  of  a  weakling.  Ore^t 
ladies  seldom  travel  withoat  their  own  house  linen,  medi- 
cine cheat,  and  even  physician  ;  but  her  Grace  added  to 
her  necessaries  of  locomotive  lifg  an  attendant  chaplain. 
While  other  august  travellsrs  trembi*  at  the  idea  of  damp 
sheets,  or  the  fear  of  imbibing  spurious  drugs,  her  gract 
shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  lukewarm  teachers  or  spu- 
rious doctrines;  and  no  sooner  did  the  verifications  of 
Lady  Tiverton's  prognostics  concerning  the  weather  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  proceed  to  Wyndham  Church  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service,  except  at  the  risk  of  rhen* 
matism  to  the  whole  family,  than  the  Duchess  hastened 
to  gather  her  ofispring  under  her  wings;  and  having 
clucked  together  the  Barleys,  the  young  Duke  and  hit 
quondam  tutor,  Dr  Alacnab,  sailed  with  dignity  ont  of 
the  room,  that  the  elect  party  might  proceed  to  the  pri- 
vate enjoyment  of  their  uncontaminated  devotions." 

Throughout  the  day,  Pope  Macuab  and  his  conclave 
remained  religiously  secluded. 

Matters  looked  ill  after  this.  The  Dnchess  began  to 
doubt,  not  merely  the  piety,  but  the  morality  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  after  suffering  herself  to  be  led  to  the  point, 
and  even  fixed  by  the  preliminary  outline  of  settlements 
being  drawn  up,  and  the  day  named,  she  formed  the 
design  of  drawing  back  ;  and  for  this  purpose  wished  to 
escape  ftom  the  castle  before  her  son  was  absolutely 
nailed.  Lady  Tiverton  was  driven  to  extremity,  but 
the  Dean,  her  great  card,  yet  remained  to  be  played. 

A  FASBIONAULE   DtVIlTE. 

The  Very  Bev.  Dr  Nicewig,  Dean  of  Darlington,  and 
ex-tutor  to  Lord  Egerton  and  bis  brother,  was  in  th« 
habit  of  passing  three  months  of  the  year  at  his  rectory  of 
Wyndh.im,  within  a  mile  from  the  park  gates  of  Tiver- 
ton Castle.  When  not  keeping  hit  reeidenoc  at  his  dean- 
ery, and  prsaiding  over  the  whist-partiti  of  the  Dariington 
cloisters,  or  officiating  as  a  royal  chaplain  and  cringing 
at  royal  and  archiepiscopal  levees,  he  was  usually  to  ha 
found  carving  Lord  Tiverton's  venison,  or  seasoning  with 
modeet  conservatism  the  green  tea  of  Uie  dowagers,  visit- 
ing at  the  Cattle,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
movemcntt  of  his  patron,  lett  hia  fntun  chance  of  a 
bisliopric  should  be  endangered  by  an  incautious  profes- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  politics  similar  to  hit 
own. 

It  would  bav#1)e«ia  difficult  to  find  a  more  urbane  gen- 
tlcasan  than  the  Dean  of  Darlington.  From  hia  youth 
upwards,  he  iwd  never  been  known  to  inflict  a  wound 
upon  the  self-love  of  a  fellow  creature — i.  e.,  a  fellow 
creature  in  easy  circumstances,  or  having  a  decent  hold 
on  the  respect  of  society.  His  deportment  was  mild,  hit 
mouth  mealy,  hit  glance  obsequious,  his  principles  ac- 
commodating ;  he  seemed  to  move  on  invisible  castors, 
while  the  well-oiled  hinges  of  his  soul  opened  and  shot 
as  if  by  magic  springs.  His  life,  like  tiiat  of  Jnllui^ 
decrepit  grand&lher,  had  been  the  life  of  the  parasite. 
Educated  to  make  learning  a  trade,  both  had  dnlt  with 
knowledge  as  mechanically  as  tailors  with  their  kersey 
and  broadcloth.  But  the  scholarship  of  the  Dean  be- 
longed to  an  age  of  higher  refinement  than  had  witnessed 
the  birching  of  Dr  Spry.  The  privaU  tutor  of  the 
cightarntli  century  waa  simply  covetous;  tJie  private 
tutor  of  the  nineteenth,  ambitions.  Tiu  one  bad  been 
content  to  marry  a  governess,  and  drudge  on  in  obscun 
pedagogueism,  for  the  sake  of  amassing  silver  and  gold ; 
the  other  had  attempted  to  place  himself  on  a  par  with 
the  society  of  the  Castle,  by  uniting  himtrtf  with  an 
elderly  spintter  of  hoDoorable  fiimily,  at  aa  additional 
atep  in  hit  progrtn  toward*  the  mitn. 
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Tht  ftt  Mr«a»>l  of  an  »pl*e<>paU  ware  !«•%  bowfrtr, 
Utotjaet  thaa  thc'dignltlN  of  the  apran  and  wl((  tba 
nDnable  pomposity  of  tlie  embiaxoned  familjr  coacb — 
Ik*  fplritiul  petrnge — tha  "  vaj  lording"  of  (riMequioaa 
chaplains— «iid  tha  imatorial  Toiea  whieh  might  do  ita 
pan  in  datiiraaing  Unga  aad  dlaplaoing  miniiten  of 

To  aeone  hia  proiiMaioiMl  adrsacament  bad  bean  tha 
akjcct  of  Nicawlg'a  life,  from  the  moment  of  anuming  tha 
pnaptotibop  of  the  gntndaona  of  an  Earl  of  Tirerton. 
U*  hacaae  aorloni  in  tha  texture  of  hia  cambric— he  tooic 
leamia  Is  teading  of  an  eminent  tragedian — ha  waa 
anctly  aoeh  -  a  tator  ai  Ckaatarfield  might  fcara  choaan 
for  bii  aon.  ~  Daring  tha  lea*  proiperoaa  dRja  of  the  pre- 
•nt  lard,  tha  tntor,  iJl>paid,  ilUfed,  Ul-houied,  ilKaerved, 
waa  aerar  known  to  otter  a  cotnplaint.  Mild  and  ingra- 
tiating  with  bia  jmpila,  he  teemed  to  coincide  moat  defer- 
ealiaUr  with  thaaa  who  aonaidcrad  his  aalarj  and  con. 
raaiaaae  amaltar  of  no  msmeot.  Nar,  by  hit  obaequioua 
attidttitiat,  he  won  ao  far  upon  the  dotage  of  the  grand< 
ftthar  and  grandmother,  that  when  tba  family  liTing  of 
Wyndham  waa  rrjtcted  by  William  Egarton'a  ton,  the 
eld  Barl  did  not  a  moment  healtate  to  reward  with  it  the 
iatpattaat  territet  of  yenng  Nicewig,  who  was  jnst  then 
cacortiaf  home  Lord  Bgerton  fiom  a  tour  of  all  the 
opfiB^aaaet  In  Europe. 

It  wai  amaniog  with  what  aelarity  the  rector  glided 
into  the  decorum  becoming  hia  new  honours.  .  .  . 
In  cTirytbing,  the  nicest  discernment  demonstrated  his 
ehttqaleutneaa  to  the  taate*  of  the  Castle.  During  the 
itign  of  tha  old  Earl  and  Coonteat,  he  made  a  point  of 
ttdtlng  tba  creed  erery  Sunday  precisely  in  the  tone  of 
Jahn  KenMe'i  aoliloqay  in  Cato;  upended  his  spare 
Doney  in  a  retpectabte>looking  black-letter  collection  for 
kb  partonic  library  ;  and  affected  ao  rast  an  enthusiasm 
fo  Handel's  music,  as  to  travel  to  town  every  season  fbr 
the  eipitat  pnrpote  of  attending  tha  rehearsals  of  that 
tnily  episcopal  recreation,  the  Aadent  Music.  But  no 
ttaaar  waa  the  old  Coonteaa  suoeeaded  on  the  throne  by 
hsrMfolaiM  4aaghler>in-law,  than  Handel  Was  snper> 
stdtd  by  Boadai,  and  a  ahange  came  over  tha  spirit  of  hit 
trranrsmeal*  at  Wyndham  Bectory. 

Tha  old  lady  was  a  panoa  to  have  bean  displeased  at 
aay  dtaanatrallan  of  independence  in  thj  circumstancta 
•fharhaagaro-oo.  Tba  younger  one,  m  the  oontrary^ 
caaaidiiul  faanalf  honoured  in  the  prosperity  of  lier  da> 
ptadtatat  aad  a  portion  of  Mra  Nicawig's  kandtoma 
Attnoe  waa  accordingly  devoted  to  the  complete  refar- 
aitking  of  the  partonic  abode ;  not  magnificently,  indeed ; 
— the  diacreet  doctar  knew  batter  than  to  via  in  tamptu* 
tiiiy  with  thoaa  who  had  a  right  to  be  onrlTalled ;  bat 
he  took  care  to  thaw  how  thotonghly  ha  tympathiaed  in 
Lady  Tireiton's  ftibla  fbr  the  pomps  and  vaoitiet  of  lifb, 
ky  iatfodncing  into  his  damettie  arrangements  some  r». 
■ete  hint  or  raminiseence  of  thoaa  of  Tiverton  Castle  or 
t»  Jaaiat'  S^aaro  t  fbllowing  in  her  Ladyship's  fcoutaps 
at  the  raact  diatanee  at  which  a  wealthy  prebendary  is 
stilled  to  fellow  a  ftshionabls  Cenntasa. 

Tha  next  year,  consequently,  he  was  an  archdeacon  | 
od  ihne  yaan  afterwards,  (partly,  however,  in  conte- 
loenee  of  the  dediaalion  of  a  volume  of  popular  divinity 
la  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  who  happened  to  be  brother 
to  a  cabinet  minister,)  Nicewig  wrote  himself  down 
"Deeannal" 

Tha  wig,  which,  to  do  it  jnttice,  had  hitherto  scattaly 
exceeded  a  brocoli,  now  sprouted  into  a  fall-grown  cauli- 
lower;  the  ftt  upper.footman  at  Wyndham  Rectory 
bccUM  a  aotemn-looking  butlsr;  the  double-bodied  pbae- 
tea,  a  chariot ;  aad  the  Very  Rev.  the  Daaa  of  Darling- 
tea,  a  irare  fiuthful,  humble  servant  than  ever  of  the 
laaga  and  peari  powdered  Countett  of  Tiverton.  With 
Ut  fcvoarito  popil  in  the  Lower  House,  bis  faTaarita 
papiTa  AUhtr  in  the  Vpper,  and  the  Shiloh  of  his  future 
ttpM,  Lord  Egerton,  in  command  of  the  parliamentary 
laAataoe  of  hia  old  nacla,  the  Duke  of  Pelbam,  Nicewig 
Mt  aa  ccMain  of  Kia  lawn  tieevet  as  if  his  name  had  been 
akMdj  tpedfted  by  the  Virst  Lotd  of  tha  Treasury  in  a 
«ta  I  ft^rt,        •        » 

n«a  aaiais  aoch  a  thing  aa  light  dlviaity  as  well  as 
I^ht  BMnttav  {  imt  tha  cedetiaaticality  of  the  Dean  of 


Darlington  was  ethereal  aaa  wafer  I  At  iutor,  chaplain 
rector,  dignitary  of  the  church,  It  was  impossible,  for  in- 
stance,  to  be  more  politely  blind  to  the  peccadilloes  of 
society.  Like  the  bishop,  who,  while  satisfying  his  con-' 
aciance  by  abjuring  whist  at  tha  Pavilion  on  Sunday 
nights,  used  to  stand  behind  the  chair  of  George  the 
Fourth  and  shuffle  the  cards,  Dr  Nicewig  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  an  opportune  doze  as  soon  as  the  music- 
room  of  the  Castle  was  opened  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
a  convenient  deafness  whenever  Dicky  Edge  [the  nick- 
name of  Egerton]  or  his  brother  indulged  iu  indecent 
profanity;  nay,  when  required  by  the  Earl  to  remon- 
strate with  his  quondam  pupil  on  hia  intimacy  with 
« tha  people  at  West  Hill,"  the  Dean  contented  himself 
with  representing  the  imprudence  of  snch  a  connexion, 
and  the  probability  that  his  young  friend's  prospects, 
political  and  private,  would  be  ruined  by  having  "a" 
tin  Vatsyll  thrown  upon  his  hands. 

Dicky  Edge  waa  the  pet  name  for  Richard  Egerton, 
tha  hope  of  the  fhmlly,  now  in  Parliament,  and  making  » 
great  Sgaie,  but  in  Imminent  danger  of  being  mined  by 
«  a  jade  of  the  name  of  Mrt  VatsyH,"  a  vain  and  beauti- 
ful young  woman  married  to  a  respectable  elderly  gentle- 
man. This  lady  had  been  seduced  by  the  said  Dicky,  and 
the  eclat  of  the  affitir,  it  was  feared,  might  ruin  Lady 
Ismena't  prospects.  Hitherto  it  had  not  reached  theeara 
of  the  Duchess,  though  the  Dowager,  ft?om  other  caases, 
was  on  the  point  of  bolting,  when  the  Dean  came  to 
the  rescue. 

«  Do,  for  goodneta*  sake,  my  dear  Dean,  pertuade  her 
to  remain  quietly  at  Tiverton !"  whispered  the  Countett, 
in  dismay,  to  her  Infkllible.  -  The  dear  Ducheas  is  such, 
an  uncertain  person,  and  so  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
others,  that  if  once  she  gets  oat  of  the  house  before  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage,  there  it  no  taying  what 
whimt  and  fanciet  she  may  take  into  her  head.  I  eatreat. 
you,  do  not  let  her  quit  the  Castle." 

And  the  Dean,  who  had  reasons  of  his  own,  almost  at, 
cogent  aa  those  of  his  patroness,  for  desiring  tha  alliance 
between  Lady  Ismena  Egerton  and  tha  Duke  of  Dum- 
barton, readily  undertook  the  task  of  persuasion. 

"  You  must  make  her  nnderstand,"  continued  Lady 
Tiverton,  « that,  when  at  Wyndham,  you  are  constantly' 
beret  that  is,  I  mean,  that  when  residing  at  your  living,. 
yon  are  alwaye  living  at  the  Castle  i   that  ia— never. 

mind you  understand  me,  and  will  express  yoiirself 

clearly.  The  &ct  is,  aa  I  need  not  explain  to  you,  Dean, 
we  ere  net  the  people  in  the  world  best  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  poor  dear  Duchess;  and  I  fancy  she  is  beginning 
to  Ael  the  want  of  serioot  society— people  to  argue  with, 
about  Bible  meetings  and  missions;  people  to  whom 
she  can  quote  Scripture  for  her  purpose.  The  moment 
she  begins  to  string  texts  togtther  over  her  carpet-work, 
and  introduce  them  son*  rimt  ni  miso»  into  whatever 
conversation  may  be  going  on,  tra  all  sit  silent  with  con- 
sternation I  We  have  not  been  used  to  that  sort  of 
thingw  Beyond  an  occasional  monosyllable,  none  of  us 
know  how  to  answer  her  I  ....  It  is  really  a 
great  nuiaance.  Dean,  the  extent  to  which  this  nuni« 
for  '  seriousness'  is  spreading  in  society ! — No  circle  now- 
a-days  ia  safe! — Formerly,  when  one  was  making  up  a 
large  party  in  the  Cattle,  it  waa  enough  to  collect  for 
their  entertainment  one  or  two  moiical  people,  or  private 
theatrical  people,  or  dining-out  people,  full  of  good  stories 
and  bon  mota.  But  now,  one  is  actually  obliged  to 
provide  serious  people,  to  preach  to  the  dowagers  !" 

«  One  of  the  many  prooft  how  thoroughly  the  timet 
are  out  of  joint !"  said  the  Dean,  with  a  moralizing 
shake  of  the  head.  ''  The  pulpit  and  the  rostrum  are 
removed  into  the  drawing-room  ;  while^  thrust  into 
their  vacant  place,  we  find" 

"  What  we  find  there,  very  little  concerns  me,"  ob- 
served the  Countess,  coolly.  "  Bat  I  do  consider  it  hard 
that  my  private  circle  is  no  longer  secure  from  the  lan- 
guage and  habits  of  a  conventicle  t"       .        .        « 

A  mountain  being  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  Dean 
of  Darlington  by  this  explanation,  he  readily  promised 
Us  utmost  effort^  to  atti^t  in  detaining  the  Ducheti  and 
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h«r  hmlly ;  and  Ms  obseqatoiu  Irat  polbbcd  prennce  of 
mind  had  prorfd  Id  limilar  initancei  too  efltetual,  not 
to  afftrd  promiie  of  saccen. 

<<  Yon  may  ai  Well  offer  yonr  Mtrleei,  yon  know,  to 
play  at  backgammon  with  the  Dncheaf.  She  cannot  get 
tbiongh  her  evening  without  her  hackgammon  ;  and 
anlnckily  not  one  of  na  knows  the  game,  lo  that,  ac  pre- 
•ent,  the  ia  left  entirely  in  the  handa  of  Dr  Macnab  1" 
obaerred  Lady  Tiverton.  "  Then  yon  must  make  ap  a 
little  cosey  dinner-party  for  oi  at  Wyndham  < — Mra 
Nieewig  nnderatands  all  tliat  aort  of  thing  to  perfection, 
and  wiU  feel  the  neceasity  of  making  the  Dnehea*  of  the 
utmost  importance'  She  breakfaita  in  her  own  room, 
very  early — never  later  than  nine;  but  you  must  manage 
to  be  here  every  day  before  that  hour,  and  propoae  walk- 
ing with  her,  or  driving  in  the  pony.phaeton :  in  short, 
my  dear  Dean,  I  rely  upon  you  to  entertain  her  during 
the  remainder  of  her  vi^t ;  of  which,  to  say  the  troth,  I 
was  beginning  to  despair.  You  have  a  talent  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  used  to  admire  how  admirably  yon  pot- 
tered on  with  old  Lord  and  Lady  Tiverton ;  and  as  the 
Duchess  knows  yon  are  to  perform  the  ceremony  for  us, 
(a  difficult  point,  by  the  way,  to  manage,  for  she  held 
most  tenaciously  to  having  the  service  read  by  her  son's 
tutor,  Dr  Macnab,  a  horrid,  snuffling,  prosy,  person,  and 
a  dead  weight  on  the  circle  here,)  the  Duchesa  ia  prepared 
for  your  attentions." 

On  this  last  hint,  the  Dean  of  Darlington  spake ;  and 
with  such  e^ct,  that  the  Duchess  became  at  once  hit  pro- 
selyte, the  Tivertons  more  than  ever  hit  friends,  and  Dr 
Macnab  hit  obedient  hnmble  servant.  His  suggestion 
that  the  honour  of  officiating  as  priest  to  the  nuptials  of 
the  Duke  of  Dumbarton  belonged  as  naturally  to  his 
quondam  tutor,  as  that  of  marrying  Lord  Egerton  to  him- 
self, relieved  the  Tiverton  family  from  an  engagement 
formed  in  an  hour  of  girlith  aportiveneas  between  Lady 
laraena  and  the  Dean ;  to  whom  the  proapect  of  a  hun> 
dred-ponnd-note  and  a  gilt  aalver  was  a  trifle  in  compari- 
son with  the  advantage  of  prapiating  the  discontented 
dowager. 

Dr  Macnab  himself  was,  ttrango  to  lay,  the  only  per. 
ton  dittatitSed  with  the  exchange.  His  cunning  eye, 
following  the  direction  of  that  of  the  Dean,  descried,  in  a 
moment,  that  Nicewig  was  throwing  his  wooden  hatchet 
into  the  pool,  with  the  hope  of  fishing  np  a  golden-handled 
one  in  its  place ;  and  he  was  provolied  at  having  gmm- 
blinga  put  to  alienee  by  the  pretended  magnanimity  of  hia 
rival. 

To  a  curious  obeerter,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
reverend  aspirants  after  the  loaves  and  fishea  of  prefer- 
ment, would  have  been  highly  edifying.  Burly  and  aurly, 
and  foatered  in  hia  burlloeas  and  surliness  by  twenty 
years'  petting  in  the  aristocractic  household  to  which  his 
will  and  wishes  gave  the  law,  Macnab,  like  the  immortal 
man  of  the  lexicon,  bore  down  all  opposition  in  debate 
per  force  of  "aeaquipedalian  eloquence,"  aeasoned  with 
somewhat  more  than  quantum  tuff,  of  self-aaaumption. 
No  Achmet,  no  Mahmoud,  was  ever  more  arbitary  in  his 
decrees ;  and  he  was  to  far  right,  that  the  more  absolute 
hia  despotism,  the  greater  his  popularity  among  his  spirit- 
ual ilavei.    The  bigotry  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 


overweeatng  laflaenoe  of  their  priesthood  are^  in  fhct, 
cold  and  tame  in  comparison  with  tbe  tyranny  and  priest- 
riding  of  certain  evangelical  professors. 

In  utter  opposition  to  the  bearing  of  this  haughty  man, 
who,  in  other  centuries,  would  have  become  a  Becket  or 
a  Laud,  tbe  Dean  of  Darlington  glided  along  hit  golden 
railroad — '<  mild  at  moonbeams" — soft  as  a  swanadown 
muff — inainnating  aa  a  silken-eared  ipanieL  His  conci- 
liating arguments  were  whispered  in  a  tone  suitable  to 
the  sick  chamber  of  a  nervous  hypochondriac;  and  his 
strain  of  argument  resembled  ita  potationa  of  thin,  weak, 
well-aweetened  barley-water.  While  Dr  Macnab  anc- 
ceeded  with  Aw  congregation  hy  kiclcing  and  bullying 
them  along  the  path  of  grace,  Dr  Nicewig  held  out  his 
finger  with  a  coaxing  air  and  gentle  chirrup,  like  a  bird- 
fancier  decoying  a  canary ! 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  the  Dean  of  Dar- 
lington regarded  his  dictatorial  clerical  brother  as  an 
Italian  greyhound  would  look  npon  the  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  an  elepliant  into  its  boundaries;  an  animal 
trampling  without  discretion  to  the  right  and  left— not 
to  be  conciliated  by  its  fawning,  not  to  be  interested  by 
its  gambols.  The  astounding  bulls  and  heavy  anathemas, 
itsned  by  the  Pope  of  the  Duchess  of  Dumbarton 
wearied  and  annoyed  him ;  and  he  scarcely  knew  how 
sufficiently  to  value  his  own  self-command  in  submitting 
to  the  task  of  taming  ap  exquisite  a  monster. 

What  the  "frivolity"  of  Julini  began — he,  whose 
theology  was  no  wtightier  than  that  of  Blair  or  Forteut, 
and  who  actually  read  profane  poetry,  "  the  obtcenity 
of  Shakspeare,  the  triviality  of  Scott,  and  the  infamy  of 
Byron" — the  superannuated  dandy  and  roui,  Adolphus, 
or  Dot,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  and  of  William  Egerton, 
finished. 

The  terioni  Duchesa  was  so  utterly  astonished  at  every 
word,  look,  and  gesture  of  Adolphus  Egerton,  as  to 
have  no  curiosity  touching  any  missing  member  of  the 
family.  The  seclnded  habits  of  her  lifis  had  kept  her  free 
from  all  collision  with  the  dandy  world ;  whether  smoke* 
dried'specimens  such  as  Dol,  or  blooming  dolls  sndi  as 
Sir  Edwin  Skiff ;  and  though  the  latter  had  passed  out 
of  her  memory  like  a  phantasmagorical  figure,  she  was 
sufficiently  int^ivated  in  an  uncle  of  the  future  Duchess 
of  Dumbivton,  to  consider  only  too  curiously  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  former.  The  exhibition  of  similar  f^lliea 
and  vices  failed  indeed  to  disgust  her  when  veiled  by  the 
cold  high-bred  mannera  and  correct  converaation  of  Lord 
Egerton,  tbe  model  young  nobleman  of  fhshion ;  but  she 
exchanged  wondering  glances  with  Dr  Macnab,  at  every 
avowal  of  levity  hazarded  hy  the  Preadamite  Adoai^ 
whose  angels  appeared  to  be  opera-dancen — whose  saints, 
clerks  of  the  kitchen — whose  martyrs,  the  tailor  tribe. 

Her  Grace  was  horror^truck  to  perceive  that  his  irregu- 
laritiet  of  speech  called  no  blush  into  the  cheeks  of  her 
daughter-in-law ;  nay,  that  Lady  lamena  honoured  vrith 
a  smiley  more  that  one  aally  of  doubtful  meaning,  iu 
which  Adolphus  indulged,  as  the  last  jest  current  at  the 
clubs,  for  the  edification  of  his  country  coutint.  The 
Duchess  fled  with  her  immacolatooffipring. 


THE  INFANT'S  DREAM. 


A  BECTic  flame  suffos'd  my  cheek, 

'Mid  other  signs  of  swift  decay, 
As  if  mine  infant  soul  would  aeek, 

Betimea^  its  home-land,  far  away. 

I  tlumber'd,  and  beheld  a  form, 

Bright  aa  a  apirit,  o'er  me  bending—. 

Like  Spring,  when  through  the  winter  storm. 
In  tearful  anilet  she  is  descending. 


Bless'd  with  it's  bland  though  sad  caress, 
I  seem'd  to  melt  in  happy  tears: 

Ob  1  such  an  hour  of  holy  bliss 
Might  soothe  tbe  misery  of  yean. 

When,  starting  sudden,  I  awoke, 
'  Still  shone  the  vision  bright  before 
A  motker't  sigh  my  alumber  broke— 
A  nuther't  hot  was  smiling  o'er  me. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Great  and  brilliant  events  were  impending  in 

the  populous  and  thriving  town  of  W ,  upon 

•  certain  dull,  cold  morning  towards  the  close  of 
1830.  A  brisk  canvass  bad,  for  two  days,  been 
going  on,  previous  to  an  election,  which  was  ex. 
yected  to  be  hotly  contested,  and  very  "near 
roa."  The  clank  of  the  hammers  employed  in 
knocking  up  the  hustings  had  already  awakened 
the  sleepers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  Hall ; 
the  chimneys  of  the  Royal  Oak  were  already 
smoking  with  the  hospitable  preparations  for  the 
late  dinner  of  the  Blxiet ;  and  the  orators  of  the 
YiUotet,  having  concluded  the  public  breBkfast,at 
which  the  Independent  clergyman  said  grace, 
and  the  Baptist  minister  returned  thanks,  were 
just  visible  throngh  the  fog,  haranguing  a  motley 
assembly  of  men,  women,  and  small  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  windows  of  the  White  Hart. 
Carriages  and  horsemen  were  pouring  into  the 
town  by  all  its  avenues.  Music  and  banners,  and 
jubilant  crowds,  followers  of  the  Yelloat,  were 
encountered  in  every  direction,  by  the  opposing 
squadrons  and  met  with  cheers  and  counter, 
cheers.  Y'oung  ladies,  smartly  dressed,  were,  thus 
early,  seen  scudding  across  the  Market  Square — 
interest  in  the  contest,  and  curiosity,  overcoming 
the  real,  with  the  affected,  terror  of  the  mob. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Polly  Cripps  !  Huzza  !"  was 

dionted  alond,  as  a  brisk,  black-eyed  damsel, 

with  the  Yellow  colours  on  her  breast,  passed  on, 

dragging  along  a  delicate,  slight  girl,  in  deep 

mourning,     who    hung   down    her    head,   and 

wrapped    shawl    and  veil  cloeely  around    her. 

"  Her  colour — ^her  colour — Bine    or    Yellow, 

Miss  ?"   was  shouted ;    and    the  young  women 

■light  have  suffered  some  annoyance,  if  not  ab- 

sslute  insult,  from  the  crowd,  when  one  of  the 

etators  of  the  "  White  Hart"  gallantly  rushed  to 

tfarir  protection.    This  was  Mr  Charles  Herbert, 

the  young  friend  of  the  popular  candidate,  and 

the  very  darling  of  the  mob.    One  word  from 

Berbert  was  enough  for  his  vociferous  admirers. 

-.«  Pass  her  !  pass  her  1    She's  a  pretty  girl,  Mr 

Herbert's  friend.    Huzza  for  the  Yellows  !"  Mr 

Herbert  would  have  attended  the  ladies  into  the 

inn,  with  which  proposal  Miss  Polly  Cripps  would 

willingly  have  complied,  but  her  pale  and  agitated 

companion,  in  a  voice,  the  earnest  tones  of  which 

eoold  not  be  mistaken,  implored— ^ 

"  Let  us  go  home  ! — ^home,  I  entreat !" 

"Ton  are  not  able  to  support  yourself.  Gab. 

riene,"  returned  the  other. 

"  Do  me  the  honour  to  lean  on  me.  Suffer  me 
te  see  yon  through  the  crowd,"  said  Herbert. 

"No,  BO,  thank  you.  I  am  quite  well — quite 
aUe.  O  Miss  Cripps,  let  us  go  home.  Do,  sir 
— O  de,  for  mercy,  leave  us !" 

Mr  Herbert  was  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of 
tUs  psssinnatr  remonstrance,  until  his  arm  was 
twhefcad  by  a  grim-featured  person  among  the 


"  It  wont  do  here,  sir,  to  shew  London  tricks-~ 
hurt  our  canvass  among  the  godly.  Sir  George 
stands  or  falls  by  the  Dissenters.  If  yon,  his 
friend,  are  seen  in  the  streets,  in  open  day,  with 
a  sporting  lady" 

"  Sir?"  demanded  Herbert. 

"  Ay,  with  the  Primma  Donney" 

"  I  will  see  the  ladies  safe  through  the  crowd, 
whatever  be  the  consequence,"  returned  Herbert, 
haughtily;  and  his  adorers  again  cheered  him,  as 
he  led  off  the  ladies. 

.\t  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Cripps — for  her 
companion  seemed  now  deprived  of  speech— he 
conducted  them  to  a  milliner's  shop,  where  he  left 
them,  till  the  poor  young  girl  should  really  be  able 
to  go  home.  He  had  gathered  that  she  must  be 
a  singer  or  comedian.  "  Poor  little  thing  ! — not 
over  and  above  adapted  these  feelings  of  hers  to 
her  way  of  life,"  was  his  compassionate  thought ; 
but,  in|another  ten  minutes,  he  was  again  ha. 
ranguing  the  crowd  from  a  window. 

There  was  a  double  feud  in  W  It  was 

not  merely  Blue  against  Yellow  in  this  election, 
but  Kersey  against  Silk,  Town  against  County, 
Aristocracy  against  Democracy,  Church  against 
Dissent.    Every  element  of  wrath  was  abroad. 

The  election  was  not  the  only  great  event 
impending  in    W— — ,     Among  the  Blue  and 
Yellow  placards  which  tapestried  the  walls,  sp« 
peared  the  rose-coloured  announcement  of 
MR  CRIPPS' 
GRAND  FAREWELL  CONCERT  j 
First  Appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  ;— 

An  affair  much  more  interesting  to  the  younger 
part  of  the  inhabitants  than  even  the  election. 
Mr  Cripps  had  been,  for  ten  years,  the  organist 
and  music  and  singing  master  of  the  town,  which, 
previously  very iwealthy  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
its  staple  manufacture,  had,  during  his  residence, 
made  an  equally  sudden  stride  in  the  fine  arts,  in 
fashion,  and  refinement  of  manners.  This  happy 
revolution  might,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  and  example  of  Mr  Cripps  and  his 
talented  family,  who,  if  not  standard*  either  in 
morals  or  manners  to  their  wealthy  if  less  refined 
neighbours,  had  been  patterns  in  good  breed- 
ing. From  the  head  of  the  house  to  the  small, 
est  child,  the  Cripps  were  a  singularly  talented 
family.  Sir  Creorge  Lees,  the  candidate  of 
the  Yellows,  when  attempting  to  seduce  or  with- 
draw Mr  Cripps  from  his  long  allegiance  to  the 
Blues,  privately  assured  him  that  he  was  lost  in 
this  stupid  place;  that  the  metropolis  was  the 
field  for  his  splendid  talents,  and  these  of  his  pro. 
mising  family.  Mr  Cripps  was  disposed  to  be- 
lieve the  flattering  tale.  He  had  often  fancied 
the  same  thing  himself,  and  had  even  discussed 
the  subject  with  Mrs  Cripps.  This  lady  had 
halted,  for  some  years,  between  ambitious  enter, 
prise  and  prudence.  She  had  known  the  pains 
and  penalties,  the  whips  and  scorns  of  bitter, 
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poverty,  too  intimately,  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  her  wedded  life,  to  be  rash,  now  that  those 
early  di£Sculties  were  surmounted,  and  she  was 
blessed  witli  a  modest  competence,  which  promised 
.to  be  permanent.  Though  not  without  maternal 
ambition,  her  prudence  had  hitherto  combated 
the  adventurous  desires  of  her  husband,  until 
the  flattering  assurances  of  Sir  George  turned  the 
scale  against  prudence  ;  while  maternal  affection 
lent  its  weight,  and  fairly  kicked  the  beam.  Mrs 
Cripps  remembered — when  could  she  forget  f- — 
that  hereldestborn — her  "beautifu],ber brave — " 
Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes,  was  already  settled  in 
the  metropolis, — if  the  word  could  be  legitimately 
applied  to  Mr  Quintin's  desultory  connexion  of 
•iz  months'  standing  with  the  newspaper  press,  as 
a  picker  up  of  paragraphs..  And  now  Sir  George, 
on  his  third  call,  when  the  loyalty  of  Mr  Cripps 
to  the  Blue*  had  melted  before  the  favouring 
Bun  of  the  Yellows,  assured  Mrs  Cripps,  in  enu 
phatio  whispers,  as  he  tenderly  pressed  her  hands 
in  her  own  hall— 

"  Your  husband's  genius  is  totally  lost  here, 
ma'am.  London,  my  dear  Mrs  Cripps — London, 
believe  me,  is.  the  mart  for  talents.  The  magni- 
^cent  voice  of  your  charming  daughter,  properly 
improved,  is  a  fortune  in  itself." 

"  My  husband's  pupil.  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle, 
|Bir  George,  not  our  daughter: — our  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Polly, — Maria,"  corrected  Mrs  Cripps,  "  is 
thought  a  brilliant  pianist  for  her  years,  by 
partial  friends.  Her  father  does  not  permit  her 
yet,  to  use  her  voice  much.  All  our  children  have 
great  musical  talent,  and  great  general  talent- 
forgive  a  mother's  partiality.  Sir  George.  My 
eldest  son,  Quintin,  now  settled  in  London," — 
But  Sir  George,  smilingly,  squeezed  the  hand  of 
Mrs  Cripps,  in  a  style  so  politely,  yet  impera- 
tively gagging,  that  she  at  once  gave  in. 
.  "I  am  sure  I  have  your  interest  in  this 
ttmggle,  Mrs  Cripps:  Mr  Quintin  Cripps." 
The  candidate  pulled  out  a  oard-~"  Have  the 
goodness  to  g^ve  me  your  son's  address,  ma'am. 
It  shall  be  one  of  my  first  pleasures,  on  my  re- 
turn to  town,  after  this  awful  affair  is  over,  to 
seek  out  Mr  Quintin  Cripps — Cripps,  my  good 
fellow,  do  set  about  trying  what  you  can  do  for 
us  this  afternoon.  Half  the  ladies  of  the  town 
have  been  your  pupils,  at  one  time  or  another ; 
and  you  are,  I  find,  so  popular  among  them;— the 
Orpheus  of  W  ■  ,  making  the  brutes  dance  to 
your  magic  flute.  Ha  I  another  young  gentle- 
man, ahd,  I  am  sure,  by  his  face  and  figure,  a 
Cripps,"  exclaimed  the  candidate,  as  a  whey- 
faced  lanky  lad  appeared. 

"  My  eeoond  son,  Edwin,  Sir  George."  The 
iatrodttotion  took  place. 
'  "  I  must,  to-night,  after  the  canvass,  inquire 
about  your  views  fbr  Mr  Edwin."  This  said. 
Sir  G««rge  actually  took  Mr  Cripps'  arm,  to  con- 
vey him  to  his  committee-room  for  instructions. 
Mrs  Cripps  had  not  thought  so  highly  of  her 
husband  for  ten  years  before.  No,  not  even  on  those 
proud  days,  when  the  delicious  tones  of  his  violin 
Bad  enraptured  the  noble  and  gentle  amateurs 
«3oUeoted  at  his  Annval  Cokcebts,  in  the  time  of 


the  Assizes  or  the  Races;  and  brought  down 
thunders  of  applause,  and  showers  of  gold 
tickets.  The  London  project  now  appeared  not 
merely  feasible  to  her,  but  alluring. 

The  velocity  with  which  millions  on  millions 
of  ideas,  the  most  dissimilar  and  incongruous, 
glanced,  durted,  whirled,  danced,  and  rushed 
through  the  excited  brain  of  Mrs  Cripps,  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  might  have  furnished  meta- 
physicians with  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mighty 
difference  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
in  man's  organisation  and  essence.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  process  only  that  was  remarkable  for  the 
spiritual.  The  ideas  themselves  were  of  the 
earth  earthly,  of  the  world  worldly,  and  em* 
braced  no  large  range,  even  there.  The  very 
extremes  were  bounded  by  a  coach  for  Folly, 
when  she  married,  and  a  certain  old  puce> 
coloured  satin  gown,  new  dyed,  looking  very  well 
in  London  as  a  second-best ;  the  tea-china  con- 
veyed without  cracking,  and  the  doubt  if  Sir 
George  would  keep  his  promise  implied,  to  Edwin. 
How  cheaply  a  common  dress  might  be  purchased 
for  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  ;  and,  how  the  cask 
of  elder-berry  wine,  the  annual  present  of  the 
rector's  maiden  sister  to  the  organist,  could  be 
sent,  were  other  thoughts.  It  was  not  so  much, 
the  quality  as  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  Mrs 
Cripps'  magnificent  or  simple  ideas,  when  specu- 
lating on  the  advance  of  her  husband  and  talented 
family,  which  were  miraculous.  With  vulgar  de- 
tails of  finance,  and  ways  and  means,  were 
mingled  dszsliug  generalities  of  what  might  be,- 
and  natural  and  kindly  affections  interlaced 
and  adorned  the  airy  fabric  of  speculation.  The 
pride  of  her  heart,  her  handsome,  gay,  careless, 
and  volatile,  though  affectionate,  Quintin  would 
be  again  before  her  eyes,  and  under  her  wing, 
reunited  to  his  family ;  she  thought  of  the 
joy  of  Polly,  who  had  so  long  sighed  after  the 
metropolis;  and  of  the  delight  of  Susan,  who  waa 
turning  out  almost  as  poetical  and  clever  as 
Quintin,  and  who  sadly  wanted  a  medii^m 
through  which  to  display  her  literary  talents  to 
a  paying  and  an  admiring  public 

If  through  the  interest  of  the  kind,  generous 
Sir  George,  a  place  was  found  in  London  for 
poor  Edwin,  the  felicity  of  the  family  would  be. 
complete — ^too  great.  Mr  Cripps  might  also  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  his  pupil  to  the 
best  advantage  at  one  of  the  great  theatres,  and 
perhaps  make  another  fortune  through  the  genius 
of  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle ;  but  on  this  his  wife, 
did  not  reckon  much :  she  knew  that  Cripps  waa, 
always  a  sanguine  schemer. 

Mrs  Cripps  had  present  duties  to  dischai^e  as 
well  as  ambitious  speculations  to  indulge,  and 
to  these  we  leave  her,  to  look  in  upon  another 
household  of  the  excited  and  distracted  town 
of  W . 

No  scheme  of  sanguine  and  ambitious  vanity 
had  ever  appeared  more  rash  and  ridiculous  in. 
the  eyes  of  Mrs  Somers  Stocks,  the  lady  of  one 
of  the  principal  bankers  of  W— — ,  than  that 
which  had  been  hatching  in  the  head  of  Mr 
Cripps  for  a  long  period,  a|i4  which,  for  the  mo^ 
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mtnt,  kad  turned  the  brains  of  hii  wife.  The  pro- 
ject had  occupied  Mrs  Stocks  much  more  closely 
than  the  election^  though  Mr  Stocks  was  one  of 
Sir  George's  oominittee.  She  had  been  the  first 
patroness  of  Cripps ;  his  unfailing  friend  at  his 
annual  b«neftt  concerts ;  his  employer,  his  coun- 
sellor. Mrs  Stocks,  in  short,  possessed  titles 
nanifold,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  organist,  and 
now  he  was  going  oif  to  London  in  spite  of  her 
adriee,  leaving  her  Juliana  without  a  teacher 
for  either  piano,  guitar,  harp,  or  voice !  Mrs 
Stacks  was  vexed  as  well  as  angry ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  state  of  the  canvass,  the  great 
topie  of  the  hour,  discussed  after  dinner,  than 
helping  her  husband,  unasked,  to  a  few  more 
hot  chestnuts,  she  broke  forth  :— 

"  You  must  have  heard,  my  dear— for  the  town 
is  ringing  with  it — of  the  madness  of  Little 
Cripps  ?" 

"  1  have  not  heard  a  word — Is  Cripps  mad  f" 

"  Going  off  to  London,  bag  and  baggage,  with 
his  whole  family  and  his  pupil !  Does  not  that 
look  like  madness  i>  To  make  all  their  fortunes 
by  their  wonderful  talents  I  So  talented  a  fa- 
mily f" 

Mr  Stocks  did  not  encourage  his  lady  ;  but,  as 
he  quietly  ate  his  chestnuts,  and  seemed  to  listen, 
ike  continued : — 

"  Bo  mneh  as  ve  hare  dons  for  him :  and 
Miana  just  at  that  critical  period,  when  the 
mechanical  drudgery  of  music  is  over,  and  genins 
is  tlie  science  beginning  to  be  developed.  Cripps 
—•ad  I  must  say  that  for  the  silly  creature — is  a 
frst-rate  instructor,  or  he  never  diould  have  had 
my  patronage  ;  and  now  to  go  to  London  !" 

"  It  seems  a  bold  step  in  Cripps ;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  has  his  reasons,"  replied  the  banker, 
who  looked  as  if  he  felt  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  weal  or  wo  of  "  the  talented  family,"  Ma- 
desioiselle  Gabrielle  included. 

Mrs  Stocks  was  somewhat  provoked;  but  to 
the  want  of  sympathy  in  her  husband,  to  having 
bar  feeliiigs  and  motives  "  nnappreciated,"  she 
was  ease-bardsned  by  fifteen  years'  endurance ; 
not  indeed  altt^ether  without  complaint.  Know- 
iag  her  huriiand's  commercial  and  civic  import- 
aaee,  she  had  some  vague  expectation,  that,  if  her 
fiMiinga  had  been  ^predated,  he  might  have  in- 
terfered ta  prevent  the  suspension  of  Juliana's 
ansical  edneation,  by  stopping  the  Cripps  in 
their  meditated  transit,  as  he  wonld,have  stopped 
the  ei)rc«lation  of  a  forged  note. 

"  The  infatuated  creature  has  got  more  pupils, 
and  all  of  good  fashion,  than  he  can  overtake. 
Pally  Cripps  finds  young  scholars  among  the 
■addle  rmoka.  And  you  were  willing,  Mr  Stocks, 
with  5raar  asual  goodness,  te  receive  Edwin  into 
the  luuik  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds ;  such 
aertifaitiae  and  prospects  te  be  thrown  away  I 
CHppe  has  the  two  Miss  Wordleys  at  the  Hall, 
the  rector's  grand-niece,  the  three  young  ladies 
■•  <Mnrf>od,  «ad  my  Juliana, — County  families ; 
utA,  to  mif  eertirin  knowledge,  be  was  promised 
tar  littla  Lady  Anne  when  the  family  came  to 
teCbatl*," 
■^  Ommltf  faimfin$»,  all  mv«  yowr  own,  Jaae," 


replied  Mr  Stocks,  who  was,  by  birth  and  feeling, 
of  the  town  faction  j — Do  the  county  gentry  pay 
Cripps  higher  than  we  do  }" 

"  That  don't  signify,  Mr  Stocks.  There  is.  to 
a  professional  man  like  Cripps,  an  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  rank  of  his  pupils;  he  had  not  above 
three  hours  in  genteel  families  till  engaged  to 
attend  our  Juliana ;  but  after  his  first  month  at 
the  Caitle,  employment  quite  flowed  upon  him." 

"  With  the  help  of  your  patronage,  my  dear,'* 
returned  the  banker;  whose  humour  found  vent 
in  such  small  jets  as  remarking  to  his  lady— 
"  And  when  Cripps  becomes  famous  as  a  com. 
poser  in  London,  fancy  how  the  honour  will  be 
enhanced  of  having  those  six  Sonatas  dedicated 
to  Mrs  Somers  Stocks." 

The  tone'  of  her  husband's  voice,  his  care- 
lessly crossed  ankles,  his  drumming  on  the  table, 
the  easy  indifferent  air  with  which  he  sipped 
his  wine,  were  altogether  too  much  for  the  nerves 
of  his  lady. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  Mr  Stocks  ;  but  my' 
feelings  will  not  permit  me  to  see  a  thoughtless 
wretch^  with  a  large  family— lively,  clever,  plea- 
sant creatures,  all  of  them — throw  away  his  pros- 
pects in  this  manner.  You  will  see  him  back  to 
W ere  a  twelvemonth  be  out,  with  a  beg- 
ging subscription." 

"  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Jane.  If  he  do  come, 
I  am  sure  you  will  subscribe  handsomely.  But 
I've  a  notion  that  the  Cripps,  like  the  cats,  will 
fall  on  their  feet,  light  where  they  may.  Drop 
them  penniless  on  London  Bridge,  and  they  are 
the  sort  of  folks  that  will  scramble  their  way,^ 
and  either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  the  horn." 

The  use  of  vulgar  and  idiomatic  phrases,  was 
a  practice  from  which  Mrs  Stocks  had  never  been 
able  to  wean  her  husband ;  nor  could  she  banish 
from  her  recollection,  that,  though  Mr  Stocks 
went  properly  to  church  with  her,  his  father  had 
been  a  wet ;  and  that  his  grandfather,  and  all  his 
remoter  ancestors — if  clothiers  could  be  supposed 
to  have  had  ancestors — had  been  strict  Quakers. 
It  is  rare  that  the  entire  motives  of  any  human 
being  come  wholly  to  the  surface,  in  an  affair 
which  deeply  affects  their  passions  or  interests. 
The  ingratitude  of  Cripps,  and  the  injury  to 
Juliana,  were  strongly  resented ;  but  there  was 
another  motive  :  the  gay,  handsome,  young 
and  fashionable  wife  of  the  senior  partner  in 
the  bank,  the  rich  uncle  of  Mr  Stocks,  had  taken 
a  kind-hearted,  if  inconsiderate,  caprice,  rather 
than  a  serious  liking  to  the  Cripps,  and  had 
suddenly  usurped  the  place  of  her  matronly  uiece- 
in-law,  as  their  patroness.  And  Cripps,  though  he 
denied  the  fact,  had  as  completely  transferred 
hie  allegiance  from  Mrs  Somers,  to  Mrs  Richard 
Stocks,  as  he  had  transferred  "his  vote  and  in- 
terest" from  the  Bluet  to  the  Yellows.  He  had 
whispered  in  the  safe  ear  of  Mrs  Cripps,  that 
his  origin^  patroness  was  an  ostentatious,  vnlgar, 
under-bred,  exacting  pretender — with  no  more 
true  appreciation  of  musical  genius,  and  no  more 
music  in  her  than  in  a  cart-wheel.  Mrs  Bidiard, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  lady-like  creature,  who 
did  know  something,  and  feel  a  great  deal,  of 
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music.  Mrs  Richard  possegied  otiier  advantages. 
She  had  a  chariot  and  phaeton  at  her  command, 
and  lived  at  the  Grove.  The  dwelling,  handsome, 
commodious,  and  weU-furnished,  of  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks,  was  only  over  to  TVeioBank  in  the  Market 
Square  of  W  ,  and  was  her  unvaried  residence 
throughout  the  year,  save  a  few  weeks  at  Bux- 
ton or  Matlock,  and  latterly  at  Leamington.  But 
the  most  enviable  distinction  of  Mrs  Richard 
was,  being  connected,  by  inextricable  consinships 
with  "  the  county  people."  They  visited  her  at 
the  Grove,  and  she  visited  them  in  all  their 
Halls  and  Places  ;  and  if  Mr  Somers  Stocks  occa- 
sionally grumbled  at  the  uses  to  which  the  local 
aristocracy,  Mrs  Richard's  high-blooded  con- 
nexions, sometimes  sought  to  turn  their  intimacy 
at  the  Bank,  he  durst  not  yet  complain  to  his 
uxorious  old  uncle.  Mrs  Richard  laboured  under 
one  disadvantage.  She  had  no  child,  no  Juliana, 
to  scold  and  dote  upon  by  turns^to  spoil  by  fond, 
weak,  indulgence,  and  torment  and  chafe  by 
capricious  checks. 

"  You  wont  carry  your  displeasure  so  far, 
Jane,  as  not  to  attend  Cripps'  Farewell  Concert 
on  Friday,  I  suppose  ?  I  must  see  for  tickets 
to  you  and  Ju.,"  resumed  Mr  Stocks. 

"It  must  altogether  depend  on  family  arrange- 
ments whether  I  shall  be  present,"  replied  Mrs 
Stocks,  with  an  air  of  matronly  dignity.  "  I 
have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind.  Of  course 
my  daughter  must  go  to  her  master's  benefit 
concert.  So  pointed  a  slight  from  our  family 
to  Cripps,  fool  as  he  is,  I  could  not  shew  at  this 
time  ;  and  Juliana  cannot  well  go  without  me. 
I  understand  the  family  from  the  Grove,  with 
all  their  fashionable  guests,  are  to  be  there.  Mrs 
Richard  has  sent  twelve  sovereigns  for  twelve 
tickets — gold  tickets  ; — a  fortunate  woman  is 
your  uncle's  wife — rolling  in  wealth,  and  with 
nothing  to  do  but  amuse  herself." 

"  No  wonder  so  unfortunate  a  woman  as  your- 
self envies  the  lot  of  my  old  uncle's  very  young 
and  pretty  wife,  Jane." 

"  Indeed,  then,  I  do  not.  Heaven  forbid : 
Have  I,  Mr  Stocks,  ever  repined  at  my  severer 
domestic  duties,  or  our  more  limited  means. 
The  pains  I  bestow ;  the  trouble  I  take  with 
our  daughter's  education,  maternal  aflfection  ren- 
ders a  pleasure,  not  a  task." 

"  What  a  pattern  of  a  \»ife  the  ungrateful 
man  has  got !"  was  perhaps  the  shadowy  reflec- 
tion of  Mrs  Stocks  ;  while  Mr  Stocks,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  her  conscious  virtue,  checked  the 
humour  which  prompted  him  to  commiserate  the 
•ad  fate  of  his  lady,  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
her  orders  direct  to  her  cook,  instead  of  com. 
municating  with  that  functionary  through  the 
dignified  medium  of  a  housekeeper ;  of  doing  her 
marketing,  and  paying  her  bills  herself;  and 
teasing  her  daughter  with  incessant  care,  of 
which  nine-tenths  might  have  been,  with  great 
advantage  to  Juliana's  mind  and  temper,  spared. 
Mr  Stocks  hemmed  away  his  sarcastic  propen- 
sity, sipped  his  wine,  and  remarked — 

"  You  will  forget  and  forgive,  Jane.  Little 
Cripps  seeds  s  lift  at  present;  and  though  I 


don't  deal  in  gold  UtikeU,  I  trust  you  will  be 
generous  to  Juliana's  old  teacher  and  her  play- 
mates, his  children." 

"  Generous  !"  exclaimed  the  aggrieved  lady. 
"  I  was  his  first  and  fastest  friend.  Did  I  not, 
twice  a  year,  send  Emily  Cripps  Juliana's  left- 
off  things — did  I  not " 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  the  fiddler's  family, 
I  believe,  Jane,"  interrupted  Mr  Stocks,  cutting 
short  the  muster-roll  of  his  wife's  benevolences  ; 
"  and  you  will  still  be  kind— only  no  London  in- 
troducliont — my  purse  is  at  your  discretion,  but 
not  my  name." 

"  Cripps  will  not  want  for  introductions,  I 
assure  you ;  he  will,  as  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
says — what  a  very  gentleman-like,  elegant,  and 
prepossessing  young  man  is  SirGeorge'sfriend  Mr 
Herbert  ? — '  Cripps  will  find  a  way  or  make  one.* 
He  was  yesterday,  with  his  daughter  Polly,  at  a 
dejeuner  at  the  Grove,  to  meet  Sir  George,  who 
is  quite  afanatico.  Cripps,  no  doubt,  has  splen» 
did  talents,  the  creature." 

"  Were  they  actually  fiddling  in  the  forenoon, 
while  we  were  sweating,  canvassing  for  him  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr  Stocks,  setting  down  his  glass, 
with  an  emphasis,  and  raising  himself  bolt  up- 
right in  his  chair ;  half  repenting  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  placed  on  the  committee 
of  so  degenerate  a  Whig,  "  He'll  gain  much  of 
the  sort  of  knowledge,  which  I  fancy  he  requires 
as  the  representative  of  a  commercial  commu- 
nity, by  fiddling  away  his  mornings  with  fid- 
dlers and  fine  ladies. .  Were  the  Bluei  to  hear 
of  this — in  the  very  heat  of  his  canvass ! — and 
the  fellow  seems  much  in  earnest  too." 

"  Mrs  Richard  had  a  few  musical  friends  to 
meet  Sir  George ;  and  it  is  really  so  good  of 
her,  when  one  considers  that  all  her  early  con- 
nexions and  secret  prepossessions  must  be  for 
the  Bluet,  and  against  the  Low  party.  But  she 
is  a  well-bred  young  woman,  and  the  usages  of 
good  society,  my  dear—.—."  Now,  if  there  was 
one  topic  under  the  moon  more  than  another 
which  Mr  Stocks  detested,  in  a  matrimonial 
tete-tt.tete,  it  was  this  same  "  usages  of  good  so- 
ciety," with  which  his  lady  had  been  indoctrinat- 
ing him  for  fifteen  years,  and,  as  she  feared,  to  very 
little  good  purpose.  He  abruptly  left  the  room 
for  his  ofiice  and  London  correspondence,  at  tha 
same  hour  that  Mr  Cripps  was  going  the  rounds 
of  the  best  society  of  W  ;  disposing  of,  or 

rather  taking  orders  for  tickets  for  his  Farewell 
Concert,  and  soliciting  votes  for  "  his  particular 
friend  Sir  George,  as  a  personal  favour." 

It  was  not  without  some  grounds  that  the 
grateful  Baronet  afterwards  whispered  him,  as 
he  did  twenty  more — "  Your  seal,  Cripps,  has 
turned  the  election.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can 
ever  forget  it :  this  is  not  merely  political  service 
—it  is  disinterested  personal  attachment.  Upon 
my  soul  I  feel  it." 

It  was  not  improbable  that  more  than  one 
young  man,  already  secretly  favourable  to  the 
Liberal  Yellowt,  was  moved  to  confer  the  partin^f 
kindness  of  a  pledge  on  his  old  violin  master; 
and  quite  certain  that  twenty  young  wires  and 
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favourite  daughters,  Cripps'  former  pupils,  soli- 
dted  and  coaxed  the  suffrages  of  theirrelatives  for 
Sir  Cieorge,  *•  who  could  be  so  useful  to  Mr  Cripps 
and  his  family  in  the  metropolis,  and  who  had 
already  promised  Edwin  a  place  in  the  Ord- 
nance Office.  Cripps  was  such  a  good  crea- 
ture— BO  polite,  and  kind  to  us  at  school ;  but  we 
were  always  favourite  pupils." 

All  Mr  Cripps'  pupils,  it  was  remarkable,  had 
been  favourite  ones ;  and  every  member  of  Sir 
George  Lee's  committee,  had  simply,  and  singly, 
carried  his  election.  If  Mr  Cripps  was  polite 
and  nrbane,  his  high  breeding  was  not  nnac- 
eounted  for.  He  had  been  bred  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Court.  He  had  originally  been  one  of 
the  singing  boys  of  the  choir  in  the  King's  chapel 
at  Windsor.  The  Princes  there  were  of  a  royal, 
and  he  was  of  a  musical,  race :  yet  there  was  an 
impenetrable  mystery  about  his  origin  ;  and  even 
Mrs  Cripps  could  not  tell  whether  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  her  children  was  that  of  kings  or 
fiddlers.  Mr  Cripps,  in  his  early  years,  never 
teemed  to  have  settled  the  question  entirely  to 
his  own  liking ;  and  as  personal  vanity,  or  pride 
of  art  predominated,  he  was  either  the  offspring 
of  a  certain  Royal  Duke,  by  a  Maid  of  Honour, 
whose  reputation  required  that  his  father  should 
never  acknowledge  him,  or  the  descendant  of 
"  tiie  divine  old  man,"  his  maternal  grandfather, 
an  eminent  German  violinist,  "  who  had  first  put 
a  bow  into  his  hand  !"  and  of  whom,  in  moods  of 
enthunasm,  Cripps  spoke  to  his  children  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Those  eyes : — there  was  a  pro- 
■ineoee,  an  unsteadiness  about  them,  with  a 
fulness  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  in  an  other- 
wise slender  and  meagre  man,  which  gave 
some  eonntenance  to  the  romantic  or  mysterious 
part  of  Mr  Cripps'  story.  The  remarkable  miisi- 
cal  gifts  which  his  whole  family  possessed — those 
children  to  whom  flutes,  violins,  clarionets,  pianos, 
and  guitars  were  in  place  of  the  coral  and  bells, 
bats  and  l>aUs  of  other  children,  augured  a  divine 
and  hereditary  right.    And  from  the  period  of 

Cripps'  settling  in  W ,  where  plebeian  mo- 

rahty  valued  legitimate  birth  far  above  high 
Uood,  the  wife  of  a  peasant  above  the  mistress 
•f  a  prince,  Mr  Cripps  shewed  tact  enough  to 
conceal  his  pretensions.  To  his  art  he  was  ever 
enthusiastically  true.  He  had  been  born  a  mu- 
oeian — his  soul  was  in  music ;  and  he  must  have 
been  touched  by  its  poetry ;  for,  however  it  might 
be  with  his  aspiring  younglings,  or  his  clever 
wife,  if  music  was  the  means  of  his  ambition,,it 
was  not  less  beloved  for  its  own  sake. 

If  Cripps  had  repined  at  his  hard  fate,  in  being, 
with  his  taster,  feelings,  and  skill,  cast  among  the 
rich, boorish, timber-toned,  and  timber-souled  po- 
pulation of  W ,  such  as  on  his  arrival  he  had 

fead  it,  among  persons  who  could  no  more  appre. 
cirt*  kis  music  than  could  Mr  Somers  Stocks  the 
lafnsd  feelings  of  his  lady,  his  pity  was  as  much 
given  (o  them  as  to  himself.  They  were  as  the 
er  the  blind.  They  wanted  a  fine  sense 
fce  possessed  in  an  exquisite  degree  :  they 
i  Us  pity.  Seasons  of  refreshing  came, 
trtifc  s  etny  amateur,  like  Sir  George  Lees^  or 
.TOi~  ru. 


his  friend  Herbert,  who  could  understand  and 
feel  the  real  superiority  of  Little  Cripps ;  and 
gales  of  paradise  floated  on  the  praises  of  his 
talent,  by  a  beautiful  woman  like  Mrs  Richard 
Stocks,  praises  which,  he  said,  "  had  awakened 
his  sleeping  soul  within  him  !" 

"  But,  ah  !  I  fear  my  charming  patroness  is  as 
far  out  of  her  place  in  this  ungenial  clime,  as  I 

have  been  in  W ,"  was  his  somewhat  familiar 

whisper,  on  the  morning  of  the  concert  at  the 
Grove,  in  the  ear  of  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  whose 
admiration  of  the  lovely  hostess  was  quite  appa- 
rent to  so  critical  an  observer  as  Mr  Cripps. 

The  young  gentleman  was  disposed  to  resent 
the  impertinence  of  the  remark ;  but "  it  was  only 
Cripps,"  who,  successful  thus  far,  ventured  the 
small  request  of  the  favour  and  honour  of  the 
company  of  Mr  Herbert  at  the  rehearsal  of  his 
Farewell  Concert  that  evening. 

"  My  talented  pupil.  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle — 
whose  only  drawback  is  excessive  timidity — and 
every  member  of  my  family,  take  a  part.  You 
shall  judge  of  us,  Mr  Herbert,  as  a  musical 
family.  To-morrow  every  Cripps  of  them  shall 
come  forward  to  say  adieu  to  the  kind  boors  of 

W .     ...    In  Mrs  Cripps'  private  society 

I  am  sternly  select." 

Mr  Charles  Herbert  did  not  smile.  Whatever 
might  be  the  faults  of  this  young  man,  he  was  not 
of  the  sneering  school.  He  had  some  remorseful 
idea  that  his  friend.  Sir  George,  was  misleading 
thispoorlittle  Cripps  andhi8family;but  he  wished 
to  see  how  Mademoiselle  hadrecoveredher  spirits; 
and  he  felt  that  the  family  of  Cripps  was  a  great 
resource  to  idle  young  men  of  fashion,  in  a  stupid 
town,  where  there  was  not  even  a  billiard-table. 

When  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  expressed  her  as- 
tonishment at  the  audacity  of  Mr  Cripps  to  the 
rector,  who  dropt  in  to  take  tea  with  her,  he 
smiled,  and  rather  thought  Sir  George  and  his 
friend  would  go,  just  like  themselves. 

"  Conceive  a  party  of  good  fashion  at  his 
house  ! — with  its  dirt,  confinement,  squalling 
babies,  pupils,  and  what  not ;  and  the  expense  I 
I  always  knewCripps  was  naturally  a  thoughtless, 
extravagant  creature*' 

"  But  his  wife — pardon  the  interruption.  Ma- 
dam— so  active,  managing,  and  notable  a  person 
as  Mrs  Cripps" 

"  Well,  she  is  so,  considering ;  though  as  vain 
and  ambitious  as  himself.  And  this  party !— - 
they  have  sent  to  borrow  a  hundred  and  fifty 
things  of  me.  It  would  have  been  utter  folly, 
you  are  aware,  to  risk  my  best  cut  glass.  Bor- 
rowing my  best  epergne!  Such  total  ignorance  of 
the  usages  of  good  society !  I  can-not  believe, 
Mr  Mortimer,  that  Sir  George  will  go." 

"  Don't  be  certain,  my  dear  madam.  Music, 
like  gaming,  love,  and,  1  must  add,  canvaiting, 
in  these  new  times,  levels  all  distinctions.  And 
gay  London  bachelors,  accustomed  to  Club  life, 
are  far  from  being  so  stiff  as  we  provincials.  Mr 
Herbert,  who,  I  understand,  flirts,  sings,  and 
dances  quite  as  well  as  he  harangues,  will  be  sure 
to  countenance  the  defalcation  of  Mr  Cripp» 
from  the  Bluet, 
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"  Is  he  an  honourable^  this  Mr  Herbert  ?" 
"  Cannot  tell.  Ma'am.  I  have  not  even  seen 
the  paragon  who  has  turned  the  heads  of  half 
oar  ladies,  and  changed  their  hearts  from  blue 
to  yellou).  He  is  given  out  as  a  roan  of  large 
moneyed  fortune,  with  a  fine  estate  in  Somer- 
setshire. The  only  child  of  one  of  the  great, 
great  nabobs." 

"  But,  tied  up  by  his  father's  will  from  enjoy- 
ing his  property,  or  marrying  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  unless  with  the  consent  of  his  step- 
mother." 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  why  ask  me  for  news,  when  you 
are  always  so  much  better  informed  yourself?" 
said  the  sly  rector. 

"  Mrs  Richard  Stocks  was  very  intimate  with 
Mrs  Herbert  at  Cheltenham.  She  is  a  most 
accomplished,  beautiful,  and  still  young-looking 
woman ;  and  quite  devoted  to  her  son,  who  re- 
pays all  her  affection.  She  was  expected  at  the 
Grove,  on  a  visit  during  the  election,  but  has 
not  been  able  to  make  it  out." 

"  Aunt  expects  to  meet  Mrs  Herbert  in  Lon- 
don next  season,"  put  in  Miss  Juliana,  who  took 
deep  interest  in  the  conversation. 

"  Is  this  clever  Mr  Herbert — they  say  he  is 
fresh  from  Oxford,  though  so  sad  a  rebel — so 
very  handsome  as  the  blue  ladies  maintain,  Miss 
Julia  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  handsome  indeed !  such  an  ora- 
tor ! — with  an  air  so  diitingui,  Polly  Cripps 
says  ; — and  a  seat  on  horseback  like  an  angel," 
exclaimed  Miss  Stocks. 

"  Softly,  Juliana — no  occasion  for  the  display 
of  so  much  natural  emetion,  my  love.  The  quiet, 
subdued,  lady-like  manners  sanctioned  by  the 
usages  of  polite  society,  my  love,  forbid" — 

"  Mr  Cripps  has  sold  850  tickets,"  interrnpted 
the  lively  and  tractable  Miss.  "  Mr  Herbert  has 
taken  ten  at  a  sovereign  a-piece." 

"  Well  done  Mr  Cripps !  he  will  go  off  at  last 
with  the  eclat  he  so  dearly  loves,"  said  the  rec- 
tor. "  Mr  Herbert  possesses  the  true  secret  of 
changing  blue  to  yellow  I  find." 

•'  It  was  not  blue  or  yellow  at  all,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  well-informed  young  lady.  "  Polly 
Cripps  wrote  him  a  pretty  twisted  note  on  pink 
glazed  paper,  soliciting  his  patronage  and  sup- 
port for  her  charming  friend  Mademoiselle  Ga- 
brielle,  who  is  to  make  her  debut  at  the  concert, 
after  the  polling." 

"  She  is  a  brisk  damsel  enough,  Polly  Cripps," 
returned  the  Doctor.  "  Did  the  other  girl  know 
of  this  pretty  plan,  Juliana?  Why,  the  Cripps' 
family  are  far  riper  for  the  metropolis  than  I 
had  fancied ;  the  mysterious  pupil  seemed  to  me 
a  retiring,  modest  young  creature — poor  thing  !" 

"  Violette  know  ?  Oh,  no — that  she  does  not ; 
Susan  Cripps  was  vexed  at  it — and  begged  Polly 
not  to  send  the  note  ;  it  would  so  hurt  poor 
Violette  if  she  ever  heard  of  it.  She  is  very 
nervous  about  the  concert  of  to-morrow.  While 
she  was  giving  me  my  lesson,  when  Mr  Cripps 
Lad  gone  out  canvassing,  the  tears  fell  drop-drop- 
ping on  the  keys.  I  pretended  not  to  notice, 
as  she  did  not,  I  am  sure,  wish  me  to  see.  I 


don't  know  if  she  knew  herself.  I  dare  say, 
mamma,  Mrs  Cripps  scolds  and  worries  her — as 
she  does  her  own  daughters  sometimes— and 
makes  her  cry." 

"  Happy,  Juliana  I  to  have  no  idea  of  other 
cause  of  suffering  than  a  mamma's  worrying," 
said  the  benevolent  and  smiling  rector.  "  1  am 
afraid,  Mrs  Stocks,  this  poor  girl  is  not  very 

happy  where  she  is And  what  has 

put  it  into  Cripps'  scheming  head  to  Frenchify 
her  English  name  ?  Can  a  Prima  Donna  not 
be  received  by  English  people  under  the  simple, 
English  appellation  of  Violet  Hamilton  f" 

"  That  is  the  girl's  name,  then  !"  cried  Mrs 
Stocks — "  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  indeed  I — so 
like  Cripps !" 

"  Violet  Gabrielle,  so  baptized ;  and  a  Pro- 
testant, madam,"  rejoined  the  rector.  "  I  re- 
ceived a  long  and  earnest  letter  about  her  to- 
day, from  an  unknown  brother  clergyman  in 
Guernsey.  She  is  the  orphan  child  of  an  officer 
who  was  in  the  Indian  army,  and  who,  when  he 
died,  three  months  back, bequeathed  her,  with  his 
little  savings,  to  the  Organist  of  my  correspond- 
ent's church ;  a  small  respectable  farmer,  with 
whom  Violet  and  her  father  had  lodged  for  seven 
years ;  and  who,  with  his  wife,  are  as  much  at- 
tached to  her  as  if  she  were  their  own  grand- 
child. I  wish  it  may  be  a  wise  arrangement 
which  has  led  these  generous,  disinterested,  but 
simple  people  to  give  up  her  little  property,  and 
something  additional  from  their  own  little  sav. 
ings,  to  have  her  articled  to  our  friend  Mr 
Cripps,  that  her  musical  education  may  be 
thoroughly  completed." 

"  Cripps  makes  such  a  mystery  of  it,"  put  in 
Mrs  Stocks.  "  Why,  the  bills  came  through  our 
bank,  soon  after  he  had  brought  the  girl  over 
from  the  Channel  Islands.  Mr  Stocks,  always 
prudent,  is  mute  as  a  fish  on  all  such  matters  ;— 
so  best  in  affairs  of  business ;  but  I  have  au- 
thority fur  saying,  that  Cripps  changed  one  bill 
for  i;iOO  at  Smith  the  draper's,  when  he  paid 
the  dresses  for  the  concert,  and  his  old  account ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  £800  are  now 
lying  at  his  order  in  London." 

"  He  is  a  good-natured  little  man  on  the 
whole,  and  a  thorough  musician,"  rejoined  the 
rector.  "  His  wife  is  a  shrewd  woman,  and  a 
capital  disciplinarian ;  so  I  hope  this  poor  young 
lady  will  be  tolerably  happy  among  them.  My 
sister  and  I  mean  to  visit  her  as  soon  as  the 
distraction  of  this  Concert  business  is  over— poor 
young  friendless  thing !" 

"  1  mean  to  call  on  her  myself,"  said  Mrs 
Stocks ;  "  but  really  I  begin  to  be  cautious  on  the 
side  of  the  Cripps'  family,  and  especially  of  Miss 
Polly.  There  is  an  audacity  in  the  bold  black 
eyes  and  sergeant-major  stride  of  that  girl,  a 
freedom  of  manners  with  her  superiors,  and  so 
obvious  a  want  of  proper  tact,  and  knowledge  of 
those  usages  which  characterise-^— But  here 
comes  Mr  Stocks  I  My  dear,  make  your  apolo- 
gies to  the  rector.  His  good  old-fashioned  po- 
liteness would  not  permit  us  to  begin  tea  with- 
out you." 
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The  election,  the  coneert,  the  sudden  con- 
renion  of  Blues  to  Yellows,  and  YeUows  to 
Bines,  and  the  great  London  enterprise  of  the 
Cripps'  family,  furnished  abundant  topics  fur 
tea-table  talk. 

OHAPTEB  u. 

Mr*  Crippt'  Musical  Soirie. 
"  The  web  of  life  is  of  mingled  yarn,"  says  one 
who,  to  his  other  titles,  may  add  that  of  being 
the  greatest  of  human  life's  philosophers.  The 
laying  held  of  what,  nevertheless,  was  by  a  hun- 
dred degrees  the  most  brilliant  party  which  Mrs 
Cripps  had  ever  given  in  the  course  of  her 
tweaty.five  years  of  married  experience.  A  cri- 
I  tieal  English  eye,  such  as  that  of  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks,  must  have  seen  many  defects,  flaws,  and 
positive  wants  in  the  machinery — the  materiel 
of  festivity  and  elegant  enjoyment ;  yet,  taken 
■8  a  whole,  the  "  Ut-off"  was  by  no  means  the 
despicable  affair  which  Mrs  Stocks  had  predicted. 
The  redeeming  elements  were  the  genuine  musi. 
eal  talent  of  the  party-giving  family ;  their  good- 
humoured  fudge,  polite  manners,  and  the  desire 
to  oblige  and  please  their  guests,  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  flattery.  Flattery  was  indeed  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  family  of  Cripps  ;  a  habit 
become  second  nature.  They  flattered  every  one, 
and  they  flattered  each  other,  even  when  alone ; 
and  every  Cripps,  at  every  hour,  sung  the  ptaises, 
tnd  attested  the  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
and  amiable  dispositions  of  each  and  all  of  the 
Crippses.  A  habit  so  established  could  not  be 
taxed  as  insincerity;  for  it  by  no  means  pre- 
vented family  brawls,  politely  conducted.  It 
was  the  caressing,  demonstrative  style  of  the 
head  of  the  house,  carried  down  improved  to  the 
jsoiors :  and  it  was  pleasant  as  the  sign  of  fa- 
mily affection,  in  a  household  now  knit  together 
by  force  of  blood,  as  in  after  life,  by  considera- 
tions of  a  common  interest ;  when  the  Cripps  were 
still  "  each  for  all  and  all  for  each,"  as  their 
hest  policy  and  most  beneficial  compact.  There 
was  at  least  no  insincerity  in  their  mutual  admi- 
ration. Polly  never  doubted  that  her  brother 
Qointin — ^her  "  brother  the  barrister,"  as  she 
learned  to  designate  him — was  the  greatest  genius 
aad  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  age:  there  was 
certainly  nothing  like  Quintin  among  the  dullards 
«f  *y  '  ■.  That  her  father  was  the  most  ac- 
•MnpUsbed  musician  and  perfect  gentleman  that 
was  to  be  met  with,  waa  the  strongest  article  of 
Sasao's  faith ;  and  this  opinion  was  a  nearer 
Vprosiiaation  to  the  truth. 

As  Mr  Cripps  stood  with  his  lady  at  the  door 
•f  kia  teaching-room,  converted  for  the  night 
the  principal  reception-room,  in  their  best 
and  very  best,  because  happiest,  looks, 
tkey  speared  an  exceedingly  genteel  and  agree. 
aUe  eoaplc.  Cripps,  always  neat  and  spruce, 
)  in  Ilia  glossiest  black  suit  and  finest  gala 
i ;  his  lady  was  very  well  and  becomingly 

I  i  both  were  distinguished  in  \V for 

with  perhaps  an  exuberance  of 
\  empretiement,  an  elaboration  of  eonr- 
imf,  wkiA  f0i  4i4  •xe«ediagly  well  in  W , 


and  which  rotber  harmonized  with  thei  relative 
position  of  the  hosts  and  their  guests. 

A  great  majority  of  the  latter  reckoned  them- 
selves, out  of  sight,  the  "betters"  of  theCrippset, 
whose  invitations  had,  however,  been  very  gene- 
rally accepted.  The  fashionable  world  of  W , 

happily  for  Mrs  Cripps,  had  not  the  choice  of 
twenty  parties,  of  varying  attraction,  in  on* 
night ;  and  it  so  happened  that  almost  every, 
body  went ;  each,  where  vanity  or  propriety  sug- 
gested the  need  of  an  excuse,  finding  one  in  some 
amiable  motive,  actuating  the  condescending 
individual.  The  worthy  rector  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  vex  his  departing  organist  by 
sending  an  apology ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  to  his  sister  some  curiosity  about 
Mademoiselle,  which  she  courteously  and  truly 
imputed  to  benevolent  interest  in  the  young  and 
forlorn  stranger.  Besides,  if  he  stayed  away 
now,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  tea 
with  the  Crippses  about  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  it 
might  be  fancied  -that  he  felt  piqued  by  the 
desertion  of  Mr  Cripps  to  the  Yellowg.  This 
would  have  been  a  victory  over  the  Bluet  which 
he,  as  a  Tory,  a  gentleman,  and  a  true  Church- 
man, despised  yielding  to  misled  men.  Radicals 
and  Dissenters. 

Mrs  Somers  Stocks  was  actuated  by  different, 
though  equally  amiable,  motives.  When  her 
scout,  the  housemaid,  informed  her  that  the 
rector  and  his  sister,  both  in  their  clogs,  hut  in 
full  dress,  had  certainly  entered  the  blazingdwell- 
ing,  which  made  sunshine  in  the  shady  Mall,  her 
doubts  were  resolved.  Save  the  few  finishing 
points  of  cap,  scarf,  and  gloves,  Mrs  Stocks  was 
already  "dressed  enough  for  such  a  party." 
And  now  that  the  rector  and  Miss  Mortimer  had 
set  the  example  of  forgiveness  and  gracionsneat^ 
she  would  also  grace  "  poor  Cripps ;"  who  must 
be  demolished  by  so  decided  a  rebuff,  so  dead 
a  cut,  as  the  banker's  lady  not  looking  in  upon 
his  party. 

Mr  Cripps,  from  his  obliging  manners  and 
agreeable  talents,  was  highly  popular  among  the 
young  people  of  the  town ;  and  now  that  he  was 
going  away  to  London,  under  the  Member's  pa- 
tronage, there  was  a  universal  and  friendly  excite- 
ment about  himself,  hisbeautifulmysteriouspupil, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  family.  ,  Had  the  invi- 
tations been  twice  as  numerous,  it  is  probable 
that  nearly  all  those  asked  would,  for  one  sort 
of  civil  reason  or  another,  have  appeared. 
Cripps  had  been,  as  he  had  said,  "  sternly  ex. 
elusive ;"  though,  by  means  of  old  connexions, 
family  intimacies,  and  the  young  companionships 
of  Polly  and  the  absent  Quintin,  of  Susan  and 
Edwin,  the  rule  was  sadly  infringed  upon  ;  and 
though  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  could  not  approve^ 
could,  indeed,  barely  tolerate  such  promiscuous 
association — the  party  proved  exactly  so  mack 
the  happier  for  those  breaches  in  the  rigid  de* 
marcations  and  the  etiquettes  of  "  good  society." 

The  vnlgar  appliances  and  grosser  elements  of 
refined  amusements — the  air  they  breathe,  and 
without  which  they  die — were  abounding.  Mr 
Cripps  understood  all  this.    There  were  plenty 
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of  wax  lights — Mrs  Stocks  took  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  wax — abundance  of  refresh- 
ments, most  hospitably  distributed — pretty,  well- 
dressed  girls — good-looking  lads — enchanting 
music — and,  on  this  popular  evening,  not  too 
much  of  it. 

Mr  Cripps,  by  bitter  experience,  had  learned 

the  true  nature  of  a  W musical  audience. 

He  was  no  longer  the  enthusiast  he  had  once 
been ;  fancying  that  every  one  who  professed 
to  like  music  partook  of  his  exalted  feelings. 
He  would  not  throw  his  pearls  before  pigs  ,* 
and  neither  Sir  George  nor  Mr  Heibert  had 
yet  appeared  ;  so,  with  just  as  much  music  as 
offered  no  restraint  or  interruption  to  the  more 
popular  amusements  of  chattering,  flirting,  and 
eating  ices  and  cakes,  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  gaiety,  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  imperceptibly 
arose  and  diffused  itself  through  the  crowded 
small  apartment.  Which  proved  contagious  even 
with  dignified  and  ungenial  natures. 

"  Does  not  Cripps'  party  go  off  charmingly," 
whispered  the  rector  to  Mrs  Stocks,  who,  seated 
in  state  at  the  head  of  the  room,  was  unconsci- 
ously relaxing  in  dignity,  and,  from  a  spectator, 
becoming  a  sharer  in  the  pleasures  of  the  evening, 
until  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  her  injuries 
by  the  rector's  speech.  "  It  does  me  good  to  see 
so  many  of  my  young  parishioners  so  innocently 
happy;  and  to  witness  the  overflowing  delight 
of  Mr  Cripps  and  bis  fine  family,  in  having  their 
friends  around  them." 

"Cripps  would  rather,  though,  see  Sir  George 
and  Mr  Herbert  enter,  than  all  of  us  put  to- 
gether, sir.  Do  I  not  understand  tlie  vain  and 
ambitious,  scheming  creature,"  returned  the  lady, 
whom  Mr  Cripps,  by  every  art  of  polite  assiduity, 
iiad  done  his  utmost  to  conciliate,  almost  to  the 
neglect  of  other  matrons,  with  equal  claims  upon 
his  attention. 

"Pardon  my  vanity,  if  I  cannot  think  so  poorly 

of  our  noble  selves,  citizens  of  W ,  ma'am. 

There  is  a  time  for  everything.  Cripps  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  well-disposed  little  fellow  at  heart.  .  .  . 
I  fear,  though,  I  shall  have  to  depart  before  I  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  the  great  folks.  It  is  style,  I 
fancy,  for  the  courtiers  of  the  Mob  to  appear  here 
just  as  their  inferiors  are  going  off.  I  am  more 
disappointed  at  the  absence  of  poor  Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle  ;  between  whose  spirits,  and  her  fine 
appellation,  there  is,  I  imagine,  little  accordance 
to-night.  Poor  thing,  we  saw  her — Sarah  and  I — 
from  the  parlour  window,  walking  alone  under 
the  churchyard  elms  this  arternoon." 

"  There  is  something  very  suspicious — very 
suspicious,  indeed,  in  that  affair,"  returned  Mrs 
Stocks,  now  deeply  in  earnest.  ■'  It  was  not 
from  Guernsey  the  whole  of  the  money  came 
for  the  girl's  premium,  as  I  have  now  learned, 
but  from  America.  She  is  an  American  born — 
a  Virginian,  I  believe." 

"Quite  wrong,  pardon  me,  ma'am.  English.  I 
assure  yon.  by  my  correspondent's  letter.  He 
•nd  his  family,  and,  as  he  states,  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
young  lady's  welfare.    She  most  be  an  amiable 


creature  to  have  touched  so  many  kind  and 
simple  hearts.  He  says  '  she  is  the  beloved  child 
of  our  parish.' " 

At  this  moment,  the  "  glass  of  fashion  and 

mould  of  form"  to  the  aspiring  youth  of  W 

— Mr  Charles  Herbert,  namely — entered,  loudly 
announced  by  Mike  Twig,  the  probationary  page 
of  Mrs  Cripps,  and  followed  by  the  very  elite  of 
the  dandies  of  the  Yellows.  Their  appearance 
produced  certainly  a  more  visible  flutter,  if  not 
a  stronger  sensation  than  an  event  so  important 
to  the  young  and  fair  portion  of  the  company 
might  have  done  in  the  higher  regions  of  Al- 
mack's  or  May  Fair.  Gaiety  and  mirth  were  mo- 
mentarily checked,  curiosity  was  sharpened,  and 
sentiment  deepened.  • 

It  80  happened  that  Miss  Polly  Cripps  (from 
this  night  forth  Maria)  was  sweeping  the  chords 
of  the  harp  as  the  gentlemen  entered.  A  string 
snapt ;  and  Maria,  laughingly,  rose  to  meet  the 
greetings  of  the  guests  as  they  were  in  turn  re- 
leased from  the  eager  and  overpowering  welcomes 
of  her  father  and  mother.  Itwasnew  in  vain  that 
the  latter,  during  a  full  half  hour,  whispered — 
"  Maria,  yon  are  not  perceiving  your  old  play- 
mate, Mr  Benjamin  Jeffery,  who  is  trying  to 
catch  your  eye."  Maria  could  not  have  been 
wholly  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  the  wealthy 
and  bashful  young  manufacturer,  who  had  in- 
curred the  severest  displeasure  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  awakened  the  maternal  hopes  of 
Mrs  Cripps,  by  attentions  which  the  young  lady 
did  not,  in  the  least,  mistake ;  but  which,  not 
caring  one  farthing  for  the  bashful  Benjamin, 
she  treated  with  derision,  from  the  moment  that 
the  London  scheme  was  fixed.  Mrs  Cripps,  like 
every  prudent  mother,  was  never  contemptuous 
of  an  eligible  pis-aller,  not  even  when  her  heart 
swelled  with  all  a  mother's  pride  as  Maria  was 
conducted  up  stairs  to  the  attic  closet,  as  Mrs 
Stocks  maliciously  named  it,  where,  under  the 
name  of,  the  Refreshment  Room,  jellies,  ices,  le- 
monade, &c.,  &c.,  were  dispensed  to  all  comers, 
by  the  smartly  dressed  housemaid. 

The  airy  cage  of  the  Crippsts  on  the  Mall  of 

W ,  with  three  perches  on  each  stage,  was 

of  a  size  which  neither  admitted  of  large  rooms 
nor  of  thick  partitions  between  the  apartments. 
In  the  adjoining  closet,  or  small  bedroom — not 
attic — that  representation  being  a  spiteful  sar- 
casm of  the  great  lady  who  lived  over  to  the 
banking  office — was  now  seated,  with  wan  cheeks 
and  dimmed  eyes,  the  forlorn  future  Malibran 

or  Grisi  of  W ,  the  Prima  Donna  of  to-mor* 

row's  concert,  whose  non-appearance  below  stairs 
had  caused  wonder  and  disappointment  to  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr  Cripps  had  urged  and  pleaded;  Mrs  Cripps 
had  tiiken  the  tone  of  affectionate  command ; 
Polly  had  coaxed  and  flattered  ;  and  Susan, 
Gabrielle's  favourite  in  the  family,  had  entreated; 
but  th^  unvarying  tearful  answer  had  been— 
"  Do  not  urge  me,  dear  Mrs  Cripps ;  pray, 
dear  sir,  excuse  me :  who  will  miss  me  ?  I 
cannot — indeed  I  cannot  sing  before  so  large  a 
party,    I  never  did— J  do  not  think— I  am  very 
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sure  that  my  father,  nor  yet  my  poor  kind  friends, 
never  meant  that  I  should  be  a  stage  singer. 
They  only  intended  that,  through  your  instruc- 
tions, sir,  I  should  be  able  to  gain  my  bread,  as 
the  organist  of  our  quiet  parish,  and  as  a  teacher 
there.  Anything  but  that,"  washer  secret  thought. 
I  irould  be  a  maid  servant ;  or  work  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  with  my  needle:  anything 
but  a  pablic  singer !  One  appearance  would  an- 
nihilate me.  Miss  Cripps,  who  has  so  much 
more  firmness  and  self-possession,  and  who  has, 
from  infancy,  been  accustomed  to  display  her 
briliiant  talents  in  company,  must  succeed,  and 
be  admired  and  applauded.    But  I — ! 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  entirely  wrong  about 
this  "  »he  said  aloud. 

Mr  Cripps  was  too  polite,  perhaps  too  feeling, 
and  undoubtedly  too  much  interested  in  the  re- 
sult, to  urge  his  "  gifted  pupil"  beyond  the  point 
of  endurance.  Her  natural  disposition  was  sin- 
gularly gentle  and  pliable.  And  she  appeared  an- 
xious to  oblige  him — capable  of  understanding 
his  superiority  in  his  own  art — grateful  for  his 
devoted  attention  to  her  improvement,  and 
assiduous  in  her  studies.  He  at  last  assured 
her,  that  she  shotild  neither  be  asked  to  sing  nor 
play,  save  as  was  agreeable  to  her;  but  he 
did  expect  that  she  would  join  the  party :  he 
was  convinced,  that  going  more  into  pleasant, 
improving  society,  would  be  of  advantage  to  her 
health  and  spirits.  Violette  promised  to  dress 
herself,  and  to  slip  down  stairs  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

Every  member  of  the  family  was  too  hurried 
and  distracted  with  the  ''duties  extraordinary" of 
the  day,  to  think  more  about  her.  A  brilliant 
display  was  to  be  made,  which  would  have  re- 
i|uired  the  exertions  of  a  proper  complement  of 
veil-trained  domestics,  to  fulfil  Mrs  Cripps'  or- 
ders, and  do  Mr  Cripps'  spiriting;  and  there  were 
only  available  the  maid-of-all-work ;  Mr  Brown, 
the  confectioner's  servant,  who  having  assisted  in 
preparing  the  sweets  and  delicacies,  now  came  to 
tdminister  them  ;  and  the  man  of  universal  work, 
Mike  Twig,  the  son  of  the  bellos-blower,  now  on 
trials  for  preferment  in  the  capital,  as  Mr  Cripps' 
page.  "  Impossible  to  get  on  in  London  at  all 
vithout  a  man-servant !"  was  Mr  Cripps'  reply 
to  his  wife's  remonstrance  on  the  gormandizing 
propensities  of  Mike,  who  worked  for  one  boy,  and 
ate  for  three  men. 

The  lonely  and  sad  Prima  Donna  having  tried 
todrive  away  her  headach  and  compose  her  spirits 
by  a  solitary  walk  under  the  churchyard  elms — 
her  only  voluntary  promenade — returned  to  the 
house.  The  scene  into  which  the  folly  and  for- 
vardness  of  Miss  Cripps  had  forced  her— the 
iflsnlting  language  of  the  crowd,  hardly  under- 
stood in  its  full  import,  yet  revolting  to  maidenly 
pride  and  delicacy — the  idea  of  how  she  must 
have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  c«me  to  the  protection  of  her  companion  and 
httsdf — and  a  vague  feeling  of  insecurity  and  de- 
gradation, connected  with  her  position — had 
knated  her  ever  since  the  occurrence.  It  was 
to  haniah  the  recollection  of  those 


stinging  expressions  of  the  unthinking  people; 
and  to  such  mortifications  was  it  her  future  lot 
to  be  continually  exposed  ? 

"O  my  dear,  dear  father,  why  were  you  taken 
fromme  when  most  I  needed  yourprotectingkind- 
ness,"was  her  exclamation.  "  My  kind  friends— 
never  surely — never  would  you  have  placed  your 
little  Violette  under  this  bondage,  had  you  been 
aware  of  its  consequences."  Gushing  floods  of 
tears  effaced  the  restorative  effects  of  the  air 
upon  the  eyes  and  complexion  of  the  incipient 
Prima  Donna,  who — blaming  her  own  ingratitude 
to  her  master,  to  one  so  courteous,  who  so  dis- 
interestedly held  out  to  her  ambition  hopes  of 
fortune  and  fame — could  not  conquer  that  deep 
dislike,  which  the  affair  of  the  morning  had  in- 
creased to  insuperable  repugnance  to  his  plans. 
"  Anything  but  this — anything." 

The  mournful  meditations  of  "  Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle,"  were  only  terminated  by  the  necessity 
of  dressing  herself,  in  order  to  redeem  her  pro- 
mise to  her  master.  She  resolved  that,  before 
she  slept,  she  would  write  him  a  note,  declaring 
her  fixed  determination  not  to  appear  at  the 
public  concert.  Rather  than  comply,  she  would 
at  once  forfeit  the  little  means  placed  in  his 
hands,  by  her  humble  friends,  for  her  hoard, 
and  for  the  completion  of  her  education ;  and 
seek  employment  in  some  other  way.  She  had 
heard  of  the  disappointment  of  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks  from  the  communicative  Juliana  ;  and  a 
hope  arose  that,  perhaps,  in  lieu  of  a  better 
teacher,  that  lady  might  accept  of  herself. 

This  idea  was  another  inducement  to  go  down 
stairs,  where  she  might  see  Mrs  Stocks,  and 
judge  of  the  probable  success  of  this  plan. 

She  laid  out  her  modest  finery ;  and  Mrs  Cripps, 
having  positively  interdicted  faded  mourning, 
Violette  attired  herself  in  plain  white  muslin  ; 
fixed  her  few  jet  ornaments,  put  on  her  tiny 
black  satin  slippers,  black  lace  gloves,  and  scarf; 
thinking  to  herself — "  I  am  looking  shocking 
enough  to  night ;  but  who  is  there  to  notice  or 
care  about  how  I  look :  only,  I  hope,  in  good- 
ness, that  gentleman — that  Mr  Herbert — is  not 
below,  or  will  not  see  me.  It  would  kill  me  with 
confusion  to  meet  him." 

The  thought  had  not  passed,  when  Herbert's 
voice — its  tones  were  perfectly  remembered^ 
and  that  of  Miss  Maria  Cripps,  were  heard,  in 
gay  talk,  in  the  adjoining  Refreshment  Room. 
Mr  Herbert  "  hoped  that  Miss  Cripps'  friend 
had  completely  recovered  the  alarm  given  her 
by  the  rascally  mob." 

"  Oh,  quite,  and  so  grateful  for  your  gallantry 
to  us  poor  damsels  in  distress,  that  she  has 
talked  of  nothing  else  ever  since.  We  had  heard 
so  much  of  your  eloquence,  and  were  so  desirous 
to  hear  you  speak  :—  ....  Papa  is  nurs- 
ing Gabrielle  to-night,  that  she  may  be  in 
full  force  to-morrow.  She  lost  her  father,  poor 
dear,  some  few  months  back,  and  is  in  indifferent 
spirits  at  times :  when  she  gets  to  London,  no 
fear  but  she'll  cheer  up.  I  am  predicting  to  her, 
when  we  laugh  alone,  that  Quintin  will  fall  in 
love  with  her.    He  is  such  a  fellow  for  falling  in 
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love  with  every  hiy  with  any  preteniiong  to  good 
oo|(8  ;  4hd  Gsbrielle  is  pretty.  Papa  says  she  will 
be  much  handsomer  by  and  by.  Edwin  is  more  in 
Gabrielle's  style  than  Quintin  :  Edwin  is  a  sen- 
timental and  Bwainish  chap ;  now  Quintin  is  all 
life  and  fire ;  but  yet  1  prophecy  Mademoiselle 
will  make  a  conquest.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  mutual 
attachment.  Their  ttylet  are  quite  opposite,  cer. 
tainly;  but  discords  in  character,  where  both 
parties  are  amiable  and  enamoured,  make  bar. 
mony  in  marriage,  I  have  been  told." 

Mr  Charles  Herbert  fancied  Maria  Cripps  a 
singularly  well-informed  young  woman  for  her 
years  and  opportunities.  What  thought  the  in- 
mate of  the  next  room  ? 

"  Her  brother  in  love  with  me  I"  was  the  in- 
dignant idea  of  the  mortified  involuntary  lis- 
tener. "  1  do  wish  Miss  Cripps  would  just  say 
nothing  about  me  to  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  or  to 
any  gentleman  or  person.  To  say  1  had  talked  of 
nothing  else  save  his  gallantry  ever  since  !  It 
is  very  odd  of  Maria." 

The  noises  in  the  next  apartment  intimated 
the  arrival  of  more  ice-eaters,  and,  peering 
timidly  out,  to  see  if  she  could  not  make  her 
escape  into  the  crowd  below  unnoticed,  Violette 
flew  down  stairs,  and,  gliding  into  the  room, 
stole  behind  a  whist-table  in  the  door  corner, 
vrhere  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  was  now  established, 
her  daughter  Juliana  leaning  behind  her  chair. 
Violette  stood  a  good  while  unobserved,  save  by 
the  latter.j 

"  Dear  mamma,"  said  the  daughter,  coaxingly, 
during  a  deal,  "  this  is  Miss  Violet  Hamilton." 
The  girl  fondly  held  Violet's  hand. 
"  Indeed,  my  dear !"  replied  Mrs  Stocks,  with 
unusual  benignity;  for  she  could  be  kind  and 
generous  also,  our  Mrs  Stocks :  we  have  seen  this 
lady  hitherto  on  the  wrong  side.  "  I  ani  very 
happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Violet 
Hamilton.  But  I  must  ask  Mrs  Cripps  to  intro- 
duce me  properly.  Can  you  not  find  a  seat  for 
your  friend,  Juliana  ?"  continued  the  patronising 
lady,  in  a  kinder  tone,  as  the  pale  and  lovely 
girl  stood  before  her,  only  half  conscious  of  where 
she  was — her  fragile  but  gracefully  moulded 
figure  slightly  bent — her  dewy  eyes  cast  down. 

"  She  is  a  Virginian,"  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  scrutinizing  Mrs  Stocks.  "  Quite  the  Ame- 
rican style  of  beauty — a  breath  would  dissolve 
her  into  air.  An  odd  dress  too ;  but  she  is  a 
sweet-looking — a  really  fascinating  girl." 

"  Mamma !  Mr  Herbert  taught  us  such  a  pretty 
game  just  now  :  he  said  all  the  young  ladies  at  the 
&'«ir^«should  be  flowers — MissSusan  Cripps  is  the 
pink,  and  Miss  Polly  the  dahlia,  and  sweet  Lucy 
White  the  havthorn  btostom.  Miss  Violette  had 
not  come  down  then.  I  wont  call  her  the  violet, 
though  she  be  one,  but  the  lily.  Oh,  yes !  the 
pure,  white  lily  she  is  I  I  shall  go  ask  Mr  Herbert 
if  1  have  not  chosen  right  for  Miss  Violette." 

"  How  your  tongue  runs,  my  Juliana,"  replied 

the  gratified,  smiling  mother,  as  the  lively  girl 

danced  off  indecoroubly,  through  the  gay  crowd. 

« I  am  aware,  Miss  Violetts,"  said  Mrs  Stocks, 

"  fhat  it  IB  quite  contrary  to  the  usages  of  good 


society  to  be  acquainted  with  those  to  whom  we 
are  not  properly  introduced ;  but  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances one  dispenses  with  strict  etiquette. 
I  am  promising  myself  a  most  delightful  treat — 
quite  s  musical  banquet — at  your  debut  to-mor- 
row ;  the  rare  merits  of  your  instructor  I  am 
well  acquainted  with,  (my  own  discovery  they 
were,  I  may  say ;  for,  between  ourselves,  we  are 

not  a  musical  community  in  W ,)  and  I  am 

quite'aware  of  the  loss  my  daughter  must  sustain  in 
the  change  of  style,  even  should  I  obtain  a 
superior  new  teacher;  but  I  waive  these  consi. 
derations  at  this  time,  and  shall  certainly  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  yonr  debut." 

"  You  are  very  kind — very  good,  ma'am  ;  but 
it  is  all  a  mistake !"  said  the  girl  in  a  low,  earnest, 
and  very  sweet  voice — ^ber  pale  cheeks  becoming 
suffused  with  a  delicate  rose-tint :  "  I  will  never 
come  out  as  a  public  singer — never  !  Mr  Cripps 
has  been  most  kind :  but  this — 1  have  no  taste, 
no  heart,  an  utter  repugnance.    .    .    .    My  poor 

father  would  never" she  could  not  proceed. 

.  .  .  .  "  If^if  any  lady  would  do  me  the 
very  great  kindness  to  receive  me  as  her 
daughter's  musical  teacher,  or  as  a  needle- 
woman, or  in  any  capacity."  Violette  could  get 
no  farther.  The  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 
The  blood  ebbed  from  her  face,  leaving  it  more 
pale  than  before ;  she  trembled  in  every  limb, 
and  durst  not  look  up  to  her  judge,  who  was 
now,  however^  looking  with  eagerness  at  someone 
behind  her. 

"Ah !  Mr  Charles  Herbert!  it  is  you:  we  short- 
sighted people  are  so  stupid." 

"  Have  nut  I  named  her  right  i"  cried  the 
rather  intrepid  Juliana.  "  The  gentle  lily,  bend- 
ing on  its  stem." 

Violette  shrunk  away  like  a  ghost,  nor  stopped 
until  she  was  again  bolted  in  her  closet-cliam- 
ber,  when  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her  choking 
bosom. 

"  1  fear  I  have  interrupted  your  conversation 
with  Mademoiselle  Gabrieile,  ma'am,"  said  Mr 
Herbert,  after  an  awkward  pause,  and  without 
replying  to  Juliana's  appeal  for  his  verdict ; 
"  and  frightened  her  away,  too.  I  am  a  sad 
blunderer." 

"  Ah,  poor  thing  1 — but  our  conversation  can  be 
renewed.  You  overheard  her  petition  to  be  re- 
ceived into  my  family,  as  my  daughter's  gover- 
ness." 

"  O  mamma,  delightful  1  Surely  you  will  engage 
Violette  at  once?" 

"  I  will  do  my  duty,  my  giddy  Julianaj"  re- 
turned the  prudent,  if  still  smiling  mother, 
probably  remembering  that  Juliana  was  near 
fifteen,  and  Mr  Herbert  not  entitled  to  marry, 
by  his  own  choice,  for  three  years  yet.  "  Ma- 
demoiselle's talents  are  brilliant,  of  the  first 
order  :  no  question  of  that ;  but  the  morale,  Mr 
Herbert." 

Mrs  Somers  Stocks  gave  her  head  a  Burleigh 
shake,  which,  communicated  to  her  blonde  lap- 
pets, set  every  spray  of  her  redundant  fuschias 
a-waving  in  sympathy  with  her  virtues. 
Mr    Herbert  stood    musing — "  That   sweety 
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lorely,  and  certainly  timid  girl — so  very  young 
— looking  too,  so  innocently  modest." 

Herbert  was  neither  of  the  age  nor  character 
which  leads  to  harsh  or  uncharitable  conclusions; 
and  the  poor  girl  seemed  so  anhappy  in  her  pre. 
tent  position,  so  disinclined  to  what  seemed  her 
destiny,  that,  had  she  been  as  plain  as  she  was 
beautiful,  she  would  have  interested  his  feelings. 
Would  she  or  would  she  not  appear  to.morrow  f 
He  hslf  wished  that  she  might  keep  her  word, 
and  revolved  how  lie  eonld  be  instrumental  in 
procuring  her  the  favour  of  Mrs  Somers  Stocks,  as 
he  led  that  lady  to  her  doak,  clogs,  and  lantern, 
and  now  first  reeollected  to  assure  Miss  Juliana 
that  she  had  hit  on  an  admirable  choice  for  Msde- 
molaelle  Gabrielle,  who,  with  her  slender  droop, 
ing  figure,  and  in  her  white  dress,  had  all  the 
lily's  delicacy  and  purity." 

"  Don't  you,  Mr  Herbert,  plense  sir,  call  Vio- 
lette  by  Mr  Cripps'  nickname.  Her  own  name  is 
Violette  Hamilton,  and  one  day,  when  she  was 
very  sad,  she  said  to  me,  'Don't  you,  Juliana,  call 
me  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle ;  do  give  me  the  plea- 
sure to  hear  at  least  one  kind  voice  sometimes 
call  me  Violet  as  my  father  did.'  I  assure  you, 
mamma,  I  almost  cried ;  and  now  both  Susan 
Cripps  and  I  always  call  her  Violet  when  we 
are  by  ourselves. ' 

"  O  that  chatter.box !  Thanks,  thanks,  Mr 
Herbert,  That  gold  hook  and  eye — never  mind 
it — you  are  too  good.  Well,  good  luck  to  us 
to-morrow  at  the  poll !  I  conclude  you  will  be 
off  for  London  aa  soon  as  the  poll  closes?— The 
Concert  cannot  commence  before  then." 

Mr  Herl>ert  gave  no  satisfactory  ansver,  and 
Mrs  Stocks  set  out,  marshalled  by  the  bank  porter 
carrying  the  lantern.  The  rector  was  also  gone, 
nearly  all  the  dignified  presences  had  with- 
drawn, and  the  younger  part  of  the  company  be* 
same  gayer  than  ever.  There  was  now  music  in 
earnest.  Violette  slipped  open  her  door  and  stole 
out  upon  the  stairs  as  the  thrilling  and  delicious 
tones  of  Cripps'  violin  raised  her  into  a  world 
ef  enehantment. 

The  poor  Prima  Donna  was  not  missed  in  the 
revel.  Miss  Cripps,  ably  supported  by  her  father, 
took  (he  abdicated  part,  and  sustained  it  with  un- 
daunted courage,  and,  save  to  the  ear  and  judg- 
mentof  faerfastidionsfather,  with  splendid  success. 

Sir  George  now,  at  long  and  last,  dropped  in ; 
and  was  received  with  rapturous  welcome  by  the 
whole  of  the  grateful  and  delighted  family,  and 
obtained  the  earnest  whispered  thanks  of  Mrs 
Cripps  for  the  couple  of  dozens  of  champagne 
which  be  had  taken  the  liberty  to  send  to  her. 
Choice  wines,  of  all  sorts,  had  been  sent  from 
London  for  his  election  dinner  of  the  former 
day,  t4^ther  with  fruit,  oysters,  venison,  &c., 
and  the  remainders  were  placed  at  the  command 
of  Mrs  Cripps  for  her  party, — Sir  George  stating 
that  be  ventured  the  freedom,  because  be  was  so 
well  aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs  Cripps 
t*  get  tkings  aa  Ae  would  wish  to  have  them  in 
W 

The  landlord  ef  the  Royal  Oak  grumbled  at 
tte  iaaormtkm,  aad  resolved  to  remonstrate,  on 
Hi  Imrnhl  perqoiaitei  going  away  ia  tbis  iUegiti, 


mate  manner ;  but  recollected  himself,  and  put 
his  grumbling  in  the  bill. 

An  ample  and  luxurious  supper,  where,  from 
the  want  of  space,  the  gentlemen  first  gallantly 
waited  on  the  ladies,  speeded  the  laughing 
hours  ;  and  the  night  concluded  with  comic  and 
convivial  songs,  glees,  and  catches,  in  which  tb« 
old  chorister  of  Windsor  jollily  and  heartily  bore 
his  part.  Violette  fell  asleep  to  the  distant 
lullaby  of  "  A  Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

"  He  is  a  fellow  of  infinite  fun  and  glee  my 
little  friend  Cripps,  is  he  not,  Herbert  ?"  said 
Sir  George,  as  the  friends  took  their  way  to 
their  inn,  at  an  hour  which  it  would  not  havq 
been  safe  to  have  mentioned  to  all  the  ftllowi. 
"  He  has  done  me  immense  good,  in  his  small 
way,  in  this  canvass  ;  and  I  like  it  all  the  better 
that  it  is  for  myself,  and  not  like  Stocks,  and 
those  yea-forsooth  fellows,  who  support  me  for 
my  Liberal  principles,  forsooth  1  We  must  do 
something  for  him  when  he  comes  to  town," 

"  Is  not  that  a  hazardous  cast — and  the  good 
little  man  and  his  family  so  snug  here  ?" 

»  Hazardous ! — has  he  not  that  girl,  his  pupil, 
to  produce  ?  Some  would  propose  to  Italianize 
her  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  say,  iVb.  English 
feeling  can  yet  appreciate  English  talent  and 
genius.  That  girl  has  both.  Mademoiselle— 
what  the  deuce  does  be  call  her  } — coming  out 
as  Polly,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera— sterling  Eng- 
lish— none  of  your  Mandane's  ;  and  his  own 
pert  Miss,  as  Lucy.  .  .  .  Don't  let  that  girl  get 
too  affectionate,  by  the  way,  Herbert.  I  noticed 
your  fetUi  toins,  my  friend.  It  wont  do.  Re- 
member I  am,  security  to  your  mother  for  your 
good  behaviour.  .  .  .  But,  as  1  was  saying 
— Polly  and  Lucy ;  little  Cripps  holds  a  flush- 
Tom  ^elsb  never  held  such  trumps.  And  the 
gipsy  must  give  herself  airs  too  ;  take  headache 
and  caprices,  as  if  she  already  had  a  salary  of 
fifty  guineas  a-week !" 

"  How  came  you  to  hear  her  sing.  Sir  George, 
as  it  seems  this  is  a  favour  she  rarely  bestows  on 
an  ordinary  audience  ?" 

"  Oh  !  little  Cripps  had  me  stowed  away  in  tha 
next  room.  '  The  delicate  organization  of  hi* 
pupil — her  excessive  timidity' — all  humbug,  yoa 
know.  She  warbles  like  a  dear  angel,  though;  and 
we  must  lend  her  a  hand  when  she  is  fit  to  pro- 
duce. Cripps  is  quite  the  fellow  for  managing  the 
puffing,  the  press,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

On  the  morning  after  the  Grand  Fareweix 
CoNCBRT,  and  the  election  of  Sir  George  Lees,  by 
a  majority  of  five,  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  sent  a 
polite  note,  requesting  to  see  Miss  Violette  Ha- 
milton immediately,  on  business  of  importance. 
Her  note  was  returned.  Mr  Cripps,  his  daughter 
Maria,  and  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  had  gone  eff 
to  London  by  the  early  mail ;  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
and  Cripps  outside — the  Member  and  the  ladies 
within !  Mrs  Somers  Stocks,  at  first  stunned  by 
the  intelligence,  in  five  minutes  rang  to  order 
her  clogs, 

"  If  any  particular  friend  calls,  I  am  only  over 
at  the  rectory,  Sally. — There  will  be  news  of  this 
hasty  journey !"  was  an  aside. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Shettey't  Poelieal  Works, 
The  ii«Bt  foDr.Tolnme  cabinet  edition  of  Shelley'i 
Poems  hu  been  followed  by  an  entire  and  immaculate  edi> 
tion,  edited,  tike  the  preceding  one,  by  Mn  Shelley.  Ft 
is  printed  in  one  handwme  Tolnme,  in  the  style,  at  once 
oompendions  and  elegant,  which  has  been  adopted,  of  late, 
by  Mozon  and  other  pnblishert,  to  famish  the  public 
with  standard  works  at  a  rery  moderate  price,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  stowed  away  in  very  small  parlours,  or  even 
in  emigrants'  cheics.  This  is  bat  an  accident :  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  new  edition  is  its  integrity  and  complete- 
ness, and  the  appearance  of  two  original  poems  of  con. 
aiderable  length,  which  exhibit  Shelley's  poetical,  and, 
we  may  say,  indlridnal  character  in  a  new  and  anezpected 
phasis.  It  was  known  that  he  could  be  passionately  in- 
dignant at  cruelty  and  oppression,  whether  in  princes  and 
magistrates  or  prirate  men;  bat  of  keen  and  biting  sar- 
casm, and  witto  which  truth  gives  polish  and  edge,  Shelley 

was  not  suspected.    The  Portugueje  hare  a  proverb 

"  Beware  of  vinegar  made  of  sweet  wine."  There  are 
circumstanees  in  life  which  turn  the  milkiest  nature  to 
the  bitterest  gall ;  the  richer  and  sweeter  the  basis,  the 
lesolt  of  the  new  ftrmentation  becomes,  in  proportion,  the 
mora  acid.  The  persecution  of  the  bigoted  Chancellor 
Eldon  was  more  felt  by  Shelley  than  became  a  great 
mind ;  which  native  strength,  and  the  rapose  of  conscious 
power,  ought  to  have  placed  above  the  reach  of  such 
wretched  annoyance.  Shelley's  curse  of  the  old  Chancel- 
lor falls  impotent,  because  it  does  not  move  the  sympathies. 
Eldon,  in  this  case^  is  felt  to  be  not  worth  a  curse.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  severest  castigation  that  ever  a 
slackening,  wavering,  or  time-serviDg  rpirit  received ; 
for  thus  we  rate  « Peter  Bell  the  Third,"  one  of  the 
new  poems,  of  this  edition.  If  not  redeemed  by  critical 
subtlety,  and  that  species  of  wit  and  humour  which  is  one 
of  the  truest  manifestations  of  intellectnal  strength,  this 
poem  might  be  frit  even  too  severe,  if  not  absolutely  un- 
jiut.  We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  so  ; 
though  we  may  wish  that  genius  could  have  as  signally 
avenged  sins  against  mankind  upon  a  less  illustrious  vic- 
tim. But  one  leas  illustrious  would  not  have  made  so 
remarkable  an  example.  Great  is  truth,  and  should 
prevail,  though  at  the  expense  of  temporary  chagrin  and 
mortification  to  the  admirers  of  Wordiwortb. 

The  other  new  poem  Is  entitled  *'  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 
or,  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant."  It  Is  a  burlesque  drama, 
hovering  somewhere  in  its  plan  between  the  satiric  drama 
of  Aristophanes' "  The  Frogs,"  and  the  grotesque  portions 
of  Goethe's  "  Faosu"  The  subject  is  the  persecution  of 
lona  Taurina,  •.«.,  Queen  Caroline,  by  her  royal  husband. 
The  pigs  or  swinish  multitude  take  the  place  of  the  frogs. 
Dakry,  Purgonax,  and  Laoctonos  figure  as  Eldon,  Castle- 
leagh,  and  Wellington,  the  mitiistersof  Swellfoot;  the 
gad-fly  and  the  rat  are  olherpersonNgea  in  the  drams,  who 
arenot  of  difficult  discovery.  The  Leech  is  almost  plain 
English.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  passages, 
this  drams  ii  obscun  and  far-fetched,  and  occasionally 
disgusting. 

Very  different  is  «  Peter  Bell  the  Third."  Unless 
Mrs  Shelley  had  previously  stated  the  fact,  the  reader, 
we  imagine,  never  would  have  discovered  that  this  poem 
Is  purely  ideal ;  and  that  nothing  personal  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  original "  Pater  Bell''  was  intended  in  the  long 


poem  in  seven  parts,  which  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  th« 
different  phases  of  Wordsworth's  mind.  In  this  age  of 
nice  distinctions  between  public  and  private  morals— be- 
tween what  a  man  says,  and  does,  and  writes,  and  the 
man  himself,  the  personal  man — there  may  be  nothing 
in  the  satire  and  criticism  on  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
"  injurious  to  tlie  men  themselves,"  though  few  would, 
imaided,  hare  divined  as  much.  We  are,  therefore,  con- 
strained to  think  that  there  is  a  little  overstrained,  nay, 
over-done,  courtesy  in  this  deprecatory  assurance ;  or  else 
a  wonderfully  sublimated  notion  of  what,  in  the  quarrels, 
and  controversies,  and  mutual  sbewings-up  of  mortal  au- 
thors, constitutes  idealism.  We  have  heard  of  one  gentle- 
man touching  another  gently  with  a  whip,  and  saying, 
"  Sir,  consider  yourself  horsewhipped ;"  but  here  the 
whip  is  laid  savagely  about  Peter  Bell,  and  he  is  told 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head. 
The  reader  shall  judge.  We  have  already  premised, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  few  curdling  drops  of  s 
highly  acrid  kind  lurking  in  some  comer  of  Shelley's 
breast;  nor  do  we  think  that  tor  this  his  nature  was 
the  less  perfect.  Witness  this  «  Peter  Bell"— "a  purely 
ideal  poem,"  beautifully  written,  and  "  with  much  of 
Shelley I'in  it" — written  for  warning,  we  an  told ;  which 
waming  comes  too  late  to  the  principal  offender,  though 
not  to  genius,  abusing  or  misdirecting  its  gifts ; — written 
for  punishment  too ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  Shelley  con- 
cerned himself  how  the  blow  should  be  taken,  so  that  it 
fell  fairly.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Thomas  Brown, 
the  younger — <.«.,  the  author  of  "  The  Fudge  Family"— 
and  somewhat  profanely.  The  Third  Peter,  changed  as 
he  seems,  is  proved  to  be  essentially  the  original  man — 
another  yet  the  same ; — for  he  is  a  polyhedric,  or  many- 
sided  Peter,  who  changes  his  coat  like  a  snake,  and  his 
colour  like  a  chameleon.  He  is  a  Proteus  of  a  Peter. 
Standing  behind  the  chair  of  a  mighty  poet,  (Coleridge,) 
in  his  original  state,  he  is  first  inspired,  and  becomes 
pathetic,  impressive,  profound,  sublime.  He  passes 
through  many  stages ;  and  we  leave  him,  at  last,  prosy 
and  dull. — Oh,  so  very  dull ! — an  ultra-legitimate  dnl- 
uess,  that  must  jiave  inspired  Wordsworth's  heavy  and 
angry  Sonnet  against  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Ballot. 

This  poem  is  divided  into  seven  parts :  Death,  (that  of 
Peter,)  the  Demi,  Hell,  Sin,  Grace,  Damnatim,  and 
Double  Damnation,  which  leaves  Peter  under  the  torpor 
of  the  most  leaden  dulness.  There  is,  throughout,  much  of 
the  finest  poetry  in  this  satira,  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  criticism.  Part  fifth  especially;  which  con- 
tains a  rapid  estimate  of  the  powen  of  Coleridge,  and  of 
the  best  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  is  of  firsUrate  excellence. 
But  we  must  take  things  in  order.  Peter  dies  of  various 
ailments ;  and  the  Devil,  haring  bought  the  body  for  a 
half-crown,  resuscitates  it,  and  persuades  Peter  to  become 
one  of  his  valets.  He  attends  bis  master  to  a  place  so 
much  like  London,  that  the  description  of  the  one  may 
serve  for  the  other.     In  Hell,  as  in  London, 

There  is  a  Chancery  Court,  a  King, 

A  manufacturing  mob ;  a  set 
Of  thieres,  who  by  themselves  are  sent 
Similar  thieres  to  represent; 

An  Army,  and  a  Public  Debt. 
•  •  »  • 

There 's  a  great  talk  of  revolution. 
And  a  great  chance  of  despotism ; 
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German  loldien,  camps,  confiuion; 

Tumults,  lotteries,  rage,  delusion  ; 

Sin,  suicide,  and  Methodism. 

I.awyera,  judges,  old  hobnobben, 

Are  there ;  bailiffs,  chancellors. 
Bishops ;  great  and  little  robbers ; 
Rhjrmesiers,  pamphleteers,  stock-jobber*; 

Men  of  glory  in  the  wars, — 

Thing*  whose  trade  is,  over  ladies 

To  lean,  and  flirt,  and  stare,  and  simper. 
Till  all  that  is  divine  in  woman 
Grows  cruel,  courteous,  smooth,  inhuman, 
Crucified  'twlxt  a  smile  and  whimper. 

We  cannot  tarr;  the  gradual  transformation  of  Peter, 
after  he  assumed  the  Devil'*  livery ;  suffice  it  that 

He  became 
Considerably  uninviting 
To  those  who,  meditation  slighting, 
Vftre  moulded  in  a  difierent  frame. 

And  be  scorned  them,  and  tbey  scorned  him  ; 

And  he  scorned  all  they  did  i  and  they 
Did  all  that  men  of  their  own  trim 
Are  wont  to  do,  to  please  their  »him— 

Drinking,  lying,  swearing,  play. 

Such  were  his  fellow  tervants ;  thus 
His  Tirtnr,  like  our  own,  was  built 

Too  much  on  that  indignant  fuss 

Hypocrite  Pride  stirs  up  in  us 
To  bully  out  another's  guilt. 

He  had  a  mind  which  was,  somehow, 

At  once  circumference  and  centre 
Of  all  he  might,  or  feel,  or  know  ; 
Nothing  went  ever  out,  although 

Something  did  ever  enter. 

He  had  a*  much  imagination 

As  a  pint'pot ; — he  never  could 
Fancy  another  sitnation 
From  which  to  dart  his  contemplation 

Than  that  wherein  he  stood. 

Yet  bis  was  individual  mind. 

And  new-created  all  he  saw 
In  a  new  manner,  and  refined 
These  new  creations,  and  combined 

Them,  by  a  master-spirit's  law. 

Thas — though  unimaginative — 

An  apprehension  clear,  intense, 
Of  his  mind's  work,  had  made  alive 
The  things  it  wrought  on ;  I  believe 

Wakening  a  sort  of  thought  in  tense. 

Peter  is  also  represented  as  a  male  prude — too  coy  and 
Aint-hcaited  ever  to  be  one  of  dame  Nature's  choice  fa* 
vonritet.  She  treats  him  as  a  brother,  bat  laughingly 
njeca  him  as  a  mauly  lover,  such  as  was  Bums.  After 
listeaiog  to  the  inspired  talk  of  a  "  mighty  poet,"  (Cole- 
ridge, of  whom  more  anon,)  Peter  becomes  poetical  him- 
self geu  B  small  sum  of  money  from  >  bookseller,  and, 
scorning  the  Devil's  service,  throws  off  the  black  and 
jeUow  livery,  and  gives  his  master  warning. 

Whereat  the  Devil  took  offence. 

And  swore  in  his  soul  a  great  oath  then, 

**  That,  for  his  damned  impertinence, 

He'd  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense 
Of  what  was.duf  to  gentlemen." 

'When  Peter's  next  new  book  found  vent, 
The  Devil  to  all  the  fint  Reviews 

A  copy  of  it  slily  sent, 

With  five-pound  note,  as  compliment. 
And  this  short  notice,  "  Pray  abuse." 

Qnarterly,  Monthly,  and  Weekly  forthwith  fell,  tooth 
and  nail,  npon  Peter'*  book  and  Peter  himself,  exactly 
a*  Ibcy  wen  wont  to  do  apon  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
•f  adolterie*,    murders,   and   Incests. 


Tht  rage  of  Peter  knew  no  boands  when  those  abomin 
able  reviews  were  received  in  a  parcel  secretly  forwarded 
by  the  Devil — carriage  tenpenee,  and  unpaid. 

The  Devil  had  not  yet  fully  glutted  his  vengeance  on 
proud  Peter ;  so  he  sent  to  Leipsic  Fair  for  a  copy  of 
Kant's  Philosophy,  which  completely  muddled  and  upset 
Peter's  brains. 

New  Peter  ran  to  seed  in  soul 

Into  a  walking  paradox ; 
For  he  was  neither  part  nor  whole, 
Nor  good  nor  bad,  nor  kaave  nor  fool— . 

Among  the  woods  and  rocks. 

Furious  he  rode,  where  late  he  ran, 

Lashing  and  spurring  his  tame  hobby^ 
•  •  .  •  •  . 

After  these  ghastly  rides,  he  came 

Home  to  his  heart,  and  found  from  thence 
Much  stolen  of  its  accustomed  flame : 
His  thoughts  grew  weak,  drowsy,  and  lama 
Of  their  iutelligence. 

To  Peter's  view,  all  seemed  one  hne  : 
He  was  no  Whig,  he  was  no  Tory  ; 

No  Deist,  and  no  Christian  he : 

He  got  so  subtle,  thai  to  be 
Nothing  was  all  bis  glory. 

His  morals  thus  were  undermined : — 
The  old  Peter — the  hard  old  potter 

Was  born  anew  within  his  mind ; 

He  grew  dull,  harsh,  sly,  unrefined. 
As  when  he  tramped  beside  the  Otter. 

Peter,  thus  hardened, now  learned  to  dwell  with  pleasure 
upon  the  shifting  death-hues  of  a  trout,  and  ^— 
So  in  his  Country's  dying  face 

He  looked— and  lovely  as  she  lay. 
Seeking,  in  vain,  his  last  embrace. 
Wailing  her  own  abandoned  case. 
With  hardened  sneer  he  turned  away : 

And  coolly  to  his  own  soul  said  ;— 
"  Do  you  not  think  that  we  might  make 

A  poem  ou  her  when  she's  dead  ? 

Or,  no— a  thought  is  in  my  head— 
Her  shroud  for  a  new  sheet  I'll  take. 

"  My  wife  wants  one.'*->Let  who  will  bury 

Tbii  mangled  corpse !  And  I  and  you, 
My  dearest  soul,  will  then  make  merry. 

As  the  Prince  Regent  did  with  Sherry, 

Ay — and  at  last  desert  me  too." 

And  so  his  soul  would  not  be  gay, 

But  moaned  within  him  ;  liki  a  fawn 
Moaning  within  a  cave,  it  lay 
Wounded,  and  wasting,  day  by  day, 
Till  all  its  life  of  life  was  gone. 

For  now  he  raved  enormous  folly. 

Of  Baptisms,  Sunday-schools,  and  Graves^ 
'Twonld  make  George  Colmaa  melancholy. 
To  have  heard  him,  like  a  male  Molly, 
Chanting  those  stupid  staves. 

Yet  the  Reviews,  who  heaped  abuse 
On  Peter  while  he  wrote  for  Freedom, 

So  soon  as  in  his  song  they  spy 

The  folly  which  soothes  tyranny, 
Praise  him  for  those  who  feed  'em. 

"  He  was  a  man  too  great  to  scan  ;— 

A  planet  lost  in  Truth's  keen  rays ;— . 
His  virtue,  awful  and  prodigious  ;^ 
He  was  the  most  sublime,  religious. 
Pure-minded  Poet  of  these  days." 

As  soon  as  he  read  that,  cried  Peter, 
"  Eureka  !  I  have  found  the  way 
To  make  a  better  thing  of  metre 
Than  e'er  was  made  by  living  creature 
Up  to  this  blessed  day." 
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Thea  Fefer  wrote  oitt  to  tha  Dcrlli— . 

In  one  of  which  he  mrrkljr  nid : 
'*  May  Carnage  and  Slaughter, 
Thy  niece  and  thy  daughter; 
May  Rapine  and  Famine, 
Thy  gorge  ever  cramming, 

Glut  thee  with  living  and  dead  ! 

"  May  death  and  damnation. 
And  conetemation, 

Flit  up  from  hell  with  pure  inteni  I 
Slash  Ihem  at  Maneheiter, 
Glaagow,  Leeds,  and  Cheeler: 

Drench  all  with  blood  froai  Avon  to  Trent. 

"  Let  thy  body-gnard  yeomen 
Hew  down  babea  and  women, 

And  laugh  with  bold  triumph  till  Heaven  be  tent, 
When  Moloch  in  Jewry 
Munched  children  with  fury. 

It  was  thou,  OeTil,  dining  with  pure  intent" 

Such  li  Peter'a  state  in  his  simple  damnation.  His 
doable  damnation  follows  :  the  Devil  was  delighted  with 
this  ode,  and  aolieiled  a  sioecnre  place  for  a  hopefol  old 
■ervant,  who  had  thus  redeemed  himself.  The  petition 
was  granted,  upon  the  Devil  pledging  himself  that  Peter 
was  safe,  and  would  do  his  dnty.  Tha  Devil  diedon  the 
same  night — but  Peter  f 

When  Peter  heard  of  his  promotion. 
His  eyes  grew  like  two  stars  for  bliss : 

There  was  a  bow  of  slcel(  devotion  ; 

Vngenderiog  in  his  bacit ;  each  motion 
Seemed  a  Lord's  shoe  to  kits. 

He  hired  a  house,  bought  plate,  and  made 

A  genteel  drive  up  to  his  door, 

With  sifted  gravel  neatly  laid, 

As  if  defying  ail  who  said, 

Peter  was  ever  poor. 

In  the  midst  of  this  worldly  prosperity,  Peter  is  smitten 
with  the  disease  of  sinmbrous  dulness,  which  extends  to 
all  connected  with  him.  There  is  great  humour  in  the 
description  of  the  epidemic  effrcis  of  his  dulness  for  seven 
miles  on  every  side  of  his  dwelling. — If  all  this  b«  quite 
free  of  severe  periooaUty,  "  purely  ideal,"  no  one  has 
any  right  of  complaint;  bnt  some  things  which  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  writun,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
the  reported  conversation  of  certain  American  travellers, 
lead  one  to  infer  that,  even  if  there  should  be  some  de<. 
gree  of  personality,  there  may  also  be  some  excuse  for  the 
offence.  We  now  return  to  the  "  mighty  poet,"  which  is 
among  the  ideal  passages  of  the  poem,  and  true  and  subtle 
alsot— 

Among  the  guests  who  often  stayed. 

Till  the  Devil's  pelits-soupers, 
A  man  there  came,  fair  as  a  maid. 
And  Peter  noted  what  he  said. 
Standing  behind  bis  master's  chair. 

He  was  a  mighty  poet and 

A  subtte-eoul'd  psychologist; 
All  things  he  teemed  to  understand. 
Of  old  or  new,  of  sea  or  land. 

But  his  own  mind,  which  was  a  mist. 
This  was  a  man  who  might  hare  turned 

Hell  into  Heaven — and  to,  in  gladness, 
A  Heaven  unto  himself  have  earned; 
Bat  he,  in  shsdon's  unditcerned, 

Trusted,— and  damned  himself  to  madneti. 
He  spoke  of  poetry,  and  how 

"  Divine  it  was — a  light,  a  love, 
A  spirit,  which,  like  wind,  doth  blow 
Asitlisteth,  toandfro; 

A  dew  rain'd  down  from  God  above  •    ^ 
"A  power  which  comes  and  goes  like  dream. 
Which  none  can  ever  trace- 


Heaven's  light  on  earth— Truth's  brightest  beam." 
And  when  he  ceased  there  lay  the  gleam 
Of  those  words  upon  his  face. 

Now  Peter,  when  he  heard  such  ulk. 

Would,  heedless  of  a  broken  pate. 
Stand  like  a  man  asleep,  or  baulk 
Some  wishing  guest  of  knife  or  fork. 

Or  drop  and  break  his  matter's  platfc 
At  night,  he  oft  would  start  and  wak* 

Like  a  lover,  and  began. 
In  a  wild  measure,  songs  to  make 
On  moor  and  glen,  and  rooky  lake. 

And  on  the  heart  of  man. 

The  developement  of  the  genius  of  Wordsworth,  In  its 
healthy  original  state,  is  now  traced  ;  and  as  this  ia  the 
part  of  the  poem  which  will  longest  remain  on  the  mind 
of  the  poetical  reader,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  moet  worthy 
ofbeing  remembered,  we  shall  Indulge  in  a  few  more 
stanzas.    They  immediately  follow  these  above  quoted. 

And  on  the  universal  sky,— 

And  the  wide  earth's  biosom  green,— 
And  the  sweet  strange  mystery 
Of  what  beyond  these  things  may  lie, 
And  yet  remain  unseen. 

For,  in  his  thoaght,  he  visited 

The  spot  in  which,  eie  dead  and  damn'd. 
He  his  wayward  life  had  led ; 
Yet  knew  not  whence  the  thoughts  were  fed 

Which  thus  his  fancy  cramm'd. 
And  these  obscure  remembr.inces 

Stirred  such  harmony  in  Pster, 
That  whensoever  be  should  please. 
He  could  apeak  of  rocks  and  trees 

In  poetic  metre. 

For  though  it  was  without  a  sense 

Of  memory,  yet  he  remembered  well 
Many  a  ditch  and  quick>set  fence ; 
Of  lakes  he  had  intelligence ; 

He  knew  something  of  heath  and  fell. 
He  also  bad  dim  recollectioiu 

or  pedlers  tramping  on  their  rounds ; 
Milk  pans  and  pails ;  and  odd  coUectiani 
Of  saws  and  proverbs ;  and  reflection* 

Old  parsons  make  in  burying  grounda. 
But  Peter's  verte  was  clear,  and  came 

Announcing,  from  the  froxen  hearth 
Of  a  cold  age,  that  none  might  tame 
The  soul  of  that  diviner  flame 

It  augured  to  the  earth  ; 
Like  gentle  rains,  on  the  dry  plains, 

Making  that  green  which  late  was  grey ; 
Or  like  the  sudden  moon,  that  stains 
Some  gloomy  church's  window  panes 

With  a  broad  light  like  day. 
For  language  waa  in  Peter's  hand 

Like  clay,  while  he  was  yet  a  potter; 
And  he  made  songs  for  all  the  land, 
Sweet  both  to  feel  and  undsrsUnd, 

As  pipkins  late  to  mountain  Cotter. 

On  this  elevated  and  blissiiil  state  follows  Peter'a 
vanity  in  himself  and  scorn  of  others,  and  his  original 
damnation  by  the  Reviewers,  whom  the  devU  had  tipped 
with  the  five  pound  notes. 

Wordsworth's  enthusiastic  admirers — and  as  a  poet  it  is 
impossible  to  over.ratt  his  merit*— those  who  can  see  no 
speck  or  flaw  in  the  moral  nature  or  in  the  oondact 
of  Wordsworth  as  one  capable  of  inflaencing  his  age, 

who  fancy  him  as  great  as  a  man  as  be  is  as  a  poet 

must  be  displeased  with  Shelley's  severe  and  searching 
poem ;  but  Tories  and  coartien  will  easily  pardon  and 
forget  Swellfoot  the  tyrant.  No  one  cares  much  what 
« the  best  of  kings"  1*  thoaght  or  called  after  he  has  ceased 
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to  W  thf  1>e«t— that  to,  th*  reifning  kinf ;— bat  dead  or 
ilite,  ftnitu  U  attended  by  immortal  memorifi.  It  pre- 
dvittftn  a  leaion,  in  some  caw*,  impartiality  and  joitice ; 
tat  at  all  timt*  render*  iodifftrence  impouibie.  The 
tm*  charactf n  of  Bacon,  Sbakipeare,  and  Milton,  ex. 
die  more  interaet  at  thii  moment  than  in  their  own  age, 
tlioagh  mankind  hii  got  orer  the  tendemen  or  puerility 
of  not  being  able  to  hear  the  exact  truth  of  them,  and 
ba>,  in  the  Upie  of  generation*,  become  better  pleased  to 
rKcir*  tme  characters  of  thoae  demigods  of  fame,  who 
ytl  partake  ol  the  weakneuasof  the  common  nature,  than 
ksraie  embellished  histories.  If  any  apologr  for  the  pub- 
liestion  of  «  Peter  Bell"  should  be  required,  Mrs  Shelley 
offers  one  that  most  be  satisfactory,  when  she  remarks — 
"  Na  poem  contains  more  of  Shelley's  peculiar  views  with 
regard  to  the  errors  into  which  many  of  the  wisest  hare 
fallca,  and  of  thapemieioiu  effects  of  eertain  opinions  on 

ndcty There  is  so  mneh  of  himel/ ia  it,  that  it 

cannot  MI  to  interest  greatly,  and  by  right  belongs  to 
the  world,  for  whose  ioatmction  and  benefit  it  was  writ- 
ten." 

That  Shelley  did  "  all  in  honour,"  is  proved  by  his 
earlier  verses  to  Wordsworth  :— 

Thoa  wert  a*  a  lone  etar  whose  light  did  shine^ 
On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar : 
Thou  hut  like  to  a  rock.bnilt  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude ; 
In  honoured  poveity  thy  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  Truth  and  Libebtt,— 
Dtttrdng  these,  thou  Uavett  me  to  grieve, 
Thus  having  been,  that  thou  shouldil  cease  to  be. 

The  Lake  Poets—the pantisocratists — entered  upon  life 
with  Ik*  saow  enthnsiastic  and  glowing  views  which 
Shelley  derived  as  much  from  them  as  from  Godwin  and 
Cmdoicet.  They,  however,  saw  it  pmdent,  first  to  make 
a  dead  halt,  next  a  retrograde  movement,  and,  finally,  an 
Msiult  upon  all  that  they  had  originally  believed  and 
prsdained  to  mankind  as  salvation.  This  threw  them 
Uiod  even  the  slow  progress  of  the  vulgar  herd.  Shelley 
dang,  right  or  wrong,  to  their  original  Aith ;  and  hence 
be  aisames  the  right  to  rebnke  their  apoetacy  and  into* 
leranc*. 

Mr  Jameit  Henry  tf  Quite.* 

The  epoch,  and  the  historical  characters  which  Mr 
JasMS  has  chosen,  are  well  adapted  to  romance.  The 
time  Is  the  Wars  of  the  League,  and  towards  the  close 
•f  this  sanguinary,  unnatural,  but  stirring  period  in  the 
saaals  of  France.  The  principal  historical  personages 
SI*  Henry  the  Third — his  mother,  Catherine  of  Mediuis 
—and  the  hero  of  the  piec*,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom 
tbe  author  has  taken  vast  pains  to  aggrandize.  The 
lomanlic  personages  are  two  noble  brothers,  Gaspar  and 
Usyooager  brother,  Charles  de  Mentsoreau,  both  in  love 
with  th*  earn*  high>bom  damsel,  the  lovely  Marie  de 
Gairvaot,  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  romance 
I  bravely  with  the  rescue  of  tbe  young  lady  and  her 
I  from  a  party  of  marauders,  by  the  gallantry 
•f  Covat  Charles.  The  travellers  take  refuge  for  a  time, 
fai  the  Caetle  of  Gaspar,  until  the  state  of  the  country 
shall  become  sulBciently  tranquil  to  permit  the  heroine  to 
njaia  ber  naeir.  Guise.  The  Ikvonrable  impression  made 
Wfm  k«r  heart  by  her  young  deliverer  is  confirmed  by  a 
Omm  tt  snbaeqnent  adrentnree,  in  one  of  which,  hawk- 
hsf  •*  hunting,  he  saves  her  from  being  drowned.  The 
rifalaUp  af  the  brothers,  and  the  envious  jealousy  of  the 
MVjWk*  it,  notwithstanding,  a  generous  and  gallant  gen- 

*  IiOBgmaa  fc  Co.    8  vols. 


tleman,  afford  the  malwrials  for  many  intartsling  letnei 
and  chapttra.  There  is,  beside*  the  cnstoraary  staple  of 
faithful  and  doughty  feudal  retainers,  sharp-witted,  de- 
voted, and  saucy  pages — the  noble  duenna  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Clairvaut — the  intellectual,  ambitious,  and  intriguing 
Abbi,  the  former  tutor  of  tbe  brothers,  who  foments  th* 
mischief  which  rivalship  in  love  is  working  between 
the  brothers — and  many  other  subordinate  characters- 
such  as  jugglers,  minstrels.  Bvery  picturesque  cir- 
cumstance of  tbe  age  and  manners  is  taken  advantage  of 
to  enhance  the  narrative.  While  the  real  state  of  Marie's 
affections  are  yet  left  in  suspense,  though  Charles  in- 
dulges the  hope  that  he  is  secretly  preferred  to  his  brother, 
he  leaves  the  Castle  of  Montsoreau  for  his  own  estates ; 
and,  in  the  couise  of  the  perilous  and  romantic  jonmey, 
encounters  the  Duke  of  Guise  travelling  incognito.  He 
is  so  fiirtunat*  as  to  save  the  Duke's  life  in  a  skirmish- 
ing encounter,  and  obtains  bis  protection  and  friendship, 
and  a  promise  of  the  hand  of  his  niece  If  she  shall  ap- 
prove the  suit  of  Count  Charles. 

The  fortunes  of  tbe  historical  characters  are  thenceforth 
interwoven  and  complicated  with  those  of  the  lovers  and 
rival  brothers,  and  their  ambitious  tutor.  The  seen* 
changes  to  Pari*  and  the  Court.  The  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  rival  factions,  and 
their  struggles  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  pass  rapidly  befer* 
us;  while  tbe  heroine,  imprisoned  in  divers  convents,  in  a 
eastle  where  the  plague  is  raging,  and  in  other  interesting 
situations,  fills  up  the  back  ground.  The  character  of 
Queen  Catherine  is  invested  with  a  softness  and  romance 
which  never  belonged  to  the  real  woman ;  but,  in 
amends,  her  son,  Henry  III, is  painted  as  meaU'Spirited, 
half-insane,  imbecile,  and  cruel,  as  he  really  was.  Th* 
plot  is  contrived  with  some  ingenuity ;  and  the  narrative 
does  not  flag  in  interest  until  virtue  is  rewarded  by  the 
union  of  the  lovers,  and  justice  satisfied,  while  the  truth 
of  history  is  not  violated.  Tbe  work  closes  with  th* 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Blois,  which  is 
circumstantially  and  impressively  related.  The  lovers 
escape,  are  united,  and  left  as  happy  as  the  hero  ant) 
heroine  of  romance  always  should  be.  The  romaoe*, 
which  abounds  in  studied  descriptions  of  landscape*  and 
out-door  dioramas,  is  also  well-appointed  in  the  (uual 
antiquarian,  jewellery,  and  heraldric  departments,  and  in 
tbe  other  details  necessary  to  th*  "  getting.up"  of  a  three 
volume  novel.  In  our  few  extracts  we  shall  consult  the 
tastes  of  our  younger  readers. 

A  LAOT'S  bower,  AMD  ITS  INMATE. 

The  lady's  bower  was  a  large  lightsome  chamber  in 
one  of  those  towers  of  the  chateau  which  urns  Ir-nst  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery  in  case  of  attack  ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  every  nobleman's  house  in 
that  day  was  built  chiefly  with  a  view  to  defence,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  legulai  fortress,  as  far  as  the  science  of 
the  time  could  render  it  w.  The  windows  of  the  bower 
looked  over  the  most  abrupt  part  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  castle  stood,  and,  beyond  that,  upon  the  wide  woode 
that,  sweeping  away  down  into  the  valley,  covered  an 
extent  of  many  miles  of  low  and  gently  undulating 
ground,  which  afforded  no  eminence  whatsoever,  within 
cannon  shot,  that  wns  not  commanded  by  tbe  castle 
itself.  The  bower  had  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
sunny  side  of  th*  building,  turning  away  from  the  cold 
north,  and  from  the  east,  and  looking  to  the  land  of 
summer,  and  to  the  point  where  the  splendid  sun 
went  down  after  hi*  daily  course.  On  the  day  that  we 
hare  mentioned,  indeed,  the  great  light.giver  vouch- 
safed but  few  of  his  beams  to  the  world  below;  but  in 
the  hug4|rfireplace  of  the  lady's  bower,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  its  comfortable  seat*  all  round,  blazed  up  a 
pile  of  logs,  giving  heat  aufflcient  to  th*  whole  room,  to 
compensate  for  the  alfsence  of  th*  nu.    At  a  little  die- 
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tance  tnm  th«  fire  wu  collected  a  group  of  penoiu,  of 
which  the  gracefal  «nd  digaificd  form  of  Charle*  of 
MontsorcBD  wa*  the  fint  thai  cnught  the  eye.  He  was 
(landing  with  hiii  hunting-cap  in  his  hand,  the  long 
plame  of  which  swept  the  floor,  and  tras  bending,  in  an 
attitude  of  much  grace,  to  spcalc  with  a  lady  whs  was 
seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  who,  loolcing  up  in  bis 
face,  was  listening,  with  apparently  great  interest,  to  all 
be  was  sayings  ...  She  was  apparently  not  above 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  certainly  very  beautiful, 
although  her  beanty  was  not  altogether  of  that  sparliling 
and  brilliant  kind,  which  attracia  attention  all  at  once. 
The  features,  it  is  true,  were  all  good ;  the  skin  fair, 
•oft,  and  delicate ;  the  figure  exquisitely  formed  and  full 
of  grace ;  but  there  were  none  of  tboce  brilliant  contrasts 
of  colouring  that  are  remarliable  even  at  a  distance. 
There  was  no  flashing  blacic  eye  full  of  fire  and  light; 
the  colour  on  the  cheek,  though  that  cheek  was  not  pale, 
was  pure  and  delicate;  the  Hair  was  of  a  light  glossy 
silken  brown;  and  the  liquid  haiel  eyes,  screened  by 
their  long  lashes  and  fine  cut  eyelids,  required  to  be  seen 
near,  and  to  be  marked  well,  before  all  the  beautiful 
depth  and  fervour  of  their  expression  could  be  fully  per- 
ceived. There  n-as  one  thing,  however,  which  was  seen 
St  once,  which  was  the  great  loveliness  of  the  month  and 
lips,  every  line  of  which  spoke  sweetness  and  gentleness, 
but  not  without  firmness;  tendernns,  in  short,  gaining, 
lather  than  losing,  from  resolution.  Those  lips  were 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  race  and  family  to  which  she 
was  not  very  remotely  lelatcd ;  and  it  was  to  their  pecu- 
liar form  and  expression  that  was  owing  that  ineffable 
smile,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  no  slight  part  in  the 
charm  that  rendered  her  nearest  male-relative  at  that 
moment  all-powerful  over  the  hearts  of  men — made  him, 
Henry  of  Guise,  more  a  king  in  Prance  than  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  land — at  least  as  far  as  the  affections  of  the 
people  went — and  which  had  addrd  the  crowning  grace 
to  the  beauty  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart. 

A   FKENOB    INN   OF  TUB   8IXTEBNTB  CENTUBT   AND 

ITS  GUESTS. 

No  house  of  public  entertainment  was  apparent  till 
Count  Charles  reached  an  open  part  in  the  street,  near 
the  centre  of  the  little  town,  where  a  large  stone  building 
stood  back  from  the  rest,  and  displayed  a  wide  front,  with 
windows  few  and  far  between,  and  a  single  large  arch- 
way for  the  dour.  Over  this  swung  the  sign  of  the  inn, 
under  a  highly-omamented  and  gilded  graiing  of  iron- 
work ;  and  as  soon  as  the  feet  of  hones  were  heard  in 
the  dusty  open  space  before  the  building,  mine  host  and 
two  of  bis  palefrrniers  rushed  forth  to  receive  the  new 
guests.  The  night  was  clear  and  the  moon  was  op ;  and, 
what  between  the  assistance  of  the  fair  planet  and  the 
host's  lantern,  a  very  sufficient  knowledge  could  be  ob- 
tained in  a  moment  of  the  strangers.  That  knowledge 
seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  surprise  and  puzzle  the  land- 
lord ;  and  had  Charlrs  of  Montsoreau  remarked  very 
acutely,  he  would  have  perceived  that  some  one  had  been 
expected  in  his  place.  Ho  noted  not  the  demeanour  of  the 
landlord  at  all,  however,  but,  springing  from  the  horse, 
entered  the  archway,  and  passed  through  a  door  which 
stood  ajar  to  the  right,  shewing,  through  the  crevice,  a 
well-lighted  room  within.  It  was  one  of  the  large  open 
hails  of  an  old  French  inn  ;  thejrafters  low  and  black 
with  smoke;  the  chimney  wide  and  stretching  out  far 
into  the  room ;  the  andirous,  on  which  were  piled  up  im- 
mense masses  of  wood,  containing  each  moie  than  one 
hundred  weiglit  of  iron ;  and  the  table  in  the  midst  fit  to 
support  viands  for  forty  or  fil'ty  people.  The  light,  ivhich 
the  young  nobleman  bad  seen,  proceeded  both  from  the 
fire,  which  was  blazing  and  crackling  cheerfully,  and 
from  two  large  sconces  of  polished  brass  banging  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room. 

The  hall  possessed,  at  the  moment  of  the  Count's  en- 
trance, only  one  tenant ;  of  whom  he  could  see  little 
more  than  that  he  was  dressed  in  gray  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary kind.  His  hat  was  on,  and  differed  a  good  deal  in 
shape  from  the  hat  and  cap  then  common  at  lh& Court  of 
France ;  being  tall  in  the  crown ;  broad  in  the  brim,  and 
decorated  by  a  single  cock's  feather,  raising  itself  from 
the  button  on  the  right  side.    Large  untanned  riding- 


boots  were  drawn  up  above  his  knees,  a  light  sword  iraa 
by  his  side,  as  if  h«  felt  himself  in  perfect  security ;  and 
he  wore  a  falling  collar  of  lace  over  his  doublet,  instead 
of  the  ruff  which  was  ordinary  at  that  period.  The 
buttons  of  the  gray  suit  were  of  jet ;  and  on  the  middle 
finger  of  his  right  hand,  was  a  large  seal  ring,  of  appar- 
ently coarse  manufacture.  lie  was  sitting  at  one  of  the 
farther  comers  of  the  table,  with  an  inkhom  before  bim,' 
and  a  pen  in  his  hand,  busily  writing  on  a  shert  of 
coarse  paper,  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  the 
host ;  to  that,  looking  at  him  as  he  sat,  one  might  very 
well  have  taken  him  for  some  pnblic  notary  of  a  neigh, 
bouring  town,  in  not  the  best  practice  in  the  world.  . 
.....  He  was  a  man  of  about  six  or  seven  and 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  and,  as  he  now  stood  before  Charles 
of  Montsoreau  at  his  full  height,  appeared,  to  the  eyes  of 
that  young  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  he 
had  ever  beheld.  His  chest  was  at  once  broad  and  deep, 
his  limbs  muscular  and  long,  the  head  small,  the  flanks 
thin,  and  the  foot  and  hand  well-formed.  Every  Indica- 
tion was  there  of  great  strength  and  great  activity  ;  and 
the  countenance  also  harmonized  perrectly  with  the 
figure — thebroadhigh,forehead,  giving  that  idea  of  power- 
ful and  active  mind,  which  we  are  all,  whether  physiog- 
nomists or  not,  inclined,  by  nature,  to  see  in  the  expanse 
which  covers,  and  seems  to  represent  the  great  instru- 
ment of  the  human  intellect.  He  wore  the  mnstachio 
somewhat  long,  and  the  beard  pointed  but  small.  The 
eyes  were  large  and  fine,  the  eyebrows  strongly  marked  ; 
the  nose  was  beautifully  formed,  displaying  the  wide  ex- 
pansive nostril,  generally  reckoned  a  sign  of  generous 
feelings ;  and  there  was  a  cut  upon  his  brow  scarcely 
healed,  and  a  deep  scar  in  his  cheek  of  a  more  remote 
date;  yet  they  did  not  detract  from  the  handsomeness  of 
the  countenance,  which,  notwithstanding  the  plainness 
of  his  dress  and  appearance,  was  peculiarly  striking  and 
attractive." 

This  is  Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  as  he  first  appears  in 
the  scene. 

The  Comic  Almanac. 

The  most  exuberant  of  the  ftncits  of  Cruickthank, 
and  his  subtlest  humour,  are  displayed  in  this  his  pet 
commonplace-book.  How  much  of  true  fun  there  is 
even  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  which  ornament  the  title- 
page  !  in  Pisct;  and  Sctrpio,  and  Virgt,  and  Libra. 
We  hare  formerly  suggested  that  a  good  fireside  game 
for  children,  an  exercise  of  invention  and  fancy,  indeed, 
of  many  (acuities,  might  be  found  in  guessing  in  what 
maoner^Cruickshank  or  Hood  represented  any  particular 
scene  or  subject ;  and  as  younglings  are  taught  their 
alphabet  by  getting  the  gingerbread  letter  to  eat  which 
they  have  named  aright,  the  picture  or  the  book  might  in 
our  game  be  the  reward  of  ingenuity.  Nor  would  we 
cramp  genius  by  insisting  upon  a  literally  exact  guess. 
The  juvenile  circle  might  often,  we  make  no  doubt,  hit 
upon  something  better  than  the  original  detign ;  more 
childlike  and  kindly  in  sentiment,  if  less  poignant  in 
humour.  The  Lilliputian  or  microscopic  designs— wit 
in  a  nut-shell — that  decorate  the  margins  of  the  pages, 
are  generally  more  to  our  taste  than  the  formal  plates. 
The  embelishmenis  of  the  month  of  May,  for  example, 
are  choice  in  every  way.  They  refer  to  the  doings  of  the 
Royal  Acadenty  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  previous 
benefit-peep  to  the  Editors.  The  Portrait  of  a  President 
must  rejoice  the  heart  of  Mr  Haydon.  April  is  devoted  to 
the  "  brothers  of  the  angle,"  as  they  may  be  found  hover- 
ing about  preserved  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  scheme  of  the  penny-posuge  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  Cruickshank.  He  has  unhappy 
letter-carriers,  letter-sorters,  and  letter-receivers,  bur- 
dened and  tortured  in  all  kind  of  ivaya.  We  hope  he 
may  not  frighten  humane  Tory  members  from  the  plan 
altogether.     T/it  abolilion  qf  the  Truck  Syttem,  or  the 
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eunapation  of  the  dags  from  th«  yok«  of  trnck-drircn, 
i>  cltrerly  treatod  ;  and  humonr  made  the  handmaid  of 
kamtnitj.  Lord  LichBeld,  as  a  man  of  letters,  is  the 
test  portrait  In  the  Almanac  A  very  clever  low-life. 
aboTe-staira  story  runs  through  it — Barber  Co*,  and  the 
nlting  of  hit  comb.  It  is  highly  amusing,  and  good> 
^naianredly  inculcates  a  sound  moral.  Among  the  follies 
of  1839,  hit  on  the  wing,  the  Bglinton  Tournament  is 
notforgotieo;  and  thereaiesoroe  veryfiiirpoliticalsquibs, 
though  we  fear  Rigdum  Funnidoe,  the  Editor,  is  sadly 
ndlned  to  Toryism.  Prom  the  Annual  Register .  <tf 
Ocnrreruet,  we  quote  a  few  entries  u_ 
Mtty  23.^Queen  Adelaide  returned  :— 
This  good  Queen  comes  with  health  restored, 

Of  which  before  she  was  defaulter : 
Did  she  drink  stout  when  on  shipboard. 
Or  was  she  known  to  malt  at  Mailer  9 

June  30 The  Sultan  of  Turkey  died  of  delirium 

tremens;  iht  Father  of  the  Pnithful  going,  drunk,  to  the 
serench  beaveu  !  His  son — scion  ot  the  same  die-nasty— 
ascended  the  throne  ;  bat  taught,  by  example,  not  to 
mae.  hid  his  grief  and  drowned  his  father's  cellars  in 
the  Bosphoms.  Shortly  after  thi«,  his  whole  fleet  ab- 
stained from  Port and  abKonded  to  Mchemet  Alt. 

Julg  21. Rnge  for  publishing  portraiu  of  the  Queen 

—some  of  the  Lane  and  some  in  the  line-manner :  some 
done  by  Doo,  and  some  engraved  by  Cousins— uot.  by 
Cousin  George  or  Cousin  Albert— not  by  a  Prince  man, 
but  a  man  of  Prints.  But  muzx'jtlnto  seems  the  favourite 
ttjie. 

September  7 The  Secretary  of  War  dated  a  letter 

ftam  Windsor  Castle,  mistaking  it  for  his  Home  Office. 
As  it  was,  it  was  only  a  blunder  ;  but  he  might  as  well 
luTt  liined  her  Majesty  by  mistake,  and  then  It  would 
bare  been  a  blunder-buss. 

Heptrmber  12. — Poulett  Thomson  went  to  Canada,  in 
the  Piqne  frigate ;  and  many  people  were  much  piqued 
at  the  cimicistance.  The  ejaculation  of  "  Sluver  my 
timiert!"  became  prevalent  nt  the  same  time,  with  the 
gttat  wood-dealete  of  British  America. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  dogs  from  the  unnatural 
MTice  of  tracks,  iis  thu*  remonstrated  agaioat,  by 
Ibose  having  vetted  intercsU  in  that  slavery  being  con* 
liaacd. 

Well,  blow  me — here  's  a  pretty  go! 

They'll  only  stop  at  ruination. 
And  bringing  all  our  trade  to  wo. 

For  labouring  in  our  just  wocation. 

Why  this  ere  act 's  the  cruel'st  deed 
That  ever  was  devised  to  floor  us; 

Such  as  our  an^asters  ne'er  seed, 
Nor  yet  posterity  afore  us. 

Its  clean  agen  the  nat'ral  law 
or  brute  beasts,  and  of  humane  kind  ; 

For  surely  dogs  was  made  to  draw. 
And  trucks  was  mad*  to  go  behind. 

And  we  was  made  to  sit  a-top. 
And  cut  away  in  all  our  glory  ; 

And  if  the  laxy  varmint  stop, 
To  tcU  'em  jist  another  story. 

Bo^  dash  my  wigs— this  pretty  set, 
With  hearu  as  hard  as  any  stone, 

Won't  let  an  honest  feller  whet 
His  lawful  wengeance  on  his  own. 

Ko  longer  now  np  Higbgate  Road 

O'  Sunday  artemooos  1  gallop. 
With  aU  the  brau,  a  lidy  load. 

And  p'thaps  a  neighbour's  child  to  fill  up. 

At  Parringdon  and  Common  Gardea 

I'm  feirly  laid  upon  the  shelf; 
My  only  chance,  to  earn  a  fardcn, 

la  tradUinf  to  the  truck  mjrMlf. 


But  well  resist  this  horrid  plot. 

And  for  our  order  boldly  strive ; 
For  this  I  know,  that  ouis  are  not 

The  only  iU-nsed  dogs  alive. 

Let 's  not  be  down  upon  our  luck. 

Nor  out  of  heart  at  our  condition  ; 
And  since  our  dogs  can't  draw  a  truck, 

At  least  we'll  draw  up  a  petition  ; 

And  lay  our  case  before  the  Commons, 
What  keeps  the  money  of  the  nation  : 

Perchance  we'll  get,  like  other  rum  'uns. 
An  equitable  compensation. 

From  the  adventures  of  the  Coz  family  we  detach  this 
episode,  which,  if  ludicrous.  Is  far  from  being  unCsir. 
Jemmy,  be  it  premised,  is  Mrs  Coz.  Coz  himself  is  the 
narrator  of  the  family  fortunes.  Baron  Punter  is  a 
swindler,  belonging  to  a  company  of  low  comedians,  on 
whom  Mrs  Jemmy  Coz,  in  love  with  nobility,  has  set 
her  heart  for  the  husband  of  her  daughter  Jemimar-ann. 

About  this  time  my  Jemmyberame  one  of^the  Ladies- 
Patronesses  of  that  admirablo  institution,  "  The  Washer- 
woman's Orphans'  Home."  Lady  de  Suiiley  was  the  great 
projector  of  it ;  and  the  manajer  and  chaplain,  the  ezcellent 
and  Reverend  Sidney  Slopper.  Hi/<  salary,  as  chaplain, 
and  that  of  Doctor  Leitch,  the  physician,  (both  cousins 
of  her  Ladyship's,)  drew  away  five  hundred  pounds  from 
the  six  subscribed  to  the  Charity :  and  Lady  de  Sudley 
thought  aftle  at  Bralah  Spa,  with  the  air  of  some  of  the 
foreign  princes  who  were  in  town  last  year,  might  bring 
a  little  more  money  into  its  tieasury.  A  tender  appeal 
was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  published  in  all  the 
papers : — 

APPEAL. 

BRITISH  washerwoman's  ORPHANS'  HOMK. 

The  "  Washerwoman's  Orphans'  Home"  hat  now  been 
established  seven  yeais :  and  the  good  which  it  has  ef- 
fected is,  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  incalculable. 
Ninety-eight  orphan  children  of  washerwomen  have  been 
lodged  within  its  walls.  One  hundred  and  two  British 
washerwomen  have  been  relieved  when  in  the  last  state 
of  decay.  One  hvndrkd  and  NiNsry-EiGHT  thovsand 
articles?  of  male  and  female  dress  have  been  washed, 
mended,  buttoned,  ironed,  and  mangled,  in  the  establish- 
ment. And,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  governora  of 
the  Foundling,  it  it  hoped  that  the  Babv-linbn  op  that 
Hospital  will  be  confided  to  the  British  Washerwoman's 
Home! 

With  such  prospects  before  it,  is  it  not  sad,  is  it  not 
lamentable  to  think,  that  the  Patronesses  of  the  Society 
have  been  compelled  to  reject  the  applications  of  no  less 
than  three  thousand  bight  hundred  and  onb  Bri- 
tish Washerwomen,  for  lack  of  means  for  their  sup- 
port i  Ladies  of  England  I  Mothers  of  England  !  to 
you  we  appeal.  Is  there  one  of  you  that  will  not  r» 
spond  to  the  cry  in  behalf  of  these  deserving  membeis  of 
our  sex  ? 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  liadies-Palronesses  to 
give  a/r(s  at  Btulah  Spa,  on  Thursday,  July2f>;  which 
will  be  graced  with  the  first  foreign  and  native  talent, 
by  the  first  foreign  and  native  rank  ;  and  where  they 
beg  for  the  attendance  of  every  washerwoman's  frikno. 
Her  Highness  the  Princess  of  Schluppenzollernechwig- 
maringen,  the  Duke  of  Sacks-Tubbingen,  His  Kxcellency 
Baron  Strumpff,  His  Excellency  Lootf-Allcc-Kuolee-Bis* 
millah-Mohamed-Rusheed-AUah,  the  Persian  Ambassa- 
dor, Prince  Futtee-Jaw,  Envoy  from  the  King  of  Oude, 
His  Excellency  Don  Alonzo  Di  Cachachero-y-Faodango. 
y-Castaneto,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Count  Ravioli, 
from  Milan,  the  Envoy  of  the  Republic  of  Topinambo, 
and  8  host  of  other  fashionables,  promised  to  honour  the 
festival :  and  their  names  made  a  famous  shew  iu  tbe 
bills.  Besides  these,  we  had  the  celebrated  band  of 
Moscow-musiks,  the  seventh-seven  Transylvanian  trum- 
peters, and  the  famous  Bohemian  Minnesingers;  with 
all  the  leading  artistes  of  London,  Paris,  the  Continent, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
1  leave  }°ou  to  fancy  what  a  splendid  triumph  for  tba 
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Britiih  Wiishtnromsii't  Home  wat  to  eome  off  on  that 
day.  A  beautiful  tent  wai  erected,  in  which  the  Ladiei- 
Patronene*  were  to  meet ;  it  wat  hnnir  round  with  ape. 
cimeni  of  the  skill  of  the  waiiirrwoQien's  orphans : 
iiinety-iiz  of  whom  were  to  be  feasted  in  the  garden,  and 
waited  on  by  the  Lady-PatraneMet. 

Well,  Jemmy  and  my  daughter,  Madame  de  Flicflac, 
myself,  the  Count,  Baron  Pnnter,  Tasf,  and  Ta;;rag,  all 
wrnt  dotvn  in  the  chariot  and  barouche-and-four,.  quite 
eclipsing  poor  Lady  Kilblaze*  and  her  carrisge-and- 
two. 

There  was  a  fine  cold  collation,  to  which  the  friends 
of  the  Ladies-Patronesses  were  admitted ;.  after  which, 
my  ladies  and  their  beaux  were  stioUing  through  the 
walks;  Tagrag  and  the  Count  having  each  an  aim  of 
Jemmy;  the  Baron  giring  an  arm  a- piece  to  Madame 
and  Jemimarann.  Whilst  they  were  walking,  whom 
should  they  light  upon  but  poor  Orlando  Crump,  my 
successor  in  the  perfumery  and  hair-cutting. 

"  Orlando !"  says  Jemimarann,  blushing  as  red  as  a 
label,  and  holding  out  her  hand. 

« Jemimar !"  says  be,  holding  out  his,  and  turning 
H  while  as  pomatum. 

"  air  I"  says  Jemmy,  as  stately  as  a  dochess. 

"  What !  madam,"  says  poor  Crump,  "  don't  yon  re- 
member  your  shop- boy  ?" 

"  Dearest  mamma,  don't  yon  recollect  Orlando?"  whim> 
pers  Jemimarann,  whose  hand  he  had  got  hold  of. 

"  Miss  Tuggeridge  Coze,"  says  Jemmy,  "  I'm  sur- 
prised of  you.  Remember,  sir,  that  our  position  is  al- 
tered, and  oblige  me  by  no  mure  familiarity." 

"  Insolent  fellow,"  says  the  Baron,  "  Tat  ii  dii  ca- 
naille ?" 

"  Canal  yourself,  Monnaeer,"  says  Orlando,  now  grown 
quite  furious ;  he  broke  away,  quite  indignant,  and  was 
ioon  lost  in  the  crowd.  Jemimarann,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  began  to  look  Tery  pale  and  ill ;  and  her  mamma, 
therefore,  took  her  to  a  tent,  where  she  left  brr  along 
with  Madame  Flicflac  and  the  Baron;  going  off  herself 
with  the  other  gentlemen,  in  order  to  join  us. 

It  appran  that  they  had  not  been  seated  very  long, 
when  Madame  Flicflac  suddenly  sprung  up,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy,  and  rushed  lorward  to  a  fiiend  whom 
the  saw  pass. 

The  Baron  was  left  alone  with  Jemimarann ;  and, 
whether  it  was  the  champagne,  or  that  my  dear  girl 
looked  more  than  commonly  pretty,  I  don't  know;  but 
Madame  Flicflac  had  not  been  gone  a  minute,  when  the 
Baron  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  made  her  a  regular  de- 
claration. 

Poor  Orlando  Cramp  had  found  me  out  by  this  time, 
Md  was  standing  by  my  side,  listening,  a*  melancholy  as 
possible,  to  the  famous  Bohemian  Minnesingers,  who  were 
singing  the  celebrated  words  of  the  poet  Gothy  : — 
Ich  bni  ya  hupp  lily  lee,  da  bist  ya  hupp  lily  lee, 
Wir  sind  doch  hupp  lily  lee,  hupp  la  lily  lee. 
Chorui. 
Todle-odle-odle-odle-odle-odle  hupp !  yodle-odle-aw-o-o-o. 

They  were  standing  with  their  hands  in  their  waist- 
coats, as  usual,  and  had  just  come  to  the  o-o-o  at  the  end 
of  the  chorus  of  the  forty-sereuth  stania,  when  Orlando 
•tarted. 

"  That's  a  scream,"  says  he. 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  says  1 ;  "  and,  bnt  for  the  fashion  of 
the  thing,  a  very  ugly  scream  too :"  when  I  heard  an- 
other shrill  O  I  as  I  thought;  and  Orlando  bolted  off, 
rying— 

«  By  bearens,  it's  her  voice  I" 

«  Whose  Toice  ?"  says  I. 

"  Coma  and  see  the  row,"  says  Tag. 

And  off  we  went,  witli  a  considerable  nnmbar  of  peopla, 
who  saw  this  strange  more  on  his  part. 

We  came  to  the  tent,  and  there  we  fbnnd  my  poor 
Jemimarann  fainting ;  her  mamma  holding  a  smelling- 
bottle  ;  the  Baron,  on  the  groimd,  holding  a  handker- 
chief to  his  bleeding  note ;  and  Orlando  squaring  at  him, 
and  calling  on  him  to  fight,  if  he  dared. 

My  Jemmy  looked  at  Cramp  very  fierce.  "  Take 
(bat  feller  away,"  says  she  ;  "  he  has  Insnlted  a  French 
nobleman,  and  detetye*  tranqwrtation  at  the  least.'' 


Poor  Orlando  wks  carried  off. 

"  I've  no  patience  with  the  little  minx,"  sayt  Jemmy, 
giving  Jemimarann  a  pinch.  ''  She  might  be  a  Baron'* 
lady ;  and  she  screams  out  because  his  Excellency  did 
but  squeeze  her  hand.'' 

«  O  mamma !  mamma !"  iobs  poor  Jemimarann,  "  bat 
b«  was  t-t.lipay." 

"  T-t-iipsy  I  and  tbe  more  ahame  for  yon,  you  faawyK 
to  be  offended  with  a  nobleman  who  does  not  know  what 
he  is  doing." 

The  Comic  iMtin  Grammar  ;  a  New  and  Faee- 
tiout  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongtu  ;  with 
numerous  illuttratiom. 


This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  richly  conic 
work,  text  and  plates,  that  (we  had  almost  said)  we  hare 
ever  seen.  If  the  illustrations  lie  not  from  the  pencil  nf 
Cruickshank,  they  are  folly  worthy  of  him.  The  merits 
of  the  Grammar  do  not  slop  here.  The  text  exceeds  tbe 
plates  in  wit,  fun,  and  exquisite  comicality;  while  poaitlTC 
vtUilf  forms  the  substratum.  The  author  states  that  he 
once  thought  of  adopting.  Instead  of  the  above  title,  that 
of  "Latin  In  Sport  made  Learning  in  Kamest."  Me 
was  perfectly  entitled  to  assume  this  heading;  for  it  acca- 
rately  describes  a  work  which  might  tickle  the  verieat 
leaden  dunce,  and  begnile  him  into  a  competent  knoiir> 
ledge  of  Latin  grammar,  without  the  use  of  birch,  starr- 
ing, or  keeping  in,  solely  by  fun  and  laughter.  It 
Is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  this  work, 
either  by  description  or  extract.  It  must  be  seen  to  b« 
known,  as  well  as  to  be  enjoyed.  Works  in  the  tame 
original  style  are  announced  by  the  anonymoni  author, 
embracing  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  or  rather  an  Edu- 
cational Course ;  but  none  of  them  are  likely  to  equal 
this.  The  very  boards  are  covered  with  exquisite  drol- 
leriea  "  Km  invila  Minerva"  on  tbe  cover,  is  the  god.* 
deas,  in  her  ordinary  clasaie  costume,  yet  much  leaem- 
Wing  a  spinster  of  threescore,  led  off,  on  « the  light  fito- 
tastic  toe,"  by  the  SehcxUmatter. 
On  the  relation  between  the  Holy  Scripture*  and 
some  part*  of  Oeologieal  Science.  By  Dr 
Pye  Sinith,  Divinity  Tntor  at  Homerton  Col- 
lege, &c.  &c. 

This  volume  formt  the  sixth  terlet  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Lecture.  It  consists  of  eight  Disconrset,  and  nu- 
merous illustrative  supplementary  notes,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  establish  the  harmony  which  is  seen  to  exist 
betweenRevelatlonandthediscoveriesofCeoIoglcal  Science, 
when  this  vexed  question  is  dispassionately  reaMned.  The 
briefest  notice  of  the  leading  points  of  the  unhappy  con- 
troversy, would  be  incompatible  with  our  limits,  although 
it  were  consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  a  popular  mis- 
cellany; bnt  we  may  notice  that  the  works  of  the  leading 
writers,  and  alto  the  more  obscnre,  who  have  taken  the 
narrow  view  of  the  question,  are  separately  examined  and 
answered,  and  that  the  controversy  ia  conducted  through- 
out with  Christian  temper  and  the  highest  courteay.  The 
work  appears  to  us  as  admirable  in  judgment  and  learning 
as  in  temper;  and  although  it  should  raise  a  little  evanes- 
cent ferment,  it  ia  calculated  to  de  much  good,  not  alone 
upon  the  question  on  which  it  bears,  but  alto  on  othen 
of  analogous  character. 

TAornfon't  Chapter*  on  the  Modem  Hittory  of 
India. 
This  work  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  Report  or 
Letters  of  a  well-informed  and  judicious  man,  upon  the 
leading  events  in  tbe  history  of  India  since  the  beginning 
of  tbe  century.  Instead  of  a  general  and  comprehensive 
view,  the  remarkable  evtatt  arc  discussed  one  by  one ; 
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(  Chapter  being  allotted  to  each,  nre  the  Nepaul  Wat, 
which,  from  ite  desaltory  character  aad  importance,  ha< 
obuised  greater  space  than  relatireiy  it  deaerre*.  ij 
the  plan  adopted,  a  clear  and  distinct  viawr  ii  at  once 
ebtained  of  the  leading  occcrrencea  on  which  the  rapid 
extennon  and  coniolidation  of  onr  Indian  Empire  haa 
tamed ;  and  alao  of  the  precarioue  tenure  by  which  it  ia 
held.  The  aecoont  of  the  Pindarritt  opens  with  some 
aafadooc  redurks  of  mach  wider  application  than  the 
sohject  natter.  The  Pindarries  are  the  banditti  or 
eaterane  of  India.  Their  appellation  is  equivalent  to  the 
Irish  term  Torg,  or  plunderer.  *'  A  great  deal,"  sajs 
•or  author,  •<  of  very  excellent  wonder  has  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Pindarriee ; 
there  teenu^  howerer,  very  little  ground  for  any  very 
eopiooe  display  of  such  a  feeling,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  is  probably  to  be  sKribed  to  tho  unusual  name  by 
which  these  adrencurera  are  described.  Much  of  the 
wonder  commonly  exhibited  upon  Indian  subjects  may 
he  traced  to  oar  want  of  familiarity  with  the  terms  used 
in  speaking  of  them.  Those  who  would  hear  of  the 
cnltirators  of  the  soil,  without  any  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion, imagina  that  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the 
character  of  the  persons  deiignated  Ryot*;  and  Duriar 
and  Matmtd  seem  to  indicate  someihing  far  more 
aufnltcent  than  is  expressed  by  oar  humbler  mono- 
•yUaUes  o»ur<  and  throne.  From  the  same  cause,  the 
Pindarries  have,  in  the  eyes  of  English  sutesmeo,  acquired 
a  grandeur  to  which  they  had  but  slender  claims.  They 
ware,  ia  troth,  except  on  account  of  their  number^  a 
Ttry  contemptible  set  of  miscreants.  Active  and  enter* 
prising  almost  beyond  belief,  and  wicked  to  the  fall 
measure  which  the  most  ardent  lorer  of  horror  could 
desire^  their  adrentures  and  their  crimes  were  undig. 
aificdby  any  of  thoee  nobler  characteristics  of  oar  nature, 
which  hare  sometioMS  shed  a  deceptive  glory  over  ac- 
tions ef  great  atrocity,  and  averted  from  their  perpetrators 
the  penalty  of  unmitigated  disgust.  No  redeeming 
Tiitise  marked  the  character  of  the  Piadanrie.  Even 
animal  courage,  often  the  sole  cnnobliDg  quality  of  bis 
pi«fea>ion,  he  possessed  not  The  Pindarriee  marched,  or 
rather  darted,  upon  their  victims,  with  a  rapidity  certainly 
never  equalled  by  any  regular  force ;  but  unfortunately  for 
the  romantic  colouring  of  their  character,  they  manifested 
equal,  or  even  greiler  alacrity  in  flight.  No  troops  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ever  displayed  such  proficiency 
la  the  art  of  running  away;  and  to  this,  their  strong 
point,  they  invariably  resorted  when  attacked.  They 
were  mean  and  cowardly  thieves,  engendered  by  a 
Tkiaus  and  diseased  state  of  society.  To  suppress  them 
•IS  a  dnty  imperative  upon  the  British  Government,  and 
tt  was  DO  less  so  to  take  effectual  measures  to  guard 
against  a  new  race  of  robbers  being  called  forth  in  their 
place." 

Thoie  noted  leaders  among  the  Pindarries  wbn  hare 
ignred  in  European  eyes,  as  heroes,  are  here  stripped  of 
gaody  plnmag^  and  shewn  in  their  true  characters. 
Perhaps  Mr  Thornton  judges  the  warlike,  and  also  the 
yeaeeful  races  of  India,  too  exclusively  by  the  European 
Mandii  j  of  coarage  and  honour. 

The  Decamer<m  of  the  K^ett. 

This  deyaal  collection  of  tales  is,  we  Imagine,  from 

A*  faa  ef  a  lady,  as  all  the  stories  display  the  delicacy 

•f   the  feminine  mind.      The    simple 

of  the  series  euppotes  a  group  of  emigranu 

tmm  tba  bardar  eoimtry  of  Scotland,  and  from  Ireland 

,mk»  lake  refiig*  ia  the  rscsmi  ttim- 


tncky,  to  eeeape  the  effects  of  an  epidemic,  then  raging 
in  the  Eastern  States  of  America,  and  begin  to  tell  talee 
for  mutual  entertainment.  The  tales  are  nearly  all  of 
Fatherland ;  to  which  they  are  sent  home  by  Arthur 
Sinclair,  the  young  Scotsman  who  had  planned  this 
pleasant  mode  of  filling  up  tedious  houn  of  Idleness,  and 
beguiling  the  time.  Sufficient  space  is  allowed  to  each 
story  to  permit  the  reader's  sympathies  to  be  fiitrly  called 
foith,  and  the  characters  to  be  developed  in  dialogue 
and  incident  Though  the  actors  are  generally  oonneeted 
with  Scotland,  the  scene  ia  sometimes  laid  in  other  conn- 
tries — amid  the  gorgeous  landscapes  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, or  in  the  plains  and  sierras,  and  amid  the  fallen 
grandeur  of  the  Moorish  cities  of  Spain.  Gravity  and 
gaiety  take  their  turn,  though  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
collection  is  pensive,  if  not  positively  sombre.  There  i* 
even  a  little  gratuitous  suffering — misery,  which  assured- 
ly may  lie  in  the  way  of  real  life,  but  which  one  could, 
for  that  very  reason,  spare  in  a  book.  All  the  stories 
are  engaging,  from  the  air  of  unstudied  simplicity  which 
pervades  them,  aud  from  their  vraisemblance.  One 
charming  story  of  tried  true  love  and  constancy,  "  The 
Cave  of  tiie  Mountain  Side,"  refen  to  the  period  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters ;  though  the  person- 
ages are  of  higher  rank  than  the  Martyrs  of  that  age 
were  usually  found.  "  The  Lost  Manuscript,"  though  of 
a  less  ambitious  cast,  will  be  a  favourite  story  with  many. 
It  is  a  page  faiily  transcribed,  from  one  of  the  pleasantest 
portions  of  the  book  of  daily  life.  "  The  Decameron  of 
the  West"  appeara  in  Ediuborgh,  another  recommenda- 
tion to  northern  readers,  as  good  works  of  entertainment 
are  become  rarer  among  us  than  they  have  been. 

The  Son*  of  the  Soil,  a  Poem. 
By  Mrs  Ellis. 

We  merely  announce  the  publication  of  this  poem. 
Having  glanced  into  it,  we  perceive  that  it  is,  from 
the  excellence  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
author,  entitled  to  more  attention  than  the  period  at 
which  it  has  reached  us,  admits  of  in  the  passing  month. 
The  Rock. 

<■  The  Reck"  hen  meant  is  that  of  Gibraltar,  which  is 
presented  to  the  public,  decorated  and  illustrated  with 
legends,  tales,  songs,  music,  and  drawings,  in  an  elegant 
quarto  volume  of  the  "  Annual  genns,"  and  dedicated  to 
the  Queen.  The  literary  portiun  of  this  table-book  is  the 
production  of  Major  Hort,  of  the  81st  ragiment:  the 
drawings,  taken  on  the  spot,  are  from  the  pencil  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lacey,  of  the  46th  foot ;  the  plates  are  lu  the  new 
style  of  tinted  lithograph ;  they  are  spirited,  and  full  of 
character.  The  blending  of  music,  song,  romance,  and, 
pictured  in  a  harmonious  and  attractive  whole,  gives  the 
work  a  claim  upon  the  admii-ers  of  the  arts  aud  of  ele- 
gant literature.  To  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  original 
melodies  the  following  lines  are  wedded.  We  give  them 
as  a  small  specimen  of  the  work,  which  would  deserve 
praise,  were  it  only  as  a  proof  that  in  these  "  pipinf 
times  of  peace,"  British  officers  fill  up  their  hours  of  lei- 
sure with  elegant  and  refining  studies,  as  well  as  nsefiil 
and  solid  pursuits : — 

THE  BBOKEH  HEART. 

Think  you  though  my  step  be  light, 
And  all  around  me  fair  and  bright, 
Aud  joyous  though  my  words  may  fiow, 
Think  you  grief  1  cannot  know? 
Oh  !  many  an  aching  bosom  's  nigh, 
And  oft  a  smile  may  check  a  sigh  ; 
Though  looks  with  youth  and  beauty  beaaiy 
Daniini  i*  a  Uitj  dRaa>,j 
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Think  yen  that  amid  the  prMi 
or  laughter,  joy,  and  lorelineei, 
Care  can  never  wield  it*  iviray, 
Chaiing  happinen  away  ? 
Oh  !  the  fairett  che«k  may  jrlow, 
Smiles  may  gild  the  festive  ihow  ; 
But  they  who  take  the  foremott  part 
In  mirth,  oft  vail  a  broken  htart. 

CampbelF*  British  India.  Pp.  506.  With  nu. 
merouB  Plates,  &c.,  &c. 
Thii  it  in  many  reapect*  an  intereeting  work.  The 
author  who  has  IWed  in  Tarious  parts  of  India  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  is  a  missionary,  seat  out  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Hi*  specific  object  is  to  report  upon 
the  decline  of  Hindooism,  and  the  progreis  of  Christian* 
ity.  This  almost  necessarily  includes  a  view  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India.  The  au- 
thor regrets  that,  after  so  much  of  India  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  .the  British  for  half  a  century,  so  little  should 
be  generally  known  of  the  internal  condition  of  that 
Goantry,  and  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been 
paid  by  its  conquerors  to  the  political,  the  commercial, 
and,  above  all,  the  religious  interests  of  ludii.  He 
hops*  his  work  may  have  some  effect  in  drawing  tha 
attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  subject,  and  in 
this  hope  he  wrotb  The  work  contains  a  complete  histo. 
rical  view  of  Indian  missions.  Mr  Campbell  is  not  aa- 
tisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  India. 
It  not  only,  he  thinks,  winks  at,  hut  openly  counte- 
nances idolatry.  '*  Men,  nominally  Christians,  are 
called  upon  to  salute  and  preaent  arms  in  honour  of 
Baal"— "  Christians  are  required  to  do  homage  to  an 
idoL» 

The  Eglinton  Tournament  and  Gentkman  ttn. 
matked,  B7  Peter  Buchan. 
The  late  tournament  has  been  seized  by  Mr  Buchan  to 
give  the  excited  public  a  history  of  the  origin  of  chivalry, 
and  a  treatise  on  good  breeding.  But,  besides  this,  its 
proper  business,  the  work  gives  a  taste  of  many  things— of 
poetry,  criticism,  manners,  and  what  not,  and  a  little 
personal  history,  which  is  the  moat  interetting  of  all. 
King  James  VI.  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay  are  conjured 
up  from  the  shade*  to  discus*  many  knotty  points — Sir 
David,  holding  hi*  old  *tation  of  instructor  to  the 
King.  Altogether,  Mr  Buchan 's  book  form*  an  entertain- 
ing and  agreeable  olio. 

Gi/i-Bookt. 
Among  the  moat  attractive  and  permanently  raluable 
of  the  gift-booka  of  the  preaent  year,  is  the  Messrs 
Fishers'  "illustrations  of  the  Islands  and  Shores  of  the 
Mediterranean."  The  drawings  are  from  nature,  and 
taken  by  different  military  gentlemen.  The  army  now 
aupplie*  our  beit  draftsmen.  A  few  are  drawn  by  travel- 
lers. The  subjects  are  striking,  and  the  engravings  fairly 
executed.  Some  of  the  plates  are  indeed  first-rate  in  their 
own  style.  The  letter-prcs*  descriptions  are  written  by 
the  Rev.  6.  K  Wright,  who,  in  this  classical  and  lovely 
region,  has  had  ample  scope  for  his  pen.  The  volume 
altogether  is  a  handsome  table-book,  and,  with  its  elegant 
binding  and  thirty-two  plates,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
cheapness  of  this  age  of  large  sale*  and  small  profit*. 
This  is  but  Volume  I.,  yet  it  is  in  itself  a  complete  work. 

The  Cheap  Almanac*. 
These  are  a  fry — a  host.    We  can  only  recommend  to 
the  almanac-makers  and  publisher*  of  England  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  Meisrs  Oliver  &  Boyd  of  this  city,  who 
are  •ntitled  to  a  patent  for  almanac  concoction. 


Record*  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.    Part  XT. 

This  portion  of  a  work,  peculiarly  interesting  to  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  brings 
down  the  Records  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  crusading  clergy,  who  are  going  aboat 
the  country  at  present,  might  refresh  their  oration* 
against  Popery,  with  the  fulminations  of  the  Venerable 
Assemblies  of  those  days :  but,  unfortunately,  our  spiritual 
fathers  made  little  distinction  between  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy in  their  denunciations;  and  now,  clergymen,  under 
the  regimen  of  the  Prelates,  are  the  most  active  roadja- 
tors  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  onset  against  the  Catholics^ 
The  Kirk  exercised  large  inquisitorial  powers  in  those 
happy  days.  In  the  index  to  the  unprinted  Acts  of  As- 
sembly, we  find  such  entrle*  as  the  following : — «  Meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  [of  Assembly]  from  severall  pro- 
vinces, to  try  the  blasphemies  and  insolences  of  the  Army, 
now  forth  in  the  late  Engagement  against  England.** 
"  Concerning  inaolences  and  blasphemies  of  the  souldier* 
to  the  Commission  for  pnblick  affairs."  "  Remit  to  the 
Presbyterie  of  Edinburgh  concerning  the  Service-books 
and  Idolatrous  mtmuments,  now  lying  in  the  high-School 
yard."  <•  Concerning  the  Qunre  ftvm  the  Pretbyteris  of 
Edinburgh,  touching  the  marriage  of  a  young  gentlewv. 
man  minor  without  the  content  of  her  tutors."  **  Vi- 
sitation of  Dunce  for  tryall  of  that  murther  committed  in 
the  Lord  Mordinglens  house."  *'  Act  for  conference  with 
the  Lady  Mordington."  In  short,  the  Kirk  intermeddled 
in  every  one's  private  affiiirs,  and  dispensed  law,  at  leaat, 
as  finely  as  Gospel.  There  are  several  Act*  noticed,  ap- 
pointing Ministers  to  the  Army  sent  into  England,  and 
alio  acts  for  holding  conferences  about  witches. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
The  Pictorial  Greece, 

The  embellished  work  of  Dr  Wordsworth,  is  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  publication  of  Paru  XI.  and  XII.  in  one. 
The  strength  of  this  work  does  not  lie  in  the  wood  en- 
gravings, tliough  they  are  numerous  and  closely  connected 
with  it — real  illustrationsof  Grecian  sc«nery,costume,  art, 
and  antiquity — but  in  its  learning,  accuracy,  and  elegant 
daasicality.  These  are  the  qualities  which  give  the 
"  Pictorial  Greece"  a  lively  interest  and  permanent  value. 
Pictorial  Shakspere. 

The  Midtummer  Night'*  Dream,  that  uiugu*  among 
Shakeapere's  Drama*,  forms  Part  XIII.  of  the  "  Picto. 
rial  Shakeapere."  The  illustrations  of  this  Part  are  pe- 
culiarly chaste  and  elegant.  The  artist  has  never  for- 
gotten that  Athens  is  the  scene  of  the  play.  Many  of  the 
embellishments  are  indeed  taken  directly  from  the  an- 
tique. The  low-life  and  comic  sketches,  are  cleverly  done; 
though  we  could  hare  wished  for  a  truer  Puck.  Who  can 
ever  forget  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  Sir  Joshua's  ?  The 
Puck  of  this  Part  la  at  one  time  too  gross  and  material, 
and  at  another  too  bairttly,  to  ns*  an  expressive  Scottish 
word. 

VarreWs  British  Bird*.  Part  XF. 

A  good  many  species  are  disposed  of  in  this  number. 
The  woodcuts  of  the  birds  and  their  nesis  are  as  lively  and 
pretty  a*  ever,  though  one  most  be  forgiven  for  not  like- 
ing  the  inciter**  lialf  so  well  as  the  Warbler*.  The 
uoodpecker,  the  cuckoo,  and  a  beautiftil  specimen  of  the 
delicate  eoMmon.creep*r,  embellieh  the  Part;  with  the 
"  tiny  wren,"  which  modem  Omithologiata  have  *een  lit 
to  remove  from  its  old  situation  among  the  singing-birds 
— though  it  cannot  be  banished  from  its  old  place  in  the 
affectitMU  and  aiaociatlon*  of  it*  human  neighboius. 
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EN6LA.ND. 
Trx   Qocen*!  marriage,   the  Chartist  rioti,   and   the 
jaipfient  obtaiotd  br  Stoclidale  afainit  Haanrd,  hare 
heoa  the  naain  of  calUaf  ParUmnent  together  a  fortnight 
aaacr  than  titaal,  and  it  it  announced  that  it  if  to  meat 
an  the  I6tli  of  January.    The  proviiion,  it  i*  raepected, 
which  will  be  propoeed  for  Prince  Albert  ii  £100,000  a. 
T<ar — one  half  more  than  enongfa;  but,  whaterer  the 
amamt  it,  we  hope  that  care  will  be  Uken  that  it  shall 
be  spent  within  the  country,  and  that  it  shall  entirely 
eease  if,  like  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  become 
permanently  reaident    abroad.      There   is    ereryvhere 
aburrabte  an  dectionaering  bustle.    The  election  clubs 
an  undergoing  a  renoration,  and  are  loolting  out  for  fit 
eandidatre  where  Taeancte*  an  expected.    It  is  not  im> 
probable  that  the  Whigs  will  take  adrantage  of  the 
taaponry  tdat  the  Queen's  marriage  will  give  them  to 
diss  aire  Parliament ;  ibr  the  probability  is,  that,  by  the 
(odof  the  session,  their  popularity  will  be  at  a  still 
loarer  ebb  than  It  is  at  present.    No  one,  so  far  as  we 
have  obaarred,  expects  any  good  measure  firom  the  ensuing 
scsrioa.    The  old  qoestions  of  the  Ballot  {  the  shortening 
tke  dnntion  of  Parliament ;  the  extension  of  the  Snffragr ; 
tka  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws ;  the  abolition  of  Church 
Bates;  and  so  on,  will   be  again  mooted,  and  again 
tluown  out  by  great  minorities,  through  the  combined 
eflbrts  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  aristocracy.     The  dirision 
yet  existing  between  the  middle  class  aiid  the  operatires, 
imHss  tiM  aristocncy,  in  both  Hooses  of  Parliament,  to 
trtat  each  questions  trith  oootempt.     They  never  yielded, 
sad  Btrer  will  yieU,  to  anything  bat  fear.    We  do  not, 
,  anticipate  any  important  reform  to  be  carri-id  for 
!  years,  except,  perhaps,  the  death  of  Loats  Philippe 
J  as  is  more  than  probable,  a  change  of  GoTem- 
meat  in  Franca,  and  the  eatablishment  of  a  Republic  in 
that  eanntry.    If  that  erent  oecor,  oar  aristocracy  will 
la  all  dvlUty ;  and  there  will  be  no  more  difficulty  in 
abtsiaiiig  measures  which  are  now  impracticable,  than 
then  was  in  carrying  Catholic  Emancipation,  after  it 
was  fomd  that  the  army  could  not  be  relied  on.     Mean- 
while,  it  Is  wall  to  agitate)  and  to  confatc^  as  they  an 
kaoght  forward,  the  follaieies  and  falsehoods  of  the  ene- 
■isa  of  good  GoTemmeot.     We  expect  some  good  from 
the  fodict  in  the  Stockdale  case.     It  will  tend,  we  hope, 
to  a  diaage  in  the  law  of  libel,  which  has  so  often  been 
attempted  in  Tain.    This  law  must  either  be  altered,  or 
the  printing  of  Parliamentary  papers  for  publicaUon 
■oat  be  giren  up.     As  to  punishing  the  judges,  that  is  out 
sf  the  qncatloo.     The  rerdict  and  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages dww  ns  in  what  estimation  the  House  of  Commons 
isliddby  a  London  jury;  for  nothing  prevented  (hem 
fifing  iwminal  damages,  which  would  bare  met  the 
jnaliee  of  the  ease,  had  tliey  not  wished  to  thenr  their 
eaatenpt  of  the  smcalled  Reformed  House  of  Commons. 
The  force  of  the  trial  of  the  Chartists  is  to  teke  place  on 
Iha  Slst  Decembar.    As  they  an  not  to  be  tried  by  their 
ftosa,  bnl  by  jnries  of  the  claM  they  hare  alarmed,  then 
ia  liltia  daabt  what  the  verdiett  will  be.    Whether  the 
aAnce  amonnu  to  high  treason  may  well  be  doubted ; 
ami  it  is  maintained,  by  many,  that  it  was  only  a  riot 
This  qnestsoD  seams,  however,  to  be  decided  against  them 
llfttedmige  to  the  grand  jury.    Considering  the  distreto 
k  Aa  asanufocturing  districts,  when  thousands  an  out 
tt  mmflmjiatat,  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  high  price 
*f  piaiflataua,  and  the  well-founded  discontents  of  the 
<pmdf«,  lirom  other  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
tokat  icaalt  the  spring  may  bring  forth.    Then  appean 
•*!•■•  iBMsitioo,  on  thapartof  the  Minittry,to  make  any 
antofi  to  raUeve  the  prevailing  distrea,  or  to  ressove  the 
•■■•  «f  Otoe  dlscoototta.    The  tmly  remedy  which  it 
■■■•ImImMI  to  apply  ia  force— mon  soldiers,  mon  po* 
f  mA  to  eatablidi  a  military  dtopotitm  in  Britain. 

SUSVATiON  Liws.— We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
~  It  k  flBalitae  in  the  middle  and  west  of  Bng- 


land  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws,  and  that  the  working 
classes  are  joining  the  middle  class  in  this  effort.  The 
operatives  at  Sheffield  were  the  first  who  had  the  sense  to 
see  the  vital  importance  of  this  question  to  their  intefcsts, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  delayed,  till  Universal  Suffrage 
be  obtained,  without  the  greatest  injury  to  the  country.' 
The  working  men  of  Manchester  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample :  300  mechanics  at  Bolton  gave  a  dinner  to  Mr 
Paulton,  the  able  anti-Com-Law  lecturer;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  ere  long,  the  masses  will  be  completely  roused 
to  agitate  for  the  Starvation  Laws'  repeal.  A  dinner,  at 
which  3,000  persons  are  expected  to  be  present,  is  to  be 
given  at  Manchester,  before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  to 
which  all  the  Liberal  Members  are  invited,  to  witneu  the 
general  feeling  on  this  subject.  Great  meetings  are  alio 
announced  to  be  held  at  Sheffield  and  Leeds.  It  is  ru- 
moured that  some  of  the  influential  Conservatives,  alarmed 
at  the  aspect  matters  are  assuming,  an  not  indisposed  to 
allow  a  nview  of  the  existing  system  of  Corn-Laws.  But 
great  care  must  be  taken  lest  they  get  a  fixed  duty  im- 
posed, which  may  press  mon  severely  than  the  present 
law.  Unconditional  repeal  should  be  insisted  for,  as 
well  as  the  free  importation  of  animal  food.  The  pnsent 
period  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  an  attack  on  the  mo- 
nopolists ;  for,  while  the  price  of  provisions  is  nnuanaily 
high,  the  greatest  distress  prevails  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  If  the  present  opportunity  be  lost,  another  so 
fovouiable  may  not  occur  for  several  years.  The  Tory 
doctrine,  that  wages  rise  with  the  price  of  com,  and  foil 
as  it  foils,  is  at  length  seen,  by  the  most  ignorant,  to  be 
a  complete  fallacy;  for,  while  com  has  risen,  since  1836; 
100  per  cent.,  wages  have,  in  most  instances,  not  risen  at 
all,  and,  in  the  most  favourable  cises,  not  above  20  or  30 
per  cent.  In  many  parts  of  England,  the  agricultural 
laboanr  has  not  mon  than  7s.  or  8s.  a- week;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  maintain  himself  and  family 
on  such  a  sum.  The  landlords  always  hold  up  the  hap- 
piness of  agricultural  labonren ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
they  are  of  all  men  the  worst  paid.  Very  few  of  them, 
indeed,  earn  mon  than  9t.  a-week ;  while  mechanics 
seldom  got  lest  than  16j.,  and  many  at  much  as  20s.  or 
24s. 

SCOTLAKD. 
The  Kibk  ix  Danger. — The  Commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  has,  by  a  majority  of  121  to  9,  sus- 
pended seven  clergymen,  out  of  a  presbytery  of  eleven,  for 
obeying  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  has  given  very  distinct 
intimation  that,  if  they  continue  to  obey  that  law,  they 
will  be  deposed  from  the  ministry.  The  first  practical 
result  of  this  judgment  cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
four  obedient  sons  of  the  Church  ;  for,  without  any  ad- 
dition to  their  stipends,  they  will  have  to  perform  the 
duties  of  eleven,  instead  of  four,  parishes;  while  the 
seven,  who  have  obeyed  the  law  of  the  land,  will  pocket 
their  pay  for  doing  nothing.  The  Conrt  of  Session,  on 
the  other  hand,  has,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Daviot, 
inteitlicted  the  exercise  of  the  Veto  Act ;  so  that  the  ec- 
cleaiaatical  and  civil  tribunals  are  in  direct  collisioiu 
The  clergy  are  talking  very  big  about  applying  to  superi- 
or powers ;  but  what  measure  can  they  propose  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  state  into  which  they  have  brought  matten, 
but  the  abolition  of  patronage  ?  aiid  what  reception  it  such 
a  measure  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
The  clergy  are  proceeding  as  if  we  were  in  the  middle 
ages.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  some  few  cfaangea 
have  taken  place  In  society  within  the  last  four  or  five 
hundred  yean,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  prieethood 
of  all  denominations  has  wonderfully  declined.  They 
forget  that  the  Pope  does  not  now  venture  upon  excom- 
municating whole  kingdoms,  nor  attempts  to  compel 
sovereign  princes  to  hold  his  stirrup.  They  also  seem  to 
overlook  the  foct  that  the  great  body  of  the  lower  people 
on  whOM  ignorance  and  snpentition  was  based  theirpower, 
hare  entirely  lefi  the  EttabUthmeitt,  and  that  all  their 
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attempt!  to  brinif  them  back  \>j  building  cbnrches  and 
hyfrtt  aeata  hare  failed.  Unlen  the  clergy  are  reiaWed  to 
uproot  the  Establiahment,  it  is  full  time  that  thej  ihonld 
now  itop  in  their  inaane  career.  They  hare  no  meani 
of  canwndlng  with  the  Coorta  of  Law.  Theae  Courii 
can  not  only  iasu*  decreet,  but  they  can  enforce  them ; 
flnt  by  mefMn(ert-at>arn)«,  then  by  the  poue  aomilattu, 
and,  finally,  if  necaatary,  by  the  army.  And  they  will, 
•t  the  same  time,  pnniih,  by  fine  and  impriaonment,  all 
Vho  rtaitt  tha  execntion  of  their  judgmentt.  Fine  and 
imprisooment  might  hare  been  borne  formerly,  when 
the  People  tympaihized  with  thoae  whom  they  eonttdered 
forteoutrd ;  but  there  it  no  tuch  feeling  in  ezitteDca 
now  (  and  any  clergyman  who  hringi  blmtelf  within  tha 
leach  of  the  law,  will  bo  laughed  at  for  hit  trouble.  Any 
one  who  waa  pretenl  when  the  cleifymen  were  repri- 
manded by  the  Lord  Pretident,  must  hare  obMrrtd  that 
there  waa  do  feeling  of  tympathy  with  the  clergy  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  What  hare  the  clergy  to  oppote 
to  the  fKuw  (wtni/a/Kf  and  the  army?  Nothing.  'Even 
tha  old  weapon  of  excommonieation,  once  ao  powerful, 
bat  fallen  from  their  handa.  It  ii  rery  remarkable  that 
the  clergy  thonld  tet  ao  bad  an  example  to  the  laity,  after 
the  admonitions  they,  •  year  or  two  ago,  poured  ont  to 
copioutly  at  to  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  Ciril  Migls- 
trate  and  the  powers  that  be,  when  the  Annuity-Tax  wat 
in  danger.  How  can  they  expect  that  tax  now  to  be 
paid  ?  The  Kirk  is  unquestionably  in  danger,  and 
in  imminent  danger ;  and  that  danger  has  been  entirely 
the  work  of  her  own  members,  in  their  rain  attempt  to 
monopolixe  the  whole  patronage  of  tha  coontry,  nnder  tha 
pretence  of  glring  the  free  choice  of  the  clergymen  to  tha 
People.  The  real  object  was,  to  giro  the  Presbyteries  the 
patronage ;  iter  it  was  openly  arowed  that  they  should  bare 
the  right,  not  merely  of  judging  of  the  ^ualificatioDa  of 
the  presentee  at  a  minister  generally,  but  ot  his  fitnett  (or 
the  particular  parish ;  ao  that,  alihoogh  both  the  patron 
and  tha  parishioners  agreed  in  the  choice  of  a  presentee, 
■nd  the  preabytary  could  not  deny  that  he  wat  duly 
qiiallBed,  they  ttill  retained  the  right  of  rejecting  him. 
We  are  glad  that  this  scheme  has  been  defeated.  The 
only  course  the  tupporttrs  of  the  Veto  Act  can  take  with 
honour  is  to  secede  fh>m  the  Church.  If  they  abandon 
the  mantes  and  stipends,  they  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
(  onrts  of  Law ;  but,  aa  long  as  they  retain  them,  they 
must  obey  the  law  like  other  good  subjects,  or  suffer  the 
penalty  of  those  who  traaagrest  it. 

In  a  course  of  sermons  now  delireringon  the  alarming 
condition  of  the  Kirk,  the  great  topic  intisted  on  has 
been,  that  there  is,  and  can  l>e,  no  collision  between  the 
Church  and  State;  that  the  one  should  confine  itself  to 
ecclesiaatical  the  other  to  ciril  maiten,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  tha  one  asserting  a  supremacy  orer  the  other. 
This  is  Btsumiog  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Who  it  to  decide 
whether  a  matter  it  ecclesiastical  or  ciril  ?  If  any  on* 
thinks  that  tuch  a  question  cannot  arise,  we  beg  to  iofonn 
them  that,  in  former  times,  the  clergy  usurped  the  great 
proportion  of  the  business  of  the  Ciril  Courts  on  the  pre- 
tence of  its  being  ecclesiastical.  For  example,  they  con- 
ititttted  themtelret  judget  aa  to  the  constitution  of  mar- 
riage, hecauie  it  wat  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
Church  ;  its  diatolulion  by  dirorce,  bccaaie  It  retulttd 
from  a  riolation  of  that  rile ;  legitimacy,  at  being  de- 
pendent on  tb«  qntttion  of  mairiage ;  the  management  of 
the  tnceetaion  of  peraons  deceased ;  questions  of  scandal, 
•t  rendering  the  party  subject  to  Church  censure ;  and,  at 
last,  qusstions  of  ciril  debt  in  which  an  oath  interreurd, 
because  an  oath  was  construed  into  a  religious  transac- 
tion with  tha  Deity.  To  talk  of  equal  and  co-ordinate 
juritdictlont  between  thrdriland  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
it  an  absurdity  :  one  or  other  must  be  supreme ;  and  if 
the  clergy  are  allowed  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
they,  and  not  the  State,  are  our  rulers. 

Since  the  abore  wat  written,  the  Court  of  Session  haa 
interdicted  the  sentence  of  the  Commiition  being  carried 
iatoofiixt. 

Thc  FoDlPHVT  Pmtam.— Sufident  •xpericaot 
hat  alnady  been  obtained  to  ihew  that  the  fouipenny 


postage  is  impracticable.  The  increase  of  letters  i{i  Lon. 
don  appears  to  hare  been  only  fifty  per  cent.;  and  in  no 
place,  of  which  we  hare  seen  an  account,  has  it  been 
doahle  ;  while  the  fj^lling  off  in  the  receipts  has  been  so 
great,  that  the  Post  Of&ct  rerenue  has  been  diminiiihed 
fbrty  or  fifty  per  cent.  Of  late  years,  the  rerenue  derired 
from  the  Post  Office  hat  nerer  exceeded,  and  seldom  reach- 
ed, one  million  and  a-balf ;  but^  in  London  the  deflicieucy 
haa  been,  at  tha  lowest  computation,  £4&0  a-day,  or 
£164,260  a-year  i  about  one-ninth  of  the  entirt  rerenue. 
At  Glasgow,  the  diminution  of  receipts  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  £260  a-week;  and  ererywhere  the  result  appeara 
to  be  the  same.  It  waa  distinctly  prored,  before  the  cow- 
mittee  on  postage,  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  im- 
menae  nnmban  of  letlert  were  carried,  either  free  from 
poetage,  or  at  tha  rate  of  one  penny  each  |  and  tlie  four^ 
penny  pottage  cannot  be  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the 
numerous  modes  that  hare  hitherto  been  retorted  to  for 
erading  pottage,  Beaides,  the  charge  being  made  by 
weight  alone,  aflbrds  a  atrong  temptation  to  erade  ttie 
fourponny  postage.  Two  aheeta  of  thin  latter-paper,  anch 
as  it  commonly  used,  and  two  wafers,  do  not  weigh  SOO 
gniint,  which  it  neariy  nineteen  grains  under  the  half 
ounce,  to  that,  by  encloting  one  Ittter  within  another, 
and  deairing  the  party  who  recriret  the  exterior  letter  to 
put  that  encloted  in  the  penny  pott,  threepence  it  tared. 
Any  one  who  baa  read  the  eridenoe  before  the  Committee  on 
pottage,  needs  not  to  be  informed  that  the  earing  of  fourpence 
or  threepance  must  ciuse  an  erasion  of  posuge  to  a  rery 
great  degree.  If  any  derice  could  hare  been  fallen  on  to 
discredit  cheap  postage,  the  foorpenny  postage  is  tha  most 
effectual.  Bnt  it  ia  well  to  keep  In  mind,  that  it  haa  tut 
ont  of  the  featnret  of  Mr  Hill't  plan.  It  doea  bm  aba* 
liah  franking,  by  which  the  rerenue  sustains  a  great  lost. 
By  not  enforcing  forepayment,  the  keeping  of  an  infinity 
of  aceountt  it  rendered  necessary,  and  the  letter  carrien 
are  detainod  waiting  for  postage  in  the  precise  degree  in 
which  letters  increaae— that  ia,  at  least  a  half  longer  than 
usual,  and,  while  tha  diminution  of  charge  ia  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  any  greait  increase  of  cormpondence  through 
the  Pott  Office,  a  meana  of  erading  the  poitaga,  by  en- 
cloting one  letter  within  another,  it  far  the  ftrtt  time 
afforded.  It  is  well  known  that,  eren  in  the  cas*  of 
bulky  commodities,  a  higher  import  duty  than  twenty 
per  cent,  cannot  be  leried,  and  that  smugglers  will  delirer 
small  articles  of  ralue  in  London  for  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
Continental  price.  How  then  is  it  to  be  supposed  that, 
in  tha  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  without  either  eaatom. 
house  officers  or  coast  guaids  to  prerent  it,  a  doty  of  300 
per  cent,  can  be  leried  on|the  carriage  ot  an  article  to 
eatily  transported  as  a  letter  ?  We  hope  that  the  Miniatry 
will  redeem  their  pledge,  and  eatablith  the  peimy  pottage 
without  further  delay. 

Law  Refork— Notirithttanding  the  late  rery  con- 
siderable reduction  of  fises  in  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  we  do  net  obserrr  that  the  business  is  at  all  in- 
creasing;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  still  falling  off.  This  is  a  point,  how- 
erer,  which  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  at  toon  aa  the 
Annual  Report,  by  the  l^rd  President,  ia  laid  before 
Parliament.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad  to  obterre 
that  the  indefatigable  Member  for  Greenock  ia  not  losing 
sight -of  the  subject  to  which  be  haa,  for  so  many  years, 
dedicated  a  great  part  of  bis  time  and  attention — ris., 
the  simplification  of  legal  procednre,  and  a  diminution  of 
expense  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  We  believe 
that,  for  the  recent  reforms  which  hare  been  made  In  that 
department,  we  are.  In  a  great  measure,  indebted  to  Mr 
Wallace ;  (or,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  it  waa  his  per- 
terering  efiorts  that  forced  the  Ministry  to  appoint  the 
Law  Coramistien ;  and,  although  much  less  benefit  has 
been  derired  fk«m  its  labours  than  might  hare  been  an- 
ticipated, atill  iw  one,  acquainted  with  tha  buainess  of 
our  Coarta,  will  tay  that  in  labouia  hare  been  in  rain. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  the  expenaa  it  baa  coat  the  ooaa. 
try;  but  any  unfortunate  litigant  who  bat  had  to  try, at 
hit  own  expentt,  a  point  of  form->fbr  exampltt  whether 
one  or  two  witnettet  mntt  be  pretent  when  an  inhibition 
it  ierTed~iWUl  feel  thankfal  for  what  lui  bec«  dMCt  We 
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to  give,  nor  It  it  neeenary  to  the  rvaden 

•r  (kit  MacMine  to  Mate,  at  length,  tha  molioni  of  which 

the  Mtaher  far  Law  Raform  and  for  Ureenock,  hM  ihvea 

— tke;  bnt ««  may  obaanre  that  he  ii  to  move  for  a  Select 

Caaiaittee  to  In^uira— I.  As  to  tberxpedirncTofextnid- 

iaf  Qitnita  by  the  Judgei  of  the  Soprcme  Conrt,  who 

sliheogh  thtnatn  in  nnaaber,  hold  CireoH  Count  in  nioa 

tovat  «dI J  in  all  Scotland.    2.  At  to  the  expediency  of 

Cireda  bcinf  made  by  a  certain  number  of  the  Thirty 

■tally  Snecore  Stipendiary  County  Jndgef,  unhappily 

adll  inflictcA  on  Scotland.     3.  At  to  the  pretent  practice 

ia  PolMe,  and  aimilar  nunniary  conTictiont  for  imall 

oAntcai.     4.  Aa  to  the  preacut  procedure  in  Criminal 

catiabcfitra  the  Coart  of  Juiticiaiy  and  Sheriff  Court*. 

i,  lato  the  dilatory,  espentire,   and   highly  defrccive 

■aiBcr  af  cenrdaciing  Jnry  Trialt  in  Oiril  cases  in  Scot. 

land.    C  lato  the  forma  of  conducting  Jurjr  Trial  in 

CiuuDal  eaaca,  Imth  before  the  Supreme  and   County 

Co«its,  with  a  view  to  adopt  >imilar  talisfactory  formt  in 

tryiag  GtU  aoiU  with  the  aid  of  a  Jury.     We  ihall  re. 

Mark  ao  than  Reaolntloni,   ttriatim — I,  We  entirely 

agrea  wilhhiB,a*  weauted  in  uurlait  number.    2.  We 

tataily  ditaf  rte,  for  the  timple  reason,  that  three-fourths 

•f  the  Sherilb-Depnte  are  complelcly  unfit  for  any  tueh 

daly.    Tha  deatmction  of  the  office  of  Sheriff-Depute  it 

■B  ti)tt*  that  onght  ntrer  to  be  lost  tight  of  by  any  Re- 

iiwaar,  whether  of  Uie  Law  or  of  Goremment.     It  hat 

c*mapK4  and  will  corrupt  the  whole  Bar,  to  long  at  the 

•fice  existt^  and  it  it  one  of  (be  greatest  possible  impe- 

dtasBls  lo  good  goTcmment  in  Scotland.     3,  and  4.  Not 

avaic    of  any  grieranoe  that  more  frequent  circuits 

wtnii   BOt  aaeod.    &  The  dilatorintat  of  Jury  Trialt 

atiia*  chiefly  from  the  racations  of  the  Conrt,  and  from 

the  caodact  of  the  litigants  themselres.     Connwl,  by  a 

Miy  ahaatd  hat  uniform  practice  in  Scotland,  are  al- 

«a|«  paid  before  hand,  though  it  it,  ofeourte,  impossible 

J  srilh  any  precision,  what  is  proper  payment  for 

:  tiKh  as  that  of  a  latvyer,  till  it  is  actually  per- 

From  the  terror  of  the  parties  and  their  agents, 

•f  trial  bjr  Jary,  the  exertions  expected  fix)m  counsel, 

aad,  caaae^aeatly,  the  payments   made  to   them,  hare 

haaa  aach  greater  than  was   at  all   nsceisary.      The 

liligaat^    howcrer,    Tery    generally,    do    not    find    it 

I— tiaitat  to   keep  thrir  agents  in  funds  to  ditcharge 

the  Act  of  coanael  and  of  the  Court,  priming,  &c  ;  and 

Aa  agSDt  ia  often  miable  and  often  unwilling,  not  only  to 

gif*  lua  own  labour  on  credit,  which  he  hardly  erer 

gtndgtt^  b«it  to  adrance  large  turns  on  a  ease  for  a  party 

wbo  may  rary  possibly  be  deiiending  it  chiefly  for  the 

sake  of  obuiuing  delay.     In  all  law  suits  this  is  one  of 

Aa  great  caoaet  of  delay :  but  it  is  evidently  beyond  the 

power  of  raiiiament  to  remedy  it.     6.  Having  at  full 

Ir^th,  ia   this  Magazine,  and    perfectly  aware  of  the 

sMafay  it  would  occasion  to  ns,  expressed  our  opinion 

tihat  Jury  Trial  is  a  remnant  of  barbarism,  and  a  nui. 

siaae,  sro  do  not  approTe  of  its  extension.    Our  own 

Sftaian  ia,  that  the  judgea  and  lawyers  in  the  Supreme 

Cean  at*  not  qualified  for  to  sumnury  an  adjudication 

*f  the  caaiplicated  questions  which  arise  in  civil  luiu  as 

the  peraaplory  decision   of  a  case  at  one   titling  by  a 

|wy  ^tfanea.    We  think  that  oar  practice  in  thit  matter 

hat   gaa*   froai  one  extreaM    to    another.      The    old 

by  eaaaitBOo,  where  all   the  eridence  waa  re* 

lo  writing,  was  intolerable,  for  reasons  we  have 

•fan  I  ipialwui  ;  and  th*  bringing  the  witness  into  court, 

la  ha  aean  ami  ezamiaed  by  thoae  who  are  to  decide  the 

qHstiea,  is  aa  aadonbted  improvesaeat :  but  we  see  no 

beatflt  of  taking  twelve  or  fifteen  tradesmen,  wbo  know 

■atUag  of  law,  or  the  aiost  obvious  rules  of  evidence, 

away  fraan  th^  own  biviness,  and  briugiug  them  into 

Ca«t  alaag  with  the  witnesses.     In  almost  every  case 

vhich  ha*  occantd,  since  the  institution  of  .the  Jury 

Csatt  ia  1815,  the  jury  have  merely  affirmed  the  opinion 

af  tha  judge  :  in  one  they  decided  by  lot.     In  London, 

gnat  »-Tfi»tnTf  is  often  obtained  by  the  judge  from  the 

iracitat  experitnce  of  the  jury ;  for  example,  in  cases 

vbsre  the  usage  of  merchants  is  a  matter  to  be  inquired 

isia ;  bni  tach  aaaiatanee  ia  very  teldom  indeed  got  from 

a  Seattiah  jory.     It  mfptmn  to  tu,  from  the  aspect  of  our 

/^  Itet  tto  ftiaUimi^'^  ii  to*  low  s  bM,  if  it  fr«i« 


raised,  it  would  probably  become  too  severe  a  bnrden  on 
those  qualified.  We  believe  we  express  an  opinion  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  trial  by  jnry  in  civil  canaes  con- 
tinues as  unpopular  aa  ever,  and  that  It  is,  in  truth,  the 
utter  dread  of  litigants.  We  have,  in  former  numbers, 
explained  how  all  the  benefits  of  exumining  a  witness  in 
open  court  eonid  be  obtained  without  its  defects.  Another 
of  the  questions  which  the  Member  for  Greenock  it  to 
bring  before  Parliament  is,  the  Office  of  I.ord  Advocate, 
and  the  necessiiy  of  separating  that  office  from  political 
power  and  infiuence.  Such  u  lepnration  was  long  and 
powerfully  advocated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  while 
the  Whigt  were  out  of  office;  but  tince  they  have  got 
bold  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  they  appear  to  think  (hat 
the  office  works  uncommonly  well.  «  The  Government 
without  patronage,"  we  will  assure  Mr  Wallace^  will 
never  agree  to  prevent  (A<tr  Loid  Advocate  from  being 
the  "  dispenuing  medium  and  actual  depository  of  exten- 
sive official  and  political  patronage,"  When  the  Whigt 
are  turned  out  of  office,  an  event  which  we  are  inclined 
to  think  will  not  be  delayed  much  longer  than  the 
Tories  expect,  the  Member  for  Greenock  may  reaume  his 
attempts  to  reform  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  At  pre- 
sent, as  he  well  knows,  both  sections  of  the  aristocracy 
will  join  against  him. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  continoe* 
to  increase ;  and  it  it  more  severe  at  pretent  than  it  ha* 
been  for  many  years.  Numerous  bankruptcies,  to  a  large 
amount,  have  taken  place  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dun- 
dee, and  the  other  manuructuring  towns.  The  seques. 
tmtions  in  Scotland  still  average  one  a-day ;  and,  between 
the  29th  August  and  20th  December,  the  number 
awarded-  was  92.  It  hat  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  organs  of  the  party  In  power,  to  maintain  that  the 
country  it  in  a  pioiperous  state;  but  thii  is  no  longer 
pontible  ;  and  the  truth  must  at  last  be  told.  The£>ec(/s 
Mercury,  for  example,  stales: — ^"  We  should  delude  our 
readers  if  we  encouraged  them  to  believe  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  this  winter  will  not  be  universally  bad. 
It  will  be  so :  every  department  will  suffer.  The  great 
cotton  district  is  in  great  distress  s  the  grrat  woollen  dis- 
trict is  not  much  better.  The  cutlery  of  Sheffield ;  the 
lace  and  slocking  manufiicturers  of  Nottiagham ;  the 
hosiers  of  Leicester  and  Derby  ;  the  hardware  manufac- 
turers of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  ;  the  potter* 
of  Staffordshire  ;  the  cotton  spinnsrs  and  weavers  of 
Glasgow  and  Paisley;  the  linen  weavers  of  Dundee; 
aiul  (be  great  trading  communities  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Hull,  and  Newcastle—are  all  labouring  under  a 
stagnation,  which  will  destroy  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
leave  scores  of  thousands  of  workmen  without  work  or 
bread."  At  Leicester,  the  country  trade  is  fiatter  than 
it  was;  and.  It  is  feared,  will  became  still  worse.  Great 
numbers  of  frame-work  knitters  are  out  of  work.  At 
Bolton,  there  are  at  present  1053  empty  honseji,  and  61 
shops  untenanted  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  ; 
and  £3000  per  week  les*  paid  in  wages.  As  a  very 
necessary  and  very  proper  consequence,  the  poor  rates  are 
just  double  what  they  were  this  time  twelvemonths. 
Yet  this  is  a  period  when  the  manufacturers,  according  to 
the  Corn-Law  advocates,  onght  to  be  in  a  most  prosper- 
ous state ;  for  the  farmers  are  getting  what  they  admit  to 
be  a  remanerating  price  for  their  grain ;  and  sheep  and 
cattle  never  sold  bettsr.  Three  years  ago,  when  the 
price  of  food  was  scarcely  a  half  of  what  it  is  at  present, 
and  when  nothing  was  beard  of,  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  but  agricultural  distress,  (he  utmost 
activity  prevailed  In  oar  manuftctaret.  It  appeart  to  be 
a  very  doubtful  matter  how  far  high  pricet  are  advanta- 
geous to  those  engaged  in  agriculinre  ihemielvei.  How, 
indeed,  can  a  man,  who  hat  only  eight  shillings  a-week  to 
support  himself  and  family,  afford  to  ezpeiMl  any  money 
on  clothes,  when  bread  is  twopence-farthing  a  pound  ? 

AGRICULTURE. 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  a  large  quantity  of 
grain,  in  (he  high  tUitrlcia,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
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land,  itill  remaioad  in  the  fleldi ;  and,  even  in  the  low 
ooantrjr,  the  Iwani  were  not  all  got  in.  From  the  late. 
ncH  of  the  leaaan,  a  great  proportion  of  the  bean  land, 
emi  in  the  beat  dittrieta,  baa  not  been  cropped  with 
wheat  (  and  aa  the  quantity  of  wheat  aown,  in  England 
and  Inland,  haa,  owing  to  the  wetneii  of  the  weather, 
been  much  leta  than  nauai,  it  ii  already  certain  that  a 
deflcienCT  in  that  important  crop  mnit  talce  place  next 
year.    NotwithsUnding  the  high  pricea,  the  farmera  are 


gmmbliog,  aa  nnial,  and  nTcral  landlorda  'haT*  givaB 
abatementi  from  their  renti  of  10  to  20  per  cent.  Con- 
aideriug  that  there  haa  never  been  anything  but  com. 
plainta  of  agricultural  diitreta  ainee  1816,  when  the  re- 
Btrictive  ayatem  came  fully  into  operation,  it  ia  worthy 
of  the  coniideration  of  the  farmera  whether  a  change 
might  not  be  advantageoni  to  them,  aa  it  wonid  unqnea> 
tionably  be  to  every  other  claaa,  except  thoae  landowneta 
whoae  eatatea  are  deeply  mortgaged. 


CASE  OF  JOHN  TH0R0600D. 

Tm  caia  of  John  Thorogood,  who  haa  anffered  a  long  and  levere  impriaonment  for  refnaing  to  pay  Chnrclwratea, 
la  ao  well  known  throughout  the  three  kingdomi,  that  we  ihouM  not  have  deemed  it  necenary  to  call  attention  to  it, 
ia  any  ahape,  aave  for  the  Inkewarmneaa,  if  not  hoatility,  displayed  by  a  portion  of  the  Diaaentera,  from  whom 
greater  conaiitency  with  their  profeiaed  principlea  might  have  been  expected.  Yet  we  cannot  Itelieve  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Dinenten,  who  aupport  thoae  organa  in  which  diaapprobntion,  and  even  sneering  and  uncharitable  !•• 
narka,  have  been  put  forth  in  relation  to  John  Thorogood'a  imprisonment,  can  participate  in  sentimenu  ao  on- 
becoming  those  who  profess  to  value  religious  liberty — the  most  unrestricted  freedom  of  conscience — above  every  hCl- 
awn  good  that  ia  aecored  by  civil  government.  If  they  doi  they  have  either  forgotten,  or  hava  yet  to  learn,  the  flrat 
elementa  of  their  eieed  aa  Dissenters.  Where,  to-day,  wonld  those  aneerera  have  been,  had  there  not  ariaen  atrong. 
hearted  men,  ready  to  dare  and  to  suArr  all  for  conscience'  sake— who  incurred  cruel  impriaonments,  baniahmenti^ 
flnea,  stripes,  midming,  and  mutilation,  for  what  the  aneerers,  and  trimmers,  and  aubmitters  to  expediency,  amimg 
their  brethren,  must  have  considered  very  trifling  matters ;  not  much  different  from  the  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
a-year  which  John  Thorogood  refoaea  to  pay,  becanse  he  conceivea  that  the  demand  made  on  his  purse  involve* 
iniquity  and  injustice,  and  that  he,  aa  a  conscientious  man,  ought  to  resiat  it  ao  far  as  he  has  the  power  ?  Hia  conr. 
ago  and  mointion  rebuke  the  slackness  of  some  of  his  time-serving  brethren  of  Dissent ;  men  at  eaae  in  Zion, 
who  neither  relish  the  inconvenience  nor  the  reproach  attending  passive  resistance  for  conaeienoa'  sake — and  hence 
an  animosity,  which  would  be  of  no  consequeface  whatever,  save  fw  the  attempts  made  to  impugn,  sneer  away,  or 
throw  suspicion  upon,  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  such  men  aa  John  Thorogood,  by  those  who  are  neither 
eionmgk'good,  nor  thorough  anything. 

The  trifle  which  John  Hampden  was  called  upon,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  King,  to  pay  of  ship-money,  wa% 
to  a  man  of  his  estate,  an  Infinitely  smaller  aum  than  the  five  and  aixpence  demanded  by  the  Church  from  John 
Thorogood  the  Dissenter;    yet    Hampden  was  foolish  enough  to  resiat,  to  hia  great  personal  loss  and   incon* 

venlence ;  for  which  folly,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  hia  friends  and  neighbours Palriott  too — sneered 

at  him,  and  perlupa  hinted  tiut  there  muat  be  aome  selfish  motive,  or  some  vainglory  at  bottom. 
Hampden  resisted,  because  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  securities  of  civil  liberty,  were  attempted  t* 
be  violated ;  John  Thorogood,  Mr  Childs  of  Bungay,  Mr  Russell  of  Edinburgh,  and  every  man  acting  in  the  manly 
way  that  they  have  done,  plead  the  higher  justification,  that  they  reaiat  the  attempt  to  violate  the  laws  of  God,  writtea 
on  their  conscience  ;  and  rather  submit  to  wrong,  and  lengthened  and  severe  imprisonment,  than  yield  what  they  con. 
dder  a  sinful  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  priests  of  a  Church  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do.  If  Johm 
Thorogood  be  wrong  in  the  course  which  he  has  taken  to  resist  a  grievous  injustice^  and  bring  the  question  to  a  speedy 
issue,  what  do  the  descendants  of  the  Moncomformista,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  now  think  of  those  of  their  respective 
sects,  who  were  guilty  of  similar  imprudences,  of  which,  however,  in  enlarged  religiona  freedom,  and  the  greater  aecurity 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  they  are  reaping  the  benefit  ?  There  were,  no  doubt,  Mr  Faint-hearts  and  Mr  Piausibles  ia 
the  limes  of  Bunyan  and  George  Fox,  among  the  professing  Baptiata  and  Quakers,  that  gnatly  blamed  their  aelf-willed 
friends  for  running  their  necks  into  the  noose,  when  a  moderate  degree  orcompliance  would  have  exempted  them  from 
persecution.  How  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  De  Foe  must  have  condemned  and  sneered  at  his  folly  in  incurring  the 
pillory,  which  he  might  have  escaped  if  he  had  only  kept  his  opinions  to  himself!  We  rejoice  in  men  of  the  temper 
and  stem  motives  of  John  Thorogood,  and  in  every  instance  of  resolnte  but  peaceful  resistance  to  injustice  and  op. 
prcasioD.  This  is  the  spirit  which  will  ultimately  relieve  the  Dissenters  of  their  burdens;  and,  without  this,  they 
need  look  to  neitlier  Whig  nor  Tory  Governments.  We  believe  that  the  large  and  animated  meetinga  held  ia 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  evidence  that,  however  it  may  fare  with  a  aeclion  of  the  Dissenting  clergy,  the 
Dissenting  body  feel  warm  sympathy  with  John  Thorogood.  To  the  lukewarm  Diaaentera,  we  beg  to  cite  a  few 
worda,  from  a  letter  lately  addressed  by  a  Churchman,  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Spencer,  Perpetnal  Curate  of  Hinton 
Chapter-House,  to  the  Editor  of  The  Patriot:— 

« I  address  a  word  to  Dissenters.  I  would  say,  that  nothing  gratifie*  the  High  Churchman  more  than  to  aee  a 
timid  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Dissenters,  in  any  qneation  in  which  their  principles  are  involved.  He  rejoicea  to 
aae  a  man  ailent,  and  shrinking  from  the  post  of  danger,  lest  he  should  be  called  a  political  Diaieater,  the  ally  of 
Papists  and  Socinians,  the  companion  of  Radicals  and  Infidels." 


Prom  the  St*Mn-Presa  of  P«tk«  Drcwn,  Printer,  19,  St  Jnmea'  S^wu& 
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RIGHTS    OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE— APOSTOLICAL  SUCCES- 
SION—LAY PATRONAGE— THE  VETO. 

"Then  the  king  sent  untoliim  a  canton  of  fifty  with  his  fifty:  and  ho  went  np  to  him,  (and,  behold,  he  sat  on  the  top 
"••n  kill  0  "nd  he  urake  nnto  him— Thou  man  of  God,  the  kinR  hath  said.  Come  down.  And  Elijah  aniwercd  andsaid 
to  we  captain  of  fifty — If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  lot  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty 
And  there  came  down  fire  from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty." — II.  Kings,  chap,  i.,  verses  9, 10. 


Tbesb  things  are  an  allegory : — The  King  is 
the  Tory  party  of  Great  Britain  in  Church  and 
Sute ;  the  captain  of  fifty  and  his  fifty  are  the 
Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords,  de. 
daring  the  law  of  Patronage  ;  the  man  of  God  is 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  the  hill-top  is  the  prin- 
eiple  of  Non-Intrusion ;  and  the  fire  from  hea- 
Ten  is  the  per/ervidum  ingenium  Scotorum.  That 
ferrid  soul    scorched  the  Bishop's  Church  in 
dden  times,  and  burnt  to  cinders  its  costly  furni- 
ture of  Popish  mummery  and  priestly  pretence  : 
derical  pride  was  laid  in  the  dust,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  piety  restored.     For  all  this, 
rrii^n  was  much  the  better :  but  there  still  re- 
auined  one  o£fence,  and  not  a  small  one ;  the 
^trMtian  usurpations  of  Popish  and  Episcopal 
Hmea  were  too  strong  to  be  shaken ;    and   the 
keys  of  the  Church,  which,  of  divine  right,  be- 
Jtng  to  the  Church  itself,  were  left  in  the  hands 
•f  an  ugly  heathen  door-keeper,  commonly  called 
tke  lay-patron. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  first  popular,  then 
auxBooTAi.,  then  secular.  It  is  now  striving  to 
raeoTer  itn  pristine  purity,  and  become  popular 
ag/aa  ;  but  as  lay-patronage  is  and  was  the  great 
aatnunent  of  its  secularization,  so  it  cannot  ad- 
Taaee  a  nngle  step  in  the  path  of  regeneration, 
vithont  throwing  off  this  encumbrance,  or,  at 
laMt,  rendering  it  nugatory.  Hence  the  great 
vatcfaword  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day 
■■*  be — Independence  of  the  office-hearere  of  the 
Omrtk  frem  ertraneoue  eecular  influencet ;  for, 
Mtailkil Hiding  all  the  decent  and  plausible 
fkiMCM  that  Church-Toryism  will  use,  the  people 
Art  him  no  right  to  choose  their  own  gover- 
mma,muiL  tbe  Church  that  has  no  right  to  choose 
1  paaton,  are  Slaves. 
'  pwaoiM  are  afraid  of  the  uprising  of  the 
«f  dmroh-independence  in  these  times, 
to  fhiak  that  a  revival  of  zeal  for  po- 
"       I  in  the  Church  is  only  a  delicate 


synonyme  for  the  revival  of  clerical  bigotry  and 
priestly  intolerance.  But  ecclesiastical  history 
shews  plainly  that  the  clergy  were  the  most  in- 
tolerant when  the  people  had  no  share  in  the 
administration  of  Church  matters.  To  the  same 
date  belongs  patronage— a  cold,  stony  crystalli. 
zation,  (for  the  spirit  is  evaporated,)  bequeathed 
to  us  from  those  times  when  the  soul  of  human 
activity  had  a  body  with  only  two  hands,  the 
baron  and  the  priest ;  but  now  we  are  Briareus : 
there  is  a  people,  and  the  people  must  have  their 
rights. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have 
declared  manfully,   that  they  will    no  longer 
submit  to  have  spiritual  pastors  thrust  upon  the 
Church,  by  an  extraneous  secular   despotism. 
Here  the  true  popular  spirit  of  Presbytery  is  re- 
vealed; and  we  see  plainly  the  difference  be. 
tween  a  Phillpotts  and  a  Chalmers.    Though  we 
may  not  (like  a  certain  orator)  have  "  a  quarrel 
with  Episcopacy  altogether  ;"  yet,  as  genuine 
Scotsmen,  we  are  entitled  to  have  a  quarrel  with 
the  secular  habits  and  the  sacerdotal  despotism 
which  have  always  characterised  it  ,*  and  we  are 
entitled  to  rejoice,  and  publicly  to  profess  our 
exultation,  in  the  fact  that  the    Presbyterian 
Church,  as  it  is  in  its  constitution  essentially 
republican,  and  originated  out  of  a  strong  and 
general  popular  movement,  so  it  lives  only  in 
the  people;  and  with  popular  sympathy,   and 
by  popular  influence,  it  must  stand  or  fall.    We 
are  entitled,  also,  to  say,  that  the  present  move- 
ment  in   the  Church    of   Scotland    (whatever 
blundering  and  trickery  may  be  in  the  details) 
is,  in  principle,  natural,  healthy,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony,  as  well  with  the  philosophical 
idea  as  with  the  historical  developement  of  Pres- 
byterianism ;  and  we  speak  the  language  which 
every  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  feels 
compelled  to  adopt,  when  we  say  to  the  great 
ringleaders  and  agitators  in  ecclesiastical  changes, 
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— Go  on  and  prosper;  for,  go  long  as  yon  wrestle 
for  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  supremacy  either  of  the 
Pope  or  of  King  Henry  will  be  restored.  And 
remember  that  you  have  a  battle  to  fight  that 
mere  words,  and  synodical  babblement,  and 
solemn  declarations  of  abstract  principles,  will 
not  win.  The  Assembly  of  1736  declared  the 
principle  of  Non-Intrusion  :  but  how  did  they 
act  ?  They  tied  a  golden  collar  about  their  neck, 
and  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  chained. 
Beware  of  the  golden  collar !  for  that  hue  has  a 
glamour  in  it  that  blinds  even  sainted  eyes.  If 
you  wish  to  be  virtuous,  dare  the  deeds  of  virtue. 
The  hero's  crown  was  never  won  by  quibbling. 

We  said  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  first 
popular,  then  sacerdotal,  then  secular.  This  is 
»  historical  proposition ;  and  on  the  clear  per. 
ception  of  its  historic  reality,  the  merits  of  po- 
pular election  in  the  Church,  and  the  demerits  of 
lay-patronage,  in  a  great  measure,  depend.  To 
•et  forth  the  principal  moments  of  this  histori- 
cal reality,  shall,  accordingly,  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  following  remarks.  We  may  allow 
ourselves,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  a 
■ingle  theoretical  question — Can  any  natural 
and  obvious  reasons  be  given  why  the  Church  of 
Christ,  like  any  other  society  instituted  for  a 
responsible  and  peculiar  purpose,  should  not 
elect  its  own  office-bearers? — for  the  onus  pro- 
bandi,  here,  as  the  lawyers  say,  plainly  lies  with 
those  who  support  patronage.  In  every  such 
case,  the  presumption  is  against  extraneous 
government.  Literary  societies,  academies  of 
the  fine  arts,  political  conventions,  mechanics' 
institutions,  masonic  brotherhoods,  all  them, 
selves  elect  themselves,  and  why  not  the  Church  P 
Let  us  rather  say,  the  Church  a  fortiori ;  be- 
cause the  Church  is  the  most  peculiar  and  singu- 
lar association  that  is  to  be  found  among  men  ; 
it  is  altogether  tintfve  and  tuigeverit,  independ- 
ent of  human  authority,  isolated  from  the  com- 
fiion  secular  relations  ;  spiritual,  as  opposed  to 
temporal ;  in  the  world,  but  not  0/  the  world. 
And  if  the  Church  be  collectively,  in  its  mem- 
bers, the  Church  of  God,  is  it  not  a  strange 
thing  to  say  that  the  head  of  this  spiritual  body 
■hall  be  of  human  institution ;  and  that  a  bishop, 
like  a  king,  shall,  in  St  Peter's  phrase,  be  av6- 
funvij  *riei(,  the  mere  ordinance  or  creature  of 
MAN  ?  Surely,  when  two  things  so  distinct  are 
attempted  to  be  confounded,  no  healthy  amalga- 
mation can  take  place:  but  we  shall  have  either  a 
mere  mechanical  invention,  destitute  of  vitality 
and  organization;  or  a  chemical  action  will  ensue, 
which  shall  decompose  both  elements,  and,  where 
milk  and  honey  were,  leave  gall  and  vinegar.  Is 
there  not  a  danger  that  the  Churchman,  being 
secularized,  will  make  every  sermon  a  political 
pamphlet ;  and  that  the  State,  identifying  itself 
with  the  Church,  will  fill  the  Statute  Book  with 
laws  bearing  to  be  municipal,  but  which  are,  in 
fact,  ecclesiastical  excommunications  against  all 
its  subjects,  who  do  not  happen  to  be  connected 
with  the  Church  ?  These  doubts  theory  suggests  ; 
•—how  propheticaUy  history  exhibit!. 


That  the  Christian  Church  was  a  voluntary 
church  originally,  no  one  denies:  that  it  re- 
mained  voluntary  during  the  first  three  hundred 
years  of  its  birth,  infancy,  and  lusty  youth,  is 
equally  clear.  But  when  we  assert  that  the 
Church  was  originally  and  essentially  popular, 
we  enter  at  once  upon  debateable  ground  ;  and  a 
whole  host  of  mitred  dignitaries,  from  Bancroft 
(1588)  down  to  Hook  and  Putey,  (1839.)  take 
the  field  against  our  intolerable  heresy.  Never- 
theless,  we  speak  a  fact  the  simplest  and  most 
certain  that  ecclesiastical  history  testifies,  that 
church  government  was  first  Congregational,  then 
Presbyterian,  then  Episcopal,  then  Metropolitan, 
then  Papistical.  That  the  Christian  hierarchy 
was  not  constituted  by  Christ  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  grew  up  gra- 
dually, by  the  necessary  and  favourable  circum. 
stances  of  the  times,  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  searching  erudition,  and  the  Catholic  philo- 
sophy of  Planck  and  Neander  have  arrived.* 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  German  spectacles 
to  inspect  this  matter.  A  man  merely  requires 
a  little  common  sense,  and  freedom  from  sect- 
arian prejudice,  to  see  how  the  case  st^ds.  So 
long  as  a  man  is  thinking  mainly  and  habitually 
of  his  own  sect,  and  the  canonization  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, there  is,  of  course,  no  hope  that  things 
will  be  seen  in  their  natural  relations.  If  it  be 
a  principle  of  your  Church,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  duly  transmitted  only  through  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  church  dignitaries,  of  a  supe- 
rior rank,  called  bishops,  as  electricity  passes 
only  through  proper  conductors,  you  will  not 
want  scraps  of  evidence,  both  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Fathers,  to  dress  out  your  orthodoxy.  But 
if  you  are  not  sworn  to  a  sect — an  open  hearted, 
honest  Christian,  rejoicing  in  the  Catholicity  of 
the  Gospel — you  will  bethink  yourself  calmly, 
that,  as  an  ingenious  pleader  makes  the  best 
speech  when  there  is  least  direct  proof,  (there 
being  more  room  for  conjecture,)  so  an  advo- 
cate of  the  divine  right  of  any  particular  Church 
hierarchy  can  always  be  the  more  consistent 
in  his  theory  the  less  opportunity  church  his- 
tory affords  of  proving  its  inconsistency.  Be- 
cause it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
with  what  we  certainly  know,  he  straightway 
assumes  its  absolute  certainty  ;  and  in  this  way 
the  Apostolical  succession  of  Henry  Exeter  is 
excellently  proved,  and  also  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  Truly  this  age  hath  not  been  enter- 
tained with  a  more  venerable  bubble  than  that  of 
Apostolioitt — O  icie  beseliget  unt  Mentchen  ein 

*  Plstick  in  hit  Gtsch'tchtc  dcr  Chriatlichpii  Gcwilt- 
chaft'i,  VerfaHung  Hanover,  1803;  and  Nnnder,  in  hit 
Church  Hiitory,  Tol.i.  The  Apoilolieal  commtntnTiuof 
hii  Englifh  trauelatorarc  amuung  enough.  This  nimbla 
little  wsg-tail  pUthea  with  "  damnable  itemion ;"  bat 
the  piooB  German  poun  himaeir  calmly  forth  in  a  broad 
itream  of  Chriitian  Catholicity,  to  the  complete  iwamp- 
ing  of  the  Engliah  bithopa  and  all  Chrittian  clerocracf. 
W«  may  remark,  generally,  that  the  German  writer, 
seizes  en  the  great  liring  organizing  idea  at  Chriitiaoity, 
while  the  Eugliahmau  ia  only  anzioua  to  magnify  th* 
pririlegea  and  exalt  the  mystic  importance  of  .the  sacsr« 
dotal  castsk 
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^teMiekerWmhnf  Howsolemn.howdignified.how 
gtdly  gnad  do«  alearned  prelate  not  thow,  when 
Mttiog  forth  these  things !  And  yet  what  is  it  ? 
TbePHicHeeof  theante-Gregorlanorante-Nieene 
Fathers.  Suppose  it  were  the  practice  of  the 
apostles.  Do  the  apostles  lay  down,  as  an  im. 
peratiy*  rule,  everything  that  they  ntention  inci- 
dentally as  a  practice  ?  The  apostles  gave  or- 
dinstion  by  laying  on  of  hands.  Well ;  they 
borrowed  this  custom,  like  many  others,  from  the 
Jews,  and  used  it,  like  sensible  men,  without  think- 
ing whether  it  was  bad  or  good.  But  they  did 
not  say  that,  if  you  please,  you  may  not  ordain  by 
giving  the  Presbyter  a  Bible,  as  sasine  is  taken 
by  delivery  of  earth  and  stone.  A  symbolical 
eeremony  of  this  kind  is  all  very' well  as  a  sym- 
bolical ceremony,  (thouf;h,  with  advancing  civil, 
isation,  it  is  apt  to  become  ludicrous  :)  but  when 
yon  make  mystery  and  magic  of  it,  you  make 
yoarseif  a  trifler ;  and  the  sign  which  was  in- 
tended to  promote  the  reverence,  becomes  the 
practical  caricature  of  the  thing  signified.*  In 
the  same  manner,  if  the  complete  body  of  the 
English  hierarchy  could  be  demonstrated  ver. 
t€iim  tt  literatim  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  we 
are  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  proof  of 
its  apostolic  sanction.  The  necessity  of  those 
times  might  demand  an  oligarchical  government 
for  the  Church  ;  the  necessity  of  the  present 
times  (as  we  rerily  believe  it  does)  may  demand 
a  Repobliean  or  popular  government.  Surely  It 
is  tbe  sheerest  puerility  of  intellect  to  seek  fur 
any  philosophical  or  religious  necessity,  in  adven- 
titious and  ephemeral  matters  of  this  kind.  But 
Oxford  is,  and  has  been,  tbe  nursing  mother  of 
aD  church  superstitions ;  and,  after  Froude,  we 
Bust  not  be  surprised  at  any  ghost  of  a  sickly 
idea  that,  out  of  those  musty  and  monastic 
shades,  (not  the  less  silly  because  mantled  in 
■neh  Greek,)  may  wander  forth  ('o»a^  ij/^ifo 
fatni)  into  the  broad  light  of  substantial  day. 

Apostolical  succession  is,  in  no  sense,  of  divine 
right;  not  in  an  extraordinsry  sense,  because 
to  no  direct  apostolical  institution  can  Episco. 
pal  monopoly  be  traced — and  because  apostolic 
practice  in  such  a  matter  (if  it  could  be  proved) 
is  very  different  from  apostolic  law  ;  not  in  an 
ordinary  sense,  because  Reason  and  the  Light  of 
Nature  utterly  scout  tbe  idea.  Popular  election, 
koworor,  is  of  divine  right,f  both  by  the  law  of 


*  On  (his  mbjcet,  the  First  Bttk  ef  Diteiplint  it  very 
SMSibUt,  **  Other  eersnonies  llian  the  public  approbation 
tt  Iks  people,  and  dcclsratioo  of  the  diief  minieter,  that 
die  pctsoa  IhcT*  pneented  ia  appointed  to  aerre  tbe  Church, 
w«  caaaot  approve ;  for  albeit  the  apoailea  uaed  impoai- 
dfaa  at  handa,  yet  aeeing  the  miracle  is  ceaied,  tbe  uilng 
sf  IW  ceremaay  we  jodgp  not  neceasarf." — C  iv.  4,  3. 

\  Qasiiiliii  iiii  iiiiiie  fifflniliiiii  inn  solos  eccleaiasticos 
dkslectiosSvoeBiloiDinistraruin?  Afflrmatar,  idque  jube 
ainmk— OisaBET  Voet.  FM.  EccUm.  Hist.  Part  I. 
Bka.a.4. 

If  ihssbsimlliiiii  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  concerning 
Cviaail|ht,  in  the  intradaction  to  his  able  pamphlet, 
~  rsoly  10  Frssbytery  as  a  form  of  ebnrch  government 
I  So  be  escloaively  by  divine  sanction,  as  opposed 
ff  «•  afrea  with  him ;  bnl  if  be  also  means 
I  |0|palar  deetioo,  ws  prefer  to  follow  the 


Nntare,  which  declares  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment inherent  in  every  separate  and  independent 
society ;  and  by  apostolic  and  ante-Nicene  prac- 
tice—if such  practice  could  confer  it.  The  Eng- 
lish  Apostolicals  and  Episcopalian    exdusives 
pretend   to   deny   this  practice  ;    but  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  is  ready  to  contradict  them.    Of 
these    we    shall    proceed    to    examine    a    few. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  in  the  apostolic   age,   so  imr  as  can 
be  gathered   from  the  few  documents  that  re- 
main, -  one  thing  is  certain :  Christ  did  not  se- 
parate any  eatte  of  priests  for  the  service  of 
his  Church,  or  endow  any  class  of  its  ordin. 
ary  ministers  with  mystical  and  monopolizing 
gifts  of  grace ;    but  the   Christian  Church,  in 
the  New  Testament,  means  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  saints. 
The   mission  of  the  apostles  was  not  an  epis- 
copizing  of  geographical  dioceses,  (or  parallelo- 
grams, as  Dr  Chalmers  phrased  it,)  but  a  co- 
denization  of  human  hearts.    It  was  not  lawful 
for  any  of  the  first  Christians  to  call  his  brother 
lord  ;  and  he  who  aspired  to  be  greatest  among 
them,  was  ordered  to  make  himself  least.     This 
the  Pope  knew  well,  and  therefore  he  always 
styled  himself  "lervui  tervorum.;"  under  words 
of  the  profoundest  humility,  after  the  true  sanc- 
timonious fashion,  concealing  thoughts  of  the 
most  aspiring  ambition.    But  the  "  serotM  $erw>- 
rum"  had  a  meaning  in  the  apostolic  times ;  and, 
therefore,  St  Paul,  even  with  his  extraordinary 
gifts,   never   endeavours   to  lord   it   over   the 
consciences  of  the  -brethren,  (as  our  modern 
bishops  do,)  with  a  statutory  orthodoxy;  but 
he   addresses   them    freely   and    familiarly— 
"  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  I 
say !"    And  as  to  a  caste  of  priests,  or  a  separate 
order  of  clergy^  whose  services  were  considered 
inditpen sable  to  the  idea  of  Christianity,  we  seo 
no  trace  of  such  a  thing  in  the  New  Testament. 
'I'he  apostles,  on  the  contrary,  seem  anxious  to 
explain  to  the  brethren  that,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  there  is  neither  king  nor  priest,  but  all 
are  kings  nnd  priests  unto  God  ;  and  presbyters, 
evangelists,  and  other  teachers  and  rulers  of  the 
Church,  are  ordered  to  be  respected,  not  because 
hands  had  been  laid  on  them,  or  because  they 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  laying  on  of  hands, 
but  because  of  their  labour  in  the  Lord,  and 
their  abundance  in  good  works.     There  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  office  of  teaching  or  of 
ruling  the  Church,  in  apostolic  times,  was  con- 
fined   to  any  particular  order  of   men.      The 
clergy,  in  our  modern  sense,  with  all  their  dis- 
tinguishing rights,  and  distinguishing  prejudices, 
did  not  exist,  could  not  exist,  in  those  days. 
Clergy  then  (xXJigo/,  1  Pet.  v.  3)  was  synonymous 
with  Church,  (exxXtjff/a,)  and  meant  people.   The 
Fathers  themselves  admit  this  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider '.what  strange  conceits  of  sacerdotal  im. 
portance  began  to  haunt  the  imaginations  of  the 
clerfry  even  before  the  days  of  Cyprian  and  Ter- 
tullian,  we  shall  sec  the  value  of  this  testimony. 
Hilary  (quoted  by  Neander)  says—"  Priraum 
omnes  dooebant  et  omnes  baptizabant ;  at  eres- 
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ceret  pleb*  et  multipUcaretur,omnil>ng  inter  initia 
concessum  est  ut  evangelizarent  et  baptizarent, 
et  Scriptnras  exponerent."  TertuUian  says  the 
same  thing,  De  BaptUm  :  I.,  c.  81 ;  and  Planck 
shews  clearly  that  the  tremendouspenaltyof  ez- 
eommanication,  with  which  the  Pope  enacted  euch 
magnificent  tragedies,  was  originally  exacted  by 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion, and  by  them  pronounced.*  These  things 
being  so,  it  will  appear  only  rational  that  the 
election  of  its  own  office-bearers  should,  from 
the  be^nning,  have  been  recognised  as  a  right 
inherent  in  the  Church,  congregation,  or  brother- 
hood of  the  faithful.  So  it  appears  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (c.  vl.,) 
touching  the  election  of  deacons : — "  Then  the 
twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto 
them,  and  said.  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should 
leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Where- 
fore, brethren,  look  ye  out  among  yuu  seven  men 
of  honest  report,  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom, whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business. 
But  we  wUl  give  ourselves  contii\ually  to  prayer, 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  the  say- 
ing pleased  the  whole  mnltitude :  and  they  chose 
Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor, 
and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicholas,  a  prose- 
lyte of  Antioch ;  whom  they  set  before  the  apos- 
tles :  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their 
hands  on  them."  If  this  is  not  popular  elec- 
tion, and  by  divine  right  too,  (so  far  as  di- 
vine right  can  be  by  apostolical  practice,)  we 
know  not  what  is.  The  people  (irX>)^o;)  choose, 
(i^f  Xc^avr«,)  and  the  apostles  confirm  their  choice 
by  the  solemn  imposition  of  hands.  The  sub- 
stantial right  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
the  mere  form  of  confirmation  is  exercised  by  the 
apostles.  And  this,  too,  in  the  election  of  mere 
deacon*!  "  Episcopus  facit  diaconos,"  was  the 
maxim  of  later  days,  (Cyprian,  ep.  45  ;)  and  in 
later  days  still.  King  Henry's  bishops  told  him 
that  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  by  his  own  kingly  right, 
might  make  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  and 
all  together.  But  the  bishops  now  say  that  no  man 
can  make  a  priest  but  a  bishop ;  and,  after  he  is 
made,  by  their  mystical  rite  of  ordination,  they 
send  him  abroad  into  the  world  to  sneak  into 
some  snug  rectory,  by  venting  bitter  bile  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  please  the  prelates,  and 
turning  smooth  words  to  the  taste  of  the  secular 
powers  that  be,  to  please  the  patrons.  Now,  it 
is  a  curious  fact,  which  every  student  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  primitive  Church  knows,  that 
the  word  which  we  translate  ordination,  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  "  election  by  universal 
•affrage."t    XiigoTo»n(fi(  bears  its  own  lineage 

*  G«*ellschaft'f  VerfuitiDg,  voL  L,  p.  180. 

i*  The  pung«  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApoiUes,  xiv.  23— 
<*  And  whm  they  had  erdained  them  elden  (or  prlettt) 
tn  every  church,"  ihoold  have  been  transliited  voted. 
Whether  King  James*  epiecopal  cemoithip  bad  any  infln- 
•oee  here,  and  our  excellent  innilatorf  followed  the  old 
cbareh  phraeeology,  "  aaking  no  qnntion*  for  conicience' 
wke,"  were  hard  to  lay.  It  ii  notable  enough  that,  in 
3  Cor.vlii.  19,  theytntulatetheiameword  "  ehoien  of  the 
diurcbei."    However  this  be^  it  is  certain  (if  there  be 


on  its  brow,  and  is  properly  explained  by  the 
t^fXi^atrt  (choice)  of  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  the  Acts.  But  this  did  not  please  the  am- 
bition of  the  clergy ;  and  they  soon  contrived 
that  Xiigoro»riei(  should  mean  only  the  laying  on 
of  hands  ;  and  that,  when  a  presbyter  was  elected 
with  this  ceremony,  the  ceremony  should  be  the 
main  thing  in  which  the  power  of  nomination  and 
election  might  be  fitly  merged,  while  nothing 
was  left  to  the  people  but  to  stand  quietly  by  and 
cry  A^/««!  A$/«« ! !  A^/o{! ! !  (Worthy!  Worthy!  • 
Worthy ! ! !)  three  times,  when  they  were  bid. 
So,  at  least,  the  ceremony  of  election  to  the  Pres- 
byterial  office  is  detailed,  in  the  pontifical  of  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  the  apostolical  constitutions 
(viii.  4)  shew  at  length  the  early  practice  in 
which  this  originated.  We  may  quote  the  pas. 
sage  :— 

"  First,  I,  Peter,  say,  that  a  bishop  must  be 
in  all  things  blameless,  and  selected,  for  his  es- 
pecial virtue,  from  among  the  whole  people; 
who  having  been  nominated|and  being  accepted, 
the  people,  congregating  with  the  Presbytery 
and  the  bishops  present,  shall  give  their  consent, 
(trvvEuBoxigrw.)  Then  he  who  presides  shall  aak 
the  Presbytery  and  the  people  if  this  is  the  per- 
son whom  they  wish  for  a  spiritual  ruler ;  and, 
they  agreeing,  he  shall  ask  again  if  the  person 
be  witnessed  by  all  worthy  of  so  honourable  an 
office';  worthy  by  piety  towards  God,  justice  to. 
wards  men,  and  privately  in  the  management  of 
his  family.  And  all  having  given  their  testi- 
mony, not  by  prejudice,  but  honestly,  as  before 
God  and  Christ;  the  Holy  Spirit  also  being  pre. 
sent,  and  all  the  holy  ministering  spirits;  they 
shall  be  asked  a  third  time  if  he  is  truly  worthy 
of  the  ministry,  that,  by  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,  everything  may  be  confirmed  ; 
and  when  they  have  consented  a  third  time,  let 
the  vote  (oiiytfii/Mc)  be  asked  of  all ;  and  silence 
being  ordered,  &c,  &e.,  let  the  ceremony  of 
ordination  go  on !" 

There  is  here,  it  will  be  observed,  something 
more  than  a  form  of  popular  election ;  but  the 
manner  of  managing  the  business  is  evidently 
one  which  would  very  naturally  degenerate  into 
a  form.  The  nomination  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  clergy;  they  proposed  the  candidate,  and 
arranged  all  matters  for  his  ordination  ;  it  is  not 
wonderful,  in  this  case,  witli  their  immense  and, 
in  those  days,  well-merited  influence,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  necessary  consent  of  the  people, 
they  soon  contrived  (and  prescription  has  done 
greater  wonders)  to  have  everything  their  own 
way.  Centuries,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
idea  became  confirmed  that  the  ordination, 
(Xtigorotrisis,')  or  election  to  the  exercise  of  spi. 
ritual  functions,  was  a  matter  of  episcopal  and 
not  of  popular  right.  There  is  a  famous  letter 
of  St  Cyprian  to  the  Spaniards,  which  states, 
in  pretty  strong  terms,  the  power  of  the 
people  in   the    matter  of  electing  bishops  in 

any  mesninf  in  language)  that  Titui,  whom  some  people 
look  upon  u  ordained  first  bUhop  of  the  Cretana,  by  apo*. 
tolical  luccetdoD,  was  voted  into  hia  dignity  (whatever  it 
wm)  by  the  popular  tvffTOge  of  the  churches 
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the  middle  of  the  third  century.  It  may  gra- 
tiff  the  reader  to  see  this  passage  also  at  length. 
After  congratulating  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Spain  on  their  having  deposed  two  idolatrous, 
and  elected  two  orthodox,  bishops ;  the  Bishop  of 
Carthage  proceeds  to  assign  this  reason  why  the 
people  (p/eftt)  should  be  particularly  zealoua  to 
watch  over  the  orthodoxy  of  the  hishops,  viz.,  that 
"they  (the  people)  have  the  principal  power,  at 
teell  m  electing  wortliy  priut*,  ae  in  ejecting  the 
ttnwortA]/.  And  this  practice,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  comes  to  ns  by  divine  authority,  that  the 
priest  shall  be  elected  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  (plebe  praiente,)  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  be  declared  worthy  or  un- 
worthy by  public  judgment  and  testimony.  So 
God  orders  Moses  (Num.  lO)  to  elect  the  priests 
tn  presence  of  the  whole  synagogue  ;  that  is,  he 
orders  and  declares  that  sacerdotal  ordinations 
shall  not  take  place,  but  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  assisting ;  to  the  end  that,  in  their 
presence,  ciimea  may  be  exposed,  and  merits 
proclaimed,  and  a  jutt  and  legitimate  ordination 
take  place  by  the  tuff  rage  and  sentence  of  all," 
These  phrases,  it  willbeallowed,  are  pretty  strong, 
and  from  a  High  Churchman,  too,  as  the  writer 
was,  (though  no  Papist ;)  but  they  only  repeat 
what  we  find  in  Clemens  Romanus  (1  Epist.  ad 
Cor.  44,)  who  speaks  of  the  apostles  appointing 
{xatiSTarrii)  teachers  to  the  Church,  "  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  whole  congregation," 
{tintvitxusaern  ixxX))(r;«$  ^agrii.)  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  procedure 
here  detailed  by  Cyprian  is  very  far  removed 
from  the  liberty  of  the  apostolic  times,  set  forth 
in  the  election  of  deacons.  Not  only  the  pre- 
uding  and  directing  power,  but  the  substantial 
right  of  election,  seems  early  to  have  been 
ssurped  by  the  clergy;  or,  rather  let  us  say, 
freely  and  easily  conceded  by  the  people,  partly 
oat  of  an  easy  confidence,  partly  out  of  a  foolish 
saperstition.  And  thus  matters  vent  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  till,  in  Italy,  the  Pope  declared 
himself  sole  and  supreme  elector  of  bishops ; 
and  the  Church  (now  the  clergy)  fell  a  victim 
to  the  eorrnption  which  is  inherent  in  all  self- 
dected  corporations.  In  Scotland,  a  different 
spectacle  was  exhibited.  The  clergy  banded 
themselves  into  a  close  conspiracy  with  the  landed 
aristocracy  ;  they  were  more  concerned  to  be  a 
respectable  and  a  gentlemanly  than  to  be  a  free 
and  a  pnre  chnrch.  A  main  means  to  secure  this 
wa*  manifestly  to  secure  to  the  Crown  and  the 
eoMBtry  gentlemen  the  absolute  and  uncondi- 
ti«mal  right  of  presenting  to  benefices ;  while  the 
people's  right  of  consent  or  dissent  was  system- 
atiailly  reduced  to  a  mere  form  ;  and  the  laity 
kad,  ia  faet,  nothing  to  do  but  to  swear  to  the 
CaafaMion  of  Faith,  (which  indeed  most  of  them 
bderved  more  honestly  than  their  teachers,)  and 
to  kecr  doll  discourses  read  BBroRS  the  people 
{jprmmmt*  plebe  I)  by  men  who  had  not  the  heart 
toapeaktw  them. 
PwMuUllon  to  s  benefice,  and  ordination  to 
\  ffiMl'l  «fflM  generally,  or  to  a  special  cure 
te  modern  language,  two  rery  dif- 


ferent things.*  The  one  is  properly  an  in. 
corporeal  right,  as  the  jurists  say — the  subject 
of  the  vulgarest  traffic,  and  the  most  mercenary 
compact ;  the  other  is  a  solemn  church-rite,  con> 
fering  a  certain  spiritual  character  on  the  man  ; 
or  it  is  the  act  of  sacerdotal  induction  by  a 
Church  Court,  or  Chnrch  dignitary  thereto  au- 
thorized, introducing  a  spiritual  man  to  the 
special  cure  of  certain  souls.  In  the  primitive 
times  this  distinction  could  not  exist.  The  set- 
ting apart  of  a  person  to  the  sacred  office  was 
entirely  a  spiritual  act,  and  consisted,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  two  parts — the  election  (Xe/^orsv>tn;)  by 
the  people,  and  the  imposition  of  hands  (t'xidteis 
XH^ti)*)  by  the  presiding  office-bearers  who  might 
happen  to  be  present.  How  the  growing  power 
of  the  clergy  inverted  the  natural  order  of  this 
spiritual  act,  assuming  to  themselves  the  election 
as  a  part  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  leaving 
the  people  only  a  general  approbation  of  their 
doings,  or,  at  most,  a  right  to  state  positive  and 
tangible  objections,  we  have  also  hinted.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  the  progress  of -this  corruption 
developed  in  detail  may  consult  Planck's  admir. 
able  work,  above  quoted.  We  may  only  indicate 
shortly  a  few  main  points  in  this  sacerdotal  me- 
tamorphosis of  the  Church.  In  the  first  place, 
as  the  primitive  clergy  did  not  stand  out  in  a 
distinct  shape  as  opposed  to  the  people,  these 
latter  had  no  cause  to  look  upon  the  actings  of 
their  spiritual  guides  with  the  jealous  watchful- 
ness of  men  who  have  reason  to  believe  that  their 
just  rights  may  be  encroached  on.  Qui  facit 
per  alium  facit  per  se  was  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  the  primitive  Christians  with  regard  to  the 
deeds  of  their  presbyters.  The  bishop  was  the 
perpetual  representative  of  the  people,  into 
whose  bands  they  willingly  committed  the  ex- 
ercise of  rights  wiiich,  in  strict  order,  they  ought 
to  have  exercised  themselves.  Churchmen  (even 
primitive  presbyters)  are  fond  of  power ;  and 
everything  that  the  people  did  not  positively  re- 
fuse, they  were  willing  to  take.  In  the  second 
place,  the  original  bishops,  Titus,  Timothy, 
Clemens,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  &c.  were  strong 
captains  and  bold  witnesses  to  the  truth,  stand- 
ing in  the  van  of  danger.  They  literally  created 
in  many  cases  the  churches  which  they  ruled. 
The  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  Christianity  was 
pre-eminently  incarnated  in  them.  The  unlimited 
confidence  which  was  placed  in  them  could  not 
be  more  than  they  deserved.  The  Chnrch  was 
helpless,  the  bishop  gave  it  strength;  the  Church 
was  distracted,  the  bishop  breathed  into  it,  even 
by  his  silent  presence,  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
peace.  The  primitive  pastors  were  fathers,  not 
masters;  the  masters  that  came  in  afterwards 
could  have  no  right  superior  to  that  of  fathers, 
for  the  right  of  the  father  is  supreme.  His  com- 
mands might  be  the  same,  but  the  manner  of 
commanding  was  different.  The  spirit  of  lovb 
was  gone ;  and  the  people,  who  had  rejoiced  in 
the  obedience  of  sons,  now  found  themselves 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable 
slavery.  In  the  third  place,  the  churches,  which 
were  originally  scattered  »nd  independent,  be. 
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gan — partly  from  the  natural  effect  of  increase, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection  and  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  fellowship — to  club  to- 
gether into  dioceses  and  provinces  ;  in  which 
clubs  the  bishops  of  the  diocesan  and  provincial 
t'jwns  naturally  acquired,  first  a  directory,  and, 
by  degrees,  an  oAcial  superiority.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  with  his  college  of  presbyters,  in 
the  third  century,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  stray  isolated  congregations  of  the 
apostolic  times.  In  these  congregations,  the 
people  naturally  exercised  (for  there  was  no- 
body near  to  interfere  with  their  ezercisiug)  all 
the  rights  peculiar  to  a  society  of  brethren 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  :  but  when  a  regular  army  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  acolyths,  lectors, 
and  exorcitts,  was  organized  for  the  management 
of  the  ecclesiastical  associations  uf  a  large  cum- 
brous district,  it  was  natural  that  the  more  im- 
portant a£fairs  of  the  Church  should  be  conducted 
mainly  by  men  whose  situation  rendered  them 
peculiarly  fitted  for  comprehending  the  spirit,  as 
wellasarrnngingthe  detail  of  nil  Church  matters. 
Hence,  when  a  bishop  was  to  be  elected,  instead 
of  the  universal  suffrage  (Xi/^orovigff/;)  of  the 
congregation,  which  would  now,  in  some  in- 
stHooes,  have  been  impossible,  and,  perhaps,  in 
other  cases,  have  given  rise  to  heats  and  commo- 
tions ;  the  presbyters  uf  the  diocese  assembled, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral 
church,  managed  matters  quietly  among  them, 
selves ;  and  merely  called  out  the  people,  by  way 
of  formality,  to  civo  their  public  concurrence  to 
their  choice.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  they  paid  nu  regard  whatever  to  the  known 
wishes  of  the  cungregration.  In  those  days,  it 
WHK  the  interest  of  the  priests  as  much  as  of  (he 
jieupla  to  have  a  zealous  and  a  talented  bishop. 
Such  men,  uf  course,  were  not  to  be  found  every- 
where in  days  of  ptrsecution.  People  and  priest, 
for  the  most  part,  murked  and  knew  the  favoured 
individual  beforehand  ;  and  thus  a  formal  voting 
might,  in  most  cases,  be  dispensed  with.  All  these 
circumstances  worked  together  to  change  the  po- 
pular leaders  of  the  Charch  into  oligarchic  rulers ; 
everything,  as  yet,  perfectly  innocent,  perfectly 
natural,  and  perfectly  proper.  But  motives  of 
n  low  and  selti>h  kind  also  interfered.  First,  no 
doubt,  as  we  have  hinted  all  along,  there  was 
positive  ambition,  spiritual  pride,  and  the  Old 
Adam,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Nevertheless 
they  were  under  a  very  pious  delusion.  They 
sincerely  believed  themselves  to  be  under  the 
continual  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  way 
different  from  vulvar  mortals ;  and  with  this 
axiom  all  their  passions  weresanotitied,  and  every 
smallest  act  that  they  performed,  in  a  ministe- 
rial capacity,  was  straightway  magniAed  into  a 
miracle.  BaptiHm,  fur  instance,  the  simple  sign  of 
spiritual  purification,  became  baptismal  regene- 
ration; the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  expressive  commemorative  symbol  of  the  Sa- 
viour's death,  became,  by  virtue  uf  the  priest's 
prayer,  tho  actual  body  and  blood  uf  God;  and  the 
imposition  of  hands,  as  we  have  seen,  becnme  vlso 
B  great  mystery,  (j/,vgri]gioii,  a  sacrament;)  a  mag- 


netic virtue  was  supposed  to  stream  from  the  or> 
dsiner's  hands ;  a  sign  became  a  reality  ;  and 
"  AcoiPB  Spikitum  SANOTtm,"  was  said,  without 
blasphemy,  by  men  who  believed  the  Church  (that 
is,  the  clergy)  inspired,  and  the  councils  of  the 
Bishops  infallible.  As  fur  the  people,  how  could 
they  refuse  to  believe  what  their  best  friends, 
most  faithful  councillors,  and  wisest  teachers 
taught  them  ?  Who  was  learned  enough  among 
the  mass  of  Augustine's  congregation,  in  Hippo, 
to  distinguish  what  Augustine  invented,  out  of 
his  pride  or  subtilty,  and  what  St  Paul  preached 
by  divine  commission  ?  Augustine  himself  knew 
no  Hebrew,  and  little  Greek.  In  times  of  dark- 
ness, a  sacerdotal  caste  was  almost  unavoidable : 
they  who  actually  were  the  only  learned,  seemed 
to  possess  an  exclusive  divine  right  to  teach  and 
to  elect  those  who  should  teach  after  them. 
The  people  had  no  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
they  readily  yielded  themselves  up  to  those  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  guide  them.  Chris, 
tianity  gradually  assumed  the  for^n  that  it  exhi- 
bited in  the  middle  ages.  The  Christians  of  the 
first  century  were  the  companions  of  the 
apostles ;  those  of  the  tenth,  the  bondmen  of 
the  clergy. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  authorities  above 
quoted  in  support  of  the  original  freedom  of 
election  in  the  Christian  churches,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  quote  two  modem  authorities,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  their  due  weight  with  all  im- 
partial men  ;  Blackstone  and  Gibbon. 

"Election  was,  in  the  early  times,"  says  the 
great  English  authority,  "  the  usual  mode  of 
elevation  to  the  Episcopal  chair,  throughout  all 
Christendom ;  and  tBis  was  promiscuously  per- 
formed by  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  clergy."— 
Instit.,  B.  I.,  c.  ii. 

Gibbon  speaks  in  strong  terms  :— "  The  sub- 
mission or  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, on  various  occasions,  afforded  different  pre* 
cedents,  which  were  insensibly  converted  into 
positive  laws,  and  provincial  customs ;  bul  it  tea* 
everywhere  admitted,  at  a  fundamental  nuucim  pf 
religiout  policy,  that  no  bithop  could  lie  impottd  on 
an  orthodox  church  vithout  the  content  of  it*  mem^ 
her*.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of  tha 
public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Koma 
and  Constantinople,  might  effectually  declare 
their  wishes  in  the  choice  of  a  primate :  but 
those  absolute  monarchs  respected  the  freedom 
of  ecclesiastical  elections ;  and,  while  they  die. 
tributed  and  reserved  the  honours  of  the  Stat* 
and  army,  they  allowed  eighteta  hundred  perpetual 
magitirate*  to  receive  their  important  qglee*/rom 
the  free  rvffrage*  uf  the  people." 

Milman  endeavours  tu  take  away  the  point  of 
this  passage  by  a  note  from  Planck,  to  the  effect 
thHt,  in  the  imperial  residences,  the  emperors, 
immediately  after  thry  had  taken  the  Christian 
Church  under  State  protection,  put  the  Christiaa 
bishops  under  State  patronage  :  But  this  is  in  no 
wise  subversive  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  the 
first  three  centuries ;  nor  does  it  affect  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  in  remote  provincial  dioceses, 
where,  the  eame  Planck  assures  us  that,  lo  lete 
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u  the  sixth  eentury,  the  people  aeeerted  their 
right  of  electing  bishops.  Gibbon,  indeed,  was 
too  much  of  a  philosopher  not  to  see  that  secular 
patronage  was  a  thing  as  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  Christianity  as  with  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Chnrcb.  Church  and  State,  according 
to  the  genuine  Christian  philosophy,  might  enter 
into  many  contracts  and  special  arrangements 
with  one  another  ;  but  still  they  remained  essen- 
tially distinct  and  independent;  of  all  Erastian- 
itm  incapable,  without  instant  destruction.  So 
he  says,  admirably,  in  another  passage  of  the 
same  book — 

"The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a 
peculiar  revenue,  and '  to  regulate  the  internal 
policy  of  their  republic  by  a  code  of 'laws,  which 
were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
the  practice  of  300  years.  When  Constantino 
embraced  the  faith  of  the  cross,  he  seemed  to 
contract  a  perpetual  alliance  with  a  distinct  and 
independent  toeiety ;  and  the  privileges  granted 
or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  ur  by  his  succes- 
sors, were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  favours 
of  the  court,  but  as  the  juet  and  inalienable  right* 
6f  the  eeeletiaetieal  order." 

This  language  might  well  be  adopted  by  Dun. 
lop,  Chalmers,  Candli^^h,  and  others,  who  are,  at 
present,  so  manfully  defending  the  spiritual  in- 
dependence of  the  Church  ;  for,  though  an  estab- 
lidied  church  is  too  generally  hampered  and 
clotrged  in  many  ugly  ways,  (besides  that  it  ham- 
pers and  clogs  other  people,)  yet,  that  any 
Christian  Church  may  properly  be  styled  a  mere 
creattire  of  the  State,  (except  the  monstrous 
Church-making  of  King  Henry  VIII.,)  is  a  mere 
lawyer's  idea,  and  ought  to  have  no  wider  circiu 
latioo  than  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House. 

If  any  one  now  says,  that  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  adduced  is  irrelevant  to  the  modern 
^estioB  of  lay-patronage,  because  the  practice 
sf  the  Christian  Church  voluntary  can  be  no  law 
to  the  Christian  Church  established  ;  we  ask  that 
person  what  sort  of  a  laW  shall  we  consider  that 
to  he  which  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  the  al- 
bwed  practice,  but  with  the  expressed  principle 
of  the  Church,  in  the  purest  and  most  glorious 
age  ?  If  patronage  be  an  essential  part  of  an 
establishment,  then,  without  going  into  any  fur- 
th«r  argument,  establishments  must  drop.  The 
Church,  which  is  the  Israel  of  God,  dare  not  act 
Ibaii,  and  sell  her  freedom  and  independence  for 

•  »ess  of  pottsge.  Ebenezer  Erskine  saw  this  a 
•eatary  ago,  like  a  seer,  and  acted  upon  his 
kaewkdge  like  a  hero.  The  present  Veto-men, 
if  they  are  consistent,  ought  to  canonize  him,  and 
plaee  Us  bust  above  the  Commissioner's  head  in 
tiw  General  Assembly. 

Bat  what  shall  we  say  to  the  English  Aposto- 
lie^?  If  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  be  infallible 
l^idw  in  siush  sacerdotal  fooleries  as  Episcopal 
•niteatiea,  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  like, 
wtf  sfeaU  Bot  these  persons  dictate  our  practice 
it  <M  >itttr  of  pt^uiar  election  ?    Froude  was 

•  jl0H^Mr  here.    "  The  mode  of  appointing 
'  Mya  he,  (i.  370),  "  is  the  real  seut 


of  the  disorder  of  the  Church.  The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  sure  I  am  that,  unless  seme* 
thing  be  done  about  it,  there  must  be  a  separa. 
tion  in  the  Church  before  long,  and  I  shall  be 
one  of  the  separatists."  Froude  had  but  one 
idea ;  but  he  had  worked  out  that  idea  into  a 
marvellous  and  poetical  consistency,  of  which 
your  sensible  men  have  no  conception.  He  was 
no  Romanist ;  he  could  not  swallow  the  Council 
of  Trent  at  a  gulp,  with  all  that  went  before  and 
all  tliat  might  come  after  it :  but  he  lived  in  the 
monastico-sacerdotal  Christianity  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  he  saw  plainly  that  an  ApostolioaIi 
Church,  whose  highest  office-bearers  are  elected 
by  secular  influence,  in  this  country  by  a  poli- 
tical party,  (who  may  be  Wntos,)  was  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  If  the  Whigs  had  not  come 
into  office,  however,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
poor  lad  would  ever  have  seen  so  clearly  on 
this  point. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  immediate  effect  had 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  by  Constan. 
tine,  on  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  people? 
Two  new  things  came  into  the  Church ;  endow* 
ments  and  lay-pntronnge ;  and  with  these  the 
secular  metamorphosis  of  the  Christian  Church 
began.  The  endowment,  however,  worked  ad- 
mirably, not  only  in  secularizing  the  minds  of 
the  clergy,  but  in  rendering  them  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  people  in  the  last  and  most 
necessary  ties  that  had  bound  them.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  priests,  as  a  separate  order,  became 
now  complete.  But  the  clergy  paid  a  high  price 
for  this  independence.  At  the  outset  of  their 
alliance  with  the  State,  there  was  no  Pope  to 
lead  them  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  hav- 
ing loosened  themselves  from  the  bunds  of  living 
connexion  with  the  people,  they  came  imme- 
diately under  the  power  of  the  prince;  for 
there  was  no  other  power  in  those  days — and 
the  prince  was  supreme.  Two  things  happened. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  assumed  the  right,  first, 
of  confirming  the  election  of  bishops,  and,  by 
degrees,  of  taking  that  election  into  their  own 
hands.  This  seemed,  indeed,  but  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  protection  which  the  early  emperora 
afforded  the  Church  against  its  persecutors. 
Again,  Christianity  now  knew,  for  the  first  time, 
what  it  was  to  become  a  fashionable  or  Court 
religion ;  the  doctrines  of  fishermen  were  believed 
by  Aulic  councillors;  and  the  gospel  of  the  poor 
found  every  Graf  and  Heerzog  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  willing  to  signalize  himself  by 
munificence  to  the  clergy,  and  promoting  schemes 
of  church-extension ;  and  not  merely  fashion, 
but  real  piety  and  warm  devotion,  were  at  th« 
bottom  of  these  things.  Church  and  State  worked 
amicably  together,  and  almost  seemed  identified  ; 
innumerable  churches  were  built  at  the  private 
cost  of  pious  landholders ;  and  when  the  builder 
claimed  the  right  of  presenting  a  'priest  to  hie 
own  church,  he  only  seemed  to  be  claiming  his 
own.  The  original  patron,  or  pious  lord  of  a 
manor,  founding  a  church  and  endowing  a  priest 
on  his  own  territory,  never  could  appear  as  a 
usurper  of  church  rights ;  he  was  himself  a  part 
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of  the  cbarcb  general,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  moat  active  and  influential  member  of  that 
congregation  whose  priest  he  nominated.  So  far 
from  viewing  him  with  suspicion,  both  priest  and 
people  had  every  reason  to  look  with  gratitude, 
reverence,  and  pleasant  acquiescence  on  the  do. 
ings  of  patrons.  But  gratitude  is  apt  to  forget 
itself.  The  heir  was  the  same  person  in  law 
with  the  defunct ;  but  he  might  be,  and  often 
wag,  a  very  different  person  in  reality.  So  soon 
as  the  right  of  the  original  patron  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  ungodly  cuccessor,  the  whole 
relation  of  patronage  was  changed ;  the  blessing 
became  a  curse ;  and  the  Church  of  Christ  found, 
but  found  too  late,  that  a  man  who  submits 
to  be  patronised  one  moment,  may,  by  the  same 
right,  be  persecuted  the  next.  Induction  into 
the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  now  became  a 
matter  of  vulgar  merchandise ;  and  the  cure  of 
souls  was  familiarly  and  most  appropriately  de- 
nominated a  living.  But  the  spirit  of  the  clergy 
was  too  high  in  the  middle  ages  to  tolerate  such 
appalling  Erastianism  as  the  counsels  of  the 
moderate  party  made  dominant  through  the 
Church  of  ScoUand  in  later  times.  Private  pa- 
tronages, when  once  constituted,  were  allowed 
to  remain,  (for  the  law  could  recognise  no  spi. 
ritual  equities;)  but  a  bold  stand  was  made 
against  imperial  usurpation  ;  and  whereas  there 
were  only  two  luminaries  in  the  public  heaven 
of  those  times,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
Gregory  VI  I.  made  it  out  successfully  that  the 
Pope  should  be  the  Sun,  and  the  Emperor  only 
the  Moon.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Ilil. 
debrand  was  right  in  this  matter.  Nicholas  II., 
under  his  direction,  held  a  council  at  Rome, 
(anno  1058,)  wherein  he  declared  that  the  accus- 
tomed confirmation  of  the  papal  election  by  the 
Emperor,  should  not  be  held  necessary  to  a  legal 
election ;  and  that,  henceforward,  the  head  of 
the  Church  should  be  elected  by  a  conclave  of 
the  prime  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  Col. 
lege  of  Cardinals  ;  and  that  election  be  held  just 
and  legitimate  in  itself,  without  imperial  inter, 
ference.  The  same  high  principle  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal independence  was  asserted  by  Hildebrand, 
when  he  came  to  the  Popedom,  against  Henry 
IV.  The  collision  between  ('burch  and  State, 
in  the  matter  of  investiture  by  ring  and  crosier, 
and  the  barefooted  and  bareheaded  penance  of 
the  German  Emperor,  before  the  wintry  walls 
of  the  Tuscan  palace,  are  known  to  all  readers  of 
history.  In  England,  "  that  obstinate  and  arro- 
gant prelate,"  (as  Blackstone  will  have  it,)  Arch- 
bishop  Anselm  carried  out  the  spiritual  theory  of 
church  election,  against  Henry  I. ;  and  the 
Church  was  triumphant  again,  till,  as  the  same 
Blackstone  says.  King  Henry  VIII.  restored  the 
ancient  right  of  nomination  to  the  Crown.  But 
this  ancient  right  was,  as  we  have  shewn,  a  mere 
usurpation.  The  "  Jut  regium"  never  could 
extend  to  spiritual  matters  by  any  other  law  but 
by  the  law  of  robber}'.  Our  Protestant  writers, 
indeed,  are  accustomed  to  declaim  against  Hilde- 
brand, (whom  they  pun  into  Hell-brand,)  and  to 
Uud  the  doings  of  Henry  VU\.  as  a  great 


Church  Reformer.  But  this  is  merie  party  pre< 
judice.  Pope  Gregory,  in  the  matter  of  investi- 
tures, acted  consistently  with  the  theory  and 
with  the  early  practice  of  the  Church.  Our 
modern  Presbyterian  Veto-men  act  exactly  upon 
the  same  principle,  and  that  principle  is  Indb- 
PEN'DENCE.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Dr 
Chalmers  claims  independence  for  the  Church — 
that  is,  the  people  ;  while  Gregory  claimed  that 
independence  for  the  Church — that  is,  the 
clergy.  But  the  difference  is  merely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
nineteenth  ;  in  the  great  and  inviolable  idea  of 
Church  supremacy  in  Church  mattert,  Dr  Chal- 
mers and  Pope  Gregory  are  at  one.  There  ia 
nothing  unchristian  in  the  mere  idea  of  a  Pope; 
the  Church  bf  Christ,  throughout  the  world,  may 
as  consistently  be  ruled  by  one  Pope,  as  by  tw* 
Archbishops  in  England  ;  and  so  long  as  neither 
Chalmers  nor  Gregory  pretend  to  lord  it  over 
things  temporal,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Gregory  did  attempt 
also  to  lord  it  over  things  temporal,  (whether 
certain  Protestant  Popes  have  not  virtually 
done  the  same  thing,  we  do  not  at  present  in- 
qnire ;)  but  bating  this  offence,  so  long  as  the 
Pope's  supremacy  identifies  itself  with  Church 
independence,  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  Ro- 
manists for  their  exertions  in  this  matter,  and 
acknowledge  them  as  fellow.workers  in  the  same 
cause.  Was  it  not,  indeed,  a  noble  heroism  with 
which  Father  Campian,  under  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Carthusian  monks  under  Plenty,  withstood,  to  tha 
death,  the  new-fangled  royal  orthodoxy  of  the 
English  Reformers  ?  Truly,  if  the  Church  must 
have  a  head  upon  earth,  the  Pope  was  a  much 
more  likely  one  than  the  King ! — and  it  stands  a 
monument  of  indelible  disgrace  to  English  Pr«>> 
testantism,  that  so  many  eminent  men  should 
have  died  martyrs  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath 
which,  to  a  calm  philosopher,  appears  monstrous 
absurdity,  and,  to  a  pious  Catholic,  could  not 
appear  anything  less  than  blasphemy.  But  we 
shall  say  nothing  more  of  this;  as  it  is  not  allowed 
a  Christian  virtue,  in  any  Protestant,  to  praise  a 
Papist.  Only,  we  assert,  (and  that  strange  crea- 
ture Froude,  saw  this  also,*)  that  the  Elizabeth aa 
Protestants,  in  bringing  in  jut  regium  into  spi- 
ritual matters,  were  acting  most  inconsistently, 
not  only  with  Protestantism,  but  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  idea  of  a  Christian  Church.  The  Pa- 
pists and  the  Puritans  both  claimed  jut  divinutn 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  both  consistently  ; 
so  far  as  that  claim  related  to  Church  govern- 
ment, we  disallow  both  ;  so  far  as  it  related  to 
Church  independence,  both  are  right.  When 
Pope  Gregory,  by  his  party  in  Germany,  made  a 
new  Emperor,  he  sent  him  a  crown,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  verse— 
"  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petnu  diadtma  liudotpho.^ 

*  *'  Tbe  Epiacopaliani  did  not  clsim  jui  divinum  ;  in. 
deed  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  partf  coniidered  her  ■■ 
the  origin  of  Eccleaiaitical  powen.  The  Puritsni  thoufht 
it  axiomatic  that  there  nrnit  be  a  Church  governmeak 
with  jus  dwinum  ;  and  aince  they  had  been  taught  to  de- 
spise hiatory  and  traditioD,  looked  for  it  in  the  Bible.*'-^ 
Jiemaim,  I,  325. 
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This  was  absurd  enongh ;  for  Peter  had  oo  com- 
iniMion  to  give  diadems  ;  but  wag  it  less  absurd 
in  Henry  to  convert  his  palace  into  s  manufac- 
tory for  articles  of  faith,  and  turn  Protestant 
Courts  of  Justice  into  Councils  of  Catholio^or. 
thodoxy?  Doubtless,  the  absurdity  of  creed, 
making  here  reached  its  climax.  Only  we  can. 
not  psM  this  censure  on  onr  fellow  Protestants 
withoat  mentioning  its  palliation.  The  Pope 
was  formidable  in  those  days :  he  had  a  sword  as 
well  as  a  crosier ;  and,  unless  the  Protestants 
were  content  quietly  to  be  cut  down,  they  must 
needs  have  some  champion  equally  well  armed 
to  fight  for  them.  Now  there  was  no  champion 
that  could  dispute  the  ground  with  the  Pope 
hut  the  Magistrate  ;  it  was,  therefore,  the  policy 
of  bU  Protestants  to  win  over  the  Princes  of 
the  earth  to  their  side  ;  without  this,  indeed,  they 
would  have  been  utterly  extirpated :  and  as  the 
Pope,  to  his  Episcopal  crosier,  had  added  the 
King's  sword ;  so  the  Protestants,  to  the  sword 
of  the  King,  added  the  Bishop's  crosier.  Thus 
the  adverse  champions  were  fairly  met. 

But  this  was  merely  a  concession,  and  a  tem- 
porary one.  The  true  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism were  essentially  opposed  to  all  mongrelism 
of  Church  and  State  ;  much  less  could  they  al. 
low  the  monstrous  Erastianism  of  Henry.  This 
important  point  (for  the  whole  veto  question 
hinges  on  it)  will  be  made  most  clear,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  other 
pnhlie  and  authentic  protocols  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  to  which  great  world-revolution  (as  the 
Germans  say)  the  course  of  inquiry  now  leads 
as. 

The  Angsbnrg  Confession  was  composed  by 
Philip  Melancthon,  and  presented  to  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  v.,  in  presence  of  the  orders  of  the  em- 
pire, in  diet  assembled,  anno  1530.  In  the  chapter 
"Ds  PotettaU  Eeclenattiea,"  we  read — "  Great 
disputes  have  been  in  the  Church  concerning  the 
power  of  bishops;  and  many  evils  have  resulted 
from  the  confounding  of  Civil  and  Ecclesias. 
tieal  jurisdiction.  But  ecclesiastical  power  con- 
cerns only  eternal  things,  and  has  as  little  to  do 
with  political  administration,  as  with  the  art 
of  music  or  any  other  art.  For  the  objects  of 
political  administration  are  altogether  distinct 
from  the  objects  of  a  Church.  The  magistrate 
defends,  not  minds,  but  bodies  and  corporal 
things,  against  public  wrongs;  and  he  coerces 
men  with  the  sword  and  with  corporal  pain,  that 
he  may  preserve  civil  peace  and  justice."  This  de- 
claration was  pointed  principally  ngainst  the  usur- 
pation of  temporal  power  by  the  Bishops.  Me- 
lancthon, who  was  a  wise  and  a  politic  man,  took 
care,  on  this  delicate  occasion,  to  say  nothing 
abent  the  other  grievance  of  the  Papal  times, 
the  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  power  by  tbe 
ptuees.  This  principle  of  distinct  and  separate 
Iwiadietion,  however,  when  consistently  carried 
mit,  leads  necessarily  to  the  condemnation  of 
hy  ytwnage,  and  the  restitution  to  the  Church 
■fkar  ancient  power  of  electing  her  own  office- 
Aceordingly,  the  Helvetic  Confession 
» plainly  oat  on  this  subject — (C.  18, 


De  Ministris  Ecclesiae.) — "  Ecclesiastical  min. 
isters  should  be  called  and  elected  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  legitimate  election  ;  that  is,  let  them  be 
religiously  chosen  by  the  Church,  or  by  persons 
deputed  to  this  effect  by  the  Church,  in  a  just 
order,  without  crowds,  seditions,  or  contention." 
This  clause  clearly  cuts  at  lay-patronage  ;  hut  it 
is  so  expressed  as  to  allow  of  that  abuse ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  public  confes. 
sions  of  any  Protestant  church  to  declare  against 
a  right  which  tbe  law  of  every  Protestant  state 
more  or  less  recognised.  It  was  the  wisdom, 
therefore,  of  those  who  framed  these  documents, 
to  touch  on  this  matter  as  lightly  as  possible,  or 
to  let  it  pass  altogether.  Our  Westminster  Con. 
fession  says  nothing  more  than  that  the  Church 
possesses  a  government  within  herself,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  ;  and  nothing 
more  could  he  said,  so  long  as  patronage  was  the 
recognised  law  of  the  land :  but  what  the  true 
sentiments  were,  both  of  the  Helvetic  Church, 
the  Dutch  Church,  and  all  the  sister  churches 
that  sprung  from  Calvin,  may  very  easily  he 
shewn.  Calvin  discourses  at  length  on  this  sub. 
ject,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Institutions,  c  iii. 
b.  15.  His  main  idea  seems  to  he,  that  the 
substantial  right  shall  be  in  the  people,  accord, 
ing  to  the  texts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
above  quoted,  while  the  Presbytery  exercise  a 
controlling  and  directing  power.  "  Habemus  ergo 
esse  banc  ex  verbo  dei  legitimam  ministri  voca. 
tionem,  ubi  ex  populi  consensu  et  approbatione 
creantur  qui  visi  fuerint  idonei :  praesse  autem 
electioni  debere  alios  pastores,  ne  quid  vel  per 
levitatem,  vel  per  mala  studis,  vel  per  tumultum 
a  multitudine  peccetur." 

On  the  subject  of  lay.patronage,  Beza,  the 
second  great  doctor  of  our  Church,  is  quits 
furious:— 

"  As  for  the  creatures  of  the  Pope,  this  I  say, 
this  I  proclaim,  that  all  their  provisions,  present- 
ations, collations,  signatures,  hulls,  &c.,  are  so 
many  windows,  through  which  men  rush  by  force 
into  the  fold  of  the  Lord ;  so  many  coney, 
burrows,  by  which  they  undermine  the  house  of 
God  ;  inasmuch  as  neither  in  the  Word  of  God, 
nor  in  any  writing,  Greek  or  Latin,  of  the  pa- 
rent Church,  is  any  mention  made  of  these 
things ;  which,  indeed,  originally  Satan  spewed 
out,  that  he  might  poison  the  family  of  the 
Church  ;  and,  therefore,  I  count  it  sin  to  talk  of 
the  reformation  of  these  things,  concerning 
which,  all  serious  and  pious  men  can  only  have  but 
one  opinion  ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  ejected,  abo- 
lished, and  altogether  annihilated."  (Apud  Voet, 
Pol.  Eccles.  Pol.  8,  lib.  iii.,  c.  iv.)  From  this 
learned  Dutchman  it  was  our  original  intention 
to  have  given  some  details  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Dutch  Church,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  matter  of  sacerdotal  election ;  but 
the  fear  of  being  tedious  has  kept  us  back.  We 
may  only  state  shortly,  that  though  Voet  holds, 
with  Calvin,  that  the  Presbytery  hasa  directing, 
deliberative,  and  judicial  power  in  the  election  ; 
he  nevertheless  maintains,  most  sturdily,  that  the 
consent  of  the  people  5ona  fidt  given,  is  to  enter 
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•8  an  eMsntial  element  into  the  coniideratlon  of 
the  Presbytery,  To  secure  thii,  a  precognition 
of  the  popular  mind  is  ordered  to  be  taken  by 
the  Presbytery,  as  an  esaential  pait  of  the  elec- 
tion. And  to  shew  how  important  the  Dutch 
divine  ceteems  popular  assent ;  in  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  the  candidate  who  is  preferred 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  is  to  be 
elected  solely  because  of  this  majority,  ho 
answers — Ve*  1  as  the  general  rule ;  but  special 
exceptions  may  occur,  in  which  a  right  of  inter- 
posinif  and  ejecting  is  left  to  the  Presbytery.  Wo 
need  not  add,  that,  with  these  sentiments,  Voet  is 
»  decided  enemy  to  lay- patronage,  which  he  de- 
nounces as  a  thing  altogether  foreign  to  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches,  and  of  which 
Grotius  and  the  Arminians  had  undertaken  tbe 
hopeless  advocacy.  In  these  opinions  of  Calvin 
and  Voet,  we  seem  to  find  the  germ  of  the  jutte 
milieu  system,  between  absolute  patronage  and  po- 
pular election,  which  Dr  Muir  had  the  credit  of 
proposing  in  the  General  Assembly.  But  we  warn 
the  Christian  people  to  beware  of  this  scheme  ; 
fur'though  both  Calvin  and  Dr  Muir  propose  it 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  though  it  looks  very 
wise  and  orderly  upon  paper,  it  has  one  great 
fault : — in  practice  it  won't  work.  Unless  the 
clergy  were  angels,  indeed,  they  could  not  be 
intrusted  with  such  a  loose  and  vague  equity 
as  is  here  set  forth.  Either  the  people  must 
elect  positively  by  a  "  oali.,"  or  refuse  absolutely 
by  a  VETO.  Their  power  of  electing  the  man 
they  like,  or  rejecting  the  man  they  dislike, 
must  be  absolute ;  otherwise  the  election  is  not 
in  them  substantially,  and  their  power  of  con- 
sent little  better  than  the  Queen's  consent  to  an 
act  of  Parliament  that  has  passed  unanimously 
through  both  Houses.  For  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  positive  objections  to  a  man's  temper, 
character,  or  gifts,  is  always  invidious;  and 
therefore,  unless  Dr  Muir  can  embody  in  his 
measure  some  tangible  guarantee  that  the 
free  consent  of  the  People  thall  he  the  principal 
thing  considered  by  the  Presbytery  in  all  induc- 
tions of  presentees,  his  scheme  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
vague    right    of    Presbyterial     direction    and 


supervision  in  the  admission  of  ministers,  was 
the  very  thing  that  deprived  the  people  of 
all  voice  in  the  matter.  "They  were  allowed  to 
state  reasonable  objections ;  and  the  Presbytery 
judged  of  the  rationality.  What  this  procedure 
would  end  in,  with  such  an  ambitious  thing  aa 
human  nature,  need  not  be  said.  By  suffering 
this,  in  the  first  three  centuries,  the  people 
played  the  whole  election  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy ;  and  by  suffering  this  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  (under  the  "wise  and  enlightened  policy" 
of  the  moderate  Presbyteries,)  they  made  tb« 
ri>;ht  of  the  patron  absolute.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  Calvin  (though  a  stout 
assertor  of  Church  power)  meant  some* 
thing  more  than  a  mere  name,  when  he  dis- 
coursed, at  length,  on  the  "  oaixino"  of  Christian 
ministers  by  the  Christian  people.  The  Reformers 
of  the  1 6th  century  were  too  fresh  from  the  many 
mockeries  of  Romanism,  to  bring  out  any  new- 
fangled, decent,  and  solemn  liks  of  their  own. 
They  knew  very  well  that  the  form  of  a  call  ex- 
isted in  the  Romish  Church,  and  was  to  be  heard 
daily  in  the  ordination  of  presbyters.*  Neither 
Martin  Luther  nor  John  Calvin  were  men  who, 
with  an  air  of  dignified  solemnity,  would  discourse 
seriously  of  what  they  knew  to  be  humbug.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  John  Knox  and  our  early 
Scottish  Reformers,  fresh  from  the  Geneva  at- 
mosphere of  liberty,  express  themselves  very 
strongly  and  pointedly  on  this  matter  of  popular 
election.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
(the  Book  of  Policy  at  present  recognised  by  the 
^hurch  of  Scotland,)  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  The  liberty  of  the  election  of  persons 
callit  to  the  Ecclesiastical  functions,  and  observit 
without  interruption  swa  lang  as  the  Kirk  was 
not  corruptit  by  Antichrist,  we  desyre  to  be  re- 
storit  and  reteinit  within  this  realm  ;  swa  that 
nane  be  intrudit  upon  ony  congregation,  either 
be  the  Prince  or  ony  inferiour  person,  without 
law  full  election,  and  the  assent  of  the  people 
owir  quhom  the  person  is  placit,  as  the  practice 
of  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Kirk,  and  gude 
order  craves.  And  because  this  order,  vhilk 
God's  Word  craves,  cannot  stand  with  Patronages 
and  presentations  to  benefices,  used  in  the  Paipe't 


*  W«  extract  the  following  from  the  Roman  Pontifical,  exprening  oor  obligation  for  the  reference  to  Planck  t— . 

De  Ordinations  Presbyterl. 

^rchi  DiacomM. — Rercrendiieeme  P<iter,  postnlat  sancta  mater  eccletia  Catholica  ut  ho*  prmentes  Diaconot 
ad  oniu  Preebyteri  ordiiietia. 

Pontifeje.—Scit  illoa  eaae  dignoi  ? 

^rehi  Diaconua- — Quantum  humana  frsgilitas  noaie  sinit  et  seio  et  teitiBcor  ipsos  dignos  esse  ad  hnjus  onerii  officia. 

Ponlifex (Addreuin);  the  clergy  and  people.) — Qooniam  fratrea  chariesimi  rectorl  navia,  et  narigio  deferendis, 

esdem  est  vel  accnritatia  ratio  rel  commnnit  timoria,  par  eorum  debet  ease  lententia  qnorem  canu  communia  existit. 
Ke^ne  enim  foit  fiuatra  a  patribus  Iniiitotnm  nt  de  electione  illonim  qui  ad  regimen  altaria  adhibeiidi  lunt  con- 
(ulatur  eli'iin  Popi7LU8,  qaia  de  litn  et  oonTenatiooe  preaentandi  quod  nonuuqodm  ignoratur  a  pluribus,  scia- 
tnr  a  paucia ;  et  ntceste  est  ut  facilitu  ei  quit  obedientiam  exhibeal  ordinato  rtu  aasentum  prtsbuerit  orditumdo- 
Horum  siqnidem  Diaconorum  in  Preibyteroa,  auxiliante  Domino,  ordinandorum,  (quantum  mihi  videter,)  probata 
et  Deo  placita  rxistit,  et  digna,  ut  arbitror'ecclesiaatici  honoris  aiiymento.  StA  M  unum  fartane  vel  paucot  aut 
decipimt  atttntm  vel  fallat  affsctio,  tententia  est  expeteniia  uoltordu."  Itaque  quid  de  eorum  artibns  ant 
moriboa  naveriiia,  quid  de  merito  tentiatii  libera  Toca  pnndatis,  et  hia  teatimonium  aacenlotii  magia  pro  merito  qnam 
affectione  aliqua  tribuatii.  Si  quia  igitur  habet  aliquid  contra  illoa,  pro  Deo  el  propter  Deuoi,  cum  Hducia  exeat 
et  dicat :  VerumtahEK  memos  sit  conditionis  sujb.  Let  him  remember  he  ia  a  latman  !  and  that  the  whole 
Pontifical  invitation  to  popular  coiuent  ia  nvuBva.  This  is  exactly  the  eolemn  farce  that  the  old  Moderates  played 
off  upon  the  Scottish  people.  They  talk  about  the  Veto  being  <'  ABBrrBARv"  on  the  part  of  the  people :  bat  they 
fbrget  to  tell  us  their  system  was  also  ARBtrBAur  on  the  part  of  the  patron,  and  altogether  ndoatobv,  so  far  as  the 
rights  of  ib«  people  were  concerned. 
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Kfrk,  we  deaire  all  them  that  truly  fear  God  ear- 
nestly to    consider,   that  furswameikle    as  the 
names  of   Patronages  and  Benefices,   together 
with  the  effect  thereof,  have  flowit  frae  the  Paip 
and  corruption  of  the  Canon  Lav,  only  in  so  far 
as  thereby  ony  person  was  intrusit  or  placit  ower 
kirkis  having  curam    animarum.    And  forswa- 
meikle  as  that  manner  of  proceeding  hes  no 
warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  is  contrary  to 
the  same,  and  to  the  said  liberty  of  election,  they 
oacht  not  now  to  have  place  in  this  Licht  of  Re- 
formation. And  therefore,  quhasumever  will,  em- 
brace God  8  Word,  and  desyre  the  Kingdome  of  his 
Sv>n  Christ  Jesus  to  be  advancit,  they  will  also 
embrace   and    receive  that  policie   and   order 
quhtlk  the   Word    of  God   and  upright  estate 
of  his  Kirk  craves;  otherwise  it  is  in  vaine  that 
they  have  professit  the  samen,"t    This  strong 
declaration  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  our  early 
Reformers  was  agreed  upon  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, anno  1578,'  and  inserted  in  the  Registers 
of  Assembly,  anno  1S8I.    There  can,  therefore, 
be  nodoubt  what  the  original  historical  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  with  regard  to  lay 
patronage.     It   was  considered  as  one  of  the 
"  vaine  abuses  of  the  Paip's  Kirk  ;"  and,  as  such, 
is  catalogued  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  under 
"  certain   epeciall  heids  of  Reformation  which 
we  crave."    The  "  Paip,"  in  those  days,  was  the 
inearaation  of  Antichrist,  and  had,  of  course, 
to  liear  the  blame  of  all  iniquity.    But  the  real 
cause  of  patronage  was,  as  we  have  shewn,  the 
inordinate  lust  of  the  clergy  after  perpetual  en- 
dowments.   But  what  did  the  State  say  to  sU 
this  ratiocination  ?    Presbytery  was  established 
in  the  year  1598;  and,  by  the  act  of  Establish- 
ment, was  given  to  the  "certain  speciall  heids 
of  Iteformation  which  we  crave,"  and  to  popular 
election,  principally,  the  mb  direct.     *'  And  or- 
dainis  all  presentationes  to  benefices  to  be  direct 
to  the  particular  Presbyteries  in  all  time  coming ; 
with  full  power  to  give  collation  thereupon; 
and  to  put  order  to  all  matters  and  causes  ec- 
clesiastical within  their  bounds,    according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  kirk;   provided  the  fore- 
tttid  Pre$byterie$  be  bound  and  attricted  to  re- 
cfive  and  admit  wkattomever  qualified   tninit- 
ter  freiented  be  hit  Majttty  or  laiek  patron*." 
Thus   patronage,    or    secular  election  to   the 
great  Church  offices,  became  the  law  of  Scot- 
laud,  and  remained  so,  till  Charles  I.,  with  that 
foolhardiness  of  purpose  which  characterises  re- 
ligioos   Toryism,   endeavouring   to   carry  the 
Anglican  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy  into 
practical  effect  in  Scotland,  by  vaulting  ambition, 
overleaped  himself ;  and  an  old  woman  with  a 
stool  overturned  the  divine  right  of  most  re- 
Sgieoa  and  gracious  sovereigns  for  ever.   Honour 
ke  te  the  staunch  and  true-hearted  Presbyterians 
•f  those  days !     The  civil  magistrate  has  power 
to  eall  synods,  and  to  dismiss  them ;  the  Con- 
ftaden  af  Faith  says  that,  and  therefore  we 
•appose  it  orthodox ;  but  synods  have  also 
'  to  call  and  to  dismiss  themselves ;  and. 


■  opwdv'k  CooCMrioDi,-  Vol.  IL  ps^e  1^) 


on  this  principle,  the  "  rebellious"  assembly  of 
1638  acted.  But  rebellion  against  usurpation  is 
a  sacred  right.  The  King  of  England  had 
usurped  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  Church 
in  religious  matters ;  against  this  usurpation  the 
Church  of  Scotland  rebelled ;  and,  by  that  re- 
bellion, founded  our  liberties  upon  a  rock  which 
never  can  be  shaken,  liy  that  "  rebellious" 
Assembly  of  1638,  bishops  were  banished. 
Royal  Liturgies  excommunicated,  and  Lay 
Patronage  interdicted.  It  was  publicly  declared 
to  be,  ai^d  to  have  been  from  the  beginning,  a 
principle  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  intruded  into  any  Church  office, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  was  called  to  preside.  And  so  strongly  had 
this  principle  been  asserted,  under  the  Common- 
wealth, that  (notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
Charles  the  Second's  bloody  supremacy)  William 
and  Mary,  at  the  glorious  revolution,  found  it 
necessary  to  abolith  Lay  Patronage  altogether. 
What  they  introduced  instead  thereof,  was  indeed 
a  very  different  thing  fron\  pure  popular  election  ; 
but  it  was,  in  any  view,  a  manifest  triumph  of 
Presbyterian  independence,  and  a  vindication  of 
the  genuine  principles  of  popular  liberty  in  the 
Church  for  which  Calvin  wrote  and  John  Knox 
battled.  In  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  un- 
important to  quote  the  words  of  King  William's 
act : — "  Their  Majesties  do  statute  and  declare 
that,  in  case  of  the  vacancy  of  any  particular 
church,  and  for  supplying  the  same  with  a 
minister,  the  heritors  of  the  said  parish,  being 
inhabitants,  and  the  elders,  are  to  name  and  pro- 
pose the  person  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be 
either  approven  or  disapproven  by  them ;  and, 
if  they  disapprove,  that  the  disapprovers  g^ve  in 
their  reasons,  to  the  effect  the  affair  may  be 
cognosced  upon  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
at  whose  judgment  and  by  whose  determination 
the  calling  and  entry  of  a  particular  minister  is 
to  be  ordered  and  concluded."  Here,  if  the 
Presbyteries  exercised  their  legitimate  power 
with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  6ona  fide  will 
of  the  people,  things  were  certainly  not  a  little 
improved ;  but,  what  an  imperfect  act  this  is, 
so  far  as  popular  rights  are  concerned,  requires 
no  eagle's  eye  to  perceive.  The  absolute  mon- 
archy of  the  lay  patron's  right  under  the  old 
system,  is  here  changed  into  an  aristocratic  and 
clerical  supremacy.  For  what  have  heritors, 
qtM  heritors,  to  do  with  a  Christian  church  ?  A 
man  may  be  an  heritor,  (nominally  and  ex- 
ternally a  Preebyterian  too,)  and,  all  the  while, 
remain  as  complete  a  practical  Heathen  as  ever 
was  cut  down  by  Charlemagne.  But  more ; 
these  heritors  might  he,  and  many  of  them  were, 
Epitcopaliant ;  in  those  times,  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  in  all  times, 
inclined  to  favour  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
influence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  secret  tendency  of  this  act  was  to 
create  a  prominent  over-riding  Episcopalian  in- 
fluence to  control  the  free  movements  of  the  Pres- 
byterian people ;  for  the  politicians  of  those  days 
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knev  well  that  Presbytery  wa»,  and  always  bad 
been,  a  thing  essentially  republican.  And,  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  (with  the  laudable  wish,  no 
doubt,  of  peace  and  conciliation,  after  such 
troublous  times)  the  ministers  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  in  the  Assemblies  that  followed 
on  the  Revolution,  displayed  a  want  of  zeal  for 
true  Presbyterian  principles,  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  their  office,  and  with  the  necessities 
of  the  time.  Latitudinarianisiti  on  principles  of 
Church  government,  in  the  year  1840,  may  be 
'  only  another  name  for  charity  and  philosophy ; 
but,  latitudinarianism,  in  the  year  1669,  was 
plain  indifference  in  things  esteemed  most  sa- 
cred, yea,  manifest  treachery.  Accordingly,  it 
is  impossible  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  1694,  in  instruct- 
ing their  commission  "to  receive  into  minis- 
terial communion  such  of  the  late  conform  mi- 
nisters as,  having  qualified  themselves  accor- 
ding to  law,  shall  subscribe  the  formula ;  and, 
that  no  violence  might  be  done  to  their  con- 
sciences by  subscribing  a  Presbyterian  formula, 
it  was  so  framed  that  it  did  not  require  them 
toacknowledge  that  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment is  founded  on  the  Word  of  God  ,*  but  only, 
that, the  Church  government,  as  now  settled  by 
law,  is  theonly government  of  th»sCiiurch."*  But 
of  vital  concerns  compromised  and  accommodated 
nothing  could  come  but  evil.  The  direct  and  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  this  was  to  fill  the  church 
with  secret  Episcopalians ;  and,  we  are  verily  per- 
suaded that  the  moderate  party,  which  ruled  so 
long  the  councils  of  our  Church  Courts,  had  no 
other  origin  than  this.  Episcopalians  they  were, 
undoubtedly,  if  we  look  to  the  soul  that  animated 
their  proceedings,  and  not  to  the  mere  name. 
They  were  Episcopalians  in  doctrine;  Arminians, 
as  the  famous  Marrow  controversy,  compared 
with  the  contemporary  case  of  Professor  Simpson, 
sufficiently  shews.  They  were  Episcopalians  in 
Church  government ;  for,  however  loose  they 
might  be  in  doctrine,  they  were  strict  and  tyran- 
nous enough  iu  matters  of  discipline ;  and  held, 
with  the  Episcopalians,  that  all  substantial  ec- 
'  clesiastical  power  is  to  be  exercised  by  the 
clergy  mainly^  as  opposed  to  the  people.  They 
were  Episcopalians  in  tecularily ;  their  sturdi- 
ness  in  defence  of  lay  patronage  claims  clear 
kinship  with  the  royal  appointment  of  bishops  in 
England.  David  Hume  (who  wan  in  close  friend- 
ship with  many  of  them)  called  them  the  "  Court 
party;"  they  have  been  also  called  "  Herodians;" 
and  it  is  certain  that,  having  no  apostolical  suc- 
cession to  boast  of,  they  made  as  much  as  they 
could  of  State  authority  and  acts  of  Parliament. 
They  were  Episcopalians  also  in  the  zeal  with 
which  they  cultivated  the-  aristocracy,  and  the 
great  desire  with  which  they  were  possessed  to 
appear  "  gentlemen."  Their  style  of  preaching, 
also,  was  exceedingly  smooth,  and  polished,  and 
decent ;  altogether  gentlemanly,  and  altogether 
Episcopalian :  but  they  were  destitute  of  pith. 


•  M'E«rrow*s  history  of  the  Setewien  Cbnreh. 
trodoctorjr  lemarkt. 
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and  fire,  and  freedom,  and  earnestness;  for 
these  are  qualities  that,  so  far  from  being  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  gentleman,  rather  seem  to 
mar  the  fine  nicety  of  his  decoration,  and  the 
prim  propriety  of  his  movements.  Be  these 
characteristics,  however,  as  they  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  moderate  party  swayed  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ijmost  contin- 
uously, from  the  Revolution  down  to  the  year 
1830,  when  all  titled  things  of  ancient  pretence 
were  summarily  cast  off.  The  first  great  proof  of 
this  preponderance  was  given  by  the  passing  of 
Queen  Anne's  Act,  in  1718,  restoring  patronage 
in  its  ancient  hated  absolutism;  for,  if  the 
popular  party  had  had  any  sway  in  the  Church 
Councils,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
government  of  those  days  would  have  had 
strength  to  bring  back  a  measure  so  abhorred 
by  all  true  Presbyterians.  But  might,  here,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  triumphed  over  right. 
Patronage  was  restored;  and  "presentation 
to  benefices,  used  in  the  Paip's  kirk,"  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  is  the  lawof  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  even  at  the  present  hour. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Tory  party, 
who  restored  the  ancient  law  of  patronage,  would 
want  a  plausible  pretext  for  so  doing.  They  de- 
clare, in  the  preamble,  that  "the  practice  of 
calling  ministers  had  caused  great  heat*  and 
divi»ion$;"  and,  to  prevent  those  heats  and  divi- 
sions, everything  was  henceforward  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  quiet  despotism  of  the  patron.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea(cBn.  &  and  13)  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  similar  circumstances  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  popular  election.  But,  alas  for  the 
wisdom  of  Toryism !  Whether  in  Church  or 
State,  it  is  a  very  short-sighted  thing  ;  for,  even 
as  the  Pope,  honestly  intending,  no  doubt,  to 
secure  for  ever  the  unity  of  the  Church,  had  de- 
clared himself  infallible,  and  thereby  caused  the 
reaction  of  freedom,  and  the  innumerable  divi- 
siont  of  the  Reformation ;  so  the  moderate  party, 
by  excessive  caution  against  the  petty  "  divi- 
sions" incident  to  popular  election,  caused  the 
great  division  of  the  Secession  ;  in  comparison 
of  which,  all  the  paltry  squabbles  of  this  or  the  . 
other  foolish  congregation,  are  very  dust  in  the 
balance.  The  "  wise  and  enlightened  policy"  of 
the  court  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  caused 
the  great  Secession.  If  that  schism  was  a  sin, 
the  guilt  of  it  lies  at  their  door.  This  is  now 
universally  admitted  and  universally  lamented. 
And  what  was  the  Secession? — Was  it  a  small 
thing  P  Yes,  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
when  it  began ;  but  it  grew  up  into  a  tree  whose 
greatness  has  overshadowed  the  land.  Is  it  a 
small  thing  that  the  rich  shall  belong  to  one 
Church,  and  the  poor  to  another  ?  No ;  rather 
say  this  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  the 
religion  of  any  country  ;  for,  if  there  is  one 
place  on  this  vain  and  titled  earth  where  rich 
and  poor  may  meet  together,  and  know  them- 
selves to  be  brethren,  that  place  is  the  Church. 
But  the  moderate  party  wished  to  have  a  Church 
of  "  gentlemen  ;"  and  they  have  had  their  desire. 
The  mass  of  the  poor  people,  in  our  towns,  do 
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Dot  belong  to  the  Church ;  have  no  connexion 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  except  in  pay- 
ing them  compulsory  stipends ;  and  this  by  the 
fault  of  the  Church  itself,  and  its  vain  flirtation 
with  Episcopalian  dignities,  and  fleshly  harlotry 
with  the  smiles  of  court  favour.    In  the  year 
1718,    when    patronage    was    established,    the 
Church  should  have  taken  a  decided  position. 
The  principle  of  Non-Intrusion  and  popular  elec- 
tion should  have  been  declared  then.    The  de- 
sertion of  a  few  gentlemen's  families  from  the 
front  galleries  of  the  parish  churches,  would 
have  been  a  loss  repaid  tenfold  by  the  sure 
root  that  the  Church  would  immediately  have 
taken  in  the  affections  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.     Then,  as  now,  it  might  well  be  said  to 
all  who  are  contented  to  remain  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  only  so  long  as  patronage  makes  it 
aristocratic—"  Go  oat  from  among  us,  and  be  ye 
separate  I — we  covet  you  not.    If  you  love  us 
merely  because  of  the  gilt  buttons  on  our  coat, 
we  despise  your  friendship.     You  are  Episcopa- 
liaas  in  your  hearts :  to  be  honest  Christian  men 
is  no  satisfaction  to  you,  unless  you  also  be  gen- 
tlemen.     Join    yourselves,    therefore,    to  the 
Church  of  gentlemen ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  a 
dandy  than  to  be  a  hypocrite."    In  such  uncere- 
monious fashion  should  our  popoLAn  Church  have 
treated  its  Episcopal  patrons  and  Episcopizing 
iBembera  ;  but  Mammon  was  too  strong  in  those 
days,  and  the  people  were  too  weak ;  and  Eben- 
eier  Erskine    was,   after    long    and   laborious 
wrestlings  with  his  righteous  soul,  obliged  to 
leave  the  communion  of  the  Church ;  of  which, 
we  presume,  the  men  who  are  now  "  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  Church,"  allow  that  he  was 
the  worthiest  member.      As  for  ourselves,  we 
care  comparatively  little  about  Chnrchmen  and 
Dissenters,  voluntary  and  established ;  it  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Chris- 
tian people,  that  rule  our  sympathies ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  present  question  of  popular  election 
is  concerned,  we  consider  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr 
John  Brown  as  equally  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.    With  this  fraternal  feeling,  let  us 
proceed  to  cast  a  glance,  very  hastily,  at  the 
recent  doings  of  the  Church  towards  her  spiritual 
emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  lay  patronage. 
In  the  year  1830,  the  noble  example  of  the 
French  set  the  whole  world  agog,  much  to  the 
satiafacUon  of  all  active  men,  and  much  to  the 
•anoyance  of  the  Tories,  whose  philosophy  is  a 
dead  sea  of  eternal  stagnation.   TJnder  Tory  in- 
fluence the  Church  had  long  been  dead.    After 
the  pasdng  of  Queen  Anne's  Patronage  Act,  the 


people  still  continued  to  assert  their  ancient 
right  of  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  the 
patron.    This  they  did  in  the  form  of  a  call ;  a 
well-known  document  in  Church  style,  of  which 
the  form  la  given  below.*     But  it  is  quite  plain 
that  this  invitation,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
could  have  no  legal  effect  in  opposition  to  the 
patron's  wish,  declared  on  the  presentation,  so 
long  as  the  right  of  patronage  remained  absolute 
and  unqualified  on  the  face  of  the  statute-book. 
This  was  manifest  to  common  sense.    It  was 
not,  however,  manifest  to  the  strong  Presbyte- 
rian feelings  of  the  Scottish  people ;  the  high 
principles  maintained  by  the  genuine  old  Presby- 
terian party  still  existing,  though  in  a  fatal  min* 
ority,  in  the  Church,    The  people,  therefore,  and 
the   popular   Presbyterians,  kept  up  the  call; 
and  many  questions  of  disputed  settlement,  aris- 
ing out  of  that  part  of  the  clerical  induction, 
were  brought  up  to  the  General  Assembly ;  and 
sometimes,  if  either  in  the  Assembly  or  in  its 
standing     Committee    (the    Commission)    the 
popular  party  happened  to  be  strong,  and  had  a 
very  strong  case,  they  might  be  successful ;  at 
Itast,  to  appearance.    But  the  moderate  party 
were  too  determined  in  their  principles,  and  too 
systematic  in  their  policy,  to  tolerate  anything 
like  a  regular  or  well-organized  opposition  to  the 
law  of  patronage.    Besides,  they  had  the  law  on 
their  side,  and  were  (to  give  them  all  due  praise) 
great  masters  of  management.  They,  accordingly, 
continued,  partly  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  partly  by  finessing  and  clevsr  card-playing, 
to  put  down  the  voice  of  the  people  altogether ; 
and  reduce  the  call  to,  what  we  have  seen  it  was 
under  the  papacy,  a  mere  form.    They  could  not 
kill  the  snake,  but  they  starved  it ;  and  there  it 
stood,  and  there  it  stands,  as  pretty  a  prepare- 
tion  as  ever  was  seen  in  an  anatomical  museum. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  tells  a  tale.  All  forms  are 
but  the  shell  of  a  substance ;  and  every  dead 
body  you  stumble  on  in  the  street,  is  a  witness 
that  there  was  once  a  living  soul  there.    So  the 
existence  of  the  call,  though  as  a  mere  form,  was 
a  daily  monitor  to  the  Evangelical  party,  that 
popular  election  (which  the  call  plainly  is)  had 
once  been  in  the  Church ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  no  sooner,  by  the  influence  of  the  Re« 
form  Bill  enthusiasm,  and  a  large  influx  of  city 
elders,  had  they  regained  their  long-lost  major. 
ity  in  the  General  Assembly,  than  they  publicly 
declared  the  principle  of  Non-Instrusion  to  be, 
and  to  have  been,  a  sacred  and  irrevocable  law 
of  the  Church  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  de- 
claration, passed  an  act,  (commonly  called  the  Veto 


•  "  We,  th*  heritors,  elderM,  head*  offamilia,  and  parithioneri  of  the  pariah  of  Auchterarder,  within  the  boundi  of 
tihsPieebjrtarjr  of  Auchterarder  and  coonty  of  Perth ;  taking  into  consideration  the  preient  destitute  state  of  the  said  pat'- 
Uh,  throof  h  the  want  of  a  Gospel  ministry  among  us,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  our  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Stew- 
ait;  fccinfMtiaiied  with  the  learning,  abilities,  and  other  good  qualifications  of  you,  Mr  Robert  Young,  preacher  of  the 
OmfA,  and  having  heard  you  preach  to  oar  satisfaction  and  edification ;  do  liereby  invile  and  call  yon,  the  said  Robert 
Taea^  la  take  the  charge  and  oversight  of  this  parish,  and  to  come  and  labonr  among  as  in  the  woric  of  the  Gospel  min* 
injt  hareby  prombing  to  you  all  due  respect  and  encouragement  in  the  Lord.  We  likewise  entreat  the  Reverend  Pres* 
bftsty  of  ADChtersnlar  to  approre  and  concur  with  this  our mott  evMal call,  and  to  tiae  all  the  proper  means  for  making 
Iks  ■nNaActaal,  by  your  ordination  and  settlement  among  as,  as  soon  as  the  steps  necessary  thereto  will  admit.  In 
I  wberso^  wa  sobseribe  these  presents,  at  the  Church  of  Auchterarder,  on  the  second  day  of  December,  eighteen 
laadtWrty-fouTyean.  [Heritors  and  Elders.]  For  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  patron,  Jas.  Lorimer.  [Heads  of 
1  Misbsd  'I'od,  P«t«r  CIerk.".-Catf  in  tht  duchttrarder  Cate,  Dnnlop't  Pamphlet,  pp.  148, !). 
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Act,  I8Si,)  making  the  call  ■  thing  substantial, 
and  giving  to  the  male  heads  of  families,  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church,  an  absolute  veto 
on  the  presentation  of  the  patron.  Now  tbie 
was  not  only  a  very  decided  and  b«]d  set,  in  as- 
sertion of  High  Church  prineiples,  but  it  was 
also  very  cautions  and  very  cunning,  and  meant 
to  be  so.  The  Church  was  led  by  lawyers,  and 
fTtat  lawyers,  in  this  matter;  and  she  also 
conferred  with  the  officers  of  the  Whig  govern- 
ment then  in  power,  and  received  their  nod  of 
approbation.  But,  nevertheless,  as  the  event  hsa 
■hewn,  the  Church  was  led  into  a  bog  ;  for  the 
lawyers  who  led  them  were  strong  party  men 
in  the  Church ;  and  the  law  officers  who  gave 
the  nod  bad  no  power  beyond  hopes,  uncertain 
hopes  and  promises.  And,  accordingly,  when  the 
Veto  Act  came  into  operation,  and  questions  of 
disputed  aettlement  arose  out  of  it,  it  was  found, 
first  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  then  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  same  was  alto- 
gether illegal ;  and  that  the  Christian  people  of 
Scotland,  eu  long  as  the  Patronage  Act  remained 
unrepealed,  had  no  voice  whatever  (except  always 
by  bringing  forward  tangible  objections  of  not- 
orious and  gross  faults)  in  the  election  of  Chris- 
tian ministers.  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  unanimous  in  the  decision  of 
this  matter ;  and  they  both  said  that  they  had 
seldom  come  to  the  decision  of  a  more  simple 
and  easy  case.  The  advocates  of  the  Veto  Act 
pretend  to  sny  that  the  English  judges,  by  so 
speaking,  only  shewed  their  conceit,  and  their 
ntter  ignorance  of  the  Church  law  of  Scotland. 
But  this  is  an  old  and  foolish  objection  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  House  of  Appeal  for  Scotch 
cases ;  and,  at  all  events,  if  the  English  judges 
lost  anything  In  knowledge,  by  never  having 
been  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  they  cer- 
tainly gained  as  much  in  respect  of  impartiality. 
The  patronage  question,  indeed,  is,  like  many 
others,  one  which  the  talk  of  lawyers  can  only 
•erve  for  a  season  to  cunfuund ;  its  merits,  after 
long  legal  discussion,  are  plain,  as  h^ore,  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind.  The  framers  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  (as  we  have  seen  above,) 
saw  clearly,  and  expressed  themselves  plainly, 
that  the  "  aseent  of  the  people,  and  order  which 
God's  word  craves,  cannot  stand  with  lay  patron, 
age  and  presentation  to  benefices."  The  Auch. 
terader  Case  had  not  arisen  then,  and  no  learned 
pamphlets  had  been  written  to  confound  their 
■imple  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  An  un. 
conditional  right  in  me  to  elect  a  person,  out  of 
a  certain  number  of  persons  qualified  in  a  cer- 
tain known  way,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
•n  unconditional  right  in  you  to  reject  that  per- 
son. You  may  have  a  right,  doubtless,  to  make 
certain  special  objections  as  to  the  qualificationt 
«hieh,  hy  public  law,  are  known  to  be  necetiary 
in  the  perton  elected ;  but  to  call  your  own 
absolute  and  arbitrary  will  a  qualification,  is  the 
grossest  sophistry.  There  can  be  no  question, 
therefore,  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man, 
that  the  law  of  patronage,  in  reference  to  the 
Attohterarder  Case,  was  rightly  decided  hy  the 


House  of  Lords.  Even  supposing  there  had 
been  any  doubt  originally  as  te  whether  Qneen 
Anne's  Aet  abaolately  abolished  the  right  of 
"  esll,"  or  popular  consent ;  was  it  not  moat  por- 
tentous in  the  General  Assembly,  after  giving  the 
act  its  fair  construction  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  insisting  most  peremptorily  on  that 
construction  being  carried  out,  to  turn  round 
now  and  attempt  to  give  a  different  construction, 
quibbling  away  the  bona  fide  meaning  of  the 
statute,  and  giving  their  own  proceedings,  in 
the  face  of  men,  the  lie  direct  ?  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  popular  calls  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
formality  by  the  iioheratb  partt  :  but  then  it 
can  never  be  forgotten  that  the  moderate  party 
were  acting,  not  only  in  consistency  with  their 
own  principles,  but  with  the  known  law  of  the 
land,  in  its  plain  and  honest  meaning.  Moreover, 
the  moderate  party  was  The  Chvrob  ;  patrons 
could  take  their  construction  of  the  law  of  pre- 
sentations from  no  better  authority  than  the 
Church  ;  and  by  the  sctings  of  the  Church, 
where  third  parties  are  concerned,  the  Church, 
as  much  ns  any  other  public  body,  is  bound.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  imagine  that  the  Church  acted 
wisely,  we  scarcely  think  she  acted  honourably, 
at  least  not  very  heroically,  in  passing  the  Veto 
Act ;  but  letting  this  pass  as  a  doubtful  point 
on  which  the  law  of  Christian  charity  calls  on  us 
to  pronounce  the  mildest  judgment,  we  think 
the  conduct  of  the  Church,  in  openly  resisting 
the  law  of  the  land,  now  publicly  declared,  a 
matter  altogether  preposterous,  and  altogether 
unjustifiable. 

How  ought  the  Assembly  to  have  proceeded, 
after  the  Veto  Act  had  been  declared  illegal  i 
Three  ways  were  open.  They  might  rescind  the 
act,  and  proceed  upon  the  old  plan.  This  was 
the  plain,  manly,  and  consistent  course  to  pur- 
sue :  but  it  implied  a  public  "peceaoi  /"  and  this 
is  a  word  which  it  is  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
of  public  men  and  public  bodies  to  pronounce. 
Therefore  the  General  Assembly  would  not  say 
pecoavi.  Or,secondly,the  General  Assembly  might 
throw  up  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
and  declare  themselves  voluntary.  This  was  also 
a  plain,  manly,  and  consistent  course ;  and,  in 
fact,  with  respect  to  each  individual  parish,  where 
the  legal  presentee  being  veto'd,  stands  upon 
his  pre«entation,  the  Church  has  declared  itself 
voluntary.  Or,  thirdly,  the  General  Assembly 
might  split  the  sentence  of  the  Civil  Courts  in 
two — temporality  and  spirituality  ;  and  leaving 
the  temporality  to  the  State,  offer  "  passive  re- 
sistance" to  any  decree  attempting  to  coerce  the 
spirituality.  This  is  •  very  plausible  plan  ;  and, 
in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  seemed  imperiously 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  Church.  It  is  the 
plan  which  the  Church  has  adopted,  and  on  which 
they  are  now  consistently  and  manfully  acting: 
it  is  a  plan  which  has  been  ably  defended  by  Mr 
Alexander  Dunlop,  advocate,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
places  him  at  the  headof  theChurchlawyersof  the 
day.  But,  looking  at  the  matter  impartially  and 
philosophically,  (as  we  have  all  along  endeavoured 
t«  do,)  we  cannot  help  expressing  serious  doubt* 
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asto  the  |»ropriety  of  this  conduct.  That  passive 
retittance  is  lawful,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  sacred 
daty,  it  ia  impossible  for  any  person  who  holds 
the  supremacy  of  right  above  i,kw,  to  deny  ;  but 
have  we  a  case  for  passive  resistance  here  ?  Re- 
siatanee  of  any  kind  to  the  law  of  the  land  is 
only  lawful  in  cases  of  gross  iniquity  and  mani- 
fest oppression ;  and  in  cases  where  the  party 
compluning  has  nothing  like  compensation  or 
benefit  for  the  evil  he  endures  ;  where  it  is  all 
burden  on  the  one  side,  and  all  privilege  on  the 
ether :  in  cases  also  wherein  a  man  is  commanded 
to  do  a  thing,  either  actually  contrary  to  the  plain 
laws  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  or  what  he  may  rea- 
sonably feel  as  grievous  to  his  conscience.  Now, 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
stands  in  none  of  these  positions ;  for,  if  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  been  oppressed,  she  has 
oppressed  herself.  The  law  of  the  land,  as  now 
declared,  is  what  she,  a  century  ago,  and,  bt/  the 
eontinuou*  actingt  of  a  hundred  years,  declared 
to  be  her  late;  and,  by  this  declaration,  drove 
Ebenezer  Erskine  out  of  the  Church.  Moreover, 
the  has  a  manifest  compensation  for  any  privi- 
lege she  may  have  surrendered.  For  patronage 
she  has  endowment.  As  for  conscience,  the  pre- 
tence is  ridiculous.  The  Church  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  State,  which  she  is  bound  to  fulfil : 
the  submitted  herself  to  certain  laws,  which,  as 
declared  in  the  Supreme  Courts,  she  is  bound  to 
obey.  If  she  has  a  conscience,  (and  Mr  Glad- 
stone may  say  whether  she  ought  not  to  have 
one  as  well  as  the  State,)  let  her  shew  it  here,  in 
acting  consistently  with  her  solemn  obligations. 
So  long  as  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  you  yourself  derive  manifest  and  great 
advantage  from  that  law,  and  have,  moreover, 
homologated  that  law  by  a  long  course  of  serious 
and  deliberate  actings,  obey  it.  There  is  but 
me  course :  so  long  as  you  are  an  Established 
Church,  act  as  an  Established  Church ;  and  do 
not  covertly  smoggle  in  Voluntaryism,  unless 
indeed  you  wish  (realizing  in  the  spirit,  a  phrase 
•f  Lord  Gillies')  to  prove  that  the  Church  is  as 
telfiih  as  any  vulgar  "  corporation,"  and  that 
taints  are  only  sinners  in  a  sanctified  direction. 
In  answering  the  question,  M'hat  ought  the 
Church  to  have  done,  we  have  also  answered 
the  question.  What  ought  the  Church  to  do. 
Obey  the  law,  and  petition  Parliament  for  the 
iholition  of  patronage ;  or,  at  least,  (as  an  in- 
stalment,) for  the  confirmation  of  the  Veto  Act. 
Astothe  first  part  of  the  presentduty,though  what 
the  world  calls  consistency  may  be  a  very  pretty 
thing  in  secular  men,  and  consorts  well  with  the 
hclinatioas  of  the  Old  Adam  ;  yet,  for  spiritual 
■en,  it  nay  be  a  better  rule,  that  the  sinner 
whe  repents,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  ac- 
eepted.  As  to  the  second  item,  the  petitioning 
of  PvHament ;  though  prospects  may  be  sad  at 
ftmeui,  jet  the  parable  of  the  importunate 
vMov  k  nowhere  more  applicable  than  here. 
DU  not  O'Connell,  by  agitation,  annihilate  ten 
I  ia  Ireland?  (which  made  the  Oxford 
qrfndMMD  become  semi-Voluntaries ;)  and 
I  Hm  OwMb  •£  Seotlaad,  with  that  mass  of 


popular  sympathy  which  this  question  will  com- 
mand, not  be  able  to  coerce  the  landed  leg^ators 
of  Britain  into  a  concession,  great  indeed,  but 
not  so  great  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  f 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  will  carry  her  point,  provided  she 
act  openly  and  honourably.  And  let  her  act 
boldly  too,  and  not  attempt  to  stand  against  the 
law  by  quirks  and  evasions,  more  worthy  of  law. 
yers  than  of  Christian  ministers.  '*'  Make  us  a  free 
Church  and  a  popular  Church,  or  take  back  your 
paltry  pensions :  we  disdain  to  soil  our  fingers 
with  polluted  gold  !"  Such  a  demand  should  the 
Church  make  of  the  State  ;  and,  in  this  straight- 
forward, manly  attitude,  the  Non- Intrusion  prin. 
ciple  would  plant  itself  strong  in  public  opinion, 
like  the  spear  of  Pallas,  "  huge,  heavy,  massive, 
and  pointed  with  sharp  steel."  Let  the  Church 
consider  further,  that  it  is  utter  vanity  and  a 
lie,  for  any  Presbyterian  Church,  being  (as  all 
Presbyterian  churches  are)  essentially  Repitb. 
LioAN.toleanuponthe  Tories.  The  conduct  of  the 
titled  boy  Ramsay  at  the  Assembly  may  shew  her  , 
what  she  has  to  expect  from  that  quarter.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  we  repeat,  is  and  was,  both 
historically  and  in  principle,  a  popular  chvhoh. 
She  never  can  enter  into  a  consistent  alli- 
ance with  Toryism  in  any  shape.  The  secu. 
lar  Avatar  of  Christianity  has  been  amply 
developed  in  the  English  Church  ;  a  considerable 
party  in  that  Church  (the  Posey  ites)  have  recently 
attempted,  and  with  no  small  public  approbation, 
to  revive  the  monustico-sacerdotal  Christianity  of 
the  middle  ages.  These  things  are  all  very  well 
in  the  Protean  drama  of  things  that  are  ;  our 
vocation  is  nobler — to  struggle  for  what  ouobt 
to  be :  a  Church  truly  popular  and  truly  congre- 
gational, according  to  the  undoubted  practice  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Not  that  church.officers 
and  church-government  are  to  be  thrown  away. 
M))  yfvviro ! — "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order."  Only,  from  secularizing  or  sacer- 
dotalising  influence  mutt  Christianity  bA  purged 
at  nil  risks.  Let  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there, 
fore,  beware  how  she  identifies  herself  with  the 
lelfish  interests  of  a  sister  Church,  whose  mani- 
fold abuses  have  rendered  the  name  of  Church 
odious  among  a  great  majority  of  thinking  men 
in  this  country.  Above  all  things,  let  us,  as 
Scottish  Churchmen,  beware  how  we  extend  our 
sympathies  to  that  "  winged  dog  in  crimson  food 
delighting,"  the  Irish  Church.  Let  us  at  least 
have  to  much  practical  Christianity  as  not  to 
call  that  hierarchical  absolutism  right  in  respect 
of  Ireland,  which  we  protested,  with  the  sword, 
to  be  wrong  when  applied  to  ourselves.  Let  us 
be  tolerant  and  kindly  to  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land ;  let  us  frequent  their  chapels ;  aid  their 
Christian  charities  with  our  contributions ;  take 
a  lesson  from  them  in  learning,  in  sobriety,  and 
in  what  may  be  called  the  calm  Wordsworthian 
poetry  of  a  cheerful  devotion  :  but  never,  never 
let  us  sanction,  by  one  word  of  even  tacit  as- 
sent, the  open  iniquity  of  the  Irish  Church,  that 
plague  spot  of  Christianity  in  these  isles ;  that 
mockery  of  Protestantism,  whose  mere  ezistenct 
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furnlihea  the  Papists  with  mora  solid  arguments 
than  the  logic  or  the  "sword"  of  a  thousand 
M'Neiles  can  refute.  Again,  we  repeat,  we  have 
•  peculiar  vocation  from  Heaven  to  be  a  free, 
and  a  popular,  and  also  a  united  Church ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  presei^t  quarrel  be- 
tween Voluntaries  and  Establishment  men  should 
be  irreconcilable ;  or  if  that  quarrel  be  indeed 
a  wound  not  to  be  healed,  then  let  us  be  united 
in  soul  at  least,  if  not  in  the  outward  body  of  a 


Church.  St  Paul  had  no  thought  either  «f  a  Pope 
or  of  an  Establishment  when  he  preached  Chris- 
tian unitytotheEphesians.  There  will  not  be  much 
mention  of  Churchman  or  Dissenter  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  But  of  two  things  there  will  be 
mention  ;  purity  and  iove  :  Purity,  in  freedom 
from  Church-secularization,  which  is  LAY. 
PATRONAGE  and  MAMMON  ;  Love,  in  free- 
dom from  sectarian  bigotry  and  sacerdotal  des- 
potism, which  is  the  Dkvil. 


Note,— Tim  contributor  of  the  above  article  Is  a  v«ry  liberal  Chnrehmao.  Admiring  hit  abilitiea,  love  of  tmlb, 
and  independence,  we  mutt,  liowerer,  itste,  that  in  bit  ezprtuion  of  regard  for  the  State  Beligion  of  Scotland,  we 
by  no  means  concur.    We  are  Voluntariei,  and  opposed  to  all  connexion  bstwesn  tbe  Cbnich  and  the  State»-. 

e.  T,  u. 


BURNS  AND  HIS  COtTNTRY. 

WRITTEN  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  SCOTSMEN,  IN  SHBPPIELD, 

BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


Tnr  men  of  men  (ball  we  forget, 
Old  Scotland  ?  .  No.    Wliere'er  we  be^ 
All  lonely,  or  in  exile  met, 

We  think  of  them  and  thee. 

Mother  of  Knox  I  hast  then  a  charm 
That  givei  to  all,  thy  name  who  bear, 
Thonghti  which  unnerve  the  deapot'a  arm. 
And  will  to  do  and  dare  ? 

Tbon  bad'it  bim  build,  on  tyrant'i  bonei, 
An  altar  to  the  Lord  of  Lorda ; 
Thou  gav'it  him  power  to  shatter  thrones^ 
And  vsnqui5h  kings  with  words. 

Stem  mother  of  the  deathlen  dead  ! 
Where  gtandg  a  Scot,  a  freeman  itandt ; 

Self-etay'd,  if  poor_ieir.cloth'd self-fed 

Mind-mighty,  in  all  lands. 

No  mittsd  pleader  need  thy  ions, 
To  save  the  wretch  whom  mercy  spnms ; 
No  classic  lore  thy  little  ones. 
Who  find  a  bard  in  BamSi 

Their  path,  thoogh  dark,  they  may  not  miss ; 
Secure  they  tread  on  danger's  brink ; 
They  say  "  ThU  shall  be  I"  and  it  is; 
Vor,  ere  they  act,  they  think. 

Mother  of  Bnms  I  thy  wo-nnrs'd  bard 
Not  always  wisely  thought  or  said  ;' 
Bat  spare  his  errors  1  for  'tis  hard  ' 
,    To  blame  the  voiceless  dead. 

Mother  t  thy  voices  love-toned,  hath  powerj 
The  heart  with  passion's  thrill  to  move; 
Bnt  none  coold  sing,  in  hall  or  bower. 
Like  him,  thy  Bard,  of  Love. 

Who  dipp'd  his  words  in  lightning  ?    Who 
With  thunder  armed  his  stormy  rhyme  ? 
Who  made  his  music  tender,  tm^ 
Terse,  terrible,  sublime  ? 

Who  bade  thy  bard,  in  thrall,  maintsin 
A  freeman's  port,  where'er  h«  trod  ? 
Who  taught  the  peasant  to  disdain         j 
Proud  fashion's  minstrels  ? — God. 

Who  gave  the  child  of  toil  a  lyre, 
With  living  sunbeams  wildly  strung? 
And  taught  bis  sonl  of  living  fire,       ' 
Truth's  tinivenal  tongue  Pj 


God  !-._Bat  with  torture  faction  flU'd 
The  cup  he  drain'd  in  gloomy  prid«k 
What  marvel,  if  the  poison  kill'd  ? 
What  marvel,  if  he  died  ? 

Few  were  his  days,  his  fortunes  foul ; 
Bravely  he  struggled,  thongh  not  long; 
And,  with  a  poet's  glowing  sonl. 
Drew  near  to  God  in  song; 

For  Conscience  to  thy  poet  said, 
•'  Bums  1  be  a  martyr  !"    «  For  the  tmlh, 
I  will  1"  he  cried — and  bow'd  his  head, 
And  died,  gray-hair'd  in  yonth. 

With  little  men  he  might  not  stay, 
Bnt  hasted  from  a  world  unkind- 
Ob,  guess  the  worth  he  threw  away. 
By  what  he  left  behind  I 

And  what  a  wreath  our  Bums  had  worn. 
Amid  that  world's  immortal  tears. 
Had  his  strong  mind,  like  Milton's,  borne 
Tbe  fruit  of  sixty  years ! 

But,  shall  it  of  our  sires  be  told, 
That  they  their  brother  poor  forsook  ? 
No  I  for  they  gave  him  more  than  gold ; 
Thbt  Baas  tbs  aaavx  man's  book. 

Scotland  I  thy  sons— and  not  uneam'd 
This  honrof  pleasing  tears  returns.— 
Are  met  to  mourn  thy  trampled,  spum'd. 
Poor,  broken-hearted^Bums.,     . 

And  oft  again  the  kind,  the  bravi^ 
Who  Sorrow's  feast,  like  him,  have  shar'd. 
Will  meet,  to  honour  in  his  grave 
Thy  glorious  rustic  Bard. 

O  spare  his  flvilties  t — ^write  them  not 

On  mute  Misfortune's  coffin-lid  I 

E'en  Bacon  err'd,  and  greater,  Scott,' 
Not  always  greatly  did. 

A  ftarfnl  gift  is  flame  firom  heav'n. 

To  him  who  bears  it  in  his  breast : 

Self-fir'd  and  blasted,  but  forgiv*D, 

Let  Robert's  ashes  rest* 


*  Not  to  flatter,  certainly  not  to  blame,  did  I  writo  these 
lines ;  but  to  offer  for  imitation  the  best  virtnes  of  Scota- 
men— tlicir  industry,  economy,  forethought,  and  brotberly 
affection.  _**!  oliai^  ye  ttut  ye  love  one  another." 
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THE  STORY  OF  ANGO; 

THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE  OP  DIEPPE. 

BY  MRS  GORE. 


PART  I. 

Norm ANDT  may  be  numbered  among  the  coun- 
tries  which  have  sent  forth  their  people  to  con- 
quer and  colonize-,  leaving  the  fatherland  to  de- 


Guinea  coast.  By  them  was  the  name  of  Cap 
Vert  first  bestowed  upon  the  woody  headland, 
afterwards  distingaished  by  t}ie  Portuguese  as 
Cape  Verd  ;  while  the  first  European  settlemen 


generate  into  insignificance.    The  magnificence  j  formed  in  Africa,  was  named  Petit  Dieppe,  by  the 


of  its  ruined  castles  and  venerable  cathedrals, 
attests  the  ancient  importance  of  the  Duchy; 
and  there  are  episodes  of  its  history,  during  the 
middle  ages,  tinctured  with  the  wildest  charac- 
teristics of  romance. 

The  power  and  glory  of  the  maritime  repub- 
Ucs  of  Italy,  as  recorded  by  historians,  would 
probably  appear  fabulous,  but  for  the  survival 
of  those  marble  palaces  whose  mildewed  galleries 
and  echoing  halls  attract  the  wanderings  of  the 
traveller  to  the  Lagunes  of  Venice,  or  the  Bay  of 
Genoa.  The  romantic  history  of  the  Foscari 
and  the  Dorins,  is  more  authentically  writ  in 
marble  than  in  historical  annals ;  and  even  the 
memory  of  Venetian  Doges,  personally  insigni- 
ficant, is  embalmed  in  the  choicest  sanctuary  of 
poetry  and  art.  But  what  remains  in  the  paltry 
uiaspiring  little  town  of  Dieppe  to  inspire  be- 
lief in  the  legend  that,  while  Wolsoy  was  im- 
mortalizing himself  in  England,  as  the  founder 
of  colleges  and  patron  of  Holbein,  a  simple  bur- 
gess of  a  poor  fishing-town  of  Normandy  not 
only  raised  himself  to  princely  opulence  by  the 
boldness  of  his  commercial  speculations,  but  had 
the  courage  to  make  war,  single-handed,  upon  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  the  refinement  to  procure 
artists  from  Italy  for  the  adornment  of  his  villa 
npon  the  rugged  Norman  coast  ?  Such,  however, 
»ere  the  feats  of  John  Anao ;  who,  in  the  year 
1430,  had  brought  the  port  of  Dieppe  into  a  con- 
dition rivalling  that  of  the  maritime  republics, 
and  his  name  into  competition  with  the  names  of 
Aoges  and  Kings. 

Ango  was  bom  a  native  of  the  little  borough 
io  largely  indebted  to  his  munificence.  The  only 
ion  of  a  rich  shipowner,  who  had  raised  himself, 
by  industry,  from  the  humble  condition  of  a  ma- 
riner of  the  PoUet ;  young  Ango  was  despatched 
by  his  father,  at  an  early  age,  on  various  expe- 
ditions, likely  to  rouse,  in  an  enterprising  mind, 
the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure.     It  was  the 
golden  age  of  discovery.     Every  sovereign  in 
Earope,  and    many  independent   states,    were 
arming  vessels,  with  a  view  of  enlarging  their 
possessions,  at  the  expense  of  the  "  dusky  men  of 
Ind"  instead  of  their  European  neighbours ;  and 
Ango,   while   pursuing  his  father's   mercenary 
^xcalations  of  traffic,  became  inspired  with  ar- 
dour to  emulate  the  feats  of  Cabot  or  Columbus. 
From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — full 
sixty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
UrpnMM  of  Portugal — the  port  of  Dieppe,  in  con- 


French  discoverers,  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  position  of  their  native  town.  In  1408, 
Bethancourt,  a  Norman  gentleman,  conquered 
and  proclaimed  himself  sovereign  of  the  Canary 
Islands;  and,  in  the  East,  the  discovery  of  Suma- 
tra was,  about  the  same  time,  efi^cted  by  Par- 
mentien,  a  Dieppois  captain,  whose  journals  are 
still  extant.  But  although  discoveries  and  con- 
quests may  be  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  indi- 
viduals, th«i  resources  of  a  sovereign  state  are 
indispensable  to  keep  up  the  colonial  establish- 
ments necossary  to  their  preservation.  The 
Dieppois  adventurers,attackedby  the  armaments 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  were  soon  compelled  to 
resign  their  Oriental  conquests,  and  content 
themselves  with  bringing  home,  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  cargoes  of  gold  dust,  pepper,  and,  above 
all,  of  elephants'  teeth,  which  they  were  soon 
instructed  to  turn  to  such  good  account  in  carv- 
ing and  sculpture  ;  their  hereditary  proficiency 
in  which  eleg-ant  art  still  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  resources  of  the  town.  There  are  carvingr* 
inivoryin  exii;tence,of  the  choicestbeauty,  known 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  Dieppois,  in  the 
reign  of  Franris  I. ;  and  their  fine  Gothic  church 
of  St  Jacques  still  possesses  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  considerable  length,  bearing  the  date  1530, 
and  composed  of  the  figures  of  Indians,  Asiatic 
and  American  ;  of  negroes,  and  the  natives  of 
Madagascar  ;  imrrounded  with  characteristio  at- 
tributes and  the  chief  productions  of  their  seve- 
ral countries ;  a  relic  which  suffices  to  prove 
that  the  Dieppois  were  not  only  familiar  with  the 
aspect  of  the  newly  discovered  countries,  but 
that  they  posse  ssed  sculptors  capable  of  perpetu- 
ating their  con:figuration. 

Thirty  years;  previous  to  the  erection  of  this 
curious  trophy,,  the  father  of  John  Anoo  was  the 
first  to  arm  vei  isels  for  the  formation  of  an  esta- 
blishment on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  But, 
though  bafiled  in  his  intentions  of  maintaining  a 
permanent  colony,  he  continued  to  despatch  an 
annual  fleet  to  the  northern  coasts ;  and,  en- 
riched by  the  monopoly  of  the  cod  fishery,  soon 
attained  such,  opulence  as  inspired  the  mind  of 
his  son  with  still  higher  ambitions.  It  was  not 
enough  that,  from  the  windows  of  his  father'* 
rude  mansion  on  the  port  of  Dieppe,  John  Ang^ 
beheld  his  vessels  ranged  in  order,  with  hundreds 
of  mariners  wearing  on  their  sleeves  the  initials 
of  his  father,  engaged  in  unlading  the  precious 
commodities  collected  from  diiferent  quarters  of 


jaaetiiMi  with  the  city  of  Rouen,  had  engaged  in  J  the  world.    On  a  recent  expedition  to  the  Levant, 
yvjtgea  of  ^Useorery  and  speculation  on  the  *  John  Ango  had  been  forced  by  stress  of  weather 
M^  UCStT_TOlM  Tir.  H 
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into  an  Italian  port ;  and,  profitin(ir  by  the  occa- 
sion, had  visited,  during  the  refitting  of  his  dis- 
masted vessel,  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  aspect  of  so  much  splendour,  so  much  refine- 
ment, produced  in  a  powerful  mind,  wholly  un- 
cultivated, a  degree  of  excitement  almost  alanii- 
ing.  Dazzled,  intoxicated,  bewildered,  John 
Ango  lost  sight  of  all  but  his  personal  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  having  surrendered  the  command  of 
his  father's  merchant  ship  to  a  mate,  his  elder 
in  years  and  experience,  and  possessed  of  old 
Ango's  confidence,  he  suffered  the  Royal  Charlet 
to  proceed  on  its  voyage.  The  spell-bound 
youth  resolved  to  live  and  die  among  the  en> 
chantments  of  Naples.  To  devote  the  high 
faculties  he  was  conscious  of  possessing  to  the 
pursuit  of  serious  study,  was  an  effort  beyond 
the  philosophy  of  one-and-twenty.  After  passing 
liis  boyhood  in  traffic  with  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar, Malacca,  and  Labrador,  to  be  suddenly 
familiarized  with  the  fine  forms  of  Italy,  the 
glories  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  awakening 
beauties  of  a  new  era  of  triumph  for  the  arts, 
was  as  the  effect  of  enchantment.  His  life  was 
now  passed  in  frequenting  the  studios  of  those 
great  painters  whose  names  are  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  men  as  those  of  the  greatest  states- 
men or  conquerors,  and  in  visiting  the  gorgeous 
fanes  risen  and  rising  under  the  auspices  of  the 
accomplished  princes  of  Italy.  Htf  beheld  Flo- 
rence, resplendent  under  the  sceptre  of  Rex  Medi- 
ci ;  Milan,  Genoa,  Venice,  Rome ;  and  his  young 
heart  thrilled  with  luxurious  delight  at  behold- 
ing surpassed  the  illusions  of  his  boyish  dreams. 

Ango's  first  impulse,  however,  was  that  of  grief 
and  mortification,  at  knowing  his  destinies  to 
be  fixed  in  an  inclement  northern  climate,  in  an 
impoverished  province,  among  rude  uncultivated 
men,  destined  to  war  with  nature  for  their  daily 
bread,  to  traverse  trackless  seas,  and  dispute 
with  savages  for  the  produce  of  more  prolific 
countries.  His  next  reflection  was  of  higher 
inspiration.  He  might  become  the  father  of  his 
country,  the  Cosmo  de  Medicis  of  Dieppe.  By 
the  accumulation  of  still  greater  wealth,  in 
addition  to  the  fortunes  of  his  father,  he  might 
acquire  the  power  of  transporting  to  his  northern 
home  the  arts  and  elegance  of  Italy. 

It  was  an  epoch  of  universal  improvement. 
Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  were  effect, 
ing  for  their  several  kingdoms,  all  that  royal 
patronage  can  effect  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  civilization  ;  and  Ango,  who,  with 
deep  pity  for  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen, 
had  the  utmost  faith  in  their  capacity,  doubted 
not  that  his  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
native  town  would  be  crowned  with  success, 
if  not  in  his  own  Ume,  at  least  in  that  of  a  suc- 
ceeding generation.  Indignant  rather  than  mor. 
tified  at  his  ignorance,  he  determined  to  become 
the  patron  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  arts 
in  the  Duchy  of  Normandy;  the  rival  of  his 
sovereign  prince ;  nay,  perhaps,  himself  an  en> 
nobled  and  dangerous  subject.  At  present,  he 
was  but  Ango  the  mariner,  an  individual  dis- 
qualified to  figure  in  the  Courts  of  Kings,    He 


would  make  himself  heard  of  as  an  influeneer  of 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  would  command 
rather  than  solicit  preferment.  Such  were  the 
anticipations  which,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
months,  determined  him  to  submit  to  his  father's 
decree,  that  he  should  either  embark  instantly  at 
Leghorn,  in  a  brig  armed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  the  prodigal  eon,  or  for- 
feit all  expectation  of  sharing  with  his  sister 
Genevieve  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  Prepared 
for  the  parental  reprobation  he  should  have  to 
encounter  on  landing  at  Dieppe,  Ango  summoned 
his  patience  to  listen  with  becoming  humility  to 
the  invectives  of  the  coarse  old  seaman,  his 
father,  and  the  tedious  homilies  of  a  mother  who 
retained  the  costume,  habits,  and  language  of  a 
Poltaise ;  a  tribe  exhibiting,  within  bow-shot  of  the 
town  of  Dieppe,  a  peculiar  dialect,  dress,  and  mode 
of  existence,  attesting  the  truth  of  the  legend, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pollet  are  colonists  from 
some  Mediterranean  port. 

On  arriving  at  home,  however,  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  young  truant  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. He  found,  indeed,  the  same  rude  fare, 
the  same  bare  walls,  brick  floor,  and  naked  raf- 
ters ;  the  pride  of  the  rich  shipowner  being  in- 
vested rather  in  the  greatness  of  his  argosies, 
than  in  the  effeminacies  of  luxurious  life.  But 
he  found  no  harshness — he  met  with  no  re- 
proaches. Long  absence  pleaded  powerfully  in 
his  favour.  The  simple-hearted  mother,  who 
wept  upon  his  neck,  had  feared  never  again  to 
behold  her  only  son ;  and  it  was  impossible  even 
for  the  iron-nerved  old  mariner  to  refrain  from 
a  tear  of  joy,  when  he  looked  upon  the  codiely 
youth  who  had  brought  from  more  civilized  cities 
a  bearing  and  address,  such  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  Dieppe,  since  Robert  the  Norman  held 
his  Court  in  the  Castle  of  Arques. 

There  was  one  member  of  the  family,  mean- 
while, who  regarded  the  graces  of  the  new  comer 
with  a  less  favourable   eye.    Genevieve  Ango, 
unlettered  as  her  mother,  and  strong-hearted 
as  her  father,  was  disposed  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  new-fangled  habits  of  life,  of  which 
even  her  intelligent  brother's  description  could 
scarcely  enable    her   to   form  a  correct   idea. 
With  the  prejudice  of  ignorance,  Genevieve  was 
a  staunch  opponent  of  all  innovation.    "  Let  us 
live  as  our  fathers  lived,"  was  the  proverbiiJ 
saying  of  one  who  saw  not  that  the  labours  of  the 
father  are  intended  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  child.     Ignorant  of  all  beyond  the  walls  of 
her  native  place,  Genevieve  was  unable  to  esti- 
mate by  their  results  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement.     She  knew  only  that  the 
forefathers  of  her  parents  ,had  lived  and  died 
virtuous  and  respected,  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
veneration  of  the  king,  without  greater  know- 
ledge of  men  or  things  than  was  to  be  gathered 
on  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.    A  more  extended  educa- 
tion she  conceived  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
priesthood,lto  enable  them  the  better  to  expound 
to  their  flock  the  mysteries  of  their  salvation. 
The  tales  uufolded  by  her  brother  of  the  mer. 
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dsnt  prince*  of  Italy,  with  their  marble 
palaces,  their  galleries  of  profane  pictures  and 
lUtuea,  and  orohestraa  of  profane  muiio.  Gene, 
vieve  regarded  with  contempt.  The  chorus  of 
Paltaiee  fishermen,  on  summer  afternoons,  com. 
prised  her  notions  of  harmony;  and  as  to 
earring  and  picture-making,  to  apply  such 
loxorious  arts  to  aught  save  the  adornment  of 
the  altars  of  God  and  his  saints,  appeared  to  the 
simple-minded  Dieppoise,  flat  blasphemy.  At 
length,  finding  that  his  mother  sat  crossing  her- 
self, and  that  his  sister  listened  with  a  contempt- 
noua  smile  to  his  narratives  of  the  wonders  of 
Italy,  be  refrained  from  all  further  allusion  to 
a  theme  so  little  suited  to  their  apprehensions, 
and  devoted  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
fnrtherance  of  his  father's  commercial  specu. 
Jations.  TTtere  lay  his  hopes  of  wealth,  of  ag- 
grandisement, of  happiness. 

Old  Ango,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  a  stripling.  UnskiUed  to 
appreciate  the  high  intelligence  of  his  son,  the 
gray-headed  Dieppois  made  it  a  point  of  religion 
to  adopt  none  of  the  improvements  suggested  by 
the  travels  of  his  son.  Just  as  his  wife  and 
daughter  preferred  listening  to  the  wondrous 
tales  of  savage  men,  "  gorgons,  hydras,  and 
diimeras  dire,"  brought  back  by  Ango's  captains 
from  Mosambique,  or  the  Spice  Islands,  to  all 
tiie  deseriptions  of  the  Vatican,  hazarded  by  their 
travelled  kinsmen,  the  old  adventurer  chose  to 
adhere  to  the  simple  science  of  hydrography  cul. 
tivated  by  the  Norman  sailors,  rather  than  emerge 
into  the  novel  principles  imbibed  by  his  son  in 
the  nautical  schools  of  Genoa  or  Venice.  With 
the  old  ways  he  had  prospered;  by  them  his 
Teasels  had  been  enabled  to  confront  the  tornados 
and  typhoons  of  tropical  climates,  His  crews  had 
evaded  those  floating  mountains  of  ice,  still  as 
apocryphal  to  .the  coneeptions  of  the  greater  part 
of  Earope,  as  modem  tales  of  the  sea.serpsnt  or 
kraken.  He  cared  nothing  to  learn  the  processes 
ef  the  dockyards  of  the  Poges.  The  main  point 
was  to  see  his  cargoes  of  codfish  encumbering  the 
marketplace,  and  to  find  his  rich  bales  of  spicet 
embalming  the  warehousee  on  the  PoUet. 

Relnetantly,  John  Ango  ceded  to  the  dominion 
•f  parental  antbority.  The  good  man,  his  father, 
waxed  tid.  It  waa  needless  to  fret  his  soul  by 
epposition.  The  time  would  come  when  he  should 
b«  at  liberty  to  pursue,  on  *  more  extended  and 
cnli^tened  scale,  the  system  which  had  rendered 
the  naate  ef  Ango  familiar  in  the  ears  of  the 
jMoehant*  of  the  Eastern,  and  the  adventurers  of 
tk»  WeetMn,  bemispheree. 

A  etonny  point,  meanwhile,  remained  to  be 
<ieewessil  between  the  father  an4  eon.  It  was 
thaesraeet  desire  ef  old  Ango  to  behold  the  heir 
0tM»  wealth  wedded  to  the  only  child  of  one  of 
Um  filbfrit  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'  did  tbe  disgust  manifested  by  the 
traveller  at  the  coarseness  of  mind 
exhibited  by  the  buxom  Norman 
flf^ti^  bim  to  relinquish  his  purpose, 
r  ||^  fiunily  quarrel  ran  high  ;  and  Gene- 
fimu  t^  viMm  bnr  bmtber  bad  confided  that » 


love  engagement  in  Italy  rendered  impoiaible 
the  alliance  projected  by  his  family,  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  apprise  her  brother  that, 
in  case  of  his  persisting  in  his  refusal,  their  father 
was  likely  to  concentrate  his  riches  in  a  single 
bequest  to  herself.  Even  this  menace  availed 
not.  John  Ango  felt,  that,  with  the  helpmate 
provided  for  him,  even  bis  ambitious  projects 
would  lose  their  charm  ;  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  into  open  rebellion,  when  a  fall  in 
his  own  dockyard  accelerated  the  end  of  the  in- 
firm old  man.  The  elder  Ango  waa  conveyed  to 
his  eternal  rest  in  the  church  of  St  Jacques ;  and 
the  younger  commenced  a  public  .career,  which 
was  to  afford  his  name  a  permanent  inscription  in 
the  annals  of  his  native  country. 

Tbe  first  anxiety  of  bis  sister  arose  from  alarm 
lest  her  positive  and  somewhat  arrogant  brother 
might  be  tempted  to  visit  upon  the  aged  widow 
the  part  she  had  taken  in  promoting,  by  menaces 
and  severity,  a  marriage  distasteful  to  her  son. 
She  feared  that  the  young  man,  on  whom  had 
devolved,  according  to  the  usance  of  the  country, 
the  entire  inheritance  of  an  intestate  father, 
might  be  moved  to  eject  from  his  new  home  the 
venerable  woman  whose  habits  and  opinions  were 
so  little  in  accordance  with  his  own.  Her  bro- 
ther differed  so  totally  from  herself  in  views  and 
principles,  that  Genevieve  could  deduce  no  in- 
ference from  the  tone  of  her  own  feelings,  and 
knew  not  to  what  extent  his  resentment  might 
be  carried.  But  that  she  feared  he  might  sup- 
pose her  solicitous  for  her  own  destinies,  she 
would  have  hastened  to  implore  him  not  to  in- 
fringe the  imperative  duties  of  filial  respect. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  to  fear.  John 
Ango  not  only  requested  his  mother  to  remain 
mistress  of  the  establishment  over  which  she  had 
so  long  presided,  but  made  an  immediate  deed  of 
gift,  conveying  his  ancestral  house  to  his  sister, 
on  the  demise  of  their  surviving  parent,  signify- 
ing his  intention  of  erecting  for  himself  a  man-* 
sion  in  better  accordance  with  the  state  of  their 
altered  fortune ;  and  in  a  short  period  after  hit 
father's  decease,  not  only  were  a  dozen  vessels 
of  superior  construction  in  progress  in  his  dock- 
yard, but  the  foundations  were  already  laid  of 
that  princely  habitation  which,  till  the  bombard- 
ment of  Dieppe,  drew  strangers  from  all  coun. 
tries^  to  admire  tbe  rich  carving  and  emblaton. 
ments  of  the  "  House  of  Ango." 

To  the  surprise  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  who 
already  looked  to  him  for  support  in  all  their 
public  enterprises,  Ango,  instead  of  remaining 
on  tbe  spot  to  watch  tbe  progress  of  his  property, 
was  ever  jonrneying  to  Rouen,  to  Caen,  and  even 
to  Paris,  for  the  prosecution  of  new  commercial 
speculations.  Not  vtisfied  with  arming  his  pri^ 
vateers,  and  despatching  his  ships  to  every  port 
of  Europe  or  Asia,  he  continued  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  d'Amhoise;  and  obtained, 
through  his  recommendation  at  Court,  the  mo. 
nopoly  of  salt  and  grain,  tbe  comptroUorship  of 
the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  and  other  privileges  of 
vast  importAnfie.    He  next  undertook  (b«  re. 
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ceivenhip  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lon. 
gueville,  and  fanned  the  Abbey  lands  o(  Fescamp 

and  St ,  at  well  as  thoee  of  varioui 

secular  signiories  of  the  Caux  district.  The 
pi;odigious  command  of  money  thus  secured  to 
him,  placed  all  the  markets  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  his  hands :  every  day  the  population  of  Dieppe 
began  to  feel  itself  mare  and  more  dependent  on 
the  good  offices  of  Ango. 

Unchanged  in  the  courtesy  of  his  deportment 
towards  those  who  sought  his  protection,  the 
young  adventurer  had  already  won  golden  opi> 
nions  from  his  early  associates.  They  admired 
his  intelligence  and  energy,  and  took  pride  in  his 
pretensions.  It  was  but  bis  sister  Genevieve  who 
trembled  for  the  results  of  his  audacity;  not 
only  aa  influencing  his  fortunes,  but  his  charac- 
ter. 

"  Ango  is  growing  too  proud,  and  it  is  written 
that  pride  shall  have  a  fall,"  argued  the  PoUe- 
taise  maiden.  "  What  better  is  my  brother  than 
the  mother  who  bore  him,  that  he  must  needs 
have  a  dwellinghouse  carved  with  dainty  de- 
vices,  when  one  formed  of  the  rough  and  rugged 
etone  sufficeth  his  father's  widow  f  His  garments 
are  not  fashioned  like  those  of  this  country.  His 
tongue  affecteth  a  foreign  idiom.  I  tremble  for 
John  Ango." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  misgivings  that 
she  was  accosted  by  the  object  of  her  reverie, 
who  came  to  bid  a  farewell  to  his  family,  as  on 
the  eve  of  a  journey  of  importance." 

"  My  homestead  is  all  but  complete,"  SMd  he. 
"  The  tapestry-makers  appointed  to  furnish  it 
for  my  use,  will  be  here  anon  from  Rouen.  Have 
sometimes  an  eye  to  them,  Genevieve,  during  my 
absence." 

"  I  will  take  heed  that  there  shall  be  neither 
wastery  nor  riot  among  your  people,"  replied  Ge- 
nevieve.    "  But"  ■ 

"  Take  heed  rather  that  there  be  no  sparing 
or  parsimony  to  prevent  my  new  habitation  from 
becoming,  as  I  would  fain  have  it,  a  cage  for  a 
Phoenix,  a  new  wonder  of  the  world,"  inter- 
rupted her  brother.  "  I  would  have  men  say,  as 
they  steer  into  the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  I  come  to 
behold  the  palace  of  John  Ango." 

Genevieve  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently. 
"  And  whither  are  you  bound  then,"  said  she, 
"  that  you  leave  such  grave  charges  in  your  sis- 
ter's hands  ?  To  the  Moluccas  in  your  good  ship 
the  Salamander  J  or  to  Siam,  in  your  Royal  Diep- 
poii  ?  The  season  scarce  holds  for  the  north- 
western coast." 

"  Trouble  not  your  mind  for  my  goings  or 
comings,"  interrupted  her  brother,  with  a  smile. 
"  My  errand  is  simply  to  bring  home  a  white 
dove  of  peace  to  my  sea-gull's  nest." 

"  You  are  bound  to  Italy  then !"  cried  Gene- 
vieve, starting  up  and  clapping  her  hands  ;  then 
suddenly  relapsing  into  mournfulness — "I  fancied 
— I  trusted,"  quoth  she,  "  that  you  had  aban- 
doned 80  mad  a  quest !" 

"  Abandon  my  every  hope  of  earthly  happi- 
ness?" cried  the  young  man  with  enUiusiasm. 
"  Abandon  her  who,  for  the  last  three  mortal 


years,  hath  been  my  dream  byaight,  my  thought 
by  day  ?  For  whom  but  my  Bianca,  have  I  reared 
yonder  mansion?  For  whom  but  my  Bianca, 
have  I  striven  to  elevate  my  station  and  augment 
my  means  ?  But  that  I  cared  not  to  bring  home 
:h  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Riario  to  a 
smokey  hovel  of  Dieppe,  already  I  had  passed  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  bear  hither  in  our  own  fair 
galley  the  lovely  lady  of  my  thoughts.  I  chose 
not  that  my  blessed  Bianca  should  step  upon  a 
coarser  footcloth  than  in  her  uncle's  palace;  and, 
lo  1  my  preparations  are  achieved — my  plans 
complete ;  and  within  six  weeks,  dear  Genevieve, 
I  shall  be  here  again  to  place  a  sister  in  your 
gentle  bosom." 

"  A  sister  who  will  despise  both  me  and  mine !" 
said  Genevieve,  in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency. 
"  Nay,  in  lien  of  gaining  a  sister,  I  shall  per- 
chance lose  my  brothtr.  This  daughter  of  a 
princely  line  may  be  influenced  by  the  power  of 
love  to  wed  John  Ango,  the  son  of  a  Norman 
fisherman  ;  but  the  impulse  which  blinds  her  to 
the  humiliation  of  such  an  alliance,  will  not  ren- 
der her  insensible  to  the  homeliness  of  his  family. 
She  will  despise  the  untutored  mother,  the  un- 
lettered sister ;  and  our  household  happiness  is 
gone  for  ever  !  Nay,  although  the  persuasions  of 
the  voice  she  loves  may  have  induced  the  damsel 
to  overlook  the  distance  between  her  high  estate 
and  that  of  her  Norman  suitor,  when  she  comes 
hither  and  beholds  him  in  active  truth  the  mate 
of  petty  traders,  the  kinsman  of  humble  mariners 
of  the  Pellet,  she  will  surely  grieve  at  having 
exchanged  her  patrician  name  for  the  degrading 
appellation  of  Madame  Ango  !" 

"  Her  husband  may,  perhaps,  shortly  achieve 
a  more  honourable  title  for  her  acceptance," 
rejoined  Ango,  turning  lightly  on  his  heel ;  and, 
before  Genevieve  could  ask  an  explanation  of 
hie  words,  he  had  strained  her  in  a  parting  em- 
brace. During  the  tedious  five  months  of  his 
absence  from  Dieppe,  often  did  she  ponder  over 
his  saying.  But  she  had  none  to  whom  to  turn 
for  explanation.  She  could  not  call  to  mind 
that  Ango  was  familiar  with  any.  lie  was 
rather  gracious  than  friendly  towards  his  young 
fellow-townsmen.  He  vouchsafed  them  his  aid, 
,  but  never  his  confidence.  With  her  mother,  a 
woman  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  oppressed 
with  infirmities,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
commune ;  and  Genevieve  chose  rather  to  di- 
vert her  thoughts  from  her  brother's'  mysterious 
communication,  by  watching  over  the  completion 
of  his  splendid  mansion,  which  was  now  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng  of  the 
Dieppois,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  aloud 
with  exultation — "  Ango — Ango  !" 

At  length,  one  fine  autumnal  morning,  signal 
was  given  in  the  port  that  the  fine  galley  in 
which  Ango  had  embarked  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  in  sight.  The  next  tide  brought 
her  into  harbour  ;  and  the  next  hour  brought  the' 
bridegroom  into  the  arms  of  his  sister,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  porch  of  his  dwelling  to  welcome 
the  IttJian  bride.  Ango's  brow  was  for  a  mo- 
ment crimsoned  with  vexation,  to  perceive  that 
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OenerievOj  even  on  so  momentous  an  occasion, 
bad  disduned  to  lay  aside  her  uncoutk  Norman 
costume.  But  on  glancing  a  second  time  to- 
wards her,  he  was  fain  to  admit  that  the  fine  ex- 
pressive turn  of  her  countenance  was  sufficient 
adornment.  At  this  moment,  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  person  of  her  new  sister-in-law, 
with  such  rapt  and  intense  admiration,  that  it 
WBS  impossible  for  the  young  bridegroom  to  do 
less  than  press  her  a  second  time  in  his  arms,  in 
token  of  gratitude. 

The  Lady  Bianca  was,  in  truth,  the  loveliest 
creature  that  had  ever  set  foot  on  the  Norman 
shore ;  and  Genevieve  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  repugnance  which  had  prevented  her  brother 
from  taking  to  his  bosom  the  coarse-featured 
heiress  of  St  Martin  le  Gaillard.  The  only  fault 
which  Ango's  sister  could  detect,  and  it  was  a 
firalt  that  necessarily  increased  in  importance 
when  they  came  to  abide  together,  was  the  im- 
poanbility  of  reading  the  nature  of  her  senti- 
■Mnts  in  her  serene  eyes  and  unvarying  counte- 
nance. Imperturbable  mildness,  or,  it  might  be, 
iiunovable  resolution,  seemed  pictured  in  her 
gentle  &ce.  She  gazed  with  a  smile  of  uncon- 
cern upon  the  rich  preparations  completed  for 
]wr  reception ;  and  the  sanguine  heart  of  Ango 
was  disappointed  when  he  saw  how  little  that  of 
Us  bride  was  interested  in  the  gorgeous  carvings 
and  emblazonments  which  had  taxed  all  the 
eheicest  artists  of  Normandy  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  diminutive 
proportion  of  his  dwelling,  compared  with  the 
•Utely  pride  of  the  Palazzo  Riario ;  or,  that  the 
walls  of  her  uncle's  house,  instead  of  being 
adorned  by  quaint  carvings  in  wood,  shone  with 
tke  lominops  inspirations  of  Raphael  and  Leo. 
sardo.  Even  the  exotic  flowers,  the  orange  and 
pomegnuiate  blossoms,  which  Genevieve  had 
procured  at  immense  cost  from  Paris,  to  impart 
to  her  new  sister's  bower  chamber  the  fragrance 
sod  aspect  of  her  native  climate,  were  weeds  in 
tiie  Sicilian  gardens  of  the  father  of  Bianca. 

There  were  objects,  however,  wholly  new  to 
ike  experience  of  the  young  stranger  which  soon 
captivated  her  attention.  The  Gothic  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  old  church  of  St  Remy ;  the  tall 
white  cliffs  at  whose  base  the  chafing  tides  of 
the  northern  seas  threw  up  their  snowy  surf; 
the  rich  pastures  of  the  pastoral  valley  of 
Arqnes,  green  and  leafy,  beyond  all  experience 
of  the  Neapiriitan  maiden ;  all  these  impressed 
her  with  some  degree  of  admiration  for  the 
little  Konnan  nook  in  which  her  future  exist- 
ence was  to  wear  away.  But  she  felt  that  it 
was  to  "  wear  away."  Tenderly  attached  to  the 
enthusiastic  Ango,  she  had  made  the  sacrifice  of 
her  patrician  splendours  cheerfully;  but  not 
withost  the  full  consciousness  of  having  made 
iC  B«t  she  did  not,  for  a  moment,  forget  that 
Aa,  lAo  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Riario,  the 
.  M^le,  was  now  the  wife  of  Ango,  cap- 
I  of  •  ntie  armament  of  Norman  privateers. 
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TAKt  II. 

olspsed.     The   lovely  bride  of 


eighteen  became  the  matron  and  mother  of  eight- 
and-twenty ;  and  the  dark-haired  Genevieve,  her 
elder  only  by  a  year,  was  now  a  nun  among  the 
sisters  of  St  Mary,  in  a  small  convent  on  the 
shore,  beside  the  fortress  of  the  Pollet.  It  was 
not  without  deep  regret  that  Ango  beheld  his 
only  sister  retire  from  the  world  in  which  his 
'  now  miraculously  advancing  fortunes  were  be- 
come a  wonder  for  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
He  had  wished  to  see  her  nobly  wedded ;  and 
not  a  few  among  the  spendthrift  seigneurs  of 
Normandy  had  pretended  to  the  hand  of  one  so 
highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  so  lavishly  endowed 
by  her  brother  with  worldly  riches.  But  Gene- 
vieve was  inflexible.  Though  conscious  of  no 
peculiar  vocation  for  the  cloister,  she  felt  that 
she  was  equally  ill  adapted  for  the  struggles  of 
the  great  world. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  said  she,  in  reply  to  the 
remonstrances  of  her  brother,  "  when  i  flattered 
myself  of  being  so  strong  in  mind  as  to  despise 
distinctions  of  rank  or  education.  I  confess  my 
weakness.  To  persist  in  my  resolution  of  wed- 
ding with  one  of  my  own  degree,  some  rude  cap- 
tain of  the  port,  is  an  effort  of  prudence  of  which 
I  am  no  longer  capable.  But  it  is  not  your  in- 
fluence, dear  brother,  which  hath  wrought  this 
change  in  my  feelings.  Your  ambitions  appear 
to  me  now,  as  heretofore,  monstrous  and  dispro- 
portionate. It  is  rather  the  society  of  my  sweet 
sister,  the  converse,  the  instruction,  the  acquire, 
ments  I  have  derived  from  her  affectionate  care, 
that  have  placed  me  in  a  false  position.  My 
soul  is  no  longer  able  to  find  its  happiness  in  the 
society  of  the  rude  and  simple-minded,  who  are 
my  own  people,  while  the  lowness  of  my  birth 
equally  disqualifies  me  for  any  higher  alliance. 
The  nobles,  with  one  of  whom  you  urge  me  to 
wed,  would  one  day  or  other  afflict  me  by  some 
contumelious  eiqiression ;  while  I,  in  some  hasty 
moment,  might  be  moved  to  reproach  the  want 
of  breeding  and  information  of  him  who  was  my 
childhood's  playmate,  and  whom  I  long  purposed 
should  become  my  husband.  All  these  harass- 
ments  will  cease  when,  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God,  I  pass  my  future  days  between  the  charit- 
able dnties  undertaken  by  the  sisters  of  St  Mary, 
and  the  studies  to  which  the  rules  of  the  order 
permit  me  to  apply  my  leisure." 

Such  were  the  explanations  ^ven  by  Genevieve 
to  her  family ;  and  Ango  and  his  wife  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  sternness  of  her  resolu- 
tion, to  have  any  hope  of  swaying  her  from  her 
purpose.  It  was  some  comfort  that  she  had 
chosen  the  least  rigorous  of  the  orders  estab- 
lished in  Normandy,  which  sanctioned  their  ad- 
mittance to  her  presence,  on  days  set  apart  for 
the  purpose ;  and,  as  the  convent  was  within 
view  of  the  magnificent  habitation  in  which 
Ango  now  abided,  or  rather  reigned  like  a 
prince,  scarcely  a  week  elapsed  but  one  of  her 
kindred,  in  flowing  robes  of  earthly  pride,  sat 
beside  the  poor  nun  in  her  cell  of  humiliation. 

Dear  to  her  heart,  even  in  its  abstractions 
from  the  things  of  this  world,  were  those  con- 
tinued tokens  of  affection;  more  especially,  now 
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that  Ango't  young  Mn  wu  advancing:  in  boy- 
hood ;  and  when,  accompanied  only  by  the  pre- 
ceptor, who,  being  alien  to  the  reclnse,  waa 
forced  to  leave  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  clois- 
ter, young  Theodore  came  to  viiit  her,  appar- 
ently intent  upon  seeking  from  her  lips  lessons 
of  wisdom  likely  to  afford  an  antidote  to  the 
evil  influences  with  which  pride  and  ostentation 
had  surrounded  his  infancy.  Sister  Genevieve's 
heart  expanded  with  joy.  The  boy  seemed  to 
flee  to  the  counsels  of  the  mild  and  tranquil 
nun,  as  a  refuge  from  the  vain  tumults  of  his 
father's  house.  The  happiest  day  of  his  week 
was  that  on  which  he  was  ferried  across  the  har- 
bour, and  conducted  to  the  humble  portal  of  the 
yisters  of  St  Mary.  How  strange  a  contrast  to 
the  marble  vestibule,  thronged  with  menials 
wearing  the  liveries  and  cognizance  of  Ango, 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  return ! 

Soon,  however.  Sister  Genevieve  began  to  fear 
that  her  growing  influence  ovtrhernephewwas  dis- 
tasteful to  his  mother;  for,  already,  her  high-born 
sister-in-law  was  relaxing  in  her  attentions  to  the 
recluse.  More  tha^i  a  month  sometimes  elapsed 
between  her  visits ;  bnt  how  was  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  ?  The  nun,  in  her  gentle  forbearance, 
reminded  herself  how  hard  it  must  be  to  Bianca 
to  tear  herself  from  her  luxurious  tiring-chamber, 
with  its  velvet  hangings,  Venetian  mirrors  set 
in  frames  of  silver  filigree,  carpets  of  rich  tapes- 
try, and  ceilings  of  carved  and  emblazoned  oak, 
to  descend  into  the  damp  and  naked  cell  of  a 
convent  1  She  fancied  she  could  behold  Bisnca 
seated  by  her  bower-windows,  while  two  girls  of 
Mozambique  (brought  over  by  one  of  Ango's 
captains  as  a  tribute  to  his  lady  and  mistress) 
stood  behind  her  chair,  to  pick  up  the  book  or 
tapestry-needie  she  might  let  fall,  or,  in  the 
summer  heats,  to  raise  m  gentle  air  around  her 
with  their  Indian  fans.  She  fancied  she  saw  her 
at  the  banquet  table,  with  minstrels  and  trouveres 
in  attendance,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
house,  singing  strains  in  homage  to  her  beauty. 
She  fancied  she  saw  her  l>efore  her  stately 
toiiet-table,  while  goldsmiths,  summoned  from 
Paris  by  Auge,  tried  upon  her  velvet  boddice  or 
damasked  coif  the  effect  of  certain  sparkling 
elasps  of  diamonds  and  rubies  which  her  husband 
had  bespoken  as  toys  to  amuse  her  leisure. 

"  Pray  Heaven  so  much  prosperity  hardens 
not  her  heart!"  was  the  secret  ejaculation  of 
•ister  Genevieve.  "  Of  all  the  trials  which  beset 
«mr  mortal  nature,  the  ordeal  of  riches  and 
greatness  is  the  most  perilous  to  salvation.  It 
is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  a  needle's 
eye  than  for  persons  endowed  like  Ango  and  his 
wife  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !" 

With  one  evidence  of  her  brother's  growing 
riches  and  growing  pride,  the  poor  nun  was  at 
present  nnacquainted.  Having  purchased  from 
the  ruined  family  of  LongueU  their  beautiful 
dgniory  of  Varengevilie,  on  the  shore,  two  leagues 
below  Dleff%,  Ango  had  demolished  the  ruin- 
one  old  oastle,  the  residence,  in  more  troublous 
times,  «f  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  was  erecting, 
to  it*  st«ad,  a  fair  manor4ieuse  of  stone  and 


marble,  after  the  nanaer  of  the  Italian  villas  he 
had  admired  in  his  travels;  to  execute  the 
frescos  and  sculptures  of  which  he  had  breoght 
sculptors  from  Rome,  not  satisfied  with  the  artista 
who  were  executing,  at  Fontainbleau  and  St 
Germain  en  J^ye,  for  his  sovereign  lord  the 
King,  those  fine  works  which  have  come  down  to 
our  time.  Ango,  the  Dieppois,  chose  that  the 
inspired  country  of  bis  lovely  wife  should  furnish 
the  devices  and  adornings  of  a  dwelling  whieh 
was  to  be  bestowed  upon  her  as  a  dower-honsa 
for  her  especial  use.  The  incongruity  of  these 
refinements  with  a  rude  Norman  village,  over, 
grown  with  huge  timber-trees,  and  overrun  by 
luxuriant  vegetation,  so  that  no  cool  refreshment 
of  marble  or  fountains  was  needed,  as  in  the 
burning  climate  of  the  Sicilies,  did  not  occur  to 
him.  It  was  the  vain  display  of  magnificence  to 
which  he  aspired,  rather  than  the  comfort  of 
the  future  dwellers  at  Varengeville. 

As  yet,  Ango  had  said  nothing  to  his  rister  of 
his  new  manor-house,  partly  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  because  he  suspected  that,  had  Genevieve 
consented  to  ally  herself  with  the  nobility  of  her 
native  province,  of  all  the  suitors  to  her  hand, 
the  unfortunate  Baron  de  Lungueil  would  have 
been  the  object  of  her  preference,  and  partly 
because  he  feared  that  her  simple  taste  would 
reprove  the^ewfangledness  of  his  notions.  But 
the  boy  Theodore  told  all.  Enchanted  with  tha 
beauty  of  the  ancient  grovee  and  new  gardens  of 
Varengeville,  he  loved  to  describe  to  bis  aunt 
the  progress  of  the  foreign  artists,  and  tha  nar- 
ratives of  the  marvels  of  Italy,  of  which  hia 
familiarity  with  his  mother's  language  enabled 
him  to  converse  with  the  strangers. 

"  Be  not  deceived  1"  was  the  reply  of  the  nun  ; 
"  the  things  you  tell  of,  which  Ango  would  faia 
naturalise  in  Normandy,  are  unsuitable  to  oar 
boisterous  province.  I'heee  images  of  heathen 
deities,  planted  on  pedestals  among  thickets  of 
flowers,  may  be  appropriate  in  a  climate  whera 
scarcely  a  gentle  breeze  disturbs  the  etheri*! 
tranquillity  of  the  spot,  and  the  landscape  is  aa 
a  temple  consecrated  to  Divine  nature.  Bnt 
here,  amid  our  ocean  tempests,  when,  on  awak- 
ing in  the  morning,  we  find  dwellings  swept 
away  by  the  raging  of  midnight  winds,  which  ia 
the  evening  were  left  steadfast  and  secure,  what 
rational  being  would  set  up,  on  slender  pedea- 
tals,  vases  and  statuas  to  be  overthrown  ?  Thaao 
painted  frescos  of  Varengeville,  which  artiata 
have  travelled  thousands  of  leagues  to  create, 
must  soon  be  encrusted  with  mildew,  the  spon. 
taneons  growth  of  our  humid  climate  ;  and  seom- 
ful  men  will  point  the  finger  thereat,  and  deride 
the  shortsig^htedness  of  Ango.  As  well  attempt 
to  cultivate  tha  vines  of  Gaseoay  apon  ovr  «diffis 
aa  naturalize  the  mUtggiatura  of  a  SidliaBatnaa- 
phere  on  our  coast." 

Young  Theodore  listened  gravely  to  the  argu. 
mants  of  the  nun.  The  pleasure  he  had  iiitherta 
taken,  in  the  decoration  of  his  father's  noble 
manor,  was  moderated  by  this  exposition  of  the 
unfitness  of  things  apparent  at  Varengeville  ; 
nor  waa  this  the  wily  point  on  whieh  the  laaoons 
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of  8iat«r  Geneviere  countervailed  those  of  the 
parents  of  the  boy.  Bianca,  elevated  by  her  hus- 
band's eminence  as  chief  citizen  of  Dieppe,  and 
master  of  a  vast  armament  of  privateers,  to  a 
condition  even  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
the  daughter  of  a  Neapolitan  noble,  having  re- 
sumed her  early  habits  of  arrogance,  failed  not 
to  instil  into  her  son  the  notion  that,  on  his 
mother's  side,  he  was  come  of  a  princely  house, 
and  that,  by  following  up  the  enterprises  and 
eonrtlsrship  of  his  father,  he  might,  in  time, 
achieve,  in  his  own  person,  the  honours  of  nobi. 
lity;  while  the  nun,  at  once  humble  and  high, 
minded,  bade  him  hold  himself  above  such  empty 
distinctions,  and  regard  mere  opulence  as  a 
treasure  entrusted  to  his  stewardship  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow.creatures  and  the  honour  of 
Qod. 

It  was  her  delight  to  perceive  that  the  learn, 
ing  and  accomplishments  instilled  into  her 
nephew,  by  the  professors  enlisted  in  Ango's  ser- 
vice, served  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  the 
mind  of  the  promising  youth,  without  hardening 
his  heart.  All  her  earthly  hope  was  in  Theo- 
dore. Her  brother  she  looked  upon  as  carried 
away  by  the  vi»tness  of  his  ambitions ;  a  vessel 
freighted  beyond  its  strength,  and  in  hourly  peril 
of  shipwreck. 

Bach  was  the  frame  of  her  mind  when,  just  as 
Theodore  attained  the  eve  of  his  eighteenth 
year,  Ango,  who  now  rarely  visited  his  sister, 
made  his  appearance  one  evening  in  her  cell. 
Splendid  as  were  now  his  habits  and  his  garb, 
Genevieve  was  startled  when,  on  raising  her  eyes 
from  the  work  in  which  she  was  eng^ed,  (a 
itde,  embroidered  with  chain  needlework,  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  of  St  Remy,)  she  saw 
.the  stately  citizen  standing  beside  her,  wearing, 
is  a  belt  of  gold,  a  dagger,  the  hilt  of  which 
was  studded  with  jewels.  A  thought  glanced 
into  Genevieve's  mind  of  their  poor  humble 
father,  who,  in  the  extremity  uf  his  wealth,  bad 
•spired  to  nothing  beyond  the  leathern  belt  and 
doublet  of  blue  broad  cloth,  peculiar  to  the 
barghers  of  Dieppe.  Silk,  velvet,  or  brocade, 
he  would  have  treated  as  effeminate  trivialties, 
unworthy  the  -notice  of  a  man  of  the  sea. 

"  Whither  comest  thou,  so  bravely  attired  f" 
nid  the  nnn,  her  eyes  having  fallen  again  upon 
her  work,  so  that  she  had  not  space  to  notice 
that  the  joyous  and  triumphant  expression  of  her 
brother's  countenance  was  more  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  brilliancy  of  his  garments. 

"  From  the  Town-Council,"  replied  Ango, 
taldng  a  seat  beside  her ;  a  stool  of  simple  deal, 
lifering  strangely  from  the  rich  cushions  of 
Genoa  velvet,  forming  his  habitual  restingplace. 

"And  how  long  hath  it  been  the  custom  for 
te  TowB-Coancil  of  this  poor  port  of  Dieppe  to 
Mhente  in  robes  and  trappings  of  velvet  and 
je*^  touching  the  price  of  cod-fish  or  the  duty 
Ihrrings?"  demanded  Sister  Genevieve, 
I  te  npreaa  some  degree  of  vexation  at  the 
pomps  and  vanitist  displayed  by  her 


"  WtMt  vpoo  BO  ttt«h  Skipp«rlike  maUets," 


cried  Ango,  too  much  engrossed  in  his  self-satis- 
faction to  take  note  of  her  unwonted  bitterness ; 
"but  even. on  a  discussion  that  ought  to  have 
penetrated  with  joy  the  dull  cold  walls  of  the 
very  prison  thou  hast  chosen  for  thyself.  The 
King,  dear  sister,  the  King  is  about  to  visit 
Dieppe  I" 

"  Heaven  send  him  a  happy  journey,"  replied 
Genevieve,  devoutly  crossing  herself;  "  and 
incline  his  royal  heart,  when  here,  to  lend  that 
aid  to  the  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  city,  of  which  they  stand  so  greatly  in 
need." 

Ango's  brow  darkened.  It  was  his  pleasure 
to  be  thought  a  munificent  patron  of  the  institn- 
tions  of  Dieppe  ;  and,  till  engrossed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  his  manor  and  the  vestness  of  his  spe- 
culations, he  had,  in  truth,  been  held  so  by  the 
world.  4 

"  If  the  convent  of  the  sisters  of  St  Mary 
stand  in  need  of  benefactions,"  said  he,  haughtily, 
"there  are  those  among  the  burghers  of  the 
city  both  able  and  willing  to  relieve  its  neces- 
sities, without  need  of  troubling  our  lord  the 
King  with  its  petty  necessities.  Nevertheless 
it  strikes  me  that,  for  a  provincial  convent,  hav- 
ing, moreover,  but  a  single  ward  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  and  a  single  day  of  the  week  set 
apart  for  doles  to  the  poor,  the  dowry  brought 
to  its  treasury  by  the  sister  of  Ango,  might  have 
preserved  it  from  immediate  want  I" 

"I  speak  not  of  this  poor  house,"  replied 
Genevieve,  mildly ;  "  seeing  that,  thanks  to  thy 
generosity,  it  is  endowed  with  ampler  income 
and  higher  immunities  than  any  other  in  Dieppe. 
Nay,  with  my  brother's  leave,  I  will  speak  of 
none  other,  since  the  subject  is  distasteful.  Say, 
when  comes  King  Francis  to  our  walls ;  and  with 
what  honours  will  the  town  welcome  so  illustri. 
ous  a  guest  ?" 

"With  none.  The  town  will  do  nothing!" 
replied  Ango,  significantly. 

"  How  ?"  cried  Genevieve,  reddening  nnder 
her  wimple  and  veil,  for  shame  to  think  that  her 
native  place  should  be  dishonoured  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King. 

"  An  individual  hath  already  taken  upon  him- 
self the  duty  of  welcoming  his  Sovereign,"  re- 
sumed An^. 

"  Thytelf!"  replied  the  nun,  exultingly,  but 
with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance. 
"  Yet  bethink  thee,  Ango,  what  envyings  and 
heartburnings  thy  pretensions  to  so  great  a  dis> 
tinction  will  bring  upon  thee  1" 

"  I  think  of  nought  but  the  glory  of  standing 
host  to  the  King  of  France  I"  cried  Ango,  with 
increasing  exultation.  "  I  think  of  nought  but 
to  have  it  said,  from  Arontier  to  frontier,  Francis 
I.  was  prisoner  to  the  Emperor,  friend  to  Harry 
of  England — scholar  to  Bayard,  and  guest  to 
Ango  I  Ango  the  Norman  mariner !  Ango  the 
privateer !" 

The  name  of  her  father  and  brother  thus 
proudly  proclaimed,  excited  a  transient  feeling 
of  triumph  in  the  soul  of  the  nun.  The  next 
moment  she  reproached  hen«lf  with  h«r  fault ; 
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admitting  tliat  even  were  Ango's  ambition  ex- 
cusable, BER  vocation  forbade  all  participation 
in  his  pride.  But  while  Genevieve  was  rebulcing 
herself  by  inward  recitation  of  a  penetential 
pialm,  Ango  proceeded  to  unfold  that  bis  house 
and  household  were  to  be  placed  forthwith  at  the 
disposal  of  his  Majesty  ;  how  a  guard  of  honour, 
formed  of  the  crews  of  his  vessels  then  in  port, 
completely  armed  with  brave  accoutrements,  was 
to  await  the.  King's  coming  a  league  from  the 
town,  and  attend,  upon  his  Majesty  during  his 
sojourn. 

"  My  patron,  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  is  to  be  in 
attendance  upon  the  King,"  said  he,  "as  well  as 
the  chief  barons  and  seigneurs  of  the  province, 
betwixt  this  and  Rouen.  All  these  will  have 
bed  and  board  under  my  roof,  such  as  they  have 
rarely  seen,  saving  nnder  that  of  the  Louvre. 
On  the  first  day  of  their  coming,  they  will  be 
entertained  with  a  gorgeous  banquet,  and  a 
choice  concert  of  music.  On  the  second,  my 
royal  guest  purposeth  to  inspect  the  harbour ; 
and  a  joust  upon  the  water,  performed  by  my 
own  people,  will  diversify  the  scene.  On  the 
third,  being  the  Sabbath,  high  mass  must  be 
performed  in  the  church  of  St  Jacques,  by  my 
lord  the  Cardinal  Archbishop^  assisted  by  the 
clergy  of  his  pontificate  ;  and  on  the  fourth,  a 
review  of  the  forces  will  take  place  in  the  valley 
of  Arques,  crowned  by  a  festival  of  fireworks, 
and  other  ingenious  devices  of  masquing  and 
music,  in  which  the  King  is  said  to  take  especial 
delight." 

"  And  the  cost  of  these  regal  entertainments 
is  to  be  defrayed  by  thy  single  self?"  demanded 
Genevieve. 

"  How  better  mark  my  sense  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  tlie  greatness  of  his  bounties,  than  by 
testifying  my  reverence  towards  the  anointed 
of  his  creatures  ?"  replied  Ango,  proudly. 

"  By  bestowing  the  same  vast  gratuity  upon 
his  creatures  less  prosperous,"  argued  the  nun, 
devoutly  crossing  herself.  "The  vast  outlay 
thou  dost  contemplate  Vonld  endow  an  hospital 
—a  monastery  ;  nay,  raise  from  its  foundation- 
stone,  a  cathedral  great  as  the  Rouennais  church 
of  St  Ouen,  in  honour  of  thy  blessed  patron, 
St  John." 

"Thou  knowest  that  I  have  alrdkdy  issued 
instructions  for  a  rich  chapel  to  his  honour  in 
my  parochial  church  of  St  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas, 
besides  ten  thousand  marks  contributed  to  that 
of  St  Remy/'  said  Ango,  drily.  "  With  respect 
to  monasteries  and  hospitals,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  sick,  and  the  men  of  religion,  are  already  as 
well  cared  for  in  Dieppe  as  the  condition  of  our 
city  requireth." 

"  A  proof,  were  proof  wanting,"  replied  Gene- 
vieve, sternly,  "that  it  is  thine  own  glory,  and 
not  the  glory  of  God,  thou  art  seeking  to  ad- 
vance, in  thine  intended  homage  to  the  King  of 
France." 

"  By  propitiating  his  Majesty  with  a  noble 
welcome,"  observed  Ango,  evading  the  question, 
"  I  may  haply  secure  for  the  port  and  harbour 
of  Dieppe  those  royal  favours  which  have  raised 


Havre  du  Grace,  Nantes,  and  La  Rochdle,  to 
their  present  high  prosperity." 

"  Say,  rather,  that  thou  mayest  peradventure 
secure  to  thyself  tokens  of  royal  favour  in  thy 
personal  ennoblement,"  said  the  nun;  "for  after 
such  things,  O  my  brother !  doth  thine  heart 
aspire,  far  more  than  after  the  self-contentment 
of  virtue." 

"  I  know  not  why  the  love  of  virtue  should 
inspire  contempt  for  the  high  .condition  and 
estate  in  which  virtue  is  most  memorably  prac- 
tised," retorted  Ango.  "  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
would  fain  elevate  my  son  to  the  rank  in  life  of 
his  maternal  ancestors.  The  stateliest  tree  hath 
its  root ;  and  proud  were  I  to  plant  an  acora 
from  which  the  sapling  may  send  forth  branches 
to  flourish  in  after  ages,  and  overshadow  the 
earth.  But  enough  of  ray  projects.  When  front 
the  belfry  of  their  temple  the  holy  sisters  of 
St  Mary  look  down  upon  the  pageants  with  which, 
by  sea  and  land,  Ango  rejoiceth  to  recreate  the 
eyes  of  his  Sovereign,  be  it  thy  holy  task,  be- 
loved Genevieve,  to  breathe  an  orison  for  thy 
brother,  that  his  soul  be  not  unworthily  elated 
by  the  honours  of  the  day." 

Sister  Genevieve  waited  not  the  coming  of  the 
King  to  fulfil  the  behest  of  her  brother.  Daily, 
hourly,  did  she  weary  Heaven  with  intercessions 
in  behalf  of  Ango ;  as  a  man  who,  placing  his 
delight  and  glory  in  the  things  of  the  world,  was 
more  especially  at  the  mercy  of  the  sports  and 
gusts  of  fortune. 

PART  m. 

The  dwellinghouse  of  Ango,*  on  the  port  of 
Dieppe,  (not  far  from  that  ancient  tower  whose 
venerable  walls,  still  standing,  attest  the  valour 
of  the  English  assailants,  under  their  captain, 
the  renowned  John  Talbot,)  albeit  fashioned, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  coun- 
try, of  wood  alone,  was  of  surpassing  magnifi- 
cence. The  fa9ades  towards  both  the  sea  and 
the  gardens,  and  courts  of  the  double  quadrangle, 
were  exclusively  of  oak,  carved  with  the  utmost 
skill  in  devices,  representing  the  fables  of  ^sop, 
and  striking  episodes  in  the  history  of  Normandy. 
Around  the  state  floor,  ran  an  overhanging  bal- 
cony, commanding,  on  one  side,  extensive  views 
of  the  ocean ;  on  the  other,  of  the  rich  valley 
of  Arques ;  and  into  the  terrace,  or  balcony, 
opened  the  wide  windows  of  a  fine  saloon  and 
noble  gallery,  hung  with  stained  leather,  with 
ceilings  and  wainscoting  carved  and  gilt,  and 
enchasing  pictures  of  the  Italian  masters.  la 
these  magnificent  apartments,  of  which  the  floors 
were  inlaid  with  rare  Indian  wood,  susceptible 
of  the  highest  polish,  were  displayed  musical  in- 
struments of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
chalices  and  goblets  of  agate  and  crystal,  and 
ebony  cabinets,  containing  cameos  and  medals  of 
immense  value. 

On  dismounting  at  the  gate  of  the  rich  bnrgher 
of  Dieppe,  on  whom  he  was  to  confer  the  hon- 

*  la  1647,  the  Clkinal  Barberini,  on  Tisiting  the 
Hoaie  of  Ango,  with  the  Pern  de  I'Onilaire,  obacrved— 
"  ^unquam  vidi  domum  ligneam  putclirioram." 
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our  of  beoomiiij^  his  gneat,  Francis  I.  receiired, 
with  grseeiul  courtesy,  the  obsequious  homage  of 
Ango  ;  but  when,  having  traversed  the  hall,  and 
ascended  the  carved  staircase  on  footcloths  of 
scarlet  velvet  of  Genoa,  his  Majesty  reached  the 
gallery,  where  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the 
productions  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  he  was  silent 
with  surprise ;  and  a  sentiment  almost  resembling 
pique  against  so  luxurious  a  subject,  seemed  to 
render  him  insensible  to  the  laborious  efforts  of 
his  host.  Nevertheless,  on  entering  the  saloon, 
when  the  Lady  Bianca  rose  from  her  chair  of 
state  at  his  approach,  and,  with  an  air  of  mingled 
dignity  and  humbleness,  sank  upon  her  knee  to 
mark  the  cession  of  her  place  to  her  royal  visiter, 
gallantry  suspended  every  other  feeling,^  and, 
hastening  towards  her  to  raise  her  from  the 
ground,  he  imprinted,  in  the  movement,  a  re- 
spectful kiss  upon  her  pale  and  lofty  forehead, 
and  signified  to  Ango  that  of  all  the  jewels  and 
chef-d'oeuvres  contained  in  his  house,  the  fairest 
was  before  him.  fiy  his  royal  will,  the  wife  of 
Ango  took  her  seat  at  his  right  hand  during  the 
banquet  that  was  now  magnificently  served  up 
before  the  King. 

"  The  name  of  Pavia  hath  ill-inclined  me  to- 
wards all  that  reminds  me  of  Italy,"  said  Fran, 
cis,  at  the  close  of  a  feast  grand  with  the  rarest 
Tiands  and  most  delicate  wines,  (addressing  him- 
self to  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  was  honoured 
with  a  place  at  his  royal  table  ;)  "  nevertheless, 
this  day,  my  mind  seems  fated  to  receive  its  most 
pleasurable  impressions  from  objects  imported 
into  my  kingdom  from  my  royal  mother's  native 
coantry.  First,  a  lady  hostess,  whoso  graces  of 
person  and  deportment  would  shed  lustre  upon 
the  Louvre  ;  secondly,  pictures  of  such  moving 
tzcsllence  that  I  could  loiter  away  weeks,  in  con- 
templation, before  them ;  and,  lastly,  these  gob- 
lets and  salvers,  whose  chasing  as  far  exceeds 
the  art  evinced  by  my  clumsy  goldsmiths  of  Paris, 
as  the  rich  pastures  of  the  valley  of  Arqoes,  yon- 
der, exceed  the  sandy  plain  of  Crenelle.  Cellini, 
didst  thou  call  him  }"  pursued  the  King,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  delighted  Ango. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,  sire,"  replied  the  burgher, 
who  was  in  humble  attendance  behind  the  royal 
ciiair. 

"  I  pray  you,  Master  Ango,  have  the  fellow 
written  to,"  resumed  the  King ;  "  I  must  have 
him  forthwith  complete  a  cupboard  of  plate  for 
the  private  apartments  of  my  palace  of  Fontain- 
Ueau.  Let  him  hasten  to  France;  I  will  no 
ImngeT  allow  so  choice  an  artist  to  remain  ob- 
Mue." 

"I  erare  your  Majesty's  pardon,  in  presuming 
to  assert  that  the  name  of  Beuvenuto  Cellini  is 
alrwid/  illustrious,"  replied  Ango,  bending  one 
ksM  M  he  tendered  anew  to  the  King  a  richly 
eabMMd  goblet  of  ivory  and  gold,  containing 
nn  viae  of  Cyprus.  "  The  cunning  goldsmith 
i*  «f  tha  household  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  ; 
■id  MKf  not,  for  his  life,  qut  Italy.  It  was 
Mif  by  vast  bribery  and  continual  entreaty,  that 
I  f»>cM«4  from  Master  Benvennto  his  accepta- 
Vmtlmf  eomminion  for  the  execution,  at  by- 


hours,  and  by  stealth,  of  the  buffet  of  which 
your  Majesty  deigns  to  express  such  high  com. 
mendation." 

A  smile  stole  upon  the  handsome  lip  of  Francis, 
at  the  idea  that  a  subject  of  his  kingdom,  a 
burgher  of  his  poor  town  of  Dieppe,  should  af. 
feet  to  treat,  as  unattainable  to  his  Sovereign, 
the  object  he  had  orermastered  I  He  promised 
himself  in  silence  to  treat  with  Master  Cellini, 
forthwith,  through  the  intervention  of  one  of  his 
diplomatic  agents  in  Italy,  rather  than  through 
that  of  the  overweening  captain  of  privateers  ; 
little  witting  that  the  eccentric  sculptor,  the 
spoiled  child  of  pontiffs  and  sovereigns,  was  still 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  bold  and  am. 
bilious  Ango. 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival,  Francis  was 
roused,  soon  after  sunrise,  by  strains  of  exqui- 
.  site  music,  from  minstrels  posted  in  the  gardens 
beneath  the  royal  lodging ;  for  Ango,  desirous 
that  his  illustrious  guest  should  behold,  under 
its  fairest  aspect,  the  harbour  of  the  town  that 
courted  his  favour,  would  not,  (even  to  prolong 
the  slumbers  of  Francis  in  the  right  regal  couch 
prepared  for  his  repose,)  forfeit  the  occasion  of 
the  morning-tide,  which  was  now  rippling  at 
high  mark,  in  summer  waves  of  glassy  green, 
against  the  granite  coping'  of  the  quays. 

"  Tbe  weather  keeps  faith  with  us,  my  courte. 
ous  host,"  cried  his  Majesty,  when,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  royal  toilet,  Ango  kneeled  humbly 
at  his  feet  to  offer  the  morning  draught  of  the 
King,  together  with  a  manchet  of  fair  white 
bread,  served  in  a  goblet  and  salver  of  gold, 
more  richly  sculptured  than  those  which  had 
attracted  bis  admiration  the  preceding  day.  "  A 
fairer  day  could  not  have  prospered  my  design 
of  familiarizing  myself  with  a  new  element.  Let 
us  take  water,  I  beseech  you,  while  the  tide 
holds  to  favour  our  marine  adventures." 

Had  Ango  found  space  to  glance  round  the 
circle  of  courtiers,  who  had  accompanied  the 
King  upon  his  expedition  to  review  the  newly 
raised  legions  of  Normandy,  he  would  have  ad. 
mired  to  see  many  a  warlike  cheek  was  pale  at 
the  mere  idea  of  embarkation ;  so  little  are  the 
French  habituated  to  the  maritime  pursuits  to 
which  the  English  are  from  childhood  accus. 
tomed.  But  the  Dieppois  was  too  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  the  honour  of  stepping  at  the  King's 
right  hand,  through  his  own  gorgeous  apart, 
ments,  and  down  his  emblazoned  staircase  of 
state,  to  have  heed  of  the  weaknesses  of  his 
companions. 

The  first  circumstance  that  diverted  his  atten- 
tion,  was  a  sudden  exclamation  of  delight  from 
the  lips  of  the  King,  on  emerging  from  the 
threshold  ;  facing  which,  towards  the  harbour, 
a  triumphal  arch  of  singular  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence (previously  prepared)  had  been  erected 
in  tbe  course  of  the  night,  adorned  with  pictures 
and  bas-reliefs,  commemorating  the  chivalrous 
triumphs  of  the  royal  visiter  1 

"Mart  de  Dieu,  Sir  Ango!"  cried  Francis 
his  cheek  flushing  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
"  this  ia  truly  a  princely  token  of  homage  I 
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Many  of  royal  blood  might  take  lesson  of  my 
trusty  merchant  of  Dieppe  in  the  noble  art  of 
hospitality  !" 

Ango,  who,  cap  in  hand,  was  escorting  the 
royal  cortege  to  the  shore,  had  soon  the  farther 
gratification  of  beholding  his  Sovereign's  eye  rest 
with  wonder  and  admiration  npon  a  flotilla  of 
six  elegant  galleys,  nobly  adorned  and  sculptured 
for  the  occasion,  bearing  the  banner  of  France, 
and  on  the  piow  the  initials  of  John  Ango,  built 
at  his  eole  cost,  in  his  private  dock.yard,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  visit  of  his  Sove- 
reign. As  the  little  fleet,  with  its  illustrious 
freight,  issued  from  the  harbour  and  put  out  to 
■ea,  the  Armed  vessels  of  Ango,  lying  at  anchor, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen,  sent  forth  a  thunder, 
ing  salute  to  thpir  Lord  and  King,  answered  by 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  thousands  lining 
the  shore  towards  the  Point  d'Ailly  ;  ths  whole 
population  of  the  district  having  poured  forth  to 
gaze  upon  their  Prince.  Cries  of  "  Long  live 
the  King  !"  "  Five  Frangoi*  1. 1"  "  Vive  Ango  J" 
resounded  along  the  cMSa  of  Normandy. 

From  the  humble  belfry  of  the  sisters  of  St 
Mary,  another  prayer  ascended,  at  that  moment 
of  triunlph,  to  the  Tribunal  of  Grace.  Sister 
Genevieve,  leaning  against  the  parapet  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  ocean,  and  the  gallant 
convoy,  whose  gay  pennons  streamed  in  the 
breeze,  was  unable  to  repress  an  exclamation  of 
"  Five  Ango !"  adding,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  and 
grant  him  strength,  O  Lord !  to  bear,  with  hu- 
mility, this  fearful  load  of  greatness." 

Ango's  honours,  however,  ripe  as  they  seemed, 
were  even  that  very  day  destined  to  unhoped 
augmentation.  The  Lady  Bianca,  as  from  the 
balcony  of  her  golden  gallery  she  watched  the 
manceuvring  of  the  galleys,  and  after  several 
hours'  excursion  along  the  coast,  their  return  to 
the  harbour,  was  startled  by  the  hurried  gallop 
of  a  horseman,  whom,  on  arriving  at  her  gate, 
she  recognised,  by  the  golden  greyhound  in  his 
cap,  as  a  pursuivant  or  royal  courier,  bringing 
despatches  from  the  capital.  Such  a  messenger 
had  already  made  his  appearance  in  Dieppe,  to 
notify  to  Ango  the  arrival  of  the  King.  What 
was  the  new  courier  to  announce  to  Francis  ? 

As  the  galleys  entered  the  harbour,  piloted 
by  the  Royal  Francis,  (the  vessel  fitted  up  ex. 
dugively  for  the  King,)  the  wife  of  Ango  observed 
that  the  pursuivant,  though  wayworn  and  tra- 
velled-stained, persisted  in  approaching  within 
the  lines  formed  by  the  bnrgher-guard  of  Dieppe 
on  either  side  the  arch  of  Triumph,  as  if 
intent  upon  obtaining  access  to  Francis  the  mo- 
nent  of  his  arrival,  and  previous  to  his  re-en. 
tering  the  house  of  Ango,  An  inexplicable 
emotion  took  possession  of  her  bosom.     She 


could  not  but  fancy  that  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
fidential courier,  on  whom  her  husband  had  be- 
stowed •  princely  gratuity  for  the  good  tidings 
of  which  he  was  formerly  the  bearer,  imported 
further  good  to  Ango. 

Again  did  the  acclamation  of  the  gay  multi- 
tude assembled  along  the  quay,  and,  lining  the 
windows  and  baleonies  of  every  house  within 
view,  rend  the  summer  air  with  their  joyous 
echoes;  so  that  the  music  of  the  ministrels, 
greeting  the  return  of  the  King,  could  scarcely 
be  heard  for  the  cries  and  vivas  of  the  throng. 
Still  Bianea's  eyes  remained  intently  fixed  npon 
the  royal  galley.  She  saw  that  Francis  (while 
removing  his  plumed  cap  from  his  noble  brow, 
he  bowed  low  and  gracefully,  in  acknowledgnient 
of  the  salutations  of  the  fair  Dieppoises)  had 
caught  sight  of  his  messenger;  and  that  the 
moment  the  King  set  foot  on  the  quay,  his  first 
movement  was  to  extend  his  hand  to  receive  the 
despatches  of  which  he  seemed  to  know  his  pur- 
suivant to  be  the  bearer.  At  such  a  distance  it 
was  impossible  for  the  anxious  lady  to  read  the 
expression  of  the  King's  countenance  as  he 
perused  the  documents  placed  before  him  ;  but  as, 
in  trembling  silence,  she  stood  viewing  the  scene, 
she  saw  the  King  (having  completed  the  perosal 
of  the  scroll)  beckon  towards  him  the  son  of  his 
host ;  and  was  lost  in  amazement  to  behold 
young  Theodore,  after  kneeling  a  moment  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  repeat,  in  presence  of  the 
thousands  assembled,  the  same  ceremony  towards 
his  father.  Again,  shouts  arose  from  the  people, 
of  which  Bianca  was  unable  to  interpret  the 
meaning.  Her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  graceful  figure  of  her  son,  as  he 
rose  from  his  knee  and  stood  beside  his  father, 
face  to  face  with  the  sovereign  prince,  on  whose 
brilliant  accoutrements  the  evening  sun  was 
shedding  its  refulgent  brightness.  She  beheld 
only  those  three — the  King — Theodore — Ango  ; 
— her  husband,  her  son,  her  sovereign  ! 

Soon,  however,  officious  friends  thronged  in  to 
prepare  her  for  the  intelligence  she  was  about 
to  receive  from  the  lips  of  Francis.  The  scroll 
of  parchment  she  had  seen  delivered  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  the  hands  of  his  munificent  host,  eoa- 
tained  letters-patent  of  nobility,  constituting  the 
burgher  Ango  and  his  heirs  for  ever  Viscounts 
of  the  kingdom  of  France  !  But  even  this  was 
not  aU.  The  recent  death  of  the  Sieur  de 
Manroy  having  left  vacant  the  government  of 
Dieppe,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  population, 
Francis  I.  called  upon  the  municipality  of  the 
town  to  do  homage  to  his  representative.  Viscount 
Ango,  as  Captain  Commandant  of  the  Castle  and 
Garrison  of  Dieppe ! 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  Mat.) 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 


At  Thus  glides  OB  hi  lileflt  flow, 
To-4«y  yields  to  to-morrow; 

To-mcvrow's  ezpectotiona  grow 
Tory's  own  bliia  or  sorrow. 


Stin,  u  to-morrow*R  sun  appean, 
It  Bhines  upon  to-day ; 

So,  realiud  oar  hopes  uid  feai* 
For  ever  melt  away ! 
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Captain  Marbtat  has,  after  modern  practice, 
added  three  more  Tolumes  to  his  survey  and 
strictures  on  America.  Allowing  for  a  consider- 
able qnantity  of  palpable  book-making,  which 
may  be  fairly  chargeable  upon  the  system  of 
publication  in  this  country,  as  explained  by  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  the  three  additional  volumes  are, 
if  a  little  more  "  wrathy,"  quite  as  entertaining 
and  instructive  as  the  first  series.  The  Captain — 
his  spleen  irritated  by  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
Americans.and  thecaptious  criticismof  TheEdin- 
burgk  Review — is  more  in  earnest  in  his  pique 
than  when  he  commenced  his  Diary.  He  seems 
particularly  to  resent  the  idea,  senselessly  taken 
up,  that,  because  he  is  a  clever  writer  of  fiction, 
he  !•  not  capable  of  observing  realities  in  a  phi- 
losophical spirit;  and  that,  as  a  politician  or 
political  economist,  he  is  unworthy  of  any  atten- 
tion. He  is  better  entitled  to  resent  the  absurd 
and  unhandsome  imputation  of  a  sailor  and  a 
novelitt  being  incapable  of  reporting  with  fidel. 
Ity,  or  obeerving  with  precision. 

The  continuation  of  the  Diary  is  arranged 
in    chapters,    of    which    those    on    Travelling, 
The  Ntwepaper  Pre**,  Society  and  Women,  and 
Pubtte  Opinion,  are  the  most  interesting.    One 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  State  of  Canada,  and 
a  Narrative  of  the  Florida  War,  which  gives  a  bet- 
ter view  of  that  contest  than  any  publication,  so 
fiir  as  we  are  aware,  that  has  yet  appeared.   We 
must  concede  to  Captain  Marryat,  that  neither 
the  principle  nor  details  of  that  war  exhibit  a 
yonng  democratic  government  in  a  much  fairer 
light  than  an  old  despotism,  where  the  common 
o^ect  of  both  goveriifflents  is  the  extermination 
of  a  brare  race,  too  patriotic  and  Independent 
not  t«  cause   uneasiness  to  their  neighbuurg. 
The  conduct  of  the  United  States  to  the  In. 
iian  tribes  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
of  the  Cxar  to  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.    The 
fenalegy  between  the  government   of  America 
driving  the  Indians  westward,  and  an  Anglo. 
Irish  landlord  clearing  his  Irish  estates,  is  even 
more  perfect.    In  the  one  case,  the  injustice  is 
natiaaal  and  wholesale ;  in  the  other  it  is  per- 
petrated  piecemeal,  and  by  individuals.     The 
•ipatriated  hordes  of  Monster  And  Coflnanght 
at*  driven  west  to  the  American  shores  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  aboriginal  trilMS  of  central 
America  are  swept  on  before  them,  to  be  ulti. 
■ately  lost  in  the  Pacific   Now  for  "  Travelling. " 
Althongh  the  American  stage  coaches  should 
Mt  he  quite  the  delightful  conveyances  which, 
UtbtAing  to  Captain  Marryat,  Miss  Martineau 
tUaks  them,  as  if  in  the  sexual  spirit  of  contra. 
dictiM,  many  pleasant  circumstances  attend  tra* 
▼etttaf  ia  America;  which  is  the  more  fortunate, 
ai  tM  Aflierietiu  are  a  loeomotif e  people.    One 
mwehle  condition  It,  that  effery  perton  boutid 
•M  tnval  luif  bejbrahand  count  the  cost : — 

I  sf  tiatdlets  which  poors  throtith 
t  Pff9et*t  by  taedsiats  prgAts^ 


to  enable  the  innkeeper  to  abstain  from  excenive  charges. 
The  price  of  everything  it  kno\ra  by  all,  and  no  more  is 
charged  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  than  to 
other  people.  Ererf  one  knows  his  expenses ;  there  isne 
surcharge,  and  fees  to  waiten  are  rolnntary,  and  never 
aslied  for.  At  first,  I  used  to  examine  the  bill  when  pre. 
sented ;  but  latterly  I  looked  only  at  the  lam  toul  at  the 
bottom,  and  paid  it  at  once,  retcrvlng  the  examination  of 
it  for  my  leisure ;  and  I  never  in  one  instance  found  that 
t  had  been  imposed  upon.  This  it  very  remarkable,  sad 
thews  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  America ;  for  it  can 
produce,  when  required,  a  very  scarce  article  all  over  the 
world,  and  still  more  scarce  in  the  profession  referred  to 
^honesty.  Of  course  there  will  be  exceptions ;  but  they 
are  vwy  few,  and  chiefly  conSned  to  the  cities. 

This  Statement  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
our  railroad  proprietors,  and  steam-navigation 
companies.  It  is  not  enough  that  their  imme- 
diate charges  are  fixed  and  moderate,  unless 
every  detail  and  arrangement  connected  with 
travelling  facilitates  the  operation  of  the  loco, 
motive  propensity.  Many  more  persons  must 
travel  simply  for  pleasure  in  America  than  in 
Britain  ;  and  a  much  greater  proportion  of  fe. 
males.  One  cause  of  female  excursiveness  may  be 
the  comparatively  low  rate  of  expense ;  but  there 
are  deeper  oauaes.  Captain  Marryat  not  unfre- 
i)uently  pay*  involuntary  homage  to  the  ehival- 
roue  spirit  which  pervades  the  lowest  level  of 
American  democratic  society.  A  young  woman 
may  travel  alone  from  Maine  to  Georgia  as  free 
from  annoyance  or  insult  as  a  virgin  loaded  with 
gems  might  have  perambulated  Ireland  in  the 
golden  age  of  Malachi  of  the  Gold  Collar : — 

SooM  conventiooal  rules  were  necessary,  and  those 
mles  have  been  made  by  public  opinion— a  potrer  to 
which  all  must  submit  in  America.  The  one  most  im. 
portant,  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
travel  in  such  a  grefarioos  way,  is  an  universal  deference 
and  civility  shewn  to  the  women,  who  may  in  conse. 
quense  travel  without  protection  all  over  the  United  States, 
without  the  least  chance  of  annoyance  or  insult.  This 
deference  paid  to  the  sex  it  highly  creditable  to  the  Ame- 
ricans (  it  exists  from  one  and  of  the  Union  to  the  other 
— indeed,  in  the  southern  and  more  lawless  states.  It  it 
even  more  chiTalric  than  in  the  more  settled.  Let  a 
female  be  ever  so  indifferently  clad,  whatever  her  appear, 
ance  may  be^  still  it  is  sufficient  that  she  is  a  female ;  she 
hat  the  first  accommodation,  and,  until  she  has  it,  no  man 
will  think  of  himself.  But  this  deference  is  not  only 
shewn  in  trarelling,  but  In  every  instance.  An  English 
lady  told  me,  that  wishing  to  be  present  at  the  inaugura. 
tion  of  Mr  Van  Buren,  by  some  mistake,  she  and  her 
two  dadghtetl  alighted  ftma  the  carriage  at  the  wrong 
entrance,  atid  In  attempting  to  force  their  way  through  a 
dense  crowd,  were  nearly  crushed  to  death.  This  was 
perceived,  and  the  word  was  giveu— <'  Make  room  for  the 
ladle*."  The  whole  crowd,  at  if  by  one  Simnltaneont 
effort,  compretted  itself  to  the  right  and  left,  locking 
themielvet  tdgcther  ta  meet  the  enormous  prettnrs)  and 
made  >  wide  lane,  through  which  they  patted  with  ease 
and  comfort.  '*  It  reminded  me  of  the  Itraelitet  patting 
through  the  Red  SeS  with  the  wall  of  walert  On  each  tide 
of  them,"  observed  the  lady.  "  lA  any  other  country 
in  mutt  luive  been  crushed  te  death." 

Talking  about  omnibniset,  those  of  Kew  York,  and 
the  other  dliet  in  America,  are  at  good  and  well  regu. 
lated  at  thote  of  Paris — the  larger  ones  have  four  horses. 
Not  only  their  emnibattet,  but  tbslr  ksokney  coaelUs  are 
very  supsrier  te  the**  in  LelidsMi  the  latter  are  as  clean 
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u  private  carriaget ;  and  wUb  th«  former  th«i«  ii  no 
•weariagr>  no  diilocating  the  arms  of  poor  female*,  hanU 
in;  them  (torn  one  omnibut  to  the  other,  hut  ciTility 
without  lerTilitr. 

Trarelling  in  America,  eipeciall^  by  steamers, 
is  much  more  perilous  tlian  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  Captain  Marryat  has  collected  an 
appalling  number  of  steam-vessel  disasters  and 
moving  accidents. 

If  Captain  Marryat  thinks  less  of  the  etage- 
eoaches  of  America  than  Miss  Martineau,  he 
thinks  better  qf  the  beef.  She,  he  says,  never 
ate  good  beef;  and  we  have  always  understood 
that  the  mutton  is  very  indifferent ;  but  the  Cap- 
tain  authoritatively  pronounces  the  "  meat  in 
America  equal  to  the  best  in  England ;"  and  we 
reckon  him  good  authority.  Kay  more,  he  thinks 
well  of  the  cookery,  in  opposition  to  Cooper,  who 
describes  his  countrymen  as  the  grossest  and 
greasiest  feeders  of  any  civilized  nation  known. 
Measuring  the  Americans  by  Captain  Marryat's 
culinary  standard,  they  are  rather  among  the 
most  refined  of  nations  :— 

The  cookery  in  the  United  State*  ii  exactly  what  it  i* 
and  moat  be  everywhere  else — in  a  ratio  with  the  degree 
of  refinemant  of  the  population.  In  the  principal  cities, 
you  will  meet  with  aa  good  cookery  in  private  hodaes  ai 
you  will  in  London,  or  even  Parig ;  indeed,  coniidering 
the  great  difficulty  which  the  Americana  have  to  contend 
wlt^  from  the  almoat  impoaiibility  of  obtaining  good 
•ervanta,  I  have  often  been  aurpriaed  that  It  ia  ao  good  aa 
it  ia.  At  Delmonico'a,  and  the  Globe  Hotel  at  New 
York,  where  you  dine  from  the  oar(e,you  have  excellent 
French  cookery ;  so  you  have  at  Aator  Houae,  particn- 
larly  at  private  parties;  and,  generally  apeaking,  the 
cooking  at  all  the  large  hotela  may  be  aaid  to  be  good ; 
indeed,  when  it  ia  cooaidered  that  the  American  table- 
d'hote  has  to  provide  for  ao  many  people,  it  ia'  qnite  aur- 
priaing  how  well  it  la  done.  The  daily  dinner  at  these 
large  hotala  ia  infinirely  auperior  to  any  I  have  ever  aat 
down  to  at  the  public  entertainmenta  given  at  the  Free- 
Masons'  Tavern  and  others,  in  London,  and  the  company 
la  nanally  more  numerous.  The  bill  of  fare  of  the  table. 
d'hote  of  the  Astor  Houae  is  printed  every  day. 

The  bill  of  fare,  which  is  inserted,  is  far  from 
despicable,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality, 
solidity  or  elegance.  Captain  Marryat  adds  his 
testimony  to  those  of  professional  brother  tra. 
vellers  as  to  the  superlative  merits  of  the  canvas- 
back  duck. 

Drinking,  in  America,  the  Temperance  and 
Tee>total  Societies  notwithstanding,  is  an  affair 
of  much  deeper  concernment  than  eating.  Cap. 
tain  Marryat  considers  the  citizens  more  a  drink, 
ing  than  a  drunken  people ;  and,  moreover,  that 
drinking  is  more  detrimental  to  their  health  and 
morals  than  drunkenness.  The  list  of  wine*  at 
Astor  House  surpasses  the  culinary  carte;  but 
it  is  not  by  these  foreign  commodities  that  the 
Americans  are  betrayed.  They  have  a  variety 
of  indigenous  potations,  cordials,  and  mixtures ; 
among  which.  Captain  Marryat's  favourite  bever. 
age  is  the  famoua  mint-julep.  For  its  proper 
concoction  he  gives  a  formal  receipt.  He  also 
claims  the  honour  of  it*  origin  for  Old  England, 
if  it  have  not  indeed  a  higher  antiquity,  and  a 
purely  divine  origin.  Having  stated  that  no- 
thing forbids]  the  due  concoction  and,  at  least 
in  the  dog-days,  appreciation  of  mint-julep*  in 
tliia  country,  we  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  the 


process  by  which  they  are  compounded,  and  pass 
on  to  American  drinking  usages  : — 

I  have  said  that  in  the  American  hotels  there  ia  a  par- 
lonr  for  the  ladiei  to  retit*  to  i  there  ia  not  one  for  the 
gentlemen,  who  have  only  the  reading-room,  where  they 
atand  and  read  the  papers,  which  are  laid  out  on  daski^  or 
the  bar. 

The  bar  of  an  American  hotel  la  generally  a  very  large 
room  on  the  baaement,  fitted  up  very  mnch  like  our  gin- 
palaces  in  London,  not  ao  elegant  in  ita  decorationa,  in- 
deed, but  on  the  aame  ayalem.  A  long  counter  mna 
across  it,  behind  which  atand  two  or  three  bar-keepers  to 
wait  upon  the  cnstomera,  and  diatribute  the  variona  pota- 
tiona,  compounded  from  the  contents  of  several  row*  of 
bottles  beliind  them.  Here  the  eye  repoaea  on  maases  of 
pnre  crystal  ice,  large  bunchea  of  mint,  decantera  of  every 
aort  of  wine,  every  variety  of  apirita,  lemona,  angar, 
bitters,  segars,  and  tobacco;  it  really  makea  one  feel 
thirsty,  even  the  going  into  a  bar.  Here  yon  meet  every 
body  and  every  body  meela  you.  Hen  the  aenator,  the 
member  of  Congrcaa,  the  merchant,  the  store-keeper,  tra. 
vellera  from  the  Far  West,  and  every  other  pait  of  the 
country,  who  have  come  to  porchaae  gooda,  all  congregate. 

Most  of  them  have  a  dgar  in  their  mouths,  some  are 
tranaacting  bosineaa,  others  conversing,  aome  aitting  down 
together  whiapering  confidentially.  Hera  you  obtain  all 
the  news,  all  the  acandal,  all  the  politica,  and  all  the  fun  ; 
it  ia  thia  dangeroua  propinquity  which  occasions  so  mnch 
intemperance.  .... 

The  conaeqnenee  of  the  bar  being  the  place  of  general 
reaort,  ia,  that  there  ia  an  nnceaaing  pouring  out  and  amal. 
gamation  of  alcohol  and  other  compounds,  from  morning 
to  late  at  night.  To  drink  with  a  friend  when  you  meet 
him  la  good  fellowahip ;  to  drink  with  a  atranger  is 
politeneaa,  and  a  proof  of  wiahing  to  be  better  acqnainted. 

Mr  A.  ia  standing  at  the  bar,  enter  B.    "  My  dear  B., 

how  are  you?" "Quite   well,   and    you?" — "Well, 

what  shall  it  be  ?" — "  Well,  I  don't  care — a  gin  aling." 
— "  Two  gin  alinga,  baikeeper."  Touch  glaaaea  and  drink. 
Mr  A,  haa  hardly  awallowed  his  gin  aling,  and  replaced 
hia  cigar,  when  in  comea  Mr  D.  "  A.,  how  are  you  ?" 
—"Ah!  D.,  how  goe*  it  on  with  you?"— "WeU,  I 
thankey— what  ahall  we  have  ?"— «  Well,  I  don't  care ; 
I  aay  a  brandy  cocktail." — "  Give  me  another."  Both 
drink,  and  the  shilling  is  thrown  down  on  the  counter. 

Then  B.  comea  up  again.  "  A.,  yon  muat  allow  me  to 
introduce  my  friend  C." — "  Mr  A." — shake  handa — 
"  Moit  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance.  I  truat  I  ahall 
have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  aomething  with  yon  ?"— 
"  With  great  pleaauic,  Mr  A.— -I  will  take  a  julep.  Two 
julep*,  barkeeper."—'*  Mr  C,  your  good  health — Mr  A., 
youn ;  if  you  should  come  our  way,  moat  happy  to  aee 
you"-— drink. 

Now,  I  will  appeal  to  the  American*  themeelve*,  if 
thia  ia  not  a  fair  aample  of  a  bar-room. 

They  aay  that  the  English  cannot  settle  anything  pro. 
perly  without  a  dinner.  I  am  aure  the  Americana  can 
fix  nothing  without  a  drink. 

Drinking,  it  would  seem,  is  the  common  cement 
of  society ;  and  the  Americans  are  seriously  af. 
fronted  if  an  Englishman  decline  pledging  them 
at  any  hour.  Captain  Marryat  protests  that  he 
was  always  willing  to  accommodate  them  as  far 
as  he  could. 

"  There,"  he  observes,  "  they  will  at  least  do 
me  justice" — 

That  at  times  I  drank  mnch  more  than  I  wished,  ia  ear- 
tain ;  yet  still  I  gave  most  aerioua  offence,  espedally  in 
the  West,  because  I  would  not  drink  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  before  dinner,  which  ia  a  general  cnatom  in  the 
States,  although  much  more  prevalent  in  the  aouth  and 
weat,  where  it  ia  literally, "  Stranger,  will  yon  drink  or 
fight  ?"  Thia  refuaal  on  my  part,  or  rather  excoaing  my* 
self  ttom  drinking  with  all  thoae  who  were  introduced  to 
me,  waa  eventoally  the  occaaion  of  much  diatorbance  and 
of  great  animosity  towards  m* — certainly  moat  unrcaaoo. 
ably,  aa  I  was  introduced  to  at  least  twenty  every  fore- 
n«oo,  and,  had  I  drunk  with  them  all,  I  should  have  beesi 
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fai  tl>e  nma  stats  af  many  of  them  were — ^tbat  ii,  not 
TMlly  sober  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time.    .    .    . 

I  was  once  looking  for  an  American,  and  asked  a  flriend 
of  bis  where  I  shoold  find  him.  '<  Why,"  replied  he, 
pointing  to  an  hotel  opposite,  "  that  is  hia  licking  place, 
(a  term  borrowed  from  deer  resorting  to  lick  the  salt  t) 
we  will  see  if  he  it  there."  He  was  not ;  the  barkeeper 
said  be  had  left  aboat  ten  minntes  "  Well,  then,  you 
'bad  better  remain  here,  he  is  certain  to  be  back  in  ten 
Bwe— if  not  sooner."  The  American  judged  hit  friend 
tightly ;  in  ftre  minntes  he  was  back  again,  and 'we  had 
a  drink  together,  of  conne. 

The  trareller  animadTerts  severely  upon  the 
■trange  and  nnseemly  custom  which  prevails  in 
tbe  cities  of  America^  of  young  married  couples 
taking  up  their  residence,  even  for  years,  in 
boarding-houses,  from  mistaken  notions  of  eco- 
nomy. He  could  generally  tell,  by  the  marked 
difference  of  manners,  whether  a  lady  had  a 
honse  of  her  own  or  lived  at  a  hotel.  This  is  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  a  "  foreigner" — as  the 
Americans  now  term  the  English-^which  ought 
to  alarm  American  husbands,  and  have  some 
effect  in  stopping  a  practice  so  unnatural,  we 
had  almost  said,  in  a  people  still  essentially 
English  in  their  affections  and  habits.  Miss 
Martineau,  who  strongly  reprobates  this  mode  of 
liring  one's  whole  life  without  a  home,  talks  of 
young  ladies  being  taken  to  the  piano  in  a  pro- 
miacuouB  company;  but  Captain  Marryat  ecUpses 
this — he  saw  them  volunteer  their  services  :— 

I  have  teen  them  go  to  thefpiano  without  being  taken 
tbert^  dt  down  and  sing  with  all  the  energy  of  peacocks, 
before  total  strangen,  and  very  often  without  accom> 
panimcnt.  In  the  hotels,  the  private  apartments  of  the 
koanlers  seldom  consist  of  more  than  a  large  bedroom, 
and,  although  company  are  admitted  into  it,  still  it  is 
natural  that  the  major  portion  of  the  women's  time  should 
be  passed  below  in  the  general  receiving  room.  In  the 
evening,  especially  in  the  large  western  cities,  they  hare 
balls  almost  every  night ;  indeed,  it  is  a  life  of  idleness 
sad  vaenlty,  of  outward  pretence,  but  of  no  real  good 
Aelinr. 

Scandal  rages^every  one  is  bnsy  with  watching  her 
Beighboar's affairs ;  those  who  have  boarded  there  longrst 
take  the  lead,,  and  every  new  comer  or  stranger  is  c»n- 
vassed  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny ;  their  histories  are 
ascertained,  and  they  are  very  often  sent  to  Coventry  for 
little  better  reason  than  the  will  of  those  who,  as  resi- 
dcBts,  lay  down  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  ht^ed  that  this  custom — almost  the 
worst  of  which  we  hear  in  America — of  young 
coupJes  living  for  years  in  boarding-houses,  will 
speedily  come  to  be  considered  as  "  horridly  un- 
goiteeL"  It  deserres  a  death-blow  from  what- 
ever quarter. 

Captain  Marryat  has  suffered  from  the  Ame- 
rican newspaper  press,  though  not  more  than 
^her  travellers ;  and  he  denounces  it  with  hearty 
good  wUl.  We  have  the  concurring  testimony 
•f  all  trsrellers,  that  if  not  more  dishonest  than 
tibe  prcM  of  other  countries,  the  American  press 
litlie  aoat  gross  and  scandalous  that  is  tolerated 
tmtmg  civilized  men. 

VtHmetion  Captain  Marryat,  however,  con- 
iMm*  a  marking  vice  of  all  American  society. 
BMt  Astrsotion  was  never  a  solitary  vice ;  and 
ft*  »lit<«*  family  group  flourishes  and  spreads 
America  as  at  home. 

I  shews,  the  decent  hypocrisies  of 
,  are  the  enemies  of  sound  moral 


sentiment  in  America,  as  they  must  be  every- 
where. When  Captain  Marryat  was  at  Detroit, 
he  was  placarded  in  the  newspapers  for  return- 
ing some  calls  on  a  Sunday ;  and  he  relates  :— 

When  I  first  went  to  Boston,  I  did  not  go  to  church  on 
the  following  day.  An  elderly' gentleman  called  upon 
and  pointed  ont  to  me  that  I  had  omitted  this  duty; 
"  but,"  continued  he, "  I  have  had  it  put  into  one  of  the 
newspapers  that  you  attended  divine  service  at  such  a 
church — so  all  is  right."  /lM  was  right ;  yet,  all  was 
right,  according  to  the  American's  ideas  of  "  all  was 
right."  But  I  thought  at  the  time  that  my  sin  of  omis- 
sion was  much  more  venial  than  bis  of  commission. 

Here  the  English  Sailor  has  the  Boston  Saint 
upon  the  hip.  We  fear  there  really  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  "all  is  right"  sort  of  religion  in 
America.  It  is  the  natural  offspring  of  fanaticism. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of 
the  American  people,  that  Miss  Martinean's, 
and  not  Captain  Marryat's,  account  of  their 
literary  tastes  and  predilections  were  the  accu. 
rate  one.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  lady's 
statement  that  "  Byron  was  little  known," 
Wordsworth  "  mvch  read,"  and  Mr  Carlyle  "  the 
most  read  of  any  English  author,"  did  not  stand 
to  reason,  to  use  a  homely  phrase ;  and  Captain 
Marryat  has  taken  pains  to  verify  the  fact,  by 
appealing  to  the  publishers'  ledgers.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  not  yet,  in  their  appreciation  of 
l»ooks,  gone  at  all  a-head  of  ourselves.  The 
fact  is,  so  far,  consoling  to  self-love.  A  people 
burning  their  Bjrrons  and  multiplying  their 
Wordsworths,  would  have  taken  us  by  surprise. 
We  must,  however,  believe  that  Hannah  More  is 
well  known  in  America.  She  has  had  fifty 
years  to  take  root  and  flourish,  thirty  of  them 
before  Wordsworth  or  Byron  were  much  if  at 
all  heard  of.  As  a  reading  people.  Captain  Mar- 
ryat places  the  Americans  far  below  the  English, 
and  on  what  seems  conclusive  data.  He  excepts 
newspaper  reading. 

Captain  Marryat  appears  to  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  notion  of  the  book  trade. 
That  he  should  have  escaped  an  author's  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  on  the  copyright  and 
international  copyright  questions,  was  not  to  have 
been  expected.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ame- 
rican legislature  will  not  give  English  authors  a 
copyright  in  the  United  States.  Were  Captain 
Marryat  by  any  chance  to  become  an  American 
senator,  would  he  consider  it  right  to  make  this 
concession?  He  would  better  know  his  public 
duty. 

The  oblivions  influence  of  time  and  distance 
has  not  abated  Captain  Marryat's  admiration  of 
the  general  beauty,  or  r&theT  prettinue,  of  every 
class  of  women  in  the  United  States.  In  a  coun-  ' 
try  where  neither  luxury  nor  misery  are  knoifn 
in  the  extreme,  and  which  this  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  elevate  in  the  scale  of  social 
happiness,  good  looks  are  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed. The  traveller  considers  the  climate  of 
the  Western  States  more  favourable  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  fragile  flower,  beauty,  than  the 
severe  climate  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  fe- 
male beauty  is  so  transitory.  The  fairer  por- 
tion of  the  young  ladies — the  beauties'— ere  not 
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■poilad  by  flattery ;  at  all  woifien  in  right  of  sax, 
and  whether  lovely  and  ricb.  or  ugly  and  poor, 
ara  exalted  by  those  chivalrous  democrats,  whose 
idea  of  true  gallantry  is  exactly  that  of  Elia's 
Susan  Winstanley — reveretiee  of  womantaod. 
And  yet  Captain  Marryat  complains  that  women 
have  not  their  proper  influence  in  society,— He 
indulges  an  opinion  much  more  extraordinary, 
considering  the  equality  of  American  society,  and 
the  universally  early  marriages. 

Honrever  much  the  Americans  mij  wiah  to  deny  it,  I 
am  inclined  to  thinic  tliat  there  are  more  marriagei  of 
eonveTiance  in  the  United  State*  than  in  mott  other 
countriee.  The  men  iMgin  to  oalenlate  Ion;  before  tliey 
are  of  an  age  to  marrf,  and  it  ia  not  rery  liltely  that 
they  woold  calculate  io  wall  upon  all  other  pointa,  and 
not  upon  the  value  of  a  dowry ;  moreover,  the  old  people 
«  calculate  aome,"  and  the  girla  accept  an  offer,  without 
their  hearta  being  lerioualy  compromiaed.  Of  coune 
there  are  exception* :  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  are 
many  love  matchea  made  in  America,  and  one  reaion  for 
my  holding  thia  opinion  ia,  my  having  diacotered  how 
quietly  matches  are  broken  off  and  new  engagementa 
enleml  into ;  and  it  ia,  perhapa,  from  a  knowledge  of 
thii  fact,  ariaing  ftt>m  the  calculating  apirit  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  are  apt  U  coiiaider  20,000  dollar*  a*  prefer- 
able to  10,000,  that"  the  American  girl*  are  not  too  ha*ty 
In  surrendering  their  heart*. 

I  knew  a  young  lady  who  wa*  engaged  to  an  ac 
qnaintance  of  mine ;  on  my  return  to  their  city  a  short 
time  afterward*,  I  found  that  the  match  was  broken  off, 
^nd  that  she  was  engaged  to  anether,  and  nothing  wa< 
thought  of  it.  I  do  not  argue  from  this  simple  initanoe,' 
but  because  I  found,  on  talking  about  it,  that  it  wa*  a 
very  common  circumstance,  and  because,  where  ecandal 
is  IO  rife^  no  remark*  were  made.  If  a  yonng  lady  be- 
have* in  a  way  so  a*  to  give  offence  to  the  gentlemen  she 
i*  engaged  to,  and  sufficiently  indecorous  to  warrant  hi* 
breaking  off  the  match,  he  i*  gallant  to  the  very  last, 
for  he  iviitea  to  her,  and  beg*  that  (be  will  dismiaa  kim. 
Thia  I  knew  to  be  done  by  a  party  1  waa  acquainted 
with ;  he  told  me  that  It  was  eonaidered  good  tatte,  and 
1  agreed  with  him.  On  the  whole,  I  hold  it  very  fbr- 
tunate  that  in  American  marriages  there  is,  generally 
apenking,  more  prudence  than  love  on  both  aidea,  for 
from  the  peculiar  habita  and  customs  of  the  country,  a 
woman  who  loved  without  prudence  would  not  feel  very 
happy  a*  a  wife. 

With  some  circumlocution.  Captain  Marryat 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  American 
women  have  any  right  to  claim  superiority  over 
those  of  Europe  in  conjugal  fidelity,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  less  exposed  to  temptation. 
His  opinion  on  this  point,  after  solemn  investi- 
gation, is,  "  that  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  everywhere ;"  and  that  the  factory  girls  of 
Lowell  are  not  more  immaculate  than  those  who 
are  probably  belied  in  British  manufacturing 
towns.  The  women  of  America  are  not  only  phy- 
sically superior  to  the  men,  according  to  our 
gallant  authority,  but  their  minds  are  more 
highly  cultivated,  and  their  manners,  habits,and 
tastes  are  more  refined  than  those  of  their  busy, 
dollar-gathering  lords.  Captain  Marryat's  con- 
clusion is  at  least  characteristic  :— 

The  American*  have  resien  to  be  proud  of  their  wo- 
men, for  they  are  really  good  wives — much  too  good  for 
them  i  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  this,  and  should 
there  be  any  unfortunate  difference  between  any  married 
couple  in  America,  all  the  lady  has  to  say  is,  "  The  fact 
is,  sir,  I'm  much  too  good  for  you,  and  Captain  Marryat 
■aya  ao."  (I  Batter  myaelf  there's  a  little  miichief  in  that 
last  aentence.) 

Our  doubts  turn  upon  the  possibility  of  the 


women  of  any  society  having  no  inflaenee.  Save 
on  board  a  war-ship,  where  there  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  no  women,  the  fair  sex,  all  the  world  over, 
will  hav«  influence,  be  it  for  evil  or  for  good. 
The  American  women,  according  to  the  con- 
current testimony  of  different  travellers,  ha»e  a 
passion  fqr  dress,  and  for  expensive  articles  of 
dress,  not  very  reconcilable  with  the  chaste  sim- 
plicity of  Republican  manners.  The  ladies,  in- 
stead of  ChantUly  veils  and  Cachmeres,  «^ort 
"  teventy-dollar  pocket-handkerchiefs ;"  which 
costly  pocket  handkerchiefs  are  "  carried  in  their 
hands ;"  but  these  may  be  in  addition  to  every 
other  expensive  article  of  attire.  Captain 
Marryat  imagines  that  the  passion  for  dress  ia 
fostered  by  the  general  equality,  which  incites 
the  wealthy  classes  to  the  one  vulgar  distinction 
in  their  power,  namely,  more  expensive  clothing. 
And  we  need  not  go  to  America  for  examples  of 
ladies  being  angrily  jealous  of  their  inferiors  and 
their  maids  copying  or  rivalling  them  in  dress. 
The  factory  girls  of  Lowell  are  fond  of  dress, 
and  are  very  smartly  clad  "  in  silks,  with  scarfs, 
veils,  and  parasols."  Captain  Marryat  has  great 
doubts,  we  have  intimated,  about  the  vaunted 
purity  of  those  girls  who  are  "  too  proud  for 
domestic  service ;"  a  pride,  by  the  way,  directly 
opposed  to  that  oi  the  servant  girls  of  England, 
who  fancy  themselves  entitled  to  look  down 
upon  factory  girls,  and  to  whom  good  service  is 
the  object  of  a  laudable  ambition.  Their  pride 
takes  the  right  direction.  He  remarks  with  jus- 
tice— 

What  diflbrence  there  ia  between  receiving  money  for 
watching  a  spinning-jenny,  and  doing  household  work, 
I  do  not  see ;  in  either  case  it  is  servitude,  although  the 
former  may  be  preferred,  a*  being  less  under  control,  and 
leaving  more  time  at  your  own  disposaL  .  .  When 
I  went  to  Lowell  I  travelled  with  an  American  gentle- 
man, who  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  corroborate  my  state- 
ment ;  and  I  must  say  that,  however  pure  Lowell  may 
have  been  at  the  time  when  the  encomiums  wtre  passed 
upon  it,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  Aqierican 
authority  a*  well  a*  my  ow|i  observation,  that  a  great 
alteration  ha*  taken  place,  and  that  the  manufactories 
have  retrograded  with  the  whole  ma**  of  American  so- 
ciety. In  the  first  place,  I  never  heard  a  more  aocomi 
plished  swearer,  east  of  the  AUegh^nie*,  than  one  yoimg 
lady  who  addressed  me  and  my  Amerieaa  friend. 

This  was,  however,  the  only  instance  of  swear- 
ing that  the  traveller  met  with  in  •  female ;  so 
it  must  be  a  rare  vice.  Men  are  met  with 
so  eloquent  in  execration,  that  they  shocked  even 
an  old  man-of-war's  officer.  Of  one  of  thea«. 
tearing  swearers  en  board  a  steamboat,  a  Yankee 
remarked — '<  Well,  I'm  glad  that  fellow  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  engines:  I  reckon  he'd 
burst  the  bilerJ" 

Captain  Marryat  and  Miss  Martlneau  are  ft( 
OM,  for  a  miracle,  upon  the  iniquity  of  the  mar- 
riage laws  of  England,  abd  the  necessity  of 
giving  greater  facility  to  divorce.  Captain. 
Marryat  is  a  Tory — glories  in  being  a  Tory — 
yet  he  strongly  reprobates  the  barbarism  of  that 
law  by  which,  in  England,  divorce  is  only  obtain- 
able by  the  rich.  Speak  of  all  the  men  of  Eng- 
land being  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  !  what 
purblind,  or  what  squinting  eyes  Law  must  have  I 

Captain  Marryat,  lik«  other  captains,  and  also. 
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privates,  delights  in  the  hackneyed  ridicnles  of  a 
Ltdy  Chancellor  being  brought  to  bed,  and  a  Ge- 
mral  not  able  to  take  command  because  the  baby 
Bust  be  suckled;  which  sort  of  original  arguments 
lie  brings  against  what  is  called  the  Rights  of 
Women,  as  upheld  by  Miss  Maitineau,  and  a  few 
more  ladies,  and,  at  most  one  or  two  men ;  b<it 
he  corroborates  all  their  opinions  on  the  freedom 
of  divorce  which  should  be  allowed.  Hence  his 
judgment  most  be  unbiassed  by  those  considera- 
tions which  influence  the  advocates  of  the  Rights 
of  W^omen,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  as  respectful 
attention  as  the  strong  opinions  on  this  important 
mibjeet  held  by  Mr  Owen,  the  Rer.  Mr  Fox, 
lliss  Martinean,  and  a  few  more : — 

Kot  OBljr  in  the  United  Steles,'but  In  every  otlier  Pro. 
tcetant  conmnnity  ihst  I  hare  ever  beard  of,  divorce 
c*a  be  obtaioed  upon  what  are  coniidcred  juit  and  legi- 
timate gronndt.  It  has  been  lupposed,  that  ihould  the 
marriage  tie  be  looaened,  that  divorces  without  nnmber 
woald  take  place.  It  was  coniidered  go,  and  ao  argued, 
at  tb«  time  that  Znrich  (the  only  Proteatant  canton  in 
Switxerlaod  that  did  not  permit  divorce,  except  for  aduU 
terj  alooe)  paued  laiva  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
cantons ;  but  so  far  from  such  being  the  case,  only  one 
divorce  took  place^  within'  a  year  after  the  laws  were 
aaeodcd  What  is  the  reason  of  this  i  It  can,  in  my 
opinion,  only  be  ascribed  to  the  chain  being  worn  more 
Ughtlf,  when  you  know  that  if  it  oppresses  yon  it  may 
bs  removed.  Men  are  natnrally  tyrants,  and  they  bear 
down  npon  the  woman  who  cannot  escape  from  their 
thiaUom  ;  but,  with  the  knowledge  that  she  can  appeal 
agaiBSt  them,  they  soften  their  rigour.  On  the  other 
biaad,  the  woman,  when  nnable  to  escape,  frets  with  the 
Miag  that  she  must  submit,  and  that  there  is  no  help 
OT  hope  in  prospect ;  but,  once  aware  that  she  has  her 
tights  and  an  appeal,  she  bears  with  more,  and  feels 
less  than  irtherwise  she  would.  You  may  bind,  and 
ftem  aasMtude  and  time,  (putting  the  better  feelings  out 
•f  the  ^neatioD,)  the  ties  are  worn  without  complaint ; 
bat  if  yoB  biml  too  tight,  yon  cut  into  the  flesh,  and 
after  a  time  the  pain  becomes  insupportable.  In  Swltzer. 
had,  Germany,  and,  I  believe,  all  the  Protestant  com- 
■aoities  of  the  old  world,  the  grounds  upon  which  di- 
Tsree  ii  adminlble  are  as  follows : — adultery,  condem- 
aation  of  either  party  to  punishment  considered  as  in- 
baoas,  madness,  contagious  chronic  diseases,  desertion, 
aid  incompatibility  of  temper. 

The  last  will  be  considered  by  most  people  as  no 
gnoad  for  divorce.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  I  shall  not 
littead  to  decide  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  cause 
sf  tiw  most  nnhappiness,  and  ultimately  of  the  most 
crioe. 

All  the  great  errors,  all  the  various  ichisiAs  in  the 
Christian  church,  have  arisen  ftom  not  taking  the  holy 
wiiliiifs  as  a  freat  moral  code,  (aa  I  should  imagine 
ttcy  were  intended  to  be,)  which  legislates  upon  broad 
ptiadplea,  but  selecting  particular  passages  from  them 
a|*a  which  to  pin  yotir  faith.  And  it  certainly  appears 
ta  ma  to  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  laws  by 
wUdi  the  imperfection  of  onr  natures  were  fairly  met, 
sad  which  tended  to  diminish  the  aggregate  of  crime, 
snat  be  more  acceptable  to  our  Divine  Master  than  any 
which,  however  tbey  might  be  in  spirit  more  rigidly  con. 
fclBsMu  to  hb  precepts,  were  found  in  their  working 
att  to  aweeed.  And  liere  I  cannot  help  observing,  that 
ttshrndsof  the  Church  of  England  appear  not  to  have 
WywsUMd  this  matter,  when  an  attempt  was  lately 
■NMtsi^ialate  apon  it.  Do  the  English  bishops  mean 
Is  WKt,  &U  they  know  better  than  the  heads  of  all  the 
eft«  TieUslsiil  communities  in  the  world — that  they 
SSI  SMSS  accurate  eKponndera  of  the  gospel,  and  have  a 
was  taAswie  knowledge  of  God's  will  ?    Did  it  never 


S—  Is  Ibiai  Ihit  when  so  many  good  and  virtuoui 
sHhikMlslM  dte  same  persuasion  in  other  countries 
Inn  talM  vyoa  fha  propriety  of  divorce,  so  as  to  leave 
tea  Im  ft^ss^Mtall  Bkiaerity,  that  it  might  be  possible 


that  they  might  be  wrong,  or  do  they  intend  to  set  np 
and  claim  the  infallibility  of  the  Papistical  hierarchy  i 

Captain  Marryat  becomes  more  and  more 
heterodox.  He  objects  to  the  marriage  service 
of  the  Church — the  Church  of  England  ! — and, 
by  inference,  to  that  of  Rome,  of  Scotland — of 
all  Christian  countries,  for  in  substance  they  are 
all  alike : — 

Beautiful  as  it  is  as  a  service,  it  is  certainly  liable  to 
this  objection,  that  of  making  people  vow  before  God 
that  which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  control.  The 
woman  vows  to  love,  and  to  honour,  and  to  cherish ;  the 
man  to  love  and  cherish,  until  death  doth  them  part. 

Is  it  right  that  this  vow  should  be  made  ?  A  man 
deserts  his  wife  for  another,  tresU  her  cruelly,  separates 
her  from  her  children.  Can  a  woman  love,  or  honour, 
or  cherish  such  a  man  ? — nevertheless,  she  has  vowed 
before  God  that  she  will.  Take  the  reverse  of  the  pic 
tare,  when  the  fault  is  on  the  woman's  side,  and  the  evil 
is  the  same.  Can  either  party  control  their  affections  ? 
surely  not,  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  that  such 
vows  should  not  be  demanded. 

Captain  Marryat  goes  lengths  which  we  dare 
not  hazard;  and  yet  he  does  not  notice  the 
gross  fallacy,  grounded  on  the  blind  selfish, 
ness  of  human  nature,  which  assumes  conju. 
gal  infidelity  to  be  comparatively  a  venial 
crime  in  men,  chiefly  because  a  spurious  ofi'spring 
cannot  be  introduced  into  the  family  save  by 
the  wife.  True,  Mr  A.  cannot  give  a  spurious 
heir  to  his  name  and  property;  that  kindness 
must  be  conferred  upon  the  family  by  Mr  B.  ;— 
but  Mr  A.  may  return  the  obligation  to  Mr  B., 
which  places  the  families,  as  to  purity  of  lineage, 
exactly  upon  a  par  ;  and  so  far  as  this  great  ar- 
gument goes,  equalizes  the  enormity  of  the  of- 
fence, whether  the  man  or  the  woman  be  the  de- 
faulter. Unless  this  is  admitted,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  follows — that  for  Mrs  A.  to  bring  her 
husband  a  supposititious  heir,  is  the  deepest  of 
crimes ;  but  for  Mr  A.  to  be  the  parent  of  Mr 
B's.  alleged  offspring,  is  scarcely  to  be  consider- 
ed a  fault  at  all ;  and,  at  least,  none  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  his  wife,  should  she 
be  the  mother  of  Mr  B's  child.  Has  Bentbam 
exposed  this  among  other  fallacies  ? 

Captain  Marryat  strongly  and  indignantly  re- 
pudiates the  change  of  habitual  intemperance, 
which  Miss  Martineau  asserts  as  "  not  unfre- 
quent  among  women  of  station  and  education  in 
the  most  enlightened  parts  of  America."  He  says. 

Miss  Martineau  is  a  lady ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  use  the  language  which  I  would,  if  a  man  had 
made  such  an  assertion.  I  shall  only  state,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  libels  that  ever  was  put  into  print  t 
for  Miss  Martineau  implies,  that  it  is  a  general  habit 
among  the  American  wometi ;  so  far  from  it,  the  Ame. 
rican  women  are  so  abstemious  that  they  do  not  drink 
sufficient  for  their  health.  They  can  take  very  little 
exercise,  and,  did  they  take  a  little  more  wine,  they 
would  not  suffer  from  Uj/tpeptia,  as  they  now  do,  aa  wine 
would  assist  their  digestion.  The  origin  of  this  slander 
I  know  well,  and  the  only  ground  for  it  is,  that  there 
are  two  or  three  ladies  of  a  certain  city,  who,  having 
been  worked  upon  by  some  of  the  Evangelical  Revival 
Ministers,  have  had  their  minds  crushed  by  the  continual 
excitement  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The 
mind  affects  the  body,  and  they  have  required,  and  have 
applied  to  stimulus ;  and,  if  you  will  inquire  into  the 
moral  state  of  any  woman  among  the  higher  classes, 
either  in  America  or  England,  who  has  fallen  into  the 
vice  alluded  to,  nine  timet  out  of  ten  you  will  find  that 
it  has  been  brought  about  by  religious  excitement.    Fa- 
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oatieinn  and  gin  an  remarkably  good  friendi  all  OTer 
tbe  world. 

When  stay-at-home  people  he^n  to  read  and 
compare  the  varying  and  contradictory  accounts 
of  travellers  in  America,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  they  should  fancy  themselves  better  in- 
formed and  more  capable  judges  of  American 
character  and  manners,  than  those  who  have 
gaUopped  or  steamed  through  the  States,  and 
lived  a  few  weeks  or  months  here  and  there  in 
boarding  and  private  houses.    It  is  not  in  three 
months  nor  three  years,  nor  three  times  three,  that 
the  character  of  a  nation  is  learned.  We  should 
like  to  see  any  of  those  travellers  dogmatizing 
upon  that  subject,  with  which,  from  infancy,  they 
have  been  familiar — their  own  people  and  conn- 
try,  and  its  institutions.     Let  us  mention  a  case 
in  point,  which,  though   Mrs  TroUope's  work 
alone  was  the  cause,  is  applicable  more  or  less 
to  the  books  of  all  American  travellers.    When 
that  clever  and  useful,  but  most  uncandid  and 
jaundiced  work  appeared,  there  happened  to  be 
in  a  British  city,  priding  itself,  with  justice,  upon 
its  morals,  intellectual  superiority,  and  refine- 
ment, a  young  American  physician  passing  the 
winter,  who  bore  Mrs  TroUope's  attacks  on  his 
country  with  remarkable  good-dumour.    There 
was  also  an  American  lady,  the  wife  of  a  profes- 
sional man,  who,  after  many  years  of  absence 
from  her  native  country,  was  only  the  more  pa- 
triotic, and  who  was  naturally  moved  to  warm  in- 
dignation by  Mrs  TroUope's  calumnies  and  mis- 
representations of  her  beloved  native  land.     It 
was  suggested  to  her  in  sport,  that  an  Anti- 
Trollope  should  be  got  up,  of  which  the  young 
American  should    be  the   editor ;   herself  and 
her  friends  furnishing  iUustrative  sketches  and 
anecdotes.    Before  the  project  was  many  hours 
old,  the  floods    of  contemporary    scandal,    of 
stories  not  to  be  rebutted   "  of  women  of  sta- 
tion and  education" — became   quite  appalling. 
The  idea  of  an    Anti-Trotlope,  beg^un  in  fun^ 
was  abandoned  in  earnest,  as  a  scheme  of  vici- 
ous and  unjustifiable  retaliation.     Indeed  it  had 
never  been  seriously  entertained.    Some  of  the 
failings  and  vices  of  home  society  were  not  of  a 
kind  likely  to  occur  among  the  American  ladies, 
who,  with  fewer  uses  for  money  for  purposes  of 
extravagant  luxury,  are  better  supplied.     There 
were  anecdotes  of  ladies,  of  good  station,  apply- 
ing the  money   received  from  their  husbands' 
to  pay  the  baker's  or  the  poulterer's  bills,  to 
discharge  that  of  the  urgent  milUner.     Con- 
tracting   debts    clandestinely,    was  a  common 
offence ;  and  another  was  purchasing  goods  on 
credit,  and  seUing  them  at  an  under-value  to  raise 
money,  to  meet  some  pressing  demand,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  conceal.    There  was  no  want 
of  tales  of  intemperance,  and  of  every  kind  of 
vice  and  faiUng  for  the  pages  of  the  Anli-  Trol- 
lope  ;  and  aU  were  selected  from  high  or  respect- 
able quarters.    We  have  never  since  read  the 
sweeping  conclusions  of  English  traveUers  in 
America,  especially  about  the  state  of  domestic 
morals  and  manners,  drawn  certainly  from  nar- 
rpw  and  imperfect  premises,  without  remember- 


ing the  absurd  work  suggested  to  divert  a  Isdy'a 
spleen,  and  which  would  have  given  nearly 
as  fair  a  picture  of  British  manners  and  morals. 
AU  the  stories  would  have  been  positive  facts, 
relating  to  well-known  persons,  and  told  by  weU- 
informed  and  credible  parties  ;  yet  how  false  a 
picture  would  the  Anti-TroUope  have  exhibited 
of  one  of  the  best  portions  of  British  Society  ! 

The  patriotism  of  the  Americans,  but  e8pe<n- 
ally  of  the  ladies,  is  not  tbe  less  beautiful,  as  a 
national  trait  of  republicans,  for  being  some- 
what ridiculous  in  its  assumptions  and  displays. 
Captain  Marryat's  word.  Patriotism,  is  noc  tbe 
true  designation  of  the  affection  he  describee, 
and  which  is  not  pecuUar  to  America.  We  have 
no  accurate  term  for'  this  American  egotism, 
which,  from  pride  and  rivalry  of  village,  of  city, 
and  of  county,  expands  to  country  ;  but  it  is 
near  skin  to  the  sentiment  which  teaches  Liver- 
pool to  despise  Manchester ;  Edinburgh  to  dis- 
dain Glasgow;  Glasgow  to  be  jealous  of  the 
"  Modern  Athens ;"  aristocratic  Bath  to  turn  up 
the  nose  at  mercantile  Bristol;  as  well  as  Boston 
to  despise  New  York.  The  feeling  is  the  same 
everywhere ;  and  we  only  refer  to  Captain 
Marryat  for  its  peculiar  manifestations  among 
the  American  ladies. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  patriotism  of  one  sort  or  the 
other  in  the  American  women.  I  recollect  once,  when 
convening  with  a  highly  cultivated  aud  beautirul  Ame- 
rican woman,  I  inquired  if  (he  knew  a  lady  who  had 
been  lome  time  in  England,  and  who  was  a  great  favour- 
ite of  mine.  She  replied,  «  Ye«."  "  Dou't  you  like 
her  ?"  '«  To  coofeai  the  truth,  I  do  not,"  replied  the  ; 
"  she  ia  too  Englith  for  me."  <*  That  ia  to  lay,  the  likea 
England  and  the  Engliih."  "  That  is  what  I  mean.'* 
I  replied  that,  "  Had  she  been  in  England,  she  would 
probably  have  become  too  English  also ;  for,  with  bcr 
cultivated  and  elegant  ideas,  she  must  naturally  have 
been  pleased  with  the  refinement,  luxury,  and  established 
grades  in  society,  which  it  bad  taken  eight  hnndred  yean 
to  produce."  "  If  that  ia  to  be  the  case,  I  hope  I  may 
never  go  to  England." 

Now,  this  Mras  true  patriotism,  and  there  is  muoh  true 
patriotism  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  American 
women  ;  with  them  there  is  no  alloy  of  egotism.    .    . 

Among  what  may  l>e  termed  the  middling  classes,  I 
have  been  very  much  amused  with  the  compound  of 
vanity  and  ignorance  which  I  hare  met  with.  Among 
this  class  they  can  read  and  write ;  but  almost  all  their 
knowledge  is  confined  to  their  own  coimtry,  especially  ia 
geography,  which  I  soon  discovered.  It  was  hard  to 
beat  them  on  American  ground  :  but  as  toon  as  yon  got 
them  off  that,  tijey  were  defeated.  I  wish  the  reader  to 
understand  particularly,  that  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
the  well-bred  Americans,  but  of  that  portion  which 
would  with  us  be  considered  as  on  a  par  with  the  middle 
class  of  shopkeepers ;  for  I  had  a  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance. My  amusement  was— to  make  some  comparison 
between  the  two  countries,  which  I  knew  would  imme- 
diately bring  on  the  conflict  I  desired ;  and  not  without 
danger,  for  I  sometimes  expected,  in  the  ardour  of  their 
patriotism,  to  meet  with  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

I  soon  found  that  tbe  more  I  granted,  the  more  they 
demanded;  and  that  the  best  way  was  never  to  grant 
anything.  I  was  once  in  a  room  full  Of  tbe  softer  sex, 
chiefly  girls,  of  all  ages ;  when  the  mamma  of  a  portion 
of  them,  wlio  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  as  we  mentioned 
steam,  said,  "  Well  now,  Captain,  you  will  allow  that 
we  are  a-head  of  you  there."  «  No,"  replied  I,  "  quite 
the  contrary ;  our  steam-boats  go  all  over  the  world — 
your's  are  afraid  to  leave  the  rivers."  "  Well  now,  Cap. 
tain,  I  suppose  you'll  allow  America  is  a  bit  bigger 
country  than  England  ?"    "  It's  rather  broadir ;  but,  if 
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I  mvUtet  right,  it't  not  qoite  n  long."  <<  Why,  Csp. 
tiiar  "  WeU,  only  look  at  the  map."  "Why,  im't 
tkt  MiaiaiippI  a  bieg«r  riTor  than  yoa  hare  in  Eng> 
lui  ?"  "  Bifser  ?  Pooh  !  haren't  we  got  the  Thamea  ?" 
"Tbe  Thamea  P  why,  that'i  no  river  at  all."  "Isn't 
il?  Jo*t  loolc  at  th«  map,  and  meaiure  them."  "  Well, 
MV,  Captain,  I  tell  you  what,  you  call  yoor  Britain  the 
MUtreta  of  the  Seaa,  yet  we  whipped  you  well,  and  you 
knew  that."  "  Oh  !  yea ;  you  refer  to  the  Shannon  and 
Chenpcake,  don't  you  ?"  "  No,  not  that  time,  becauM 
UwRnee  waa  drunk,  they  aay ;  but  did'nt  we  whip  you 
wU  It  New  Orleana  ?"  "  No,  you  didn't."  «  No  ?  O 
Captain!"  "I  aay  you  did  not.  If  your  people  had 
come  oat  from  behind  their  cotton  bales  and  sugar  casks, 
n'd  hare  knocked  you  all  into  a  cocked  hat ;  but  they 
maMn't  corns  out,  ao  we  walked  away  in  disguat." 
"  Now,  Captain,  that'a  romancing — that  won't  do." 
Hera  the  little  onea  joined  in  the  cry — «  We  did  beat 
Jim,  and  yoa  know  it ;"  and,  hatUing  me  into  the  centre 
«f  the  room,  they  joined  handa  in  a  circle,  and  danced 
nNUid  me,  ainging— 

"  Tanitee  doedle  Is  a  tune, 
WMcb  is 'nation  hiind;. 
All  the  BriHih  ma  twaj 
At  Yankee  doodle  dandy." 

Captain  Marryat  does  confess  that  the  AmerU 
cuis  are  a  remarkably  well-tempered  people ; 
which,  strange  admission  !.  he  conceives,  arises 
from  democracy ;  and  he  has  a  sound  and 
original  theory  to  account  for  that  gruffness  of 
Banner  which  he  believes  concomitant  with 
^aine  obligingness  and  civility.  He  also 
agrees  with  Miss  Martineau  that  the  Americans 
are  an  em  inently  imaginative  people  ;  hut  this 
Till  depend  npoo  what  is  held  to  be  imagination. 
We  should  like  to  hear  other  opinions. 

In  noting  the  first  three  volumes  of  this  work, 
m  alluded  to  the  many  inconsistencies  of  opinion 
which  they  displayed.  Inconsistency  is  even 
more  palpable  in  {he  present  series.  How  is  the 
reader  to  reconcile  the  following  grave  statement 
«ith  even  the  very  little  which  has  been  seen  of 
the  Americaa  people  in  our  alight  account  of 
Captain  Marryat's  work  ? — 

I  would  not  libel  an  individual,  mach  less  a  whole 
saiien ;  but  I  must  speik  the  truth :  and,  upon  due  exa- 
Bhialion,  and  calling  to  my  mind  all  that  I  have  col- 
lected from  obaerration  and  otherwise,  I  consider  that. 
It  tlis  present  time,  the  standard  of  morality  is  lower  in 
Anerica  tluio  in  any  other  portion  of  the  civilized  glotw. 
I  aay  at  thia  present  time,  for  it  was  not  so  even  twenty 
f     jatt  ago,  and  possibly  may  net  be  ao  twenty  years 


After  thia,  it  is  needless  to  go  farther.  Cap. 
tainMarryat  lugs  in  Ur  Channing  to  corroborate 
Iiis  opinion  that  the  Americans  are  corrupted 
and  debased  by  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  gain ; 
and  Cooper,  who  asserts  that,  in  America,  all  the 
local  affections — the  domestic  and  household 
aieetions,  we  presume — are  sacrificed  to  the 
spirit  of  gain.  But  if  the  authority  of  that  very 
cierer  fictionist, -and  very  splenetic  and  acrimoni. 
WW  iadiTidna],  be  received  as  conclusive  of  the 
difnriation  of  the  American  national  character, 
it  Mut  have  also  gome  force  in  the  case  of 
,  on  which  Cooper's  judgments  are  quite 
and  as  severe ;  yet,  as  a  judge  of 
manners.  Captain  Marryat  disclaims 
tka  ioccr  and  envious  Yankee.  Without  receiv. 
»g  Ux  («q>el  all  that  Cooper  has  said  of  his 
mil  J  Will,  we  imagino  that  they  will  not  be  a 


whit  the  worse  for  hearing  it ;  any  more  than 
the  grave  admonitions  of  Channing  and  the 
vituperations  of  British  travellers.  Captain 
Marryat,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  low  morality  of  Ame- 
rica is  owing  to -the  absence  of  an  aristocracy  ; 
but,  then,  his  idea  of  an  aristocracy  is  not  ex- 
actly that  of  "  May  Fair."  They  want  great, 
good,  and  powerful  leading  men  in  America — ex- 
emplars to  be  looked  up  to  and  imitated  ;  and 
these,  it  is  inferred,  never  can  be  found  in  a 
country  where  the  elective  system  is  popular. 
But  is  such  an  aristocracy,  one  of  virtue  and 
intellect,  found  in  England  among  a  noblility 
who  fix  the  standard  of  morality,  and  teach  the 
other  classes  how  to  think  and  to  live?  It 
is  one  of  Captain  Marryat's  maxims  that  "  trade 
demoralizes ;"  and,  therefore  that,  traders  must 
have  patterns  and  standards  of  virtue  in  an  idle 
aristocracy,  whose  principal  trade  is  on  the  turf 
or  at  the  gaming-table,  and  whose  counting- 
house  is  the  club-house  and  the  saloons.  It  is 
not  by  the  educated  and  happily-circumstanced 
middle  class  that  the  high  tone  of  English 
morality  is  maintained.  This  Captain  Marryat 
considers  a  fallacy  into  which  foreigners  are  be. 
trayed.  No  ;  "  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
the  persons  who  uphold  this  high  tone  in  mo- 
rality," and  the  agricultural  labourers  are  those 
who  follow  the  bright  example  set  by  the  nobility 
and  squirearchy :  in  short,  with  a  few  grains  of 
truth  and  sense.  Captain  Marryat  has,  on  this 
vexed  question,  mingled  a  full  bushel  of  non. 
sense  and  gratuitous  assumption.  His  ultimate 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  which  exist,  and  which 
threaten  American  society,  is  the  immediate 
establishment  of  an  aristocracy,  by  means,  we 
should  imagine — for  the  plan  is  obscure — of  a 
hereditary  chamber  of  senators,  and  a  more 
aristocratic  constitution  of  Congress. 

Great  injury  is  done  in  America,  Captain  Mar- 
ryat conceives,  by  the  facility  with  which  equi- 
vocal characters  or  downright  scamps,  upon  their 
travels,  and  under  the  name  of  attaches,  find  in- 
tro4uctiona  to  the  higher  circles  of  England,  and 
to  the  British  Court.  A  New  York  editor  named 
Bennet,  whom  Captain  Marryat  wants  words  to 
paint  black  enough,  was  admitted  )nto  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  day  of  the  Queen's  Corona- 
tion, and  was  seated  among  the  proudest  of  the 
"nobility."  The  case  may  be  flagrant,  but  we 
venture  to  affirm  that,  black  sheep  as  this  New 
York  journalist  mar  be,  he  met  that  day,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  plenty  of  persons  of  his  own 
caste,  and  of  inferior,  if  not  of  degrading,  callings 
to  keep  him  in  countenance.  We,  however,  sin- 
cerely pity  the  ambassador  of  Republican  Ameri- 
rica  for  the  (ort'n^  and  annoyance  with  which  his 
fellow-citizens  assail  him  for  introductions  to 
Court.  If  the  Lord  Chamberlain  do  not  take 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  there  ought— 
since  every  American  must  be  presented — to  be 
a  separate  bureau  for  managing  this  department, 
which  the  intercourse  by  steam  vessels  is  ren. 
dering  so  onerous. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  Diary  is  devoted 
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to  Canada.    It  it,  upon  the  whole,  more  mode- 
rate in  tone  than  might  have  been  expected. 

One  ehapter  in  the  lecond  volume  is  headed 
"  Society  and  the  Migsiuippi ;"  and,  were  Cap- 
tain Marryat's  strictures  upon  the  morality  of 
the  United  States  limited  to  the  banks  of  what 
he  calb  the  great  common  sewer  of  Western 
America,  more  respect  would  be  felt  for  his 
judgment.  Our  only  object  in  citing  the  follow- 
ing brief  panage  is  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  ambitious  style  of  the  Diary. 

Nerer,  psrhapt,  in  the  records  of  nationi,  was  there  an 
instance  of  s  century  of  such  unvarying  and  unmitigated 
crime  as  is  to  be  collected  from  the  history  of  the  turbu- 
lent and  blood-stained  Mississippi,  The  stream  itself  ap- 
pears as  if  appropriated  for  the  deeds  which  have  been 
committed.  It  is  not  lilie  most  rirers,  beautiful  to  the 
'  sight,  bestowing  fertility  in  its  course;  not  one  that  the 
eye  lores  to  dwell  upon  as  it  sweeps  along ;  nor  can  you 
wander  on  its  banks,  or  trust  yourself  without  danger  to 
its  strnm.  It  is  a  fiirioas,  rapid,  desolating  torrent, 
loaded  with  allurial  soil ;  and  few  of  tliose  who  are  re- 
ceived into  its  waters  ever  rise  again,  or  can  support 
themselres  long  on  its  sorbce  without  assistance  from 
soma  friendly  log.  It  contains  the  coarsest  and  most  un- 
eatable of  fish — such  as  the  cat-fish  and  such  genus ;  and, 
as  you  descend  it,  its  banks  are  occupied  by  the  fcetid  alli- 
gator ;  while  the  panther  basks  at  its  edge  in  (he  cane- 
brakes,  almost  impervious  to  man.  Pouring  its  impetu- 
ous waters  through  wild  tracks,  covered  with  trees  of 
little  value  except  for  fire  wood,  it  sweep*  down  whole 
forests  in  its  oonrse,  which  disappear  in  tamnltnous  con- 
iiisioD,  whirled  away  by  the  stream,  now  loaded  with  the 
masses  of  soil  which  nourished  their  roots,  often  block- 
ing up  and  changing  forn  time  the  channel  of  the  riv^r, 
which,  as  if  in  anger  at  its  being  opposed,  inundates  and 
devastates  tha  whole  country  round ;  and,  as  soon  a*  it 
force*  its  way  through  its  former  channel,  plants  in  every 
direction  the  uprooted  monarchs  of  the  forest,  (upon 
whose  branches  the  bird  will  never  again  perch,  or  the 
ncoon,  the  opossum,  or  the  squirrel  climb,)  as  traps  for 
the  adventurous  navigators  of  its  waters  by  steam,  who, 
borne  down  upon  these  concealed  dangers,  which  pierce 
through  the  planks,  very  often  have  not  time  to  steer  for 
and  gain  the  shore  before  they  sink  to  the  bottom.  There 
are  no  pleasing  associations  connected  with  this  great 
common  sewer  of  the  western  America,  which  pours  out 
lu  mud  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  polluting  the  clear  blue 
sea  for  many  miles  beyond  its  month.  It  is  a  river  of 
desolation,  and,  instead  of  reminding  you,  like  some 
beautiful  river,  of  an  angel  which  has  descended  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  you  imagine  it  a  devil,  whose  energies 
have  been  overcome  only  by  the  wonderful  power  of 
steam. 

The  early  history  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  of  piracy 
and  Iniccaneering ;  its  mouths  were  frequented  by  these 
marauders,  as  in  the  baj/oui  and  creeks  they  found  pro- 
tection and  concealment  for  themselves  and  their  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Even  until  after  the  war  of  1814  these  sea-rob- 
ber* still  to  a  certain  extent  flourished,  and  the  name  of 
l^filte,  the  last  of  their  leaden,  is  deservedly  renowned 
for  courage  and  for  crime;  his  vessels  were  usually 
secreted  in  the  land-Iocited  Bay  of  Barataria,  to  the  west, 
ward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  were,  however, 
soon  afterwards  extirpated  by  the  American  government. 
The  language  of  the  adjacent  States  is  still  adulterated 
with  the  slang  of  those  scoundrels;  proving  how  short  a 
period  it  is  since  they  disappeared,  and  how  they  must 
nave  mixed  up  with  the  reckless  population,  whose 
head,  quarters  were  then  at  the  month  of  the  river. 

But  as  the  hunting  grounds  of  Western  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio,  were  gradu- 
ally wrested  from  the  Shawnee  Indians,  the  population 
berame  more  dense,  and  the  Mississippi  itself  became  the 
means  of  communications  and  of  barter  with  the  mai« 
northern  tribes.  Then  another  race  of  men  made  their 
appearance,  and  flourished  for  halfa  century,  varying  in. 


deed  in  employment,  bat  in  other  ntftteU  Httla  better 
than  the  buccaneen  and  pirates,  in  whose  tanks  they  were 
probably  first  enlisted.  These  were  the  boatmen  of  the 
Mississippi,  who  nrith  incredible  fatigue  forced  their 
"  keels"  with  poles  against  the  current,  working  agaiiut 
the  stream  with  the  cargoes  intrusted  to  their  care  by 
the  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  labouring  for  many 
months  befora  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  re- 
turning with  the  rapid  stream  in  as  many  days  as  it  re- 
quired weeks  for  them  to  ascend.  This  was  a  service  of 
great  danger  and  difficulty,  requiring  men  of  iron  frame 
and  undaunted  resolution.  They  had  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  current,  but,  when  they  ascended  the  Ohio, 
with  the  Indians,  who,  taking  up  the  most  favourable  po- 
sitions, either  poured  down  the  contents  of  their  rifle* 
into  the  boat  as  she  passed,  or,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dense  fog,  boarded  them  in  their  canoes,  indiscriminate 
slanghter  being  the  invariable  result  of  the  boatmen  hav. 
ing  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised.  In  tbeee  men 
was  to  be  found,  as  there  often  is  in  the  most  unprinci- 
pled, one  redeeming  quality  (independent  uf  courage  and 
perseverance)  which  was  that  they  were,  generally 
speaking,  scrupulously  honest  to  their  employers,  al- 
though they  made  little  ceremony  of  appropriating  to 
their  own  use  the  property,  or,  if  necessary,  of  taking 
the  life  of  any  other  parties.  Wild,  indeed,  are  the 
stories  which  are  still  remembered  of  the  deeds  of  cour- 
age, and  also  of  the  fearful  crimes  committed  by  these 
men,  on  a  river  which  never  gives  up  its  dead.  I  say 
still  remembered,  for  in  a  new  country  they  rapidly  for. 
get  the  past,  and  only  look  forward  to  the  future  ;  where. 

as  in  an  old  country  the  case  is  nearly  the  reverie we 

love  to  recur  to  tradition  and  luxuriate  in  the  dim  records 
of  history. 

Such  is  the  swelling  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Migsissippi — a  race 
of  miscreants  now  nearly  extirpated ;  though  the 
state  of  society  is,  in  many  respects,  not  much 
better  than  before  the  rifle  of  the  vulgar  lawless 
ruffian  had  been  exchanged  for  Lynch  law  and  the 
Bowie-ltnife  of  the  more  respectable  citizen.  The 
Bowie-knife  is  quite  a  modern  weapon.  It  takes 
its  name  from  that  of  the  inventor,  which,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  is  purely  Scottish,  though  High- 
land Scottish.  The  inventor  asserts  that  the 
weapon — now  carried  in  the  breast,  or  some- 
where about  the  person,  of  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Western  States — was  originally  meant  for  a 
hunting-knife.  Captain  Marryat  thus  describes 
this  savage  weapon. 

The  Bowie-knife  is,  generally  speaking,  about  a  foot 
long  in  the  blade,  single-edged,  very  heavy,  and  with  a 
sharp  point.  It  is  good  either  for  cutting  or  stabbing  ; 
they  an  generally  worn  in  the  bosom  under  the  waist, 
cost ;  but  latterly  they  have  made  them  so  long  that  they 
cannot  be  carried  there,  and  are  now  very  frequently  worn 
behind  the  back  in  a  sheath  between  the  coat  and  tbo 
waistcoat,  the  handle  being  on  a  level  with  the  coat-col. 
lar.  They  are  made  in  this  country,  I  regret  to  say; 
the  one  I  have  in  my  possession  is  manufactured  by  W. 
and  S.  Butcher — no  bad  name  for  Bowie-knife  maker*,  If 
it  is  not  an  assumed  one. 

Duels  are  now  fought  with  the  Bowie-knife, 
which  are  arranged  with  the  punctilio  of  an  old 
dan-fight,  by  picked  champions. 

The  occupation  of  Texas  has  tended  to  pu- 
rify Western  society  by  drawing  off  the  mora 
daring  miscreants ;  and  the  cities,  with  the  neces- 
sary help  of  Lynch  law,  have  set  about  purifying^ 
themselves.  An  active  police  has  been  esta- 
blished in  New  Orleans,  and  the  example  of  exe- 
cuting, after  a  fair  trial  and  conviction,  one 
ruffian  in  good  station,  who,  in  a  drunken  fit, 
fell  upon  the  keeper  of  a  hotel  and  literally  cut 
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im  to  piaees  «ith  Us  Bowie-kaifa,  hat  had  a 
very  talutaiy  effect.  Yet  in  New  Orleans  every 
Tonng  man  atill  wears  his  Bowie-knife  even  at 
balls,  though  this  is  against  the  regulations  of 
the  police.  They  fight  duels  on  the  instant,  and 
on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  the  use  of  the 
knife,  is  still  too  common  in  all  the  South- 
western  States.     Captain  Marryat  concludes 


by  pointing  out  to  the  ladies  of  the  Southern 
States  one  noble  object  of  womanly  ambition — 
one  glorious  achievement  for  their  country  and 
their  posterity.  This  is  an  association  of  which 
every  member  shonld  declare  that  she  will 
neither  marry  nor  admit  into  her  society  any 
roan  who  carries  a  Bowie-knife  or  any  deadly 
weapon.  We  hope  to  hear  of  such  an  association. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THOMAS  PLATTER. 


Ar  last,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
oar  readers  upon  the  appearance  of  a  truly  ori. 
ginal  book.  VVe  have  this,  in  a-  quaint  old- 
fashioned  little  work,  translated  in  apt  language, 
(so  as  to  preserve  its  race,)  from  the  origin^ 
German.  Tbohas  Fi.atter,  from  a  poor  little 
goatherd  of  St  Gall,  became  a  travelling  scholar, 
a  ropemaker,  and  Hebrew  professor  ;  au  armour, 
tearer  and  schoolmaster ;  a  soldier ;  a  professor  ; 
i.«. schoolmaster;  a  printer  in  Basle ;  and  again  a 
professor.  He  was  born  in  the  last  year  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
ige.  When  very  aged,  the  good  man  wrote  this 
homely  and  natural  memoir,  to  oblige  his  son, 
Dr  Felix  Platter. 

Thomas  Flatter,  the  little  orphan  goatherd^ 
mBered  much  in  striving  to  obtain  an  education ; 
and  his  life  and  adventures  afford  a  good,  and  a  very 
carious,  picture  of  the  social  state  of  Switzerland 
in  his  time.  Though  born  just  as  the  people  of 
the  village  were  returning  from  mass  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  and,  therefore,  believed  to  be  intended 
for  a  priest,  he  lived  to  put  away  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  to  become  a  zealous  heretic. 

The  travelling  teholar»  of  that  age — which  in 
Ssitierland,  was  still  that  of  the  Reformation — 
pieient  a  curious  feature.  They  were  generally 
the  children  of  the  very  poorest  people.  Tommy 
Platter,  while  a  shepherd  with  a  relative,  attended 
Khool  with  a  priest,  who  beat  him  cruelly,  and 
tasght  him  nothing.  He  had  a  yoUng  cousin 
vho  had  travelled  or  wandered  from  his  native 
(aaton  to  the  seminaries  of  Ulm  and  Munich,  in 
Bavaria ;  and  Tommy  formed  the  desire  of  ac- 
conpwiying  his  cousin  Paul.  With  the  priest  he 
bad  barely  learned  to  sing  the  Salve,  and  he  and 
the  other  boys,  the  priest's  scholars,  were  obliged 
to  sing  before  the  houses  of  the  villagers  for  eggs 
to  their  master.  We  copy  out  part  of  this  curi- 
eof  picture  of  the  wandering  scholars  of  those 
printitire  times.     Platter  relates : — 

Wkea  Paul  wiihed  to  wander  again,  I  was  to  cone  to 
Ua  lo  Slaldaa.  Behind  Stalden  it  a  Iiodm  tlutt  ia  callad 
"Zam  HalHbaeh;"  there,  my  mother'i  brother,  Simon 
Uer,  Jived ;  he  was  to  be  my  guardian,  and 
(OMCD  florin,  which  I  carried  in  my  hand  to 
1  on  the  way  often  loolced  at  it  to  see  whether 
Ib^t^aalthen  pve  it  to  Panl.  Thus  we  left  the 
TiMi  I  was  oblicedjQn  the  road  to  beg  for  the 
^aney,  and  also  to  share  it  with  Panl  my 
At  that  time  ichaola  were  not  yet  established 
ki  alt  |h*ss;  and  young  persons  who  wished  to  learn 
•r  19  prepare  themselves  for  any  religious 
I  at  that  tioM  roq<uied  little  knowledge,  went, 
,  ^^  4r  ta  f*«atcr  nnmbots,  after  renowned 


teachon.    As  they  were  for  the  moat  part  poor  people, 

tbey  lived  on  the  way  on  alms.  And  when  the  thing  d». 
generated,  the  great  ones  were  called  Bacchants,  because 
they  lived  well  on  what  was  obtained  by  begging,  and 
led  a  wild  and  dissolute  life ;  the  little  ones  were  called 
tt-b^^  fags.  They,  when  the  begging  was  not  sufficient, 
did  not  make  any  temple  about  stealing,  which  was 
called  tharp-sbooting.  They  were,  however,  usually 
called  Scholastics,  or  Travelling  Scholars.  So  bad  were 
the  school -arrangements,  until  the  Reformation  made  im- 
provements in  this  department  also.  Qn  account  of  my 
timpllcity  and  provincial  dialect,  people  gave  me  very 
liberally.  When  I  passed  over  the  Grimsel,  and  came  at 
night  into  an  inn,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  stove  made 
of  tiles  of  white  delft,  and  the  moon  shone  on  the  tiles. 
Then  I  thought  It  was  a  large  calf,  for  I  saw  only  two 
tiles  shining,  and  thought  those  were  the  eyes.  In  the 
morning  I  saw  geese,  of  which  I  had  never  teen  any  be. 
fore.  When,  therefore,  they  set  on  we  hissing,  ai  geeae 
are  accustomed  to  do,  I  ran  away  from  them  with  a  loud 
cry,  for  I  thought  it  was  the  devil  who  wanted  to  devour 
me.  In  Lucerne  I  taw  the  first  tiled  roofs,  and  won. 
dered  very  mu£h  at  the  red  colour.  Hereupon  wo  cam* 
to  Zurich  1  there  Paul  waited  for  leveral  comrades  who 
wished  to  go  with  us  to  Meisien.  In  the  meantime  | 
went  for  almi,  with  which  I  wai  obliged  almost  entiroly 
to  support  Paul ;  for  when  I  came  into  an  inn  the  people 
liked  to  hear  me  speak  the  St  Gall  dialect,  and  gave  me 

liberally After  we  bad  waited  for  company 

about  eight  or  nine  weeks,  we  set  out  for  Meitaen— for 
me  a  very  long  journey,  because  I  waa  not  accustomot)  to 
travel  so  far,  and  besides  that  I  waa  obliged  to  provide 
my  provisions  on  the  way.  We  travelled  eight  or  nine 
together — three  little  fags,  and  the  rest  great  Bacchants, 
as  they  were  called,  and  I  was  the  smallest  and  youngest 
of  the  fiigs.  When  I  could  not  get  nn  vigorously,  then 
my  relation  Paul  walked  behind  me  with  a  rod  or  atick, 
and  beat  mo  on  the  bare  legs ;  for  I  had  no  hose  on,  but 
bad  shoes.  I  cannot  now  remember  all  that  befell  ua^on 
the  road ;  but  torn*  adventures  I  have  not  yet  forgotten. 
When  we  were  upon  the  journey,  and  were  tpeaking  of 
all  sorts  of  things,  the  Bacchants  narrated  to  one  another 
how  it  was  the  custom  in  Meissen  and  Silesia  for  the  fags 
to  be  allowed  to  steal  geese  and  ducks,  and  other  ariiclei 
of  proviaioD,  and  that  nothing  was  done  to  them  on  that 
account  if  they  could  only  escape  from  the  owner.  In 
my  simplicity  I  believed  everything,  for  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  commandmenU  of  God,  and  had  bad  no  oxperience 
of  the  world.  One  day  we  wore  not  far  from  a  village ; 
there  was  a  great  flock  of  geese  there,  and  the  herdsman 
was  not  at  hand,  but  pretty  far  off  with  the  cowherds. 
Then  I  asked  my  comrades,  the  fags,  »  When  shall  we  be 
In  Meiaaen,  that  I  may  throw  at  the  geese  and  kill  them  ?" 
They  said,  "  We  are  there  already."  Then  I  took  a  itono, 
threw  it,  and  bit  one  on  the  foot  The  others  fled  sway, 
bnt  the  lame  on*  could  not  follow.  I  took  another  atone, 
threw  it,  and  hit  it  on  the  bead,  so  that  it  fell  down  t  for 
when  with  the  goats,  I  had  learned  to  throw  well,  so 
that  no  shepherd  of  my  age  was  superior  to  me :  could 
also  blow  the  shepherd's  horn,  and  leap  with  the  pol^ ; 
for  in  such  arte  I  exercised  myself  with  my  feilow-shep- 
herds.  Then  I  ran  to  it,  and  caoght  the  goose  by  the 
neck,  and  put  it  under  my  UtUe  coat,  and  went  along  the 
road  through  the.  village.    Then  the  goote-herd  came  mn. 
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tt\ag  after,  Md  eri«d  in  the  Tillage,  "The  nrchin  hat 
robbed  me  of  a  gooie,"  I  and  m;  fellow  fagi  ran  off, 
and  the  feet  of  the  goose  hung  out  from  under  my  little 
coat.  The  peaianti  came  out  of  their  houses  with  hal- 
1>erda,  and  followed  us.  When  I  now  saw  that  I  could 
not  escape  with  the  goose,  T  let  it  fall.  Before  the  village 
I  jumped  aside  into  a  thidcet;  but  mj  two  comrades  ran 
along  the  road  and  were  orertalten  by  two  peaaants. 
Then  they  fell  down  on  their  knee*  and  begged  for  mercy, 
for  that  they  had  done  them  no  harm.  When,  therefore, 
the  peasants  saw  that  he  was  not  there  who  had  let  the 
goose  fall,  they  went  bark  into  the  village  and  took  the 
gooae  along  with  them.  When  I  saw  how  they  ran  after 
my  companions,  I  was  in  a  great  fright,  and  said  to  my- 
self, "  0  God  !  I  believe  that  I  have  not  blessed  myseir 
to-day,"  aa  1  had  bren  taught  that  I  should  bleu  myaelf 
every  morning.  When  the  peasants  came  into  the  village 
they  found  our  Bacchants  in  the  public-house  ;  for  they 
bad  gone  before,  and  we  came  after.  Then  the  peasants 
thought  that  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  goose,  which  would 
have  made  about  two  bats  (fourpetice),  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  paid  for  it  or  not.  When  they  came  to  us 
again  they  laaghed,  and  atked  how  it  had  happened,  I 
excuted  myself  with  laying,  that  I  thought  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  country ;  bnt  they  said  that  it  was  not  yet 
time.  When,  however,  aome  of  the  Bacchants  behaved 
themselves  towards  us  very  rudely,  some  of  us,  with  Paul, 
determinrd  tt  mn  away  from  the  Bacchants,  and  go  by 
way  of  Dresden  to  Bretlau,  On  the  way  we  had  to  suffier 
much  from  hunger,  so  that  leTeral  days  we  ate  nothing 
but  raw  onions  with  salt ;  some  dayi  roasted  acorns,  crab, 
apples,  and  wild  pears.  Many  a  night  we  lay  in  the  open 
air,  because  no  one  would  snSer  os  in  the  bouses,  no 
matter  how  early  we  might  ask  for  lodging.  Now  and 
then  the  dogs  were  set  at  us.  When,  however,  we  came 
to  Breslan  there  was  an  abundance  of  everything;  ye>, 
everything  was  socheap  that  the  poor  fags  used  to  rat  too 
mnch,  and  often  made  themselves  sick.  At  first  we  went 
to  school  in  the  cathedral  of  the  HolyCnhi;  when,  how- 
ever, we  heard  that  in  the  principal  parish  of  St  Eliza- 
beth there  were  several  Swiss,  we  went  thither.  There 
were  there  two  from  Bremgarten,  two  from  Mellingen,  and 
others,  besides  a  number  of  Suabians,  There  was  no 
difference  made  between  the  Suabians  and  the  Swiss  ; 
they  addressed  one  another.as  countrymen,  and  protected 
one  another.  The  city  of  Bretlao  baa  seven  parishes,  each 
a  separate  school ;  and  no  scholar  was  allowed  to  go 
■inging  into  another  parish ;  else  they  immediately  shont- 
ed,  *■  Ad  idem  !  ad  idem  !"  Then  the  fags  ran  together, 
and  beat  one  another  very  sorely.  There  were,  as  was 
aaid  at  that  time,  at  once  several  thousand  Bacchants  and 
fags  in  the  city,  who  all  lived  upon  alms.  It  was  said  . 
also  that  there  were  some  that  had  been  there  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  years,  who  had  had  their  fags  who  were 
obliged  to  wait  npon  them.  I  have  often  in  one  evening 
carrird  my  Bacchantsfive  or  six  loads  of  provisions  home 
to  the  school  where  they  lived.  People  gave  to  me  very 
willingly,  because  I  was  little,  and  a  Swiss ;  for  they 
were  uncommonly  found  of  the  Swiss,  They  also  felt 
great  compassion  with  the  Swiss,  because  just  at  that 
time  they  had  suffered  sorely  in  the  great  battle  at  Milan ; 
so  that  the  common  people  said,  "  The  Swiss  have  now 
lost  their  Pater-Noater."  For,  before  that,  they  imagined 
that  the  Swisa  were  quite  invincible. 

The  travelling  scholars  had  an  hospital  in  this 
town  for  themselves. 

Through  the  winter,  the  fagt  lay  npon  the  floor  in  the 
school ;  but  the  Bacchants  in  imall  chambers,  of  which 
there  were  at  St  Elizabeth's  serera  hondreds.  Bat  in 
summer,  when  it  was  hot,  we  lay  in  the  church-yard ; 
collected  together  grass,  such  as  is  spread  in  summer  on 
Sunday  in  the  gentlemen's  streets*  before  the  doors,  and 
lay  in  it,  like  pigs  in  the  straw.  When  however  it 
rained  we  ran  into  the  school;  and  when  there  was 
thunder  we  sang  the  whole  night,  with  the  Subcantor, 
responsories  and  other  sacred  music.  Now  and  then  after 

•  It  is  still  not  nnuaol  in  Poland,  on  certain  festival 
days  or  public  occaaiona,  to  strew  a  aort  of  rood  or  coarse 
grass  in  tlieatrccta. 


nipper,  in  snnuner,  we  went  into  the  beer-honH*  to  bef 
for  beer.  Then  the  drunken  Polish  peasant*  used  to  give 
ut  so  mnch  beer,  that  I  often  could  not  find  my  way  to 
the  school  again,  though  ;nly  a  stone's  throw  from  iti 
in  short,  here  there  was  plenty  to  eat,  but  there  was  not 
much  of  study ;  and  of  true  piety  no  one  had  an  idea. 
In  the  school  at  St  Elizabeth,  indeed,  nine  Bachelora  of 
Arts  read  lectures  at  the  same  hon*,  and  in  the  same 
room  ;  still  the  Greek  langaage  had  not  yet  made  its  way 
anywhere  in  the  country  :  neither  had  any  one  printed 
books,  except  the  Preceptor,  who  had  a  printed  Terence. 
What  was  read  had  first  to  be  dictated,  then  pointed, 
then  constmed,  and  at  last  explained ;  so  that  the  Bac- 
chants had  to  carry  away  thick  books  of  cotes  when  they 
went  home. 

From  Breslan  eight  of  ns  migrated  again  to  Dresden  ; 
we  had,  however,  on  the  way  to  snffer  mnch  from  hanger. 
Then  we  determined  to  separate  for  on*  day ;  some  went 
to  see  after  geese  ;  some  after  turnips,  and  carrots,  and 
anions ;  some  about  a  pot :  we  little  ones  however  wera 
to  procnre  bread  and  salt  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Neomark.  In  the  evening  we  intended  to  aasemble  again 
outside  the  city,  and  there  take  afi  our  lodging,  and  cook 
what  we  might  have.  ' 

In  this  way  the  teholan  lived  exactly  like 
gipsies,  or  the  predatory  trampers  of  our  age, 
beg-ging  and  stealing.     Our  scholar  relates — 

We  came  to  Munich,  where  Paul  and  I  fonnd  lodging 
with  a  soap-boiler  of  the  name  of  Han*  Schrill,  who  was 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  Vienna,  bat  an  enemy  to  the  clerical 
state.  Him  I  helped  to  make  soap,  rather  more  than  I 
went  to  school;  and  travelled  about  with  him  to  the 
village*  to  buy  in  ashes.  At  last  Paul  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  to  oar  home,  for  we  had  not  been  at  home  during 
five  yean.  Acconlingly,  we  went  home  to  St  OalL 
Then  my  friends  were  not  able  to  undentand  me,  and 
said,  <*  Onr  Tommy  speaks  so  profoundly,  that  no  one 
can  anderstand  him."  For  being  young,  I  had  learned 
something  of  the  language  of  every  place  where  I  bad 
been. 

AVlen  they  returned  to  Dim,  Paul  fonnd  an 
additional/u^  The  wretched  fags  had  little  time 
for  study,  their  principal  trade  being  to  beg  for 
the  Bacchants.  Poor  little  Tommy  Platter  often 
suffered  severe  hunger  among  his  other  hardships. 

All  that  I  got,  I  had  to  bring  to  the  Bacchants,  and 
did  not  dare,  for  fear  of  stripes,  to  eat  even  a  morsel. 
Paul  had  taken  another  Bacchant  to  live  with  him,  of 
the  name  of  Achaclns,  a  native  of  Mayence ;  and  I,  with 
my  companion  Hildebrand,  had  to  wait  on  them  both. 
But  my  companion  ate  almost  all  himself  that  was  given 
bim  in  the  houses.  On  that  account  the  Bacchants  went 
after  him  into  the  street,  and  fonnd  him  eating:  there, 
upon  they  threw  him  on  a  bed,  covered  hi*  head  with  a 
pillow,  10  that  he  could  not  cry,  and  beat  bim  with  all 
their  might.  That  made  me  afraid,  so  that  I  brought 
home  all  that  I  got.  They  had  often  so  much  bread 
that  it  became  mouldy ;  then  they  cat  out  the  mouldy 
ontaide,  and  gave  it  to  us  to  eat.  I  was  often  very  hun. 
gry,  and  frost-bitten  too,  because  I  had  to  go  about  in  the 
dark  till  midnight,  to  sing  for  bread.  Now  there  waa,  at 
that  time  at  Ulm,  a  pioa*  widow,  who  had  a  son,  Psnl 
Reling,  and  two  daughters.  Tliis  widow  often  in  winter 
wrapt  my  feet  in  a  warm  fur,  which  she  laid  behind  tha 
oven,  to  warm  my  feet  when  I  came ;  gave  me  then  also 
a  basin  foil  of  vegetable*,  and  then  allowed  me  to  go  bomek 

The  tyranny  of  the  Bacchants  seems  to  have 
been  a  regular  system  recognised  by  everybody  ; 
and  humane  people  attempted  to  screen^  but 
they  could  not  protect,  the  fags  from  their  cruelty. 
Tommy  ran  away  from  his  Bacchant,  who  vainly 
attempted  to  recover  his  slave  or  chattel.  He 
went  with  another  boy  to  Strasbiirg,  and  after- 
wards to  Schlestadt,  where  there  wss  a  good, 
school,  by  which  he  first  profited,  and  he  had 
now  seme  hopes  of  yet  being  a  priest. 
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When  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  he  foand 
an  excellent  if  rongh  teacher,  who  may  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  a  class,  and  illustrate  a  period  of 
transition. 

Father  Myeonini,  my  new  Uacber,  began  at  once 
t*  lead  Terenca  with  lu,  and  then  we'  had  to  decline 
and  conjugate  tray  little  word  in  a  whole  comedy. 
He  Ked  often  to  deal  with  me  imtil  my  shirt  was 
w«i  with  prnpiration  through  fear,  and  my  eyei 
were  dim ;  and  yet  he  nerer  gave  me  a  blow,  except  on 
oae  tingle  occasion  with  the  left  hand  on  my  check.  He 
alio  read  lectures  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were 
Titited  by  many  of  the  laity  ;  for  it  was  at  that  time  that 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  just  beginning  to  rise;  al. 
thoDgh  mass  and  the  idolatrous  pictures  In  the  churches 
were  cootinned  for  a  long  time  after.  Whenever  he  was 
roagh  towards  me,  he  afterwards  took  me  to  his  house, 
and  gave  me  a  meal ;  for  he  liked  to  hear  me  relate  how 
1  had  travelled  through  all  the  countries  iu  Germany, 
I  and  what  I  had  everywhere  suffered,  which  I  could  much 

'  better  remember  then  than  now.      Myconius  without 

f         doubt  was  already  acquainted  with  the  pure  doctrine ; 
but  was  obliged,  notwithstanding,  to  go  to  chunh  at 
Franenmnnster  with   his  scholars  to   sing  the  vesper, 
matina,  and  masses,  and  to  direct  the  singing.     Once  he 
said  to  me,  "  Cnstos,"*  (for  I  was  his  Cnstos,)  "  I  would 
■•w  lather  read  fonr  lessons  than  sing  one  mass ;  do 
ne  a  favour,  and  sometimes  attend  to  an  easy  mass,  a 
tcqaiem  and  such  like,  for  me :  I  will  not  let  it  be  un- 
rewarded."   With  that  I  waa  well  content,  for  I  was 
accostmned  to  that  sort  of  thing,  not  only  at  Zurich,  but 
also  at  Solothnm  and  elsewhere ;  for  everything  was  still 
Popish.     Many  a  one  waa  to  be  found  who  could  sing 
better  than  expound  a  Gospel,  and  it  was  daily  to  be  seen 
in  the  schools  that  wild  Bacchants  went  off,  and  were 
srdained,  if  they  could  only  sing  a  little,  and  understood 
■othing  either  of  grammar  or  ihe  Gospel.     At  the  time 
that  I  was  Custos,  I  often  had  no  wood  for  the  heating 
•f  the  school.     One  morning  Zuinglios  was  to   preach 
before  day  in  Frauenmnnster,  and  as  they  were  ringing 
the  bell  for  service,  and  there  was  no  wood  for  heating 
the  school,  I  thought,  in  my  simplicity,  "  You  have  no 
waod,  and  there  are  so  many  idols  in  the  church  ?"  As 
■o  one  was  there  I  went  into  the  church  to  the  nearest 
sUar,  aeised  a  wooden  St  John,  hurried  with  him  into 
the  tehool  into  the  oven,  and  said  to  him,  "  Johnny, 
aow  bend  yourself,  you  must  go  into  the  oven,  even 
ttsvgh  yon  represent  a  St  John."    When  he  began  to 
bora,  there  were  nasty  great  blisters  from  the  oil  paint, 
I  tixnight  "  Now  hold  still ;  if  yon  stir,  which  yon  how. 
ever  will  not  do,  I  will  shut  to  the  door  of  the  oven,  and 
ysa  dare  not  come  out,  unlets  the  evil  one  fetches  yon." 
In  the  meantime  the  wife  of  Myconius  came,  who  wished 
•0  go  to  church  to  the  sermon,  and  said,  "  God  give  you 
a  good  day,  my  son ;  have  you  heated  the  oven  ?"  1 
dated  the  oven  door,  and  said,  "  Yea,  mother,  I  am  quite 
aady."    I  would  not,  however,  tell  it  to  her ;  for  if  it 
bad  been  known,  it  would  at  that  time  have  cost  me  my 
Kfe,     In  the  schools  Myconius  said,  "  Cnstoe,  you  iiave 
bad  famous  wood  to.day."   I  thought,  "  St  John  deserves 
tka  most  prais&"    When  we  were  to  sing  the  mass  two 
friesis  were  qnarrelling  together,  and  one  said  to  the 
wtkir,  "  Yon  Lutheran  knave,  you  have  robbed  me  of  a 
8>  Mat.    This  they  continued  a  good  while.    Myconiiu 
fii  aet  know  what  the  matter  was,  but  St  John  was  never 
I  again.     Of  course  I  never  told  it  to  any  one,  till 
yeara  after,  when  Myconius  was    preacher  at 
I ;  then   I  told  it  to  him,  and  he  wondered  very 
and  icmembered  well  how  the  priests  had  quar- 
I  Mfsther,    Although  it  appeared  to  me  then  that 
aa  mere  mummery,  yet  I  still  had  it  in  my 
MM  M  tewma  a  priest,  and  to  do  the  duties  of  my 
ettMMflAiUy,  and  deck  out  my  altar  smartly.     For  of 
JNifiltf  I  mdaratood,  at  that  time,  nothing :  all  rested 
MMr  (St  Mitward  ceremonies.    When,  however,  Ul- 
4A  ^^"^  pteacked^  severely  against  it,  my  scruples 
tMMMsd  ■IPIB  and  man  in  course  of  time.     Otherwise^ 
M  kti  in/tt  M««h»  ao^  fasted  rather  more  than  was 
•JMwalacrvant  in  fact. 


agreeable  to  me ;  had  also  my  saints  and  patrons,  to 

whom  I  prayed  i  our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  she 
would  be  my  intercessor  with  her  eon ;  St  Catherine, 
that  I  might  become  learned;  St  Barbara,  that  I  might 
not  die  without  the  saciament ;  St  Peter,  that  he  would 
open  heaven  to  me. 

He  waa  farther  impressed  by  the  preaching  of 
Zuinglius,  and  he  never  became  a  priest ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  a  zealous  if  cautious  Reformer, 
and  an  ardent  student  of  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
Books  were  still  scarce  and  very  dear,  as  money 
was  then  valued.  Platter  copied  over  a  Hebrew- 
grammar  during  the  hours  when  he  sheuld  have 
slept,  and  paid  the  last  crown  in  his  possession 
for  a  Hebrew  Bible,  which,  with  eleven  others, 
was  brought  from  Venice.  In  those  days  scho- 
lars found  no  royal  road,  no  easy  path  to  learn- 
ing ;  and  what  they  acquired  hardly,  they  prized 
the  more. 

One  day,  Conrad  Pur,  preacher  at  MettmeiMtetten,  in 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  came ;  and  when  he  taw  me  sitting 
at  work  over  the  Hebrew  Bible,  he  said,  « Are  you  a 
Hebrew  ?  yon  must  teach  it  to  me  also."    I  said,  « I 
know  nothing ;"  but  he  would  not  let  himself  be  put  off 
his  purpose,  till  I  promised  him  ;  for  I  also  thought  that 
by  staying  longer  there  I  might  become  a  burden  to  My- 
conius.    I  therefore  went  with  him  to  Mettmenstetten, 
instructed  him  in  Hebrew,  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  remained  seven  and  twenty  weeks  with  him.    From 
him  I  came  to  Hedingen,  to  pastor  Weber,  who  likewise 
desired  instruction    in  Hebrew,    and    remained  about 
twenty  weeks  with  him.    After  that  I  came  to  another 
pastor  at  Kifferswyt ;  he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  wished 
to  begin  to  learn  Hebrew.     From  him  I  came  again  to 
Zurich.    In  the  meantime  there  came  a  very  learned 
young  man  from  I.ucem,  of  the  name  of  Rudolph  Collin ; 
he  was  to  go  to  Constance  to  receive  priest's  orders. 
Zuinglius,  however,  and  Myconius,  persuaded  him  to 
learn  the  rope-making  trade  for  his  money.    When  he 
had  married,  and  become  a  master,  I  asked  him  to  teach 
me  the  rope-making  trade  also.       He  |said  he  had  no 
hemp.      Now,  just  at  that  time  a  small  inheritance  had 
fallen  to  me  from  my  mot)ier ;  for  that  I  bought  the 
master  a  cwt.  of  hemp,  and  learned,  (ill  itjwas  used  up 
asmuch'aa  possible;  buthad,  at  the  same  time,  always  a 
desire  for  study.    When  the  masttr  thought  I  slept,  I 
got  up  quietly,  struck  a  light,  and  had  a  Homer,  and 
secretly  my  master's  translation,  out  of  which  I  made 
notes  into  my  Homer.  When  I  was  working  at  my  trade, 
I  took  Homer  with  me.     When  the  master  discovered 
that,  he  said,  "  Platere  !  pluribus  intentus,  minor  est  ad 
singula  sensns;"  "cither  study  or  follow  your  trade P 
Once,  as  we  were  eating  our  supper,  and  diank  water 
thereto,  he  said,  "  Plawre !    how  does  Pindar  begin." 
I  answered,   "  Ajirvo  /au  n  W»{"   (Water  is  the  best.) 
Then  he  laughed  and  said,  "Then  we  will  follow  Pin- 
dar's advice,  and  drink  water,  because  we  have  no  wine." 
When  I  had  used  up  the  cwt.  of  hemp,  my  apprenticeship 
was  over,  and  I  intended  to  go  to  Basle.    I  therefore  took 
leave  of  my  master,  as  if  I  was  going  early  next  moming|; 
but  I  went  to  my  old  lodging  at  the  house  of  the  hatter's 
widow,  and  remained  six  weeks  privately  thcre^  and 
wrote  a  gloss  upon  Euripides,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
take  it  as  well  as  Homer  on  the  way  with  me ;  for  I  in. 
tended  also  to  study  on  the  way.  Then  I  took  my  bundle, 
and  left  Zurich  at  day-break,  came  in  one  day  as  far  at 
Mnttentz,  and  the  next  morning  to  Basle.     Here  I  in. 
quired  after  a  master,  and  came  to  Hans  Staheli  at  th« 
Ox-market,  whom  they  called  the  Red-Ropo-maker.  They 
said  that  ha  was  the  rodeat  master  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  Rhine,  on  which  account  the  rope-making  journey, 
men,  did  not  like  to  be  with  him,  and  I  found  a  place 
open  the  sooner.     When  he  first  employed  me,  I  could 
scarcely  hang  up  the  hemp,  and  twiit  it  very  little.  Then 
the  master  shewed  me  his  manners,  began  to  fight  and 
to  curse,  and  said,  "  Go  stick  oat  the  eyes  of  the  matter 
tiiat  taught  yon ;  wbatshaUl  do  with  you  ?  yon  can  do 
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nothlnt  ret."  H«  did  net,  howerer,  know  that  I  had  not 
worked  up  more  than  one  cwt.  of  hemp  in  mj  whole  lift. 
That  I  did  not  dire  to  tell  him ;  for  he  had  a  reij  bad 
•{tpreotice  who  could  work  better  than  I,  who  treated 
ma  Tcrj  contemptaoosir,  and  innilted  me.  After  the 
matter  had  tried  me  eight  daya,  I  spoke  to  him  in  a 
fHendly  manner,  and  eald,  that  he  (honld  have  patience 
with  me,  and  give  me  wages  or  not ;  that  I  would  render 
him  faithrul  serrice,  and  write  down  everything  ponc- 
toally ;  for  no  one  in  the  house  coald  write.  "  I  have," 
aid  I, «'  learned  little  ;  that  I  clearly  perceive,  my  mas- 
ter bad  for  the  most  part  no  hemp."  Thus  be  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  keep  me,  and  gave  me  two- 
pence a-week  wages.  With  that  I  bought  myself  can. 
din,  by  which  I  studied  at  night,  althoogh  1  was  ob- 
liged to  work  in  the  evening  till  the  trumpet  was  sound- 
ed, and  get  up  again  in  the  morning  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  Yet  I  was  wllUng  to  bear  that,  if  I  could  only 
learn  the  trade.  In  the  course  of  half  a  year  I  was  able 
to  twist  a  day's  work,  and  act  as  foreman.  I  also  worked 
often,  when  we  made  the  large  ropes  or  cables,  in  the 
sweat  of  my  brpw.  Then  the  master  used  to  langb  at 
■M,  and  say,  >'  Had  I  studied  sq  much  as  you,  and  had 
■uch  a  lore  for  it,  I  would  let  the  rope-making  go  where 
it  likedj"  for  he  saw  well  that  I  had  a  singular  love  for 
books.  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  pious  printer, 
Andrew  Cratander;  he  presented  me  with  a  Plautus, 
which  he  bad  printed  in  octavo.  As  It  was  not  yet 
bound,  I  took  one  sheet  after  the  other,  and  stuck  it  in 
s  little  wooden  fork  that  was  split  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
little  fork  I  stuck  in  the  hemp.  That  I  read  as  I  went 
backwards  and  forwards  when  I  twisted,  and  then  when 
the  master  eame  I  threw  the  hemp  over  it.  Once,  how- 
ever, he  canght  me  in  the  fact,  and  behaved  very  wildly. 
"  If  yon  wish  to  study,"  said  he,  "  follow  it,  or  follow 
the  trad&  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  allow  it  you  by  night, 
or  on  a  holiday,  that  you  must  also  read  when  you 
twist  t"  On  the  holiday,  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  my 
dinner,  I  took  my  little  book,  went  into  a  summer- 
house,  and  read  the  whole  day,  till  the  watchmen  of  the 
city  gate  called.  By  degrees  I  made  acquaintance  with 
a  few  students,  particularly  with  the  scholars  of  Dr 
Beatua  Rbenanns.  These  and  others  often  passed  my 
ehop,  and  spoke  to  me  that  I  should  give  up  the  rope- 
making  trade,  and  they  would  recommend  me  to  Eras- 
mus of  Rotterdam,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Basle. 
But  it  was  all  of  no  use,  although  Erasmus  himself  came 
to  me  once,  as  I  was  helping  to  make  a  great  rope  on  the 
Peter's-place ;  and  although,  by  dint  of  great  trouble  and 
work,  I  only  got  bad  food,  and  not  enough  of  that,  and 
in  winter  had  to  suffer  sadly  from  cold. 

Dr  Myconius,  with  whom  he  became  acquaint- 
ed,  procured  him  pupilg  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
rope.maker,  in  his  little'apron,  taught  students 
in  golden  caps,  attended  by  their  own  servants. 
When  the  citizens  of  the  five  Cantons  were 
Btimmoned  to  arms,  Platter  bore  his  master's 
armour  to  the  field.  As  we  proceed,  we  get 
more  interested  in  the  personal  history  of  Tho- 
mas Platter.  When  he  returned  from  the  wars, 
lie  i-elates^ 

1^  t  ramainefl  a  while  in  Zurich  wltb  Myconius,  and 
•tudied.  He,  together  with  his  wife,  recommended  me  to 
take  bii  hoosekeeper  Anne  to  wife,  and  give  up  the  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither,  and  then  they  would  make  us 
their  heirs.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded,  and  after 
some  days  we  went  to  Duhendorf,  to  Myeanhu'  brotkei^ 
in-law,  to  church,  and  celebrated  the  wedding  with  such 
pomp,  that  titers  were  people  at  table  with  na  who  did 
not  know  that  it  was  a  wedding.  Myconius  also  owed 
my  wifk  (btmesn  fll>Has  wage*,  of  which  he  gave  her  two 
ttorins.  With  these  ws  went  away  the  flnt  day  to  Matt- 
tteostetten  to  the  genUeman  whom  1  bad  tanght  Hebrew, 
hf  way  of  Loeem,  and  Samen,  to  Vltp  In  St  GalL  At 
flrtt  tN  visited  my  sister  Christina  in  Bnrgeodorf ;  she 
bad  there  a  husband  and  nine  childten.  That  man  had 
two  stttts^  who  wSis  M>  old  that  tbSy  did  n«t  know  hotr 


old  they  were,  and  no  one  else  did.  With  her  we  re- 
mained till  St  Gall's  day.  I  had  inherited  some  home, 
hold  furniture  that  my  sister  had  laid  up  for  me  ;  she  also 
lent  me  her  ass,  that  I  might  bring  the  same  to  Visp, 
There  then  was  an  empty  house  with  a  bed  that  was  not 
Wanted,  and  we  got  it  lent  to  us  rent  ftee.  It  was  almost 
the  best  house  in  the  village,  with  nice  windows  that  bad 
panes.  There  all  went  on  well  at  tint  I  l)egan  to  pre- 
pare my  rope-making  trade,  and,' to  keep  a  school.  In 
winter  I  had  about  thirty  scholars ;  in  summer  scarcely 
six.  Each  had  to  pay  a  penny  every  quarterly  ftist,  and 
besides  many  presents.  I  had  many  relations ;  one 
brought  me  eggs,  another  cheese,  or  a  ball  of  butler.  Also 
others  whose  children  came  to  me  to  school,  brought  the 
like  i  some  a  quarter  of  a  sheep  ;  those  who  were  athome 
In  the  village  gave  milk,  vegetables,  jugs  of  wine;  so 
that  seldom  a  day  passed  in  which  something  was  not 
given  to  us.  At  times  we  have  reckoned  at  night, 
that  in  one  day  eight  or  nine  different  presents  bad  been 
sent  to  us.  A  few  weeks  befbre  my  arrival,  several 
women  in  Bialerthal,  who  were  In  a  room  together,  had 
spoken  of  me,  how  magnificent  the  flnt  macs  would  be 
that  I  should  celebrate,  and  how  large  the  offerings  which 
1  should  receive.  For  of  the  Summermatters  alone,  the 
fiimlly  of  my  mother,  I  had  seventy-tivo  cousins,  of  whom 
not  one  was  yet  married,  and  who  therefore  would  have 
been  able  to  carry  their  offering  to  the  altar  themselves. 
Through  my  wedding,  however,  all  these  splendid  hopes 
were  disappointed.  When  we  began  oar  housekeeping, 
I  borrowed  fifteen  Swiss  hats  of  my  uncle,  Anthony 
Sommermatter.  With  that  we  began  to  trule,  bought 
wine  and  told  it  again  retail ;  also  bought  apples  which 
my  wife  sold  again  to  the  boys  who  would  have  them  ; 
so  that  we  did  very  well,  and  had  no  ivant.  I  had  ntver 
been  so  well  off.  The  priests,  however,  were  not  very 
friendly  to  me,  although  they  also  did  me  a  kindness,  and 
Often  Invited  me  as  a  guest,  that  I  might  not  take  too 
much  to  the  Lutheran  ways.  But  when  I  had  to  go  to 
church,  and  help  to  sing  the  mass,  it  was  a  burden  to 
me,  and  against  my  conscience,  to  be  obliged  to  help  in 
the  commission  of  idolatry,  to  be  present  and  not  to  be 
able  to  speak  my  mind  freely  at  all  times.  I  therefore 
began  to  think  over  the  matter,  what  I  should  do  in  order 
to  get  out  again,  and  went  to  Zurich  to  consult  with 
Father  Myconius.  He  advised  me  to  leave  the  place  ;  fbr 
that  I  had  prospects  of  being  able  to  go  to  Basle  again. 

Platter  had  some  perilous  adventures  in  cross- 
ing the  Grimsel,  from  the  intense  cold,  though 
it  was  only  the  middle  of  August.  He  afterwards 
relates — 

When  I  came  home  to  my  wife,  she  was  glad ;  for  the 
pastor  of  the  village  had  been  seized  with  the  plague, 
and  no  one  would  attend  to  him.  She  Was  anxious  aa 
to  how  it  might  iare  with  herself,  if  she  also  should 
become  sick.  I  had  also  experienced  that  several  yean 
before ;  for  whilst  I  was  still  going  to  School  at  Zurich, 
there  was  a  terrible  plague  also  there ;  so  that  in  the 
great  minster  they  laid  900  persons  in  one  grave,  and  in 
another  700.  At  that  time  t  went  home  with  others  of 
my  countrymen,  and  had  a  boil  on  my  leg,  which  I 
looked  upon  aa  a  plague-boil.  Then  they  would  scarcely 
let  us  in  anywhere.  I  went  to  Grenchen  to  my  aunt 
Fiances,  and  between  Galpentran,  a  littlA  village  at  the 
ibot  of  the  moimtain,  and  Grenchen,  In  half  a  day  I  fell 
asleep  eighteen  timet.  My  annt,  however,  put  on  a  ban. 
dage  of  herb  leaves,  and  so  no  evil  consequence  ensued  to 
me  or  others ;  yet  neither  I  nor  my  aunt  wu  allowed  to 
go  near  any  one  for  six  Weeks. 

As  1  was  now  desirous  to  leave  the  country ;  wheti 
the  Bishop  Baron  Adrian  von  Rietmatt  heard  of  it,  he 
tetat  his  cousin  John  von  Bietmatt  to  me  with  a  message 
that  I  should  ceme  to  him  to  Sitten,  and  become  school- 
master of  the  whole  country,  and  that  a  good  salary 
should  he  given  me.  I  thanked  hit  Grace,  bat  begged 
several  years'  more  leave  of  absence,  for  that  I  wat  still 
young  and  unlearned,  and  should  like  to  study  mora. 
Then  he  threatened  me  With  his  finger,  and  said,  <<  O 
Platter  1  yon  Would  be  old  and  clever  enough,  but  yoti 
have  lomething  sIm  In  yoor  nlndi  bbt  when  w*  shall 
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call  n^oa  jroa  st  aoma  fdtnre  timt,  we  bope  yon  will  be 
iBOKc  icady  to  serve  your  natire  coantrj  than  a  foreign 
l^rf."     So  I  look  my  baby,  that  had  been  bom  mean^ 
white     tlie  cmdle  mupended  froin  a  hook  on  my  back- 
mad   laft   the  place.     The  child's  godmother  gave  it  at 
yartiny  a  doable  dncat.     Beddea  that,  we  had  also  been 
giren  Amn  twelve  to  fifteen  piecet  of  money.    A  little 
bnuachuld  fiimitnre,  which  we  took  with  ns^  I  carried, 
•ad  tke   mother  followed  after,  as  a  calf  the  cow.     The 
Woka,  liowerer,  I  had  sent  over  Berne  to  Basle ;  thither 
■■•   alao   went  by  way  of  Zorlcb.    I  carried  the  child ; 
>aal  a  ackolar  went  with  ns,  who  helped  the  mother  to 
carry   her  bandle.    After  looking  for  a  dwelling  for  a 
looc  time,  we  at  last  got  a  small  hotue,  which  was  called 
^be  ngn  of  the  Lion's  Head.    Dr  Oporinus  was  living  in 
»he  great  coart,  by  the  bishop's  palace,  (where  afterwards 
tha  Baionen  von  Sebonaa  lived,)  and  was  schoolmaster 
at  tits  caatle.     Tbroagh  the  intercession  of  pious  people, 
1  was  appointed  assistant  to  Dr  Oporinus  ;  and  the  gen> 
tfeaien   dcpnties  fixed   my  salary  at  forty  pounds.     So 
Boch,  they  nid,  they  bad  never  given  to  any  one  before 
■c     Of  this  I  had  to  pay  ten  pounds  house>reat;  and 
at  that  time,  too,  everything  was  dear ;  for  a  quarter  of 
cava  catt  six  pounds,  and  a  quart  of  wine  eight  rapps. 
Th»  acarcily,  however,  did  not  last  long.     I  went  to  the 
Bsarket  and  bonght  a  little  cask  of  wine ;  I  think  it  was 
aa  anlai,  which  I  carried  home  npon  my  tbonlder.  Dnr- 
tmf  tha  drinking  of  this  wine,  my  wife  and  I  had  con. 
aaderable  dispntes  {  for  we  had  no  drinking  vessel  but  an 
aaktr.     As  aoon  as  we  went  into  the  cellar  with  the 
■aker,  iasaiediately  there  was  a  quarrel.    I  said,  "Do 
yao  drink ;  you  hare  to  nurse."    My  wife  said,  "  Drink 
yaa ;  yaa  have  to  study,  and  to  work  yourself  to  death 
la  dw  achooL"    Afterwards  a  good  friend  bought  ns  a 
tisas,  ja  shape  something  like  a  boot ;  with  that  we  went 
tete  tha  cellar  when  we  had  bathed.     This  glass  held 
alhir  atare  than  the  anker.     Tlie  cask  lasted  long ;  and 
wbea  it  was  ont  we  bought  another.    I  went  into  the 
Hospital,  and  bonght  a  little  kettle  and  a  tub,  both  of 
vhick  had  holes.     Jaat  so  I  bonght  a  chair,  and  toler- 
ably  |Osd  bed,  fat  five  ponnds.     We  had  not  moch  su> 
fcrfaaoa  AimitOT*;  but,  God  be  praised,  poor  as  we 
wtie  frooi  the  beginning,  yet  1  cannot  remember  that  we 
CVS  had  a  meal  withont  bread  and  wine.    I  studied 
atety  day,  got  np  early,  and  went  to  bed  late ;  in  conse- 
^aaice  I  often  had  beadacb,  and  a  great  diizincsi  |  so 
tkat.  St  times  I  bad  to  bold  by  the  benches. 

The  Franklin  of  St  Crall  was,  for  a  time,  cor- 
rector of  the  press,  and  schoolmagter  at  Basle, 
after  wUch  he  became  a  master-printer,  and, 
fioB  want  o{  capital,  had  at  first  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with.  Yet  he  throve  apace  as  a 
fsinter,  and  was  only  induced  to  become  head 
•doelmaster  of  Basle,  upon  the  earnest  en- 
trtities  of  the  authorities. 


The  latter  end  of  this  Swiss  patriarch  and 
schola  r  was  better  than  the  beginning.  He  tells 
his  son  Felix — 

However  mean  my  beginning,  and  however  ftlll  of 
danger  my  life  has  been,  I  have,  notwithstanding,  as 
you  see,  arrived  at  a  tolerably  comfortable  position ; 
for  although  I  had  as  good  as  nothing  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  my  wife  possessed  nothing,  still  in  time  we 
nave  arrived  at  this  point,  that  1,  by  great  application 
to  business,  have  acquired,  in  the  town  of  Basle,  four 
houses,  with  tolerable  furniture :  also,  thtongh  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  possess  an  estate  with  house  and  farm,  be- 
sides the  official  residence  at  the  school ;  whilst  at  fltst  I 
had  not  a  hut  in  Basle  to  afford  me  refuge.  And  not- 
withstanding my  mean  descent,  yet  God  has  granted  me 
the  honour  of  having  been  now  thirty  and  one  years 
professor  in  the  head'.school  next  the  university,  in  the 
far-famed  city  of  Basle,  and  of  having  instructed  the 
child  of  many  an  honourable  man,  of  whom  many  have 
become  doctors,  or  otherwise  learned  men  ;  several,  and 
Indeed  not  a  few,  of  the  nobility,  who  now  possess  abd 
rule  over  land  and  people,  and  others  who  sit  on  the 
judgment  seat,  and  in  the  council.  Also,  at  all  times,  I 
hare  had  many  boarders,  both  of  noblemen  and  other 
people  of  consequence,  who  speak  well  of  me,  and  shew 
me  all  manner  of  kindness ;  so  that  the  worshipful  town 
of  Zurich,  and  other  places,  have  seat  me  presents  of  their 
wine  of  honour.  Likewise,  in  Strasburg,  eleven  doctors 
have  appeared  to  my  honour  because  I  brought  up  my  dear 
brother  Simon,  who  is  preceptor  of  the  second  class  there. 
At  Sitten,  when  they  sent  me  the  wine  of  the  city,  the 
curate  said,  "This  wine  the  city  of  Sitten  sends  to  our  dear 
countryman,  Thomas  Platter,  as  to  a  fttther  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  province  of  St  Gall."  What  shall  I  then  say 
Of  thee  also,  Felix,  of  thy  honour  and  prosperity,  that 
God  has  granted  thee  the  honour,  that  thou  hast  already 
lived  long  and  happily  with  thy  wife,  and  hast  been 
known  to  princes  and  lords,  noblemen  and  commons. 
This  all,  dear  Felix,  thou  wilt  acknowledge  and  own, 
ascribing  nothing  to  thyself,  but  giving  God  alone 
honour  and  glory  all  thy  life  long  :  thus  thou  wilt  attain 
to  everlasting  life. 

Written  by  Thomas  Platter,  the  14th  of  Pebmarjr 
1S73,  the  seventy-third  year  of  my  age. 

Dr  Felix  Platter  assures  the  courteous  reader 
that  his  dear  father  died  happy.  We  hare  read 
his  memoir  with  the  delight  which  its  simplicity, 
and  its  fidelity  to  the  manners  of  the  age  and 
country  described,  are  calculated  to  excite.  We 
have  indeed  rarely  met  with  a  more  curious  pica 
ture  of  manners  than  is  exhibited  in  the  small 
volume  which  we  now  cordially  recommend  to 
our  readers. 


A  SLOW  COACH! 

BY  THOMAS  TR0TC08BY,  ESQ. 


If  ever  again  I  haiard  a  risit  to  s  country  con. 
iiB !  Here  am  I,  barely  escaped  from  being 
cndsed  as  flat  as  a  fashionable  novel ;  and  all 
fr«n  Imving  bad  the  ftirty-blockhead  power  of  a 
fraay  country  gentleman  laid  upon  my  poor 
ahaalden  !  I  shall  never  get  over  it  I  I  feel — 
(to  borrow  a  simile  from  Tom  Moore,  who,  sii-' 
petabemidiiig  a*  be  does,  may  readily  spare  one 
t»  friead  or  foe) — I  ftel  as  a  bottle  of  champagne 
■ten  released  firom  its  cork.  I  seem  to  trMd  on 
tit;  m  rather,  to  cut  through  it,  per  force  of 
SMw  mdmaginable  steam  power,  hitherto  tin. 
ittd^tei  on  eHher  tide  the  Atlantic !  and  all 


because,  for  the  last  four  days,  I  have  been 
matched  against  a  slow  coach. 

I  have  been  staying — my  kind  readers  must 
be  indulgent  if  I  twaddle  a  little  about  my  coun- 
try cousins — I  have  been  staying  with  my  rela. 
tlons,  the  Slnbberlys,  at  a  homely  country  seat 
on  the  borders  of  Hunts.  They  call  it  Beds ;  but 
the  crows,  and  other  county  authorities,  persist 
in  Hunts.  Moreover,  the  estate  consists  of  a 
cotiple  of  hundred  miry  acres,  of  the  tme  Hunt- 
ingdonshire oomplexidn.  The  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  my  worthy  kinsman,  meanwhile,  are  aa 
fair  as  those  of  Ui  property  are  foul;  and  hit 
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comely  tib  is  almost  as  good  a  creature  as  thri 
squire.  They  have  a  fine  family  of  heavy  ill. 
bntit  boys,  with  florid  good-humoured  faces,  that 
proclaim  them  disposed  to  be  as  hospitable  here- 
after as  their  parents,  their  mouths  being  always 
open  ;  and  though  much  is  seen  to  enter,  nothing 
is  ever  heard  to  come  out.  The  girls  too — there 
are  three  of  them — are  thick  well-intentioned 
creatures,  with  rude  health  and  rude  manners, 
who  eat  and  race  about  like  horses ;  to  which 
powerful  quadrupeds  they  are  invariably  com. 
pared  by  their  father,  in  point  of  strength  and 
activity. 

I  was  invited  to  Slub  Hall  expressly  to  meet 
an  eccentric  kinsman  of  mine  and  the  Slubberlys'; 
a  certain  Mr  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Widgeon, 
who  has  been  grilling  in  great  prosperity  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  in  one  of  the  southern  States  of 
America.  The  terror  of  abolition  has,  however, 
lately  seised  upon  his  soul ;  and,  renouncing  the 
land  of  liberty,  where  slavery  is  to  be  abolished, 
he  has  migrated  to  Europe  with  the  intention  of 
naturalizing  himself  in  whatever  country  he  may 
chance  to  find  the  laws  most  propitious  to  the 
exercise  of  domestic  tyranny.  The  whole  Trot- 
coseyfamily  are,  of  course,  coqsiderably  interested 
in  his  movements ;  for  he  is  known  to  have  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  give 
away — by  will— (people  of  his  kind  never  bestow 
a  stiver  otherwise  than  per  last  will  and  testa, 
ment ;)  and  previous  to  embarking  at  the  Tower 
Stairs  for  Constantinople  via  Antwerp,  Ulm, 
Vienna,  Pesth,  as  per  steam  navigation  charts 
set  down,  L.  J.  B.  W.  was  invited  to  spend  a 
week  with  the  Slubberlys ;  who  considered  it  an 
act  o^  justice  towards  their  second  cousin,  to 
afford  me  the  same  advantages  as  themselves,  as 
a  pretendant  to  a  legacy. 

"  The  old  fellow  is  monstrous  particular,  I  can 
tell  you,"  observed  Slubberly,  who  had  walked  a 
mile  and  three-quarters,  through  a  stiff  clay  after 
a  stiff  rain,  to  meet  me  at  the  coach  ;  "  If  you've 
views  upon  him,  you  must  remember  to  be  upon 
your  p's  and  q's." 

"  Or  else  I  may  never  get  to  the  L.  S.  D.s, 
eh?" 

"  If  you  mean  to  get  into  his  good  graces,  for 
instance,  you  must  never  attempt  to  poke  the 
fire,  or  tilt  your  chair,  or  fold  back  a  pamphlet, 
or  double  the  newspaper,  or  cool  green  tea  in  a 
saucer,  or  do  anything  at  all  pretending  to  be 
comfortable,"  resumed  Slubberly,  evidently  sore 
on  the  subject  of  our  kinsman's  exactions. 

"  All  these  things  are  foreign  to  my  habits," 
said  1. 

"  Mr  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Widgeon  has  been 
with  me  only  two  days,"  resumed  the  squire, 
"  yet  he  has  managed  to  take  exception  against 
almost  every  member  of  my  family  !  The  girls 
talk  too  loud,  he  says,  while  the  boys  don't  talk 
at  all ;  and  he  pretends  to  find  fault  with  Mrs 
Slubberly 's  habits  of  crossing  her  legs,  rubbing 
her  keys,  and  pressing  him  to  eat,  when  his 
appetite  seems  squeamish  !  I  wish  you  better  luck 
with  him,  my  dear  coz ;  but  trust  me,  you'll  find 
his  favour  •  dear  pennywortb." 


"  The  only  luck  I  wish  myself  as  regards  so  6z> 
ceptious  a  gentleman,  is  to  be  as  little  as  possible 
in  his  company,"  said  I,  "  I  saw  old  Widgeon  once, 
for  half-an-hour,  at  a  family  hotel  in  Great  St 
Helen's,  soon  after  he  landed  in  England,  and 
he  seemed  to  resent  it  as  an  offence  of  mine, 
that  he  was  lodged  where  he  was  so  bitten  by 
indescribables  the  first  night,  as  to  have  varie. 
gated  his  face  with  lumps,  like  a  field  overrun 
with  new-tumed  molehills.  How  the  creatures 
had  managed  to  perforate  his  skin  I  can't  ima. 
gine ;  for  it  exactly  resembled  the  scaly  armour 
encasing  the  limbs  of  a  tortoise." 

"  Such  as  it  is,  I  wish  I  or  one  of  mine  were 
in  it,"  cried  Slubberly,  laughing  at  his  own  wit. 
"  I'm  told  he  has  a  clean  fifteen  thousand  a.year, 
and  all  amassed  by  slave-driving  !  How  horrible  !* 

"  Lucky  his  skin's  so  thick,  Slub.,  for  he  must 
have  had  rubs  now  and  then,  eh  ?"  said  I,  as  we 
floundered  along  through  the  mud. 

"  Hard  as  they  are,  they  don't  seem  likely  to 
rub  him  out,"  retorted  my  cousin,  in  the  same 
vein.  "  Though  upwards  of  seventy,  the  old  chap 
is  as  brisk  as  bottled  beer  ;  up  at  six,  down  at 
seven,  and  afoot  all  day  afterwards — I  never  saw 
such  a  fidget  I  He  is  on  the  full  trot  and  full  worry 
every  instant  of  his  existence," 

"  From  the  habit  of  keeping  a  look-out  upon 
a  population  in  whom  he  must  always  have  been 
suspecting  sinister  intentions,"  said  I.  "  The 
judgment  of  Providence  has  decreed,  you  see, 
that  the  slave-owner's  mind  shall  never  l>e  at 
ease :  he  is  already  a  soul  in  torment.  But  here 
we  are,  thank  Heaven,  at  the  gates  of  Slub  HalL" 

Every  living  soul  belonging  to  the  hospitable 
house,  (with  the  exception  of  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,)  was  assembled  on  the  door  steps  to 
g^eet  us ;  hatless,  bonnetless,  shawlless,  yet  with- 
out apprehension  of  the  malady  which  the  French 
call  "  U  eateheoU;"  albeit  the  chilly  gusts  of  an 
October  evening  were  whirling  round  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  shrubbery  into  their  faces.  They 
were  overjoyed  to  see  the  goodman,  from  whom 
they  had  parted  only  an  hour  before ;  and  equally 
overjoyed  to  see  the  goodman's  cousin,  whom 
they  had  not  beheld  for  six  years,  and  threw 
their  blue-mottled  arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
former,  with  a  heartiness  of  tug  which  made  me 
tremble. 

When  we  reached  the  parlour,  I  found  Lucias 
Junius  Brutus  ensconced  by  the  fireside  ia  a 
huge  leathern  arro.chair,  (looking  like  a  green 
Cancale  oyster  in  its  shell;)  but  he  barely  noticed 
my  entrance  by  a  blink  of  the  eye.  In  return 
for  my  polite  inquiries  after  his  health,  he  at 
length  deigAed  to  exclaim — "  Hope  I'm  very 
well  ?  You  hope  no  such  thing,  sir ;  or  yon'd 
have  warned  me  against  running  my  head  into 
this  accursed  ague  trap  !  When  you  saw  me  last, 
sir,  I  was  stewed  to  whit  leather  in  a  city  inn  in 
the  dog-days ;  preyed  upon  like  a  cask  of  mus- 
covado by  the  flies ;  and  now,  sir,  I'm  congealed, 
mummified ;  I  might  have  been  dead  a  month, 
and  I  should  not  be  more  thoroughly  benumbed  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  atnng  by  vermin,  I  am  wor- 
ried with  the  nauseous  drUities  of  these  Slubber- 
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\j*  I"  (Involnntarily  I  looked  round  to  advertise 
Um  of  their  preeenee.)  "  Ay,  ay  ;  I  know  they're 
hearing  what  I  say,  hnt  1  can't  help  it.  They 
would  invite  me  into  their  foggery,  and  they'd 
£un  croak  me  to  death,  now  they've  caught  me ; 
w  e'en  let  tliem  take  the  consequence." 

Thia  was  a  sorry  beginning ;  but  the  matter 
did  not  mend  as  it  proceeded.  The  Slubberly 
lads  opened  their  months  an  inch  or  two  wider 
than  nsual,  on  hearing,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  their  parents  rebuked ;  while  the  poor 
girls  perched  themselves  on  the  edges  of  their 
chair*,  with  their  hands  crossed,  boarding-school- 
wise,  in  an  attitude  so  unnatural  to  them,  that, 
instead  of  looking  content,  they  looked  sulky. 

"  Did  yon  ever  see  such  a  hole  ?"  cried  Lucius 
Jonins  Brutus,  as  I  approached  the  window,  by 
way  of  conceding  the  expression  of  my  face ; 
"  A  strip  of  lawn  like  a  yard  of  damaged  green 
baize,  and  a  haha  to  divide  it  from  a  turnip-field; 
(I  smell  it  from  here — their  turnip-field  !)  and 
then,  a  damp  gravel  walk,  that  zigzags  in  and 
out  through  a  belt  of  Canada  poplars,  as  if  on  an 
exploring  route  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  I 
should  die  of  the  dumps  if  I  spent  a  week  here ! 
Why,  look  at  the  very  crows,  sir,"  said  he, 
(raising  his  grasshopper  chirp  to  a  shriek,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  couple  of  grey  Royston  crows  perched 
upon  the  lawn,)  "  even  the  crows  look  dull  and 
muzzy  at  Slubberly  Hall !" 

"  I  bring  you  good  news  from  town,  sir,"  said 
I,  hoping  to  dulcify  his  sourness.  "  The  steam- 
ers have  arrived,  and  America  is  prepared  to 
aaeet  her  engagements  to  the  utmost  dollar." 

"  What  the  devil's  that  to  me,  sir;   d 

America,"  quoth  the  amiable  Mr  Widgeon ;  "  I've 
turned  my  back  upon  her  for  ever,  and  rejoice 
tiiat  it  sometimes  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
flinging  her  a  kick  in  the  face.  She  may  meet 
her  engagements  this  time;  but  after  the  trouble 
people  have  been  at  with  them,  who'll  care  to 
farm  new  ones  ?  No,  sir ;  the  Seven  Stars  have 
set.  She'll  be  heard  of  now  and  then,  by  way  ef 
a  wonder,  like  her  own  sea-sarpent ;  but,  be- 
twixt whUes,  the  civilized  world  will  forget  her 
very  existence !" 

'The  old  gentleman  had  almost  ranted  himself 
warm  by  this  apostrophe,  for  a  deeper  streak  of 
yellow  began  to  overspread  his  parchment  cheek, 
tfnlackily,  Mrs  Slubberly,  on  hospitable  thoughts 
latent,  saw  fit  to  inform  me  that  my  "  things" 
wer«  taken  to  my  room,  and  that  it  wanted  only 
a  garter  of  an  hour  of  dinner. 

"  What,  the  deuce  !  you  don't  mean  the  poor 
WMB,  shivering  from  his  journey,  to,  figure  in  a 
fair  of  damp  nankeens  by  way  of  compliment  to 
'  ugly  misses  in  their  pinafores,"  cried  Lucius 
BbIim  Brutus,  angrily. 

*  Certainly  not;  but  being  aware,  my  dear 

r,  tt  Mr  Trotcosey's  respect  for  yourself,  I 

( bt  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  muddy 


"Ok  I  ya«  thought  his  damp  boots  more  dis- 
^pMaii*  ta  me  than  to  him  ?  Very  creditable  to 
yrMJMMtaading !  very  much  on  a  par  with 
fmmwmii  fi'iptoaity,  ma'am." 


"  Besides,  we  are  expecting  Mr  Cttbick  to  din- 
ner," pleaded  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  admir- 
able forbearance. 

"  What,  ma'am  !  Am  I  to  be  again  trampled  ' 
down  by  that  huge  bonassus  of  dulness  ?"  shriek- 
ed little  Widgeon.  "  The  fellow  dined  here  yes- 
terday. Do  you  feed  the  whole  parish  every  day 
in  the  week  ?  If  so,  I'm  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Slub  estate  is  mortgaged." 

"  Unluckily,  my  dear  sir,"  pleaded  the  mild 
moiety  of  my  worthy  cousin,  "  I  had  invited  Mr 
Cubick  to  dine  here  every  day  of  your  visit,  by 
way  of  making  up  a  whist  table  for  you,  before 
he  had  incurred  your  displeasure." 

"  Whist !  hush  !  whist !"  interposed  Widgeon. 

"  And  as  poor  Mr  Cubick  is  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour," resumed  Mrs  Slubberly,  "  I  really  can- 
not venture  to  hurt  his  feelings." 

"  Oh  !  the  only  feelings  then  yon  don't  care 
about  hurting,  are  those  of  folks  who  reside  at 
a  sufiScient  distance  from  Slubberly  Hall  f  An 
additional  motive  for  settling  at  a  thousand  miles' 
distance,"  cried  Mr  L.  J.  B.  W.  "  Now,  look  ye 
here,  Mr  Trotcosey,  (as  you're  going  to  be  fool 
enough,  I  see,  to  shuffle  and  put  on  your  best 
coat  for  these  people,)  please  to  remember,  sir, 
that  if  you  don't  relieve  me  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  this  Mr  Cubick — that  is,  if  you  don  t  stave 
off  the  country  bear  from  me — I'll  never  see  your 
face  again  so  long  as  I  live  ;  and,  what's  more  to 
your  purpose,  I  take  it,  you  shall  never  hear  a 
word  more  of  me  after  I'm  dead  I" 

Thus  touched  in  the  tenderest  part,  (for  how- 
ever deaf  or  dull  elsewhere,  one  can  always  hear 
and  understand  through  that  acute  organ  the 
pocket,)  I  resolved,  as  I  arranged  my  white  cravat, 
with  a  scrupulous  neatness,  worthy  the  "  young 
men"  of  Waterloo  House,  to  attack  Mr  Cubick, 
tooth  and  nail ;  or  rather,  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
attacked  by  him,  so  as  to  secure  the  infirmity  of 
my  kinsman,  Mr  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  Widgeon. 
I  had  no  conjecture  what  the  said  Cubick  might 
be.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  Slubberly  Hall, 
and  I  had  therefore  never  been  required  to  love 
its  neighbours  as  myself.  But  I  now  determined, 
whether  as  ally  or  antagonist,  to  monopolize  the 
object  of  my  cousin's  antipathy. 

"  The  Slubberlys,  both  squire  and  squiress,  are 
people  who  never  shine  more  than  when  at  the 
head  of  their  hospitable  table.  Their  round  good- 
humoured  faces  are  a  certificate  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  cheer,  which  is  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed by  the  proprietors  of  French  boarding- 
houses,  and  "  invented  for  the  use  of  schools," 
as  une  nourriture  taine  et  abondante  ;  that  is,  as 
good  as  one  usually  finds  it,  where  the  mistress 
of  the  house  is  not  too  fine  a  lady  to  have  an 
eye  to  the  cookery,  or  the  master  too  fine  a 
gentleman  to  inspect  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Now  Slubberly,  according  to  a  filthy 
figure  of  speech  idiomatically  English,  kills  his 
own  meat ;  and,  in  purity  of  fruit  and  vegetable, 
is  an  embodied  "  Mawes'  Complete  Gardener," 
just  as  his  lady  is  a  concentrated  "  Rundell's 
Domestic  Cookery."  I  was  therefore  prepared, 
by  my  anticipations  and  a  cold  drive  of  forty- 
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thre*  miles,  to  dine  like  a  beef-ester ;  always 
with  deference  to  my  dutie*  as  regarded  Mr 
Cubicle,  of  which,  when  we  sat  down  to  table,  I 
liad  formed  no  competent  idea. 

Isaac  Cubicle,  as  far  as  /  knew  of  bim,  was  a 
ataa  of  the  physical  calibre  of  the  renowned  Sa- 
muel Johnson ;  square,  heavy,  heath-trained,  c*- 
lossal ;  imperfect  of  vision  and  condition,  with  a 
hesitation  of  speech  almost  amounting  to  a  stam- 
mer, and  a  hesitation  of  mind  amounting  to — one 
hardly  knows  what.  I  was  placed  beside  him  by 
the  providence  of  my  hosts ;  who,  of  the  two  evils 
•f  making  him  close  neighbour  or  opposite  neigh- 
bour to  their  fractious  kinsman,  had  chosen  the 
least ;  and  before  1  got  l>8ck  into  the  drawing. 
room,  three  hours  afterwards,  I  felt  as  if  1  had 
swallowed  six  Norfolk  dumplings,  and  as  if  the 
heady  port,  by  which  they  were  washed  down,  and 
which  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  swore  was  corked, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  leaded.  I  never  sank  un- 
der the  society  of  so  dull  a  day  !  We  all  know 
Plutarch's  story  of  the  soldier,  who,  when  he  be- 
•ame  proprietor  of  the  head  for  which  a  cowardly 
king  had  offered  in  reward  its  weight  in  gold,  ex- 
tracted the  brains,  and  filled  the  vacant  space 
with  a  heavier  metal.  That  head,  I  euspect,  had 
been,  by  some  anatomical  legerdemain,  trans- 
ferred to  the  shoulders  of  Mr  Isaac  Cubick  i 

Between  myself  and  the  reader,  with  whom  I 
love  to  £m1  on  confidential  terms,  I  have  a  hor. 
ror  of  what  is  called  "  a  superior  man."  A 
sensible  fellow  is  a  charming  companion  ;  but  a 
aeneible  man,  a  man  who  has  outlived  every 
tittle  of  the  boy,  and  with  whom  one  must  take 
tilings  logically,  is,  to  me,  as  the  caput  mertuttm 
•f  humaa  nature.  I  had  not  been  forced  by 
Isaac  Cubick  to  render  a  reason  for  all  my  word*, 
•ad  an  authority  for  all  my  facts,  more  than 
tkrce  hour*,  before  I  felt  much  as  at  about  the 
■ereBteenth  day  of  a  typhus  fever ! 

And  then  when  I  retired  to  rest,  in  a  state  of 
MMuplete  moral  collapse,  I  knew  that  I  had  to 
bear  it  all  over  again  on  the  following  day.  He, 
indeed,  had  whispered  to  me  at  parting,  as  the 
ghost  to  Richard — 

"  Let  ma  sit  heavy  on  thy  aoul  to-morrow  1" 

And  heavy  enough  he  sat !  Cubick  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  tedious  rascals  who  know  a  little, 
«  very  little,  of  everything ;  just  enough  to 
afford  tbem  the  power  of  asking  questions,  and 
just  enough  to  render  it  hacardous  to  make  them 
the  victims  of  a  hoax.  Of  all  bores,  a  smatterer 
in  knowledge  of  this  description  is  the  greatest. 
Circumstantial  as  an  attorney's  bill,  he  is  always 
daecandiog  to  first  causes,  in  cases  where  it  suf- 
fices to  pounce  upon  results.  He  is  sure  to  in- 
terrupt an  agreeable  anecdote  by  ai;all  for  names 
and  dates ;  and  detains  one  so  long  in  relating 
a  good  story,  that  the  patience  of  the  party  is 
exhausted  before  one  reaches  the  point.  I 
never  met  with  so  ruthlese  an  alamiittr  of  the 
Botkiogt  of  this  world. 

It  stands  fas  reason,  that,  oonaideriny  tte  vio- 
lanoe  of  party-opinions  concerning  the  abolition 
^iiMtio*,  H  wust  he  the  lart  topis  «fcoav«natiMi 


acceptable  to  peer  Widgeon.  Yet,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proverb,  "  //  n« 
faulpatparlerde  corde  dant  la  taaiton  d'un  pendu," 
no  sooner  did  Cubick  find  himself  in  corapaajr 
with  the  ex-planter  of  Carolina  rice,  than  he 
began  belabouring  him  with  questions,  like  th« 
History  of  Greece  hammered  at  by  Pianock's 
Catechism.  "  He  was  glad,"  he  said,  "  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  ascertain  from  the  fountain- 
head,  whether  euch  and  such  statements  were  to 
be  depended  upon ;"  proceeding  to  enumerate  all 
tbe  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  stories  ever  pro- 
mulgated by  anti-slavery  eocieties ;  all  the  awful 
talcs  of  negro  insurrections  and  barbarous  reso-  . 
lutions  ;  winding  up  with  Lynch  law  and  the  pr»; 
sent  state  of  the  public  mind  in  America  concern- 
ing Abolition ! 

All  this  time  Lucius  Junius  Bmtus'  ftiry  kept 
him  speechless  ;  and  Cubick  too  enthusiastic  to 
discern  tbe  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
too  deaf  to  detect  tbe  intonation  of  the  interjec- 
tions whieh,  ever  and  anon,  burst  in  gasps  from 
his  lips,  prosed  on  with  the  deliiteration  of  a 
hackney  coach  engaged  by  tbe  hour.  He  would 
have  been  at  it,  perhaps,  till  this  moment,  had 
I  not  leapt  into  the  gulf,  and  astonished  him 
with  a  daring  invention  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  some  fib,  Satan  knows  how  enormous, 
the  scene  of  which  lay  in  New  Zealand,  the  pre- 
sent favourite  vantage  ground  of  all  the  inven- 
tive ! 

He  immediately  began  to  surmise,  from  tb« 
importance  and  novelty  of  my  intelligence,  that 
I  was  fresh  from  town,  and  to  assail  me  with 
queries  which  assuredly  had  not  met  my  ears  for 
some  two  years  past ;  such  as,  "  Was  the  Queen 
tailor  short,  dark  or  fair  ?— the  ministry  fair  or 
foul,  and  lUcely  to  be  long  or  shott  P  Was  Mra 
Maclean  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  Miss  Landon 
of  London,  and  Miss  Landon  of  London  tha 
L.  £.  L.  of  the  booksellers?  Was  Mr  Lock- 
hart  of  the  Quarterly/  any  relation  to  Mr  Lock- 
hart  the  son-in-kw  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU?  Was 
it  true  that  Mr  Babington  Macauley  had  been 
appointed  to  a  judgeship  in  India,  and  that  Lord 
Brougham  was  likely  to  return  to  the  woolsack  t 
Was  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  really  separated  from 
his  wife,  and  were  thep  ever  likely  to  come  to- 
gether again  f"  All  the  hoaxes,  in  short,  wfaidi  I 
had  supposed  to  have  been  run  down  and  demo- 
lished two  or  three  years  ago,  were  reproduced, 
one  by  one,  from  his  bag,  and  turned  out  anew, 
without  a  spark  of  life  left  in  them  to  take  th* 
field! 

Next  day  matters  were  worse.  A  mora  familiar 
•isquaintance  caused  him  to  unbostmi  a  fresh  supr- 
ply  of  these  worn-out  topics;  and,  instead  a£ 
allowing  me  to  produce  a  new  bateh  in  my  turn, 
he  rejeeted  my  oneodotes  as  too  strange,  my  news 
as  too  original.  The  Princese  de  Gui^meuee  (ef 
Anne  of  Austria's  time)  was  renowned,  aMooog 
other  oddities,  for  her  passion  for  the  smell  of 
Paris  wnd.  As  she  waa  once  accompanying  tbe 
Queen  through  one  of  the  filthiest  streets  of  tfa# 
I  city,  her  Majesty  deigned  to  inquire  whether  thA 
b  mud  through  whieh  they  ware  passinf,  wm  of  tbe 
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ligfat  lOTt  ?  "  It  has  no  flavour^  madam  :  it  m 
too  new  ;  «'(  it  not  ripe  enough  !"  replied  the  lady 
in  waiting.  And  so  was  it  with  Cubick  and  my 
Loodoo  gossip!  Like  Lord  Palmer8ton,.he  had 
Dsrer  board  uf  the  Daguerreotype.  The  name 
•f  the  Bade  light  was  a  fable  to  him  ;  and  "  pho- 
togenic" I  had  to  explain  syllable  by  syllable. 
Be  was  peisnaded  that  Charles  Kemble  was  the 
pnscBt  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  and  Fanny 
•till  its  Jaliet.  He  fancied  the  author  of  "  Ion" 
•jDonymoiis  with  the  author  of  the  great  Welsh 
sqneduct.  He  believed  that  the  Turks  were 
still  betnrbaned,  and  the  Greeks  still  be-Turk- 
ti.  Aod,  on  receiving  a  bint  that  nout  avione 
dtangtout  eela,  be  insisted  on  being  formally  set 
right ;  chose  to  have  dots  placed  over  all  the  i's, 
and  crosses  over  all  the  t's  ;  for  Isaac  Cubick 's, 
"  1  do  not  cxa^lly  comprehend,"  "  foretells  the 
Batnre  of  a  tragic  volume"  of  interrogatories,  to 
Aose  better  informed  than  himself. 

"  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  in  this 
i—  place  ?"  abruptly  demanded  Lucius  Ju> 
■ias  Brattts,  hobbling  after  me  into  my  bedroom. 


the  second  oight  of  my  visit.  "  I  have  desired 
my  f  eapl«  to  secure  post-horses  in  the  morning. 
There  is  a  vacant  corner  in  my  chariot  up  to 
town  (  you  may  either  take  it  or  let  it  alone." 

I  chose  to  let  it  alon0.  It  did  not  suit  ma 
that  the  good  Slubberlys  should  suppose  I  had 
aoy  hand  in  robbing  them  of  the  company  of  our 
millionary  cousin  ;  and  I  consequently  not  only 
took  upon  my  shoulders  the  undisturbed  enjoy. 
meat  of  Mr  Cubick's  society  for  two  days  longer, 
but  have  lost  all  chance  of  a  nook  in  the  last  will 
•f  the  Carolina  planter.  Moreover,  since  I  com- 
menced the  foregoing  detail  of  my  woes,  certain 
aguish  shivers  and  shudders  have  come  over  me, 
Tarniog  me  to  be-take  myself,  without  loss  of 
tim«,  to  my  sulphate  of  quinine.  Slub  Hall  has 
assassinated  me  in  cold  blood ;  but,  to  the  day  of 
my  death,  I  shall  never  feel  morally  certain, 
whether  the  damps  to  which  I  appear  to  have 
fallen  a  victim,  arose  from  the  wet  haba  dividing 
the  lawn  from  the  turnip-iield,  or  from  the  so- 
ciety of  that  dense  fog,  Isaac  Cubick,  Esq.,  aliat, 
1'hb  Sutv  Coach  ! 


POETRY  FOE  THE  PEOPLE. 
BY  R.  M.  MILNES,  M.P. 
"  Beg  firom  a  beggar — Dearkd'oo  deaika." — laiSH  Psovkbb. 


Tbebs  is  a  thoafht  so  partly  blest, 

That  to  its  use  I  aft  repair, 

Whea  evil  breaks  my  apirit'a  rest, 

Aai  pleasure  is  bot  vari«d  care ; 

A  tlioaght  to  gild  the  stormieit  skies, 

To  deck  with  fluwers  tlie  blealiest  moor  ;— 

A  tboufbt  whose  home  is  paradise— 

The  charities  of  Poor  to  Poor. 

It  were  not  for  the  Rich  to  blame, 
It  tbejr,  whoas  fortane  >eems  to  scon, 
Shoald  vent  their  ill-coaient  and  shame 
Oa  othara  Iwa  or  more  forlorn  ; 
Bat,  that  the  veriest  needs  of  life 
SbooU  b«  dispensed  wiili  freer  hand, 
Than  all  their  atores  and  treasures  rife— 
U  not  for  thtm  to  undetaUDd: 

To  girt  the  atran|er's  children  bread. 

Of  your  precorioua  board  the  spoil ; 

To  watch  joar  helpless  neighbour's  bed. 
And,  sleepless,  meet  the  morrow's  toil ;— . 
The  gifts,  not  proSered  once  alone, 
Ths  dally  aacriScs  of  years;— 
And,  when  all  else  to  give  is  gone, 
The  prtdoas  gifts  of  love  and  taan  t 


What  record  of  chivalrous  deed. 
What  virlue  pompouily  unfurled, 
Can  thut  refute  the  gloomy  creed 
That  paria  from  God  our  living  world  ; 
O  Misanthrope  !  deny  wlio  would— 
0  Moralists !  deny  who  can — 
Seeds  of  hereditary  good, 
Deep  in  the  deepest  life  of  Man. 

Therefore  lament  not,  honest  soul ! 
That  Providence  holds  back  from  thes 
The  means  thou  might'st  so  well  coutrol- 
Thote  luxuries  of  charity. 
Manhood  is  nobler,  as  tliou  art ; 
And,  should  some  chance  thy  coffers  fill, 
How  art  thou  sure  to  keep  thiue  heart, 
To  hold  unchanged  thy  loving  will  ? 

Wealth,  like  all  other  power,  is  blind, 
And  bears  a  poison  in  ita  core. 
To  taint  the  beat,  if  feeble,  mind. 
And  madden  that  debased  before. 
It  is  the  battle,  not  the  price, 
That  fills  the  hrro's  breast  with  joy; 
And  industry  the  bliss  supplies, 
Which  mare  poaacsaion  might  deatroy. 


HISTOKICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 


MiH  Lavsakcb  has  completed  the  interesting 
werit,  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  an 
•Maaat  about  a  year  ago.  In  addition  to  the 
asMaira  of  former  English  Queens,  she  has 
vrittM  tb«8e  of  Margaret  of  France,  the  consort 
•f  Bivard  I.  ;  Isabel  of  Franc .>,  the  consort  of 
tirnni  )I. ;  of  the  wives  of  Edward  IIL, 
Kli§f»t  Hkiaault,  and  Anne  of  Bohemia;  and, 
^MMliiig  in  order,  Ac  stops  rihort  with  Klisiabeth 
W^itlfUt,*  the  cMtsort  of  the  laat  Piantagenct. 

*43MMH|sly  Voa^riUai  but  gnatlsaroisg  is  now  dis> 


In  penning  those  memoirs,  the  principal  object 
of  the  author  has  been  to  give  a  familiar  picture 
of  the  birth-time  of  our  political  institutions, 
commerce,  arts,  poetry,  and  language ;  and  in 
this  aim  rfie  has  best  succeeded.  Some  historical 
mistakes  are  cleared  away,  light  is  thrown  upon 
obscure  points,  and  justice  done  to  the  true 
«diaracter  of  the  English  Queens ;  but  these  mat- 
ters are  of  trivial  interest  compared  with  what 
concerns  the  entire  people,  and  which  has  dfr> 
scended  to  our  own  times.  An  introductory 
chaj^ter,  in  which  a  «arve;r  is  taken  of  the  social 
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state  of  the  people  of  England  during  the  middle 
Bgetj  might  give  the  eager,  hard-tasked  citizens 
of  our  refined  times  the  spleen,  or  fill  them  with 
envy,  when  they  look  upon  the  comparative  ease 
and  leisure  of  the  men,  and  the  dignified  station 
held  by  the  women, — when  wives  were  still  help- 
mates. Without  feeling  the  same  profound 
admiration  for  the  conventual  female  schools  that 
is  entertained  by  Miss  Lawrance,  we  own  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  her  picture.  The  con- 
dition of  the  women — of  the  housewives — corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  condition  of  the  women 
of  Norway,  of  good  station,  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  strictly  applicable  to  the 
ladies  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  those  of  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides,  as  well  as  to  remote 
parts  of  Ireland,  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  Nor 
are  those  honourable  occupations  and  responsible 
duties  yet  wholly  gone  in  the  British  dominions. 

FBHAI.E  KDUOATION,  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF  WOMEN  OP 
CONDITION  IN  THE  FOVBTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

It  ii  difficult  to  a<cer(ain  from  what  tonrce  thoie 
writen,  who  have  repreafnled  the  ladiei  of  the  middle 
ages  ai  ignorant  even  of  writing,  coald  liave  derived  tlieir 
information.  Romance  and  chronicle  allice  describe 
them  as  being  well  accnatomed  to  tlie  pen  ;  and  ic  may 
alnbe  remarlced,  that,wlifn  Robert  d'Artoie  lought  for  a 
tkilfnl  writer  to  forge  teveral  legal  documentt,  it  waa  a 
woman  who  executed  the  taslc,  and  executed  it  io  well 
that  tlie  fraud  wai  nndiuoTered  for  lome  time.  Nor 
were  the  ladie*  of  this  period  uneducated,  eren  according 
to  modem  viewt  After  French  ceased,  in  a  great  meaauie, 
to  be  the  language  of  the  upper  clauee,  it  waa  atill  taught ; 
while  Latin  made  a  necesaarjr  part  of  a  con  rent  education. 
It  waa  only  during  the  middle  age*,  that  the  world  ever 
law  angular  provision  made  for  the  iustmction  of  wo- 
men ;  and  at  a  period  so  unjuitljr  termed  barbarous,  (here 
were  noble  institutions,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  Bene- 
dictine rale,  apportioned  part  of  their  wealth  expressly  to 
thia  important  purpose.  In  consequence  of  convents 
being  considered  as  establishments  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  Latin  church,  Protestant  writers,  as  by  common 
consent,  have  joined  in  censuring  them,  forgetful  of  the 
many  benefits  which,  without  any  reference  to  their  pecu- 
liar creed,  they  were  calculated  to  confer.  Although 
providing  instruction  for  the  yonng,  (be  convent  was  a 
large  establishment  for  various  orders  of  women.  There 
were  the  nuns,  the  lay-sisters — always  a  numerous  class— 
and  a  large  body  of  domestics ;  while  in  those  higher  con- 
vents, where  tbeabbetsexerciiedmanorial  jurisdiction,  there 
were  seneMbals,  esquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  grooms,  in- 
deed the  whole  establisbedment  of  a  baronial  castle,  ex- 
cept the  men-at-arms  and  the  archer  band.  Thus,  within 
the  convent  walls,  the  pupil  saw  nearly  the  same  domes- 
tic arrangements  to  which  she  had  beea  accustomed  in 
her  father's  castle ;  while,  instead  of  being  constantly 
iurronnded  by  children,  well-born  and  intelligent  women 
might  be  her  occasional  companions.  And,  then,  the  most 
important  functions  were  exercised  by  women.  The 
abbess  presided  in  her  manorial  court,  the  cellaress  per- 
formed the  extensive  offices  of  steward,  the  prvceutrix 
led  the  singing  and  superintended  the  library,  and  the 
inArmsres*  watched  over  the  sick,  affording  them  alike 
•piritnal  and  medical  aid.  Thus,  from  her  first  admis- 
sion, the  pupil  was  taught  to  respect,  and  to  emulate,  the 
talents  of  women.  But  a  yet  more  important  peculiarity 
did  the  convent  school  present.  It  was  a  noble,  a  well 
endowed,  and  an  Independent  institution  ;  and  it  preferred 
education  as  a  boon.  Here  was  no  eager  canvassing  for 
scholars,  no  promises  of  unatuinable  advantages ;  for  the 
convent  school  was  not  a  mercantile  esUblishment,  nor 
waa  edncation  a  trade.  The  female  teachers  of  the  middle 
age*  were  looked  up  to  alike  by  parent  and  child  ;  and 
tht  fautmctioD  io  wUlinglj  offsred  was  willingly  and 


gratefully  received ;  the  character  of  the  teacher  was  ele. 
rated,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  too,  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pupil. 

And  well  fitted  to  perform  the  wide  range  of  dntiei^ 
which  in  that  early  day  was  required  of  each  miatress  of 
a  household,  were  the  pupilp  of  the  convent  school. 
While  to  play  on  the  harp  andcitole,  (a  specie*  of  lute,) 
to  execute  various  kinds  of  the  most  costly  and  delicate 
needlework,  and  in  some  inalancas  to  *■  ponrtraye,"  were, 
in  addition  to  more  literary  pursuits,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  functions 
which  the  mistress  of  an  extensive  household  was  expected 
to  fulfil  were  never  lost  sight  of.  Few  reader*  are  aware 
of  the  various  qualifications  requiiite  to  form  the  "good 
housewife,"  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  present  day, 
when  household  articles  of  every  kind  are  obtainable  in 
any  country  town,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  throughout 
the  year,  we  can  know  little  of  tb*  judgment,  the  fore- 
thought, and  the  nice  calculation  which  were  required  in 
the  mistress  of  a  household  consisting  probably  of  thire- 
score,  or  eren  more  persons,  and  who,  in  the  autnmn,  lud 
to  provide  almost  a  twelvemonth's  store*.  There  was 
the  firewood,  the  rushes  to  strew  the  rooms,  the  malt,  the 
oatmeali  the  honey — atthis  period  thesubstitute  forsngar— . 
the  salt,  only  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  if  in  the  coun- 
try, the  wheat  and  the  barley  for  the  bread — all  to  be 
provided  and  stored  away.  "The  greater  part  of  the  meat 
used  for  the  winter's  provision  was  killed  and  salted  down 
at  Martinmas ;  and  the  mistress  had  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary stock  for  the  winter  and  spring  consnmption.  to. 
gether  with  the  stock -fish  and  "  baconed  heriings"  for 
Lent.  Then,  at  the  annual  fair,  the  only  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  purchasing  those  more  special  articles  of 
housewifery  which  the  careful  housewife  never  omitted 
buying.  The  ginger,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon  for  the 
Christmas  posset,  and  Sheer  Monday  furmety ;  the  cur- 
rants and  almonds  for  the  Twelfth  Night  cake,  (an  ob- 
serrance  which  dates  almost  as  far  back  as  the  Couquest ;) 
the  figs,  with  which  onr  forefathers  always  celebrated 
Palm  Sunday  ;  and  the  pepper,  the  saffron,  and  the  cum- 
min, so  highly  prized  in  ancient  cookery.  All  these  arti- 
cles bore  high  prices,  and,  therefore,  it  was  with  great 
con»idcration  and  care  that  they  were  bought. 

But  the  task  of  providing  raiment  for  the  ftmily  also 
devolved  on  the  mistress ;  and  there  were  no  dealers,  save 
for  the  richer  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  to  be  found. 
The  weol  that  formed  the  chief  clothing  was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fiock,  or  purchased  in  a  raw  state  ;  and  was 
carded,  spun,  and,  in  some  instances,  woven,  at  home. 
Flax  also  was  often  spun  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen, 
and  occasionally  woven.  Thus  the  mistress  of  a  house- 
bold  bad  most  important  duties  to  fulfil ;  for  on  ber 
wise  and  prudent  management  depended,  not  merely  the 
comfort,  but  the  actual  well-being,  of  her  extensive 
household. 

AUVSEMENTS  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 

Numerous  and  pressing  as  were  the  occupation*  even 
of  the  high-bom,  at  this  period,  the  lives  of  females  did 
not  wear  out  in  a  weary  and  ceaseless  routine  of  domes- 
tic dutie*.  Th*  pleasant  calendar  of  our  forefatbeis  was 
marked  with  many  a  red-letter  day ;  and  the  swiftly  re- 
curring festivals  of  the  Church  furnished  holidays  in 
which  the  whole  people,  with  one  heart  and  mind,  parti- 
cipated. Christmastide,  so  long  before  its  coming  hailed 
by  the  daily  service  in  the  church,  and  the  holy  carol  by 
night,  when  the  hall  was  dressed  with  holly,  and  the  Yule 
log  brought  in,  and  every  woman  throughout  th*  land 
laid  aside  ber  distaff,  as  a  religious  duty,  from  Christmas 
eve  to  the  morrow  of  Twelfth  Day,  and  when  the  feasting 
in  the  royal  hall  sometimes  extended  even  to  Caadlamas. 
Then,  after  "  Black  Lent,"  came  Easter,  and,  after  the 
hearths,  on  holy  Saturday,  were  duly  cleaned  and  decked 
with  green  boughs,  and  early  spring  flowers,  mistress 
and  handmaindens  alike  prepared  for  the  whole  succeed- 
ing week  to  keep  holiday.  And  then  followed  Pentecost; 
at  the  monarch's  court  the  chief  of  the  three  great  fissti- 
vals,  because  the  gentler  season,  and  the  lengthened  days, 
afforded  facilities  to  the  nobles,  from  the  mo*t  remote 
parts,  to  appear  and  profftr  their  annual  "  loit  and  aer- 
vice."    And  h«i*  the  Udy,  dlfplayiog  h«r/idicsi  apparel, 
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kn  kraw  wreitthed  irith  iprin^ide  roMi,  joined  in  the 
njxl  procenioii  to  the  Minster  on  Whitsunday,  Bnd  lat 
tpectatren  of  the  tonrnxnient,  on  the  foUuwing  days.'  At 
litis  season  too  the  civic  oompaniea  went  in  procession 
sad,  in  many  parts  of  the  Icingdoni,  performed  their  mira- 
<je  ^ys ;  and  to  these  the  poorest  hoiisenrife  in  her  an- 
Boal  liersey  gotm  could  go.  Jar  the  wish  of  excluding 
(W  lotptr^order*  from  ang  tport  or  amusement  formed 
noforlojr  the  oustfm  of  those  dags.  And  after  the 
SBiotemtnts  of  the  morning  closed,  while  Icnights  and 
Isdie*  partook  of  the  royal  Innquet  at  Westminster,  the 
hrathrm  and  sisters  of  the  trade  gailds  of  the  country 
towns,  and  of  the  wealthy  Livery  Companies  of  London, 
feasud  as  merrily  in  their  halls.  Wherever  the  feast  was 
spread,  dnring  the  middle  ages,  there  the  presence  of  the 
ladiea  was  invited,  and  the  grave  "  marchaunls"  of  the 
city,  no  lew  than  the  chivalrous  nobles,  seem  to  have 
held  the  •pinion  of  Sir  Amadis  of  Uanl,  that  "a  feast 
'Without  the  ladies  is  like  a  holiday  without  the  sun." 

Tho  varioos  pleasant  meetings  of  neighbonrs,  which 
lave  betisre  been  referred  to,  filled  up  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  great  Church  festivals  ;  the  foirs,  mostly  held 
during  autumn,  afforded,  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
opportunities  both  for  bnsiness  and  amusement ;  while, 
within  the  domestic  circle,  a  spirit  of  kindliness  prevailed 
that  sweetened  daily  labour  by  the  alternation  of  sports 
and  pastinies.  A  pleasing  pictore  is  represented  by  Fili- 
Sieven,  in  his  description  of  London  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tory,  wlksre  be  represents  the  citizens  as  seated  at  their 
dniinf  tho  snmmer  evening,  and  the  household 
I "  lading  the  dance,"  in  the  streets.  The  will- 
I  of  the  fathers  of  our  city  too,  that  thor  appren- 
I  siMmld  enjoy  suitable  recreation  is  proved  by  many 
a  rule  and  by>law  of  the  Livery  Companies,  which  de- 
tenaine  as  speciflcally  and  as  anthoritatlvely  the  hourj 
of  amnaemeot  as  the  hours  of  labour. 

Have  all  of  us,  unfortunate  wights  that  we 
are,  lived  too  soon  or  too  late  ?  Certainly  we 
have  not  hit  the  true  time.  Perhaps  Miss 
Lawrance,  who  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  past,  has 
■hewn  US  only  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  ; 
not  that  we  measure  the  happiness  of  a  people 
by  the  decreased  number  of  their  sources  of  in- 
nocent enjoyment  and  refined  pleasure,  and  the 
augmented  numbers  of  their  household  accom- 
Buxiations,  spoons,  and  platters. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  why  we  are  dis. 
^tpcrinted  to  find  that  Jack  Cade  was,  after  all, 
a  sort  of  gentleman  ;  as  much  a  gentleman,  for 
example,  as  John  Wilkes;  but  such  seems  tobe  the 
fact.  "  The  rascal  commons"  never  have  risen 
alone,  whatever  they  may  do. 

The  period  of  which  Miss  Lawrance  treats  in 
this  volume,  was  the  palmy  days  of  chivalry ; 
and  many  a  gallant  tournament  is  described,  and 
the  whole  institutions  and  usages  of  chivalry  are 
captlratingly  unfolded.  Within  her  limits,  also, 
there  falls  the  springtime  of  English  poetry;  and 
the  early  poets  are,  actnrdingly,  pleasantly  and 
ciMnprehensively  discussed.  Chivalry  expired 
with  the  Plantagenets,  though  its  memory  ling- 
ered. The  last  of  the  great  combats  was  that 
between  Lord  Scales,  the  brother  of  the  Queen, 
(EBsaheth  Wydeville,)  and  the  Bastard  of  fiur- 
g«ady.  As  the  Eglinton  Tournament  is  not  yet 
^«ite  forgotten,  we  shall  extract  this  gentle  pas- 
of  armf  from  Miss  -  Lawrance's  animated 


This  cdebiated  combat,  which  cast  the  last  gleam  of 
nfbYmg  chivalry  ov»  this  dark  and  monrnfnl  period, 
hat  its  oricin  in  the  playful  fancy  ot  the  Queen,  who, 
Aviaf  tko  Easter  festlTal  which  preceded  her  coronation, 
<MNi  asiM  sf  the  ladies  of  her  court  to  meet  her  brother, 

m,  uczir.— Toi.  Tii, 


Lord  Scales,  as  he  returned  fk«m  his  devotions  in  the 
chapel  at  the  palace  of  Skene,  and  fasten  on  his  leg  a 
gold  collar,  from  which  depended  a  /leur  de  souvenanee, 
made  of  jeirels.  This  gift  the  chiv<iIrous  Lord  Scales 
instantly  recognised  as  a  summons  to  him  to  perform 
some  gallant  feat  of  arms.  He,  therefore,  the  very  next 
day,  wrote  a  letter  to  Count  de  la  Roche,  the  bastard  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  the  most  valiant  knights  of  the  age, 
declaring  that,  •'  in  worship  of  oar  Lord,  the  gloripus 
Virgin,  and  St  George,  veray  tutor  and  patron,  and  ery 
of  English  men ;  also  for  the  gloriose  scole  and  study  of 
armei^  and  for  the  vailliance  therof  to  my  power  to  main- 
teyne  and  follotre;  and  for  to  voids  slothtulnesie  of  tyme 
loste,  and  to  obeye  and  plese  my  feire  lady — I  Antony 
Wydeville" — have  taken  in  charge  to  accompliah  the  fol. 
lowing  feats  of  arms.  He  then  proposes  to  run  a  coarse 
«  wyth  groundyn  spere  hedis,"  then  «  sette  the  handes  to 
the  sharp  swerdes,  thirty-seven  strokes  to  be  amyten 
betwene  a*  two;"  that  the  next  day  they  shall  fight  on 
foot  with  spear,  axe,  and  dagger,  "  until  oon  of  ua  be 
borne  to  the  erthe,  or  the  weapon  paints  be  broken." 
This  letter  was  sent  some  time  after  by  the  Chester  her- 
ald, who  went  in  great  pomp  to  Brussels,  and  presented 
it  with  a  fitting  speech,  to  which  the  bastard  of  Burgundy 

answered  right  courteously Almost  two 

years  elapsed  ere  the  combat  took  place  ;  and  then,  at  tho 
close  of  May,  1467,  'he  bastard  of  Burgundy,  accompanied 
by  many  knights  and  esquires,  to  the  number  of  four 
hnndred,  arrived  at  Gravesend,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  garter-king-at-arms,  by  whom  he  was  conducted 
to  London  and  presented  to  the  Eing.  The  day  of  com. 
bat  was  fixed  for  the  Uth  of  June,  and  the  lists,  ninety 
yards  in  length  and  eighty  in  breadth,  were  prepared  at 
the  east  side  of  Smithfield.  Hither,  on  the  appointed 
day,  the  King  and  Queen,  and  a  large  company  of  tho 
nobles  came.  The  King  occupied  a  pavilion,  and  sat  there, 
"clothed  in  purple,  with  the  garter,  and  holding  a  thick 
staff  in  bis  hand  ;  "  and  truly,"  says  Olivier  de  la  Marche, 
who  was  present,  "  he  teemed  a  person  well  worthy  to  be 
King ;  for  he  was  a  fine  prince,  and  tell,  and  well-be- 
haved."  An'earl  held  the  sword  a  little  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  twenty  counsellors,  "  all 
with  white  hair;"  and  at  the  foot  of  this  pavilion  were 
two  seats,  the  one  for  the  constable,  and  the  other  for  the 
marshal.  Then  the  noble  knight,  the  Lord  Scales, 
"  royally  beseen"  on  horseback,  came  to  the  barriers, 
with  two  helmeU  borne  before  him  by  two  nobles,  while 
four  followed,  bearing  two  spears  and  two  swords.  Mine 
attendanU  followed,  the  first  leading  his  own  steed, 
trapped  with  white  cloth  of  gold  and  the  red  cross  of  Sc 
George,  and  the  others  most  splendidly  adorned.  Tho 
bastard  then  advanced,  with  a  similar  train,  his  steed 
trapped  with  crimson,  garnished  with  silver  bells.  He 
proceeded  to  the  King,  and  there  announced  that  he  was 
ready  «« to  fulfil  the  actes  of  arms ;"  proclamation  was 
then  made,  the  constable  commanded  the  herald  to  cry 
LetUM  oiler,  and  then  the  two  knighu  ran  a  course 
courageously.  The  Lord  Scales,  on  this  occasion  seems 
to  have  gained  a  slight  advanUge,  and  the  sports  closed 
for  the  day.  On  the  morrow,  the  combat  was  on  foot; 
and  the  King,  having  expressed  hiafear  that  dangermight 
ensue  from  the  sharp  spear«,  directed  that  the  fight  should 
be  with  axes  and  daggers.  They  commenced  with  axes ; 
and  smote  many  thick  strokes,  until  Lord  Scales  struck 
his  antagonist  on  the  side  of  bis  visor ;  "  then  the  King, 
percevying  the  cruel  assail,  cast  hys  staff,  and  with  high 
voice  cried,  '  Whoo."  "  They  now  preaented  themselves 
before  the  King,  who  commanded  them  to  talie  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  so  love  together  as  brethren  in  arms, 
the  which  was  done  of  right  good  will,  and  so  ended  thu 
celebrated  combat. 

Miss  Lawrance  points  out  the  historical  errors 
and  mistakes  of  Shakspeare  ;  and,  no  doubt,  her 
emendations  are  correct;  but  Shakspeare.  had 
never  taken  a  vow  of  fidelity  to  the  letter  of 
history.  He  was  its  lord,  not  its  vassal;  a 
Maker,  not  a  chronicler.  Our  author's  tastes 
give  her,  though  a  sound  Protestant,  a  leaning 
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to  what  she  courteously  denominates  the  Latin 
Church.  Some  of  its  worst  corruptions  are  of 
comparatively  modern  date;  atid  the  following 
i»  one  :— 

It  in  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  tlie  Latin  churoli 
oflbred  no  oppoiition  to  t)ie  reading  of  Uie  Scripture*  \>j 
tiie  laity,  until  s  very  late  period  ;  and  that  Archbiabop 
Arundel,  iu  his  autwer  to  Wicltliffe,  expreail)'  aneru  that 
there  were  ttanslAtioni  prerioualy  to  bli,  exijting  in  tlie 
Engliih  tongue.  There  were  other  meani  too  by  which 
religious  instruction  was  diffused  among  the  people.  The 
sermons  of  the  itinerant  preacher*,  which,  judging  from 
he  only  specimen  hitherto  diecorered,  provided  simple 
and  clear  instruction  for  the  wayfiiring  man ;  the  mir- 
acle plnys  to  which  our  forefathers  so  eagerly  pressed, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  homely  and  often  ludi- 
crous details,  close  and  spirited  Tertions  of  Scriptural 
passages  will  be  found.  But  whateTer  might  be  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  people  at  large, 
turn  portion  of  tolptnre,  which  was  more  than  any  other 
incorporated  with  the  formnlariet  of  the  Latin  church, 
was  familiar  to  their  mlnds~-the  Gospels.  It  was  from 
them  they  deriTed  thole  lessons  of  Icindliness  and  l>en»- 
Tolence  which  they  so  tonchingly  displayed,  and  the  mir>< 
acles,  but  above  ail,  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  were 
wrought  npon  the  arrai,  embroidered  by  the  lady,  painted 
in  the  royal  hall,  chased  upon  the  royal  plate,  and  formed 
the  never-failing  theme  of  the  homily  of  the  learned  clerk, 
and  tlM  addreu  of  the  wayside  preacher. 

THE  BARBARISM  OF  UVB  ANCESTORS. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  unrivalled  archer-band 
that  shared  with  our  chivalry  the  glory  of  Cressy  and 
Foictiers,  and  the  stout  yeomanry  who  presented  so  stead- 
fast a  front  at  Aiincourt,  were  not  regnlar  troops,  but  the 
peasantry  of  old  l^ngland,  summoned  from  their  pleasant 
fields,  and  cherished  homesieads,  to  display  on  the  plains 
of  France  that  prowess,  which,  until  then,  had  found  no 
scope  save  in  the  friendly  contest*  of  the  village.    .    .    . 

The  peace  of  the  metropolis  and  the  security  of  its 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  as  well  preserved  during 
the  I4th  and  ISth  centuries,  as  in  the  present  day.  Thl* 
probably  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Tigilant  care  which  the 
livery  companies  exercised,  not  merely  over  the  memliers 
of  each  guild,  and  their  apprentices,  but  over  all  their 
Workmen.     And  when  we  remember  that  every  shop 


along  Westchenp,  and  part  of  Ludgate  Hill,  exhibited  il* 
articles  fur  sale  on  a  sloping  board,  without  even  the 
partial  security  of  glass  windows  \  and  that  these  consisted 
of  tlie  richest  silks,  the  costliest  furs,  the  moat  expensive 
spices,  and  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  jewellery,  so  splen- 
did, timt  Weslcheap  l>ecamo  celebrated,  even  in  foreign 
land*,  for  its  display «  surely  the  priooipl*  of  honesty,  or 
the  fear  of  punishment,  must  liave  be*n  strong  among 
the  lower  ordeo,  ta  prevent  them  from  selling  such 
templing  spoils.  And  peace  seem*  to  have  he«i  well 
preserved  on  occasion*  of  public  festivity,  without  the 
intervention  of  an  armed  force.  In  the  rivis  prseesaiaoi, 
if  the  Lord  Mayor  were  a  goldsmith,  ilw  most  gorgeous 
display  of  plate  was  made;  if  a  mercn',  th*  rishett 
gold  baudekin"  decked  the  pageant* ;  and  y*t  tbt  city 
annals  do  not  furnish  a  single  instanoe  of  a  prooaasion 
bring  thrown  into  confusion  and  robbed,  Many  a  queen, 
with  Iter  attendant  ladies,  decked  with  the  costliest  jewel*, 
the  trapping*  of  their  palfreys  adorned  with  th*  richeit 
(ilk*  and  gold*mitb's  work,  have  rode  along,  fi«m  the 
Tower  to  8mith6*id,  unguarded,  aave  by  their  knights 
and  esquire*,  "  in  weed*  of  peace,"  nor  wa*  the  slightest 
insult  or  injury  ever  offered  to  them. 

The  period  has  been  termed  barbaron* ;— to  compar 
it  with  the  present  day  would  be  unjust ;  but,  comparlnf 
the  general  stale  of  society  during  this  period,  with  that 
in  the  I6th  and  17ih  centuries,  we  may  fairly  question 
the  corieetnr**  of  the  phrase.  During  the  rule  of  our 
illustrious  Plantagenets,  the  use  of  torture,  to  which  lo 
many  fell  victim*  in  the  rsign*  of  the  Tudor*,  wa*  abso. 
Intely  utiknown  |  and  executions  for  treason,  in  tbeniaelvsa 
rare,  were  very  rarely' acoompanied  by  those  horribia 
detail*,  which,  throughout  the  IClh  century  to  the  close 
of  the  17>h,  Indeed  even  later,  were  never  omitted.  Tb« 
Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission  Court,  were 
alike  unknown  to  these  earlier  days,  when,  if  injustioe 
were  perpetrated,  it  wa*  not  tuder  the  form*  of  law. 
Nor  were  the  disgraceful  puniahmenta  of  the  Stuart  tiass* 
inflicted  during  these  ages,  when,  if  the  brand  were 
applied,  it  was  on  the  convicted  thief,  not  upon  the  man 
of  birth  and  education.  Nor,  in  viewing  the  condition 
of  the  middle  and  lower  clasiei,  i*  there  any  proof  that 
the  16th  and  17th  centurie*  stood  an  liigh  vantage 
ground  comparsd  with  the  middle  age*. 

Clearly  we  have  lived  either  too  late  or  too 
aoon. 


TO  A  ROBIN. 


Troit,  aweet  one,  that  so  lonely  ' 

Poureat  thy  simple  song. 
Thou  llngerest,  and  thou  only, 

Of  all  the  vocal  throng. 
The  merle  hath  hushed  her  wailing, ' 

The  thrush,  hi*  mellow  trill  t 
But  thou,  with  love  unfailing. 

In  mneio  greet'et  a*  still. 
Tbo'  chilling  snow*  surround  thee, 

And  all  looks  dread  and  drear, 
Another  year  ha*  found  thee 

Unchanged,  atiU  warbling  near. 

The  gay  lark  carols  lightly  t 

But  'neath  a  warm  spring  sky. 
When  the  sim  he  meets  shines  brightly. 

And  all  breathes  harmony. 
From  the  general  joy  he  borrow* 

The  brilliance  of  hi*  tone; 
Kur  each  breast  leave*  it*  sorrow*. 

And  is  buoyant  a*  his  own. 
His  song  is  like  the  gladnes* 

From  the  untried  heart  that  ipiingS; 
Ere  the  lint  cloud  of  sadness 

It's  darlt'oing  shadow  bring*. 


When  a  itimmer  moonlight  glistens, 

And  a  south-wind  fan*  hi*  wing*, 
And  when  his  own  rose  listens. 

Then  the  sweet  night.bird  sings. 
But,  ah  !  when  roses  wither, 

When  south-wind*  die  away, 
Depart  they  not  together, 

That  heavenly  atrain  and  they  t 
Like  pa**lon**  witching,  lending 

A  charm,  lo  lure  us  thro' 
Yontli's  gilded  hours,  but  ending 

With  life's  short  summer,  too. 

But  thon  t— what  diffierent  feelinf 

Thy  liquid  notes  impsrt.^ 
In  wintry  westher  stealing 

Thro'  cold  aii)  to  the  heart 
They  tell — tho'  Care  has  bound  us 

In  his  chain,  of  trials  wrought— 
One  friend  still  hover*  tound  u* ; 

We  bless  them  for  the  thought. 
They  are  like  the  love  we  cherish 

When  youth's  vain  drsam*  are  o'*r, 
Which  *«es  all  beauty  perish, 

Yet  clings  tout  the  moit. 
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Tan  it,  in  many  respects,  a  very  remarlcable 
Easy,  and  one  which,  by  leadini;  men  to  think, 
muit  do  good. 

At  present,  it  is  a  doubt  with  many,  whether 
the  insecurity  and  peril  which,  at  this  dark  crisis, 
threaten  the  stability  of  social  order  in  Kng- 
Isad,  arise  from  real  misery,  or  chiefly  from 
•pecttlative  and  imaginary  causes.  Mr  Carlyle 
spfeais  a  believer  in  the  real  existence  of  those 
social  ills,  whose  origin  and  presence  he  inti- 
aates  by  signs  and  figures,  fables  and  emblems, 
•sif  proiUaiming— "  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear 
let  him  hear." 

It  seems  his  philanthropic  purpose  to  suspend 
a  few  filaments  of  truth  over  the  fermenting 
chaotic  mass,  around  which  its  weltering  elements 
may  take  form,  order,  and  lucidity  ;  but  although 
the  presence  of  these  slender  filaments  can- 
not altogether  miss  the  intended  effect,  they  are 
oot  always  immediately  perceptible  to  ordinary 
optics. 

Lest  the  troths  which  he  displays  be  too  das- 
sling,  the  expositor  deems  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose a  certain  hazy  atmosphere  ;  or  to  supply 
the  spectators  with  smolced  glasses,  to  spare  or 
aid  weak  vision  in  the  season  of  eclipse.  Mr 
Cariyle's  dogmas  and  opinions,  when  translated, 
out  of  his  peculiar  and  often  beautiful  phrase- 
ology, into  the  humble  vernacular,  seem  those  of 
a  philosophic  Ultra-Radical  of  a  new  type  ,*  one, 
Boreover,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  marked 
iadiridoality,  cultivates  a  few  innocent  crotch- 
ets ;  as  one  man  ties  his  cravat  in  a  certain  way, 
sad  another  sets  his  hat  at  a  particular  angle, 
ia  erder  to  be  distinguished,  in  the  crowd,  from 
the  herdof  vulgar  men.  With  these  peculiarities, 
which  belong  more  to  manner  than  to  substance, 
there  are,  in  Mr  Carlyle 's  doctrines,  much  to 
sdinire  and  to  study.  They  have  been  and  are 
these  of  many  good  and  enlightened  men. 
If  he  occasionally  enunciate  them  with  what 
nay  seem  "  affectations,  look  ye,  and  -pribble 
{nahble,"  even  this  may  have  a  use ;  as,  to  resume 
oor  figure,  the  very  high  or  low,  or  broad  or 
narrow  brim  of  the  hat,  or  the  odd  cut  of  the 
coat,  may  attract  attention  to  the  wearer,  and 
tiieiic«  to  the  sage  and  the  teacher. 

If  the  philosophical- Radical  be  the  general  and 
tolerably  correct  designation  of  Mr  Carlyle's 
body  of  notions  in  this  pamphlet,  he  also  comes 
fartJk  in  th«novel,more  ephemeral,  characterof  a 
Toary-Radical  ;  which  is  the  approved  name,  with 
a  eertain  party,  for  every  man  of  large  views 
■ad  liheral  aentiments,  who  does  not  place  im- 
pUtit  faith  for  social  salvation,  only  through 
thm  Bed-C^hamber  Whigs.  It  was  formerly 
kawB  that  Mr  Carlyle  was  anti-Malthnsian, 
ati>-Me*-P«or-Law,  and  anti- Z^itM«-/a«re  >* 
'*Uck  last  principle  he  seems  to  misappre- 
^oiA;  hot  a«Ter  before  that  he  was  anti- Whig. 
I  Irak^e  popularly  described  Mr  Carlyle 

Csrlyle.    8ro>    London  * 


as  a  philosophical  Radical,  his  actual  faith,  as 
revealed  through  mists  and  clouds,  approximates 
as  nearly  to  Toryism  of  a  new  type — to  a  kind 
of  Utopian  Toryism ;  nor  yet,  as  he  might  say, 
"  altogether  new."  It  is  a  kind  of  heroic  Tory- 
ism, or  intellectual  and  philosophic  Feudalism 
established  in  the  social  body,  and  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  gods ;  a  system  ia  which  Hea- 
ven, the  universal  bestower,  is  the  alone  supe> 
rior  i  and  the  men  of  genius  and  goodness,  the 
philosophers  and  the  gifted,  are  the  chiefs  and 
chieftains,  the  leaders  and  ministers.  All  we 
docile  vassals  are,  of  coarse,  under  this  beatific 
regimen,  to  be  well  taught,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  fitly  prepared,  by  a  discipline  of 
virtue,  for  a  happy  eternity.  Although  we  had 
no  doubts  abou  t  this  alleged  hierarchy  of  Nature's 
direct  ordination,  we  are  certain  that  very  many 
centuries  must  elapse  before  the  stamp,  the 
badge  of  the  captains  and  leaders  of  the  race, 
can  be  readily  or  safely  recognised  ;  and  are, 
therefore,  disposed  to  take  matters,  in  the  meaur 
time,  as,  they  are,  and  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

As  men  of  the  heroic  type,  as  the  guides  and 
philosophers  of  their  kind,  Mr  Carlyle  appears 
to  consider  our  present  rulers,  administrators, 
and  legislators,  stark  naught.  He  is,  as  we  have 
hinted,  a  Tory-Radical.  After  the  oppression 
and  injustice  of  many  centuries,  they  have,  he 
alleges,  invited  the  starving  and  malecontent 
people  to  a  Barmecide  Reform-Feast,  which 
turns  out  an  insulting  mockery  ;  and  to  which, 
besides,  we  may  add,  there  is  not,  as  in  its  pro- 
totype, any  prospect  of  a  merry  and  substantial 
ending. 

Mr  Carlyle,  among  other  topics  of  censure, 
laughs,  as  every  man  of  common  sense  must,  at 
the  boast  of  Chartism  being  put  down  by  the 
Reform  Ministry,  and  "  in  the  most  effectual 
andfelicitous  manner."  Hisintimationsof  popular 
grievances,  old  as  the  annals  of  the  world,  and 
now  existing,  rampant, "  deep-rooted,  far-extend- 
ing," though  wrapt  up  in  fable,  parable,  and  em- 
blem, are  sufficiently  intelligible;  but  the 
statement  of  these  grievances,  though  sometimes 
hazy,  is  unfortunately  much  clearer  than  the 
character  of  the  remedies;  about  which  we  are 
left  much  in  the  dark.  Laitnz-faire  is  pro- 
scribed as  a  doctrine  of  fools ; — but  what  are 
rulers  to  do  ?  They  are  to  make  the  people 
happy  and  contented  ; — but  how  ? 

We  are  not  quite  correct  in  describing  Mr 
Carlyle  as  a  Radical;  he  is,  at  best,  on  some 
points,  scarce  a  half  Radical.  He  seems  to  repu- 
diate self-government ;  and  he  proposes  none 
other,  save  what  is  conyeyed  in  those  dark 
hints  about  the  human  demigods,  who,  in  the 
coming  golden  age,  are  to  direct  all  earthly  af- 
furs,  and  who  even  now  might  educate,  plant  col. 
onies,  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  masses.  Popui 
lar  election,  representative  government,  he  ap- 
pears to  consider  comparatively  worthless,  as  re- 
medies for  the  aooial  and  moral  ills  that  afflict  the 
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country  :  in  short,  we  do  not  at  all  times  quite  un- 
derstand Mr  Carlyle,  and  we  are  far  from  being 
satisfied  that  he  perfectly  understands  himself. 
So,  when  he  mutters  like  an  uracle,  and  gesticu- 
lates like  a -conjuror,  drawing  his  airy  or  earthy 
circles,  and  waving  his  magical  wand,  we  just 
wink,  and  let  it  pass.  But  there  are  better  things 
in  his  revelations ;  subtle  truths,  and  quaint  de- 
vices  to  give  them  poignancy  ;  and  by  these  we 
are  attracted. 

Justly,  for  example,  does  he  regard  the  most 
virulent  of  the  varied  forms  which  popular 
discontent  is  assuming,  as  symptoms  merely 
of  the  festering  distemper  gnawing  at  the 
core  of  the  body  politic  ;  as  boils  breaking  out 
on  the  surface,  which  indicite  the  vitiated  state 
of  the  humours ;  "  ways  of  announcing  that  the 
disease  continues  there,  and  that  it  would  fain 
not  continue  there."    He  remarks — 

Deliriooi  Chartiim  ttill  not  hare  ragetl  entirely  to  no 
purpme,  aa  indeed  no  earthly  thing  does  so,  if  it  hare 
foTCei  all  thinking  men  of  the  community  (o  think  of 
tills  vital  matter,  too  »pt  to  be  orrj-looked  otherwise.  Is 
the  condition  of  the  English  working  people  wrong;  to 
M'rong  that  rational  working  men  cannot,  will  not,  and 
tven  thmttd  not  rat  quiet  under  it  f  A  most  grave  case, 
complex  beyond  all  others  in  the  world  ;  a  case  wherein 
Botany  Bay,  constabulary  rural  police,  and  such  like, 
will  avail  but  little. 

.  According  to  Mr  Carlyle,  when  he  speaks  the 
plainest, — as  a  thoughtful  wise  man,  and  not  as 
an  tttterer  of  dark  sayings, — the  wisdom  of  the 
British  Parliament  directs  itself  to  every  question 
save  that  mighty  one,  more  pressing  than  all  the 
rest  put  together—."  2'he  Condition.  of-England 
queilion." 

VfK  have  heard  tt  asked,  (he  tayi,)  why  Parliament 
throws  no  light  on  this  question  of  the  Working  CUises, 
and  the  condition  or  disposition  they  are  in.  Truly,  to  a  re- 
moteobscrTerofParliamentary'procL'dure,  it  seems  surpris- 
ing, rspecially  in  late  Reformed  times,  to  see  wliat  space  Ihis 
question  occupies  In  the  debates  of  the  nation.  Can  any 
other  buslnesa.whitaoever  be  so  pressing  on  legislators  / 
A  Reformed  Parliament,  one  would  think,  should  inquire 
into  popular  discontents,  btfora  they  get  the  length  of 
pikes  and  torches  !  .  .  The  condition  of  (he  great  body 
of  the  people  in  a  connlry,  is  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try itself:  Ihia  you  would  say  is  a  truism  in  all  timet; 
a  truUm  rather  pressing  to  get  rMogoised  at  a  truth 
now,  and  be  acted  upon  in  these  timet.  Yet  read  Han. 
tard't  Debate;  or  the  morning  papers — if  you  have  no. 
thing  to  do  1  The  old  grand  question,  whether  A  is  to 
he  in  office  or  B  ;  with  the  iniiumerabic  subsidiary  ques- 
tions glowing  out  of  that,  courting  paragiaphs  and  suf- 
frages for  a  blested  solution  of  that :  Canada  qneslion, 
Irish  Appropriation  question,  West  India  question, 
Queen's  iled-chauiber  question ;  Game  Laws,  Usury 
liawt;  Afiican  Blacks,  Hill  Cooliet,  SmitliScld  cattle, 
and,  Dog-cartt — all  manner  of  questions  and  tubjecti, 
except  simply  this,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  I  Surely 
bonoutable  members  ought  to  speak  of  the  Condiliou-of- 
Knglaud  qneslion  too.  Radical  members,  above  all ; 
friends  of  the  people ;  chosen  with  effort  by  the  people, 
to  inteipret  and  articulate  the  dumb  deep  want  of  the 
people !  To  a  rtmote  obierver  they  teem  obllvioui  of 
their  duty. 

■    Mr  Carlyle  proceeds — 

Why  are  the  working  clasict  discontented ;  what  is 
their  condition  ;  economical,  moral  in  their  hontrt  and 
their  hearts,  at  it  ia  in  reality,  and  at  they  figure  it 
to  Ihemielvea  to  be;  what  do  tliey  complain  of;  what 
ought  they,  and  ought  they  not  to  complain  of?  These 
art  aaeaeureable  qaeitioot ;  on  tome  of  these  any  common 


mortal,  did  he  but  turn  hit  eyea  to  them,  might  (brow 
tome  light. 

We  have  already  regretted  that  Mr  Carlyle 
should  imagine  that  the  truths  which,  as  a  High 
Priest,  he  reveals,  are  so  overpoweringly  dazzling 
that  they  cannot  be  presented  to  vulgar  visual 
organs  without  the  accompaniment  of  his  Ger- 
man smoked  glasses.  These  instruments,  in 
mere  matters  of  taste,  may  give  factitious  gor- 
geousness  of  colouring;  intricacy  and  even  grand- 
eur of  form ;  breadth,  and  the  hazy  vagueness 
which  borders  on  the-  sublime :  but,  in  affairs 
of  profound  interest,  as  in  matters  of  busineaa 
and  detail,  and  especially  in  the  Hevelopement  of 
those  systems  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  regen. 
erated,  they  sadly  impede  that  quick,  clear, 
apprehensive  vision  which  ought  to  distinguish 
philosophers  and  legislators  who  aspire  to  in. 
struct  their  fellow.men.  In  the  meantime,  we 
take  the  essay  Chartitm,  or  the  Signs  of  the 
Times,  aa  they  are  expounded  by  Mr  Carlyle,  na 
we  find  it ;  recondite,  subtle,  and,  in  the  pure 
sense  of  our  ancestors,  iaitty,  though  not  always 
very  intelligible  or  practical.  There  is  a 
chance  that  a  good  many  hand-loom  weavers 
may  understand  these  dark  utterances,  or  fancy 
they  do  :  but  if  many  members  of  Parliament  pre- 
tend to  do  so,  our  charity  will  not  stretch  so  far  as 
to  cover  their  ignorance  with  its  mantle. 

Mr  Carlyle  has  no  faith  in  statistics.  He  is 
right,  if  ho  only  means  the  reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary Commissions ;  yet  statistics  are  as  sure 
as  figures,  which,  again,  may  be  made  to  prove 
anything,  though  never  that  two  and  two  are 
less  or  more  than  four.  Mr  Carlyle  means 
that  he  has  no  faith  in  those  fallacious  statisti- 
cal reports  of  national  prosperity,  and  of  the 
people's  well-being,  which  are,  from  time  to  time, 
promulgated  by  Whig  or  by  Tory  governments, 
in  order  that  persons  of  substance,  with  bowels, 
may  eat  their  beef  and  drink  their  wine  in 
security  and  comfort,  untroubled  by  the  fear  iir 
grief  of  thinking  that  their  neighbours  bftve 
neither  bread  nor  beer;  or  by  the  fear  that 
working  men,  industrious,  skilful  men,  who  have 
none  of  these  good  things  of  their  own,  may- 
think  of  (Chartist-wise)  appropriating  a  portion 
of  those  of  their  neighbours,  and  affirming  that 
they  have  good  right  to  it.  This  has  hitherto 
been  one  great  use  of  statistics.  It  is  failing  : 
but  statistics  remain  an  exact  and  potent  science, 
not  to  be  despised  by  the  philosophic  statesman. 

Mr  Carlyle  likes  the  harsh,  ill-considered  New 
Poor-Law  Bill  as  ill  as  he  does  soothing  and  de- 
lusive Parliamentary  statistics.  He  is  right 
again.  Had  it  been  possible  to  give  societjr 
a  fair  new  start,  wise  men  might  have  repudiated 
a  Poor  Law  in  any  shape.  As  it  was,  a  better 
and  more  gradual  measure  might  have  been  de- 
vised, and  a  fairer  field  chosen,  in  which  to  make 
trial  of  it.  It  was  barely  possible  to  set  in  ope- 
ration a  worse-timed  scheme,  independently  of 
its  inherent  defects. 

We  are  frequently  taunted  with  being  blind 
idolaters  of  Lord  Brougham ;  assimilating^  in 
this  particular  instance,  to  Mr  Carlyle'i  hero- 
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wonliippera.  When  any  one  can  point  out  to  as 
a  paMic  character  more  worthy  of  trast  and 
honoar,  we  shall  at  once  transfer  our  highest 
homage  to  his  shrine :  but,  in  the  meantime, 
among  the  blemishes  of  our  heroic  man,  there 
was,  as  we  rentured  to  think,  his  hasty  approval 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  ;  warmly  supported,  by 
the  way,  by  those  who  now  the  most  pertin. 
aeioasly  misrepresent  and  calumniate  him. 
"  Time  enoagh  to  hollo  when  you  are  out  of  the 
wood,"  was  our  remark  when  Lord  Brougham, 
with  benevolent  exultation,  boasted  of  the  incal- 
culable blessing  which  this  harsh  measure  was 
speedily  to  confer  upon  the  labouring  classes. 
This  was  six  years  since.  Health  and  purifica- 
tion may  yet  come  from  this  harsh  cure  of  an 
acknowledged  distemper ;  but  the  foretaste  has 

■  been  irritating  and  bitter,  without  being  at  ,all 
sanative.  Of  the  New  Poor  Law,  Mr  Carlyle  is 
hopeful ;  and  yet  he  appears  to  think  worse  of 
it  than  we  did  at  its  worst,  and  when  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  displayed  deeper  insight  into  human 
feelings,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  people, 
than  the  most  Liberal  statesmen  who  took  the 
other  side.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  the  New 
Poor  Law  wa»,  to  the  full,  as  much  a  Tory  as  a 
Whig  measure ;  as  strenuously  supported  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  by 

*  Lord  Brougham*  and  Earl  Grey.  Mr  Carlyle 
hopes  that  the  New  Poor  Law  may  be  prelimin- 
ary to  soma  great  change  ;  when  the  benevolent 
and  enlightened  rich  will  take  charge  of  the 
ignorant  and  misled  poor.  We  indulge  the 
hij^her  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  making 
the  industrious  classes  take  charge  of  themselves, 
scd  of  banishing  the  causes  of  extreme  poverty 
altogether.  Until  these  classes  do  so^  they  will 
assuredly  never  be  properly  cared  for. 

To  shew  that  Mr  Carlyle  is  in  the  black  cata. 
legne  of  Tory.Radicals,  we  cite  the  following 
pasMge:— 

How  Parliamentary  Radicaliim  has  fuiailed  this  mic- 
lien,  intnuted  to  its  manaj«ment  these  eight  yeara  noiv, 
bkaoWB  to  all  men.  Th*  expectant  miUioas  hsve  sai 
■I  a  fcut  of  the  Barmecide ;  been  bidden  fill  ihemselTee 
•Hh  Ike  imaghiation  of  meat.  What  thing  hu  Radiual- 
im  ebuincd  for  them;  what  other  than  ibadowi  of 
lUags  kas  it  so  much  aa  aiked  for  them  ?  Cheap  Jas. 
tte^  JuMice  to  Ireland,  Iriah  Appropriation  Clauae,  Rate- 
nsimg  Ctanie,  Poor  Rate,  Church  Rate,  Hoauhold  Saf- 
bife.  Ballot  Queation  «  opea'^  or  shut  i  not  things  but 
afcalnwi  of  ihiniis :  Benthaoue  formula*  ;  barren  ns  the 
SHt  wind !  An  Vltra-Radical,  not  seemingly  of  the  Ben- 
IksBM  apecifs,  i«  forced  to  exclaim  :—'<  The  people  are 
at  laat  WKtried.  Thejr  aj,  Whjr  ihonld  we  be  ruined  in 
•■r  shofi,  thrown  ont  of  our  farma,  votini;  for  iheae 
aa  7    Mioiaterial  majorities  decline ;  this  Ministry  baa 

*  We  havi  bcsrd  one  of  the  idolaters  of  Lord  Brougham 

WiMfc  the  strange  hypotheais,  that  in  anpporting  the  rash. 

Vast  atriagent  and  tyrannical  Poor  Law,  his  Lordahip 

I  had  an  after-thoucht,  a  concealed  purpoae,  of 

J  the  people  ;  pricking  them  forward,  by  famine 

ik  to  fif  ht  tbeuaelres,  and  settle  society  un  a 

MrlMlai — Would  Brougham  otherwise  hare  aopported 

sakftaaanon,  with  the  Cora  Laws  in  existence ;  a  moat 

1  |MHar*  of  taxation ;  and  all  the  restrictions  on 

ftelUlfrree?     Had  Lord  Brougham  aeeo  the 

kikttlB  ligh^  we  are  sure  he  would  not ;  yet  we 

MMif  i»nit  oar  ftiestd's  iaAience  deduced  from  the 

|HpMlX<Bi  Bfooghast  actually  took. 


become  impotent,  had  it  even  the  will  (o  do  good.    They 
have  callrd  long  to  na,  '  Wears  a  Reform  Miniatry,*wiU 
ye  not  snpport  u>  $'    We  have  supported  them ;  boms 
them  forward  indignantly  on  our  ahouldera,  time  after 
time,  fall  after  foil,  when  they  bad  been  hnrled  ont  into 
the  street,  and  lay  proatrate,  hetplesa,  like  dead  luggage. 
It  is  the  fact  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  not  the  name  of  ooet 
that  we  would  auppert  I    Languor,  sickneas  of  hope  de> 
ferred,  pervades  the  public  mind;  the  public  mindaaya  at 
laat,  Why  all  thi*  struggle  for  the  name  of  a  Reform 
Ministry?     Let  the  Tories  be  Ministry  if  they  will ;  let, 
at  least,  some  living  reality  be  Miniatt^ !"    .    .    .    Men 
who  rebel,  and  urge  the  lower  claaaea  to  rebel,  onght  to 
have  other  than  formulas  tago  upon.     Men  who  discern, 
in  the  misery  of  the  toiling  complaining  millions,  not 
misery,  but  only  a  raw  material  which  can  be  wrought 
upon,  and  traded  in,  for  one's  own  poor  hideboiuid 
theories  and  egoisms ;  to  whom  millions  of  living  fel« 
low.creaturea,  with  beating  hearts  in  their  boaoms,  best* 
ing,  suffering,  hoping,  are  "  maasea,"  mere  "  explosive 
masses  for  blowing  down  Bostiliet  with,"  for  voting  at 
hustings  for  u* :  such  men  are  of  the  questionable  species  t 
.    .     .    Obedience,  little  as  many  may  consider  that  side 
of  the  matter,  is  the  primary  duty  of  man.    No  man  bat 
ia  bound  indefeaaibly,  with  all  force  of  obligation,  to 
obey.     Parents,   teachers,   superiors,  leaders,  these  all 
creatures  recognise  as  deserving  obedience.   Kn-ognised  or 
not  recognised,  a  man  hat  his  superiors,  a  regular  hierarchy 
above  him  ;  extending  up,  degree  above  degree,  to  hea- 
ven itself  and  God  the  Maker,  who  made  his  world  not 
for  anarchy  but  for  rule  and  order  I    It  is  not  a  light 
matter  when  the  just  man  can  recognise^  in  the  powers 
set  over  him,  no  longer  anything  that  is  divine ;  when 
resistance  againat  such  becomes  a  deeper  law  of  order  than 
obedience  to  them  ;  when  the  just  man  sees  himself  in 
the  tragical  position  of  a  stirrer  up  of  strife  I  Rebel, 
without  due  and  most  due  cause,  is  the  ugliest  of  words  : 
the  first  rebel  was  Satan. 

But  how,  in  these  clrcnmatances,  shall  we  blame  the 
unvoting  disappointed  millions  that  they  turn  away  with 
horror  from  this  name  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  name  of  a 
Parliamentary  Radicalism,  and  demand  a  fact  aiul  reality 
thereof?    That  they  too,  having  atill  faith  in  what  so 
many  bad  f>lth]in,  atill  count «  Extension  of  the  Suffrage" 
the  one  thing  needful ;  and  say,  in  such  manner  aa  they 
can,  let  ths  auffrage  be  atill  extended,  thm  all  will  be 
well.    It  is  the  ancient  British  faith;  promulgated  in 
these  ages  by  prophets  and  evangelists ;  preached  forth 
from  barrel-beads  by  all  manner  of  men.     He  who  is 
free  and  blessed,  has  his  twenty  thousandth  part  of  a 
master  of  tongue-fence  in  national  palaver ;  whosoever  ia 
not  blessed  but  unhappy,  the  ailment  of  him  is  that  ha 
has  it  not.    Ought  he  not  to  have  it  then  i    By  the  law 
of  God  and  of  men,  yea;— and  wUl  have  it  mthall 
Chartism,  with  its  "  fire  points,"  borne  alofV  on  pike- 
heads  and  torchlight  meetings,  is  there.     Chartism  is 
one  of  the  most  natural  phenomena  in  England.     Not 
that  Chartism  now  exists  should  provoke  wonder ;  but 
that  the  invited  hungry  people  should  have  sat  eight  years 
at  such  table  of  the  Barmecide,  patiently  expecting  some- 
what from  the  name  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  and  not  till 
after  eight  years  have  grown  hopeless ;  this  is  the  respect- 
able aide  of  the  miracle.        ..... 

That  this  Poor-Laiv  Amendment  Act,  meanwhile, 
should  be,  as  we  Eometimes  hear  it  named,  the  «  chief 
glory"  of  a  Reform  Cabinet,  betokens,  one  would  ima- 
gine, rather  a  scarcity  of  glory  there.  To  say  to  the 
poor,  Ye  shall  eat  the  bread  of  affliction,  and  drink  the 
water  of  affliction,  and  be  very  miaerab'e  while  here,  re- 
quired not  ao  much  a  atretch  of  heroic  fiiculty  In  any 
tense,  as  due  toughness  of  bowels.  If  psupcrs  are  made 
misrrable,  panpers  will  needs  decline  in  multitude.  It  is 
a  secret  known  to  all  rat-catchers :  stop  up  the  granary 
crevices,  afflict  with  continual  meiring,  alarm,  and  going- 
off  of  traps,  your  "  chargeable  labourers"  disappear,  and 
cease  from  the  establishment.  A  still  briefer  method  is 
tbat  of  arsenic ;  perhaps  even  a  milder,  where  otherwise 
permissible.  Rats  and  paupers  can  be  abolished ;  tbs 
human  (acuity  was  from  of  old  adequate  to  grind  them 
down,  s'owly  or  at  once)  aud  needed  no  ghost  or  Reform 
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Minlitry  t*  ittth  It,  FurthMwore,  when  one  baan  of 
"  all  the  labour  of  the  countrf  being  abiorbcd  into  em- 
ployment" by  thU  new  aystem  of  affliction,  whan  labour 
■Mnplaining  of  want  can  find  noaudieoce,  one  cannot  but 
jMtnae,  That  miaery  and  nnamployed  labour  ahouid 
*'  diaappear"  in  that  eaae  U  natural  enough  {  ihonld  go 
oat  of  aifht,— but  out  of  existence  ?  What  we  do  know 
la  that  "  the  ratea  are  dimiuithed,"  aa  they  cannot  well 
help  being  i  that  no  itatiitic  tablea,  aa  yet,  report  much 
increaa*  of  deatha  by  itarration  i  this  we  do  know,  and 
not  very  eoneluiirely  anything  mora  than  thia.  If  thia 
ha  absorption  of  all  the  labour  of  the  country,  then  all 
the  labour  of  the  country  is  absorbed. 

To  baliera,  practically,  that  the  poor  and  lackleaa  are 
bare  only  as  a  nuisance  to  be  abraded  and  abated,  and 
in  aome  permissible  manner  made  away  with,  and  awept 
out  of  sight,  is  not  an  amiable  faith.  That  the  arnuige> 
nenta  of  good  and  111  snccess  In  this  perplexed  scramble 
of  a  world,  which  a  blind  goddess  was  always  thought 
to  picaid*  orer,  are,  in  fact,  the  work  of  a  seeing  goddess 
or  god,  and  require  only  not  to  be  meddled  with  i  What 
atrelch  of  heroic  faculty  or  inspiration  of  genius  was 
needed  to  teach  one  that  t  To  button  your  pockets  and 
stand  atiU,  ia  no  complex  recipe.  Laittex-faire,  laistez- 
Jkuttr  I  Whatever  goes  on,  ought  it  not  to  go  on ;  "  the 
Widow  picking  nettlaa  for  her  children's  dinner,  and  the 
parftuned  seigneur  deUcstcly  lounging  in  the  (Eil-du- 
Bosnf,  who  haa  an  alchemy  whereby  he  will  extract  ftum 
her  the  third  nettle,  and  name  it  rent  and  law  f  What 
is  written  and  enacted,  has  it  not  blaek-on-white  to 
■hewforitaeir? 

Mr  Carlyle  passes  a  sound  jadgnent  on  the 
Irish  Question. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Irish  population  roust 
either  be  improved  a  little,  or  else  exterminated.  Plau- 
sible management,  adapted  to  this  hollow  outcry  or  to 
that,  will  no  longer  do ;  It  most  be  management,  grounded 
on  sincerity  and  fact,  to  which  the  truth  of  things  will 
napond — ^by  an  actual  beginning  of  improrement  to  these 
wretched  brother-men.  In  a  staie  of  perennial  ultra- 
savage  faming  In  the  midat  of  civilisation,  they  can- 
not continue.  For  that  the  Saxon  British  will  ever 
submit  to  sink  along  with  them  to  such  a  state,  we  aa- 
anmeaa  impossible. 

Such  passages  as  the  following  are  the  glorjr 
of  the  Essay :— . 

OONDITIOW  OP  THB  LABOURINO  rEOPLK. 

That  the  condition  of  the  lower  multitude  of  English 
labourers  approximates  more  and  more  to  that  of  the 
Irish  competing  with  them  in  all  markets ;  that  whaU 
aoevtr  labour,  to  which  mere  strength  with  little  skill 
willsnffice,  is  to  be  done,  will  be  done,  not  at  the  English 
price,  but  at  an  approximation  to  the  Iriab  price :  at  a 
price  superior  as  yet  to  the  Irish,  that  la,  superior  to 
scarcity  of  third-rate  potatoes  A>r  thirty  weeks  yearly; 
superior,  yet  hourly,  with  the  arrival  of  every  new  steam- 
boat, sinking  nearer  to  an  equality  with  that:  half  a 
million  hand-loom  weavers,  working  fifteen  hours  a-day, 
in  perpetual  inability  to  procure  thereby  enough  of  the 
coarsest  food ;  English  &rm-laboarers  at  nine  shillings 
and  at  seven  shillings  a-week ;  Scotch  farm-labourers 
whot  "  in  districu  the  half  of  whose  husbandry  ia  that 
of  cows,  taste  no  milk,  can  procure  no  milk  :"  all  these 
things  are  credible  to  us :  several  of  them  are  known  to 
na  by  the  best  evidence,  by  eye-sight.  With  all  this  it  is 
consistent  that  the  wages  of  "  skilled  labour,"  as  it  is 
called,  should  in  many  cases  be  higher  than  they  ever 
Were  :  the  giant  steam-engine  in  a  giant  English  nation 
will  here  create  violent  demand  finr  labour,  and  will 
there  annihilate  demand.  But,  alas  I  the  great  poriion 
of  labour  ia  not  skilled :  the  millions  are  and  must  be 
akilless^  when  strength  alone  i*  wanted ;  ploughers, 
delvers,  borenj  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water; 
menials  of  the  steam-engine^  only  the  chief  menials  and 
linmediate  iody-servants  of  which  require  skill.  English 
commerce  stretches  its  fibres  over  the  whole  earth ;  sen- 
sitive literally,  nay,  quivering  In  convulsion,  to  the 
Ihrtheat  infinence*  of  the  earih.  The  hnge  demon  of 
Mecfaaniim  tmoltaa  and  thnnders,  panting  at  bit  great 


task,  in  all  sactisns  of  English  land ;  changing  his  ttutp* 
like  a  vtrj  Proteus;  and  infallibly  at  every  cbang«  of 
shape,  oversetting  whole  multitudes  of  workmen,  and  as 
if  with  the  waving  of  his  shadow  from  afar,  hnrlins 
them  asunder,  this  way  and  that,  in  their  crowded  aaarcb 
and  course  of  work  or  traffic;  so  that  the  wiaest  oo 
longer  knows  his  whereabout.  With  an  Ireland  pour- 
ing daily  in  on  us,  in  these  circninstances;  deluging  us 
don-n  to  its  own  waste  confusion,  outward  and  inward  ; 
it  seems  a  emel  mockery  to  tell  poor  drudges  that  their 
condition  Is  improving. 

New  Poor  Law  !  Laitee*-fairt,  MtteM-foster  I  The 
maatar  of  horses,  when  the  summer  labour  is  done,  has 
to  feed  his  horses  through  the  winter.  If  he  said  to 
bis  horses — "  Quadrupeds,  I  have  no  longer  work  for 
yon :  but  work  exists  abundantly  over  the  world  :  are 
yon  ignorant  (or  must  I  read  you  Folitiesl-EconoBiy  Lec- 
tures) that  thestea  m-engine  always,  in  the  lonfj-run,  creates 
additional  work  ?  Railways  are  forming  in  one  quarter 
of  the  earth,  canals  in  another,  much  cartage  is  wanted ; 
somewhere  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  douirt  it 
not,  ye  will  find  caruge  :  go  and  seek  cartage,  and  good 
go  with  you !"  They,  with  pmtmsive  upper  lip,  snort 
dubious ;  signifying  that  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, lie  somewhat  out  of  their  beat;  that  what  cartage 
may  be  wanted  there  is  not  too  well  known  to  them. 
They  can  find  no  cartage.  They  gallop  distracted  along 
highways,  all  fenced  in  to  the  right  and  to  the  left: 
finally,  under  pains  of  hunger,  they  take  to  leaping 
fences ;  eating  foreign  property,  and — we  know  the  rest. 
Ah,  it  ia  not  a  joyful  miith,  it  is  sadder  than  tears,  the 
laugh  Humanity  is  forced  to,  at  Laiuez-faire  applied  to 
poor  peasants,  in  a  world  like  our  Europe  of  the  year 
18391 

It  is  not  possible  to  approve  too  highly  of  the 
spirit  which  dictates  this ;  yet  it  appears  to  us 
thit  there  ia  cousiderable  fallacy  in  Mr  Carlyle'e 
interpretation  of  the  principle  of  Lai»»t»-faire. 
It  is  not  one  upon  which  legislators  or  govern- 
ments haveeverhonestlyacted,  else  weshonld  have 
had,  for  example,  no  Corn  Laws^  no  food  im- 
posts, for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  class ;  no 
unequal  taxation ;  no  restrictions  on  commerce. 
The  principleof  oligarchical  governments,  instead 
of  beingi>iiMe«';/'aire,maybemore  truly  described 
as  the  disposition  to  intermeddle  wherever  mie- 
chiefwas  to  bedoneandadvantageobtained  for  the 
ruling  class,  and  LaUieM-faire  where  there 
was  a  probability  of  benefit  to  the  people  from  in> 
terposition. 

Mr  Carlyle  is  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  the 
working  classes.  The  dark  facts  exposed  on 
the  trial  of  the  Glasgow  weavers,  last  year,  for 
tinlawfttl  combination,  afford  a  text  on  which  the 
Scotch  La  Mennais  thua  comments:— 

Mot  loyal  loving  obedience  to  those  placed  over  them, 
bnt  a  Air  other  temper  must  animate  these  men  I  It  is 
frightful  enough.  Such  temper  must  be  widespread, 
vinilent  among  the  many,  when,  even  in  its  worst  acme, 
it  can  take  tnch  a  fitrm  in  a  few.  But  indeed  decay  of 
loyalty  in  all  senses,  disobedience,  decay  of  religions 
foith,  has  long  bean  noticeable  and  lamentable  in  this 
largest  claaa,  as  in  other  smaller  ones,  Bevolt,  snilen  re- 
vengeful humour  of  revolt  against  the  upper  classes,  de- 
creasing respect  for  what  their  temporal  superiors  com- 
mand, dccieasing  faith  for  what  their  spiritual  superiors 
teach,  is  more  and  more  the  universal  spirit  of  the  lower 
classes.  Such  spirit  may  be  blamed,  may  be  vindicated  ; 
but  all  men  must  recognise  it  as  extant  then|:  all  may 
know  that  it  is  mournful,  that  unless  altered  it  will  be 
fatal.  Of  lower  classes  so  related  to  upper,  happy  nations 
are  not  made  t.  To  whatever  other  gri^  the  lower  classes 
labour  under,  this  bitterest  and  sorest  grief  now  superadds 
itself:  the  unendnrable  conviction  that  they  are  unfairly 
dealt  with,  that  their  lot  in  this  world  Is  not  founded  on 
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lifkt,  Rat  CTM  on  oretnUy  and  migbt,  i«  ndllier  wb»t 
it  ihMM  Im,  nor  whit  it  tlull  be 

Or  why  do  w*  aik  orChartiim,  GiMgow  tredet-nnioBi, 
wd  nick  Uk*  t  Hai  not  broad  Europs  haard  th«  qnn. 
t)(n  pot,  and  aniwered,  on  the  great  scale  (  hat  not  a 
Fmtk  Reralatloa  been  ?  Since  the  year  I78A,  there  U 
lev  half  ■  oentnrj  eompltte ;  and  a  French  BcTolntion 
sot  jtX  complete  I  Whotoerer  will  look  at  that  enor. 
■MIS  pbcDomenon  may  find  many  meaning!  in  it,  but 
tkii  Bwning  aa  the  ground  of  all  x  that  it  wae  a  reTolt 
a(  the  eppreeicd  lower  cl«nea  against  the  oppressing  or 
Mflrsting  upper  daises :  not  a  French  revolt  only ;  no, 
iKarapcan  one;  full  of  stem  monition  to  all  countries 
ef  Eorepo.  These  Chartisms,  Radicalisms,  Reform  Bill, 
Tlike  Bill,  and  inflnila  other  discrepancy,  and  acrid  ar- 
(nasal  and  jargon  that  there  is  yet  to  be,  are  our 
Pitadi  BcToiotion  :  Gad  grant  that  we,  with  our  better 
■stlMd%  snay  be  able  to  transact  it  by  argument  alone  I 

A  little  more  Tory. Radicalism,  and  one  pas- 
uge  to  Aew  tbat  our  oracle  is  not  »  theoretic 
Tory,  thoagb  he  loroetiines  looks  very  like  one, 
and  we  have  done  with  this  remarkable  treatise ; 
•od,  first,  of  Established  Churches. 

For  a  Priesthood,  whatsoever  its  titles,  possessions, 
profraions,  there  is  but  one  question :  Does  it  teach  and 
ipiriloally  guide  this  people,  yea  or  no?  If  yea,  then  is 
iU  well.  But  if  no,  then  let  it  strive  earnestly  to  alters 
fcr  u  yet  there  is  nothing  well !  Nothing,  we  say :  and 
iodcrd  is  not  this  that  we  call  spiritual  guidance  properly 
tlic  soul  of  the  whole,  the  life  and  eyesight  of  the  whole  ? 
The  world  asks  of  its  Chnrch  in  these  times,  more  pas 
lioDstely  than  of  any  other  Institution  any  question, 
"  Const  thou  teach  us  or  not."  A  Priesthood  in  France, 
wiat  the  world  asked,  "  What  canst  thou  do  for  us  ?" 
answered  only,  aloud  and  ever  louder,  "  Are  we  not  of 
God?  Invested  vrith  all  power  ?" — till  at  length  Francs 
nt  short  ibis  controversy  too,  in  what  frightful  way  we 
know.  To  all  men  who  believed  in  the  Church,  to  all 
Bca  who  believed  in  God  and  the  soul  of  man,  there  was 
as  issue  ot  the  French  Bevolntion  half  so  sorrowful  as 
UuL  Prance  cast  out  its  benighted  blind  Priesthood  into 
lotmction  ;  y«t  with  what  a  loss  to  Fiance  also  !  .  , 
Docs  the  British  reader,  safe  in  the  assurance  that  "  Bng> 
laid  is  not  France,"  call  all  this  unpleasant  doctrine  of 
sail  idealogy,  perfectibility,  and  a  vacant  dream  ?  Does 
tkt  Britith  reader,  resting  on  the  faith  that  what  has 
ken  tliese  two  generations  was  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  be  to  the  end,  assert  to  himself  that  things  are  al- 
leuly  as  they  i»n  be,  as  they  must  be ;  that,  on  the  whole, 
as  Upper  Classes  did  ever  "  govorn"  the  Lower,  in  this 
wase  of  governing  ?  Believe  it  not,  0  British  reader  I 
Man  is  man  sveiywhere;  dislikes  to  have  "sensible 
•pedes"  and  "  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies"  foisted  on  him, 
ia  England  even  as  in  France.  How  much  the  Upper 
ClasKs  did  actnally,  in  any  the  most  perfect  Feudal  time, 
RtBia  to  the  Under,  by  way  of  recompense,  in  govern. 
aisDI,  guidance,  protection,  we  will  ntft  undertake  to 
■fcdfy  here.  In  Charity-Ballsy  Soup-Kitchens,  in  Quar. 
'w-  SsaileBi,  Prison-Dinripline  and  Trsad.mills,  we  can 
well  believe  the  old  Feudal  Aristocracy  not  to  have  sur. 
fused  the  new.  Yet  we  do  say,  that  lbs  old  Ari^iocr-cy 
xn  the  govsmors  of  the  Lower  Classes,  the  guides  of  ilie 
lo*cr  Classss  i  and  even,  at  bottom,  that  they  existed  as 
aa  Ariitocsacy,  because  they  were  found  adequate  for  that. 
Nat  by  Charity.Balla  and  Sonp-Kitchens ;  not  so ;  far 
Mbiiaiar  <  But  it  was  their  happiness  that,  in  stnig. 
gUsf  fir  their  own  objects,  they  had  to  govern  the 
I*au  Classes,  even  in  this  sense  of  guveming.  For, 
ia  sas  werd,  Ca»h  Payment  had  not  then  grown  to  be 
As  aaltiisal  sole  nexus  of  man  to  maik 

h  pUili  ternia,  Mr  Csrlyle  considers  that  the 
fmiA  t&aea  were  better  than  those  in  which  we 
Bft^  te  Itoth  the  rieh  and  the  poor.  This  is  an 
*|Wmi  vUeh,  if  not  agreeable  to  reason,  is  cap. 
4n<iagtotbe  imagination.  In  a  chapter  headed, 
"JM  fitieniayfrirr,"  Mr  Carlyle  proposes  his 
,  m  kow  "  an  Aristocracy,  in  these  pre- 


sent time*  and  circumstances,  should  set  about 
governing  the  Under  Class ;"  and  quaintly  and 
pointedly  he  describes  that  strife  of  factions  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  contented  to  call  govern- 
ments, "  when  hungry  Greek  meets  hungry  Greek 
on  the  floor  of  St  Stephen's;"  and  at  once  settles 
tliat  this  fashion  of  government  will  no  longer 
serve. 

The  toiling  millions  of  England  ask  of  their  English 
Parliament,  foremost  of  all,  Canst  thou  govern  lu  or  not? 
Parliamrnt  with  its  privileges  is  strong;  but  Necessity 
and  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  stronger  than  it.  If  Parlia. 
ment  cannot  do  this  thing,  Parliament,  we  prophesy,  will 
do  some  other  thing  and  things  which,  in  the  strangest 
and  not  the  happiest  way,  will  forward  its  being  done— 
not  mneh  to  tbs  advantage  of  Parliament  probably  I 
Done,  one  way  or  other,  the  thing  must  be.  In  these 
complicated  times,  with  Cash  Payment  as  the  sole  nezna 
between  man  and  man,  the  Toiling  Classes  of  mankind 
declare,  in  their  confused  but  most  emphatic  way,  to  the 
Untoiling,  that  they  will  he  governed  ;  that  they  must— 
under  penalty  of  Chartisms,  Thuggeries,  Rick.bnmings, 
and  even  blacker  things  than  those.  Vain  also  is  it  tu 
think  that  the  misery  of  one  class,  of  the  great  universal 
under  class,  can  be  isolated,  and  kept  apart  and  peculiar, 
down  in  that  class. 

This  chapter  is  somewhat  wordy  and  inconclu- 
sive ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  though  Mr  Carlyle 
is  clear  that  a  great  deal  might  be  both  done 
and  undone,  he  never  commits  himself  to  details. 
It  would  have  been  something  to  have  indicated 
one  safe  preliminary  step,  were  it  but  one  ;  and 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  he  does  not  con- 
sider even  extension  of  the  suffrage  a  wild  illu- 
sion, from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  alluded  to 
in  an  extract  given  above.  In  education,  about 
which  he  quibbles,  he  appears  to  have  some  faith, 
and,  like  others,  little  present  hope :  but,  on  this 
head,  as  on  others,  when  thinga  come  to  be 
grappled  vith,  Mr  Carlyle  rather  seeks  to  evade 
handgrips  and  a  throw,  and  quaintly  gives  us  to 
perceive  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 
We  leave  our  intelligent  readers  to  unriddle  the 
following  passage  for  themselves,  acknowledging 
ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss : — 

We  can  conceive,  in  fine,  such  is  the  vigour  of  our  imx- 
gination,  that  there  might  be  found  in  England,  at  a  dead, 
lift,  strength  enough  to  perform  this  miracle^  and  pro. 
duce  it  henceforth  as  a  miracle  done ;  the  teaching  of 
England  to  read  !  Harder  things,  we  do  know,  have 
been  performed  by  nations  before  now,  not  abler  looking 
than  England.  Ah  me  !  if  by  snmc  beneficent  chance, 
there  should  be  an  oflicial  man  found  in  England  who 
could  and  would,  with  deliberate  courage,  after  ripe 
counsel,  with  candid  insight,  with  patience,  practical 
sense,  knowing  realities  to  be  real,  knowing  clamours  to 
be  clamorous  and  to  seem  real,  propose  this  thing,  and 
the  innumerable  things  springing  from  it :  vo  to  any 
Chnrchism  or  any  Dissenterism  that  cast  ilscif  athwart 
the  path  of  that  man  1  Avannf,  ye  gainsayers !  is  dark, 
ness  and  ignorance  of  the  alphabet  necessary  for  you  ? 
Reconcile  yourselves  to  the  alphabet,  or  depart  else, 
whither !  Would  net  all  that  has  genuineness  in  £ng. 
land  gradually  rally  round  such  a  man ;  all  that  baa 
strength  in  England  ? 

Now,  we  are  condemned  to  the  sad  belief  that, 
if  an  angel  from  heaven  "  proposed  the  thing," 
he  would  be  opposed  for  a  longer  period  than  we 
care  to  reckon.  A  practical  scheme  of  educn. 
tion,  which,  if  not  the  best,  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  none,  might  be  founded  on  the  simple 
principle  by  which  small  communities  coH»|perate 
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under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
clean^  light,  and  watch  their  villages  and  tonus. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Police  Bill  of  Edinburgh, 
and  apply  its  provisions  to  popular  education. 
Every  householder  who  pays  a  £S  rent,  and  up- 
wards, is  rated,  and  pays  in  proportion  to  his 
rent.  Every  householder,  female  as  well  as 
male,  has  a  vote  in  annually  electing  the  Police 
Commissioners  of  their  Ward,  and,  through  these, 
the  business  of  watching,  lighting,  &c.,  &c.,  is 
smoothly  and  easily  managed,  as  that  of  infant 
and  elementary  instruction  might  be,  could  those 
who  long  lay  by,  content  to  see  the  people  perish, 
ing  in  ignorance,  only  be  persuaded  still  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  LaUtee-faire.  But  this, 
their  selfish  fears  and  the  love  of  domination, 
for  the  sake  of  its  advantages,  will  not  permit. 

Emigration  is  another  and  the  only  other  tan- 
gible remedy  for  existing  evils  that  Mr  Carlyle 
indicates  in  his  own  quaint  manner;  and  he  leaves 
off  with  a  piece  of  characteristic  anti-Malthusian- 
ism,  and  an  account  of  the  atrocious  and  absurd 
book  he  names  Mareu*'  pamphlet,  which  we  had, 
till  now,  fancied  a  joke,  like  Swift's  plan  for 
keeping  down  the  population  by  feeding  the  people 
of  England  with  the  children  of  Ireland.  After 
the  severe  castigation  which  Christopher  North, 
Esq.,  bestowed  upon  Mr  Loudon,  the  dictionary- 
maker,  for  his  delicate  warnings  to  working  men, 
about  the  sin  or  folly  of  marrying  and  having 
children,  or  more  than  two,  after  they  had  gotten 
rich,  we  had  fancied  that  no  sane  man  would 
again  have  ventured  on  this  slippery  ground.  Of 
Mareut,  who  is  a  real  hard  substance^  not  a 
grinning  phantom,  Mr  Carlyle  reports : — 

A  shade  more  rational  is  that  [plan]  of  those  other  bene- 
factors  of  the  species,  who  counbel  that  iu  each  parish,  in 
some  central  locality,  iuatead  of  the  Parish  Clergyman, 


there  might  be  MiabUshed  some  Parish  Extermioalor ;  or 
say  a  Reterroir  of  Arsenic,  Icept  up  at  the  public  ezprns^ 
free  to  all  parishioners ;  for  which  Church  the  rate*  pro- 
bably would  not  be  grudged.  Ali,  it  is  bitter  jrsting  on 
such  a  subject.  One's  heart  is  sick  to  look  at  ibe  dreary 
chaos,  and  valley  of  Jehogaphat,  scattered  with  the  limb* 
and  souls  of  one's  fellow-men ;  and  no  divine  voice,  only 
croaking  of  hungry  vultures,  inarticulate  bodeful  ravens, 
bom-eyed  parrots  that  do  srticnUte,  proclaiosing,  Let 

these  bones  live. This  Marau' 

pamphlet  was  the  book  alluded  to  by  Sirpheua  tbe 
Preacher  Chartist,  in  one  of  his  harangues:  it  proves  to 
be  no  fable  that  such  n  book  existed ;  here  it  lies — 
«  Printed  by  John  Hill,  Black-horse  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
and  now  reprinted  for  the  instniciion  of  the  labourer,  by 
M'illiam  Dugdale,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,"  the  exaspe- 
rated Chartist  editor  who  sells  it  you  for  threepence. 
We  have  read  "  Marcus;"  but  his  sorrow  is  not  divine. 
We  hoped  be  would  turn  out  to  have  been  in  sport; 
ah,  no,  it  is  grim  enmert  with  bim  ;  grim  as  very  death. 
Marcus  is  not  a  demon  author  at  all :  he  is  a  benefactor 
of  tbe  species  in  his  own  kind  ;  has  looked  intensely  on 
the  world's  woes,  from  a  Benthamee  Mslthusian  nratch- 
tower,  under  a  Heaven  dead  as  iron ;  and  doei  now, 
with  much  longwindedness,  in  a  drawling,  snuffling, 
circuitous,  extremely  dull,  yet  at  bottom  handfaat  and 
positive  manner,  recommend  that  all  children  of  work- 
ing people,  after  tbe  third,  be  disposed  of  by  "  painless 
extinction.''  Charcoal-vapour  and  other  methods  exist. 
The  mothers  would  consent,  might  he  made  to  consent. 
Three  children  might  be  left  living;  or,  perhmpt,  for 
Marcus'  calculations  are  not  yet  perfect,  two  and  a  half. 
There  might  be  "  beautiful  cemeteries  with  colonnades 
and  flower-plots,"  In  which  the  patriot  infanticide  ma- 
trons might  delight  to  take  their  evening  walk  of  con- 
templation, and  reflect  what  patriotesses  ihey  were,  what 
a  cheerful  flowery  world  it  was.  Such  is  the  sclieme  of 
Marcos;  this  is  what  he,  for  his  share,  could  deviae  to 
beal  the  world's  woes. 

Is  it  surprising  that  there  should  be  Chartism, 
and  Swinging,  and  every  sort  of  destructive 
agent,  tearing  the  society  in  pieces  in  which 
such  topics  can  be  gravely  discussed,  as  the  only 
remedies  for  those  evils  by  which  it  is  devoured  ? 


RI(!H  AND  POOR. 


BY  B.  M.  MILNES,  M.P. 


WnEV  God  built  np  the  dome  of  blue, 

And  portioned  earth's  prolific  floor. 
The  measure  of  his  wisdom  drew 

A  line  between  the  Rich  and  Poor ; 
And  till  that  vault  of  glory  fall, 

Or  beanteoDS  earth  be  scarred  with  flame. 
Or  saving  love  bo  all  in  all, 

That  rule  of  life  will  rest  the  same. 

We  know  not  why,  we  know  not  how, 

Mankind  are  framed  for  weal  or  wo  ^— 
But  to  th'  Eternal  Law  wo  bow ; 

If  such  things  are,  they  roust  be  so. 
Yet,  let  no  cloudy  dreams  destroy 

One  truth  outshining  bright  and  clear'; 
The  Wealth  is  only  Hope  and  Joy, 

And  Poverty  but  Fain  and  Fear. 

Behold  onr  children  as  they  play ! 

BIsst  creatures,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand ; 
The  peasant  boy  as  great  and  gay 

As  the  young  heir  to  gold  and  land. 


Their  various  toys  of  equal  worth  ; 

Their  little  needs  of  eqnal  care ; 
And  bulls  of  marble,  huts  of  earth. 

All  hqpiea  alike  endeared  and  fair. 

They  know  no  better  i  would  that  we. 

Could  keep  our  knowledge  safe  from  worsa  ; 
So  power  should  find  and  leave  us  free ; 

So  pride  be  but  the  owner's  cune ; 
So,  without  marking  which  »vas  which. 

Our  hearts  would  tell,  by  instinct  sure, 
What  paupers  are  th'  ambitious  Rich  i 

How  wealthy  the  contented  Poor ! 

Grant  ns,  O  God  I  bnt  health  and  heart, 

And  strength  lo  keep  desire  at  bay, 
And  ours  tntiti  be  the  better  part. 

Whatever  else  besets  our  way. 
Each  day  may  bring  sulBcient  ill ; 

But  we  can  meet  and  fight  it  throagh, 
If  Hope  sosUins  the  hand  of  Will, 

And  Conadeoce  i«  onr  oaptain  loo. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

"  Knowi^edob  is  poster,"  said  the  philosopher ; 
tnd  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  Life,  and  of 
"  the  Town,"  is  power  to  (jpuU  the  town  band, 
nmety,  at  least  for  a  time,  if  not  finally  to  lead  it 
bf  the  nose,  thought  Professor  Cripps.  This  sort 
of  knowledge,  with  its  many  subordinate  xequi> 
sites  and  appliances,  was  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  priocipol  branch  of  the  talented  Cripps 
family;  and  they  hadfairlytakenpostinthat  arena 
where  those  faculties  are  most  successfully  eul- 
tiTsted,  and  displayed  to  the  best  advantngp. 

"  Right,  right,  Sir  George ;  London,  after  all, 
i«  the  great  magnet,  the  g^and  mart  for  talent. 
Sir,  I  have  lost  twenty  years  of  my  life  !"  Tlius 
spoke  "  Profiisor  Cryppes,  Mut.  Doc,  No.  — , 
Regent'*  Park,"  so  designated  on  his  handsome 
cards  of  address,  as  he  looked  round  the  elegant 
saloon  of  bis  new  dwelling,  and  almost  fancied 
that  his  life,  for  the  Isst  month,  had  been  a  fairy 
tale.  But  there  are  no  effects  without  adequate 
causes,  save,  perhaps,  in  novels;  so  we  shall 
glance  back  for  an  instant  upon  those  which  had 
produced  this  sudden  and  brilliant  transformn. 
tion ;  not  that  all  was  yet  gold  that  glittered  in 
the  establishment  ftf  Professor  Cryppes. 

Let  us  first,  howler,  bestow  a  word  upon  talent- 
ed families  in  general.  There  are  persons  so  ill. 
naturcd  as  sometimes  to  term  them  adventurers, 
swindlers,  and  what  not.  We  are,  we  trust,  more 
jast  and  discriminating.  Though  it  be  nut,  at  all 
times,  easy  to  trace  the  exact  line  which  divides 
daases  that  are  so  apt  to  converge  into  each  other, 
from  having  no  original  fixed  position  in  society, 
iueeess,  we  should  say,  is  the  general  distinction 
of  a  tnlented  family  or  individual,  as  opposed  to 
i^ adventurer t ;  who,withoutthe  presenceof  that 
essential  element  to  British  respectability,  may 
remain,  though  gifted  with  the  higher  quality  of 
genial,  adventurers  or  swindlers  to  the  last  hour 
of  their  career.  Talented  families  are  found,  in 
every  luxurious  society,  the  instruments  of  its 
amnsements  and  pleasures :  but  the  mixed  go- 
vernment and  free  institutions  of  this  happy 
country,  which  throw  open  the  path  to  wealth 
and  to  the  highest  distinction,  to  every  man  pos- 
■etsed  of  ability,  perseverance,  and  honourable 
ambition,  are  alleged  to  be  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  developement  of  talent.  And  it  does 
happen  that  a  scheming,  supple,  servile  lawyer, 
•f  obscure  birth,  may,  once  in  a  half  century  or 
so,  creep  very  high;  or  the  tutor  or  chnplain  of 
an  influential  patrician  house  be  somewhat  oftener 
M>eld  transformed  into  a  bishop ;  though  one 
never  hears  of  a  General  being  found  in  the 
ranks,  or  an  Admiral  before  the  mast.  Talented 
&Miliet,  in  their  first  generation  at  least,  are 
ranijr  met  in  the  regular  or  learned  profes. 
laHM.  TIm  edneatioR  of  their  members  is  usually 
aacUentalandimmethodical;  and  their  highestline 
•ftatofriMia  genanlly  confined  to  the  arts,  and 


the  lower  walks  of  literature.  They  are  painters, 
players,  sculptors,  adepts  in  new  petty  inven. 
tions  of  the  decorative  kind,  quack-doctors, 
ushers,  itinerant-lecturers  on  elocution,  den. 
tists;  manufacturers  of  shoe>blacking,  patent 
coffee-powders,  and  soda-water.  They  are,-  in 
short,  to  be  found  in  all  the  fluctuating  grades  of 
middle-class  society,though  more  generally  among 
its  loose-fish  and  raffitth  members.  It  is  not  less 
true  that,  in  Talented  Families,  arefonnd  many  of 
those  individuals  who  form  the  grace  and  orna. 
ment  if  not  the  strength  of  society.  The  Sheri- 
dans,  the  Burneys,  the  Kembles,  and,  in  their 
own  walk,  the  Porters,  for  example,  belonged  to 
the  better  order  of  talented  families.  From  such 
households  have  arisen  individuals  illustrious 
from  genius  and  worth,  and  not  a  few  charlatans, 
impudent  pretenders,  and  worthless  though  8uc« 
cessful  political  adventurers. 

London,  as  Professor  Cryppes  and  Sir  George 
Lees  have  declared  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers, 
is  the  great  n-.art  of  such  families  ;  which,  like  all 
other  families,  succeed  best  when  numerous  and 
united.  As  a  general  fule,  they  may  be  pro. 
nounced  eminently  successful,  when,  after  strug- 
gling on  through  one  generation,  they  fairly 
emergeand  take  place  inthenext,  and  whenall  the 
daughters  make  good  matches,  and  all  the  sons 
obtain  lucrative  posts.  A  nice  moral  sense,  a 
scrupulous  conscience,  and  a  dignified  self-re* 
spect,  would  be  serious  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  a  Talented  Family  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
regular  conduct,  so  far  as  the  observance  <Kf 
the  decorums  and  appearances,  and  the  most 
punctilious  attention  to  pecuniary  engagements, 
are  as-indispensable  to  success  as  good  lodgings 
and  handsome  dress.  Such  individuaU  as  Sheri- 
dan or  Wilkes,  gifted  with  consummate  ability, 
or  insuperable  effrontery  and  ready  wit,  might, 
in  their  own  day,  hare  got  off  from  the  tribunal 
of  decorum  by  pleading  the  dispensing  power  of 
genius ;  but  this  plea  would  scarcely  avail  even 
those  great  geniuses  in  our  moral  age,  and 
would  at  once  be  quashed  if  urged  by  inferior 
rogues.  A  woman,  by  surpassing  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, oraman,  by  fine  address  and  great 
intellectual  power,  mi-.y  succeed  for  a  short  time, 
in  spite  of  reckless  extravagance  and  irregularity 
of  life;  but  Professor  Cryppes  was  early  aware, 
however  unsteadily  he  might  at  times  act  upon  his 
convictions,  that,  in  England,  the  foundations  ot 
solid  prosperity  are  not  so  laid.  It  was,  how. 
ever,  equally  his  belief,  that  the  enterprising 
spirit  which  "  bodes  a  robe  of  gold  and  wears  it,'| 
when  accompanied  by  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  a  modest  assurance,  will  generally  realize  its 
ownambitious  expectations;  where  reflecting  and 
strait-laced  persons  may  regard  them  as  alto, 
gether  extravagant  or  preposterous.  They 
look  only  to  the  ends,  and  the  small  means  for 
accomplishing  them,  which  they,  barthened  with 
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conscience,  have  power  to  employ,  without  capa- 
city of  takii)g.  into  account  all  the  resource*  of 
unrestrained  talent. 

The  nicety  in  such  cases  lies  in  hitting  the  de. 
licate  medium,  and  seizing  Time  by  the  forelock  ; 
of  taking  prompt  advantage  of  that  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  which  our  Mr  and  Mrs  Cripps  both 
fancied  set  strongly  in  for  them  on  the  even- 
ing of  their  Musical  Soiree,  and  when,  according, 
ly,  they  launched  their  adventurous  bark,  without  a 
moment's  delay.  There  was  no  sleep  for  their 
eyes  on  that  night ;  nor  had  our  poor  heroine, 
their  young  inmate,  enjoyed  four  hours  of  re- 
pose, when  she  was  abruptly  roused  by  Miss 
Cripps,  attired  in  travelling  costume,  and  in  the 
highest  spirits,  joyfully  announcing  the  sudden 
journey,  and  entreating  her  to  dress  herself  in 
all  haste.  Miss  Cripps  could  imagine  only  one 
cause  of  dubiety  or  delay — the  attention  neces- 
sary to  trunks  and  bandboxes. 

"  How  wildly  you  do  stare.  Mademoiselle ! 
quite  an  Ophelia,"  cried  the  excited  young  lady. 
«  Never  mind  about  your  dresses  and  things ; 
mamma  and  Susan  will  manage  all  that.  Just 
dress  in  anything.  Here  is  your  black  silk  ; 

and  throw  your  cloak  over  all.  Do  let  me  shake 
you  up,  Gabrielle.  Here  is  Susan  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  you.  My  mother  and  father  have  not 
been  in  bed  at  all.  As  soon  as  papa  learned,  after 
they  went,  that  our  gentlemen  were  booked  for 
London  for  this  morning,  he  got  our  places. 
Fancy  the  delightful  chance  of  having  such  fel- 
low-travellers as  Sir  George  and  Mr  Herbert." 

"  But  why  should  I  go — to  London — so  ab- 
ruptly ; — why  with  these  gentlemen  ?"  said  the 
bewildered  girl,  folding  back  her  hair  under  her 
nightcap,  as  if  to  clear  her  brains. 

"  Gracious,  Mademoiselle  !  surely  you  are  not 
uwake  yet;  surely  prudery  does  not  go  the  length 
of  not  being  able  to  sit  in  the  same  stage-coach 
with  gentlemen  whom  we  know,8nd  under  thepro> 
tection  of  Mr  Cripps." 

The  heart  of  Miss  Cripps  was  on  this  cast. 
Her  father,  as  the  most  delicate  means  of  carry- 
ing his  own  purpose,  had  said — "  If  you  can  get 
my  pupil  ready  in  time,  you  shall  both  go  to 
town  with  me,  Maria ;  both,  or  neither." 

"Do,  dear  Mademoiselle,  get  up ;  I  assure  you 
Mrs  Cripps  is  not  in  the  humour  of  listening  to 
whyt  and  where/ore*  this  morning  ;  and  papa  is  so 
anxious  that  you  should  have  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  the  Pasta  before  she  leaves 
England.  Fancy,  Gabrielle,  how  delightful ! 
London  I  Pray  do  make  haste ;  that's  the  coach 
horn,  I  am  sure ;  and  mamma  scolding  below, 
and  papa  swearing.  The  coach  is  to  take  us  up  ; 
think  how  kind  !  Here,  Susan,  sleepy  Susan,  do 
Ince  Mademoiselle's  stays;"  and  the  half-mad 
Miss  Cripps  darted  away,  as  Violet  began,  with 
trembling  hands,  and  painful  and  confused 
thoughts,  to  dress  herself.  Her  reason  chided 
her  alarm.  She  was  under  the  protection  of  her 
master ;  sooner  or  later  she  was  aware  the  family 
were  to  remove  to  London ;  Mrs  Somers  Stocks 
had  made  no  sign  ;  and,  above  all,  the  sorrows 
of  another  at  this  moment  came  in  contrast  with 


her  own  lighter  grief;    for  here   wan  Susan 
breathing  in  despairing  accents: — 

"O  Violet!  how  I  wish  that  I  were  you — 
going  to  London  !"  And,  after  a  pause,  spent 
in  stay-lacing,  to  recover  breath  and  courage, 
she  went  on : — «  Perhaps,  dear  Violet,  you  will 
hear  something  of  one  of  whom  you  must  bare 
heard,  though  I  never  could  find  courage  to 
speak  of— Aim.  Quintin  knows  him  well,  and 
also  hi*  haunts.  I  know  how  foolish  I  am  :  but 
I  am  indeed  very  wretched ;  and  not  one  of  pny 
own  family,  not  even  one,  to  pity  me.  You 
know  how  hard  my  mother  is  on  some  points  ; 
you  know  the  unhappy  affair  which  drove  him 
away?  For  months  now,  long,  long,  dreary 
months — years  of  misery  they  seem — I  have  not 
even  heard  his  name  whispered.  You  know  all 
that ;  but  not  how  deeply,  how  tenderly,  with 
all  his  faults" 

"  Yes,  dear  Susan ;  if  I  can  give  you  comfort, 
rely  on  me,"  replied  Violet,  turning  round  and 
kissing  the  pale  face  of  her  friend,  now  interest- 
ing, nay,  almo8tbeautiful,fromemotion,in8piteef 
its  natural  homeliness  of  feature ;  and  as  Susan 
fervently  returned  the  embrace,  she  hastily 
placed  a  letter  in  the  bosom  of  Violet's  dress, 
which  the  latter  had  not  heart  to  forbid.  She 
had  heard  of  the  unfortunate  and  indiscreet 
attachment  of  Susan  to  a  young  man  who  had 
been  a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Mr  Somers 
Stocks,  and  who  had  been  dismissed  for  some  of 
those  improprieties  which  commercial  men  cannot, 
ought  not,  to  overlook  ;  and  thrown,  with  all  his 
weaknesses  about  him,  into  the  wilderness  of 
London.  In  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  her  own 
feelings,  Violet  could  still  sympathize  with  the 
deeper  unhappiness  of  her  young  friend ;  though 
short  time  was  allowed  for  thought  or  word, 
when  a  new  train  of  ideas  was  awakened  in  her 
fancy,  as  the  lamps  of  the  coach  flashed,  for  an  in. 
stant,  against  the  stately  columns  of  the  new  bank. 
"WhatmustAethinkofthis  sudden  journey — ofmy 
change  of  purpose ;  for  sure  he  heard,  last  night, 
my  application  to  Mrs  Stocks,  when,  like  a  fool, 
I  ran  away?"  was  the  timidly  admitted  and 
rapidly  discarded  idea,  as  Sir  George  Lees  and 
Miss  Cripps  exchanged  salutations ;  and  the  for- 
mer, in  answer  to  the  young  lady's  inquiry,  re- 
plied  that  "  Mr  Charles  Herbert  was  aloft." 

When  the  travellers  stopped  for  breakfast, 
Violet  declined  to  alight.  She  "had  break- 
fasted  ;"  and,  at  mid-day,  the  new  M.P.,  ap. 
parently  bored  by  the  taciturnity  of  the  lacka- 
daisical  Prima  Donna,  and  the  flippancy  of  her 
companion,  requested  Herbert  to  exchange  seats 
with  him  for  a  stage,  that  he  might  enjoy  a  cigar, 
and  a  sight  of  the  country.  To  the  courteous, 
if  somewhat  over  lively  greeting  of  Mr  Herbert, 
which  jarred  upon  her  feelings,  the  Prima  Donna 
replied  by  a  silent  bow,  pressedherself  yet  closer  up 
into  her  corner,  and  drew  her  cloak  more  tightly 
around  her.  The  sudden  change  of  purpose  of 
the  young  lady,  in  whom  he  had  felt  a  rather 
singular  interest,  had  passed  for  a  moment  un* 
pleasantly  across  the  memory  qf  Herbert :  but, 
bowling  along,  at  a  spanking  rate,  through  an 
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tpen  Montry,  in  a  oImt  brooiog  winter's  mora- 
iiig,  it  ia  probable  that  the  inride*  bad  thought 
mare  about  the  outside*  tbaa  the  latter  bad  lei- 
lure  to  reciprocate. 

"  1  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  chill  drive, 
Uademoia"— — •  Herbert's  feelings  checlced  him. 
He  resnembered  Juliana  Steele's  affecting  history 
of  the  nidcname,  and  would  not,  could  not,  adopt 
the  style  of  the  Cripps  family  ;  and  one  glance 
St  the  averted  countenance,  turned  to  the  win- 
doir,  as  if  gazing  out  into  the  country,  completely 
recalled  h'u  feelings  of  the  former  niglit.  Juliana's 
"  Fair  Lily"  was  drooping,  bent  by  the  storm, 
"  surcharged  with  rain."  The  few  more  words 
vhich  he  addressed  to  Violet,  were  spoken  in  a 
voice  which  had  softened  involuntarily  with  the 
changed  character  of  his  feelings.  There  is,  per. 
hsps,  no  expression  of  sympathy  more  touching 
to  delicate  sensibility,  than  that  which  cannot  be 
counterfeited,  cannot  deceive,  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  involuntarily  attuning  themselves  to  the 
tone  of  the  heart  that  is  spoken  to,  more  by  their 
music  than  by  any  form  of  words.  Violet  half 
looked  up  ;  but  she  did  not  yet  reply. 

"  Mademoitelle  Grabrielle  is  scarcely  awake 
yet,"  said  her  lively  companion,  as  if  to  atone 
for  Violet's  want  of  courtesy.  "  Our  journey 
was  rather  an  impromptu,  in  which  I  delight. 
Mademoiselle  so  longs  to  hear  Pasta ;  and  I  am 
wild  to  meet  my  brother ;  and,  to  say  truth,  to 
be  in  Landoa." 

To  Violet  the  painful  thought  would  ever  re- 
turn aa  they  journeyed,  "What  must  he  think 
«f  me ;  and  what  does  it  signify  what  he  thinks." 
As  they  drew  nearer  the  metropolis,  deep,  long- 
knried  memories  awoke  in  her  heart.  It  so 
chanced  that  the  whole  W— —  party  were  now 
iaside,  as  Idr  and  Miss  Cripps  had  insisted  upon 
aeeommodating  every  one.  The  afar-off  hum  of 
London,  the  low  growling  thunder  of  its  mighty 
voice,  and  the  sight  of  the  lamps,  together,  pro- 
bably, with  the  rapidity  with  which  wine,  which 
amst  be  paid  for,  had  been  swallowed  by  Mr 
Cripps,  aft«r  dinner,  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
long-eidled  man  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  He 
talked  incessantly,  became  boastful  and  hyper, 
bolical,  and  pointed  out,  at  intervals,  the  rapid 
wcceesion  of  objects,  with  the  authority  of  a  man 
te  the  manner  of  town-life  born. 

"  Wha.t  a  philosopher  you  are.  Miss  Hamilton !" 
whispered  Charles  Herbert,  leaning  over,  towards 
the  wrapped-up  silent  Prima  Donna,  who  had 
declined  to  dine,  as  she  had  to  breakfast,  from  very 
shame  of  ahewing  her  tear-stained,  wan  face,  and 
who,  for  many  miles  back,  had  not  spoken  one 
word.  "  I  had  imagined  it  impossible  for  one  so 
yaong  to  eater  mighty  London  for  the  first  time 
withoot  eome  token  of  excitement." 

"  B«t  this  is  not  the  first  time — oh  no  I — ^not 
teiiatr 

TW  net  of  the  reply  was  lost  in  the  inaudible 
ariaartiettlate  voice,  which  silenced  Mr  Herbert's 
■bMnraUoB.  Violet  well  remembered  that,  when 
six  and  seven  years  of  age,  she  had 
her  oaavent  in  France  to  London 
r*  on  their  way  to  Soetland.    She 


remembered  something  of  the  river  and  the  ships, 
and,  especially,  of  a  dismal  chamber  in  the  Tower, 
in  which  the  two  boy  princes,  the  sons  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  were  said  to  have  been  mur« 
dered.  But  her  most  vivid  memory  was,  sleeping 
in  a  crib  in  her  father's  chamber  at  the  hotel,  Ust, 
as  he  said,  she  should  be  stolen  ;  and  of  a  kind 
Scottish  woman,  hired  to  be  her  attendant  to 
Scotland.  These  were  a  few,  among  the  multi- 
plicity of  broken  images,  which  floated  back 
upon  the  mind  of  the  orphan  girl,  and  shut  out 
present  scenes.  That  sense  of  utter  loneliness 
and  desolation  ;  that  sinking  and  inanition  of  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  low  spirits ;  was  stealing  over  her.  In  all  that 
"  Mighty  Heart,"  throbbing  tumultuously  around, 
there  was  no  memory  or  thought  for  her — no  place 
for  her  image.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  could 
she,  at  that  moment,  have  recalled  one  human 
being,  as  existing  in  London,  whom  she  had  ever 
before  beheld  or  spoken  to.  When  Mr  Charles 
Herbert  placed  her  in  the  hackney  coach,  which 
was  to  convey  the  Crippses  to  the  hotel  selected, 
Violet  felt  as  if  she  parted  with  a  friend ;  al- 
most her  last  friend;  yet  they  were  not 
even  acquainted.  This  day  their  intercourse 
had  been  merely  in  dumb  show  ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  ooach  door,  saying,  "  You  have 
dropped  thia  letter,  ma'am," — as  he  held  out  the 
epistle  of  Susan  Cripps,  which  had  fallen  from 
Violet's  dress,  in  getting  from  the  mail-coach  uito 
the  other  vehicle — from  fear  that  Suf^nn's  secret 
might  be  detected,  and  a  nameless  feeling  of 
shame  and  vexation,  she  blushed  and  faltered, 
and,  eagerly  grasping  at  the  letter,  forgot  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  its  preserver.  "  A  billet-doux, 
ready  prepared,"  said  Maria  Cripps,  with  a  laugh. 

Prompt,  active,  and  indefatigable  person  as 
was  Mr  Cripps,  and  much  as  lay  before  him  to 
do,  nothing  could  be  accomplished  that  night, 
though  much  might  be  planned  and  discussed. 
He  was  still  in  unusual  good  humour  and  good 
spirits.  Tea  was  ordered,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  slight  supper  and  mulled  wine,  as 
"  Mademoiselle  had  fasted  all  day."  A  hundred 
plans  for  pleasure  and  amusement  were  chalked 
out ;  visits  to  the  theatres  and  concert-rooms 
holding  the  first  place.  The  season  was  just 
opening ;  and  London  promised  to  be  unusually 
full  and  gay.  It  was  the  first  year  of  a  new  Par- 
liament, and  of  a  new  and  popular  reign.  Mr 
Cripps  enjoined  his  pupil  to  sleep  long,  and  re- 
cover her  spirits  and  good  looks  before  she  faced 
London ;  though  they  were  to  be  quite  incognito, 
save  to  a  few  particular  friends,  until  Mr  Cripps 
had 'got  a  house.  A  house,  a  good  house,  was 
his  first  object.  "  Much,  young  ladies,  very 
much  depends  on  the  sort  of  house  and  esta- 
blishment one  launches  with  in  London,"  was 
his  text.  Violet  strove  to  be  edified  by  the 
sermon ;  strove  to  be  grateful  and  cheerful,  and 
to  school  her  reason  to  her  fortunes. 

Fatigue  and  exhaustion  seconded  the  kind 
injunctions  of  Mr  Cripps ;  and  his  pupil  slept 
profoundly,  long  after  the  complicated  machinery 
of  the  Modern  Babel  was  snorting  and  roaring 
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•ronnd  her.  When  slie  descended  late  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  Mr  Cripps  had  engaged, 
that  gentleman  had  gone  abroad.  Breakfast 
stood  untouched  ;  Miss  Cripps  had  not  appeared ; 
and  Mike  Twig,  with  an  extra  polish  on  his  shoes, 
and  an  extra  brush  on  his  blue  livery,  (both  in 
honour  of  London,)  stood  at  the  door,  in  waiting. 
Violet  thought  of  Susan's  letter :  Would  Mike 
prove  either  an  intelligent  or  a  faithful  emissary  ? 
for,  beyond  the  simple  name,  "  Mr  Robert  Mor- 
timer," Susan's  letter  bore  no  address  ;  the  want 
of  that  was  no  small  part  of  Susan's  affliction. 

Violet's  pride  and  delicacy  revolted  from  tam- 
pering nith  the  awkward  booby,  who  amused  her 
by  his  more  awkward  imitation  of  the  airs  of  the 
alert  and  smartly-dressed  waiters,  whisking 
about  the  passages,  or  lounging  in  the  outer 
lobbies.  Mike  placed  a  chair  for  her ;  poked 
the  fire,  in  their  style ;  and  pushed  over  the  morn- 
ing papers,  in  which  his  master  had  been  house- 
hunting. The  imitation  was  hopeful :  Mike  was 
•n  improvable  subject. 

CUAPTER  IV. 

A  house  is,  as  Professor  Cryppes  had  remarked, 
a  most  important  affair  to  every  man  settling  in 
London.  In  country  towns,  a  family  may  give 
the  respectability  to  a  dwelling  which,  in  London, 
tliey  must  borrow  from  it.  There  the  man 
belongs  rather  to  the  house  than  the  house  to  the 
man.  But  to  an  unknown  professional  man,  or  an 
artist,  a  dwelling  is  more  than  to  any  one  else. 
A  house  is  mucli,  but  a  locality,  be  it  street  or 
square,  row  or  terrace,  is  often  more.  The  long 
estrangement  of  Mr  Cripps  from  the  meiropolis, 
though  he  had  made  a  run  up  occasionally,  to 
refresh  his  musical  tastes,  had  thrown  him  far 
behind  the  age  in  knowledge  of  eligible  locali- 
ties. It  was  an  anxious  subject ;  and,  like  the 
Irishman's  pig,  Mr  Cripps,  on  his  mind's  loco- 
motives, "  ran  up  all  manner  of  streets."  In  his 
heyday  of  youth,  some  of  the  Picadilly  streets 
were  "tiptop;"  such  a  place  as  Upper  Baker 
Street,  most  respectable  ;  and  Harley  Street,  if 
somewhat  patti,  still  almost  an  ariitocratic  quar. 
ter ;  Grosvenor  Street  and  Albemarle  Street, 
were  then  more  than  unexceptionable ;  and  New 
fibnd  Street,  for  a  professional  roan,  had  its  eli- 
gibilities. A  fashionable  quarter  was,  at  all 
events,  indispensable;  and,  that  gained,  not 
to  be  too  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  Clubs,  the 
State  offices,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  came 
next :  but  the  great  desideratum  was,  to  unite  • 
good  style  of  house  with  some  regard  to  economy. 
Even  frugal  Mrs  Cripps  herself  had'said— "  Now 
Cripps,  don't  be  pennywise."  ifor  the  Professor 
was,  in  theory,  a  rigid  economist ;  as  he  well 
knew  that  no  man  oeuld  long  get  on  agreeably 
who  did  not  manage,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  make 
both  ends  meet  on  the  31st  of  December ;  and  his 
only  mistake  was  the  capital  one,  of  imagining  that 
impossible  results  were  to  be  brought  about  by 
that  knowledge  of  the  Town  on  which  he  piqued 
himself,  together  with  Mrs  Cripps'  management. 
Now,  that  a  guinea  (and,  still  more  easily,  a  thou- 
sand of  them)  will,  in  Londoa   or  anywhere 


else,  go  farther  under  one  system  of  economy 
than  another,  is  undeniable ;  but  we  defy  it  to 
do  the  fair  business  of  two,  or  even  of  one  and 
a  half: — Mr  Crippw'  details  were  faultless,  it  was 
the  magnitude  of  his  scale  that  was  wrong. 

He  had  taken  a  cabriolet  on  this  morning, 
and  driven  to  several  places,  which,  by  the  ante- 
diluvian notions  of  1814,  were  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable ;  and  was  still  absent,  thus  engaged, 
when  Mike  Twig  announced  to  Violet,  a«  he 
nearly  swung  the  door  off  its  binges, 

"  Maister  Squintin  Cripps,  Marmozell ;"  and 
a  phenomenon  of  the  Yellow  Glove  School  en- 
tered. Violet  had  previously  seen  some  rather 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  genuine  provincial 
dandy,  and  caricature  engravings  of  rampant 
metropolitan  samples:  but  the  real  and  tangi- 
ble Jack  Quintin  Cripps  out-Hcroded  all  her 
imaginary  Herods.  Every  point  about  him— 
person,  features,  and  equipments — appeared 
the  very  caricature  of  exaggerated  low  dandy- 
ism :  his  mother's  large  nose — not  Koman, 
but  approaching  the  order — was  enlarged  to 
absurdity ;  an  eyeglass,  fixed  permanently  in  his 
left  eye,  could  not  conceal  a  comical,  rather  than 
disagreeable,  obliquity  of  vision  ;  and  from  the 
bristly  jungle  covering  the  most  of  his  face,  those 
features  looked  fiercely  forth,  the  whole  crowned 
by  the  admired  and  studied  disorder  of  a  redun- 
dant fell  of  coarse  black  hair.  Violet  could 
scarce  take  note  of  the  accoutrements  of  this 
extraordinary  personage,  of  the  embroidered 
satin  cravat,  the  ditto  waistcoat,  the  snip-tailed 
amber-coloured  coat,  the  French  bootikina,  into 
which  midland-county  feet  were  most  mercilessly 
squeezed — and  the  badge  of  the  order,  the 
yellow  (soiled)  gloves — from  very  wonderment 
at  the  wearer,  and  the  air  with  which,  by  a 
swinging  bow,  he   threw  himself  forward,   hat 

in  hand,  A  la ,    But  we  must  not  mention 

the  ultra- exquisite,  whom  Jack  Cripps  had  the 
audacity  to  copy,  as  happily  as  a  man-monkey 
may  a  monkey.man.  "  I  have  produced  a  sen- 
sation," was  Jack's  thought.  "  Such  a  figure  for 
Maria  to  rave  so  much  about,"  was  the  thought 
of  Violet.  "Oh,  enviable  eyes  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion, what  glamour  lurks  in  ye !" 

In  the  meantime,  Mike  "Twig,  totally  forget, 
ting  his  manners,  with  the  door-handle  in  his 
paw,  gazed  upon  the  transfiguration  of  Jack^ 
like  Tarn  O'Shanter  upon  the  madly  hilarious 
daces  of  the  witches — 

Glowered  like  ane  bewitched. 
And  thought  his  very  ecn  enriched, 
and  at  a  loss  where  to  fix  his  chief  admiration. 
It  must  probably  have  been  on  the  mustachios, 
which,  from  that  day,  Mike  began  to  cultivate 
on  his  own  upper  lip. 

"  I  presume  I  have  the  honour  to  see  Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle,  the  talented  pupil  of  Profes- 
sor Crypp-es,"  said  the  figurant,  with  another 
swinging  bow. 

"  If  you  address  me,  sir,  I  am  called  Miss 
Hamilton,"  said  Violet,  with  sudden  dignity. 
She  had  risen  without  advancing. 

"  And  I  am,  at  your  service,  Ma'm'selle,  Mr 
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JuhnQuintinCrypp.ea.  I  must  introduce  myself, 
I  find.  The  Governor  is  abroad,  it  seems  ;  and  1 
suppose  my  sister,  whose  note  I  found  at  my 
chambers,  when  I  returned  from  the — the  opera, 
this  morningf,  has  not  appeared  yet.  Will  you. 
Mister — what  is  your  name?  My  father's  man, 
I  suppose  you  are  ?  Will  you  inform  Miss 
Crypp-es  that  Mr  Quintin  Crypp-es  is  below  ?" 

"  Uunna  ye  know  mae,  then,  Meister  Squin. 
tin  ?"  grinned  Twig,  "  Mikio  Twig  ;  but  I 
has  growed  some,  I  reckon."  And  Mike  drew 
up  his  head  like  a  plough-boy  at  his  first  drill, 
as  if  pleasantly  conscious  of  the  ch»nge  for  the 
better  in  person  and  demeanour,  which  had  ren. 
dered  Mr  Squintin  oblivious  of  an  old  friend. 

"  Sir  t"  enunciated  the  dandy,  in  a  voice  meant 
to  change  Mike  Twig  into  stone,  and  which  for 
the  moment  did  freeze  his  smiling  cheeks  into 
the  consistence  of  ill-set,  muddy  jellies,  "  carry 
my  message  to  Miss  Crypp-es,  fellow." 

"A  wuU  tell  Miss  Polly,"  said  .Mike,  doggedly, 
and  rather  slamming  the  door, — that  favourite 
organ,  upon  which  an  angry  domestic  plays  off  his 
wrathful  fancies. 

"  Where  can  Professor  Crypp-es  have  picked 
up  that  animal  ?  His  good-nature  is  ever  lead- 
ing him  into  such  scrapes."    No  reply. 

"  Cbawming  mawniiig  this,  Ma'm'selle  !"  And 
now  Mr  Quintin  exhibited  his  paces  and  dress, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  young  lady,  by  lounging 
about  the  room.  "  I  understand  that  my  friend, 
Mr  Charles  Herbert,  and  Sir  George  Lees,  tra. 
veiled  up  wiih  my  father  yesterday  ?" 

Violet  bowed  slightly;  scornfully  thinking, 
"  His  friend  !  Mr  Herbert  never  even  spoke  to 
him,  1  am  sure." 

"Hot  work  at  the  election,  I  understand.  No 
doabt,  the  \V  Dons  fancy  lAey  carried  it; 
Bot  aware  of  the  greet  guns  bearing  on  them 
from  the  centre,  the  London  Press,  Mademoi- 
selle— ^thunder  directed  by — to  speak  more  plain- 
ly  " 

"  Quintin  !  dear  Qointin !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Cripps,  jumping  into  her  brother's  arms  with 
real  joy. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  The  lovely  face  of  Violet  kindled  into 
sweet  smiles,  as  she  beheld  the  affectionate  greet- 
ii^ ;  and  she  turned  next  to  the  placable  domes- 
tic, whose  mouth,  that  potato  and  bacon-trap  so 
abhorrent  to  Mrs  Cripps,  widened  from  ear  to 
ear  in  8}'mpathy. 

"  Dear  Quintin,  I  am  so  overjoyed  to  meet 
jrov  in  London !  How  charmingly  you  are 
dressed,  and  looking  so  handsome ;  don't  you 
think  sn,  Gabrielle?  But  you  never  saw  my  bro. 
tber  before.  Let  me  introduce  you ;  MademoU 
•elle,  papa's  pupilj  of  whom  you  have  heard  so 
aoeh.  My  eldest  brother,  Mr  John  Quintin, 
Mademoiselle : — ^there  now,  do  be  friends  !"  and 
the  introduction  ended  in  a  giggling  whisper, 
wUeh  Blade  Mr  Quintin  fix  his  eyes,  as  directly 
M  apparently  they  could  be  fixed  on  any  object, 
nfeii  Violet. 

"  We  will  be  qnite  one  family,  by  and  by, 
()dot.';  Mid  jen  such  an  acquisition  to  us  as  a 


beau  ;  for,  at  first,  we  shall  have  so  much  to  see, 
you  know.    But  you  don't  inquire  fur  the  poor 

souls  in  dull,  stupid  W .    Thank  my  stars, 

we  have  cut  it  at  last !" 

"  How  are  Suke,  and  Neddy,  and  the  old  lady, 
and  little  Bmmy  ? — does  she  grow  up  a  beauty, 
the  little  creature  ?" 

"  Quite  lovely,  I  assure  you.  Is  not  my  sister 
Emily  quite  a  beauty,  Mademoiselle  t" 

"  She  is  8  very  sweet,  pretty  girl,  indeed,"  re- 
plied Violet,  glad  to  be  able  to  say  this  much 
with  a  safe  conscience;  for  the  youngest  Miss 
Cripps  was  certainly  a  pretty  girl.  Mr  Quintin 
was  protesting  the  delight  it  would  give  him  to 
run  about  everywhere,  to  fashionable  sights  and 
places,  with  his  two  beautiful  sisters,  and  their 
"  cbawming"  friend,  when  "  the  Governor,"  as 
he  affected  to  call  his  father,  returned  from  his 
early  house-hunt,  and,  after  a  cordial  greeting, 
breakfast  was  begun.  As  it  proceeded,  Mr  Cripps 
raado  a  furtive  examination  of  his  elder  hope ; 
who  was  now  in  full  career  of  second-band  metro- 
politan small-talk.  Whatever  personal  improve- 
ment was apparenttbepaternalheart  of  MrCripps 
acknowledged  to  the  utmost :  but,  to  his  critical 
and  experienced  eye,  many  faults  were  visible  in 
those  very  points  on  which  Mr  Quintin  prided 
himself  most, — dress,  air,  and  language  ;  faults 
which  might  have  been  overlooked  in  a  high- 
born, superlative  coxcomb,  but  which  would 
never  pass  in  a  Jack  Cripps,  who  had  his  way  to 
push  by  talents  and  address,  and  neither  fortune 
nor  connexion  to  bear  him  out.  MrQuintin  was 
loud  in  speech ;  so  loud  in  laughter  as  to  hor- 
rify the  nerves  of  the  old  Court-bred  singing-boy 
of  Windsor ;  dictatorial,  and  affected.  But  his 
father  was  aware  that  Jack  did  not  wholly  want 
for  the  instinct  or  the  tact  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  talent ;  and  his  own  experience  was  fully 
equal  to  giving  both  paternal  hints  and  checks. 
Both  were  required. 

In  the  meantime,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  search  for  houses,  which,  after  break- 
fast, Mr  Cripps  proposed  to  resume  with  the 
ladies. 

"  Hang  it.  Governor,"  said  Jack,  with  a  touch 
of  swagger  which  delighted  his  sister,  "  you 
surely  do  not  intend  to  plant  yourself,  and  grow 
intohouse-leeksand  cabbages  in  those  dingy  holes? 
Whereabouts  i*  Harley  Street  ?  Depend  upon  it, 
I  know  something  of  the  town.  There  is  an 
order  of  persons  who  may  live  anywhere — your 
old-fashioned,  high  nobility — Duchesses  of  three 
tails,  as  my  friend  Barker  calls  them :  but,  for 
persons  of  our  style,  the  Regent's  Pawk,  sir,  or 
that  vicinage,  is  the  thing."' 

Mr  Jack  Quintin  squeezed  an  egg-shell  in 
confirmation  of  this  decision ;  and  Miss  Cripps 
exclaimed — "  O  yes,  the  Regent's  Park  ;  I  vote 
for  it;  Mrs  Herbert  lives  there,  and  Sir  George." 
The  elder  Cripps  was  rather  nettled  by  the  dis- 
paragement cast  by  implication  on  his  knowledge 
of  "  the  town"  by  his  gifted  son — and  before  his 
daughter  and  his  pupil  too.  There  might  be  some- 
thing in  what  Quintin  alleged  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  character  or  fair  fame  of  a  street,  like  that 
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of  a  woman,  once  whispered  away,  can  never  be 
restored,  though  those  having  an  interest  in  the 
buildings  and  ground-rents  cannot  sue  for  da- 
mages. But  with  all  this  momentary  superiority 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  localities  calumniated,  Mr 
Cripps  felt  that  the  ymiag  girtUman  knew  the 
tvwn  only  on  its  surface  ;  and  feared,  moreover, 
that  he  had  fallen  among  a  horridly  bad  set  of 
under.bred.  fashionables  and  literati. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  how  to  speak  English 
since  you  came  to  London,  Jack,"  said  the 
father.  "  Say  Park,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  leave 
under-bred  persons  to  establish  their  claims  to 
fine  breeding  by  slang  and  superfine  pronuncia. 
tion."  Mr  Crippa  himself  spoke  English  with 
such  perfect  purity  and  nicety,  and  freedom  from 
all  peculiarity  of  accent,  that,  when  he  had  first 

settled  in  W ,  it  became  a  doubt,  with  the 

higher  classes  of  that  town,  whether  he  was  a 
native  Englishman  or  not;  so  much  had  early 
association  with  the  "  best  society"  simplified  his 
speech. 

Mr  Jack  was,  in  his  turn,  offended  at  the  open 
rebuke  on  a  point  where  he  wag  keenly  suseep. 
tible ;  but  he  affected  to  laugh  while  he  repeated 
Parrr-k  with  a  running  fire  of  r'«  like  a  Norman 
or  Northumbrian  ;  and  his  father  prudently  re- 
set ved  his  opinion  on  Jack's  slang  and  strange 
"  set-out"  tor  a  morning,  for  a  private  oppor- 
tunity. The  only  ciiution,  or  rather  command, 
which  he  directly  and  decidedly  gave  was,  that 
Mr  Jack  should  not  venture  to  introduce  any  one 
of  those  five  hundred  learned  friends  of  his  who 
had  each  a  play  coming  out  at  Drury  Lane  or 
Covent  Garden,  an  article  on  the  Turf  to  appear 
in  the  next  Quarterly,  or  a  historical  painting  in 
progress,  by  private  command  of  his  Majesty, 
until  his  father  or  mother  gave  permission. 
Jack  was  sulky  for  a  minute,  not  more,  for  the 
ladies  were  now  equipped  to  go  out. 

Though  the  senior  Cripps  was  satisfied  that  he 
knew  "  the  town,"  from  its  core  to  its  cuticle, 
much  better  than  his  son,  the  industrious  Jack, 
might,  he  thought,  in  his  few  well-employed 
months,  have  learned  something  of  its  ever* 
changing  garbs  and  usages,  which  had  escaped  his 
sire.  He  had  dailyperambulated  everyfashionable 
quarter,  and  freely  ranged  from  theOpera-Honse, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lowest  haunts  where  plea- 
sure is  sought  and  life  seen,  on  the  other.  New 
shops,  fashionable  tailors,  popular  eating-houses, 
clubs,  and  hells,  &c.,  &c.,  were,  at  least  exter- 
nally, quite  familiar  to  him  ;  and  this  "  Regent's 
Pawk"  sounded  well.  Jack  knew  of  one  very 
elegant  though  small  house,  exquisitely  furnished, 
and  to  be  let  on  very  moderate  terms. 

"  'Tie  only  a  bachelor  establishment,"  said 
Jack  ;  "  you  would  require  to  huddle ;  but,  it  la 
exquisitely  appointed,  and  the  reception  rooms 
are  splendid  ;  the  ooach.house  and  stables,  first- 
rate.  No  more  knowing  fellow  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  than  was  the  Honourable  Frede- 
rick ShufBeton." 

"  And  where  has  he  shuffled  to  f"  inquired 
Miss  Cripps. 

"  Levanted,  my  dear,  to  Brussels,  I  believe, 


or  somewhere  at  these  German  watering-places, 
where  black-legs  most  do  congregate,  to  see  if 
he  can't  find  a  Hungarian,  a  Russian,  or,  haply, 
an  American  pigeon.  Plucked  himself,  he  plucks 
again." 

"  And  his  creditors  let  his  house  for  him. 
Well,  Jack,  what  is  yvmt  weadarfully  cheap — 
supposing  the  place  should  suit  my  vi«w«  }" 

"  Oh,  not  above  some  fifty  or  eighty  guineas  a- 
month  !  The  house  is  small;  but  a  conservatory- 
capital  place  for  a  sly  flirtation — capital  coach- 
house, and  airy  stables  for  four  horses.  I  have  seen 
them." 

"  For  which  papa  has  no  manner  of  use,  yon 
know,"  said  Miss  Cripps,  looking  at  papa,  sug- 
gestingly;  as  if  prompting,  if  nota  new  chariot,  yet 
some  sort  of  showy  vehicle  of  the  genus  phaeton. 

"  ITou  don't  suppose,  Pol,  that  the  Professor  is 
to  pad  the  hoof  among  his  fashionable  pupils,  or, 
on  rainy  days,  job  a  cab  ?  That  would  be  no  go. 
What  lady,  as  Barker  said  to  me  when  we 
talked  the  thing  over,  would  give  five  sovereigns 
for  a  half.hour's  lesson  for  her  daughter,  if  the 
ilfae«tro-walked  up  to  her  door  on  his  own  legs, 
and  left  htsclogs  and  Mackintosh  with  the  porter? 
— No,  no,  pretty  Pol,  that  won't  do." 

Mr  Cripps'  opinion  of  his  son's  wisdom  rose 
with  every  word. 

"  The  Barker  you  mean  is  the  clever  jonr. 
nalist.  Jack  ?  We  must  know  him.  He  has 
some  place  in  society ;  and  the  pen  U  an  instru- 
ment!" 

"You  need  not  call  me  Polly,  however, 
Quintin,"  said  Polly,  in  a  tone  of  pique.  "  It  is 
vulgar,  and  I  hate  it : — that  was  an  old  quarrel 
of  ours.  But  I  fancy  you  are  quite  right  about 
the  difference,  to  a  profesMonal  man  in  London, 
of  walking  and  riding  in  his  own  carriage.  I 
have  often  heard  my  mother  say,  that,  till  papa 
got  a  pupil  among  the  County  people  at  W— — , 
he  had  scarce  one  pupil."  But,  Jack  Quintin 
could  not  tarry  for  his  mother's  words  of  wis- 
dom. "  Not  call  you  Poll,  my  dear  ;  for  sure 
I  did  not  call  you  Polly  f  I  shall  though.  You 
like  to  be  called  Maria,  perhaps  ?" 

"  'Tis  my  baptismal  name.  Jack." 

"  And  you  may  use  it  again  in  your  marriage 
settlements,  and  in  your  will ;  but,  till  then,  I 
shall  call  you  Poll,  The  Marias  are  all  gon« 
down  in  fashionable  life,  down  to  the  basement 
floors  and  the  provinces,  with  the  Lauras  and 
Louisas,  and  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs.  In  drawing-rooms  and  green-rooms, 
it  is  now  Jack  and  Kate,  Meg  and  Ned,  Pat  and 
PoU." 

Mr  Cripps  feared  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  the  vulgarity  hinted  at  by  his  son.  The  ele- 
gant manners  of  his  youth  were  evidently  at  a 
discount  in  fashionable  life.  Nobody  seemed  to 
mind  anybody  or  anything,  save  their  own  ease 
and  convenience  ;  and  the  only  recognisable  rule 
of  good  breeding,  was  the  greatest  amount  of 
selfish  enjoyment  and  egotistical  indulgence,  with 
the  least  possible  interference  with  the  selfish^ 
ness  or  egotism  of  one's  neighbours. 

"  Suppose^  Jack,  we  take  a  look  of  this  toj. 
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ihop,or  bird'a  cage,  at  eigbtj  ponnda  a-montli.  It 
nMjr  amuse  tbe  ladiea." 

Mr  Cripps  rung  to  order  Mike  Twig  to  call  a 
eoach. 

"  Yolontiert,  man  ehere  gouverneur,"  cried  the 
elastic  Jack,  springiDg  to  hia  feet. 

"  However  you  manage  about  Poll  and  Suke, 
I  dan't  choose  to  be  '  the  governor,'  air." 

"  Million  pardona,  aimable  papa  ;  the  Profea* 
■er,  only." 

Jack  bowed,  and  hia  father  amiled.  The  com- 
pact was  eatabliahed;  the  honorary  dignity 
ratified.  The  idea«  though  Jaek'a,  was  good. 
Something  of  the  kind  had  before  crossed  the 
mind  of  the  Professor.  Hq  was  not  like  Juliet. 
To  lovers,  there  may  be  nothing  in  a  uame^ 
though  very  much  to  a  talented  gentleman,  hunt- 
ing for  patronage,  among  the  vulgar  great,  in 
the  joatling  herds  of  London. 

"  Mike,  call  a  oeach,  and  look  it  be  a  decent 
one,  with  brutes  not  quite  fit  for  the  knacker's 
yard."    Jack  interfered 

"M^ith  deference,  Professor,  I  say  no;  from 
aunriae  to  gaa-blase,  there  la  no  longer  any 
hadneg  medium  between  one's  own  bit  of  blood 
•r  one'a  own  carriage,  and  one'a  proper  lega ; 
nnleas  a  man  ia  on  a  lark,  or  bound  for  hia  aoli. 
dtor'a  or  hia  banker'a,  or  a  viait,  on  the  aly,  to 
aomo  of  the  by.  streets." 

"  What  perciae  apeciea  of  wehicle  would  yon 
want,  aur,"  inquired  Mike  Twig ,  desirous  of 
diiplaying  the  knowledge  he  had  already  at> 
tained  of  the  namea  of  queer  conveyances  never 
Ken  in  W . 

"  The  Professor  don't  require  a  coach.  Mister 
Michael ;  yon  may  withdraw.  ....  Never, 
Pall,  my  love,  throw  away  a  Mike  upon  a  lout 
like  that,  or  any  menial.  Mike,  like  Jack,  is  for 
ear  fiamiliars ;  that  eaay  familiarity  among  our- 
aalres,  in  our  ordinary  intercourae,  which  ia  now 
the  order  of  the  day,  renders  it  indispenaably 
reqnisite  to  be  strictly  punctilious  with  ourdomea- 
tice.  Were  the  creature  your  brother,  you  could 
eoly  call  him  Mike.  I  can't  imagine,  by  the  way, 
what  tempted  you  to  lumber  yourselvea  with  the 
aaiaal :  he  is  far  too  overgrown  for  a  tiger,  too 
elarasy  for  a  page  ;  and  he  knows  nothing  of  town, 
or  of  his  duties." 

They  were  now  at  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

"  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  giving  my  arm  to 
la  BcUe  Hamilton,  as  De  Grammont  says— ah, 
the  witty  rogue  ;"  and  Jack  auited  the  action  to 
Um  word.  Violet  shrunk  back  among  the  at- 
tandaat  and  observant  waiters.  The  elder  Mr 
Crif  pe  was  more  than  auapicious  that  the  flashy 
aranrat  and  waistcoat,  and  swallow-tailed  amber 
,  and  dirtyish  yellow  gloves,  were  nut  quite 
I  to  morning  pedestrian  exercise.  He  came 
tetkaiaaUat  rescue  of  Violet,  with,  "  Jack,  take 
I  of  ynar  sister ;"  and  tbe  somewhat  discom.. 
ttai  Jaek  walked  off;  but  soon  rallied.  The  girls 
)  be.  quite  the  thing ;  their  W  ■  boU' 
I  of  a  paat  mode ;  but  it  was  something  to 
r  awalloW'tail,  with  its  gilt  buttons, 
mm  fak  B^nt  Street,  near  a  petticoat  of  unsus. 
I  Jmk'»  Mqoaintaiic*  in  London 


did  not  yet  lie  among  young  ladiea  to  whom  very 
particular  introductions  were  required.  He  had 
got  much  better  on  among  the  men  than  the  wo. 
men.  The  English  are  a  aadly  unsocial  aet.  He 
might  have  said,  with  Lord  Dudley — "There  is 
not  a  respectable  houae  in  London  into  which  I 
con  walk  and  get  a  oup  of  tea."  Now,  he  had,  in  his 
own  town,  mother,  sisters,  sweethearts ;  and  it  did 
him  good  this  morning  to  be  in  female  socie^  eaee 
again.  Besides,  the  girls  were  worth  casting  a 
second  look  after,  at  least  at  so  early  and  empty 
an  hour,  in  any  street  of  Westminster.  Polly 
Cripps  WS8  what  is  termed  a  showy  girl.  Withuut 
peculiar  grace  or  elegance,  she  had  a  good  figure ; 
carried  her  head  well ;  beat  time  wonderfully 
well  to  Jack's  pace,  for  a  rustic  then  first  on  the 
vtones  ;  and  had  enough,  and  to  spare,  of  fresh 
complexion,  with  large  black  eyes  which  might 
be  defined,  mathematically,  as  a  auperficiea,  "hav- 
ing length  and  breadth,  butno  depth."  They  deep* 
ened  in  time.  Polly  already  made  more  violent 
use  of  theae  orba  than  her  father  fancied  in  good 
taste,  or  altogether  to  the  purpose,  though  they 
were  eyes  which  the  mass  admire  in  prescriptive 
right  of  colour. 

As  they  advanced,  Mr  Jack  looked  back  at 
proper  junctures,  to  establish  publicly  his  claim 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  respectable,  compact,  and 
neatly-dressed  little  gentleman  in  black,  and 
the  sylph-like  creature  that  hung  on  hia  arm. 

The  spirits  of  Violet  improved  with  the  air  and 
the  animated  scene  around  her.  She  was  par> 
ticularly  attracted  by  the  print-shops ;  and  Mr 
Cripps  was  desirous  of  gratifying  her  curioaityj 
especially  aa  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  keeping  an  eye  on  his  offspring,  and  estimating 
their  real  standing  in  street  society.  In  the 
oourse  of  the  walk,  two  or  three  young  men, 
also  of  the  order  of  le»  ganltjaunet,  nodded  fami- 
liarly to  Jack,  as  they  passed,  and  honoured 
hia  companion  with  a  broad  stare ;  and  two  other 
young  men^  resembling  rakiah  medical  students, 
in  pea-jackets,  with  knowing  caps  set  to  tbe  aide 
of  their  heads,  and  cigars  on  full  puff,  who  were 
much  oftener  to  be  found  walking  the  streets  than 
the  hospitals,  honoured  their  friend  JaokCryppes 
and  his  companion  with  a  deliberate  survey. 
While  Violet  stood  absorbed  in  tbe  plate  of  a  Holy 
Family,  from  a  painting  by  Raphael,  Mr  Cripps 
could  hear  the  one  aay— 

"  What  bouncer  ia  that  Cryppes  haa  picked 
up  ?     She  goes  well  on  her  pasterns." 

"  Don't  you  know  her  ?  Sir  George  Lees' 
mistress;  an  extravagant  little  devil.  She 
has  about  cleared  out  Lees.  And  now  that  he 
has  got  into  the  Houae,  and  must  do  the  morale 
I  fancy,  he  lias  no  objection  that  Cryppes,  or 
any  one  else,  get  tbe  reversion  of  her." 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  Trojan ;  that  girl  is  not 
Lees'  mistress.  I  have  seen  the  real  nymph  in 
his  phaeton  fifty  times  ;  and  I  believe  I  should 
know  every  kept  woman  in  May  Fair,  or  belong" 
ing  to  it." 

"  To  be  sure  yon  must  be  deeply  learned,  Tom ; 
thia  ia  your  teoond  winter." 

"  That  is  the  girl  who  oam«  ont  at  the  AdeU 
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phi  last  Wednesday.  She  is  paying  off  Cryppes 
for  getting  Barlcer  to  puff  her^  by  taking  his  arm, 
the  puppy,  just  up  two  streets,  before,  as  she 
thinlcs,  any  one  is  abroad." 

"  Mercenary  jades  all  of  them,  Dick.  It  is 
not  what  a  man  is,  but  what  he  has  to  pamper 
their  vanity,  that  one  of  the  harpies  thinks  of.'| 

"  Why,  Tom,  thou  art  an  absolute  philosopher 
this  morning ;  a  sage,  a  Hippocrates,  a  Galen. 
I  fear  me  the  expected  remittance  has  not  come 
to  hand.    Have  you  quarrelled  with  — —  ?" 

The  loitering  pair  of  friends  got  beyond  ear. 
shot  of  Professor  Cryppes,  whose  attention  was 
by  this  time  otherwise  engaged.  A  middle-aged, 
handsome-looking  man,  well  putup,  and  admirably 
well-appointed,  from  the  trouser-strap,  under  the 
sole  of  the  bout,  to  the  bridle-rein,  so  jauntily  held 
in  doe-skin  gauntlet ;  a  man  that,  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's younger  days,  wont  to  be  described  as 
"a  Parkish"  or  "  Hyde-Park.looking"  cavalier, 
faced  his  West  End  charger  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  pavement,  and  graciously  extended  a  fore- 
linger  to  salute  Jack  Cryppes,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  bold  scrutinizing  stare  at 
the  lady  in  company.  Even  the  easy  self-pos- 
sessed Miss  Cripps  seemed  somewhat  abashed 
and  indignant,  until  Jack  stopped  short  to  an> 
nounce  to  the  rest  of  the  party  his  friend  Colo- 
nel lUvers,  one  of  the  most  stylish  fellows  of  his 
years  in  London,  who  would  be  their  neighbour 
if  they  took  Shuffleton's  house.  "  He  has  con- 
trived to  fix  himself,"  said  Jack.^"  as  one  of  bis 
most  ostensible  ways  and  means — upon  a  widowed 
sister,  with  a  single  heiress  and  a  fat  jointure.  I 
wwh  mother  or  daughter  would  take  me.  Don't 
yon  think  they  might  do  worse.  Poll  ?" 

"How  you  do  rattle,  Quintin;  yon  will 
make  Mademoiselle  stare  as  if  yon  were  in 
earnest." 

"Earnest!  and  are  I  not?  .  .  There,  next 
house,  acapital  one,  dwells  another  wealthy  widow, 
Charles  Herbert's  stepmother  ;*  a  devilish  fine 
woasan  she  is,  and  in  such  excellent  preserva- 
tion, that  I  dare  say  Herbert  sometimes  wishes 
there  were  no  such  canonical  prohibition  as  '  a 
man  may  not  marry  his  stepmother,  his  father's 
wife.'  I  would  not  make  bones  about  accepting 
her  ;^that's  her  house — the  third  off,  with  the 
what-d'ye-call.'ems  in  the  balcony." 

"  Camellias,"  said  Violet,  looking  with  admi- 
ration upon  some  beautiful  and  tree-like  speci- 
mens of  the  cameUia,  set  out  for  air  on  this  soft 
•nd  sunny  winter's  morning.  A  lady  of  very 
youthful  appearance,  in  a  handsome  morning, 
dress,  was  giving  orders  to  a  footman  about  pla- 
cing the  jars;  and  Violet  fancied,  though  it  might 
be  only  fancy,  that  she  had  disappeared  abruptly 
before  her  business  was  completed,  as  if  dissatis- 
fied by  the  staring  of  the  undaunted  Jack  and 
the  very  eurioua  Miss  Cripps. 

"  Marry  you,  indeed  \"  was  Violet's  thought. 
"That  lovely,  graceful  woman,  a  Mrs  Jack 
Cripps!"  The  idea  diverted  her,  and  so  did 
the  odd  person  from  whom  it  sprung ;  so  uncon- 
■ciously  impudent,  and  yet  occasionally  so  clever 
ahd  amusing  in  his  impudence. 


"  Did  you  see  Mrs  Herbert,  Gabrielle  ?  Such 
a  love  of  a  cashmere  over  her  dress ;  m  clear, 
muslin  morning  robe,  lined  with  pale  lilac,  and 
a  Mary  Stuart  cap ;  I  have  seen  nothing  so  truly 
elegnnt.  Blowzy  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  wont 
to  wear  a  Mary  Stuart"  ' 

"  Apropos,  Poll,  how  is  my  little  sweetheart, 
Juliana,"  interrupted  Jack.  "  She  will  be 
worth  a  Jew's  eye  by-and-by,  that  girl ;  .  . 
but  there  is  your  home,  ladies ;  that  is,  if  the 
Professor  does  not  play  stingy." 

Mr  Jack  Cripps  rung  at  the  gate  of  a  very 
pretty  house,  somewhere  between  the  style  of  the 
cottage  omee  and  the  ornamented  suburban  villa. 
There  were,  at  least,,  abundant  white-plaeter  ar. 
chitectural  enrichments  of  all  sorts,  French  plate- 
glass  windows,  a  veranda,  shrubs,  winter  flowers, 
verdure  and  all  in  the  highest  order. 

"  So  finished,  and  in  such  exquisite  teste," 
said  Jack.    "  It  is  a  nonesuch." 

"  So  enchanting  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Cripps. 

*'  So  fresh  and  airy, — and  so  sweetly  dean," 
said  Violet. 

"  Atweel  an'  it  is  clean,  if  it  be  nae  mair," 
■aid  the  respectable-looking  matron  who  admit- 
ted  them,  and  who  lived  in  the  house  to  shew 
it. 

"  Do  you  like  it.  Mademoiselle  ?"  inquired  the 
gratified  Mr  Cripps,  pleased  to  see  his  pupil  take 
interest  in  anything.  "  Then,  1  hope,  we  shall 
find  a  pretty  apartment  for  yon,  and  your  music, 
and  books." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,"  replied  Violet ;  "  all 
houses  are  much  the  same  to  me." 

The  custodier  of  this  fairy  palace,  whose 
homely  or  uncouth  appearance  formed  a  gro- 
tesque contrast  with  the  flimsy  elegancies  around 
her,  stood  ready  with  her  keys.  The  furniture, 
if  not  the  richest  that  could  be  procured,  was 
of  a  description  which  surpassed  all  the  previous 
ideas  of  Mr  Cripps  and  his  daughter,  notwith- 
standing their  experience  at  the  Grove,  where 
the  purse  of  the  doting  old  banker  had  l>een  an 
Aladdin's  lamp  to  his  gay  young  bride,  realising 
honeymoon  dreams  of  enchantment.  In  this  small 
establishmentthere  wasan  exquisite  adaptation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole  ;  a  selection  of  whatever 
Taste,  as  the  Minister  of  luxurious  refinement, 
could  procure  from  France,  England,  or  the 
East ;  of  whatever  Italian  Art  could  contribute 
to  embellish  and  enrich,  or  the  most  refined 
English  notions  of  comfort  and  domestic  privacy 
suggest  for  personal  accommodation.  Every 
one  was  deliglited,  but  Miss  Cripps  was  enrap- 
tured. The  music-room,  one  of  the  suite  of  draw- 
ing-rooms, was  declared  exquisite ;  and  the  pale 
yellow  silken-damask  furniture,  and  rich  golden, 
or  golden-like  fringe  of  the  suite,  left  her,  she 
declared,  "nothing  to  wish  for."  Asthegentlemen 
went  off  to  examine  the  stables,  she  protested 
that  Mrs  Cripps  would  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  kitchen  range  and  the  closets.  Violet  ad- 
mired the  implied  condescension. 

"  Is  it  not  a  perfection  of  a  house.  Made- 
moiselle ?" 

"  It  it  very  pretty—for  London,  very.     One 
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no  ace  tha  blue  tiky — to-da^ ,  at  least ;  and  there 

ii  a  promiee  of  rerdare   and   fioven."      And 

thMgh  there  waa  neither  sea  nor  river,  hill  nor 

■eadow.  Tillage  church  nor  farm  house^  cot  nor 

wU— etsential  attributes  of  a  home  view  to  the 

niagination  of   Violet — ahe  again  said,  "  It  is 

icrf  pretty,  indeed,  for  London." 

"For  London!  really,  Gabrielle,  one  might  fancy 

iMietimes  you  had  dropt  out  of  the  moon.  What 

|dace  is  there,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be 

compared  to  London." 

Violet  sighed  deeply. 

"  The  young  Miss  may  think,  that  brave  and 
kenny  as  the  mackle  Tonn  is,  it's  no  just  home," 
Mid  the  old  housekeeper.  Violet  looked  up  with 
•tger  emotion  ;  while  Miss  Cripps  stared  »t  the 
•U4ooking  creature,  Dutchwoman  or  Scotch- 
wonian,  most  probably  the  former;  for  Miss  Cripps 
W  seen  both  Jeanie  Deana  and  Moggy  Mac- 

eilpin  on  the  stage  at  W ,  and  the  old  wo- 

Ban's  dress,  though  peculiar,  was  not  like  theirs 
ia  the  least.  But  this  idea,  with  Miss  Cripps, 
was  shortlived.  The  mirrors,  the  stoves,  the 
cmdMs,  the  ottomans,  the  pier-tables,  the  large 
China  rases,  in  one  room,  and  the  endless  nick- 
nckeries  in  all,  were  to  be  examined ;  and  were 
SM^  down  to  footstools,  and  bell-ropes,  and  gUt- 
WUevs,  and  feather-dusters,  themes  of  admira- 
tioa.  Polly  finally  tested  the  truth  of  every 
koking-glass  ;  proved  the  softness  and  elastici- 
ty of  every  fauteuil. 

"O  do,  Violet,  coax  Papa  to  take  this  darling 
pet  of  a  house,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  now 
(flatted,  d  la  Turque,  on  an  ottoman,  in  the 
attitude  whichshe  had  heard  was  become  fashion- 
aUe  among  English  fine  ladies,  though  the  more 
yndiah  still  scrambled  to  their  perpendicular 
legs  when  gentlemen  were  approaching. 

"  I  wish  he  may  better  bruik  it  than  him 
that's  left  it,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  in  an 
•eecot  much  more  broadly  Doric  than  the  Doric 
*f  these  refined  days ;  for  she  had  left  her  na- 
tive country  nearly  forty  years  before,  and  still 
retiined  in  original  perfection,  the  sweet  speech 
SB  which  sad  innovation  has  been  made. 

"  Yoa  are  from  Scotland  ?"  said  Violet. 

"  Indeed  am  I ;  and,  what's  mair,  I'm  neither 
sJniiied  of  my  kintra  nor  my  tongue.  Whatfor 
AobUI.>- 

"I  know  not,  I  am  sure,"  said  VoOet,  smiling. 
"  Frond  rather,  I  shoold  say." 

"  Ay,  that  ia  as  it  may  be;  though  pride  is  no  for 
»ia,  let  a  be  woman.  But  there's  flory  fules 
bme  my  kintra  that's  ashamed  of  baith  the  ta'en 
•ad  the  tither;  the  mair  misleared  are  they 
far  their  pains.  Scotland  may  hae  gude  reason 
to  be  ashamed  o'  them  : — they  hae  nae  reason,  I 
trtw,  to  be  ashamed  o'  Scotland.    Na,  na." 

Vialet  was  amused  and  pleased  with  this  na- 
taral  ebullition  of  nationality,  and  paid  some 
MMplimenta  to  the  old  lady's  country  ;  while  the 
latter  peered  closer  into  her  face,-  as  they  stood 


*  The  other  Miss  named  ye  Violet.  She'll  Miss 
■urthan  she'll  Catch  that  ane,  or  I'm  mista'en;" 
and  the  old  woman  grioaed  scornfully  at  the 

sa  i.xsir_Toi.  rtu 


grimaces  which  Polly  Crippa  waa  making  to  her 
own  image  reflected  in  the  mirror,  ere  she  con- 
tinued— "  I  went  hame,  about  a  dozen  years 
syne,  wi'  a  widow  gentleman,  who  had  a  doch- 
ter,  a  bairn  named  Violet,  to  take  care  o'  her ; 
and  a  bonny,  weel-conditioned  bit  lassie  she  was, 
poor  motherless  thing."  Violet  was  now  gazing 
intently  into  the  old  woman's  face,  as  if  trying 
to  remember  its  features.  "  Ye  canna  be— such 
a  lang  slender  miss  as  ye  are,  just  like  a  willow 
wand — the  Major's  wee  Miss  Violet,  that  was  sae 
fond  o'  our  auld-warld  tales  o'  the  Riding  times, 
and  our  ballants,  sic  as  '  Gil  Morice ;'  and  wha 
grat  sae  sair  for  the  '  Bawbes  in  the  Wude.' " 

"  I  do  hope  1  am,  though,"  said  Violet,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  while  a  glow  of  pleasure  kindled 
at  her  heart,  which  had  not  visited  her  bosom 
for  many  months.  "  And  you — you  are — I  am 
almost  sure — my  most  kind  nurse  Marion  Swin- 
ton.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Gude  be  about  us  ! — and  its  yoursel !  But 
I'm  no  a  gentle  Swinton ;  only  Linton,  hinny— 
though  the  Lintons  had  their  day.  _  And  the 
Major  .^  Oh,  I  see — I  see — poor  dear  young 
leddy !  I'm  a  rash  woman  o'  my  tongue,  and  wae 
to  vex  ye;  but  I  meant  nae  ill. 

"  I  am  sure  not,"  said  Violet,  trying  to  re- 
strain her  tears. 

"  Ay,  hinny,  ye  maun  e'en  try  to  be  resigned 
to  His  wiU,  wha  orders  a'  things  richt.  A'  flesh 
is  grass,  and  the  glory  o'  man  like  the  flower  o' 
the  fiold.  First  the  mother  ta'en  away;  and 
sair,  sair  the  Major  took  that  to  heart :  he  never 
could  name  her  name.  Then  the  father ;  the 
parent  stem,  cut  down,  or  e'er  the  blossom  could 
weel  susteen  its  ain  wecht.     But  ye  maun  strive 

to  be  resigned  to  His  will And  it 

will  be  like,  an  uncle,  or  some  ane  near  o'  kin,  ye 
are  bideing  wi'  now?"  continued  the  Scotswoman, 
in  whom  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  curio- 
sity, inborn,  and  cherished  by  early  habits,  was  as 
sharp  as  on  thfe  day  when  she,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  "  up  the  Water,  and  down  the 
Water,"  knew  exactly  what  every  other  man 
woman,  and  child  was  saying,  doing,  or  project 
ing.  The  teeming  wilderness  of  London  had 
not,  in  thirty  years,  been  able  to  extinguish  this 
hereditary  disposition  ;  tl^  natural  growth  of  a 
thinly  peopled  country;  and  it  now  mingled 
strongly  with  more  kindly  and  delicate  feelings. 

The  tears  of  Violet  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained as  she  tried  to  whisper,  "No  friends!—- 
no  kin  I"    And  she  retreated  to  a  window. 

With  a  natural,  if  not  very  amiable,  mixture 
of  kindly  interest  and  eager  curiosity,  Mrs  Marion 
Linton,  leaving  Violet  to  recover  her  composure 
as  she  might,  applied  for  information  to  Miss 
Cripps,  who  was  again  upon  the  ottoman,  acting 
the  languishing  sultana. 

"'  So  Miss  Violet  has  lost  her  father,  poor 
dear.  And  she  wadna  be  that  ower  weel 
left,  I'm  jalousing.  Short  outcome  frae  the 
half-pay.  Miss  ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  same  fore- 
nailed.  The  Major,  though  nae  sma  drink,  as 
we  say  at  hatne,  in  the  way  of  blude  and  con- 
nexion, vasna  ower  walthy  in  varld'a  gear'— r 
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which  to'  some  is  a  snare.  It's  no  ay  the  warld 
to  the  worthy,  I  trow,  in  this  dispensation  o' 
Time." 

"  I  don't  understand  Scotch,"  replied  Miss 
Cripps,  disdainfully :  and  the  Scotch  blood  flew 
up. 

"  Scotch  !  Ca  ye  that  Scotch  ?  My  truly,  I  hae 
knappit  English  ower  lang  wi  the  best  o'  ye  no 
to  be  able  to  speak  your  tongue  now,  to  my 
sorrow,  when  it  suits  my  turn,  Scotch,  quo 
die !" 

Miss  Cripps  rose  with  dignity,  and  walked  to 
a  window;  but  instantly  started,  exclaiming, 
"  Heavens,  Oabrielle !  there  is  Charles  Herbert 
below,  with  Papa  and  Jack.  He  is  entering  the 
house,  I  declare !" 

"  And  a  good  right  Mainter  Charles  Herbert 
has  to  do  that  same.  Miss,'"  said  the  housekeeper, 
laying  strong  emphasis  on  the  MaUter,  so  un- 
cererooniouEly  dispensed  with  by  Miss  Cripps. 
"  A  gude  right  to  come  into  his  bin  cousin 
Maister  Shuffleton's  house,  althou^i  I  hadna 
sent  for  him  on  particular  business. — Come 
away,  Maister  Charles,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
smiling  very  graciously,  her  opinion  of  the  'gfon. 
tibility  of  the  candidates  for  the  lodging,  rising 
considerably  from  their  apparent  intimacy  with 
Herbert. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs  Linton.  I  have  been 
out  of  my  duty  to  you :  but  I  only  found  Mr 
ShnflSeton's  letter  when  I  returned  from  the 
country  last  night,  enjoining  me  to  write  him 
how  you  and  the  turtle-doves  were  flourishing." 

"  Bravely  baith,  Mr  Charles,"  replied  the  com- 
panion and  contrast  to  turtle-doves,  with  those 
radiant  smiles  which  shewed  how  prime  a  fa- 
vourite Herbert  was.  They  were  evidently  upon 
the  most  cordial  terms.  The  old  lady  took  the 
liberty  of  oflering  him  refreshments  for  his  friends, 
probably  with  a  hospitable  eye  to  her  newly, 
discovered  friend,  "  Miss  Violet." 

Mistress  Linton  was  a  person  of  trust ;  she  was 
honoured  to  carry  keys,  both  of  cellars  and  cel- 
larets, which  she  did  with  sobriety  and  fidelity 
that  did  credit  to  her  country.  She  might  also 
have  an  eye,  in  her  civilities,  to  the  letting  of  the 
premises;  for,  although  she  neither  admired 
"  the  young  fnle,  wi'^he  hassock  o'  hair  on  his 
mouth,"  nor  "  the  upsettin'  Miss,"  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  his  blacks  looked  like  a  respectable 
person,  who  could  pay  his  way ;  and  he,  more- 
over, "  wore  linens  like  a  drap  o'  May  dew." 
Mistress  Linton  had  her  own  way  of  juicing  of 
character  and  circumstances — and  she  was  sel- 
dom far  wrong. 

When  the  young  g^irl,  who  acted  as  her  adju- 
tant, or  orderly,  returned  after  her,  carrying  a 
tray,  Herbert  was  paying  his  respects  to  Violet 
in  the  window. 

"  His  presence  be  about  us  ! — an*  do  ye  ken 
Miss  Violet  too !  This  hag  been  a  mornia'  for 
the  forgathering  o'  auld  freends.  Ane  might 
think  the  fairies  and  warlocks  had  been  among 
us ;  for  Miss  Violet  is  just  a  bairn  o'  my  ain,  if 
I  may  be  sae  bald ;  and  a  bonny  bairn  she  was— 
and  will  be  again;  wan  and  shilpy  as  she  aowlooks 


in  this  reeky  unhalesome  toun.  .  .  .  But  d'ye 
think  the  gentleman,  your  friend,  is  like  to  come 
to  terms  for  the  house  ? — for  I  hare  ither  twa 
or  three  jobs  i'  my  offer." 

The  confidential  business  of  Mistress  Linton 
for  some  years  back,  had  been  that  of  taking 
charge  of  the  houses  of  absent  families  of  dia- 
tinetion  which  were  to  be  1st ;  and  she  had  found 
it  both  profitable  and  creditable.  Business  of 
this  sort  now  quite  flowed  upon  her.  If  houses 
were  to  be  let  furnished,  she  could  guess,  at  a 
glance,  who  would  take  proper  care  of  the  furni- 
ture ;  and  who  would  promptly  pay  the  rent ;  or 
the  reverse.  And  her  fidelity  and  shrewdness 
had  BO  generally  recommended  her,  that  if  Mrs 
Linton  had  been  able  to  divide  herself  into 
quarters,  she  would  have  found  two  houses  to 
take  care  of  for  each.  Her  first  impression  of 
the  Cripps  party  had  not  l>een  favourable :  but 
she  was  a  Scotswoman ;  Miss  Violet  Hamilton 
appeared  domesticated  among  them,  and  Mr 
Charles  Herbert  was  their  friend. 

Whether  this  young  gentleman  shirked  ap- 
pearing en  famitte  in  very  public  and  fashionable 
streets  with  so  gay  and  striking  a  division  of  the 
Talented  Family,  or  whether  he  really  had  the 
document  to  seek  out  and  despatch  by  that  day's 
post  to  his  cousin  at  Brussels,  of  which  he  spoke, 
he  remained  to  search  for  it,  with  the  help  of 
Mrs  Linton ;  and  perhaps  with  another  thought. 
He  had  been  much  struck  with  the  manner 
of  Violet  on  the  former  day.  He  had  followed 
the  party  for  some  time,  when  she  was  walking 
with  little  Cripps.  It  was  the  first  time,  save 
for  a  few  hurried  moments,  on  the  morning  of 
the  hustings,  that  be  had  seen  her  in  day-ligiit. 
She  was  beautiful — yes,  very  beautiful  ;  and 
there  was  anrand  her  the  "something  th»n 
beauty  dearer" — sympathy,  affinity,  fascination. 
Charles  Herbert  did  not  then  attempt  to  trace 
the  source  of  the  emotion  or  interest  with  which 
this  fair  girl  was  suddenly  inspiring  him.  Ha 
pitied  her ;  that  he  distinctly  knew.  And  she 
seemed  so  ingenuous,  so  sweetly  modest,  so  un- 
like all  around  her,  so  ill-placed ;  so  truly 
the  "fair  lily"  of  Juliana  Stocks.  Mr  Her- 
bert escaped  out  of  the  maze  of  reverie  by 
thinking,  "  She  is  a  fine-spirited  girl  that  Juit. 
ana  Stocks,  and  will  turn  out  a  fine  woman,  in 
spite  of  her  mother's  nonsense." 

"  This  looks  like— this  is,  the  paper  which  Mr 
Shuffleton  wants — •  MS.  Hint*  for  the  Oume  of 

Short  Whitt,  by  tha  late  Cohmel  S .'      Yes, 

this  is  it.  And  so  you  knew  Miss  Violet  Hamil- 
ton in  Guernsey  }  You  have  been  a  graat  tra- 
veller, Mrs  Linton." 

"  'Deed,  sir,  I  did  nae  sic  thing.  It  was  at 
hame  (her  constant  term  for  Scotland)  that  I 
kenn'd  Miss  Violet,  and  her  father,  the  Major,, 
afore  her ;  though  as  to  what  Hamiltons  they 
properly  belong  I  never  could  get  satisfactioB. 
Tiie  Hamiltons  lie  mostly  west  aws,  the  way  ef 
Lenerickshire  and  Renfrewshire.  And  I'm  no 
just  sare-*-that  is,  a'thegether  sure — wliether  the 
Major  was  hame-born,  or  in  America.  I  defy  ye, 
BOW,  to  ken  a  Scot  by  hit  motiier  tongue ;  vei* 
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it  bat  tbe  akipper  o'  a  Berwick  smack,  tliejr  roaua 
a'  knap  and  yaff  English.  When  I  gaed  hame 
vith  the  Major  and  Misa  Violet,  I  met  a  sair 
change,  let  me  tell  ye,  on  the  kintra,  Mr 
Charles:  but  as  for  speakin'  English,  ye  ken  we 
beat  ye  dean  at  that,  like  a'  thing  else,  ance  we 
begin."  And  Mistress  Linton  gave  a  patriotic 
chuckle. 

"  Yon  went  with  them  to  Scotland,  then  ?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  did,  wi'  the  Major  and  his 
little  daughter  ;  I  was  head  cham'erniaid — that's, 
I  had  charge  o'  the  napery,  in  thae  days,  at  the 

hotel  where  they  put  up^M ^"s,  that  now 

ii :  but  a  thought  o'  hnme  often  cam  owre  my 
heart ;  there  was  a  chield — but,  touts,  what  need 
I  tell  you  o'  that !  I  had  eneuch  o'  warld's  gear 
gathered  amang  ye ;  and  I  thought  if  I  could  get 
a  bit  cot-house,  like,  and  a  kail-yard,  about  the 
Borthwick  water.side,  and  sit  under  a  gospel 
ministry ;  though  Lon'on  is  no  scant  o'  savoury 
preachers,  nor  yet  o'  kirk  ordinances,  I  maun  say 
that  for't ;  and  if  I  might,  after  my  experience, 
(et  a  pattern  to  the  wives  o'  the  parish,  and 
maybe  mortify  a  trifle  for  the  poor  in  the  hands 
o'  the  Kirk  Session,  and  set  up  a  bit  grave-stane 
to  my  honoured  and  godly  parents,  under  which 
I  might  at  last  lay  me  down  in  peace  mysel', 
as  the  Psalmist  says" 

"  But  you  came  back  to  London,"  interrupted 
Herbert,  an:xious  to  come  to  the  main  point ; 
though  in  so  fair  a  train  of  obtaining  the  whole 
personal  bisCory  of  Mistress  Marion  Linton. 

"  Ye  may  say  that ; — cam  back !  and  am  mair 
than  ashamed  o't.  But  I  found  some  alteration 
yonder;  and  though  in  spirituals,  and  the  wechtier 
matters  o'  tbe  law,  we  may  hae  the  heels  o'  the 
English — which  they  darna  deny!  —yet  there 
«ra  a  hantle  alaistry,  clarty  ways  o'  doin'  about 
a  house,  and  a  table,  that  I  had  fallen  out  o'  the 
oae  o',  to  say  nae  worse,  while  in  Lon'on." 

"But  Major  Hamilton.'  be  was  a  gentleman; 
—a  man  of  gtM>d  family,  I  mean.  His  profession 
made  him  a  gentleman." 

"  A  gentleman,  Maister  Charles  !  Gude  save 
nsT  cried  Mistress  Linton,  making  wide  her 
fitf,  grey-green  eyes,  in  very  wonderment ; 
"  vasna  be  a  Major  o'  Licht  Horse,  a  Hamil- 
toa,  and  a  Scotsman  ?  I'll  uphaud  him  gentle 
to  the  day  o'  Judgment,  if  I  should  baud  him  by 
the  lug  till    then — ay,    every  inch    o'  him; 


though  the  gentry  at  bame  have  a  confoonded 
trick  o'  pride,  in  stepping  a'  into  tbe  auldest  son 
and  trooping  aff  the  lave  wi'  deil.be-licket,  an 
it  be  na  a  bit  post,  or  a  commission  at  an  orra 
time ;  and  that  foul-mouthed  tinkler  ye  ca' 
Cobbett,  casting  it  in  our  teeth,  till  I'm  sure,  if 
I  had  tbe  means,  I  would  rather  pay  it  out  o' 
my  ain  pouch  than  disgrace  the  kintra.  .  .  . 
You  English  have  more  sense  than  divide  your 
gear  amang  your  bairns  that  gait." 

"  It  is  an  abominable  trick,  indeed,  Mrs  Lin- 
ton :  then,  I  fear,  the  Major  was  not  very  rich  ?" 

"  Ye  may  say  that.  Rich !  And  the  puir 
young  leddy.  Do  ye  ken  onything,  Maister 
Charles,  of  how  she  gets  her  bread  ?  She  sayi 
she  has  neither  kith  nor  kin  alive ;  and  she  does 
na  look  very  fit  for  hard  wark  neither;  though, 
to  be  sure,  there's  the  manty-making  line  was 
ance  very  respectable  for  born  gentlewomen  at 
bame,  as  weel  as  the  millendrey  and  the  gum- 
flowers.  Your  ain  mother,  Maister  Charles, 
could  put  mony  a  bit  job  in  Miss  Violet's  way  for 
a  word  o'  your  mouth.  She  is  bound  up  in  you, 
that  leddy  ;  and  the  best  of  leddies  she  is.  It 
was  her  wished  me  to  this  boose." 

Charles  Herbert  could  stand  this  maundering 
no  longer ;  so  he  left  his  garrulous  informant 
abruptly  ;  and,  without  answering  one  of  her 
official  queries  relating  to  the  probable  solvency 
of  tbe  house  of  Cripps. 

♦  •  •  »  ♦ 

A  month  had  passed ;  tbe  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  Professor  Cryppes  were  completed, 
though  his  family  had  not  yet  joined  him  ;  bis 
house  was  open  to  company  ;  and,  much  to  the 
relief  of  Violet,  he  had  peremptorily  settled  that 
Mr  Jack  should  remain  in  the  Temple,  and  cul- 
tivate the  muses,  politics,  and  knowledge  of  tbe 
town ;  merely  gracedby  the  knowledge  diligently 
spread  among  his  cronies,  that  he  had  a  hand- 
some sister,  and  a  father,  the  celebrated  Profes- 
sor Cryppes,  who  bad  a  fine  house,  and  kept  an 
equipage,  somewhere  about  tbe  Regent's  Park. 

During  this  eventful  month,  the  Professor  bad 
been  most  diligent  in  tbe  use  of  every  possible 
means  available  to  Talent ;  but  his  patient  lam 
hours  and  admirable  tact,  while  bis  fortunes 
were  thus  between  winning  and  losing,  must 
be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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n*  Poetical  Work*  ofEhenexer  EUiott,  the  Com, 
Lavi  Rhymer, 
Im  Ins  toatfU^  adition  of  the  worka  of  the  ipoat 
t  «r  the  Poet*  of  the  People  ha*  appeared,  in  a  form 
Icn  it  univettally  acceaaible.  The  content*  of 
ftwuiBinn  volnme*  of  poetry  are  given  \n  one,  at  the 
MKaf  Aar^Uing*;  and  in  a  handaome  form,  and  clear 
*nt>  Will  the  worlc*  of  Bora*  were  presented  to  the 
m^  m»  aaidi  popular  gift  as  this  liai  been  heetowed 
Sm  ■wli'l^i  iM^UlNb  M^b  imnortal  men.    For  ui 


to  epeak  at  this  time  of  the  dajr  of  EUiott  aud  his  poetry, 
would  be  more  than  saper&aotu ;  though  we  wish  we  could 
here  refer  to  the  high,  but  not  more  high  than  juat,  opi- 
nion* of  the  Edinburgh  Remeur,  Blackwotd't  ifagamne, 
and  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  while  Bulwer  wsa  its 
editor;  all  pronounced  when  Elliott  ws*  much  lesa  tralf 
appreciated  a*  a  poet  than  he  i*  now ;  and  alnce  which 
period  nearly  all  his  admirable  lyrica,  thoae  composition* 
in  which  are  combined  the  strength  with  the  beauty  of 
hi*  geniu*,  have  appeared. 
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MaxwelVt  Life  of  Wellington,    Vol.  I.,  oetavo, 

pp.  512. 
'  Tbii  it  what  pabliihen  call  s  crack  book  in  all  the 
exterior  appUancei.  It  is  well  printed  ;  liandsomeljr  em- 
bellished with  original  portraits,  rlgnettrs,  and  scenic 
plate*;  and  furnished  with  useful  military] maps  and 
plan*  of  the  principal  battles  in  which  the  Duke  has  been 
engaged.  The  more  important  portion  of  the  work,  the 
Life,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Maxwell,  author  of  "  Stories 
of  Waterloo,"  who,  we  beliere,  served  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  Despatches,  has 
written  his  own  public  life.  These  only  require  In  be  con- 
densed, arranged,  and  interwoven  with  the  leading  his- 
torical incidents  of  the  last  forty  years,  to  present  the 
world  with  a  biography  of  Wellington  in  the  best  poss- 
ible fbrm,  as  it  is  in  substance  a  personal  narrative — 
almost  an  autobiography.  Mr  Maxwell  appear*  to  have 
accomplished  his  task  with  judgment  and  care,  as  if  sti- 
mulated by  a  high  sense  of  the  delicate  and  honourable 
office  he  assumed,  in  being  the  biographer  of  the  most 
•agacioni  and  fortunate  soldier  and  statesman  of  our  age. 
The  half  of  the  Srst  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Duke's 
Indian  campaigns ;  and  it  closes  with  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Tagus,  after  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  What  the  reader  misses  in  this  Life,  and  in 
every  other,  of  Wellington,  is  persona^  history ;  traits  of 
character :  but  for  these  we  fear  that  few  or  no  materials 
exist.  How  mnch  interest  does  the  intermixture  uf  per- 
tonal  history  give  to  the  Life  of  Nelson. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher' t  Playt, 

The  Pint  Part  of  an  edition  of  the  works  of  these 
twin  writers,  has  been  published  by  Moxon.  An  Intro, 
duction,  by  Southey,  is  announced.  Moxon  has  also 
added  to  hi*  Unique  Cheap  Library,  the  <<F.ssays  of 
Elia,"  and  published  "  Shelley's  Prose  Works,"  on  which 
we  may  have  something  to  say  hereafter.  Another  of 
these  publications  is  Pringle's  charming  book,  "A  Resi- 
dence in  South  Africa,"  of  which  we  have  so  often 
tpoken  with  praise  and  affection  that  we  fear  to  aay  more 
on  the  mbject. 

Be  Foe'e  Works. 

An  edition  of  this  popular  favourite  is  appearing  in 
the  cheap  form.  It  commences  with  "•Colonel  Jack." 
In  a  popular  aelect  library,  a  good  deal  of  De  Foe  might 
be  spared ;  but  this  is  meant  to  be  a  complete  work ;  and 
the  author  is  well  worthy  of  entire  preservation.  Besides 
being  sound  in  his  opinions,  he  is  genuinely  and  racily 
English. 

Worht  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

A  fourth  volume  ha*  been  added  to  those  published 
iome  months  back  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  fifth  may  yet  make 
It*  appearance,  which  will  be  *o  much  the  better.  The 
contents,  save  a  few  speeches  delivered  at  the  period  when 
all  the  British  woitd  was  mad,  and  when  wit*  kindled 
into  orators  and  poet*,  conaist  of  well-remembered 
paper*  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  i*  a  real  misfortune 
to  an  author,  (or  hi*  pnblisheni  ?)  when  no  sweet  obli- 
vious symp  has  made  him  he  forgotten  in  the  periodical 
works,  before  he  re-appears  in  the  collected  volume; 
and  to  this,  we  apprehend,  our  author  must  submit,  so 
fkr  as  reading  persons  of  mature  age  are  concerned. 
Under  such  misfortune,  an  author  ought  to  be,  nowadays, 
eaaily  consolable.  In  the  note*  to  theae  paper*,  and 
they  are  far  too  few,  we  find  that  Mr  Sydney  Smith 
does  not  consider  the  New  Poor  Law  "  admirable,"  a* 
he  deaeribe*  it,  an  ill-considered  measure ;  and  he  raise* 
ofir  opinion  of  the  sagacity,  be  it  for  evil  or  good,  of  the 


Duke  of  WeUington,  when  he  itote*  that  tlie  wary  Dak* 
wished  that  it  should  be  fir*t  tried  in  a  few  counties 
round  London ;  eonntie*  where  a  tight  hand  could  be 
held  over  insurgents  and  chartists.  In  another  note, 
which  Mr  Smith  fancies  it  needful  to  prefoce  with — ^'  I 
was  a  sincere  friend  to  Reform ;  I  am  so  still" — he  ex< 
presses  uneasiness  at  the  reform  we  have  witnessed  having 
been  so  violent  in  its  progress.  He  is  alarmed  nt  the  yeo- 
manry  which  should  never,  according  to  the  Whig  faith, 

have  been  up—being  put  down,  as  he  imagines,  to  please 
the  Radicals ;  but,  a*  we  believe,  to  leuen  local  Tory 
power.  Again,  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  Cheap  Postage, 
forced  on  the  Whigs  by  the  People,  Radical,  Whig,  and 
Tory—:"  The  nonsensical  Penny-Post  Scheme ;"  whichin- 
dicatea  a  state  of  opinion  so  very  far  behind  1840,  that 
we  shall  say  nothing  about  it. 

"  Sincere  friend  of  Reform"  a*  Mr  Smith  it,  he  be. 
lieve*  that  both  Whigs  and  Tories  have  been  far  too 
yielding,  or  too  much  afraid  of  the  People;  and,  as 
regards  the  former,  for  a  reason  of  all  imaginable  rea- 
sons the  most  lingular,  "  because  they  have  become  Min- 
isters upon  principles  of  chivalry  and  gallantry.''  Doca 
he  mean,  since  the  atbir  of  the  Bed-Chamber  women  ? 
With  his  "one  principle"  of  public  conduct,  we  can  en. 
tirely  agree  ;  though,  we  are  lorry  to  say,  that  ministry 
has  never  yet  been  aeen  in  England  that  acted  upon  it 
— "  Do  what  yon  think  right,  and  take  place  and  power 
aa  an  accident !  Upon  any  other  plan,  office  is  labour, 
shabbiness,  and  sorrow."  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  may,  at 
the  same  time,  be  salary,  jtatronage,  and  power.  We  fear 
Mr  Smith  is  neither  an  admirer  of  female  heads  of  the 
Church  nor  of  the  State.  In  a  brief  note,  referring  to 
Neckar's  propo*aI  for  modelling  the  government  of  France 
on  that  of  Britain,  but  correcting  the  abuse*  which  have 
crept  into  the  English  Constitution,  and  among  other  cor« 
rections,  re-establishing  the  saliqu*  law;  onr author  re- 
marks, slily — "  A  nnnt  sensible  and  valuable  law,  banishinf 
gallantry  and  chivalry  from  cabinets,  and  preventing  the 
amiable  antics  of  great  statesmen."  In  a  note  upon  a 
passage  more  than  insinuating  the  Ihllibility,  the  mere 
human  natnre  of  bishops,  this  clergyman  remark*—^'  I 
have  aeen,  in  the  coune  of  my  life,  a*  the  mind  of  the 
prelate  decayed,  wifk-biabops,  daughter-bishops,  butler, 
bishops,  and  even  cook  and  honsekeeper-biahope." 

Arago'i  Life  of  Watt. 
Messrs  Adam  and  Charles  Black  have  republiahad  the 
translation  of  Arago'a  Memoir,  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  N'ew  Philotophieal  Journal.  Lord 
Brougham's  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  water,  and  Loid  Jeffrey's  eulogy  on  Watt,  together 
with  a  paper  on  the  advantages  of  machinery,  form,  with 
the  Memoir,  a  homogenous  small  volume,  full  of  interaat 
to  patriotic  men  and  men  of  science. 

Pictures  of  the  French  by  Them  selves, 
Are  still  coming  out.  They  are  learching  and  graphic ;  bot 
we  could  wish  the  French  had  something  better,  neir 
and  then,  to  tell  of  themselves.  These  pictures  convey  a 
dark,  disagreeable,  and  certainly  a  one<«lded  view  of 
French  Society.  Tiiere  are,  however,  truth,  beauty,  and 
thougbtfhines*  in  such  sketches  as  the  CA<n^iooas<na 
( Ftmm*  de  Menage)  and  the  Canut,  the  nickname  fi>r 
the  silk-weaver  of  Lyon*.  The  fall  length  of  the  CanuC* 
figure  in  hi*  holiday  dre**  is  inimitable.  It  mn*t  Iiave 
taken  many  generations  of  weaving  to  have  reduced  the 
Canut  to  hi*  pretent  dwindled  and  dittorted  fAgtiqme  ; 
and  tliere  if  no  caricature  abont  him.  The  condition  of 
the  Oamut  esemi,  howerer,  better  than  that  af  the  t^iora. 
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ttrti  In  «nr  Isrgs  towni^  and  gmatly  topertor  to  that  of 
(or  kind-loom  weavsn.  He  works  in  hia  onrn  hoaae  ; 
which  is  not  a  palaea,  nor  rarjr  well  furniihed,  though  it 
yomuu  comforts.  He  has  no  glass  in  bis  windows  ; 
sU-paper  being  the  bad  subatitnte :  but  he  has  bow. 
ftti  with  jUlfflowen  and  wallflowers,  somewhat  like  his 
kiethren  in  Spitalfields ;  and  a  jar  of  pinma  and  cherries 
fuseiiid  in  brandy,  which  he  offers  to  his  friends  and 
raiMts.  Ue  gata  three  meals  »-day.  For  breakfast, 
iadiSerent  cheese  flaronred  with  garlic ;  butter  and 
bread,  of  course.  Tn  Franca,  bread  is,  indeed,  the  staff  of 
U<«.  For  dinner  he  has  pickled  pork,  potatoes,  and 
dee<e;  cheese  again  at  supper,  and  stock-flab,  which 
W  him  eqnsls  tnrbot  or  salmon.  His  ordinary  beveraije 
h  wine  at  threepence  a  bottle,  which  in  France,  should  be 
DO  despicable  tipple  ;  but  the  Canut,  in  bad  limes,  is  fre- 
^nently  obliged  to  content  himself  with  water.  He  rises 
early  to  hia  loom,  and  goes  late  to  bed ;  but  he  enjoys  a 
nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  Sunday  and  Monday  are 
eatira  holiday*.  On  Sunday  morning  he  goes  to  the  barber 
aad  gets  rid  of  the  filth  of  the  week';  goes  to  the  market. 
yhce ;  diseosse*  the  prospects  of  trade ;  and,  after  dinner, 
waDts,  plays  at  bowls,  or  goes  a-fisbing.  In  the  evenings 
be  goes  to  the  theatre^  or  sings  drinking  songs  in  a  public 
haose  with  his  friends,  and  gels  a  little  tipsy.  When  he 
■larries,  all  this  is  reformed.  He  now  shaTes  himself;  no 
■Mta  frequents  public  houses  ;  and  goes  only  once  a  quar. 
tsr  to  the  theatre,  with  his  wife;  regularly  attends  mass, 
snd  amoaea  himself,  with  hia  family.  The  Canut t  con- 
stant Inxnry  is  snaff ;  he  does  not  smoke.  He  enjoys 
three  great  holidays  a-year — Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sun- 
day, and  Christmas  Day.  "  They  generally  '  go  off*  with 
gnat  edat.  For  these  occasions,  are  particularly  reserred 
a  bg  of  mnttoo,  a  turkey,  and  a  faTonrite  dish  of  sauasgas. 
The  Canut  knows  no  greater  luxuries;  and  the  discur 
rioD  of  these  drlicaciss  is  seasoned  by  cheerful  conrersa- 
tisn,  hearty  laughter,  and  comic  songs." — Happy  Canut! 
CooceiTS  a  Turkey  in  the  cellars  of  Manchester !  Such 
Pidwrt*  tf  th»  Frendt  we  do  like  as  this  of  the  Canut, 
aad  a  few  more;  bat  of  soma  of  them,  the  less  we  hear 
te  better. 

Fere^i  Seliqtte*  of  Ancient  Poetry. 
The  cheap  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  parts,  is 
wmw  completed.  The  book  should  have  had  an  editor, 
aad  a  few  explanatory  and  illustrative  notes.  Yet,  take 
h  ail  in  all,  few  more  desirable  popular  collections  of 
fstti)  could  have  appeared  than  this,  which,  sixty  years 
siDoc,  revived  the  spirit  of  Gothic  and  National  poetry  in 
Eaglaad  snd  Germany,  and  helped  to  give  ns  a  Words, 
vatth  and  a  Scott. 

Low;  a  Play  in  Five  Act*.    By  James  Sheridan 
Knowles. 

Wa  only  notice  this  new  drama,  (which,  before  the  let 
af  rcbnnry,  1840,  many  mnat  have  seen  performed,  and 
■asiy  Bsre  pemsed,)  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the 
fablie  taalc  shewing  one  healthy  and  natural  symptom, 
ia  iht  BB&iiinf  admiratitm  felt  for  Knowles'  genial  and 
ttons.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  classical 
r  yat  to  the  romantic,  nor  the  sentimental,  nor 
■  to  any  other  aect  or  school  whatever,  aave 
I  sisasiintary  one ;  and  he  is  felt,  understood,  and 
— iHimss,  perhaps,  for  the  mere  truth  of  his  aims 
aatttariayUeity  of  his  means ;  and  this  is  not  the  least 
■MkMHy  pvoad  of  gratulation,  if  not  to  the  author, 
■ptttikm  €Mc,  desponding  over  the  symptoms  of  decay. 
k  Ittmry  and  dramatic  taate. 


Eneyelopmdia  of  Field  Sporli.  Parts  II.  &  III. 
Once  for  all,  we  must  notice  this  as  a  genutTie  work  ; 
at  once  popular  and  learned,  and  over-brimming  with 
knowledge,  presented  in  the  most  captivating  form.  The 
superabuudant  tiny  vignettes  are  truly  illustrative,  and 
most  creditable  to  the  designer.  Fart  II.  contains, 
among  other  attractive  sections,  cricket,  golfing,  bowU 
ing,  archery,  &c  &c.;  and  then  the  author  plies  the 
reader  with  a  little  of  the  solid  matter  of  natural  his- 
tory and  animal  physiology — the  history  and  the  philoso. 
phy  of  field  sports  being  intended  to  proceed  amicably, 
and  hand  in  hand ;  blending  the  useful  with  the  agree- 
able. 
Remarkg  on  Arago'a  Statements  Regarding  the 

Invention  of  the  Steam-Engine.     By  Hugo 

Reid. 

Mr  Reid  and  other  men  of  science  imagine  that  the 
French  savan  has  done  but  Vanty  justice  to  Watt,  and 
the  other  eminent  Englishmen  who  preceded  him  in  the 
discovery  of  the  application  of  the  powers  of  steam.  Mr 
Reid  read  his  *<  Remarks,"  before  the  Philosophical  So. 
ciety  of  Glasgow,  without  any  idea,  apparently,  of  their 
going  farther :  but  the  other  members  of  the  Institution, 
participating  in  his  patriotic  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
Old  England  and  its  men  of  science,  it  was  suggested  by 
them  that  the  Essay  should  be  published.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  M.  Arago  may  partake,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  patriotic  vanity  which  is  said  to  distinguish  all 
Frenchmen.  But  we  can  give  no  opinion  on  the  subject, 
save  that,  as  Mr  Hugo  Reid  has  devoted  very  great  atten- 
tion to  the  steam.engine,  he  most  be  eminently  qualified 
to  decide  whether  Arago  has  been  more  true  to  the  glory 
of  France  than  to  the  glory  of  science. 

Lithograph  of  the  Ornamental   Design*  of 
Watteau. 

A  selection  of  these  designs  has  been  finely  and  accu. 
rately  lithographed  by  Mr  William  Nichol,  of  this  city. 
The  plates  are  of  the  exact  siie  of  the  originals,  and  may, 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  fao  limile*.  They  will,  at  least, 
give  students  in  the  art  of  design,  as  it  Is  subservient  to 
the  decoration  of  apartments,  furniture,  and  furniture  fab. 
rics,  a  perfect  idea  of  the  luxuriant  and  florid,  though,  to 
our  feeling,  somewhat  meretricious  style  of  Watteau. 
Short  Whist.  "  By  Major  A. 

This  seems  a  competent  plain  guide  to  the  favourite 
English  game  at  cards.  Where  the  author  is  at  a  loss,  in 
a  disputed  rule,  he  consults  that  great  authority,  Charles 
Lamb's  friend,  Mrs  Battle.  But  we  doubt  if  she  could 
have  countenanced  short  whist  Indeed,  Msjor  A.  ad- 
mits as  much.  Mrs  Battle  liked  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
full  ten  points.  Major  A.  repudiates  gaming;  but  short 
whist  is  a  considerable  approximation  to  gaming,  or  at 
least  towards  gaming  temptations,  when  compared  with 
Mrs  Battle's  stubborn  game.  Major  A.'s  work  appears  to 
be  an  authority  with  the  modern  London  clubs,  in  which 
the  rules  of  the  game  have  undergone  considerable  refor- 
mation  since  they  were  fixed  by  Hoyle  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors. 
Extracts  from  Holy  Writ  and  Religious  Author*  ; 

intended  as  Help*  to  Meditation  and  Prayer. 

By  CapUin  Sir  Nesbit  J.  Willoughby. 

This  work  is  intended  principally  for  soldiers  and  sea- 
men; and  ite  brief  texts  and  apt  sentences  are  probably 
better  adapted  to  promote  their  knowledge  of  Scripture 
than  more  elaborate  treatiaet.  The  compilation  is  printed 
for  gratiiitpqf  circulation, 
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^tiayt  on  Poetry  and  Somanee.  By  George 
Moir^Profesaer  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Univergity 
of  Edinburgh.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica." 

A  uMliil  and  perfectly  aaA  guide  tbii  to  the  joniif 
Undent  in  polite  literature.  There  ii  nothing  bold,  para, 
dozical,  or  innorating  in  Mr  Molr's  theorlei  or  canoni. 
He  walks  by  the  light,  and  almof  t  in  the  footileps,  of 
The  Edinburgh  Rmieu  ;  and  illnstratei  hia  critical  opi- 
niona  by  drawing,  aptly  and  copioosly,  upon  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt,  and  other  critica.  This,  ia  indeed,  the  great 
merit  of  the  treatiaei. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  ia  devoted  to  "  A 
Treatise  on  Rhetoric,"  by  W.  Spalding,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
leas  auperficial,  and  displaying  more  originality  and  aelf. 
reliance,  than  the  eaaaya  on  the  more  popular  aubjecta : 
but,  unfortunately,  from  ita  very  nature,  much  leaa  at- 
tractive to  the  readera  of  Encyelopediaa.  Mr  Moir 
iaof  opinion  that  Scott— the  author  of  "The  Bride  of 
I  jmmermoor,"  <'  Kenilworth,"  «  Waverley,"  and  «  Old 
Mortality,"  who  ia  found  inferior  to  other  fictioniata  in 
several  pointa,  "  yielda  to  the  author  of  '  Anaatasina'  tn 
depth  of  feeling  i"  and  that  Mrs  Inchbald'a  aecond  novel, 
"Nature  and  Art,"  ia  justly  reckoned  much  inferior  to 
ber  "  Simple  Story."    There  ia  no  accounting  for  taatea  ! 

Voyage  of  the  Dutch  Brig  of  War  Dourga,  in  the 

Moluccan  Archipelago,  and  the  Southern  Coatt 

of  jVeio  Guinea. 

Theae  voyages  were  made  during  the  years  1826-26. 
The  narrative  of  them  ia  translated  from  the  Dutch  of 
the  navigator  Kloff,  by  George  Earle,  author  of  the 
"  Eastern  Seas,"  who  may  be  aupposed  at  home  on  this 
ground.  Our  rapidly  increasing  Australian  settlements, 
and  our  Indian  dominions,  give  great  importance  to 
those  intermediate  regions,  whirh  were  the  scene  of  KlofiF's 
investigation.  But  the  work  in  question  is,  in  the  mean, 
while,  mainly  interesting,  from  the  description  of  the 
natives  of  the  various  islands  at  which  the  Dourga 
touched.  Captain  Kloff  visited  people  in  every  atage  of 
civilisation  under  the  highest. 

Wrtght't    Life  and   Campaign*    of   Wellington. 
Vol.  I.    Pp.  476. 

How  many  volumes  there  may  be  of  tfais  Life  we  can- 
not tell :  but  the  fiiat  brings  the  Memoirs  down  to  the 
Battle  of  Vimeira.  Contemporary  Chronicles  and  Regis- 
ters, and  the  recent  publications  connected  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  have  afforded  the  compiler  a  atore 
of  valuable  materials,  of  which  he  appeara  to  have  made 
good  use.  The  work  will,  with  mapy,  have  value  from 
the  portraita  alone.  They  are  numerous,  and  well 
executed ;  already  including  many  of  the  eminent  com- 
manders and  statesmen  of  the  era.  Among  these  are 
Camvallit  ;  the  Marguitei  qf  Welleileg,  Angleteg, 
and  Halting*  ;  Lord  Lgnedoch  ;  Sir  David  Saird  ;  Sir 
George  Murray  ;  Lord  Castlereagh ;  Lord  Grenville, 
^c.  ^0.    The  Life  is,  in  fact,  a  picture-gallery. 

The  Maiden  Monarch;  or,  the  Island  Queen. 
A  Romance  in  two  volumes. 
This  is  the  dream  of  some  philanthropic  enthusiast, 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  ridicule,  were  the  attempt 
either  jfist  or  wise.  So  fiir  is  such  a  design  from  ua,  that 
we  (ttmestly  wiah  our  graciona  Lady  may  read  and  profit 
by  the  example  of  the  Maiden  Hajeaty  of  Utopia.  The 
purpose  of  the  romance  wouhl  sanctify  greater  absurdity 
than  ia  found  in  it 


Part  I.  Malte  Brun  and  Balbi'e  Syttemt  of 
Geography.  Abridged.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edin* 
burgh. 

This  i*  an  Important  work,  for  which  the  publishers, 
as  we  learn  from  their  prospectus,  have  organised  an  effi- 
cient and  powerful  ataft  The  preparation  of  the  addi* 
tional  materiala — tboae  connected  with  Statistica,  Political 
Geography,  atid  Topography — have  been  going  fbrward  for 
several  years.  The  First  Part  has  reached  us  too  late  to 
permit  of  any  detail  being  at  present  given  of  the  plan  or 
contents. 

Mudie's  Moral  Man.    Mudie'e  Social  Man. 

Theae  are  diatinct  and  aeparate  treatises,  with  connexion 
in  their  purpose.  The  first  work  treats  of  the  moral 
nature,  training,  and  dntiea  of  man,  in  a  free,  discursive^ 
and  practical  manner,  but  with  a  methodical  artange- 
ment.  The  second  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  System  of  Mudie's  popular  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, and  Whole  Doty  of  Man. 

Grecian  Storie*.  By  Maria  Hack. 
These  historical  narratives,  for  juvenile  readers,  are 
composed  on  the  popular  plan  of  the  entertaining  and  in- 
structive stories  of  the  authoress,  relating  to  England  in 
the  olden  time.  They  will  be  valuable,  especially  to  tb« 
non-classical,  as  an  accurate  pictnia  of  Greece,  its  annall, 
and  ita  great  men. 

Gilbert'*  Modern  Atlas.    Part  I. 

Of  this  Atlas,  we  are  hardly  yet  qualified  to  speak. 
It  is  not  a  very  cheap  work  ;  but  it  is  a  handsome,  and 
may  tuni  out  a  good  one.  The  first  part  containa  a  neat 
coloured  map  of  the  globe.  The  descriptive  letterprea* 
is  by  H.  Ince,  M.  A.  It  ia  clearly  arranged,  in  abort 
aections.  Tlie  site  of  the  Atlas  is  unexceptionable  ;  it  ia 
a  super-royal  quarto ;  not  so  large  as  to  be  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy  on  a  table,  nor  yet  to  small  as  to  tease  the 
student  with  the  minuteness  of  the  parts  traced. 
The  New  Year'*  Party.  By  the  Rev.  TbomM 
Aveling. 

A  story  of  a  domestic  and  religious  character,  very 
neatly  printed,  and  dona  np  in  a  small  tome,  and  oma. 
mented  with  engravings, 

Beminitcencetofan  Old  Traveler.  By  Thomu 
Brown,  Esq. 
A  third  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  of  a  t». 
Inme  of  agreeable  gossip,  gathered  during  tours,  at  Utter^ 
ent  periods,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interesting  part* 
of  the  Continent. 

The  Life  and  Service*  of  Nehon. 
Thia  ia  Vol.  I.  of  a  handsome  reprint  of  Clarke  and 
Macarthur's  Life ;  issued  by  Fisher  and  Son ;  and  embal. 
lished  by  numerous  portraits  of  distingtiished'naval  officera. 

The  Poultry.  Yard.  By  Peter  fioswell  Greenlaw. 
A  nsefnl  treatise  this,  we  presume,  as  the  writer  ha« 
shewn  the  utmoet  deference  and  attention  to  the  opiniaii« 
of  the  great  authorities  of  the  poultry.yard — Mowbray, 
Dickson,  Cobbett,  Remaur,  &c  ftc.  It  ia  also  very 
amuaing  reading. 

The  Ball  ice  Live  on.  By  the  Author  of  a 
Teacher's  Tales. 
A  delightful  little  book  this  for  young  pertooa,  eum- 
bining  geography  and  the  knowledge  derived  from  bookf 
of  travels,  Mrith  the  interest  and  amusement  which  ia  aof* 
to  fix  such  information  in  the  memory. 
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PARLIAMENT. 
PAlLIAmif  T  wuopenfd,  on  the  I6th  of  Jannarjr,  by  th« 
Q«Kn  In  panon.  The  ipewh  from  the  Throne  announced 
ktr  Majmty'a  intended  marrUgf,  and  ezpreiied  confl- 
icoct  that  a  provision  would  be  made  for  the  >n|i. 
port  of  an  ntabi iihment  suitnble  to  the  rank  of  the 
Prince  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  It  then  referred, 
in  Ta|ue  terma,  to  the  affiiirt  of  Spain ;  the  Lerant ; 
Poria  I  th«  quarrel  with  China ;  the  snccesa  of  the  Mili- 
tary Ezpediiian  in  India,  to  the  West  of  the  Indus;  the 
aftirt  of  Canada ;  the  State  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
in  Ireland:  and  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Eccle. 
iiastiad  Commissioners  in  England,  in  relation  to  the 
Chnrch.  The  reduction  of  the  Postage,  and  the  existing 
csmmcrciBl  embarrassments,  were  then  shortly  noticed ; 
and  the  speech  closed  with  an  allusion  to  the  spirit  of 
innbordlnation  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
•saiasion  of  the  declaration  that  the  intended  husband  of 
the  Queen  was  a  Protestant,  led,  as  might  have  been  an> 
ttdpated,  to  complainta  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
hi  the  one  House,  and  of  Lord  Wincheleea,  in  the  other, 
ia  irhieh.  we  regret  to  say,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
jained.  Lord  Wincbelsea  indulged  in  his  annual  tirade 
against  O'Connell,  with  more  than  his  usual  violence. 
Lord  Broogham  went  at  great  length  into  the  alarming 
Mate  of  the  country,  and  recommended  the  Repeal 
•f  tk«  Corn-Laws  and  Extensiotf  of  the  Franchise, 
t*  pat  down  Chartism  in  Britain,  and  the  payment 
•fihe  Catholic  priests  for  tranquillizing  Ireland.  Lord 
Stanhope  proposed  his  care  for  all  evils,  to  be  the  Repeal 
ef  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  "An  Action  on  the  Currency," 
tkatis,a  flood  ofpaper  money.  The  case  of  Stockdale  occu- 
|M  the  whole  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  se- 
esad  night  of  its  sitting.  Stockdale  was  called  in  and  ex- 
amined ;  and,  after  a  long  debate,  Lord  John  Koasell's 
■wtioD, '  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  contempt  and 
tnaehof  the  privileges  of  the  House,'  was  carried  by  249 
(•too ;  and  it  was  subsequently  resolved,  that  he  be  com- 
odttrd  to  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  by  a  ma- 
joity  ef  239  to  I3S.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be, 
ttat,  in  this  dispnle,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  House 
*iU  be  worsted  by  the  courts  of  law. 

ENGLAND. 

Cou-Laws  aKD  Craktish — We  regret  to  find 
Alt  the  Chartists  are,  in  many  places,  both  in  Scotland 
sad  England,  still  opposing  the  Repeal  of  the  Com- 
Laws ;  and,  as  the  landed  interest  is  too  powerful  for 
tkt  midlle  class,  the  piorlsion-monopol  y  may  be  consider- 
ed secnte  for  the  present.  Whether  the  Chartists  are  ad- 
nadng  their  chance  of  obtaining  the  Extension  of  the 
SoftigF  by  their  conduct  on  the  Corn-Law  question,  may 
*«0  W  doubted.  To  pretend,  as  is  still  dune,  that  the 
Bspeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  would  reduce  wages,  can  impose 
M  BO  one  who  hat  either  reflected  on  the  subject,  or  at- 
JtaMtethe  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  during 
■Uch,  wages,  so  far  from  rising  with  the  price  of  corn, 
knra,  in  most  places,  been  steadily  declining.  That  th* 
Tories  are  at  tlic  bottom  of  this  opposition  on  the  part  of 
tke  ClaHiUs,  we  do  not  believe ;  but  certainly  it  is,  for 
IkifrmnU,  a  very  eftetual  mcaiu  of  embarrassing  the 
Om^Lmt  Bepealafs. 

Was  vith  Cbina. — The  Duke  ef  Wellington  said 
IkM  Mi  eaanlry  ought  not  to  engage  in  a  little  war : 
Im  w  m»  aboat  to  engage  in  a  war  which  ia  not  only 
~         UtUe,  bat  which  is,  moreover,  exceedingly 
Its  HttleiMts  is  aggravated  by  the  peculiar 
«t  wkkh  it  arises.     It  is  well  to  keep  in  view  the 
•flkiafaamL    Opium  has  been,  for  centuries,  a 
article  for  importation   into   China;    and, 
it  mmj  ka*e  been,  for  a  long  period,  smuggled 
wmmttf  ia  HiaU  quantities,  the  trade  in  this 
«M  TV7  iiMMi«hl«nkbl«  UU  of  law  yean.    Abont 


thirty  years  ago,  however,  the  trade  began  to  increase. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  the  im- 
port of  opium  into  China  did  not  exceed  2,500  chests,  of 
about  ISO  pounds  each ;  in  1822,  the  impart  was  4,628 
chests;  in  1831,  20,000  chests;  in  1836,  26,018  chests. 
The  Government  of  China  has  issued  edict  upon  edict 
against  the  importation  of  this  drug,  but  without  efiect. 
In  deference  to  this  prohibition,  the  East  India  Company 
never  embarked  in  the  trade,  which  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  privat*  individuals,  and  nine-tenths  of  it  in 
those  of  British  merchants.  Neither  have  the  Hong 
or  security  merchants  engaged  in  it.  The  opium  it 
kept  on  board  receiving  ships,  lying  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast ;  and  the  price  being  paid,  generally  in 
silver,  and  always  before  hand,  an  order  is  given  for  the 
delivery  of  the  opium.  The  smugglers  come  alongside 
of  the  vessels  during  the  night  to  receive  it,  and  they  con- 
trive to  land  it,  "  putting,"  at  Mr  M'Culluch  says,  '^  the 
nalral  force,  the  custom-house  establishment,  and  police 
of  the  empire,  at  defiance."  The  Chinese  Government, 
at  length  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  this  smuggling  trade ;  the  more  especially  as  the 
increasing  consumption  of  opium  was  producing  the 
most  injurious  effects  on  the  health  and  murals  of  the 
people.  In  order  to  etfect  this  object,  they  did  precisely 
what  we  ourselves,  and  every  other  nation  in  Europe, 
does  every  day,  ia  the  same  circumstances :  tbry  seized 
and  confiscated  the  oontraband  article ;  and,  of  course, 
refused  to  make  any  compensation  for  an  act  they  had 
the  most  undoubted  right  to  make.  Indeed,  the  smug, 
glen  never  thought  of  asking  compensation  from  the 
Chinese  Government  till  the  British  Government  refused 
to  honour  their  drafts  for  the  price  of  the  opium  seized. 
Thii  perfectly  juttifisble  act  of  the  Chinese  we  have 
laid  hold  of  at  a  cause  of  quarrel ;  and  it  was  aggravated 
by  a  circamitance  which  shortly  afterwards  occurred. 
A  party  of  tailors,  landed  from  an  English  vessel,  had  a 
squabble  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  killed  one  of 
them  outright,  and  maltreated  many  others.  The  Chinese 
authorities  demanded  that  the  sailor  should  be  delivered 
up.  Mr  Elliot,  the  British  superintendent,  refuted  the 
demand,  on  the  ground  that  the  Chinese  would  punish 
him,  not  more  severely  than  they  would  have  punished 
a  Chinete  under  inch  circnmstancea,  hut  more  severely 
than  we  would  have  punished  a  Britith  tubject  for  a  like 
offence.  Now,  we  must  demur  to  this  doctrine  of  inter, 
national  law.  Were  a  Chinese  subject  to  commit  a 
crime  in  this  country,  would  our  judges  ever  think  of 
letting  about  an  inquiry  as  to  what  would  have  been  the 
punishment  in  China,  and  award  that  to  the  culprit, 
instead  of  punishing  him  according  to  oar  onrn  law  ? 
Astnredly  not ;  and  how  doei  the  cate  of  the  English 
sailor  committing  a  crime  in  China  differ  from  the  cute 
we  have  put  ?  People  who  go  to  foreign  countries,  at 
peace  with  us,  are  protected  by  the  laws  of  those  countries, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  are  liable  to  be  punished  for  the 
crimes  they  may  commit  in  the  foreign  country  according 
to  the  lawi  of  that  country,  on  the  other.  He  who 
objecit  to  the  laws  of  foreign  coiutries  should  keep  him> 
self  oat  of  their  reach,  by  staying  at  home. 

The  real  cause  of  the  quarrel,  however,  it,  that  the 
Chinese  insist  upon  putting  down  a  contraband  trade, 
which  every  British  subject  in  China  knew  was  contia- 
band,  at  much  at  a  French  merchant,  resident  in  thit 
country,  knows,  that  if  he  import  brandy  from  France, 
without  paying  the  duty,  it  is  contraband,  and  that  it 
will  be  seized,  to  a  certainty,  by  onr  Government,  if  they 
can  find  it  out.  What  would  be  thought  if  the  French- 
man insisted  on  compensation  for  the  seizure  from  our 
Government,  and  if  the  Fiench  nation,  on  our  refusal, 
tent  a  fleet  into  the  Thames  and  declared  war  in  con- 
sequence  P  There  have  been  many  frivolous  pretexts  got 
up  for  war  by  the  people  who  ttay  at  home  and  profit  by 
the  expenditure  it  occationa,  and  who  take  good  care  to 
keep  out  of  (he  way  of  all  poHibI*  riik  of  iucuniDg  any 
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of  the  hardthipt  or  dangers  of  war ;  but  not  ona  io  an- 
jttttifiable  aa  the  praeot. 

What  increawi  the  contemptible  nature  of  thia  war  is, 
tbat  we  have,  at  this  moment,  the  meana  of  getting  into  a 
*'  great"  war,  according  to  the  great  Dulce's  advice,  on 
preeiaely  the  aame  grounds.  The  Yorkshire  mann- 
fitcturen,  or  their  consignees,  have  been '  cheating  the 
United  States  of  their  customs,  by  putting  cosrssr  woollen 
cloths  on  the  outside  of  the  bales  of  woollens  intended 
for  the  American  market,  than  the  cloths  contained 
within  them  ;  whereby  they  are  passed  at  the  American 
custom.faouses  for  a  lower  duty  than  ibey  ought  to  pay. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  thia  fraud  baa  been  carried  on 
a  long  time,  and  latterly,  at  leaat,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  On  finding  it  out,  however,  the  American 
Government  did  precisely  what  the  Chinese  have  done. 
The  whole  woollens  were  seized  and  confiscated  ;  and  no 
one  has  ever  once  imagined  tbat  the  smugglers  ought  to 
get  compensation,  either  from  the  American  Government 
or  the  British.  We  deprecate  war  in  all  its  shapea  ;  and 
we  suspect  that,  if  those  who,  upon  every  trivial  occasion, 
call  out  for  it,  were  to  be  put  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
fewer  wars  would  take  place  among  mankind.  But  if 
we  are  to  have  a  little  war  with  the  Chinese  ;  if  we  are 
to  compel  them,  by  fire,  murder,  and  devastation,  to  bny 
onr  opium,  and  thereby  demoralize  and  poison  their  own 
people  :  we  ought  also  to  have  a  great  war  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  try  to  compel  them  to  take  our 
woollen  goods  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  they  have 
hitherto  chosen  to  exact.  Nothing  can,  in  truth,  be  more 
ridieuloua  than  to  engage  in  a  war, — and  it  is  alway  aim- 
possible  to  see,  in  the  present  state  of  politics,  what  may  be 
the  end,  or  who  may  be  the  parties  who  may  soon  be  impli- 
cated,— merely  thateightortenBritish  merchants  may  been- 
abled  to  make  money  by  poisoning  the  Chinese.  Indeed, 
we  have  some  doubt  if  the  suppression  of  the  trade  would 
not  be  more  advantageous  to  ua  than  the  Chinese.  It  ia 
surely  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  pay  four  or  five  miUiona  a- 
year  for  dried  leaves,  when  it  is  not  improbable  an  equally 
agreeabl*  decoction  aa  that  made  from  them  might  be 
manufactured  from  our  native  plants. 

Local  Lxoi8LATCBX»_-We  are'miataken,  Itteema, 
in  aopposing  we  were  the  first  to  propose  thia  remedy  for 
the  evils  attending  the  present  management  of  Parliament- 
ary business.  We  are  told  that  Mr  David  Prentice,  of  the 
GUugoie  Chronicle,  agitated  the  subject  in  that  paper  for 
twenty  yeai's.  However  that  may  be,  we  never  saw  the 
proposal  there  or  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence 
who  first  made  it,  and  we  hope  the  periodical  press  will 
give  us  their  assistance  in  enforcing  it  on  public  attention. 
Self-government  is  the  foundation  of  political  liberty ; 
whereas  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  one  band,  or 
In  one  place,  is  the  first  step  to  despotism.  As  we  former- 
ly explained,  the  rapid  growth  of  despotism  in  this 
country  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  on  this  ground,  aa 
well  aa  on  those  we  have  repeatedly  enumerated,  Local 
Legialatores  are  highly  desirable. 

Since  the  above  was  in  types,  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  attention  of  the  periodical  preaa,  both  Whig  and 
Tory,  haa  been  awakened  to  the  inconvenience  of  legis- 
lation for  local  matters  being  carried  on  in  London. 
We  do  not,  however,  approve  of  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made,  of  a  commission  to  ail  in  Edinburgh  to 
take  the  evidence  of  witnesses  to  be  reported  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  same  persons  who  hear  and  see  the  witnesses 
examined  should  also  decide  on  the  evidence.  Proofs  by 
commiasion  were  found  intolerable  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  led  to  the  unsnccessful  experiment,  of  substitution  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  Of  the  general  appreciation 
of  this  mode  of  trial  by  the  practitioners  and  public,  we 
have  had  additional  proof  since  our  last  number.  Of 
thirteen  cases,  set  down  for  trial  at  the  Christmas  receaa, 
only  three  have  been  tried :  all  the  reat  have  been  com- 
promised or  delayed.  Any  one  who  wishea  to  know 
what  proof  by  commission  is,  should  attend  one  of  thoae 
taken  in  the  Sheriff  Courta.  If  the  eatabliahment  of 
Local  Legislaturea  be  considered  too  bold  a  step  to  be 
taken  all  at  once,  what  is  there  to  prevent  committees  of 
f  ■rUMaeni  littinf  in  Sdinborgb,  Glaagow,  oi  Ab«id«ei>, 


aa  well  aa  in  London  f  If  thay  aat  daring  the  vacation, 
their  aittinga  would  not  interfere  with  their  more  im- 
portant public  duties ;  and,  if  they  were  paid  for  their 
attendance,  probably  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
could  be  found  for  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

The  Peknv  Postaoe  baa  at  last  been  obtained,  and 
much  aooner,  we  confeas,  than  we  expected.  But,  for 
what  reason  we  have  never  seen  explained,  the  prepay- 
ment has  not  been  made  compulsory.  We  hope  it  will 
yet  be  done,  and  that  it  is  only  delayed  till  the  aUmpsare 
ready.  If  not  enforced  by  law,  it  may  at  leaat  practically 
be  enforced,  by  the  public  refusing  to  receive  all  unpaid 
letters  ;  and  were  two  or  three  of  the  leading  public  bodiea 
to  meet  and  pass  resolatione,  nut,  on  any  account,  to 
receive  an  unpaid  letter,  prepayment  would  become  uni- 
versal'; whereas,  at  present,  nearly  one  thitd  of  them  ate 
unpaid.  Aa  most  people  write  as  many  letters  as  they 
receive,  the  prepayment  would  be  a  saving  to  the  public, 
as  prepaid  letters  cost  only  one  half  of  those  posted  un- 
paid ;  while  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  would  be  to  a 
great  extent  made  up  by  saving  on  the  keeping  of  money 
accounu  in  the  Pott  Office.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
theanticipationsof  the  advocates  of  the  Penny  Post  are 
likely  to  be  realized ;  for,  while  correspondence  has 
already  been  increaied  fourfold,  the  Post  Officee  haw 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  through  their  buainesi. 
Were  prepayment  made  compulsory,  and  the  stamps  in 
operation,  still  greater  facilities  would  be  afforded  to  the 
officials.  The  reduction  of  the  weight  allowed  to  be 
carried  by  the  Local  Petmy  Post,  from  four  ounces  to  half 
an  ounce,  has  been  complained  oC  An  ordiiuu-y  proof 
sheet  weighs  more  than  half  an  ounce,  without  an  en- 
velope, and  an  account  of  any  length  cannot  be  despatched 
for  a  single  rate.  Could  the  weight  carried  by  the  Ixical 
Penny  Posts  be  increased  to  one  ounce,  it  would  be  found 
a  great  convenience  by  the  public  We  are  glad  to  And 
that  the  stamps  will  soon  be  ready,  as  the  prepayment 
is  at  present,  in  all  cases,  troublesome,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  practicable. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
The  gazettes,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  with  bankruptcies ;  and  the  numbers, 
instead  of  decreasing,  continue  to  augment.  In  the 
week  ending  l4th  January,  fourteen  sequestrations  were 
announced  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette ;  a  number  unpre- 
cedented,  in  an  equal  period,  since  1825-26.  Of  late,  at 
Manchester  the  market  has  been  firmer ;  and  as  money 
seems,  of  late^  to  have  become  mor»  plentiful  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  rate  of  discount  has  been  much 
diminished,  it  is  hoped  that  the  distresses  in  the  mana- 
facturing  districts  have  reached  the  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression. The  distress,  however,  of  the  operatives  is  moat 
severe.  At  Tewkesbury,  for  example,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  stocking-weavers  are  unemployeil.  Those  who 
are  employed,  only  earn  5s.  a-week  :  out  of  which  2s.  3d. 
must  be  deducted  for  frame-rent,  and  other  unavoidable 
expenses ;  leaving  under  5d.  a-day  for  the  support  of  » 
man,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  wih  and  family.  In. 
many  others  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  opemtives 
are  not  better  oS. 

AGRICULTURE. 
From  all  tbat  we  can  learn  of  the  late  crop  in  Scotland 
aa  well  as  England,  it  is  likely  to  turn  out  deficient  {  and 
prices  of  grain  are  steadily,  though  slowly,  rising.  The 
wet  weather,  which  has  continued,  with  only  the  inter- 
ruption  of  a  day  or  two,  ft>r  some  weeks  pas^  has  alsnoat 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  sowing  of  wheat ;  and  the  only 
field-labour  that  is  going  on  steadily  is  draining.  If 
starvation,  therefore,  be  essential  to  obtaining  tlie  Sztan. 
sion  of  the  Franchise,  and  the  ether  points  of  the  cbartrr. 
we  are  likely  to  be  enfranchised  in  the  course  of  another 
year.  If,  however,  the  working-claaaea  obtain  no  ^M>re 
advantage  from  obtaining  the  right  of  voting,  thaxs  the 
middle  class  haa  done  from  the  Reform  Bil^  we  sua. 
peet  that  it  will  be  found  a  very  Inadequate  reoMdy  for 
their  grlevaneeti 
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EPITHALAMIUM  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

BY  THE  CORK-LAW  EHYMER. 


QoBBN  of  our  hearts  I  true  marriage 

Is  made  of  solid  bread. 
Want's  many^childed  pestilence 

That  enrceth  board  and  bed- 
That  ghostly  league  of  Wo  with  Crime, 

To  which  starved  men  are  driven — 
Though  marriage  called,  by  lav-made  saints, 

Hath  other  names  ia  heaven. 

Lady !  may  all  the  blessings 

Which  thou  wouldst  give  to  all 
Who  call  thee  Queen,  or  God  their  Lord, 

On  thee,  thrice  blessed,  fall  1 
If  thou  wonldst  wilt  that  every  pair 

Should  live  in  love  for  ever. 
Hay  He  return  thee  good  for  good. 

And  Love  desert  fhee  never ! 

But  Want  and  Crime,  Victoria, 

Lav.wedded  in  this  land. 
Are  curses,  million-multiplied. 

That  frown  on  every  hand : 
And  thou  wilt  wake,  with  him  thou  lov'st. 

From  short  and  troubled  slumbers, 
fflo"  »/tUtie  deal  lessening  loaves 

To  Famine's  doubling  numbers. 

Where'er  they  are,  thy  kinglings 

Sow  baseness,  cant,  and  pride ; 
The  name  of  their  feudality. 

By  wretehed  men  is  sighed. 
At  home,  abroad,  the  millions  groan. 

The  hopelAss  thousands  perish  ; 
Akd  iMtred  of  their  race  accursed. 

Gaunt  orphan  victims  cherish. 

_  Then  be  a  Man,  Victoria, 
'  If  thou  wouldst  reign  a  Queen !  . 
Inae  mutt  thou  be,  and  brave,  and  all 

Tkat  Honour's  best  nave  been, 
XFAm  wonldst  tame  the  Feudal  Beast, 
WImm  Hydnuheaded  howling 
l.tlM  demons  whom  he  serves^ 
Aai  Ki^,  o'er  him  scowling. 

an  iXXTr-VOt,  Til. 


Remember  Austria's  daughter ! 

And,  lest  thy  true  heart  fail, 
Ask — What  were  they  for  whom  she  died. 

When  banded  Kings  turned  pale  ? 
Around  her,  throne  and  altar  fell, 

In  thousand  fragments  shivered ; 
Because  she  hearkened  unto  men 

Who  uiotild  not  be  delivered  ! 

Beautiful  as  the  cistus, 

That  o'er  the  ouzle's  nest 
Stoops,  when  the  moorland  clouds  lie  down 

On  Evening's  lap  to  rest, 
Arf  thou,  my  Queen ! — the  morning  dews. 

Upon  the  orchard  blossom, 
Are  not  more  pure  than  is  the  heart 

Within  thy  royal  bosom. 

But  can  the  Queen  be  happy. 

If  millions  round  her  weep  i     * 
While  Albion's  meu  heave  hopeless  sighs. 

Can  "  Hope's  Victoria"  sleep 
In  Love's  elysium  ?    No  !  for  thou, 

On  bliss.bathed  roses  sleeping, 
Wouldst  wake  to  grieve  with  starving  Toll, 

And  Worth  in  dungeons  weeping. 

The  woodbine's  clustered  beauty, 

That  hides  the  youngling  thrush. 
And  weds  the  wild  hedge-rose,  when  mom 

Shakes  dews  from  tree  and  bush. 
All  trembling,  like  the  skylark's  wing. 

Would  dread  his  voice  of  gladness. 
And  hate  the  marriages  of  spring. 

If  they  were  dowered  with  sadness. 

Behold  that  silent  captive. 

Apprenticed  to  the  tomb ! 
His  heart-worn  features !  glimmering  through 

The  dull,  damp,  prison  gloom  I 
Roden  i  or  Bradshaw,  is  he  called  ? 

Shaw?  Oastler?  Greg?  O'Connor? 
No  !     What  his  crime  ?    Say,  hath  he  sold 

His  memory  to  dishonour  ? 
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EPITHALAMIDM  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


Hath  he  traduced  a  nation, 

Becanse  three  hundred  yean 
Hare  seen  her  trampled  People  drink 

Subjection'*  bitter  tears  ? 
All  other  shaoia  hath  he  eclipsed— 

Barbarian,  Greek,  and  Roman  ] 
Blaspheming  all  blest  names  in  on*, 

The  sacred  name  of  AVoman  t 

Hath  he  betrayed  the  People 

Unto  the  Feoplf's  fqes  f 
Mean  triuniphs  givcB  to  paltriest  meg. 

Whose  gods  are  bonds  and  blows  t 
Deceived  the  poor,  the  OTer-wrong'd  ? 

And,  factious,  noisy,  froward. 
Urged  them  to  unpartaken  death— 

A  cruel,  skulking  coward  } 

No  I     He  whose  spirit  dieth 
Beneath  that  dungeon's  pall, 
PfOdalnel  "  That  all  nan  hrethMQ  we. 
For  God  is  sire  of  all !" 


Oh,  Lady,  if  thy  heart  were  stone. 
This  tale  of  tears  would  move  it  I 
The  man  thou  see'st  is — guileless,  brave. 
Kind,  child-lika  William  Lovett ! 

And  names  of  crimeless  sorrow 

Art  whispered  ;  yes,  and  heard, 
When  wide-wing'd  trouble  hovers  o'er 

Doom'd  empires,  like  a  bird  ; 
Till,  wildly,  old  subverted  states. 

While  te^ra  of  blood  are  gnshing, 
CrtaH  the  foree  (hat  emslieth  pow«r. 

Like  vptumed  oceans  rushing ! 

At  voluntary  tumult 

Misrule  may  smile  or  frown  ; 
Not  mobs  that  tot//,  but  mobs  that  mntt. 

Bring  throned  Oppression  down ! 
And  wise  are  they,  who  timely  hear 

The  gentle  voice  which  pleadeth, 
T1l»t  lelf.endangered  Pride  would  grant 

The  safeguards  it  most  needeth  1 
Bk^iUd,  Otk  fei.  1840. 


THE  CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND 

Tnn  e«nflict  which  has,  for  Mm«  time  past, 
been  raging  within  the  ikrena  of  the  ChtAreh  of 
Scotland,  is  one  which,  arising  out  of  discus, 
aions  purely  conventional,  does  not  Mtraet  the 
attention  of  strangers  until  the  aceumulated 
fervour  of  the  combatants  has  forced  it  upon 
general  notice,  in  a  form  in  vhieb  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  original  elements  of  the  strife. 
At  the  present  moment,  our  neighbours  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  with,  perbape,  a  few  of  the 
less  interested  or  less  observant  among  oanelres, 
can  distinguish  little  in  the  general  hubbub  but 
a  confused  discharge  of  outlandish  missiles, 
going  by  the  hard  names  of  Vetoee,  Calls,  Dis- 
sents, Declarators,  SuspensioDs-,  Interdicts,  Tak- 
ings on  Trial,  S(q.  ;  while  the  combatants  appear 
under  the  disguises  of  Probationeni,  Presentees, 
Lord*  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  First  and  Seeend 
Divisions,  Outer  and  Inner  House*,  Commis- 
nons.  Presbyteries,  Moderators,  and  Messengers- 
at-Arms.  lntending,.i-as  a  party  not  interested 
in  the  discussion,  farther  than  a*  it  i«  •  passage 
in  history,' — to  Itate  our  opinion,  of  the  merits 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  actuating  motives 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  we  think  it  right  to 
give,  in  the  first  place,  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
whWe  transaction,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  unini- 
tiated. 

Patron*g»,  or  the  right  to  present  a  qualified 
person  to  a  benefice  io  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
has  existed  as  an  article  of  property,  generally, 
but  not  neeeasarily  as  a  feudal  right.  With  a 
very  few  exceptions,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic bodies,  it  has  been  at  the  unlimited  disposal 
of  the  proprietor.    In  general,  it  may  be  said 


AND  THE  VETO  QUESTION.* 

that  the  exiiting  patrana  ar*  tha  r^vaaentatives 
of  the  founders  of  the  reepective  benefioes.    The 
Crown  held*  many  patronage*,  whieh,  before 
the  Refomatioa,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
the  prelates,  and  the  menastio  establishments. 
In  the  oscillations  between  Presbytery  and  Epis- 
copacy, whieh  followed  the  Reforaution,  the 
right  of  patronage  nHd*rw*nt  soma  temporary 
viciaaitude* :  but  no  me«*ur*  of  importano*  in 
relation  to  the  praaeat  sul^eot  teak  ^ace  until 
the  year  I4i(l.    An  act  waa  then  passed,  which, 
describing  patronage  a*  "  an  evil  and  a  bondage, 
under  which  the  Lord'*  people  and  miniatera  of 
this  land  have  long  groaned,*'  abolished  the  ejrs- 
tem  .thenceforth,  and  enacted  that  Presbyteries 
should  prooevd  to  oi<dain  and  eollate, "  on  the  suit 
and  calling,  or  with  the  cemwntof  the  congrega- 
tion, on  whom  none  is  to  be  obtruded  againet  their 
will ;"  leaving  it  to  the  General  Aseembly  to  give 
their  own  directions  for  th«  enforcement  of  the 
proviaian.  At  the  Reetoration,  this  Act  was  "  re- 
scinded," along  with  all  tb*  others  that  had  been 
passedsinoethecommsnoanientof  the  dispute  with  . 
Charles  I.   Patronage  was  again  abolished  by  the 
Scottish  aet  of  1«90,  o.  83  {  and  aa  the  nature  of 
this  enactment  has  been  wueh  founded  esi  in  th« 
course  of  the  present  diepute,  its  provisions  de- 
mand some  attMition.  It  vested  the  presentation 
to  the  beoeice  in  the  heritor*  «r  laadsd  pro- 
prietors of  tlie  parish,  being  Protestants,  acting 
along  with  the  elders.    The  congregation  h»d 
the  right  of  dissent,  •tstiag  their  reason*;  on  the 
validity  of  whieh  the  Presbytery  had  the  priTi. 
lege  of  deciding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patrons 
were  to  reeeive  compenaatie*  from  the  herito*»  ; 


*  The  pspcr  on  thi«  nibjact,  in  oor  lut  number,  was,  Si  w*  ilatcd  in  a  note,  by  a  Liberal  Churehntan  ;  wh«,  la  ex- 
prcMiiif  Ms  spynval  ef  Um  Uharsh  af  Sesilaad'i  present  BDOvement,  as  a  ttep  lewards  Ibr  eoaeesrion  of  th*  '<  Bights 
of  the  Christian  PtofW  tpek*  i«i«  own  lenlisMale,  ai^  not  ootb  ronlUjr  lb*  piussltef  tbeslM4«w  uf  nlO^ 
natsly  awaken  a  ilceire  for  tlie  pMaeetioa  of  the  (abiiancs ;  bnt  it  i>  aeeuredljr  aot  the  d||^  of  the  preeeat  davical 
agitaieri,  that  the  peoiile  thoold,  in  lesliiy,  ebtaia  the  choice  of  their  own  paitort.  Ww*  this  tlM  Nsl  «>jest  of  lbs 
a^tatlon,  Volnntarice  ai  we  sie,  we  shotild  wish  It  heartily  God  ipefd. — Eo.  T,  M. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THS  VETO  QUESTION. 


X9S:4«,tterliqg.  Tbia  was,  in  ahort,  a  compul- 
lacy  tale,  aQ4  go  U  was  yiewed  by  the  ftcf  of  th« 
lOth  of  Qqeon  Anno,  whicl)  restored  patronage : 
fbe  Tig)>t  of  pres^Qtation  was  reserved  to  those 
tariton  and  elders  who  had  paid  for  it ;  >nd  in 
tlM  caaaa  in  which  this  was  doqe,  the  patronage 
is  still  administered  in  terms  of  tbq  mnch-talked- 
•f  IK(  of  ^ing  William.  Singularly  enoughi  the 
^rivil«g«  was  no  little  coveted  hy  the  hvritqrs  and 
aUers,  or  thf  ffon^y  was  of  fo  little  moment  to 
tha  jmtront,  ik%i  the  hargaii)  vas  only  fulfilled 
ip  tbfeo  instasees ;  in  most  cases,  we  presume, 
tlie  partiM  by  a  pompromiM  allo«r94  matters  to 
muin  as  they  were. 

Then  is  little  doubt  that  the  «t«tqteof  Que^n 

Jinne  was  dealt  out.  by  her  half  Jacohit?  Ministry, 

••  a  blow  to  Prashyteri^iiismi  ^nd  it  probably  had 

tiie  effecl  of  reviving  the  slmnbering  pnthusiavm 

In-  seaething  like  popular  election.     The  fire  90 

vdindled,   smouldered  on  till  the  yoar  1733, 

vImb  Erskine  and  his  followers  attested  their 

4i«iaterested  ^al  for  the  caus#  th#7  h4<}  adopt- 

mi,  by  seeeding  from  a  Church  which  demanded, 

ia  ratam  for  the  preteption  and  support  of  the 

Qtata,  ^a  homage  in  which  they  pould  pot  concur* 

Jilv  the  S«ce8«iop  was  apmpleted,  the  Church  of 

Waptlind,  ff««4  of  its  hott^  spiriU.  W4S  »  rP>P«ct. 

«Ua  h«lf  fot,  mt  nt«hl>«hmfpt,  and  inqoeent  ;n 

fnfor^on  to  it*  want  of  fitryour.    With  the  evr 

•sptwp  «f  (I  few  by-strotFoa  4|»inat  Eplssopaljuw, 

CatMiei,  »n4  philosophical  innovators,  it  was  aa 

ywJMfol  w  it  is  possihle  for  «  church,  invested 

wilk  cxdimvo  privilegfs,  to  ho,  The  enthusiasm 

•f  those  who  possessed  any,  wa^  4i)^Pcted  to  the 

■tilitariM  object  of  augmentations  of  stipend. 

Wi4  a  oonipreheqsive  Horesight  directed  towards 

war  piioea  wi  the  pressure  gf  the  Com  Laws,  it 

IwVM  tl|a  jMding  object  of  their  ambition  to  get 

fkmr  s^larica  eommuted  into  "  victual"  01  grain. 

'  Thut  struggle  for  victual  on  the  p)»rt  of  mini- 

VtMa,"  a*  Sir  Jplin  Connell  calls  it,  v^  his  emi* 

aaatiy  dry  Trmti««  eqi  Tithe*,  was,  ^t  the  com- 

mttcafma%  of  tb«  pnswt  eantury,  crowned  *ith 

*aU-««m«d  aiiecea% 

The  aowftry  el^rgy  of  tho  day  troubled  thero- 
trirsa  apt  with  State  affairs,  or  ve^g  questions 
aknt  th«  Mdigreta  of  ehur^m,  Enough  that 
tliay  kad  vu>  stipend,  the  manse,  and  the  glebe. 
Vnt  to  thew  thingy,  their  duties  to  tiieir  pa- 
iW*i*inri  «Hfupi«d  tWr  thought*;  q/>#f  which, 
H  pa«f  ehn^tohly  ho  supposed  that  a  discreet 
Miiiiii||ity,«udias  country  »ir  and  good  a^rcisp 
««vM  SMaoo  then  to  ac(som]di>b  with  credit, 
>  ia  f«r  ita  *h*r*  of  attention.  Tho  public 
)  9f  tko  cimmh  was  goperally  left  in  tlie 
Mni*  *t  th$  man  woiaani  and  gifted  men  of  the 
futmrnm}  of  vboai  foveral  wer»  the  omamsnts 
ti  tk»  ft.  TNw  m*a  i>ad  studied  history  and 
fHlwefhy,  404  knew  that  Church  establish- 
«M*ii  m  thlngt  whisb,  if  stretched  too  far, 
wMfcnMc;  tpi,  voting  on  their  knowl«dg«, 
tkiyaHsined  for  tbeoWres  aa4  their  followers 
tff  (^amfterfirM"  iMm«  of  Moderates.  Before 
*r  (fO  kfv  *  ditfierast  rula  came  te  be  adopted 
ktkt  dv^  l»^  V*  ^'*^  Mp1»>n  hru&j  the  na- 


tnro  of  the  Church  judicatnron,  in  whipb  the 
poqtfst  ha#  been  pmoeeding. 

Thd  lowest  judicature  of  the  Kirk  is  the  ses? 
tion,  (sonsisting  of  the  parish  clergymfin  and  two 
or  more  elders.  These  latter  Are  elected  by  the 
session  ppllectiv^ly,  when  a  vacaqpy  occurs,  or 
it  is  considered  expedient  to  increase  the  num- 
ber. The  candidate  is  announced  to  the  con- 
gregation, that  they  may  dissent:  but,  as  the 
merits  of  their  objections  are  tfut^ect  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  session,  the  aleption  is,  of  course, 
simply  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  pr  rather  of  the 
clergyman.  The  next  grade  is  the  Presbytpry; 
including  aU  the  parnehial  clergy  of  a  certain 
district,  any  Professor  of  Divinity  there  may  he 
within  it,  and  a  lay  elder  from  each  parish. 
Collegiato  chargea  have  the  effect  of  generally 
giving  the  clerical  members  a  majority  in  this 
oourtt  The  reader  will  keep  in  view  that  it  ia 
with  PresbyterUs  that  the  ordination  and  admis- 
sion of  Prf  gentses  Ije ;  and  thdt  they  have  thus  had 
tobearthebruntofthe  Veto  war.  Next  come  we 
to  Synods,  which  are  simply  conglomerates  of  Pres- 
byteries, from  whiph  they  are  also  courts  of  appeal. 
The  mighty  Qeneral  Assembly  is  the  highest 
courtt  Jt  conpiats  of  clergymen  and  elders  from 
the  various  Presbyteries ;  the  respective  numbers 
being  from  time  to  time  adjusted  by  Apts  of  As- 
sembly, TdfK'e  ^re  likpwjse  elders  chosen  by 
the  rpy^  hnrghVi  and  represantatives  from  uni- 
versities, mi  from  churches  iq  1  ndja.  The  num- 
ber of  roemben  ia  about  400,  cif  whom  about  170 
may  be  laymen. 

It  is  woU  known  thftt  the  Qeneral  Assembly  is  at, 
tended  by  a  Commissioner  as  the  representative  of 
the  Sovereign,  who  trails  the  clergy  in  proeesdoa 
through  Edinburgh,  gives  them  dinners,  and  aita 
pver  them,  "  like  a  star  apart,"  while  thpy  ar* 
wrangling  apd  storming  below.  The  relation  of 
this  dignitary  %o  the  Assembly  is  one  of  the  most 
qie^v  poised  balances  which  the  art  of  oopipror 
miao  has  hitherto  Qooompjished,'  andi  Uke  all  such 
exquisitely  adjusted  instruments,  it  is  for  orna- 
ment, not  ufe,  being  likely  to  topple  down  op  the 
firat  j*rk  of  practical  application.  The  Commisr 
sioner  opens  the  Assembly  by  reading  his  cpmmisr 
sion.  The  Moderator  politely  expresses  how  re- 
joiced all  the  memben  Are  Uf  receive  so  distin- 
guished a  guMt }  and  then  adds  a  protest  that 
thf  AMombly  meets,  net  m  convened  by  any 
earthly  hsad,  but  under  the  s^qetioli  of  "  its  only 
hea4  nnd  ruler,  the  Lord  Jp^us  Christ,"  This 
latter  ata^meqt  js  a  stage  "  aaide,"  whiph  there 
is  na  W4ses8ity  for  the  Commissioner  hearing, 
and  which  Jt  would  he  quitp  imprudeqt  in  him  to 
listen  to.  When  the  session  is  at  w  end,  the 
Commisaioqer  adjourns  the  Assembly  to  a  cer- 
tain day,  iq  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  j  where- 
upnq  the  Moderator,  not  having  heard  onp 
word  of  what  he  has  said,  adjourn*  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jpsus  Christ ;  by  a  wonderful 
train  of  coiqcideqce*,  invariably  hitting  on  tha 
very  same  day.  There  was  one  assembly^^that 
of  1638,  lately  commemorated  at  public  meet- 
ings in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow-^which  remained 
sitting  aftfr  a  dissolution  under  pain  of  trpssoq. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  when  the  Pregbyterians,  having  gained  the 
victory,  chafed  at  any  attempt  to  check  them  in 
the  career  of  reprigal,  a  similar  scene  was  on  the 
ere  of  being  attempted,  but  was  checked  by  a 
timely  concession,  as  to  the  oaths  to  government. 
Both  parties  were  naturally  a  little  afraid  of 
each  other :  but  if  the  wild  Churchmen  had  not 
accepted  the  compromise,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  firm  hand  of  the  Dutchman  would  have 
put  them  down,  as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
done  forty  years  earlier.  .The  question  of  the 
Assembly's  Independence  of  the  State,  has  been 
latterly  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  prudent  arms  of 
those  who  led  the  Councils  of  the  Church :  but 
it  is  a  sort  of  babe  easily  wakened  ;  and  we  are 
much  inclined  to  think  that  the  wUd  wprk  now 
going  on  will  rouse  it  into  fractious  activity. 
We  cannot  well  see,  indeed,  how  the  hot  spirits 
who  have  headed  the  career  of  the  independence 
party,  can,  consistently  with  the  principles  they 
avow,  continue  to  assent  to  so  eminently  childish 
a  compromise  ;  and  we  are  not  unlikely  to  see 
another  Church  assemblage  put  down  by  the 
law  as  easily  as  the  convocation  of  England  was 
by  George  I. ;  but  whether  as  noiselessly,  may  be 
8  matter  of  doubt. 

And  now  to  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act. 
This  was  a  law  of  the  Assembly,  by  way  of  in- 
fitruction  to  Presbyteries,  that  when  a  licentiate 
'  is  presented  to  a  vacancy  by  a  patron,  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  male  heads  of  families,  eommunicanti 
in  the  parish,  object  to  him  as  their  pastor,  he 
shall  not  be  taken  on  trial  for  ordination  and 
induction.  The  act  declaring  this  principle  was 
passedinl834 ;  its  practical  operation  has  been  re- 
gulated by  an  annual  act.  Before  this  alteration, 
Presbyteries,  having  thepower  of  admission  to  the 
benefice,  might  reject  the  presentee  if  they  found 
him  disqualified  ;  and  it  was  competent  for  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  to  plead  grounds  of  dis- 
qualification for  their  consideration.  The  plea 
of  the  Church  has  therefore  been,  that  as  they 
had  the  right  of  dictating  the  suitable  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ministry,  it  was  quite  within  their 
province  to  decide  that  acceptability  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  heads  of  families  in  communion 
with  the  Church  should  be  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite. To  let  strangers  understand  the  full 
merits  of  the  dispute,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
in  Scotland,  ordination  as  a  clerk,  and  collation 
to  the  benefice,  are  acts  performed  on  the  same 
occasion — the  reception  of  the  licentiate's  pre- 
sentation. In  England,  the  priest  is  ordained  to 
the  holy  office,  independently  of  any  connexion 
with  a  particular  charge.  The  Church  Govern- 
ment stamp  is  impressed  on  him,  and  he  is  then 
freely  set  up  for  sale  to  any  one  who  wants  the 
commodity.  The  inquisitorial  spirit  of  Presby- 
terianism  has  managed  this  matter  better  for  its 
own  interest:  the  authorities  will  not  fully  certify 
the  man  till  they  know  where  he  is  going,  and 
what  he  is  to  do.  Nay,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Church, 
that  a  clergyman  cannot  be  transferred  from  one 
benefice  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the 
FrcBbytery  he  is  about  to  leave,  who  must  dis- 


cover that  his  change  of  residence  is  "for  the 
glory  of  God."  The  permission  is  seldom  re- 
quested, unless  there  be  an  increase  of  stipend  ; 
and  that  is  always  sure  to  be  found  "  for  the 
glory  of  God."  The  regulation  is,  like  many  others 
connected  with  the  Church,  likely  to  continue 
the  longer  in  theory  that  it  is  not  attempted  to 
be  enforced  in  practice. 

The  Veto  Act  worked  to  perfection  so  long  a* 
no  one  disputed  its  operation.  In  the  renowned 
case  of  the  presentation  to  Auchterarder,  how- 
ever, the  presentee  having  beenvetoed,and  reject- 
ed by  the  Pre8bytery,brought  an  action  of  declar. 
ator  in  the  Court  of  Session,  on  the  ground  that, 
88  his  presentation  was  valid  and  le^I,  the  Pree- 
bytery  were  bound  to  take  him  on  trials  in  the 
usual  manner,  and,  if  they  found  him  properly  qua- 
lified, to  admit  him  to  the  charge.  The  Court 
took  the  simple  view  which  our  Courts  of  Law, 
as  guardians  of  civil  rights,  must  take  in  all 
questions  regarding  the  proceedings  of  privileged 
bodies,  be  they  military,  clerical,  or  corporate : 
They  asked  whether  the  Church,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  privileges,  as  given  and  limited  by  law,  had 
attempted  to  interfere  with  private  rights ;  and 
finding  that  it  had  interfered  with  the  right  of 
patronage,  (which,  whether  a  good  right  or  a 
bad  one,  was  constituted  by  act  of  Parliament,) 
they  decided  that  the  proceeding  of  the  Presby- 
tery was  illegal.  Then  came  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  where  Lord  Brougham,  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion,  gave  forth  his  reasons 
with  all  that  distinct  and  cloudless  logical  accur- 
acy which  in  him  is  so  singularly  blended  with 
a  copious  and  rapid  eloquence.  "  It  does  so 
happen,"  he  remarked,  "  that  in  a  case  which 
has  undergone  so  much  discussion  below — which 
has  given  rise  to  so  great  divisions  among  the 
Judges  btlow — which  has  been  argued  on  each 
side  at  such  length,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench,  both  in  Scotland  and  here — it  does  so 
happen  that  I  have  been,  with  the  utmost  dili. 
gence,  seeking  for  difficulties,  and  found  thena 
not."  The  Assembly  met  about  two  months 
after  this  decision,  in  18S9,  and  the  question 
was,  whether  they  should  submit,  steer  a  middle 
course,  or  resist.  The  last  proposition  was  car- 
ried. It  was  argued,  that  the  Church,  having 
taken  the  litigation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  vir- 
tually acknowledged  its  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter; This  was  sneered  at  most  emphatically. 
The  clergy  maintained  that  they  only  wanted  « 
decision  in  their  own  favour :  they  did  not  by 
any  means  promise  to  submit  to  an  adverse  judg'- 
ment ;  and  very  consistently  was  it  so  maintain- 
ed on  Church  principles,  which  are  to  take  all 
thatis  given  or  can  begot,  but  to  concede  nothing. 
While  the  Church  was  thus  discharging  her 
blank  blunderbusses,  the  Court  of  Session  com- 
menced a  scattered  fire  of  "  interdicts,"  not  so 
sonorous,  but  much  more  deadly  in  their  effect. 
An  interdict  is  somewhat  like  an  injunction  in 
England — an  order  by  a  Civil  Court,  prohibiting 
individuals  from  doing  some  particular  act,  under 
pain  of  punishment  for  contempt  if  they  disobey. 
In  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Lethendy,  the  Pre*. 
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kjrteiy  of  Dankeld  were  "  interdicted/'  at  the 
intUace  of  a  vetoed  presentee,  from  talcinf;  a 
Mcond  preaentee  on  trials.  Thejr  disobeyed  tlie 
interdict,  and  were  broui(ht  before  the  bar  of 
tbe  Conrt  accordingly.  There  was  much  disciis- 
ii«n  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  reverend 
gentlemen ;  for  the  Court  felt  some  compunction 
about  committing  them  forthwith  to  prison — the 
araal  practice-  on  such  occasions.  It  was  settled 
that,  as  this  was  the  first  offence  of  the  kind, 
the  Lord  President  should  dismiss  them  with  a 
solemn  reprimand,  and  a  warning  that  whoever 
committed  a  similar  act  should  be  punished. 

The  next  interdict,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Daviot,  in  Invemesa-shire,  was  of  a  very  sweep- 
ing nature.  A  majority  of  tbe  heads  of  families 
in  communion  (amounting  to  seven)  were  pro. 
Ubited  from  vetoing.  Here  tbe  question  natu- 
rally occurs,  Would  the  Court  have  prohibited 
the  members  of  a  Voluntary  congregation  from 
nerely  meeting  to  express  their  dissent  in  simi. 
Iw  circumstances  f  No,  indeed.  The  reason  of 
the  prohibition,  in  tbe  instance  in  question,  was, 
that  the  dissent,  if  of  a  particular  kind — that 
is,  if  accompanied  with  a  valid  reason— had  a 
certain  legal  effect,  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  as 
ratified  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  therefore  the 
Court  prohibited  the  dissent  from  being  vitiated 
by  being  tendered  in  any  other  than  the  valid 
sod  legal  manner.  Thus  is  an  Established 
Church  bound  over,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  rules 
which  the  State  shall  lay  down  for  it. 

The  case  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie 
comes  next.  A  presentation  bad  been  given  to 
the  parish  of  Marnocb,  and  the  presentee  was 
vetoed.  This  was  just  before  the  decision  in 
the  Auchterarder  Case.  The  Presbytery  had 
already,  as  will  be  seen,  given  a  negative  effect 
to  tbe  veto  :  but,  after  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  a  majority  of  their  number  wished  to 
obey  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  it.  On  this  point, 
the  question  came  before  the  Assembly  of  1838 ; 
by  which  the  Presbytery  was  imperatively  com- 
aunded  to  put  the  Veto  Act  in  force.  The  patron, 
IB  tbe  meantime,  on  the  understanding  that  his 
first  presentee  was  virtually  rejected,  presented 
aaether  licentiate.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for 
tbe  former  to  look  after  his  interest;  and  he  did 
ae,  by  getting  the  Conrt  of  Session  to  interdict 
the  Presbytery  from  inducting  any  other  person. 
Having  thus  stopped  the  mouth  of  his  adver. 
aaty,  he  proceeded  to  state  his  own  case,  by  rais- 
ing an  actiim  of  declarator  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
rien;  and  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  suspend 
yraeeedings  till  the  question  should  be  decided. 
TUa  resolution  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the 
■yaed  and  the  Assembly.  The  case  whs  left  over 
If  the  Assembly  to  its  "  Commission,"  of  which 
aan  j  and  the  first  deliverance  of  that  body  is 
baAm  w,  bat,  as  we  do  not  understand  it,  we 
ittmit  i^ve  its  snbstance. 

hiifuia,  18S9,  the  vetoed  presentee  obtained 
•  iniM  af  tbe  Court  of  Session,  finding  the 
Wtmtjtttf  bound  to  take  him  on  trials,  and,  if 
Iswwaliaiid  qualified,  to  admit  him  as  minis- 
ftfc   Atttar  awM  little  finessing — ^for  the  Mo4e- 


rator,  being  a  vetoist,  threw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  proceedings — the  Presbytery  at  last 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  they  resolved,  by  a  ma- 
jority, that  they  should  take  the  presentee  on 
trials.  This  resolution  was  brought  before  the 
Commission,  in  terms  of  a  direction  by  the  As- 
sembly to  report  any  change  of  circumstances  to 
that  body. 

And  now  come  we  to  the  act  which,  if  it  can- 
not be  in  one  way  or  other  backed  out  of  by  the 
Church,  roust  inevitably  lead  to  its  breaking  up. 
The  Commission  met  immediately  after  this  act 
of  contumacy.  The  Independency  clergy  flocked 
in  hot  and  fierce :  those  on  the  opposite  side,  not 
having  the  interest  of  vengeance  to  urge  them, 
were  not  so  eager.  There  was  one  of  those  over- 
whelming majorities  which  drive  such  bodies  out 
of  their  senses.  The  temper  of  the  meeting  can- 
not be  better  illustrated  than  it  is  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  to 
it  by  Dr  Bryce,  who  moved  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Strarhbogie,  in  giving  effect  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  proposal  was 
met  with  "  loud  laughter,"  A  recommendation 
to  obey  the  law  appeared  in  so  overwiielmingly 
ludicrous  a  point  of  view  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
men, that  they  could  not  restrain  their  mirth. 
Of  course,  the  most  violent  resolutions  that  could 
be  proposed  were  adopted.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Presbytery  were  declared  "  deliberate  contu- 
macy of  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  this  Commission,  and  a  gross  malversation 
in  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  ;"  and  were 
finally  annulled.  Tbe  members  of  Presbytery 
who  had  agreed  to  them  were  suspended  from 
their  ministerial  functions,  and  other  clergymen 
were  appointed  to  perform  their  duties.  The 
effect  of  all  this  was,  to  turn  the  popular  feeling 
in  a  very  different  direction  to  what  was,  wished* 
The  congregations  of  the  seven  suspended  cler- 
gymen held  meetings,  and  passed  resolutions  to 
stand  by  their  pastors.  The  Church  demanded 
"  Clerical  subordination."  The  inhabitants  of 
Strathbogie  called  for  relief  from  clerical  despot- 
ism. This  incident  was  truly  much  against  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  appearances  went. 
She  wished  to  assume  the  sackcloth  of  the  op. 
pressed, — she  marched  forth  in  the  harness  of  the 
persecutor.  But  there  were  mora  effectual  means 
at  hand  than  public  meetings.  The  sentence  of 
the  Commission  ,had  to  be  executed  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  suspended  clergymen,  by  certain 
ministers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  seven 
applied  for  and  obtained,  from  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, an  interdict,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  in- 
truding  on  their  churches  for  any  such  purpose. 
The  High  Churchmen  appointed  to  perform  the 
message  of  wrath,  had  thus  to  act  a  scene  on  the 
voluntary  system,  by  preaching  in  dissenting 
chapels,  in  taverns,  or  on  the  wayside. 

On  the  29th  of  January  last,  occurred  another 
scene,  bringing  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  plot.  The 
membera  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  met  to 
transact  business ;  suspended  and  untuspended  : 
the  former  constituting  a  majority  of  seven  t9 
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fonK  Thfe  fint  policy  of  tb«  IstMr  ftt*,  not  to 
Acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  former }  they 
were  lUtpended  clergymen,  and,  therefore,  not 
clergymen  at  all.  A  majority  can  generally  carry 
on  the  fnrce  of  overioolcing  a  minority :  but  it  i* 
▼ery  difficult  for  a  minority  to  do  eo  by  a  majo- 
rity, and  80  it  Was  found  in  this  instance.  The 
four  had  some  advantage  at  the  first  onset,  by 
having  the  Moderator  on  their  side,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  the  seven  w^re  anything. 
The  majority,  however,  soon  settled  that  point, 
by  deposing  the  Moderator  and  ehoosing  a  new 
one.  The  two  bodies  then  separatedi  each  con- 
tent  to  be  "the  Presbytery"  on  its  own  principles. 
The  Presbytery  of  aeveii,  proceeded  to  take  the 
presentee  on  hie  trials.  The  four  endeavuufed 
to  accomplish  a  coup  de  tHai»  by  electing  their 
representatives  for  the  next  Oeneral  Assembly. 
They  might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble ; 
fbr,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  they 
were  not  entitled  to  do  so  for  more  than  a  month 
later.  Before  separating,  they  issued  handbills, 
warning  the  parishioners  of  the  seven  not  to  re. 
cei^e  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
rites  of  marriage,  nor  baptism  fbr  their  children, 
from  their  pastors,  as  the  cerebionies  would  be 
void  and  null ;  "  a  proceeding,"  says  the  Tory 
paper  {Tht  Aberdeen  Contlilutional)  in  which 
we  iind  the  report  of  the  affair,  "  unparalleled, 
we  believe,  in  any  Christian  country,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  find  a  precedent  in  the  papal  interdicts 
of  the  middle  ages." 

To  zealous  and  conscientious  supporters  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  are  not  too  much  In. 
fatuated  by  partisanship,  to  see  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  these  incidents,  the  prospects  of  their 
favourite  establishment  must  assume  the  most 
gloomy  and  disastrous  hue.  To  the  friends  of 
Voluntary  Church  principles,  the  whole  tissue  of 
events  is  merely  a  phase  of  the  natural  workings 
of  an  Established  Church,  leading  to  this  satis, 
factory  conclusion,  that  such  institutions,  when 
their  powers  are  unscrupulously  stretched,  are 
found  to  contain  the  elements  of  self-destruction 
in  their  bosoms.  These  are  nut  times  when  vi- 
gorous experiments  can  be  tried  upon  such  aged 
subjects;  and  we  think  we  cab  perceive  signs, 
that  the  moi^e  majestic  establishment  of  our 
neighbours  is  beginning  to  exhibit  internal  symp> 
toms  prognosticating  a  similar  result. 

As  we  haVe  already  said,  We  do  not  see  how 
anything  but  some  accident,  beyond  the  range  of 
our  anticipation,  call  pt'event  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  being  broken  up.  The  seven 
ministers  of  Strathbogie  have  stuck  close  by  the 
directions  of  the  lawful  courts ;  and  if  all  who  are 
of  their  side,  follow  the  same  sure  guidance,  they 
must  be  brought  victoriously  through.  The 
Court  have  taken  up  the  view,  that  the  Veto 
Act  is  an  attempt  to  interfere  With  a  civil  right, 
and  they  have  practically  intimated  that  they 
will  protect  from  injury  any  body  of  men  who 
are  acting  in  accordance  With  the  law  so  declared. 
The  General  Assembly  may  depose  and  etcom- 
munieate.  The  Commission  attempted  to  suspend, 
but  the  Court  ipieirfered.    What  ia  to  pNveot  it 


fNMn  likewiia  laying  iU  proUbtto^  hand  oh  tti« 
Assembly  ?  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Com. 
mission  exceeded  its  authority ;  and  in  the  ad. 
mission  by  the  Church  of  lUch  a  tupp«sitlott,  W« 
see  the  only  outlet  she  has.  The  act  waa  indeed 
beyond  the  proper  jurisdietlon  of  theCommissioA, 
whleh,  being  but  a  eommittee  of  the  Ateambly, 
(though  of  the  whole  house,)  is  not  entitled,  and 
could  not  eonsistently  be  empowered^  to  aet  in  « 
new  emergency )  but  it  merely  authoriaed  to  try 
the  painU  espeeially  and  individually  committed 
to  it  by  the  Aiaembly,  and  Mport  itadaelaldna  f^r 
approbation.* 

Do  we  theh  view  a  passive  reelttanea  to  the 
law  (if  we  can  call  it  in  this  instance  paaaiwi) 
with  great  abhorrence  ?    No,  indeed ;  but  it  ia 
a  sort  of  proceeding,  the  merit  of  which  must  be 
specially  measured  by  its  objects.    We  approvAd 
of  the  resistance  of  John  ThoH>g«od,  beeaueo  it 
was,  in  its  nature,  a  public  demonstration  of  the 
pressure  of  an  iniquitous  impost.    We  condemn 
the  resistance  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  beeaua* 
we    see     distinctly   that    they   are    tightinf 
the  old  battle  of  priestcraft,  for  the  aggrandlae* 
ment  of  their  own  esublishment.     Belietinf 
their  objects  to  be  thus  dangerous,  however,  and 
such  as  it  is  the  duty  of  tbe  community  at  latf4 
to  resist,  let  not  our  apprecii(tlon  of'  them  b« 
misunderstood,  with  reflereoee  to  the  obaMeter  of 
the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  attaek.    A 
struggle  for  the  aggrandisement  of  a  pOeulla^ 
order  and  eteed,  we  admit,  may  not  only  have 
for  iU  eompsnlon,  but  fk'equently  aaUs  into  ac- 
tion, much  personal  disinterestedness  and  purity 
of  feeling.     Deeply  aro  these  virtues  impressed 
on  the  history  of  the  most  illustrious  campaign, 
for  the  spread  of  priestly  iofluenaa,  that  ever  Wad 
laid  before  the  world~the  progressof  the  jesttita. 
Whether  it  waa  to  brave  a  tyrant  monarefa,  o* 
to  infuse,  through  the  medium  of  abjaot  submia. 
sion,  their  subtle  reasoning  into  the  rough  Iioaoma 
of  a  savRge  populace — whether  it  was  to  baak 
in  the  noxiobs  sunshine  of  a  court,  or  to  pufsna 
the  more  congenial  task  of  patient  study,  thrott|^ 
endless  maaas  of  thought  and  research  ia  dihgy 
libraries ;  wherever,  in  any  form,  by  tbe  eterOiM 
of  courage  or  humility,  energy  or  patieflOo,  th« 
interests  of  the  order  were  to  be  served-.^ha 
self-devoted  bosom  was  prepared  for  the  sacfifiti*. 
It  waa  not  to  invest  their  order,  far  leas  them., 
selves,  with  the  vulgar  power  of  pbysied  do- 
minion, or  the  tinsel  of  rank,  that  all  thla  mt 
done ;  but  to'  found  an  empire  in  the  hearta  Md 
oonsdonces  of  a  diveraiiied  multitude  of  humaa 
beings,  that,  striking  the  rooU  of  their  InflaeaM 
with  individual  mankind  far  and  deepithey  ahottld 
cast  a  corresponding  shadow  over  the  mMfl. 
Modified  by  the  ago  id  which  ha  Uvea,  Dt  Chal- 
mors  ia  a  jasnit  of  the  lees  gross  matorlaL    T» 
the  charge  of  pursuing  tither  profit  or  the  ok- 
grandizement  of  his  personal  dignity,  ho  it  not 
amenable.    Hia  whole  energies  are  pat  tMh  in 


*  As  tbs  CommtMiaa  tits  in  absraos  of  tbe  Comails. 
tloner,  tbii  n»7  b«  contidered  aa  approach  I*  tha  rsplnr* 
between  the  Crown  and  tbe  Kirk,  wbidt  we  have  abava 
conteoiplsted. 
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Ike  mtppwi  of  Kii'ordcr;  tnd  tkit  otit*  is  >  mix. 
tan  ef  Terjriuii  tmd  the  Church  of  Beotland.  At 
•be  titno  he  i«  found  Btrngi^liiiif  to  Increawi  the 
Chonh  inUrekt  in  the  nniveftitiee,  in  the  ele*. 
tioa  of  •  reotor  or  the  eholea  «f  a  pniifeaeoh  Ataon 
he  it  aerfatinf  a  pariiamentary  Torjr  eabdidate  to 
take  the  field  Under  the  bannere  of  the  Church.  A 
^liee  ward  eoniietioff  chiefly  of  Tories,  who  do 
not  wlah  to  lie  troubled  aliont  tmall  matten, 
tfree  to  give  ne  oppotltion  to  a  Liberal  eandidate 
fbt  tb«  eommiiiioiiersbip :  but  the  doctor  Miinot 
]mt  up  with  tueh  htAiMlog,  and  he  ii  up  early, 
urging  all  the  pioua  women  te  dd  their  duty. 
Soddenly  he  itarta  in  a  more  m^eitlc  Seld,  and 
tthotia  "  Bni^d'a  eonser vatlvaa,  through  Eag- 
laad'a  Churchmen,"  to  tupport  the  Veto.  £& 
this  may  be  quite  disiaterested,  but  it  is  not  the 
leas  mischievous. 

Some  of  the  friendi  of  the  VetA  assume  for  It 
the  quality  ef  liberality,  and,  we  believe,  a  few 
Of  them  are  under  a  hallucination  that  such  is 
its  characteristic.  Were  we  addressing  ourselveft 
Merely  to  hotne  readers,  it  would  be  unneeessaryto 
expose  this  fallacy :  the  fiext  to  unanimous  voice 
ef  the  Liberal  press  on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient 
index  to  the  public  feeling  and  knowledge  dn 
the  pointt  For  the  benefit  ef  mere  distant 
readers,  however,  who  may  I>e  unable  to  reuon- 
tile  some  peculiarities  itt  this  question  With  the 
posltiofl  we  have  taken  u{>,  it  mat  be  well  to  give 
a  few  explanations.  In  the  first  place,  then*  many 
ef  the  Torres  are  opposed  to  the  Veto.  They 
have  pfelty  substantial  reasons.  Some  of  them 
are  proprietors  of  patronages,  the  value  of  which 
they  do  not  feel  any  inclination  to  assist  in  re- 
dveiiig.  Others  do  not  like  to  see  a  church  not 
rich  oiongh  in  general  to  open  up  a  field  ef  am» 
bhion  to  meinbefli  of  the  aristocracy,  strengthi. 
coing  ktid  enlarging  itself  into  a  rival  power  to 
their  own.  In  this  they  are  simply .  acting  the 
Henry  to  1lMmas.a-Beek«t ;  and  it  ts  the  duty 
ef  sound  Liberals  to  endeavour  to  break  down 
lie  power  of  both.  But  there  is  a  circumstance 
which  has  proved  itself  far  more  anomalous  to 
strangers,  in  the  existence  of  a  body,  not  nunler- 
isss,  but  certainly  pretty  influential,  who  unite 
the  politics  of  the  Whigs  with  the  principles  of 
sealens  Churchmen.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
above,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  constituent 
aMmbers  of  the  Church  courts  are  Laymen.  This 
■ot  only  gives  an  internal  strength  to  the  Presby- 
terian system,  which  no  other  can  well  compete 
with,  but  bestows  on  it  an  aspect  of  fearless 
MberaHty.  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  hastily 
Ma«I«de  that  these  Laymen  are  independent 
patties,  taken  from  the  community  at  large; 
ttty  an,  by  virtue  of  a  striet  system  of  quali- 
iitlHii,  iaaue  ttom  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
Id  fdnsieal  aaaefflblles  there  is,  necessarily, 
i  speaking,  of  a  very  captivating  and  ele- 
il }  and  so,  ambitious  young  gentlemen, 
•f  the  bar  especially,  are  taught  to 
Ibak  fyufWMi  to  the  Church  Courts  as  arenas  fbr 


their  eleqneaee.  It  happen*  thus,  that,  at  their 
first  eutranee  on  life,  they  become  deeply  etti« 
bued  with  a  clerical  e*prit  de  ctrpt ;  and  in  thit 
manner  are  the  Church  Whigpi  of  the  Cdinburgh 
Parliattient  House  to  be  accounted  fur. 

So  much  for  an  explanation  of  the  reaaont 
why  there  are  Tories  against  the  Veto,  and 
Whigs  fbr  it,  among  Laymen.  Among  th« 
Clergy,  whatever  the  opponents  of  the  Veto  may 
be,  tta  supporters  seem  to  be  fif  we  may  Judge 
by  their  other  proceedings)  Tories  to  a  man« 
They  say  they  are  struggling  for  the  People  I 
How  is  it  that,  in  their  multifarious  agitatlen« 
they  have  found  but  one  fofm  in  which  to  do  so ^ 
Do  they  support  the  Ballot  }  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  ?  The  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  ?~ 
Not  they,  indeed.  We  might  have  had  to  fur. 
nish  a  list  of  measures,  of  a  very  different  tend' 
ency  to  which  they  have  given  assistance,  had 
not,  Dr  Chalmers  relieved  us  of  the  labour,  in 
bis  address  to  the  Clergy  of  England,  where  he 
says — 

"Tha  attempt  is  maklof  to  prejudice  the  sfiitads  of 
engUthmeti  With  the  idea  that  the  Cbureh  of  ScotlSbd, 
partloipStlBg  In  the  wayward  spirit  af  the  stfs,  hu  tm* 
barked  in  a  rioiclcat  career  of  intaovatiaB.  LSt  ne  asean 
you,  my  fHendi,  aftbe  (roeineMof  thiimiireprsMntatioa. 
At  that  very  meeting  of  the  Auembly'*  Commteelon, 
where,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  at  least  firar  te 
one,  we  laStraeted  the  Presbytery  of  Ancbterarder  I* 
abide  by  ear  EeeleliaitMsI  phMedare,  lad  that,  nattritha 
•tsading  any  autadates  or  Intodlets  which  might  be  laid 
upon  thsm  by  the  civil  soarte,  we  enit  a  nnsnIaioaS 
Mtition  to  GoTCfnment  agsinit  their  icbeme  of  educattoa« 
I ta  all  the  gnat  quettiotii  which  affiKtad  the  vlul  IttttrMti 
df  Proteetantinii,  we  hare  made  common  cauiS  Wllh 
yaareelvea.  On  the  ipoliatioa  of  the  Irieh  BetablUh* 
Bent  I  en  the  topic  of  an  entire  and  oamatilated  Albl* 
la  every  national  acbooi ;  on  the  control  and  guardiaa- 
sblp  of  the  Church  over  our  aeminariee  of  learning ;  Oft 
the  vbet  Imporuuce  to  the  beat  intereaia  of  toeltty  of 
maintaining,  or  rather  eitending)  the  eceleslaatleal  sa* 
dowmenta  of  other  daya  i  •»  ihet,  and  M  elhtr  kM» 
rtd  »t/*eU,  ws  Aaiw  foUgM  tide  bg  tid$  mUh  lit  Ckunh- 
m*n  and  Cotuenatbm  </  England." 

Dr  Chalmera  might  have  particularised  theilT 
services  at  the  last  general  election ;  how  clergy, 
men,  disabled  from  the  performance  of  their 
pastoral  duties,  crawled  along  to  the  poUid|( 
places,  to  see  how  their  flocks  conducted  thenl> 
selves;  how  Kilmarnock  was  taken  by  storni. 
He  should  not  have  forgotten  the  national  faat 
"  for  the  sins  of  the  land,"  held,  by  order  of  th« 
Assembly,  in  ISSA,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  wai 
driven  from  office. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  struggle,  the 
cry  of  the  independence  party  was  for  "tht 
privUeges  of  the  Christian  people,"  reminding 
one  ef  Robespierre's  favourite  appeal  to  the 
poHvre  pntflt—ptupit  virtnetue.  Latterly,  this 
has  been  superstided  by  more  efaaraoteristio  ap» 
peals  to  "  Prerogatives,"  "  Independent  oo^r> 
dinate  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,"  "  subordina' 
tion  to  Chureh  judieatories,"  &c.  The  term  '•  in> 
solenoe/'  especially  in  the  mouth  of  one  meek 
elergyinaa,  isoften  used  to  eharaeleriae  thosewho 
are  opposed  to  the  domination  of  the  Churob.* 


*  We  wM  wa  coold  find  room  for  s  few  extraeta  from  the  "  Letter  to  John  Hope,  Km).,  Dean  of  ITaculiy,''  hi 
»mr.  WlWaNi  Caaaingham,  eemmen^g  thuai— <'8lr,  I  have  read  the  whole  of  your  bulky  letter  to  the  L«M 
It  was  a  very  tcdioua  and  irksome  task ;  one  which  I  believe  ftw  have  yet  completed,  and  Whl«h 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  VETO  QUESTION. 


In  the  following  quotation  from  the  speech  of 
Dr  Chalmers,  to  the  Assembly  of  1839,  may  be 
found  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Church  party  in 
Ita  mildest  form. 

"  It  U  »n  entire  miMonceptioD,  that  the  Church  hu 
f  Wen  np  her  power  to  the  people,  by  the  Veto  Law.  By 
that  Ian',  the  prenntation  may  be  said  to  be  •hared  be- 
tween two  partiea,  the  patron  and  the  people  s  signed  by 
the  one,  and  rirtually  countersigned  by  the  other.  The 
Pretbytery  still  retains  the  same  power  ofcheck  and  con- 
trol over  the  presentation  in  this  furm,  which  we  contend 
that  it  erer  had  orer  the  simple  nomination  of  the  patron. 
We  are  not  the  registrars  either  of  the  patron  or  of  the 
people.  We  are  jodgei  ot'  the  qualifications  and  of  the 
ipteitUfitruu  a*  much  itill  a*  erer ;  and,  moderating  in 
the  call  between  the  tn'o  parties  as  heietofore,  we  can 
lay  our  interdict  both  on  the  unworthy  client  of  the 
patron,  and  on  the  unworthy  faTourlte  of  the  mnllitude." 

But  a  sentence  in  the  manifesto  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  urge  their 
cause,  is  perhaps  still  more  clearly  emphatic. 
"  It  is  an  utter  mistake,"  they  say,  "  to  imagine 
that  the  present  struggle  of  the  Church  is  only 
for  the  Veto  Law,  or  for  any  single  statute  in 
our  ecclesiastical  code  :  it  is  for  the  integrity 
of  our  legislative  and  judicial  power  in  things 
ecclesiastical,  as  heretofore  exercised  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years."  In  short,  the 
Church,  setting  up  a  rivalry  with  the  courts  of 
law,  says — "  There  .are  two  co-ordinate  jurisdic. 
tions.  We  have  our  province,  you  have  yours : 
we  do  pot  wish  to  invade  your  prerogatives ;  but 
you  must  not  invade  ours,— and  this  is  one  of  ours." 
Now  we  may  conclude  this  subject  with  the 
simple  remark,  that  for  a  body  enjoying  exclusive 
privileges,  and  who  consider  it  their  interest  and 
duty  to  support  and  enlarge  those  privileges,  to  be 
entitled  to  decide  on  their  extent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  courts  of  law,  which  have  the  administra- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  community  at 'large 
at  their  disposal,  is  a  proposition  too  preposter- 
ous to  be  entertained  in  any  country  which  is 
not  prepared  to  subject  itself  to  the  despotism  of 
a  priesUiood. 

80  much  for  the  merits  of  the  Veto,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  converted  into  law  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Church  Courts.  A  few  words 
now  as  to  the  question,  whether  those  who  are 
seeking  this  privilege  from  the  Legislature  ought 
to  l>e  supported.  And  here  let  us  observe  that 
this  is  comparatively  a  trifling  question ;  and  the 
objections,  if  our  readers  will  admit  them  to  be 
objections,  which  we  may  have  to  the  project, 
^re  merely  shades  of  difference,  when  compared 
with  our  abhorrence  of  the  privileges  claimed  by 
the  Church  Courts.    It  is  proposed  that  certain 


persons  should  hare  the  power  of  objecting  t« 
the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  at  a  certala 
stagfe.  This  stage  is,  however,  their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him  ;  knowing  that,  if  be  get 
over  the  first  difficulty,  he  is  secure  for  life,  he 
may  assume  a  false  character,  to  gratify  th« 
arbiters  of  his  fate.  If  the  Vetoists  are  sincere 
in  their  wish  that  a  clergyman  should  not  be 
at  the  head  of  a  congregation  to  which  he  is 
not  acceptable,  why  not  give  them  the  power  of 
removal  i  Agaig,  why  limit  the  right  of  dissent 
to  the  male  heads  of  families  in  communion  with 
the  Church  ?  These  are  generally  but  few  in 
number :  in  the  case  of  Daviot,  they  amounted  to 
only  ten.  Why  should  not  the  whole  congrega- 
tion— nay,  why  should  not  the  whole  parish  join 
in  the  choice  i  The  Churchman  will  smile  at 
this  ;  for  he  has  hii  reasons,  and  they  are  very 
cogent.  Church  ordinances  are  not  with  us  as 
they  are  in  England,  privileges  to  which  tho 
people  are  entitled  :  they  are  boons  vhich  tho 
Church  confers,  and  which  she  may  refuse  when 
she  thinks  fit.  Curiously  applicable  to  the  use 
that  may  be  made  of  this  putrer  is  the  following 
extract  from  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  on  29th  January  : — 

"MrRnnciman  called  the  attention  of  the  Preshyteryto 
ssn^ect  of  great  importance.  Great  irregularity  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  churches  in  Edinburgh,  by  persona 
bring  allowed  to  pass  from  one  church  to  another,  with- 
out being  called  upon  to  shew  a  certificate  of  character 
signed  by  their  last  minister.  This  was  an  evil  which 
had  increased  to  an  extent  which  their  country  brethren 
could  scarcely  credit.  He  feared  that,  ttma  this  stale  of 
things,  it  ireqaently  happened  that  petsons  were  adnitteA 
to  the  privilege  of  Christian  communion,  both  for  them- 
selrea  and  their  children,  who,  if  a  certificate  of  character 
had  been  required,  would  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
one.  In  the  present  righteous  stmggle  in  which  the 
Church  was  engaged,  to  give  the  people  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  their  miitisters,  it  became  them  to  be 
uiore  careful  than  ever  to  exclude  all  improper  and  un. 
worthy  characters  from  her  communion.  He  hoped  the 
Presbytery  would  give  this  subject  their  serious  consider, 
ation." 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  elements  may  ba 
requisite  to  constitute  "  good  character,"  in  the 
eyes  of  a  church  which  punished  one  of  its  minis- 
ters for  dining  with  Mr  O'Conneli.  A  patron 
is  a  man  taken  from  Protestants  at  large ;  he 
may  be  an  Episcopalian  or  a  Dissenter.  From 
such  hands  the  Church  wishes  the  power  to  be 
taken,  that  it  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
body  who,  having  the  appearance  of  popularity. 
Owe  their  existence  to  the  Church,  and  may  be 
expanded  or  contracted  at  her  will.    Over  their 


not  very  many  will  accomplish.''  The  whole  of  this  production  is  so  fresh  and  vivid  a  revival  of  old  polemical 
fury,  so  grand  a  specimen  of  Hildebrandism,  that  nothing  ever  penned  by  Lamb  or  Landor  can  be  compared  with  it 
as  a  restoration  of  olden  literature.  The  reason  is  simple :  these  literary  men  did  but  imitate;  but  Mr  Cunningham  ia 
the  actual  Mucklewrath  revived.  There  is  one  short  passage  of  most  amusing  simplicity.  The  author  expresses  aa 
anxiety  that  the  side  opposite  to  his  own  "should  be  l'»irly  attempted  by  some  person  of  competent  talent  and  leanw 
ing"— fondly  imagining  for  the  moment  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  could  admit  any  man, 
dillSBring  in  opinion  with  himself,  to  be  possessed  of  any  one  pmiseworlhy  quality.  Suddenly  he  ia  aroused  tnm  hie 
hallucination  by  a  practical  appeal ;  anil  he  shews  his  restoration  to  himself  in  »  note,  commencing  thus ; — "  While 
this  letter  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  read  Part  1.  of  <  Semarlts  on  the  Tracts  on  the  Intrusion  of 
Ministers,  by  the  Rev.  James  Maclarlane,  of  St  Be'mard's.*  Mr  MacArlane  is  certainly  not  the  kind  ofperton  whom 
I  had  in  view  when  I  wrote  the  sentence  in  the  text.  He  seems  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  comprehending  a  train  of 
argument,  and,  still  less,  of  producing  anything  like  consecutive  reasoning  of  his  own.  Part  I.  is  directed  chiefly 
against  the  tracts  of  Mr  Candlish,  whom  Mr  Macfiirlane  treats  with  great  insolence.  The  ides  of  such  a  man  aa 
^r  Macfarlsne  treating  with  insolence  such  a  man  as  Mr  Candlish  ii  (tbsufd  and  ludicrotis  in  the  extreme.** 
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MmBiiiiiieantflthe  olergy  hold  despotic  sway;  thejr  I  tbe  qualification,  by  enlarging  the  privileges 
Mtarally  wish  to  increase  tbe  value  attached  to  |  which  it  confers  on  the  recipient.* 


*8iae6  this  paper  wai  written,  the  DiMenten  have  moved;  and  tbe  imagination  tliat,  for  tbe  llrtt  time  in 
tk*  anaali  of  Cbiueh  kittorf,  a  corporation  of  endowed  eecleuattici,  reallf  aad  for  direct  and  bonett  pnrpoin, 
■lilwd  to  place  mora  power  in  the  bands  of  "  tbe  Christian  people,"  mntt  vanieh  with  a  breath.  The  liack- 
wirdneai  of  tbe  leaden  of  the  Scottish  Dieienten,  or  of  the  Seceeston  Church,  hat  contribated  not  a  little  to  a  delu. 
MB  which  mar  <v*l'  ^  prevalent  in  England  and  Ireland,  since  it  has  misled  many  intelligent  persons  among 
saiselves.  This  delnslon  is,  that  the  Veto,  or  Non.Intrusion  qnestion,  which  threatens  to  turn  the  .Kirk  ftirlf 
ea  her  heani'^nds,  realljr  embodies  some  vestige  of  Liberal  principle,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enlarge  tbe  fttt- 
dees  of  "the  Christian  people."  The  leaders  of  the  Dissenters,  who  have  come  forward  at  last  to  unveil  the  decep. 
tioa,  mar  either  have  been  quietly  lying  by  to  give  the  "  wild  men''  scape  to  play  their  ftntastic  tricks;  or  they  may 
ksve  participated  in  tbe  general  delusion ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  how  could  they  refuse  to  co-operate  in  tbe  gene- 
iMt  eflbit  mad*  by  even  Tory  clergy,  for  the  relief  of  "  the  Christian  people  ?"  This  term,  be  it  remarked,  the  Veto 
dnrgy  restrict  ezclnsively  to  the  comparatively  few  individuals,  the  male  beads  of  ftmilies,  in  the  different  parishes, 
kiug  ammtu^etuUt  of  tbe  Chnrch ;  the  ministers  and  self-elected  elders  of  which  church,  be  it  further  observed, 
keld  at  decidedly  the  power  of  saying  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  oamBiunioan/s,  (and  thence  entitled  to  use  the  Veto,) 
SI  do  tbe  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Toonr  Sootbem  and  Irish  readers,  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  bore  farther  with  our  Kirk  squabbles,  we  may  aptly  illnt> 
Irtle  tbe  Veto  question  and  the  mystification  attending  it,  by  comparing  it  to  the  famous  Cbandos,  or  fifty.ponnd* 
teasat-st-will  clause,  introduced  into  the  Reform  Bill.    The  Veto,  or  Non-Intrusion  principle,  is  precisely  analogous, 

m  diaiacter  and  tendency ;  the  landlords  being,  in  the  one  case,  what  the  Scottish  clergy  are  in  tbe  other, and  both 

snant  self-seekers,  under  pretence  of  giving  greater  A-eedom  to  tbe  People.  Lord  Althorpe  and  other  Whigs  at  once 
aw  tbe  snake  in  the  grass  when  this  clause  was  introduced ;  while  Mr  Hume  and  many  Radical  Members  were 
itaini, — as  Liberal  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  have  been  by  the  Veto  measure.  Tory  and  Whig  Churchmen  were 
ctrtainly  the  Snt  to  detect,  or,  at  least,  the  first  to  denounce  the  latent  objects  of  the  Veto  clergy.  To  extend  the 
ihedve  ftanrhlae  to  small  tenants^  was,  in  effect,  to  enable  the  landlords  to  create  tools  for  their  purposes;  to 
prs  the  Veto,  and  to  eoimniimcante  only,  created  by  the  clergy  themselves,  is,  in  like  manner,  to  give  the  clergy 
>a  hutrument  of  their  own  forming,  to  be  employed  by  them  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  for  their  own  ends.  Under 
tliis  flagrant  delnaion,  sludionsly  propagated,  Liberal  men  and  Dissenters  have  attended  Non.Intrusion  meetings,signed 
NoB.Introiion  petitions,  and  sliared  in  tbeNon.Intmsion  agitation;  misled  exactly  as  were  Mr  Hume  and  his  Libera]  col. 
IngKs  about  the  artful  Cbandos' clansefbrenlarging  the  constitnency.  Liberal  men  have  done  so  in  tbe  entire  liclief  that 
tkistsssnre  in  question  was,  at  least,  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  if  not  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  Patronage,  and 
the  wtognition  of  the  right  of  the  People  to  choose  their  own  pastors ;  the  grand  principle,  be  it  noticed,  of  Dissent 
kScsUand,  and  that  which,  a  century  before,  gave  birth  to  the  Secession  Chnrch.  The  temporary  delusion  that  a 
MtraMBtaf  this  sort  should  have  been  headed  by  the  great  apostle  of  State  Endowment  and  Establishment,  Dr 
CkataMis,  bas,  we  believe,  served  its  day ;  and  the  Non.Intrnsionists  must  now  either  widen  the  basis  of  the  present 
id  most  nnchristiaii  agitation,  and  give  tbe  whole  «  Christian  people,"— not  the  mere  handful  of  Kirk. 
,  "  maU  heads  offamStt,  etmmumeantt,"  whom  they  can  create  or  annihilate, — some  suhttantial  principle  to 
■tnggls  for,  or  be  wofuUy  disappointed  of  popular  support.  It  is  now  manifest  that  the  true  object  of  the  struggle 
is  Is  extend  the  empire  of  the  clergy,  and  to  set  them,  as  a  body,  above  the  law  which  secures  to  their  Church  its 
itOy  braid,  and  giurantees  its  existence  as  an  Establishment.  Dr  Chalmers  has  declared  the  Veto  a  "  bagatelle," 
ska  compared  with  tbe  audacity  involved  in  the  Strathhogle  Miniiten  and  parishioners  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land 
I  sf  saboUtting  to  ths  arbitrary  decree  of  even  a  Commission  of  the  General  Aisembly  of  the  Kirk. — Eo.  T.  M. 


THE  MARTYRS  CAIRN. 


6UT  tthn  ef  the  ralley,  lone  rest  of  the  dead  t 

I^ig  yetrs  their  daik  mosses  around  thee  have  spread  i 

Aad  the  bniok  that  they  cover  runs  lowly  beside, 

Vhen  the  deer  cometh  down  from  the  pines  of  his  pride. 

Thi  kiiely-teld  legend  that  hallows  each  stone, 
KoauM  hath  to  give,  but  this  record  alone  :] 
Tbveilsspsi  amidst  strangers,  one  faithful  and  good, 
'■  Iralh  and  for  freedom — a  witnees  in  blood, 

DWBS^  throagfa  the  valley  the  brook  glidetb  by, 
TslllAl  ta  the  weary  its  waten  are  nigh  ; 
t»Wi  A^mfk  tbe  Martyr  may  lie  where  he  bled, 
Hmns  Werds  In  thedlenee,  and  speech  from  the  dead. 


J  hy  tte  shepherd,  are  wild  blossoms  there^ 
T«|mw» he  dw odour  they  breathe  to  the  air; 
IsM^dlM  the  deeper,  though  bis  memory  still, 
ilfltiwitaM^  we  sweet  to  tbe  ^ns  of  tbe  ^\^. 


How  beauteous' and  balmy  the  place  of  his  rest. 
With  Sowers  that  the  sunbeams  of  summer  have  dreit! 
While  o'er  it  is  chanting  the  bird  on  the  bough, 
Aud  the  wild  bee  is  glad  on  the  heather  below. 

Returned,  on  the  Sabbath,  from  worshipping  God, 
Here  the  tread  of  the  shepherd  falls  light  on  the  sod; 
When  points  the  grey  sire  tl^it  his  children  may  learn, 
And  the  maiden,  half-cbid,  plucks  a  dower  from  tbe  caira. 

The  twilight  of  evenlnj  scarce  deepens  the  peace 
That  there  Is  abiding,  though  shadows  increase; 
Though  the  stream  all  alone  on  its  journey  may  keep. 
And,  sleepless,  is  lulling  the  valley  to  sleep. 

And  there,  when  the  midnight  hath  gathered  in  gloom, 
No  fears  for  the  timid  have  place  by  that  tomb ; 
Nrr  troubled  by  mornings,  or  visions  of  di  ead, 
]s  tbe  calm  th^  is  round  tbee^  lone  rest  of  tbe  dead  < 
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THE  SONS  OP  THE  SOIL." 


Tail  Author  of  thi«  poem  hti  not  aspired  to  be 
either  wtttf  or  intaginatire,  panlonate  or  ro- 
nwitie.  Her  aim*  are  neither  "  to  elevate  nor 
•urpriso;"  and  the  has  not  rery  improbably 
adopted  the  medium  of  verse  merely  to  give  her 
earnest  lessons,  by  greater  condensation,  more 
tersenese  and  force.  Her  rhymed  couplets  are 
at  all  times  easy,  and  often  graceful,  in  their 
flow,  although  the  external  garb  of  her  thoughts 
and  sentiments  should  have  been  a  secondary 
coneideration.  The  "  mere  aooompllshment  of 
verse"  ia  never  wanting,  aa  a  few  beautiful 
passages,  in  the  Subjoined  extraets,  will  shew. 
Mrs  Ellis'  poem  may  be  described  aa  narrative, 
descriptive,  and  didactic  The  distinguishing 
attribute  of  her  muse  is  kind  good  sense,  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  true  aims  and 
ends  of  life,  aa  they  are  connected  with  the  for- 
mation  of  character,  and  with  the  individual  and 
aocial  happiness  of  rational  and  immortal  beings. 
If  she  has  any  model,  it  must  be  Crabbe,  with- 
out his  depressing  gloom«  and  also  without  his 
lich  peculiar  humour.  The  great  blemish  of 
the  poem,  will,  we  imagine,  be  found  in  its, 
length,  as  contrasted  with  the  paucity  and  home- 
lineaa  of  the  incidents  and  characters.  Like  all 
the  poets,  without  any  exception,  Mrs  Ellis  loves 
rural  mannera,  haunts,  and  pursuits,  and  can 
barely  tolerate  large  towns  and  manufactories. 
Her  Sons  op  the  Boil  are  the  farmers  and  pea- 
santry of  England ;  agricultural  labourers ;  men, 
which  she  shrewdly  remarks,  they  are  still  hon- 
ourably called,  in  contrast  to  hand*,  the  less 
flattering  and  common  appellation  for  mechanics 
and  manufactiirers;  yet  artisan  is  an  honourable 
denomination.  A  farmer  engages  meb  atad 
boys;  a  mill-master,  or  machinist,  takes  ib  so 
many  new  hand* ;  yet  we  Suspect  the  name  is 
not  always  the  measure  of  the  skill  and  intelli- 
geflee  of  the  different  classes.  Wages  might  be 
a  fairer  criterion.  The  change  of  habits  among 
the  yeomanry,  from  simplicity  to  luxury,  and  the 
faulty  or  vicious  system  of  education  adopted  for 
their  children,  since  the  long  war,  with  its  high 
prices,  converted  farmers  into  sporting  gentle- 
men, and  their  wives  and  daughters  into  fine 
ladies,  with  the  natural  reactiod  of  the  system 
which  haa  produced  so  much  distress,  form  the 
aubjeet-matter  of  the  poem.  Ita  opening  aeee 
WiLLiAti  HBRbiiiit  the  English  farmer,  and  his 
wife,  among  the  happiest  of  God's  rational  crea- 
tion, lavishly  blessed  with  life's  choicest  blessings. 
Our  readers  may  conclude,  with  some  justice, 
after  reading  the  opening  scene,  that  in  what  is 
said  above,  we  have  not  given  half  praise  enough 
the  mere  poetry  of  a  work,  which  has  higher 
aims  than  thoae  of  "  him  who  playeth  sweetly 
upon  the  instrument."  We  take  the  home-lahd> 
scape,  that  in  which  the  farmer's  sweet  dwelling 
is  embosomed. 

•  »'  The  8ens  of  ths  BeiL"  a  fatm  in  Xtralrs  Beeks, 
by  Mrs  KUii. 


BOMB  LABDSOSMi 

'Tls  spring's  sweet  mom  i  and  let  ear  peSts  saf 
Whatever  Ihejr  lilt,  of  thiit  arruleaa  day 
That  riMS  o'er  lulia'i  cUnic  ihore — 
Mjr  native  land  for  me  !  I  aik  no  aont 
My  natlre  land,  clad  Itl  her  robe  of  fleWsH, 
Her  daiaied  nmdewi,  and  her  woodUtte  bowsfs  | 
Her  lilacbs  fay,  her  bright  labnmQDU,  eeen, 

Like  fringe  of  gold,  beneath  a  mantle  green  { 

Her  ilieanM  that  wander  through  the  ihady  gMtt, 

With  cadenes  gentle  u  the  voies  oriars  i 

Her  patient  herds  that  ihuaher  on  the  lea, 

Her  gales  that  waft  the  hoaejJadea  bec^ 

Her  blooming  orchards  girt  around  with  may, 

That  faUi  like  anow,  when  fh»m  the  Scented  Sjirty 

The  eong-bird  flulteti  on  bii  joyons  win|, 

To  isar  away  to  the  Mae  skks  and  sing  t 

Her  pastniss  with  the  yellow  cowslip  rih. 

And  sportive  lambt,  in  wantonnees  of  lifs, 

Wildly  careering  o'er  the  gratiy  downs, 

Where  furze,  or  bnwm,  the  goal  of  triumph  SMims  | 

Hsr  verdant  hills  beyebd  the  village  iplrct 

And  Buny  a  heath-clad  mountain  riiiof  higher, 

Aronnd  whoae  bate  the  circling  rirrr  winde. 

Or  throngh  the  vale  its  path' of  beauty  flndi. 

Such  are  thy  picturea,  and  1  lots  to  dwelt 

On  aoenes  so  long  remembered,  and  as  well  | 

Hoenea  that  I  gazed  on  faadly  from  my  birth. 

That  made  thee  then  the  lovelieat  spot  of  earth  ; 

And  anch  than  art,  belored  land,  to  mS, 

And  evei-  wilt  be,  eOms  *hat  Uay  ib  this. 

Ldden  with  perAimt  woke  the  early  breeiSt 

Gorgeoui  in  aunahine  atood  the  ancient  trees, 

The  Btately  elm  and  feathery  aah,  that  grtW 

Around  a  dwelling  almoet  hid  ihim  flstr  t 

A  lohg,  and  low-roofM  dwelling,  whers  the  Amt 

Looked  as  if  all  might  enter — rieh  and  peen 

There  waa  no  iloping  lawn  before  that  apot. 

But  grarel-walk,  and  juat  one  little  plot 

Of  new-mown  graas,  so  ITeahly  green  had  aMeMk, 

It  aeemed  the  ttavellcr'a  weary  eye  to  eootbci 

No  maasive  gate  of  entrance  marked  the  road, 

Nor  gracelul  aweep  ita  doubtful  welcome  shewed  { 

But,  hid  beneath  a  honeyauckle  acreen, 

A  garden  wickSt  opened  oil  the  green. 

While  On  one  aide  a  blooming  binder  lay, 

Bnriihrd  with  iifagrant  herbs  aid  Bowarsts  gay  t 

Theliiiry  leaf  of  classic  thyme  waa  then^ 

The  purple  panay,  and  the  primroat  tk\t, 

And  ancient  aouthemwood,  and  box,  and  nie. 

And  wall-flower  aweet,  within  that  garden  grew; 

White  over-head,  diapenaiog  rich  perfttme^ 

There  hung  a  canopT  of  roaeate  bloom. 

Or,  ahaken  by  the  gently  waving  trees, 

A  ahower  of  bloaaoma  fluttered  in  the  breess  ; 

The  bluahingjpromiae  of  expectant  apring. 

Sweet  pledge  of  all  the  waning  year  might  hrinf; 

Theae  atrewed  the  ground,  a  carpet  far  more  fiiUr 

Than  man'a  ingenioua  labour  could  prepare, 

With  toil  of  weary  hand,  and  ettiioua  care. 

High  aimre  all,  in  outline  broad  and  bold. 

Stood  the  tail  aah,  the  elm,  and  cheMntat  old. 

Stretching  athwart  that  lowly  roof  thelt  arml^ 

Faithful  thnrogb  every  change,  thrAngh  Mld«  Mid 

atoms. 
Breaking  the  tempest,  aheltering  fivoi  the  rai*) 
Shadowing  from  noontide  heat  that  searched  the  plalat 
Tempering  the  air  with  freahneu  and  deligbt^ 
PNning  the  moonbeams  into  gems  of  lights 
True  to  the  promise  of  their  early  prime, 
Verdant  ngain  with  every  aweet  apHtig-iimsw 
Such  frienda  wrre  they,  thoae  venrrable  trees  t 
Boaat  ye  who  may  of  frienda  more  tmt  than  intM. 
The  inmates  were  worthy  of  their  citarmiog  abode. 
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AAf  MOl 

"  w  maalx  and  m  clear, 

8a  Snx  of  porpotc,  npright,  uid  limian. 

Uatmnflit  of  Khooli,  jtt  filled  with  noble  bIom, 

And  that  high  rirtoe  which  all  praiM  diiclalati| 

With  patriot  lire  to  emalaie  a  Tell, 

And  hat  OM  »<«kMt* — that  he  lertd  too  wdl> 

Yet  the  ho  lored  was  worthy  of  hit  ean» 

So  gentia  and  io  true,  so  food  and  fiir, 

So  etlf-deroted,  looking  to  the  end 

For  the  ttmbter  good,  and  thut  his  friend. 

Ke'er  tcoklnc  sunshine  from  hli  weary  braw, 

Vmr  arging  sarrioa  when  his  step  was  slowt 

Net  tiring  his  Texed  ear  with  punjr  grief. 

Nor  aaking,  when  she  ought  t'  have  giren,  relief. 

As  some  will  tax  the  patience  with  a  train 

or  twice-told  wronga,  and  nndeserred  pain, 

nU  Tcry  kindnees  deems  its  duty  is 

To  wish  the  safferer  in  a  world  of  bliss. 

If  such  things  eonld  be,  Mary  knew  them  not. 

She  felt  no  wrongs,  was  cheerful  in  her  lot  { 

To  her  the  sweet  return  of  morning  light 
Brought  a  new  lifb,  still  fraught  with  new  delight  | 
For  she  had  one  to  love,  and  serre,  and  cheer. 
Who  paid  her  back  in  kindnesa  as  sincere  i 
And  both  felt  bound  their  earthly  course  to  make 
As  smooth  as  might  be,  fsr  the  other's  sake. 
Jfttrg  18,  in  abort,  a  perfect "  wife."  The  daily 
kabita,  paiBuits,  and  enjoyments  of  this  blest  pair, 
are  finely  described,  from  the  coming  of  the  dawn 
till  evening  prayeir ;  and  lender,  cheerful,  and  al. 
together  cbartniog  domestic  pictures  they  are  of 
the  bsppiMt  hoasebolds  that  oitt  land  ever  boasted . 
And 
It  was  no  vnlgar  bliss  that  croWtatd  their  lot— 
They  were  indastrioU*,  but  they  tte'er  forgot 
Th«  treasores  of  the  mind,  the  heart's  warm  ttore> 
Tbast  all  ihsir  household  comforts  valuod  mAre. 
They  were  nntaughu  in  modem  schools  at  least. 
Yet  much  they  loved  an  intellectual  feast. 

Tfeera'was  a  nicht  beside  their  cheerful  hearth. 
That  held  an  aticlent  book.caae,  with  the  worth 
Of  many  minds  concentrated  and  clear, 
And  tboughu  that  to  the  reader's  eye  appMr 
His  own,  so  natural  and  familiar. 
Twaenot  the  wealth  of  iiireulating  loM 
That  reached  the  farmerl  hospitabU  door. 
Tbair  abosen  library  consisted  of  Batni,  Tbomo 
WD,  Oray,  Jofanaont  Uoldsmith^  and  Addison; 
govd   b9«k»  tMitaiftly,  though  a  fbw  addition^ 
tMMa  ef  th8  "  olNulatiflg  love/'  which  Mrs  Bllia 
dtalikes,  might  have  varied  thetti  oocasidnally, 
withont  any  great  hatm  being  done.    The  birth 
mad  growth  of  a  ion  first  slightly  taint*  the 
hmn  of  the  manly  farmer  with  tometbiitg  n<tt 
eMdemnable,  but  yet  pavtakidf  of  ambitioil  end 
wvridlineaa.    His  three  lovely  daughun> 
M^bt  thsiF  BO'  il^  '  diftrent  race  to  be  P 
l4as  worn  with  toil,  less  Ignoraat,  and  nidt, 
Aard,  If  more  polished,  why  not  then  more  good? 
The  family  are  at  ttie  summit  of  earthly  feli- 
dty,  the  farmer's  fields  yielding  double  crops, 
and  th«   l^rain-markets  giving    double  prices, 
whan,  oo  a  harvest-home  night,  hie  Wife,  after 
W  kaasebvld  duties  were  fulfilled,  strays  out 
belew  tbe  tree*,  te  enjoy  the  lovely  evening,  and 
Iht  cmi  bakveniy  musioga,  until  the  return  of 
the  faatlTB  reaped,  her  beloved  husband,  and  her 
jijim  eUUven.    She  is  suddenly  kti>icken  with 
AaaMy  Mii  kf  uid'ttlnter  it  *as  all  over,  and 

iurtttt 


IhM  Uw J«(l'«(lf  ^  ^  oftnM  not  iltip, 
jSCtiiiiiHIK  kis  flildi,  iiid  tried  to  «r«(p ; 


But  theugh  h«  put  away  his  nkuly  pHK^ 
Teats  were  a  lumtry  to  him  denledt 
So  ha  returned,  with  restless  wandering  tttt^ 
Where  was  the  welcome  his  retaru  to  gntt  ? 
His  home  was  silent,  his  domestics  sad. 
His  children,  In  their  first  desp  monrtilngttid, 
Looked  half  abashed,  the  younger  ones  halfplesssd; 
Their  girlish  airs  his  goaded  spirit  teased. 
To  think  the  sable  trappings  of  the  tomb 
Should  yield  them  other  thoughts  than  Krlefand  glood. 
The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  strong-hearted 
man  burying  the  grief,  in  which  none  could  sym- 
pathize, deep  in  his  own  bosom,  mingled  again 
with  his  fellows  ;  to  them  looking  in  all  things 
unchanged,  and  daily  increasing  in  wealth  and 
respect. 

However  his  beautiful  and  motherless  children 
had  learned  such  lessons,  they  gradually  became, 
if  not  dissatitfied  With  their  lot,  yet  unfitted  to 
make  the  best  and  wisest  of  it>  Henry,  the  only 
son,  became  the  olaseie  pupil  «f  the  curate ;  and 
though  early  trained  to  agricultural  pursuitd,  and 
once  fond  of  them,  he  became  discontented,  and 
preferred  read iiig  Virgil  and  Homer  to  rustic  toll. 

Whence  came  such  thonghu  f  There  was  a  secNI  store, 

A  precious  pile  of  circulating  lore 

Btought  by  his  aunt  from  the  next  mai'ket  (own. 

And  every  week  a  tmh  supply  chme  down. 

These  had  he  foand,  and  greedily  devoured. 

While  the  sweet  poison  o'er  his  bosom  poured. 

here  had  be  learned  what  time  could  ne'er  uateaeh, 

By  all  that  sage  might  say  or  pastor  preach  ; 

And,  absent  moody  dreamer  as  be  was, 

HIS  aunt  looked  On,  nor  knew  to  Check  the  Mttsi. 

Matilda  Herbert  was  moM  fair  than  Wl*»-> 
She  had  not  dim,  but  uadisoeming  eyes. 
Books  were  to  her  amnsement,  nothing  inore-> 
To  kill  the  weary  time  she  read  them  o'er, 
io  that  a  maiden  lored,  a  hero  bled. 
Enough  fbr  her,  the  velnttS  soon  Was  rttkdi 
She  had  been  trained  in  city  schools,  and  thotight 
Good  manners  should  at  any  price  be  bought. 
Good  clothing  and  good  looks  beyond  even  these, 
Nor  failed  good  fUrniture  her  tye  to  please. 
Thus  the  looked  down  upon  the  farmer's  home. 
And  deemed  it  much  to  quit  the  toWfa,  and  come 
To  scenes  so  humble,  rustle,  abd  obscure. 
Which,  but  for  novels,  she  could  ne'tr  endure. 
Still  she  was  kind,  and  had  the  heart  to  love 
Sweet  children^  If  they  would  but  leara  to  sMve 
Softly  and  gracefully,  and  curtsy  low. 
And  go  about  as  well-bred  children  go. 

The  three  daughters  are  well  disetimiftated. 
Each  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  ftnd  possessed  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  heart  and  mind ;  but  none 
are  faultless  save  MMtha,  the  cheerful,  aetive* 
minded,  usefuli  and  helpful  Martha,  who  alone  of 
the  sister-band  reaps  the  full  reward  ef  her  good 
prineiples  and  good  sense«  in  a  union  with  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  tradesman  In  a  neigh' 
bettring  town,  contrasted  half  in  defiande  of  the 
sneers  of  her  refined  aunt,  aAd  the  derision  of 
her  brother  and  sisters,  which  only  ended  «hea 
the  engagement  was  fairly  concluded. 

But  this  anticipates  the  course  of  the  namu 
ttve,  Which  first  presents  us  with  the  complete 
transformation  ef  the  delightful  old-'fashlened 
farm-house  into  a  villa,  with  a  Grecian  portieoi  A 
lawn,  and  sweep,  and  grounds-;  and  the  departure 
of  the  dtughtefs  to  be  accomplldfaed  et  a  nehton. 
able  boaididg-echool.  This  revolution  is  Worked 
by  the  pertifiaciousteasbgof  tii«  lilly,  romantic. 
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and  super-rofined  annt.  In  the  meantime,  the 
love^of  gain^steals  more  and  more  into  the  heart 
of  the  farmer^  who  even  begins  to  love  the  war 
and  hate  the  French;  for 

"  H«w  can  ha,  burning  with  tliii  patriot  ire, 
A  lower  price  for  Engliih  grain  deiirc." 

Father  and  aunt  alike  desired  to  find  a  good 
school  for  the  girls;  but,  unfortunately,  the  aunt's 
ideas  of  that  desideratum,  were  those  that  deter- 
mined the  selection,  and  she 

■  "  lielieTed  those  ichools  were  g«od 

Where  Tuigar  penons  never  might  intrude. 
Where  terms  were  high,  and  ladies  all  were  taught 
To  sit,  and  stand,  and  curtsy  as  they  ought ; 
To  ling  with  skill,  to  tonch  the  harp  with  grace, 
To  paint  a  landscape  or  a  human  £ace ; 
To  spea1(  Italian,  French,  and  sometimes  Greek, 
To  write  in  angles  sharp,  and  lines  obliqne. 
These  were  the  schools  Matilda  Herbert  meant 
By  good,  and  here  the  wondering  girls  were  sent. 
For  she  was  one  who  brought  her  ends  about 
By  talking  long,  and  wearing  patience  out ; 
And  little  knew  her  brother  of  the  skill 
To  win  or  wind  a  woman  to  his  will. 
Thus  inly  wishing  that  her  words  would  cease, 
He  oft  resigned,  for  very  lore  of  peace. 

Left  alone  with  his  son,  the  farmer  now  attempt* 
ed  to  make  a  man  of  the  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent youth,  who,  between  the  idle  love  of  books, 
and  the  desire  of  being  a  gentleman,  was,  with  a 
hundred  natural  good  qualities,  in  the  fair  way 
to  ruin. 

Martha  was  one  of  those  happy  creatures, 
whom  a  romantic  aunt's  "  good  school"  cannot 
spoil.  The  gentle  and  tender  Lucy  was  less  for> 
tunate ;  and  to  the  haughty  and  splendidly 
beautiful  and  high-souled  Helen  was  left  the 
completion  of  the  revolution  which  her  foolish 
aunt  had  begun.  When  Helen  returned  from 
school. 

All  was  so  rustic,  some  things  were  so  mean, 
She  never  thought  her  father's  home  had  been 
So  little  llkea  gentleman's  abode, 
<■  And  then,  again,  that  stupid  line  of  load  ! 
Why  net  a  sweep  7" 

The  farmer  looked,  and  saw 
'Twas  easy  tlicre  a  gentler  line  to  draw. 

"  Why  not  an  avenue  ?    Those  trees  cnt  down 
Would  leave  a  road  for  every  passing  clown ; 
Here  to*  might  come,  between  these  elms  so  dark, 
That  stand  so  well,  and  make  the  field  a  parit." 

The  career  of  mischief  is  now  fairly  entered 
on :  the  farmer  is  living  in  a  splendid  mansion, 
furnished  with  expensive  elegance,  one  want 
drawing  on  another;  and  his  children,  in  manner, 
appearance,  accomplishments,  and  useleasness, 
may,  save  Martha,  vie  with  those  of  any  coun- 
try gentleman.  And  his  poetess  inquires,  why, 
if  the  tradesman  has  his  suburban  box,  and  his 
carriage,  and  livery  servants,  and  the  man  of 
looms  buys  estates,  dines  with  the  magnates  of 
the  land,  and  obtains  a  title  for  his  son, — why 
the  ambition  of  the  farmer  alone  should  be 
curbed  and  scouted — why  of  him  alone  it  should 
be  cried— 

"  Pat  down,  put  down; 
Bind  to  his  native  earth  the  adventurous  clown. 
Wring  ftom  his  hold  this  luxury  and  execs*, 
Doable  bis  rent,  or  make  his  profit  lass." 


Mrs  Ellis  indulges  in  some  rather  inconclusive 
reasoning  on  the  relative  merits  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures ;  for  bow  "  the  land  is  sacri. 
iiced  to  serve  the  State,"  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Indeed,  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  State, 
if  by  that  we  understand  the  commonwealth,  is 
sacrificed  to  serve,  if  not  the  land,  not  the  far- 
mer, yet  certainly  the  landowners.  She  does 
not  like  railroads  and  "  moving  Hecla's,"  or, 
as  we  presume,  locomotive  machines  ;  and  the 
picture  she  presents,  is  far  from  one  that  cangri- 
tify  poetical  taste,  as  they  smoke,  and  snort,  and 
tear  along,  through  the  sweet  rural  retreats,  the 
hamlets,  and  villages,  and  farmy  fields  of  Eng- 
land, the  very  embodiment  of  blind  brute 
force. 

Scorching  the  bloom  of  paradise  beneath. 
Sending  afar  their  sulphur-tainted  breach. 
Uprooting  ail  her  rural  gfeen  abodes. 
To  make  the  landscape  one  vast  map  of  roads- 
One  universal  workshop,  roaring  wide. 
Between  the  lenlois  of  waves  on  either  side^ 
One  mighty  engine,  labouring,  forcing,  heating. 
With  its  ten  thousand  human  pulses  beating. 

Heaven  fprefend  !  The  poetess  returns  to  the 
children  of  the  deserted  soil,  the  farmer's  child- 
ren. The  gentle  and  rather  melancholy  and  help- 
less Lucy  ;   the  energetic,  cheerful,  and  decided 
Martha ;  and  the  beauty  and  genius  of  the  fa> 
mily,  the  accomplished,  aspiring,  and  haughty 
Helen— ever  more  ardent  in  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful than  the  true — too  high  flown  for  sober  hap. 
piness — and  finding  her  punishment  in  her  am- 
bition.   We  shall  present  the  sisters  in  contrast 
in  a  single  but  comprehensive  point  :— 
Martha  was  musical,  and  had  the  skill 
To  sing  and  warble  like  a  woodland  rill ; 
But  Helen  loved  the  science,  and  her  ear 
Was  pained  by  sounds  to  untaught  minstrels  dear. 
Thus  many  a  joy  her  happier  sister  knew. 
Was  anrevealed  to  her  exalted  view  t 
And  while  on  Martha's  brow  contentment  sat, 
Helen  aspired  to  share  some  loftier  fate- 
Yet  there  is,  with  all  this,  the  fondest  affection, 
and  much  of  the  irrepressible  true  enjoyment  of 
fresh,  buoyant  youth,  among  the  farmer's  child* 
ren,  when  the  heads  of  the  whole  family,  save 
those  of  Martha  and  her  father,  are  turned,  by  a 
casual  visit  from  their  landlord  and  his  fashion* 
able  guests — carriages,  outriders,  ladies  on  ambl- 
ing palfreys,  and  their  gay  attendant  cavaliers. 
The  scene  is  clever,  and  from  the  life.    A  groom 
announced,  in  passing,  that  the  party  were  to  call 
at  the  villa-farm-house,  on  their  return.    "  Lord 
William  Douglas,  and  all." 

«  Now,  mercy  on  us  !'*  cried  the  maiden  aunt, 
Lost  to  her  dignity,  "  How  much  I  want 
Even  yet  to  finish  off  the  drawing.room. 
Brother  I  young  ladies !  HeiU7 !  Martha  I  comCk 
There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

The  news  was  told  ; 
The  firmer  heard  it  with  expression  cold ; 
His  sister  wondered  how  such  men  wrre  made, 
So  little  natural  feeling  they  betrayed. 

* 
Henry  declared  he  never  would  appear- 
Not  he  indeed !  Why  should  such  guests  come  there  f 
Yet  was  he  missing  ere  the  appointed  hour, 
In  secret  yielding  to  the  magic  power 
That  ruled  his  toilet,  wherf  a  charm  was  thrown 
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Anund  hit  form,  not  itrietljr  Nature's  own. 

Twu  Lney'i  part  to  gaxhtr  tovrentt  gay, 

Csntrut  their  tints,  and  form  the  rich  booquet ; 

But,  while  her  fingers  trimmed  the  roees  fair, 

{Shi  quite  forgot  her  own  soft  waring  hair. 

Kot  Helen  thus  nnmindful.    O'er  her  brow 

The  sable  buidi  were  smoothly  taught  to  flow. 

Leaving  the  outline  of  her  Grecian  head 

In  all  its  classic  purity  displajred. 

Nor  stooped  tluit  head  to  loulc  on  trifles  low ; 

Her  snot,  her  sisters  might  their  care  bestow 

On  needful  viands,  or  well-dusted  chairs,— 

The  books,  the  pictures,  she  alone  prepares, 

Spreads  oat  the  annuals,  brings  the  engravings  down, 

With  the  last  novel  lately  come  from  town, 

liiys  her  portfolio  jiut  to  catch  the  view, 

Opens  the  music  most  approved  and  neiv, 

Brings  out  the  sofas  farther  from  the  wall, 

Displaces  chairs  and  ottomans,  that  all 

May  wear  an  aspect  more  familiar, 

As  if  tha  bmily  lived  always  there. 

And  now  at  last,  the  eventful  moment  come, 
Matilda  Herbert  hastens  from  her  room. 
With  looks  that  seemed  to  say— «  Well,  this  U  life." 
Tet  how  onlike  to  William  Herbert's  wife. 

The  vain  conductress  aunt  ardently  hoped  the 
great  folks  would  see  something  in  her  doings  to 
idmire ;  but,  no  ! 

Vain  hop«  dcliuive  *    What  to  them  were  all 
The  various  colours  blending  on  the  wall  ? 
More  nra,  and  more  attractive  to  their  sight, 
.Was  the  cool  dairy,  and  the  milk  so  white,  _ 
The  kitchen,  graced  with  pewter  and  with  tin, 
And  the  back.4oor,  where  fowls  would  f«in  come  in— . 
Those  pretty  fowls  the  ladies  loved  to  feed. 
Casting  them  down  sweet  cakes  instead  of  bread. 
Pleased  with  the  pastime,  all  things  else  forgot, 
Perversely  still  they  gathered  round  that  spot  ( 
Whilt)  fanning  men  passed  out,  and  still  they  stood, 
Charmed  with  the  novelty  of  scenes  so  rude. 

Amased,  indignant,  looked  Matilda  then, 
To  see  the  rolling  gait  of  those  coarse  msn ; 
And,  worse  than  all,  the  bucket's  rattling  sound 
Assailed  her  ear  with  horror  most  profound. 
.  .  .  .  •  • 

Soon  passed  that  honr.    The  lordly  train  wtn  gone, 
The  brmer's  Esmily  were  left  alone; 
And  even  those  who  wished  thrm  gone  before^ 
Pdt  a  ttrauge  void  when  ttiat  bright  scene  was  o'er. 

Siortly  after  this  elevating  scene,  the  sensible 
Uartha  learned,  from  her  brother,  that  their  fa. 
ther  had  been  outliving  his  means  ;  and,  like  a 
toe,  loo  prudent  young  woman,  she  at  once  de- 
cided to  accept  her  vulgar  tradeRman  suitor. 
The  following  speech  rather  disenchants  the  sen- 
iible  Martha  to  one's  imagination.  No  well  prin. 
cipled  woman  ever  married  more  simply  for  a 
respectable  and  comfortable  home,  and  for  the 
zelicf  of  her  father's  sinking  fortunes. 

•  Is  thU  the  case  i"  said  Martha ;  «  Then  I  know 
At  once,  dear  Henry,  what  I  ought  to  do. 
Smile  not— yes,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  smile, 
And  my  fixed  purpose  will  declare  the  while. 
I  htve  the  man — at  least,  I  think  I  could. 
Who  oft  provokes  your  mirth  in  jesting  mood ; 
Jnd  I  wUf  love  him  belter,  for  I  see 
nm  U  more  need  than  once  there  teemed  to  be 
tm  ns  to  seek,  beyond  our  native  hearth. 
Sea*  laatiof  shelter,  and  some  home  on  eartb. 

At  true  a  specimen  of  female  vanity  and  help- 
less selfidineas  at  the  aunt  herself,  and  much 
hM  amiable  than  the  farmer's  daughters,  is  £m. 
«f  Martha'*  husband,  to  whom 


Henry  becomes  attached.     £lmma  is  "  a  town- 
bred  maid," 

Whose  fairy  foot,  small  waist,  and  pallid  cheek. 
The  tenderest  mould  of  human  form  bespeak. 
She  was  an  orphan,  left  in  childhood  lone. 
No  mother's  love  around  her  cradle  thrown— 
Her  helpless  infiincy  her  only  dower. 
And  thus  her  brother,  from  its  earliest  hour. 
In  all  things  else  a  prudent  man  and  sage, 
Had  watched  too  fondly  o'er  her  tender  age  t  ' 
Had  spared  her  youth  with  discipline  to  train. 
And  thus  consigned  her  to  a  world  of  pain. 
True,  she  appeared  most  gentle,  kind,  and  fair. 
As  untried  characters  so  often  are  ; 
But  a  ipaUed  child  to  feeble  woman  grown, 
L:t  no  man  love — the  cost  wilt  be  hit  own. 

The  delicate,  helpless,  mincing  Emma,  is  ako. 
gether  a  portrait  worthy  of  Crabbe.  In  their 
nutting  rambles,  while  the  young  farmer,  at 
whose  rustic  garb  his  merry  sisters  gaily  laughed, 
was  leaving  the  harvest-field  to  help  them  to 
pull  down  high  boughs,  and  lay  stepping  stones 
across  the  brooks  for  them,  the  town,  bred  maid 
required  more  attention. 

«  The  feebler  Emma,  hanging  on  his  arm. 
Asked,  without  words,  protection  from  all  harm. 
For  she,  unused  to  scenes  so  strange  and  wild, 
Shrunk  back  fta>m  danger,  like  a  timid  child ; 
Declared  she  never  could  the  streamlet  pass. 
And  looked  for  poisonous  adden  in  the  grass. 
While  trembling,  laughing,  she  would  step  within 
"The  brook's  clear  margin,  with  her  slipper  thin. 
Then  say  she  needs  most  die,  for  never  yet 
Had  she  escaped  from  cold,  with  feet  so  wet. 
Oh,  pretty  airs  of  female  helplessness  I 
Weak  in  yourselves,  what  influence  ye  possess, 
What  power  to  win  the  lordly  heart  of  man. 
When  neither  common  sense  nor  wisdom  can. 
Grant  WK,  the  charm  of  weakness  is  not  all. 
The  foot  that  steps  aside  must  needs  be  small. 
Vain  childish  fear  must  tinge  a  lovely  brow, 
And  fcir  must  be  the  lip  whence  folly's  accents  flow. 
Paying  the  due  meed  to  female  beauty  and 
grace,  Mrs  Ellis  unveils  the  stern  realities  of 
life,  and  thus  reasons  of  the  lover  transformed 
into  the  unhappy  hitsband  of  one  of  those  fair, 
fragile,  and  helpless,  beauties  :— 

But  whea  he  brings  his  beautiful  ideal 

To  share  a  world  like  ours — so  stern  and  real— 

To  face  the  tempest  and  endure  the  storm,  ' 

With  tears  and  terrors  that  have  ceased  to  charm; 

When  sordid  cares,  a  restless  host  arise  ; 

When  beamy  fadej,  and  youth's  warm  vigour  diet; 

When  dormant  temper  wakens,  wild  and  fleree^ 

And  childhood's  ceaseless  cries,  that  wound  and  pierce; 

When  sickness  comes,  and  penary,  and  pain, 

With  all  the  ills  that  follow  in  their  train  ; 

Oh,  who  would  dare  to  meet  the  woes  of  life, 

And  share  lU  sorrows  with  a  pining  wife? 

Who  would  commit  his  children  to  her  care. 

Or  seek  her  sympathy  his  grief  to  share  ? 

Who  would  expect,  when  trials  pressed  him  sore, 

The  timid  trembler  cotild  his  peace  restore  ? 

Or  who  would  wish,  beside  his  feverish  bed. 

The  feeble  thing  that  could  not  raise  his  head  ? 

With  nerves  too  delicate  to  feel  at  home 

Where  sickness  saddened,  or  where  death  might  come  ? 

No  I  let  not  sterling  virtues  lose  their  worth 
Before  these  graces  of  unnatural  birth, 
Forced  into  life  by  artificial  means, 
To  make  all  women  goddesses  or  queens. 

We  advise  young  ladies  to  commit  this  extract 
to  memory,— to  get  it  by  heart.  Love  called  the 
active  virtues  of  Henry  into  exercise,  even  love 
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belpleaaneM  (at  least  as  men  in  Iot^  mjf)  en- 
deared her  t)ie  mpre ;  and  he  atten4«  to  his  farm- 
busineH,  thoHgl)  atill  liking  too  ir^U  to  cour*«  or 
•hoot  for  •  da^  with  Lord  William. 

The  gentle  Lucy  also  finda  a  lover,  to  whom 
(be  devotes  tbe  whole  treasure  of  her  deep  aff^c- 
tioni.  He  is  a  yonng  collegian,  who  oht^ios  the 
parish  living  on  the  death  of  the  old  pastor. 

This,  in  the  eoaolusion,  is  another  Crabbe-like 
episode;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  mutilate  its 
beautjr.  Lucjr  had  become  tbe  teacher  of  the 
village  cbildr«n«  tba  visiter  of  the  cottages  of 
the  poor  and  the  siek )  and  she  watched  by  the 
49»tbbed  of  her  beloved  instruotot  ^04  friend, 
tb«  0I4  pastor,  UDtUi-> 

At  length  tht  leent  wii  doti,  and  EwtsM  prayed, 
In  leemipg  fervency,  beilde  the  maid, 
That  he  mifht  catch  that  nantle  a«  it  Ml, 
And  ia  lh»t  parting  apirit'i  glory  dwell. 
}t  was  a  aoitmn  scene,  and  {.qcjr  felt 
The  aonlld  world  before  her  vUiop  pielt, 
With  all  Ita  wearineat,  and  all  iu  atrife, 
Loct  in  tlis  kalaacs  with  eternpl  lift. 
Oh,  ceqU  we  linger  bjr  the  bed  ef  death, 
How  might  we  trample  earthly  aeeqee  bMaath  I 
Bat  aeon  thne  somes  a  morrow  laea  soUimek 
And  we  MWrn  to  gsoveUing  tUnp  of  time. 
>Twaa  thot  with  Lo^,  tbongh  her  fsithfia  heart 
Asked  only  with  one  tresiars  not  to  part. 
Yet  that  aha  hoarded  with  a  miaer'a  care  j 
Pora  tboogb  it  aaemed,  perehsace  it  waa  bar  aaara. 
Eostacs  was  pastor  of  that  village  bow, 
And  oft  with  Laey  ia  bar  walks  weald  go 
To  hear  tha  Maaainga  ef  the  needy  poor 
Welcome  ber  stqt  at  everjr  cottage  door. 
Why  ibeaU  they  dwell  apart  i  Tlity  long  b«4  knawn 
And  ofi  acknowledged  that  their  hearts  Wfiw  fli>«> 
So  EostaiM  won  at  last  bar  ftae  eoaaso^ 
And  on  tha  soobaaay  of  hope  he  went. 
I(  was  ous  bright  aad  amiling  inmver's  day, 
When  all  aronad.  in  heaven  and  earth,  Ipokcd  gl^y. 
And  liucy  asts  witlilq  a  pool  slcovs. 
Sweet  flowera  bcaide  her,  and  blue  akiea  above. 
Fair  child  of  peace,  with  ranlight  on  her  brow, 
If  there  be  real  happineas  below, 
Twae  ben  in  that  bright  fol^Mi  hear  t«  know. 
Yee,  she  waa  happy...happy  even  hei« ; 
For  she  ha4  wucn  to  hope,  and  nought  to  Ibar. 
•     '      .  .  .  .  • 

At  length  she  heard  a  footttep  on  the  grass, 
And  aaw  a  ahadow  o'er  the  threihold  paaa. 
She  raiaed  ber  eyes.    What  could  there  be  to  chase 
The  f  R)ile  of  gladneaa  from  her  lorer'a  face  ? 
Yst  so  it  aeemed ;  but  he  began  to  ipeak. 
And  ahe  loolied  down,  to  bide  her  bluahing  cbsdc 

"Lucy,  I  know  not  bow  to  a«t  a  part. 
Orievsd,  diaappoinisd,  yon  shall  kaow  my  bsart 
I  told  yo«r  father  of  o«r  plighted  lovs, 
And  mtisb  b«  eMSMd  our  union  to  apprsvs  1 
Called  yon,  w  aA  ha  does,  his  l!»voorita  child, 
And,  whils  he  sighed  to  part  with  you,  ftiU  smilsi 
To  think  a  heipsiiie  awe r  heme,  be  wid. 
Than  he  seiild  ai»r.  .aaon  would  shield  yonr  h«a4> 
I  know  pat  why,  bat  something  stnick  my  mind 
Strange  in  hie  maaaer,  though  it  aeemed  so  kind  | 
At  Isaglh  tba  troth  was  told^wonld  yon  believsk 
Your  la(k«r  sMs  w  marrisfs  portion  gtre!" 

"And  to  that  all  r**  said  Lney.    «  Heed  it  not. 
We  can  be  happy  in  (he  poorest  eat  I" 

"  Poetic  Tiaions,  Lacy,  charm  not  me, 
RaOs  I  not  Uved  such  happiness  to  ase  f* 

"Than  wliat  remains  f  she aeksd,  with  Mmid  voiea, 
*<lM  «t  MS  mur  «t  hat  yau  fasart  a  sheies  r* 


"  Yes,  w*  foold  wait,  if  tbers  was  oogkt  to  chssr, 
Or  hrighter  premise  for  the  coming  year.'' 

"  Thaa,  what  resastaa  t"  aaked  Luey,  enss  sgata. 
Her  pale  lip  foivering  artth  a  thrill  of  pain. 

'<I  scarcely  know,"  said  Enataoe;  <ibat  I  think 
'Twere  inadneee  thaa  to  venture  on  4is  hrink 
Of  hopeleas  poverty,  with  no  pretence, 
But  creature>love,  for  tempting  Providence. 
Yon  know  my  yearly  stipend  ia  but  email  :*' 

He  ahoold  have  aeen  her  turning  to  the  wall 
Aa  if  the  atones  could  pity  t  and  tM*  binth 
That  grew  upon  ber  face,  the  Irarniqg  gnah 
Of  woman's  ftsUng,  o'er  her  brow  and  ehe* k. 
And  flaehing  eye  that  used  to  be  so  nteeb  «-r 
It  passed — and  never  marble  looked  mors  pels 
Than  Lucy,  whils  ahs  iisten«4  to  his  tale. 

Hs  marksd  her  not,  hto  eye  was  eold  and  clear, 
Fixed  on  a  bed  ef  withering  roeee  thne  i 
He  marked  her  not,  for  diflbrant  thonghta  poaaesssd 
His  aojdoua  mind,  and  lahoared  ia  hia  breast. 
At  length  ba  Hmker* 

"  The  more  I  view  tha  ease. 
The  asors  I  sse  that  pisery  and  dlagrace 
Await  our  mion  (  yst  it  aeeaM  not  well 
That  our  decision  I  alone  ihould  tell." 

Lucy  looked  up ;  she  did  not  quite  perceive 
His  real  meaning,  or  conid  not  balieve. 
At  length,  however,  it  waa  made  more  clear ; 
She  heard— and  undenMood — and  ihpd  no  Mtf, 
He  took  her  band,  ahe  dnw  it  not  ftwsy, 
■Twu  cold  as  marble,  and  ahe  let  it  stay, 

«  You  eompreheod  my  meaning  f " 

««Tse,ldo." 

*  I  tbeoght  yen  most,  fn  all  I  ssy  ia  true. 
And  I  am  pleaaed  we  can  eo  well  agree. 
It  makee  the  trial  eaaier  Ar  to  me. 
And  you  will  lay  it  was  your  own  deeirs. 
Not  mine,  that  our  engagement  ihould  apiie  t" 

« I  will." 

«  Farewell  then,  Lucy,  ever  dear  ; 
I'm  glad  yonr  Judgment  ia  ao  cool  and  clear. 
True,  I  can  ne'er  be  happy  as  with  you, 
But  aomethlng  to  my  atatioi)  still  ia  doe; 
And  I,  to  gire  that  office  more  respect, 
A  portion  with  my  partner  moat  ezpest." 

•*  Boongh,**  said  Lacy  {  "  I  can  understand.* 
And  coldly  she  withdrew  her  captive  hand. 

"  Farewell !"  he  aaid,  and  left  ber  itanding  thate. 
Like  aome  mute  aenlptured  image  of  despair. 
This  Is  surely  poetry  ef  no  ordinary  kin^ ;  it 
aptly  introdnees  an  ele^oeat  hoaiily  against  « 
worldly  spirit,  and  "  the  root  ef  all  evil,"  aad 
the  pursuit  of  temporal  enjoyments,  which  prleat, 
philosopher,  and  poet  disclaim,  all  agreeing  tk«t 

"  Thto  world  U  worthless — we  but  pllgrima  here.** 
The  ii>or«l  poetess  ie  well  entitled  to  ask— "  Ar« 
tbejr  all  sincere  t" 

And  not  the  prsachsr  only,  hot  (hr  ss|e. 
And  the  etem  eatiriat  who  condemns  the  age^ 
Tba  ssntimsatalist,  aad  post  too, 
Have  they  net  all  one  aeeret  end  in  view  t 
To  plsass  the  gravalUag  world  they  so  dseplss» 
To  hide  thsir  halts  snd  frailties  Cnm  be*  qres  9 
Whate'er  Utide  thsir  happlnses  the  wbUe, 
To  coast  her  ihvoor,  and  secure  ber  smile  f 

Yes;  and  this  lovely  ialck  from  shore  to  sbor^ 
Beats  with  the  tumult — echoea  with  the  roar— 

Ths  strife  ef  hand— the  maatery  of  mind 

Conflictbig  interesu  in  one  eombst  joined, 
To  gabi  the  sstiaence  of  worldly  <»■)%  « 

And  tn»  tba  duat  of  ewth  create  a  nasM> 
Tba  beartbroke*  Lucy  in  time  gsra  np  |i«r 
i4ol,  nbdvad  key  rapHiiiflgs,  and  ratuyMd   %^ 
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lir  «•&{«■  mimstrvtioM  in  th«  liOT«lf  of  tha 
liik  wA  tk*  poor.  8h9  ba4  found  ■  strength 
tkat  w«t  Mtt  hn  ewn ;  bnt  npt  for  th«  yvntle 
n4  fin*  vmiim,  •Uentlj  riponiny  for  hMvon, 
«•  wo  lanfor  turn  Hide,  be^utifalljr  u  her 
flMid  reeignstion  «nd  fervent  austeining  faith 
lie  depietod.  Her  coldhearted  lelfisfa  lover  de- 
■wdi  aioro  sttentipq ;  be  who  oould 

I  m  .1  tft*k  I*  lilTwy  !••)(%  end  mtt. 
With  Uaad  txpreitioa,  piqrt  invitiog  oft 
Thea  reel  kiwinew  clothed  in  homely  dreti, 
Tkaqifa  tur  the  hour  of  trial,  how  much  ten  I 

It  wae  Lvey'e  fortune  etill  to  encounter  Eui- 
taea  \f  tbe  eick-b^d  of  the  old  villagers,  to  whom 
At  wee  as  a  ministering  angel. 

Twas  ttranfe  that  Loct  now  conld  otlmly  hear 
1W  tsIm  that  onea  had  been  too  kind  and  dear ; 
And  aalM  Ur  «^  anbhublnt  to  that  Aec, 
}fm  B«|it,  Itaea  of  ksaaty  tbera  te  trnce. 
Vai  saA  tklnfa  bare  b«M  <  and  the  wa«  aat  ooe 
Ta  ilMriak  bom  taaka  of  dnty  when  hegua. 

Twat  ta  SBck  caaMcnee,  that  Lncy  heard 
Ibat  wiikkaatnt  voloa— yae,  tTerjr  tone  and  ward ; 
B«l  jaiaad  net  ia  ftaiiliar  caqTana  than  i 
A|art  iba  late  i  sba  did  not  cbooie  to  ihara 
fcrial  amanniov,  or  e<cbang«  of  thought, 
I   Witb  aoe  whote  hand  bjr  money  might  be.boaght. 
Tel,  iMd  (he  Mid  goad-night,  and  left  that  eoene, 
Fwibsaiii  bia  ^traoiting  care  bad  baan 
yilindi<  to  bar  aaliiary  walli ; 
b  aba  nmaioad,  to  hear  the  poor  man  talk 
Of  an  Ua  aorrowa ;  while  thr  pastor  told 
Ofaaaaaiatiea  ;  bat  with  look  ao  cold, 
Aad  (anaaa  ragalated,  amooth,  and  mild, 
Aaurtmjtt  tka  aaarawinff  baart  bagidlad. 

At  length  he  raae  i  and  Lncf  breathed  again 
Whan  U  waa  gaaa,  with  leaa  oppreaalre  pain; 
AW  baalaned  Kvth  to  meet  the  ahilly  biaat, 
VUle  daapaoing  ahadows  o'er  her  path  were  taat 

tt  waa  a  col4  March  ereaiag,  and  (here  bl«w 
A  piaitiag  gala ;  and  Itacv,  ahiraring,  drew 
Be  daak  around  her  frail  and  (lender  form. 
That  beat  bsMath  the  anger  of  the  aionn. 

The  geatle  snfferer  died,  speaking  words  of 
aad  dhetual  warning  to   her  beloved 


In  tkeafiMatlme,  Lord  William  Douglas,  hsv- 
%  tanod  over  the  leaves  of  tha  brilliant  Helen's 
Mri^  aad  partaken  of  the  faraicr'a  hoapitaUty, 
sa  aaajr  a  wliitar'e  night,  after  the  ohase  was 
sasa  sfceailug  all  hearts  bjr  his  grace  and  con- 
iMiaiiun,  and,  gaining  the  aifections  of  the 
laiaijr  bat  aapiring  girl — "  mounts  and  rides 
aasf,"  leaving  her  most  nnliks  her  saintly  sister 
lia^^tha  nnrgfiating  prof  to  disappointment 
■d  alsary,  yat  nat  qaita  daprivad  of  all  hope. 
MaaawUla,  Hearjr  marries,  and  too  soon,  in 
Sfile  ef  the  warnings  of  his  sage  sister  Martha, 
«ka  wanU  bare  had  him  wait  aotil  his  bride 
bad  gafaied  aaara  saasa  and  esperleneaj  and, 
ahave  at,  tha  Taloable  leeaoa,  especially  to 
wimsa, 

*  That  aatthi  J  happineaa  malt  erar  flow 
laA  la  awradws,  flrom  bliaa  that  we  beatow.** 

lat  ftnaka  the  gentle  Kmma;  the 
tha  bflda,  and  tha  wife  are  worthy  of 
what  an  Inpreasive  leaaon  to 
ia  aaaveyad  In  same  of  theae  linea: — 
the  aaphaa  la  her  fatnra  home, 
a  lafalr  bitda  atumU 


Nor  apared  her  brother  aught,  nor  Msrtha'i  hand 
Withheld  whate'er  ita  bounty  eould  cominand. 
And  Emma  took  their  gifta  with  amlling  brow, 
Aa  if  it  waa  their  daty  to  baatow, 
Herf  to  racaiva.    Qb  t  ignorance  of  right  I 
How  oft  thi(  poor  dapandance  maala  the  tight, 
And  paini  the  heart,  'Ten  in  our.f^voared  land. 
Where  woman  cannot,  will  not,  nnderatand 
How  thay  may  lean  on  uthera,  and  depend, 
Yet  never  know  what  eonatitutea  a  friend  | 
How  they  may  be  both  gentle  and  reane4, 
Yet  want  the  nobleat  attribntaa  of  mind ; 
How  thay  may  charm  the  ear,  and  plaaaa  tha  ay^ 
Yat  live  unlionourad,  and  qnmaamad<for  die. 

The  honeymoon  passed,  and  Henry,  pressed 

by  the  serious  cares  of  life,  and  distressed  for 
his  father,  has  no  patience  with  the  pretty  triflar. 
Henry  waa  changed  even  now,  and  Emma  felt 
Her  tsara  bad  aemewhat  loat  their  power  to  malL 
Ona  only  parpaaa  aaemed  la  fill  bia  mlad. 
It  might  be  Boble,  bnt  it  aearca  waa  kind 
Tq  leave  her  gentle  oharma,  once  loved  eo  wall. 
For  aoaraa  rode  men  who  game  to  bny  and  aell. 

Poverty  or,  if  not  yet  aetual  poverty,  pressnre 
was  by  this  time  creating  secret  discontent,  and 
even  fomenting  quarrels  in  the  onoe  happy  and 
united  household  of  the  farmer.  Matilda,  the 
elegant  aunt,  and  her  brother,  blamed  eaeh  other, 
and  openly  recriminated.  The  quarrels  of  the 
two  mistresses  of  the  family  are  very  delicately 
touched.  Every  one  was  willing  to  make  great, 
but  not  aolitary  aaeriSces  of  luxuries  for  the  ge- 
neral good. 

Bay  net  that  atraitenad  meana  bring  nought  ta  dread 
Save  in  the  actnat  want  of  daily  bread. 
Thay  bring  the  very  worat  of  human  ills, 
The  bittereat  drangbt  our  earthly  cup  that  dUs  i 
They  bring  domeetic  itrife — contention— (pleeik.- 
And  enry,  mother  of  the  deadlieat  ain — 
Injuriooe  Ibonghta — imbittered  worda,  tlmt  bora 
And  goad  the  writhing  apirit  to  return 
The  pain  it  aalbn  on  tha  olhnder'a  bead. 
Then  say  not  poverty  brioga  nought  to  dread. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  bad  and  late  harvest, 
the  landlord  invited  bia  tenantry  to  a  feaat,  with 
all  that  ostentatious  insolence  of  manner  with 
which  such  vaasal  festivals  are  aometimes  con- 
ducted. Servants  and  satellites,  wives  and 
daughters,  the  farmer  and  bis  ploughman,  were 
indiscriminately  summoned ;  for  the  ancient  hos.- 
piialities  of  the  Baron's  Hall,  the  roaat  beof  and 
plum-pudding  times,  were  to  be  gloriously  ra^ 
vived. 

The  compulsory  banqueting,  and  promiscuous 
r^oioing,  were  anything  but  pleasant  to  many 
of  the  guests  invited.  Our  farmer's  family 
wished  that  they  bad  been 

Pasaad  by— forgattan— anything  but  aakad. 
How  (bould  their  hatred  of  the  thing  be  maeked  f 
To  go,  a  vaaaal  rattier  than  a  gueat, 
And  rit  with  hungry  boora  at  that  great  (leaat  i 
It  waa  too  hnmbling  to  their  aecret  pride ; 
And  yet  their  landlord's  bidding  they  muat  bida. 

The  farmer  hopad  that  tha  InviUtien  boded 
that  great  reduetioa  af  rent,  rendered  so  need- 
ful by  the  bad  seasons,  and  the  fall  of  the  mar- 
kets ;  £mma  fancied  her  husband  would  like  to 
shew  off  his-  lovely  bride ;  and  the  anampured 
Helen,  wheea  aeerat  pride  revolted  against  the 
degrading  exhibition,  imagined  that  she  had  seen 
Lord  William's  servant  passing,  and  that  bia 
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master  must  congeqaently  have  retnrned.  The 
farmer's  family  went  rather  as  apeetatora  than 
actors  in  the  motlef  scene,  where 

Still  ■nrellcd  the  moTlng  pagrant  on  the  light : 
Damei  from  th«  dairy,  milkmaids  red  and  whitr, 
Tbeae  clad  in  riuset,  those  in  (ilken  aheen, 
Joekeyi  in  )K>ot>,  and  clonma  in  coats  of  green ; 
While  gliding  here  and  there,  amongst  the  rest, 
Were  statelier  matrons  fashlonahlj  dressed, 
With  silent  danghten  just  rrtam«l  from  school. 
Beating  the  air  with  fans,  to  keep  it  cool. 

There  too  was  seen  that  noblest  form  of  man. 
Built  upon  Nature's  most  mnjestic  plan  : 
Firm,  tall,  and  free,  his  shoulders  broad,  and  bold, 
His  sturdy  hand  well  used  to  grasp  and  hold  ; 
His  mitn  erect,  his  foot  placed  on  the  ground 
With  purpose  fixed,  and  digtiily  profound ; 
His  temples  wreathed  with  natural  wares  of  hair. 
His  manly  forehead  smooth,  and  calm,  and  Mr, 
Contrasting  well  with  the  deep  bronze  below, 
And  sunny  tints  apon  his  cheek  that  glow. 
Such  were  the  men  that  Britain  once  could  boast, 
Whose  homes  adorned  her  land,  from  coast  to  coast ; 
Untaught  in  Attic  lort,  unskilled,  perchance, 
To  tread  the  mazes  of  the  graceful  dance; 
Yet  firm  to  sanction,  and  defend  her  laws; 
Shepherds  at  home,  but  soldiers  in  her  cause  ; 
And  proud  at  heart  to  bear  her  honoured  name. 
Yet  still  more  proud  of  her  unsullied  fame. 
Where  are  they  now  P    Go  ask  the  western  wares— 
The  southern  billows,  where  they  find  their  graves? 
Search  the  wild  prairie,  trace  them  o'er  the  plain. 
Where  the  log-cabin  shields  them  from  the  rain; 
Or  track  the  wide  Australian  wxstes,  and  lay, 
How  fare  the  sons  that  England  sends  away  f 

Like  the  (ideal  ?)  English  yeoman  of  the  ye. 
nuine  old  breed  looked  our  farmer,  who,  with  his 
graceful  daughter  on  his  arm,  somewhat  scorn- 
fully viewed  the  revel.     The  Tory  landlords,  we 
presume,  are  not  finding  these  feasts  of  the  vas- 
salage to  answer.  One  occaaionally  Iiears  of  them, 
here  and  there,  but   never  of  their  repetition. 
One  popularity  ball  suffices  them  for  twenty 
years.     Lord  Willinm  entered  among  the  noble 
throng,  who  rushed  in  by  a  side  door  in  a  sparkling 
galaxy,to  grace,  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  assembled 
boors    by   their  presence.      A  radiant  foreign 
beauty  was  hanging  upon  his  ^rm,  on  whom  all 
his   attentions  were  bestowed ;  and  he  cut  the 
fanner  and  his  daughter — nor  was  this  "  the 
nnkindest  cut."    Helen — the  despairing  and  mor. 
tiiied  Helen — would  have  left  the  place,  but  her 
father,  who  silently  sympathized  in  her  wounded 
feelings,  could  not  be  the  first  of  the  honoured 
guests  to  take  his  departure.    The  ladies  of  the 
Hall  at  length  retired ;  the  menials  entered  ;  and 
the  mirth  grew  louder  and  more  enlivened ;  and 
then,  in  the  words  of  the  wretched  Helen,  after- 
wards poured    forth  upon  her  gentle  sistei's 
breast, 
Douglas  retnrned,  and  now  he  came  alone, 
All  the  prond  rewllers  but  him  were  gone. 
He  came  with  smiles  upon  his  altered  brow, 
And  the  poor  farmer's  daughter  he  could  know : 
Could  touch  her  hand  familiarly,  and  say 
How  well  she  looked,  how  happy  was  that  day. 
I  fear  there  was  a  blush  upon  my  cheek 
As  he  drew  near;  and  when  I  tried  to  speak, 
I  could  not  quite  my  trembling  Toice  control; 
For  something  came  like  gladness  to  my  soul. 
After  long  grief.     But,  oh  !  it  passed  away, 
And  left  such  blackness  I 

The  next  •ununons  of  the  jovial  tenantry  into 


the  presence  of  their  generous  landlord  is  to 
hear  that  their  rents,  which  they  bad  confidently 
expected  were  to  be  lowered,  were  to  be  in- 
creased. Their  landlord  was  going  abroad,  and 
must  have  money,  come  what  would.  Some 
pleaded,  some  raved,  some  rude  off  in  sullen  de- 
spair, and  some  desperately  drank  on. 

Our  farmer  was  now  compelled  to  discharge 
those  supernumerary  helps — the  aged  and  the 
orphan — so  long  retained  about  the  f^rm,  be- 
cause they  had  always  been  there  and  knew  no 
other  home.  Discontent  with  their  hard-hearted 
employer  spread  among  the  starving  laboitren 
and  villagers,  even  while  his  heart  was  bleeding 
at  turning  them  away. 

The  farmer  and  his  son  still  struggled  man- 
fully on,  until  another  had  harvest  completed 
their  ruin.  A  year  of  scarcity  followed,  and  the 
extremity  of  distress  led  many  to  emigrate. 
The  Farmer  also  was  bound  for  a  far  and  un- 
known land.     This  was  his  last  resource. 

The  three  day's  auction,  the  farewell  taken  of 
the  household  gods,  and  of  the  graves  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  are,  if  rather  long-drawn  ont, 
very  touchingly  described.    The  feeble-minded 
and  feeble-framed   Emma  remains  true  to  her 
original  character.    The  bustle,   the  agitation, 
the  confusion,  aud  the  misery,  mingling  with  the 
hopefulness  of  a  general  embarkation,  pass  be- 
fore us.    And  now  the  emigrant  ship  is  afloat — 
and  now 
Cold  dreary  twilight  clothed  tli«  earth  and  sea  ; 
But  not  the  nearer  forms  of  misery. 
For  their  were  shrieking  babes,  nntanded  all. 
And  wretched  men,  who  answered  not  tb«  call 
Of  lielpleA  wives.     Most  desolate  of  these 
Was  Emma,  bending  on  her  feeble  knee^ 
Pleading,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears. 
That  Henry  yet  would  apart  her  tender  years, 
Her  gentle  frame,  and  send  her  to  the  shores 
With  her  poor  child,  safe  from  the  billows'  roar. 
Then  did  she  pray  for  shelter  from  the  storm. 
And  threw  her  armaaiound  his  manly  form. 

''  Spare  me !"  she  cried ;  «  my  aching  brow  is  kare, 
And  the  rude  gale  plays  wildly  with  my  hair— . 
That  fiazen  hair,  of  which  each  separate  tress 
Thou  oft  hast  counted  in  thy  tenderness. 
Deeming  no  beauty  like  the  cheek  that  now 
Leans  on  thy  bosom  pale  as  winter's  snow. 
O  shield  me  from  the  storm  I  Tiioa  once  w«it  kiad— 
Can  fear  or  danger  warp  thy  constant  mind  ?" 

Why  turns  he  not  t  That  voice'  could  once  have  y 
His  ear  from  music.     Has  its  sweetness  gone? 
No  ;  but  he  sees  that  distant  line  of  shore. 
And  knows,  and  feels,  he  ne'er  shall  see  it  i 
That  gentle  slope — that  range  of  wood-crowned  hjHt 
He  sees  them  all — his  eye  with  anguish  fills. 
He  had  a  Briton's  heart,  and  lored  the  land— 
The  very  soil  on  which  he  used  to  stand. 
Proud  of  his  country's  noble  name  was  he^ 
Prond  of  ber  laws,  and  boasted  liberty  ; 
And  while  he  gazes  through  the  gathering  glooa. 
Injustice  seems  to  mingle  with  bis  doom. 

And  thus,  with  the  silent  meditations  of  the 
expatriated  father,  who  sat  apart,  his  chastened 
and  pious  mind  dwelling  on  the  seenea  of  his 
once  happy  life,  closes  "  The  Sons  of  the  Soil"— 
a  poen^  engaging  from  the  truth  and  tendemeas 
of  sentiment,  and  beauty  of  description,  and  far 
mote  valuable  for  the  moral  lessons  itineulcatea. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ANGO; 
THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE  OF  DIEPPE. 
BY  MRS  GORE. 


PART  IT. 

The  lowliness  of  gratitude  with  which  these 
njil  fsToura  were  acknowledged,  served  to  ce- 
ment the  good-will  subsisting  between  the  Sove- 
Kiga  and  his  subject.  Scarcely  had  winter  re- 
awemUed  the  courtiers  of  Paris,  under  the 
groined  roofs  of  the  Louvre,  than  the  Viscount 
and  his  lovely  lady  were  among  the  most 
&Tonred  guests  of  the  King  ;  and  Bianca,  of 
Tbom  inch  scenes  were  the  natural  atmosphere, 
iiad  the  gratification  of  displaying  the  rich  jewels 
and  Oriental  stu£P8,  lavished  upon  her  by  her 
hiabuid,  in  rivalship  with  the  splendours  of 
the  royal  favourite,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  at  that 
aMmentin  the  senith  of  her  charms. 

It  was  whispered,  however,  among  the  court- 
ier*, that  it  was  neither  to  execute  the  regis- 
tries of  his  patent  of  nobility,  nor  even  to  figure 
io  the  pageants  of  the  Court,  that  Ango  visited 
tke  capitaL  The  rich  burgher  had  long  acted  as 
auditor  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
ud,  by  prudent  management,  doubled  the  reven- 
M*  of  his  Se« ;  and  it  was  new  surmised  that 
Frauds  himself,  whose  wars  had  exhausted  his 
treasury  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  was 
hio  to  mortgage  to  the  Governor  of  Dieppe,  in 
nchaoge  for  a  loan  of  considerable  amount,  his 
wown  lands  in  Normandy  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vince. 

Certain  it  was,  that  though  Ango  was  known 
t«  have  claimed  a  military  escort  for  the  trane- 
fi  ef  a  considerable  treasure  to  the  capital, 
tb  troop  was  at  once  dismissed  in  Paris :  the 
I<>dy  Rianca's  litter  being  escorted,  on  their  re- 
tsra  to  Dieppe,  by  his  own  people  only.  Yet  so 
&r  from  his  revenues  being  diminished  by  this 
tnosfer  of  property,  never  had  Ango's  specula, 
tioiubeen  bolder,  or  his  habits  more  magnificent, 
tsaa  duriog  the  ensuing  year.  Under  his  govern- 
■cnt,  the  castle  and  fortificatioiu  underwent 
Mnplete  reparation;  the  harbour  and  jetty 
vere  improved ;  and  the  city  gates  restored  and 
(nwned  with  towers.  The  beautifully  sculp- 
tured treasury  and  winding  staircase,  still  extant 
is  the  Church  of  St  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  were 
a  tribute  from  the  munificence  of  Ango  ;  and  the 
Cliapel  of  8t  Jnhn,  in  that  of  St  Remy,  was  de- 
'ictted  te  his  pabron  Saint,  by  the  new  Viscount. 
Oa  every  side  were  to  be  seen  proofs  of  his  libe- 
nl  seal  for  the  benefit  of  bis  native  city.  It 
**Sced  f«r  Ango  to  address  a  petition  to  the 
Kiagt  Ar  his  desires  and  those  of  his  fellow- 
<•*■■■•■  to  be  granted  {  the  importance  of 
■MitA  Mhjcet  being  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
V^awi^  who  had  been  right  glad  to  seek  assist- 
*MB  Am  Ai^*,  in  arming  the  Channel  fleet 
*fi%padl«t  BaYre,  Hoafleur,  and  Dieppe,  to  pre- 
TCttA^  Engljab  from  fortifying  the  town  of  Boa- 
hpk  iF^dMOwemei  of  Dieppe  was  no  longer 


the  petty  trader,  the  owner  of  a  poor  squadron  of 
merchant  vesseb,  but  the  haughty  master  of 
twenty  sloops  of  war  1  More  than  once,  the  crews 
of  his  merchantmen,  trading  with  the  Moluccas 
and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  had  come  to  serious 
disputes  with  the  Spanish,  Flemish,  and,  above 
all,  the  Portuguese  settlers,  jealous  of  his  pre. 
tensions;  and  in  several  severe  engagements 
with  foreign  frigates,  the  star  of  Ango  bad  pre- 
vailed, and  his  people  come  off  victorious. 

On  one  disastrous  occasion,  however,  a  vessel 
belonging  to  one  of  his  fleets,  having  been  sepa- 
rated, by  stress  of  weather,  from  her  eonvoy,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  already  in- 
censed against  the  noble  mariner  of  Dieppe  by  for. 
mer  successes ;  when  the  crew  was  inhumanly 
massacred,  and  the  vessel,  with  its  rich  cargo, 
steered  in  triumph  into  the  Tagus. 

Furious  at  his  loss,  and -still  more  irritated  by 
the  insult  which  he  had  the  arrogance  to  con- 
ceive was  offered  to  his  flag,  Ango  swore  to  be 
revenged  ;  and,  having  issued  orders  for  the 
arming  of  his  ten  finest  vessels,  with  eight  others 
of  inferior  size,  and,  in  addition  to  their  crews, 
about  a  thousand  men,  mercenaries  attached  to 
his  service,  he  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  retaliate  the  injury 
he  had  sustained. 

The  expedition  sailed;  and  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  its  safe  arrival  in  the  Tagus  brought 
also  to  the  delighted  Ango  news  of  perfect  sue* 
cess.  Several  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  had  been  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  his 
men ;  and  the  conflagration  of  one  of  these, 
within  a  league  of  Lisbon,  struck  terror  into  the 
inhabitants,  unable  to  comprehend  such  an  at- 
tack on  the  part  of  Frenchmen,  the  aUies  of 
their  King. 

A  still  greater  panic,  however,  was  excited 
when  several  valuable  Indiamen,  falling  in  with 
Ango's  vessels  which  were  cruising  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  were  instantly  captured  I  Unable 
to  believe  such  an  exploit  the  work  of  privateers, 
the  Portuguese  government,  regarding  it  as  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Francis 
I.,  despatched  a  deputation  to  the  palace  of 
Cbambord,  where  the  King  was  residing,  to  de- 
mand the  cause  of  so  gross  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law. 

For  some  time  the  King  of  France  attached 
little  faith  to  the  representations  of  these  dele- 
gates. Satisfied  that  no  hostile  instructions  had 
been  issued  by  his  admiralty,  and  that,  without 
such  orders,  the  boldest  captitin  ef  his  fleet  would 
not,  on  any  provocation,  proceed  te  acts  of  vio- 
lence,  he  attempted  te  persuade  the  Count 
d'Olivareo,  and  the  noble  gentlemen  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied,  that  the  whole  statement 
originated   in  misooneeption.      On    learning, 
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bowever,  from  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary, 
that  the  flag,  under  which  these  outrages  were 
committed,  bore  for  ensign  and  device  a  sphere 
itr  terrestrial  globe,  surmounted  by  a  crucifix, 
with  the  legend — "  Spe*  mea  Deiu,  d  juverttule 
med,"  Francis  recognised  at  once  the  blazon  of 
the  Governor  of  Dieppe. 

"  'Tis  Ango  who  hath  taken  this  quarrel  on 
his  hand  !"  cried  the  King,  turning  towards  his 
astonished  courtiers.  '-  'Tis  Ango  who  hath 
declared  war  against  the  King  of  Portugal !" 

Count  d'Olivares,  with  an  obsequious  obeisance, 
ventured  to  demand  of  his  Majesty  in  what 
quarter  of  the  world  the  dominions  of  the  said 
King  Ango  might  be  situated ;  and,  had  not  a 
violent  burst  of  laughter  from  the  King  testified 
to  the  assembled  courtiers,  that  his  Majesty  was 
disposed  to  make  the  arrogance  of  the  Dieppois 
captain  a  matter  of  merriment,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  treat  the  presumption  of  their  coun- 
tryman as  a  treasonous  offence  against  the 
crown. 

"Be  pleased  to  inform  my  good  brother  of 
Portugaj,"  said  the  King,  perceiving  the  Am- 
bassadors  to  be  both  astonished  and  mortified 
by  his  mirth,  "that  I  trust  nothing  will  in  future 
occur  to  disturb  the  pacific  relations  now  hap- 
pily established  between  Portugal  and  France. 
Assure  him  that  it  is  not  /  who  have  insulted 
his  flag  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  a  captain 
of  one  of  my  ports ;  a  man  who,  being  rich  and 
independent  as  a  prince,  seems  disposed  to  usurp 
royal  authority.  Or  rather,  if  my  advice  have 
any  weight,  ere  ye  return  to  Lisbon,  proceed  at 
once  to  Dieppe,  whereof  this  bold  man  is  Com- 
mandant, and  make  such  terms  with  him  as  ye 
may.  Trust  me,  gentlemen,  Ango  is  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with." 

On  this  hint,  Count  d'Olivares  and  his  suite 
withdrew  from  Cbambord ;  while  Ango,  pre- 
monished  of  their  arrival  and  errand  by  a  private 
message  from  the  King,  prepared  in  haste  to 
receive  them  with  regal  magnificence,  at  Varen- 
geviUe ;  and  the  Portuguese  nobles  are  said  to 
have  asserted,  on  their  return  to  Lisbon,  that 
the  mode  of  Francis'  Court  at  Chambord  was 
rude  and  insignificant,  compared  with  that  of 
Ango  the  Dieppois,  in  his  manor;  more  especially 
when,  after  having  entertained  them  rightroyally; 
he  acceded  to  their  entreaty  that  his  fleet  should 
be  instantly  recalled,  conditioning  only  that,  for 
the  future,  the  captains  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
would  evince  more  respect  towards  the  flag  of 
France. 

But  though  the  Portuguese,  trembling  for 
their  possessions  on  the  coast,  and  Francis, 
labouring  under  heavy  obligations  towards  his 
overweening  subject,  saw  fit  to  submit  to  his 
insolent]  aggressions,  the  fellow-townsmen  of 
Ango,  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  witnesses 
of  his  growing  prosperity,  began  to  lose  all 
patience  with  his  assumption.  The  Command- 
ant of  Dieppe  had  now  taken  to  himself  a 
guard  of  honour,  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
whenever  he  went  abroad,  so  as  to  be  inacces- 
•ible  to  the  burghers  and  captains,  his  kindred 


and  friends,  and  established  himself  at  Governor 
in  the  castle.  His  beautiful  dwelling  on  the 
harbour,  was  shut  up  and  abandoned;  while, 
from  the  towers  of  the  lofty  fortress,  he  exer- 
cised his  almost  regal  authority  over  the  town. 
Ango's  indignant  fellow  burghers  had  scarcely 
patience  to  be  treated  as  subjects,  by  one  whom 
they  had  never  ceased  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
prosperous  equal. 

On  one  occasion,  the  town-conncU  having 
presumed  to  resist  a  command  issued  by  the 
Viscount  for  the  imposition  of  a  new  rate  of 
harbour  duty,  Ango  appeared  in  person  (for  the 
first  time  since  his  accesdon  of  rank)  among  the 
notables ;  and,  upon  their  venturing  t*  persist 
in  their  resistance,  he,  who  had  made  war  with 
impunity  upon  kings,  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
inflict  a  blow  upon  Jacques  Morel,  one  of  the 
most  active  of  his  opponents.  Ere  his  choler 
had  subsided,  a  missive  was  brought  to  the  for- 
tress, addressed  to  the  Crovernor,  by  the  simple 
name  of  "  John  Ango,"  requiring  him  to  visit 
his  sister,  who  was  lying  eick  and  infirm  in  the 
convent  of  St  Mary. 

"  What  hast  thou  done  ? "  demanded  the 
feeble  voice  of  the  nun,  when  Ango,  obeying 
the  summons,  took  his  seat  beside  her  humble 
pallet.  "  Hadst  thou  not  enemies  enough  al. 
ready,  that  thou  must  fain  spit  upon  the  beard 
of  the  son  of  our  father's  friend  ?  Jacques 
Morel  hath  vowed  that  thou  shalt  atone  in  dust 
and^ashes  the  wrong  thou  hast  this  day  dealt  him 
in  the  fulness  of  thy  pride  !" 

"  I  have  chastised  the  insolence  of  greater 
men  than  an  Admiral  of  fishing  smacks,"  aud 
Ango,  disdainfully. 

"  The  fishing  smacks  of  Jacques  Morel  have 
searched  the  depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  and 
bandied  buffets  with  the  Atlantic  waves,"  replied 
Sister  Genevieve.  "  Such  as  he  is  to-day,  such 
yesterday  was  our  father.  He  was  our  playmate 
too,  Ango,  and  more  than  our  playmate;  for 
well  knowst  thou,  that  but  for  thy  sister's 
weaknesses,  he  had  been  at  this  hour  thy 
brother." 

"  It  was  thyself  who  chose  to  break  the  bond 
of  betrothment,"  replied  her  brother;  "but, 
trust  me,  hadst  thou  not  retreated  from  the 
contract,  never  would  I  have  bestowed  my  sis- 
ter's hand,  at  the  altar,  on  a  petty  trader  of 
Dieppe!" 

"  Thou  mightst,  at  least,  abstain  from  loading 
him  with  insult,"  persisted  sister  Genevieve ; 
"  less  for  kit  sake  than  thine  own ;  for,  thick  as 
are  these  convent  walls,  a  whisper  hath  already 
reached  mine  ear  that  Jacques  Morel  vows 
deadly :vengeance  against  thee  and  thine." 

"  His  vengeance  be  on  my  head,  then,"  quoth 
Ango,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  The  good 
castle  of  Dieppe  containeth  dungeons  for  the 
correction  of  evil  minds;  and,  ere  the  soldiers  of 
my  garrison  would  permit  this  Dieppois  chapman 
to  smite  a  blow  against  their  Governor" 

"  Thy  thoughts  are  too  mudi  bent  upon  deeds 
of  violence,"  remonstrated  the  nun.  "  Mischief 
shall  hunt  the  violent  man ;  and  he  who  smiteth 
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with  tiM  sword  shall  perish  by  the  svord.  But 
there  are  other  blows,  my  good  brother,  which 
mty  attaint  even  the  CommaDdant  of  Dieppe. 
Before  the  tribunals  of  the  law  all  men  are 
eqnal ;  and,  lo !  it  is  in  a  court  of  justice  that 
thou,  e7en  thou,  the  Giovemor,  shalt  be  called 
ipon  to  render  thine  account !" 

"The  Chancellor  is  my  good  and  noble 
friend,"  observed  Ang^,  sternly;  "the  fiscals 
ire  my  creatures  ;  the  President  of  the  Tribu. 
nal  of  Commerce  holds  his  appointment  from 
my  recommendation.  I  have  no  fear  but  that 
ny  ease,  whatever  it  be,  will  meet  with  gentle 
deaUng." 

"  If  thy  cause  be  a  strong  one,  thou  art  wise 
to  invoke  justice,"  said  Sister  Genevieve,  almost 
re-isanred  by  his  coldness.  "  Nevertheless, 
ihoold  the  sire  Morel's  accusation  prove  a  just 
one,  that,  being,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1£24,  thy 
partner  in  divers  expeditions  and  nndertalcings, 
thoo  hast  frustrated  him  of  his  lawful  share  ef 
certain  prizes  and  captures,  effected  by  vessels 
trmed  under  your  joint  authority  and  at  your 
nnited  cost." 
"■'Tie  false  as  hell !"  cried  Ango,  furiously. 
"Heaven  send  that  the  Admiralty  of  Paris 
(hefore  whom  he  is  about  to  sue  out  his  process) 
he  of  the  same  opinion  !"  replied  his  sister,  nn- 
nored  by  hia  violence. 

"  The  Admiralty  of  Parit  9"  cried  Ango,  in  a 
tone  of  consternation. 

"  Of  Paris ! — For  how,  at  Dieppe,  could  Mo- 
rel have  obtained  justice  against  the  command- 
ant ?    The  fiacals  are,  as  thoa  didst  now  assert, 

thy  creatures  ;  and " 

"  How  knowest  thou  of  Jacques  Morel's  inten- 
ti«a?'  cried  Ango,  impatiently.  "  Despite  the 
•eening  seclusion  of  this  holy  house  have  the 
uters  of  St  Mary  liberty  to  play  the  gossip  with 
oembers  of  the  town-council,  more  especially 
vith  such  as  have  been  of  old  their  suitors  and 
servants?" 

"  Then  hast  forgotten,  then,  amid  the  pomps 
•f  tfay  new  seigneury,"  observed  his  sister, 
"  Aat  our  holy  mother,  the  Superior,  is  sister 
of  Jacques  Morel,  as  I  of  his  adversary  t  Even 
the  interests  of  her  flock  have  not  rendered  the 
good  Abbess  insensible  to  the  wrongs  of  her  bro- 
ther's house  ;  and,  lo  !  on  learning  the  grievous 
Bcwi,  that  he  had  been  smitten  on  the  cheek  in 
hH  eonndl,  by  .4ngo  the  governor,  the  vener- 
aUe  woman  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  com- 
nmSty,  that  God  might  incline  the  heart  of 
Jaeqaea  Morel  to  mercy,  lest  he  should  deal 
tvm  and  disgrace  to  one  who  hath  been  in  his 
tea  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  convent." 

**  Mf  knmble  thanks  to  the  pious  ladj  mo- 

ttar,"  eried  Ango,  bitterly.    "  But  let  her  re- 

r  prayers  for  the  plight  of  her  brother, 

find  my  armed  hand  upon  his  neck 

I  he  conjectures !" 

*flqr>Mt  w>>  O  my  brother!"  was  the  ear- 

■Ol  tSftf  af  aister  Genevieve.     "  The  King, 

^  WMtar*  hf  whom  thine  acts,  whether  for 

tMf.  kaiwe  been  hitherto  upheld,  lieth 

Nor  Francis,  nor  tJie  poor  nun 


thy  sister,  shall  ever  agiun  stand  in  the  flesh 
before  the  face  of  God..  Take  it,  therefore,  on 
the  word  of  a  dying  woman,  that,  when  the 
breath  of  the  King  goeth  forth,  thy  prosperity 
will  also  wax  to  an  end.  The  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom  will  exult  in  dealing  harshly  with  one 
who  hath  so  long  defied  their  authority;  and 
when  Francis  is  in  his  grave,  the  upstart  Vis- 
count will  find  bitter  enemies  among  the  nobles 
of  France ;  and  the  mariner,  John  Ango,  bitter 
accusers  among  the  burghers,  his  sometime 
equals !" 

"  Enough,  enough  !"  cried  the  governor,  rising 
hastily  from  his  stool.  "  Suffice  it  that  thou 
haat  already  bred  disquiet  in  my  household,  by 
inciting  my  only  son  to  rebellion.  But  for  the 
abetting  of  thine  evil  counsel,  Theodore  Ango 
had  been  even  now  the  husband  of  the  high  and 
puissant  'Demoiselle  d'Amboise,  kinswoman  of 
my  Lord  the  Cardinal,  by  whose  interest  I  were 
enabled  to  laugh .  to  scorn  the  tribunals  of  the 
Admiralty.  Whereas,  behold!  the  youth  is  a 
wanderer  in  foreign  lands ;  and  there  shall  abide 
till  I  have  in  writing  his  promise  to  resign  his 
idle  passion  for  a  girl  of  the  People,  the  plebeian 
niece  of  Jacques  MoreL" 

"  That  writing  thou  wilt  never  have !"  an- 
swered the  nun,  with  firmness.  "  I  know  my 
nephew's  heart,  and  sooner  than  break  the  so. 
lemn  covenant  of  Iroth-plight  into  which  he  hath 
entered  with  Isabeau  Morel,  Theodore  will  live 
and  die  an  exile.  Mine  eyes  shall  behold  him 
no  more,  my  lips  counsel  him  no  further,  but 
I  die  in  the  solemn  persuasion,  that  my  father's 
grandson  and  representative  on  earth,  would 
renounce  all  chance  of  worldly  happiness  rather 
than  be  forsworn." 

A  few  more  weeks,  and  the  passing  bell  of 
the  convent  of  St  Mary  announced  that  sister 
Genevieve  had  entered  into  her  rest.  Yet  al- 
ready her  predictions  had  been  partly  accom- 
plished. The  commandant  of  Dieppe  was  unable 
even  to  cast  his  love-offering  upon  the  grave  of 
the  poor  nun,  having  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  tribunals  of  his  native  country  for 
malpractices  and  felonious  dealing  !  The  town 
and  garrison  were  now  agitated  by  the  most  vio- 
lent commotions.  Ango  had  been  removed  to 
Paris  under  an  armed  escort,  that  seemed  to 
announce  the  harshest  intentions  towards  the 
accused ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  favour  which 
his  bitter  opposition  to  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Normandy  might  have  been  expected  to  secure 
from  the  bigoted  counsellors  of  the  young  King 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Francis  I., 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  cause  of  Ango  was 
prejudged.  In  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  the  men 
of  the  law  engaged  in  his  behalf,  the  accused  was 
accordingly  condemned,  by  a  unanimity  of  voices, 
to  pay,  not  only  to  Jacques  Morel  the  amount  of 
his  demand,  but  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  marks  to 
the  King  for  breach  of  commercial  law ;  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  to  be  incarcerated  in  the 
royal  prison  of  the  Petit  Ch&telet. 

These  exactions,  however,  heavy  as  they  were, 
constituted  the  least  painful   part  of  Ango's 
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punishmentt  Prerions  to  the  promulgmtion  of 
Lis  sentence,  a  gucceuor  had  been  appointed  to 
bis  government  of  the  Castle  of  Dieppe ;  and 
the  new  comihandant,  a  kinsman  and  partisan  of 
the  family  of  Moreli  having  ejected  the  'goods 
and  household  chattels  of  his  predecessor,  the 
tich  hangings  and  sculptured  cupboards  of  Ango 
had  been  seized  upon  hj  the  populace,  and  eon^ 
verted  into  a  bonfire,  the  flames  of  which,  risiiig 
from  the  high  cMs  beyond  the  citadel,  were  ap- 
parent as  far  as  the  manor  of  VarengevillCj  and 
many  leagues  out  at  sea. 

Released  from  prison,  after  payment  of  the 
exorbitant  charges  of  his  process  at  law,  Ango, 
brokon  in  health,  and  impaired  in  fortune  by  his 
recent  calamities,  would  gladly  have  refrained 
from  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  humiliatioti. 
He  saw  that  tho  loss  of  the  King,  his  master, 
was  the  signal  of  his  min.  He  began  to  place 
implicit  faith  in  the  predictions  of  the  sister,  now 
lost  to  him  for  ever ;  and,  shorn  of  his  btams, 
'  reduced  to  the  insignificance  of  a  private  station, 
could  scarcely  support  tho  idea  of  confronting 
the  scornful  looks  of  his  fellow.dtizens.  Still, 
the  sangnine  nature  of  his  spirit  forbade  him  to 
despair.  To  return  to  his  native  place  was  in- 
evitable: since  in  speculations  connected  with 
the  harbour,  and  in  land  adjoining  the  town, 
were  invested  the  remains  of  a  fortune  shattered 
by  ostentation,  and  reduced  by  the  award  of 
justice ;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  flattering  him- 
self that,  even  yet,  judicious  ventures  might 
repair  the  Injuries  he  had  sustained.  The  star 
which  had  so  long  prospered  his  undertaking*, 
could  not  have  set  for  ever. 

On  arriving  in  Normandy,  however,  the  morti. 
fled  man  had  not  courage  to  reappear  in  his  plaM 
in  the  town-council  of  Dieppe.  Secluded  in 
hit  manor  house,  it  was  thence  he  issued  instruc 
tions  to  his  captains  and  dockmasters :  and;  pro- 
fiting by  his  absence,  new  accusations  were  soon 
brought  forward  against  him  in  the  Assembly  of 
Notables.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Jacques 
Morel,  many  who  had  hitherto  lacked  cour. 
age  to  denounce  the  malefactions  of  the  royal 
favourite,  loudly  accused  him  of  peculation  in 
his  office,  as  comptroller  of  the  salt  and  g^ain 
duties  of  the  harbour.  The  accounts  of  the  last 
twenty  years  were  called  for  and  re-examined  ; 
when  peculations  of  so  gross  a  nature  became 
apparent,  then  it  was  dear  the  whole  relnaining 
fortune  of  Ango  would  be  insufficient  to  replacfe 
the  deficit.  His  houses^  his  lands,  his  noble 
pictures,  his  rich  plate,  became  the  spoil  of  his 
enemies ;  being  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  fiscal  court,  and  hastily  and  emelly 
bought  up  hy  the  readiest  bidders.  Confined  in 
the  miserable  prison  adjoining  the  fortrets  of  the 
Pollet,  to  which,  in  the  plenitode  of  his  power, 
he  had  consigned  so  many  a  fellow-eititen^  Ango 
waited  in  anguish  of  spirit  to  learn  that  the  last 
penny  of  his  property  had  been  divided,  and  the 
period  of  his  punishment  expired.  To  die  would 
have  been  a  blessed  escape  froln  the  bitterness 
of  his  fate ;  but,  fallen  as  he  was,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  M  a  man  to  meet  the  fulness  of  hia  desti- 


nies.    For,  lo  i  Biintoyst  UtM  Mid  looted  M 

him  for  support.  Sick  and  infirm,  «nabl«  M 
•hare  his  captivity,  or  even  to  visit  him  in  prison, 
supported  by  the  charity  of  a  former  tenant 
of  one  of  his  ndm'erous  farms,  the  lady  Bianea 
despatched  daily  messages  to  the  Pollet,  bidding 
the  captive  rise  Superior  to  miafortune,  and  re- 
minding him  that  the  proofii  of  tenderness  he 
bad  once  lavished  on  his  wife,  were  poor  in 
account  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  living  fet 
her  sake,  amid  the  cares  aiid  privations  Of  po- 
verty. And  thus,  the  fond  affection,  the  origin 
of  his  ambition,  now  served  as  a  talisman  to  pre- 
serve him  from  despair. 

Amid  the  general  wreck  of  his  property,  the 
manOr  of  Varongevllle  had  been  po^ehased,  at  an 
inconsiderable  price,  by  the  rich  burgher  Jac- 
ques Morel ;  and  his  enemy  now  ruled  in  his 
place!  Nevertheless,  the  chastening  hand  of 
Qod  had  so  subdued  the  hsughtiness  of  Ango, 
that  he  resolved,  on  his  deliverance  from  prison, 
to  take  his  staff  in  bis  hand  and  seek  the  humble 
farm  in  which  his  afflicttd  partner  abided,  albeit 
from  its  poor  casement  the  stately  bower*  of 
Varengeville  were  painfully  visible. 

Had  the  sentence  of  Ango  included  only  the 
forfeiture  of  his  fortune,  the  purpose  of  Provi- 
dence had  been  unfulfilled,  and  the  proud  man 
perished  in  his  impenitence.     But  solitude  bad 
effected  wonders;  had  iiound  that  stubborn  heart, 
and  broken  that  ambitious  spirit ;  till,  through 
the  fractures,  religion  poured  her  healing  bdlm, 
and   enabled   him   to   work   out  his  salvation. 
While  communing  with  himself  in  the  silence  of 
his  imprisonment,   Ango  learned  to  revile  hie 
former  hardness  of  heart ;  his  unparental  seve- 
rity towards  the  son  whose  presence  would  have 
been  his  snstainment  in  sorrow,  his  uabrotherly 
rejection  of  the  counsel*  of  hi*  sainted  cister. 
That  he  had  not  altogether  neglected,  in  hi*  da^ 
of  prosperity,  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
was  owing  to  the  gentle  instigations  of  Ghsnevieve  j 
and  now,  all  the  alleviation  of  hi*  wretohediieas 
consisted  in  the  remembranee  of  his  faithfiil  ser^ 
vice  to  the  Church,  by  sending  messenger*  of 
peace  to  the  savage  countries,  with  whose  un- 
e&lightebed  children  hit  vessels  held  traffic  j  and 
by  endowing,  to  perpetuity,  religious  add  chui^ 
able  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  town. 

The  happy  influence  of  Us  sainted  sister  still 
served  to  soften  and  encourage  his  afflicted  soul. 
In  his  dreams,  be  oftentimes  Iteheld  her  crewii«d. 
with  the  palms  of  beatitude,  and  surrounded 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perffett,  bidding; 
him  submit  himself  humbly  to  the  rod  of  aflUcttoa, 
and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  his  ohastisen  "  Th«Ha 
hast  a  loving  and  duteous  son  who  will  stall  yield 
comfort  to  thine  old  age,"  seemed  bvermore  t» 
issue  from  the  lips  of  the  spirit  in  blis*  ;  aad 
Ango,  who,  for  month*  past,  bad  net  dared  te 
turn  his  thoughts  totrards  the  banished  Theedore^ 
upon  whom,  at  paHing,  he  had  pronounced  a 
fearful  malediction,  began  to  eill  to  inind  the 
aweetness  of  filial  love,  and  to  believe  tiiat  Heft. 
ven,  in  it*  merey,  might  yet  restore  the  lee* 
to  hi*  arms  I 
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"fttm  timM  for  wk«M  a^TaneMneiit  I  1«- 
kmnj,  I  in«t  vith  nooght  but  iogratituda  I" 
bitend  Ango,  wi  Mtkmg,  to  fiad  his  {isllet  of 
mkw  wet  witb  tewra ,-  "  but,  lo  I  my  hasrt 
vhupen  that  tha  yputh  with  whom  I  have  daalt 
M  hanhly,  will  render  me  a  blessing  for  pvery 
«r*e!" 

It  waa  at  voonday  that  the  period  of  Angq'a 
im]iriaenment  expired ;  hot  to  great  was  the 
ioterest  excited  in  hU  favour  by  the  patienee 
with  which  he  had  supported  his  humiliation, 
that  h«  found  po  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to 
shelter  himself,  till  nightfali,  within  the  prison 
wills,  so  aa  to  escape  tiie  insulta  of  the  populace, 
Be  had  signi£ed  to  his  wife,  to  have  a  horse  and 
guide  in  atteadanca  before  the  church  of  St 
Marie  dee  Orivea,  at  sunset ;  and  from  thence, 
after  parforming  bia  devotion  at  the  shrine  of 
Notra  Dame  de  bon  Seoours,  which,  in  happier 
tinea,  he  had  erected  in  gratitude  for  the  deli- 
vera^ae  of  one  of  his  argosies  from  shipwreck, 
ha  toeik  his  silent  way,  in  company  with  the  pea- 
sant despatched  by  the  lady  fiianca,  to  bring 
Vm  ta  her  presenca. 

It  was  a  chilly  autumn  evening.  Shrill  gusts 
vaea  at  intervals  from  the  sea,  and  drove 
athwart  the  heights  crowned  by  the  lonely  chapel 
tf  Candecote.  Tha  fields  ware  at  rest,  save 
«hw  a  solitary  bittern  rose  from  the  marshy 
■cadewe  of  tha  valley  of  Arquea.  The  bgor  by 
wham  t|M  unhappy  man  was  conducted,  plodded 
enwafis  in  aullen  tacituimity  j  and  Ango,  di«. 
fiiited  by  tha  anticipation  of  beholding  upon  the 
saaatenaace  «f  hia  beloved  wife  the  ravages 
effsstad  by  misery  and  privation,  could  scarcely 
npport  tha  aadncta  of  bia  soul.  S(>  often  as  he 
ksd  ti»rerse4  that  road,  in  all  the  elation  of 
Irimiph  1  80  often  aa  he  bed  escorted  from  the 
Csstle  of  Dieppe  to  Varengavilla  the  litter  eon. 
tsiaiag  bis  lovely  Udy,  preceded  by  ^  guard  of 
kaaavf,  end  eecompanied  by  the  promising 
)Mth,  his  sen !  And  now  ^  sullen  peasant  was 
iD  hia  eseert ;  hia  hapleas  wife  was  pining  away 
■ita  death,  tha  pensioner  of  the  poor ;  and  as  to 
Theedon,  even  his  parang  l^new  not  whether 
he  still  survived,  or  t«  what  sevage  ihnre  and 
tftl  strait*  he  might  have  been  driven  by  the 
persenitiene  of  bis  father. 

The  night  drew  on  to  vtter  darkness;  and 
Aege's  eyes,  blinded  with  tears,  merked  not 
iAm  read  they  were  taking,  Hia  soul  was  back 
h  the  myetery  ef  years,  his  heart  waa  heavy  with 
arif-teriUng;  and  it  started  him  fipm  a  reverie 
M  ef  deep  sleep,  when  the  gnide,  suddenly  cheek- 
iag  hia  horse,  bad  bin  alight,  far  that  hia  jour- 
IMry  was  aeeenpliahed. 

"Hew  ie  tiue?"  cried  Ango,  on  diecerning 
thai,  instead  ef  the  rude  gates  of  a  farm  bouse, 
Ike  m»9  hel4  <^n  the  poetern  of  a  long  stone 
velL  Ssapectiag  an  ambuah,  h*  began  to  repent 
itriatg  ventured  forth  unarmed  with  e  Granger ; 
whcis,  k>  I  the  ligbte  from  within  the  edifice  thjtt 
W/'rjietnd  him,  en  cloHUg  the  postern,  seemed 
te  revive  half  obliterated  reo^Jlectiena ;  and  a 
death  like  sickness  came  over  him  when  he  found 
that  h»  wee  ataadlng  on  the  welLknown  kwn  of 


VarengevUle.     He  had  been  betrayed,  then, 
into  the  presence  of  his  enemyt 

Already  faint  with  exhaustion,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  preceding  hours,  AoH^ell  lifeless 
to  the  ground.  On  his  restoratiunib  conaciaus. 
ness,  centuries  seemed  to  have  passed  over  his 
bend.  He  was  no  longer  the  same  Ango,  the 
same  humiliated  outcast.  He  was  at  Varange- 
viUe.  He  was  reclining  on  a  bed  in  his  own 
favourite  chamber ;  and  beside  him,  with  her 
hand  fast  locked  in  his,  stood  Bianca,  his  own 
beloved  Bianca,  pale  indeed,  (and  with  her  pale 
ness  rendered  still  more  dazzling  by  the  mourn, 
ing  weeds  in  which  she  was  attired,)  but  gentle 
and  affectionate;  twre  affectionate,  far  more 
gentle  than  in  their  daya  of  prosperity. 

In  a  moment,  her  thin  wasted  hand  was  pressed 
to  his  lips,  while  his  finger,  pointing  to  the  sable 
dress  she  wore,  seemed  to  indicate  the  question 
he  bad  not  strength  to  utter — "  Hath  the  worst 
befallen  us  i    Are  we  childless  ?" 

Bianca  was  spared  the  necessity  of  reply. 
Ango  now  perceived  that  they  were  npt  alone  ; 
and  the  deep  sobs  of  the  person  who  was  kneeU 
ing  at  the  extremity  of  the  couch,  indicated  that 
it  was  one  who  took  part  in  all  tl^eir  joys  and 
sorrows. 

"  Where  am  I,  and  who  is  this  compassionate 
stranger?"  faltered  Ango,  drawing  his  wife 
gently  toward*  bim, 

"  You  are  in  your  own  house,  and  in  presence 
of  your  exemplary  son,"  replied  Bianca,  placing 
her  hand  upon  tlie  head  of  the  youth,  whom, 
with  a  burst  of  relieving  tears,  Aogo  strained  in 
ecsta^  to  his  bosom, 

"  Varengeville  is  youn  again,  my  beloved 
father,"  exclaimed  Theodore,  when  the  first 
hurst  of  emotion  between  them  had  subsided. 
"  The  tidings  of  your  disasters  reached  me  not 
till  e  year  after  the  transmission  of  the  sad 
intelligence  by  the  father  of  my  affianced  wife. 
Deeply  grieved  that  the  accusation  brought 
against  you  in  a  moment  of  exaaperation  should 
have  proved  the  origin  of  such  extensive  and 
unforeseen  misfortunes,  our  friend  armed  and 
despatched  a  veesel  to  Oos,  whence  I  had 
already  sent  tidings  to  his  daughter  of  my  safety 
and  faithful  affection ;  and  eix  month*  ago,  I 
sailed  from  India  on  my  return,  to  tender  to  my 
parents  the  first  fruita  of  my  induatry  and  en- 
terprise.  To  me  hath  our  repentant  enemy 
surrendered  this  house  and  its*  dependenaie* ; 
and  henceforth,  a*  heretofore,  you  are  maater 
at  Varengeville.  I  shall  but  crave  harbourage 
under  your  roaf  for  myself  and  ane  gentle 
being,  from  whom  I  beseech  you,  my  father,  no 
longer  to  withhold  the  benedictioH,  without 
which  onr  union  were  aeourted  in  the  ^e  of 
Heaven  I" 

To  resist  the  entreaty  of  tlte  eon  thus  heppily 
restored  to  him,  was  impossible.  It  was  not 
without  a  struggle  that  Ango  consented  to  clasp 
hands  in  amity  with  the  man  who,  provoked  by 
repeated  insults  and  eggressiona,  had  undesign. 
edly  wrought  the  double  v»rk  of  vengeance; 
nevertheless,  when  he  saw  with  what  lineerity 
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ef  s^pathy  Morel  lent  bis  Bid  to  redeem  tHe  | 
wreck    of   hig  fortuneia,  and  conciliate  in  bis 
behalf  the  good-will  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  i 
opened  his^rms  to  his  repentant  friend,  and 
consented  to  efface  the  recollection  of  all  former 
feuds,  by  the  union  of  their  offspring. 

Relieved  from  its  cumbrous  load  of  ostenta- 
tion, the  Manor  of  Varengeville,  as  the  abode  of 
a  family  affecting  only  the  condition  of  thriving 
burghers,  and  faithful  subjects  of  the  King, 
became  a  far  happier  spot  than  at  the  epoch  of 
its  more  ambitious  destinies.  Ango  rejoiced  to 
resign  to  his  son  the  care  of  his  commercial  en- 
terprises; limiting  his  own  efforts  to  the  arrange, 
ments  and  cultivation  of  the  delicious  gardens 
of  the  Manor,  and  to  the  tatik  of  retiring,  hand' 
in  hand,  with  his  altered  and  subdued  partner, 
into  the  vale  of  years. 

A  new  generation  had  arisen  around  his  knees 
ere  he  was  summoned  to  his  great  account ;  a 
generation  bearing  the  united  names  of  Ango 
and  Morel,  to  whom  their  grandaire's  last  admo- 
nition was  couched  in  nearly  the  words  of  the 
dying  Wolsey ! — 

I  charge  ye,  fling  away  ambition. 
By  that  ^  fell  the  angels.    How  then  shall  man, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it. 

The  Manor-house,  now  converted  into  a  farm, 
atUl  retains  striking  traces  of  the  remarkable 
man  by  whom  it  was  called  into  existence.  Carved 
medallions  of  stone,  containing  heraldic  devices, 
heads  of  negroes  and  Indians,  (the  people  of  the 
countries  with  whom  the  rich  burgher  of  Dieppe 
held  trafiSc,)  still  adorn  the  external  walls,  as 
well  as  portraits  of  Francis  I.  and  Diana  of 
Poitiers ;  some  vestiges  also  remain  of  th«  far- 
famed  frescos  which  adorned  the  chtmney  pieces ; 
and  an  open  gallery  of  carved  stone,  adorned 
with  Saxon  arches  and  columns,  might  afford  a 
model  to  modern  architects.  But  the  full-length 
portraits  of  Ango  and  his  wife,  which,  till  within 
a  few  years,  were  to  be  seen  enchased  in  the 
wall  above  a  stone  mantelpiece  of  rich  de- 
sign, have  wholly  disappeared ;  as  well  as  the 
marble  slab  which,  after  his  inhumation  in  I  £50,  in 
the  Church  of  St  Jacques,  in  the  chapel  bearing 
bis  name,  was  placed,  by  the  pious  care  of  his 
■on  over  the  remains  of  John  Ango. 

A  far  more  permanent  testimony  to  the  career 
of  Ango,  is  borne  in  the  decline  of  the  town  of 
Dieppe,  accounted,  before  his  time,  one  of  the 
moat  flourishing  in  France.  From  the  moment 
ef  his  elevation,  not  a  petty  capitalist  of  the 
place  but  aspired  to  the  honour  of  nobility.  The 
high-sounding  title  of  "  Viscount"  Ango,  divert- 
ed all  their  thoughts  from  their  herring  and  cod 
fisheries,  and  oriental  commerce.  The  passion 
for  ennoblement  became  universal ;  and  being 
judiciously  played  upon  by  the  King's  ministers, 
ever  ready  to  bestow  tinsel  in  exchange  for  gold, 
scarcely  an  independent  merchant  of  the  burgh 
but  was  enabled  to  sport  his  hour  in  the  glit- 
tering courts  of  royalty.  The  sole  object  of  the 
industry  and  enrichment  of  the  Dieppois,  ap. 
peared  the  acquirement  of  empty  honours ;  and 


the  burghers  thus  ennobled,  soon  followed  up 
their  madness  by  consecrating  their  sons  to  the 
army  and  the  church,  with  a  view  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  further  honorary  distinctions.  Commerce 
was  gradually  neglected,  and  civic  duties  were 
disregarded. 

By  degrees,  the  dockyards  of  Dieppe  fell  into 
decay.  The  port  no  longer  sent  forth  adven. 
turous  fleets  to  the  great  Indies,  or  haxard«d 
establishments  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Its 
efficient  men  were  fighting  in  the  civil  wars,  or 
making  congees  at  the  Louvre,  St  Germains,  or 
Versailles.  The  whole  navy  of  a  town  which 
had  once  exulted  in  the  princely  privateers  of 
Ango,  capable  of  striking  terror  into  Kings,  be- 
came finally  reduced  to  a  few  fishing  boats,  with 
some  score  or  so  of  ill-built  brigs,  trading  with 
Norway  for  her  deals,  and  Gaacony  for  her  wines. 
Even  the  magnificent  churches  of  St  Jacques  and 
St  Remy,  lacking  the  wealthy  patrons  who  had 
loaded  them  with  benefactions,  fell  into  decay ; 
but  this  defacement  is  not  wholly  attributable  to 
the  neglect  of  the  notables  of  the  city. 

When  in  the  zenith  of  Ango's  pride  and  pro- 
sperity, the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  about  to 
embark  from  Dieppe  for  Scotland,  condescended 
to  become  his  guest;  the  host  of  the  young 
Queen  took  delist  in  pointing  out  to  her  royal 
notice,  that  not  a  man  among  the  two  thousand 
wearing  his  colours,  who  were  ranged  along  the 
harbour  to  do  her  honour,  was  infected  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  schism  of  Protestantism. 

"  Have  a  care.  Master  Ango !"  was  the  reply 
of  the  royal  daughter  of  the  house  of  Guise ; 
"  You  have  unsafe  neighbours  here ;  and  spiritual 
infection,  God  wot,  is  easily  extended." 

The  words  of  Mary  of  Scotland  were  more 
speedily  verified  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Within  a  year,  the  worship  of  the  Huguenots  warn 
established  in  the  town  of  Dieppe ;  and  within 
two,  John  Knox,  the  Reformer,  was  preaching  the 
new  doctrines,  unmolested,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Remy !  Some  years  later,  one  of  the  severcBt 
actions  of  the  Leaguers  was  fought  in  the  ad- 
joining valley  of  Arques,  in  whose  castle  Henry 
IV.  had  taken  up  his  position. 

True  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  schooled 
by  the  wise  lessons  of  Sister  Genevieve  and  the 
afflicting  example   of  his  parents,  Ango    the 
younger  held  with  moderation  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.    By  the  intermarriage  of  his  only 
daughter  with  the  great   nephew  of  Jacques 
Morel,  the  manor  of  Varengeville  was  preserved 
for    nearly   a   century  in    the  family  ;    which, 
in  the   reign   of  Louis  XIV.  became  extinct. 
From  that  period,  the  lands  were  dirided  ;    and 
the  house,  degraded  by  neglect,  was  converted 
into  a  farm.    Yet  even  now,   when  visited  by 
travellers  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  its  site,  and 
the  interest  of  remains  so  valuable  asauthenticaUy 
characteristic  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  manor  of  Varengeville  is 
pointed  out  by  the  peasants  of  the  environs  as 
"  La  maiton  <f  Akoo  !" 
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Iiafn>iATKi.T  below  tlie  little  village  of  Clap- 
pengste,  in  which  the  Scottish  ladiei  resided 
•^Mrs  Millar  and  Mrs  Cullen — runs  the  wild 
aMrantain  river  called  the  Brathay,  which,  de- 
•eending  from  Langdale  head,  and  soon  after 
Iweoming  confluent  with  the  Rothay,  (a  brook- 
like  stream  that  comes  originally  from  Ease- 
dale,  and  takes  its  course  through  the  two  lakes 
of  Grasmere  and  Rydal,)  finally  composes  a 
considerable  body  of  water,  that  flows  along, 
deep,  calm,  and  steady — ^no  longer  brawling, 
babbling,  tumultuous — into  the  splendid  lake  of 
Windermere,  the  largest  of  our  English  waters ; 
«r,  if  not,  at  least  the  longest,  and  of  the  most 
eztenaiTe  circuit.  Close  to  this  little  river, 
Brmthay,  on  the  farther  side,  as  regards  Clap, 
pei^gate,  (and  what,  though  actually  part  and 
parcel  of  a  district  that  is  severed  by  the  sea, 
«r  by  Westmoreland,  from  Lancashire  proper,  is 
■jtt,  firom  some  old  legal  usage,  denominated  the 
Lancashire  side  of  the  Brathay,)  stands  a  modest 
Snaily  mansion,  called  Low  Brathay,  by  way  of 
distinction  from  another  and  a  larger  mansion, 
abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it,  which, 
landing  upon  a  little  eminence,  is  called  High 
Intlisy. 

In  this  boose  of  Low  Brathay  lived,  and  eon- 
tiaoed  to  live,  for  many  years,  (in  fact,  until 
■isery,  in  its  sharpest  form,  drove  him  from  his 
kaarth  and  his  household  happiness,)  Charles 
L  ,  the  younger;— on  hisown  account,  and  for 
bis  person^  qualities,  worthy  of  a  separate  notice 
iossy  biography,  howsoever  sparing  in  itsdigpres- 
dsBs ;  but,  viewed  in  reference  to  his  fortunes, 
tmmpA  the  most  interesting  men  I  have  known. 
Kover  do  I  reflect  npon  his  hard  fate,  and  the 
litta*  though  mysterions  persecution  of  body 
«bick  pursued  him,  dogged  him,  and  thickensd 
as  Ms  advanced,  but  I  feel  gratitude  to  Heaven 
fw  ny  own  exemption  from  suffering  in  that 
particiilar  form ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  afflictions, 
af  which  two  or  three  have  been  most  hard  to 
boor,  because  not  unmingled  with  pangs  of  re- 
BMaae  for  the  share  which  I  myself  may  have 
kad  in  tainsing  them — still,  by  comparison  with 
the  lot  of  Charles  L  ,  I  acknowledge  my  own 
to  have  been  happy  and  serene.  Already, 
•a  my  first  hasty  visit  to  Grasmere  in  1807,  1 

fcood  Charles  L- settled  with  his  family  at 

Bi»tkay,  and  a  resident  thsre,  I  believe,  of  some 
standing.  It  was  on  a  wet  gloqiny  evening ;  and 
Mias  Wordsworth  and  I  «ef  e  returning  from  an 
taounoa  to  Esthwaite  Water,  when,  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  Uinding  rain,  without  previous 
Boties,  she  said — Pray,  let  ns  call  for  a 
i*»  minntes  at  this  house.  A  garden  gate  led 
as  into  a  little  shrubbery,  chiefly  composed  of 
ham  boaatifolljr  kept,  through  which  ran  a 
grml  nmd,  jost  wide  enough  to  admit  a  siogle 


carriage.  A  minute  or  so  saw  ns  housed  in  a 
small  comfortable  drawing-room,  but  with  no 
signs  of  living  creatures  near  it ;  and,  from  the 
accident  of  double  doors,  all  covered  with  baize, 
being  scattered  about  the  house,  the  whole  man- 
sion seemed  the  palace  of  silence,  though  popu- 
lous, I  understood,  with  children.    In  no  long 

time  appeared  Mr  L ;  soon  followed  by  his 

youthful  wife,  both  radiant  with  kindness ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  we  were  not  suffered  to  de- 
part for  some  hours.  I  call  Mrs  L  youthful ; 
and  so  I  might  call  her  husband ;  for  both  were 
youthful  considered  as  the  parents  of  a  numerous 
family,  six  or  seven  children  then  living — Charles 

L himself  not  being   certainly  more  than 

twenty-seven,  and  his  "  Sophia"  perhaps  not 
twenty-five.  On  that  short  visit  I  saw  enough 
to  interest  me  in  both;  and  two  years  after, 
when  I  became  myself  a  permanent  resident  in 
Grasmere,  the  connexion  between  us  became 
close  and  intimate.  My  cottage  stood  just  five 
miles  from  Brathay ;  and  there  were  two  moun- 
tain roads  which  shortened  the  space  between  us, 
though  not  the  tim6  nor  the  toil.  But,  notirith- 
ing  this  distance,  often  and  often,  upon  the  dark, 
est  nights,  for  many  years,  I  used  to  go  over 
about    nine  o'clock,  or  an  hour  later,  and  sit 

with  him  till  one.    Mrs  L was  simply  an 

amiable  young  woman,  of  pleasing  person,  per. 
fectly  well  principled,  and,  as  a  wife  and  mother, 
not  surpassed  by  anybody  I  have  known  in  either 
of  those  characters.  In  figure  she  somewhat 
resembled  the  ever  memorable  and  most  excel, 
lent  Mrs  Jordan  ;  she  was  exactly  of  the  middle 
height,  and  having  that  slight  degree  of  embon- 
point, even  in  youth,  which  never  through  life 
diminishes  or  increases.  Her  complexion  may  be 
imagined,  from  the  circumstances  of  her  hair 
being  tinged  with  a  slight  and  not  nnpleasing 
shade  of  red.  Finally,  in  manners,  she  was  re- 
markably self-possessed,  free  from  all  awkward 
embarrassment,  and  (to  an  extent  which  some 
people  would  wonder  at  in  one  who  had  been 
brought  up,  I  believe,  wholly  in  a  great  commer- 
cial  town)  perfectly  lady  .like.  So  much  descrip. 
tion  is  due  to  one,  who,  though  no  authoress, 
and  never  making  the  slightest  pretension  to 
talents,  was  too  much  connected  subsequently 
with  the  lakers  to  be  passed  over  in  a  review 
of  their  community.  Ah  !  gentle  lady !  your 
head,  after  struggling  through  many  a  year  with 
strange  calamities,  has  found  rest  at  length; 
but  not  in  English  ground,  or  amongst  the  moun- 
tains which  you  lored :  at  Versailles  it  is,  and 
perhaps  within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  Mrs 
Jordan  whom  in  so  many  things  you  resembled, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  misery  which  settled  upon 
your  latter  years.  There  you  lie,  and  for  ever, 
whose  blooming  matronly  figure  rises  up  to  me 
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at  ibis  moment  from  a  depth  of  thirty  years !  and 
your  children  scattered  into  all  lands. 

But  for  Charles  L ,  he,   by  his  literary 

works,  is  go  far  known  to  the  publia,  that,  on 
his  own  account,  he  merits  some  separate  notice. 
His  poems  do  not  place  him  in  the  class  of 
powerful  poets  ;  they  are  loosely  conceived — 
faultily  even  at  times — and  not  finished  in  the 
•zecution.  But  they  have  «  real  and  a  monm- 
ful  merit  under  one  aspect,  which  might  be  $o 
presented  to  the  general  reader  ae  to  win  a 
peculiar  interest  for  many  of  tbera,  and  for  some 
a  permanent  place  in  any  judicious  thetaurvt 
-<-8ttch  as  we  may  some  day  hope  to  see  drawn 
off,  and  earefnlly  filtered,  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  poetry  produced  since  the  awakeikiog 
•rs  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  aspect  is 
founded  on  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the 
real  events  and  the  nnexaggerated  afflictions  of 
his  own  life.  The  feelings  which  he  attempts  to 
express  were  not  assumed  for  effect,  nor  drawn 
by  suggestion  from  others,  and  then  transplanted 
into  some  ideal  experience  of  his  own.  They  do 
not  belong  to  the  mimetic  poetry  so  extensively 
coltirated,  but  they  were  true  solitary  sighs, 
wrung  from  his  own  meditative  heart  by  excetss 
of  suffering,  and  by  the  yearning  after  old  scenes 
Md  household  faces  of  an  impassioned  memory, 
brooding  over  vanished  happiness,  and  cleaving 
to  those  early  times  when  life  wore  even  for  hi* 
tf$»  the  golden  light  of  Paradise.  But  he  had 
other  and  higher  aceonplishments  of  intellect 
than  he  shewed  in  his  verses,  as  I  shall  presently 
explain ;  and  of  a  nature  which  make  it  difficult 
io  bring  them  adequately  within  the  reader's  ap. 
prehension.  Meantime,  I  will  sketch  an  outline 
of  poor  L— — 's  history,  so  far  as  I  can  pretend 
to  know  it.  He  was  the  son,  and  probably  his 
calamitous  life  originally  dated  from  his  being 
the  son,  of  Quaker  parents.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
ky  himself  as  well  aa  othere,  that  the  mysterious 
iMlady  which  haunted  him,  had  been  derived 
from  an  ancestress  in  the  maternal  line ;  and 
this  may  have  been  true ;  and,  for  all  that,  it 
may  also  b«  true  that  Quaker  habito  were  ori> 
fiiwlly  answerable  for  this  legacy  of  wo.  It  is  suf. 
ieiently  well  known  that,  in  the  training  of  their 
young  people,  the  Society  of  Friends  make  it  a 
point  of  coDseienea  to  apply  severe  cheeks  to  all 
opM  manifestations  of  natural  feeling,  or  of  exu- 
berant spirits.  Not  the  passioos_tbey  are  bor 
joni  (heir  eontrol — ^but  the  expression  of  those' 
paseioBS  by  any  natural  language ;  this  they  ley 
voder  the  hotirieet  restraint ;  and,  in  many  eases, 
U  is  possibLs  that  such  a  system  of  thwarting 
■ature  may  do  no  great  mischief;  just  as  we  see 
the  American  Indians,  in  moulding  the  plastic 
•knlls  of  their  infants  into  capricious  shapes,  do 
liot..  after  all,  much  disturb  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  nor  produce  the  idiot*  we  might  have 
Mpected.  But.  then,  the  reason  why  such  tam- 
pering Buy  often  termin»t«  in  slight  results  is, 
lieoauso  often  there  is  not  much  to  tamper  with; 
the  maehinery  is  so  slight,  and  the  total  range 
within  whioh  it  plays  ie  perhaps  so  narrow,  that 
tho  4Ufinroae«  botweoa  it*  normal  notion  and  it* 


widest  deviation  may,  after  all,  be  practically 
unimportant.  For  there  are  many  men  and 
women  of  whom  I  have  alreMy  said,  borrowing 
the  model  of  the  word  from  Hartley,  that  they 
have  not  so  much  passions  as  pastiunckt.  These, 
however,  are  in  one  extreme ;  and  others  there 
are  and  will  be,  in  every  class,  and  under  every 
disadvantage,  who  are  destined  to '  illustrate  the 
very  opposite  extreme.  Great  passions — paa- 
sions  pointing  to  the  paths  of  love,  of  ambi- 
tion, of  glory,  martial  or  literary — these  in 
men — and  in  woman,  again,  these,  either  in  soma 
direct  shape,  or  taking  the  form  of  -intense 
sympathy  with  the  same  passions  as  moving 
amongst  contemporary  men — mil  gleam  out  fit- 
fully amongst  the  placid  children  of  Fox  and 
Peno,  not  less  than  amongst  us  who  profess  no 
war  with  the  nobler  impulses  of  our  nature. 
And,  perhaps,  according  to  the  Grecian  doctrine 
ofanUperittatU,  strong  untameable  passions  are 
more  likely  to  arise,  even  in  consequence  of  the 
counteraction.  Deep  passions  undoubtedly  lie 
in  the  blood  and  constitution  of  Knglishmen  j 
and  Quakere,*  after  all,  do  not,  by  being  such, 
cease,  therefore,  to  be  Englishmen. 

It  is,  I  have  said,  sufficiently  well  known  that 
the  Quakers  make  it  a  point  of  their  moral 
economy  to  lay  the  severest  restraints  upon  all 
ebullitions  of  feeling.  Whatever  may  bo  tbo 
nature  of  the  feeling,  whatever  its  strength. 
Utter  itself  by  word  or  by  gesture  it  must  not* 
smoulder  it  may,  but  it  must  not  break  into  • 
flame.  This  is  known;  but  it  is  not  equally 
known  that  this  unnatural  restraint,  falling  into 
collision  with  two  forces  at  once,  the  force  of 
passion  and  of  youth,  not  uncommonly  records 
its  own  injurious  tendencies,  and  publishes  the 
rebellioue  movements  of  nature,  by  distinct  nnd 
anomalous  diseases.  And,  further,  {  have  boon 
assured,  upon  most  excellent  authority,  that  these 
diseases,  strange  and  elaborate  affections  of  the 
nervous  systenii  are  found  exciutively  amongat 
the  youug  men  and  women  of  the  Quaker  society; 
thst  they  are  known  and  understood  exclusively 
amongst  physicians  who  have  practised  in  gro^t 
towns  having  a  Urge  Quaker  population,  suph  an 
Birmingham ;  that  they  assume  %  pew  typo,  and 
a  more  inveterate  character,  in  the  second  ox 
third  generation,  to  whom  this  fatal  inheritance  is 
often  transmitted;  and,6nally,that,if  thiadaaaof 
nervous  derangements  does  not  increase  so  much 
as  to  attract  public  attention,  it  is  simply  becaiwa 
thi  community  itself — the  Quaker  body — dooa 
not  increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ie  rathw  on 
the  wane. 

From  a  progenitrix,  then,  no  matter  in  wl^nt 
generation,  C.  L- inherited  that  awful  ma)»dy 

*  In  uain|;  ih«  tarm  Quaker*,  I  hoped  it  would  have  be^ 
nndentood,  evea  witbuut  any  ezpUDstion  from  mysrl^ 
•bat  I  did  net  mean  to  um  it  scoinlully  or  insDlcingly  to 
tkat  nipectaUe  body.  But  it  wu  tiie  great  OTeitiffat  of 
(beir  (bunden,  net  to  have  nrtd  tbem  Irom  a  nicknaou^ 
by  astnminf  tons  foruial  deiigaatiou  azpreMire  of  aome 
capital  characteriuic  At  preaent  one  ia  in  thia  dilemma  ; 
either  one  mutt  uw  a  tedioua  periphraaia,  (*-g;  the  fotmf 
wowun  qf  the  Soeietg  ^  Frinilt,)  or  tbe  aaUtuou  oao 
vi  naumt  ftmtk  Frimi*. 
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wUeh  Witii«Md  his  own  Itappiaats,  root  and 
bnnebj  gathering;  Btiength  from  year  to  year. 
Bit  father  was  a  banicer,  and,  I  preiame,  weaJthyj 
ffom  the  ample  alloirance  which  he  always  made 
to  hi*  ion  Charles.  Charles,  it  Js  true,  had  the 
rights  of  primogenltnre — whioh,  however,  in  a 
commercial  family,  are  not  oonsiderable — bat,  at 
the  same  time,  though  eldest,  he  was  eldest  of 
•eventeen  or  eighteen  brothers  and  sisters ;  and 
of  these,  I  believe,  that  some  round  dozen  or  so 
were  living  at  the  time  when  I  first  came  to 
kaov  him.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  bosAm 
of  Qaaker  society ;  his  own  parents,  with  most 
of  their  friends,  were  Qoakers ;  and,  even  of  his 
0*0  generation,  all  the  young  women  oontioued 
Quaker*.  Naturally,  therefore,  as  a  boy,  he 
also  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Quaker  ritual. 
Bat  this  ritual  presses  with  great  inequality  upon 
the  two  sexes ;  in  so'  far,  at  least,  as  regards 
dress.  The  distinctions  of  dress  which  announce 
the  female  Qaaker,  are  all  in  her  favour.  In  a 
natioB  eminent  fur  personal  purity,  and  where  it 
•koald  seem  beforehand  impossible  for  any  woman 
to  create  a  pre-eminenee  for  herself  in  that  re- 
•yeet  j  so  it  is,  however,  that  the  female  Quaker, 
lyher  dress,  seems  even  purer  than  other  women, 
aad  consecrated  to  a  service  of  purity  i  earthly 
••il  or  taint,  even  the  sullying  breath  of  mor- 

I  ttlity,  seems  as  if  kept  aloof  from  her  person — 
ftreibly  held  in  repulsion  by  some  protecting 
MBCtity.  This  transcendant  parity,  and  a  nun. 
like  gentleness,  self-respectj  and  sequestration 
from  the  world — these  ara  all  that  Aer  peculiarity 
rf  dress  eapresaes ;  and  surely  this  "  all"  is  quite 
eoeof h  to  win  every  man's  favoarahle  feelings 
towards  her,  and  something  even  like  homage. 
Bot,  with  the  male  Quaker,  how  different  is  the 
ewe !  Hit  dress — originally  not  remarkable  by 
its  shape,  but ,  solely  by  its  colour  and  want  of 
trnaaient,  so  peculiar  has  it  become  in  a  lapse  of 
nsarly  two  eenturies — seems  expressly  devised  to 

'  iMiot  him  out  to  ridicule.  In  some  towns,  it  is 
ttue,  sadi  aa  Birmingham  and  Kendal,  the  public 
(js  is  so  familiar  with  this  costume,  that  in  thtm 
it  (xeites  no  feeling  whatever  more  than  the  pro- 
fMsienal  costume  of  butchers,  bakets,  grooms, 
&e.  But  in  towns  not  commercial — towns  of 
luuryand  parade — a  Quaker  is  exposed  to  most 
■srtiff ing  trials  of  his  self-esteem.  It  has  bap- 
y*aed  that  I  have  followed  a  young  man  of  this 
sider  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  Bath,  or  in  one 
sf  the  fashionable  streets  of  London,  on  a  summer 
•noiag^  when  numerous  servants  were  loungiilg 
SB  the  steps  of  the  front  door,  or  at  the  area 
gites ;  and  I  have  seen  him  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
gtlB  smiles  from  the  men,  and  heard  him  run 
tks  gaoBtlst  of  that  sound — the  worst  which 
laivea  has  in  its  artillery  of  scorn  against  the 
|IMS  tf  pvor  Man — the  half-suppressed  titter  of 
ttevMNO.  Latlghiog  outright  is  bad,  biit  still 
Ikltlaaf  be  construed  into  a  determinate  insult 
Ml  sMuiioiisly  avows  more  contempt  than  is 
liMfMt;  bat  titteiing  U  hell  itself;  for  it 
I  nature,  and  absolute  trtlth,  that  ez- 
I  of  eontempt  in  spit*  of  every 
lit. 


Some  suA  expression  it  «M  that  drove  Charles 

L into  an  early  apostacy  from  his  sect :  early 

it  mdst  have  been,  for  he  went  at  the  usual  age' 
of  eighteen  to  Cambridge,  and  there^  as  a  Qaakeri 
ha  eould  not  have  been  received.  He,  indeed, 
of  all  men,  was  the  least  fitted  to  eentend  with 
the  world's  scorn,  for  he  had  no  great  fortitads 
of  mind,  his  vocation  was  not  to  martyrdom,  and 
he  was  cursed  with  the  most  esquisitfl  sensibility. 
This  sensibility,  indeed,  it  was,  and  not  so  pro<  - 
perly  any  determinate  passion,  which  had  been 
the  scourge  of  his  ancestress.  There  waa  some, 
thing  that  appeared  effeminate  about  itj  and 
which,  accordingly,  used  to  provoke  the  ridieolt 
of  Wordsworth,  whose  character,  in  all  its  fea> 
tures,  wore  a  masouline  and  Roman  harahness. 
But,  in  fact,  when  yon  came  to  know  Charles 
L — — ,  there  was,  avei^  In  this  slight  tinge  of 
effeminacy,  something  which  conciliated  your  pity 
by  the  feeling  that  It  impressed  you  with,  of 
being  part  of  his  disease.  His  sensibility  waa 
eminently  Routieauith — that  is,  it  was  physicOi. 
moral ;  now  pointing  to  appetites  that  would 
have  mastered  him  had  he  been  less  intellectual, 
and  governed  by  a  less  exalted  standard  of  moral 
perceptions  ;  now  pointing  to  fine  aerial  specu. 
lations,  subtle  as  a  gossamer,  and  apparently 
calculated  to  lead  him  off  into  abstractions  even 
too  remote  from  flesh  and  blood. 

During  the  Cambridge  vacation,  or,  it  might 
he,  even  before  ho  went  to  Cambridge — and  my 
reason  ttir  thinking  so  is,  because  both,  I  believe, 
belonged  to  the  same  town,  if  it  could  not' 
be  said  of  them  as  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe>  that 
"eoHtiguai  habuere  domot" — he  fell  desperately  ih 

love  with  Miss  Sophia  P n.    Who  she  was  I 

never  heard — that  is,  what  were  her  connexions; 
but,  I  presume,  that  she  must  have  been  of  an 

opulent  family,  because  Mrs  P ^n^  thd  mother 

of  Mrs  L ,  occasionally  paid  a  visit  to  her 

daughter  at  the  lakes;  and  that  she  brought 
with  her  a  handsomely-appointed  equipage,  as  to 
horses  and  servants.  This  I  have  reason  to  re» 
member,  from  the  fact  of  herself  and  her  daughtef 
frequently  coming  over  on  summer  evening*  to 
drink  tea  with  me,  and  the  affront  (as  I  then 
thought  it)  which  Wordsworth  fastened  upon  mt 
in  connexion  with  one  of  these  visits.  On*  evenings 


A  pangof  wrath  gathered  atmy heart.  Yetwhyf 
One  momentf  I  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  gen- 
tlemanly to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  any 
man  standing  in  the  situation  which  I  then  occu- 
pied, of  host ;  but  still  I  should  not  have  regarded 
it,  except  from  its  connexion  with  a  case  1  rok 
collected  in  the  previous  year.  One  fine  summer 
day,  we  were  walking  together — Wordsworth, 
myself,  and  Southey.  Southey  had  been  making 
earnest  inquiries  about  poor  Lloyd,  Just  than  in 
the  crisis  of  some  severe  illnessj  and  Wordsworth's 
answer  had  been  partly  lost  to  me.  I  put  a 
question  upon  it,  when,  to  my  surprise,  (my 
wrath  internally,  but  also  to  my  special  amuse- 
nent,)  he  replied  that,  in  fact,  what  he  had  said 
was  a  matter  of  some  dslicaey,  and  not  (^uite 
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proper  to  b«  commuDieated  except  to  n»ar  friend* 
Hf  the  family.  This  to'  me !— O  ye  Godi ! — to 
me,  who  knew,  hj  many  a  handred  converaations, 
how  disagreeable  Wordsworth  was,  both  to  Charles 

L and  to  his  wife ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand 

— not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds,  and  by  the 
most  delicate  acts  of  confidential  favonr — I 
knew  that  Mr  Wilson  (Professor  Wilson)  and 
myself  had  been  selected  as  friends  in  cases  which 
were  not  so  much  as  named  to  Wordsworth.  The 
arrogance  of  Wordsworth  was  well  illustrated  in 
this  case  of  the  L s. 

But   to  resume  L 's  history.     Being  so 

desperately  in  lore  with  Miss  P n,  and  his 

parents  being  rich,  why  should  he  net  have 
married  her  ?  Why  I  know  not.  But  some  great 
obstacles  arose ;  and,  I  presume,  on  the  side  of 
Miss  P— — n's  friends ;  for,  actually,  it  be- 
pame  necessary  to  steal  her  away ;  and  the  per- 
son  in  whom  L confided  for  this  delicate 

•errice,  was  no  other  than  Southey.  A  better 
choice  he  could  not  have  made.  Had  the  lady 
been  Helen  of  Greece,  Southey  would  not  have 
had  a  thought  but  for  the  honour  and  interests 
of  his  confiding  friend. 

Having  thus,  by  proxy,  run  away  with  his 

young  wife,  and  married  her,  L brought  her 

to  Cambridge.  It  is  a  novel  thing  in  Cambridge, 
though  not  altogether  unprecedented,  for  a 
student  to  live  there  with  a  wife.    This  novelty 

L exhibited  to  the  University  for  some  time ; 

but  then,  finding   the   situation   not   perfectly 
°  agreeable  to  the  delicate  sensibilities   of    his 

young  wife,  L removed,  first,  I  think,  to 

Penrith ;  and,  after  some  changes,  he  settled 
down  at  Brathay,  from  which,  so  long  as  he 
stayed  on  English  ground — that  is,  for  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years — ^he  never  moved. 
When  I  first  crossed  his  path  at  the  lakes,  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  the  brief  happiness  that  was 
granted  to  him  on  earth.  He  stood  in  the  very 
centre  of  earthly  pleasures ;  and,  that  his  ad. 
vantages  may  be  duly  estimated,  I  will  describe 
both  himself  and  his  situation. 

First,  then,  as  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  and 
somewhat  clumsy— not  intellectual  so  much  as 
benign  and  conciliatory  in  his  expression  of  face. 
His  features  were  not  striking,  but  they  ex. 
pressed  great  goodness  of  heart;  and  latterly 
wore  a  deprecatory  expression  that  was  peculiar- 
ly touching  to  those  who  knew  its  cause.  His 
manners  were  free  from  all  modes  of  vulgarity ; 
and,  where  he  acquired  his  knowledge  I  know 
not,  (for  I  never  heard  him  claim  any  connexion 
with  people  of  rank,)  but  a  knowledge  he  cer- 
tainly had  of  all  the  conventional  usages  amongst 
the  higher  circles,  and  of  those  purely  arbitrary 
customs  which  mere  good  sense  and  native  ele- 
gance of  manner  are  not,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  teach.  Some  of  these  he  might  have  learned 
from  the  family  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff ;  for 
with  the  ladies  of  that  family  he  was  intimate, 
especially  with  the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  an 
accomplished  student  in  that  very  department  of 

literature  which  L himself  meat  cultivated, 

viz.,  all  that  class  of  works  which  deal  ia  the 


analytis  of  human  passions,  or  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit the  developement  of  human  character,  in 
relation  to  sexuid  attachments,  when  placed  in 
trying  circumstances.  L  corresponded  with 
Miss  Watson  in  French ;  the  letters,  on  both 
sides,  being  full  of  spirit  and  originality ;  the  sub. 
jects  generally  drawn  from  Rousseau's  "  Haloise" 
or  his  "  Confessions,"  from  "  Corinne,"  from 
"  Delphine,"  or  some  other  work  of  Madame  de 
Stael.     For  such  disquisitions  L  had  a  real 

and  a  powerful  genius.  It  was  really  a  delight- 
ful luxury  to  hear  him  giving  free  sc^m  t»  his 
powers  for  investigating  subtle  combinations  of 
character  ;  for  distinguishing  all  the  shades  and 
affinities  of  some  presiding  qualities,  disentang. 
ling  their  intricacies,  and  balancing,  antithetically, 
one  combination  of  qualities  against  another. 
Take,  for  instance,  any  well-known  character 
from  the  drama,  and  pique  L 'a  delicate  per- 
ception of  differences  by  affecting  to  think  it 
identical  with  some  other  character  of  the  same 
class — instantly,  in  his  anxiety  to  mark  out  the 
features  of  dissimilitude,  he  would  hurry  into  an 
impromptu  analysis  of  each  character  separately, 
with  an  eloquence,  with  a  keenness  of  distinction, 
and  a  felicity  of  phrase,  which  were  perfeetiy 
admirable.  This  display  of  familiarity  with  life 
and  human  nature,  in  all  its  masqueradings,  was 
sometimes  truly  splendid.  But  two  things  were 
remarkable  in  these  displays.  One  was,  that 
the  splendour  was  quite  hidden  from  himself, 
and  unperceived  amidst  the  effort  of  mind,  and 
oftentimes  severe  struggles,  in  attempting  to  do 
himself  justice,  both  as  respected  the  thoughts 
and  the  difficult  task  of  clothing  them  in  adequate 
words;  he  was  as  free  from  vanity,  or  even  from 
complacency  in  reviewing  what  he  had  effected, 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  creature  to  be. 
He  thought,  indeed,  slightly  of  his  own  powers  ; 
and,  which  was  even  a  stronger  barrier  against 
vanity,  his  displays  of  this  kind  were  always 
effective  in  proportion  to  his  unhappiness ;  for 
unhappiness  it  was,  and  the  restlessness  of  in- 
ternal irritation,  that  chiefly  drove  him  to  exer. 
tions  of  his  intellect ;  else,  and  when  free  from 
this  sort  of  excitement,  he  tended  to  the  quies. 
cent  state  of  a  listener ;  for  he  thought  every- 
body better  than  himself.  The  other  point  re- 
markable in  these  displays  was,  (and  most  un- 
favourable, of  course,  it  proved  to  his  obtaining 
the  reputation  they  merited,)  that  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  them  only  before  confidential  friends, 
those  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  harbouring  no 
shade  of  ridicule  towards  himself  or  his  theme. 
Let  but  one  person  enter  the  room  of  whose 
sympathy  he  did  not  feel  secure,  and  his  powers 
forsoook  him  as  suddenly  as  the  buoyancy  of  • 
bird  that  has  received  a  mortal  shot  in  its  wing. 
Accordingly,  it  is  a  fact  that  neither  Wordaworth 
nor   Coleridge  ever  suspected   the  amount    of 

power  which  was  latent  in  L ;  for  he  firmly 

believed  that  both  of  them  despised  him.  Mrs 
L  thought  the  same  thing.    Often  and  often 

she  has  said  to  me,  smiling  in  a  mournful  •wm.j— 
"  I  know  too  well  that  both  Wordsworth  and  Col*, 
ridge  entertain  a  profound  contempt  for  my  poor 
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Charlea."  And,  whra  i  eombated  this  notion,  de- 
duing  that,  altbongli  they  might  (and  probably 
did)  hold  very  cheap  such  writers  as  Rousseau  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
q>proTe  of  studies  directed  so  exclusively  to 
their  works,  or  to  works  of  the  same  elass,  still 
that  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  under- 

Ttlaing  the  powers  which  Mr  L applied  to 

neh  studies.  To  this,  or  similar  arguments, 
■he  would  reply  by  simply  shaking  her  head, 
ind  then  sink  into  silence. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  when  all 
pains  of  this  kind,  from  supercilious  or  well- 
foonded  disparagement,  were  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  more  awful  considerations  and  fears.  The 
transition  was  not  a  long  one,  from  the  state  of 
prosperity  in  which  I  found  L— — about  1807-10, 
to  the  utter  overthrow  of  his  happiness,  and,  for 
his  friends,  the  overthrow  of  all  hopes  on  his 
behalf.  In  the  three  years  I  have  assigned,  his 
rituation  seemed  luxuriously  happy,  as  regarded 
the  external  elements  of  happiness.  He  had, 
Titbont  effort  of  his  own,  an  income,  most  punc- 
tually remitted  from  his  father,  of  from  £1500 
to  XI800  per  annum.  This  income  was  entirely 
resigned  to  the  management  of  his  prudent  and 
excellent  wife ;  and,  as  his  own  personal  ex- 
penses, separate  from  those  of  his  family,  were 
sbaolately  none  at  all,  except  for  books,  she  ap- 
plied the  whole  either  to  the  education  of  her 
diildren,  or  to  the  accumulation  of  all  such 
degandee  of  life  about  their  easy  unpretending 
mansion,  aa  might  soothe  her  husband's  nervous 
irritations,  or  might  cheer  his  drooping  spirits, 
with  as  much  variety  of  pleasure  as  a  mountain- 
«oa  seclusion  allowed.  The  establishment  of  ser- 
nntswas  usually  limited  to  six — one  only  being 
a  nan  servant — but  these  were  well  chosen  ;  and 
•ne  or  two  were  confidential  servants,  tried  by 
long  experience.  Rents  are  always  low  in  the 
country  for  unfurnished  houses ;  and  even  for 
the  country.  Low  Brathay  was  a  cheap  house  ; 
bat  it  contained  everything  for  comfort,  nothing 
tt  all  for  splendour.  Consequently,  a  very  large 
part  of  their  income  was  disposable  for  purposes 
•f  hospitality ;  and,  when  I  first  knew  them, 
Low  Brathay  was  distinguished  above  every 
ether  house  at  the  head  of  Windermere,  or 
within  ten  miles  of  that  neighbourhood,  by  the 
jadicious  assortment  of  its  dinner  parties,  and 
the  gaiety  of  its  toirSe*  dantante*.  These 
parties  were  never  crowded  ;  poor  L  rarely 

danced  himself;  but  it  gladdened  his  benevolent 
heart  to  see  the  young  and  blooming  floating 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dances  then  fashion- 
able, whilst  he  sat  by  looking  on,  at  times,  with 
fieaaore  from  his  sympathy  with  the  pleasure 
^  others;  at  times  pursuing  some  animated 
diKUsion  with  a  literary  friend ;  at  times  laps- 
hig  into  profound  reverie.  At  some  of  these 
hatm  it  was  that  I  first  saw  Wilson  of  Elle- 
ny,  (PlrofesMr  Wilson,)  in  circumstances  of 
■risMdion,  and  buoyant  with  youthful  spirits, 
ndor  tite  excitement  of  lights,  wine,  and,  above 
iM,  ef  f(MMle  company.  He,  by  the  way,  was 
aiale  dancer  (not  professional)  I  have 


ever  seen ;  and  this  advaatag e  he  owed  entirely 
to  the  extraordinary  strength  of  his  foot  in  aU 
its  parts,  to  its  peculiarly  happy  conformation, 
and  to  tiie  accuracy  of  his  ear ;  for,  as  to  in- 
struction, I  have  often  understood,  from  his 
family,  that  he  never  had  any.  Here  also  danced 
the  future  wife  of  Professor  Wilson,  Miss  Jane 

P ,  at  that  time  the  leading  belle  of  the 

Lake  country.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing person  in  those  parties,  from  the  peculiarity 

of  her  situation,  was  Mrs  L herself,  still 

young,  and,  indeed,  not  apparently  exceeding  in 
yearsmostofherunmarried  visiters :  still  dancing, 
and  moving  through  cotillons,  or  country  dances, 
as  elegantly  and  as  lightly  as  the  youngest  of 
the  company  ;  still  framing  her  countenance  to 
that  expression  of  cheerfulness  which  hospitality 
required ;  but  stealing  for  ever  troubled  glances 
to  the  sofa,  or  the  recess,  where  her  husband 
had  reclined  himself — dark  foreboding  looks, 
that  saw  but  too  truly  the  coming  darkness 
which  was  soon  to  swallow  up  every  vestige  of 
this  festal  pleasure.  She  looked  upon  herself 
and  her  children  too  clearly  as  a  doomed  house- 
hold ;  and  such,  in  some  sense,  they  were.  And, 

doubtless,  to  poor  L himself,  it  must   a 

thousandfold  have  a^;ravated  his  sufferings — 
that  he  could  trace,  with  a  steady  eye,  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  that  hideous  maJady  which  was 
stealing  over  the  else  untroubled  azure  of  his 
life,  and  with  inaudible  foot  was  hastening  on- 
wards for  ever  to  that  night  in  which  no  man  can 
work,  and  in  which  no  man  can  hope. 

It  was  so  painful  to  Charles  L ,  naturally, 

to  talk  much  about  his  bodily  sufferings,  and  it 
would  evidently  have  been  so  unfeeling  in  one 
who  had  no  medical  counsels  to  offer,  if,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  he  had  asked 
for  any  circumstantial  account  of  its  nature  or 
symptoms,  that  I  am  at  this  moment  almost  aa 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  was  the  mode 
of  suffering  which  it  produced,  how  it  operated, 
and  through  what  organ8,as  anyof  myreaders  can 
be.  All  that  I  know  is  this  : — For  several  years 
—six  or  seven,  suppose — the  disease  expressed 
itself  by  intense  anguish  of  irritation ;  not  an 
irritation  that  gnawed  at  any  one  local  spot,  but 
diffused  itself ;  sometimes  causing  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  then  shaping  itself 
into  a  general  sense  of  plethoric  congestion  in 
the  bloodvessels,  then  again  remoulding  itself 
into  a  restlessness  that  became  insupportable ; 
preying  upon  the  spirits  and  the  fortitude,  and 
finding  no  permanent  relief  or  periodic  interval 

of  rest,  night  or  day.     Sometimes  L used 

robust  exercise,  riding  on  horseback  as  fast  as 
he  could  urge  the  horse  forward;  sometimes, 
for  many  weeks  together,  he  walked  for  twenty 
mUes,  or  even  more,  at  a  time :  sometimes 
(this  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case)  he 
took  large  doses  of  ether :  sometimes  he  used 
opium,  and,  I  believe,  in  very  large  quantities ; 
and  I  understood  him  to  say  that,  for  a  time,  it 
subdued  the  excess  of  irritability,  and  the  ago- 
nizing accumulation  of  spasmodic  strength  which 
he  felt  for  ever  growing  upon  him,  and,  as  it 
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yt(Bt4,  Bpon  ti)»  tery  amrface  of  bit  whole  bodjr. 
Bat  lill  rinnediM  availed  him  nothing ;  and  once 
he  (aid  to  me,  when  we  were  out  upon  the  hill* 
— ^"  Ay,  that  landscape  below,  with  its  quiet  cot- 
tage, looks  lovely,  I  dare  say,  to  yoa ;  a*  for 
toe,  I  lee  it,  bat  I  feel  it  not  at  all ;  for,  if  I 
begin  to  think  of  the  happiness,  and  its  various 
modes  which,  no  doubt,  belong  to  the  various 
occupants,  according  to  their  ages  and  hopes, 
then  I  eovld  begin  to  feel  it  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
painful  efFort  to  me  ;  and  the  worst  of  all  would 
be,  when  /  had  felt  it ;  for  that  would  so  sharpen 
the  prospect  before  me,  that  just  such  happi- 
ness, i^hieh  naturally  ought  to  be  mine,  is  soon 
On  the  point  of  slipping  away  from  me  for  ever." 
Afterwards  he  told  me  that  his  situation  inter, 
nally  was  always  this — it  seemed  to  him  as  if  on 
some  distant  road  he  heard  a  dull  trampling 
tound,  and  that  he  knew  it,  by  a  misgiving,  to 
'  be  the  sound  of  some  man,  or  party  of  men,  con- 
tinually advancing  slowly,  continually  threaten- 
ing, or  continually  accusing  him :  that  all  the 
various  artifice*  which  he  practised  for  cheating 
himself  into  comfort,  or  beguiling  his  sad  fore^ 
bodinga,  were,  in  fact,  but  like  so  many  furious 
attempts,  by  drum  and  trumpets,  or  even  by  ar- 
tillery, to  drown  the  distant  noise  of  his  enemies ; 
that,  every  now  and  then,  mere  curiosity,  or 
rather  breathless  anxiety,  caused  him  to  hush 
the  artificial  din,  and  to  put  himself  into  the 
attitude  of  listening  again  i  when,  again  and 
again,  and  so  he  was  sure  it  would  still  be,  he 
caught  the  sullen  and  accursed  sound,  trampling 
and  voices  of  men,  or  whatever  it  we^e,  still 
Steadily  advancing,  though  still,  perhaps,  at  a 
great  distance.  It  was  too  evident  that  derange- 
ment of  the  intellect,  in  some  shape,  was  com- 
ing on;  because  slight  and  transient  fits  of 
aberration  from  his  perfect  mind,  had  already, 
at  intervals,  overtaken  him;  flying  showers, 
from  the  skirts  of  the  clouds,  that  precede  and 
announce  the  main  storm.  This  was  the  anguish 
of  his  situation,  that,  for  years,  he  saw  before 
him  what  was  on  the  road  to  overwhelm  hi* 
faculties  and  his  happiness.  Still  his  forti- 
tude did  not  wholly  forsake  him,  and,  in  fact, 
proved  to  be  far  greater  than  I  or  others  had 
given  him  credit  for  possessing^  Once  only  he 
burst  suddenly  into  tears  on  hearing  the  inno- 
eent  voices  of  his  own  children  laughing,  and  of 
one  especially  who  was  a  favourite  ;  and  he  told 
me  that  sometimes,  when  this  little  child  took 
his  hand  and  led  him  passively  about  the  garden, 
lie  had  a  feeling  that  prompted  him  (however 
weak  and  foolish  it  seemed)  to  call  upon  this 
ehild  for  protection }  and  that  it  seemed  to  him 
a*  if  he  might  still  escape,  eould  he  but  surround 
himself  only  with  chUdren.  No  doubt,  this  feel- 
ing arose  out  of  his  sense  that  a  confusion  was 
stealing  over  his  thoughts,  and  that  men  would 
Boon  fidd  this  out  to  be  madness,  and  would  deal 
with  him  accordingly;  whereas  children,  as  long 
a*  he  did  them  no  harm  would  see  no  reason  for 
•hatting  him  up  from  his  own  fireside,  and  from 
the  human  face  divine. 
It  would  be  too  painful  to  pursae  the  nnhappj 


case  through  all  its  stages.  For  a  long  time,  th« 
derangement  of  poor  L^ — ^'s  mind  was  but  par. 
tial  and  fluctuating ;  and  it  waa  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Wilson,  from  what  he  had  observed, 
that  it  was  possible  to  recall  him  to  himself  by 
firmly  opfiosing  his  delusions.  He  certainly,  om 
his  own  part,  did  whatever  he  could  to  wean  hi* 
thoughts  from  gloomy  contemplation,  by  preooa 
cupying  them  with  cheerful  studies,  and  such  aa 
might  call  out  his  faculties.  Jle  translated  the 
whole  of  Alfieri's  dramas,  and  published  bia 
translation.  He  wrote  and  printed  (but  did  Hot 
publish)  a  novel  in  two  volumes;  my  copy  of 
which  he  soon  after  begged  back  again  so  bo* 
seechingly,  that  I  yielded  ;  and  so,  1  believaj 
did  all  his  other  friends :  in  which  case  no  eopjr 
may  now  exist.  .\11,  however,  availed  him  not ; 
the  crisis  so  long  dreaded  arrived.  He  waa 
taken  away  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  and,  fOr  som* 
long  time,  he  was  lost  te  me  as  to  the  rest  at  thA 
world.  The  first  memorial  I  had  of  him  waa  « 
gentleman,  with  his  hair  in  diaorder,  rushing 
into  my  cottage  at  Grasmere,  throwing  his  arm* 
about    my    neck,    and    bursting   into    storraj 

weeping — it  was  poor  L ! 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  poor  L ,  a  fugitive  from 

a  madhouse,  and  throwing  himself  for  seouritj 
upon  the  honour  and  affection  of  one  wbona 
with  good  reason,  he  supposed  confidentially  at- 
tached to  him.  Could  there  be  a  situation  •• 
full  of  interest  or  perplexity  ?  Should  any  ill 
happen  to  himself,  or  to  another,  through  hia 
present  enlargement — should  he  take  any  fit  of 
vindictive  malice  against  any  person  whom  bo 
might  view  as  an  accomplice  in  the  plans  against 
his  own  freedom,  and  probably  many  persons  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  medical  and  non-medical, 
stood  liable  te  such  a  suspicion — upon  me,  I 
felt,  aa  the  abettor  of  his  evasion,  would  all  the 
blame  settle.  And  unfortunately  we  bad,  in  the 
recent  records  of  this  very  vale,  a  most  awful 
lesson,  and  still  fresh  in  every  body's  remem- 
brance, uf  the  danger  connected  with  this  sort 
of  criminal  connivance,  or  passive  participatioa 
in  the  purposes  of  maniacal  malignity.  A  man, 
named  Watson,  had  often  and  for  years  threat- 
ened to  kill  his  aged  and  inoffensive  mother. 
His  threats,  partly  from  their  own  monstrosity, 
and  from  the  habit  of  hearing  him  fur  years 
repeating  them  without  any  serious  attempt  t« 
give  them  effect — partly  also  from  an  unwilling, 
ness  to  aggravate  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
lunatic,  by  translating  him  out  of  a  mountaineem 
liberty,  into  the  gloomy  confinement  of  an 
hospital — were  treated  with  neglect:  and  at 
length,  after  year*  of  disregarded  menace,  and 
direct  forewarning  te  the  parish  authorities,  he 
took  an  opportunity  (which  indeed  was  rarel/ 
wanting  to  him)  of  killing  the  poor  gray-headed 
woman,  by  her  own  fireside.  This  case  I  had 
before  my  mind ;  and  it  was  the  more  entitled 
to  have  weight  with  me  when  connected  with 

the  altered  temper  of  L ,  who  now,  for  the 

first  time  in  his  life,  had  dropped  his  gentle 
and  remarkably  quiet  demeanour,  for  a  ton^, 
savage  and  ferocious,  toward*  mora  than  one 
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indiridoa].    This  tone,  however,  lurked  under  a 
Buak,  and  did  not  come  forward,  except  hy  fits 
ind  starts,  for  the  present.     Indeed  his  whole 
Banner  wore  the  appearance  of  studied  dissimu- 
litioo,  from  the  moment  when  he  perceived  that 
I  was  not  alone.    In  the  interval  of  years  since 
I  had  last  seen  him,  (which  might  have  been 
in  1818,)  my  own  marriage  had  taken  place ; 
accordingly,   on  turning  round,   and   seeing    a 
young  woman  seated   at   the  tea-table,   where 
keretofore  he  had  been  so  sure  of  finding  me 
alone,  he  seemed  shocked  at  the  depth  of  emo> 
tion  which  he  had  betrayed  before  a  stranger, 
and  anzioas  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  own  self, 
mpeet,  by  sssuming  a  tone  of  carelessness  and 
iadiffnence.    No  person  in  the  world  could  feel 
more  profoundly  on  his  account  than  the  young 
itianger  before  him,   who   in   fact  was  not   a 
itranger  to  his  situation  and  the  excess  of  his 
niseiy.    But  this  he  could  not  know  ;   and  it 
was  not,  therefore,  until  we   found  ourselves 
ahme,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak 
•f  himself,  or  of  the  awful  circumstances  sur- 
reonding  him,  unless  in  terms  of  most  unsuitable 
levity.    One  thing  I  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to 
make  the   rule  of  my  conduct  towards  this  un- 
happy friend,  viz.,  to  deal  frankly  with  him,  and 
hi  no  ease  to  make  myself  a  party  to  any  plot 
spon  his  personal  freedom.     Retaken  I  knew  he 
would  be,  but  not  through  me ;  even  a  murderer 
in  such  a  case,  (t.  e.,  the  case  of  having  thrown 
himself  upon  my  good  faith,)  I  would  not  betray. 
I  drew  from  him  an  account  of  the  immediate 
facts  in  his  late  escape,  and  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment that  even  now  the  pursuit  must  be  close  at 
hand ;  probably,  that  his  receptors  were  within 
•  few  hours'    distance   of  Grasmere ;  that  he 
would  be  easily  traced.     That  ipy  cottage  fur- 
aiahed  no  means  of  concealment,  he  knew  too 
veil ;  still  in    these  respects  he  was  not  worse 
eff  in  Grasmere  than  elsewhere  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
K  might  save  him  from  immediate  renewal  of 
his  agitation,  and  might  procure  for  him  one 
■^t  of  luxurious  res(  and  relaxation,  by  means 
of  conversation  with  a  friend,  if  he  would  make 
«p  lus  mind  to  stay  with  us  until  his  pursuers 
ihimld  ^»pear  ;  and  them  I  could  easily  contrive 
to  delay,  for  at  least  one  day  and  night,  by 
throwing  false  information  in  their  way,  such  as 
would  send  them  on  to  Keswick  at  least,  if  not 
to  Whitehaven,  through  the  collusion  of  the  very 
few  persona  who  could  have  seen  him  enter  my 
door.    My  plan  was  simple  and  feasible:  but 
aootehow  or  other,  and,  I  believe,  chiefly  because 
ha  did  not  find  me  alone,  nothing  I  could  say 
had  any  weight  with  him ;  nor  would  he  be  per- 
■aadad  to  atay  longer  than  for  a  little  tea.    Stay- 
iaf  so  short  a  time,  he  found  it   difficult  to 
aaeMBt  for  having  ever  come.    But  it  was  too 
wMwUy  useless  to  argue  the  point  with  him  ; 
ftt  ht  was  altered,  and  had  become  obstinate 
Md  btraetable.    I  prepared,  therefore,  to  gra- 
VfyMai  aeeording  to  his  own  plan,  by  bearing 
Hal  CMqnBj  en  the  road  to  Ambleude,  and  (as 
htmUi)  to  Brathay.    We  set  off  on  foot:  the 
dtaioM  to  AnUedde  U  about  three  and  a  half 
Mi  ixxr.—yoh.  vn. 


miles ;  and  one-third  of  this  distance  brought  us 
to  an  open  plain  on  the  margin  of  Rydalmere, 
where  the  road  lies  entirely  open  to  the  water. 
This  lake  is  unusually  shallow,  by  comparison 
with  all  its  neighbours  ;  but,  at  the  point  I  speak 
of,    it  takes  (especially  when   seen  under   any 
mode  of  imperfect  light)  the  appearance  of  being 
gloomily  deep :   two  islands  of  exquisite  beauty, 
but  strongly  discriminated  in  character,  and  a 
tort  of  recess  or  ba/in  the  opposite  shore,  across 
which  the  shadows  of  the  hilly  margin  stretch 
with  great  breadth  and  solemnity  of  effect  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  lake,  together  with  the  very 
solitary  character  of  the  entire  valleyi  on  which 
(excluding  the  little  hamlet  in  its  very  gorge  or 
entrance)  there  is  not  more  than  one  single 
house,  combine  to  make  the  scene  as  impressive 
by  night  as  any  in  the  lake  country.  At  this  point 
it  was  that  my  poor  friend  paused  to  converse, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  his  leave,  with  an  air 
of  peculiar  sadness,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  (what 
in  fact  proved  to  be  the  truth)  that  we  now  saw 
each  other  for  the  final  time.    The  spot  seemed 
favourable  to  confidential  talk  ;  and  here,  there- 
fore, he  proceeded  to  make  his  last  heart-rend- 
ing  communication :  here  he  told  me  rapidly  the 
tale  of  his  sufferings,  and,  what  oppressed  his 
mind  far  more  than  those  at  this  present  moment, 
of  the  cruel  indignities  to  which  he  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting.     In  parti- 
cular, he  said   that  a  man  of  great  muscular 
power    had  instructions   to  knock   him   down 
whenever  he  made  any  allusion  to  certain  spe- 
culative subjects,  which  the  presiding  author- 
ities of  the  asylum  chose  to  think  sonnected 
with  his  unhappy  disease.    Many  other  brutalo 
ities,   damnable   and    dishonouring   to   human 
nature,  were  practised  in  this  asylum,  not  al- 
ways by  abuse  of  the  powers  lodged  in  the 
servants,  but  by  direct  authority  from  the  gover- 
nors ;  and  yet  it  had  been  selected  as  the  one 
most  favourable  to  a  liberal  treatment  of  the 
patients ;  and,  in  reality,  it  continued  to  hold  a 
very  high  reputation.    Great  and  monstrous  are 
the  abuses  which  have  been  detected  in  such 
institutions,  and  exposed  by  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference, as  well  as  by  the  energy  of  individual 
philanthropists :  but  it  occurs  to  one  most  forci- 
bly, that,  after  all,  the  light  of  this  Parliamentarf 
torch  must  have  been  but  feeble  and  partial,  when 
it  was  possible  for  cases  such  as  these  to  escape 
all  general  notice,  and  for  the  establishment 
which  fostered  them  to  retain  a  character  aa 
high  as  any  in  the  land  for  enlightened  human- 
ity.   Perhaps  the  paramount  care  in  the  treat- 
ment of  lunatics  should  be  directed  toward  those 
appliances,  and  that  mode  of  discipline  which  is 
best  fitted  for  restoring  the  patient  finally  to  a 
sane  condition  ;  but  the  tecond  place  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  proper  management,  should  be  re- 
served for  that  system  of  attentions,  medical  or 
non-medical,   which  have  the  best    chance   of 
making  him  happy  for  the  present ;  and  especi- 
ally because  his  present  happiness  must  always 
be  one  of  the  directest  avenues  to  his  restoration. 
In  the  present  case,  could  it  be  imagined  that  the 
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sbatne,  agitation,  and  fury,  which  convulsed  pool 

L ,  as  he  went  over  the  circumstanceg  of  hi» 

degradation,  were  calculated  for  any  other  than 
ths  worst  effects  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of 
his  malady?  By  sustaining  the  tumult  of  his 
brain,  they  must,  almost  of  themselves,  hare  pre- 
cluded his  restoration.  At  the  side  of  that  quiet 
lake  he  stood  for  nearly  an  hour,  repeating  his 
wrongs,  his  eyes  glaring  continually,  as  the  light 
thrown  off  from  those  partk  of  the  lake  which 
reflected  bright  tracts  of  sky  amongst  the  clouds 
£tfully  illuminated  them,  and  again  and  again 
threatening,  with  gestures  the  wildest,  vengeance 
the  most  savage  upon  those  vile  keepers  who 
bad  so  abused  any  just  purposes  of  authority. 
He  would  talk  of  little  else ;  apparently  he  could 
not.  A  hollow  effort  he  would  make,  now  and 
then,  when  his  story  had  apparently  reached  its 
ploee,  to  sustain  the  topics  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion ;  but  in  a  minute  he  had  relapsed  int«  the  one 
subject  which  possessed  him.  In  vain  I  pressed 
bint  to  return  with  me  to  Grasmere.  He  was 
now,  for  a  few  hours  to  come,  to  be  befriended 
by  the  darkness ;  and  he  resolved  to  improve  the 
opportunity  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  which, 
•8  he  shewed  no  disposition  to  communicate  any 
part  of  his  future  plans,  I  did  not  directly  inquire 
into.  In  fact,  part  of  his  purpose,  in  stopping 
vbere  he  did,  bad  been  to  let  me  know  tiiat  he  did 
not  wish  for  company  any  further.  We  parted  ; 
•nd  I  saw  him  no  more.  He  was  soon  recaptured ; 
tiien  transferred  to  some  more  eligible  asylum ; 
then  liberated  from  all  restraint ;  after  which, 
with  his  family,  he  went  to  France ;  where  again 
it  became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  liberty. 
And,  finally,  in  France  it  was  that  his  feverish 
existence  found  at  length  a  natural  rest,  and  an 
everlasting  liberty ;  for  there  it  was,  in  a  trutiton 
^tanti,  at  or  near  Versailles,  that  he  died,  (and 
I  believe  tranquilly,)  a  few  years  after  he  had  left 
England.  Death  was  indeed  to  him,  in  the  words 
of  that  fine  mystic,  Blake  the  artist,  "  a  golden 
gate"— the  gate  of  liberation  from  the  captivity 
•f  half  a  life ;  or,  as  I  once  found  the  case  beau- 
tiAdly  expressed  in  a  volume  of  poems,  a  century 
old,  and  otherwise  poor  enough,  for  they  offered 
nothing  Vorth  recollecting  beyond  this  single 
line,  in  speaking  of  the  particular  morning  in 
irbieh  some  young  man  had  died — 

"  That  Btoniing  brongfat  him  peace  and  liberty." 

Charles  L never  returned  to  Brathay  after 

he  had  once  been  removed  from  it ;  and  the  re- 
moval of  his  family  sooh  followed.    Mrs  L , 

indeed,  returned  at  intervals  from  France  to 
England,  upon  business  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  her  family  ;  and,  during  one  of  those 
Aigitive  visit*,  she  came  to  the  Lakes,  where  she 
•elocted  Grasmere  for  her  residence,  so  that  I 
iad  opportunities  of  seeing  her  every  day,  for  a 
apace  of  severid  week*.  Otherwise,  1  never 
■gain  saw  any  (rf  the  family,  except  one  son,  an 
interesting  young  man,  who  sought  most  merit- 
oriously, by  bursting  asunder  the  heavy  yoke  of 
constitutional  inactivity,  to  extract  a  balm  for 
bis  own  besetting  melancholy,  from  a  constant 
series  of  exertions  in  which  he  had  forced  him- 


self to  engage,  for  promoting  education  or  reli- 
gious knowledge  amongst  his  poorer  neighbour*. 
But  often  and  often,  in  years  after  all  was  gone, 
I  have  passed  old  Brathay,  or  have  gone  over 
purposely  after  dark,  about  the  time  when,  for 
many  a  year,  I  used  to  go  over  to  spend  the 
evening ;  and,  seating  myself  on  a  stone,  by  the 
side  of  the  mountain  river  Brathay,  have  stayed 
for  honrs  listening  to  the  same  sound  to  which  so 
often  C L and  I  used  to  hearken  to- 
gether with  profound  emotion  and  awe — ^tha 
sound  of  pealing  anthems,  as  if  streaming  from 
the  open  portal*  of  *ome  illimitable  cathedral ; 
for  such  a  sound  doe*  actually  arise,  in  many 
state*  of  the  weather,  fVom  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  river  Brathay  npon  it*  rocky  bed ;  and 
many  times  I  have  heard  it,  of  a  quiet  night, 
when  no  stranger  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
believe  it  other  than  the  sound  of  choral  chant- 
ing— distant,  solemn,  saintly.  Its  meaning  and 
expression  were,  in  those  earlier  years,  uncertain 
and  general ;  not  more  pointed  or  determinate 
in  the  direction  which  it  impressed  upon  one's 
feeling*  than  thelight  of  setting  aun*,*  and  sweep- 
ing, in  fact,  the  whole  harp  of  pensive  lenBi- 
bilitie*,  rather  than  striking  the  chord  of  any 
one  specific  sentiment.  But  since  the  ruin  or 
dispersion  of  that  household,  after  the  smoke 
had  ceased  to  ascend  from  their  hearth,  or  tho 
garden  walks  to  re-echo  their  voices,  oftentimes, 
when  lying  by  the  river  side,  I  have  listened  to 
the  same  aerial  saintly  sound,  whilst  looking 
back  to  that  night,  long  hidden  in  the  forest  of 

receding  years,  when  Charles  and  Sophia  L , 

now  lying  in  foreign  graves,  first  dawned  upon 
me,  coming  suddenly  out  of  rain  and  darkne**  j 
then — young,  rich,  happy,  full  of  hope,  belted 
with  young  children,  (of  whom  also  most  are 
long  dead,)  and  standing  apparently  on  the  verg« 
of  a  labyrinth  of  golden  hours.  Musing  on  that 
night  in'  November,  1807,  and  then  upon  the 
wreck  that  bad  been  wrought  by  a  space  of  fif- 
teen years,  I  would  say  to  myself  sometime*,  and 
seem  to  hear  it  in  the  songs  of  this  watery  cathe- 
dral— Put  not  your  trust  in  any  fabric  of  happi- 
ness that  has  its  root  in  man,  or  the  children  of 
mon.  Sometimes  even  I  was  tempted  to  die-: 
cover,  in  the  same  music,  a  sound  such  a*  this— • 
Love  nothing,  love  nobody,  for  thereby  comes  a 
killing  curse  in  the  rear.  But  tometimes  also, 
very  early  on  a  summer  morning,  when  the 
dawn  wa*  barely  beginning  to  break,  all  thing* 
locked  in  sleep,  and  only  some  uneasy  mar> 
mur,  or  cock-crow,  at  a  faint  distance,  giving  a' 
hint  of  resurrection  for  earth  and  her  genera- 
tions, I  have  heard,  in  that  same  chanting  of  the 
little  mountain  river,  a  more  solemn  if  a  leee 
agitated  admonition — a  requiem  over  departed 
happiness,  and  a  protestation  against  the  thought 
that  so  many  excellent  creatures,  but  a  littlA 
lower  than  the  angels,  whom  I  have  seen  only  te 
love  in  thi*  life — so  many  of  the  gooJ,  the  brave, 
the  beautiful,  the  wise — can  have  appeared  for 
no  higher  purpose  or  prospect  than  simply  t« 
point  a  moral,  to  cause  a  little  joy  and  manjr 
t«ar*,  n  few  perishing  moon*  ef  happinew  and 
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jnn  of  vteia  reg:ret,->No  1  that  the  destiny  of 
nuoiMinoreinBorrMpondenca  with  the  grandeur 
of  hie  endowmentt ;  and  that  our  own  mysteri. 
•OS  tendencies  are  written  hieroglypbically  in  the 
rieiMitudet  of  day  and  night,  of  winter  and 
nunmer,  and  throughout  the  great  alphabet  of 


Nature.  But  on  that  theme — Beware,  reader  I 
Listen  to  no  intellectual  argument.  One  argu- 
ment there  is,  one  only  there  is,  of  philisophlc 
value :  an  argument  drawn  from  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man  ;  an  argument  of  Immanuel  Kant'e. 
The  rest  are  dust  and  ashes. 


PARVENUS. 


It  may  be  observed  that  whenever  people  wish  to 
tay  an  eminently  uncivil  thing  in  the  civilest  man. 
ner,  they  have  recourse  to  thatoleaginoue  language 
which  smooths  down  so  many  difficulties — the 
hnpiage  of  lovers  and  diplomats — the  language 
of  oniversal  humbug.  Of  late  years,  accordingly, 
the  designation  Upstart  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally paraphrased  by  the  coteries  into  "  Par- 
venu i"  inasmuch  as,  in  these  days  of  progres- 
sion, the  class  in  question  is  getting  up  a  majority, 
and  begins  to  command  the  bows  and  congees  of 
mankind.  Almost  every  great  measure  of  recent 
accomplishment  has  been  effected  by  the  up. 
(tarts  ;  and  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  conceive 
why  some  courteous  noun-substantive  of  English 
derivation,  cannot  be  found  or  imagined  to 
specify  a  class  so  valuable  to  the  interests  of  so- 
detjr.  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  parvenu  im- 
plies only  a  person  who,  from  a  low  state,  has 
attained  distinctions  of  wealth  and  station.  In- 
trinsically, it  has  no  ignominious  meaning  ;  but 
the  usage  of  society  has  endowed  it,  like  that  of 
spetart,  with  a  tincture  of  baseness. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  sovereign  on  his  throne  may 
be  a  parvenu.  Leopold  and  Otho  are  parvenu, 
kings,  as  much  as  *  *  *  *  the  member  is  a  par- 
twiti  esquire.  Napoleon  was  a  parvenu — Can- 
ning a  parvenu;  several  of  our  highest  legal 
functionaries,  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen, 
caa  be  no  otherwise  interpreted.  Yet,  the  same 
seomfttl  thrones  and  dominions  of  the  fashionable 
world,  who  cast  the  name  of  parvenu  in  the  teeth 
•f  men  whose  department  of  distinction  does  not 
happen  to  lie  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility, 
ronld  never  dream  of  thus  opprobriating  the 
great  names  stamped  current  by  the  nniversal 
Toiee,  a*  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  immortal 
ftme.  £ven  yesterday,  even  to-day,  we  have 
popce,  cardinals^,  archbishops,  chancellors,  cabinet 
IBinietATe,  aoademidans,  senators,  painters,  poets, 
aenlptora,  constituting  the  highest  illustration  of 
tiu«  ssd  other  realms,  who  rose  from  )he  lowest 
ardor  of  society  to  do  honour  to  the  highest; 
baiumr  equal  in  degree  to  the  very  odour  of 
B—tillty,  emanating  from  the  order  ennobled 
\f  eentnriea  of  do-nothingness.  Why,  therefore, 
tjflitif  the  term  parvenu,  by  which  such  persons 
V*  cwiiinnly  designated,  in  the  same  vilifying 
iu  wbich  it  specifies  the  opulent  tallow- 
who,  having  aohieved  his  hundreds  of 
retires  to  his  villa  at  Hornsey,  to 
I  e^oon  on  a  miniature  rampart  be- 
Ua  door  ?  his  only  notion  of  the  value  of 
1>da(f  the  power  it  confers  of  eating  a 
ffimwr,  drinking   stronger   liquor,  and' 


-t-  -■ 


sleeping  fourteen  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty, 
instead  of  half-a-dozen  ? 

To  people  of  this  egoistical  disposition  alone, 
would  we  apply  the  word  parvenu;  if,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  included  in  future  codifications  of  the 
land's  language.  We  would  have  a  parvenu 
understood  to  mean  any  person  who,  having 
attained  rank  or  riches,  renders  them  subservient 
only  to  his  personal  gratification.  One  of  the 
most  opulent  individuals  in  Europe  is  the  Mar- 
quis de  Las  Marismas,  whom  the  euphony  of  his 
newly  acquired  title  does  not  prevent  the  Pari- 
sian sauce-boxes  from  pointing  out  as  Agnado, 
the  parvenu.  In  the  French  metropolis,  he 
lodges  in  a  magnificent  hotel;  his  country-seat 
is  a  splendid  chdteau,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  mother  of  the  present  king  of  the  French  ; 
and  Uie  Parisians  who  remember  him  a  few  years 
ago  carrying  about  samples  of  Havannnh  cigars 
and  Malaga  wine,  can  never  resist  their  inclina- 
tion to  beard  him  with  the  name  ol  parvenu  ! 

Never  was  designation  less  appropriately  ap- 
plied. Agnado  is  a  man  of  birth  and  education, 
who  having,  like  Rothschild,  attained  enormous 
wealth  by  the  ability  of  his  financial  combinations, 
applies  his  princely  fortune  to  the  most  princely 
purposes — ^to  the  protection  of  the  arts,  the 
encouragement  of  science,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  new  Marquis' 
noble  gaUery  of  pictures  is  open  to  the  public 
with  as  much  liberality  as  that  of  the  Louvre  ; 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  country  seat,  he  has 
created  roads  and  bridges,  of  which  the  former 
royal  proprietors  never  dreamed  ;  nay,  better 
still,  he  has  endowed  school-houses,  and  insti- 
tuted prizes  for  rural  merit,  which  will  cause 
his  name  to  be  remembered  with  blessings  in  the 
land,  when  those  of  his  aristocratic  neighbours, 
de  pure  tang,  have  mouldered  in  the  dust.  This 
man  should  be  no  more  called  a  parvenu  than 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

In  such  a  country  as  ours,  on  the  other  hand, 
(a  country  regarded  by  certain  continental  king- 
doms, as  in  itself  a  parvenu — as  having  been 
habited  in  skins  of  beasts,  or  wearing  its  own 
tattooed,  when  they  were  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen ;  or  having  dieted  on  hips,  haws,  and 
acorns,  when  they  were  inventing  loufflies,  and 
spicing  their  broths,)  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  affectation  of  false  pride  with  which  we 
disgrace  our  honest  nature.  A  few  months  ago, 
precisely  when  our  popular  prints  were  record- 
ing, extracted  from  the  journals  of  a  recent 
traveller,  the  vulgarisms  of  Brother  Jonathan,  9» 
those  of  a  mere  parvenu,  an  untutored  rustic  not 
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yet  inttnicted  how  to  behave  himself,  a  leading 
French  journal  pnt  forth  a  letter  from  its  Lon- 
don correspondent,  containing  a  criticism  on  the 
Italian  Opera  of  London,  couched  as  follows  :— 
"  The  company  which  last  winter  enchanted  the 
refined  taste  of  the  elegant  audiences  of  Paris, 
is  at  this  moment  performing  in  what  is  called 
the  Qneen'a  Theatre.  Our  orchestras,  milliners, 
coiffeurs,  all  the  adjuncts  of  fashionable  life, 
are,  in  fact,  now  in  London.  Ai  the  matter  tends 
out  after  dinner  to  hit  valet  the  fragment!  ofhU 
meal,  toe  detpatch  the  tcrapt  of  our  gay  leaion  to 
theEnglith  capital!"  Gracious  Powers !  the  beau 
monde  of  London — the  world  which  calls  itself 
exclusively  *'  the  fine" — the  modern  "  three 
thousand" — the  circle  of  circles — the  coterie  of 
coteries — the  world  that  "gilds  its  gold,  paints 
its  lilies,  and  throws  fresh  perfume  on  the  violet" 
—the  world  that  finds  not  the  common  earth 
good  enough  to  tread  on,  branded  by  a  French 
feuilktoniate  as  a  parvenu  ! 

But  it  is  not  because  open  to  the  insults  ef 
courtiers,  earlier  enlisted  than  herself  in  the 
great  feudal  conspiracy  of  Europe  against  the 
liberties  of  manlcind,  that  England  ought  to 
blush  for  the  vulgarity  of  her  false  pride.  Her 
own  perceptions  ought  to  have  instructed  her 
that  the  greatness  of  her  power  consists  in  the 
very  class  which  she  presumes  to  vilify  by  the 
maUce  of  a  name.  While  she  lies  slumbering  in 
the  lap  of  the  Dalilah,  Fashion,  whose  sharp- 
witted  implements  are  rending  away  the  acces- 
Bories  which  constitute  her  strength,  the  wise 
portion  of  manlcind  look  on  and  smile  at  her 
fatal  delusion.  Some  day  or  other,  perhaps, 
after  suffering  persecution  and  learning  mercy, 
she  will  begin  to  understand  that,  instead  of 
stigmatizing  as  parvenut  persons  who  live  in 
the  exercise  of  faculties  and  virtues  becoming 
the  man  of  birth  and  education,  it  behoves  her 
to  salute  them  in  the  words  of  Cymbeline,  as 
"  The  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain !" 

The  only  species  of  upstarts  whom  she  wiU 
then  dishonour  with  an  epithet  of  scorn,  will  be 
those  who  have  achieved  distinction  by  intrigue 
or  infamy ;  whether  arrayed  in  mitres  or  full- 
bottomed  wij^ ;  whether  bearing  gold  sticks  or 
silver,  white  wands  or  black  rods;  whetheradorned 
with  ribands,  blue,  red,  or  green ;  or  displaying 
■tars  as  multiplied  as  those  of  the  milky  way. 

We  have  admired  at  drawing-rooms  or  levees 
more  than  one  consequential  gentleman  in  scar- 
let, padded  like  a  generalissimo,  and  criss-crossed 
from  stock  to  waistbelt  with  orders  of  every 
shape,  till  their  expanded  chests  resembled  the 
nursery  game  of  fox  and  goose;  men  who,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  army,  never  smelt 
powder  in  the  prosperous  course  of  their  mili- 
tary lives,  saving  on  the  1st  of  September,  or  at 
a  review  on  Wormwood  Sciubbs — these  orders 
•nd  badges,  chiefly  foreign,  being  the  reward  of 
sneakery  of  the  most  contemptible  description. 
Such  fellows  as  these,  in  spite  of  their  having 
basked  in  all  the  royal  smiles  of  Europe  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  we  call  decided  j>arvenu«. 


We  have  seen  another  individaal  ascend— 
thanks  to  a  petty  accident  of  inheritance— with- 
out education,  without  merit,  Arom  abject  poverty 
to  Croesus-like  affluence ;  the  first  act  of  whose 
prosperity  was  to  spit  upon  the  people  from 
whose  ranks  he  had  been  promoted.  After 
buying  a  seat  in  Parliament,  with  the  express 
view  to  make  manifest  the  virulency  of  his 
Toryism,  this  especial  upstart  purchased  a  noble- 
man's daughter  to  become  his  wife  ;  and  it  was 
some  satisfaction  to  the  world  that,  while  he 
obeyed  the  promptings  of  his  nature  by  assisting 
to  trample  on  the  poor,  his  noble  consort  avenged 
their  cause  by  publicly  trampling  on  himself 
This  man,  again,  we  call  a  decided  parvenue. 

We  have  seen  a  woman  elevated  by  a  pretty 
face,  adroit  cunning,  and  matchless  audacity, 
from  the  streets  of  an  Irish  country-town,  to  the 
ranks  of  the  peerage,  who  disowns  her  relations, 
withholds  her  charity  from  an  indigent  father, 
her  countenance  from  an  obscure  sister,  and 
vents  upon  those,  over  whose  heads  she  presumes 
herself  to  have  arisen  (her  superiors  in  sense, 
conduct,  and  refinement  of  mind)  aU  the  vulgar 
sarcasms  of  her  hedge  and  ditch  education.  This 
woman,  again,  we  call  a  decided  parvenue. 

Your  parvenue  peeress,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  of  the  class  of  upstarts.  We 
could  pick  out  one  of  these  dainty  dames  from 
the  most  motley  throng,  whether  in  ball-room, 
bargain-shop,  or  any  other  public  place  where 
the  little  great  of  the  female  world  of  London 
most  do  congregate.  They  are  to  be  known  by 
their  ostentatious  affability  of  manner,  by  their 
elaborate  fashionability  of  dress;  their  locks 
always  betray  the  hand  of  the  coiffeur;  the  at- 
mosphere around  them  is  scented  with  essences  ; 
they  seem  to  be  written  in  italics  on  the  mnster- 
roll  of  society ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
those  who  bestow  so  much  notice  on  themselves. 
A  noble  woman  in  mind,  as  well  as  birth,  is  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  precedence  to  cared  for 
by  the  parvenu,  to  give  it  a  thought.  Her  robes 
of  estate  hang  loosely  upon  her,  like  the  chaste 
drapery  of  an  antique  statue,  not  like  the  frip- 
pery of  a  French  milliner ;  she  condescends  to 
no  one  and  assumes  over  no  one  ;  she  has  no  fear 
of  being  thought  proud.  What  has  she  to  be 
prouder  of  than  other  people  ?  Custom  indncea 
her  to  fancy  that  the  world  is  made  of  lords  and 
ladies,  like  those  among  whom  her  childhood 
imbibed  its  earliest  impressions. 

In  the  same  way,  the  new  peer  is  generally  aa 
uneasy  personage ;  but  his  awkwardness  never 
resembles  that  of  the  parvenue  peeress.  He 
owes  his  title  to  personal  distinction  of  some 
kind  or  other,  or  to  a  fortune  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  have  secured  him  a  liberal  education 
and  access  to  society ;  he  cannot  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  by  one  of 
those  caprices  of  the  blind  god  which  sometimes 
convert  a  cinder-wench  into  an  empress.  It 
depends  upon  himself  whether  he  is  to  be  ranked 
in  the  class  of  parvknus. 
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BY  JOHN  B0WRIN6. 
(^Continued  from  our  January  Number.) 


I  UBHTiONBD  before,  that  the  cpot  of  Jeremy 
Bentham'e  birth  waein  Red  Lion  Street,  Hounds- 
ditch,  London.  The  street  is  a  eul-di-tae  close 
to  the  church,  and  hie  father's  house  was  the  last 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and  is  still  existing,  prettjr 
nneh  in  the  same  outward  condition  as  it  ex- 
hibited a  hundred  years  ago ;  thoagh,  in  these 
modem  days,  a  substantial  city  attorney  would 
rarely  dream  of  dwelling  in  gueh  a  street,  or 
such  a  neighbourhood ;  both  having  become  occu. 
pied  by  people  less  and  less  opulent,  as  the  more 
wealthy  and  higher-stationed  gradually  with. 
drew.  He  had  the  name  of  Jeremy  given  to  him, 
because  Jeremiah,  as  his  father  said,  was  a  family 
name  ;  and  there  was  an  advantage  in  curtailing 
a  syllable,  and  in  shewing  a  preference  towards 
the  names  of  the  New  Testament  over  those  of 
the  old.  Accident  brought  his  father  and  his 
mother  together  at  a  place  of  entertainment  on 
or  near  Epping  Forest,  called  Buckhult  Acres. 
His  father  fell  desperately  in  love,  returned 
home,  and  TOwed  that,  if  any,  the  woman  he 
had  seen  should  be  his  wife.  It  was  a  terrible 
•hock  to  the  ambitious  purposes  of  his  family, 
which  had  already  decided  that  a  certain  young 
lady,  with  a  jointure  of  £10,000,  should  be  united 
to  him.  Bentham  used  to  relate,  with  great 
flee,  how  his  grandmother  made  him  her  confi- 
dant, and  poured  out  into  his  young  bosom  the 
expression  of  her  vexation  that  his  father  had 
made  so  great  a  mistake.  But  if  ever  an  ami. 
able  woman  existed,  \he  mother  of  Bentham  was 
one. 

Bentham's  father  kept  a  journal  of  expenses, 
written  in  a  strange  jargon  of  bad  French,  Latin, 
and  English.  Under  the  date  of  1744,  Septem. 
ber  30,  is  the  following  entry : — "  Pro  licentia 
nuptiale,  198.  6d.  Dat  Clerico,  8s.  6d. — £1 :  23. ; 
and,  in  the  year  1747-8,  February  4,  appears — 
"  Fils  ne,  apres  nomme  Jeremy ;  a  quatre  heures 
et  demi,  mon  iils  se  vait." 

On  the  15th  June,  I  find — "J.  B.  jun.— Paid 
Mr  J.  Molford,  for  a  coral,  14s." 

Several  letters  are  before  me  from  Mrs  Ben- 
tham to  her  husband,  which  exhibit  many  of 
those  gentle  and  beautiful  traits  of  feminine 
diaracter  which  I  have  often  heard  Bentham  attri- 
bate  to  his  mother.  Inone,dated  Andover,  August 
S,  17 to,  addressed  to  her  husband,  she  says  she 
kad  left  the  stage-coach  on  her  journey,  and,  on 
cming  back,  she  found  her  place,  which  was  with 
tba  &ce  towards  the  horses,  occupied  by  a  lady, 
•ad  laye — ■<  I  was  chagrined  by  this  unlucky 
aecMeat,  knowing  I  could  not  sit  backwards 
vitkoat  inconvenience  ;  therefore,  addressing 
■fidf  to  the  lady,  I  hoped  it  would  suit  her  to 
4t  ea  tiie  other  side ;  but  she  assured  me  it 
vauM  not,  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  middle 
|hM :  kst  thi4  did  not  put  me  out  of  temper. 


She  was  afterwards  extremely  obliging,  and 
offered  me  a  bed  at  her  brother's  house."  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  incident  was  recollected 
by  Bentham,  but  I  remember  to  have  heard  him 
say  that  a  stagecoach  was  a  place  where  the 
virtues  of  prudence  and  benevolence  have  often, 
occasion  eminently  to  exhibit  themselves,  and 
where  lessons  of  wisdom  are  sometimes  admir. 
ably  taught.  In  the  same  letter,  she  speaks  of 
her  anxiety  about  "  her  sweet  boy,"  (Bentham,) 
and  of  "  an  uneasy  dream"  she  had  had  respect. 
ing  him.  In  another  letter,  of  the  following 
week,  she  writes  of  the  "  longing  expectation" 
with  which  she  had  waited  for  her  husband's 
letter,  of  "  the  joy  of  hearing  from  a  beloved 
absent  one ;"  and  implores  a  frequent  repetition 
of  such  "  absent  interviews."  She  says,  "  I  try 
to  divest  myself  of  all  uneasy  cares,  and  think 
of  nothing  at  home  but  the  joys  I  left  behind — my 
sweet  little  boy,  and  his  still  dearer  papa ;  though 
there  are  little  anxious  fears  about  death  and 
fever,  and  too  great  a  hurry  and  perhaps  vexa. 
tions  in  business,  which  may  perhaps  overpower 
the  spirits,  and  I  not  present  to  bear  my  part, 
and  soothe  those  cares ;  which,  I  flatter  myself, 
would  be  in  my  power,  were  it  only  from  my 
desire  uf  doing  it.  Shall  you  see  the  dear  little 
creature  again  ?  I  dreamed  be  had  been  like  to 
have  been  choked  with  a  plum  stone.  Surely 
nurse  will  not  trust  him  with  damsons.  God, 
preserve  him  from  all  evil  accidents !"  It  would 
appearfrom  this  letter  that  Mr  Bentham  had  some 
aspirations  after  a  knighthood  ;  for  she  says— 
"I  am  vastly  angry  with  the  title  of  ladyship. 
I  have  taken  so  great  a  disgust  to  it  that  I  hope 
you  will  not  get  yourself  knighted  in  haste,  for 
I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  be  reconciled  to  it. 
It  has  robbed  me,  I  fear,  of  some  sweet  epithets, 
and  exchanged  what  I  value  above  all  the  world 
for  an  "  humble  servant."  However,  it  shall  not 
deprive  me  of  a  title  I  value  above  all  others 
that  could  ever  be  conferred  on  me :  even  that  of 
your  faithful  and  affectionate  wife, 

"  A.  B." 
At  the '  time  of  Bentham's  birtb,  his  father's 
mother  was  an  inmate  of  the  family;  living, 
however,  principally  at  Barking,  where  they  oc. 
cupied  a  house,  which  was  her  jointure,  and  in 
which  the  whole  family  ordinarily  passed,  as  a 
weekly  holiday,  a  portion  of  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day, and  the  whole  of  Sunday.  Bentham's  fa- 
ther said  to  him,  when  he  was  very  young,  that, 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his  exertions  in 
making  a  combination  between  his  wife  and  his 
mother,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  a  country  house 
and  a  carriage.  The  paternal  grandmother  was 
proud  and  scornful;  the  maternal  one  humble 
and  gentle.  The  pride  of  grandmother  Ben- 
tham  was  built  on  an  independence  of  on«  hua- 
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dr«d  pounds  a-year ;  and  the  humility  of  Grand- 
mother Grove  was  outpoured  into  the  hosom  of 
young  Jeremy ;  to  whom,  without  any  asperity, 
but  with  a  good-humoured  pleasantry,  she  some- 
times expressed  her  wonderment  that  the  rival 
for  the  boy's  affections  should  "  hold  her  haughty 
head  so  high."  But  from  the  country-house 
and  the  carriage,  that  rival  could  well  look 
down  on  those  who  had  neither ;  and,  besides. 
In  early  life  she  had  passed  some  time  in  the 
eompany  of  ladies  of  quality,  with  the  daughters 
of  the  £arl  of  Fermanagh,  in  Ireland,  whose 
dwelling  was  not  far  from  that  of  her  reverend 
father.  That  Earl,  or  a  preceding  one,  figures 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont ;  and  Ben- 
tham's  grandmother  had  partaken  of  the  accom- 
plishments, such  as  they  were,  which  formed 
part  of  the  education  of  high-born  dames ;  and 
had  learned  to  play  successfully  (so  she  told  her 
grandson)  on  the  bass  viol.  Whatever  she  had 
learned,  however,  was  all  forgotten  before  Ben- 
tham  could  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  as  he 
found  she  could  not  even  teach  him  the  musical 
notes.  Plain  in  her  youth,  she  had  grown  grace- 
ful and  dignified  in  age ;  and  Bentham,  who  was 
early  sensible  of  her  weaknesses,  found  her  far 
from  unpleasing  to  him.  When  the  leaves  fell, 
she  migrated  from  Barking  to  London;  and 
when  the  leaves  appeared  again,  she  appeared  in 
the  country  with  them.  I  have  heard  Benthain 
niention,  more  than  once,  his  remembrance  of  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  before  he  was  able  to 
walk  alone,  and  which  made,  he  has  often  told 
me,  tlio  strongest  impression  on  his  memory. 
He  had  been  remarking  how  much  suffering  the 
acuteness  of  his  sensibilities  had  on  many  oc- 
casions caused  him,  and  that  his  earliest  recol- 
lection was  the  pain  of  sympathy.  "  It  was  at 
my  father's  country-house  at  Barking,"  he  said : 
"  the  place  and  persons  present  are  even  now 
vividly  impressed  on  my  memory.  My  grand- 
father was  then  the  constant  occupant  of  the 
house ;  and  my  father  and  mother,  with  occa- 
sional company,  came  down  every  Saturday,  and 
returned  to  town  the  following  Monday.  There 
had  been  some  unusual  feasting  in  the  house, 
and  I  had  been  supplied  by  my  nurse,  no  doubt, 
to  satiety.  Soon  after,  my  grandfather  came,  and 
I  ate  something  that  he  offered  me.  Thereupon 
came  my  mother,  smiling — she  came  with  her 
natural  claims  upon  my  affections — but  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  accept  her  inten'ded  kind- 
ness, and  I  burst  into  tears,  seeing  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  which  it  cost  her.  I  was 
then  not  two  years  old,"  And  the  fact  of  his 
age  he  established  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  per- 
sons, and  places,  sufficient  to  authenticate  his 
statement.  Of  the  precocity  of  his  powers,  I 
have  gathered  up  many  remarkable  examples. 
He  knew  his  letters  before  he  was  able  to  speak. 
His  father  was  accustomed  to  mention,  and,  as 
he  said,  "  to  brag,"  of  his  early  feats ;  and  he 
reminded  him  a  thousand  times  of  his  infantine 
literary  powers.  His  father  was  ambitious— 
"  boundlessly  ambitious,"  to  use  Bentham's  ex- 
pressiea ;  and  he  wished  to  inspire  his  son  with 


a  similar  passion.  "  He  was  always  taOniig  to 
me  and  to  others  of  my  powers,"  said  Bentham  ; 
but  the  estimate  which  Bentham  formed  of  his 
father's  aptitude  for  judging  rightly  was  not  a 
high  one,  and  the  stimulants  applied  did  not 
act  in  the  direction  which  parental  pride  was 
constantly  pointing  out.  The  old  Mr  Bentham 
was  a  prostrate  worshipper  of  rank  and  power. 
He  was  given  to  adulation  and  to  servility ;  and 
was  not  very  nice  about  the  means  he  employed 
to  promote  his  purpose,  and  advance  his  supposed 
interest. 

Another  instance  of  precocious  mental  activity 
I  will  give  in  Bentham's  words; — "  What  I  ata 
about  to  tell  you,  I  have  often  heard  from  my 
grandfather :  it  occurred  before  I  was  breeched, 
and  I  was  breeched  at  three  years  and  a  quarter 
old : — One  day,  after  dinner,  I  was  taken  to  walk 
with  my  father  and  mother,  and  some  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. They  were  talking,  as  usual,  aboat 
matters — I  cannot  say  above  ray  comprehension 
—but  rather  distant  from,  or  on  one  side  of  my 
comprehension — matters  of  complete  indifference 
to  me — about  Mr  Thompson,  Mr  Jackson,  Miss 
Smith,  and  old  Mr  Clark.  Not  being  interested, 
I  soon  got  wearied  and  annoyed,  so  tliat,  an- 
perceived,  I  escaped  from  the  company,  took  to 
my  heels,  and  scampered  home.  The  house  waa 
tolerably  far  off,  though  in  view ;  and  I  readied 
it  a  considerable  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
pedestrians.  When  they  came  in,  they  fonnd 
me  seated  at  table — a  readirg  desk  upon  the 
table,  and  a  huge  folio  on  that  reading  desk — » 
lighted  candle  on  each  side,  (for  it  had  become 
dark,)  and  myself  absorbed  in  my  studies.  The 
book  was  Rapin's  History  of  England.  I  have  it 
still.  The  tale  was  often  told  in  my  presence,  of 
the  boy  in  petticoats,  who  had  come  in  and  rung 
the  bell,  and  given  orderi  to  the  footman  to 
mount  the  desk  upon  the  table,  and  place  the 
folio  upon  the  desk,  and  to  provide  candles 
without  delay.  All  this  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  I  received  the  impressions  from 
others.  But  what  I  did  not  receive  from  others, 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  satlsfaetion  with  whi^ 
I  read  the  folio  historian.  The  day  reroember*d 
by  others,  was  not  the  first  in  which  I  had  been 
delighted.  There  is  nothing  sentimental  in  Ra- 
pin,  but  the  facts  simply  narrated  were  most  in- 
teresting to  me;  those  facts  I  read  over  and 
over  again;  and  they  excited  my  sympathies 
strongly,  particularly  those  which  occurred  in 
the  Saxon  period — Redwald  and  £dwy,  and  Ro' 
samond's  story  above  all."  In  the  year  1751, 
Bentham  being  then  in  his  fourth  year,  there  la 
in  his  father's  book  of  accounts,  an  entry  for 
"  Ward's  Grammar,  Is.  6d. ;  Fani  Colloqaendi 
Formulee,  6d. ;  and  Nomenclator  Classieus  Tri- 
linguis,  8d.,  being  3s.  8d.  for  Jeremy,  junior," 
shewing  at  what  an  early  age  his  cl^ieal  studies 
began ;  and  in  the  year  1743,  a  nicely  written 
scrap  of  Latin  is  preserved  among  his  father's 
memoranda,  with  this  notice : — "  Mem.  The  line 
pasted  hereon  was  written  by  my  son,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  the  4th  of  December,  1753,  at  the  age 
of  five  years  nine  meothe  and  nineteen  days  ;" 
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tai  s  fow  day*  after,  is  the  following  entry  }— 

'•  Paid  Mr  Robert  Hartley  for  doable 

allepine  for  Jerry'a  eoat  and  breeches, 

to  his  pink  wustcoat,  -  ^0  13    3" 

Long  before  Bentham  was  fire  years  old,  his 

father  had  resumed  his  own  studies  in  Latin  and 

Greek,  in  order  to  officiate  as  instructor  to  his 

boy.    I  find  different  fragments  written  by  young 

Jeremy  at  the  age  of  four )  and  I  remember  he 

Mentioned  to  me  that  he  learned  the  Latin  gram- 

niar  and  the  Greek  alphabet  on  his  father's  knee. 

Mr  Bentham  confessed  that,  in  teaching  his  son, 

he  had  taaght  himself  more  than  he  had  been 

erer  tanght  before.    Lilly's  Grammar  and  the 

Greek  Testament  were  the  two  principal  instru- 

aeots  of  ittstmetion. 

BsDtham's  recollection  «f  the  scenes  of  his 

boyhood  was  most  aconrste ;  and  nsTer  did  he 

appear  more  delighted  than  when  speaking  ef 

the  two  spots.  Browning  Hill  and  Barking,  both 

eonstry  abodes,  in  which  his  two  grandmothers 

deelt.    He  had,  through  life,  the  keenest  sense 

ef  the  beanties  of  nature;  and,  whenever  he 

csold  be  indneed  to  qnit  hie  studies,  his  enjoy. 

■ent  of  fields  and  flowers  was  as  scute  and  rivid 

ss  thai  of  a  happy  child.    To  Browning  Hill, 

especially,  ha  was  exceedingly  attached.     "  It 

was  ray  hesTen,"  he  used  to  say  ;  "  Westminster 

Sefaoel  my  hell  j  Aldgate  was  earth,  and  Barking 

was  paradise  to  me."    When  Browning  Hill  was 

ssjd,  Bentham  wrote  the  adrertisement,  in  which 

he  has  often  told  me  his  afFections  led  him  to 

l^t  it  in  a  romantic  way.    It  had  always  to 

Vam  the  interest  of  a  nerel,  in  which  the  prin. 

cipal  diarsoters  were  women;  and  these  women 

|ra>eminently  excellent  ones.    "  How  well  do  I 

leeelleet/'  he  said  to  me,  not  long  before  his 

tath,  "the  happy  community  at  Browning  Hill! 

My  oaele,  to  whom  it  belonged,  visited  it  every 

two  or  three  weeks,  to  inspect  his  little  con. 

serns,  which  were  superintended   by  a  bailiff 

Saaed  Maberly,  who  did  all  domestic  services 

•■cept  waiting  at  table,  and  who  directed  mat- 

teis  so  prodently  and  eeonomieally,  that  the  three 

kdist — ^my  grandmother,  my  great-aunt,  MuU 

iard,  and  mj  little  aunt,  Deborah — lived  eom- 

fertably  upon  the  estate  ;  and  the  bailiff  himself, 

without  any  imputation  on  his  character,  was 

able  to  occupy  a  good  house,  with  a  oonsiderable 

shop  belonging  to  it,  and,  by  gradually  extend. 

ng  his  trade,   he  became  a  timber-merchant. 

Be  lurried  another  servant  of  the  family,  and 

aaiMsed  many   thousand   pounds.     Prosperous 

and  foTtanate,  though  -in  a  less  degree,  was  his 

saceesaer  Thomas  >yest,  who  also  married  a 

fmale  servant  ef  mj  grandmother's)  and   I 

heard  that  they  had  made  themselves  a  little 

liRtaao  of  ;C800  by  economy  and  indastry.    No 

shsdew  of  reproach  was  ever  cast  on  the  oharac. 

lets  of  those  good  people.    The  history  of  their 

■sasgement,  in  all  its  details,  would  have  been, 

if  recorded,  a  most  instructive  onek    Wehad,  dt 

Brewning  Hill,  a  garden  and  an  orchard,  bounti- 

fally  prodnetive ;  a  large  extmt  of  stabling  and 

eathonses;  venerable  elms,  scattered  here  and 

Ihtra,  offered  •matoent  and  shade  j  the  access  to 


the  estate  was  over  a  pleasant  green,  studded 
with  cottages,  in  one  of  which  lived  a  little  far- 
mer, of  whom  I  recollect  the  boast,  that  he  had 
made  his  children  roll  in  gold.  His  successful 
industry  had  but  accumulated  petty  gains.  We 
were' within  hearing  of  the  hells  of  Boghurst 
Church,  though  it  was  not  in  the  parish  in  which 
the  house  is  situated.  Dear  to  me  beyond  Sz. 
pression,  when  first  it  greeted  my  ears,  was  the 
sound  of  those  three  bells  j  one  a  little  oraoked, 
another  much  cracked,  and  the  third  so  cracked 
as  to  be  almost  mute. 

"  At  Browning  Hill  everybody  and  everything 
had  a  charm;  even  the  old  rusty  sword  in  the 
granary,  which  we  used  to  brandish  against  the 
rats,  was  an  historical,  a  sacred  sword ;  for  . 
one  of  my  ancestors  had  used  it  for  the  defence 
of  Oxford  against  the  Parliamentary  forces." 

Bentham  thus  gives  the  particulars  of  hlg 
earliest  education : — "  I  do  not  exactly  reeolleek 
how  soon  I  began  to  write ;  but  I  began  to  scrawl 
when  I  began  to  read,  and,  among  my  father's 
boastings,  one  used  to  be,  that  I  learned  writ« 
ing  without  ever  having  been  taught  to  write. 
What  the  boasting  had  of  truth  in  It  was  this, 
that  he  had  never  paid  anybody  for  teaching  me. 
He  had  always  a  clerk ;  never  more  than  one, 
for  his  practice  was  small ;  and  among  that  dark'e 
amusements  or  duties  was  my  instruction.  He 
taught  me  the  rudiments  of  writing  and  mnsifl. 
His  name  was  Thomas  Mendham,  Painful  was 
it,  both  to  hearer  and  preceptor,  to  study  the  ap. 
plication  of  the  art  to  the  violin ;  for  the  busi> 
ness  of  instruotion  had  not  then  been  simplified 
as  it  has  been  since.  I  was  bewildered  In  a  laby* 
rinth,  entangled  in  a  maze  in  which  the  unin*- 
telligible  words,  a,  la,  mi,  re,  be,  fa,  be,  ma,  ef, 
fa,  ut,  et,  qn,  sol,  re,  nt— 'assailed  my  ears  and 
eye*.  I  at  last  got  through,  and  found  myself 
in  possession  of  a  fiddle  in  miniature,  and  able 
to  scrape  Foote's  minnet.  At  about  six  year* 
old,  I  had  a  regular  music-master,  whose  name 
was  Jones;  he  wae  to  improve  my  practiee  oa 
the  fiddle,  and  my  father  gave  him  a  guinea  for 
eight  lessons.  I  continued  to  receive  lessons 
from  him  until  I  went  to  Westminster  School, 
Then  I  lost  sight  of  him  altogether  for  manf 
years.  About  fifty  years  since,  I  saw  him  again 
— a  venerable  man,  above  eighty,  with  the  look 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  and  he  still 
managed,  although  almost  blind,  to  get  a  sub., 
sistenoe  by  accompanying  ladies  en  the  harpsU 
ehord.  I  visited  him  in  a  house  where  he  had 
handsome  apartments,  in  Scotland  Yard.  It  was 
a  house  built  by  Sir  John,  and  belonging  to  Lady 
Vanbnrgh.  Jone*  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
me.  He  was  sliding  fast  into  the  grave.  There 
was  a  servant  above  the  ordinary  condition  of 
domestics,  who  was  serving  him  with  the  great, 
est  reverence  and  affection.  He  took  a  fiddle, 
and  made  me  take  a  fiddle  also ;  but  his  musical 
faculties  were  almost  gone.  This  was  in  1775. 
It  was  my  last  visit." 

Now  and  then  the  musical  acquaintances  of 
his  father  were  invited  to  tea,  and  Bentham 
gathered  much  instruotion  from  praotiee  at  these  ■ 
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little  family  concerti.  But  he  could  not  get 
-books :  he  waa  "  8tarved,"  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressions, for  want  of  books. 

Bentham  was,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  so 
weakly,  that  he  could  not  mount  the  stairs  with- 
out bringing  up  one  leg  to  the  other  at  every  step. 
In  size  he  was  almost  a  dwarf.  He  was  the 
smallest  boy  of  his  age  while  at  school.  At  the 
age  of  six,  Bentham  was  taken  by  his  father  to, 
visit  one  of  the  King's  valets,  who  lived  in  Stable 
Yard,  The  conversation  was  about  nothing, 
and  wearied  the  poor  boy  ;  so  he  escaped,  and 
hid  himself  in  a  closet,  where  he  found  a  copy 
of  Pope's  Homer,  which  he  read  with  extreme 
satisfaction  and  avidity,  while  they  were  gos- 
siping. Bentham  remembered  the  dinner  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  said  "  the  minced  veal  was 
shockingly  salt,"  and  he  wondered  that  king's 
valets  did  not  fare  more  sumptuously  than  less 
distinguished  persons.  Bentham  called  himself 
a  gourmand,  which  he  never  was;  though  no 
man  enjoyed  his  meals  more,  and  few  men  were 
so  attentive  to  others  when  at  table.  About  the 
same  period  of  his  life  he  went  to  the  theatre, 
for  the  first  time — "  I  thought  myself  in  heaven," 
he  said,  "  I  waa  in  such  an  ecstasy.  In  the  play 
were  little  cherubims  coming  down  from  the  sky. 
Miracle*  were  wrought  in  my  sight.  I  could 
not  form  any  idea  of  heaven  beyond  what  my 
eyes  there  saw,  and  my  ears  heard." 

■"  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  when  a 
Frenchman  was  introduced  into  the  family,  to 
teach  me  the  language  of  his  country.  His  name 
was  La  Combe— a  common  name  ;  so  having  a 
desire  to  distinguish  himself,  and  being  some- 
what of  a  literary  man,  he  called  himself  La 
Combe  d'Avignon.  His  errand  to  England, 
then,  was  what  is  a  frequent  errand  of  his 
countrymen  now,  to  learn  English,  and  to  teach 
French,  and  to  make  one  labour  afford  payment 
for  the  other.  The  terms  of  payment  became, 
however,  a  matter  of  after  dispute.  My  father 
found  him  his  board,  for  some  time  less  than 
twelve  and  more  than  six  months :  but,  a  sister 
of  my  mother's  being,  during  part  of  the  time, 
an  inmate  of  the  house.  La  Combe  considered 
that  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  his  instructions 
was  no  part  of  the  bargain,  though  he  had  bene- 
fited by  hers.  With  me  there  waa  no  quarrel. 
I  was  exceedingly  fond  of  him — drowned  in  tears 
of  sorrow  when  he  left,  in  tears  of  joy  when  he 
afterwards  became  an  incidental  visiter.  One  sad 
misunderstanding  once  took  place  between  us. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  writing  an  English 
grammar  for  the  use  of  Frenchmen.  One  day, 
he  produced  a  sheet  of  it,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  eye  of  a  person  of  the  female  sex.  According 
to  the  usage  of  his  own  language,  the  word  ail 
being  masculine,  he  had  rendered  ton  ail  hit 
eye.  '  This  will  not  do,  as  you  are  speaking  of 
a  woman,'  said  I ;  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  '  but 
ton  ceil  must  be  translated  her  eye.'  He  was 
grievously  offended.  In  vain  I  assured  him  it 
was  the  English  idiom.  He  was  a  man  and  a 
scholar ;  I  was  not  only  a  child,  but  an  ignorant 
and  impertinent  child.  His  ill-humour  Increased, 


and  I  left  him  in  a  state  of  ex&sparation«-«z- 
asperated  against  me,  and  against  himself,  on 
account  of  the  ill  success  of  those  learned 
labours,  of  which  I  had  been  the  object.  This, 
however,  was  some  time  after  he  had  quitted 
my  father's  house.  His  residence  in  it  had  been 
useful  and  pleasing  to  me.  All  the  recollections 
of  the  toils  of  learning  the  grammar  were  ob- 
literated or  absorbed  in  the  delight  experienced 
among  the  stores  of  amusement  which  the  lan> 
guage  opened  to  me.  My  mother— it  was  a 
point  of  principle  with  her — refused  me  access 
to  every  book  by  which  amusement  in  any  shape 
might  be  administered  :  but  the  first  book  that 
was  put  into  my  hands  by  La  Combe  was  a  small 
collection  of  fairy  tales.  It  opened  with  the 
history  of  Petite  Pouce,  and  the  Ogre  Family : 
then  there  was  Kaquette  la  Houpe,  Cinderella, 
and  the  BeUe  de  Bois  Dormante ;  and  the  one 
of  which  Fenette  was  the  heroine — Fenette  and 
her  naughty  sisters,  Nonchalante  and  the  other; 
and  the  Chat  en  Bottes.  How  did  I  joy  over 
the  administration  of  poetic  justice  in  its  most 
admirable  shape,  when  Nonchalant,  the  widced 
would-be  seducer,  having  popped  himself  into 
the  barrel  full  of  razors  and  serpents,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  his  intended  victim,  was  him< 
self  roUed  down  the  mountain  in  her  place  !" 

Bentham  narrated  this  to  me,  as  if  he  were 
still  the  impassioned  boy.  "Don't  yon  re- 
member this  t"  he  said.  "  Don't  you  know  the 
story  ? — you  ought  to  know  it.  A  man,"  added 
he,  with  the  most  amusing  gravity — "a  man 
must  be  extremely  ignorant,  not  to  know  that 
such  was  the  fact."  After  a  hearty  l$ugh  from 
me,  which  was  responded  to  by  his  benevolent 
smile,  he  resumed — 

"  Here  was  great  delight;  but  there  awaited 
me  delight  much  greater ;  and  something  more 
than  delight.  The  fairy  tales  had  not  affected 
the  moral  part  of  my  mind.  Another  book  of 
far  higher  character  was  put  into  my  hands.  It 
was  Telemachus.  In  my  own  imagination,  and 
at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  I  identified  my  own 
personality  with  that  of  the  hero,  who  seemed  to 
me  a  model  of  perfect  virtue  ;  and,  in  my  walk 
of  life,  whatever  it  may  come  to  be,  why,  said 
I  to  myself,  every  now  and  then,  why  should  I 
not  be  a  Telemachus  f  In  my  sleep  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  scenes  between  him,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Calypso  and  Eucharis,  on  the  other.  To  Eu- 
charis  I  was  more  particularly  attached.  I  awoke, 
and  found  by  my  side,  not  Eucharis,  but  my 
grandmother !  What  was  the  special  source  of 
attraction  in  that  bewitching  island  had  not,  at 
that  time,  been  unveiled  to  me  :  but  what  1  saw 
was  the  exhibition  of  strong  affection  ;  and  strong 
affection,  whatever  might  have  been  its  cause, 
(which  then,  indeed,  was  beyond  my  ken,)  was  as 
rapidly  imbibed  by  me  as  water  by  a  sponge. 
That  romance  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
stone  of  my  whole  character ;  the  starting-post 
from  whence  my  career  of  life  commenced.  The 
first  dawning  in  my  mind  of  the  principles  of 
utility,  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  it.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  adventures,  Telema49hus 
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(aiiUmaelf  in  the  Isle  of  Crete,  at  the  time 
vliea,  the  former  gOTerninent  being  a  monarchy, 
and  the  throne  racant,  election  was  to  be  em- 
ployed for  filling  it.     A  course  of  trial  was  to  be 
jvoe  through  by  the  candidates,  and  various  were 
the  subjects  of  contention ;  one  of  them  being  to 
give  answers  to  questions  on  constitutional  law  ; 
snd,  in  particular,  the  inquiry  is  mooted  as  to 
the  best  form  of  government,  and  the  proper  ob- 
ject* of  government.     Different  candidates  pre- 
icribe  different  answers  to  the  same  questions, 
«Uch,  accordingly,  are  entered  on  the  protocol. 
One  of  them  seemed  to  me  at  the  time — though 
not  altogether  so  precise  as  it  might  have  been 
*t  this  time  of  day — it  seemed,  I  say,  to  border, 
at  least,  on  the  principles  of  utility ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  greatest  happiness  principle.    This, 
hovever,  was  not  sentimental  enough,  and  the 
candidate  came  off  at  last  no  better  than  second 
best    The   prize  was  adjudged,  of  course,  to 
Telemachus,  whose  notions  seemed  to  me  a  short 
bat  still  too  long  a  tissue  of  vague  generalities, 
by  which  no  clear  impression  was  presented  to 
my  mind.    It  was  too  much  of  a  piece  with  Lord 
Bacon's  notion  of  a  good  government,  and  his 
principles  or  le^slation,  ending  with,  "  to  gene- 
rate virtue   in  subjects" — Generate  virtvtem  in 
nUiti*,    I  wna  disappointed,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  disappointment  still  dwells  in  my 
mind.    On  every  other  occasion  he  was  all  per- 
fection in  my  eyes:    but,  on   ihii  occasion,  I 
knew  not  well  what  to  make  of  him.    Great  was 
mydistress  when  Mentor  takes  Telemachus  to  the 
rock,  and  plunges  him  into  the  sea.     I  thought 
then  was  an  end  of  my  hero.    Great  was  my  joy 
when  Telemachus  gets  on  board  the  ship ;  but  I 
coold  not  forgive  Mentor  for  the  unprovoked 
outrage.     If,  in  after  life,  I  have  felt  a  certain 
portion  of  contempt  for  classical  antiquity,  the 
im^esdons  I  received  from  reading  Telemachus 
•ere  not  without  their  influence.    The  descrip- 
tion of  classical  hell  has  been  considered  authori- 
tative.   Had  I  doubted,  my  doubts  wonld  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  ample  and  particular  assur- 
ance which  I  received  in  after  studies,  and  from 
the  highest  authorities.    Sisyphus  with  hie  stone, 
Izion  on  his  wheel,  the  Danaides  with  their  sieves. 
I  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  old  when 
Hornet's  description  of  hell  (a  miserable  succe- 
laoenm !)  fell  into  my  hands.     My  heart  sank 
vith  disgust  and  disappointment.    Virgil's  was 
pot  so  bad  as  Homer's,  but  still  at  an  immense 
distance  from  Telemachus'.     How  little  did  it 
enter  into  my  thoughts  that  this  history,  or  this 
iMMBce,  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  well-grounded 
ntire ;  and  that,  amongst  other  things,  Idomenes 
was  Louis    XIV."     "The    impression  made   on 
Beatfaun's  mind,  by  reading  Telemachus,  was  a 
fenaaaent  one.    I  have  heard  him,  again  and 
*giia,  apeak  of  the  interest  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  Cretan  political  controversy,  and  his 
Ttsatiaa  and  disappointment  at  the  poor  display 
msda  by  his  favourite,  who  might,  he  thought, 
10  aacii  moT«  honourably  have  won  the  palm. 
Thtgeddosaof  Wisdom,  wrapt  up,  as  she  was,  in 
UK  old  man,  was  much  lowered. 


in  his  estimation,  for  not  distinguishing  andrecom. 
pensing  the  wisest  of  the  competitors ;  but  Ben. 
tham  dared  not  openly  to  express  his  preference. 
He  fancied  he  could  have  mended  the  best  of 
the  answers.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
Bentham  said  to  me — "  I  should  like  to  contrast 
the  impressions  which  Telemachus  would  make 
upon  me  now,  with  those  it  made  nearly  four- 
score years  ago.  I  should  like  to  compare  my 
recollections  of  the  book  with  the  book  itself,  to 
see  whether  they  approached  the  truth.  I  still 
remember  the  flowery  tirade,  manufactured  as  a 
sort  of  pattern  for  the  competitors  for  the  prize  ; 
the  vagueness  of  Telemachus'  speechification, 
and  the  sound  but  incomplete  doctrine  of  one  of 
the  candidates. 

"  La  Combe  induced  my  father  to  give  me  the 
'  Lettres  Juives,'  which  fiUed  my  mind  with 
vain  terrors.  He  recommended  some  other 
works,  of  the  propriety  of  reading  which  my 
father  doubted.  La  Combe  was,  as  I  afterwards 
discovered,  a  freethinker.  Voltaire's  '  Life  of 
Charles  XII.,'  his  'General  History,'  and  his 
'  Candide,'  were,  in  process  of  time,  read  by  me, 
on  his  recommendation.  My  father  and  family 
differed  now  and  then  with  La  Combe,  on  religious 
questions  probably :  but  the  good-will  and  har- 
mony of  our  home  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
debates.  My  mother  and  her  sister,  though 
pious  themselves,  had  been  inured  to  toleration 
by  family  sympathy ;  for,  while  the  females  of 
my  mother's  race  were  believers,  and  devoutly 
believers,  the  males  were,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
believers. That  was  the  case  with  my  great 
uncle  Woodward,  my  uncle  Grove,  and  my  cousin 
Mulford." 

Bentham's  father,  as  [  have  mentioned,  kej^t 
out  of  his  way,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  all  amusing 
books.  He  fancied  that  there  was  a  concealed 
contagion  in  them,  and  therefore  he,  established  a 
prohibition  upon  them.  And,  knowing  Bentham's 
love,  or  rather  passion  for  reading,  he  imagined 
that  it  would  naturally  lead  him  to  get  hold  of 
whatever  books  might  be  most  accessible ;  and 
the  li&t  is  rather  curious,  particularly  connected 
with  the  impressions  they  made  on  Bentham's 
young  mind.  ",There  was  first,"  said  he,  "  '  Ben 
nett's  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  in  folio,  by  which  I 
was  informed  of  the  prospect  I  had  of  being 
burned  alive ;  '  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles,'  in  a 
thin  quarto,  with  cuts,  in  which  the  said  Apostles 
were  represented  playing,  each  of  them,  (as  a 
child  with  a  doll,)  with  that  particular  instru. 
ment  of  torture  by  which  he  was  predestined  to 
be  consigned  to  martyrdom.  Another  quarto 
was  an  old  edition  of  Stowe's,  [Chronicle,]  in 
black  letter.  This  Chronicle  had  stories  in  it 
which  acted  upon  me  with ,  a  fascination  similar 
to  that  which  certain  animals  are  said  to  be  sub- 
jected to  by  the  serpent,,  to  which  they  become, 
in  consequence,  a  prey.  Several  pages  there 
were,  by  every  one  of  which  1  was  filled  with 
horror  as  soon  as  ever  I  ventured  to  risk  a  glance 
at  them.  Yet  never  could  I  venture  into  the  little 
closet,  in  which  almost  the  only  sources  of  my 
amusement  were  contained,  without  opening  the 
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book  at  onCi  or  two>  at  more,  of  the  terriflo  pBgee, 
mad  receiving  tbe  accostomed  shook.  The  book 
concluded  with  a  deicription  of  a  variety  of  men* 
itrone  birth?.  I  thoaght  the  world  was  coining 
to  an  end.  Mj  seuibilitjr  to  all  sourcea  of  een* 
timent  was  extreme,  and  to  sources  of  terror 
more  particularly  so ;  and  these  rolumes  teemed 
with  them.  There  was  also  a  '  History  of  £ng. 
land,'  in  question  and  answer,  by  a  Mr  Lockman, 
with  a  quantity  of  cuts :  but  my  father's  caution 
had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  direst  the  book  of  its 
embellishments,  though  better  it  would  hare  been 
for  my  peace  of  mind  if  it  had ;  for  there  it  was 
that  I  saw  the  blessed  martyr,  Charles,  with  his 
head  on  the  accursed  block— there  it  was  I  saw 
the  holy  Bishops  burning  as  fuel  at  Smithfield— 
there  it  was  I  saw  the  Danish  Cold-brand,  with 
a  Saxon's  sword,  in  the  act  of  finding  its  way  into 
his  body.  Not  long  after,  to  this  '  History  of 
England'  was  added  a  '  History  of  Rome,'  in  like 
form  and  demeanour,  by  the  same  author.  Lock« 
man  was  secretary  to  some  associated  company, 
into  which  my  father  had  contrived  to  introduce 
himself;  which  incident  was  perhaps  the  cause 
of  the  instruction  I  was  destined  to  derive  froni 
these  two  sources.  Lockman  was  of  the  number 
of  my  father's  proteges.  He  may  have  given 
these  books  to  my  father.  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
got  (few  were  those  who  did  get)  even  a  dinner 
fVom  his  patron.  My  father  had  some  books :  I 
knew  it  well ;  for  they  sometimes  escaped  from 
the  receptacle  in  which  he  destined  them  to  be 
buried ;  the  allowed  access  to  which  would  have 
been  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  me. 
Such  was  '  Churchill's  Voyages,'  in  several  vo> 
lumes  folio.  Jn  these  I  should  have  found  in. 
sttuetion,  and  most  iiseful  instruction :  but  then 
the  instruction  would  have  had  amusement  to 
sweeten  it ;  and  that  idea  was  not  to  be  endured. 
My  father  gave  me  once  '  Phsdrus'  Fables  ;'  but 
fables,  inasmuch  as  they  are  stories  in  which  in. 
ferior  animals  are  represented  as  talking  together, 
like  men  and  women,  never  had  any  charm  for 
me.* 

"  '  Rapin's  History  of  England,'  which  I  often 
read,  whatever  benefit  it  might  have  been  id  other 
retpects,  was  of  little  advantage  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  Rapin  was  a  soldier  by  trade,  and  his  history 
is  a  history  of  throat-cutting,  on  the  Lirgest  scale, 
for  the  sake  of  plunder ;  and  such  throat-cuttings 
and  plunderingshe  places  at  the  summit  of  virtue. 
Edward  the  Third's  claim  to  the  throne  of  France, 
was,  in  my  view,  an  indisputable  one.  I  followed 
his  conquests  in  their  progress  with  eager  sym- 
pathy. My  delight  grew  with  the  number  of 
provinces  given  up  to  him  against  the  will  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  with  the  number  of  Frenchmen 
left  dead  in  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  do  I  remem- 
ber  how  great  was  my  mortiflcntion  when,  after 
80  many  victories  gained,  he  had,  at-  the  bead  of 
100,000  men,  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
which  I  thereupon  expected  to  find  given  up  to 

*  One  of  m^  tribulations  at  this  lime  was  th«  learning 
Church  ColIfcM  :  ih«f  uMd  to  give  ma  the  cbolic ;  but 
my  iatbcr  iniittsd  en  my  gsttinf  thfia  by  hsart, 


him  without  a  atroggle,  and  all  France  fallowing 
its  example ;  instead  of  that,  the  terminatioa  «t 
his  career — of  this  part  of  it,  at  any  rate— waa 
the  same  as  that  of  a  certain  king  of  France  of 
whom  it  is  narrated,  that  he, 

<  With  fbrty  thoniand  men, 
Marched  up  tha  hill,  and  tbao 
Marched  down  again.* 

On  Calais  too  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  ha 
had  bestowed  mote  time  than  it  was  wotth. 
Our  eonquerore,  I  observed,  had,  according  to 
the  account  given  of  them  by  the  historian,  two 
main  instruments  by  which  their  conquests  were 
effected.  One  of  these  instruments  waa  the 
sword — a  brilliant  instrument,  never  beheld  by 
me  without  delight,  aa  it  glittered  in  ray  eyes. 
The]  other  instrument  was  negotiation — a  word 
which  met  my  eyes  too  often,  and  never  withoat 
annoyance.  Having  consigned  the  sword  for  m 
time  to  the  scabbard,  Edward  betook  himself  to 
negotiation ;  and  how  it  was  that  so  much  waa 
to  be  got  by  negotiation,  and  so  little,  in  oom.< 
parison,  by  the  eword,  I  could  by  no  means  ex- 
plain to  myself,  nor  find  it  explained.  At  the 
sight  of  the  word  negotiation,  my  spirits  began 
to  droop ;  at  the  sight  of  the  sword,  when  onca 
more  drawn  from  the  sheath,  they  revived  again< 
In  a  victorious  king,  merit  was  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  number  of  armed  men  slaughtered  by  him^ 
and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  employed  in 
slaughtering  them.  With  this  impure  alloy, 
during  a  great  part  of  my  boyhood,  was  routed 
up  the  pure  virtue  which  the  moral  part  of  mj 
frame  had  imbibed  from  reading  '  TelemachiMb' 
Such  were  the  contents  of  my  library }  a  librarjr 
that  was  no  otherwise  my  own  than  by  the  door 
being  left  unlocked  of  the  small  room  in  wkloh 
the  books  were  deposited  ;  a  room  on  the  flrst 
floor  at  the  head  of  the  prinoipal  staireaae, 
situated  over  the  principal  doer  into  the  house. 
At  this  house,  in  which  my  father  icarcely  ever 
made  a  longer  stay  than  from  Saturday  evenisy 
to  Monday  morning,  he  had  no  library  of  his  oim. 
My  mother  waa  too  much  occupied  by  her  ohlU 
dren,  and  other  family  concerns,  to  have  a  mo* 
ment's  time  for  books.  Aa  to  my  grandmother, 
she  had  her  own  library.  It  waa  comprised,  b»< 
sides  the  Bible,  of  two  or  three  books  of  deTo-> 
tion,  so  much  in  use  as  nearly  to  have  fallen  ia 
pieces.  These  books,  not  containing  any  of  thean 
the  poison  of  amusement,  there  could  be  no  objec« 
tion  to  my  studying  them  aa  much  as  I  pleasad< 
One  4,f  them  waa  the  book  of  aacrad  poetry,  by^ 
Bishop  Ken.    It  began — 

Awaka  my  mral !  sol  with  the  am, 

Thy  daily  aonrta  of  doty  rno. 

The  first  lines  of  the  first  hymn ;  and  to  vender 
them  the  more  intelligible,  the  sun  was  repr». 
seated  in  a  vignette  as  beginning  his  daily  coarse, 
and  making  himself  a  pattern  for  me,  I  feel 
even  now  the  sort  of  melancholy  which  the  eight 
of  it  used  to  infuse  into  me.  Another  book  whicla 
was  imported  for  my  use,  did  not  oontribut*  t» 
lessen  my  melancholy :  it  was  "  Dodsley'e  Pre-, 
ceptor,"  with  the  vision  of  Phedora,  the  Hormit 
of  Teoetiffe,  found  in  his  cell ;  the  prodaetiem  <ff 
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<to|lwy  Botalkt,  SuimI  Jokmun,  •£  om  of 
II*  tatl  af  vbese  data  I  beenae,  in  pr«c«M  of 
tim,  •  io«Dber.  LikeGodfrin,  thli  man  infiiMd 
ttisf*  of  melancholy,  though  of  a  different  hae, 
into  every  book  he  touched.  There  was  the  poor 
ideal  trareller,  toilini;  up  the  bill,  with  Reason 
lad  Religion  for  hi*  guides,  and  an  unfathomable 
ibyM  at  each  side,  ready,  at  the  first  faux  pa»,  to 
netire  his  lacerated  corpse ;  as  it  actually  did 
Usis  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  tntvelling  popu- 
Istion  whom  1  saw  toiling  towards  that  summit 
vbid  so  few  of  them  were  destined  to  reach. 
£v*iy  now  and  then,  after  reading  a  page  in  this 
history,  or  another  page  in  that  system  of  cos. 
iitgooy  which  taught  me  to  look  out  for  that  too 
probable  day  in  which  I  should  be  burnt  alive, 

,  it  secarred  to  ms  that  I  had  better  not  have  been 
ttm :  but,  as  the  misfortune  had  actually  hap- 
pened tone,  all  I  could  do  was,  of  a  bad  bargain, 
to  make  the  beet,  and  leave  the  rest  to  chance 
•r  Providence.  Had  I  had  childrenof  my  own  age 
to  aaioeiate  with,  these  gloomy  ideas  would  not 
Ure  filled  so  larg'o  a  portion  as  they  did  of  my 
tiiM.  Except  once  or  twice,  no  such  solace  was 
1  tetined  to  experience.    I  could,  even  now,  if 

I  it  were  worth  while,  number  up,  to  a  certainty, 
•U  tke  vinters  of  an  age  approaching  to  my  own, 
vboB,  down  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  was  ever 
tUoved  to  receive  at  my  father's  house.  There 
■uTluMBas  Skinner,  one  of  three  or  four  sons 
tf  a  clergyman  who  was  a  member  of  my  father's 
clerical  club:  he  was  of  Merchant  Taylor's 
Usd ;  he  was  two  or  three  years  older  than  I, 
ud  twice  or  tbrice  he  came  to  Barking.  An> 
•tier  was  Thomas  Lyser,  of  the  same  age,  the  son 
<f  a  neighbouring  bricklayer,  with  whom  my 
&ilwr  had  occasional  dealings ;  he  came  to  play 
■itb  me  at  minnit,  or  cricket,  once  or  twice  every 
Bumer.  Toulon  Flood  once  spent  two  or  three 
bjn  «ith  me ;   and  Edward  Reeve,  one  day : 

«  tktM  two  were  my  schoolfelluws  at  Westminster, 
iiidFleed,fora  eonsiderable  time,  my  bedfellow. 
Ketre's  day  was  a  heavenly  one ;  how  I  longed 
iH  another  such  !  A  boy  called  Shuttleworth 
case  oace— but  be  came  in  chains — his  visit  was 
•f  no  avail:  he  brought  with  him  his  morose 

1     tiitar— that   tutor  was   eur  every  day   usher. 

\  TIm*  were  the  only  intruders  on  the  solitude 
md  insipidity  of  my  existence.  The  list  of  adult 
<iBten  to  my  father  is  scarcely  more  diversified  : 
Taevld  ladies,  contemporaries  of  my  grand- 
■other,  used  to  pay  one  visit  a-year.  A  Mrs 
White,  with  two  nieces,  one  in  the  state  of 
liBfkness,  the  other  a  Mrs  VValde,  a  widow  be- 
"itchcd,  called  once  every  summer.  A  smaU 
^M>e  in  the  neighbourhood,  built  in  antique 
sty'*,  was  occupied  by  Mrs  Hutchinson,  whose 
■o,  a  little  older  than  I,  used  to  accompany  the 
fosily  to  Barking  church,  and  to  perch  himself 
in*  few  near  to  ours:  his  name  was  Julius,  and 
W  edited,  not  many  years  ago,  Mrs  Hutchinson's 
■•ttrehting  autobiography.  I  was  taught,  how- 
«tr,  to  regard  him  with  contempt :  1  was  told 
W  VIS  more  my  inferior  in  learning  than  my  su. 
pcnor  in  age.  There  was  a  Mrs  Oeddes,  the 
r  of  a  divine  of  that  name,  who  had  been  re- 


moved, yetrt  kefere,  to  another,  and  l«t  ua  hope, 
a  better  world :  I  believe  he  had  been  the  author 
of  a  ponderous  volume  of  divinity,  which  I  never 
read.  Of  Mrs  White,  I  only  remember  that  she 
was  distinguished  for  the  strength  of  her  jaws  ; 
and,  when  considerably  above  seventy  years  old, 
no  stone  'bf  peach,  apricot,  or  nectarine,  could  re- 
sist them.  Mrs  White  excited  my  astonishment, 
while  she  removed  a  smaller  mote  from  my  eye 
by  the  Introduction  of  a  larger  one;  it  was  a 
round  black  seed,  which  she  called  Oculut  Chritti ; 
and  whether  its  operation  was  natural  or  miracu- 
lous, the  reader  must  judge.  I  can  aver  that, 
after  its  application,  the  annoyance  ceased  to 
trouble  me.  There  was  one  visiteiv-^rather  an 
unwelcome  one.— a  great-aunt,  of  the  name  of 
Powell,  who  was  received  on  the  footing  of  a  poor 
relation ;  she  was  a  sister  of  my  grandmother 
Bentham,  and  came  across  the  water  from  Wool- 
wich. She  had  made  a  disparaging  match  with 
an  operative  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dock- 
/yard,  and  was  therefore  in  disgrace.  Of  her  ex- 
istence, no  traces  remain  in  my  memory. 

Scarcely'as  often  as  once  in  a  season,  my  grand- 
mother, accoutred  in  sable  muff  and  tippet,  used 
to  make  a  visit  of  ceremony,  in  her  carriage. 
About  as  often  was  a  visit  paid  by  a  relation  and 
cotemporary  of  the  same  sex,  who  came  from 
Woodford,  and  to  whom  a  dinner  of  ceremony 
was  given.  This  was  a  Mrs  Archer,  to  whom  I 
was  taught  to  pay  homage,  under  the  appellation 
of  Aunt  Archer ;  the  auntship  consisting  in  that 
her  husband  had  had  for  a  first  wife  a  lister  of 
my  grandmother.  She  was,  in  some  way  or  other, 
my  grandmother's  cousin.  She  had  a  maiden 
sister  who  sometimes  dwelt  with  her,  sometimes 
in  a  small  tenement  adjoining  ;  at  whose  death  I 
received  an  old  gold  watch  and  a  trifling  legacy. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  year  I  used  to  accompany 
my  father  to  Woodford,  and  saw  Mr  Archer,  who 
had  retired  upon  a  fortune  of  £15,000,  made  by 
the  sale  of  ivory.  They  spent  little,  kept  no 
carriage,  no  town-house,  exhibited  no  marks  of 
hospitality,  had  not  even  to  offer  us  a  spare  bed, 
to  my  no  small  mortification.  Yet  the  visits  in- 
.terested  me :  their  garden  was  larger  than  ours, 
and  had  two  ponds  at  different  levels.  The 
change  broke  the  permanent  monotony  of  my 
father's  house,  and  diversity  was  to  me  a  treasure 
of  the  greatest  rarity.  I  recollect  one  visiter, 
whose  presence  was  singularly  agreeable  :  it  was 
a  Mr  John  Bonnet,  of  a  French  refugee  family, 
a  working  jeweller  by  trade,  and  of  my  father's 
age.  There  were  two  Bonnets  among  our  ac- 
quaintances— the  other's  name  was  Benjamin  ; 
but  I  know  not  if  they  were  allied.  Benjamin, 
in  comparison  with  John,  was  a  magnificent  per- 
sonage :  he  was  no  less  than  a  notary  public.  He 
wore  a  wig  of  fashion — at  any  rate  of  city  fashion, 
.^while  poor  John  wore  nothing  better  than  a 
wig  of  business.  In  those  days,  whatever  was  his 
profession  or  rank  In  life,  a  man  might  be  dis- 
tinguished by  his  wig  with  little  less  certainty 
than  a  peer  by  his  coronet,  or  a  monarch  by  his 
crown.  We  bad  Mr  John  Bonnet's  company  for 
>  a  day  or  two,  and  took  an  •xouriioa  aa  fsr«s  the 
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ThamM>  Barking  being  at  the  bead  of  a  creek 
which  runs  up  a  couple  of  miles.  At  the  outlet 
of  oar  walkj  and  as  evidence  of  what  I  had  learnt 
in  French,  my  father  proposed  that,  during  the 
whole  excursion,  a  halfpenny  should  be  paid,  as 
a  fine,  for  every  word  of  English  spoken.    The 


joke  was,  that  Mr  Bonnet,  though  a  Frenchman 
bom,  or,  at  any  rate,  educated  by  a  Frenchman 
born,  made  the  most  numerous  mistakes ;  at  all 
erents,  my  pockets  were  replenished  with  half* 
pence." 

(To  he  oontinued.) 


WOMAN. 
From  the  German  of  Schiller. 


BY  8WYNFEN 

Hovoi'E  to  Woman !    She  it  is  who  wreathes 

EternBl  roaet  in  the  web  of  life ; 

Fuhions  the  nptnre-giTiDg  bond  of  love  ; 

And,  in  the  Gncet'  modeec  yeil  attired, 

Feede,  with  ■  hol^  and  a  constant  hand, 

The  undying  flame  of  high  and  rirtuoos  thought. 

Nature'!  bonnda  for  ever  apoming, 
Boveth  Man'i  impetnona  ioul ; 
T«mpeet.tost  on  Paaalon'a  ocean, 
Hii  wild  thoughts  diidain  control. 

Still  intent  upon  the  future, 
Scorning  joys  that  near  him  lie  { 
And,  in  far.aff  regiona,  chaiing 
Fhantomi  that  for  ever  fly. 

But  Woman  leadi  the  wanderer,  with  a  gUnce, 
Back  to  the  stem  realitiea  oi  life ; 
And  from  the  trackleaa  Futnre  tunia  hia  Uunighta. 
A  gentle  monilreas  I    She  aiill  remaina 
Natare'a  troe  daughter,  with  retiring  grace^ 
Confiding  in  her  mother'a  fostering  care. 

Fierce  are  Man'e  nngovemed  paoiont 
-  Aa  the  torrent  in  its  course, 
O'er  tlie  feeble  mounda  of  duty 
Buahing,  tvlth  deali^ctive  force. 

Ever  building,  still  destroying. 
Wishes  countless  as  they're  vain, 
Lilce  the  fabled  heads  of  Hydra 
Falling  but  to  rise  again. 

But  Woman,  satisfied  xvith  quiet  fame. 
Gathers  (he  transient  blossom  of  to.day. 
And  tends  and  watches  it  with  pious  care ; 


JEBVIS,  M.P. 

More  powerful  in  her  narrow  sphere  than  Man 
Amid  the  maxe  of  science  tanging  free^ 
Or  wandering  in  the  poet's  wide  domain. 

Harsh  is  Man's  unbending  spirit ; 
Not  like  Woman's  gentler  soul. 
Yielding  up  her  thoughts  and  feclinp 
To  Affection's  soft  controL 

Haughty,  reckless,  self.sufficing. 
Cold,  and  pitileu  at  best ; 
Struggles,  wrongs,  and  disappointments, 
Only  steel  At*  stubborn  breast. 

But  as  the  Eolian  harp  melodious  thrills 
Responsive  to  the  zephyr's  lightest  breath. 
Thus  Woman,  ever  sensitive  and  kind, 
The  faintest  image  of  distress  alarms ; 
Her  loving  bosom  throbs,  and  from  her  eye 
The  gath'ring  tears  of  tendemeu  fall  fast. 

Stem  is  Man,  unjust,  and  cruel, 
Prone  to  combat  and  rebel ; 
In  his  breast,  as  in  a  dungeon, 
All  the  unruly  passions  dwell. 

Weakness  sinks  beneath  hia  fury ; 
While  to  realma  beyond  his  sway, 
Startled  by  the  voice  of  Discord, 
Mercy  shrinks  appall'd  away. 

But  Woman,  armed  with  gentleness  and  grace, 
Pleads  with  her  eloquent  imploring  looks 
For  him  whom  stem  Oppression  tramples  down. 
She  soothes  and  mitigates  the  wrath  of  those 
Whom  deadly  hate  inspires ;  uniting  hearts 
Which,  but  fbr  her,  had  been  eatianged  for  ever. 


THE  ASTRONOMER  MAIX3RE  LUI. 
BY  ROBEET  DILLON  BROWNE,  M.P. 


Oft,  in  the  playfulness  of  youth, 

I  smiled  at  ])riadom's  lore  ; 
The  solemn  brow  of  sombre  Truth 

I  Ihoaghi  was  wrinkled  o'er  ; 
Pmdish  philosophy,  I  ssid, 

Miicht  chasten  every  feature ; 
But  Pleasure — careless,  artless  maid_ 

Is  twice  as  true  to  Nature. 
When  Science  tum'd,  with  dreary  look, 
The  leaves  of  her  ungainly  book, 
I  said,  the  dotard  fool  mui-t  dream 

Who'd  turn  the  leaves  with  thee ; 
The  bard  that  sang  by  Avon's  stream 

Has  brighter  cliaims  for  me. 
And,  musing  over  Livy's  page, 
I  thought  the  Syracusan  sage 

Deserved  not  half  the  glory 
or  that  heroic,  faithful  band. 
Who  straggled  for  their  native  land, 
While  he  was  trncing  on  the  sand 

What  never  lived  in  story. 
And  when  I  mark'd  the  hectic  streak 
On  Study's  pale  and  fevered  cheek. 
And  saw  my  comrades  trace  sfiir 


The  twinklings  of  some  silent  star, 
I  said  to  each,  in  playful  mirth. 

Why  gaze  on  lights  above  you  ? 
Oh,  rather  seek  some  maid  of  earth, 

And  make  her  warmly  love  yon. 
But  now  I  follow  in  its  flight 

One  star,  though  tempests  lower, 
And  clouds  may  hide  it  from  my  sight  ( 

For  Ellen,  in  her  lonely  bower. 
Has  sworn  to  watch  its  golden  light 

At  the  same  dreary  hour. 
And  when  we  see  that  orb  arise, 

And  tinge  the  mountain-heather. 
Our  souls  they  mix  their  waimest  sighs, 

And  fondly  beat  together. 
Oh,  if  that  little  star  could  hear 

My  vows,  and  share  each  feeling, 
And  whisper  to  my  lady's  ear, 

Each  thought  of  mine  revealing— 
rd  say,  though  far  thy  boy  may  be. 

His  spirit  ne'er  shall  rove; 
And  she  would  whisper  back  to  me, 

How  changeleu  was  her  love  t 
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BY  AMELIA  OPIG. 


0»  iho  S6t1i  of  the  7th  month — that  is,  in 
cofflmon  parlance,  on  the  S6th  of  July — 1835, 
I  Tent  on  board  the  Lord  Liverpool  steamer, 
boand  for  Ostend.  We  had  a  long  and  disagree- 
able passage,  and  were  glad  when  we  reached 
the  ihore  earljr  the  next  morning.  After  a  hasty 
breakfast  and  a  walk  ronnd  the  town,  I  was 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  the  passage-boat,  set- 
ting off  for  Bmges.  - 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  pleasure  of  gliding 
along  this  canal,  bat  it  exceeded  my  expecta- 

.       tions  ;  this  was  owing,  probably,  to  the  delight- 

)f  fnl  contrast  which  it  afforded  to  the  rough  sea, 
and  the  painful  scene  of  the  preceding  day  and 
Bight.  Smooth,  wide,  sparkling  waters  were 
beneath  and  around  us,  and  a  bright  blue  sky 
was  orer  our  heads.  We  had  an  agreeable  and 
instructive  conversation  where  I  was  seated  ;  for 
1  had  fonnd  some  pleasing  acquaintances  of  mine 
09  board  the  steamboat,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  Bmges  ;  and  our  party  was  joined  by  two  other 
fidlow-passengers,  brothers,  whose  connexions 
vere  known  to  me,  and  who  added  much  to  the 

I,      pleasure  of  the  voyage  down  the  canal. 

'  No  scene  could  be  more  opposite  to  my  love 

tt  the  sublime  and  picturesque  than  that  afforded 

I  by  the  well-cnitivated  banks  on  which  we  gazed  : 
but  there  was  in  everything  aronnd  us  a  calm, 
eheeifttl,  eomfortable  appearance,  which  struck  s 
pfeamrable  chord  in  my  heart;  and  I  should  not 
hare  been  sorry  to  enjoy  for  many  honrs  the  mo- 
aotmioas  but  soothing  gliding  of  the  trechscuyt. 
Sooner,  therefore,  than  I  desired,  did  the  pale 
gray  towers  of  Brnges,  rising  in  the  distance, 
break  on  the  monotony  of  the  view,  while  the 
deerfal  sound  of  the  bells  seemed  to  chime  out 

•      ovr  welcome. 

We  reached  Bruges  by  half-past  nine  in  the 
■aomiog,  having  left  Ostend  at  half-past  six. 

The  eonseiousness  that  we  were  in  a  Catholic 
conntry  was  immediately  forced  upon  us ;  for  it 
was  not  only  the  Sabbath  day,  but  it  was  the 
Fete  de  St  Jacques,  and  preparations  for  it  were 
making  in  every  street.  From  the  windows  and 
balconies,  as  we  passed  along,  we  saw  tapestry, 
gay  silken  draperies,  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
huging  down ;  and,  before  some  of  the  doors,  the 
street  appeared  carpeted :  but  probably  this  seem- 
iig  carpet  was  made  of  the  leaves  and  petals  of 
flowers,  mixed  with  coloured  sands  or  earths;  such 
carpets  being,  as  I  was  informed,  frequently  com. 
pesed  on  snch  occasions.  Thisinformstion explain. 
•d  to  me  a  passage  in  one  of  Madame  de  S&vigne's 
letters  which  I  had  not  been  able  previously  to 
vadentand.  She  says,  that  when  the  Prince  de 
CvaU  gaxe  Lonis  the  Fourteenth  a  most  magni- 
fleaateirtertainment  atChantilly^thsKing  supped 
ik  s  Mom  tapUtS  de  jonquilleg,  (carpeted  with 
JwUnill,)  which  cost  a  thousand  erownt  I  and 
fMde4  indeed  was  I  to  conceive  hew  these  frag- 
nafeMlilaviljr  flowers  eonld  have  been  disposed 
if  ttnwed  Uke  mhet  on  the. 


floor :  but  now  I  feel  sure  that  they  were  plucked 
off  their  stalks,  and  pressed  so  closely  together, 
that  they  formed  one  brilliant,  compact,  thick- 
woven  carpet,  to  the  eye,  while  every  foot  that 
trod  on  it  forced  from  the  bruised  materials  the 
most  delicious  odour.  The  less  costly  carpet  to 
do  honour  to  St  James,  was  certainly  not  frag, 
rant,  but  it  was  calculated  to  attract  the  eye  of 
a  stranger  unused  to  snch  sights ;  and  some  of  ui 
were  not  sorry  that  we  arrived  to  witness  a  scend 
we  could  not  have  beheld  in  England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  chimes  from  the  tall 
tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville*  were  sweetly  and  al- 
most  incessantly  playing,  and  seemed  to  suit  the 
brilliancy  of  the  streets,  and  the  evident  excite, 
ment  of  the  people.  These  chimes  are  reckoned 
the  finest  in  Europe ;  and  they  play  four  times 
in  an  hour,  by  means  of  machinery.t 

There  is  a  Protestant  church  at  Bruges,  in 
which  service  is  performed  every  Sabbath  day, 
and  my  companions  went  to  it  soon  after  we 
reached  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  that  truly  excel- 
lent hotel,  in  which  we  took  up  our  abode.  They 
returned  time  enough  to  dine  at  the  table  d'hote 
at  an  early  hour,  and  at  five  we  set  off  to  follow 
the  procession  of  St  Jacques. 

It  was  begun  by  the  priest  carrying  the  host 
under  a  splendid  canopy,  bnt  preceded,  on  this 
occasion,  by  a  white  bust  of  the  saint,  on  a  sort 
of  sarcophagus  of  black  and  gold,  which  was  raised 
high  enough  to  be  seen  by  every  one  as  it  passed 
along.  Where  what  is  called  a  reposoirf  was 
erected  the  procession  stopped,  and  the  priest 
deposited  the  host  on  the  altar,  on  each  side  of 
which  stood  high  and  beautiful  orange  trees  and 
oleander*  (the  Persian  rose)  in  full  bloom.  Then 
mass  was  performed,  and  offerings  made  by  many 
of  the  bye-standers. 

But  the  procession  owed  much  of  its  charm«, 
in  my  eyes,  to  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Bruges  ; 
for  finer  forms  and  lovelier  faces  I  never  saw. 
I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  lower  classes 
have  now  generally  adopted  the  dress  of  the 
Parisian  population,  and  that  they  have  laid  aside 
the  black  "  faille,"  or  long  scarf,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  cloak  as  well  as  veil,  and  is  stiU 
worn  both  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels. 

That  evening,  much  to  our  regret,  the  M  s 
left  us  fb  pursue  their  journey  to  Neufch4tel ; 
and  the  next  morning  I,  with  equal  regret,  bade 
farewell  to  my  other  companions,  who  proceeded 
by  the  canal  to  Ghent. 

I  stayed  to  see  something  more  of  the  town,  to 
observe  those  curioutly  ornamented  gahle*  which 

*  Commonly  ao  called ;  but  its  naX  name  is  said  to  ke 
"  Le«  Ualles." 

f  This  machinery  consliti  of  an  anormoni  bran  cylin. 
der,  acting  like  the  l»iTel  of  an  organ,  and  letting  In  mo. 
tlon  the  keji  of  the  imtrument:  bnt  on  Sabbath  days, 
from  half-pait  eleven  to  twelve,  the  chimes  are  played  by 
a  mntidan. 

X  Htrt,  rqiosoir  utaos  an  altar. 
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it  has  in  common  with  other  Flemish  towns,  and 
to  visit  some  of  its  public  bnildings.  But  my 
principal  reason  for  prolonging  my  stay  was  to 
visit  the  convent  of  the  Austin  nuns,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  called,  the  Convent  des  Dames  Ang. 
laises* — (the  English  ladies.)  One  of  these  nuns 
I  had  known  from  my  childhood ;  she  was  a  na- 
tive of  my  own  city,  and  she  came  thither  from 
Bruges  to  visit  her  parents,  before  she  took  the 
final  vows,  and  bade,  a*  the  believed,  a  last  fare- 
well  to  England. 

'  During  her  stay  at  N.,  I  was  introduced  to  her, 
wid  I  thought  it  a  feather  in  my  cap  (to  use  a 
common  phrase)  to  be  able  to  say,  when  I  heard 
she  was  professed,  that  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
real  nun— that  tomething  so  unlike  any  other 
being  of  my  acquaintance :  but  I  wished  much 
that  I  could  have  seen  her  in  her  dress !  Little 
did  I  think  this  wish  was  so  near  being  accom- 
plished ;  for  sister  R.  was  too  soon  convinced 
that  she  had  not  yet  bidden  England  farewell 
for  ever.  The  Austin  nuns  were  forced  to  fly 
to  England,  to  escape  from  revolutionary  horrors, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gage  kindly  allowed  them  to 
take  refuge  in  his  ancient  seat  near  Bury  St 
Edmunds.  And  there  I  visited  them  in  the  year 
»  ■'  ;  there  I  attended  vespers,  and  was  made 
known  to  the  Abbess— a  noble>looking  woman, 
and  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Such  visits  were  then  quite  new  to  me;  and 
this  left  so  pleasant  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  J  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  my  friend  at 
tier  own  home;  and  having  sent  word  to  the 
Movent,  by  one  of  the  boardersthere,  who  dined 
•t  our  table  d'hote,  that  I  should  call  the  next 
day,  I  trusted  J  should  not  be  disappointed. 
But,  alas  1  I  was.  The  dear  old  nun  said  that  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  see  me ;  and,  no  doubt, 
■he  was  glad  of  so  sufficient  an  excuse;  for, 
though  the  sight  of  her  would  have  been  in> 
teresting  to  my  feelings,  by  recalling  some  plea- 
sant recollections  of  days  for  ever  gone,  and 
ever  dear,  the  sight  of  me  could  only  have 
recalled  persons,  scenes,  and  places,  which  <he 
probably  wished  to  forget;  and  even  with  Hen- 
grave,  her  place  of  refuge,  she  could  have  no 
very  pleasant  association.  Besides,  i  have  since 
recollected  that  I  sent  her  my  married  name, 
•nd  no  other,  and  I  was  not  married  when  I 
called  on  her  at  Hengrave ;  therefore  the  could 
have  considered  me  only  as  an  intrutivt  tfran- 
.  ger,  though  I  came  from  her  native  place.  At 
the  time,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  exceeding- 
ly disappointed;  though  I  was  made  some  amends 
by  pleasant  conversation  with  the  Superior  and 
others  of  the  sisters,  especially  With  a  very 
.  agreeable  Englishwoman,  the  sister  of  a  friend 
of  mine ;  and  I  s^w  the  beautiful  chapel,  having 
regretted,  with  the  obliging  nuns,  that  I  had 
Bot  come  when  the  King  and  Queen  did ;  for 
'  then  I  might  have  been  permitted  to  see  the 
whole  convent,  which  is  a  very  large  and  hand- 
some btiilding. 


*  'This  convent  wai  founded  more  than  a  centnrx  ago, 
for  forty  hnai,  natives  of  Bag  land  anl  Inlsadi 


Having  heard  that  a  grand  archery  meeting, 
at  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had  been 
expected  to  shoot,  but  to  which  he  had  sent  a 
deputy,  had  been  held  the  preceding  day,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  convent,  and  was  then 
still  going  en,  \  resolved  to  drive  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  having  first  been  assured  by  my 
commissionnaire,  or  guide,  that  I  should  be  ad- 
mitted. The  Society  of  Archers  here  is  a  very 
ancient  institution.  It  was  originally  established 
for  the  defence  of  the  city :  but,  happy  change  1 
it  is  now  kept  up  for  amusement' only. 

Five  prizes  annually  are  given  by  the  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  silver  cups  and  candlesticks. 
For  these  the  archers  shoot  at  five  small  birds, 
not  larger  than  a  sparrow,  made  of  wood,  and 
silvered  over:  these  are  hung  on  the  edge  of 
a  very  lofty  pole,  which  stands  on  anexoeed- 
ingly  high  motint  of  green  smooth-shaven  turf. 
On  the  same  pole  are  hung  gilt  balls,  which  are 
aimed  at  by  the  archers  when  the  birds  are  shot 
o£F.  At  the  very  top  of  the  pole  hung  one  of  the 
five  birds,  and  he  who  sHot  it  o£F  was,  I  believe, 
to  have  the  first  prize.  I  could  not  discover  how 
the  birds  were  fastened  to  the  pole,  but  probably 
by  means  of  wires  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that 
they  must  be  excellent  marksmen  who  hit  either 
the  birds  or  the  balls.  I  entered  the  enclosure^ 
a  spacious  greto  field,  or  close,  in  the  midst  of 
the  pasture ;  and  it  was  a  striking  scene.  Tha 
mount,  with  the  curious  erection  on  its  top,  first 
attracted  ray  attention ;  then  the  tents,  full  of 
people  and  refreshments,  whence  occasionally 
were  heard  the  tones  of  the  harp  and  of  a  mili- 
tary band.  But  I  was  most  attracted  by  tha 
shooters  in  their  grass-green  jackets  and  panta- 
loons, and  their  picturesque  green  caps,  in  which 
were  placed,  and  also  in  their  button-holes,  arti- 
ficial rosebuds ;  and  1  found  that  every  archer 
put  a  rosebud  in  his  cap  or  jacket  for  every  time 
he  hit  his  mark  on  the  two  days  of  the  archery. 
Nor  oottld  I  be  blind  to  the  superior  hilarity  in 
the  countenances  of  those  who  most  abounded 
in  these  blooming  proofs  of  skill.  The  field  was 
so  large,  that  there  was  no  crowd  whatever,  and 
the  spectators  stood  in  groups  or  sat  on  benches. 
Amongst  some  of  these  gatherings,  I  saw  as  many 
fine  forms  and  faces  as  I  had  obstrved  on  tha 
preceding  day :  but  these  were  certainly  not  of 
the  same  class,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  deoida 
to  what  grades  in  society  the  persons  assembled 
generally  belonged.  I  at  last  came  to  the  con* 
elusion'^  that  the  shooters,  their  families,  and 
their  friends,  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  tha 
citizens  of  Bruges;  but  that  persons  of  lower 
grades  were  admitted  to  witness  the  sports  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  the  spectators  were  of  tha 
same  class  as  my  commissionnaire,  whom  I  saw 
enjoying  himself  amongst  them.  I  qat  for  soota 
minutes  near  some  beautiful  children,  to  whom 
I  was  an  object  of  evident  wonder :  but  they  wera 
too  well-bred  to  laugh,  as  they  gazed  on  my  sin. 
gular  costume  ;  and  their  parents  were  evident- 
ly persons  of  some  importance. 

But  not  one  word  of  French  eonld  I  hear,  and 
I  nevar  felt  to  ill  at  ease  befora.    At  lenftj^ 
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kMTtrer,  when  I  ■»«  tha  last  bird  totUr  to  itl 
ftU,  aad  when  man^  were  instantly  buriyiog  to 
a  building,  eopported  by  pillars,  and  open  in 
front,  »  gentleman  politely  addreaaed  me  in 
French,  and  begged  to  conduct  me  to  the  build- 
ing before  ua.  There  ha  gave  me  a  aeat,  and 
left  me  without  explaining  what  I  came  to  see : 
but  that  aoon  explained  itself  in  some  measure ; 
for,  looking  behind  me,  I  saw  the  glittering 
priaca  arranged  in  order ;  and  then  I  saw  two 
latga  raaes  at  the  top  of  a  long  table,  before 
which  atood  a  gentleman,  without  his  coat,  and 
with  hia  ahirt-aleeve  turned  up  to  the  elbow  of 
the  right  arm,  prepared  to  plunge  that  arm  into 
the  Taacs.  Ag^ain  did  I  lament  my  ignorance  of 
the  Flemiah  language,  for  I  wanted  to  asic  so 
many  qnestions  :  but  I  had  now  no  opportunity, 
canld  1  hare  done  it  with  any  hope  of  obtain- 
ing  an  answer ;  for  every  one  was  engrossed 
with  what  was  going  forward.  The  gentleman 
at  the  table  plunged  his  naked  arm  into  one  of 
the  vaaci,  and  drew  ont  a  folded  paper,  which 
ha  handed  to  the  gentleman  who  had  addressed 
■e,  and  he  read  it  aloud  ;  on  which  there  was  a 
sort  of  shouting;  while  the  arm  again  disap- 
peared in  the  second  vase,  and  thence  came 
another  paper,  which  was  read  aloud  by  the 
same  gentleman,  and  then  there  waa  another 
shout.  Thia  process  continued  some  minutes, 
and  the  only  variety  in  it  was  the  varying 
ieadnesa  and  length  of  the  different  shouts.  I 
therefore  concluded  that  the  papers  contained 
the  namea  of  the  successful  archers,  and  of  the 
priae  vt  prises  each  had  gained ;  and  that  the 
diierenea  of  the  shouts,  in  their  length  and  loud- 
ness, depended  either  on  the  degree  of  favour 
with  which  the  shooter  waa  regarded  by  his  fel. 
low-eitiaenB,  or  on  the  number  of  auccessful  shots 
wUd  the  paper  read  recorded.  But  I  at  last 
grew  weary  of  conjecturing,  and  weary  of  listen- 
ing to  sounds  of  joy-in  which  1  could  not  parti- 
cipate, and  of  witnessing  the  evideneea  of  auccesa 
in  which  I  could  talce  no  interest ;  therefore, 
thinking  that  my  situation  was  rather  a  ridicu- 
loas  one,  and  feeling  that  truly  unpleasant  con- 
sdowsacss  of  being  alone  and  joyless  in  a  joyous 
crowd,  I  laft  my  aeat,  and  went  in  search  of  my 
gnide,  who  asked  me  if  Madame  would  not  stay 
and  see  the  prizes  given :  but  I  told  him  I  was 
^■ita  aatiafied,  and,  hastening  to  my  carriage, 
hnie  him  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  me  to  the 
heapital  of  8t  Jean.  There  I  waa  shewn  some 
vary  cwrioaa  pictures  by  Hemling :  but  they  have 
hmat  so  wfieB  and  so  well  described,  that  I  ahall 
art  nntar  into  any  detaila  eonceming  them. 
Tijt  iM^ital  ia  nnder  the  care  of  Sisters  of 
Ghaaity,  iHio  tend  the  sick  and  wounded  in  spa- 
aiena  and  clean  wards ;  and  the  garden  ia  exten- 
afa*.  The  large  ooen  hall  is  a  very  ancient 
QttS*  nfttrtment,  with  lofty  pillars.  The 
Aim  van  eivU,  bat  not  at  all  inclined  to 
MMHM;  which  I  imputed  to  their  probably 
Adt  kiMwledge  of  the  French  language. 

^fyamtiti^B  vaa  to  the  school  of  the  Abb^ 
liiWi  ;  >Mii»nl  for  poor  girls,  who  are  taught 
Am  to  vmn  that  handiMie  lace  known  by 


the  name  of  Valenciennes.  I  waa  advised  to  ge 
to  this  establishment  by  one  of  the  Austin  nuns, 
or  I  should  have  missed  seeing  one  of  the  most 
interesting  inatitutiona  in  Bruges.  I  was  most 
courteously  received  by  the^aperior,  the  head  of 
eleven  sisters,  who  attend  on  170  girla;  and 
everything  wore  the  appearance  of  cleanlinesa, 
convenience,  and  induatry.  I  found  all  the  girls 
at  work,  and  the  Superior  reading  beside  them ; 
and  I  waa  so  charmed  with  the  latter,  that  I  felt 
unwilling  to  depart.  Her  fine  eyes  retained 
some  of  the  brilliancy  of  youth,  and  her  counte- 
nance waa  beaming  with  benevolence. 

"  You  must  see  our  chapel,"  she  said,  "  before 
you  go,  and  I  will  conduct  you  thither." 

Pleased  waa  I  when,  on  entering,  I  found  I 
eould,  with  a  safe  conscience,  praise  its  excel- 
lence in  such  glowing  terms  as  repaid  my  amiable 
guide  for  her  trouble.  That  chapel  is,  indeed, 
the  perfection  of  simple  yet  costly  beauty  1  It 
is  entirely  of  white  marble  and  gold ;  and  the 
friezes  and  bas-relievos  have  no  colour  in  themj 
save  shades  of  grey  and  black.  It  was  unlike 
any  chapel  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  did  not  at  all 
exaggerate  in|the  praises  which  I  uttered.  "  Do 
come  and  see  me  again,"  said  the  kind  little 
nun :  but  I  could  not ;  and  reluctantly  I  bade  hei 
farewell. 

My  last  visit  waa  to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  whose  various  beauties  have  been  so  fro* 
qnently  and  powerfully  narrated,  that  I  ahall  be 
very  brief  in  my  mention  of  them.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  elaborately  carved  in  wood,  is  eminently 
beautiful  as  a  worlc  of  art  of  that  kind ;  and  the 
confessionals  also  were  well  deserving  of  notice. 
In  a  aide  chapel,  is  a  very  striking  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  by,  Michael  Angelo. 
In  another  chapel,  in  the  same  aisle,  are  the 
tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  of  Mary  hia  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Empe. 
ror  MaximUian.  The  effigies  of  both  father  and 
daughter,  made  of  copper,  richly  gilt,  repose,  at 
full  length,  on  slabs  of  black  marble.  This  Duke, 
and  this  his  only  child,  were  the  laat  scions  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  the  last  native  sove- 
reigns of  the  Netherlands — an  historical  record 
of  little  interest  to  me.:  but  I  was  interested  in 
seeing  that  this  father  and  daughter,  who  loved 
each  other  tenderly  in  life,  were  not  in  death 
divided.  Nor  could  I  help  feeling  a  soft  of 
affectionate  pity  for  Mary  of  Burgundy,  that 
tender  but  ill-Judging  wife,  who,  in  order  to 
spare  her  imperial  husband  pain,  concealed  from 
every  one  that  she  had  received  an  injury  by  a 
fall  from  her  horse  when  hawking  by  his  side. 
The  truth  was  discovered  too  late  to  save  her 
life  and  that  of  her  unborn  infant.  Thus,  from 
the  kind  but  weak  desire  to  spare  her  affection- 
ate husband  a  slight  uneasiness,  she  was  tha 
means  of  inilicting  on  him  panga  the  most 
severe.  Another  proof,  among  many  others,  of 
the  folly  and  danger  even  of  the  be*t  intentUmed 
concealment. 

Having  now  seen  most  of  the  prominent  ohr 
jects  to  be  visited  in  Burges,  I  resolved  to  delay 
no  longer  roy  departure  for  Ghent :  but  I  waa 
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Mony  to  leave  that  interesting'  city,  with  which 
I  seemed  to  have  been  so  well  and  so  long  ac> 
quainted,  from  perusing  the  pages  of  history  and 
romance,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  even  to 
walk  through  its  comparatively  lonely  streets, 
and  gaze  on  its  painted  and  turreted  gables,  and 
the  ornamented  fronts  of  its  houses,  telling  of 
past  magnificence.  Some  travellers  say  that  it 
has  an  air  of  desolation ;  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  metropolis  should  be 
thus  impressed,  as,  except  on  holidays,  there  are 
few  persons  to  be  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
But  those  who  dwell  in  provincial  towns  are 
not,  I  think,  likely  to  unite  in  this  opinion.  For 
my  part,  I  saw  it  in  such  delightful  weather, 
that  everything  around  looked  bright  and  cheer- 
ful ;  and  I  suspect  that  our  impressions  of  towns, 
and  even  of  faces  and  persons,  are  not  to  be  en> 
tirely  relied  upon,  when  seen  under  a  cloudless 
■ky  and  in  glowing  sunshine. 

DEPARTURE  FOB  GHENT,  AND  VISIT  TO 
THE  GRAND  BE6UINAGK 
Though  I  had  scarcely  been  able  to  sleep,  from 
the  noise  of  children  playing  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  court  under  my  window,  and  from  the  almost 
ceaseless  sound  of  the  carrillon,  I  rose  full  of 
cheerful  expectation  to  prepare  for  my  voyage 
to  Ghent  by  the  treckscuyt,  which  was  to  Set  o£F 
early.  Though  sorry  on  some  accounts  to  quit 
Bruges,  I  was  not  reluctant  to  go  where  I  hoped 
to  find  French  generally  spoken  ;  and,  by  half- 
past  seven  in  the  morning,  I  found  myself  com< 
fortably  seated  on  the  deck  of  a  very  handsome 
barge,  elegantly  fitted  up,  in  the  cabin  of  which 
was  every  accommodation  for  breakfasting  or 
sleeping.  But  I  preferred  remaining  where  I 
could  see  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  banks,  and 
gaze  upon  the  smooth  and  sparkling  water  ,*  en* 
joying  what  the  poet  lanreat  thus  describes — 
"  Europe  can  bout  no  lorelier,  gnodlier  wctnt 
Than  that  throagb  which  onr  pleaiant  panage  lay, 
Bj  fertile  fields,  and  fruitful  fardina  green  { 
The  journey  of  a  bright  autumnal  daj." 
A  Flemish  gentleman  sat  beside  me,  and  a  young 
Englishman  behind  me,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
I  had  a  pleasant  conversation.  He  told  me  he 
lived  at  Bruges,  was  going  to  Ghent  purposely 
to  see  a  picture  exhibiting  there  ;  a  proof  of  his 
fondness  for  art ;  and  he  was  probably  something 
of  an  artist  himself,  as  he  drew  for  me,  on  his 
card,  an  exact  representation  of  the  birds  and  gilt 
balls,  and  the  machine  on  which  they,  trembling, 
hung  at  the  archery  meeting ;  from  him  I  learned 
what  I  have  communicated  respecting  the  So- 
ciety of  Archers.  •  I  was  sorry  when  he  left  the 
deck  for  the  cabin.  The  Flamand  was  very  talka- 
tive and  polite ;  the  other  passenger,  an  English- 
man, who  had  come  with  me  from  the  hotel, 
where  he  had  arrived  the  day  before,  was  re- 
markably silent,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  "  dolce 
far  niente"  of  his  situation.  But,  much  to  my 
amusement,  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain 
inactive;  for,  as  soon  as  the  noble  towers  of 
Ghent  appeared  in  sight,  the  Flamand  urged 
Um  to  exert  himself  in  my  tervice,  and  super- 


intend the  landing  of  my  baggage  with  propet 
celerity.  He  readily  obeyed  orders ;  and,  with 
our  packages  united  on  one  brouette,  we  direct- 
ed the  porter  to  shew  us  the  way  to  the  Leon  d'or ; 
but  it  was  too  full  to  admit  us,  and  we  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  Flandres,  where  we  immediately 
obtained  excellent  accommodation.* 

As  the  dinner  at  the  table  d'hote  was  over,  we 
agreed  to  dine  together.  My  companion  soon 
told  me  the  short  story  of  his  life.  I  fonnd  h« 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  known  to 
some  friends  of  mine  in  the  place  where  he  re- 
sided ;  that  he  had  been  bred  to  medicine,  but 
on  having  an  independence  left  him,  he  had 
given  up  the  profession,  resolving  to  devote  his 
time  to  travelling ;  and  when  I  last  heard  of  him 
from  a  mutual  acquaintance,  he  was  travelling 
still.  That  evening  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
Beguinage,  which  I  was  impatient  to  see,  having 
heard  and  read  much  of  the  Beguines,  those 
devoted  "  Sisters  of  Charity." 

It  was  as  the  time  of  vespers  drew  near  that 
we  repaired  to  their  spacious  and  very  hand- 
some church ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  dock  struck 
six,  we  saw,  first  one  sister,  and  then  another, 
enter  the  aisle  where  we  stood.  They  wore 
the  usual  dress  of  the  Sceura  de  la  Charit^ ;  bat, 
in  addition,  they  had  a  piece  of  white  linen, 
about  a  yard-and-half  square,  folded  up,  and 
lying  on  the  top  of  their  very  particnlar  cap. 
Immediately  on  entering,  each  youthful  sister 
knelt  down  on  the  pavement,  and  each  elder- 
ly one  on  a  chair :  she  then  took  the  folded 
linen  off  her  head,  shook  it  ont  of  the  folds  in  s 
moment,  with  a  dexterity  which  practice  alone 
couldgive,  and  throwing  it  over  herface  and  shoul- 
ders, she  advanced  farther  into  the  aisle,  knelt 
down  there,  probably  on  her  own  accustomed 
place,  and  became  instantly  a  sort  of  statue  of 
devotion.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  saw  above 
three  hundred  thus  enter,  and  thus  act.  Bnt 
there  were  about  a  dozea  nuns  who  came  in, 
veiled  already  by  a  long  black  mantle,  which  not 
only  fell  over  their  faces,  but  wrapt  their  whole 
persons'round.  These  had  been,  as  I  was  told, 
walking  into  the  town  on  errands  of  business  or 
Christian  kindness,  and  therefore  were  habited 
thus. 

These  black-robed  sisters,  some  of  whom  were 
very  fine  tall  women,  after  the  usual  prottrationa, 
on  entering,  took  their  places  amidst  the  other 
sisters,  and  by  their  sable  garments  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  scene ;  for,  so  many  hundred 
women  kneeling  in  rows,  their  heads  and  shoul- 
ders covered  with  such  thick  white  veils,  looked 
like  so  many  marble  effigies ;  and  though  the 
sight  was  curious  and  impressive,  there  was  a 
great  want  in  it  of  the  picturesque. 

*  Ghent  or  Gaud,  once  the  capital  of  Flanden,  to  aaid 
to  hare  now  about  86,000  inhabitant!.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  it  was  so  laige  that  the  Bnperor  said,  laagh- 
ingly,  that  he  could  put  all  Paris  into  bis  Gaai—{hit 
ghve  ;)  but  it  was  then  deemed  the  largest  city  in  Bonpe, 
and  contained  86,000  houses— 176,000  Inhabitants.  It  to 
said  to  stand  on  twentr^ersa  islands,  which  islands  ars 
connected  by  300  biidfes. 
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At  length  the  organ  sounded ;  some  of  the 
riiter*  ascended  to  the  gallery,  and  vespers  be- 
guL  The  singing,  which  was  entirely  perfurmed 
kf  the  sisters,  appeared  to  me  rather  good  than 
•therwiae,  some  of  the  voices  being  very  fine; 
ud  I  was  mnch  interested  in  watching  the  coun- 
tensnces  and  gestures  of  the  supplicants  near  me. 

Before  a  crucifix  knelt  an  old  man,  with  long 
white  hair,  stretching  out  his  arms,  and  throwing 
Uek  his  head  in  a  manner  so  forced  and  unna- 
taral,  while  his  expression  was  devotional,  that 
I  was  sometimes  afraid  he  was  acting  a  part,  in 
trder  to  attract  attention,  and  perhaps  to  obtain 
thus :  but  I  soon  after  saw  one  of  the  sisters  in 
the  same  extraordinary  position  ;  and,  being  con- 
vinced she  was  in  earnest  in  her  devotions,  I  felt 
aoxioDS  to  kmow  what  such  contortions  meant. 
However,  I  did  not  gain  the  desired  informn. 
two  till  I  reached  Aix  la  Chapelle:  there  I  learnt 
that  the  painful  position  in  question  was  in- 
tended as  an  imitation  of  that  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  crocs. 

During'  the  service,  I  saw  a  sister  come  out  of 
a  door  near  the  altar,  and  go  round  with  a  sort 
•f  open  box  in  her  hand,  to  collect  alms,  as  I 
■apposed.  Much  did  I  dread  her  coming  up  to 
■e,  as  I  had  no  money  in  my  pockets  save  Eng. 
fish  halfpence.  However,  I  gave  them,  and  she 
isemed  not  to  notice  what  my  gift  was.  As  soon 
(s  vespers  were  over,  we  saw  each  white-coifed 
lister  take  off  her  veil,  fold  it  up  carefully,  place 
it  on  her  bead  as  before,  and  quit  the  church ; 
u4  I  returned  home  soon  after,  pleased  with 
having  beheld  a  sight  so  new  and  striking  as  this 
huge  assembly  of  Begutnes  at  vespers. 

These  sisters,  who,  some  say,  derive  their  name 
frsa  the  foundress  of  their  order,  named  Begue, 
live,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  in  separate  houses. 
The  Beguinage  is  almost  a  little  town  of  itself ; 
•ad  en  the  door  of  each  house  is  the  name  of  its 
(■habitant  or  of  her  patron  saint.  1  ventured  to 
■peak  to  sonie  of  the  sisters  whom  I  met  in  one 
•f  the  squares  into  which  the  buildings  are  di- 
vided :  but  they  smiled,  shook  their  heads,  and 
■aswered  me  in  Flemish  ;  and  I  went  to  rest, 
•gain  deploring  my  ignorance. 

VISIT  TO  THE  MAISON  DE  DETENTION  LE 

GRAND,  OR  PRISON  OP  GBENT. 
I  had  heard  so  much  of  this  prison,  that  I  had 
•  strong  desire  to  visit  it.     Therefore,  before  I 
left  London,  I  requested  the  Belgian  Minieter, 
Msariear  de  Vandeveyer,  would  be  bo  good  as  give 
■sa  letter  to  the  governor  or  commandant  of  the 
establishment,  and  he  kindly  granted  my  request. 
Aseerdingiy,    I  drove   to  the  prison  the  morn- 
ing afler  my  arrival,  accompanied  by  my  country- 
■aa  aad  fellow  lodger,  with  my  letter  in  my 
and  it   was  immediately  carried  to   the 
who  was  so  obliging  as  to  go  over 
At  Mtablishment  with  us  himself. 
lUi  ptimta  was  celebrated,  even  before  it  had 
1  Ha  preaeot  advantages.    It  is  on  record, 
I  itmncHi  the  philanthropist  proposed  it  as  a 
'to  etlur  countries;   and  the   plans  of 
ttbfcaOiing  I>«vB  ^en  imitated  in  the  United 
Bfc  tnr.— Toi.  Tn. 


States,  in  London,  and  in  Pnlssta  j  but  I  believe 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  American  prisooa 
have  reached  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence, 
that  they  now  deserve  to  be  held  up  as  models 
themselves.  The  form  is  that  of  an  immense 
octagon  ;  and  it  ijs  agreeably  situated  on  that 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  Bruges  canal,  which 
serves  as  a  public  walk  :  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
water  is  advantageous  ;  because  it  facilitates  the 
transportation  of  different  sorts  of  merchandise. 

It  might  be  tedious,  were  I  to  detail  the  pro. 
gross  by  which  this  prison  reached  its  present 
degree  of  excellence.  I  shall,  therefore,  onlj 
speak  of  it  as  it  now  is. 

It  is  large  enough  to  hold  8,600  prisoners, 
and  its  vastness  and  airiness  strikes  one  on  every 
side;  but  hitherto  the  number  of  inmates  has 
never  exceed  1300. 

As  capital  punishnKnt  has  been  mercifully 
abolished  in  Ghent,  and  also,  I  believe,  through- 
out Belgium,  the  doom  of  those  who  are  cun. 
demned  to  die  is  always  changed  to  that  of  per- 
petual imprisonment ;  and  they  are  confided, 
not  only  to  the  care  of  the  garrison,  which  is 
changed  every  day,  but  to  the  vigilance  of  a 
commander,  of  a  sub-commander,  of  four  guards 
of  the  first  class,  or  sergeants,  of  a  porter,  and 
of  twenty-seven  guards  of  the  second  class,  or 
turnkeys ;  which  arrangements  must  involve  a 
degree  of  trouble  and  expense  that  a  cuntinu. 
ance  of  capital  punishment  would  have  prevented 
— an  honourable  proof  of  the  disinterested  hu* 
manity  and  benevolence  of  the  Government.  It 
has  been  observed,  that,  on  entering  that  part  of 
the  building  which  contains  the  dwellings  and 
workshops  of  some  of  the  male  prisoners,  one 
might  suppose  one's  self  in  a  manufactory  rather 
than  in  a  jail,  from  the  sound  of  the  looms  and 
hammers.  There  are  350  weavers'  frames  in  full 
use,  which  employ  700  individuals  ;  converting 
what  in  former  days  was  a  scene  painful  to  view 
into  one  of  cheerful  industry. 

There  were  1300  prisoners  when  we  vent  round 
the  prison,  300  of  whom  were  women. 

We  were  shewn  into  a  room  in  which  were 
many  murderers ;  and  as  I  stood  opposite  to  one 
of  them,  trying  to  raise  my  eyes  to  his  face  unob- 
served, I  fancied  his  were  fixed  on  me  with  such 
a  ferocious  expression,  that  it  almost  seemed  aa 
ifhe  wished  to  add  one  more  to  the  number'of  mur- 
ders which  he  had  committed — namely,  five  in  allt 
But  be  was  excusable  in  resenting  my  intru. 
sion  into  bis  presence  from  mere  curiosity,  and 
without  any  intention  of  even  attempting  to  do 
him  good  ;  therefore,  with  rather  an  upbraiding 
conscience,  as  well  as  agitated  nerves,  I  hurried 
from  the  apartment. 

These  criminals,  eight  I  think  in  number,  were 
hard  at  work,  watched  over  by  one  of  the  gen> 
d'arroes,  who  keeps  them  from  uttering  a  word. 
I  understood  that  meals  are  eaten  and  work 
done  throughout  the  prison  in  absolute  silence. 
I  also  understood  that  the  prisoners  sleep  ia 
separate  cells,  so  contrived,  that  their  nights  aa 
well  as  days  are  passed  in  silence.  But,  in  an 
account  of  this  prison,  published  so  lately  as 
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1834,  I  find  that  the  mim  sleep  usually  two  in  a 
cell  "  in  the  premier  qu^rtier" — that  i»,  irbere 
th?  workmen  and  manufacturers  are — who  doubt- 
less make  themselves  amends  in  the  night  for 
the  painful  restraint  put  on  their  tongues  in  %\ie 
daf.  As  far  i$  I  am  capable  of  judging,  the 
prison  fpod^ — into  details  of  which  it  is  not  dv- 
sirable  that  I  should  enter — is  good,  nntritious, 
«nd  sufficient. 

We  went  from  tlje  murderers'  room  into  an 
apartment  of  ipimense  length  and  size,  quite  full 
of  looms  ;  between  two  rows  of  which  we  passed 
^long  ;  and  erer^  loom  had  its  occupants. 

The  men  at  work  were  confined,  1  bejieva,  for 
various  offences,  and  of  different  degrees,  but 
pone  of  them  were  there  for  life ;  but  I  won- 
dered how  thef  could  live  in  sijch  an  atmosphere 
as  they  were  breathing  then,  and  did  breathe 
9rerf  day.  It  was  clo8e,rfastidf  and  eiiffocating, 
from  the  crowd  assembled  there  ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  every  window  was  closed ! 

They  were  weaviiu;  trowsers  of  a  very  coarse 
piaterial  for  the  army :  but  I  hurried  over  my 
examination  of  the  manufactures ;  because  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  breathe,  and  dared  qot  shew  that 
I  suffered,  lest  1  should  remind  the  poor  men  of 
their  owp  trials ;  and  I  hastened  to  the  open  air 
as  sopn  as  I  possibly  could.  When  therp,  I 
eagerly  asked  the  commandant  why  the  windows 
were  not  open ;  and  he  told  me,  it  was  because 
the  admission  of  air  instantly  broke  the  thread 
in  the  looms ;  but,  at  the  epd  of  every  two  hours, 
they  were  marched  oat,  and  all  the  doors  and 
windows  thrown  open  to  ventilate  the  apart- 
ment thoroughly. 

I  asked  him  if  the  thread  could  not  be  har- 
dened by  some  chemical  process  ;  but  he  assured 
me  that  pvery  possible  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain  {  and  he  believed  that,  after  they  had  been 
at  work  half  an  hour,  they  were  not  conscious  of 
tha  unpleasantness  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  pro- 
bably he  was  right.  I  was  gratified  to  see  the 
pleased  expression  of  the  prisoners'  facee  when 
they  saw  the  commandant.  They  seemed  to 
receive  him  as  a  welcome  friend ;  and  if  he  was 
the  governor  of  this  jail  in  the  year  183i  as 
well  as  in  1835,  be  was  fully  deserving  of  their 
grateful  regard ;  for  be  put  a  stop  to  the  in- 
fliction of  strokes  and  blows  by  the  whip  and  the 
■tick,  and  no  inconvenience  has  ever  resulted  from 
It.  The  only  existing  punishments  at  present  are 
the  privation  of  liberty  during  holidays,  impri- 
sonment in  a  dungeon  for  three  months  at  most, 
bread  and  water  from  one  day  to  another  ;  and, 
if  necessary  in  extreme  cases,  the  shirt  of  iron 
ts  put  00,  whifb  prevents  the  slightest  motion. 
There  are  three  floors,  along  each  of  which  run 
tliree  long  open  galleries,  that  lead  into  the 
cells ;  and  behind  these  are  the  workshops.  The 
eelle  are  airy,  and,  as  well  as  the  mattrasses, 
fheets,  and  piUowi,  look  clean  and  comfortable. 
Thp  door  of  each  cpll  opens  on  the  gallery,  and 
ia  numbered.  It  is  also  furnished  with  a  sort  of 
interior  "  trappe,"  or  wooden  window,  which 
opens  and  shuts  at  the  will  of  tl^e  prisonar,  and 
makei  a  sort  of  table  when  half  raised. 


We  nest  visited  the  female  prisoners,  who  were 
also  hard  at  work  ;  some  weaving,  soi^e  sewing, 
some  knitting.  Their  head-dress,  though  clean,  ia 
80  ugly  and  unbecoming,  thi^t  it  must  mortify 
and  pull  down  their  wopian's  pride,  however  great 
it  might  have  bepn ;  but,  perhaps,  (hey  think  it 
becoming,  and  might  hava  been  equally  astonished 
at  the  ugliness  of  mine.  Among  these  300  wo. 
men,  there  was  not  one  murderess  ;  an  exemp- 
tion honourable  to  the  sex :  but,  though  my  .sex's 
pride  might  be  gratified,  my  pride,  as  a  British 
woman,  was  brought  very  low ;  for  I  could  not 
bnt  own  to  myself,  that,  in  my  country,  it  would 
be  rare  indeed,  among  300  female  prisoners,  not 
to  find  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder. 

To  what  is  this  owing?  Doubtless,  to  the 
quantity  of  ardent  spirits  that  is  drunk  by  women 
in  Britain ;  for  the  newspapers  are  daily  filled 
with  details  of  the  drunkenness  of  women,  and 
of  its  murderous  results ;  and  whan,  in  their 
fearful  inebriety,  they  do  pot  commit  murder 
themselves,  they  often  lose  their  lives  in  drunkea 
squabbles  with  their  intoxicated  husbands.* 
And  this  goes  on,  in  spite  of  Tamperanea  and 
Tee-totol  societies !  However,  this  is  no 
prpof  thbt  they  are '  not,  every  day,  doing 
more  and  more  good :  but,  while  murders  are 
constantly  held  up  to  public  view,  the  suc- 
cesses of  private  '  philanthropists  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  comparative  obscurity ;  and, 
as  destructive  storms,  are  recorded  in  the  jour, 
nals,  with  all  their  fearful  details,  while  no  one 
thinks  of  describing  the  course  of  the  quipt  but 
useful  river,  which,  as  it  glides  along,  fertilises 
the  soil  around,  and  confers  the  blessing  of  plenty; 
r:— so,  >rhi|e  murders  are,  by  means  of  the  press, 
bruited  about  England,  thousands  of  tee-totallers 
may  assemble  and  drink  their  tea  together,  in. 
creasingin  numbersevery  day,  diffusing  tbeirbano- 
ficial  influence  around,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
To  these  useful  societies,  I  can  bid  God  spaed  j 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  owing  to  their  exertions 
the  number  of  murders  which  disgrace  our  calen- 
dar will  rapidly  decrease,  and  that  the  women  of 
Britain  will  one  day  as  rarely  deserve  t)ie  name 
of  murderess  as  the  women  of  Belgiupi. 

What  a  digression !  I  must  hasten  back  to 
the  prison. 

Having  trespassed  an  unreasonable  time  on  the 
commandant's  patience  and  politeness,  we  pre- 
pared to  bid  him  farewell ;  but  we  had  one  thing 
more  to  see,  namely,  tha  e^eellent  contrivance 
by  which,  in  case  of  revolt,  all  egress  was  imma- 
diately  prevented.  This  is  by  means  of  a  thick 
screen  or  wall  of  cast  iron,  which  would  let  dawn 
before  the  gates,  on  a  signal  given,  and  would 
immediately  make  escape  impossible. 

We  then  took  our  leave  of  our  plaaeisg,  kiiuj, 
and  intelligent  conductor ;  who,  whan  ha  bade 
us  farewell,  advised  us  to  visit  certain  ot&er  in* 
stitutions,  and  to  use  bl«  name  for  our  introdne. 
tion.  These  institutions  were :  The  Sourdo 
Muats,  (the  deaf  and  dumb ;}  La  Maison  das 

*  How  awfully  was  this  malt  ibewD  very  latd^  U 

tbecaisof  JlohaLefs. 
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Ali^nes  Homtnea,  (the  madhouse  for  men ;)  and 
Lk  Muson  des  Alienees  Femmes^  (the  msdiiouse 
for  women.) 

Bat  before  I  quit  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
I  miiat  veature  a  few  obiervationa  on  the  prison 
«f  Gbent )  and  sorry  am  I  to  saf  that  they  cao- 
BOt  all  be  favourable  ones ;  for  there  is  a  for- 
nidaUe  want  of  classification  in  the  establish' 
mcnt }  a  fault  which  is  well  painted  out  in  the 
frtnch  Quidt  det  Feyagturt  d  la  Yitte  de  QoMd, 
■ad  which  I  have  heard  members  of  the  Prisqn 
DIseipIiiie  Society  in  England  eensure  in  terins 
eeoTijioingly  eloquent.  But  when  I  consider  the 
prof  rasaiva  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  arrangement  qf  this  noble  and  ^Soiept  build- 
ing j  when  I  vemsmber  that  in  this  Catholic 


establishment,  where  the  majority  are  Catholics, 
an  hundred  Protestants  are  allowed  to  have  a 
minister  of  their  own  persuasion;  and  that  a  short 
primary  instruction  is  given  regularly  to  the  men 
by  a  preceptor,  and  to  the  women  by  a  precept- 
rMsj  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  ere  long,  still 
greater  imprqvemsnts  will  be  made  in  this  cele- 
brated prison,  and  that  all  ages  and  all  crimes 
will  be  no  longer  jiiotbled  together,  but  that  the 
wise^  humane,  and  tolerant  Government,  which 
has  already  dqne  so  qiuch  for  this  splendid  esta- 
blishment, will  enable  the  commandant  and  hia 
officers,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  Howards  and  Frya 
of  their  own,  t4  establish  throughout  the  insti- 
tution a  eomplet^  system  of  clasaifioation. 
( To  be  poHcluded  in  our  naet.) 


THE  DISSENTERS' 

Tk  gallant  hearts  pf  England, 

Ye  faithful  men  and  true  | 
Who  crush,  with  the  might  of  indignant  rightj 

OppresMOn's  vampire  crew ; 
To  Freedom's  valiant  brotherhood 

Be  now  your  succour  given. 
Who  stand  in  the  dignity  of  men,    ' 

To  fight  for  mai)  and  Heaven. 

Ye  Godly  men  of  England  I 

Who  seovB  the  wily  raee. 
That  make  the  crook  and  the  Saered  BooV 

But  stepping-stones  to  plaee  } 
O  smite,  with  a  holy  vengeance  smite. 

The  priestly  hydra's  head, 
Whieh  robs  the  poor,  in  the  name  of  God, 

Of  his  Bible,  loaf,  and  bed  1 

Te  ganerous  hearts  of  England  1 

Who  cannot  coldly  eye 
The  writhing  of  the  helpless  wretch. 

In  the  grasp  of  Tyranny, 
Hie  to  the  rescue,  crush  the  strong, 

And  make  th'  Oppressor  feel, 
That  nought  may  'bide  your  arm  of  pith. 

And  year  heavt  of  pantven  steeL 

Is  thin  a  time  for  dalliance. 

In  -wantonness  and  ease^ 
When  t^o  trumpet-call  of  Liberty 

la  borne  on  every  hree^e  ? 
)■  this  a  tint*  for  Pleasure's  sound. 

When  mnster'd  in  the  field 
4ro  Freedont's  fearless  championsj  pledg'd 

To  die  before  they  ^eld  } 

Arm— tat  the  strife  is  eoramon ) 
Tin  not  eur  cause  alone. 

Tie  the  caose  of  England's  liberties. 
And  the  cause  of  England's  throne  1 

Ana  for  yonr  hearths  and  altars. 
For  yonr  eonntry's  soil  and  sod ; 

1W  aeutral  here  is  the  foe  of  man- 
He's  the  foe  of  the  living  Oed ! 

AmI  yn,  VHT  Iwethw  Mcosantu, 

WIm  tow  nnflyiw  li»»« 
fto  Ik*  gVWt  O^liKth  of  the  Church, 
r'4  ii|l|  lfvy>  Wikt,  Qn4  r«t9,i-r 


RALLYING  CRY. 

Go  forth  to  battle  dauntlessly. 

Nor  fear  the  monster  grim ; 
Your  God  will  make  the  stone  and  sling 

Mighty  tp  vanquish  hiqi. 

His  minions  jeer  our  numbers ; 

They'll  soon  unlearn  that  laugh : 
For  the  men  they  face  will  never  strike 

WhiU  a  rag  is  on  their  staff, 
We'll  'hidp  by  its  tatter'd  shredlets, 

While  life  pr  breat)i  remains ; 
And  we'U  dye  it  with  our  dear  heart's  blood, 

Ere  we  s@e  it  wr«ftt.)i'd  with  chains. 

Now  peace  be  with  the  craven 

Who  shrinks  from  the  martyr's  orown ; 
The  scroll  of  Fame  will  not  blsxon  his  name. 

Nor  send  it  to  ages  down. 
Woman  will  never  smile  on  him— 

Her  smiles  are  for  the  brave ; 
From  the  yenng  child's  moci,  and  the  good 
man's  scorn. 

He  must  hide  in  a  coward's  grave. 

Then  heavenward  raise  our  banners, 

Where  soon  we  hope  to  be ; 
For  heaven  's  the  home  of  martyr'd  souls 

Of  the  pious,  brave,  and  free. 
Bnt,  no— we  cannot  perish. 

For  the  Just  One  reigns  on  high  ; 
On  the  bad  he  frowns,  but  his  mercy  hears 

The  righteous,  when  thev  cry. 

Then  cheer  ye ! — the  many  irill  gladden 

Af  the  routed  foe  departs  ; 
While  the  few  who  fall  will  live  pnahrin'd 

Iq  the  nation's  heart  of  hearts. 
Their  fame,  like  Hampden's,  Hutphipaon's, 

A  beacon-light  for  aye ; 
Their  name  a  spell  the  freeinan's  puUq 

Awaking  to  quicker  play- 
Up,  up,  to  tl)e  righteous  struggle ! 

We  must  battle  ere  we  see 
Our  altars,  homes,  and  our  little  ones 

Hallow'4  to  Liberty. 
Then  hurrah  for  the  Rose  and  Thistle, 

And  hurrah  for  the  Shamrock  green  ; 
And  hurrah  for  our  wives  and  sweethearts, 

Aq4  hurr<)h  for  Old  England's  Queen  1 
A.  B.  T.  C.  D. 
Q2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thk  information  which  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
received  from  our  heroine's  Scottish  nursCj  now 
a  boose-letter  in  London  in  high  trusty  gare 
food  for  meditation  during  a  long  and  soli- 
tary ride,  on  which  the  joung  man  did  not  per- 
mit even  bis  servant  to  follow  him.  On  the 
whole,  it  bad  been  much  more  satisfactory  to 
him  than  was  the  intelligence  which  Mistress 
Linton  had  been  able  to  extract  from  him,  either 
relating  to  business  or  friendship.  The  old  lady 
liked  a  reasonable  quid  pro  quo  in  all  things,  and 
fancied  herself  rather  unhandsomely  treated 
when  Charles,  her  great  favourite,  neither  pro- 
mised ber  bis  interest  with  bis  mother  for  her 
former  nursling,  "  poor  Miss  Vilet,"  nor  came 
to  the  point  about  the  finances  of  Professor 
Cryppes.  "  Professor"  sounded  with  digpiity  in 
ber  Scottish  ears ;  but  paying  eighty  guineas 
a  month  for  a  house,  and  six  more  for  the  stables, 
was  astounding,  whether  for  St  Andrew's  or  Old 
■  Aberdeen. 

With  Mr  Michael  Twig,  who  was  shortly  after- 
wards sent  by  bjs  master  for  a  copy  of  the  in- 
ventory, the  Socratic,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
Scottish  mode  of  questioning,  or  pumping,  proved 
sovereign  ;  though  the  result  of  the  process  was 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  Mistress  Linton. 

"  A  music  scfaulemaster ! — a  fiddler  that  plays 
on  the  organ,  the  kist  of  whistles,  in  their  Pre- 
latic  kirks,  to  set  up  to  pay  for  a  boose  like 
this !"  was  her  indignant  meditation  over  her  tea. 
"  And  Miss  Vilet  breeding  up  for  a  play-actor; 
I  think  black-burning  shame  o't;  were  it  but 
for  the  name  she  bears : — e'en  the  Cawmells, 
that  were  sic  deacons  at  the  trade,  didna  openly 
disgrace  the  country ;  they  bad  the  decency  to  ca' 

tbemsels  Kemblet^aet  them  up  ! And 

Major  Hamilton's  daughter  to  turn  play-actor  ! 
Surely  the  misguided  lassie  might  find  a  better 
calling:  I'll  speak  to  ber  myself;  it's  my  duty,  as 
a  countrywoman,  to  a  fatherless  and  motherless 

young  thing And  the  clanjamphry  she's 

among  to  run  riot  in  a  hoose  like  this!  Mr 
Charles  would  need  to  look  for  sikker  caution  fur 
the  rent,  I  can  tell  him ;  .  .  .  .  and  the 
waste  o'  the  carpets,  and  clouring  o'  the  knives, 
and  smakhing  o'  the  cbinee,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

On  this  subject,  the  judgment  of  Sir  George 
Lees  coincided  remarkably  with  that  of  Mrs 
Linton,  the  shrewd  Scutch  house-agent.  The 
agreement  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he 
assuiled  Herbert,  when  they  met  at  their  club, 
with — "  What  scrape  i«  this  you  have  got  into, 
Charles,  with  little Cripps  and  Shuffleton's  bouse? 
What  the  deuce  has  put  it  into  his  scheming 
head  to  take  a  thing  of  that  sort! — he'll  be 
borrowing  of  us  next ;  and  Shuffleton's  attorney 
will  never  get  one  penny  from  him." 

"  He  has  me  for  surety,"  replied  Herbert,  in 
a  tone  of  quiet  irony.  '<  To  be  sure  that  is  not 
much." 


"  1  cannot  admire  your  prudence  so  much'  as 
his  impudence,  Charles.  How  could  you  be  so 
raw?" 

'<  What  the  deuce  could  I  do  ?  When  Shuffle- 
ton's solicitor  asked  for  references,  and — the 
scrupulous  knave — for  security  too,  Mr  Cripps 
did  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  me.  It  had  been 
wiser  bad  he  done  you  the  honour.  Sir  George." 

"  Thank  you  !"  was  the  thought  of  the  bar- 
onet, who  said  aloud ;  "  And  to  plant  himself, 
with  all  his  tribe,  just  under  our  noses : — it  is 
enough,  by  Jove!  to  desecrate  the  entire  quarter. 
Could  you  not  have  given  Shuffleton's  doer  nhint 
to  say  that  another  negotiation  for  the  house 
was  all  but  concluded — that  the  rent  was  a  hund- 
red and  fifty  pounds  a-month — that" 

"I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  lie 
about  it,  Sir  George,"  said  the  young  man, 
coldly. 

"  Ah,  well,  Mrs  Herbert,  dear  kind  soul,  must 
just  pay  when  the  time  comes — though  I  hope 
she  may  not  need" 

"  As  do  I — for  she  sha'n't ; — that  I  am  deter- 
mined on,  whatever  be  the  consequence.  My 
step-mother  has  been  far  too  generous — too 
indulgent  to  me  already.  Toa  know  well,  Sir 
George,  the  sacrifices  which  my  generous  mother 
has  made  to  clear  off  my  foolish  Oxford  and 
Turf  encumbrances,  and  save  me  the  exposure 
which  I  richly  deserved.  By  heavens  I  I  adore 
the  spirit  of  my  father's  wife— I  were  the  most 
ungrateful,  insensible  cub  alive  else." 

And  yet  there  were  times  when  Charles  Her- 
bert was  tempted  to  be  thus  ungrateful,  and  to 
wish  that  his  step-mother,  with  much  less  indnl- 
gsnce,  allowed  him  a  little  more  personal  inde- 
pendence. Lightly  and  gently  as  she  carried 
the  rein,  he  knew  that  the  bit  was  theie  ;  though 
it  was  only  felt  from  the  restive  motions  of  the 
proud  and  but  half-broken  colt.  The  extraordi- 
nary settlement  of  his  father,  which  left  him, 
even  in  pecuniary  matters,  so  dependent  on  a 
lady  on  whose  affections  he  had  no  natural 
claim,  was  more  galling  to  his  spirit  than  his 
reason  justified,  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
entire  devotedness  to  him  which,  from  early  boy- 
hood, Mrs  Herbert  bad  shewn.  A  mother  could 
not  have  been  more  tenderly  indulgent.  He  was 
aware  that,still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full 
possession  of  those  personal  charms  which  Time 
bad  mellowed  into  richer  beauty,  she  had  refused 
several  flattering  offers  of  marriage  ;  though  so 
far  from  being  unambitious,  that  ber  greatest 
weakness  lay  in  the  other  direction  ;  and  though 
she  valued  rank  anddistinctiuninsocietyso  highly, 
as  to  be  jealously  susceptible  about  that  mere  suf- 
ferance or  notoriety  after  which  ladies,  more  vain 
and  less  proud,  panted,  and  bent  their  lives  and 
fortunestoattain.  Charles  Herbert  could  scarcely 
believe  that  so  young  and  beautiful  a  woman  bad 
entertained  any  deep  attachment  to  his  father, 
whom,  he  understood  rather  than  knew,  she  had 
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married  from  pique  and  disappointment.  His 
friend,  hie  advocate,  almogt  liis  ally  at^ainst  liis 
ftther'e  severity)  and  more  like  an  affectionate 
elder  siater  than  a  harsh  step-dame,  Mrs  Her- 
bert had  early  gained  the  heart  of  her  son.  He 
knew  her  latent  ambition ;  but  its  aims  were 
generous,  and  they  were  for  himself.  The  object 
dearest  to  her  heart  wag,  that  Charles  should 
marry  well ;  and  her  ideas  of  "  marrying  well" 
were  neither  sordid  nor  vulgar.  About  a  yesrpre- 
vions  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  mother 
and  son  had  been  at  Baden,  where,  among  the 
Eogliah  visiters,  they  became  atiqoainted  with 
the  Barl  of  Tarbert,  a  widower,  and  his  only 
dsoghter,  Lady  Laura  Temple,  in  whom  Mrs 
Herbert  saw  her  beau  ideal  of  a  wife  for  Charles, 
with  probably  a  title  in  reversion.  The  Earl 
had  been  long  in  public  life,  as  ambassador  at 
a  great  German  Court;  and  Lady  Laura,  after 
hw  education  was  finished,  had  lived  with  him 
abroad.  She  was  three  or  fonr  years  older  than 
Charles  Herbert,  though  this  circumstance  did 
not  in  the  least,  in  the  estimation  of  his  step- 
mother, detract  from  the  many  advantages  of 
the  noble,  intelligent,  and  charming  Lady  Laura. 

"  She  is  too  good,  too  grand,  too  superior,  as 
yon  ladies  say,  for  me,"  would  Charles  laughingly 
reply,  in  parrying  his  mother's  indirect  attacksor 
attempts  to  direct  his  affections  in  the  right 
channel;  to  elevate  his  sentiments  and  character, 
as  she  thought,  by  the  influences  of  the  noblest 
and  the  most  generous  affections ;  by  the  admira. 
tion  and  passionate  love  of  womanhood's  sur- 
passing excellences,  all  combined  in  the  digni- 
fied Ladjr  Laura. 

"  It  would  be  the  dearest  happiness  which  life 
new  promises,  to  see  you,  my  dearest  Charles, 
the  husband  of  Laura  Temple ;  such  a  union 
would  leave  me  nothing  to  desire,  securing,  not 
merely  the  happiness,  but  the  dignity  of  your 
existence.  I  should  feel  that,  at  length,  I  had 
discharge  my  duty  to  your  father  : — you  know 
not,  Charles,  its  extent." 

Charles  began  to  think  that  his  mother's  ex- 
treme anxiety  for  this  alliance,  though  at  first 
most  disinterested,  now  involved  a  little  struggle 
for  power.  This  was  not  the  way  to  succeed. 
He  discovered,  too,  or  at  least  told  his  mother, 
diM  he  wished  to  travel  for  two  or  three  years ; 
that  he  was  too  young  for  marriage;  and  that  the 
Lady  Laars,  by  some  few  years  his  senior,  was 
ages  beyond  him  in  maturity  of  judgment  and 
experience  of  life.  His  constant  gay  plea  was, 
tittt  he  was  quite  unworthy  of  so  high  a  destiny. 

"She  IB  a  fine,  intelligent,  dignified  creature, 
and  I  hope  will  marry  some  prince  and  share  his 
ptinripality  ;  and  if  you,  Maman,  will  repent, 
•ad  aceept  the  Earl — and  what  brows  more 
beautiful  eonld  grace  his  strawberry  leaves  ?— 
I  Aeeld  be  proud  to  claim  Lady  Laura  as  my 

■set  Shiatrious  connexion Besides, 

As  aev^r  thews  me  the  smallest  particle  of 


lbs  Herbert  coloured  and  frowned.  "This 
kaaTa'tbeme  of  light  talk,  Charles.  I  have 
flMto&r^  aad  perbi^  too  far,  in  permitting  you 


to  see  my  own  Impression.  Laura  Temple  is  not 
the  woman,  whatever  were  her  rank,  to  be  won 
unsought." 

'  By  degrees,  Charles  learned  that,  in  declining 
the  offer  of  the  Earl,  Mrs  Herbert  had  declared 
her  fixed  intention  of  never  marrying,  and  of 
settling  her  whole  fortune  upon  her  husband's 
son,  if  he  were  happy  enough  to  gain  the  favour 
of  Lady  Laura,  to  which,  she  insinuated,  he  as- 
pired. In  stating  this  to  the  Earl,  Mrs  Herbert 
did  not  mean  to  deceive.  Her  ardent  wishes 
half  deceived  herself. 

The  Earl  wag  wonderfully  indifferent.  His 
views  for  his  daughter  might,  ten  years  before, 
have  been  more  ambitious  ;  but  now,  so  cool,  in- 
dependent, and  impracticable  a  young  lady  might 
safely  be  left  to  her  own  judgment;  and  the  Earl 
was  desirous  that  she  should  marry  some  one.  In 
her  rank,  a  woman  of  twenty-seven  is  very  near 
being  confounded  with  the  old  maids ;  and  be- 
sides, his  daughter's  marriage  would  remove 
every  obstacle  to  his  own. 

The  families  separated  in  the  previous  autumn, 
the  Earl  and  his  daughter  both  well-disposed  to 
young  Herbert ;  and  Lady  Laura,  with  the  ar- 
dour of  a  generous  nature,  making  up  to  Mrs 
Herbert  by  increased  esteem  and  affection  for  her 
previous  suspicion  of  the  arts  employed  by  the 
quiet,  composed,  but  ambitious  widow  to  capti- 
vate her  uxorious  father.  Again,  before  leaving 
Germany,  and  when  Laura  herself  had  become 
favourable  to  the  union,  Mrs  Herbert  decidedly 
refused  the  Earl ;  while,  so  far  as  delicacy  allow- 
ed, she  expressed  renewed  anxiety  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  younger  pair.  She  was  certain  that 
Charles  had  no  other  attachment,  or  none,  save 
of  the  transient  nature,  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  splendid  connexion  on  which  she  had  set 
her  heart  and  hopes. 

The  Earl  and  Lady  Laura  were  now  expected  in 
London  for  the  first  time  for  four  years ;  and  Mrs 
Herbert  could  not  help  flattering  herself  that  her 
darling  project  had  some  influence  in  their  deter- 
mination, as  they  had  become  almost  naturalized 
in  the  circles  of  Vienna.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
ward  off  the  worse  mischief  of  a  serious  attach, 
ment,  she  had  been  rather  pleased  with  the 
"  harmless  flirtation"  struck  up  between  her 
friend,  pretty  little  Mrs  Somers  Stocks  of  the 
Grove,  and  her  volatile  step-son  ;  and  still  more 
satigfied,  when,  in  a  mood  between  the  love  of  fun 
and  the  first  stirrings  of  ambition,  the  young  man 
had  thrown  himself  into  public  life  at  the  W 
election ;  where  he  had  relished  the  sport  so 
much,  that  he  declared  the  taste  had  whetted  his 
appetite,  and  that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  be- 
come in  earnest  "  The  saviour  of  his  country." 

Mrs  Herbert  did  not  fail  to  expatiate  upon 
these  hopeful  symptoms,  in  her  epistolary  com- 
munications with  Lady  Laura  Temple,  who,  she 
justly  said,  was  intended  for  something  better 
than  being  the  wife  of  a  mere  self-indulging,  idle, 
and  fashionable  man  of  fortune.  That  Charles 
did  not  think  of  getting  into  Parliament,  she  im- 
puted to  his  youth.  That  like  too  many  clever 
young  men  of  the  day,  he  waa  inclined  to  lAber- 
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ofifM,  (ho  did  it«t  think  it  taeedM  to  repeat  ; 
rightly  concluding,  that  in  a  man  bf  very  larfre 
property,  married  to  the  only  child  of  a  jieer,  this 
erroi-  was  either  likely  to  be  speedily  abjured,  or 
never  carried  to  An  imprudent  length. 

Since  the  rbtilril  of  Mrs  Herbert  and  her  ton 
ftom  Badeti,  thb  lattei-  had  lived  itt  Chamhera, 
ostensibly  fbr  the  advantage  of  greater  secluaioh 
in  prosecuting  his  studies;  and  his  Mw  Vocation 
of  statesmanship.  It  was  an  arrangement  which 
■nited  both  parties;  and  it  was  with  renewed 
zest  that  Charles  daily  left  his  confided  lodging^ 
to  fly  to  the  splehdid  dwelling  and  choice  society 
of  hii)  refined  aild  affectionate  step-dame.  With 
her  he  dined  almost  every  day ;  or  if  at  hit  club, 
or  with  a  friend,  his  evenings  were  either  spent 
with  her,  at  home,  or  iu  attending  her  to  public 
places  and  parties.  They  Were  indeed  insejtarable. 
It  fras  in  gaily  relating  to  her  his  varied  advent 

tures  at  W ,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 

he  had  mbt  the  Cripps  party,  and  become  the 
surety  of  "  the  Professor,"  that  Charles  becanie 
conscious  of  something  unusual  in  the  resbrve, 
ot'  awkwardness,  or  coiiiplioation  of  ehioiionsj 
which  led  him,  in  his  provincial  sketches,  to  omit 
•11  allusion,  eveti  to  the  existence  of  Violet  Ha- 
milton. Misfbrlune  had  either  halldwed  the 
beautiful  orphan  to  his  imaginationi  Or  that  myk 
tery,  in  which  young  love  ever  enshrouds  itself) 
was  already  stealing  over  him  ;  not  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  friendly  suggestions  of  Mrs  Marlon 
Linton^  nor  how  much  Violet  required  a  powerful 
and  benevolent  protectress  of  her  own  sex ;  but 
that,  really  wanting  confidence,  he  tried  tit  bei 
lieve  he  had  not  yet  sufficiently  pondirfed  on  the 
method  of  introducing  the  subject  so  as  to  en- 
sure success.  Mrs  Herbert  had  been  amused 
and  interested  by  his  adventures  and  sketches, 
and  gay  repetitions  of  his  oratorical  efforts.  "  And 
now,  Charles,"  she  said,  "  in  return  for  ydur  news, 
I  have  charming  intelligence  for  yon.  Lord  Tar. 
bert  and  Laura  are  to  be  here  immediately.  I  havb 
be4n  80  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  first-rate  house 
for  themj  such  as  would  almost  please  me  for 
yourself,  had  you  already  the  felicity  to  call 
Lady  Laura  your  own." 

"  Pray,  my  dear  mother,  ddn't  make  me  too 
vain,"  replied  Herbert,  more,  however,  annoyed 
by  the  renewal  of  the  old  subject,  now  become 
more  disagreeable  than  ever.  "  AU-conscious  of 
my  own  demerits  and  her  bright  perfection,  I  am 
nfraid  lest  Bny  hint  of  my  ambitious  audacity 
get  abroad ;  besides,  I  have  serious  thoughts  of 
•spousing  the  Commonwealth — dedicating  my- 
myself,  like  so  many  mdre  patriots,  to — My  coun- 
try !" 

"  And  Laura  Temple  is  the  very  being  to  give 
form  and  steadiness  to  such  noble  anlbitiohs," 
replied  Mrs  Herbert,  who  would  not  be  joked  out 
of  her  attack:  "  Hew,  Charles,  you  will  yet  bless 
my  memory  for  raiting  yodr  thoughts  to  this 
noble  creature !" 

"  Far  too  good  for  me,  I  am  snr6  ;  I  would  as 
soon  think  of  proposing  to  the  Miijesty  of  Bri. 
tannia  ruling  the  waves,  upon  the  reverse  of  one 
of  oiir  old  coins,  as  of  asking  Lady  Laura  to  be 


my  bride.  Rmnetttber,  mothai-j  that  though  I 
may  tnrn  out  a  tety  great  orator,  I  ani  still  but 
a  Uere  MOrtikl." 

'*  I  thdught  bfetter  of  yirai-  good  tkstet  sir;  tUn 
tills  style  »f  converiatioti  i^arrants  " 

Charles  Herbert  eottld  nut  bear  to  oftnd  hii 
tnother,  nor  tb  Iiv6  undfer  her  seetaing  displesi 
sure.  She  had  Isarned,  perhaps,  in  the  course  6t 
her  married  life,  to  cherish  a  little  sullen  wrath, 
gilded  Over  by  a  calm  esteribri  which  would 
bavK  borrdded  the  warm  and  cdndid  bo^em  of  hbr 
son.  He  now  hutcncd  to  implore  forgiveness 
And  vo»  amendment;  andj  while  he  kissed 
hands  oh  his  pardon,  ventured,  like  s  tfnd  man, 
to  bffend  agftin.  By  saying— 

"I  shall  learn  to  hfite  Lildy  Laura  if  shb 
become)  however  innocently,  the  citute  of  die- 
Bgreetnebt  between  us,  who;  until  we  met  her, 
had  not  alone  the  nlost  cbrdiid  affbctibn,  but  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  agaiilst  all  nuui- 
kind ;  hating  and  liking  exactly  the  kame  peN 
tons." 

Mrs  Herbert  Iras  ilbout  to  iretort,  bdt  wiskly 
Recollected  that  she  might  injure  her  o#n  oaliae ) 
and,  when  Charles  requested)  as  a  lign  6f  com- 
plete forgiveness,  that  she  should  grant  him 
"  one  fivdurj"  she  graciously  acceded,  saving — 

"  But  I  beseech  you  do  not  let  it  be  thM  I 
should  take  up  Professor  Cripps  and  his  miuleal 
daughter ;  you  know  how  sensitive  I  am  on  the 
head  of  HoHs  and  ^sniii*^^  bf  every  dtscriiltion 
— but  particularly  of  the  female  sort:  :  .  :  i 
What)  Charles,  is  the  mighty  favour  i" 

Herbert  did  not  Reply  {iromptly:  He  looked 
embarrassed,  uneasy. 

"  Merely,  merely,"  he  ttiid  dt  last,  "  that  you 
give  iffi  the  Opera,  and  go  with  me  to  Coveat 
Garden  to  see  Maeready  to-morrbw.  Since  I  M- 
came  an  orator  and  a  public  Character,  I  am  bo> 
comiiig  curious  about  thb  graces  of  declamation;" 

"  With  thb  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear 
Charles/'  replied  the  lady)  with  the  proud  also- 
rity  and  warm  devotion  of  a  teal  mother ;  "  with 
the  greatest  pleasure ;  fine  Operatic  lad^  a*  you 
Sometimes  call  me,  I  will  accompany  you  to  the 
theatre  as  often  as  you  please." 

"  What  a  kind,  chatming  woihilH  she  iS)  could 
she  be  but  persuaded  that  a  man  is  generally  the 
fittest  person  possible'  to  knew  the  kdrt  of  wife 
that  best  suits  himself.  .  .  ■  . :  If  this  eweot, 
modest  Violet  were  but  Laura  Teinple;" 

While  Chatlit  Herbert  wat  studying  dednna- 
tion,  or  meditating  in  his  solitary  chamber^  upon 
the  means  of  Creating  Air  Violet  that  interfest  in 
hit  mother's  heart,  trhich  the  was  fast  gaining 
in  his  own.  Professor  and  Mr  Jack  Oryppes  were 
not  dallying  in  their  arrangements. 

Jack  suggested  that  his  father  Should  inatant- 
ly  treat  for  the  porchKse  of  Mt  BhiifHotoa't 
small  cellar  of  "  fehoieb  wine,"  which)  however, 
was  not  for  sale.  Thb  attorney  fought  shy. 
Jack,  himself,  bought  the  phaeton,  though,  pro- 
bably, owing  to.  his  being  the  negotiiitori  thb 
person  from  whom  the  carriage — :"  qtaitii  aa  good 
as  new,  the  property  of  a  pbrton  of  quality  who 
had  no  farther  use  for  it"<^wa«  pnrdiaied,  in«iat> 
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edM  banng  £80,  hard  down,  to  account — a  pro- 
ceeding which  the  Professor  thought  shabby. 
Sir  George  Lees,  with  an  order  on  Mr  Cryppes' 
bmker,  in  his  pocket,  undertook,  in  the  mean- 
time,  to  look  out  for  horses,— the  family  council 
hdd  on  one  splendid  horse  or  two  handsome 
jienies,  having  been  conelusire  for  the  ponies. 

ffir  George  was  a  thorough  judge  of  horse- 
fiesfa,  and  an  adept  at  bargaining  for  it.  Sir 
George  had  eren  been  flattered  by  the  eommis- 
noBi  humbly  solicited  as  the  greatest  kindness 
by  his  quondam  W canTaseer. 

"  Will  Lees  really  jockey  little  Cripps  ?"  was 
Charles  Herbert's  secret  and  uncharitable 
tlionght.  He  rebuked  it, — but  it  would  return. 
He  had  begun  of  late  to  think  that  Sir  George  was 
neitber  overburthened  with  heart  nor  intellect ; 
that  hewaa  more  hard  in  hisworldlinOss  than  most 
other  men;  all  men  being,  he  began  to  fear,  more 
or  less  worldly.  And  though  a  khowing,  pleasant, 
geatl  en  an-iike  person,  Sir  George  had  waysoftalk- 
idgi  and  of  thinking  too,  on  many  subjects,  and 
putienlarly  about  women,  which  were  disgust, 
iof ,  and  at  times  abhorrent  to  the  youiig  man  who 
lud  been  the  spoiled  child,  or  indulged  younger  bro. 
tier,  of  the  refined  and  delicate  Mrs  Herbert,  him 
vho  iisd  admired  the  lofty  and  nuble-natured  Laui-a 
Temple ;  and  who,  with  deep  rererenee  for  wo. 
Bumhood,  waa  beginning  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
freshness  and  sensibility  of  heart,  the  ingenuous 
esodonr  and  dalicious  softness  of  the  lovely  and 
friendless  girl,  whoso  image  was  taking  posses- 
iioB  of  his  fancy,  the  more  irresistibly,  as  it 
seemed,  from  his  efforts  to  banish  it.  Her,  above 
erery  other  woman,  he  could  not  now  endure  to 
bear  named  by  the  profane  lips  of  his  friend  Sir 
George,  without  a  thrill  of  indignation,  not  the 
less  vehement  that  prudeuca  demanded  the  con- 
cealment of  his  emotion  ;  for  how  was  he  to  con- 
•titate  himself  the  eavalier  Of  "  Mademoiselle 
Gsbrielle?" 

But  here  we  outrun  our  story. 

On  leaving  the  house  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
(now  his  own,)  the  Professor — his  case  stuffAl,  in 
pmsittgj  with  the  cards  of  address,  which  he  had 
IROvidently  ordered  that  same  morning — engaged 
tin  best  looking  equipage  that  cdUld  be  obtained 
for  hire ;  and,  though  it  was  already  getting 
dasky,  resolved  to  drive  round  to  scatter  them 
tamg  a  few  of  his  particular  fl-lends. 

"  Any  objection,  till  dinner-  time,  to  a  peep  of 
UBdoa  by  gas-lightj  ladies  ?"  said  the  Professor. 
"  I  can  tsjce  you  all."  ffack,  always  alert,  was, 
■uanwhile  aeribbling  the  tauinber  of  Shuffleton's 
htton  in  the  comers  of  the  tickets  his  father 
was  geiBg  to  distribute,  in  a  very  small  and  neat 
baek.hand> 

"I  vote  for  lunch,  the  fire  side,  and  a  sotag 
fioem  La  Belle  Hamilton,"  cried  he,  squinting  up 
iotn  Violet's  face  with  a  look  which  instantly 
BMde  her  reply— 

"  I  wUl  be  very  glad  to  accompany  you  and 
Wsa  Cripps  on  your  drive,  sir." 

"  Then  hey  for  the  city!  I  must  settle  about 
the  houe."  This  was  accordingly  done,  and, 
astra  hsre  seen,  well  done,  by  giving  a  reference 


to  Mr  Charles  Herbeii ;  and  thed  thb  Profes. 
sor-went  on  his  rounds. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  enviable  persona  who, 
on  entering  London,  havj9  merely  to  sow  bards 
and  reap  invitations ;  but  he  had  powe^  of  Its 
own  kind,  and,  what  was  far  better,  kne*  well 
how  to  turn  it  to  good  account.  In  the  course 
of  this  zig-zag  and  round-about  most  eCcentrie 
drive,  the  Professor  dropped  his  cai^d  tA  at  least 
twenty  doors  of  different  orders  of  respectability  j 
his  industrious  daughter  diligently  hunting  up 
the  Court  Directory  for  him,  and  Mike  Twig 
being  kept  in  hot  exercise.  In  LoUdon  he  had 
several  old  professional  frieilds,  who  had  thriven, 
and  now  held  a  respectable  place  Iti  good  mutl* 
cal,  theatrical,  and  convivial  society.  He  also 
claimed  acquaintance  with  itinerating  eodcert- 
givers,  managers,  and  semi-managei's,  aUd  wabd- 
ering  stars  from  the  metropolis,  who  had  fen- 
joyed  his  hospitalities  on  the  Mdll  at  W ,  hiid 

obtained  his  friendly  ofSces  with  both  the  Whig 
and  Tory  newspapers  of  that  opulent  and  tasteless 
town.  In  London^  sOveral  of  his  old  pupils  were 
now  settled  in  the  world ;  and,  among  others, 
an  enthusiastic  scraper  on  the  violin,  who  hadj 
however,  prudently  given  over  crossing  the  soul 
of  his  city  uncle,  and  taken  seriously  "  0*  mo^b-^ 
ings"to  the  serious  business  of  the  banking-house. 
His  evenings  were  still  devoted  to  the  fine  artk 
and  pleasure.  With  a  call  at  one  or  two  music, 
shops,  when  the  ladiks  alighted,  the  drive  tei** 
minated,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Some 
new  music  waa  carried  away,  and  a  grand  piano- 
forte chosen  and  ordered  to  be  sent  positively 
next  morning  to  the  new  house.  The  Professor 
gave  his  orders,  not  in  the  undecided  and  sneak. 
ing  way,  which  defeats  itself,  but  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  able  to  enforce  them  as  tradesmen  b^st 
love. 

"  I  have  provided  for  your  pleasure,  Made< 
moiselle,  to-morrow  evening.  I  do  not  mead 
that  you  should  appear  at  the  Opera  till  your 
dress  is  a  little  Lobdonized ;  but  to-morroW 
evening,  after  the  play,  we  shall  try,  with  a  few 
friends,  what  echo  Shuffleton's  walls  give  to  good 
music." 

The  Professor  had  one  more  call  to  make — 
the  last — in  which  his  son  was  to  accompany 
him.  The  ladies  were,  therefore,  set  down  »( 
their  hotel ;  and  Jack  jumped  Up  as  they  enter- 
ed, his  hands  filled  with  beautiful  exotics. 

"  For  La  Belle  Hamilton  I  <  Sweeta  to  the 
sweet  1'  Is  not  this  a  winter  bouquet  worth  look^ 
ing  at,  Polly  }" 

"  From  whom  ?"  inquired  Polly. 

"Oh,  ho!  All  my  eye.  Miss  Polly.  .  .  .  NeVer 
tell  tales  out  of  school.  Mademoiselle,"  said  Jack, 
with  an  impudent  but  good-humoured  wink, 
meant  to  be  sly. 

"  Charles  Herbert,  I  dare  say.  Oabrielle  was 
raving  about  flowers  to  him  this  morning.  Go, 
Qulntin;  you  keep  my  father  waiting,"  said 
Polly,  sharply. 

Violet>  with  a  beating  heart,  made  one  stbp 
forward  to  rescue  her  welcome  property,  if  it 
were  hers — and  then  hesitated. 
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"  They  cannot  be  for  me ;"  and  her  eye  rested 
fondly  on  some  beautiful  white  camellias  which 
she  was  sure  were  at  least  twin- flowers  of  those 
she  had  admired  that  morning  in  Mrs  Herbert's 
balcony. 

"  Not  for  you,  Ma'mselle.  Oh,  no !  this  is  not 
your  address,  I  presume  ;"  and  Jack  handed  her 
a  card  which  established  the  fact. 

Violet  was  unable  just  then  to  feel  offence  at 
anything. 

"  Flowers  are  too  precious  to  be  refused  on 
slight  grounds,"  she  returned,  blushing  slightly. 
"  I  welcome  the  lovely  strays  ;"  and  she  put  out 
her  hands  to  receive  them.  "  Will  you  have 
some.  Miss  Cripps;  here  are  plenty  for  both  of  us." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  the  pouting  Polly. 

"  Don't  quarrel  about  your  lovers,  young  la. 
diet,"  cried  the  undaunted  Jack  ;  "  London  has 
abundant  adortrs  for  you  both.  I'll  bespeak  Burke 
Barker  for  you,  Poll."  • 

"  What  a  tiresome  fool  you  are.  Jack." 

"  If  Barker  is  engaged,"  said  Jack,  taking  his 
place  by  his  father,  "  with  any  important  affair — 
cutting  up  Grey,  or  smashing  the  Whigs  for  to- 
morrow's Cerberu* — you  mustn't  get  crisp  or 
«auSy,  Professor,  should  he  refuse  to  see  us.  1 
have  known  him  slam  his  door  in  the  face  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  before  now ;  or,  at  least,  a 
Minister's  Sec. :  '  I  turn  you  out,  my  Lord,  the 
mure  effectually  to  keep  you  in,'  was  his  neat 
pointed  turn,  on  one  such  occasion." 

"  All  vastly  fine,  Jack I  hope  Barker 

will  see  me  though  ;  for  I  want  him.    If  these 

fellows  who   came   down  to   W were    so 

anxious  about  small  puffs  in  its  paltry  prints, 
what  must  be  the  power  of  the  metropolitan 
press.    ...    I  fancied  your  friend  a  Liberal." 

."  So  he  was ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  Ce'rberut 
changed  last  Wednesday.  We  are  now  decided- 
ly Conservative ;  Church  and  State^to  the 
backbone." 

"Jack,  I  think  you  don't  altogether  want 
sense/'  said  the  Professor,  who  had  given  but 
■light  attention  to  the  revolution  in  politics  of 
the  Cerberut. 

"  Thank  you,  sir !"  returned  Jack. 

"You  know  of  what  consequence  it  is  to  me, 
and  my  family — yourself  included,  puppy — that 
latartwell." 

"  Waya  and  means,  papa  t"  said  Jack,  peer- 
ingly.  "Mademoiselle  is  to  be  our  philoso- 
pher's stone,  I  presume ;  the  Cripps'  Eldorada ; 
atony  enough  she  has  proved,  to  poor  Jack,  who, 
entre  wnu.  Professor,  was  never  more  in  want 
of  a  few  pieces  than  at  this  blessed  moment." 

The  Professor  drew  out  his  purse. 

"  If  you,  Jack,    with   your  abilities,  could 
behave  with  but  common  discretion  and  tact" 
The  Professor  counted  out  five  sovereigns. 

"  Do  make  it  the  ten,  father  ?  You  know  I 
am  about  to  make  your  fortune.  For  myself, 
hang  law  and  letters,  I  will  never  make  salt  to 
my  broth  by  them.  I  speculate  on  a  dash  in  the 
line  matrimonial : — Have  at  a  city  fortune ! 
You  wont  come  down  the  ten — ^make  it  even 
money,  then  ?" 


And  six  sovereigns  were  slipped  Into  Jack'* 
left  hand,  as,  with  the  right,  he  rung  at  the 
door  of  Barker's  chambers. 

In  the  absence  of  his^  servant  who,  he  said, 
had  gone  to  fetch  his  horse,  that  gentleman 
opened  the  door  himself,  and  a  dark,  tall,  and 
thin,  saturnine  person, met  the  respectful  scrutiny 
of  the  Professor.  Mr  Burke  Barkerwas,  probably, 
not  above  thirty  years  of  age,  if  so  much,  though 
in  the  tear  and  wear  of  life,  he  was  already  quite 
bald;  and,  indeed,  derived  no  inconsiderable 
advantage  in  physiognomy  from  the  polish  of 
what  is  called  a  highly  intellectual  head. 

Whether  it  was  that  Professor  Cripps  was 
neither  a  Minister  nor  a  Minister's  Secretary, 
and  that  the  Editor  of  the  Cerberv*  saw  no  use 
in  playing  grand,  he  received  his  courteous  and 
gentleman-like  little  visiter  with  frank  affability. 

Mr  Barker  had  too  deep  a  knowledge  of  the 
seamy  side  of  life,  to  err  by  over-estimating 
the  talents  of  any  new  provincial  aspirant  what- 
ever ;  though  he  was  disposed  to  judge  favtnfr- 
ably  of  the  person  soliciting  his  friendly  offices 
as  a  journalist.  He  knew  that  Cripps  was  a  good 
organist  and  pleasing  composer;  and  that,  though 
his  manners  savoured  of  the  pomposity  and 
elaborate  courtesy  of  the  past  generation,  and 
his  musical  principles  might  be  equally  ancient, 
he  was  not  a  quaclk.  The  .Professor  had  had  a 
thoroughly  good  and  systematic  musical  edu- 
cation. Even  Jack,  with  all  the  mountebankery 
for  which  Mr  Burke  Barker  sometimes  rated 
him  in  a  friendly  way,  was  a  young  fellow  of 
quicker  purts,  and  more  universal  acquirements, 
than  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  those  raw 
youths  that  yearly  arrived  in  the  metropolis 
with  a  collection  of  manuscript  poems  in  their 
carpet  bag — and  a  determination  to  become 
famous,  and  make  their  fortunes. 

In  Barker,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Professor 
saw,  in  the  first  five  minutes,  a  man  whom  it 
was  folly  to  attempt  to  humbug  in  the  ordinary 
way  ;  and  he,  at  once,  took  the  line  of  sense  and 
propriety.  It  was,  therefore,  neither  on  his  bril- 
liant talents  as  a  powerful  journalist,  nor  bis  in. 
estimable  service  to  his  patron,  that  the  Profes- 
sor plied  Mr  Burke  Barker  with  delicate  and 
well-turned  compliments,  implied  rather  than 
expressed,  but  upon  the  uncompromising  inde' 
pendence,  the  stern  integrity  of  his  inflexible 
public  principles. 

Jack  could  not  forbear  squinting  tremendoos-  ^ 
ly  and  comically  up  int6  his  father's  grave  face 
of  hypocrisy ;  but,  fortunately,  the  obliquity  wsa 
not  perceived  by  either  the  speaker  or  the  flat- 
tered person  addressed,  with  whom  the  but,  or 
the  balm,  it  is  not,  we  fear,  strange  to  say,  had 
taken. 

"  Well,  I  fancied  Barker  a  cleverer  chap  than 
that  comes  to,  to  be  humbugged  by  the  gover. 
nor  ;  but  then  he  sometimes  fancies  he  has  a  con. 
science,  and  it  may  require  a  sop :  what  a  clever 
old  shaver  is  Papa,  too  ! — Turn  Burke  Barker's 
flank  ;  but  vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity." 

Mr  Barker,  in  the  course  of  a  general  lively 
chat,  politely  offered  his  visiter  a  box  ord«r  for 
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foar  for  Corent  Garden,  next  evening.  Mac- 
ready  waa  to  appear  in  Virginiui. 

"  No  thanks,  my  dear  eir;  it  will  afford  me  in- 
finite pleasure  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
Soeh  trifles,  you  know.  Professor  Cryp-pes,  cir- 
culate freely  in  our  corporation." 

Jack  had  dexterously  inoculated  Barker  with 
the  dissyllable,  and  the  Editor  also  believed  that 
Cripps  had  obtained  a  degree. 

The  Professor  would  accept  the  order  only 
npon  one  condition — that  Mr  Barker  would  wave 
ceremony,  and  join  his  family  petit  souper  after 
the  play,  to  meet  merely  "  his  friends" — what 
a  boat  of  friends  the  Professor  had — "  Sir  George 
Lees  and  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  the  yountr  man 

who  bad  cut  so  promising  a  figure  at  the  W 

election." 

Mr  Barker,  although  the  proprietary  of  the  Cer- 
ttntt  had  changed  politics  since  Wednesday, 
courteously  accepted  the  polite  invitation,  and 
the  nearer  subject  was  modestly  introduced.  The 
Professor  implored,  not  patronage,  but  advice. 
Mr  Barker,  with  his  tact,  must  know  perfectly 
bow  the  land  lay — be  asked  fur  no  undue  favour, 
though  friendly  counsel  was  above  all  price." 

"  A  fair  start  in  London,  Mr  Barker,  is  all 
that  I  want — all  that  I  am  entitled  to  expect  for 
my  gifted  pupil  and  mvsetf.  Of  Aer  talent,  her  ^e- 
ntiu,  I  ought  to  say,  there  can  be  no  question. 
I  hare  listened  to  Mara,  nr,  in  her  best  days. 
I  am  getting  an  old  fellow,  Mr  Barker,  as  that 
tall  rascal  proves,  and  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
BiUington  and  Storace,  sir.  I  have  heard  Sal- 
■on,  and  Mountain,  and  Dickens,  and  so  forth, 
aeed  I  say  how  often  ?  as  for  Sontag  and  Kitty 
Stephens,  they  are  but  chits." 

The  little  Professor  began  to  swell  and  blow 
oat,  when  the  eloquent  squint  of  Jack  gave  need, 
fol  check  to  his  vanity,  and  recalled  his  better 


"  My  pupil  is  a .  rare  and  wonderful  creature, 
Mr  Barker,"  he  continued,  in  a  quieter  tone. 
"  No  doubt,  I  may  be  partial,  but  I  could  ven- 
ture m5r  reputation  that  the  girl  will  make  a 
saiae.  She  is  very  young,  and  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive and  shy,  nor  am  I  fond  of  familiarizing  her 
to  the  public  eye ;  hut  with  real  friends,  such  as 
1  am  proud  to  call  Mr  Burke  Barker,  and  real 
judges  too,  the  case  ia  different.  I  do  not  bid 
yon  praise  Gabrielle — no,  sir ! — I  am  proud  for 
my  pupil.  I  only  entreat  you  will  hear  her  and 
jsdge  of  her  yourself,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
reaalt." 

The  Professor  dropt  a  few  mysterious  hints 
•boat  the  private  history  of  his  pupil,  while  Mr 
Barker  nodded  gravely,  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
taking  mental  notes,  and  the  visiters  rose,  with 
Sfslogies  from  the  Professor  for  intruding  on  mo- 
■Mta  so  predons. 

**  We  may  depend  on  you.  Barker,  to  assist 
■i  giring  Mademosielle  and  my  sister  welcome 
to  their  new  home  to-morrow  night — Regent's 
Al-el^  yon  know — Shuffleton's  China  Closet." 

"Ney,  Day,  Jack,  I  did  not  promise  for  the 
yMMK  ladia^"  rejoined  the  Professor,  laughingly. 
"VWwauqrkeeirer.fatigued  and  out  of  looks. 


poor  dears,  and  have  not  got  dresses  yet,  and 
all  that." 

"  Pbo,  pbo,  governor — so  much  more  needful, 
if  they  are  fatigued,  of  a  spoonful  of  white  soup, 
or  a  lobster  patty  and  a  glass,  or,  by're  lady  1  a 
couple,  of  champagne,  with  a  little  music  to  re> 
cruit  and  set  them  to  rights," 

The  Professor  frowned  and  smiled  at  his  incor- 
rigible heir-apparent,  and  Mr  Barker,  by  some 
sudden  freak  or  other,  or  perhaps  the  natural 
reaction  of  Jack's  high  airs,  relapsed  into  edi- 
torial dignity. 

"  If  I  possibly  can  ;  but  pray  don't  expect 
me.  My  cab  will  be  ordered  for  ten,  at  all 
events;  for  I  must  look  in  at -the  theatre — a 
few  words  will  be  looked  for  in  the  Cerberut  in 
the  morning  ;  and  Macready  is  a  devilish  good 
fellow." 

"You  don't  hear  him,  governor — we  don't 
hear  you.  Barker,  I  mean,"  cried  Jack,  offering 
as  if  to  put  his  fingers  in  his  father's  ears,  as  he 

hurried  him  off.    "He  says  he  will  come 

All  my  eye,"  continued  Jack,  as  the  carriage 
drove  off.  "  I  wish  I  were  as  sure  this  six 
sovereigns  were  sixteen,  as  of  Barker  appearing 

at  the  hour  of  eleven UeiRh,  bo,  what 

a  whirl-gig  world  it  is,  father.  You  ish  hum. 
bug — I  ish  humbug — all  ish  humbug  i" 

The  Professor  was  resentful ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  drive  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  upon  pro- 
priety of  manners  and  dress,  and  about  idle 
frivolity  that  would  never  come  to  anything. 
Jack  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  set  bis  lips 
to  whistle  the  air  to  which  he  durst  not  give 
breath. 

"  When  did  Charles  Herbert  fall  in  love  with 
your  pupil,  father  mine  ?"  said  Jack,  at  last.  "  I 
had  an  eye  to  her  myself,  if  she  make  a  hit  .  .  . 
a  delicious  little  creature  she  is." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir." 

Jack  rarely  cherished  anger,  or  even  spite. 
His  affections  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  sieve. 
With  a  certain  degree  of  art  and  cunning,  he 
was  so  perfectly  what  the  world  terms  good- 
humoured,  that  he  had  never  e^BU  known  what 
malice  or  rancour  meant,  and  had  often  been 
utterly  astonished  to  learn  that  his  satirical 
verses,  and  lively  sallies  in  the  Cerberut,  which 
were  termed  falsehoods,  malicious  slanders,  and 
scurrilous  libels,  could  be  deemed  other  than  as 
exceedingly  amusing  and  pleasant  by  their  unfor. 
tunate  subjects,  as  they  were  by  himself.  Thefire- 
brands,  arrows,  and  death  which  Jack  scattered, 
were  really  thrown  about  him  in  sport—and  for 
some  small  pay.  Malice,  Jack  utterly  disclaimed. 
He  hated  no  one,  and  rather  liked  his  mother,  and 
Polly,  and  Susan,  and  Ned,  and  several  "  good 
fellows"  and  pretty  girls — one,  two,  or  three  at 
a  time,  as  it  happened,  for  it  was  much  the  same 
to  Jack.  At  the  moment  he  was  somewhat  out 
of  sorts  with  the  governor :  "  Yet  the  old  boy  in 
this  dash  upon  the  town  is  shewing  blood," 
thought  Jack,  whose  high  animal  spirits  and  san- 
guine temper  were  a  fortune  in  themselves. 
With  six  gold  pieces  in  his  pocket — generally 
cleaned  out— and  a  good  dinner,  a  bottle  of  wine. 
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and  good  liittklb  id  |trokpect,  JAck  soon  tecovered 
hU  best  humour. 

Violet  did  sing  that  night ;  she  sang  #ith  her 
matter )  to  his  aceompaniment ;  by  herself  j  and 
she  sung  enehantingljr ;  seeming  no  more  aware 
of  thk  presence  of  Jack,  or  of  his  brava't,  thah 
if  he  had  been  one  of  the  musie.ttools.  The 
Professor  was  charmed.  His  fbrtuhe  was  made, 
and  In  the  way  nlost  gratifying  to  his  pride  ;  for  he 
would  rather,  in  hit  grand  moods,  have  been  the 
instructor  of  an  acknowledged  Prima  Donna 
than  the  father  of  a  duchess,  who  might  settle  a 
handsome  annuity  upon  him. 

Id  his  dash,  en  Cotsaqiie,  Upon  the  metro- 
polis, Professor  Crippg,  like  ether  Soaring  ahd 
ambitions  spirits,  depended  much  upon  rapidity 
of  movement :  on  t^ing  the  enemy  by  surprise, 
carrying  the  war  into  his  country,  and  there  mak- 
ing War  support  war.  Wert  we  to  state  the  real 
amount  of  his  funds  for  this  great  enterprise,  on^ 
Teracity  as  historians  might  be  questioned  ;  and, 
it  may  be  enough  to  hint  that,  of  money  placed 
in  his  hands  for  the  premium,  board,  and  cloth- 
ing of  his  pupilj  and  the  handsome  results  of  his 
Farewell  Concert,  much  less  remained  than 
Mrs  Somers  Stocks  calculated  upon.  That  little 
was  threatened  to  be  made  less.  A  letter  by  the 
next  morning's  post,  from  Mrs  Cripps,  announced 
the  irritating  factj  that  the  shopkeeping  churls 

of  W ,  that  wretched,  insignificant  den,  to 

Which  the  Professor  had  sacrificed  his  prospects 
for  so  many  years,  were  resolved,  with  every 
good  wish  for  his  prosperity  in  the  metropolis,  tb 
have  their  little  bills  settled  before  the  family 
and  furniture  were  removed.  They  did  not 
■cruple— the  more  barbarous  among  them — to 
insinuate  that  the  Professor  had  stolen  a  march 
upon  them ;  besides,  the  accounts  were  too  long 
past  due  already,  and  must  be  discharged  in  foil. 

"  Dem'd  nonsense  to  expect  any  such  stuff," 
cried  the  insulted  gentleman,  throwing  down  his 
lady's  epistle.  "  Let  them  wait,  and  be  cursed 
to  them  ;  serve  them  right ;  write  instantly  to 
your  mother,  Polly.  Had  she  had  the  gumption 
to  send  forward  the  light  luggage,  they  might 
have  kept  the  trash."  Violet  was  Just  entering 
With  a  lettet  in  her  hand  ;  her  presence  was  ever 
a  restraint  on  the  Professor's  vivacious  sallies, 
recalling  him  to  propriety  of  demeanour,  when 
irritation  banished  his  customary  suavity.  "  Ah, 
Mademoiselle  1  musical  genii,  I  see  by  your  eyes^ 
have  been  all  night  hovering  round  your  pillow!" 

Violet  liked  the  Professor  less  in  his  high- 
flown  fits  than  even  in  his  irascible  humours; 
but  the  sudden  and  foreed  ehanges  from  the 
angry  tO  the  treacly  mood  was  worse  than 
either. 

"  I  have  thought  it  riglit  to  apprise  my  Ariehds 
in  Ouerrisey  of  my  sudden  ehange  of  residence," 
said  Violeti  composedly.  "  Our  rector  it  to  be 
in  London  in  June  ,-  and)  with  yottr  permission, 
sir,  would  take  me  home  during  the  summer 
vacation,  which  I  could  then  pass  agreeably, 
without  embarrassing  the  plans  of  Mrs  Cripps 
and  the  family." 

"  Touaiy  impossible.  Mademoiselle.    This  la 


the  very  crisis  of  yeur  fol^iiile.  To.taI-ly  Ini;. 
possible !  My  own  suitimer  plans  are  iiot  yet 
Axed — time  enough.  Perhaps  I  may  take  yon 
a  run  over  to  Paris,  or  rather  Vienna,  if  we  can't 
manage  both,  oi-  only  BHghtoh  pel-haps.  Of 
course,  when  the  season  closes,  we  must  go  somfl- 
where." 

The  Professor,  though  at  present  dazzled  with 
bright  flitting  visions,  wOuld  have  been  a  poo^ 
yiulinist  indeed  if,  in  this  great  emetgenejr,  he 
had  not  had  in  reserve  two  or  more  strings  ts 
his  bow.  A  eoncert  at  Brighton  to  staWp 
fashion,  a  stroll  to  wealthy  Manchester  alid 
ostentatious  Liverpool,  after  a  coup  de  tniHt 
upon  Dublin,  were  all  included  in  the  possible  ; 
not,  however,  until  London  had  been  fairly  tried. 
Violet's  face  betrayed  her  disappointment.  In 
intimating  to  her  aiteetionate  and  hutnble  friends 
that  morning,  the  vaguti  doiibts  and  fears  that 
were  thickening  in  her  path,  they  had  taken  a 
more  marked  form  to  her  own  mind;  and;  though 
she  bould  not  tell  all  she  felti  she  Strongly  ex- 
pressed her  apprehensions  of  being  at  unfit  as 
she  was  disinclined  for  the  bHuous^  if  Hrilliant 
and  conspicuous,  part  to  which  bbt  mastei^ 
directed  her  ambition. 

Professor  Cripps  was  not  altogether  telfisH  In 
his  designs.  The  developement  of  th^  miisilial 
talent  of  his  piipil — of  that  "  divine  gift"  whieh 
she  probably  possessed  in  the  abundant  measure 
which  he  sangulnely  believed — while  it  re- 
dounded to  his  large  profit  and  ithmdrtal  hOHOul-, 
must  also  crown  the  enviable  possefesoir  #itlt 
glory  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  ultitbatel]^ 
secure  her  a  handsome  fortune,  with,  perhapij 
rank  and  title,  in  a  matrimonial  alliance.  What 
more  eommon,  if  she  played  her  catds  well? 
which  he  hoped  she  would;  Us  own  character 
and  interest  being  deeply  involved  ih  the  gamb. 
Besides,  however  insensible  his  wife  or  daughtdlr 
might  be  to  the  charins  of  the  gentle  and  lovely 
orphan  girl,  the  Professor's  was  no  jealously  femi. 
nine,  nor  yet  "  savage  breast."  Musieal  genlueei 
may  be  as  intensely  selfish  as  any  other  class 
of  bipeds,  and,  by  training  and  position,  fully  as 
profligate  and  depraved,  but  there  is  alwaya 
soma  lurking  enthusiasm,  some  latent  sympathy 
with  the  beautiful,  in  their  original  hature  ;  and 
the  hopes  which  the  Professor  had  placed  in  thH 
success  of  his  pupil,  the  pains  he  had  taken  with 
her  education,  her  rapid  improvement,  and  thtl 
aneonseiousj  undesigned  fascination  of  her  man.: 
ners,  had  obtained  great  influence  over  his  initid ; 
Where  he  might  have  bribed  and  flattered  an 
inferior  girl  placed  in  the  tame  cii-bUmstatibeSj 
relative  to  his  own  atpirations,  he  really  liked; 
and  warmly  praised,  Violet.  She  had  nvt  yet 
thwarted  his  views.  "  Cripps  is  a  fool  about  that 
girl,"  was  a  not  unfrequent  remark  Of  Mrs 
Cripps; 

"  Before  your  tuminer  plans  ar0  fixed,"  Said 
Violet,  "  I  hope  something  may  occdr  to  ehange 
your  views  respecting  me.  In  Guernsey  I  shall 
not  be  Idle,  I  assure  you.  I  was  born  a  bird  of 
the  wild  wood,  and  don't  sing  best  in  a  cage. 
You  are  too  good  iudevd,  t»  think  of  6er- 
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Bttfif  dr  Itftlf  Alt  me.    Yoor  kindnen  Would 
Iw  worte  than   thrown  away;    fbr  I  never — 


.  "  Bah !  mj  dear  MadentdiBell^.  ...  I  beg  a 
tkeottind  pardon* — but  I  am  hasj  this  morning/' 
interrupted  the  Profestor.  "  As  for  my  klndne>», 
ti  fou  politely  call  it,  yea  more  than  repay  it  by 
y»ar  attention  and  improvement  in  our  divine 
art.  'Tis  not  common  care^  nor  yet  common  ^tten- 
tioD,  that  eatt  give  Europe  a  new  Prima  Donna, 
my  dear.  Api«po8,  Polly,  you  know  my  plans 
for  the  day.  .  ;  .  .  Stay)  your  wardrobe  needs  a 
little  r«pair,  probably.  While  you  pursue  your 
studies,  and  keep  up  your  spirits  and  good 
lookfti  you  must  not  neglect  your  toilet.  Made- 
moiselle." The  Professor  took  out  a  rather  well- 
replenished  note-case.  It  was  said  of  him,  and 
the  case  is,  we  fear,  too  common  among  great  pro- 
fsMional  geniuses,  that,  eVen  when  at  the  rich- 
est, he  never  sought  eitheir  desk  or  banker  save 
Us  breeches'  pocket.  "  This,  in  the  meanwhile, 
{or  triBes  to-day ;  to-morrow,  when  we  obtain 
a  local  hsbitatioui  you  may  otdix  what  you  re- 
qnire  from  our  neighbour  Mrs  Herbert's  milliher, 
who  supplies  my  friend  Mrs  Soniers  Stock*." 

"  Madame  Raihsden,"  said  Polly  ;  "  Charles 
Herbert  was  telling  us  a  funny  story  about  her, 
one  day  that  he  met  Mi-s  Somers  there." 

"  Good !  The  directory  will  instruct  you 
whsre  to  find  her  {  and  she  must  be  a  proper 
person.  .  i  .  It  is  scarce  for  me  to  give  ad- 
vice in  affairs  so  far  beyond  a  gentleman's  pro- 
vince. The  stage  is  a  law  to  itself ;  but,  for 
private  life,  I  should  cite  our  Shakspeare's  great 
rule.  Mademoiselle—'  Rioh,  but  not  gaudy.'  .  . 
Baiiely  may  all  this  be  left  to  my  charming  pupil's 
native  good  taste." 

"  Really,  papa,  I  am  glad  that  mabima  is  a 
hondred  and  fifty  miles  off,"  said  Miss  Pullyj 
pertly  ;  and  the  proud  heart  of  Violet  swelled 
with  the  sense  of  insult,  and  her  eyes  flashed, 
and  filled  with  tears  which  pride  kept  in  their 
Iscid  feontiins. 

"Bad  taste.  Miss  Cripps/'  said  the  Professor, 
teongly,  whilb  his  angry  thought  Was,  "  there  is 
a  grain  of  coarseness  in  that  woman's  children, 
which,  with  all  my  pains,  is  enough  of  itself  to 
nar  their  fortunes  in  respectable  life." 

"Whatever  Mademoiselle  may  want,  I  am 
sore  I  want  everything,"  said  Polly  ;  "ribands, 
ilowerSi^shoes,  gloves,  s  fan,  and  a  bonnet  mon. 
stnmslyl" 

Violet  was  conscious  of  her  own  more  pressing 
wants  {  and  also  of  a  circninstance  which  the 
VMtuoT,  in  the  exigencies  of  his  mora  import- 
nt  afftirs*  had  perhaps  forgotten,  namely,  that 
the  Ainda  had  been  placed  In  his  hands,  which 
w<ra  to  supply  them;  Her  mourning  was  be- 
wing  retjr  shabby,  she  was  afraid  ;  and  on  her 
good  original  supply  of  linen,  the  Misses  Cripps 
had  wadn  nnrsnsriirnsMn  inroads.  Petticoats  were 
fot  Emmai  who  was  growihg  so  fast, 
1  aiitht-things  for  Susan ;  and  Miss  Polly  par- 
iMarijr  ainired  Violet's  French  handkerchief)) 
Mi  lUk  atoMngs ;  while  her  notable  mamma 
Mfthing  above  two  or   three 


changM  Was  uiter  nonsense  tot  a  girl«  and 
Mademoiselle  could  have  new  thlu^j  fiUhlbtl. 
ably  made,  as  she  needed  them  ;  yet,  how  could 
Violet  now  hint  to  her  master,  that  she  required 
some  of  her  own  mohey  to  make  tip  for  the 
plunder  she  had  Undergone  f 

There  is  certainly  sohne  national  instinct  which 
renders  it  next  to  impossible)  for  English  people  t» 
speak  About  money,  with  that  frankness  and  direct- 
ness with  which  they  can  discuss  any  Other  simple 
matter  of  business.  Though  all  the  world  knows 
that  Obtaining  the  payment  of  debts,  "getting  in 
one's  own,"  is  often  the  subject  nearest  the  heArt, 
it  is  not  to  be  approached,  save  with  Chinese  etU' 
quette,  vast  circumlocution,  and  (lositlve  Insin- 
cerity— "  Oh,  no  matter  about  that ;  whf  mind 
such  a  trifle  ?  it  will  all  be  in  very  good  time ; 
pray,  don't  medtien  it,"  &c.  &e;  Violet  said 
nothing  of  this  solrt ;  but  she  was  so  far  under 
the  common  Ehglish  Influtiiice,  that  when  the 
wished  to  ask  for  a  few  sdverDigiis  of  her  oWn 
money,  she  blushed  and  hbtltated,  and  began  to 
stammer  out  whilt  she  could  not  express,  when 
the  quick  tact  of  the  Professor  divined  the  exack 
nature  of  the  case.  The  note-case  was  again  in  in- 
stant requisition,  ahdthe  face  of  Violet  wascover- 
ed  with  deeper  blushes,  while  she  half  Diatbd  that 
she  might  be  taking  her  generous  master  at  dis^ 
advaiitage,  in  robbing  him  ail  at  once  of  so  very 
much  money,  although,  no  doubt,  it  washer  owdj 
and  |he  required  at  least  a  part  of  It^ 

"Indeed,  sir,  you  give  me  far  morfe  ihan 
enough.  Twenty-five  pounds  a  year  was,  I  think, 
my  allowance  for  clothes ;  a  very  ^Mt  deal  too  t 
more,  I  am  sure,  than  I  ever  ought  to  spend  upon 
myself,  alone ;  pray"' 

The  Professor  politely  doubled  Up  the  small 
lily  hadd  upon  the  magic  bit  of  papbr — bowed 
on  the  hand;  as  if  be  meant  to  kiss  itj  with  a 
manner  between  paternal  tenderness,  and  old' 
fashioned  gallantry,  whispering—^ 

"  Be  prudent,  but  not  shabby.  Shew  ma 
young  ladies  who  will  not  disgrace  the  0{iera 
circle  one  of  those  nights.  Take  good  care  of 
Mademoiselle,  .Miss  Cripps,  and  see  that  she  is 
handsomely  dressed.  My  idea  is  black  satin— 
we'll  see  whether  a  few  appropriate  drnamanti 
may  not  be  found  to  relieve  it." 

The  Professor,  kissing  his  hand,  hurried  ii#ay 
on  a  thousand  engagmentt,  whilb  his  daughter 
burst  into  a  fit  of  ironical  laughter  at  the  dis^i 
mal  looks  with  which  Violet  regarded  the  note. 

"  You  don't  suppose  it  is  forged,  MademoiselM> 
or  that  it  will  turn  into  slates  or  ashes,  like  thtl 
devil's  wages  ?  If  ever  I  heard  of  a  young  Iftdy 
distressed  by  having  too  much  money  to  buy 
clothe*  before  I  But  do  get  yoUr  bonnet.  If  yoU 
mean  to  carry  the  Profbssdr'a  giinerous  designs 
into  eflfeet.  . . . .-  Perhaps  yob  mean  to  stay  In 
rather,  lest  any  friend  call.  Charles  Herbert  did 
seem  curious  yesterday  about  dur  pUns." 

"  You  ought  not — it  is  unkind,  Mits  Cripps— 
to  put  such  interpretations  on  trifles;  of  what  con- 
sequence can  Mr  Herbert's  calling  Or  not  calling 
be  tb  me  ?  . . .  I  meant  to  go  out  whether  you 
went  or  not,  to  make  a  few  trifling  pnrobatet-." 
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Violet  hsvlDg  first  deposited  the  Professor's 
money  in  ber  little  desk,  to  be  all,  or  nearly 
all,  restored  to  him,  took  her  way  with  Miss 
Cripps,  attended  by  Mike  Twig. 

The  kindness  with  which  Violet  sometimeslooked 
at,  and,atothers,  interposed  tosavethis  provincial 
importation  from  a  round  ratings,  for  his  provok- 
ing and  incorrigible  stupidity,  had  touched  Mike's 
heart;  and  rendered  him,  to  her  at  least,  s  most  de- 
voted squire ;  but  London  sights  had,  at  the  same 
time,  turned  his  head  ;  and,  long  before  tbey  had 
reached  their  destination,  Mike  and  the  young 
ladies  had  parted  company.  Early  as  it  was,  the 
streets  were  somewhat  full  of  loungers,  who  gave 
themselves  full  liberty  of  staring  at  the  pedes, 
trian  damsels. 

"  If  you  wished  to  avoid  Charles  Herbert, 
you  had  better  have  stayed  at  home,  Mademoi- 
selle," cried  Miss  Polly,  as  they  defiled  into  St 
James'  Street.  "  There  he  is.  A  handsome  man 
enough,  certainly,  at  a  distance  ;— there,  with 
an  officer — a  guardsman,  I  dare  say — no ;  the 
colonel,  though,  who  honoured  me  with  such  a 
broad  stare  yesterday.  I  fancy  he  will  know  me 
again,  that  gentleman.  How  you  drag  one,  Violet 
•— tliat's  not  the  shop  we  want." 

Mr  Herbert  bowed  as  he  advanced  ;^  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  hesitate ;  and  then  moved,  as  if 
to  pass  on  with  his  military  friend,  whom  Violet 
fancied  the  most  bold,  disagreeable-looking  Ogre 
she  had  ever  seen.  Miss  Cripps  was  disposed 
for  farther  parley, 

"  Sure  you  were  created  for  the  express  bene- 
fit of  forlorn  damsels,  Mr  Herbert ! . . .  .^  Here 
we  are  again  completely  astray.  That  gaping 
booby,  our  country  servant,  whom  we  were  silly 
enough  to  bring  out  instead  of  Eustache,"  (the 
last-named  gentleman  a  mystery  to  Violet,) 
"has  contrived  to  lose  sight  of  us  in  staring 
about  him." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use,"  said  Herbert,  looking 
earnestly  at  Violet,  to  whose  side  he  unconsci- 
ously passed ;  while  his  friend,  seeing  nothing 
in  the  accost  of  the  other  lady  particularly  to 
alarm  him  with  ideas  of  intrusion,  wheeled  round 
also,  and  mounted  guard  on  the  left  flank.  What- 
ever might  be  the  cause,  Violet  was  seriously 
distressed.    She  stopt  short. 

"  There  is  not  the  smallest  need  for  your  turn- 
ing back,  Mr  Herbert,"  she  said,  for  once  speak- 
ing for  her  party.  "  I  noted  every  turning.  Pray, 
do  resume  your  walk.  We  can  get  a  coach  at 
the  next  stand ;  we  are  merely  about  some  small 
■hopping." 

Mr  Herbert  was  too  well-bred  to  press  his 
services  where  they  were  so  evidently  distressing. 
He  lifted  his  hat  respectfully,  almost  deferen- 
tially, and  took  his  friend's  arm,  as  if  to  turn 
him  also  ;  when,  all  at  once,  with  a  little  girlish 
■tart  of  alarm,  Violet  shrunk  back  at  the  ap^ 
parition  of  Jack  Cryppes  !  Jack,  fortunately,  did 
not  notice  even  his  sister,  so  deeply  was  he  en- 
gaged in  watching  a  lady  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  ere  he  dived  into  a  cross  lane. 
Miss  Cripps  looked  hack,  and  nodded  gaily  to 
Violet  at  Jack's  absence  of  mind  and  gallant  oc- 


cupation ;  and  the  gentlemen  tacitly  resumed 
their  former  positions — the  Colonel  and  his  com« 
panion  stepping  out  to  give  way  to  the  passers 
by.  It  was  not  difficult  to  keep  Miss  Cripps  in, 
play  in  a  scene  like  this.  Charles  Herbert  was 
less  fortunate  with  his  lady.  He  tried  several 
topics  before  he  hit  upon  Mistress  Marion  Lin» 
ton. 

"  The  old  lady  is  a  warm  admirer  of  yours. 
Miss  Hamilton.  She  is,  in  her  own  way — and  a 
very  good  way  it  is — a  noble- spirited  and  highly- 
estimable  person.  With  all  her  worldly  sagacity 
and  shrewdness,  there  is  a  spice  of  romance  about 
her  too." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Violet,  smiling,  "  ^  like  is  an 
ill  mark,'  as  she  was  wont  to  say  to  me  long 
since." 

"  I  don't  know  how  my  mother,  with  whom 
she  is  a  favourite,  obtained  the  delicate  coa- 
fidenee,  but  that  hard-featured,  cross,  old  woman 
was  a  lover  once,  and  beloved ;  and  '  he  she  loved 
proved  false,'  and  sought  a  richer  bride  than 
poor  Marion  ;  though  I  have  heard  her  boasts 
with  not  the  mildest  Christian  charity — '  I  could 
now  buy  out  their  beggarly  generation — ay, 
twice  owre  !'  Between  the  affront  and  the  dis- 
appointment, the  spirited  young  woman  left  her 
native  place,  and  travelled  on  foot  to  London, 
without  a  single  friend  before  her.  It  was  long 
believed  that  she  had  taken  the  lover's  leap,  over 
some  of  the  /tnn«  of  her  valley,  till  she  finally 
emerged  a  woman  of  property,  and  still  a  spin- 
ster, who  has  had  offers,  as  1  have  occasion  to 
know." 

Violet  made  no  reply. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  Miss  Hamilton,  to  fancy 
that  the  same  emotions  which  have  thrilled  the 
heart  of  the  noble,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  refined,  should  linger  in  the  memory  of  that 
poor  old  body  f" 

"  And  you  laugh  at  her  ?" 

"  On  my  soul,  no !"  replied  the  young  man, 
with  earnestness.  "  There  are  true  loves  which 
appear  abundantly  ludicrous  :  but  Mrs  Marion'R 
smouldering  flame  is  not  one  of  them..<— But  all 
this,  remember,  is  a  dead  secret,  which,  I  am 
sure,  you  will  not  betray." 

Violet  smiled — "  You  may  rely  upon  my  dis- 
cretion." 

They  walked  on  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence, 
ere  Herbert,  with  same  hesitation,  remarked — 

"  The  public  businessof  your  profession  seemed 
distasteful  to  you,  madam.  You  must  pardon 
me  for  having  played  the  eaves-dropper,  on 
the  night  of  Cripps'  concert ;  indeed,  I  could 
not  well  avoid  hearing  what  you  said  to  Mrs 
Somers  Stocks,  although  it  had  not  been  so 
peculiarly  interesting  to  me.  May  I  now  in- 
quire if  your  opinions  have  undergone  any 
change  ?" 

Violet  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  same  ap- 
parition of  Jack  Cripps,  who  again  suddenly 
emerged  before  them,  made  her  once  more  recoil. 
Jack  was,  this  morning,  more  the  exaggeraUon 
of  low,  and  even  dirty  dandyism  than  ever.  A 
pink  check  shirt,  which  was  decorated  with  some 
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fHtUring  fixtures,  although,  apparently,  it  had 
not  called  on  the  washerwoman  for  some  days, 
ira*  a  new  feature  in  his  morning  toilet ;  and  he 
looked,  altogether,  like  a  rake  who  had  not  been 
in  bed.  The  involuntary  backward  movement 
of  Violet,  and  her  almost  ludicrous  horror  of  the 
TMOgnition,  were  not  lost  upon  Herbert,  who 
now  first  respectfully  offered  his  arm,  which  was 
nlently  and  gratefully  accepted  ;  while  the  Colo- 
nel, also  apparently  afraid  of  Jack,  at  once  re- 
eollcted  an  engagement.  Miss-Cripps  lost  not  a 
moment  in  introducing  to  Herbert — 

"Mr  Quintin  Cripps — my  brother  the  bar. 
rister." 

And  Jack  ^laamed  his  "fnend,  Charles 
Herbert,"  whom,  to  say  truth,  he  had  known  by 
sight  for  some  months  ;  since  Burke  Barker  had 
pointed  him  oat  one  day  entering  Brookes'. 

"  Yon  were  asking  about  a  cake  shop,  Miss 
Cripps,"  said  Herbert,  anxious  to  lead  Violet  in- 
to the  retirement  she  seemed  to  desire,  and  also 
to  escape  himself.  "This  ia  one  Mrs  Herbert 
uses.  The  good,  civil  lady  who  keeps  it  was  the 
housekeeper  of  a  friend  of  ours." 

"  Most  happy  to  patronise  any  protegee  of 
Mrs  Herbert.  Pray,  Mademoiselle,  remind  me 
of  this — we  are  just  looking  out  for  all  sorts  of 
tradespeople." 

Herbert  led  the  way,  and  the  party  entered, 
&e  confectioner's,  and  chatted,  and  ate  ;  Jack,  in 
particular,  playing,  in  both  sorts,  a  swingeing  jaw. 

"  Ta'rnatton  clever  chaps  those  Yankees,  with 
their  mint  juleps  and  cock- tails,"  said  Jack. 
"Here,  in  London,  it  is  ever  munch,  mnnch. 
The  French  themselves  like  a  taste  of  summat, 
chais^.  A  sip  of  cherry-bounce,  now,  ladies,  let 
■e  recommend ;  or" 

"  Fie  for  shame,  Quintin,"  interrupted  Miss 
Cripps,  laughing.  "  Quintin  is  the  oddest 
hamm-scarum  creature,  Mr  Herbert ;  but,  in- 
deed, you  must  not  mind  him." 

"  I  sha'n't,  ma'am,"  said  Herbert,  drily. 

"  Papa  says  it  is  excess,  an  absolute  overflow, 
of  imagination  which  makes  Jack  so  droll  and 
pUyful.  .  .  .  Oh  I  here  is  the  Highland  woman 
tgain,  Gabriel  le.  I  am  surprised  you  don't  wear 
uplad  petticoat,  or  aboddice.  Missis  What-is- 
yonr-name  P  I  hope  you  have  gut  the  house  in 
high  order  for  our  reception  to-night.  Mamma 
it  very  particular  about  domestic  matters,  I  as- 
rare  yoa — very.' 

It  was,  indeed,  Mrs  Marion ;  who  first  stared 
with  some  surprise  and  sternness,  gradually  re- 
laxing as  Violet  came  eagerly  forward. 

"  1  am  so  happy  to  have  met  you  again,"  she 
nkL  "  Yesterday,  I  had  not  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  arrange  about  another  meeting,  and 
I  fsared  it  might  be  long  ere  I  should  see  you." 

"  It  ean  matter  little  meeting  an  auld  stoure 
cadin  like  me.  Miss  Vilet,  while  sae  mony  braw 
ywng  gallants  are  flattering  aboot  ye."  And  the 
ifmker  scowled  on  the  preposterous  dandy,  her 
lliniglj-iBarked  fe<ttare8  varying  in  their  ex- 
imsinn  tnm  contemptuous  scoin  to  ludicrous 
•HilMiq^t.  Violet  reddened,  and  appeared  dis- 
hf  thtM  free  remarks;  and  Marion 


added  in  a  kindlier  tone : — "But  I  am  happy,  at 
any  rate,  to  see  your  father's  bairn ;  and,  1  dare 
say,  you  may  be  pleased  to  see  me  too — ye  may 
hae  newer,  fairer-fashioned  friends,  but  ye 
are  no  likely  to  hae  mony  truer  to  ye  than  hia 
were." 

"Alas!  I  have  none  other,  and  none  that  I 
can  80  dearly  prize." 

They  talked  apart,  in  a  low  voice,  and  in 
Gaelic,  as  Miss  Cripps  opined ;  she  being  one 
of  many  aware  of  no  distinction  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  Erse  languages.  While  the 
brother  and  sister  were  again  ardently  engaged 
in  the  business  of  eating,  with  interludes  of 
laughter  and  talk.  Jack,  dragging  hither  and 
thither  his  elf-locks,  and  curling  his  mustachios 
with  the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  and  Polly  setting 
her  bonnet  to  a  smarter  or  more  degagee  curve, 
Herbert  saw  a  letter  which  he  believed  was  the 
same  which  he  had,  two  days  before,  picked  up 
and  restored  to  Miss  Hamilton,  slided,  after 
some  earnest  whispering  and  demur  on  the  part 
of  the  receiver,  into  the  hand  of  the  old  woman, 
who  said, — 

"  If  it  mast  be  so,  far  better  that  I  seek  out 
the  young  ne'er-do-weel  in  these  sort  of  waff 

houffs,  than  you,  hinny But  when  am  I 

to  see  ye  .^  Ye  would na  like  me  to  come  to 
you,  ye  say,  as  we  couldna  have  a  free  crack 
before  strangers.  Now,  then,  can  ye  come  to 
me?  There's  the  Sabbath,  Surely,  ye  dinna 
play  your  music  on  the  Lord's  Day,  Miss  Vilet  ? 
and,  O,  my  dear  young  leddy,  ye  are  surely  no 
s^e  far  left  as  to  bring  shame  on  your  country 
and  your  name  by  turning  a  singing  play-actor  ?" 

Violet,  a  pang  at  her  heart,  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  smile,  and  replied, 

"I  hope  I  will  never  do  anything  that  you 
shall  disapprove." 

"  In  proof  of  the  young  lady's  docility,  try  if 
she  will  obey  you  by  taking  my  mother's  carriage 
home.  I  see  it  returning  from  setting  her  down 
at  the  Earl  of  Tarbert's  new  place.  Here  it 
comes ;"  and  Herbert  telegraphed  the  footman, 
"it  threatens  rain  too." 

"  I  see  no  sign  of  wet,  Mr  Charles ;  bat  if 
Miss  Vilet  and  you  'gree  about  it,  her  bit 
weight  can  do  little  scathe  to  the  coach." 

Violet  would  have  declined  the  conrteoua 
offer;  but  the  earnest  whisper  of  Herbert  made 
her  little  heart  throb. 

"  I  cannot  endure,"  he  said,  "  to  see  you  in 
company  with  that  hirsute  monster  : — it  is  intol> 
arable — it  is  degrading ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Do,  pray,  oblige  me  by  accept- 
ing, with  Miss  Cripps,  of  the  carriage." 

The  soft  moist  eyes  were  gratefully  rtused  in 
thanks  and  sweet  consent. 

"  I  wish  I  had  that  head  between  my  knees, 
and  a  pair  of  gade  bet  tings,"  said  Mrs  Marion, 
grinning  disdainfully  at  Jack,  who  was  still  play- 
ing antics  before  the  looking-glass  with  bis  hair 
and  mustachios. 

"  What  does  the  old  lady  say,  Mademoiselle, 
about  hot  tongs  P"  asked  Jack,  looking  rather 
fierce. 
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"Telling  how olererly  they  singe  •  theep's  head 
ii)  our  country,"  grinned  Marion,  aDswering  for 
hereelf,  "wheo  there  is  more  hair  than  harns 
4bout  it." 

Jack's  response  wps  lost,  for  the  carriage  drev 
up ;  and  the  delighted  Miss  Cripps,  with  a  bag- 
ful of  pake*  in  h^r  handi  scarce  needed  invitation 
or  help  to  jump  in. 

"What  an  enchantiqg  carriage,"  eried  she, 
throwing  herself  languishingly  and  luxuriously 
b|)ck  in  the  place  of  honour.  "  Claret-bodied  j 
•nd  the  hammercloth  so  magnificent !  These 
fellows  drove  off,  though,  before  I  could  say 
good  bye  to  niy  brother.  Charles  Herbert  had 
employed  him  to  pay  the  cakes ;  but  I  fancied 
Charles  coming  with  ns  i" 

"Hoir  ilalicious  an  odour  ftf  powers,'*  said 
Violef,  taking  up  a  smitU  volume  lying  open 
upoq  a  pughioi),  which  ti^rped  out  to  be  ''  Roche- 
fouoanU's  Maxims"  in  fhe  original,  which  Violet 
had  alvays  thought  a  very  disagreeable  viite  book. 

"  Qur  elegant  future  neighbour  has  been  carry- 
ing flowers,  I  da'  say,  to  the  house  she  is  getting 
ready  for  her  friends  the  Tarberts." 

"  Thpy  i(re  expected  to  dinner,  Mistress 
Confectipper  ip^ntioned,"  said  Polly  ;  "  but  Mr 
Charles  Herbert  is  not  to  knqw.  There  is  to 
))«  a  surprise," 

Violet  was  thinking  whaf  silly  thing*  surprises 

{fe,  ifhile  Polly  began  vehemently  kissing  her 
and,   smiling,  an4  bowing  repeatedly  to   Mr 

^pnjamjn,  her  W admjrer,  who,  just  dropp- 

#4  ffW  a  north  ^onntry  coach,  was  hurrying 
§)<ID9>  followed  by  a  porter,  as  if  looking  opt  for  an 
omnibus  to  transport  him  to  the  city.  He  seem- 
ed turned  to  stope  by  th^  sight  of  his  beautiful 
flame  in  a  splendid  private  carriage,  with  at  least 
one  tall  footman  behind  it. 

"  So  much  for  the  native,"  said  Polly,  laugh- 
ing aloi)dj  conscious  that,  sav(i  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion pf  the  young  manufacturer  to  the  equipage, 
9)ie  would  not  have  noticed  him  in  London  in  any 
sb^pe.  "  Fancy,  Gabrielle,  the  comfort  of  hav- 
ing Buph  a  carriage  of  pnr  own  after  our  debu(: — 
you,  at  least,  who,  papa  ^weara,  must  supceed 
triumphantly  in  your  peculiar  line ;  though 
tf^lents  suited  to  a  more  general  line  of  business 
may  prove  as  useful  in  the  long  run.  The  voice 
is  liable  to  so  many  accident?  and  chancey." 

"  for  which  reason,  it  cannot  be  very  wisf  to 
trust  much  to  it.  Don't,  pray,  Miss  Cripps, 
t)|lk  any  more  about  my  coming  out  on  the  stage. 
Of  being  •  public  singer ;  it  never  oan  be, — and  it 
io  vexes  ipe.'' 

"  Nonsense^  Mademoiselle ;  no  use,  you  know, 
for  airs  whfo  pobody  is  bye — piipd,  I  don't  say 
Charles  Herbert  i  I  say  nobody.  But,  of  course, 
you  would  not  wish  to  m»ke  your  fortune,  nnd 
kepp  your  carriage — not  you!  nor  to  marry 
highly — perhaps  a  lord-roitber?" 

"  I  do  not  care  at  all  about  it,"  said  Violet, 
^Biwering  to  tbe  last  ceunt  only.  Miss  Grippe 
laughed  jeeringly,  and  drew  thie  oheck.etring ; 
apdi  to  the  horror  of  Violet,  in  »  decided  manner, 
ordered  ^»  carriage  "  to  Mra  Herbert's  milli- 
ner's." 


The  servant  appeared  disconcerted.  By  the. 
direction  of  his  eyes,  he  seemed  to  Violet  to  be 
consulting  the  looks  of  the  coachman,  an  older 
man,  and  one  of  more  trust  with  their  lady. 
The  telegraph  had  probably  given  an  ambiguous 
response. 

"Mrs  Herbert  employs  different  persons  iq 
that  capacity,  ma'am,"  said  the  footman,  me- 
chanically touching  his  hat,  though  bis  manner 
was  not  very  deferential. 

*<  Madame  Ramsden,  I  mean,"  persisted  Pollyi 
and  it  happened  that  this  did  not  take  the  ear* 
riage  an  inch  out  of  the  direct  way  home. 

"  How  you  vex  me,  Maria,"  said  Violet,  re- 
penting having  accepted  Herbert's  pourtesy. 
<<  We  are  taking  a  very  great  liberty,  indeed, 
with  a  lady  who  is,  and  probably  desires  tq  re- 
main, a  total  stranger  to  us ;  for  any  s^ke,  since 
we  are  here,  let  us  go  home  i>s  fast  as  we  can ; 
or  dismiss  the  carriage  and  walk  henie — that 
would  be  better." 

'■  You  are  so  tiresome,  Mademoiselle,"  returned 
Polly.  "A  mighty  obligation  truly,  to  be  set 
down  by  a  returning  empty  carriage.  Mrs  Her-: 
bert  ^nd  her  people  have  more  sepse,  although 
her  son  had  not  pressed  the  thing  upon  us." 

Viulet  refused  tp  enter  the  bouse,  (not  shop  of 
the  milliner,)  and  her  absence  left  a  freer  fieldj 
in  which  Miss  Cripps,  who,  if  a  rustic,  was  scarce 
a  novice,  might  display  the  manners  and  the 
Arts  which  melt  «  milliner's  soul.  If  Polly  waa 
not  altogether  a  povice,  neither  was  Madame ; 
who,  herself,  g^ve  audience ;  the  hour  being  still 
too  early  for  the  press  of  aristocratic  or  noble 
"  clients,''  as  she  termed  her  customers.  At  fine 
glance,  the  practised  eye  of  Madame  deteot«4 
something  wrong;  and  seemiqg,  all  the  while,  tp 
obey  t))e  best*  of  her  equivocal  customer,  she 
contrived  to  advance  to  4  window  of  the  saloon, 
which,  in  military  language,  pommanded  the 
door.  The  carriage  which  had  last  stopped,  waaij, 
beyond  a  doubt,  Mrs  Herbert's.  Madame  made 
a  fresh  reco7iinoutance  of  her  pustomer,  and  with 
more  impartial  eyes.  The  new.  client  might  be  k 
great  provinoial  heires*,  and  not,  after  all,  as  she 
had  suspecte4,  a  friend  of  the  lady's  maid  and  the 
footmfin  oq  a  lark ;  for  Madams  had  knowp  of 
such  audacious  proceedings  in  great  families. 

"I  have  seen  such  lovely  things  from  your 
hpwse,  Madame,  with  my  friend,  Mrs  Somers 
Stocks  of  the  Grove.  You  display  e^rquisite  taste  1 
But  French  artittet !" 

It  might  be  inferretl,  fropi  tbe  toqe  In  wliicH 
this  was  sai^,  that  duly  to  paint  the  transpend' 
ent  abilities  of  French  milliners,  and  especially 
those  of  '*  Madame,"  exceeded  even  the  eloqa* 
enpe  of  Miss  Cripps. 

Madame,  who,  by  the  way,  had  been  borq 
above  forty  years  before,  and  witbin  the  sound 
of  Bow-Bell,  was  not  to  bo  done  by  ^  oompU- 
ment  to  her  works,  conscious  as  she  was  of  their 
superiority :  but  she  perfectly  r^mei^bered  thp 
pretty  little  bride,  the  popntry  friend  of  Mr« 
Herbert,  skipping  about  in  her  Temple  of 
Fashion,  aa4  issuing  her  order*  with  the  liber- 
ality of  tl  Puetian  princess ;  and  the  fond  old 
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gtatlmtfD,  cbuckling  witi)  dalight,  as  he  Lobbied 
lii«r  bU  •nimated  Jstest  parcbs«e,  vitb  his  pitrse 
W  hii  h^Bd,  calliiig  out — "  What's  tp  p^y,  dar- 
ling ?r-wb»t's  to  pay,  Gary  ?"  Tbos  intimating 
bjt  tboropgb  understanding  of  th#  ^acit  cqfidi- 
lioni  of  the  marriage  contrqpt. 

The  man  was  barbarous,  horribly,  vulgar ;  and 
Ifadaofa  Ramsden  generally  liked  "  to  book" 
i$f  safe  "  clients/'  though  the  praetice  of  the 
pForiocial  banker  bad  its  reoommend^tions.  His 
]ftij  soop  came  to  book,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions 
•f  hft  bosbiMid.  These  reminiscences  had  their 
efect;  and,  though  Polly  Cripps  had  no  rich 
<I4  husband  to  follow  her  about  crying  f  What's 
to  pay,  my  {sngel  ?"  yet,  as  Mrs  Herbert's  friend, 
(he  vas  almost  as  veil  received  as  if  she  had. 
R»t  head  s^am  iq  giddy  esqltation,  though  she 
did  nPt  wholly  lose  h^r  self-possession. 

A  full  half-hour  elapsed ;  and  Violet,  over- 
bejiriflg  the  gorgeous  opachman  make  some 
gattaral  observation  to°  the  footman  about  a 
draught  round  tbe  corner,  and  his  "  bosses ;"  and 
IwiDf,  in  spi(e  of  berself,  exposed  to  the  ga^e  of 
tbe  loungers,  who  uniformly  turned  their  eyes 
from  her  face  to  tire  arms  on  the  carriage,  she 
could  almost  have  jumped  oat  and  rnn  away, 
wbeii  tbrep  yery  small  human  hybrids,  each  a  finer 
gpntlempn  ^han  Jack  Cripps,  almost  asfine  indeed 
IS  the  prst^y  fellows  one  sees  in  the  perfumer's 
vindows,  aqd  smelling  overcomjngly  of  musk, 
tripped  out,  holding  each  something  jauntily 
betweep  the  forefinger  »nd  thumb,  which,  kneel- 
ing on  the  ^^eps  of  the  carriage,  was  presented, 
with  bland  whispers,  to  tbe  divinity  within. 
Tbe  lace,  the  flowers,  the  stockings — "finest 
quality,"  "  latest  styles" — had  been  ordered  out 
"  by  tbe  lady  whom  Madame  h^d  the  honour  of 
attending  within."  Violet  bad  too  much  sweet- 
am  of  nature  to  bs  ((apsble  of  an  incivility 
t*  any  AD*  ;  and  the  very  existence  of  each  of  the 
iauity  small  gentlemen  appeared  to  depend  on 
jker  fiat  touching  the  said  lacs,  stockings,  and 
flowers  ;  and  tbey  whisked  out  and  tripped  in  so 
ofaaUy,  and  brought  more  and  more,  and 
pleaded  with  such  gentle  insinuating  pertinacity, 
aetf  for  life  from  her  hands,  that  tbe  poor  girl, 
abashed  and  confused,  let  them  construe  her 
withes  juet  aa  they  pleased,  and  was  even  re- 
fiieti  to  have  tbe  power  of  making  the  doll-like 
ertatures  90  happy.  And  then  M'm  Cripps  apr 
yeared,  enacting  the  majestic,  and  they  drove  off. 

"Aa  you  would  neither  descend  nor  conde- 
■swid,  Mademoisslle,  I  ventured  to  order  a  few 
tbinga  for  you,  along  with  my  own,  after  pap^ 
Im  iptn  sp  generous  to  ypu,  Gabrielle ;  and  he 
ittuU  ao,  aa  you  know,  to  see  tbe  ladies  of  his 
tmSif  dowdy  or  ordinary.  His  respectability, 
■t  tiiia  time  depends  not  a  little,  let  me  tell  you, 
t^M  tiie  appearance  of  hi«)  family ;  ^nd  I  am 
jjtonniitfd  fb^t  my  toilet  ^all  be  no  reproach 

Wtik  all  bar  rinpUeity,  Violet  had  bo  doubt 
i^iftaver  pbont  this.    She  mentioned  that  she 

S|fm|pM|e4  the  little  civil  gentlemen  to  send 
lnjr  9irn  bill  immediately ;  a  proceeding  which 
I  wtk  — IjHJ  «bair  ideas  of  her  condition. 


though,  en  the  whole,  their  teport  of  bar  to 
Madame  wM  fevotirable. 

Professor  Crippi,  iM  he  ete  the  soup  ordered 
for  big  refreshment,  after  4  moniing  of  hard 
work,  had  the  felicity  to  see  his  pupil  and  his 
daughter  descend  from  a  handsome  private 
carriage. 

"  There  is  blood  in  that  girl,"  wa«  his  proud, 
paternal  thought ;  and  Polly,  a  stranger  being 
present,  explained  the  pircumstance  to  her  papa 
in  "  very  gqod  taste,"  as  if  it  were  the  slightest 
and  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  Mrs  Herbert's  carriage.  The 
ambiguous  stranger  stood  apart,  and  Violet  and 
Miss  Cripps  soon  comprehended  that  Monsieur 
Eustache  Latude,  though  evidently  a  foreigner, 
was  not  a  foreign  visiter,  but  merely  the  intended 
ntaitre  4'holel,  of  whom  the  latter  had  heard. 
Thie  accomplished  person,  who  told  that  he  had 
nine  timeg  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  and  been 
three  times  in  Turkey  and  firseoe,  twice  at  the 
Upper  Cataracts, — but  npt  that  ho  he<i  once 
had  an  imminent  ohance  of  visiting  the  Austra- 
lian colonies, — had  been,  like  so  many  hundred- 
thousands  of  his  countrymen,  an  officer  in 
Napoleon's  Guard. 

"  Fortune  of  war,  aare  I  Mon  He-re — my  Em- 
pereur,  perish  on  de  rock.  I  perjure  my  contree 
— I  rqne — 1  fly — (  seek  de  ass-all-lhum  in  do 
free  gin-ruse  Breet^n.    Itromy" — — 

"  Ah  !  well,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  "  no 
doubt,  no  doubt  |  bnt  the  people  here  can  re- 
commend you  ?" 

"  Sare,"  cried  the  Frenchman,  whipping  out  a 
soiled  pocketbook,  and  taking  from  thence 
sundry  scraps  of  worn  papers. 

Tbe  Professor  talked  apart  with  his  daughter. 

"  And  you  engage  to  procure  to-night,  the 
proper  assistants :  a  female  cook,  merely,  and  a 
housemaid,  to  begin  with." 

There  was  no  possible  undertaking  less  than 
finishing  the  Thames  Tupnel  next  day,  for 
which  Monsieur  Eustache  would  not,  at  this 
moment,  have  readily  promised.  From  the  state 
of  his  wardrobe,  it  must  heve  been  a  very  long 
time  since  Napoleon's  Guards  were  disbanded  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  even  a  female  and  English 
cook  was  better  than  having  no  connexion  with 
any  cook,  which  had  too  long  been  his  case. 

With  a  five-minutes'  character  from  the 
principal  waiter,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  talented 
Eustache,  five  pounds  of  ready  cash  for  trifleSi 
and  large  discretionary  powers,  Eustache,  a 
man  of  parts,  who  knew  "  the  town,"  and  In- 
deed, all  towns,  as  they  are  known  by  such 
characters,  protested  largely,  and,  for  this  day, 
kept  his  word.  His  cabriolet  flew  from  the  splen- 
did door  of  the  wine-merchant  to  the  museums 
of  the  firiimonger,  poulterer,  and  fruiterer; 
from  the  den  of  the  coal-dealer  to  the  baker  and 
pastry-cook  who  had  last  opened,  at  the  true 
and  ultimate  West  End.  His  first  orders  were 
judiciously  but  boldly  given,  gladdening  the 
heart  of  each  tradesman  with  the  hope  of  a  good 
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new  country  family.  There  are  few  ruminating 
animals  so  credulous  as  a  young  tradesman  just 
commencing  business  in  Lundon.and  amidst  great 
competition.  I  f  suspicion  occasionally  half-opens 
one  eye,  influences  not  less  potent  oftener,  for  a 
time,  seal  both.  In  afev  weeks.  Professor  Cripps 
might  have  obtained  unbounded  credit,  every 
dealer  striving  who  should  first  have  the  honour 
of  placing  him  on  their  books. 

His  final  orders  to  M.  Eustache,  before  going 
to  the  theatre  with  the  ladies,  were— 

"  See  all  the  luggage  properly  conveyed  to  my 
house.  Let  the  people  there  send  their  bill  to  the 
Regent's  Park.  Mademoiselle,  your  things  are, 
I  presume,  in  readiness  ?  See,  Monsieur,  that 
the  apartments  are  properly  warmed  : — the  old 
Scotchwoman  has  kept  up  fires."  By  the  way, 
Marion  never  afterwards  forgot  to  mention,  as 
often  as  his  name  occurred  between  her  and 
Violet,  that  "the  scrubby  schoolmaister  body, 
had  never  said  thanks  to  ye,  nor  shewed  the 
colour  of  his  coin,  either  for  coals  or  kindlin." 

"  Let  the  house  be  lighted  up  in  proper  time, 
and  see  that  the  piano  is  placed  where  I  directed. 
And,  look  ye,  keep  the  females  out  of  sight,  and 
hire  in  any  extra  male  assistance  that  you  may  re- 
quire. At  small  select  parties  I  throw  etiquette 
overboard,  and  study  only  the  ease  and  pleasure 
of  my  friends ;  the  supper  and  the  wines ;  but, 
above  all,  their  condition,  their  condition,  re- 
member. Monsieur,  I  leave  to  you.  At  the 
petit  touper,  in  a  word,  I  am  more  French  than 
English — always  was.  Mademoiselle." 

The  national  pride  of  Monsieur  Eustache  was 


touched.  He  bowed  low,  striking  his  right 
hand  upon  his  left  side,  more,  perhaps,  in  the 
style  of  the  valet  of  the  old  regime  than  that 
of  an  officer  of  Napoleon's  Guard,  and  as  if  over- 
come with  the  proud  consciousness  of  high  re- 
sponsibilities ;  and  describing  with  his  right  leg 
some  segment  of  a  circle  of  about  two  feet 
diameter,  recovered  the  erect  position  with 
the  prouder  consciousnrss  that  the  confidence 
of  ''  Monsieur  le  Professeur"  was  not  misplaced. 

The  latter  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
his  new  domestic,  but  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for  foreign  manners. 

"  Your  dress,  of  course,  Monsieur,"  he  gently 
hinted.     "  You  are  to  wear  plain  clothes." 

Whatever  were  the  half-admitted  thoughts 
of  Violet,  on  witnessing  the  absurdities  and  in- 
congruities around  her,  she  tried  to  look  at  the 
bright  side  of  things. 

She  especially  regretted  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  explain  to  Herbert  that  her  non- 
professional views  were  not  dianged,  but  con- 
firmed ;  for  had  he  not  said  that  he  could  not 
endure  to  see  her  in  an  awkward  or  degrad- 
ing position,  and  that  her  conversation  with  Mrs 
Somers  Stocks  had  deeply  interested  him  ? — 
That  surely  was  very  kind  in  a  stranger.  Then 
she  had  arranged  for  an  interview  with  Mistress 
Marion  on  the  first  Sunday,  and  ihe  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  sending  some  sort  of  intelli. 
gence  of  the  lost  one — perhaps  consolatory  intel- 
ligence— to  poor  Susan.  With  such  pleasant 
thoughts  (he  entered  Convent  Garden  Theatre. 
{JTo  be  continued.) 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


The  Statetmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
By  John  Forster  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Five 
Volumes,  with  Portraits. 

This  work,  or  one  oraimilar  character  and  equal  excel- 
lence, we  consider  indiipenssble,  at  the  pretent  time,  to 
every  intelll(ent  British  citizen.  If  he  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chaie,  he  ehonld  hire  or  borro«v,  and  diligenlljr  pemse,  the 
memoin  of  those  English  worthies,  who  are  models  and 
•xempUrs,  not  slavishly  to  be  followed,  bnt,  where  found 
worthy,  manfully  to  be  emnlatrd,  by  every  sacceeding  gen- 
eration of  pnblic  men.  A  fter  a  masterly  preliminary  view 
of  Popular  Paoobess  from  the  Norman  Invasion,  but 
more  pnrticularly  from  the  accession  of  the  Tndors,  the 
specific  object  of  the  woric  commences  with  the  memoirs 
of  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  elder  of  at  bright  a  coniletlHtion  of 
(reat  men  as  the  world  ever  beheld,  and  terminates  with 
those  of  Cromwell,  thus  including  the  most  glorious  epoch 
of  English  history. 

Justly  does  Mr  Forster  remark—"  It  is  a  grave  re- 
proach to  English  political  biography,  that  the  attention 
so  richly  dae  to  the  statesmen  who  opposed  Charles  I.,  in 
themselves  the  most  remarkable  men  of  any  age  or  na- 
tion, should  have  been  snffered  to  be  borne  away  by 
the  poorer  imitators  of  their  memorable  deed*,  the  au- 
thors of  the  imperfect  settlement  of  1688."  This  was, 
we  think,  impossible,  while  there  was  a  printing  press  or 
a  thinking  man  in  England;  but  had  it  been  so,  Mr  For- 
ster ba*  done  much  to  wipe  away  the  natioiial  reproach. 


The  statesmen,  in  whose  memoirs  we  read  the  history 
of  England  in  its  most  glorious  period,  are  Sir  John 
Eliot;  Wentwortb,  Earl  of  Stafford,  (without  whoaa 
the  work  would  have  been  incomplete  and  one-sided  ;) 
Pym,  Hampden,  Vane,  Henry  Martin,  and  Cromwell. 

The  brief  extracts,  which  we  take  wholly  from  tb* 
preliminary  essay,  as  specimens  of  a  style  not  very  de- 
cided, may  not  be  the  best  to  be  found,  bnt  they  subserve 
another  purpose,  they  bear  on  the  present  times. 

RISE  OF   PARLIAMEMTART  PRIVILEOE. 

It  had  been  found  that  the  privileiie  left  by  the  com- 
mons to  the  judges,  to  clothe  In  the  formal  terms  of  legal 
language,  at  the  close  of  each  session,  the  various  bills 
and  petitions  passed  in  its  course,  had  oprned  many  op. 
portunities  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  lawyeis.  The 
usage  had  originally  risen  from  the  desire  of  the  house, 
in  those  days  of  iinperfect  education,  to  achieve,  as  far  «s 
possible,  brevity  and  precision  in  the  language  of  their 
statutes.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  judges  were  dis- 
covered to  have  deliberately  arrested  [wrested  ?]  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commOBS  to  their  own  ends  or  those  ul  the  sove. 
reign,  and  to  have  substituted  for  popular  protection  a  po. 
pular  snare.  Therefore  it  was  that  an  act  uaa  now  intro- 
duced and  passed,  providing  that, "  from  this  time  forward, 
by  complaint  of  the  commons  asliing  remedy  for  any  mi^ 
chief,  there  be  no  law  made  thereupon,  which  should 
change  the  meaning  by  addition  or  diminution,  or  by  any 
manner  of  term  or  terms." 

Authority,  without  the  means  for  its  sharp  and  de- 
cisive enforcement,  ii  the  most  dangerous  weakness  known 
to  a  state.  The  commons  claimed,  therefore,  la  the 
name  and  for  the  protection  of  th*  people  seriain  ezalo- 
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ih«  rf|hti  and  ncmptloiif,  iMcdAil  to  th«  ftarlctt  dit- 
chtrga  of  the  popuhr  tnut,  to  Iiiat  m  long  ai  that  trait 
laKed,  andtoceauwbenitinulaid  down. 

Aft«r  enniMratiiic  tha  priadpal  pririleget  of  Parlia- 
Mat,  which  azitt  to  oar  own  day,  it  ii  said- 
la  a  wotd,  they  acbicTad  wiiat  wai  thenceforward 
kaawn  by  the  formidable  name  of  Pbivileoe  or  Pab- 
lUM KXT — the  shield  and  buckler  under  whose  protec> 
tion  all  tha  battles  of  liberty  were  foaght  in  afker  ages, 
sad  by  whose  assistasee  they  were  mainly  won.  An  at- 
tnspt  to  draf  the  adjodicaiion  of  this  privilege  into  the 
esarts  at  law  followed;  when,  in  the  funons  case  of 
Thorpe  tha  speaker,  the  judges  dsdared,  "that  they 
woald  not  determine  iha  priril^  of  the  high  court  of 
farliamcnC  of  which  the  knowledge  beloogeth  to  the 
Isid*  of  parliament,  and  not  the  justices. "  It  may  be 
nftly  predicted,  that  when  this  privilege  is  in  the  small. 
(St  degrca  forfslted  or  abandoned,  we  have  lost  the  best 
Hcariiy  of  true  political  freedom.  When  once  the  de- 
petcd  pririleges  of  the  people  are  aaaaiied  tnccessfnlly, 
lbs  abaoloM  lighU  of  the  people  are  safe  no  longer.  That 
fariiaoMiila,  without  parliamentary  liberties,  are  but  a 
ftlrand  ptausibla  way  unto  bondage,  was  the  saying  of  one 
who  paaaed  his  lifo  in  the  illustration  and  enforcement  af 
this  and  every  other  tmth  which  could  afl»ct  the  happi- 
BOT  of  the  English  people,  First  established  iu  prac 
ties,  aa  I  have  thus  described  it,  by  this  parliament  of 
Henry  the  Pifth—and  a  more  enduring  honour  to  that 
laign  tban  any  of  Henry's  warlike  triumpba— it  served 
la  herald  the  way  for  a  yet  more  tremendous  concession 
to  the  popular  element  in  the  state.  It  was  followed, 
ae(  many  yean  afterward,  by  the  awful  right  of  In- 
nacHMurT. 

Tha  '*  awftel  right  of  ImpeaehmenP'  has  ceased  to  he 
se  wy  awful ;  and  may  yet  he  advantageously  lost  in 
the  battar  right  of  PrMtntian  of  ministerial  miscoadnet. 
raicni  or  oob«  laws,  akd  of  "  iirivo  withw 

OVaBKLTES.** 

It  waa  »  psrliaaient  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  which— 

after  conflrming  the  stotutee  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 

sixth  Hrariea,  with  tha  impolitic  and  dangerous  distinc. 

tiwof  "late,  in  fael,  but  not  of  rigU,  kings  of  Eng. 

lud"— prohibited  the  importation  of  forrign  com ;  and 

it  b  aa  unhappy  drcumstanca  that  the  idea  of  a  peoplp 

Mag  rainad  by  making  their  food  too  cheap,  did  not  re- 

■sin  the  peculiar  property  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It 

was  in  parliamenu  of  IMward  the  Fonrth  and  Richard 

the  Third,   that  importations    of    foreign  manafacture 

■ars  forbidden,  where  the  like  aiticles  conld  be  produced 

at  haaM.     And  it  was  by  Richard  the  Tliird  himself  that 

the  practice  of  extorting  money  from  merchants  and  citi- 

lass^  ea  pretence  af  loans  and  benevolencte,  was  abolish. 

ed,  lor  which  the  usurper  has  obtained  the  honoarable 

praise  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  "a  prince  in  military  virtue 

appnrved,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Engl  sh  naiion, 

sad  likewise  a  good  law  oiaker,  for  the  ease  and  solace  of 

the  esmmoa  people." 

Kvery  reign  aflbrda  examplea  of  the  eervility  of  Parlia. 

,  white  many  demonatraU  the  efficacy  of  the  most 

^r  appoaition  in  point  of  numbers,  when  it  consisted 

•f  OMU  of  intellect  and  energy  ;  uncompromising  friends 

af  fttadam,  wiietha-  mental  or  political,  and  in  sympathy 

with  dw  people.    The  importance  of  such  an  opposition 

isbtnahewni— 

lUniASS  OF  QCBSN  MABT,  AND   THE  KSTRKAT  OF  TBB 
FATKIOTK  XBMBXRS  FROK  PARLIAirCNT. 

In  napiil  to  the  Spanish  marriage,  for  example,  nothing 
aMil  iadiwa  thaa  to  give  way  to  Mary's  passionate  de- 
aira  for  PtiUip,  by  conceding  to  that  prince  a  dignity 
wMcfc  ihay  bolieved  to  be  incompatible  with  the  init- 
ymlmmt  at  tha  English  crown,  or  by  conferring  a  poli- 
Heal  aMhOTity  upon  him,  which  might  inrolr*  danger 
ta  Ike  prf Tileges  and  laws  of  the  English  people.  They 
gan  Mas,  indeed,  the  empty  title  of  king,  which  was  due 
to  Us  own  ln^aiident  rank,  and,  in  everything  else,  ex. 
k  ttM  gave  nothing.  Commendable  spirit  was 
ia  tta  repealed  negotiations  concerning  the 
r— .Toi.  rtt. 


old  property  of  the  chtirch ;  and  gniUy  aa  theae  parlia. 

ments  of  Mary  were  in  much  that  has  disgraced  them 

with  posterity,  it  is  a  memorable  circumstance  to  record, 
that  a  band  of  patriots  absolutely  existed  in  one  of  them 
who,  having  publicly  declared  that  all  their  efforts  to 
serve  the  country  were  unavailing  in  that  assembly,  and 
that  they  would  no  longer  remain  to  countenance  what 
they  would  rather  curses  openly  and  deliberately  seceded 
from  the  house. 

Risp  OF  ptmrrANiSM  in  the  kbion  of  bleeabbtr. 
In  the  year  1570,  the  institution  of  episcopacy  in  the 
proteatant  church  was  openly  assailed  by  the  lady  Mar. 
gsret's  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  There  had 
been  an  active  disciuaion  going  on  for  aome  years,  on 
matters  of  minor  consideration.  Tippett  had  been  vio- 
lently contested,  and  sad  and  aerioua  had  been  disputes 
upon  the  mtplioe.  But,  now,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
imperious  Parker,  who  had  declared  that  he  would  main, 
tain  to  the  death  theae  easentials  of  the  new  religion,  all 
further  mention  of  such  matters  ceased,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  summoned  to  maintain  to  the  death  neither 
tippet  nor  surplice,  but  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
of  England.  This  was  sudden,  but  the  people  did  not 
.  seem  to  be  taken  suddenly,  (^rtwright's  lectures  were 
aa  a  match  to  a  train,  and  a  formidable  party  of  Puritans 
forthwith  started  up  in  England. 

It  was  obvious,  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabetti's 
reign,  that  the  great  danger  lay  here.  It  was,  of  conrae, 
an  essential  feature  in  the  Tudor  system,  that  the  frame. 
work  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Rome  shnnid  be  leftun. 
touched.  At  a  time  when  politics  bad  suddenly  become, 
as  it  were,  only  a  part  and  parcel  of  religion,  the  idea  of 
unlimited  spiiilual  dominion  was  too  valuable  to  be  snr. 
rendered,  implying,  aa  by  a  very  simple  analogy  it  did, 
unlimited  temporal  dominion  alao.  This  dominion,  again, 
by  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  was  placed  at 
the  absolute  use  and  disposal  of  the  sovereign.  Who  thus 
formally  aasumed  the  c«8t.off  robes  of  the  pope.  Bat 
such  an  assumption,  even  so  early,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
discontent  in  fruitful  places.  The  very  catholics  aaaamed 
a  virtue  in  the  ejesof  the  more  pure  religious  reformen, 
when  they  taw  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  persecution 
with  which  the  qnero  indisicreetly  visited  tliem,  and  felt, 
as  iif  the  inatance  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  that  even 
they  themselves  would  not  be  able  altogether  to  escape 
its  penalties. 

It  was  prohibited  hy  that  statute— under  pain  of  for. 
felting  goods  and  chattels  foe  the  first  offence,  a  year's 
impri-unment  for  the  second,  and  impriaonment  during 
life  for  the  third — that  a  minister  ahonid,  whether  bene, 
flced  or  not,  use  any  hut  the  established  liinrgy  ;  and  a 
fine  waa  at  the  aame  time  imposed  on  all  who  should  ah. 
sent  themaelvea  from  church  on  Sundaya  and  holidays. 
The  act  of  supremacy  was  much  more  atrocious.  It  en. 
acted,  with  what  has  been  truly  teimed  an  iniquitous 
and  sanguinary  retrospect,  that  all  persons  who  had  ever 
taken  holy  orders,  or  any  degree  in  the  universities,  or 
had  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  laws,  or  held  any 
office  In  their  execution,  should  be  bound  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  when  tendered  to  them  by  a  bishop,  or  by 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  great  seal.  A  pn>- 
munire  was  the  penalty  for  a  first  refusal;  death  under 
the  pains  of  high  treason  for  a  second.  Not  without 
a  manly  proteat  did  these  statutes  pass  at  the  time. 

The  Salique  Law  aeema  to  he  gaining  admirers  in 
England  at  present,  both  among  Tories  and  old.foshioned 
Whlga.  Liberals,  whatever  were  the  law  of  the  land, 
can  afibrd  to  be  more  favourable  to  female  governments, 
especially  if  they  hold  the  constitutional  opinions  of  Ayl. 
mer.  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  answer  to  Enox*s  "  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Wo- 
men."* "  To  what  purpose,"  says  Aylmer,  « ia  all 
this?" 

"  To  declare,  that  it  i*  not  in  England  so  datragerotu  a 

*  Does  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith  meditate  sonnding 
anew  the  Trumpet  of  Knox,  against  the  *'  Monstroua  Be. 
giment  ?"    He  bat  thrown  oot  a  hint  of  this  sort. 
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sntfip-  to  k#T«  »  wowtm  m\tf  ai  men  t«k«  it  tg  br.  For, 
flnt ;  it  ii  not  eha  th«t  ru'Bth,  but  thp  Iswi,  the  execntors 
whtrfof  b«  her  ju()gE9  uppointed  \\y  lier,  her  justices  an4 
^c}i  other  ufgcrn.  Secondly ;  (he  makeih  iio  atatuiea  or 
lawi,  but  the  b^Qorable  court  of  parliament;  the 
breaketh  none,  but  it  muit  |>e  ahe  and  they  together,  or 
elM  not.  If,  on  tht  0t]tfV  part,  tba  regiment  were  sncb, 
ai  »1|  hanged  uppoa  the  kinge'a  qt  quene>  tri),  and  i)pt 
upon  the  lawea  wrytten  ;  if  she  niight  depre,  and  make 
lawea  i\\onf,  tvi'hout  her  senate;  if  she  judged  offences 
accardinup  to  her  ivisdome,  and  not  by  limitation  of  sta- 
tutes and  laws ;  if  ehe  might  dispose  alone  of  war  and 
peace;  if,  to  be  short,  she  wer  a  mere  monark,  and  not  a 
inixt«  ruler,  you  miglit,  peradventure,  make  me  to  feare 
the  matter  the  more,  and  the  les  to  defend  the  cause. 
&ut  t^a  ilate  being  as  it  is  or  ought  to  be,  (if  men  wer 
wnrib  theyr  earrs,)  \  cait  se  no  cause  offeaie.'' 

W«  would  humbly  tommtni  the  following  pawage  U> 
all  those  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  aojr 
concern  in  the  drawing  up  of  Church  Bills.  The  patriots 
9f  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  went  beyond 
teniporitlities,  ratca,  tithes,  and  pluralities.  Th|ry  claimed 
a  higher  jarisdictioo,  if  not  in  articles  ff  fait^,  yet  m 
matters  of  Chut^  discipline  and  govemmtnt :-. 

THC  CHDRpH, 

It  had  beep  fot^nd  necessary  t|iat  t|ie  articles  of  t)ie 
English  church,  as  j»ltrred  frnm  those  of  Edward  the; 
^ixth,  and  settle^  >n  the  conrocatjon  of  1562,  should  re> 
ceire  the  sanction  of  parliament  t4  pake  them  mere 
bindinf;  on  the  clergy.  They  were  pow  introducrd.  Uii 
tbqse  that  relatcfl  to  matters  nf  faiib,  no  discussion  arose  j 
while,  on  those  that  decl^riid  the  lawfulness  of  the  esta- 
blitbi'd  form  of  consecrating  bishops  and  privsis,  t|ie  si(- 
premacy  of  thp  crown,  and  the  powrr  of  the  church  tq 
order  r>>c>  and  f-errmonips,  an  opposition  started  up  of  so 
decided  a  cjiaractar,  tfii^t  tke  house  eventually  withheld 
it«  aMant  to  them,  ^nd  the  ipseriipn  of  the  word  "  only" 
into  a  portion  of  the  sfaiuie  excluded  those  nrtiptea  from 
legislative  assent.  Peter  \yen|worth,  one  of  S(rif;kland's 
supporter^  and  fellow  patriots,  and  tfie  must  diitinguished 
asserior  of  civil  liberty  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  described,  in 
a  sql}crqoent  parliament,  his  cqitTrrsatiqn  on  thii;  siUiject 
with  Aichbishop  Parker.  ''  1  was,"  said  thi^  bold  anij 
honest  speaker,  "  among  others  of  the  last  parlijinjcnt  sent 
for  unto  the  biffaop  of  Cantierlfury,  fop  the  ariicles  of  re- 
ligipn  that  tjil^n  paMed  this  houte.  H*  aske^  us  why  we 
did  put  out  of  th^  book  the  articles  for  t))e  homilies,  con- 
s);craiing  of  bi'hopa,  and  sucb  like  ?  '  Surely  sir,'  said  1, 
'  because  we  were  to  occupied  >n  other  matters,  that  we 
h^d  no  time  fo  examine  them,  how  they  agrred  w|ih  the 
word  of  God.'  '  What,'  said  be,  '  surely  you  mistooli 
tiie  matter;  yon  will  refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us  there> 
in  ?'  '  Sfo,  by  the  faith  I  bear  tp  God,'  said  I,  « we  will 
pass  nothing  belbr^  we  nnderitand  what  it  is ;  for  that 
were  but  to  make  yon  popes;  make  you  popes  yrho  list,' 
said  I,  '  for  i^e  w>U  make  ypu  ppuii.*  .4nd  sure,  Mr 
Speaker,  tbp  ip^ch  seew^  tq  me  i|  pope>like  speech,  and 
I  fear  lest  our  bishops  dq  aitriljutp  this  of  the  pope's 
eanoDS  unto  fhemselves.  Papa  iton  potett  errart ;  for 
surely,  if  they  did  not,  ^hey  ^ouid  reform  things  amiss, 
and  not  to  spam  against  God'a  p^pl^  for  writing  therein 
as  they  dp :  but  I  can  tell  tb;in  n;ws ;  they  do  but  kick 
against  the  prick;,  for  undoubtedly  they  both  bave,  a;id 
do  err." 

Make  you  popet  teho  litl,  for  tee  will  make  pou  none, 
is,  in  a  single  sentence,  a  whole  history.  Tbepeopl;  Vtvf 
taught  tq  reject  the  false  dogma  of  a  papal  suprpipacy, 
and  suddenly  fqiind  a  high  chnrpji  pr|fipiple  of  a  f:barac- 
ter  scarcely  lesa  offensive,  lifting  up  its  insolent  head 
amongst  them.  Having  acitierrd  the  sacred  right  of  pri- 
yate  judgment  and  national  independence  in  the  all.im- 
portahi  matter  of  refigion,  they  ifere  instantly  required 
tosubniit  to  an  ecclrsiasiical  u>urpatioii  iif  civil  pouer 
and  cq|iscienlioui  belief.  iflmo|t  Irts  iqlrfnble  iban  that 
which  t|iry  so  leluclanlly  burr  in  the  days  of  papal  ala. 
▼«ry.  The  iniellecf  and  chivalry  of  (he  land,  its'earn^sl 
and  wriom  persuasions,  alike  forbade  it.  And  now  a 
■ndden  encqunierof  l^oth  gaye  )>irtb  tp  a  n^w  iaCe  qf  men| 


vbo  were  «ppb  de«H|ied  to  ftwt  ftrtb,  ^d,  itiU  *fisnM 
by  that  tfo  king  no  biihop  cry,  bear  ifififft  l^tH  churq]) 
and  throne  into  the  doft. 

The  fnleeme  flaitfrite  with  jrbiefa  tlie  yaong  Qneem  it 
at  present  beslobbered  by  the  eieatoree  aftbe  Bed^baM4 
bar  Ministry,  and  tbe  pitiful  party  oaee  attempted  Ut  be 
mads  of  h«r  name,  and  qf  the  mad  folW  of  tbe  more  elal 
morons  Torlea  at  their  rerela  pr  eolepn  gatberin|;(^ 
flattefiea  whifb  a  fpty  nttxf  ywfe  may  ewblf  Vjstpfia  \^ 
disctra  awl  dpspiee— ftnd  ft  mftrked  foBWljt  iR  tke  f  pwchM 
of  tbe  nqUe  bandfnl  «f  palriota  qf  the  irign  at  Blixabatln 

It  »r^s  in  Tain  tl)at  ];ii;abetb  pupked  fh»  bRSw  m\w 
placfmen,  in  Tain  ihe  flooded  the  country  p^rty  with  np- 
waids  of  ?ixiy-tffo  new  meqtbers.  Thp  Wpnm-prths  4^^ 
Strickland"  ii||l  rnniinyd,  ?p4  (ti|l  in  every  leiaiqn  pr<h 
claimed  at  lea^t  (he  duty  and  (he  ngh;  qf  parljaiqent  t)| 
inquiry  injo  every  public  matter,  tp  remedy  eviifj  pHdli^ 
abuse,  to  avprf  m  far  a»  possihle  f»frjr  public  mteohieff 
"The  cry  qf  English  liberty  was  nfsver  raised  iport  pifrf*, 
ingly,  thpugh  i«  rem«iiied  fqr  \i\t$injt  tQ  KdkA  IiAHUiI) 
a  Ipuder  *»4  fflprf  terrible  ethq, 

«  Twq  titipga,  Mr  Speaker,"  «i^  Pefw  D^fntlTBrtV  l» 
the  fessipn  of  ]S7$,  "twqthipga  do  freat  hnr(  in  tbfii 
placp,  of  the  which  I  do  mean  '1  "Pffkf  The  qn?  \f  % 
rumour  \f))ich  rnnneth  fbput  the  hqHie,  ai)4  thU  (t  ll  f 
'  Take  beed  irbat  ypu  dp ;  ihf  qnfs'e  m»je|ty  liketn  }io\ 
sttcbo  m«ttfr;  whpaoever  pfpferreth  i^flje  vrilj  be  pf- 
fended  with  him.'  Or  the  PPntr^ry  :  '  flex  tn<^ei(f  fi^f<^ 
ojsucfy  If  matter  ;  wbtaaevtr  fpeqliet^  ng<>\Wf  if>  'V  f*^ 
Be  mnfh  ifffi  tided  toilh  A'").'  Thp  Pthi^r  |s,  tiijit  |un«|. 
times  a  messane  is  brought  into  the  house,  e^hef  Of  fimi 
mandii)(  or  inhjhifing,  very  imuiio|i^  to  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  consultation.  I  Would  to  God,  Mi'  Speaker, 
that  these  two  were  buried  in  Hell ;  I  mean  rumours  anS 
maesagss.  .  .  I  will  shess  yoa  a'  reason,''  csnliaorA 
t|ii<  honesf  pr^r,  and  •»*  !»«4  ^  |>r»tbeii  ^W'  Wwfn 
worth,  worthy  of  him,  .'!{  )vi}I  jh^w  you  a  reason  to 
prqre  i(  perilqns  alwiiys  tp  fullour  th*  tiP"<^'i  n>)nd. 
Many  times  it  falleth  out,  ftfit  f  princp  bh^j  (tfjt^i;  ^ 
cause  perilom  to  bimepjf  pud  thp  whqle  state,  Vf  hat  »|rf| 
we  tjn-n,  if  we  fojlpw  tl)p  prince  j  Run)}'  *fP  *?  '••ff 
unf)»ithri(l  untP  Gud,  our  prince,' fn4  •''»]«?  VeiJ.  """ly  i» 
for  we  afe  chosen  qf  the  whole  F'-piai,  i)f  f  jipec)a|  (rifsl 
and  «npSd!;nce  by  theqi  Fepo»ed  iq  i|f  ,  ,  §if,  I  )|r)^ 
discharge  my  eqntfi^qce  find  dutjpi  tq  ()pd,  ffly  pr|np«f 
and  PH^'X^'h  Cfrtaiq  it  i»,  Ik| r  Spcajff!)'^  ||)at  nppa  i« 
withqnt  faplt,  qp,  not  qHr  nq^P  9upc|>i  flffe  hjF  HtV<^(T 
h«th  cpmmitt|:d  great  f^iiji,  yeq,  dapgergua  {f^dl(f  t|9  b|b 
self.  .  .  I^q  estate  f^p  ?'ftn4  wlier^  the  prinpe  )|tU{ 
not  be  gqvernc^  by  ^i^Ol■."     fpr  thefe  ^if\H  ji^fTtvenK 

to  the  sqvpreigi),  wenfHTprth  w(j|  gHujpiofiert  \>ffitrp  irUs 

council,  juftige)!  all  bf»  had  utlfsr^,  aiid  was  ^qng  inti) 
the  Towf'r.  'fhp  ^onu  qblajped  his  relpaae  ^Hff  jj 
month'j  imprisonipent :  but  shufily  after  |i><  rerfBptfJft 
ance  he  was  again  arrested  and  paptmiFt^,  lyith  ppcer^t 
friends  and  supporters ;  again  released :  an^i  W  fi^^fflV 
ing  hi>  *ff ')  mtif  'n  '?>f!'f  Pp^^fl^'oi*-    •    :    ; 

If qw  did  BlinbHb  W  Iqpc  WiM  tbp  lifillV  ipi^F  9§ 
UbcFty)  and  yet  cpqtinue  popqlw  tff  tbe  1h(?  ^h^  fn^ . 
sons  vtp  (bnt  gi»en  by  Mr  H)r»t»rt— 

Because  she  bad  wily  oouHsellore,  and  in  eTerythiny 
that  directly  aftKted  tbe  comiiirts  of  the  greqf  maed  oC 

the  people,  was  a  wise  and  prudent  prlfiofttj  ^b*  kWr 
banded  her  tyranny,  and  for  the  most  part  laid  its  flnger 
lightly  on  the  coinmonalty  of  England,  '^hs  wootA- 
have  treated  them,  in  more  senses  tjiaii  opej  iis  thoof  h 
they  were  her  qwn.  She  was  frugal  °  in  hejf'  penpnal 
watits,  and  never  kept  an  ill  suppUed  excbeq(if|r.  fn  iHf' 
firft  session  afer  Wentworth's  more  deteru)ine4  itwtsW 
ance,  she  had  renerqusly  rrmittrd  one  siilisiily  voted  to 
her,  and  was  yet  able,  sti'er  the clusp  of  that  sessiqii,  wnicli 
had  been  nwie  than  couimqii'y  distasteiul,  tp  diaiH!»a6 
with  further  subsidies  for  the  apace  of  Ave  years,  dttring 
which  she  refrained  frqm  suiHmunfng  another  parlia* 
men*.  V^hen  compelled  at  last  to  de'so,  iha  invincible 
Wentwqrth  again  presented  bimaelA  witb  a  stiA  air^ nger 
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Mnaca  bcfaii. 

Th«  BHMl  fonsidablt  centratt  in  position  between 
BHnhMk  nd  Victeiria  i%  that  lyrannr,  »i  Intt  in  sbsp* 
irtttatiMi,  M  lokter  "Ur*  Iw  finger  llgbtlf  npon  the 
cmmonaltr  of  Bb|ltb<l,"  iM  tH«l  iboajtH  tlie  hiitf 
msare  bM  ceHnioIr  ri8l  cSSic  fiom  the  band  of  the 
jenng  t)iMcit,  it  etadanteta  hrr  popularity. 

Wc  need  leareelr  ay  that  the  anibor  of  thia  Wk  is  a 
■Mafmk^fMtlewtaod  liberal  eOitimenlst  were  he 
M  Wi  «ftate«er  hM  •blUtlt^  he  bad  bwth.  uhSt  for  the 
Ii0ll«d  talk  be  hu  astdltied.  B¥fe«t  Me(iib«<'  df  the 
JM«m<^  I'ailiamriit  onkht  forthtt'Utl  to  pToViii  hiinself 
j|U  a  cspr  of  tiiil  worit,  were  it  only  tfaai  it  Wing's  mock 
&M  coDcenii  Epglith  iUteuneB  within  unall  compass. 

mmriHttitHngapfTrdva.    8  Tbla, 

"Adfeotane,  romantic  erents,  poems,  letters,  and  re^ 
MMisitbtH,"  "jotted  dawn,  recorded,  kidited,  despatch- 
M.^  ttd,  ill  togetkef,  tasking  11(1  the  "  Lolteriiti^  of 
thnl,*  UBsUUte  a  wdrk  intendtfl  merflf  to  «th»Ue  lh« 
ftrnkiij  lisiir.  what  ncfd,  Iherehoi'e,  for  captious  irilics 
t*  tbrav  sway  immortal  criliciltai  u^n  what  its  author 
ateita  to  be  a  mortal  and  duut-lired  book.  Two>ihirds 
tlitt  M  Halt,  CMsUts  Of  medloeic  ulM  of  the  hnhaitUc 
tfit    tot  ih<ifei  w«  faeed  itUt  \pi  to  AttaeHca. 

n*  moet  taliiabU  part  df  the  trork  is  lh«  "  Loiterer's'^ 
MsMTatians  in  the  course  of  bis  travels,  and  especially 
Aaae  wbich  fiimiah  a  handsome  off-set  to  the  stories  of 
bram  rjrd  British  trareUcis  in  the  United  Statc%  as,  for 
ttWsflat  tiM>  follbwiHK  <su 

We  Wt  6 at  twclre,  in  the  ftiighion  «  Age"— tlie 

«swclleoaeb>'  ofEngland-     We  were  to  dine  thirty  ttiilrs 

an  III  Umten,  at <-  Park,  and  we  did  the  disunce  in 

WacMy  tbrre  boors,  including  a  stop  of  BVieen  minutes  to 
Itefk  Wa  are  abased  by  all  truTellers  ft  r  our  alacrity  In 
^ng  en  the  road  t  but  what  stage-coacb  In  the  United 
Buics  erer  limited  its  dining  time  to  fiiteen  minutes;  and 
what  Aonrieui  dinner  uf  roajt,  pastry,  and  cheese,  was 
fm  issfalibsd  so  briefly  ?  Yet  the  uavellers  to  Brighton 
•n  af  the  better  class  ;  and  tliose.who  were  my  fellow- 
MMMgets,  the  day  I  refer  to,  wtte  particularly  well-dreased 

aai  i^tleoianty yet  all  of  them  schieved  a  substantial 

■■■II  nf  tiiif  pudding,  arid  cheese,  paid  their  bills,  and 
toiacd  their  glass  of  porter,  within  the  quarter  of  an- 
Immw    Jabn  Boll's  blindness  to  the  beam  In  his  own  eye 
kfirbapa  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  hasty  meal  issome- 
<tacacai><rfa''lanoh!'*       .  .  .  • 

The  coMbman  of  "  Tb«  Ag<"  was  a  young  man  of  per- 
iMt  ibtftV,  trhd  M  tilklMlliiOd  to  hate  HIU  through  a  Don- 
iMctaUe  fi.Hane,  and  driVM  for  a  lirlti|  t  bttt  hk  #«s  not 
k  alt  tto  i*rt  «r  Itlokilig  »ct*B«t  toti  trouid  Mney  AM-  k 
•■tMll  WHU.**  H»  dtvrt  beautifully,  and  btlpdd  the 
■liiinnrt  •iti  ktid  to,  Uned  thcli-  baggsge,  fteit  Ttry 
Ibdllt,  but  Miiemlt  shonMd  netitse,  tnd  bad  no  desire 
to  «k«t  Mllh  tbc  <*  osUldM."  the  exccssit*  dlfflcnlty  la 
tB|iak4  af  tnihit  M|r  clean  Wky  of  making  a  llting  after 
li*  to^l»ry  •!■  Ik  tMsMd— a  dlfflcnlty  which  reduced 
Mmkaeii  fed  miMt  kectily«^pto»tbly  fdrted  this  person, 
M  H  has  iHtiert,  tb  tlltb  up  a  VOtaitlwi  for  which  the  world 
felMIWtly  tnd*  an  asetis*  In  ecefenttlcity.  He  loaches 
Ik  bM  M  tke  kair>crow«  of  Iblllidg,  fclthongh,  probably, 
Ifk  wcR  oaktad  to  him  Wbitt  the  whip  wd*  out  of  his 
baal  ha  wouM  knock  the  gim  down  for  his  impertinence. 
t  My  ks  TrtU  Mcora  btre,  by  tb»  way,  for  lbs  beneflt  of 
Km  M*  mty  wish  to  know  a  comparisou  b«twe*n  the 
MMdb  af  trktelHng  be^  and  at  home,  that  mr  two  in. 
In  MaSM  for  ibirty  mlhw  ibe  eaat:h  nire  was  two  pMinda, 
mt  tU  iia»«>dtaft*s  fbe  ■««  sbllUngt,  ar  hair^^-srawu  cash 

Wis.     To  pt  from  the  post  town  to — *  Park  (two 

ailsO  con  ma  Ire-and-sixpcnee  for  a  "  fly,"  so  that  fur 
mitr-***  k&eatraHl  I  p«M  dtS  :  1«  I  ^9-^  UtUe  more 
&■■  twdre  ddUait. 


.  th«  tate  «  whldb  trawlltts  are  mdde  to  pdjr  for  dghts 
of  ruins,  aristocratic  castles,  picture  galleries,  &c,  Sic,  is 
h  scandal  in  AmeHcan  *yes;  nor  Is  tbis  withotft  cshse. 
Abbotsford,  It  is  said,  yields  a  greater  revenuB,  at  a  thoti- 
place,  tiian  if  it  were  let  to  a  tenant,  and  the  taxes  paid, 
of  an  Inhabited  hoase<  Mr  Willis  paid  «Te  shillinp  for 
being  "walked  through  the  maible  hall  of  Warwick 
Castle,  and  the  dressing-room  of  iu  modem  lady." 

The  suliiy  jealDosy,  or  exclusivenes",  with  which  the 
EngHih  shut  out  theil-  nelgHbotirs  by  high  walls,  and  pre- 
sent e¥l!n  a  We»  Of  their  barricaded  parks,  or  paddndks, 
is  pCchliarly  obnoxldus  to  an  American.  It  Is*  indeed, 
hateful  to  the  tast  mHjoHty  of  the  InhabiUnts  of  this 
country!  otie  of  the  Ihost  generally  Irritating  manifesta- 
tions of  the  atistotfatlc  spirit,  bur  author  remarks  :— 

This  spirit  bf  ettlotiori  makes  Itself  ereh  mdre  die- 
dkrertbly  (Ml  whiit*  a  gentleman's  paling  chSncM  to  in- 
elodft  atly  natural  curiosity.    One  of  the  wildest,  as  well 
as  tnoat  eiaalsitely  beiullfiil,  spots  on  earth,  is  ihe  Dargle, 
in  the  cduniy  WIcklow,  lu  Ireland.     It  is  ftiteresiing, 
besides,  ds  belongihg  Id  the  estate  of  the  orator  and  pa- 
triot Grattan.     To  get  to  it,  we  were  let  through  a  gate 
by  an  old  man,  who  recefved  a  douceur ;    we  crossed  a 
newly  reaped  field,  and  came  to  auother  gate;  anoi^ 
person  opened  this,  and  we  paid  am.ther  shilling.     Wo 
walked  on  towards  Ihe  gkn ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
path,  without  any  object  apparemly  but  the  loll,  thei» 
WHS  anotiier  locked  g»ie,  and  »noiher  porter  to  pay  ;  and 
when  wo  made  our  e«it  fjom  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  grounds,  after  seeing  the  Dargle,  there  was  a  fourth 
gate  Wld  » fourth  pbrteK    The  flrit  fteld  and  fee  belonged, 
if  I  «meniber  rightly,  to  a  Captain  Somebody  ;  but  ih* 
other  thre«  uftles  belong  to  the  present  Mr  Grattan,  who 
Is  vert  welcomfe  to  iBy  tHlee  shillings,  either  as  a  tribute 
to  hl«  father's  memory,  df  to  the  beauty  of  Tinneh  nch 
and  the  Dargle.    But,  bti  whichever  grotind  he  pockeU  It, 
theoiorfeof  aBsfeestactik  is,' to  say  the  least,  ungracious. 
Wilhobt  Bubj.'Ctit  g  tuyself  to  the  ihatge  of  a  mercenary 
lerliog,  I  think  I  may  tay  that  the  enthusiasm  for  naturtl 
scenery  U  very  much  dipped  and  be-liltled  by  seeing  it  at 
■  shilling  the  perch— paying  the  money  and  lalimg  the 
look,     i  should  think  no  suin  lost  which  was  ixpended  la 
bringing  me  to  so  romantic  a  glen  as  the  Dargle  ;  i)"'  >' 
should  be  levied  some«here  else  than  within  sound  of  its 
wild  waterfall— somewhere  else  than  midway  between  the 
waterfall  and  the  fine  mansion  of  Tinnehincb. 

Let  this  go ;  it  Is  deserved ;  though  very  unlikely  that 
one  farthing  of  the  toll  goes  into  Mr  Grattan's  pocket. 
It  Is  not  the  less  bis  duty  to  see  that  travellers  are  not 
thus  shabbUy  mulcted,  and  that  duty  he  cannot  fulfil  until 
be  la  told  of  the  abuse.  An  account  of  the  Kglinton 
Toornament,  with  the  seamy  side  outmost,  finds  a  pUce 
In  these  «  Lolterings."  The  draggle-tailed  condition  of 
the  Queen  of  Beauty  dod  her  attendant  nymphs,  aUd  the 
wo-begone' condition  of  the  wet,  weary,  and  hungry 
Loiterer,  are  quite  touching.  What  has  put  it  into  Mr 
Willis*  bead  that  the  Ihsies  of  the  native  county  af  Bnnu 
speak  6aelioP 

The  manueri,  and  fate,  and  wlaes,  at  American  hotels 
being  tlway*  deecHbtd  by  British  travellers' in  America, 
Mr  Willis  rightly  claims  the  same  privilege.  His  pic 
ture  of  .he  splebdid  ^rffipW  of  Liverpool,  Its  fare,  usages, 
and  manners,  Is  not  flattering.  The  refora.  of  the  inns  and 
batels  of  Britain,  and  especially  tbose  frequented  by  per. 
ions  nnknown  on  the  road,  (for  regular  commercial  tra- 
ftUers  uanage  pretty  well,)  is  mncb  required.  The  cha- 
racter  of  those  establiehmento  In  the  United  States,  Is  oBe 
of  the  manifest  social  advantages  which  America  possesses 
over  the  mother  country.  Wlille  truth—truth  needful  to 
be  told—remaini  a  libel,  we  must  not  venture  to  quote 
lit  Wlllit  upon  the  LiT.eipdiPl  l>ot«l< 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

SUIPSOM'S  HiSTOBT  of  SCOTLAMD,  for  the  nw  of 
Schools,  33d  edition,  improTed. 

Simpson's  Histokt  of  Emolano,  for  Schools,  IStb 
edition. 

Wood's  Accouxt  of  tiie  Edixbokou  Sissiowal 
School,  6th  edition. ' 

SMITH'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

Fopb's  Tkakslatiom  of  the  Iliad  of  HoMn. 

UxDiwE,  translated  from  tlie  GeHMAN  of  BAmoK  db 
Xjl  Motte  Fottque,  bjr  the  Rer.  Thomas  Tkacet. 

BcATTiE's  Poems,  with  Blair's  Grate. 

Life  and  Advehtures  of  Peter  Wilkihs,  a  Corn- 
XISH  Mak.  [The  name  of  the  author  of  this  admired 
fiction  has  recentljr  been  diicorered,  from  the  incident  of 
bis  original  agreement  with  Dodsley,  the  puUiilier,  for 
the  sale  of  the  MS.,  harin;  been  found  among  a  parcel 
of  Dodtley's  old  papers,  oSerrd  for  sale.  The  author  of 
this  highly  imaginative  work,  was  "  Robert  Pultock  of 
Clement's  Inn."  The  price  of  Peter  Wilkins  was  twenty 
pounds,  a  dozen  copies  of  the  work,  and  proof  impres- 
sions of  the  illustrations.] 

Motives  to  Prater,  in  a  Series  of  Letters. 
By  the  Rer.  James  Clark  of  Jedburgh. 

Discourses.    By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay. 

The  Sexton's  Daughter,  and  other  Poems.  By 
John  Sterling. 

The  Stort  of  Azrael,  the  Akoel  of  Death  ;  Re. 
COLLECTIONS  of  a  ViLLAOE  SCHOOL,  and  other  Poems, 
By  Mrs  Turnbnll,  Artist.  [A  small  Tolume  of  poems 
published  by  a  widowed  lady,  who  has  through  life  meii' 
torionsly  guined  a  subsistence  for  herself  and  her  family, 
by  her  talents  as  an  artist.  We  hare  an  inrincible  dis- 
like to  see  the  Muse  sueing  the  public  mfvrma  pauperit ; 
but,  if  solicited  patronage  be  erer  to  be  tolerated  in  litera- 
ture, it  is,in  cases  similar  to  this.] 

H017R8  of  Troitoht  ;  or.  Poetic  Musnrai.    By  J. 

S.  Hardy,  A  collection  of  short  pieces,  claiming  no 
particular  attention,  which  the  author  judiciously  submits 
to  the  fiat  of  the  reading  public,  '*  neither  fearing  criti- 
cism, nor  courting  it." 

Memoirs  of  Pblix  Nbff,  John  Oberliv,  and 
Berhuaro  Onebero,  forming  an  intereailng  part  of  a 
series  of  cheap  insti-ueiirft  works,  publishing  at  Bristol. 

Colonial  Maoazine.  Mo.  I.  A  new  magazine, 
tinder  this  titlp,  has  started  with  the  year,  under  the 
management  of  Mr  Montoomert  Martin,  whose 
attention  has  long  bean  directed  to  colonial  afiairs. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  No.  I.  is  occupied  with  a  general 
Surrey  of  the  Slate  of  the  Colonies,  including  the  troubles 
in  Canada,  and  the  Opium  Trade  with  China. 

Rbfort  upon  Deafness.  By  Hugh  Neill,  Surgeon 
to  the  Ophthalmic  and  Ear  Infirmary  of  Lirerpool.  This 
Report,  which  was  read  befoie  a  mrdical  society  at  Lirer- 
pool, appeals  to  us  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
afflioted  with  deafness.  There  is  no  pretended  myttery, 
DO  quaekary  in  the  bold  modes  of  treatment  described. 
More  ive  are  not  entitled  to  say  on  a  subject  strictly  pro- 
fessional. 


The  Mirror  of  Mr  Mind.  A  small  common-place 
book  of  select  and  pithy  sentences  from  popular  authora, 
neatly  piintrd  and  got  up,  and  tbrming  an  mtexoeption- 
able  compendium  so  far  as  it  goes. 


M'Prun's  Poceet  Guide  to  the  Toilette.  There 
Is  much  less  fudye  and  non-enie  in  this  brief  trratiis 
than  in  the  general  run  of  similar  publications,  which' we 
MoiidarnosniRU  praise,   Thersis  also  •  great  deal  of 


pWn  and  ssnsible  advice  on  saljaoU  of  dRlly  (eeumaet, 
and  hence  of  importance. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Zooloot.  By  James  H. 
Fennel.  [Pleasapt  gleaninp  from  Natural  History,  for 
young  people,  rery  dererly  embellished ;  the  animals,  in 
particular,  being  good  staring  likenesses.] 

How  to  Rise  in  the  Chitrch  ;  being  the  Reply  of  tko 
RsT.  John  Crow  to  his  brother,  James  Crow,  Esq. 

A  Histort  of  British  Ferns.  By  Edward  New- 
man, F.L.S.  [The  cultiratian  of  ferns,  the  most  elegaB* 
of  plants,  is,  it  seems,  becoming  a  fiasbionabis  pursuit.  It 
is  one  which  this  writer  has  assiduously  followed,  anA 
with  remarkable  success.  He  now  reports  the  result  of 
his  ezperimrnts,  as  an  appropriate  introdoctiOB  to  the 
history  of  British  Ferns.] 

The  Tbeort  and  Practice  of  BooK.KE«pnio.  Bf 
B.  F.  Foster,  author  of  «  The  Mercbanu'  Manual,''*c. 
&c  lie.  [A  pnctical  work,  intended  to  teach  "the Art 
of  rreording  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  its 
whole  value  collectlrely,  and  also  the  Talne  of  each  of  its 
component  parts."  Mr  Poster  recommends  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  art  to  women,  who  are  often  placed  in  dtnsi- 
tions  where  a  knowledge  of  accounts  would  save  them 
much  anxiety  and  loss. 

The  Shield  of  Dissent,  with  Strictures  on  Dm 
Brown's  work  on  Tribute,  by  Edward  SwaiiM. 
[The  title  of  this  work  we  takeleaTe  to  pronounce  a  com- 
plete misnomer.  For  the  net,  we  may  parody  a  Bishop, 
and  say  that  the  State  Church  has  a  giiod  right  to  take 
Mr  Swaine's  money,  for  he  offeis  it] 


HcADS  of  the  Pboplb,  Nos.  L,  II.,  III.  A  new 
series  is  commenced,  but  with  no  new  feature.  The 
designer,  authors,  and  plan,  are  the  same,  save  that 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Mrs  Gore  has  been  added  to 
that  of  the  former  corps ;  and  Mrs  S.  Hall,  in  '*  The 
Irish  Basket  Woman,"  contributes  a  faithful  and  lively 
sketch,  to  which  Kenny  Meadows  weds  an  admirable 
portrait.  Another  excellent  Head  is  The  Mult  and  The 
Whig. 

Psvcbb.  a  new  publication,  meant  to  beperiedical,  has 
appeared  under  this  name,  from  an  "  Author-Protector 
Association,"  which  we  hope  means  something  by  which 
authors  are  to  be  better  paid  per  thett,  or  however  this 
may  be,  than  in  any  existing  periodical  work.  If  it  does 
not  mean  this,  it  is  naught  as  regards  authors,  especially 
such  as  those  we  find  here,  who  have  been  before  the 
public  again  and  again,  and  have  been  fairly  appreciated, 
and  well  received. 

Staob  Effcct  ;  or  the  Principlbs  which  Command 
Dramatic  Soccbss  in  the  Thbatrz.  By  Edward  May- 
hew.  We  hare  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  analytical 
acuteness,  and  sound  and  subtle  criticism,  displayed  iu  this 
btockure,  which  should  be  perused  by  all  those  who 
aspire  to  write  for  the  stage.  The  author  regards  the 
patent  monopolies  of  the  Theatre  as  the  main  obstruction 
to  the  admnce  of  the  drama.  The  great  expense  attend- 
ing theatrical  entertainoiants,  where  so  much  is  sacrificed 
10  mere  spectMcle  and  efiipct,  is  another.  Theatrical 
entertainmrnis,  at  the  patent  houses,  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered  Hmong  the  frrqueut  enjoynienia  of  tamiiies  of  the 
middle  rank,  but  as  luxuries  to  be  tasted  only  once  or 
twice  In  a  season,  or  in  a  lifetime. 


Thb  Corn- Law  Bipzalers'  Hand-Booe,  By  Tho- 
mas Ballaniyue.  We  may  iiescnbe  this  as  a  anmmary 
of  the  facu  and  doctrinee  ao  long  and  frequently  ex- 
pounded in  our  Political  Registers.  The  price  is  d«« 
mentioned,  but  we  hope  it  is  not  above  twopence,  or  tbreo- 
pence  at  u-est. 

The  Tempbranoi  Emnrahts}  a  Ds4KA.  Bjr 
John  Dunlep,  Esq, 
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Os  Ckolt's  Himoim  of  the  Politicai.  Lifb  of 
EsMt-ND  BosKK  2  Toll.  This  is  a  reprint  of  a  wriet 
•f  ptpen  which  appeared  in  BlackumotCi  Magazim,  and 
irhieli  irere,  it  ia  itated,  in  the  preface  Co  the  Tolumee, 
niteniled  to  oppoee  th^  incipient  tpirit  of  Repnblicaniim 
which  «  has  since  brolcen  out."  With  an  account  of 
Barlie'i  career,  the  rolumes  contain  the  nsnal  common- 
pliett  of  high  Toryism,  and  erince  an  especial  and  al- 
■sst  raoooroos  hatred  of  the  idol  of  the  Whig  partjr, 
Chtries  Jame*  Fox. 


MmoiKsof  an  Old  Pkksionbr.  By  John  William- 
MO,  late  of  the  78ih  Rruimenl. — ^This  is  a  woric  which 
sppsars  to  hara  been  printed  in  Canada,  and  repub. 
liiied  heiCi     The  veteran  had  gone  to  Canada,  as  a 


commuted  pensioner,  when 'the  insurrection  brolie  out 
He  was  a  native  of  Cromarty,  and  rolnnteered  froiii 
the  Edinburgh  Militia  into  the  78th  regiment,  with 
which  he  remained  many  years  in  India,  and  "  saw 
a  little  service."  His  memoirs,  though  an  autobio- 
graphy, have  the  cardinal  defect  of  telling  almost  nothing 
about  himself,  though  there  are  a  good  many  funny 
stories  about  his  military  companion!,  and  a  few  snatchoi 
of  real  life. 


RiEHZl. — A  substantial  and  neatly  got  up  volame 
leads  the  way  in  a  collected  edition  of  the  later  works  of 
Bulwer.  It  is  much  in  the  style  of  the  best  of  the  lads 
editions  of  Scott's  Novels,  but  more  tastefully  bound  ; 
and,  from  its  bulk,  too  cheap  a  bargain. 


POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


PARLIAMENT. 
Nilo  Addled  when  Rome  was  on  fire.  At  a  time 
wlwB  the  country  has  just  escaped  from  a  grand  re. 
Mlioo;  when  insurrections  are  almost  nightly  threat- 
oiei  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  when  provisions  are 
Ulh,  wagee  low ;  thousands  of  unemployed  operatives 
ia  Karvstlon ;  trade  and  manuhctures  at  a  stand  ;  the 
Gnette  weekly  filled  with  bankrupts ;  when  the  deS- 
ocncy  in  the  national  revenue  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
Ikoi  since  the  war ;  and  new  taxes  are  to  be  imposed,  after 
s^oarterofa  century  of  peace;  when  war  is  raging  in 
India  and  China,  and  threatened  by  America,  Russia,  and 
FrsBce;  our  navy  in  a  state  of  utter  weakness,  and  our 
aray  fhliy  employed  in  keeping  down  their  fellow  sub- 
jeca — the  two  aristocratic  parties,  who  alternately  misrule 
Ac  Sutr,  are,  night  after  night,  exhausting  their  ener- 
fin,  and  occupying  the  time  of  Parliament — that  is,  of 
tke  People— ia  a  dirty,  miserable,  unprincipled  gquabble 
fcr  power  and  place ;  the  means  employed  being  the 
Usckeniog  of  each  other's  characters,  and  the  shewing  up 
tlie  incapacity  of  each  other  to  govern  the  country ;  a 
laik  in  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  both  factions  have 
•ImiraUy  succeeded. 

At  such  a  time,  we  ask,  is  this  the  business  of  the  Le- 
fidatare  ?  Is  there  any  other  proof  required  of  the  abso- 
Isle  oecesiity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  consiitution  of 
Psriiaaent  i  Who  cares  whether  the  Tories  are  in  office 
•r  the  Whigs  arc  in  office,  if  they  conduct  the  Govern, 
mot  en  the  same  tyrannical  principle  of  making  the 
Fosr  store  puor,  and  the  rich  more  ricb  ?  A  considerable 
P>n  of  the  Seaision  has  already  elapsed,  and  what  measure, 
is  which  the  People  have  an  interest,  has  made  aiiy 
F«>(nss  ?  Not  one.  Is  there  really  any  necessity  for 
Mdiog  an  annual  Session  of  such  a  Parliament  as  that 
vkidi  we  now  have  ?  We  suspect  not.  It  is  an  annual 
cyC'^ers  to  the  nation ;  a  waste  of  their  time,  in  reading 
tbe  interminable  harangues,  from  which  no  Iwneflt  accrues 
to  say  one ;  but  which  it  is  still  necessary  to  do,  lest  new 
duius  sbouU  be  forged  for  the  People.  It  is  a  great  an- 
aeyance  to  '*  eoantry  gentlemen,"  whom  it  unseasonably 
leaevesfrom  their  more  congenial,  sportsman-like  habits 
*f  baatiog  foxes  and  poachcra ;  and  a  great  loss  to  the  men 
Opgcd  in  bosinesa,  who  have  seats  in  Parliament :  in 
•hurt,  every  body  suffers  by  the  annual  t>alaver  5  nobody 
pias.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  some  patriotic  and 
•luited  Member  will  move  that  the  Mutiny  Bill, and  all 
"■*  etker  Bills  which  are  absurdly  enough  brought  in 
•aaaally,  and  carried  through  both  Houses,  without 
"VMy,  either  within  or  without  the  walla  of  Parlia- 
""*  being  aware  of  it,  except  the  clerks  and  one  or 
(••  Members,  be  voted  for  two  years,  and  that  the 
IImm^  at  their  rising,  adjourn  to  the  4tb  of  February, 
■M^waa  la  give  the  nation  a  Jubilee  in  the  year  1841 ; 
*!*  *Ucfe,  as  we  iiope,  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Crowu, 
'*'MliiBak  will  fumnh  an  additional  reason. 

'■t  to  the  eccnneueea  of  the  month  such  as  tbey  are  u— 
n*4iMM  vaaasairried,  on  the  10th  February,  to  Prince 
AttMer  C*b«wg  and  SUM  Goth«»  (we  believe  we  are 


right  in  the  name,)  who,  after  all,  is  not  to  be  •  Ktaf, 
but  only  a  Royal  Highness ;  of  which  dignity  we  have 
had  rather  more  than  enough  in  this  country,  during  the 
last  half  century.  There  were,  of  course,  abundance  of 
firing  of  cannon,  and  idleness,  and  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  illuminations,  though  the  Tories  strictly  limited 
themselves,  in  point  of  caudles,  to  what  they  conceived 
would  protect  their  windows  from  the  anticipated  active 
and  rather  exuberant  loyalty  of  the  junior  members  of 
ultra  Whiggery. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  quarrel  with  the  Queen's 
Bench  proceeds  apace.  Both  parties  are  marshalling 
their  forces,  nothing  daunted ;  aud  before  all  is  over,  the 
Sheriff  and  Stockdale  may  have  for  their  oompadions, 
not  only  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  the 
Speaker  and  all  the  officers  of  th«  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tories,  wishing  to  get  credit  for  economy,  cut  down 
Prince  Albert's  income  from  £50,000  to  £30,000,  by 
212  to  I5S ;  while  Mr  Hume's  motion  to  reduce  It  to 
£21,000,  which  was  five  times  more  than  his  Ruyal 
Highness  asked,  was  supported  by  only  thirty-eight  Mem- 
bers. 0  rare  economists!  The  £S0,000  a-year  will,  of 
course,  be  spent  entirely  in  charity,  as  the  Prince  eaa  Aatw 
no  other  use  for  ii  ;  yet  he  will  not  be  able  tu  get 
quit  of  it  even  in  this  way,  if  he  follow  the  example  of 
other  Royal  Highnesses — content  himself  with  subscrib- 
ing, and  leave  the  paying  to  his  wife's  subjects.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Commons,  the  Lords  also  snubbed  the 
Qureo,  by  depriving  her  of  the  power  of  givingprecrdencyto 
Prince  Albertaa  she  wished,  and  as  her  Ministers  proposed. 
The  Tories  may,  therefore,  now  give  up  all  hope  of  office 
during  this  reign ;  and  we  strongly  advise  them  to  join  us 
Radicals  without  delay.  TiiSy  have  already  adopted 
some  of  our  opinions,  and  they  will  adopt  some  more 
by  another  year  or  two's  exsltision  from  office.  The 
grand  subject  in  the  Lords  has  been  Socialism,  (of 
the  doctrines  of  which,  their  Lordships  either  are  or  pre- 
tend to  be  totally  ignorant,)  and  the  presenting  of  Mr 
Owen  to  the  Queen.  Lord  Melbourne  cried  peecam ; 
omitting  the  obvious  defence,  that  her  Majesty  might 
have  as  much  curiosity  to  see,  and  was  aa  well  en- 
titled to  see,  the  wild  beasts  that  travel  the  coun- 
try, "  Ursa  Major"  included,  as  any  other  of  her  subjects; 
and  that,  at  the  presentation,  the  Bear  had  not  only  a 
''  monkey  jacket"  on — as  appears  from  an  address,  under 
his  own  paw,  in  The  Morning  Chrunicl* — but  was  also 
muzzled,  and  had  a  strong  iron  chain  round  his  neck, 
held  by  a  company  of  the  Life  Guards.  It  was  also  too 
bad  in  the  Premier  not  le  inform  the  Bishops,  that  had 
it  not  been  lor  the  great  honour  conferred  on  Mr  Owen 
by  the  presentation,  the  late  auspicious  event — the  Queen's 
marriage — never  would  have  taken  place.  It  was  the 
developeuient  of  Mr  Owen's  views  on  the  subject  that  in- 
duced her  Majesty  to  put  her  neck  into  the  matrimonial 
noose;  flndin.  that  there  was  a  possibility,  before  the  end 
of  her  reign,  that  iu  grasp  might  be  somewhat  slackened 
by  an  alteration  of  the  abominable  and  antiquated  laws 
DOW  in  fi>rce  in  thi«  country  on  the  sniqeet  of  diTwrM; 
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ftr  obWlliinlf  WMcB,  to  IticomtlatiHIKy  df  Wmp*r,  or 
•*  la  eonienteitinU  mttuel  el  pfrtetemnl  rfrt  epmut,'" 
i  tUfficient  frdunfl  (br  diToroC  bf  the  liw  bf  Pranct  and 
ifiboit  dtherclTilixed  cdiintciea,  tnastbeeonjdlned,  at  iMtt 
tn«  crimr,  tdaltetf ,  to  whith  In  (tractiw,  in  Scotland,  ii 
•Imoct  uhlfttrnilr  ancl  tieceMaril^  added  peijurjr.  O 
'kitj  br  itirrouHdlni;  ntfiibnl,  and  urUtider  of  the  whtM  ! 
'The  ibfcial  qila^rtl  Ii  hbmrtr  tattled ;  the  Qdeen  hatt»>n. 
ftaaed  heririr  a  naughty  girl,  and  ia  never  again  td  Idok 
•t  a  wild  bentt  without  the  permiMion  of  the  Bench  uf 
Biahopa  and  the  Tame  Elephant  I 
'  TkC  Wjt»  wit  it  CBiifil  hat  becnn,  and  already  «feT«> 
M  hHitdrnl  ChineM  hare  been  muidered  by  our  cruiser*, 
tiwtirt  tht  goTemment  of  China  frill  not  alioir  u(  to 
|)oiion  ill  sohjecta ;  in  vhich  poiioning,  it  appear*,  we 
hare  obtained  a  vetted  right.'  An  expedition  i*  fitting 
out  at  Plymouth  to  "datroy  Canton  ifnecesuiry  ;**  and 
Pekin  alio,  it  apprar*,  if  the  Emperor  "does  not  do  u« 
jotlice."  Whs  thrre  ever  inch  an  a^ocioiu  procrediog  t 
It  is  enough  to  raise  up  all  Asia  to  '■  Hi  jil^liee"  on  th« 
English  for  their  centuries  of  crime,  misrule,  and  opprea- 
i|Mtlntll«Bliit. 

'  toOBT  or  Session. — The  Member  for  Greenock, 
whole  perseverance  is  iuderatigable,  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded til  the  attempt  he  has  to  often  before  un.-uccessfully 

ijiade that  of  having  a  committee  appointrd  to  inquire 

iiito  the  iiecessity  of  keeping  up  the  full  nuiiiber  of  the 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Senion,  The  elpdse  made  by 
what  has  hkea  called  the  Corrhouse  correspoodeiice* — in 
which  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  such  of  the  t>resent 
judKri  as  were  concerned  in  it,  the  ex-judge  who, 
Vithoul  the  excuse  of  poverty  even,  violated  the  tacred- 
i^tu  of  piivate  and  cunBdrntial  coirespundence,  or  the 
minihterial  functional  ies,  make  the  most  equivocal  figuie 
4-wat,  do  doubt,  what  induced  the  Government  to  at^e, 
a't  this  (ime,  <o  Mr  Wallace's  motion.  The  Torie*,  of 
ODurte,  with  their  usual  tactics,  opposed  thC  inquiry,  bdt 
were  defeated  by  128  to  111.  Their  leal  for  economy, 
#liich  iippeared  so  conspicuously,  as  well  a*  unexpectedly, 
in  th*  ca*e  of  Prince  Albert's  allowance,  ha*  o«t  been  of 
anf  tJtnt  duration,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  Scotch  judges, 
ithe  Tories,  df  course,  saw  no  reaeoh  for  voting  differ. 
«ntiy  froii)  what  they  did  oh  former  occH<ion!>,  at  if  the 
fiicontrovertrd  and  inconlrovertii.le  tacts  stated  b^  the 
Stember  for  Greenock— that,  within  the  last  seven  years, 
the  businest  of  the  bourt  had  fhllen  off  one-rourth  ;  while, 
last  yeai-.  the  Balarir*  of  most  of  the  JiiHget  h'ere  infeieased 
diia-thira— wele  not  of  themselves  sufficient  ground*  ftir 
the  investigation.  But,  although  Mr  Wallace  ha*  got 
hit  committee,  we  do  not  know  Whefe  lie  i*  to  And  hi* 
iHintltes.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates,  at  Wat  td  b<!  et- 
jecle'd,  haviny  tio  Ititeritt  in  the  inalter,  has  Unauiinoasly 
resolved  that  no  farther  iTdudtlon  of  the  judge*  ought  Id 
he  made ;  and  ihe  writirs  to  the  Signet,  fullowlni^,  at 
al,  In  their  Wake,  have  come  t«  timilar  retolutiont. 

IThlg  and  "tory  lawyers  agree  tbdt  a  ditainutlott  of  thd 
jiidges  is  moat  inexpedient :  so  ^ould  they  have  hsolved 
if  the  number  had  been  thirty  Iristead  of  thirteen.  Little 
«t*i*Unct  is,  therefore,  likely  td  b«  obtained  h-oitt  the 
riii>mben  of  the  Court;  and,  a*  to  country  practltionerk 
and  unptoretsional  men,  it  it  k  lubject  on  Which  their 
evidence  can  be  of  little  weight.  It  Ii  remarkable  that, 
with  the  gloomy  lirotpecu  which  thi  law  profession  hat 

teiord  it for  n&l  ohiv  hat  the  business  of  the  Ceurta 

ntatly  fallen  off,  but  alto  tht  iliU  more  lucrative  braMh 
or  the  profeslidn  called  cohveyancibg— the  number,  of 
lat*  years,  entering  the  t'aciilty  of  Advocates  annually, 
continues  pretty  iinirohh.  In  1794,  when  th*  bustnes* 
•f  the  Court  #a*  bne-ihird  greater  than  at  present,  the 
linibberdf  advocatta  Was  236 ;  and  now  tbert  are  npward* 

of  460.  

ftHOLAfJD. 

TrfEboim-LAwAoiTATioN.— Another  bad  harttsi  tvlll 
teal  the  late  ol  the  infamdas  Starvation  Law*.  Contrary 
to  what  wai  imagined,  frotti  the  Interruptions  Which  vcttt 

*  it  ia  A  m  wind  biowt  nobody  good.  The  "  Core- 
haiwb  CoRcitMndeiiee"  shows  that  L«rd  John  Ruasell 
Vttair  ikotifthi  UmM  wera  too  many  judge*,  tlioagb,  like 
k  ptudeitt  Miiu*Ur>  h»  gave  way  on  tna  poiai. 


tt 


giveh  by  a  eertaih  bUu  of  dteagOgne*  at  Ahli-Corn-Ltw 
meetings,  the  great  bddy  df  the  wdrklng  datkes  have  joliM^ 
the  middle  elase  lb  thia  great  movement.  On  which  tht 
salvation  df  th»  nation  depends.     When  the  (letllion 
fhtnl  Edinburgh  Was  gut  up,  10,000  signatures  wooM 
have  been  cdniidered  a  triumph  ;  but  dote  upon  24,000 
were    actually    obtained,    and    every    prlKautlon    i^tt 
taken  to  pretent  fletitidnt  tlgnatures,  and  persons  nndet 
age  from  adhibiting  ibelr  subscription.     In  all  the  Uti-gC 
towns,  signatures  have  bern  obtained  id  teh*  ttf  tholttanA' 
Why  are  not  petitiniu  for  the  mainlenanca  of  ttarvation 
got  up  ?    We  deeire  it  above  all  thing*,  that  we  may 
knoiv   the   atr^ngth  df  the  erieOi^.      Dinners,  *olr^ 
breakfasts,  and  meitlngi  df  all  kinds,  hitve  beeh  held,  td 
agitate  the  repeal.     The  princely  dierchantt  and  bank- 
ers of  London  hard,  at  length,  takdn  the  field,  dbd  they 
are  of  themselves  a  host     Even  the  Tories  are  beginning 
to  talk  df  a  revision  of  the  iniquitous  provision  law* ; 
but  no  r«et'sien  *hauid  be  permitted,  and  nothing  but  an 
iinme^iate  and  total  repeal  of  the  whole  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  on  the  Impuitaiion  of  fiHid  of  all  sorts — ^not 
only  grain,   but  animal   food  jof  every  kind — for  a  mo> 
ment  listened  to.     The  tlilie  l<l  gone  by  for  attempting  a 
compromise.    *■  Total  and  libniediate  repeal,  or  the  law 
as  it  is,"  ahduld  be  the  crjr-     Too  great  etertioiis  have 
been  niitde,  too  much  moliey  spent,  tdd  great  advantage* 
have  already  been  gained,  to  talk  df  half  dieasurei.    The 
time  is  prdpUloii*.  Grain  I*  dear,  work  scarce,  wage*  Idw ; 
and  the  ArUtotnicy  of  England  irt  seriouty  alarnied 
at  the  doctilnei  which  are  Widely  spreading,  by  Ineantdr 
htindUillt  and  otherwise,  relative  to  the  rights  to  pmperif 
in  land.    The  project  now  Is  not,  As  hereiofore,  the  diviit- 
ing  df  the  land,  but  the  totiJtttdfUm  of  the  Mole  land  rent- 
al lor  Ihe  purpose  df  paying  the  national  burdens,  leaviDf 
the  labour  nf  the  pedple  td  be  laied  bnly  fbr  tht  balancd 
df  the  taxes  which  may  remain  after  the  land  rental  it 
exhataated.    At  is  i^diarktd  by  the  ttev.  Thomas  Fdrr, 
"  late  of  Trinllir  College,  Cambridge."  in  k  ;iamphlet  dh 
the  Com  Laws,  lately  published — "  The    wage*  of  tlill 
labouret  should  be  conslderell  eomme  k  trttor  de  bieu, 
and  held  sacred.*    The  landed  Interest  may  thank  thrlr 
infatuated  suppoH  of  the  CuHl  LaWi,  fciid  their  Supercili- 
dui  rejectido  of  the  ptiitiont  of  the  pedple  fbr  an  Inquitir 
into  them,  Ibr  the  broaching  of  the  bold  dbctiines  now 
prevailing  as  to  private  property  in  land.     The  peoplfl 
have  been  Aade  to  ttt\  inch  property  to  be  a  nttlkani*  ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  predict  that,  if  the  *tal  vailon  la#* 
are  fnuiih  longer  maintained  in  their  present  ttringenCf. 
the  question  of  confiteatihg  the  land  rental,  or,  at  least,  bf 
imposing  a  heavy  land  lajt,  ilrill  be  agitated  from  one  mA 
of  the  kingdom  to  attbthtr.     In  every  coumrjr  In  Europe, 
eteept  Great  Britain  attd  Ireland,  a  very  large  part  ar 
the  revinue  It  derived  direetly  frotti  the  land.    In  Pmstin, 
"  dhe-lhird  df  the  entire  t«vetah«  df  the  kingdbm,  and 
more  than  tWici  the  amount  df  the  charges  df  the  natidhal 
debt,  it  levied  by  dtreet  taiiatlbn  on  the  rUk,  belbre  indl. 
reet  tatatlon  attacks  the  earnings  of  the  tndutirUttt 
cta»tet."—FatK    In  Kranee,  the  tax  dU  landed  property- 
amount*  td  from  eighteen  ttt  twenty-three  ptrcent.  oH  the 
groii  rent  X  in  Naples^  to  twenty  per  cent.  4  In  Tuacanjr, 
fhim  fifteen  td  eighteen,    lb  Belgium,  Holland,  through-' 
out  bermauy,  and  in  Spain,  land  It  the  great  object  Ut 
taxation.    >  We  learn,  in  Blackstone,  that,  from  1699  tA 
i}70,  the  average  turn  df  Ss.  3d.  in  the  pdund  was  iwiid 
dU  the  talue  df  laUd.     8Up))dsliig  It  to  be  dhty  3s.  la  the 
pdtihd,  the  prdprietdr  of  a  landed  eiiate,  whn,  arcording  tv 
our  pretent  system,  pat*  no  property  tax,  had  he  exisltod 
In  the  fbiirth  year  df  the  reign  df  Qedrge  111.,  tcnuld  bnifv 
paid  i'lS  lb  every  £100  ;  aiid  ft  tax  nf  that  kind,/itiMjf 
levied  on  aft  propertf,  ttould  not»  ptnduoe  a  menue  taf 
thirty  milliont."  At  pieteui  it  produce*  only  tiVeive  hsitl. 
dned  thousand  poundi,  or  about  one  peting  per  pound  Ott 
the  property  liable  to  tatation.   But  we  refer  fur  iiirttiitr 
informatidn  on  thi*  tubject  to  Mr  Farr'i  paniphlet,  pU^t. 
Ushed  by  Ridgwa'y.    It  is  aiubtt  cenain  that  hetr  tUUM 
matt  be  imposed  this  t***lon  of  Parliament    LH  %hm 
poor  be  on  their  guard  {  tl  will  be  attempted  to  |»1ti<i* 
thoee  Uxe*  on  their  *bintldkr«.    Already  it  Ik  whi*p»i^e4 
that  the  dutitt  dn  beer,  leather,  soap,  candlss,  (alt,  itr  on 
souuoftMMaHlcil*)  aM  td  to  tei»pwed,  find  the  l«iiA- 
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itft  Ac*  ft  1)lttierto  fmm  taxiition.    W<  mri  then, 

AtlTATE  !  AeiTATE  !  AotTATr  FOE  AM  ASDITIONAl. 

LiKD  Tax  !  and  appeal  to  Ih'  wifdom  of  our  ancestors, 
vl)i)^  at  all  othrr  nationi  now  do,  raiwj  their  national 
RTCODe  from  the  land.  Of  all  taxea,  the  jaod  tax  ia  the 
«ui(«t  collected ;  the  machinery  ii  already,  and  ha*  been 
ttr  ceninrie*,  in  full  operation ;  and  It  la  a*  ea*y  to  levy 
KB  pounds  a*  one  penny  per  rent,  on  the  land  rental. 
No  loM  is  ever  snttained  pn  ■/ ;  no  irrecoven^ble  arrear*  > 
If  Ike  oirner  will  not  pay,  the  rent;  can  be  attached,  and, 
if  they  are  iptufljcient,  the  I«n4  ilielf  can  be  *p)d.  Taz- 
ia;  the  land  i*  taxing  nobody,  for  the  land  vra*  no( 
Mie  bj^man ;  and,  strictly  ipeakiny,  eyery  one  man  in 
tkecoantry  ha*,  or  at  leaat  his  ancestor*  had,  a*  good  a 
ii|lit  to  it  a*  erery  other  man ;  and,  indeed,  the  value  of 
hM  doe*  not  depend  upon  t)ie  earth  and  stoiiM,  but  on 
tht  people  who  inhabit  the  country :  without  popgl^iion, 
had  i*  worthlei*. 

SCOTLAND. 

EDisivROB  Watre Many  complaint*  haTe,  of  late 

y«it,  been  made  of  the  w^ler  with  which  Edinborih  i« 
•applied.  The  quantity  U,  in  many  ca-es,  (leficient, 
and  the  qaallty  i«  very  generally  bad.  In  torn*  part* 
•f  the  town  it  i*  never  pitre;  in  all  It  is  discoloured 
after  rain;  and  numerou*.f»milie*  are  forced  to  filter 
all  the  waUr  they  ate.  The  foulne**  of  the  water 
after  rain  abew*  deci»ir«ly  that  the  ^ater'with  whjch 
Edinburgh  la  anpplied  i*  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  lur. 
face  water,  and  not  tlie  water  of  any  drep-at^led  *prii)g. 
This,  indeed,  i*  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  yrho  exa>  ' 
■incttbe  works  in  tlie  Pentlaiid  Hill*;  fpr  it  if  only  the 
nrplns  water  of  Glencorse  Burn  that  is  allowed  to  run 
iuio  Ibe  reservoir  lor  supplying  the  ipills,  a  |arge  portion 
*f  the  water  being  conducted  by  an  open  cut  to  the  pipe* 
*r  tbe  *apply  of  the  city.  Tlie  Cooipany  have  no  ex- 
es^ whatever  fbr  sending  any  surface  water  into  Kdin. 
bunch;  fur  tliey  are  proprietqr*  of  various  tpring*,  ap4 
particularly  the  Black  Spripg,  on  the  north  licle  of  tbe 
Pentlaudi,  which  itiey  allow  to  run  to  watte.  They  ac- 
^miti  tlie  Black  and  other  *|irings  fiom  a  water  com- 
pany which  w»a  prujrcted  in  I824,  and  their  qhject  wa* 
lotteare  a  monopoly  pf  suppljing  the  city  wjth  water. 
Though  thrlr  stock  is  (elling  at  t(ij  per  cent,  above  par, 
Ibey  attempted,  a  year  or  two  ago,  10  procure  an  act  of 
Ptiliament  to  increase  their  rates.  In  forcing  the  inha- 
bitants to  retort  tp  measures  to  defeat  thi*  attempt,  they 
eebtioned  much  expense  to  them;  and  the  company  be- 
ing nliimately  uiisuccesalul,  they  fiave,  under  a  strained 
eoiaintctian  of  one  of  '.heir  acts  of  |>HiIiamKnt,  had  re. 
CBoree  to  levying  their  rale  of  Ave  per  cent,  on  nine-tenth* 
taiiitadoffour-ltith*4f  the  rental,  a*  they  were  formerly  in 
ate  to  do.  I'he  revenue  ihey  thus  raise  must  be  very  great, 
and  probably  exceeds  ;£2U,000  a-year;  for  the  police  rental 
af  kontcaand  shiipt  within  tbe  police  boiinds  ill  Bdinhufgh 
ocreds  £400,000  ;  and  Lriih,  and  the  placet  beyond  the 
paiice  bounds,  which  pay  water.duty,  will  more  than 
ensp^sata  any  deductiun  from  the  rental  to  be  made  on 
aeami.i  of  the  tipiiller  rate  on  shops,  and  the  abnteuient  of 
a  lenlb  on  tbe  rental,  fiut  It  is  nqt  merely  of  the  bad 
foalUy  of  tbe  water,  the  defective  supply,  and  the  exor- 
bitance of  the  charge  of  five  per  cent,  oh  the  rental,  thut 
caaplaint^  <re  made.  By  ao  act  passed  fpme  years  after 
the  original  act, — and  which,  being  advertised  as  an  act' to 
enable  the  Water  Company  o^  Edinburgh  to  borrow  a 
SBm  of  money,  entirely  escapfcd  public  notice — the  most 
laqniaitQilal  and  tyrannical  powpn  are  conferred  on  the 
qnnpany,  in  regard  to  domiciliary  vi*iU|  Ip  private 
dwiUinghotues,  the  cutting  off  of  tbe  pipes,  and  the  assess- 
tfitM  of  tbe  poor.  By  this  act,  the  company  it  not 
•Higel  to  give' water  for  Itpt  than  four  shillings  per  an- 
BUn;  so  tluit  ntimerou*  instance*  occur  of  persons  paying, 
bM  ^vt^  but  ten  and  twenty  per  cent,  on  ihcir  rental  for 
water.  In  catling  off  water  pipe*,  t)>ey  do  not  think 
Infer  10  give  aiiy  notice  10  the  proprietor  qf  the  fl^t,  who 
BfMt  repair  them,  biJt  merely  to  the  tenant ;  *u  that  the 
pipe*  are  often  cut  tiff  without  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
Niaf  awsie  tli4(  hi*  tenant  is  in  arrears  of  his  water 
iacj;  and  eight  or  ten  fiimllie*  are  often  deprived  of  one 
•(lt«,iiioM  indiapeoeable  nec^nurift  gf  lifsk  merely  that 


(he  Water  Copapai^y,  w^pN  »t«h  M  ffill  be  eVwwIf 
ire  payable  in  advance,  may  have  4  Ttfmij  itjo/n^  \^ 
commop  law,  and  over  fii^d  above  thow  fvbipl)  pny  qthti 
company  or  any  individual  paisestfji,  to  mQV*r  f)  PtltTf 
4ebt  of  n  fjiy  fhijlingt,  80  JyraiiniWy,  in^WJ,  Utj^ 
■hey  gone  to  woikinthecilteof  imall  tenanft,  liy  fUttiPI 
off  the  pipe*,  that  they  fiave  compelled  the  |anil1urA*,  if) 
nnmeroui  initance*,  to  pay  the  duly  :  and  (Ifeji  hay^  |o  ■'^ 
cover  it  at  they  bestc^n.  '^hecqmpany  qr;  jn  ih«cpi;imnt 
practice  of  seiTing  threateqing  i)otices  qi)  the  lai|41ord|  iff 
•uch  propertie*,  a*  if  they  werp  personally  lisl)le  fpr  tht 
water-tluty :  and  qiany  iyl)q  |lp  not  knoiy  tbe  powfr*  of 
the  coinpa|iy,  have  yif Idefj  to  their  thr^i^  Tq  gbgv  bpif 
much  they  are  inclined  to  bully  the  public,  wp  nf^y  p^ 
tice  their  attempt  to  drag  p  geptleman,  vyhp  ^ad  a  (|i*| 
piite  with  then;,  (jiroiigb  the  Courf  ofSesiion,  in(tr^>ipc|| 
of  the  provision  iii  their  |»st  act,  3ilGi{|.  IV.  (•  33.  g  ij, 
But  greiit  and  despptic  ft  arP  >h«  powen  thlf  water  cqm.^ 
pany  ha*  olitainpd,  they  are  still  more  rigufOHsly  ttiforce)! ) 
and  the  oQcei{  they  employ  ihiqd  it  ^i)itp  uni)ecpiqiB| 
so  magni^ceiit  a  concern  to  accpotpany  (lie  fv(i^  {n  r% 
with  tbe  tuav'tiT  in  modo. 

For  all  these  reasqn^,  a  very  general  ^^ifs  baf  spnin| 
op  for  ihe  establishment  of  a  iiei^  watpr  pofppanyj 
whic|i  will  lie  content  fvi'h  mq<)erat«  prppt^  qi^  Vhip)) 
will,  at  all  events,  u*e  the  Fiiblit;  yvith  cofPiqon  cifilitg 
and  discretion.  Tbe  gr^af  obstacle  t***'  ba(  hitliertf) 
beet)  felt  ip  tl)p  monopoly  tbf  Pr<?ent  company  haf  ac- 
quired of  tbeaprings  in  the  neighbourhood ;  uhichsprinj^s,^ 
likf  the  dog  in  the  manger,  they  w|ll  neither  use  them- 
selves, iwr  permit  others  to  use.  B>''  t|iough  they  ajlpw 
the  spring*  tp  run  to  n'astp,  they  give  the  iiih»biti)nt* 
turface  water  chiefly.  Now,  there  1*  nQ  difficulty  in  iib. 
taining  such  water  in  many  placet  ip  the  vicii)ity  of  the 
city,  and  in  forming  a  system  of  flitrtttion,  which  "ill 
render  it  unnecessary  for  any  oiie  who  wishe*  tp  use 
really  piire  water  to  fllter  it  for  |ii*  own  use.  Neither 
will  it  be  necessary,  where  tjiere are  19  many  fitsituatioiis 
for  procuring  water,  that  aqy  new  coipuany  sl^ould  be 
farted  to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  demaiids  qf  qu'ner^  uf 
springs pr  mills,  nor  toenn;!  compensation  ppntft,  ftoj  jncilf 
any  greater  expense  than  i*  necestary  for  |ifin|ii){g  (b) 
water  to  the  house*  of  the  inhabitant^ 

The  length  of  the  pipes  whiph  at  piesent  snpply  P(|!f7 
burgh  witu  waiei ,  i*  eight  and  three  quarfer  ipiies,  and  Ibf 
foiintain  head  i*350  feet  above  the  level  o^  |frince's  Str^p^ 
An  enorcnous  expenae  wa*  oc(:a*iohed  by  t|ie  cpmpei{!*a- 
tion  le^ervoir.  Now,  we  are  confident  that  '  fuf&cient 
supply  could  be  got  fiom  damming  up  either  Bnidlt 
House  Burn,  the  Pow  Burn,  Braid's  p»m,  ppt  Miurp 
than  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh;  aqdl 
a*  there  are  only  on*  or  two  trifling  njilla  on  each  of 
the*e  waters,  no  compensation  reservoir  would  be  required. 
If  any  objection  occiirs  to  this  plaii,  there  are  severs^ 
other  expedients— such  as,  making  a  great  reservoir  jn  tbp 
Peutland  Hills  :  the  brin;jing  in  water  frqm  the  Almpna 
or  other  streanis  to  the  westward,  for  which  the  fpripa- 
tion  of  the  Glasgow  Railway  afford*  an  excellent  oppor^ 
tiinity ;  the  raising  of  water  by  Artesian  wejls,  of  which 
a  specimen  iqay  be  s$en  at  |>restop,  pig|it  miles  east. 
It  has  lately  htin  proposed  tp  supply  London  with  water 
by  such  wells;  and  expeiiiiients,  on  an  extensive  scale,  t(} 
test  ihe  practicability  of  the  schiiiie,  arc  now  going  on. 
There  are,  betides,  other  pieans  of  supplyintr,  if  nut  tlie 
whole,  at  least  a  great  part,  of  tbe  lower  portions  of  the 
city  with  water  frum  the  nlimera<|j  springs  in  the  neigh- 
hourbqod,  such  a*  those  under  the  Castle  Rock,  in  the 
Liqks,  at  Restalrig,  the  Hunter's  Bog,  and  others  oif 
Arthiir's  Seat,  Ouddlngstoiie  Loch,  &c  The  great  lieight 
of  the  fountain'head  of  the  priesent  works  at  Crawley,  in. 
stead  of  an  advantage,  is  a  positive  loss,  especially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town ;  as  it  it  luund  almost  impassible, 
Croin  the  great  pressure  of  the  water,  to  keep  the'pipes  in 
Older.  We  have  been  unable  to  di8c<)ver  the  cost  of 
bringing  in  the  piesrni  tupply  o>  water,  but  it  seems  tq 
liaye  been,  fioiu  fi>st  to  last,  seveial  humlred  thousanii 
pounds.  The  oii);inal  estimate  wa*.  we  brlipve, a  litili 
above  £|(tO,OOOi  but  ti'C  ciimpany  took  pimer,  by  tht 
drat  act,  to  raite£l35,00d,  and  to  burrow  £30,000  ;  and, 
j^y  another  act,  (bey  oktaioed  a  power  to  raiie  ^118,000 
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•Iditfanai. '  In  nidi  tftin  then  it  alinijn  an  infinity  of 
jsbbiof,  and  tbt  whole  money  the  company  waa  entUlfd 
to  Tiim,  would  BOt  only  be  railed,  bnt  spent.  We  have 
■one  nedleetion  that  the  company  made  a  boant  that 
they  bad  been  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  much 
lat|«r  inms  on  the  penona]  credit  of  the  Dlrecton.  The 
worka  for  supplying  Greenock  shew  how  a  rery  large 
supply  of  water  can  be  brought  a  considerable  distance  at 
a  Tery  small  ezpensei  The  great  reserroir  there  covers 
S94  imperial  aerei;  and  there  Is  also  a  compensation 
merroir  corering  40  acres  of  ground,  besides  smaller 
baains.  The  aqnedoct  is  six  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  the  water  diiyes  a  number  of  mills  in  its  course. 
The  whole  of  the  work,  including  two  ezpenslTe  filters, 
cost  only  £52,000.  We  beliere  that  the  supply  at 
Greenock  would  be  suflScient  for  Edinbargh.  Supposing  a 
tniBdent  supply  of  water  could  be  broueht  into  Edin- 
burgh for  double  the  abore  sum ;  or  £100,000,  and  taking 
the  assessable  rental  of  Edinburgh  and  Lpith  at  only 
£300,000,  instead  of  the  police  rental  of  £460,000 ;  two 
and  a>hair  per  cent.,  instead  of  five,  would  yield  a  return 
of  (eran  and  a-half  per  cent,  to  the  prcjeclon ;  besides  the 
profit  to  be  made  by  the  water-power  in  driving  ma- 
chinery, a  matter  which  of  itself  is  most  important,  and 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  notice.  But  the 
(uhject  to  which  we  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
naders  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity  at  present  is,  that 
the  Water  Company  doei  not  fumitk  them  teilk  tpring, 
tut  with  tur/ace  water  ;  that  the  Pentland  Hills,  where 
ample  reservoirs  for  such  water  could  be  formed  at  little 
cxpeote,  are  within  five  miles ;  that  the  aqueducts  from 
these  leserroirs would  furnish  an  immeose  waiei -power; 
that  almost  all  the  cities  in  Europe  have  nothing  but 
filtered  surface  water;  that  the  purest  spring  waier  is  and 
can  be  nothing  but  rain  water  filtered  ;  that  the  charge 
•f  tha  Water  Company  it  much  too  high;  their  officers 
insolent ;  and  that  though  they  expended  an  extravagant 
mm  of  money,  both  in  the  works  connected  with  bringing 
In  the  water,  on  the  compensation  reservoir,  and  in  the 
overpayment  of  their  offidals,  their  stock  is  upwards  of 
80  per  cent,  above  the  snbeeribed  capital ;  and,  above 
•II,  that  the  water  is  bad  in  qnaliiy,  and  deficient  in 
quantity.  For  those  who  may  choose  to  look  into  this 
matter,  we  shall  here  note  the  acts  of  Parliament  (local 
and  personal)  which  the  Company  have  obtained— 59 
Geo.  IV.,  e.  1 16 ;  7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  108;  6  and  6  W.  1 V.  c.  33. 

Since  the  pieeeding  remarks  weie  in  types,  we  are  ilad 
to  obeerve  that,  ou  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, a  select  ammittee  of  the  Lords  was  appointed, 
on  the  ISth  of  February,  to  consider  the  means  of  in- 
ersasing  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  of  England. 
The  facts  and  opinions  which  will  be  collected  by  this 
committee  as  to  supplying  large  citiee  with  naler,  cannot 
fail  to  be  valuable,  and  shall  not  be  overlooked  by  us. 
Bnt  why  should  we  of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  not 
havea.iimilar  Committee  of  Parliament  P  Had  wo  had 
•  Scottish  Legislature  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  we  should 
aasuredly  not  be  so  ill  supplied  with  water  aa  we  are  at 
tUa  moment.  —^ 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  Convention  has  at  length 
been  concluded  for  lessening  the  restrictions  on  our  trade 
with  France.  The  duties  on  French  brandy  and  wine, 
amounting,  on  the  former,  to  3'.  9d.,  and,  on  the  latter, 
to  lid.  a  bottle,  are  to  be  lowered,  in  return  for  similar 
concessions  to  some  of  our  manufactures.  Why  we 
should  not,  long  ago,  have  lowered  the  duties  on  French 
imports,  though  the  French  kept  up  prohibitory  dntiee 
on  Britiah  exports,  is  more  than  we  pretend  to  under. 
■tsnd.  Because  the  people  of  France  are  obliged  to  con- 
sume bad  iron,  why  should  we  be  compelled  to  drink  bad 
and  dear  wine  ?  The  reciprocity  system  requires,  we 
suspect,  a  more  mature  consideration  than  it  has  yet  met 
with.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  expense  incurred 
in  maintaining  our  officen  of  ciutoms  and  excise,  revenue 
cruisers^  and  coast  guard,  it  is  certain  that  large  qaan- 
titles  of  wine  and  spirits  are  smuggled  into  Britain  from 
France;    for  the  French  Custom-House  returns  shew 


great  excess  of  exports  from  France  to  Britain  ovw  tba 
imports  from  Prance  into  this  country  which  appear  from 
our  own  returns.  The  absurdly  high  dntica  have  kept 
the  quantity  of  French  wines  imported  into  this 
country  almost  imiform  for  half  a  century,  notwith. 
standing  that  our  population  has  nearly  doubled  in  that 
time,  and  our  wealth,  at  least  if  we  can  estimate  it  by 
our  taxation,  has  increased  three-fold.  The  revenue  de- 
rived from  French  wines  has  also  been  nearly  atalionary. 
It  fluctuates  considerably  from  year  to  year.  In  1793,  it 
was  £39,693 :  in  1808,  £126936  ;  in  1831,  £70,933 ;  in 
1832,  £5^68.  The  existing  state  of  matters,  there- 
fore, punishes  the  people,  by  depriving  them  of  wine; 
while  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  revenue,  but  tends 
greatly  to  restrict  our  trade  with  our  nearest  neigh- 
bours. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  in- 
temperance which  is  so  much  complained  of  arises 
from  the  people  being  compelled  to  rt^rt  to  apiritoous 
liquors,  from  the  imposaibility  of  obtaining  wine  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Were  the  present  duty  removed,  and 
a  moderate  ad  oo/orsm  doty  substituted  in  its  place,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  excellent  French,  German,  aiid  Italian 
wines  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  Is.  a  bottle ;  and 
iafcrior  qualities,  but  still  quite  sound,  from  3d.  to  fid. 
But  the  principle  on  which  all  our  taxation  is  based, 
is  here  pre-eminently  shewn — "  Tax  the  poor,  but  let 
the  rich  escape."  The  poor  are  not  repreaeoted,  they 
have  no  political  Influence,  poverty  is  a  crime,  therefore 
— such  is  the  reasoning  of  our  legislators — let  them  be 
fleeced.  lid.  a  bottle  is  not,  perhaps,  too  high  a  lax 
on  wine  which  coats  8s.  or  9i.  a  bottle,  bnt  it  is  surely 
exorbitant  on  wine  the  prime  cose  of  which  is  3d.  Yet 
some  of  our  would-be  philosophers,  God  help  them  !  call 
the  existing  system  free  trade,  and  deduce  all  the  evils 
which  oppress  the  country  from  our  unrestricted  int«& 
course  with  foreign  nations  !  1 1 

Little  need  be  said  in  regard  t«  our  manufoctmca. 
Much  distress  prevails:  thousands  an  everywhere  ont 
of  employment;  and  subscriptions  have,  in  many  places, 
been  raind  to  protect  the  working  people  from  absolute 
starvation.  Surely  it  is  a  subject  deserving  of  inquiry, 
what  are  the  causes  of  thene  peiiodical  periods  of  elivation 
and  depression,  not  only  in  manufactures  and  trade,  bnt 
also  in  agriculture,  which,  of  late,  have  occurred  every  few 
years  ?  Are  the  taxes  or  the  starvation  la  ws  to  be  blamed 
fur  it  ?  Either  appear  a  sufficient  cause  tor  the  depression 
of  trade,  but  not  for  its  fluctuations.  Is  it  the  state  of  our 
currency— paper  money  and  gold  and  silrer  money  mixed 
up  together  P  Is  theie  too  much  or  too  little  paper,  and 
ought  not  tlie  quantity  of  paper,  at  least,  to  be  kept  at  aa 
invariable  standard,  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  priors  steadf  ? 
These  are  questions  it  is  easier  to  ask  (ban  to  aruwsr. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforu  of  the  farmers,  stimD. 
lated  as  they  were  by  the  high  price,  a  great  deal  less  wheat 
has  been  sown  this  year  than  ucuaL  This  haa  arisen 
from  the  great  falls  of  rain  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  have  prevented  sowing.  The  low  districts 
of  England  and  Ireland  have  been  flooded  for  weeks  to- 
gether. The  quality  of  the  last  crop  is  turning  out  bet- 
ter than  was  at  one  time  anticipated ;  but  the  weight 
is  very  light.  The  young  wheat  is  looking  well,  and  the 
turnips  are  a  fair  crop.  On  comparing  the  aveiagi;  prices 
of  com  for  the  last  month,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
pretty  steady,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  a  Call.  In  the 
week  ending  February  8,  they  were — wheat,  6Ss.  7<1>  < 
barley,  39s.  2d. ;  osts,  23i.  lid.  The  speculative  demand 
for  grain,  in  the  northern  European  markets,  on  British 
sccount,  has  become  very  dull.  At  Hamburgh,  4S0 
quarters  red  Mecklenburgh  wheat  (60  Hn.)  were  sold,  on 
the  4th  of  FebruHry,  for  delivery,  at  49s-  od.  per  quarter. 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  grain  continues  in  demand.  The 
dull  state  of  the  com  markets  probably  arises  fttnu  a 
vague  anticipation  of  some  change  in  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
from  the  pressure  in  the  mone]>  market;  for  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  supply  of  grain  in  the  country  is 
qaite  inadequate  for  the  consiunption  till  next  harretd 
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If,  tvo  (hort  years  ago,  any  one  had  been 
Md  enough  to  assert  that,  by  anything  short  of 
npernatura]  agency,  the  lower  orders  of  Irish 
uald  be  iadaced  suddenly  to  form  habits  of  so- 
briety, be  would  have  been  thought  a  visionary 
Mtknsiast,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ten  aqd  habits  of  the  nation>;  but  had  he  gone 
OB  to  predict  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
tkere  would  be  found,  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
tWasuids  and  tens  of  thousands  of  whisky  drink- 
m,  who,  without  other  motive  than  a  conviction 
•f  the  evils  of  Drunkenness,  woald  yet  be  will- 
iig.  Bay,  eager,  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
AiiM  of  Temperance,  and  enrol  themselves  in 
tkeianksof  a  Total-Abstinence  society,  he  would 
*  eoce  have  been  classed  with  the  eccentric 
gntleman  who  desired  Mrs  Nickleby  to  bottle 
kr  tears,  label  them  best  quality,  and  stow  them 
it  fewteen  bin,  with  a  bar  of  iron  on  the  top  to 
■Mpthe  thunder  off.  Yet  this  apparent  impos- 
AiEty  has  been  accomplished  by  one  man,  in 
*•  ikort  space  of  twenty  months  ;  a  man,  too, 
■itboBt  the  adventitious  aid  of  wealth  and  power, 
mi  who  yet  bids  fair  to  accomplish  a  moral  and 
Kcial  reviriution  unparalleled  in  the  pages  of  his- 
(■(y.  Our  readers  wUl  readily  anticipate  that 
»e  illnde  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Matthew,  R.C.  clergy- 
■»a  of  Cork  ;  who,  early  in  1838,  established  a 
'•♦•'•Abetinence  society  in  that  city,  which,  on 
ft*  80th  January,  18*0,  numbered  500,000  mem- 
Wft.  This  rapid  increase  is  sufficiently  remark- 
•Ui  ia  itsdf ;  bat  it  calls  for  our  deepest  atten- 
ti**,  if  it  can  be  shewn  to  proceed  from  a  g^eat 
■•*>«nal  movement ;  a  voluntary  effort  on  the 
f^  ft  the  people,  which  derelopes  some  of  the 
■••*  peculiar  features  of  Irish  character. 

That  sudi  is  the  case,  we  doubt  not  to  be  able 
W  preve.  We  have  paid  strict  attention  to 
*•  BMde  of  propagation  of  this  Oinophobia, 
■4  have  been  lucky  enough  to  witness  its  ear. 
*Ht  lynptoma  in  more  than  one  habitual  drunk- 
wt  We  have  watched  its  progress  till  it  reached 
ft*  oitis  of  *'  Going  to  Cork,"  and  have  come 
••the  conclusion  that  a  great  majority  of  those 

n,  LXXTI__TOk  TU, 


who  have  received  the  temperance  pledge  from 
Mr  Matthew,  took  the  step  in  consequence  of 
observing  the  improvement  visible  in  the  health 
and  circumstances  of  friends  and  neighbours  who 
had  joined  the  society ;  and  that  in  comparative- 
ly few  instances  was  any  persuasion  attempted 
by  superiors,  either  lay  or  clerical.  To  make 
this  more  clear,  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  society,  from  which  it 
will  appear  that  the  most  approved  methods  of 
recruiting  for  societies  have  been  neglected  in 
this  instance ;  that  there  have  been  no  eloquent 
itinerants  holding  periodical  meetings  to  "  agi. 
tate"  in  the  cause  of  temperance  ;  no  circulation 
of  studied  addresses  to  captivate  the  imagination 
of  the  unwary  drunkard:  but  that,  when  oncefairly 
set  on  foot,  the  society  was  left  to  make  its  own 
way,  and  that  its  extraordinary  success  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  rev. 
erend  founder  on  all  those  who  went  to  him,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  population,  which 
at  once  prompted  them  to  give  np  their  be- 
setting sin,  when  the  contrast  between  drunken- 
ness and  sobriety  was  placed  fairly  before  their 
eyes. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  Total-Abstinence 
society  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  was  made  in  Cork, 
by  some  members  of  the  society  of  Friends.  This 
was  attended  with  little  or  no  success ;  and  they 
solicited  Mr  Matthew  to  commence  one  on  simi- 
lar principles,  rightly  judging  that  twenty  years' 
zealous  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office, ' 
which  had  gained  for  him  the  enviable  reputation 
of  being  thepoorman'sfriend,  was  thebestof  quali- 
fications for  an  apostle  of  temperance.  Tbe  rev. 
erend  gentleman  was  not  sanguine  of  the  success 
of  his  undertaking.  We  have  it  on  his  own 
authority,  that,  at  the  commencement,  he  should 
have  thought  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  500 
members.  A  public  meeting,  however,  was  held, 
and,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838,  the  society 
formed  on  the  widest  possible  basis ;  the  only 
form  requisite  on  admission  being  a  repetition  of 
the  following  pledge: — "  I  promise,  bo  long  as  I 
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shall  continue  a  member  of  the  Tee-  Total  Temper- 
ance society,  to  abstain  from  all  intuxicuting 
liquors,  unless  recommended  for  medical  purposes, 
and  to  discourage,  by  all  means  in  my  power,  the 
practice  of  intoxication  in  others;"  Mr  Matthew 
adding^"  May  God  bless  you,  and  enable  you 
to  keep  your  promise."  At  first,  but  few  con- 
verts were  made,  and  those  chiefly  due  to  Mr 
Matthew's  influence  with  the  lower  orders,  whose 
confidelnce  he  had  previously  gained :  but  a  great 
improvement  talcing  place  in  the  health  of  those 
who  had  disconti&ued  the  use  of  tpirits,  it  was 
immtdiately  sappoted  that  tome  kealing  power 
was  possessed  by  the  reverend  gentleman,  of 
which  the  tee-totaller  received  the  benefit.  This 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  society ;  and  the  halt, 
the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  crowded  to  Cork  to 
take  the  pledge  and  be  healed.  Mr  Matthew  at 
once  set  bis  face  against  this  delusion,  and  the 
society  was  left  to  rest  on  its  own  merits :  but 
there  remains  a  strong  impression  that  the 
pledge  administered  by  Mr  Matthew  is  superior 
in  efficacy  to  that  administered  by  others. 
We  have  questioned  many  tee-totallers  on  this 
subject,  and  their  answei;  has  uniformly  been — 
"  We  have  seen  notorious  drunkards reclaimedby 
going  to  Cork ;  men  who  had  resisted  the  most 
serious  appeals  from  their  own  clergy,  and  bro- 
ken the  most  solemn  vows,  taken  voluntarily, 
against  drinking;  and,  therefore,  we  shouldprefer 
walking  a  hundred  miles  to  take  it  from  him  to 
staying  at  home  and  taking  it  from  any  one  else." 
We  are  told  that  this  is  rank  superstition,  but 
we  confess  our  inability  to  discover  why  a  man 
is  not  equally  free  to  select  a  physician  for  his 
moral  imperfections  as  for  his  bodily  ailments : 
why,  to  bring  it  nearer  home,  the  poor  Irishman 
diould  not  sling  his  shoes  across  his  shilelah, 
and  walk  to  Cork,  just  as  reasonably  as  the  rich 
Englishman  should  put  four  horses  to  his  chariot, 
and  drive  to  Leamington  ;  or  why  there  should  be 
more  superstition  in  promising  Father  Matthew 
to  abstain  from  whisky  than  in  promising  Dr 
Jephsonto  renounce  tautSt,  talmU,  et" hoc  genu* 
omne."  The  rapid  increase  of  this  society  soon 
began  to  attract  public  attention,  and  several 
applications  were  made  to  Mr  M.  to  visit 
various  towns,  for  the  sake  of  making  converts. 
These  he  uniformly  refused,  alleging  that  all 
who  were  in  earnest  would  come  to  him,  and  that 
tiie  fatigue  and  privations  incident  to  a  long 
journey,  especially  if  made  on  foot,  would  be 
likely  to  impress  the  occasion  of  it  deeply  on 
their  minds.  The  first  exception  to  this  rule 
occurred  when  he  visited  Limerick  to  preach  a 
charity  sermon ;  on  which  occasion  troops  were 
obliged  to  be  called  out,  to  prevent  loss  of  life, 
from  the  mere  pressure  of  the  thousands  who 
crowded  to  take  the  pledge.  Mr  M.  was 
subsequently  requested,  by  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors, to  visit  Waterford  and  Clonmel,  as  the 
numbers  of  country  people  who  flocked  into 
Cork  were,  in  many  instances,  overreached  and 
plundered,  by  designing  individuals,  who  pro- 
fessedto  accommodate  strangers.  Itthusappears 
ttiat,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  society. 


no  further  measures  were  required,  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Matthew,  than  the  enrolment  of  the 
crowds  who  daily  presented  themselves  for  ad- 
mission. To  make  this  clear,  we  will  allow  the 
tee-totallers  to  speak  for  themselves,  merely 
premising  that,  in  all  the  cases  we  shall  bring 
forward,  the  witnesses  were  examined  by  our- 
selves ;  some  casually,  when  in  our  employ,  as 
guides,  boatmen,  &c. ;  others  when  in  their 
shops,  or  engaged  in  their  trade  or  business, 
as  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c. ;  and  that  the  drift 
of  our  questions  has  altrays  beeb  to  lisoover 
the  immediate  cans*  of  their  taking  the  pledge, 
and  its  effects  upon  their  liealth  and  circum- 
stances : — 

1.  John  Fleming,  aged  forty,  guide  and  bugle- 
man  at  Killarney,  took  the  pledge,  June,  18S9. 
After receivingmoney,  never  could  rest  till  he  had 
spent  it ;  and,  when  he  could  not  drink  it  all  him- 
self, used  to  treat  others..  Joined  the  tee-total 
society  in  consequence  of  having  sold  his  bugle 
and  enlisted  when  very  drunk.  Was  imprisoned 
for  taking  money  on  false  pretences,  he  having 
taken  the  money  to  enlist  when  too  old  to  enter 
the  service.  When  released,  was  persuaded  by 
his  sister-in-law,  who  keeps  a  whisky  shop,  to 
go  to  Cork.  Walked  there,  and  drank  two  glasses 
of  whisky  and  two  pints  of  ale  on  the  ruad ; 
walked  back  next  day,  drank  milk,  and  found 
the  road  shorter.  Used,  after  drinking,  to  sleep 
badly,  and  eat  no  breakfast;  now,  sleeps  uni- 
formly well,  and  can  eat  anything.  Has,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  paid  many  pounds  of  debt 
previously  incurred,  besides  living  on  a  superior 
diet.  At  first,  the  publicans  offered  to  treat  him 
to  whisky,  punch,  &c. ;  now,  no  one  thinks  of 
proposing  it  to  him.  Is  much  better  in  health, 
and  never  feels  the  want  of  spirits  either  when 
wet  or  cold. 

S.  John  Collins,  turned  seventy,  boot  and  shoe 
makerat  Killarney.  WenttoCork  August?, 1839. 
From  his  childhood,  was  in  the  habit  of  drinkin^^ 
whenever  he  could  get  the  price  of  a  glass  of 
whisky.  Used  to  takethe  money  for  his  children's 
breakfast,   and  buy  whisky,  leaving  them  and 
himself  without  food.     Had  four  sons,  whom  lie 
taught  to  drink  as  well  as  himself ;  and,  when 
they  came  home  at  night  drunk,  used  to  fight  his 
sons,  and  kick  and  beat  his  wife.  When  in  want  of 
drink,  has  taken  a  boot  that  his  sons  had  mend- 
ed, and  which  the  owner  was  waiting  for,  and 
pawned  it  for  the  price  of  a  glass.     When  he  had 
nothing  else  to  pledge,  would  take  the  shirt  off 
his  back,  wash,  and  pawn  it.   His  eldest  son  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  go  to  Cork,  having  been  there 
himself;  but  he  said  it  would  kill  him  in  a  week. 
At  last  he  consented ;  and  his  son  sewed  up  a 
shilling  in  a  corner  of  his  coat  to  pay  ibr  hia 
medal;  but,  when  he  had  spent  all  he  had,  he  cut 
off  the  corner  of  his  poclcet  with  the  shilling'. 
Met,  in  Cork,8everal  Killarney  people,  whbknew 
him,  and  gave  him  a  trifle  ;  but  he  always  spent 
it,  and  got  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  find  the 
way  to  Father  Matthew.    At  last,  after  eight  or 
nine  days  in  Cork,  a  friend  took  him  there.   Tbe 
next  day  he  tried  to  walk  from  Cork,  (fift^-ei^hfe 
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ttUes,)  taking  nothing  bnt  a  little  soar  millc,  (as 
lie  never  had  any  appetite  unless  be  dranlc  whis- 
ky ;)  thought  he  should  have  died,  but  felt  quite 
content,  though  sure  that  a  glass  of  whisky 
would  cure  him.  Felt  faint  and  weak  for  three 
weeks ;  since  that,  ha«  never  found  the  want  of 
drink ;  is  better  in  health,  lives  well,  and  on  the 
1)e«t  terms  with  his  family.  Used  to  have  pota- 
toes, perhaps  dry  bread,  very  often  nothing ; 
now,  has  meat  once  a-day,  and  tea  or  coffee  i'or 
breakfast ;  the  same  again  before  going  to  bed. 

3.  Francis  Donoghue,  aged  forty-one,  druggist, 
Rillamey,  a  freeholder  for  the  county  of  Kerry, 
took  pledge,  July  8, 1839.  Drank  hard;  wascom- 
ttitted  to  Bridewell  for  a  street  row  twice.  The 
second  time,  was  supplied  with  liquor  by  his 
friends ;  got  drunk,  and  set  the  Bridewell  on 
fire  ;  drank  himself  mad,  and  was  in  the  lunatic 
asylnm  for  some  time,  but  recovered,  and  drank 
again.  When  a  patient  came  to  him  to  have  a 
tooth  drawn,  or  to  be  bled,  he  would  offer  them  a 
glass  of  whisky,  as  he  always  had  a  large  bpttle 
before  him.  Drank  himself  into  difficulties,  and 
pawned  everything  he  had.  In  the  first  week  of 
abstinence,  felt  the  want  of  a  glass ;  after  that, 
has  never  missed  it.  Hia  circumstances  are  im- 
proving, and  his  family  bless  the  day  on  which 
he  went  to  Cork.  Is  apothecary  to  the  Killar- 
ney  society ;  nearly  500.  Only  four  have  been  ill, 
for  six  months ;  none  of  them  have  suffered  from 
leaving  off  spirits. 

4.  Denis  MacCarthy,  aged  fifty-seven,  boatman 
at  Killamey ,  took  the  pledge,  2d  September,  1839. 
Began  to  drink  as  a  waiter.  Used  sometimes  to 
irink  as  much  as  a  quart  of  whisky  in  the  morn- 
ing. Put  money  in  his  shoes  at  night,  when  go- 
ing to  bed,  lest  his  wife  should  find  it.  Lost  his 
qipetite  latterly,  so  that,  perhaps,  he  would  not 
eat  more  than  once  in  forty-eight  hours ;  but 
lived  OB  whisky.  His  face  became  as  red  as  a 
rose,  and  he  found  that  two  glasses  in  a  morning 
would  make  him  stupid  and  drunk.  This  told 
him  his  constitution  was  going ;  and  he  went  to 
Cork,  with  six  others  of  the  greatest  drinkers  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Could  now  eat,  three  or  four 
tines  a-day,  anything  set  before  him.  Is  con- 
vinced he  was  as  great  a  drinker  as  anyman  in  the 
eeuntry,  bnt  has  never  felt  the  want  of  it  since 
he  spoke  the  words. 

5.  Timothy  MacCarthy,  aged  thirty,  carpenter 
i*  Killamey,  took  the  pledge,  11th  July,  1839. 
Began  te  drink  at  nine  years  old;  stolen  note  from 
Us  Bother,  te  spend  in  drink,  when  not  more 
tikaa  ten.  Drank  so  hard,  that  he  frequently 
•auldnt  taste  food  for  six  days  in  the  week. 
When  he  first  heard  of  the  tee-totallers,  he  was 
tery  glad ;  bnt  thought  it  could  not  apply  to 
Wfii  med  drunkards  like  himself.  Used  to  be 
■■A  when  drank ;  knocking  down  everybody  he 
Mt  in  the  street ;  sometimes  tried  to  kill  him. 
nM,  Taken  up  by  the  police  for  a  drunken 
MW,  md,  wiiilst  on  hia  way  to  prison,  kicked  a 
Ma  who  i^asaed;  broke  the  watch  in  his  fob; 
IhBi  Mmght  up  live  ashes  in  the  Bridewell,  with 
lltlMrftad  lauds,  and  threw  them  into  the  bed, 

Mffoceited  himself.    When  he  uw 


that  old  drunkards  had  been  to  Cork,  and  were 
reclaimed,  he  set  off,  spent  fifteen  shillings  all 
but  fourpence  on  the  road,  chiefly  in  drink,  and 
went  to  Father  Matthew  more  than  half  drunk  ; 
Mr  M,  recommended  him  to  wait  till  next 
day,  but  he  refused,  and  declares  that,  from  that 
moment,  he  never  has  felt  the  slightest  wish  to 
drink.  Has  recovered  his  appetite,  and  is  in  con- 
stant work,  at  high  wages. 

6.  John  Brien,  age  thirty-nine,  bellhanger  at 
Killarney,tookthepledge,8thJttne,  1839.  Before 
betook  the  pledge, was  drunk,  mor6 or  less, every 
day.  Wonders,  now,  how  he  could  have  got 
through  his  business :  lost  many  of  his  employers, 
and  got  involved,  so  that  no  one  would  credit 
him ;  generally  bad  some  of  his  clothes  in  pawn. 
Thinks  no  one  drank  from  such  pure  love  of 
whisky  as  himself.  Lost  Lord  Kenmare's  em- 
ployment, and  then  determined  to  go  to  Cork. 
When  his  neighbours  heard  of  his  going,  they 
shook  their  heads,  and  said—"  If  Brien  gives  up 
drinking,  we'll  think  something  of  Father  Mat- 
thew's new  system.  He'll  never  get  back  from 
Cork  without  getting  drunk."  When  he  came 
back  sober,  they  said—"  He  can't  hold  out  a 
fortnight."  At  the  end  of  a  fortniffht,  they  gave 
him  six  weeks ;  and,  seeing  him  still  sober,  they 
went  themselves. 

7.  John  Leonard,age  fifty-four, tannerat  Lim- 
erick, took  the  pledge,  August,  1  bS9.  Health  was 
impaired  by  drinking  ;  wages  'spent  in  whisky. 
He  and  his  wife  both  drank ;  and,  though  his  wages 
were  good,  he  had  no  furniture  of  any  kind,  not 
even  a  pot  that  he  could  boil  a  dozen  potatoes 
in.  Had  broken  vows  taken  voluntarily.  Went 
toCork  with  his  wife ;  has  since  improved  greatly,  in 
health,  circumstances,  and  diet.  Does  not  asso- 
ciate, more  than  necessary,  with  former  compan- 
ions, and  is  never  pressed  by  them  to  resume  his 
former  habits. — N.B.  This  man  and  his  wife  are 
now  uncommonly  well  dressed,  and  their  house 
very  comfortable,  with  all  necessary  articles  of 
furniture. 

8.  James  Wood,  age  forty-five,  farmer,  took 
pledge,15th  July,1839.  Farmedforty-eight  acres, 
(seventy-eight  English  acres,)  for  which  his 
rent  was  only  ^£99.  If  he  had  been  steady,  ought 
to  have  saved  £600  before  the  life  dropped  ;  but 
he  spent  all  on  whisky,  and  would  have  spent  as 
much  more  if  he  had  had  it,  and  could  not  renew 
his  lease' ;  never  had  a  coat  to  his  back.  At  last, 
a  friend  of  his,  a  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Mackay, 
went  to  Cork.  He  (Wood)  thought  him  too  great 
a  drunkard  to  be  reclaimed,  and  waited,  three 
months;  when,  finding  that  he  still  remained  so- 
ber, he  followed  his  example.  Is  now  a  broker, 
and,  though  his  employment  is  rather  precarious, 
is  far  more  comfortable  in  his  circumstances 
than  when  he  had  this  very  cheap  farm. — N.B. 

Very  well  dressed. 

9.  Michael  Do  wnes,agesixty,  horse-breaker  and 

racing-jockey.  Limerick,  tooli  pledge,  November, 
1839.  Went  to  Father  Matthew  because  h» 
couldn't  prevent  himself  from  drinking.  Ha* 
earned,  as  a  jockey,  twenty  guineas  in  three  days, 
and  drank  it  all,  and  would  fast  four  days  in 
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the  week,  because  he  had  spent  his  money.  Had 
pains  and  aches,  and  always  felt  uneasy  till  he 
could  get  to  the  whisky.  Is  now  perfectly 
comfortable  without  it ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
at  Cork,  had  no  more  idea  of  taking  whisky 
than  vitriol. 

10.  John  Hogan,  age  sixty-seven,  cooper.  Lim- 
erick, took  pledge  November,  1839.  Had  drank 
hard  for  many  years :  for  twenty  years  had  never 
breakfasted;  had  no  shoes;  and  not  even  a  bundle 
of  straw  for  his  children.  Eleven  years  ago, 
joined  a  temperance  society,  and  kept  to  it  for 
eight  years.  When  the  cholera  came,  he  was  very 
ill  of  it,  and,  on  recovering,  was  recommended 
wine  negus,  which  he  thought  so  nasty,  that  he 
put  whisky  into  it  to  qualify ;  and,  from  this 
time,  for  a  year,  drank  as  hard  as  ever.  He  then, 
1837,  took  a  vow  against  drinking,  which  he  has 
strictly  kept ;  but,  nevertheless,  took  the  pledge 
from  Father  Matthew,  and  joined  the  present 
society. — N.B.  Very  well  dressed. 

11.  Stephen  Lyddy,  age  sixty-eight,  navy.pen- 
Bioner,  and  labourer.  Limerick,  took  the  pledge, 
July,  1839.  Drank  hard.  Thought  no  more  of 
three 'half  pints  of  whisky  than  of  a  drink  of  new 
milk.  Went  to  Cork  because  he  had  friends 
who  had  left  off  drinking  in  oonsequene  of  going 
there.  Has  never  felt  the  want  of  it  from  the 
day  he  left  it  off;  never  thinks  of  it ;  and  is  much 
better  in  health.  Does  not  associate  much  with 
his  former  compailions  in  excess. 

12.  John  Normile,  age  forty-six,  navy-pen- 
sioner. Limerick,  took  the  pledge^  July,  1839. 
Had  frequently  made  vows  against  drinking,  and 
always  broken  them.  Had  not  a  coat,  and  scarcely 
a  shirt,  to  his  back.  Is  now  well-dressed.  When 
invited  by  former  pot  companions  to  join  them, 
gives  them  a  sly  look,  and  tells  them  to  be  off. 

13.  James  Colman,age  forty-eight,  (N.B.  looks 
sixty,)  cloth-dresser.  Limerick,  took  the  pledge, 
September,  1839.  Madeanold  man  of  himself  by 
drinking.  Injured  his  health  so,  that  he  could 
eat  no  breakfast  through  the  week,  except 
whisky.  Took  an  oath  against  drinking,  broke 
it,  and  then  ran  away  to  Cork.  On  his  return, 
had  no  idea  of  taking  whisky,  and  felt  no  want 
of  it,  though  he  took  plenty  going.  Has  meat, 
now,  every  day  in  the  week.  Three  or  four  of 
the  family  have  tea  every  morning  for  breakfast. 

14.  William  O'Brien,  age  fifty-one,  sawyer.  Lim- 
erick, took  the  pledge,  July,  1839.  Had  scarcely 
even  a  coat  to  put  on  ;  the  best  he  had  was  al- 
ways at  the  pawnbroker's  shop  on  the  Monday 
morning.  Has  taken  nothing  stronger  than  new 
nilk  since  he  came  from  Cork,  and  feels  himself 
twenty-five  instead  of  fifty-one. 

15.  Pat.  Macnamara,  age  sixty-four,  fisherman, 
took  pledge,  July,  1839.  Drank  hard  for  forty 
years.  Kept  his  family  cold,  hungry,  and  naked. 
Went  to  Cork  for  the  preservation  of  his  soul, 
his  health,  and  his  children.  He  and  all  his 
brother  fishermen,  who  have  taken  the  pledge, 
find  that  they  can  bear  wet  and  cold  better  with- 
out spirits  than  with.  Whisky  gave  him  false 
spirits ;  and,  when  that  was  over,  was  worse  than 
if  he  had  taken  nothing. 


A  perusal  of  these  facts  will  at  once  suggest 
the  question — "  Will  it  last?"  If  the  suffrages 
of  the  public  were  to  be  taken  on  the  question, 
it  would  probably  be  decided  that  the  present 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  sobriety  is  a  mere 
temporary  ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  which, 
like  a  paroxysm  of  hysteria,  in  the  animal  frame, 
will  soon  exhaust  itself  by  its  own  violence. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  such  a  decision,  our  own  opinion 
would  remain  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  per- 
manency. That  there  will  be  individuals  who 
will  relapse  into  habits  which,  by  long  indul- 
gence, have  become  a  second  nature,  is  what 
must  be  expected :  but,  that  the  large  majority 
of  those  who  take  the  pledge  will  persevere  in  a 
course  of  which  they  have  experienced  the  bene- 
fit, both  in  their  health  and  circumstances,  is, 
we  think,  highly  probable,  and  will  appear  so  on 
an  examination  of  the  motives  operating  on  those 
who  have  abjured  the  use  of  spirits.  We  will 
first  consider  the  motives,  from  within,  which 
stimulate  the  drunkard  to  return  to  his  drun- 
keniiess.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  thirst  and  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  hard  labour  ;  a  desire 
to  escape  for  a  time  from  care  and  sorrow,  natu- 
ral to  those  who  live  in  destitution  and  misery; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  physical  want  of  an 
accustomed  stimulus,  producing  faintness  and 
depression  of  spirits,  with  an  eager  longing  for 
the  seductive  poison,  whose  deadly  effects  its 
victims  deplore  but  cannot  resist.  These  are 
powerful  motives,  and  bind  the  drunkard  as  with 
chains  of  iron;  but  let  him  once  take  the  pledge^ 
and  they  daily  and  hourly  lose  their  force.  The 
hard-working  man  is  taught  to  quench  his  thirst 
witit  harmless  drinks,  and  recruithisstrengthwith 
an  improved  diet;  the  miserable  wretch,  whoflew 
to  his  bottle  as  his  only  solace,  now  finds  his  small 
pittance  increased  by  the  saving  of  his  drink- 
money,  and  has  to  erase,  from  bis  list  of  woes, 
the  emaciating  disease,  too  surely  produced  by 
making  whisky  the  substitute  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Lastly,  the  habitual  drunkard,  whose  con- 
stitution is  enfeebled  by  long-continued  excess 
has  the  great  shock  to  encounter  at  the  outset. 
The  first  few  weeks  of  his  abstinence  will  test 
severely  his  faith  in  hit  new  creed  ;  but,  grant- 
ing that  he  has  strength  of  mind  and  body  to  re- 
sist temptation  for  a  twelvemonth,  let  him  have 
passed  through  a  summer's  heat  and  a  winter's 
cold  without  a  relapse,  and  we  have  little  fear, 
when  once  the  force  of  habit  is  destroyed,  that, 
with  constantly  increasing  strength,  he  will  yield 
to  constantly  diminishing  temptation.  Our  case, 
however,  is  incomplete,  until  we  take  into  account 
the  "  pressure  from  without."  With  professed 
drinkers,  the  taunts  of  brother  debauchees  on 
any  symptom  of  moderation,  the  solicitations  of 
friends  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion  at  weddings, 
wakes,  &c.,  frequently  lead  to  excesses  as  muda 
beyond  their  inclinations  as  their  means.  But* 
let  it  once  be  known  that  they  have,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  "  been  to  Cork,"  and  importunltie* 
soon  cease.  Respect  for  the  pledge  is  very  ge_ 
neral  even  among  those  who  have  not  taken  ifc 
themselves.    But  this  ia  not  aU.  AIargaporti<n& 
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of  tbe  te«>tota11er8  belong  to  some  local  mcietf, 
established  in  the  town  or  village  in  which  they 
reside,  and  a  salutary  surreillance  is  thss  exer- 
cised over  the  weaker  brethren ;  the  society,  for 
its  own  sake,  wishing  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  each'  individual  belonging  to  it ;  whilst  those 
outside  the  pale  are  watching  to  catch  them 
tripping ;  so  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a 
professor  of  abstinence  to  indulge  in  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  discipline  in  public,  without  its  being 
noised  abroad  ;  whilst,  if  he  take  refuge  in  his 
own  cabin  when  he  meditates  forbidden  indul- 
gence, he  must  first  buy  the  whisky,  which 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  condemn  him,  and 
then  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  wife  and  family,  who, 
having  once  found  the  benefits  of  his  improved 
habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  resign  them  with- 
out a  struggle.  These  considerations,  though 
perfectly  valueless  if  offered  as  theory  alone,  al- 
most amount  to  demonstration,  when  confirmed 
on  all  material  points  by  numerous  witnesses  ; 
and  we  can  assure  oar  readers  that  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  num- 
bers we  have  questioned  on  the  subject,  amount- 
ing, on  the  whole,  to  several  hundreds. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  abstraction 
of  half  a  million  of  drunkards  from  the  popula- 
tion must  exercise  a  very  decided  influence  on 
the  statistics  of  the  province ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  duties  on 
spirits  during  the  past  year,  and  an  increase  in 
those  upon  tea  and  other  excisable  articles.    We 
could  also  refer,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  to 
police  reports,  and  addresses  of  magistrates  at 
petty  sessions.    But  we  are  aware  that  the  g^eat 
diminution  in  crime  observable  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  is,  by  many, 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  all  political  excite- 
ment ;  and  we  therefore  prefer  to  confine  our- 
selves to  those  facts  which  cannot  possibly  be 
attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  tee-totalism. 
Of  tbia  kind  are  the  following  details,  communi- 
cated to  ns  by  Dr  BuUen,  surgeon  to  the  North 
Infirmary  in  Cork,  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
Ireland  ;  an  hospital  which,  during  the  last  eleven 
months,  has  received  1!U8  in-door,  and  14,500 
out-door,  patients.  DrBullen  states,  that  cases  of 
casualties,  consisting  of  personal  assaults  conse- 
qnent  apon  drinking,  after  payment  of  wages  on 
Saturday  night  have,  within  the  last  nine  months, 
been  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  former  aver- 
age amoont.   That  the  cases  of  wives  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  consequence  of  brutal  beating  or' 
kicking  by  their  husbands,  which  formerly  aver- 
aged two  a-week,  have,  within  the  same  period, 
■early  ceased.    That  the  casualties  arising  from 
iUk  from  acaffolding,  injuries  by  machinery,  &c,, 
kva  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent.     He  also  states 
ftat,  in   the   course  of  his  extensive  practice, 
tfc— gh  Are^nently  meeting  with  delirium  tremens, 
tmi  etber  dreadful  complaints  brought  on  by  ex. 
SMsHe  drinking,  he  has  not  met  with  one  case 
•f  iliBBeci  referable  to  the  sudden  and  total  dis- 
ipa  4tf  9fMtM.    At  the  last  renewal  of  licenses, 
ii,1k*  cit^  «f  Limerick,  eighty  publicans  and 
I  of  vftrita  abstained  from  applying  for  a 


renewal.  In  the  small  town  of  Klllarney,  four, 
teen  have  given  up  dealing  in  spirits ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  find  that  in  most  cases  they  have 
established  soup  and  coffee  shops,  bake-houses, 
and  other  similiar  accommodations  for  the  poorer 
classes,  which  will  materially  assist  in  diminish- 
ing the  temptation  to  a  relapse.  At  Cork,  in 
addition  to  a  great  diminution  in  the  applications 
for  spirit  licenses,  sixteen  publicans  have  been 
declared  insolvent,  all  of  whom  attributed  their 
failure  to  Mr  Matthew's  success.  Similar  details 
might  be  collected  from  almost  every  town  south 
of  Dublin  :  but,  as  the  progress  of  the  society 
was,  for  the  first-year,  comparatively  slow,  (at  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  about  7,000  members  had 
been  enrolled,)  the  effect  of  so  good  a  change  in 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people  will  not  be 
folly  apparent  in  the  statistics  of  the  country  for 
at  least  twelve  months  to  come. 

Among  the  objections  urged  against  tee-total, 
ism,  we  have  met  with  none  which  are  not 
answered  by  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  its 
principles  and  effects.  But,  as  it  has  been  fre- 
quently insinuated  that  Mr  Matthew  is  deriving 
a  large  income  from  the  spread  of  his  society,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  no  charge  whatever 
is  made  for  administering  the  tee-total  pledge. 
If  the  newly  admitted  member  apply  for  a  card 
and  medal,  qualifying  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  branch  society,  in  his  own  district  or 
county  town,  the  whole  charge  made  is  only 
thirteenpence ;  which  cannot  be  considered  ex. 
orbitant,  when  we  consider  that,  out  of  it  must  be 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  medals,  (made  at  Bir. 
mingham,)  their  carriage,  printing  cards,  salaries 
of  clerks,  and  books  of  registry.  Mr  Matthew 
is  not  a  wealthy  man,  and  cannot  afford  to  do 
more  than  devote  his  whole  time  gratuitously  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  great  object ;  and  the 
charge  of  Is.  Id.  has  been  calculated  at  the  low- 
est possible  rate  which  can  enable  the  society  to 
defray  its  own  expenses. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  national  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
the  spread  of  temperance.  No  one,  with  the 
eye  of  a  farmer,  can  travel  through  the  counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  province  of  Munster,  without  remarking 
the  great  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil.  A  mild 
moist  climate,  with  innumerable  springs,  at  vari- 
ous elevations,  offering  the  greatest  facilities  for 
artificial  navigation,  point  it  out  as  eminently 
fitted  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle; 
whilst  the  lower  lands  are  equally  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat.  Yet,  with  these  great 
natural  advantages,  what  is  the  present  aspect 
of  the  country? — Small  shapeless  fields,  in  whidt 
no  implements  can  be  worked  to  advantage; 
land  of  first-rate  quality  covered  with  stone,  and 
so  saturated  with  water,  that  no  crop  can  be 
grown  without  devoting  a  third  of  the  land 
to  deep  furrows,  for  the  sake  of  elevating  the 
remainder  into  comparative  dryness.  These  are 
but  a  fraction  of  the  errors  which  might  be 
pointed  out.  But  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
write  an  agricultural  treatise,  and  we  turn  at  once 
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to  the  remedy  which  i*  luokilj'  m  eelf-erident 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  unattainable.  Capital  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  and  bringing  in  its  train  the 
mechanical  and  acientifio  improremente  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  double 
nay,  treble,  the  prodnce  of  this  fertile  portion  of 
the  island ;  whilst  the  great  amount  of  nnappro- 
priated  water-power,  and  the  low  rate  of  wages, 
offer  every  inducement  to  the  manufacturer. 
But  what  capitalist,  it  will  be  urged,  will  risk' 
bis  wealth  in  a  country  where  life  and  property 
are  notoriously  insecure  f  Our  answer  is  em- 
bodied  in  the  foregoing  pages.  If  we  are  correct 
in  our  anticipations  of  the  permanency  of  habits 
of  sobriety  once  formed,  it  cannot  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that,  the  most  fertile  source  of 
turbulence  and  crime  being  removed,  a  corres. 


ponding  amelioration  will  take  plaoe  in  the 
morals  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  a  field  of 
safe  and  profitable  investment  be  tboa  opened 
to  British  capitalists,  which,  it  is  to  b«  hoped, 
they  will  not  be  slow  to  occupy. 

But,  should  these  anticipations  be  only  par- 
tially realized,  or  even  should  no  further  results 
ensue  than  those  which  we  have  shewn  to  be 
actually  in  existence,  it  is  surely  no  small  thing 
that  thousands  of  families  should  have  passed 
from  a  state  of  want  and  strife,  to  one  of  com- 
parative comfort  and  peace  ;  and  we  confess  that 
we  heartily  covet  the  feelings  with  which  Mr 
Matthew  must  regard  the  fact,  that  half  a  million 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  bless  the  day  on  which 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Tee-total 
Temtbranps  Socisty. 


OH!  WHO  WOULD  BE  A  KING? 


What  is  the  Monarch's  pomp  ?- 
A  rain  and  hollow  thing ! 

A  mask  of  empty  rottennen  t 
Oh  !  who  wonid  i>e  a  Kinf  ? 

To  live  on  heartless  smiles^ 
And  (losing  tonguet  to  hear  I 

To  be  where  honest  truth 
Is  aye  a  thing  to  fear ! 

In  purple  to  be  clothed. 
On  choiceet  cates  to  dine ; 

To  know  its  natare  baae, 
Yet  worsbipp'd  as  divine ! 

To  breathe  the  tainted  air. 
By  Tenom'd  reptiles  drawn  I 

To  watch  the  creeping  things 
About  bim  daily  fawn  I 

To  feel  aronnd  him  eling 

Each  loathuoia  parasite! 
To  batten  npon  wrong, 
Yet  babble  about  right  I 
Sunderland. 


To  be,  while  myriads  toll, 

In  IdleneH,  alone  j 
Amidit  the  human  hive, 

To  dwell  a  tiniell'd  drone  I 

Upon  a  baobled  height. 
From  fellow-men  remov'd ; 

To  be  oft  hated — fitar'd ; — 
By  few  or  none  belov'd ! 

To  Priendehip's  lacred  tie 
The  Monarch  may  not  bend ; 

No  equal's  hopes  or  ftars 
With  hU  through  UA  msy  blsnd. 

The  royal  grave  is  cold ; 

Of  earth — a  narrow  ipan  i 
▲  Princa  he  may  have  liv'd, 

And  yet  he  diss  a  Man  1 

What  thn  is  all  his  pomp  P 
A  vain  and  hollow  thing  ; 

A  mask  of  empty  rottenneu : 
Oh  1  who  would  be  a  King  1 


THE  POOR  OF  THE  CITY. 


What  evil  hath  the  poor  man  done, 

That  he  must  toil  so  hard. 
And  never  see  the  summer  sun  . 

Smile  on  the  glad  greensward  ? 
For  him,  in  doleful  city  pent, 
No  charms  hath  Nature's  merriment  | 
A  stranger  he  must  ever  be 
Unto  the  wild  bee's  minstrelsy. 

The  morning  son,  whose  ray  should  bring 

Life  gladness,  to  the  heart, 
To  him  is  sign  of  sorrowing ; 

No  joy  may  it  impart. 
It  tells  him  of  his  daily  doom  : 
To  labour  at  the  weary  loom  ; 
Perchance  that  labour  may  provide 
The  tinsel  of  the  rich  man's  prids ! 

The  poor  man's  child  ! — his  cheek  is  wan  ; 

"  The  trick  of  grief"  Is  there ; 
His  youthful  mirth  is  under  ban  t 
The  curse  of  want  and  care  ! 
He  may  not  watch,  with  wondering  eye. 
The  half-seen  lark  in  morning  shy ; 


The  honnie  broom  and  heathQswer  wild 
Bloom  not  to  glad  the  city  child. 

Be  may  not  wander  joyously, 

Where  sports  the  flowery  bum  i 
Mo  !  to  some  noisome  factory 

His  lingering  footsteps  turn ; 
And  tliere  all  day — half  Ad,  half  clad— 
Toils  the  uncared-for  fhetory  lad ; 
Dole,  want,  and  wo,  his  earthly  doom, 
Which  end  but  in  a  welcome  tomb  t 

Is  it  for  this  that  Scienae  flings 

Her  banner  o'er  our  land  ? 
Spirit  of  Watt  1  are  these  the  things 

Thy  kindling  genius  plann'd? 
Ye  statesmen  !  wake  from  fever'd  dreams 
Of  msd  Ambition's  heartless  schemes  | 
His  proper  meed  the  needy  give, 
"  Wrong  not  the  poor,  by  whom  ye  live  !"* 


B. 


*  The  last  Une  is  (with  a  slight  slteration)  Ebekteser 
Elliott 'St  who  ftom  his  riches  can  oertainlr  spare  it  to  on* 
who  follows  in  his  footsteps—"  haudpambut  ogutt.". 
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TURNBULL  ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE.* 


It  U  only  in  one  aspect  that  we  intend  briefly 
to  examine  this  woric  ;  that  is,  the  slave  trade, 
•s  it  exists  in  the  great  western  entrep«t  of  the 
traffic,  recently  visited  by  Mr  Tnrnbull,  and  as  it  is 
now  carried  on  under  the  flags  of  Portugal  and, 
•hame  to  say,  covertly  of  America.  Mr  Buxton's 
late  disclosures  appalled  the  public  of  iilnglaDd  ; 
sod  we  are  even  now  menaced,  in  another  direc- 
tion, with  the  systematic  organisation  of  an  Kast 
Indian  slave  trade,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  British 
legislature.  It  is  therefore  time  tu  be  up  and 
doing.  After  the  strenuous  exertions  of  a  half 
century,  and  the  sacrifice  of  twenty  millions  of 
public  money,  besides  the  great  expense  attend- 
ing the  suppression  of  the  traffic  by  our  cruizers, 
it  is  intolerable  to  learn,  knowing  it  also  to  be 
quite  true,  that "  there  are  men  of  Urge  capital, 
at  this  hour  resident  in  London,  who,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of  English- 
men, do  not  scruple  to  enrich  themselves,  under 
cover  of  a  foreign  partnership,  by  supplying  the 
actual  slave.dealer  with  the  means  of  carrying 
on  his  ruthless  war  of  extermination  upon  the 
African  race  ;  and  that  many  of  our  manufactur. 
ers  and  merchants  are  accused,  not  altogether 
without  cause,  of  reaping  a  disgraceful  profit 
from  the  fabrication  and  sale  of  articles  of  ex- 
change, exclusively  employed  in  this  trade  in 
human  flesh."  Mr  Turnbull  believes  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  trade  practicable  and 
easy,  and  propitunds  his  scheme,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice. 

About  the  elose  of  1838,  he  went  from  Ja. 
Inaica  to  Cuba,  with  abundance  of  useful  recom- 
mendations and  introductions.  One  of  his  first 
visits  was  to  the  copper  mines,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Santiago,  which  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure worked  by  slaves.  Of  two  hundred  emi- 
grants, from  the  Cornish  mines,  one-half  had 
bean  carried  off  in  the  first  sickly  season.  At 
Santiago,  onannar*  are  more  simple  and  antique 
than  in  the  Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  where 
the  great  influx  of  eonmercial  men  from  different 
csqatriea  ha*  probably  caused  rapid  inroads  to  be 
made  on  the  old  Spanish  customs.    In  Santiago,— 

The  prinoipal  mul  ef  tba  i»,j,  by  Kunt  called  a  din> 
s«r,  and  \>j  others  a  breakfast,  is  ustwHy  served  at  twelve 
e'elack.  At  the  Havana,  the  Penintulnr  cuiiom  prevaile, 
ef  dining  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  afterwards  in. 
dolfiaf  in  the  tietla.  The  old  Spaniard!,  In  Act,  divide 
their  a«r  and  twenty  haan  into  two  little  days,  which, 
M  <ar  as  eatiof  or  sleepisf  is  ooncerned,  are  made  to  re> 
•esiltie  each  other  a*  nearly  aa  posaiblf.  As  loon  ai  they 
swalce  in  the  morning,  they  muat  have  their  cruet  of 
kread  and  their  tiny  cup  of  chocolate,  which  they  find 
nOdsat  to  aastaia  tliem  till  the  hoar  of  dinner,  of  which 
they  make  a  hearty  meal.  Here  the  fint  of  the  two 
littte  days  may  be  said  to  end  ;  and,  after  the  rieita,  the 
enm  of  bread  and  the  chocolate  are  repeated,  leaving  an- 
•Umt  iaterral  of  ahitinenee  from  fire  o'clock  till  mid. 
,  when  they  eat  a  hearty  sapper,  resembling  In  ail 
I  tliclr  thiee  o'clsch  dinner,  and  go  once  more  to 


*  Onba,  with  netiocs  of  Porio   Rioo  and  the  Slave 
Tnde^     ay  IMvid  Tumball,  Kiq.     1  vol.  8to.    Pp. 


bed After  dinner  come*  the  paito  and  the 

interchaqge  of  vidts ;  those  of  ceremony  being  reierved  tat 
the  islnu'  days  of  the  first  order,  the  Fitttat  di  do* 
CrticM.  When  the  ordinary  reiouroe*  of  moiic,  dancing^ 
and  conrertation  are  found  ioBuficient  to  fill  up  thr  even, 
ing,  the  people  of  tlie  Havana  hare  the  same  pablic/un. 
«ion«  to  go  to  as  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Peniniula—ths 
theatre,  the  opera,  or  the  Corrida  de  Toroe. 

In  noticing  an  abuse,  Mr  Turnbull  gives  high 
praise  to  Lord  Brougham — whom  he  is  pleased  to 
describe  as  "  the  most  eccentric,  if  not  the  ablest 
of  our  ex-chancellors" — for  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Joshua  Rowe,  the  very  young  and  able  Chief 
Justice  of  Jamaica;  which  circumstance  would  not 
be  worth  notice,  save  for  other  appointments 
made  by  learned  persons  not  "  eccentric." 

In  other  colonies,  I  have  had  the  mortification  to  meat 
with  Chief-Juiticea,  and  other  preaidenii  of  tribnnala,  who 
have  shewn  themselves  far  inferior  iu  legal  atiainmenta 
to  the  leading  counsel  at  their  bar ;  and  the  nataral  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  while  the  advocate,  presuming 
too  much  on  his  superior  knowledge,  lays  down  the  law 
to  the  bench,  the  temper  of  the  judge  is  often  so  severely 
tried  as  to  produce  irreconcilable  differences  with  ths 
bar,  and  to  betray  such  want  of  temper  as  to  sink  bim 
still  lower  in  their  estimation. 

On  board  a  Spanish  packet  there  were  many 
pleasant  people  found,  although  every  individual 
— man,  woman,  and  child — incessantly  used  to- 
baceo  in  every  form,  save  chewing. 

The  married  ladles,  several  of  them  ths  wives  of  oA. 
cers  of  some  rank  in  the  army,  smoked  openly  and  andla. 
guisedly  I  preferring,  in  general,  that  strong  sort  of  tobacco 
which  is  made  up  into  cigars  in  the  form  called  the  Long 
Tom,  some  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  The  young  ladies 
make  their  maiden  essay  with  the  rigaritlo,  which  coa> 
sists  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  much  cherished  wsad» 
of  the  mildest  possible  flavour,  wimpped  np  in  paper  pr*> 
pared  for  the  purpose,  by  dipping  it  In  a  eolution  of  alum 
just  strong  enongh  to  prevent  it  Arom  bursting  into  ftams, 
or  wssting  away  faster  than  the  semi-pulverised  tabaeoo 
contained  in  it. 

The  ladies  of  faahion  in  the  Havana  do  not 
smoke,  hut  the  Mexican  fair  like  a  whiff. 

As  the  planters  of  Cuba  are  not  absentees  from 
the  island,  though  they  often  live  in  the  towns, 
and  at  a  great  distance  froin  their  eatates,  Mr 
Turnbull  expected  to  find  the  condition  of  their 
slaves  as  oomfortable  as  the  condition  of  slavery 
will  admit.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  it  mora 
"  desperately  wretched"  than  in  any  part  of  tho 
West  indies  he  has  visited ;  though  not  mora 
wretched,  we  should  imagine,  than  the  British 
islands  lately  were.  The  domestic  slaves,  who 
are  numerous  in  the  families  of  proprietors,  and 
who  vary  in  colour  from  ebony  to  alabaster,  are, 
physically  at  leaat,  inamuch  better  condition  than 
the  field  labourers.  The  most  severe  punishment, 
with  which  a  gentleman  of  Cuba  ever  threatens  an, 
lll-behaved  domestic,  is  to  send  him  to  his  estata 
in  the  country,  and  place  him  under  the  gentle 
care  of  the  Mayoral,  a  functionary  similar  to 
the  overseer,  armed  with  the  cart-whip.  Som^ 
pretty  little  monuments  of  slavery  are  to  ha 
seen  even  in  the  Havana,  where  the  slaves  ar« 
nearly  all  household  servanta.  Selfish  leva  of 
bis  own  qtiiet  will  often  prevent  a  man  from 
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TURNBULL  ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


taning  Ui  private  direlling  into  a  liell-upon- 
eartii,  but  will  not  teach  him  justice ;  and  to 
the  lower  motive,  houie-tlaves,  we  believe,  ge- 
nerally owe  their  superior  condition.  '  The 
•creams  of  agony  and  the  sonnd  of  the  whip  make 
but  sorry  domestic  music ;  but  just  outside  the 
eity  of  the  Havana,  there  may  be  seen  a  series  of 
whipping,  posts,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  punish, 
ing  the  offending  slaves,  in  a  pleasant  and  busi- 
ness-like manner.  These  obnoxious  objects  are 
concealed  by  parapets. 

Bnt  Bltboogh,  by  means  of  the  parapets,  the  suthorities 
hsT*  nicceeded  in  ibottiog  oat  tbe  inqnisitire  glance*  of 
tbe  panen  bf,  exclading  from  public  view  the  etreaminc 
blood  and  lacerated  flesh  of  the  tuflieren,  they  have  totally 
Ailed  in  ibntting  in  their  piercing  fsreams  and  piteous 
shrieks  for  mercy. 

Those  Tisiteri  at  the  Havana  who  are  aocnitomed  to 
spealc  in  terms  of  inconiiderate  tatiifaction  of  the  com- 
fort* and  indalgenees  of  the  tlavee^  somewhat  roeeriDgly 
comparing  them  with  the  privations  to  which  an  English 
or  an  Irish  labourer  is  exposed,  have  probably  never  heard 
of  those  family  arrangements  by  which  tbe  spirit  of  a 
slave,  who  ha*  first  been  spoiled  by  over-indnlgence,  is  to 
be  systematically  and  periodically  broken.  The  mistress 
of  many  a  great  family  in  the  Havana  will  notscmpleto 
tsll  you,  that  such  i*  the  proneness  of  her  people  to  vice  and 
idleness,  that  she  finds  it  necessary  to  send  one  or  more  of 
them  oncea-month  to  the  whipping-post,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  any  positive  delinquency,  as  became  without 
the**  periodical  advertisements  the  whole  family  would 
become  unmanageable,  and  the  master  snd  mistress  would 
lose  their  anlhority. 

There  are  other  erections  at  the  Havana  as 
interesting  to  the  humane  British  visiter. 

As  if  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  grave  denials  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  slave  trade,  which  are  forced  from  succes- 
sive eaptains.fenenl,  by  the  unwearied  denunciations  of 
ths  British  autborities,  two  extensive  depots  for  the  re- 
ception and  sale  of  newly-imported  Africans  have  lately 
been  erected  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Paseo,  fast  under 
the  windows  of  his  Excellency's  residence,  the  one  cspable 
of  containing  1000,  the  other  IfiOO  negroes  ;  and  I  may 
sdd,  that  these  were  constantly  fuD,  during  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  time  that  I  remain^  at  ihe  Havana.  A*  the 
^nrocoon,  or  depot,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  market-place 
as  well  as  a  prison,  tbeae  two  have,  doubtless  for  the  take 
of  readier  acceia,  and  to  aave  tbe  expense  of  advertising 
in  tbe  journals,  been  placed  at  the  point  of  greatest  at- 
traction, where  the  Paseo  ends,  where  tbe  grounds  of  the 
Captain-General  begin,  and  where  passes  the  new  rail, 
nxiid  into  the  interior,  from  the  carriages  on  which,  the 
passengers  ar*  horrified  at  the  unearthly  shoots  of  the 
thoughtless  innuite* ;  who,  in  their  esgemees  snd  aston. 
iahment  at  the  passing  train,  push  their  arms  and  leg* 
through  tbe  ban  of  their  windowa,  with  the  cries,  the 
grimace,  and  gesticuistion,  which  might  be  expected  from 
a  horde  of  savages,  placed  in  circumstances,  to  them,  so 
totally  new  and  extraordinary. 

These  bamcoona  appear  to  be  considered  by  the  foreign 
resident*  ss  the  lions  of  the  place.  On  the  arrival  of 
strangers,  they  are  carried  there  as  to  a  sight  which  could 
not  well  be  seen  elsewhere.  A  barraeoon  was  one  of  the 
list  otgects  ths  Prince  de  Joinviiie  was  taken  to  see  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  Havana.  On  entering  oiie  of  the 
hsmeoon*.  which  are,  of  cour  •,  a*  accessible  a*  any 
other  market-place,  yon  do  not  find  *o  much  immediate 
atiiery  as  an  nnrefieeting  visiter  might  expect.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  impoiter  to  ratore  a*  loon  as  posaibU, 
among  the  survivors,  tbe  strsngth  that  has  been  wasted 
and  the  health  that  ha*  been  loit  daring  the  bonron  of 
the  middle  paaaage.  It  is  his  interest,  also,  to  keep  up 
tbe  spirit*  of  hi*  victim*,  that  they  may  the  eooner  lie. 
eome  marketable,  and  prevent  their  sinking  under  that 
fttal  home-siekne**,  which  carrie*  off  *o  many  daring  the 
fltst  months  of  their  captivity.    With  this  view,  dnrisf 


Ihsir  stsy  in  the  bsnacoon,  they-srs  well  Ad,  snfideatly 
clothed,  very  tolerably  lodged ;  they  are  even  allowed  the 
luxury  of  tobacco^  and  are  encouraged  to  amuse  them- 
*eive*,  for  the  *ake  of  exerciae  and  health,  in  the  spadous 
polio,  or  inner  court  of  the  bnildiag.  I  have  been  as- 
sured, also,  that  after  leaving  tbe  barraeoon,  snd  arriving 
at  tbe  scene  of  their  future  toil*,  the  Mayoral  finds  it  for 
the  interest  of  hi*  master  to  treat  tliem,  for  several 
months,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  lenity ;  scarcely  al. 
lowing  then,  if  pomible,  to  hear  the  crack  of  the  whip, 
and  breaking  them  in  by  alow  degree*  to  the  houn  and 
the  weight  of  laboar  which  are  deetined  to  break  them 
down  long  before  the  period  which  nature  preacrilie*. 

The  inmate*  of  theee  sad  receptacle*,  from  their  age, 
demeanour,  and  appearance,  convey  to  the  viiiter  a  lively 
ides  of  ths  well  organized  system  of  kidnapping,  to  which 
the  trade  ha*  been  reduced,  in  order  to  make  proviaion, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  for  the  eupply  of  tbe  flwtories 
and  aiave  market*  on  the  coaet.  The  weU-andeistoo4 
difficulty  of  breaking  in  men  and  women  of  mature  ags 
to  the  laboon  of  ths  field,  ha*  produced  a  dssund  at  ths 
bsmocons  for  younger  victims ;  so  that  it  is  not,  ss  for- 
merly, by  going  to  war,  but  by  the  meaner  crimes  of 
kidnapping  and  theft,  and  the  still  baser  violation  of  ■odal 
tie*  and  family  relation*,  that  the**  human  bazaan  are 
aupplied.  The  range  of  yean  in  the  sge  of  the  captives 
appean  to  extend  from  twelve  to  eighteen ;  and  aa  the  de> 
mand  for  male*  i*  much  greater  tlian  for  femaln,  tits 
proportion  between  the  *exe*  i*  nearly  tliree  to  one,  I  had 
aleiost  said,  in  favour  of  tbe  masculine  gender.  In  fact, 
this  is  pretty  nearly  tbe  relative  proportion  between  tb* 
sexes  on  moat  of  the  eetstes  throoghout  the  iiland.  The 
ftcilitie*  *tUl  left  for  ths  practice  of  the  elave  trade,  and 
the  consequent  cheapne**  of  young  Bosal*  at  the  barrs. 
coon*,  make  it  more  for  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  keep 
op  the  nnmben  of  his  gsng  bypurehaae  than  by  pro. 
creation.  There  are  eome  *o  totally  regardlees  of  avsry 
human  aentimeot,  aave  the  sordid  *en*s  of  their  own 
pecuniary  intereat*,  that  they  people  their  eatate*  with 
one  sex  only,  to  the  total  exclosion  of  females  ;  taking 
care  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  wandering*  of  the  men,  i>y 
locking  them  up  in  their  plantation  priaon*,  called  alao 
barraeoon*,  a*  aoon  aa  their  daily  labour  ia  conclndad. 
Anothsr  motir*  for  the  continnancs  of  the  (lave  trade  is 
to  be  found  in  tbe  well-known  fact,  that  a  state  of  hope, 
lee*  arrvitnde  ha*  the  eSMt  of  enervating  the  elave,  and 
reducing  tb*  pbyiical  power  of  hi*  deeeendanta  for  below 
the  avenge  of  bis  African  anceston. 

Bozal,  or  half- broken  colt,  is  the  name  ftren 
to  a  young  kidnapped  African,  in  opposition  to  • 
black  Creofe,  or  slave  bom  in  the  colony.  MrTunu 
bull  applies  the  term  Creoh  indiiFerenuy  to  blacks 
or  whites,  if  born  in  Cuba.  We  had  understood 
that,  at  least  in  the  British  settlements,  it  ia 
restricted  to  whites.  The  fisct  that  a  Bosal,  after 
the  expense  and  the  risks,  from  our  cruisers,  of 
bringing  him  to  the  slava-market  in  the  Havana, 
brings  an  average  price  of  twenty.four  ounces  of 
gold,  while  a  Creole  may  be  bought  for  twenty 
ounces,  presents  one  formidable  t)bstacle  to  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic 

In  the  United  States,  the  features  of  slavery 
are  often  more  repulsive  than  in  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico,  where  the  trade  is  openly  carried  on ;  and 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr  Turnbull  that— 
It  is  not  easy  to  bdleve  that  the  settlen  slsag  the 
shores  of  Florida,  Alabama,  or  Louiiiana,  who  daily 
pnrebase  men.  women,  and  children,  jiut  torn  from  th« 
tie*  of  kIndraJ  and  the  iMsom  of  their  fsmilie*,  *lunit<l 
feel  any  very  sniou*  qualm*  of  consdeucs  at  an  acquisi. 
tion  which  was  to  entail  no  greater  missry  oa  ths  snflkr. 
en,  and  which  wai  moreover  to  obtain  for  the  aeqairer  a 
aaving  not  of  68,  bnt  of  ten  time*,  nay,  of  fifteen  times 
68  dollan  a-head.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  with  auy. 
thing  like  confidence,  that  the  Aft  lean  sl^v*  trade  is  ae- 
tnally  carried  on  in  ths  rivsis  or  on  ths  ihoiss  of  the 
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ViM  tteUt ;  Init  thi*  I  wUl  «]r,  that  the  ttmptaUon 
ii  uniic ;  that  the  tiik  U  not  f  rest ;  and  that,  ftnm  tho 
Kkaowltdpd  practice  of  the  country,  any  moral  conii- 
ttntien  nneirntlf  poweifal  to  prevent  it  U  wholij  out 
of  tbe  luetion. 

A  coriouB  cirenmatMice  occurred  while  Mr 
TumbuU  WM  at  Harans.  Tlie  first  ship  that 
kid  come  from  St  Domingo,  since  the  revo- 
lution In  that  island,  was  then  entered  'at  the 
enstom.liouse  ;  the  captain,  officers,  and  crev  of 
vUeh  vessel  must,  iu  all  probability,  have  been 
•f  Afriean  descent,  and  hence  objects  of  great  sus. 
pirionand  dislike  to  the  white  population  of  Cnba. 
B«  dees  not  know  that  thej  were  permitted  to 
land;  but  at  least  they  were  not  seized  and  im. 
priioiwd.  A  detachment  of  black  soldiers,  be- 
longing to  one  of  oar  West  India  regiments, 
was  not  allowed  to  set  foot  on  shore  all  the  time 
tlie  ihip  in  which  they  were,  lay  off  the  city  of 
Havana. 

One  is  astonished  to  find  that  a  suggestion 
like  the  foUowing  should  be  required : — 

Wb«a  the  BrasilUns  at  Rio,  or  tbe  Spaniard!  at  the 
Hxnna,  lee  the  British  Ainctionarlee  ditaprreio;  amooj; 
tkoBMlvca,  on  the  very  principles  they  are  sent  there  to 
akua;  when  they  see  one  of  theee  Knglish  gentlemen 
fordudiig  slaves,  a  second  hiring  them,  a  third  obtain- 
iag  tbe  services  of  the  liberated  African,  without  paying 
(ilker  a  Air  price  or  adequate  wages,  and  a  fourth  resist. 
isf  the  temptation,  and  refusing,  on  any  terms,  to  admit 
s  tegdsman  within  his  walls  ;  these  gentlemen,  the  re- 
lilar  ilaveholdm,  are  bnt  too  apt  to  conclude  that  tbe 
tfiaieas  of  the  people  of  England  are  also  divided,  and 
tkst  their  practice  would  be  equally  so,  had  they  the  same 
tffoitanitj.  ..... 

I  busbly  sahmit  that  it  ought  lobe  a  positive  instmc- 
tiss  to  every  British  functionary  appointed  to  reside  in 
tksse  caaatrirs  when  slavery  is  tolerated,  that  henceforth 
tkty  voold  not  be  permitted  to  conntenance  the  practice 
ia any  riiape  or  degree  in  their'own  domestic  establish. 


These  functionaries  appear  insensibly*  (though 
boa  Botivea  easily  understood,)  to  adopt  the 
opiaions  and  politics  of  their  new  neighbours  and 
■Modates,  and  to  forget  that  they  belong  to  a 
sation,  and  are  appointed  by  a  Government, 
ibieh  denounces  slavery  and  the  trade  in  human 
iMh,  in  every  ahape  and  under  every  modifica- 
tioa.  Mr  Tnrnboll,  among  other  pertinent 
kiots,  snggesta  that  a  code  of  instructions  shoitld 
be  diswn  np  for  the  guidance  of  the  commanders 
•f  the  cruisers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  intercept  and 
wise  slavers.  L«gal  quibbling  would  indeed  seem 
to  he  a  not  anfrequent  cause  of  the  prevention 
rf  snbstantial  justice  being  done  after  a  slave. 
liup  is  seised.  So  many  facilities  have  the 
dave-traders  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  carrying  on 
their  traffic  sneeessfuUy,  in  defiance  of  the  Bri. 
tiA  cruisers,  thut  their  vessels  may  be  insi)red 
fsriUrtaaB  per  cent.,  (leaving  a  profit  to  the 
udcrwriters,)  while,  with  even  the  thirty-five 
•■dfct^  given  at  the  Havana,  the  two  insur. 
*Me  aaespaiiies  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
ttA  ktaadi  of  their  business,  and  tl^  <9^ve- 

w  insure  each  other.    Yet,  at  the 

tfc*  trade  is  still  lucrative ;  and  it  is 

I  (hat  every  foreign  merchant  has  an 

»  tff  less  direct,  in  its  maintenance. 
tt«lMaiiiT«  out  of  three  succeed,  there  is  a 
;  fnAt>    Merchant*  of  other  coantrie*, 


and  Britons,  often  furnish  an  outward-bound 
slaver  with  supplies,  merely  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  price  of  the  goods  if  the  voyage  be 
successful ;  and  some  of  them  appear  to  have  no 
notion  that,  in  sharing  in  such  nefarious  enter- 
prises, they  are  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  are  incur- 
ring the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  Mr  Turn- 
bull  tells  the  following  story : — 

It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  l>e  compelled  to  sdd  that 
some  of  our  own  countrymen  are  tempted  by  the  mons- 
trous profits  to  enter  more  or  less  deeply  into  those  spe- 
culations. I  think  I  thall  never  forget  the  tell-tale 
countenance  of  a  simple  Irithmnn  at  the  Havana,  when, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  his  attention  wag  drawn  to  the 
criminal  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  in- 
directly engaged.  Having  made  some  money  by  keeping 
a  retail  shop  for  the  supply  of  the  shipping  in  the  har- 
bour, he  had  been  induced  to  engage  in  a  speculation  of 
this  sort,  by  which  he  expected  to  double  or  treble  his  ordi- 
nary profits.  His  answers  to  my  inquiries  having  produced 
an  exclamation  which  was  not,  perhaps,  over  courteous, 
he  asked  in  a  tone  of  alarm—"  Why,  what  harm  is  there 
in  it;  what  risk  do  I  run?"  To  which  the  prompt 
reply  was  given  by  a  countryman  of  his,  who  happened 
to  be  with  me  at  the  time — "  Only  the  risk  of  being 
banged,  if  ever  you  set  your  foot  in  Ireland  again."   . 

Then  is  another  class  of  our  countrymen,  however, 
who  have  much  more  to  answer  for  than  this  poor  Irish 
Shopkeeper,  in  their  wholesale  disregard  of  tbe  first  prin- 
ciples of  humanity.  I  fear  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
there  ars  men  of  large  capital  in  the  British  metropolis, 
who  lay  out  their  money  at  the  large  Interest  which  tbe 
slave  trader  can  aSbitl  to  pay  ;  and  it  is  within  my  know- 
ledge, that  there  are  certain  individuals  of  immense  wealth, 
who,  although  bearing  a  foreign  patronymic,  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  British  subjects,  who,  not  content 
with  risking  their  money  to  secure  this  high  rats  of  in- 
terest, have  actually  stipulated  on  becoming  sleeping 
partners  in  one  of  the  most  notorious  slaving  houses  at 
the  Havana,  the  better  to  enable  thrm,  as  tbry  fondly 
imagine,  to  bring  their  French  and  Spanish  partners  to 
account. 

Why  are  those  British  subjects,  whatever 
foreign  name  they  bear,  not  at  once  openly  de- 
nounced? Into  nearly  the  above  categnry  Mr 
Turnbull  brings  thosi  British  capitalists  who, 
tempted  by  high  interest,  lend  their  money  to 
the  Colonial  Government  of  Cuba,  or  hold  shares 
in  the  Brazilian  Mining  Companies,  forgetting 
that 

Every  shilling  of  English  capital  laid  out  in  ths  island, 
either  in  the  extension  of  cultivation  or  the  cheapening 
of  prodoce,  serves  to  fetter  some  poor  negro  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  or  to  rivet  the  chains  of  those  now  toil, 
ing  in  the  cane-fields  or  the  sngar-houars  of  Cuba.  The 
holders  of  shares  in  the  Brazilian  mining  companies  ara 
still  more  directly  connected  with  the  slave  trade.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  mines  of  that  country  are  worked 
by  slave  labour ;  so  that  every  shareholder  is  not  only  a 
slave  owner,  but,  by  the  purchases  of  newly  imported 
African^  which  are  constantly  made  by  tht  managen  of 
the  company,  becomes  a  most  efficient  promoter  and  en- 
ooor-iger  of  the  (lave  trade.  If  those  ladies  and  gentle. 
mtn  "  who  live  at  home  at  ease,"  wen  only  to  witness 
some  portion  of  the  enormities  committed  by  means  of 
their  money,  and  to  promote,|beir  advantage,  they  would 
spurn  from  them  tbe  contaminated  gains  with  loathing 
and  disgust. 

In  Cuba,  the  laws  of  Spain  sanction  certain 
ameliorations  of  slavery:  but  they  appear  to  have 
little  practical  effect.  A  slave  is  entitled  to  have 
himself  valued,  and  to  pay  up  his  price  by  instal- 
ments ;  redeeming  his  time  for  labour  in  the 
ratio  of  his  payments ;  as  one  day's  labour  in  the 
week,  on  paying  a  aisth  part  of  his  price.    For 
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« tUv*  who  hM  ba«n  pare]ias«d  bf  his  nuMter,  no 
more  can  be  charged  than  the  original  price. 

The  Dutch  CunauUGeneral  atates  that  no 
fewer,  than  15,000  alaves  have,  in  a  single  year, 
been  exported  from  Cuba  to  the  new  Republic  of 
Texas.  This  is  doubted  by  the  British  Consul, 
MrTulmie ;  but  the  probability  is,  that,  under  the 
temptation,  the  number  is  considerable,  as  the 
■  human  commodity  stilt  bears  three  or  four  times 
the  price  in  the  new  Repablie  that  it  does  in 
Cuba,  which  is  only  distant  from  Texas  a  few 
day's  sail.  The  decrease  of  the  slave  populatiun 
in  Cuba,  upon  the  sugar  plantations,  shews  that 
their  numbers,  in  that  island,  must  be  renewed 
by  importation  every  ten  years  ;  the  annual  de. 
crease,  according  to  Mr  Turnbull's  estimate, 
being  ten  per  cent.  The  exact  amount  of  the  hu- 
man importation  appears  queationable.  Mr 
Tolmie,  the  British  Consul,  owing  to  the  small, 
ness  of  his  salary,  (£300  a-yeer,}  is  a  planter 
and  merchant,  and,  consequently,  the  employer 
or  master  of  slaves  ;  and  although  he  is  repre. 
sented  as  a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
man,  this  eireumstanoe  doss  not  heighten  the 
value  of  his  testimony  on  the  subject. 

Our  author  imagines,  not  without  feasible 
grounds,  that  the  white  Creoles  of  Cuba  are 
longing  for  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country  ;  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Span- 
ish Qovemment  encourages  the  slave  trade ;  the 
presence  of  a  large  negro  and  half-barbarous 
population,  making  dependence  on  a  Spanish 
army  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proprietors. 

Cuba  is  very  differently  situated  from  the 
British  West  India  colonies,  which  receive  much 
and  render  nothing ;  and  it  so  happena  that 
justice  and  humanity  coinoide  to  a  conaiderable 
extent  with  self-interest,  in  making  the  Creole 
proprietors  desire  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  In  Cuba,  the  numbers  of  the  whites 
and  the  coloured  people  are  about  equal ;  and 
there  is  already  t  full  complement  of  labourers,- 
with  women  and  children,  aave  on  thoaa  estates 
which  are  held  by  American  and  other  emigrants. 

It  i*  therefbrs  quite  certain  that  the  Intereitaof  the  pro- 
prietor or  a  well-maneged  and  fully.peopled  eatate  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  are  all  in  farour  of  the  anppreeiion  of  the 
slave  trade.  Hie  land,  his  slave*,  aud  hit  produce,  wonid 
instantly  increase  in  valae  to  an  amount  which  it  it  not 
easy  to  deSne.  A  alave  at  the  Havana  would  be  at  leait 
eqoal  in  valne  to  a  alave  at  Neiv  Orleans,  and  nov  the 
dlArenoe  ia  aa  300  dollsra  are  to  1600  dollars.  Suppoae 
him  to  have  600  alavea,  and  their  value  woald  inatantly 
rise  from  160,000  dollara  to  760,000  dellara.  Bat  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  ooort  of  Madrid  to  keep  the  island  of 
Cuba  In  her  dependence. 

The  public  functionaries,  who  are  all  sent 
from  Spain,  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  Creole  inhabitants,  who  are  full  of  di»- 
content ;  at  one  time  thinking  of  seeking  the 
alliance  of  the  United  States  for  protection,  and 
again  meditating  alliance  with  the  Spanish  pro. 
vinces  in  the  neighbouring  continent ;  though 
their  favourite  idea,  as  it  is  here  represented,  is 
to  have  their  independence,  as  a  separate  state, 
recognised,  and  guaranteed  jointly  by  France 
and  England. 


Brother  Jonathan  is  alleged  to  be  oaitlag  % 
longing  eye  on  Cuba;  and,  according  to  onr 
author,  not  taking  much  pains  to  conceal  hit 

growing  inclination  to  grasp  the  rich  western 
beauty.  In  1839,  Mr  TurnbuU  was  at  Washing- 
ton, and  regularly  attended  the  proceedings  at 
the  Congress,  or  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  mora  popular  body,  I  heard  one  main,  the  repi«« 
aentative  of  one  of  the  Carolinas,  who  ia  atyled,'  by  ooiir« 
teay,  a  general,  get  up  in  hia  place  and  aay,  that  he  wu 
for  open  and  immediate  war,  without  waiting  for  the 
mnning  of  lines,  or  the  israe  of  idle  negotiations.  Aai 
what  waa  he  to  do,  think  yon,  when  be  declared  wst 
againat  England,  or  broke  grouiid  without  any  deelars. 
tion  ?  Why,  the  first  thing  he  waa  to  do  <raa,  to  uke  pae> 
aeeaion  of  the  ialand  of  Cuba  :  the  next  waa,  qiiieily  to 
annex  the  yoong  republic  of  Texas  to  the  Dnion  ;  sad, 
in  the  third  place,  by  way  of  seriously  comaaendng  the 
atmggle,  he  waa  to  aend  an  army,  with  himaelf,  doubt* 
leaa,  at  ita  bead,  acioaa  the  lakes  of  the  St  Lawrence,  to 
drive  out  the  Britiab  intruders  ou  the  aoil  of  hia  ova 
continent,  and  convert  it  into  one  vast  arena  for  the  en. 
joyment  of  so  much  liberty  as  la  cenaietent  with  "  the 
peeuliar  institntions  of  the  sontb."  Aa  this  gentleman's 
rhapsody  waa  received  with  the  most  raptarou*  applaaae^ 
and  aa  the  two  Houses  were  all  but  nnanlmons  in  prs> 
cUiming  their  eagemesa  for  a  freab  atrufgls  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  boundary  queation,  H  ia  difBcalt  to  doabt 
that  the  firat  aapiration  of  the  Carolina  reprsasatativs  is 
alao  the  firat  wiah  of  the  majority  of  hi*  coantryaisa. 

Railroads,*  ateam-hoats,   and    steam-engine* 
now  keep  pace  in  Cuba  with  mining  and  other 
operations;   and  coal  haa  been  found  in  abttn« 
dance  in  the  neighbourhood  of   the   Havana, 
though  it  ia  not  yet  worked  to  advantage.     The 
steamer*  of  Cuba  are  often  employed  to  amuggle 
on  ahore  the  oar^  of  an  African  trader,  and 
thus    elude    the   international    laws    of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the  vigilance  of 
the    British    Commissioners.      We    need    not 
notice  the  well-known  fact,  that  though  Spanish 
and  other  slave-traders  may  be  seized  anywhere 
at  sea,  once  in  the  porta  of  Cuba_,  they  are  aafe ; 
with    the    further    immense    advantage,     that, 
though  it  is  unlawful  to  carry  Africans  into  the 
island,  the  utmost  liberty  is  given  to  the  export 
of  slaves  to  any  Spanish  colony.     And  thia  lead* 
us  to  Mr  Turnbull's  plausible  scheme  of  preven- 
tion ;  though,  for  the  complete  details  of  hia  plan, 
we  must  refer  to  the  original  work,  and  to  hi* 
remedies  as  compared  with  those  suggeated  by 
Mr  Buxton. 

In  working  out  hia  plan,  he  puts  great  or  un- 
limited faith  in  the  agency  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, whose  energy  and  influence  in  Spain  have 
already  been  so  usefully  felt  on  this  great  quea- 
tion,— even  when  it  has  all  along  appeared  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government  to  baffle  sn4 
elude,  and  nearly-  impossible  for  the  Eo^Iiab 
diplomatist  to  detect  its  manoeuvres  and  hold 
it  to  the  point.  After  what  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  concerning  the  actual  state  of  the 
trade,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  shew  how 
comparatively  abortive  the  effort*  of  Great 
Britain  have  hitherto  been,  and  how  they  havy 

*  Theae  railroada  have  been  conatracted  by  fW«  Span- 
iah  emigranta,  and  by  convicta  broagbt  from  the  Canary 
lalandst  with  the  Biacsyans  and  others,  mad*  priaoncrs 
in  the  Biacaran  War. 
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Utt  tkvarUd  Vjr  individaal  oapidlty,  and  the 
liMHikliai;  policy  of  the  Court  of  Madrid. 

KHzae  ro«  nrrnwa  now*  th«  slave  tbadc. 

la  tittj  DCgotiation  with  the  Spanish  GoTernment,  it 
h<<tMtte,  iwomed  that '.her  Catholic  MaJMly  l«  as  de- 
ttmt  n  we  are  to  prcTent  the  pollotion  of  the  toil  of 
ItrinaBttaotie  dominions,  br  the  continuance  of  this 
wMtale  lystera  of  marder.  The  sngftation  I  hare  now 
tDoftr  would,  Irst  of  all,  apply  an  eflbctnal  test  to  (he 
ntoMyer  those  anblothlni'  aaiertiona  to  constantly  ad- 
inmt  to  ear  Minister  at  Madrid,  by  her  Catholic  Ma- 
joiy'i  Cereininent,  and  by  the  Captatn-General  at  the 
Bmsa  te  the  Biitiih  Cooimiiaioners,  but  hitherto  in 
fndla  ft  totally  dltrejarded. 

lib  Batter  of  notoriety  that,  in  Spanish  coorls  of  jus. 
d(a,«kMlMr  in  lb*  colonies  or  the  Peninsula,  all  judi. 
dil  pmsHdingt,  dvil  or  criminal,  Ukt  plao*  with  closed 
iant  the  ditcussioB  i«  not  eren  condnct«l  viva  wet. 
Tk«  plisdiop  of  the  lawyers  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
omt  ire  nniformly  rrdnced  to  a  written  form,  and  are 
a  rnrtictly  prirate  in  their  nature  as  it  is  poatibla  to 
aecriic  In  what  I  have  to  snrtnt,  therefbre,  there 
ssiU  let  be  room  for  the  gronndlea  pretence,  set  op  as 
u  ifshfr  by  Capuin-General  Etpeleta,  for  his  rsfasai 
a  paMith,  is  the  Diario  dt  la  Habana,  the  royal  order, 
vkick  «a)sjaed  him  and  his  subordinate  functionariee 
a  la  tktir  ntmost  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  the 
<iii  XnU.  That  apology  was  the  pretended  fear  of  in- 
nrmtiea  anonf  the  negroes. 

Bj  otending  the  powers  of  the  conrt  of  mixed  com- 
aMw,  coadnctcd,  as  Its  proceedings  have  always  been, 
ii  arid  eDafbmity  with  the  Spanish  principle  of  cloted 
Imn,  arilteo  pleadinfi^  and  teci^t  deliberations,  there 
<mU  W  no  pretence  for  the  fear  of  commotion,  or  of 
inpr  to  the  public  peace.  If  it  were  tuAired  to  consider 
Atdfil  right,  aader  the  existing  laws  of  Spain,  of  an 
ia?mKd  African  to  his  freedom,  after  the  fact  of  his 
kag  Itaded  In  the  island. 

U  ttit  simple  extention  of  the  powers  of  the  Conrt 
*<titfsagly  prcesed  on  the  Spanish  Government  by 
wkt  Nmiiter  at  Lord  Clarendon,  who  hat  to  often  re. 
tand  the  aasarancea  of  soccetsire  Administrations  of 
<^taneit  deaire  to  abolish  the  traffic,  the  argument 
smU  te  Bttrrly  irreaistible,  and  the  Court  of  Madrid 
•KiM  W  Aaoted  into  instant  compliance. 

It  itBaina  to  in^nire  what  would  bo  the  probable 
Art  rf  thia  extention  of  the  power  and  joritdiction  of 
ft*  Btnaa  roort  of  mixed  commiiaion, 

^  tnt  eontcf  tienca  arould  be  to  produce  a  radical 
iM  inciical  chaofc  in  the  legal  condiUoa  of  the  im- 
patri  AMctn.  Aa  matten  now  ttand,  the  mere  ftct  of 
the  toll  of  the  island  it  tundent  to  doom 


UiMptiTetaal  bandage.  One*  put  oo  thoia,  tht  in. 
MWtofthetlaTa.dealerar«ieenrad.  From  that  iattant, 
*«ilt*e  aiay  safely  be  transferred  into  another  ship,  and 
mteed  t»  any  other  point  of  her  Catholic  Majeety't  pot- 
■■isia.  Tbaacaforward  the  property  In  the  siare,  bar. 
't  tfoae  an  acquired,  and,  practically  tpeaking,  an 
"'(■••Mgni  right,  the  pretended  owner  may  laugh  a 
*Wi  ^nadron  of  Britith  croixert  to  acorn. 

Ifikeoidinary  courts  of  jiulice  would  but  do  their 
'■T,  tad  If  some  poor  Bozal  weie  put  into  a  position  to 
"■n  his  right  to  hit  personal  liberty  by  the  ordinary 
km  tf  jadicial  pracait,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he 
■«aU  ke  talitlad,  by  the  exittiog  law,  to  a  judgment  in 
^  bMw.  The  pottettor  of  the  tlare  might  be  com- 
l>U  to  peoTc  hit  right  of  dominion  oTer  him,  and  that 
■<tbt  SMld  not  be  npported  without  a  legal  title. 

Tit  aaly  nal  dsMculty  in  the  way  It  the  unwillingnett 
*  *•  pnUi*  fimctiaoariet,  the  judget  not  exoepted,  to 
orry  tkc  law  into  eOtet.  Strictly  tpeaking,  there  can  he 
ttlyl  right  of  ownership  in  a  Botal  negro,  under  the 
^■ttf  laart  of  the  !^panith  monarchy ;  and  if  the  Cap- 
1  had  not  been  prereiMed  by  teeret  counter- 
carrying  theee  iawt  into  tSett,  the  trade 
I  hag  ago  havt  been  cffectiully  tuppretied.    But— 


-"  Quid  legea  tine  moribiu 


Tanae  proficiont  V 
Mm»  certainly  the  public  bameoont,  wUch  notori- 


ously  exiet  under  the  very  windows  of  tkt  (aburtet  pa* 
lace  of  the  Viceroy,  cnuld  nerer  ban  Iwea  tuRiered  to  re> 
main  there  to  give  a  standing  lis  to  his  Ezcsllsncy't  pro> 
festions.  But  place  these  barracoont  where  yon  please, 
they  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  British  Com* 
missioners,  nor  of  the  superintendent  of  liberated  KM- 
cans. 

This  1*  the  frrand  feature  of  Mr  Tumbull'a 
plan ;  it  ia  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  mer- 
chants in  the  traffic.  To  carry  it  into  effect,  he 
propose*  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  should  be 
sent  on  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  Madrid.- 
We  cannot  fully  enter  upon  his  answers  to 
anticipated  objections.  Suffice  it,  that  the  great- 
est evil,  the  Jetting  loose  a  prodigious  number 
of  untutored  savages  (Bozals)  upon  society, 
would,  he  believes,  at  once  correct  itself,  as  the 
first  decision  of  the  emancipation  court  would 
seal  the  fate  of  the  traffic.  And  nature  in  the 
trial  he  proposes  is  her  own  witness.  It  Is  im-^ 
possible,  according  te  Mr  TumbuU,  to  mistake 
an  untamed  Bozal  for  a  Creole  slave. 

The  planters  and  proprietors  of  Cuba  are  not, 
like  those  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  absentees ; 
well-managed  estates  have  already  the  full  com> 
plement  of  slaves,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  are  fit  to  support  their  numbers.  The  white 
population  is  numerically  as  great  as  the  coloured 
population ;  and  the  native  proprietors  derive 
little  advantage  from  the  slave  trade,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  merchants  and  capitalists— • 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  American,  and  English. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment consider  the  maintenance  of  the  trade 
their  main  bold  over  the  discontented  colony; 
and  the  question  arises.  Will  the  Earl  of  Claran« 
don,  or  British  influence,  be  able  to  overooma 
this  crooked  and  selfish  policy,  and  substitute 
sincere  desire  for  hollow  pretence  in  putting 
for  ever  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  ?  But  again, 
Portugal  remains  an  obstacle,  if  not  directly,  yet 
indirectly,  frem  the  interests  of  its  merchants  in 
the  mere  trade  of  carrying  the  victims.  Mr 
Turnbull  remarks : — 

The  motives  of  the  Spanish  Government  for  forcing  the 
tlave  trade  on  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  however  inds> 
ftntlble  in  the  face  of  lolemn  treatiee,  and  in  de6anct  of 
the  laws  of  humanity,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  dignlled 
and  respectable,  when  compared  with  the  wretched  inoen« 
tires  which  stimulate  the  Government  of  Lisbon  to  cover 
and  protest  this  atroeiout  traiBc  No  national  interest 
can  now  be  pleaded  by  Portugal  for  the  eonlinnaaoe  of 
this  trade.  The  transatlantic  colonies,  to  which  the 
formerly  carried  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  cultlrating  the 
soil,  have  separated  ttom  (he  moiher^conntry ;  and  the 
African  coloniea,  from  which  sitvet  are  now  carried, 
an  impoverished  and  depopulated,  and  kept  in  a  stats  of 
barbarism  by  the  practice.  The  African  seas  and  tht 
Atlantic  iwarm  with  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  Portugal, 
and  loaded  deep  with  human  Tietlms.  Such  It  the 
truthftil  and  energetic  language  csnsuntly  addressed  te' 
the  government  of  her  most  Faithful  Majeaty,  a  govern- 
ment which  hat  received  from  Great  Britain  upwards  of 
£6,000,000  turling  at  the  price  of  an  act  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

It  It  to  continue  the  profltt  9f  the  men  carrying  tmdev 
and  the  previont  proitt  «■  the  bnslnett  of  kidnapping  in 
tht  interior  of  AfVica,  that  Portugal  haa  tteeptd  herself 
in  all  thia  degradation.  In  1887,  forty^eight,  and  in 
183A,  forty-four  veaeels,  under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  tn« 
tared  the  port  of  the  Havana,  after  having  landed  tlavts 
in  tb«  neighbourhood.    The  aTenge  asromcd  by  LaiA 
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Pklffl«nitmi  i*i  that  eacli  tmwI  niiiat  Iatc  introdiier4i  on 
the  UTenige,  443  iUtm,  which  would  make  tht  number 
landed  bjr  Portagofw  tgtnej  near  the  Harana,  daring 
the  two  ycart  in  qoeition,  amount  to  not  leaa  than 
40,700  alaTca. 

Mr  Turnbull  considers  these  numbers  over- 
rated,  but  he  admits  a  very  high  average  ;  and 
the  Portuguese  trade  with  the  Brazils  is  still 
greater  than  the  trade  with  Cuba.  In  1837, 
ninetf-three  slavers,  under  the  flag  of  Portugal, 
and  in  1838,  eightj-four,  under  the  same  flag, 
entered  the  harbour  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  with 
cargoes,  a*  they  are  termed,  amounting  to 
78,300  slaves.  This  does  not  include  the  AfrU 
cant  brought  to  the  other  harbours  of  Cuba  and 
the  Brazils,  nor  yet  those  vessels  captured  and 
condemned  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  those  foundering 
at  sea,  but  onlj  those,  upwards,  by  the  lowest 
estimate,  of  100,000  souls,  landed  at  the  Havana 
and  Rio.  Mr  Buxton,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
made  the  whole  number  of  the  Africans,  annually 
embarked,  above  800,000.  In  the  year  1838, 
thirty  captured  slave  ships  were  brought  before 
the  court  of  mixed  commissioners^  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  we  shall  see  the  result : — 

The  Dutch  and  Braxilian  Comminionen  enjoyed  a 
aiueenre ;  the  calendar  of  their  eourti  piewnted  a  maiden 
asaixe ;  bnt  althoofh  (everal  of  tlie  thi^y  ilaren  were 
condemned  in  the  Spanish  court,  as  being  liable,  under 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  lt»  merealoria,  to  be  treated 
aa  Spantardf,  and  ao  to  lie  nibject  to  the  conditione  of 
the  treaty,  it  i*  a  remarlcable  fact,  tliat  every  one  of 
them  profiiaaed  to  be  Portugueee,  and  wa*  prorided  with 
Fortufueae  papen. 

Serenteen  were  condemned  in  the  Fortngneie  conrt, 
becanae  the  Act  of  their  being  fail  of  alaves  at  the  mo- 
nent  of  capture  wai  irreaistible.  One  wai  alio  con- 
demned, although  Portugaeee,  becanee  it  wae  proved 
that  ahe  bad  slaTce  on  board  during  the  particular  voy- 
age in  the  courae  of  which  ehe  was  detained.  One,  the 
Camoei,  eicapeU  condemnation  in  conaequence  of  an 
irregularity  which  will  lie  noticed  in  another  place; 
and  the  other  eleven  were  deprived  of  the  aheltar  of  the 
Portagnaae  flag  and  condemned  in  the  Spaniah  Court,  on 
the  ground  that  their  ownership  and  courae  of  trade  had 
brought  them  within  the  reach  of  the  Spaniah  treaty.  Not 
one  of  the  whole  number  waa  really  Portagueae.  Poor 
of  them  were  proved  to  be  Brasilian,  and  the  remaining 
twenty^^iz  were  undoubtedly  Spanbli. 

Of  the  thirty  alaven  in  qoeation,  aevenleen  received 
their  Portagueae  paaaporta  at  the  Cape  de  Vetd  ialanda, 
four  at  the  ialanda  of  Princea  and  St  Thomaa  on  the  Afri- 
can coaat,  two  at  St  Panl  de  Loando,  three  from  the  Por- 
tuguese Conaal-General  at  Rio  de  JAieiro,  three  from  the 
Portuguese  Conaul-Oeneral  at  Cadiz,  and  one  at  Liabon. 

Until  the  slave  trade  ceases  to  be  profitable,  it 
is  in  vain  to  look  for  its  complete  extinution, 
anymore  than  that  of  any  other  contraband 
trade,  although  the  extension  of  the  treaty  to  the 
object  pointed  out  above  would  doubtless  be  an 
immense  step  towards  destroying  its  temptations. 
The  author  fully  eoncurs  with  Mr  Buxton  in 
considering  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 
increased  by  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  the 
trade.  This  indeed  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  risks  incurred. 

In  all  that  Mr  Buxton  relstea  of  the  increaaed  horrors 
of  the  middle  paaaage,  I  perfectly  concur.  The  space  al- 
lowed is  less,  the  crowding  and  mortality  fiir  greater  on 
board  a  Baltimore  clipper,  built  expreaaly  for  fsat  aailing, 
than  nnder  the  old  ayatem  of  iicenae  and  inapeetion,  when 
eonctaiaMnt  and  escap*  war*  not  necessary  eonditiona  to 


the  s1ave.tTader*a  profit.    « I  think,"  says  Mr  JacVsM, 

one  of  the  judges  in  the  coart  of  mixed  commiwian  at 
Sierra  Leone — « I  think  the  sufferings  of  those  post 
alavas  ate  greatly  aggravated  by  the  eouiae  adopted  ;  far 
the  trade  ia  now  illegal,  and,  therefore,  whatever  is  dona, 
ia  done  clandestinely ;  they  are  packed  more  like  halea  of 
gooda  on  board  than  human  iMinga ;  and  the  general  cal- 
culation ia,  that  if  in  three  adventures  one  socoeed,  the 
owners  are  wall  paid."  This  estimate  ia  much  nearer 
the'  mark  tlun  that  of  Mr  Bazton,  and  it  offers  a  atrik. 
ing  conflrmation  of  the  relative  valne  Iietween  the  alare 
before  emiwrkation  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  aa  tmderatood 
at  the  Havana,  and  the  aame  alave  after  the  dealer  haa 
incurred  the  risk  and  expenae  of  the  voyage,  and  haa 
landed  hia  victim  alive  and  in  a  marketable  condition  sb 
the  sboiea  of  the  iaiand. 

But  it  is  calculated  that  two  out  of  every  three 
adventures  succeed,  while  one  succeeding'  would 
at  least  prevent  loss.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
protect  the  long  line  of  coast,  stretching  to  above 
8,000  miles  in  the  Spaniah  islands  and  the  Brazils, 
Mr  Turnbull,  as  a  subordinate,  and  immediately 
practicable  improvement  of  the  system,  suggests: 

Increau  the  numlwrof  cmizenon  the  coaat  of  Africa; 
conBne  their  attention  to  that'  coaat  alone,  the  extent  of 
which  ia  already  far  leaa  than  that  of  the  Spaniah  ialanda 
and  the  Brazila  now  watched  to  inefficiently ;  give  the 
commandera,  by  meana  of  head-money  and  tonnage- 
money,  in  rsaaonabls  proportinua,  a  direct  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  alavera,  with- 
out aa  well  aa  with  their  cargoea  on  Iward  ;  and  I  aee  no 
reason  to  despair  of  the  slave-dealers'  profit  being  anoilii- 
lated.  Not  only  must  the  commanders  of  cruizen  be 
stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  profit,  but  they  must  be 
protected  fitim  the  risk  of  ruin  to  which  they  are  now 
exposed  by  the  unfavoarable  issue  of  an  action  of  damagei 
at  the  auit  of  the  slave-dealer ;  who,  having  escaped  coiu 
demnation  under  favour  of  the  lottery  which  has  been 
gravely  established  in,  the  courts  of  mized  commission, 
thinks  fit  to  pursue  the  unfortunate  captor  to  giatify  hia 
vindictive  feelinga;  to  put  money  in  hia  pocket;  or  per- 
hapa,  on  a  broader  principle,  to  damp  the  zeal  of  our 
commanders  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  mast  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that,  by  engaging  In  the  work  of 
suppression,  we  become  morally  Iraand  to  do  it  effectually ; 
aa  in  going  to  war  with  insuiBcient  means,  our  interfer- 
ence only  serves  to  increase  its  horrors  and  procrsstinal* 
its  issue. 

Mr  Turnbull  believes  that,  though  'tatoney  is 
an  abomination,  not  to  be  named  as  a  stimuliu 
to  the  officers  of  the  navy  to  do  their  duty — who, 
of  course,  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  prise, 
money — an  allowance  of  head-money,  or  tonnage- 
money,  to  the  captors  of  sla«'e  ships,  would  soon 
produce  the  due  effect. 

Wemay  notice,  incidentally,  that  now,  we  trust, 
slaves  can  no  more  breathe  in  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land than  in  the  air  of  England ;  and  that  a  alsve- 
trader  being  driven  into  Jamaica  for  want  of  sea 
worthiness,  the  freedom  of  the  Africans  on  board 
was  not  considered  a  fit  question  for  the  legal  tri- 
bunals. They  were  held — ^by  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  it  is  one  which,  we  make  no  doubt, 
will  be  affirmed  by  the  Judges,  should  it  ever  be 
tried — they  were  held  indefeasibly  fre«  by  the 
mere  landing  on  the  soil ;  which  now  partakes  of 
the  virtue  of  the  mother-land,  in  conferring 
liberty  by  its  breath  and  its  touch. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper  than  by 
shewing  how  the  American  merchants — thoa«  of 
a  country  where,  if  slavery  still  exists  in  all  its 
deformity,  the  trade  is  prohibited — contrive  to 
tuta  its  profits,  and  eluda  the  law  :— 
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IW  feimi,  •  tKip  of  460  toni  bnrtbcn,  haviiif  been 
Wi  •!  Baltimora  in  the  early  part  of  1838,  ezpreuly 
Ibr  llu  piirpote  of  enga{ln{  In  the  slare  trade^  arrired  at 
tt  Uiraaa  on  tlM  4lb  of  Augnst,  in  that  year,  and  sailed 
ftia  iknee^  riiordy  afierwarda,  under  American  eol> 
an.  Ha  arriral  and  equipment  produced  no  email 
MatkNi,  ai.  before  learing  the  port,  ihe  wai  raid,  with 
W  ai|o,  to  have  eoft  hf  r  owners,  the  notorious  Mazorra, 
ml  I  Fieachinan  of  the  name  of  Oaatier,  no  len  than 
UMM  doUara.  Un  her  return,  four  months  a<ter> 
mik,  At  bnofht,  herself,  the  first  intellifenee  of  haTinf 
mkaiked  the  onprecedeoted  number  of  1100  negroes; 
iktarrifon  of  whom,  SdO  in  nnmber,  were  successfully 
liaM,  aecwithatandinf  the  presence  of  serersi  of  her 
KiJM;'i  cmixera  on  the  coast.  She  returned  into  port 
nkr  Peiti|nese  eolonra ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
saaaf  iatelligent  persona,  whether,  durint  the  short 
ftrisd  sf  kcr  absence,  she  coald  have  had  time  to  proceed 
10  u;  Faitafueie  settlement,  for  the  pnrpoje  of  effrctinf 
iW  psunded  change  in  her  registry.  Even  without  this 
Uf,  the  meamrea  taken  by  her  owners  for  securing  a 
(■{s  against  her  arriral  on  the  coast,  must  either  have 
tas  wcsdingly  wall  ooneerted,  or  eUe  the  whole  Toyage 
■rt  kare  keen  attended  with  the  most  extraordinary 
p«l  laclt.  It  was  asserted  and  beliered  at  the  Harana, 
tbtas  lea  than  200,000  dollars  had  been  cleared  by  thia 
^Hb  sdraHare.  I  am  disposed  to  beliere,  however,  that 
Ail  Is  sa  enggeiation  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  which, 
i<w  sll,  Icares  ample  enconiagement  for  the  prosecution 
ifnch  ladeitakinga. 
Th  hcts  which  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence  with 
*•  Aasricsa  consul  were  the  notoriety  with  which  a 
hip  nasi  like  the  Vtmu,  built  at  Baltimore,  had  ar> 
DTri  Inss  the  United  Sutes,  and  sailed  on  a  slaTing  roy. 
>p  sadcr  iha  flag  of  that  nation,  together  with  Ihe  be. 
^■ksissTcial  American  citizens  had  embarked  in  her 
iMtke  Harana,  bad  been  preeent  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
<>t>,  «hn  the  sUtcs  were  taken  on  board,  and  had  also 
■nsBsl  their  landing  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of 
(^  It  was  reported,  also,  that  the  Ventu  had  been 
'i'lti  on  the  eoul  of  Africa,  still  shewing  her  American 
"••an,  fcy  the  olBcera  of  a  British  crnlzer,  who  inquired 
*^  tksy  arere  doing  there,  and  receired  for  answer, 
^  iWy  were  Americans,  and  that,  as  for  the  English, 
>■  ■«  ae  business  of  theirs.  It  was  eren  made  a  subject 
'^•sa,  that  althoogb  one  of  the  Britieb  cruizers  on  the 
"■  M  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Fenut,  and  had 
""■Ur  Men  her  recsivs  part  of  her  cargo  on  board,  yet 
teach  was  her  superiority  in  sailing,  it  was  found  im> 
^Us  10  esme  up  with  her  on  the  attempt  being  made 
Ofificbae.  While  the  Fcmu  remained  at  the  HaTsna, 
**  **s  Tisited  and  examined  by  Commander  PrsMr  of 
**'■*•<  and  other  officers  of  her  Majesty's  navy. 
<M  Psrtagnase  papera  with  which  she  returned  were 
•d  a  te  those  of  a  roleran  alaTer  too  old  for  the  AM. 
'■nds,  which,  in  the  course  of  her  criminal  career, 
{^"^  udar  many  a  fisg,  and  ibr  erery  flag  had  a 
■■■I  afias.  She  had  been  originally  the  French 
'Tw'M  BcnUloit,   Agi  /,  subsequently  the  Spanish 


ship  EiiTopa,  afterwtkrdi  th«  Spanish  ship  Ahrta,  vui, 
Soally,  the  Portngnee*  ship  Duquesa  de  Braganta,  the 
name  which  the  rentw  aisumea  in  order  to  have  th* 
benefit  of  her  Portuguese  papers,  without  the  trouble  or 
expense  of  going  to  purchase  them. 

In  these  circumatandes,  the  Britieh  Commii- 
lioners  at  the  Havana,  and  lent  there  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  assisting  in  the  suppreseioa  of 
slarerj,  communicated  the  facts  to  the  American 
Consul,  Mr  Twist,  who  affected  to  treat  the  com- 
plaint as  an  "  insult"  and  "  outrage"  to  the 
American  GoTernment,  offered  by  Commissioners, 
who  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  This  tone  of  bluster,  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  highly  acceptable 'at  Wash, 
ington,  where  great  praise  was  bestowed  on  the 
spirit  shewn  by  the  Consul  In  this  affair.  The 
retort  or  taunt  which  he  employed  in  reference 
to  the  amount  of  British  fabrics,  made  expressly 
for  the  African  trade,  and  which  were  daily  under 
his  eyes  at  the  Havana,  and  also  under  those  of 
the  Commissioners,  must,  we  fear,  be  submitted 
to,  the  humiliating  fact  being  quite  undeniable. 

As  a  work  on  Cuba,  its  history,  commerce,  in- 
ternal  condition,  and  prospects,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  given  any  account  of  this  volume, 
which  we  have  merely  gone  into  in  connexion 
with  the  slave  trade,  and  the  author's  scheme  for 
its  abolition, — a  scheme  which  we  consider  worthy 
of  attention  and  of  endeavour.  With  his  san- 
guine anticipation'  of  its  results  we  elose  this 
notice,  hinting  what  a  capital  market  the  crimps 
for  the  planters  of  Demerara  and  Surinam,  and 
other  places,  might  then  find  at  the  Havana, 
in  which  to  procure,  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  labourer*,  of  a  much  more  valuable  descrip. 
tion  to  them  than  Hill  Coolies.  The  systematic 
conversion  of  kidnapped  Africans  into  tabourer$. 
is  an  evil  to  be  foreseen  and  guarded  against. 

The  fate  of  the  slave  trade  will  be  decided  irretriev- 
ably by  the  first  decree  of  emancipation  pronounced  by 
the  court  Conrince  the  trader  that  his  goods  are  no 
longer  marketable,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  be  will 
not  inveet  his  capital  in  the  unpiofitable  enterpriee.  The 
clipper  builders  of  Baltimore  will  have  no  moit  orders  t 
their  ruffian  crews  will  be  compelled  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  moderate  wages  of  lawful  commerce ;  and 
the  cold-blooded  conntiDg-house  murderers  of  Rio  and 
the  Havana,  cut  off  from  the  exorbitant  profits  of  man- 
selling,  mnst  seek  some  new  inrsatmsnt  for  their  ill-got, 
gains. 


MEMOIRS  OP  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

BY  JOHN  BOWBINO. 


rxsT  ui. 
"  A  dreomstanee,"  to  use  Bentham's  words, 
■■  18S7,  "  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  forma- 
*>•■  ef  my  character  was  this.  I  had  been  a  short 
I'M,  Mag  then  about  eight  years  old,  at  West- 
■■Mtr  Sdiool,  boarding  with  Mrs  Morell.  The 
^Mat  contained  quite  as  many  boarders  as  it 
*m14  (sareniently  hold.  It  was  a  large  rumb- 
'"g  •'ifice,  each  as  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
'**n  was  a  sort  of  irregular  central  spot,  with 
f'*MMM,  in  the  anatomical  sense,  issuing  from 
>t  it  wiMu  directions.  Some  of  the  rooms  were 


occupied  singly  by  boys  belonging  to  aristocrat- 
ical  families ;  who,  of  course,  paid  in  proportion. 
One  was  the  son  of  the  then  Duke  of  Portland, 
named  Edward,  who  occupied  as  many  as  two,  if 
not  three,  rooms.  In  the  room  in  which  1  lodged 
there  were  three  beds.  One  of  these  I  shared 
with  different  bedfellows ;  who,  in  the  course  of  • 
dozen  months,  were  changed  perhaps  half  as  many 
times.  This  bed  waa  on  the  one  side  of  two  win- 
dows, between  which  was  stationed  a  bureau,  be- 
longing to  one  of  us ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  th* 
farthest  window  was  nnother  bed,  occopied  bj 
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two  boy»,  who  were  from  two  to  four  yean  older 
th»n  I.  One  of  them  was  named  Mitfurd,  and 
nay,  for  aught  I  know,  be  (till  living,  (1887.) 
Not  long  ago,  I  remember  meeting  him  in  St 
James'  Park ;  I  on  foot,  as  usual ;  he  on  horse- 
back. He  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  country 
gentleman  ;  I  believe  of  Suffolk :  but  having  lived 
rather  too  fast,  both  for  pocket  and  constitution, 
he  was  glad  to  accept  an  office  as  one  of  the  four 
chief  clerks  of  the  Treasury  ;  in  which  capaeity  I 
often  saw  him ;  and  he  was  of  considerable  use 
to  me  in  my  Panopticon  discussions.  His  bed- 
fellow WAS  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Cotton  ;  one  of 
the  Cottons  of  Cheshire-  Not  many  years  since, 
I  heard  of  his  being  alive,  in  the  character  of  a 
reverend  divine,  clothed  in  one  of  the  rich  sine- 
cures to  which  his  lineage  gave  him  so  incontest- 
able a  title.  I  had  not  been  long  at  school,  sta- 
tioned in  that  same  chamber,  when,  having  stood 
out  for  the  foundation,  and  obtained  admission  to 
it,  he  became  an  occasional  visiter,  sometimes  for 
days  together,  at  the  boarding-house,  where  he 
had  formerly  lived,  and  resumed  his  former  si- 
tuation of  bedfellow  to  Mitford.  While  I  was 
lying  in  bed,  I  heard,  from  his  mouth,  stories 
which  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  my  mind ; 
stories  of  his  own  inveption  ;  but  in  which  the 
heroes  and  heroines  were  models  of  kindness  and 
beneficence.  They  exhibited  the  quality  to  which 
I  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  effective  benevo- 
lence ;  and  I  became  enamoured  of  that  virtue. 
I  remember  forming  solemn  resolutions,  that  if 
ever  I  possessed  the  means,  I  would  be  an  example 
of  that  excellence,  which  appeared  so  attractive 
to  me.  1  lost  sight  of  my  unconscious  instructor 
in  after  life :  but,  in  my  controversies  with 
Government  on  the  Panopticon  project,  I  was 
thrown  into  contact  with  a  brother  of  that  Cotton; 
and  Mitford  was  stationed  in  the  very  next  box 
to  him.  Thus  I  found  two  very  important  and 
influential  friends;  to  whom  afterwards  was  added 
a  third,  Mr  Ramus,  whose  father  had  occupied 
some  office  about  the  King's  person — the  Billy 
Ramus,  I  believe,  of '  Peter  Pindar' — he  himself 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  autobiography  of  Mrs 
Badderly,  When  I  was  doomed  to  continual 
■olioitations  at  the  foot  of  Mr  Long,  then  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Treasury  Chambers,  I 
bethought  myself  on*  day  of  drawing  up,  as  a 
last  expedient,  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  my 
petition.  I  shewed  it  to  Mr  Ramus,  asking  him 
to  advise  whether  I  might  venture  to  present 
•uoh  an  instrument,  and  whether  the  letter  1  had 
written  would  answer  the  purpose.  It  was  not 
twenty  lines,  and  the  request  was  simple  enough  : 
but  I  used  in  the  letter  a  phrase  I  had  met  with, 
'  for  the  information  of  their  Lnrdihips.'  He  ex- 
pressed himself  '  enraptured'  with  the  formula. 
He  mentioned  it  t6  other  parties  at  the  Treasury, 
M  evidence  of  transcendent  talent  and  aptitude 
ft»r  business.  I  never  have  been  so  lauded  for 
great  things  as  for  this  very  little  thing ;  and,  in 
troth,  it  has  often  been  my  lot,  when  my  mind 
has  been  stretched  to  accomplish  the  must  im- 
portant objects  on  the  most  important  occasions, 
to  have  had  less  encouragement  aad  pnuae  than 


for  some  trifling  or  almost  useless  perfarmanc«. 
I  recollect  once,  when  a  question  was  referred  t« 
me,  which  found  me  in  a  state.of  the  most  alaria. 
ing  ignorance,  I  contrived,  by  a  mixture  of  in- 
dustry and  good  fortune,  to  obtain  the  reputation 
of  extraordinary  learning  and  knowledge:  bnta 
great  reputation  may  be  reared  on  a  very  oarrow 
foundation." 

When  a  very  little  child,  having  been  eseetted 
by  his  grandmother  ttom  Browning  Hill  to  Ando- 
ver,  Bentham  was  left  in  an  upper  story,  and  taw, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  the  water  in  lh« 
hand-basin  had  been  converted  into  a  oaks  of 
ice.  It  was  the  winter  season,  and  ice  was  every- 
where abundant,  so  that  he  thought  he  mifht 
indulge  the  fancy  of  seeing  what  would  happen 
if  he  threw  the  ice-cake  out  of  the  window.  He 
flung  it  out.  It  broke,  of  course,  into  a  thonssnd 
pieces.  The  little  boy's  heart  throbbed  wiUi  joy ; 
but  the  joy  was  soon  overclouded  with  the  tboaght 
that  mischief  hsd  been  done.  The  associstion 
between  the  ice  and  the  hand-basin  was  so  strong 
in  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  fancy  hiaielf 
blameless ;  and  he  was  long  tormented  by  the 
fear  of  discovery  and  its  consequence*.  Through- 
out life,  the  apprehension  of  blame  was  strong 
in  Bentham's  mind.  An  expression  of  disples- 
snre  from  those  with  whom  he  associated  wosld 
at  any  time  have  sorely  distressed  him.  His 
dread  of  punishment  was  extreme  ;  and  he  vu 
never  visited  by  corporeal  punishment  from  any 
hand  whatsoever.  I  remember  once  putting  the 
question — "  Were  you  ever  chastised  at  school  ?" 
and  he  answered  with  great  earnestness— 
"  Oh,  never !  never !  never ! — never  punished  by 
master — never  engaged  in  any  the  blight^t  sliir- 
mish  with  any  boy,  except  once,  when  at  West- 
minster-School. "They  snrreunded  a  ladnsmed 
William  Sewell  and  myself,  and  forced  upon  us 
a  sort  of  hostile  encounter.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  then  or  afterwards  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  whom  his  father  appointed  to 
one  of  the  six  clerkships  in  Chancery." 

This  Sir  Thomas  Sewell  had  been,  at  one  time, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Bentham's  father ;  and 
of  that  intimacy  old  Bentham  frequently  boasted 
to  his  son.  He  had,  for  his  town  residence,  one 
of  the  tall  houses  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Square  ;  und, 
for  his^country  abode,  an  estate  he  had  purchased 
atOttershaw,  in  Surrey.  At  Ottershaw,  BeDtham 
once  dined,  being  conducted  thither,  not  by  hit 
father,  but  by  Chamberlain  Clarke,  and  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Thomas  as  "  the  son  of  his  old  friend.' 
This  was  the  first  time  of  his  seeing  a  gentleman 
of  whom  his  father  had  been  constantly  spealting 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  as  one  with  whom 
he  Was  closely  allied.  They  had,  as  he  stated, 
marked  out  their  course  together  by  mutual  un- 
derstanding, and  for  mutual  help :  Sewell  to  be- 
come a  barrister — Bentham  (senior)  to  be  an 
attorney.  Sewell's  circumstances  were  very  nar- 
row :  he  had  about  X70  a-vear ;  and,  when  he 
entered  into  his  chambers,  they  were  papered  by 
the  hands  of  the  two  young  men,  in  order  to  save 
expense.  Sewell  was  a  scholar.  Be  wrote  sn 
essay  on  speech  and  grammar.     It  bad  seme 
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ntrit,  bat  not  of  a  transcendent  character.  It, 
tomvcr,  served  at  an  introdnction  to  a  gentle- 
MD,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married,  and 
wko  brought  him  a  fortune  of  £15,000.  He  had 
jmriously  reached  some  eminence  in  his  profes- 
^OB.  Among  the  presents  he  received  from  the 
Isads  of  hit  fnture  bride,  was  a  silver  cork. 
Mt««,  wholly  inefficient  for  its  intended  use,  but 
wUeli  he  constantly  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
tdliiig  bis  guests  from  whom  he  received  It,  its 
itaptitude  for  cork- drawing  giving  him  daily 
Mtation  to  dilate  upon  it.  He  never  visited  Mr 
Beatfatm,  senior,  nor  Mr  Bentham  him ;  and  the 
"tarn  pnpi,  lam  propinque"  was  a  matter  of 
pest  mystery  and  embarrassment  to  Bentham, 
jonior.  It  never  entered  'his  mind,  he  said,  to 
tkink  of  blaming  his  father.  Such  a  thought  he 
vonld  {lave  ignominiously  expelled  as  a  thought 
of  dn  and  guilt:  but  when  turning  over,  in  after 
lift,  his  own  prospects  for  futurity,  "  the  inti- 
■tte  friend  of  his  father,  the  Master  of  the 
RoUt,"  often  occurred  to  him  as  one  from  whom 
be  might  have  looked  for  a  helping  hand. 

Thomas  Scwell,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  mar- 
tied  a  lady  of  quality  of  the  family  of  the  Earl 
•f  Loath,  in  Ireland.  She  had  more  rank  than 
mooey,  and  her  husband  soon  got  into  the  King's 
Bench.  A  second  son  was  a  midshipman,  who  was 
sons  of  the  brightest.  IVlien  he  was  examined  for 
Us  grade,  he  was  asked  what  he  would  do'in  a  cer- 
tain case  of  naval  manoeuvre?  He  was  silent. 
The  examiner  then  inquired — "  Would  you  use  a 
messenger  ?"  (A  messenger  is  a  nautical  term  for 
ioate  sort  of  rope.)  "  No !"  said  he,  "  I  would 
s8b4  ny  own  servant."  One  son  (William)  was 
•lira,  in  1887,  and  holding  the  Sis  Clerkship  in 
tht  Court  of  Chancery,  given  to  him  by  his  father. 
Sir  Thomas,  like  most  of  the  lawyers  of  his  time, 
vat  a  man  of  narrow  mind,  and  of  rough,  vaunt- 
big,  and  imperious  manners.  He  took  the  occasion 
•f  Bentham's  visit  with  Chamberlain  Clarke,  to 
give  Mm  a  tort  of  rhetorical  pedagogical  lec- 
tue  in  the  shape  of  instructions  as  to  what  he 
NgM  to  read  ;  which  instructions  were  the  sub- 
jcA-aatter  of  many  a  future  joke  between  Clarke 
siihiscMnpaaion.  "  Read  Xenophon,  the  great- 
M  general,  the  greatest  philosopher,  the  great- 
Mt  hiatvrian  ^  read  such  a  one,  and  then  fol- 
iMei  a  pompons  and  inappropriate  description 
ef  tfce  aaUM>r.  Some  time  after,  Bentham  met 
fiff  Thomas  at  a  Manor  Court.  He  (Bentham) 
etrricd  with  him  a  little  volume  of  Epietetnt,  in 
the  original  tongue  ;  and  he  produced  it  in  Sir 
TbsMsir  preeenee,  with  the  design  of  ingratiat- 
litUMsalf  with  the  g^eat  man,  and  of  shewing 
ttM  Us  Mg^gestions,  as  to  classical  reading,  had 
Mlheen  ^rown  away :  but  the  scheme  failed— 
ktlttkae  aetiee— he  gave  Bentham  no  invitation. 

faUBeola's  Inn,  stand,  or  stood,  contiguous 
^'tW  BMither,  two  bouses  with  balls  on  them. 
fli^  ««e«  among  the  fruits  of  the  genius  of 
V^Ml  th«  architect,  (father  of  Michael  Angelo 
l^bl^)  wh«  hmAjftom  these  and  other  buildings, 
"  Ite  aehriqnet  of  Ball  Taylor.  One  of 
*••  bnilt  for  Sir  Thomas  Sewell. 
«r  MM  Hwned  down,  and  was  tiien 


rebuilt  In  its  present  form.  Many  were  the 
changes  in  the  occupiers  of  these  houses  ;  and  Mr 
Barton,  an  eminent  solicitor,  succeeded  Sir  Tho. 
mas  Sewell.  LordJCenyon  followed  Mr  Barton. 
Abbott's  (Lord  Colchester's)  elder  brother,  when 
he  bought  his  great  office  and  married,  occupied 
the  other,  and  died  there  in  179S.  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  was  then  the  abode  of  high  life. 

Bentham  took  no  walk  into  the  country,  as  a 
boy,  of  which  he  did  not  retain  a  recollection  as 
a  man.  In  reading  to  him  some  of  the  Memo- 
randa of  his  father's  diary,  he  at  once  recalled 
the  most  minute  circumstances.  One  day  I  re- 
marked to  him  a  note — "  Went  with  Jerry  to  the 
Creek."  "Well" said he,"doIrememberit.  Itwas 
a  voyage  par  terre  et  par  mer.  I  passed  through 
great  perils.  It  was  a  memorable  day,  indeed, 
whose  history  I  related  to  the  boys  at  Westmin- 
ster, when  I  got  back.  In  crossing  the  swamp 
of  a  meadow,  we  were  attacked  by  a  bull.  We 
had  incurred  the  indignation  of  his  bullship,  and 
my  father  took  me  in  his  arms  and  threw  me 
over  a  gate.  The  bull  vented  his  indignation 
against  the  gate ;  but  it  passed  harmless  by  me. 
Such  was  the  land  adventure ;  the  water  ad- 
venture was  this : — Our  boat  passed  ander  the 
rope  by  which  a  vessel  was  moored,  and  I  should 
have  been  thrown  overboard  and  drowned  if  I  had 
not  dipped  my  head.  Two  awful  perils  in  oneday." 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
the  insertion  of  many  circumstances,  in  them- 
selves trivial,  but  which  had  their  influence  on 
the  colour  and  character  of  Bentham's  mind. 
It  were  well  if  anecdotes  of  childhood  were 
more  diligently  collected ;  and  if  the  seemingly 
small  events  of  early  life  were  more  thoughtfully 
watched  and  studied,  both  by  parents  and  ob- 
servers. And  in  the  case  of  Bentham,  I  scruple 
the  less ;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  accuracy  of 
his  recollection  was  wonderful;  and,  on  the 
other,  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  passing  drcumstances  upon  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  His  huma- 
nity to  animals  was  among  his  prominent  vir- 
tues. Their  susceptibilities  to  pain  and  pleasure 
he  studied,  and  made  the  constant  subject  of  his 
care.  He  knew  very  well  that  legislation  conld 
not  put  a  stop  to  many  of  the  sufferings  to  which 
they  are  condemned :  but  he  always  insisted  oq 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
miserie:)  of  the  brute  creation.  One  anecdote 
I  will  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  We  had  a  servant,  whose  name  was  Martha : 
a  woman  of  kindness  and  gentleness  ;  and  the 
kindness  of  her  temper  ameliorated  mine.  One 
day,  whUe  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  went  into  the 
kitchen.  Some  earwigs  were  running  about. 
I  laid  hold  of  them,  and  put  them  into  the  can- 
dle. Martha  gave  me  a  sharp  rebuke,  and  asked 
me,  how  I  should  like  to  be  so  used  myself. 
The  rebuke  was  not  thrown  away.  About  this 
time,  a  neighbouring  decayed  gentleman,  of 
the  name  of  Vernon,  came  to  pay  a  morning  visit 
to  my  grandmother.  By  way  of  recommending 
himself  to  my  fsrour,  he  bron^t  with  him,  in 
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liu  pocket,  s  toy  of  bis  own  manufaetare.  It 
was  a  cage  for  the  reception  of  fliea,  formed  by 
two  horizontal  dices  of  cork,  connected  together 
by  uprights  composed  of  pins.  All  but  one  were 
fixed — that  one  was  moveable — and  the  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  catching  the  miserable  animals 
and  cramming  them  into  the  cage,  till  it  would 
hold.no  more.  Sometimes  thej  got  in  with  all 
their  limbs ;  sometimes  with  one  or  all,  or  any 
nuniber  between  one  and  all,  torn  off.  When  I 
Lad  4imgsed  myself  with  the  instrument  for  some 
minutes,  •  train  of  reflection  came  across  me ;  the 
result  was  an  abhorrence  of  the  invention,  coupled 
with  a  feeling  not  far  short  of  abhorrence  for 
the  inventor  aiid  donor." 

Bentham  mentioned  another  circumstance, 
connected  with  his  feelings  towards  animals,  in 
the  following  manner  :— 

"  My  uncle's  house,  in  Hampshire,  was 
the  scene  of  a  very  useful  lesson.  A  per- 
sonage, of  no  small  importance  in  the  family, 
was  a  dog  named  Busy.  He  was  a  model  of 
the  conjunction  of  fidelity  and  surlinesa.  A 
very  slight  cause  sufficed  to  elicit  from  him  a 
loud  and  long- continued  growl.  No  beggar 
durst  approach  the  house.  1  myself  stood  in  no 
inconsiderable  awe  of  him.  One  day  1  thought 
to  find  amusement  in  fomenting  a  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  another  dog.  While  1  was  thus 
employed,  up  came  my  uncle,  and  reprimanded 
Bie  for  my  cruelty.  I  felt  it  bitterly;  for  it  was 
the  only  token  of  displeasure  I  ever  experienced 
from  him,  from  the  day  of  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1784.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  though  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

"  During  my  visits  to  Barking,  up  to  the  time 
of  my  grandmother's  death,  when  1  was  aboutthir- 
teen  years  old,  I  used  to  be  her  bedfellow.  The 
dinner  hour  being  as  early  as  two  o'clock,  she 
bad  a  regular  supper,  which  was  served  up  in  her 
own  sleeping  room,  and,  immediately  after  finish- 
ing it,  she  went  to  bed.  Of  her  supper,  I  was 
not  admitted  to  partake,  nor  was  the  privation 
a  matter  of  much  regret.  I  had  what  I  prefer- 
red— a  portion  of  gooseberry  pie ;  hers  was  a 
acrag  of  mutton,  boiled  with  pwsley  and  butter. 
I  do  not  remember  any  variety. 

"  My  amusements  consisted  in  building 
bouses  with  old  cards,  and  sometimes  playing  at 
'Beat  the  knave  out  of  doors,'  with  my  grand- 
mother. My  time  of  going  to  bed  was  perhaps 
an  hour  before  hers :  but,  by  way  of  preparation, 
I  never  failed  to  receive  her  blessing.  Previous 
to  the  ceremony,  I  underwent  a  catechetical 
course  of  examination,  of  which  one  of  the  ques- 
tions was — '  Who  were  the  children  that  were 
saved  in  the  fiery  furnace  ?' — Answer — '  Shad- 
rsch,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego ;"  but  as  the  ex- 
amination frequently  got  no  farther,  the  word 
Abed-nego  got  associated  in  my  mind  with  very 
agreeable  ideas,  and  it  ran  through  my  ears  like 
Sbadrach,  Meshach,  and  To.bed.we.go  in  a  sort  of 
pleasantconfusion,  which  is  not  yet  removed.  As  I 
grew  in  years,  I  became  a  fit  receptacle  for  some 
of  my  grandmother's  communications,   among 


which  the  state  of  her  family,  aiA  the  days  of 
her  youth,  were  most  prominent.  Tbera  hung 
on  the  w^,  perpetually  in  view,  •  sampler,  the 
produce  of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  her 
mother  or  her  grandmother,  of  wUcb  the  subject 
matter  was  the  most  important  of  all  tbeologioo- 
human  incidents,  the  fall  of  man  in  paradise. 
There  was  Adam — there  was  Eve— and  there  was 
the  serpent.  In  these  there  was  much  to  interest 
and  amuse  me.  One  thing  alone  punled  ma ; 
it  was  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  sice  was  enor. 
mous.  It  was  larger  than  that  species  of  the 
genus  Orangeum  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  in  some  of  our  West  India  set. 
tlements.  Its  size  was  not  less  than  that  of  the 
outer  shell  of  a  cocoa  nut.  All  the  rest  of  the 
objects  were,  as  usual,  in  piano  ;  this  was  in  aUo, 
indeed  in  altistimo  relievo.  What  to  make  of  it, 
at  a  time  when  my  mind  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish fictions  from  realities,  I  knew  not.  The 
recollection  is  strong  in  me  of  the  mystery  which 
it  seemed  to  be.  My  grandmother  promised  me 
the  sampler  after  her  death  as  a  legacy ;  and  the 
promise  was  no  small  gratification :  but  the  pro. 
mise,  with  many  other  promises  of  jewels  and 
gold  coins,  was  productive  of  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment Her  death  took  place  when  I  was 
at  Oxford.  My  father  went  down ;  and,  without 
consulting  me,  or  giving  the  slightest  intimation 
of  his  intention,  let  the  house,  and  sold  to  the 
tenant  almost  everything  that  was  in  it.  It  was 
doing  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  notwithstanding  his 
undoubted  affection  for  me.  In  the  same  way, 
he  sold  the  estate  which  he  had  given  to  me  as 
a  provision,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  mar- 
riage. In  the  mass  went  some  music-books 
which  I  had  borrowed  of  Mrs  Browne.  Not  long 
after,  she  desired  them  to  be  returned.  I  stood 
before  her  like  a  defenceless  culprit,  sonsctous 
of  my  inability  to  make  restitution  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  was  my  state  of  mental  weak, 
ness,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  say  for  mfoiagj 
or  defence.  ' 

"  My  grandmother's  mother  was  a  matron,  I 
was  told,  of  high  respectability  and  correspond- 
ing piety ;  well-iufoimed  and  strong-minded. 
She  was  distinguished,  however;  for,  while  other 
matrons  of  her  age  and  quality  had  seen  many  a 
ghost,  she  had  seen  but  one.  She  was,  in  this 
particular,  on  a  level  with  the  learned  lectarM> 
afterwards  judge,  the  commentator  Blaek- 
stone.  But  she  was  heretical,  and  bar  belief  bor- 
dered on  Unitarianiam.  And,  by  the  way,  this 
subject  of  ghosts  has  been  among  the  torment*  of 
my  life.  J£ven  now,  when  sixty  or  seventy  years 
have  passed  over  my  head  since  my  boyhood  re- 
ceived the  impression  which  my  grandmother 
gave  it,  though  my  judgment  is  wholly  free,  my 
imsgioation  is  not  wholly  so.  My  infirmity  was 
not  unknown  to  the  servants.  It  was  a  perman- 
ent  source  of  amusement,  to  ply  me  with  horrible 
phantoms  in  all  imaginable  shapes.  Coder  the 
Pagan  dispensation,  every  object  a  man  oould  set 
his  eyes  on  had  been  the  seat  of  some  pleasant 
adventure.  At  Barking,  in  the  almost  solitade 
of  which  so  large  a  portion  of  my  life  was  ] 
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untf  spot  that  could  be  made  by  anjr  meaos  to 
usw«r  the  purpose  was  the  abode  of  some  spectre 
or  group  of  spectres.  The  establUhment  contained 
t«o  houses  cMT  office :  one  about  ten  yards  from 
the  kitchen,  for  the  use  of  '  the  lower  orders,' 
mother  at  the  farther  end  of  the  little  garden, 
for  the  use  of  '  the  higher/  who  thus  had  three 
or  four  times  the  space  to  travel,  on  these  indis> 
peDssble  occasions,  more  than  that  which  sufficed 
for  the  servile  grade  :  but  these  shrines  of  neces- 
nry  pilgrimage  were,  by  the  cruel  genius  of  my 
tormentors,  richly  stocked  with  phantasms.    One 
had  for  its  autocrat  no  less  a  personage  than 
Tttn  Dark  ;  the  other  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
Bavieod  ani  Bloody  Bone*.  I  suffered  dreadfuUy 
is  consequence  of  my  fears.    I  kept  away  for 
weeks  from  the  spots  I  have  mentioned  ;  and, 
when  suffering  was  intolerable,  I  fled  to  the  fields. 
So  dextrous   was   the  invention  of  those   who 
worked  upon  my  apprehensions,  that  they  ma- 
naged to  transform  a  real  into  a  fictitious  being. 
His  name  was  Palethorp ;  and  Palethorp,  in  my 
vocabulary,    was  synonymous   with   hobgoblin. 
The  origin  of  these  horrors  was  this : — My  fa- 
ther's house  was  a  short  half  mile  distant  from 
the  principal  part  of  the  town,  from  that  part 
where  was  situated  the  mansion  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Sir  Crisp  Gaseoigne.     One  morning, 
the  eoachoian  and  the  footman  took  a  conjunct 
walk  to  a    public-house  ^ept  by  a  man  of  the 
name,  (Palethorp  ;)  they  took  me  with  them:  it 
WIS  before   I  was  breeched.    They  called  for  a 
pot  of  beer  }  took  each  of  them  a  sip,  and  handed 
the  pot  to  me.    On  their  requisition,  I  took  an. 
other;  and,  when  about  to  depart,  the  amount 
was  called    for.    The  two  servants  paid  their 
fnota,  and  I  was  called  on  for  mine.    Nemo  dat 
pud  lum  habei — this  maxim,  to  my  no  small 
vexation,  I  was  compelled  to  exemplify.  Mr  Pale- 
thorp, the  landlord,  had  a  visage  harsh  and  ill- 
fsroored,  and  he  insisted  on  ray  discharging  my 
debt    At  this  very  early  age,  without  having  put 
in  for  my  share  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  I  found 
■yseif  in  the  state  of  an  insolvent  debtor.     The 
demand  harassed  me  so  mercilessly,  that  I  could 
hold  out  no  longer :  the  door  being  open,  I  took 
to  my  heels  ;  and,  as  the  way  was  too  plain  to  be 
1,  I  ran  home  as  fast  as  they  could  carry 
The  scene  of  the  terrors  of  Mr  Palethorp's 
and  visitation,  in  pursuit  of  me,  was  the 
•Mutry-honse  at  Barking :  but  neither  was  the 
tawo-honse  free  from  them  ;  for,  in  those  terrors, 
the  aarrants  possessed  an  instrument  by  which 
it  ma  Ja  their  power,  at  anytime,  to  get  rid  of 
Wf  yiesence.       Level  with  the  kitchen — level 
^tt  the  landing-place  in  which  the  staircase  took 
kMcewmencenient — werethe  usual  offices.  When 
>)r  wmpsny  became  troublesome,  a  sure  and 
tMfaMsUy  repeated  means  of  exonerating  them- 
MkMt  fireni  it,   was  for  the  footman  to  repair  to 
At  Skeining  subterraneous  apartments,  invest 
MlAMMers  with  some  strange  covering,  and, 
iiMlilfiBg  his  eoantenance,  stalk  in,  with  a  hol- 
IWjfXinsrinff.  and  inarticulate  tone.    Lest  that 
~  °  "L  aot  be  sofficient,  the  servants  had,  stuck 
,  Um  portridtnre  of  a  hobgoblin, 
kusri.— Toii.  riL 


to  which  they  had  given  the  nMie  of  Palethorp* 
For  some  years,  I  was  in  the  condition  of  poor  Dr 
Priestley,  on  whose  bodily  frame  another  name, 
too  awful  to  be  mentioned,  used  to  produce  • 
sensation  more  than  mental." 

Shall  I  seek  excuses  for  introdndng  theie 
autobiographical  sketches  ?  I  think  not.  They 
are  faithful  as  pictures  ;  they  are  interesting  as 
philosophical  studies. 

"Another  instance  of  the  influence  of  horror 
in  me  : — I  recollect,  when  I  was  about  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  I  went  to  see  a  puppet-show  :  there 
were  Punch  and  Joan — ^the  devil,  whom  I  had 
seen  before ;  but  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
devil's  imp.  The  devil  was  black,  as  he  should 
be;  but  the  devil's  Imp  was  white,  and  I  was 
much  more  alarmed  at  his  presence  than  at  that 
of  his  principal.  I  was  haunted  by  him.  I  went 
to  bed  ;  I  wanted  to  sleep.  The  devil  appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream  ;  the  imp  in  his  company.  I 
had — which  is  not  uncommon  in  dreams,  at  least 
with  me — a  sort  of  consciousness  that  it  waa  a 
dream  ;  with  a  hope  that,  with  a  little  exertion, 
I  might  spring  out  of  it :  I  fancied  that  I  did  so. 
Imagine  my  horror,  when  I  still  perceived 
devil  and  imp  standing  before  me.  It  was  out  of 
the  rain  into  the  river.  I  made  another  desperate 
effort.  I  tried  to  be  doubly  awake ;  I  succeeded. 
I  was  in  a  transport  or  delight  when  the  illusion 
altogether  vanished  :  but  it  was  only  a  temporary 
relief;  for  the  devil  and  the  imp  dwelt  in  my 
waking  thoughts  for  many  a  year  afterwards. 
On  the  same  occasion,  I  believe  it  was,  that  I  saw 
"Solomon  in  all  his  glory,"  and  the  story  of 
Esther :  there  was  King  Ahasuerus ;  there  was 
Queen  Esther ;  there  was  Mordecai  the  Jew ; 
there  was  Haman  the  courtier.  One  emphatic 
phrase  from  Ahasuerus  to  Esther,  I  well  remem- 
ber : — 

" '  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee.' 

"  The  acting  of  the  wooden  tragedian  amused 
me  not  a  little.  It  dwelt  long  ih  my  memory ; 
and,  on  my  return  to  school,  I  amused  with  it 
my  bed  and  chamber  fellows,  imitating  the  mo. 
tions  of  the  wooden  imitators,  whose  arms  and 
legs  were  moved  by  a  wire — thus :" 

And  most  amusingly,  even  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
did  Mr  Bentham  represent  the  stiffness,  gravity, 
and  dignity  of  the  fantoccino  of  his  boyhood. 

"  Bursts  of  laughter  followed  my  exhibition ; 
and  my  own  low  stature,  something  midway  be- 
tween that  of  the  wooden  actors  and  my  sdiool- 
fellows,  added  to  the  effect. 

"  I  not  unfrequently  obtained  the  applause  of 
my  companions,  by  thus  contributing  to  their 
pleasures.  One  of  my  modes  was  to  start  up  out 
of  my  bed  at  night,  and  to  begin  ranting,  in  a 
sort  of  medium  state  between  waking  and  dream- 
ing. I  heard  it  called  light-headedness.  The 
first  commencement  of  it  may  have  been  un- 
bidden :  but,  finding  that  it  attracted  attention 
and  afforded  amusement,  art  came  and  assisted 
nature.  I  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  I  was 
overpowered  with  terror.  I  had  been  reading 
'  Plutarch's  Lives,'  the  old  translation,  by 
diverse  hands;  Dryden,  I  believe,  among  the 
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rest.  To  every  Hfe  there  wm  •  ent.  SylU,  after 
hii  abdication,  was  represented  in  his  civic  cos- 
tame,  with  a  long  flowing  head  nf  white  hair.  lu 
■everel  of  the  pictures,  the  unakilfulness  of  the 
artist  had  produced  a  ghastly  effect ;  and,  in  the 
portrait  of  Sylla  this  was  su  much  the  ease,  that 
it  wruught  upon  my  morbidly  susceptible'  frame. 
One  night  I  awoke  in  hurrur,  with  the  image  of 
Sylla  before  me  :  for  many  years  thereafter  did 
that  same  image  continue  its  visitations.  That 
night  I  continued  raving  fur  a  conaiderable  length 
of  time.  In  other  days,  and  in  a  similar  state  of 
things,  the  ravinfrs  might  have  passed  for  inspir- 
ation ;  and  I  might  have  been  a  prophet,  orsume- 
thtng  more  than  a  prophet — the  founder  of  a  new 
sect.  When  I  wag  promoted  to  the  companion- 
•hip  of  boys  of  a  higher  age,  and  about  to  leave 
the  school  for  the  univemity,  the  en/antillage 
evaporated.  I  was  tranquil  and  happy  while  in 
Mrs  MareU's  boarding-huuse  ;  for  I  h«d  a  bedfel- 
low, in  whose  presence,  as  was  natural,  ghosts 
never  ventured  to  make  their  appearance :  but, 
during  the  holidays,  when  I  was  removed  to 
Barking,  and  after  1  had  become  too  old  to  be  my 
^andmother's  bedfellow,  I  became  aole  occupant 
•f  a  large  unfurnished  bed — a  fit  place  for  the 
visitation  of  nocturnal  visiters ;  and  then  and 
there  it  was  that  the  devil  and  his  imp  appeared 
to  me. 

"  I  was  a  favourite,  a  timid  child,  who  gave 
offence  to  nobody ;  and  one  more  dutiful  could 
not  eiist.  Two  or  three  instances  of  early  aber- 
rations I  distinctly  remember.  One  of  these  was 
a  subject  of  long-continuing  affliction.  On  a 
dresser,  not  far  from  the  fireplace  in  the  kitchen, 
was,  as  I  mentioned,  a  portrait  of  Palethorp, 
sketched  with  a  fork  on  the  wainscot,  constantly 
before  my  eyes.  I  got  chattering  with  the  foot- 
man, and,  whether  in  play  or  in  anger,  I  forget 
which,  as  ]  forget  the  immediate  cause,  1  took 
up  a  pair  of  scissors  which  were  within  reach, 
and  threw  them  at  liim.  (At  this  time  I  was  nut 
breeched.)  I  took  aim  but  too  well:  they  hit 
him  in  the  eye.  Whatever  was  his  pain  of  body, 
my  pain  of  mind  was  greater.  Sad  was  the  dis- 
grace into  which  I  found  myself  plunged.  My 
father,  though  in  all  his  life  he  never  struck  me, 
yet,  being  fund  of  power,  and  of  everything  that 
could  afford  ground  or  pretence  for  the  exercise 
of  it,  exercised  on  me,  on  this  occasion,  this 
talent  of  his  with  little  mercy.  I  was  sentenced 
to  banishment.  It  happened  to  be  migration 
time ;  my  grandmother  was  gone  to  Barking 
already.  Instead  of  being  conducted  to  my 
father  and  mother,  dt  the  time  of  the  usual 
weekly  visit,  I  was  sent  off,  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  with  all  my  infamy  on  my  head.  I  remem- 
bered this  fur  many  years  after ;  and,  as  for  any 
Use  that  this  severity  had  on  me,  none  can  I  find. 
The  accident  had  not  its  origin  in  my  ill  temper ; 
and  there  was  nothing  from  which  the  punish- 
ment wuuld  preserve  me.  The  man  was  under 
the  care  of  a  surgeun  for  days,  if  not  weeks.  He 
recovered  ;  and  his  sight  continued  uninjured : 
but  in  this,  or  other  ways,  my  mind  was  seldom 
without  something  gnawing  upon  it." 


Never  was  there  a  more  striking  contrast  than 
that  presented  in  the  characters  of  Bentham  and 
his  father.  His  father  was  always  busied  about 
trifles  ;  bustling  himself  into  importance  ;  proud 
of  every  petty  dignity,  no  matter  how  obtained ; 
thrifty  even  to  meanness  ;  and  with  no  instruc- 
tion, and  no  other  ambition  than  to  obtain  the 
notice  of  the  great.  According  to  the  report  of 
one  who  remembered  him  well  "  his  great  de- 
light was  to  swagger  as  a  magistrate  at  Hicks' 
Hall,  and  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. He  would  intrigue,  for  months,  to  get 
an  invitation  to  an  opulent  man's  table ;  and 
shewed  prodigious  cleverness  in  avoiding  giving 
dinners  himself."*  He  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  prinoipaUy  by  successful  purchases  of 
lands  and  leases.  He  had  a  most  exalted  notion 
of  parental  authority  ;  kept  Bentham  in  a  state 
of  wretched  dependence ;  and  even  habitually 
appropriated  to  himself  the  small  peeuniary  gifts 
which  his  son  received  frum  his  friends,  and 
rents  belunging  to  his  son,  long  after  he  had  come 
of  age.  It  was  hkrdly  likely  that  such  a  man 
should  accurately  appreciate,  or  even  understand, 
a  mind  so  capacious,  so  instructed,  so  beneficent, 
as  Bentham's  was.  His  father's  vanity  was  flat- 
tered by  the  distinctions  which  Bentham  obtained, 
from  his  earliest  years  ;  and  he  fancied  the  son 
would  become  the  stepping-stone  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  father.  But  Bentham's  mind  re- 
sponded to  no  call  of  vulgar  ambition  ;  and  he 
had  to  bear  perpetual  reproaches  for  not  stretch*, 
ing  out  his  hand  to  gather  the  fruits  of  worldly 
fame,  which  he  was  perpetually  reminded  had 
ripened  for  his  own  fruition.  But  the  enjoy, 
ments  of  Bentham  were  of  a  far  different  and  a 
far  higher  order  ;  and,  while  his  father  sighed 
over  his  "  bashful  folly."  be  was  laying  up  for 
himself  the  richest  intellectual  treasures. 

The  impression  made  on  Bentham's  mind  by 
the  bouks  he  read  in  his  childhood,  was  lasting. 
With  the  most  amusing  naivete  he  would  recall, 
in  old  age,  what  he  thought,  in  his  youth,  of  the 
books  that  were  either  placed  in  his  hands,  or 
which  he  whs  enabled  to  reach,  in  spite  of  a 
theory,  both  of  his  father  and  mother,  that  books 
of  amusement  were  unfit  for  children. 

"  When  1  got  hold  of  a  novel,  I  identified 
myself  with  all  the  personages,  and  thought 
more  of  their  affairs  than  of  any  affairs  of  my 
own.  I  have  wept  for  huurs  over  Riohardsoa'a 
'  Clarissa  ;'  in  '  Gil  Bias'  I  took  an  intense  in- 
terest, when  very  young :  I  was  happy  in  the 
happiness,  uneasy  in  the  uneasiness  of  everybody 
in  it.  I  admired  '  Gulliver's  Travels ;'  I  would 
have  vouched  them  to  be  all  true ;  no  romance, 
no  rhodumuntade,  but  everything  painted  ex. 
actly  as  it  happened.  The  circumstance  of  hie 
being  condemned  to  death  for  saving  the  capital^ 
Has  excellent.    1  was  very  anxious  in  his  behalf^ 

*  I  Slid  tliC  Mlovring  charactrrittie  meaionindDra  ia 
his  haiidwritinf  :— '*  Ore  87,  1782 — Srnt  Ibe  lurkey, 
•uppostd  to  com*  from  Mr  Speakmaii,  lo  Mr  Williai^a 
BeDoet  to  examine,  anil  then  gave  it  tu  Thomas,  my  coacia-. 
mail,  aa  not  fit  to  be  iitani  in  my  ona  iawily.  (I( 
cams  on  Slst)" 
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Mitindarly  wben  ebsintd  doirii  by  tbf  pigmiei. 
I  vu  Md  wbeo  I  mw  the  Laputona  in  svcb  a 
amdition ;  and  I  did  not  like  to  see  my  own 
ip«ciH  painted  as  Yahoos.  '  flobinson  Crusoe' 
frightened  me  with  the  story  of  the  Goat  of  the 
Ctn;  it  wae  a  moot  point  with  me  whether  it 
*is  s  go^t  or  the  devil.  I  was  indeed  comforted 
t*  f  od  it  was  a  goat.  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress' 
frightened  me  still  more ;  I  could  not  read  it 
astirelf  throngh.  At  Westminster  School,  we 
Died  to  go  to  a  particular  room  to  wash  our  feet ; 
there  I  first  saw  an  imperfect  copy  of  '  The  Pil- 
grim'i  Progress' :  the  devil  was  everywhere  in  it, 
SDil  in  me  too.  I  always  was  afraid  of  the  devil ; 
I  ksd  seen  him  sowing  tares,  in  a  picture  at 
Begharst ;  how  should  I  know  it  was  nut  a  copy 
inn  the  life.  I  had  seen  the  devil  too,  in  a 
pippet-sbew ;  I  dreamt  about  him  frequently  : 
he  had  pinched  me  several  tiroes,  and  waked  me. 
I  had  frequent  dreams  of  a  desire  to  go  east ; 
kt  I  lisaiid  interminable  lugubrious  buildings 
bitwecn  na*  and  the  Strand,  and  melancholy 
ereatatas  walking  about.  How  much  less  un- 
btppy  I  should  have  been,  eould  I  have  acknow- 
ledged my  superstitious  fears  I  but  I  was  so 
uhsmad  !  Now  that  I  know  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  tmagioation  and  the  judgment,  I  can 
eta  how  these  things  plagued  me,  without  any 
iapeacfament  of  my  intellect. 

"  I  read  Timothy  Peascod's  history ;  be  was 
hsaged,  and  I  did  not  like  this,  because  it  put 
u  end  to  him  ';  and  I  was  not  fond  of  hangitig. 
Csmden's  Britannia  was  a  serious  book,  so  I  was 
ellevad  to  read  it ;  besides,  it  was  too  big  to  be 
pat  away  on  fhe  shelf,  and  was  therefore  left 
•boot.    My  father  used  to  talk  about '  Tristram 
8kMdy,'and  the  black  page  in  <  Tristram  Shandy.' 
[  efian  took  it  np,  bat  could  not  find  the  black 
jwga.    It  aeemed  to  me  strange  stuff;  there  was 
as  cohareace.    I  eften  saw  the  ladies  giggling 
ever  it.    Od««  my  ^her  took  it  out  of  my  hand. 
Moliere'a  playa  were  among  the  books  at  Berk- 
ley   I  did  net  like  the  allegorical  parts  or  the 
Wleta :  they  eonfused  me ;  they  were  insipid ; — 
I  wanted  facts.  '  Theron  and  Aspasia'  pleased  me ; 
it  Was  fall  »{  dang,  and  slang  was  arauging.     I 
read  the  f  Paradise  Lost,'  and  it  frightened  ne. 
These  was  the  pandeemonium  with  all  its  flames. 
Tkt  boek  looks  like  something  between  true  and 
Mse,  and  I  did  not  know  how  much  might  be 
tiM;     '  Paradise  Jtegained'  wm  very  dull.     I 
read  MineoB-a  '  Account  of  the  Hermit  in  his 
Call,'  and  it  waa  a  sad  drawback  on  my  happi- 
wai.    Bis  mind  was  essentially  ascetic,  and  he 
heawgkt  iMthing  new  to  me — no  facts,  ne  che- 
■irtfy,  «o  electricity — all  was  gloomy  and  taste- 
leiL    t  TImdi  ami's  Seasons'  I  also  read,  with  a 
Hit  tl  fitacy  that  they  might  be  very  fine  to 
Wni  Ket^e,  tboogh  they  brought  no  pleasure 
t*  «M,    •  Oniy's  Pables'  I  also  read ;  they  did 
W  hitnat  pr  instract  me.     I  knew  that  his 
fttfk^ti  oocka  and  bulla  were  not  true." 

iVUi  oerdl  stadies,  Bentham,  on  auother  oc- 
Mll^  wra  this  account : — 

*lftVcoirafliq[  Hill,  was  the  refuse  of  the 
tfMCtfliaj' gmA-tmele  Woodward.    There  was 


'  I^ocke  on  the  Understanding,'  '  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Rebellion,'  '  Burnet's  History  of 
Hia  Own  Times,'  all  Richardson's  novels,  'Maq- 
deville'a  Fable  of  the  Bees,'  '  Clarke  on  the 
Trinity,*  '  Tindall's  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation,'  'Atalantis,'  a  collection  of  novels.' 
There  wm  '  KSmpfer's  History  of  Japan,'  a  very 
curious  book.  The  author  was  physician  to  a 
Putch  embassy,  and  wpnt  up  to  the  capital  of 
that  island.  He  w^s  a  gpod  botanist,  and  an 
intelligent  man.  Taken  altogether,  there  was  a 
pretty  good  supply  for  the  three  months  of  each 
year  which  I  waa  there.  I  used  to  climb  a  Ipfty 
elm,  and  read  in  its  breaches.  I  was  the  more 
fond  of  this  while  the  labourers  were  thrashing 
corn  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  I  was  delighted  to 
be  in  society  with  which  I  was  not  compelled  to 
mix.  No  aituatiop  brought  with  it  more  felicity 
than  %o  hide  myself  in  the  tree,  and,  having  read 
for  some  time,  to  descend  to  gather  up  wheat 
for  the  peasants  to  thrash,  and  then  to  mount 
again  to  my  leafy  throne.  In  the  snmraer-bouse, 
too,  a  few  books  were  scattered.  There  were  a 
few  numbers  of  the  '  Mercurius  Rusticus,'  a  pe- 
riodical pf  1660.  There  were  the  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis  de  Langallerie,'  a  French  adven- 
turer, who  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Grand 
Seignior,  who,  af  that  time,  used  to  be  crowned 
with  the  sun  and  moon.  There  were  'Harris' 
Voyages,'  tvr<i  volumes  in  folio.  So  that  there 
waa  abundance  of  occupation  for  me.  '  Pamela' 
was  written,  a  good  part  of  it,  in  the  summer- 
house  at  Browning  Hill«  so  that  the  interest  be-> 
came  extreme.  '  Clarissa'  kept  me  day  after  day 
incessantly  bath^  in  tears.  Tindall's  book  filled 
me  with  such  astonishment  that  I  could  not  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  and  1  went  frequently  to  the  ori> 
gipal,  to  verify  his  quotations.  I  was  puzzled 
by  Locke's  fictitiona  entitiea — auch  aa  power. 
But  I  was  pleased  with  the  advantage  he  had 
over  Bishop  StUIingfleet,  a  grandson  of  whom 
(a  proud,  pompous  fellow)  was  afterwards  one 
of  my  companions  at  college.  He  had  the  man- 
ners pf  a  dpgmatical  parspn,  while  yet  an  under 
graduate.  1  dp  not  knpw  what  became  pf  him. 
I  had  heard  '  Locke's  Essay'  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  ,'  sp  I  read  it  as  a  duty.  I  read 
CJar^ndpu  with  great  interest,  but  could  not 
understand  the  difference  between  bis  narrations 
and  Burnet's,  who  was  by  far  the  honester  man 
of  the  two.  He  waa  abert  aentenced  and  clear ; 
the  other  rolling  and  inflated.  Burnet  waa 
one  of  fhe  best  of  bishops — a  kind,  straight- 
forward man.  Pepya  speaks  of  the  bribes  that 
Clarendon  used  to  take. 

"  The  parsonage-house  of  Boghurst  was  conti- 
guous tp  the  church.  There  was  an  entrance 
from  the  church-yard  to  the  garden,  which,  with 
the  parson«ge-house,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  my 
rousin  Mulford,  son  to  my  great  aunt;  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  living  elsewber0.  My  unda 
Grpve,  a  kind  and  good  creature  withal,  was  a 
man  of  small  mind  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
devoid  of  amusement  than  his  society  was,  to  an 
ardent,  acutely  sensitive,  and  inquisitive  boy; 
Bp,  on  every  poasible  oeoaaiim,  I  broke  away  from 
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Browning  Hill,  to  quarter  myself  on  my  coaiin 
Mttlford,  from  whom  I  always  experienced  tlie 
kindest  reception.  His  was  a  very  whimsical 
character.  At  an  early  age,  between  tbirty.five 
and  forty,  he  abandoned  a  prosperous  business 
to  live  a  single  life  at  the  Browning  Hill  parson- 
age. His  mind  was  fuU  of  knicknackery  and 
conceit ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  practice  of  va- 
rious handicraft  arts:  he  was  a  blacksmith,  a 
i^tesmith,  turner,  carpenter,  and  joiner ;  he 
did,  in  fact,  everything  that  could  be  done  by 
hand;  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  amateur 
Burgeon,  and  practised  gratuitously,  to  a  consi. 
derable  extent,  for  the  benefit  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours. He  had  lived  in  a  low  and  irtegular  way ; 
was  a  sort  of  rake  :  but  his  rakery  had  been  con. 
siderably  subdued  by  this  his  country  retreat, 
where  his  attentions  were  confined  toone  woman — 
—a  widow,  or  a  widow  bewitched,  of  a  lieutenant 
ia  the  navy.  Never  shall  I  forget  how  I  was 
appalled  when  a  Quaker  farmer,  who  was  in  com- 
pany with  my  uncle,  and  cousin  Mulford,  jeered 
them,  in  my  presence,  on  the  irregularity  of 
their  amours.  No  suspicion  of  such  irregularity 
had  ever  before  crossed  my  mind,  and  a  sad  tri- 
bulation it  must  have  been  to  their  respective 
mothers.  I  remember  a  daughter  of  my  cousin's 
calling  on  me,  borne  down  by  poverty  and  pre- 
mature old  age.  My  cousin  was  a  member  of  a 
perpetual  drinking  club,  of  which  the  rule  was — 
that  the  drinking-room  should  never  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  whole  year,  be  empty,  so  that,  by 
resorting  to  it,  society,  such  as  it  was,  was  al- 
ways to  be  found.  Drunkenness  did  not  neces- 
■arily  form  a  part  of  the  attributes  of  this  dab  ; 
for,  during  the  sixty  years  and  more  that  I  knew 
this  cousin  of  mine,  I  never  saw  him  intoxicated, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  hie  being  so.  His  opi. 
nions  were  extraordinary:  he  had  a  notion  that 
whatever  was  in  print  was  a  lie.  I  asked  him 
whether,  if  a  fact  had  taken  place,  the  putting 
it  in  print  would  cause  it  not  to  have  taken 
place. 

"  I  remember  once,  in  his  wisdom,  he  quoted,  as 
evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  to 
cheat,  that  a  friend  of  his,  in  buying  seeds  in 
China,  had  got  just  such  seeds  as  he  could  have 
got  in  England  ;  as  if  the  Chinese  were  the  better 
for  his  friend's  disappointment,  or  were  bound 
to  know  what  seeds  grew  here.  He  thought  it 
a  marvellous  fine  thing  to  cheat,  and  I  did  not  fail 
to  observe  that  the  man  who  had  the  wit  to  cheat 
another,  rose  immediately  in  his  opinion. 

"  When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  he  left 
the  parsonage  house,  to  my  great  grief,  and  took 
a  small  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  I 
could  not  divine  his  motive  ;  for  the  parsonage 
gave  him  all  the  enjoyments  he  desired :  abund. 
ance  of  game,  which  he  shot  without  any  qualifi- 
cation ;  he  had  an  aviary  stocked  with  partridges, 
which  he  caught  with  his  setting  dogs.  He  was  a 
man,  though  not  of  large  stoture,  ef  remarkable 
strength :  but  he  once  spontaneously  told  me  he 
had  been  outmastered  by  the  woman  with  whom  he 
lived.  I  suspect  this  connexion  was  the  primary 
cause  of  his  migrating  from  the  parwoage.    My 


grandmother  Grove  sometimes  visited  the  widow, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  she  took  me  with  her;  bnt 
told  me,  on  the  way,  how  very  reluctant  her 
visits  were  to  a  person  whose  conduct,  if  doeely 
inquired  into,  could  not  bear  the  test  of  serntiny. 
To  me  the  visit  was  very  charming.  I  was 
treated  with  rare  sweetmeats,  and  got  poseetMon 
of  a  delightful  book,  a  novel  in  four  volumes, 
called  '  The  Invisible  Spy' — the  heroine  of  which 
had,  by  the  favour  of  an  old  magician  or  wonder> 
maker,  acquired  the  secret  of  niaking  herself 
occasionally  invisible.  Mr  Mulford  was  fond  of 
gardening;  and  inhis  library  there  was,  in  3  vols. 
8vo,  one  of  the  earliest  editions  of  '  Miller's  Gar- 
deners' Dictionary,'  which  I  read  over  and  over  till 
I  had  got  all  the  names  by  heart.  There  was  also  a 
publication,  entitled,  'Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,' 
in  seven  or  eight  volumes,  with  notes.*  '  Bui- 
wer's  Artificial  Changeling,'  was  a  source  of  great 
amusement  to  me,  from  the  quaint  titles  of  the 
chapters  or  sections;  bnt  my  cousin  took  the  book 
out  of  my  hsJids.  "There  were  also  some  medico, 
chirurgical  books,  but  not  of  the  most  modern  or 
most  improved  choice.  He  shut  up  the  books  in 
a  cupboard.  He  used  to  leave  the  key  in :  but 
there  was  a  particular  art  in  managing  the  lock, 
so  that  a  stranger  could  not  open  it.  I  used  to 
play  with  him  at  backgammon.  His  morning* 
were  spent  in  gathering  mushrooms,  or  gather, 
ing  nuts.  He  was  a  sprightly  man.  He  had  • 
little  smattering  of  Latin,  and  a  little  smattering 
of  French,  but  was  a  perfect  roue. 

"  My  righteous  cousin — for  such  was  the  name 
he  bore— had  a  crony  of  the  name  of  Mayo,  a 
derk  in  the  bank.    His  form  was  globular. 

"  My  cousin's  habits  were  frugal.  He  saw  little 
company  ;  and  the  pittance  with  which  he  with, 
drew  from  business,  had  accumulated,  when  be 
died,  to  £80,000  or  £30,000.    I  imagined  it  was 
to  be  mine ;  and  my  disappointment  was  great  at 
finding  it  disposed  of — much  more  properly^ 
among  a  multitude  of  relations  ;  none  indeed  so 
near  as  I  was,  but,  for  the  most  part,  poor ;  and 
elevated,  by  the  dispersion  of  this  property,  into 
a  state  of  compietence.    My  brother  and  I,  how- 
ever, were  left  by  him  about  £3,000,  and  a  similar 
sum,  the  proceeds.of  an  estate,  which  to  my  cousin's 
mortification  and  unassuageable  wrath,  was  en- 
tailed, after  his  death,  upon  my  uncle  Grove,  and 
from  him  to  me.     My  visits  to  my  cousin  were 
frequent,  and  generally  of  two  or  three  weeks  at 
a  time  ;  and  I  became  acquainted  with  such    of 
his  neighbours  as  he  was  on  terms  with.    Among^ 
these  was  a  Quaker  of  the  name  of  Harris,  an 
extensive  gentleman  farmer,  inhabiting  a  nice 
house,  who  introduced  me  to  hie  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.    The  eldest  of  his  sons  (John) 
married  one  of  the  many  daughters  of  a    Mr 
Plowden,   a  neighbouring  country   gentlriBan, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  ranking  in  it 
the  founder   of  All-Soul's  College,  Oxferd  ;  to 
education  in  which,  his  chUdren  were  in  ooDae- 
qnence   entitled.    The   great  anthpr  of  '*  The 

*  «  PilU  to  Parte  Mdsnchoty,"  being  a  collection  of 
the  bMt  merry  songs  and  ballads,  old  and  nsw.  6  Tola. 
London    1720. 
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CommantariM"  was  also,  I  beUeve,  one  of  his 
tneestors.  He  was  the  hero  of  a  orim.  con. 
caw,  which  made  much  noiae  at  the  time,  where 
the  sedacer  was  a  reverend  divine  of  a  noble 
family,  the  rector  of  a  neighbouring  parish.  I 
remember  dining  with  the  said  divine  on  a  Sun- 
day, after  he  had  officiated  ;  and  his  dress  was  a 
white  coat,  faced  with  black  velvet ;  a  white 
vaistooat;  and  black  velvet  email  clothes;  and 
in  hie  shoes  stone  buckles  to  imitate  diamonds." 
1  have  often  heard  Mr  Bentham  speak  of  the 
state  of  society  at  that  period,  and  in  that  dis- 
trict — the  elopements  of  women — the  irregulari- 
ties of  men — and  the  vicissitudes  which,  in  his 
experience,  had  followed  the  greater  portion  of 
tiie  familes  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  his 
boyhood,  and  whose  adventures  he  had  followed 
in  after  years.  Some  of  the  details  of  penury 
are  so  distressing,  some  of  the  facts  of  profligacy 
so  disgusting,  that  1  think  it  best  to  suppress 
them.  Connexions,  relatives,  or  descendants 
of  these  families,  no  doubt,  exist;  and  I  should  feel 
that  I  was  giving  pain,  with  no  sufficient  balance 
of  good,  were  I  to  individualize  those  cases, 
vbich,  however  they  might  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  would  shock  the  susceptibility  of 
some,  and  scandalize  the  feelings  of  others.  Sure 
I  am  thatj  in  the  course  of  three-quarters  of 
•  centurjr,  the  morality  of  the  country  gentry 
sad  the  more  opulent  race  of  farmers  and  traders 
has  undergone  amostmarkedand  obvious  improve- 
ment ;  that  society  would  not,  at  the  present  time, 
tolerate  Labits  and  usages  whicli  were  almost 
nniversal  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago ;  that 
temperance  and  chastity,  veracity  and  good  faith, 
are  much  more  rarely  violated  now  than  then : 
in  a  word,  that  the  former  times  "  were  not" 
better  nor  wiser,  but,  on  the  contrary,  far  less 
virtuous,  and  far  less  instructed  "  than  these." 

Of  some  of  bis  early  tastes  Bentham,  only  a 
a  short  time  before  he  died,  gave  the  following 
description : — 

"  I  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  from  my 
youth,  and  the  passion  has  never  left  me.  My 
sunt  Grove  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  had  a  few 
geraniums,  which  she  called  germums.  I  loved 
to  gossip  with  a  very  fine  old  man,  the  gardener 
St  Boghurst.  He  had  a  strange  style  of  convers- 
•tion,  and  would  often  ask  me,  '  What  would 
the  king  say  to  this  ?'  And  then  I  asked  him, 
*hat,  in  his  opinion,  the  king  would  say?  I 
*ss  at  that  time  reading  '  Rapin's  History  of 
£n^and,'  full  of  kings  and  queens,  and  it  was 
dd^tful  to  bear  from  him  what  he  thought  the 
king  would  Bay.  It  appeared  to  me  that  thegardener 
tiwtadthe  beautiful  flowers  very  roughly.  So  long 
as  I  retained  my  smell,  a  wall-flower  was  a  memen- 
t»  «f  BsrkinK,  and  brought  youth  to  my  mind  ; 
ht  tka  wall-flowera  covered  the  walls,  with  their 
reetoWtweeo  the  bricks.  If  I  were  a  draughtsman 
laetU  give  the  site  of  every  tree  ;  and,  without 
hifai(  «  draughtsman,  I  can  describe  every  parti- 
«iar«bont  the  house.  On  the  borders  of  the  garden 
«■*  heney-eockles  trained  to  standards,  tulips 
tetfM  beda  :  a  noble  pear-tree,  which  covered  the 
t  j  I  «an  remember  all.    When  I  was 


at  Oxford,  I  found  there  was  a  botanical  garden. 
A  gardener  was  there,  who  was  very  civil  to  me. 
His  name  was  Foreman;  and  he  was  foreman  of 
the  garden,  and  had  been  so  for  fifty  years. 
He  allowed  jno  to  take  seeds.  A  little  before 
then,  I  laughed  nt  botany  students.  I  remember 
being  much  delighted  at  hearing  there  were  Bee 
Orchises  near  Oxford,  and  more  delighted  still 
when  I  discovered  one.  When  I  read  '  Miller's 
Dictionary,'  and  learnt  that  the  Man  Orchis  waa 
to  be  found  near  Reading,  I  started  for  the 
place,  but  found  net  the  flower.  It  is  not  much 
like  a  man  after  all.  When  I  last  went  to 
Oxford,  and  visited  the  physic-garden,  I  found 
it  much  degenerated.  Many  of  the  things  I 
used  to  see  were  gone.  I  loved  botany  for 
the  sake  of  its  beauties.  Of  a  wilderness  at  Ford 
Abbey — a  perfect  wilderness — I  made  a  beautiful 
spot.  I  paid  ;£400  to  £500  a-year,  and  was  in 
treaty  for  having  it  for  my  life.  I  have  been 
reading  about  a  former  possessor  of  it — Prideaux, 
Attorney-General  during  the  Civil  Wars — an  ex- 
tortioner. In  the  course  of  five  years  I  was 
there,  I  did  not  lay  out  more  than  £100  on  the 
house  and  gardens,  though  I  built  walls,  planted 
trees,  repaired  old  walks,  cut  new  ones  ;  found  a 
deseit,  and  left  a  flower-garden.  The  works  I 
wrote  at  Ford  Abbey  were  '  Not  Paul,' '  Papers 
on  Logic,'  and  '  Church  of  Englandism.' " 

Bentham  frequently  drew  little   sketches  of 
the  persons  he  recollected  in  his  childhood. 

"  My  great-aunt  died  at  above  the  age  of  eighty. 
She  dispossessed  herself  of  the  greatest  part  of 
her  property  to  give  to  her  son,  who  behaved  to 
her  badly  and  coarsely.  Whenever  I  saw  her, 
she  gave  me  a  guinea,  even  after  I  grew  to  man's 
estate,  and  then  apologized,  and  hoped  I  should 
not  be  offended,  saying,  'It  is  a  habit,  you 
know.'  She  was,  like  all  the  females  of  my  fa- 
mily, amiable,  kind-hearted,  generous.  Her  time 
was  passed  in  knitting  stockings  for  the  poor. 
She  always  wore  the  same  simple  garb  of  grey 
stuff,  perhaps  with  some  small  mixture  of  silk. 
When  once  I  asked  her  for  a  token  of  her  re. 
membrance,  she  knit  me  a  pair  of  garters,  so 
thick  and  coarse  that  they  swelled  out  my 
small-clothes  most  inconveniently.  The  death 
of  my  mother  almost  broke  her  heart.  Her  son 
was  an  unbeliever  ;  he  knew  not  why.  Then  he 
became  a  Methodist ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  member 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and  with  about 
equal  reawg. 

"  There  were  my  two  uncles,  the  Rays  ;  both  of 
them  parsons ;  one  of  them  learned,  the  other 
unlearned ;  one  never  looked  into  a  book,  the 
other  was  fond  of  books,  but  less  so  than  of 
horses,  (of  which  he  kept  many,)  and  of  sylla- 
bubs, of  which  his  wife  waa  an  admirable  creator. 
He  trusted  his  horses  to  me,  and  I  sometimes 
went  on  one  of  them  to  visit  an  honest  attorney, 
one  Tom  Martin,  who  was  so  fond  of  spending 
his  money  on  antiquities,  that  ha  was  always  pull- 
ing the  devil  by  the  tail.  I  was  a  welcome  visit- 
er. He  had,  among  other  things,  a  book  of 
songs,  which  had  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.    Finding  him  distressed  for  cash,  I  put 
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him  ill  the  Tiancls  of  another  honest  Tom — Piyno 
■  the  bookseller — who  was  delighted  to  buy  some 
of  his  literary  treasures.'' 

On  the  whole,  Bentham's  boyhood  was  far 
from  an  unhappy  one.  His  mind  resisted  that 
bent  which  his  father  and  bis  father's  faitiily 
sought  to  give  it;  Me  had  little  relish  fbr  those 
objects  which  were  pointed  Out  to  him  as  spe- 
cially deserving  his  care,  and  met  with  no  indi. 
Tidual  in  early  lite  whotn  he  cuuld  at  the  same 
time  lofe  for  generous  aflPection!),  and  honour  for 
ihental  superiority.  Vet  he  gathered  up  many 
Enjoyments  from  the  iliany  sources  of  enjoyment 
i^hich  opened  upon  his  susceptible  mind :  and,  in 
spite  of  every  drawback,  the  tenor  of  his  exist- 
ence, from  first  io  last,  was  in  thfe  broad  way  of 
fleiicity. 

He  was  accustomed,  from  his  earliest  years,  to 
be  talked  of  arid  to  as  a  prodigy ;  and  if  this 
estimute  of  him  had  been  wisely  used  to  awaken 
his  ambition,  and  osteite  his  powei'S,  it  might 
have  produced  ho  undesirable  result  on  his  timid 
and  retiring  spirit.  Bui  he  was  taught  scorn 
and  contempt  for  other  boys.  He  was  perpetu- 
ally placed  in  a  sort  of  estrangement,  by  hearing 
his  companions  treated  as  dunces  ;  and  thus  his 
Tanity  an<i  pride  received  constant  fuel.  Ambi- 
tion and  scorn,  in  divers  shapes,  were  essential 
parts  of  his  father's  character ;  and  perhaps  the 
discovery  which  gradually  dawned  upon  Ben- 
tham's mind  of  the  erroneous  judgments  he  was 
likely  to  form,  and  the  mistaken  course  he  would 
undoubtedly  pursue,  while  under  the  influence 


of  these  dissocial  qualities,  had  much  to  do  witli 
that  low  estimate  which  he  fornied  of  his  father's 
councils  and  conduct,  Thiise  proud  and  aspiring 
tendencies,  associated  with  great  disl^gard  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  Bentham  wM  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  displayed  by  his  father  Inrariably  for 
selfish  ends. 

Bentham  had  a  strong  affection  fot^  hia  mo- 
ther: she  died  in  1739,  and  everything  exhibits 
her  in  the  character  of  a  kind  and  amiable  wo- 
man. Bentham  was  used  to  say  that  his  family 
was  distinguished  by  virtues  on  the  female  side. 
His  father  was  exceedingly  attached  to  his  wife, 
and  was  so  affected  by  her  death,  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  cause  his  own.  I  find  the  following 
entry  in  his  memOrandunn  book  :—^"  1799,  Ja- 
nuary 6. — This  day  died  my  most  dearly  beloved 
wift),  and  one  of  tlie  best  of  women,  Alicia  Ben- 
tham, with  whom  I  had  lived  in  a  constant  and 
unintel-rupted  state  of  tttiptial  happiness  thirteen 
years,  three  months,  and  three  days,  except  the 
grief  and  affliction  which  her  last  Uliless  oeca. 
sioned  to  me."  Bentham  himself  had  a  most 
gloomy  recollection  of  the  event.  His  father 
then  lived  in  i  large  ahd  darksome  house  in 
Crutched  Friars ;  and  its  solitary  arid  deserted 
look  accorded  with  the  impressions  left  by  hia 
mother's  absenee.  He  fahcied  his  father  would 
die  too ;  but  chatige  Of  air,  and  of  scene,  and  thd 
kittdhess  of  friends  whom  he  Went  to  visit  in  the 
country,  restored  him  to  health. 
(7*0  6«  eontinutd.) 


Hills  of  my  childhood — Oh,  the  ever  lovely  I 
Where,  in  happf  buyhood,  breete-lilte  I  atnyed ; 
Glad  were  my  wandering*  o'er  your  waste*  of  heather, 
Paths  of  my  juuth  ! 

There  dwell  the  eagle,  there  dwelt  the  wild  deer ; 
There  dwelt  the  mTen  in  his  towering  houie ; 
'  "There  swept  the  gled-hawk,  like  »  meteor  daHing 
Swift  on  hIa  prey. 

There,  lingering  low,  the  cinuds  swept  your  saminitt ; 
Rolled  the  loud  thunder,  shriek'd  the  hoarse  blast ; 
Dash'd  the  fierce  cataract,  loos'd  from  iu  caverns— 
Voice*  of  dread! 

Bine  were  the  heavens  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  ; 
The  mild  summer  breezes  bore  fragrance  jind  balm ; 
And  the  lark'sjuyoiu  music  swell'd  ihr.<ugh  the  aziire — 
Soiigt  of  the  s|fh<:rvs. 

Oh,  the  rare  mosses  !  Oh,  the  sweet  wildflowers  ! 
Rich  golden  tane,  and  the  blight  purple  hes-h  t 
Plenteoos  your  pasture*,  glad  yonr  summer  besDty, 

Home*  of  the  bee. 
Vales,  verdant  glades,  and  happy  human  dwellings, 
C  rowd  like  spots  of  sunshine  rouud  the  traveller's  path  j 
Old  hoary  cairns  reoird  the  heroes  grave-house, 

KearM  where  he  fell. 
With  his  Beecy  flocks,  still  brood*  the  glad  shepherd. 
Idly  reposing  In  the  black  of  noon  t 
Or,  in  rnde  numbers,  paints  his  maid's  perftctloiii-^ 

Pride  of  the  vale. 
Joy  of  youthful  angler,  at  the  early  datvning. 
O'er  your  springy  pathways,  bounding  apace, 
To  tempt  his  rapid  prey  among  the  mountiiifa  torrents, 

Golden  ini  bright ! 
aUMnTM^Ii,  r&rk,  1840. 
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There  the  full  evening  greet*  him  returning— 
Pyre  on  pyre  of  itlory  in  the  western  clouds ; 
Whilst  heaven's  blazing  windows  flash  upon  his  spirit 
Visions  of  bliss  > 

YoH,  oh,  ye  Wdoas,  wliere  the  hazel  and  iiolly, 
Far.spreading  oak-tree  and  wild-ash  abide. 
Gladly  I  greet  your  dear  shades,  yonr  bright  verdurt, 
Priz'd  as  of  old. 

Here  the  brown-Iianet  sings — gladdest  of  songst^ ; 
Here  float  the  breezes,  like  whispers  from  heaven  | 
Here  grow  fair  wildflowers,  the  richest,  the  rares^ 

Fragrant  as  fraiL 

Here,  in  early  youth,  rripic'd  I  to  wander 

Liove  for  my  Paradise,  Hope  for  my  guide ; 

Olaz  d  ^re  those  angel-eyts,  hnsh'd  is  that  atraph-vbito, 

Streetett  ed  earth. 

Fields  and  rich  pAstares,  ydnr  treastit«t  (  welcome 

Hume  of  the  Uutter.cnps,  daisies,  I  sought ; 

Still  Wealth  and  Plenty  ydur  hedgerows  ehoirele. 
Spot*  of  delight. 

Pnradly,  <•*»  mimnlslhs,  yonr  fronts  tewe^  iu  heather  i 
Calmly  the  groves  Wave  their  locks  in  the  hrfeesei 
Freshly  the  meadows,  deep  rales,  and  wide  posttirsi^ 
Baak  in  thi  sun. 


Ever,  oh,  ever,  in  tplendoar  and  besoty. 
Flourish,  dear  Nature !  the  worshipp'd,  the  tnie  ; 
And  when  Death's  fingers  freeze  up  mine  eyelids, 
ilbikt  mfe  thine  own  1 

And,  'mid  this  vale  of  my  kinsfolk,  my  comrades- 
Here,  when!  the  iov'd  and  the  cherished  repose — 
Here,  trhcre  the  Abbey  ralntes  the  lait  sanbeaAi^ 
Orant  tak  a  grave  I 
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Iff  1821,  and  not  very  long  after  the  triumph- 
ant conclusion  of  the  Goorka  War  had  thrown 
open  the  sublime  range  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains to  European  curiosity,  the  three  brothers 
Gerard  of  Aberdeen — one  of  them  a  surgeon,  the 
two  others  officers  in  the  Bengal  army — happened 
to  be  stationed,  for  some  years,  at  the  British 
Nev  Hill  settlements.  From  thence,  they  and 
their  friends  made  frequent  exploratory  excursions 
itato  that  wildly  grand  and  highly  interesting 
region,  so  attractive  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  the 
Rportsman,  and  the  savan.  The  most  enter- 
prising of  the  brothers,  in  this  line  of  adven- 
ture, appears  to  have  been  Captain  Alexander 
Gerard,  who  died,  in  December  last,  iri  his 
native  town.  It  is  to  us  rather  surprising  that 
the  narrative  of  his  Tour  should  have  lain  so 
long  unpublished. 

Captain  Gerard's  scientific  attainment**,  and 
tile  diversified  range  which  his  perambulations 
embraced,  give  his  narrative,  even  after  a  long 
lapse  of  years,  and  the  record  of  many  subsequent 
excursions  in  the  Himalayas,  very  great  interest. 
Scraps  of  it,  chiefly  in  the  scientific  department, 
we  presume,  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  Asiatic 
journals,  though  it  has  remained,  until  now,  a 
lealed  book  to  the  public.  Captain  Gerard's 
portion  of  the  work  was  corrected  and  annotated 
by  himself,  with  a  view  to  the  present  publi- 
cation. Captain  Gerard's  narrative  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  work  before  us,  which 
contains,  besides,  a  letter  from  his  brother,  Dr 
James  Gerard,  detailing  the  events  of  an  ex~ 
pedition  to  the  Passes  of  Boorendo  and  Shatool, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  line  of  per- 
petual tnotr  upon  the  southel-n  face  of  the 
Himalayas  ;  and  it  is  preceded  by  a  diai-y, 
Icept  by  Captain  (Serard's  friend.  Sir  William 
Lloyd,  on  a  journey  from  Caunpoor  to  the  Boor- 
endo  Pass,  made  in  the  early  half  of  the  year 
1891,  and  in  which  Sir  Williatn,  after  reaching 
the  mountains,  was  accompanied  by  both  the 
tierards.  The  work  is  edited  by  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Lloyd,  who  has  subjoined  a  variety 
ef  ase'ul  and  agreeable  notes;  though  some  of 
them  prexttine,  in  the  reader,  a  very  slender 
icqiiaiiltance  indeed  with  India,  its  history, 
•fairs,  and  productions. 

The  mass  of  readers — those  to  whom  India  is 
tew  and  eurions — will  find  considerable  amuse- 
ment in  perusing  Sir  William  Lloyd's  Diary, 
ahhongh,  especially  at  thecommencement.it  would 
easily  kare  admitted  of  abbreviation ;  while  scien- 
tifk readers,  and  those  who  already  possess  some 
knowlMge  of  India,  will  be  attracted  by  Captain 
jSetard's  Narrative  ;  especially  after  he  gaitis,  as 
&  were,  the  Table  Land  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
ViMeede,  as  far  as  Chinese  jealousy  permitted 
Vmi  ta  advance  among  the  TaHar  tribes  on  the 
■ertb-weatern  faee  of  the  irange.    That  certainly 

lWiW»tfi>f.  

*  Tiro  Tolomei  dro,  with  mapa. 


We  shall  give  precedence  to  Sir  William 
Lloyd's  Diary;  though  a  journey  now  so  fre- 
quently made,  and  so  familiar  as  that  from  the 
plains  to  the  hill  settlements,  need  not  detain  us 
long.  Then,  in  18^1  namely,  every  object  was 
fresh  and  novel,  "the  route  taken  was  by  Gwa- 
lior,  Agra,  Delhi,  andSirhind;  Sir  William  visited 
every  remarkable  scene  and  dionument  of  An. 
tiquity  on  the  way,  and  was  often  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  friendly  Rajahs,  through  whose 
territory  he  passed.  At  Alipoor,  upon  the  1 7th 
of  March,  he  witnessed  a  kind  of  Hindoo  carni. 
val,  which  we  do  not  remembeir  to  have  seen 
noticed  by  any  other  traveller.  The  description 
is  picturesque  and  Oriental. 

't'o-dajr  ii  the  festival  of  the  Hoolee,  and  our  camp  is 
a  tcene  of  nnbonnded  njoiciug.  The  serrantt,  and 
other  followers,  both  Uindooi  and  Mahammedans, 
are  strolling  about  in  groups,  accompanied  with  the 
clRahiog  of  rude  maeic,  to  which  they  add  yelli  of 
merriaient,  and  sungs  eaprcially  chanted  upon  thii  boli. 
day.  They  are  provided  with  qnantitiet  of  a  red  powder, 
which  they  throw  at  eMCh  other,  and,  beiidea,  mix  it  with 
water,  and  ifiilrt  the  concoction,  with  extreme  incenaity, 
by  means  of  monaler  syrinvet,  at  all  comers.  |lere  we 
see  a  ciowd  of  young  urchins,  their  eyee  on  fire  with 
innocent  subtlety,  splxshing  a  venerable  Mahummedan, 
whose  long  beard  soon  reelcs  with  the  crimson  streams  of 
the  Hoolee  waier;  while  he  in  rrtarn,  shaking  with 
laughter,  envblopes  them  suddenly  in  a  cloud  of  the  rosy 
powder. 

<'  Hoolcel  Hoolee  1"  is  th«  cry.  There  you  see  a 
neat  and  suid  Khidmuigar,  his  white  dress  dyed  with  a 
hue  like  the  rich  red  beams  of  dHybreak,  leaping  with 
frenzied  miith  to  the  eloquent  melody  of  tom-ioms,  re- 
gardless of  lent-roprs,  and  tent-pins,  in  the  midst  of  a 
throng  of  coolies,  smiling  at  all,  and  enchanted  with 
himself;  now  hedisappe-irs  in  whirlwinds  of  ruby  dust, 
now  he  rises  beneath  rainbows  of  blushing  waterdrops, 
which  career  arching  over  his  head.  Sometimes  he  pur- 
sues, sometimes  he  runs  away,  while  shrieks  of  ecstasy 
are  heard.  "Hoolee I  Hoolee  I  Hoolee  1  Hoolee!"  Here 
we  h»Te  a  miuculHr  Seapoy  vociferating,  and  twirling 
Hkeadancing  Diirwesh,  an  excited  statue  of  red-gianiie  ; 
and  look  you  at  that  laughing  Hindous'anee  girl,  whose 
supple  figure  mores  as  gracefully  as  a  Lotos  stem,  in  an 
impeireptible  eddy,  whose  large  black  eyes  ara  liquid 
with  excess  of  delight,  her  thin  white  garment  spatted 
and  streaked  with  the  carmine  water,  bending  her  neck, 
and  putting. her  little  hand  into  a  Urge  bag,  and  taking 
out  as  much  of  the  glowing  powder  as  it  will  huld— . 
'<  Hoolee !  Hoolee  I  Hoolee  1  Hoolee  1"  All  is  uproar, 
all  is  coufusiOD,  all  is  pleasure  I 

Sir  William  Jones  conjectures  that  this  festi- 
val may  be  allied  to  the  custom  of  making  April 
fools,  lu  origin,  like  that  of  so  many  holiday 
customs,  is  lost  in  antiquity.  From  the  date,  an 
Irish  antiquarian  might  say  it  was  In  honour  of 
St  Patrick. 

Those  happy  denizens  of  temperate  zones,  who 
can  scarcely  imagine  to  themselves  the  over, 
powering  and  enervating  lassitude  of  a  European 
in  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  may  yet  know  how 
to  sympathize  with  the  delight  of  a  Scotchman 
or  a  Welshman  in  India,  when  he  leaves  the 
Deccan  and  approaches  the  Himalayas.  When 
Sir  William  Lloyd  travelled  to  those  gigantle 
mountains,  they  were  comparatively  unknown; 
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and  he  pays  them,  as  we  conceive,  the  highest 
possible  compliment,  when  he  says— 

I  had  longed  srdentlj  to  lee  them,  to  be  upon  them,.ta 
luioir  them.  The  very  impnlie  bnraght  back  to  me  my 
(chool  daya  among  the  purple  hilli  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
snd  the  freahneee  of  the  lommer  mominga,  ao  diiferent 
fiom  the  Decean,  where,  in  the  hot  weather,  thongb  the 
Acacia  intensely  perfomed  the  sir,  there  was  not  a  blade 
of  graaa  to  betoken  cookieta. 

One  Rajsh  majr  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
order,  though  Boop  Sing  of  Ropoor  was  neither 
among  the  wealthiest  nor  the  most  warlike  of 
the  confederated  chiefs  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Stttlnj. 

He  is  a  tall  handaome  man,  of  about  thirty  yeara  of 
age.  Whilst  strolling  oat  in  the  afternoon,  he  joined  na 
with  his  hawka  and  dogs ;  for  he  is  a  great  sportsman, 
possesses  a  Manton,  and  can  shoot  birds  on  the  wing.  At 
dinner,  my  travelling  companion  received  a  note  from 
him  written  in  English,  requeatinga  present  of  a  bottle 
of  cherry  brandy.  We  were  more  surprised  by  the  idiom 
of  the  letter  than  its  contents.  A  i^ikh  chieftain  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Suttnj  \rriting  English.  Upon  closer 
Inquiry,  however,  we  learned  that  one  of  his  Mahum. 
melan  minions  was  the  scribe  of  this  epistle. 

The  Rajah  met  us  on  the  march,  and  aa  he  waa  ac- 
companied by  his  falconers,  we  diverted  ourselves  with 
hawking.  It  waa  a  beautiful  sight,  and  reminded  us 
atrongly  of  thoae  romantic  days,  when  the  chivalry  of 
Europe  indulged  in  this  exciting  pastime :  for  there  were 
numerous  attendants  variously  costumed  ;  many  spirited 
horses,  and  falconers  with  the  hawks  ready  leashed.  We 
were  soon  gulloping  after  the  quarry,  which  consisted  of 
barer,  partridge;,  and  quails. 

It  was  animating  to  see  the  Chnrmck  flown  at  the 
hares,  trying  to  stoop,  but  unsuccessful,  cancelleering  and 
following  their  mazy  coais^  amongst  the  low  bruahwood. 
Kow  a  partridge  or  a  quail  would  rise  fluttering,  and 
sweep  along,  and  as  rapidly  the  Bnssee  was  hurled — a 
moment — and  the  quarry  was  struck,  and  we  shouted 
loudly,  and  dashed  fora'ards  with  a  slackened  bridle  to 
reclaim.  The  Churruek  was  unsuccessful  in  its  sloops 
at  the  hares ;  but,  by  hovering  over  them,  gave  the  Ra- 
jah's dogs  an  opportunity  to  run  them  down.  , 

There  were,  besides,  other  kinds  of  hawks,  which  were 
flown  at  partidges  and  quails,  and  were  equally  sure  as 
the  Bassee.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  lensh  were  lost,  and 
they,  from  some  check,  raked.        .... 

Ropoor  is  the  residence  of  the  Rajah,  but  it  1*  a  miser- 
able little  town,  on  a  low  line  of  eminences. 

Boop  Sing,  upon  our  arrival,  sent  us  a  basket  contain- 
ing strawberries,  peas,  celery,  and  cabbage,  the  produce  of 
bis  garden,  and,  with  them  a  much  greater  rarity,  a  few 
pounds  of  ice.  He  does  not,  however,  improve  upon  ac- 
quaintance, as  he  wants  a  proper  sense  of  dignity  and 
manner,  and  In  his  eothoiiasm  to  imitate  our  English 
customs,  has,  like  all  foretgaen,  by  some  mistake,  chosen 
the  worst. 

He  has  about  sixty  villages  under  his  control,  which  yield 
him  a  lac  of  rupees  (£10,000)  annually  s  but  his  country 
is  very  badly  managed,  sind  on*  of  the  people  of  the  town 
told  me  that  his  ofioert  were,  verily,  sad  rascals.    .     . 

This  evening,  we  were  very  ranch  pleased  with  the  per> 
ftmanee  of  four  aMn,  who  came  to  our  tents  and  sung 
■sany  songs,  aeeoaspanled  with  a  guitar.  Some  seu  of 
Nantch  girls  also  came  ;  bot,  as  our  time  was  precious, 
we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  dismiss  them.  This  oe> 
lebrated  class  of  women  in  India,  is  rapidly  decreasing 
both  in  irambers  and  talent. 

During  the  magnllicant  reifns  of  the  early  Hindoo  Ra- 
jahs, these  Nanleh  girl%  or  Bayaderes,  ofSciated  in  the 
temples  of  Siva  andParvati,  and  in  the  later  dynasty  of  the 
Moghul  Emperors  they  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  State. 
They  were  chosen  from  the  most  beautiful  children,  and 
while  the  rest  of  their  sex  grew  up  in  naluial  ignorance, 
thoy  were  taught  every  accomplishment  that  could  give 
aa  attractive  power  to  the  mind,  or  add  to  the  grace*  of  a 
I  that  was  slready  exquisite  in  its  native  simplicity. 


From  the  circumstance  of  their  being  with  the  court 
their  manners  were  polished.  They  had  likewise  a  great 
<hare  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  country:  in  short, 
they  possessed  extensive  influence,  and,  from  their  attain* 
ments,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  although  they  did  not 
advance  the  morality,  they  neverlbelos  tsaided  vory 
much  to  improve  the  hsbits  of  all  ranks. 

About  the  end  of  April  the 'Tourists  began  to 
ascend  the  mountains,  and  had  attained  an  eleva. 
tion  of  2,500  feet,  when,  between  Bauhr  and 
S->obahtoo,  they  had  this  pleasant  adventure  : — 

We  travelled  npon  an  excellent  road,  which  lay  through 
jungle,  and  was  very  winding.  The  morning  was  ex- 
tremely fresh  and  pleasant,  which,  after  the  heat  of  the 
plains,  was  most  renovating.  On  the  route,  we  met  the 
Rajah  of  Naan  returning  with  his  bride  from  the  moun- 
tains. He  was  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  many  hun- 
dred persons,  of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  and  in  a 
very  handaome  Chumpala,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth, 
and  profusely  ornamented  with  gold :  his  young  wifia  was 
carried,  followed  by  her  female  relativea  and  attendants 
in  other  Chnmpauna.  They,  together  with  honeroea 
gaily  attired,  bearing  many  coloured  flags,  Kalconeis 
with  hawks,  rude  mns:c,  elephants,  icamels,  Palkeet, 
Hill  Porters  with  northern  countenances,  and  a  host  of 
fine  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs,  formed  a  splendid  pageant,  in 
the  midst  of  this  beautiful  scene.  The  bride  we  were 
told  vras  the  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Eytnl. 

The  following  anecdote  is  diverting  from  its  ab- 
surdity, and,  as  no  serious  mischief  is  involved,  one 
may  laugh  without  the  imputation  of  ill-nature. 

A  fatiguing,  but  very  pleasant,  ride  of  sis  or  seven 
miles  brought  us  to  our  Bechoba,  which  was  pitched  at 
a  water  mill  near  the  hamlet  of  KotuL  Those  of  oar 
followers  who  had  come  from  Gwalior  and  the  Decean, 
were  excessirely  faliitued  by  this  first  trial  of  mountain 
roads ;  and,upondeacending  to  the  cool  clearstream  at  Kotal, 
they  ran  headlong  into  it,  and  then  stretched  themselves 
on  its  swarded  banks  in  seemingly  an  eternal  repose. 

It  ivas  a  delightful  spot.  There  was  a  seclusion  from 
the  world,  a  freshness  in  the  verdure,  a  sparkling  in  th« 
streamlet,  a  subdued  wildness  in  the  prospect.  We  wore 
enjoying  our  breakfast,  having  picked  some  white  rasp- 
berries, the  first  that  we  had  seen,  and  were  pouring  out 
our  thoughts  upon  the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  the 
Himalaya,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  yell  of  despair, 
followed  by  horrible  vodfcratioas  of  ''  Sheytaon  !  Shey- 
taun  ! "  and  upon  running  out  we  perceived  one  of  our 
fattest  Hindoo  servants,  rushing  he  knew  not  wher^ 
with  both  his  hands  glued  (hr  back  below  his  hips,  and 
his  long  white  lungootee,  or  waist-cloth,  his  only  dress, 
streaming  in  most  unwarrantable  disarray  between  his 
legs.  He  bellowed  »  Sheytaun"  (SaUn,  Satan  1)  again 
and  again,  till  the  dell  rang.  Aa  he  appeared  insane,  wa 
had  him  entrapped ;  but  he  continued  capering  as  U  poe- 
ssssed  by  every  demon  in  the  nether  sphere,  nor  would 
he  move  his  hands  from  where  ha  had  Astened  theai. 
We  could  obtain  no  answer  from  him,  and  were  at  a  loaa 
to  conceive  the  cause  of  this  conduct,  until  on*  of  his 
companions,  from  the  crowd  which  had  collected  upost 
hearing  these  elaborate  cries,  told  us,  that  after  bathing 
he  had  choaen  a  place  among  some  bushes  to  sit  down, 
where,  aa  if  enehanted,  be  had  spnmg  up  and  began  per> 
forming  these  many  antics.  He  pointed  to  the  spot  which 
was  close  by,  and  we  discovered  that  the  bapleet  Hindoo 
had  sal  down  in  a  clump  of  giKantie  itettlet.  There  waw 
no  cure  for  it  but  patience.  However,  ai  the  poor  man 
fhaeied  tbsl,  according  to  ihe  observance*  of  his  religion, 
he  liad  by  the  unfolding  of  hi*  lungootee  rendered  faimself 
impure,  he  jumped  into  the  water  to  perform  Mt  abln. 
lions  i  but,  alas  I  his  stinging  tortures  were  redoubled  by 
the  cold  immersion,  which  he  tried  to  relieve,  by  potting 
the  muscles  of  his  face  and  body  into  every  possible  con- 
tortion, and  at  the  sainft  time  calling  upon  every  Deity 
and  Demi-god  that  he  in  the  midst  of  his  anguish  oould 
remember,  to  soothe  the  bnraing  pain. 

The  tourist  reached  the  headquarters  of  the 
Goorka  battalions,  where  he  found  his  friend* 
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lit  Gerardi,  who  had  previously  explored  seTertkl 
pirU  of  the  mountaini. 

Fixiog  their  temporary  headquarters  at 
Koteghur,  these  enterprising  friends  made  long 
exeoTrions  among  the  snperior  ranges  of  the 
BiBwIsyas,  and  the  high-lying  villages,  and  re- 
ndenoes  of  the  nAuntain  chiefs.  Of  the  latter 
ve  can  afford  hut  this  passing  glimpse : — 

We  itpm  to  Mc^nd  the  mural  flank  of  a  mountain,  by 
brg*  mde  <trps,  from  which  circuni>tanc*  we  called  it 
Udder-Uill,  antil  we  reached  a  wood,  throagh  which  we 
tocended  graduallT,  and  arrired  at  another  etreamlet, 
(foallf  clear  a*  the  former,  that  rashed  amongst  mawei 
ef  mica-elate.  The  banks  of  it  were  of  a  aieatitic  nature, 
(liitening,  and  so  rery  slippery,  that  we  founil  it  extremely 
dilBcalt  to  climb  the  ascent  opposite,  which  fortunately 
was  not  long,  I  was  obliged  to  take  off  my  shoes,  and 
nie  both  hands  and  feet  to  surmount  the  elope,  which 
ms  rery  etcep.  From  hence  to  Goivra  our  walk  was 
thtoogh  fields,  in  which  we  saw  the  wild  apricot,  the 
pear,  the  willow,  nettles,  bntter<nps,  and  strawberries. 

Gowra  is  an  agreeable  spot,  on  the  flank  of  a  ridge  of 
tbtHimala,  which  juts  into  the  Sutlnj.     The  country  in 

I  the  vicinity  is  well  tilled,  and  the  riews  are  fine.     We 

Me  snoir  upon  the  mounlaine  on  either  hand. 

The  Rajah  of  Rampoor  hae  a  small  neat  hoiue  here, 
doee  to  which  is  a  handsome  temple,  surrounded  with 
an  opea  trellis  of  wood.  It  Is  consecrated  to  Ruggonant. 
We  admired  the  earrings  on  it  very  much,  and  praised 
tke  taste,  skill,  and  execation  of  the  mountain  artist. 
We  haTe  jost  iieen  risited  by  the  Rajah  of  Bnsaheer,  a 

^  kandsome  and  Tivacious  boy  of  about  thirteen.  He  was 
•ceompaDied  by  his  Wuzxeer  Teekum  Daas,  and  a  small 
tedaoe.    They  were  all  clothed  in  woollen,  from  head  to 

1  fiet,  with  the  exception  of  the  llajah,  who  was  dressed 
la  white  linen,  and  wore  a  cap  of  gold  brocade,  with  but 
kw  ornaments.     We  bad  heard  that  he  was  afflicted 

.         wllfa  goitra,  but,  though  his  neck  was  bare,  we  did  not 

I  fereei*e  any  eymptom  of  such  a  disease.  He  oompli- 
BCDled  Major  Cloee  upon  his  arriTal  into  his  mountain 
Eate,  and  not  only  proffered  kindness,  but  acted  with 
his  meaning.  Most  of  the  persons  with  him  wore  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  or  carried  some  in  their  hands.  When 
tbey  took  leave  they  loaded  ue  with  them. 

r  Our  readers  have  already,  in  onr  own  pages  of 
past  months  and  years,  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
■topendous  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  grandest 
Al^ne  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  of 
tke  tribes  who  inhabit  it.  We  must,  therefore, 
take  an  abrupt  leave  of  Sir  William  Lloyd's  in- 
teresting narrative,  and  picturesque  and  often 
doqaent  descriptions,  merely  mentioning  that  he 
erswned  hia  adventure  by  reaching,  alone,  the 
Pa« of  Booreodo,  and  come  to  Captain  Alexander 
Gerard's  tour. 

This  gentleman,  with  his  brother,  who  went 
sone  way  with  him,  left  the  Goorka  Battalion's 
headquarters,  at  Soobathoo,  in  the  beginning  of 
JttM,  I8S1,  with  the  requisite  number  of  guides, 
attaadants,  hill-porters,  and  supplies  ;  and  well 
hniAaA  with  all  sorts  of  scientific  instruments. 
Ahsst  the  middle  of  June,  they  were  exploring 
th*  nmmy  pawcs  of  Bundajon  and  Yorsoo, 
ydiik  an  froai  1<,000  to  16^000  feet  above  the 
Wptl  «t  the  SOS.  Their  camp  waa  generally,  in 
tlMt  sitltndes,  pitched  in  a  lower  level,  in  the 
1*1^  of  the  birch  and  the  juniper,  or  at  about 
UUnOfeet. 

goiaf  farther,  we  shall  indulge  in  a 

after  the  tourist  had  left  the   Pass    of 

beUnd  him,  and  obtained  a  sort  of 


Piagah-view  towards  what  we  may  call  the  Tar- 
tar side  of  the  mountains. 

We  left  Boorendo  at  half-past  twelve ;  the  ftrat  mile 
and  a  half  led  over  snow,  which,  ae  the  declivity  was 
pretty  eteep,  we  elid  down  most  of  the  way,  by  seating 
onr^elTra  upon  a  blanket.  This  mode  of  descending  is 
inrariably  practised  by  the  mountaineers  where  there  are 
no  rocks  ;  then  we  had  a  dreadfully  dangerous  footpath 
along  the  rugged  side  of  the  dell :  it  led  through  several 
clumps  of  birches,  and  crossed  eight  or  ten  snow-beds, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  80  degrees,  or  more ;  below  which, 
at  the  depth  of  MO  or  600  feet,  were  piles  of  large  etonee ; 
the  snow-beds  delayed  us  considerably,  ae  the  guides  had 
to  cut  steps,  or  rather  notches,  of  a  few  inches,  for  the 
feet.  Here,  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  the 
upper  limit  of  birches  Is  almost  13,000  feet,  and  the 
pines  and  oaks,  which  run  in  belts,  are  only  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  less.  We  took  leave  of  the  trees,  and  as- 
i»nded  a  grassy  spur  to  Sheoo  Ghat,  13,350  feet,  thence 
the  way  descended  towards  the  N.  E,  to  the  limit  of  the 
forest ;  the  extreme  altitude  of  the  birches  was  observed 
a,t  12,800,  the  pines  at  12.060,  and  the  highest  cnltira. 
tion,  which  was  P'hapur,  at  10,060  feet;  near  this  are 
several  detached  houses,  the  summer.residence  of  shop- 
herds.  Two  miles  more,  descending  through  pines,  cur- 
rants,  and  roses,  brought  us  to  Soang,  a  village  in 
Koonawur,  which  we  reached  by  six  p.  M,,  after  a 
journey  of  nine  miles.  Some  of  the  pines  attain  a  great 
sixe,  and  we  measured  one,  close  to  the  village,  thirty 
feet  in  cireumference.  The  height  of  the  place  is  9,100 
feet,  and  the  village  is  pleasantly  situate,  shadowed  by 
apricots  and  walnutf,  which  surround  it  to  some  dis-i 
tance  ;  hen  there  is  only  one  crop,  and  it  is  peor  ;  the 
grains  ate  P'hapur,  Wheat,  Barley,  Ooa,  Chabroo,  Ogla, 
Bat'hoo,  and  Peas.  Snow  generally  liee  here  for  five 
months,  and  the  rains  are  pretty  regular,  but  not  so 
heavy  as  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya.  ' 

Jnne  19. — Marched  at  6  a.  m,,  the  thermome^r  being 
56° ;  at  first  we  had  a  steep  descent  of  1800  feet,  throagh 
many  varieties  of  forest-trees,  to  a  middling-sixed  stream, 
whence  there  waa  a  fatiguing  ascent  of  three  miles  to 
camp  at  Cbasung,  which  is  about  the  same  height  as 
Soang;  the  road  was  tolerable,  and  it  lay  chiefiy amongst 
pines  of  three  kinds.  We  stopped  here  till  3  P.  M,,  uid 
then  proceeded  to  a  hamlet  named  Chamallng,  about  4^ 
miles  from  Chasung ;  the  path  descended  steeply  to  the 
level  of  the  Buspa,  a  noble  river,  running  smoothly 
through  a  romantic  valley,  which  the  people  have  a 
vague  tradition  was  formerly  a  lake,  and  it  has  every 
appearance  of  itt  the  channel  is  broad,  and  the  stream 
forms  many  islands  of  sand  and  peebles,  overgrown  with 
barberries  and  willows.  The  level  space  is  frequently 
almost  a  mile  wide,  and  it  is  beautifully  Uid  out  in 
fields,  and  diversified  with  apricot,  psach,  and  walnut 
trees.  For  three  miles  the  road  lay  in  this  valley,  and 
we  crossed  the  Buspa  twice  on  wooden  bridges,  on 
account  of  an  impassable  cliff;  we  passed  the  fort  of 
Kumroo,  situate  on  an  abrupt  ivck,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  encamped  in  a  field  of  beans  near  the 
union  of  the  Boktee,  a  stream  of  some  sise,  with  ths 
Buspa,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Sungia, 

This  valley  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  abrupt  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya,  which  present  a  grest  deal  of  bare  rock. 

It  was  a  leading  object  with  Captain  Gerard, 
and  one  important,  in  a  commercial  view,  to 
penetrate  to  Garoo,  by  Bakhur ;  but  this  he  was 
unable  fully  to  accomplish,  the  Chinese  func- 
tionaries and  subordinates  on  the  frontier, 
though  peraonally  civil  and  even  hospitable  and 
courteous,  rigidly  refusing  to  permit  his  ad- 
vance. After  many  a  detour  to  explore  the 
passes,  we  find  him  at  Chitkool,  and  afterwarda 
on  the  Table  Land,  on  the  progress  to  Jiekhur, 
by  an  old  route  near  the  Sutluj.  At  Chit- 
kool, the  highest  village  in  the  valley  of  the 
Buspa,  and  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  18,0UO  feet, 
he  was  baffled  in  the  attempt  to.  explore  different 
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moantain  routes  and  pssMs,  aa  it  waaibund  im. 
possible  to  procure  guides  for  eo  hazardous  an 
attempt ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  warned 
him  of  the  impossibility  of  following  the  course  he 
desired,  unless  his  party  were  covered  from  top 
to  toe  with  sheep-skins.  The  clothing  of  those 
Tartar  mountaineers  is  such  as  night  suit  Sibe- 
ria^  and  yet  no  more  than  they  require  for  many 
months  of  the  year.  We  confess  that  the 
glimpses  of  their  manners  and  condition,  re- 
vealed in  the  course  of  Captain  Gerard's  sur- 
vey of  the  passes  and  routes,  constitute  not  the 
least  attractive  feature  of  his  narrative,  un- 
wearied as  he  is  in  scientific  observation.  At 
Chitkool  he  observes : — 

I  in  Tsin  ehdraranred,  by  extravagant  ofi«ra,  to  get  a 
guide  to  accompany  me.  lo  Nlelung;  and  from  what  I 
experienced  on  the  paMane  of  the  Charung  Ghat,  I  am 
DOW  qnite  convinced  that  this  ia  not  the  proper  aeasiin 
for  traTcninfc  (he  moi<  elevated  lidgea.  April,  May, 
October,  and  Norembcr  are  laid  to  be  the  moat  faTour- 
•blc  montht ;  since  a  tingle  rainy  day  wonid  make  the 
attempt  very  dangerooa.  Several  yean  ago,  eighteen 
^ple  perished  in  eiuiting  to  Neilung,  aiace  which 
time  few  loaded  traveller*  hare  ventnted  by  thia  route, 
and  the  tribute  of  copper  and  lead  to  Buuahir  ii  general- 
ly sebt  by  Belthur.  All  myinformants  stated  thut  there 
was,  on  the  iiaalleit  allowance,  one  and  a  half  day'* 
journey  over  the  mow;  and  tliey  added,  that  my  people 
could  never  acrompliih  it  without  a  covering  of  ahrep- 
tkin  from  top  to  tde.  At  Chiikuol  there  it  one  Lama. 
He  it  of  the  Geloopa  teci,  who  wear  yellow  capt;  there 
it  alto  a  M:<ne  and  Chottin,  and  two  or  three  wooden 
cylinden,  which  are  tui^ed  on  their  axes  for  tacred  pur. 
potet.*  The  Lama  chiefly  holda  hia  liiuation,  and  pro- 
rare*  tobiittence  by  tvriting  and  printing,  ft«m  a  block  of 
wood,  aacred  aentencea.  .  .  ,         , 

W«  wete  all  in  motion  by  8  a.  m.  The  Lama,'ioll. 
citotlt  for  onr  tafety,  or  rather  hit  own,  invoiced  the  pro> 
teetion  of  the  gndt,  and  wat  very  expeit  In  repeating  the 
tacred  worda  Oom  Mane  poet  me  Oom.  He  prayed  li*r 
a  fair  day,  but  with  uo  effect ;  for  we  had  not  proceeded 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  When  it  rained,  and  did  not  ceaae  the 
whole  day. 

The  repetition  of  this  sentence,  with  varying 
degrees  of  velocity,  the  grenter  rapidity  evinc- 
ing the  greater  fervour  of  devotion,  seems  to 
comprehend  nearly  the  whole  personal  religion 
of  those  people.  Some  of  them  have  chaplets 
or  rosaries  with  which  they  number  their  daily 
repetitions,  and  the  desired  number  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eight. 

Sheep  add  goats  are  made  beasts  of  burden  in 
these  mountainuoi  reginn*.  They  were  often 
met  in  flocks,  cai'rying  salt  and  wool ;  and  when 
Captain  Gerard,  at  one  period  of  his  progress, 
was  advised  by  a  Tartar  chieftain  to  use  their 
services,  each  sheep  was  loaded  with  twenty 
pounds  of  grain,  to  be  eaten  before  the  bearers 
were  ate  themselves.  The  sheep  generally  made 
their  daily  juurney  with  more  ease  than  the  hu- 
man carriers.  Ten  miles  by  the  perambulator 
was  reckoned  g<H<d  marching. 

A  Tartar  friend,  whom  the  tourist  had  made 
in  one  of  the  villages,  informed  him  that  the 
Beport  of  two  or  thre*  trnilemen  being  encamped  in 
the  Bnorendo    Pnta,  apread  like  lightning  thmughout 

*  The  whiriiglgt.  or  wooden  t}  linden),  aie  filled  with 
rolla  of  tacred  Hritingt,  and  move  on  puintt  like  a  hori- 
sontal  M  heel  i  ibey  are  act  in  moiioii  by  aijouinert  or 
pilgrimt,  and  by  the  retidenu  ot  the  tpot,  for  devout  |inr. 
poMt. 


Koonawtir.  The  Chineee,  on  leantlng  it,  were  inttantlf 
in  agitation,  and  people  from  Chubrting  and  Thooling 
had  aaaembled  at  Bekhur  to  atop  ua.  "  The  latett  »c- 
connta,"  he  eaid,  "  staled  that  there  were  upwards  of  200 
people  at  Bekhnr,  who  were  disposed  to  allow  nt  to  reach 
the  village,  but  not  a  ttep  beyond  it." 

Thungee  hat  two  diriaiont,  Gramnng  and  Henmpg,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  between  them  it  a  Lama't 
place  of  worahip.  I  encamped  at  the  former,  which  it 
pleaaantly  perched  upon  a  southern  hill  slope,  the  houses 
rising  over  each  other  with  the  inclination  of  the  toil. 
There  are  few  fields  here  ;  but  they  are  thriving.  The 
grains  are  wheat,  barley,  phapur,  ooh,  and  cheenee,  with 
som*  patches  of  turnips  and  peas ;  the  whole  laid  out  and 
intersected  by  aqueducts,  whoie  banki  are  adornvd  with 
walnut,  apricot,  apple,  and  poplar  trees.  The  apricot 
crop  was  destroyed  by  a  severe  frost,  which  occnrrad 
when  they  were  in  blossom  ;  but  the  apples  and  walnnts 
promise  abundance.  The  huuaes  are  well  built,  and 
rooted  with  birch,  bark,  and  earth.  Each  has  a  durchut, 
or  pole,  tvith  a  fli<g  of  white  cloth,  inscribed  with  the 
sacred  sentence,  "  Oom  Mane  paee  me  Oom,"  surmonnted 
by  a  black  chonree  (cow't  tail.)  There  it  a  Gelong  and 
Ave  Nuns  here,  all  habited  in  led  cloth.  The  Nuns  were 
shy,  and  would  not  allow  nie  to  appioach  them;  never, 
theless,  they  stared  at  me  all  day  from  the  balconiet  of 
their  retreat,  Tliere  are  ihouaanda  of  M-ines  and  Chottint 
in  thit  vicinity,  and  leveral  tacred  Cjlinders. 

Ill  pri>paring  for  the  inroad  on  .bekhut',  and  at 
a  considerable  village  of  the  Tartar  borderersi 
named  Murung.  situated  in  the  dell  of  the  SutluJ, 
Captain  Gerard  met  with  an  accomplished  Lama, 
who  understood  and  wrote  Hindoostanee,  Tartar, 
and  several  other  dialects  in  their  different  cha. 
racters ;  carved  on  alone,  and  cot  wooden  blocks 
for  printing  sacred  sentences.  Thit  person,  who 
had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Bussahii*  Rajah, 
advised  Captain  Gerard  to  write  to  the  Garp«a 
or  Governor  of  Garoo,  apprising  him  of  hia  de- 
sire to  pass  the  frontier,  and  pay  his  respects  to 
so  great  a  man.  He  accordingly  had  three  letter* 
pre|iare<l  to  three  different  functionaries,  strietlir 
observing  the  proper  etiquette. 

Each  of  the  letter*  waa  folded  in  a  khuttnk  or  silk 
•earf,  with  the  upper  cover  tealed  all  roiind.  Tbe  kbut- 
toka  to  the  Garpan  and  Zonnpoon  ci>tt  three  lopee*  each, 
and  that  to  the  officer  at  Muiiiiokh  eitht  annaa;  the  Iwb 
int  peraonitge*  were  addreased  Riuiboche,  which  it  one 
ol  their  title*.  Some  pynmiil*  of  tunar,  a  few  almonds 
and  dale*,  in  cloth  baga,  sealed  and  diircted,  accompanied 
tbe  letten,  agreeably  to  tbe  ettablished  cuatom. 

With  these  documents  in  his  possession  he  ad* 
vaiiced  j  and,  he  says — 

In  detcrnding  to  Nitung,  I  met  a  flock  of  goatt  and 
sheep  laden  with  talt  from  Bekhur,  tended  by  three 
Kouniiwareet,  who  taid  thiit  tbe  Chineae  had  aalemblrA 
in  force  about  two  mileton  thehither  side  of  Bekhur,  and 
had  thoiiuhts  ot  advancing  to  Keoobrung  Past  to  meet  me. 

The  rocks  near  this  are  of  a  daik  blur  slate,  lamia> 
ated,  and  easily  worked  for  the  inscription  of  the  myati^ 
aeritence — "  Oom  Mnne  paee  me  Oom."  Nisung  ia  elft> 
rated  aboTe  10,(100  feet  from  the  sea,  lind,  In  mnimef, 
pottette*  an  agreeable  climate  i  tbe  thermometer  at  aan. 
rise  wat  b*",  and  the  maximum  of  the  day  ^b'.  The 
teosntt  are  Tartart,  who  are  the  slaves  of  supeittitioa. 
Each  houie  hat  itt  burchut,  or  pule  and  flag,  on  which 
are  neatly  primed  mystic  wordt  in  different  coloutt,«acll 
alternating  with  the  othen  A  black  yak't  tail  it  alitay* 
&stened  above  the  flag :  cylinders,  at  befbr*  deteribMl, 
are  frrqurnily  attached  to  the  pole,  and  are  conttracteA 
ao  at  to  revolve  hy  the  action  of  the  wind,  a  lery  eoa^ 
venieut  agency  fur  mitigating  the  more  rinurout  extrciae 
ol  maniul  devotion.  In  the  vicinity  are  luany  tumuli, 
cuntecrated  to  tbe  Orotas,  by  aprigs  of  juniper,  pieces  of 
quartz,  or  lagt,  to  uhich  travelleit  add  their oCfering.  I 
remarited  a  ciittou  bete  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Sootcda 
farmeit,  who,  on  commencing  barvett,  plait  tome  of  tb« 
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M  eat  Malkt  of  cam,*  and  flx  th«m  artr  tha  Mmntj. 
lim  till  n«zl  lurTMU  Th«  Tartan  fatten  three  italka 
•f  kirley  OTer  the  onttide  of  the  door,  the  ears  hanging 
lovrn :  every  door  in  the  village  whs  thus  ornamented. 
Sereral  kinds  of  head-dresses  are  worn  here:  the  women 
tnlMreheaded,  the  hair  flowing  loose  about  their  should* 
en;  tome  of  the  men  wear  the  common  Bussahir  cap; 
etheis,  caps  similarly  shaped,  but  of  red  blanket ;  a  few 
hare  hats  like  our  own,  but  with  a  narrower  rim  $  they 
sre  of  yellow  cloth,  fringed  with  red  worsted  thread,  di. 
teifing  in  radii  from  the  crown,  and  hanging  loose  all 
round.  This  last  form  of  cap  is  Tery  neat. 

There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  cultivation  surround- 
iai  thr  Tillage;  the  crops  are  chieQy  barley,  pbapur,  and 
«u,  and  have  a  promising  appearance,  ....  In 
the  erening  (20tb  July)  two  Gelongs,  or  monks,  paid 
as  a  risit.  They  were  clad  in  red  blankets ;  one  wore  a 
ni  peaked  cap,  the  other  a  hat  of  English  form,  of  a 
lightish  gray  colour,  and  broad  rim,  like  a  Quiiker's. 
Tbtj  chanted  a  melancholy  strain,  and  marked  time  with 
<  UmboDrinr,  adornrd  with  pieces  ot  silk  of  many  colour*. 
One  of  ihe  Gelongs  had  a  human  thigh  bone  pierced  with 
tvo  holrs,  through  which  he  blew,  and  it  sounded  like 
ilie  taored  abell  of  the  Hindtms.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Gelongs,  I  found  nobody  but  old  women  and  children, 
ill  Ihe  adults  having  gone  to  Garuo  for  salt  and  wool. 

On  Ihe  21  St  of  July,  I  made  a  journey  of  six  miles  and 
a  half,  to  a  reslingpiace  for  travellers,  named  Oorcha. 
Three  youths,  from  twelve  to  six.eeo  years  old,  accom- 
psoifd  me  as  guides :  they  bad  baudaotne  prepossessing 
cunulenancoi,  of  the  Tai  tar  feature.  I  had  difficulty  in 
txplaining  myself  to  them  at  Ihe  outset  of  the  march ; 
lai  harmg  copied  a  few  words  from  my  vocabulary  into 
ny  roate-b<M>k,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  lad  who 
salicipated  my  meaning,  I  was  pietty  successlul.    .    . 

I  met  two  Chinese  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goals, 
laden  with  salt,  on  their  way  to  Nisung.  They  were 
frank  and  well-disposed;  and,  on  my  asking  them  if  1 
•oald  be  permitted  to  reach  bekhur,  they  laughed 
hcsnily,  and  said,  "  Ob,  no,"  making  prohibitory  signs 
It  the  same  time. 

Nuthia^;  in  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees  can  be  more 
lovely  than   the  landncape*  found  immediately 
helowthe  lines  of  perpetual  snuw,  and  at  14,000 
feet  of  elevation,  ou  the  noi-th  oide  of  tlie  Hima- 
layas, and  sl<iping  from  the  table  land.     Here 
The  Aea  of  the  country  suffers  a  sudden  and  remark- 
aUa  change,  to  the  amazement  of  the  traveller^  who  is 
M  by  the  slate  and  complexion  of  nature  in  the  liima- 
layan  ridge,  crossei  from  the  Indian  side,  to  expect  per- 
pstnal  rigors,  barrennea»,  and  masses  of  ever-resting  snow. 
Akoat  a  telle  belotr  this,  the  p<akrd  mountains  at-e  limit- 
td,  tha  valley  tepands,  and  the  traveller  Buds  himself 
summded  by  a  more  oannecied  laud,  whose  surface  ■« 
Hfalarty  sloped,  and  productive  at  vast  heights ;  whole 
Iddsef  looar  gravelly  soil,  steeply  inclined,  are  formed 
ky  the  cmmblmg  of  the  loftier  regions-    The  Tagia, 
wtm  pare  as  thk  snow  from  which  it  rises,  had  a  greater 
Ipnad.  and  wa*  gently  ruffled  by  pebbles  of  many  col- 
Mrs  i  tb*  bai>fca..wer*  of  gravel  and  soil  richly  clothed 
Witt   Tartaric    Whins  {  and  along  the  margin    of  the 
Hteaai  was  a  slip  of  the  greenest  sward.     Tiie  dell  had 
til  Cxpaaac  of  a  bit«lr-Shoi,  from  the  limit  of  which  the 
■aautaJns  ruae  In  vast  connrcted  u.alse',  with  a  soft  and 
swlllin  aurfaee,  and  entered  the  region  or  perpetual 
aieara*  a  keicht  tar  beyond  its  equinoctial  boundary. 
rtwd,  tiM  dell  sru  closed  in  by  uble-laud,  just  patched 
irilb  tBoar.     The  sun  shune  bright,  and  gave  an  agree- 
•Mt  varaitii    and  liveliness  to  everything  around :  we 
pWl  im  aaaseoteat  upon  the  scene.    The  rocks  here 
Hi  abdily  Umosioue,  of  a  variety  of  hues,  and  craaibling 
OW  M  iksir  auriace,  toim  a  flue  soil. 
Hmv  tbia  charming  scene,  the  Tartar  boys 
I  tbretf  large  deer,  of  a  peculiar  epecies  ; 
I  of  them  «a<  driven  iuto  li  ravine,  and 
i_irith  atitnes  and  stick* ;   for  none  "f  the 
lit  MM  tka  ias(,  aud  ihit  the  flisi  cut  stalks  thKi 
■d  called  the  Kirn-cut)  or  tbe  Maiilen  ? 
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siztr-fiTe  persons,  forming  the  party,  appear  to 
have  carried  fire-arms.  The  deer  *as  dressed, 
and  found  good  eating.  Advancing  for  tume 
days,  Captain  Oerard  expected  to  find  picqueta 
of  Tartars  guarding  the  passes :  but  none  were 
seen  ;  though  near  the  Passes  of  Hookeo  he  met 
three  Knonawuree  Tartars,  with  a  flock  of  sheep, 
laden  with  grain  and  wool,  (not  their  own,)  who 
announced  that  the  Chinese  were  at  hand,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  advance  beyond  the  first 
fort ;  and,  shortly  after,  he  was  challenged  by  a 
party  of  a  dozen,  and  ordered  to  stop  where  he 
was.  He  produced  his  letters,  which  were  in 
stantly  forwdrded  by  mounted  messengers,  by  the 
ordei-s  of  a  peron  who  seeined  to  be  the  superior ; 
and  messengel-s  were  at  tbe  same  time  sent  to 
assemble  the  people  uf  the  scattered  villages,  as 
if  an  invasion  of  Europeans  had  been  expected. 

Here  I  found  a  cnuple  of  black  tents,  ahd  a  Tartar 
picqiiet  of  about  thirty  people,  who  had  been  encamped 
three  weeks,  waiting  my  arrival,  having  heard  of  my  ap- 
proach when  1  W.IS  at  Bonreudo  fass ;  they  bad  all 
horses,  which  were  running  about  loose,  greting.  The 
people  were  very  civil  and  good-natured,  but  would  not 
listen  to  any  proposals  for  my  visiting  Bekhur,  which  I 
reckoned  about  two  miles  distant,  in  a  N'.  E.  direction. 
They  are  stout  oiuscuUr  men,  with  the  Chinese  leaiures, 
all  well  and  comlbriably  dressed  In  sooklat,  Or  thick 
woollen  cloth ;  their  outer  garment  reaches  below  the 
knees,  and  has  long  sleeves  ;  trousers,  and  boots  with  a 
leather  sole;  the  part  answering  to  the  stocking  is  of  tar- 
tan, and  is  tied  with  a  garter.  They  are  »11  bareheaded, 
tbe  hair  plaited  into  a  long  mil.  Rach  had  a  knife  six 
or  eight  inches  In  length,  with  an  ornamented  brass  or 
silver  cite,  a  (ungsa,  or  Iron  pipe,  for  smoking,  and  a 
mepcha,  or  steel,  for  striking  fire.  The  pipb  is  of  the 
shape  df  tobacco-pipes  at  home,  but  longer;  it  is  of  iron, 
frequently  Inlaid  with  silver,  and  has  a  silver  bowl.  The 
tents  appeared  comfortable :  they  were  of  black  yak's 
hair,  made  into  a  blanket,  double  poled,  and  round  at 
Ihe  ends ;  from  tiventy  to  thirty  feet  long,  ten  broad,  and 
six  or  seven  blgh- 

Captain  Gerard  was  here  encamped  at  fln  ele- 
vation of  16,800,  vet  the  soil  was  rich  and  the 
grass  luxuriant.  The  atmoaphere,  at  night,  was 
singularly  clear,  the  stars  shone  with  great  hril. 
liancy,  and  the  traveller  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
his  astronomical  observations  and  his  bivouac 
exceed) ngly.    He  says :  — 

The  galaxy  had  a  very  grand  appearance,  and  some  of 
the  stars  in  il  could  almost  be  counted.  I  sat  outside  tha 
tent  for  an  hour,  gaiing  upon  the  scene  ;  and  next  moio- 
ing,  although  the  temperature  was  below  freriing,  I  could 
not  ne>ist  the  pleaaure  I  contemplated,  in  seeing  the  moon 
and  Jupiter  beiore  daybreak,  and  which  was  amply  rea- 
lized in  the  iluzzling  splendour  of  the  planet,  long  befeiv 
lunshine  reached  u« ;  althotagh  we  were  in  an  open  and 
Insuhted  plain,  far  distant  from  the  Intercepting  shade  Of 
the  highest  mountains ;  the  clouds  on  the  great  snowy 
chain  were  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  assumed  tlie 
most  beautiful  diversity  o<  tints,  tut  passing  in  lustie  the 
brightest  gold. 

A  scene  of  greater  grandeur  cannot  easily  be 
imagined. 

The  three  Tartar  boys  conducted  themselves 
most  satisfactorily  to  their  temporary  employer, 
and  gave  him  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  whole 
race,  whom  he  fin.illy  considered  superior  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  frankest  and  must  tiohest  people 
he  had  met  with  in  India,  "  without  craft  and 
without  ingratitude,  and  that  may  be  trusted  to 
the  world's  end."    Oajftain  Gerard  had  hitherto 
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teen  only  what  may  be  termtd  border  or  fron- 
tier villages :  but,  early  in  Anguat,  he  descended 
the  atttpendous  Peeming  Pass,  and  approached 
the  first  town  in  Chinese  Tartary,  Shipke.  The 
natural  bultrarks,  which  here  divide  vaat  empires, 
are  of  the  moat  magnificent  description.  One 
mass  of  rock  rises  from  the  bed  of  the  Sutluj,  at 
an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  to  the  height  of 
18,500  feet !  The  imagination  of  a  European 
may  heap  Felion  on  Ossa,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
conceive  the  sublime  height  of  this  mighty  bar- 
rier of  nations ;  and  a  peak  behind  this  rises  to 
the  height  of  22,600  feet ! 

The  harvest  was  just  over  when  Captain  Ger- 
ard reached  Shipke  ;  and  he  witnessed  the  re- 
joicings at  the  usual  autumnal  festival.  Crowds 
of  people  were  dancing,  singing,  and  playing 
npon  drums,  eymbals,  and  double  flageolett. 

The  men  si«  (tout  and  well  clothed,  and,  in  dreu  and 
appearance,  reumble  Ihoae  at  Bekhur ;  they  wear  neck- 
lacef,  on  which  are  itinng  Mveral  large  piecee  of  a  lab- 
itance  like  amber,  called  Poahil,  beads  of  coral,  aud  Bonie 
that  looked  like  rubies  and  emcralda ;  the  femalea  are 
alto  itout,  and  are  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  oraa- 
menti ;  ais  large  bracelet!,  and  ankleti  of  pewter  or  ail- 
Ter,  and  nameroni  chain*  hanging  from  their  (hoaidera, 
itrung  with  cowrie  thella,  and  beadi  of  pewter,  braai, 
ootal,  and  coloured  glau. 

About  tunnt,  the  chief  perwn  of  the  place  paid  me  a 
vidt,  and  informed  me  that  order*  had  been  received  from 
Lahaasa,  tome  months  ago,  to  make  no  friendi  of  Euro, 
peana,  and  to  fumiah  them  neither  with  food  nor  fire- 
wood. When  I  waa  at  dinner,  it  waa  intimated  that  a 
letter  from  the  Garpan  of  the  interior  had  jost  arrived ; 
I  ordered  it  to  b«  brooght,  but  the  courier  would  only 
deliver  it  in  person.  After  dinner,  be  made  hie  appearance 
with  the  letter  folded  in  a  blanket,  tied  to  his  back,  and 
although  he  was  three  days  from  Bekhur,  he  had  not  un- 
loosed it.  I  iinderttand  that  where  there  is  a  regular 
horse-post,  as  between  Lahaasa  and  Garoo,  the  orders 
are  remarkably  ligorons ;  the  bundle  is  sealed  ^t  to  the 
rider,  who  ia  again  sealed  to  his  horse,  and  no  inconve- 
nience, however  great,  admits  of  his  dismounting,  until 
be  naches  the  relief  stage,  whers  the  seal  is  examined. 

The  Garpan  had  returned  a  Khuttuk,  and  per- 
formed every  usual  courtesy :  but  the  desira  of 
the  traveller  to  advance  was  absolutely  resisted. 
The  Governor's  letter  was  plain,  and  brief,  and 
neatly  written,  in  a  peculiar  character.  All  this 
while,  and  in  many  rough  journeys,  and  falls,  and 
long  slides  in  the  snow,  the  instruments  had 
escaped  undamaiged  ;  and  the  tourist,  though  he 
bad  failed  in  his  great  object,  diligently  con- 
tinued his  observations.  The  Chinese,  though 
under  the  necessity  of  stopping  his  prog^ress, 
would  not  uncivilly  hurry  him  back;  and  he 
waa  greatly  pleased  with  their  frank  and  cor- 
dial manners,  when  they  said  that,  although  the 
orders  of  the  Garpan  must  be  respected,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  meet  and  part  friends.  The 
Tartars  were  equally  friendly.    He  relates  :-^ 

Both  here  and  at  Bekhur,  although  they  had  left  their 
roof  purposely  to  stop  tu,  they  advanced  with  an  air  of 
good  humour  and  friendship  that  we  sever  observa  on 
the  cooAoes  of  an  Asiatic  Government. 

A  short  tiOM  after  my  return  to  Changrexhing,.  half  a 
dozen  of  them  came  with  grain  and  a  fat  sheep,  which 
they  insisted  on  my  taking  as  a  proof  of  our  parting  oa 
terms  of  mutual  conciliation.  They  would  receive  no 
money  in  return,  but  accepted  of  eight  seen  (sixteen 
pounds)  of  dry  tobacco. 

here  is  ft  marked  dbtlnction  among  theae 


tribes  themselves,  although  they  have  no  feature 
in  common  with  the  Hindoos,  with  whom  they 
maintain  no  intercourse.  They  eat  bullock's 
flesh.  The  Lamas  are  a  different  tribe  from  the 
other  Koonawuree  Tartars : — 

They  have  small  eyes  and  high  cheek-bones,  sloping  to 
the  chin,  which  is  generally  pointed,  and  vary  few  of 
them  have  either  mnstachios  or  a  beard.  They  at*  food 
of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  have  as  many  aa  they  can 
afford  to  porchaee.  These  are  chiefly  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings, formed  of  beads  of  silver,  coral,  and  other  preciotu 
stones:  they  have  also  tassels  of  red  beads  hanging  from 
the  rear  of  their  caps,  and  wear  bracelets  and  silver  chains 
round  their  necks- 
There  are  three  principal  sects  amongst  the  Lamas: 
Neengma,  Dookpa,  and  Geloopa.  The  two  former  wear 
red  caps,  the  last,  yellow  ones.  The  Dookpas  and  Ge- 
loopas  seldom  marry ;  I  believe  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  so;  but  then  is  no  restraint  on  the  Neengmaa. 
The  Gelongs  and  Nuns  are  the  chief  votaries  among  the 
Lamas,  and  never  concern  themselves  about  worldly 
cares.  They  are  always  chanting  hymns,  or  printing 
and  writing  sacred  sentences ;  it  ia  rare  to  see  a  Gelong 
who  is  not  singing;  and  if  he  is  asked  a  question  he  an. 
swers  it  and  resume*  his  song,  which  is  generally  the  H- 
voorite  invocation — "  Oom  Mane  paee  me  Oom."  The 
Nuns  ar*  scarcely  to  be  seen,  seldom  leaving  their  con- 
vents. There  is  a  sect  of  wandering  L^mas,  called 
Khampaa,  who  are  similar  to  the  Yogees  of  Hindostan. 
They  visit  the  sarred  places,  and  subsist  partly  by  beg- 
ging. Some  of  them  are  very  hnraoroua  fellows :  they  put 
on  a  mask,  perform  a  dance,  singing  and  accompanying 
it  with  a  drum.  The  most  laughable  scene  of  this  kind 
I  witnessed  was  at  Hango,  where  two  Khampas,  with  a 
fiddle  each,  played,  sang,  and  danced  all  at  once,  with 
great  activity,  holding  the  fiddle  over  the  head,  behind 
the  back,  and  In  a  variety  of  other  positions. 

The  Tartar  villages  are  neat,  and  are  frequently  in 
detached  portions.  The  houses  are  flat  roofed,  and 
covered  with  earth.    They  are  ill  built,  on  account  of  the 

scarcity  of  wood The  Tartars  frequently 

take  their  dram  of  spirituous  liquor  in  the  cold  mom. 
ings;  and  in  their  journeys  over  the  arid  monntaioa, 
where  water  is  frequently  beyond  reach,  they  take  a  dish 
of  tea  before  starting,  which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
preservative  against  thirst.  The  tea  is  procured  from 
Garoo :  but  it  has  no  flavour,  and  is  otherwiee  very  bad. 
They  prepare  it  by  boiling  water  and  infusion,  as  we  do  ; 
but  substituting  for  milk  and  sugar,  salt,  ghee,  and  ata, 
(batter  and  flour.)    I  liked  the  tea  very  much. 

They  perform  pilgrimages  to  sacred  lakes, 
temples,  and  other  places;  but  the  whirligig 
appears  thp  great  implement  of  religion ;  and, 
in  some  places,  two  or  three  of  them  at  once  are 
kept  in  operation  by  water  power.  We  should, 
however,  imagine  that  Captain  Gerard's  account 
of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the  Lamas  is  im- 
perfect. In  one  of  their  grandest  places  of 
worship  he  saw  the  following  hideous  idol  or 
image,  called  Dakpo,  which  is  said  to  represent 
Mahadeo  in  wrath  :— 

It  is  about  three  yards  high,  and  has  four  fiset,  cacb 
treading  on  a  man.  Six  arms  are  given  to  the  monstor. 
With  the  two  front  ones  he  embrace*  a  woman  ;  the  next 
hand,  below,  on  the  right,  holds  a  sword,  and  the  third  • 
spear.  Corresponding  to  these  two,  on  his  left  side,  is 
one  grasping  a  human  skull,  out  of  which  he  appear  to 
be  drinking,  and  in  the  other  is  a  large  scorpion.  Round 
his  body  an  tied  a  number  of  earthen  balls  representing 
skulls  ;  and  altogether  be  ba*  a  moat  horrid  appeacanoe. 
In  the  right-hand  room  i*  a  gigantic  figuK,  at  ieiut 
twelve  feet  high,  called  Shikja  Thooba.  Hi*  eouote* 
nance  is  mild  and  placid,  and  before  him  areaeveral  brasa 
cap*  with  fruit  and  water.  In  the  Irft-hund  loom  is  a 
whirligig,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  deooisled  w|th  aUlc 
hanging*  and  scarft. 
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teea  a  ycnr,  in  the  latter  «ad  of  August,  th«  Lamaa 
nd  NuM  of  Kanam  aad  Lnbrnng  aiaembl*  at  Soongnum, 
nd  more  in  a  proceulon  tliroagh  the  district,  linglng  ai 
tke;  go,  and  itoppiag  a  few  days  at  each  Tillage ;  and 
Ihey  are  fed  hy  the  inhabitants.  They  arrived  here  on 
the  23d,  and  paid  me  a  visit  the  following  daj.  Thry 
■oaf  me  a  song  which  I  thought  very  agreeable :  the 
auic  of  the  chorus  was  soft  and  melodioos,  and  they 
•bserred  tlie  time  with  great  precision.  On  the  36th  of 
Aatust,  another  set  came  to  pay  their  respects,  and  re. 
eclTed  a  present.  Among  the  Lamas  I  saw  many  hand- 
Moe  yontha,  but  not  a  single  good-Iooltiog  Nun  out  of 
Uiy.  Pntee  Ram  shrewdly  remarked  that  the  ugly 
faasles,  having  little  prospect  of  being  married,  are 
duefiy  thoae  who  retire  to  a  convent. 

Putee  Ram  was  a  chieftain  wiio  had  been  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  British  Goorka  for- 
tress, and  well  rewarded  for  the  geographical 
infonnstion  he  had  been  able  to  give  to  the  Bri- 
tishoficers.  It wasPuteeRamwho,whenCaptain 
Gerard  resolved  to  cross  the  mountains  to  Lu- 
itk,  put  him  up  to  the  plan  of  carrying  grain  on 
tbe  back  of  sheep,  and  "  made  a  complete  Tartar 
of  him."  This  Tartar  gentleman  came  one  day 
to  Gerard  equipped  in  his  winter  dress. 

This  was  a  garment  of  sheep-skin  with  sleeves ;  the 
Icecy  side  inwards,  and  the  exterior  covered  with  sooklat, 
(blanket ;)  trousers  of  the  same,  and  long  woollen  stock- 
ings ;  above  them  boots,  with  a  leather  shoe  stuffed  for 
two  inciies  with  wool  ;  gloves,  of  thick  flannel,  reaching 
above  the  elbows.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  had  a 
blanket  roand  his  waist,  another  over  his  shoulders,  and 
a  shawl  wrapped  about  his  head  and  face.  Such,  he  said, 
«as  the  garb  of  a  traveller  in  the  winter  season ;  and 
that  be  himself  was  always  accompanied  by  a  mule-load 
*f  blankets,  and  another  dress  similar  to  the  above, 


which  ware  all  reqoiced  at  niglit  when  they  wen  oUlged 
to  repose  upon  the  snow. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  August,  and  the  jour- 
ney across  the  mountain  ridges,  through  one  pass 
at  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet,  was  attended  with 
great  suffering  to  the  whole  party.  They  were  af- 
fected with  headach,  a  very  common  symptom 
at  such  extreme  elevations,  and  benumbed  by 
the  cold  biting  winds.  Their  eyes  also  suffered  ; 
and  Captain  Gerard  was  attacked  with  severe 
rheumatism.  The  people  were  found  very  kind 
in  their  manners,  though  nothing  would  bribe 
the  Lafa  or  Chief  of  Peenoo  to  allow  the  travel- 
ler to  proceed  by  the  route  he  wished  to  follow. 
The  Tartars  here,  those  of  Speetee,  are  described 
by  Captain  Gerard  as  "  the  finest  fellows  he 
ever  met  with." 

The  farther  perambulations  of  this  indefatig- 
able explorer  and  observer,  and  his  homeward 
route,  are  less  interesting,  generally  speaking, 
than  his  progress  ;  but  the  entire  work,  in  all  its 
component  parts,  whether  those  contributed  by 
Sir  William  Lloyd  or  the  Gerards,  is  one  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  wiU  be  perused  with  pleasure 
by  the  general  reader,  and  with  especial  interest 
by  those  who  are  already  partially  acquainted 
with  the  scenes  traversed  and  the  manners 
described.  We  have  been  tempted  to  quote 
the  mere  results  of  Captain  and  Dr  Gerard's 
scientific  observations  ;  but  these,  after  all,  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  learned  at  the  fountain- 
head,  where  we  leave  them. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 


We  are  homeward  bound  ;  and  our  gallant  bark, 
'Midit  the  rough-toned  call  of  the  billows'  song, 
On  the  shadowy  breast  of  Old  Ocean  dark. 
Is  making,  in  strength  and  beauty,  along. 
The  glad  wind  around  her  sings  wild  and  free, 
As  she  miM  on  her  path  o'er  the  trackless  sea. 

Stately  and  proudly  she  glides  o'er  the  deep, 

With  her  freightage  of  many  a  human  life; 
She  heeds  not  the  surging  tvaters  that  sweep 
Before  and  around  her  in  quick-heaving  strifii ; 
And,  reckleu  of  danger  from  sunk  rock  or  shoal, 
Bejoicing,  speeds  on  to  her  far  distant  goaL 

Homeward  bound  !— we  are  homeward  bound  I 

To  onr  ancient  fatherland  we  return. 
How  tl>«  heart  beats  fast  at  that  thrilling  sound  ! 
And  the  mantling  blood  in  the  cheek  dolh  bum ; 
And  the  eye  fills  thick  with  unbidden  tears. 
As  we  awell  with  fond  hope,  or  droop  with  dim 
fears. 


Ay,  fears ;  for  we  know  not  what  change  hath  come 

To  those  whom  we  left  in  yon  sea-girt  isle. 
The  heart  that  should  welcome  the  wanderer  hom^ 
Tbe  eye  that  should  beam  with  affection's  smil^ 
O  grief !  may  not  look  on  us  now  as  of  old : 
The  heart  may  have  chilled,  the  eye  become  coldt 
Or  what  if  the  hard  icy  finger  of  death 

Hath  touched  them  ;  the  pallid  destroyer  have  swept 

O'er  our  father's  hearth  with  bis  pitiless  breath  ; 

And  the  loved  ones,  whose  mem'ry  in  exile  we  kept. 

Should  be  resting  for  aye  in  the  still  silent  grave. 

Even  now,  as  to  meet  them  we  float  o'er  tbe  wave  1 

Kay,  nay,  'tis  not  so  I  we  shall  see  them  once  more, 

Unchanged,  unchanging.    The  heart  shall  still  glow. 
And  tbe  eyes  that  we  love,  again,  as  of  jore, 
Shall  glisten,  as  warm  drops  of  joy  softly  flow. 
Speed  on,  gallant  baique,  to  our  dear  native  ground. 
In  safety  and  hope  !— we  are  homeward  bound  I 

Huso. 


THE  SCOTTISH  FATHERLAND. 
BY  JOHN  GOODWIN  BARNOBY. 


Al.1.  BAII. !  the  Scottish  Patherland  I 
Where  the  gowan  bright  is  glowing ; 
Where  the  loch  is  softly  flowing ; 
Where  Ben  Lomond's  height  is  growing ; 

Where  tbe  brave  waves  sweep  the  strand  ; 

Our  own,  the  Scot's  loved  Fatherland  I 


Bow  lived  the  Scottish  Fatherland  ? 
It  Itved  free  from  the  tyrant  Roman, 
fleafht  witb  Wallace  'gainst  the  foemaiu 
Bsave  in  man,  and  fliir  in  woman  1 
Ughtad  by  John  Knox's  brand, 
Livod  ia  f  ta  youth  our  Fatherland  I 


Lives  now  the  Scottish  Fatherland  ? 
She*  lives — dies  not — her  lamp  is  bumiog 
In  her  halls — her  sons  are  spuming 
Tyrants,  and  to  Freedom  turning, 

With  tongues  in  flame,  and  blades  in  band; 

Lives  and  will  live  our  Fatherland  I 

Where  are  the  deeds  of  Fatherland  ? 
.  In  her  hearts  of  living  glory ; 
Bards  unborn,  and  makers  hoary. 
In  her  Bums'  each  sweet  story. 

On  Bannockbum  their  fair  ghosts  stand. 

On  each  spot  of  Scotch  Fatherland  I 


*|kr  VaUteHsad,  I  trnderstand  the  land  of  our  fiithers,  of  which  she  (the  land)  is  tho  mother,    I  have,  tberefote, 
MiflwfNitfrtBS  psonoon  ''she,"iB  wbloh  the  Oenum  Fadeiland  will  beac  me  out« 
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il.)  Ifeuere  Verha«dlung*»  dtr  Wientr  Bofknia  Eiseabahn  GtuUtdlu^. 
Lame  fli-portB  of  the  Directqig  of  the  Itnilway  frpm  Vieuna  to  |)ochDia  io  Galicia.) 
Die  }Vie«er  Raaher  EUtnbahn  dargettellt, 
(2.)  Project  einer  Wiener  TrieHer  EiMiJbak*. 
Btatvten  der  Hungaritchen  Mittel  Baku. 

Vertrag,  |-c.,  dm  Damj^iehwarU  uaeUtckaft  de$  Oaierreidiitcktm 
Llo^,  ^e.  l-e. — BeporU,  PUna,  tmd  ^rteyt  qfjiailwa^,  Vienntf,  1839. 


MoNs.  St  Marc  GwAitmif,  onp  of  the  most 
agfepable  French  writefs  now  living,  in  review- 
ing the  general  policy  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
inent,  remarki,  with  no  less  piquancy  of  lan- 
guage than  accuracy  of  observation,  thi^t  "  bo 
couQtrj'  is  judged  wit|i  less  favour  than  Aifstria, 
and  uo)>0  troubles  herself  less  about  misrepre- 
sentation. Austria  carrips  her  repugnance  to 
fublicity  so  far,  as  even  to  dislike  eulogium. 
'raise  offends  her  as  much  as  blame;  for  he  that 
applauds  tp-day  may  condemn  to-mprrow :  to  set 
Qne's  self  iip  for  praise,  is  to  set  one's  self  MP  for 
discuission.  Austria  will  have  none  of  it ;  for  her 
political  religion  is  the  religiofi  of  silence,  and 
|ier  worship  of  that  goes  almost  to  excess.  Her 
schools  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration:  we 
)i«ar  nqthing  about  them.  SJie  is,  aft^r  England, 
the  first  country  in  Europe  for  railways ;  and  we 
hear  nothing  about  tl{em,  except  by  a  stray 
paragraph  in  the  AUgefUfine  ^eilung." 

Well  then,  to  give  some  account  of  the  prodi- 
gious railroad  movement  in  the  Austrian  eqiplre, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  article:  to  that  account 
we  purpose  appending  a  few  remarks  on  the  in- 
creasy  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  arrangements  that  have  been  entered  into 
regarding  its  great  tributtfries,  the  Save  and 
the  Theiss. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
the  languages,  the  statistics,  the  moral  charac- 
teristics, or  the  quaterial  resources  of  Austria, 
must  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  a 
terra-inc<^rnita  for  the  majority  of  the  English 
publio,  if  the  worics  of  Mr  Quin,  Mrs  Trollope, 
&c.,  are  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  sources 
from  which  such  information  is  derived.  We 
pafs  over  the  good-humoured  produptio|t  of  the 
gentleman }  which  has  offended  nobody,  (Count 
S——y  excepted,)  and  which,  although  written  in 
a  light  French  style,  is  certainly  better  than  the 
touvenirt  and  impressions  «f  those  commit 
voyngeurt,  who  contract  for  a  country  in  two 
volumes  octavo — find  three  days'  residence  in 
a  city  quite  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  all 
necessary  historico-political  information— and, 
amid  the  graver  pursuits  of  thp  publicist,  turn  the 
blunders  of  a  waiter,  or  the  aq^pdptes  of  a  tahle- 
4'hote,  into  the  denouen^ent  of  a  vaudeville-  But, 
with  regard  to  the  book  of  th^  l^dy,  we  candidly 
avow  our  regret  at  its  appearance. 

The  community  of  interests  existing  between 
England  and  Austria,  is  a  historical  fact  stamped 
upon  almost  every  trdnsaction  in  Europe,  from 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congrew  of 


Vienna.  The  Revolution  of  18S0  momentarily 
caused  new  combinations.  Things,  however, 
soon  returned  to  their  old  balance;  and,  as 
minor  considerations  must  yield  to  major,  the 
politicians  of  England  were  disposed  to  appre- 
ciate Austria's  sound  policy  on  the  Oriental 
question,  and  forget  her  subsidies  to  Don  Carlos. 
By  her  non-appearance  at  Kalisch,  she  had 
ceased  to  be  ranked  among  the  powers  of  the 
north ;  and  people  in  England  were  disposed  to 
hear  something  about  her  from  any  writer  of 
real  judgment  and  literary  reputation:  when. 
Id  1  in  steps  a  caricaturist  to  fill  up  the  blank 
that  ought  to  have  been  left  for  a  more  accurate 
and  impartial  delineator. 

To  write  a  good  book  on  Austria  is  no  easy 
matter.  1  n  France  and  in  England  there  is  only 
one  language  to  learn,  and  one  nationality  to 
study ;  and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  public  and 
private  life  are  so  powerfully  reflected  hy  the 
periodical  press,  that  a  native  of  Vienna  or 
Prague,  desirous  of  writing  a  good  book  on 
England,  may  learn  three-fourths  of  his  task 
without  ever  eroding  the  channel.  Quite  differ- 
ent is  the  pase  vith  the  Englishman  who  writes 
upon  Austria:  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
does  not  begin  till  he  has  crossed  the  frontier  ; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  he  finds  the  four 
distinct  elements  of  the  monarchy,  G«rman, 
Slavonic,  Hungarian,  and  Italian,  working  on 
each  other  in  the  niost  curious  manner  imagin- 
able, and  imposing  on  him  lengthened  his- 
torical and  philological  studies.  To  describe, 
therefore,  so  complicated  a  social  system  as  that 
of  Austria,  was  certainly  a  task  above  t|ie 
powers  of  poor  Mrs  Trollope;  sjie  found  it  more 
convepient  to  repeat  gossip,  than  to  acquire 
solid  information;  consequently,  the  good  people 
of  Vienna  felt  her  indiscriminate  toadying  to  be 
no  compliment,  as  every  chapter  shewed  some 
astounding  misconception  on  sheer  matter  of 
fact,  which  a  longer  residence  would  have  ren- 
dered impowible.  Keeping  aside  the  literature 
of  Austria,  (and  what  a  literature  I  Orillparser, 
Von  Hammer,  Sapkir,  Zedlitz  citm  multit  aliit,^ 
the  great  gap  in  aU  thesp  bopks,  is  the  want  of 
any  account  of  tjtp  progress  of  ipaterial  civilisa- 
tion, in  a  country  abundantly  supplied  with 
more  of  practical  science,  and  more  richly  gifted 
with  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  than  any 
other  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  extending  and  perfecting  of  railway  and 
steam  boat  cummunicattun  in  Austria,  wiU  ao% 
be  without  political  results  interesting  to  Europe 
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atliig*.  Oonpure  her  for  a  moment  with  France : 
ia  th«  Utter  ooantry  ire  find  nearly  bomofrene. 
«0f  dements,  from  the  pier  of  CaluU  to  the  Pyre- 
IMM,  sad  administrative  as  well  as  governmental 
crntrsliMtion  pushed  so  far,  that  the  cry  for 
kstter  municipal  institutions  becomes  louder  and 
loader.  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  needs  central- 
Httion  t  for,  whatever  tends  to  give  unity  and 
eoatittence  to  so  heterogeneous  a  mass,  rai>es 
itt  in  the  scale  of  nations  ;  and  the  sagacious 
Maris  Teresa  made  it  one  of  the  leading  fea. 
tares  of  her  policy  to  entice  the  nobles  of  Hun- 
gtry  snd  Bohemia  to  make  Vienna  their  perma- 
nent residence.  Railroads  in  France  are  for 
Fnuce  alone  ,*  but  as  Austria  comprises  a  part 
of  Oermany,  a  part  of  Italy,  a  part  of  Poland, 
asd  the  whole  of  Hungary,  a  reserve,  having 
Vienna  for  its  centre,  becomes  the  great  medium 
•f  communication  between  the  more  civiliced 
itites  in  the  west,  and  the  not  less  interesting 
cntintries  in  the  east,  of  Europe. 

The  amasing  results  of  the  experiments  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  first  drew 
paUie  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  great 
lines  were  soon  resolved  on.  Let  not  the  reader 
•appose  that  this  movement  ended  in  nothing,  as 
is  France.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  magni- 
fieent  projects  of  lines  of  railroads,  announced. 


by  the  minister  of  that  country,  about  a  year  ago, 
and,  behold  I  the  mountain  brings  forth  'a  mouse : 
instead  of  any  one  great  line,  we  have  two  to 
Versailles,  with  the  alternative  of  one  being  left 
unfinished,  or  of  both  proving  bad  speculations. 
In  Austria,  nearly  all  the  great  lines  are  in  con- 
struction ;  and  when  the  railways  in  the  north  of 
Germany  and  th^  south  of  Hungary  are  finished, 
the  traveller  will  be  able  to  go,  by  locomotive 
power,  from  the  Port  of  Oitend  to  the  Pathatto 
of  Ortova, 

In  considering  the  various  avenues  to  Vienna, 
we  begin  with  the  west :  in  this  direction  we  find 
the  Danube,  the  great  artery  of  commerce,  ren- 
dering a  railway  to  a  certain  extent  unnecessary, 
and  beset  with  great  difficulties,  if  ever  it  should 
be  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  river  being 
hemmed  in  with  craggy  slopes,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly, from  Passau  to  Krems.  At  Linx,  the 
country  is  somewhat  opener,  and  the  first  rail- 
ways of  any  length  in  Austria,  were  those  from 
Budweis  in  Bohemia  to  Linx,  and  from  Linx  to 
Gmiinden.  As  they  are  worked  with  horses, 
and  not  of  any  European  interest,  we  content 
ourselves  with  giving  the  amount  of  traflic  on 
them  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  years  1838 
and  1839. 
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Let  us  now  cast  our  eyes  northward,  and  we 
fad  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's  railway  connecting 
the  heart  of  the  empire  with  Brunn,  the  capital 
•f  Moravia  ;  with  Olmutz,  Troppau,  Cracow,  and 
Bedinia,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Galiciai  This  great 
railway  was  pmjected  in  1830  ;  hut,  as  the  pol- 
itieai  atmosphere  was  rather  cloudy,  Europe 
Wiag  threatened  with  a  general  war,  no  steps 
•ere  taken  to  realise  the  wishes  of  the  proposers, 
till  the  year  1835,  when  a  member  of  the  com- 
mitlM,  aad  Professor  Riepl  of  the  Polytechnic 
lattitvU,  were  sent  to  England  for  the  pur- 
peat  •(  acquiring  all  possible  information; 
aa^  ik  the  beginning  of  1836,  tbe  patent  waa 


Vhe  Milvey  is  876  miles  in  length,  and  the 
IHpifletieii  in  Vienna  is  situated  in  the  middle 
«(  H*  4elSghtfoi  woods  of   the  Prater.     The 

a^ller  croaaing  both  arms  of  the  Danube, 
^  f  qoftll-Ms^rly  direction  over  perfectly 
HHIi|li4,  Ut  tbe  bloed-stoined  fields  of  Wag- 
It  GlBMradorf,  ninetepn  milei 


from  Vienna,  at  which  point  the  Presburg  rail- 
way goes  off  to  the  right.  Tbe  line  then  gets 
into  the  valley  of  the  March,  and,  gently  ascend- 
ing the  riicht  bank  of  that  river  to  Lundenburg, 
quits  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  enters  the 
niarqnisute  of  Moravia.  Lundenburg  is  fifty-one 
miles  from  Vienn* ;  and,  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  price  of  locomotive  travelling  in  Aifstria, 
we  may  state  that  the  fares  in  the  first  class  car- 
riages are,  calculated  in  English  money,  6s.  7d. « 
in  tbe  second,  4s.  5d ;  in  tbe  third,  3s.  4d. ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  Ss.  8d. 

The  railway  now  divides  into  tvo  branches : 
that,  to  the  north-east,  going  on  to  Silesia ;  ^ai 
that  to  the  north-west,  going  to  Brunn,  along  the 
Thaga  and  Schwarsa.  Brunn  is  ninety-two  pniles 
from  Vienna  by  the  railroad,  which  has  just  been 
opened  thus  far. 

Being  at  this  part  of  the  subject,  w^  ought  not 
to  omit  mentioning,  th^t  must  itctive  measures 
are  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  Prague 
with  Brium  by  memw  »f  a  leilway.    Jh^  oope 
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powerful  Mid  flourUhing  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
prostrated  by  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  enfeebled 
by  a  century  and  a  half  of  lethargy,  seems  at 
last  to  have  awakened  to  better  destinies :  she  is 
daily  rising  in  wealth  and  importance  ;  her  cot- 
ton manufactures  sappiy  the  whole  monarchy  ; 
the  products  of  her  glass-houses  are,  despite  her 
inland  position,  exported  in  lai;ge  quantities  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe;  and,  within  these  few  year<, 
her  exquisitely  coloured  crystals  have  become  as 
necessary  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  handsome 
suite  of  drawing-rooms,  as  Dresden  china,  or 
Florentine  pietra  commesta.  The  principal  ex- 
pense of  the  Bohemian  line,  will  be  the  cutting, 
banking,  and  tunnelling,  in  passing  the  high 
lands  that  separate  the  basin  of  the  Danube 
from  that  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau.  But,  con- 
sidering the  immense  number  of  passengers  an- 
nually travelling  between  Bohemia  and  Vienna, 
no  doubts  are  entertained  of  its  proving  a  good 
speculation. 

We  now  return  to  the  great  north-east- 
ern branch.  From  Lundenburg,  the  railway 
goes  over  almost  level  ground,  up  the  valley  of 
the  March  to  Coding  and  H radish,  and  then,  in  a 
straight  line,  to  Prerau,  where  the  Olmutz 
branch,  sixteenmiles  inlength,  goes  off  to  the  left. 
The  line  then  crosses  the  Berzina,  and  goes  up 
the  valley  to  Weisskirchen ;  where  the  deep 
cutting  commences,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
ascent  of  the  range  of  hills  that  separates  Mor- 
avia from  Austrian  Silesia.  The  salients  and 
gradients  are  here  greater  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  line ;  but  not  so  considerable  as  one 
would  expect,  in  passing  the  ground  that  separ- 
ates the  waters  flowing  into  the  Baltic,  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  railway  then  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Oder,  and  goes,  parallel  with  the  river,  over  gen- 
tle slopes  to  Ostrau,  where  the  Troppau  branch 
goes  off  to  the  left ;  it  then  takes  an  easterly 
direction,  running  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia ;  and,  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Oder, 
passes  into  that  of  the  Vistula,  without,  however, 
requiring  any  deep  cutting  such  as  at  Weisskir- 
•hen. 

The  line  then  descends  the  stream  to  Dwary, 
PadgHrze,  and  Cracow,  where  it  takes  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  goes  to  Bochnia,  which 
forms  the.  terminus. 

The  principal  article  of  transport,  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  this  great  line,  will  be  salt,  from  the 
mines  of  Wieliczka  or  Cracow,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  called  ;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  annual  production,  we  may  mention 
that  Prussia  consumes  600,000  tuns,  sent  by  way  of 
Dwary;  Austria,  exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia  3,300,000 ;  and  Hungary,  1,045,000,  sent 
by  way  of  Wadowice.  This  railway  is,  like  those 
of  Belgium,  constructed  of  wood,  which  is  abund- 
ant all  along  the  line ;  and  the  rails  are  partly 
Austrian,  partly  English.  The  former  cost  £1 :  68. 
per  hundred  weight,  delivered  in  Vienna,  and 
the  latter,  £1 :  8s.,  including  duty,  freight,  and 
carriage  from  Trieste.  The  estimated  expense 
of  the  whole  line  is  £1,S00,U00  ;  which  sum  seems 


to  fall  short  of  what  will  be  necessary,  ••  the 
part  hitherto  opened  has  cost  nearly  £6,000  per 
British  statute  mile ;  not  much  indeed  when  wa 
think  of  the  expense  of  the  railroads  is  other 
countries. 

Having  seen  that  Maria  Teresa's  magnifioent 
plan  of  uniting  the  Danube  with  the  Oder  and 
Vistula,  isnear  realization,*  let  us  nowtake  alook 
at  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  railway,  an  undertak- 
ing of  much  greater  difficulty. 

Michel  Chevalier,  in  his  interesting  "  Lettna 
du  Midi,"  remarks,  that,  of  all  the  Mediterranaaa 
ports  situated  at  thehead  of  gulfs  running  north- 
wards into  the  Continent,  Marseilles  is  the  only 
one  communicating  with  the  interior  by  com- 
paratively level  ground  ;  all  the  others,  G«noa, 
Trieste,  &c.,  being  cut  off  from  the  central  parts 
of  Europe  by  immense  mountain  ridges.  And  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  shew  that  line  upon  line 
of  Alps  interpose  themselves  between  Trieste 
and  the  capital.  Yet  a  number  of  circumstances 
concur  in  rendering  this  railway  more  impera- 
tively called  for  than  any  other.  Trieste,  though 
not  the  most  populous,  is  the  most  thriving  port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  number  of  her  in- 
habitants was,  in  the  beginning  of  1838,  73,034, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1839,  7S,S6l,  being  an 
increase  of  about  H  per  cent. ;  and  we  cannot  giv« 
a  better  proof  of  prosperity,  than  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  value  of  building-ground  ;  for  instance,  tlie 
Villa  Murat,  (belonging  to  the  Countess  Lipona,) 
which  stood  lung  at  100,000  florins,  has  been  sold 
for 200,000.  Settingthepopulationof Viennadown 
at  360,000,  the  traflSc  between  both  cities  would 
be,  under  all  circumstances,  considerable ;  much 
more  so,  however,  when  we  recollect  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  colonial  commodities,  consumed 
in  the  monarchy,  find  their  way  to  Vienna,  along 
this  road,  and  are  there  redistributed  to  the  pro- 
vinces, by  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  capitaL 

That  which,  however,  more  than  anything 
else,  renders  the  accomplishment  of  this  railway 
desirable,  is  to  ensure  a  more  speedy  communica- 
tion with  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  little  stripe  of  land  enclosed  by  Alps,  the 
Tessinoand  thePo,  has  apopulation  of  4,800,000 
souls,  enjoying  an  exquisite  climate,  and  a  aoil 
bounteous  to  profusion. 

Tfa  e  railway  from  Venice  to  Milan,  SOO  mile* 
in  leng^th,  is  now  being  constructed  with  great 
rapidity  ;  and,  as  a  steam  communication  has 
existed,  for  some  years,  between  Trieste  and 
Venice,  the  entire  journey  from  Venice  to  Milan 
will  be  performed  in  two  days  and  a  half.  The 
Archduke  John,  who  takes  such  an  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  Styria,  is  at  the  bead 
of  this  undertaking ;  but  the  technical  difficulties 
are  so  great,  that  this  line  threatens  to  lag  behind 
all  the  others  in  the  empire,  although  Uie  firat 
forty-five  miles,  that  is  tp  say,  the  distance  from 
Vienna  to  Glocknitz,  will  be,  (strangely  enough,) 
executed  by  the  Raab  Company.    The  line  runs 

*  It  may   be  proper  to  mebtibn,  that  the  Rssdaa 
Gorrmment  have  conceded  a  line  of  railway  fipom  Wa 
to  Cracow;  the  Pnitaian,  a  Sileaian  line;  and  tiie  * 
of  Galicia,  a  line  fton  Lembarf  to  f    '    ~ 
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ikaf  tks  waUr  level  by  Wiener  Nen«tadt,  to 
8«hottwien,  near  the  foot  of  the  Sehneebergf, 
vkenee  a  tunnel  will  be  reqairite  in  order  to 
J»M  into  the  rallef  of  the  Miirs  ;  the  railway 
tken  aecompanies  this  stream  to  it*  junction 
with  the  Mar  at  Bruclc,  near  Leoben,  and  de. 
•eendi  the  valley  to  Gratz,  the  capttal  uf  Styria. 
The  line  then  continues  in  a  southerly  direction, 
parallel  with  the  river  to  Ehrenhausen,  where 
tbe  Mur  snddeoly  turns  eastwards  to  Hungary. 
8*  far  so  good.  Nearly  150milesof  level  ground, 
tzcepting  at  the  bar  between  the  one  valley  and 
tke  other ;  but  no  plan  for  passing  the  upper 
Drare  and  Save  has  as  yet  been  presented,  which 
•nmJd  not  involve  an  enormous  outlay  of  money. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  g^eat  Lombard. 
Veaetian  line  will  go  on  with  great  spirit,  it 
"Mag,  perhaps,  of  all  others  in  Europe,  the  most 
■nitoble  for  a  railwayj  that  is  to  say,  the  country 
qnite  level,  densely  populated,  and  abounding  in 
coal  of  good  quality,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
kourbood  uf  Mohtebello,  the  mines  uf  which  have 
Weo  purchased  by  our  countrymen,  Messrs 
Patter  and  Norman. 

Austria  haa  l>een,  for  some  time,  g^dually 
lelasing  her  system  of  prohibitory  duties ;  and 
Cooat  KoUowrath  (witness,  for  instance,  hia  con- 
Jaet  on  the  sugar  question)  is  a  warm  partisan 
of  enlightened  commercial  legislation.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hope  that  these  modifications,  com- 
bined with  the  operation  of  this  great  railway, 
vill  restore  poor  Veniee  to  something  of  her  for- 
■er  prosperity. 

Hungary  now  claims  our  attention ;  a  country 
as  bountifully  supplied  by  nature  with  every- 
thing to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  as  any  in 
Europe.  A  fertile  plain,  intersected  by  navi- 
gdtle  rivers,  and  bounded  by  a  theatre  of  hills, 
on  whose  sides  the '■oak  and  the  pine  wave  in 
primeval  luxuriancy,  and  in  whose  bowels  are  to 
be  found  the  rarest  minerals  of  the  earth,  seems 
te  invite  the  eye  of  science  and  the  hand  of 
iadmtry.  Situated  nearly  half- way  between  the 
pole  and  the  equator,  she  could  produce  corn, 
wine,  oil,  rice,  sillc,  &c.,  for  treble  her  popula- 
tiofi;  but,  alas!  deeply  entrenched  aristocratic 
privileges,  the  offspring  of  her  military  constitu- 
tin,  have  hitherto  debarred  her  from  the  bene- 
to  of  European  civilization. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  Hungarian  consti- 
titkm  is,  that  the  nobleman  pays  neither  taxes, 
talis,  nor  state  contributions  of  any  kind  ;  every 
sttack  on  this  principle  is  considered  a  gross  in- 
fiiogement  of  vested  rights.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  sneer  at  the  many  excellent  institutions  of 
Bugary.  The  circumstance  of  the  government 
hsikg  continued  in  nearly  the  same  form  for 
ita*  eeaturies  and  a  half,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
wisdom  and  forethought  presided  at  its 
Bat  military  service  being  no  longer 
1,  and  standing  armies  having  become 
Mm  Wicr  of  the  day,  it  is  certainly  time  that 
AiWftivilegea  should  cease.  I'be  case  of  the 
*  "  I  «k  PMth  ia  well  known.  A  Pulffyar,  or 
.bawiB^  vast  domains,  passes  over  scot 
I  tk«  pwmr  peaaant  must  pay  toll ;  and, 
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at  the  eatablishmentof  steamboats  06  the  Danube, 
instances  are  known  of  persons  who  paid  steenwe 
fare  insisting  on  remaining  in  the  cabin,  on  the 
score  of  their  nobility.  Strange  concatenation 
of  events !  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way made  the  first  great  breach  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Hungary.  It  was  seen  that,  if  these 
absurd  privileges  continued  to  exist  in  full  force, 
the  country  must  remain  without  railroads. 
Consequently,  during  the  last  diet,  the  so-called 
law  of  expropriation  was  pasaed,  compelling 
landowners  to  take  a  price  for  ground  specilied  in 
railway  plana,  and  allowing  none  to  use  railroads 
but  those  who  are  willing  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets. 

Baron  Lina's*  railway  to  Raab,  with  a  con- 
tinuation to  Pesth,  was  the  first  undertaking  of 
this  nature  destined  to  connect  Hungary  with 
Vienna.  The  line,  as  far  as  Wiener  Neustadt, 
will  be  the  terminus  of  the  Trieste  railway; 
having  branchea  to  MSdIing,  Lachsenburg,  and 
Baden.  It  then  goes  to  Oedenburg,  and,  south 
of  the  Nensiedler  Lake,  to  Raab.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  railway  is  Xl,850,000  sterling,  and  it 
will  be  open  in  1B41. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  we  find  the 
so-called  Mittelbahn,  or  central  railway,  under- 
taken by  Ullman  &  Company,  destined  to  be  the 
g^eat  medium  of  intercourse.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  great  northern  railway  passes  by 
GSuserndorf.  A  few  miles  of  railway  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  therefore,  brings  us  to  Pres- 
burg.  From  Presburg  the  line  goes,  by  Comorn, 
to  Pesth ;  and  then,  across  the  great  plain  of 
Hungary,  to  Debreczin,  going  over  the  Theiss 
in  its  road,  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge  of  im- 
mense length.  This  line  is  326  miles  long ;  and 
the  capital  of  the  company  is  10,000,000  of  flo- 
rins, or  £1,000,000  sterling ;  but  the  engineer 
confidently  expects  to  do  it  for  £800,000  sterling, 
as  the  country  from  Pesth  to  Debreczin  is  a  dead 
level. 

This  railway  is  intended,  not  so  much  for  pas- 
sengers as  for  goods;  for,  as  a  result  of  the 
nuble  non.paying  system,  the  roads  are  merely 
tracks,  where,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  carts  and 
carriages  sink  to  the  axle  ;  and  it  is  quite  im* 
possible  for  a  stranger  to  perform  a  journey 
from  one  town  to  another  without  a  guide. 
Conaequently,  this  railway  will  have  the  mono- 
poly of  the  carriage  of  all  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  the  east  of  Hungary  which  are  sent  to 
Pesth  or  Austria,  as  well  as  of  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  and  colonial  commodities  re- 
quired in  these  districts.  Debreczin  has  between 
60,000  and  70,000  inhabitants;  and,  being  half- 
way between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Hungary, 
carries  on  an  immense  trade.  The  fair,  which 
comes  round  four  times  a-year,  is  held  in  wooden 
huts  outside  the  town ;  and,  although  the  value 

*  In  order  to  explain  why  nilwajt  are  called  after 
private  individual*,  it  nujr  be  proper  to  stale  that  a  great 
banker,  such  a«  Lioa  or  Rothichild,  ftrtt  |*u  a  pririlege 
to  make  a  railway,  and  then  upeiia  a  lubecnptiOD  liK, 
taking  particular  care  to  remunerate  hinuelf  for  his 
trouble. 
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Jf  the  transaetiona  maf  not  eqtoal  that  of  NiAni 
forgorod,  yet  it  ia  attended  hy  auch  a  coDcourae 
•f  people,  that  the  proverb  aaya,  "  He  that  haa 
|iot  seen  the  fair  ofiDebreesia,  and  the  rintage  in 
the  Hegjrallfa,  haa  aeen  nothing  in  Hungary." 
Several  other  railwaya  have  been  projected  in 
rariouB  parte  of  the  empire ;  but,  aa  we  decline 
faking  ap  the  reader'a  tine  in  diacuaaing  more  pro. 
fliectwiea,  we  paaa  from  (and  to  mitar  atearoers. 
If  railroada  in  Auitria  be  interekting,  ateam 
iMivigation  on  the  long  German  Hungarian  artery 
ll  not  a  whit  leaa  ao.  The  great  bacian  road  to 
^e  eaat,  the  aeene  ef  such  commercial  activity 
up  to  the  fail  of  B/cantium  and  Trabiaond,  ia 
How  re-opened;  after  centuriea  of  barbaroua  in- 
terruption ;  and  here  we  find  Auatria  in  her  pld 
irecation  of  a  preventive  power.  She  waa,  for 
iwe  eenturiet,  the  bulwarlc  of  Europe  againat 
tiie,  ,Tnrka  j  die  waa,  from  the  reign  of  Louii 
Aiy.  to  that  of  Napoleon,  the  ally  of  England 
pi  hindering  the  aggreaaiona  of  the  French  j  and, 
pew  that  the  balance  of  power  vibratea,  and 
Sorope  ia  threatened  with  danger  from  another 
fuarter,  we  find  h^r  ateamboata,  and  her 
"  tehtaieg*ame  politik,"  aa  Meniel  aignificantly 
Mlleit,.combiiiing  to  prevent  the  Danube  from 
Ming  ahift  up  on  aalutary  or  aanitory  pretezta, 
luad  complete  machinery  catabliahed  to  deter  the 
*;  Politique  Paeifiiiue"  from  again  croaaing  the 
Pmth.  Mr  Quin'a  book  first  drew  the  attention 
«f  the  Engliah  public  to  this  new  route  to  the 
Mat ;  bvt  how  changed  ia  the  face  of  the  Danube 
nnee  he  wrote  1  We  have  now  a  regular  aeriea 
•f  packeta  from  Ulm  to  Trebiaond ,'  and  ao  auc- 
ptmfvl  hae  the  company  bMn,  that,  in  oenaequenee 
of  the  demand  for  new  ateamera,  S,100  sharea 
|t»ve  been  created  in  addition  to  the  i,SO0  already 
ia  existence. 
Aa  the  report  of  the  directera,  and  the  pre- 

Sedioga  of  the  general  meeting  held  in  Vienna, 
the  11th  of  February,  1839,  are  lying  before 
ua,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  aubatance 
«f  aome  ef  the  atatementa.  The  firat  pagea  are 
taken  up  with  a  liat  of  the  aubacribera,  among 
whom  we  find  Lord  Cowley,  Prince  Eaterhaay, 
^e  King  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Metternich,  Baron 
tfina.  Count  Sxecheny,  and  the  Hungarian 
National  Caaioo,  aa  an  incorporation.  After 
allading  to  Ipatei  occaaioned  by  the  inundation ' 
last  year  at  Peatb,  the  report  pointa  out  a  new 
source  of  revenue  which  ia  opening  up  to  the 
•ompany,  viz.,  that  of  awide  from  Servia.  There 
^ili  be  three  towing  boata,  each  of  which  will 
bring  14,000  head  to  Congo  or  Vienna,  during 
the  aeaaonj  in  all,  iS,000.  The  piga  of  Servia 
Vre  famoua — it  being  a  wooded  country,  abound- 
ing in  aeoma;  and  there  ia  no  aaying  to  what 
•n  extent  thia  branch  of  the  trade  may  be  car- 

The  next  point  touched  on  ia  one  of  great  im- 
portance, via.,  the  navigation  of  the  Save. 
Thia  river  ia  the  high  way  of  communication 
between  lower  Hongary  and  the  tea.  The  cera 
•ad  tebaeee  frotirh  in  the  Bahat  ia  ilowly 
ilragged  u^  the  ritfer  td  Slsaek,  and  then  carried 
lo  tiume  or  Trieate  for  exportation.    An  e^f  erU 


mental  trip  waa  thertfore  made  up  the  river  laM 
year  by  one  of  the  ateamera  of -the  company; 
which  departed  frotq  Semlin,  and  arrived  at 
Siaaek,  aituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kulpa 
and  the  Save ;  having  ascended  three  hundred 
miles  (two  hundred  aa  the  bird  fliea)  without  any 
accident.  Then  came  the  com  oriaia  in  £ng< 
land,  which  awept  elean  half  the  granarlee  4f 
Europe;  and  the  want  of  a  more  splbedy  com- 
munication with  the  aea  waa  eenalbly  felt ;  for; 
if  the  proverb  that  "  time  ia  money"  be  appli* 
cable  to  thinga  in  general,  how  much  more  ao  t* 
the  Engliah  com  trade  in  particular.  The  treM 
■ticking  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  anaga,  aa  tite 
Americana  call  them,  form  the  principal  obatade 
to  navigation;  but  the  snag  chambers  will,  no 
doubt)  be  introduced.  M'hen  ateam  navigation 
is  fairly  eatabliahed  on  the  Save,  it  will,  in  ees^ 
junction  with  the  Milan  and  Venice  railway; 
open  mp  a  new  route  for  travellers  to  the  eaat } 
aa  a  glance  at  the  map  will  ahew  that  a  journey 
from  Milan  to  Kuatehuk  or  Siliatria  may  bA 
made  thia  way  very  rapidly,  without  diverging 
much  from  a  straight  line.  Thut: — Milan  tl> 
Venice,  by  railroad,  aay  twelve  hours  j  Venice 
to  Trieate,  by  ateambost,  ten  houra ;  Trieate  tm 
Siaaek,  by  post-coach,  two  day*  ;  &aaek  to  Sam* 
lin,  by  steamer,  two  days ;  in  all,  five  daya  fr«fli 
Milan  to  Semlin  and  Belgrade. 

The  report  then  informs  ua  that,  during  (h« 
past  year,  four  ateamboata  have  been  added  t* 
the  fleet  of  the  company ;  one  of  which  ia  an  itoa 
boat,  built  in  the  Thames,  which  has  just  oon^ 
menced  running  between  Linz  and  Vienna ;  and 
another,  the  Cracent,  of  ISO  horae  power> 
purchased  from  an  Engliah  company  that  ran 
her  between  Conetantinople  and  Trebiaond. 

Many  peraona  ezpreaaed  their  aurpriae  at  th« 
magnificent  reception  given  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna  to  Hnuein Khan, the  PeraianAmbaaaaid»r> 
on  hia  way  to  London ;  but  here  ia  a  paaaage  ijt 
the  report  which  appeara  to  throw  aome  light  vm 
the  subject : — "  Trebiaond  givea  full  employmtat 
to  both  our  ahipa  on  that  atation  ;  bat,  in  order 
still  better  to  aecure  the  advantages  likely  t* 
accrue  from  thia  new  and  important  source  of 
gain,  your  committee  thought  proper  to  aead  aa 
active  and  intelligent  gentleman  te  ErzersiBt 
Tabriz,  and  other  towna  having  Trebi«end  fvw 
their  mart,  ou  a  miaaion  of  commercial  inquiry, 
which  haa  turned  out  to  I>e  of  great  benefits 
Hia  valuable  noticea  led  to  our  laying  beAac* 
the  Bohemian  Chamber  of  Indnatry  a  statem*M 
drawing  attention  to  the  considerable  and  la« 
creaaing  conaumption  ef  the  articlea  in  which  tk« 
Bohemian  manu^tures  are  pre-eminent,  m  W4li 
aa  the  new  aphere  of  operation  for  Aua^rian  ii^ 
duatry  ia  general." 

Then  come  the  atatiatica  of  the  general  tvaffia^ 
ahewing  an  immenae  increaae  over  the .  previoiii 
year : — 

Thi  namkfer  ef  pmcngna  in  the  yesr  1837,  waa  47,43tl 
Ditto  ditto  1886^  ^  7«<a9* 

Gkwda  alao  in  proportibii. 
Tbt  miaM  ef  F«elu|«i  la  188f ,  Wtt  U\,tm 
~"  181%  iM  SIMW.    ..: 
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Auttrum  trade/ by  land,  with  Turkef,  baa  ax- 
paricDced  a  aimilar  increaae.  Take,  ibr  inttance, 
tke  euctoms  regiater  at  Orsova,  and  we  find 
ibat  tiie  exports  were  reckoned  in  Vienna, 

CwU. 

In  1^7,      .  .  .  .8  336 

la  ItoS,  .  i  .  18,805 

aad  the  Importa  reckoned  in  Vienna, 

CwUl 

lBl8!ttr,       ....      26,7?9 
to  1838,  .  .  .  33,936 

Tlie  niport  eldees  with  an  dxfiremioli  df  satis- 
IketioH  at  the  trealf  receiltlf  eoncludiSd  between 
England  and  Aiiitria. 


So  much  for  the  Danube  Compan)',  whose 
affairs  are  going  on  twimmingty.  Turn  we  now 
to  the  Steam-Boat  Company  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd,  which  runs  her  vesfiels  from  Trieste  to 
the  Levant,  and  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  the  French  boats  running  from  Mar. 
seilles,  their  affairs  are  in  by  no  means  so  proa^ 
perous  a  eonditioo,  having,  for  instance,  been 
obliged  to  suspend  the  line  between  Syra  and 
Alexandria.  As  the  report  is  meagre,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  a  statistical  view  of 
the  traffic,  leaving  the  figures  to  speak  for  them- 
seives. 


is  Vorsges  betweM  Trieste,  Conitantinople,  and 

Alexandria, 

8  Totagtt  betwsen  Trieste  and  Contiantinople, 

16  Total**  WtwMiiContiaatinopie,  Alettndrla, 

Saloniki,  <M  TrirMC,     t        .        .        . 
IM  between  Venice  and  Tiinte, 
7  between  Trieste  knd  dalmatia, 

17  between  Tririte,  AheoiU,  and  other  parts,  i 

Vrnmopn. 

Pradou 

WOltll 

LetUn. 

Oaodt.                 1 

Pacskato. 

Vienna  ewt 

^,331 
1,343 

688 

U,268 

1,207 

1,252 

^23,736 
112,869 

11,6*7 

781,699 

6,638 

90,84i» 

44,480 
23^36^ 

8,118 
126 

12,926 
10,453 

1,376 

3,627 

60 

14 

19,138 
9,676 

2,596 

6,704 

168 

37 

.  Few  Englishmen  who  read  these  notices  will 
&il  to  apply  them  practically  to  the  vast  interests 
•t  stake  on  the  shores  of  the  Oanges  and  the 
Indns  ;  for,  from  the  days  of  Vasquez  de  Gama 
te  the  present  century,  the  journey  from  Europe 
to  liuiia   haa   been    but    slightly  accelerated. 


Times  are  new  changed — we  are  In  a  state  tff 
transition  ;  the  first  great  steps  have  been  taken'; 
bnt  aa  those  that  are  to  fuUuw  must  depend  on 
the  march  of  politieal  affaire  lb  the  East,  the 
boldest  conjcetnrer  mlist  be  pucsled  as  te  the  re- 
sult.   Let  as  hope  for  th6  best. 


VIOLET  HAAilLtoNi  ?  oe,  THE  TALl^NTED  FAMILY. 


OBAPTIR  VI. 

.  dim  beroine,  if  not  mueh  more  excited  and 
ckarmed  on  first  entering  a  great  theatre,  than 
•poo  bmt  entry  into  the  metropolis,  which  dul. 
muat  have  been  owing  to  uncultivated 
itiid  provincial  education,  was  agreeably 
iatertaine^.  Three  acts  passed ;  and  then  Mr 
BaHie  Barker,  having  probably  demolished  the 
VUm  with  greater  ease  than  he  had  antici- 
^•tM,  entered  the  box  with  his  friend  Jack, 
•te,  by  candle-light,  and  in  such  a  scene,  was 
Mt  neuljr  so  overpowering  aa  in  broad  day.  The 
hiiee,  ia  tnrn — "MademoiseUe  Gabrielle,  my 
nftM  popil,"  and  "  Aliss  Cripps,  my  eldest 
lll^gfciw,'  were  presented  to  the  man  of  letters 
Mb*  Mold  make  or  mar  their  fortunes.  There 
iMr«  otfc«r  '*  Orders"  and  other  friends  of  Mr 
A^tkfr  In  ^^  same  box,  and  the  Professor 
^fJbiionmf  kept  bis  pupil  rather  in  the  back 
mni^  kspsrating  her  by  the  interposition  of 
IH  ••a  4M|Mr  ^ure,  from  the  possibility  of  an. 
ilWiM!,  iUl  the  boi  filled  to  overflow,  when  he 
wiil  «•  Aere,  Mr  Barker;"  and  the  young  ladiea 
bMwMfe  theai  J  Jack  Cryppe*  stand- 
▼l«I»t,  aitd  sometimes  eveh  leaning 
f|  |h»  back  of  her  ebair,  however  ahe  might 
mw  ir'*tf*g***ff  it  brilliant  whispered  sallies, and 
lljjjj^ aw#»M#>  tl»a lui ftlber  af pr«v«4. 


"  Ha^  Barker,  Virginia  is  playing  at  this  tok 
—palpably  playing  dt  jrou.  Don't  you  see  that  f 
Can  you  statid  that  dppeal  ?  Have  yoo  a  human 
heart,  mjr  friend  i" 

"  Hush  I"  said  the  erltie,  looking  solertin,  and 
he  made  a  few  pothooks  on  a  card,  which  he 
placed  in  the  chff  of  his  Coat;  "  Do  you  tike  her. 
Mademoiselle?  Will  she  pae8?''taid  he,  languidly. 

Violet  waa  now  fairly  Interested  in  the  passion 
of  the  play.  It  might  partly  be  the  syttipRthlee 
of  youth  and  sex,— but  tbd  actress  bad  also 
found  the  way  to  bar  heart,  which  had  dot  before 
bein  touchedl 

"  Pass,  sb ! — is  she  nei  a  brcatura  of  beautl. 

fttl  power*.     8o  pathetic  a  voice ;  so" but 

Violet's  eneomioins  mti  atiddetily  brought  te 
an  awkward  dose  :^ 

"  Our  friend,  Herbert — it  really  U,  Madeihoi. 
selle,  entering  that  box  Ih  the  lower  tier,"  said 
Jack ;  "  the  third  off— that'a  his  mother  on  the 
arm  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert: 

"  I  saw  the  Tarberts  arrive  at  the  (sharming 
Widow's  to-day; — grand-lotfkirtg.  aristocratic, 
nosed,  old  fellow— cut  me  out  with  pretty  Mrs 
Herbert— eh,  Poll?" 

"  And  who,  pray,  ia  the  younger  lady  ?"  MkM 
Polly,  " She  {*,  thotigh  foreign-looking,  rather 
handsome^  don't  you  thinks  Madcmoitelle  ^' 
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MiM  Cripp*  levelled  Barker's  glass  at  the 
box,  whispering  him — "The  Herberts,  yoa  must 
know,  are  great  friends  of  ours."  Polly,  after 
all,  found  her  unaided  orbs  more  efficient  than 
the  glass. 

"  Lady  Louisa  Temple,  the  only  child  of  the 
old  un',  but  no  fortune.  Father  and  daughter 
were  spoken  of  in  the  clubs  to-day,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Herberts,  as  the  fua^rupfoaZ/ianee. 
Rather  goodish.  Barker,  that,  wasn't  it  f  Do 
for  the  Bon  Mot  column  of  the  Cerherut,  eh  P" 

Professor  Cripps  was  interested  in  the  new 
arrivals. 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  numbering  Lady 
Laura — not  Louisa— among  my  pnpils,  when 
she  lived,  long  agoj  at  Windsor  with  her  grand- 
mother. I  shall  wait  upon  and  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  her  Ladyship.  She  ought  to 
know  something  of  music." 

"  Gracious,  papa  I  how  old  she  must  be,  and 
not  married  yet,"  cried  Polly ;  and  the  heart  of 
Violet,  which  had  been  'sinking  with  the  heavy 
aenseof  desolation  which  so  often  of  late  overcame 
her,  experienced  that  relief, to  the  sick  and  weary, 
produced  by  a  momentary  change  of  feeling. 
"  What  is  it  all  to  me,"  was  her  painful  thought ; 
and  she  tried  to  give  her  mind  to  the  scene ; 
though,  ever  and  anon,  her  eyes  involuntarily 
wandered  to  the  box,  which  so  interested  the  resi 
«f  her  party.  The  younger  couple  sat  together 
and  in  the  front;  the  young  gentleman  evidently 
giving  his  fair  companion  flying  notices  of  "  exist- 
ing circumstances,"  which  seemed  to  entertain 
her, — for  she  smiled  from  time  to  time ;  and  then 
her  rather  large,  but  finely-formed  and  very 
regular  features,  gained  something  of  the  soft- 
ness wanted  in  their  general  expression. 

An  indifferent  eye  might  have  noted  her  com- 
panion as  politely  attentive,  but  too  lively  and 
disengaged  to  look  like  what  Mrs  Herbert  wished 
to  see  him — a  lover.  And  this  lady's  were  not 
unheedful  eyes.  She  could  not  see  his  face ;  but, 
in  his  restless  motions,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the 
involuntary  fits  of  wandering,  when  his  eyes 
were  certainly  turned  to  a  particular  box,  and, 
above  all,  the  sudden  recall  of  the  truant  gaze, 
betrayed  to  Mrs  Herbert,  by  the  quick  turn  of 
the  head,  there  was  something  inexplicable.  And 
then  came  to  him  the  gracious  bow  and  beaming 
smiles  of  Miss  Cripps,  irradiating  the  circle. 

"Many  pretty  faces  here  to-night,  Charles^ 
though  this  is  not  the  most  brilliant  place  of 
beauty's  resort,"  remarked  the  old  peer,  loung- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  box,  and  raking  the  house, 
frum  pit  to  ceiling,  with  his  glass. 

"  Very  many,  my  Lord.  Indeed,  wherever 
Englishwomen  are  gathered  together,  the  aver- 
age of  good  looks  is  sure  to  be  pretty  equal." 

"  Charles,  Charles,"  remonstrated  Mrs  Her- 
bert, tapping  him  with  her  fan,  "  compare  Al- 
mack's  or  the  Drawing-Room  with  Greenwich 
Fair?" 

"  A  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  latter  place, 
ma'am,"  returned  Herbert,  who  was  not  disposed, 
especially  at  this  time,  to  flatter  his  stepmother's 
aristocratic  prejudices. 


"All  authority  is  against  you,  Charles,"  con> 
tinned  the  lady,  smiling.  "  But  I  believe  gen- 
tlemen don't  allow,  my  Lord,  that  ladies  are  good 
judges  of  female  beauty." 

"  I  am,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  Are  you  in  search 
of  pretty  faces,  papa  f  Look,  but  not  just  yet, 
to  the  box,  the  third  off,  above." 

The  Earl  did  nut  wait  long. 

"  A  handsome  woman,  indeed — fine  eyes- 
good  bust." 

"  You  have  not  hit  her,  sir.  I  mean  my 
beauty.  She  is  not  the  lady  standing  up  who 
bowed  to  Mrs  Herbert  just  now" 

"  To  me,  love — not  to  me,  1  assure  you,"  cried 
Mrs  Herbert,  who  would  not  for  worlds  hav* 
been  suspected  at  this  moment  of  knowing  an 
unkniiwn  or  a  parvenue.  "  I  have  not  the  hon- 
our, I  assure  you." 

"  Charles  must  be  the  happy  individual,"  said 
the  Peer,  still  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
beauty.  "  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  an  acquaint 
ance  of  Laura's  or  mine.  Here,  nobody  can  re- 
cognise us  after  all  these  years." 

"  You  have  not  hit  her  yet,  papa— my  retiring 
beauty.  Mr  Herbert,  you  have.  The  very 
young  girl,  with  the  white  camellia  drooping 
over  her  temple  among  those  light  brown  ring- 
lets. This  is  true  English  beauty,  Mrs  Her- 
bert. One  may  look  for  it  in  vain  over  all  Europe, 
save  when  it  is  exported.  Feminine  sweetness 
and  delicacy,  united  with  the  indescribable  ex- 
pression of  a  high  intelligence." 

Charles  Herbert  looked  admiringly  on  the  fair 
speaker. 

"  A  pretty,  little,  thin  thing,  Laura,  who  may- 
grow  into  a  fine  wuman,"  said  the  Peer,  recom- 
mencing his  examination  of  Polly  Cripps,  whos« 
evident  deUre,  and  laborious  efforts  to  attract 
and  charm,  amused  him.  A  little  pantomime 
was  enacting  in  the  "  Order  Box,"  which  inter- 
ested Herbert. 

"  That  camellia  is  coming  loose.  Mademois- 
elle, and  is  so  limp — ever}'body  is  staring  at  it. 
This  i»  what  comes  of  wearing  natural  flowers, 
though  at  first  they  may  look  almost  as  pretty  as 
French  ones." 

"Allow  me,"  cried  the  alert  Jack  Cripps, 
bending  over  Violet's  shoulder,  and  offering  to 
fix  the  fugitive  flower  among  the  silky  tangles 
of  her  ringlets. 

Herbert  thrilled  with  rage,  and  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  knock  the  distant  offender 
down  ;  while  Vivlet,  snatching  the  flower,  made 
a  gesture  of  haughty  impatience,  and  turned 
away  her  head. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  how  cruel !"  said  the  un- 
daunted Jack,  laughing  aloud  to  carry  off  the 
rebuff  of  his  gallantry  ;  while  Fully,  directing  » 
sly  lotik  to  Mr  Burke  Barker,  malicioukly  warbled 
in  totlo  voce  two  lines  of  a  once  admired  song— 

<'  LoTe*i  cherished  gifk,  the  nee  ha  fsve^  is  fiuied ; 
Love's  bli|bied  iluwer  sbsll  never  bloom  agaka." 

Above  all  this  impertinence  and  annoyane* 
rose  the  overpowering  idea—"  How  chiJdieh, 
how  silly,  how  very  foolish,  to  have  chosen  thia 
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nmmtntl  What  must  he  think  of  me?  and 
what  does  it  signify  what  he  thinks?"  and  Violet 
could  have  wept  for  relief,  had  but  the  mute 
qrmpBtbjr  of  her  solitary  pillow  been  near. 
"  Hush !"  Mid  the  critic ;  "  the  curtain  rises." 
Violet  furtively  thrust  the  faded  flower  into 
ber  waist-belt,  and  drew  the  drapery  of  her  scarf 
«rer  it.  To  throw  it  away,  late  so  fresh  and 
betntiftti,  like  a  loathsome  weed,  to  have  it 
tnunpled  upder  foot?  Ah  no  !  Its  past  bright, 
nets  and  bloom  were  gone  ;  but  there  was  sweet- 
nen  in  it  still.  All  eyes  were  now  directed  to 
tbe  stsge  ;  and,  though  Violet  had  made  a  cove- 
nsat  with  her  eyes,  she  could  not  resist  gazing 
for  a  few  moments  on  Charles  Herbert's  mother. 
This  lady's  beauty  was  of  a  much  more  engnging 
character  than  the  austere  composure  of  the  lofty 
Lady  Laura :  there  were  here  repose,  delicacy, 
grace,  and  soul.breathing,  if  somewhat  languid, 
expression;  and,  when  Charles  vtuoped  to  whiiiper 
to  ber,  a  smile  so  sweet — so  heavenly!  Pleasure, 
tbe  deep  pleasure,  was  felt  by  Violet  in  the  dis- 
tant contemplation  of  that  lovely  and  placid  coun. 
teoance,  which  is  experienced  by  a  mind  of  sen. 
(ibility  from  gazing  upon  one  of  Raphael's  Ma- 
donnas. "  I  can  never  hope  to  bo  known  to 
ber,"  thought  Violet,  turning  away  her  eyes,  and 
sighing. 

The  distinguished  party  which  bad  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Crippses  departed  early ; 
Violet  steadily  fixing  her  attention  un  the  stage 
as  they  rose,  even  when  Polly  whispered  audi- 
bly- 

"Charles  Herbert  is  taking  farewell  of  us 
with  bis  eyes." 

The  Professor  remained  to  the  last ;  making 
a  tour  of  the  boxes  in  which  he  recognised  the 
faces  of  old  acquaintances,  and,  in  every  direc- 
tion, enlarging  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  of 
bU  supper  party. 

VThen  he  reached  home  he  found  that  Men- 
liear  Eustache,  cumpletely  renovated  in  dress, 
had  succeeded  to  admiration  in  everything, 
•are  in  getting  the  luggage  home.  The  saucy 
people  at  the  hotel  had  recommended  daylight, 
and  presented  the  lung  bill.  The  Professor  was 
about  to  storm,  but  wisely  restrained  his  anger, 
and  stated,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  servants, 
that,  while  so  many  tricks  were  played  about 
dressing-cases  and  desks,  the  caution  was  pro. 
per. 

The  sapper  party  consisted  mostly  of  theatri- 
cal persons  ;  with  only  two  ladies,  no  longer  of 
tender  «^e — a  singer  and  an  actress.  The  former 
sheared  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr  Cripps. 
Violet  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  retire,  and 
PoUjr  was  indifferent  to  her  movements;  but  the 
Preftasor  conltl  bear  of  no  apology.  He  would 
iMt  penait  hia  pupil  to  mope  herself  to  death  in 
tUiway.  It  was  proper  that  she  should  begin 
to  iriiigle  in  the  society  which  she  was  destined 
tealani. 

Tk»  aigbt  passed  much  more  agreeably  than 
Vkbt  liad  anticipated.  There  was  a  prevalent 
ta|p«f  fi^tj,  which,  if  not  cheerful  good  -nature, 
'  '  '  1  ^  «X«41«»t  mhetitnte ;  imd  t|)9  wit,  if  m 


evanescent  as  the  bubbles  on  the  sparkling  cham* 
pagne,  served  the  same  good  purpose,  of  tempor- 
ary exhilaration.  Violet  had  never  in  her  whole 
life  heard  so  many  clever  green-room  anecdotes 
and  stories,  and  droll,  if  some  what  silly  comicsongs. 
Repartees  bounced  and  whizzed  across  the  table 
faster  than  the  champagne  corks ;  and  Mr  Burke 
Barker  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
famous  imitation  of  Macready,  which  the 
actress  and  the  female  singer,  and  all  who  had 
professional  reputations  to  sustain,  and  benefits 
to  look  forward  to,  applauded  most  vehemently. 
Miss  Cripps  took  the  same  cue. 

Violet,  who  had  from  nature  a  quick  perception 
of  the  ludicrous  or  incongruous,  was  especially  di- 
verted liyhermaster,who,a8thenightwaxed  later, 
appeared  like  a  man  restored  to  his  native  ele- 
ment. H  is  manners  became  swelli  ng  and  theatri- 
cal. He  filled  to  "ladies'  eyes  a  round," and  swore 
by  his  "honour,"  "egad,"  and  "gadzooks,"  in 
a  style  which  would  have  horrified  the  bumpkins 

of  W .    Jack  took  the  liberty  of  quizzing 

the  governor ;  and  Mike  Twig,  as  principal  aid. 
de-camp  to  the  accomplished  Monsieur  Eustache, 
gave  way  to  outrageous  bursts  of  laughter  at 
jukvs  which  no  footman's  ears  had  a  right  to 
hear,  and  drolleries  which  no  footman's  eyes  had  a 
right  to  note,  and  which  drew  upon  him  the  unml. 
tigHted,  if  silent,  wrath  of  his  fuming  master, 
and  the  burning  glances  of  bis  young  mistress ; 
while  they  furnished  some  capital  ftf  sh  ideas  to 
the  gentleman  who  did  "  the  low  comic  parts." 
The  latter  good.humouredly  sued  for  Mike's 
pardon,  which  application,  being  backed  by  the 
ladies,  was  at  once  successful. 

Neither  the  M.P.  nor  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
had  yet  appeared.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  sent 
an  apology.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  friend* 
at  bis  mother's,  prevented  him  the  pleasure,  till 
a  later  hour  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  sup. 
per  was  over  before  Sir  George  Lees  appeared, 
and  banished  much  of  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  the 
party  ;  for  he  brought  with  him  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  a  Count — a  German  one— but  still 
a  Count,  Count  Rodolpho  Zanderschluss,  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Hungarian  grandee,  on  bis  tra- 
vels in  England;  principally  with  a  view  to 
improve  his  estates — more  extensive  than  half 
Yorkshire,  Sir  George  whispered  his  host — by  the 
introduction  of  English  husbandry,  and  the  Mer. 
ino  breed  of  sheep.  This  sudden  accession  of 
brjghtnessquitedazzled  and  alsodampedthe  party. 
The  Professor,  though,  in  general,  a  well-bred 
man,  conld  scarcely  contain  himself;  and  Miss 
Cripps  at  once  ceased  the  flirtation  to  which  she 
had  stimulated  the  saturnine  journalist  and  critic, 
to  gaze  in  mute  admiration  upon  the  Count. 

Mr  Burke  Barker  began  to  ply  Sir  George 
with  politics ;  and  the  comic  actor,  who  looked 
doubly  droll  as  he  surveyed  the  Count  with  side- 
long glances,  and  Violet,  who  saw  in  him  a  non- 
descript monster,  more  ridiculous  and  more  ex- 
aggerated than  even  Jack  Cripps,  were  the  only 
other  members  of  the  party  who,  in  its  altered  cir. 
cumstances,  retained  self-possession.  The  Count 
Rodolpho  v«rtBii>l]r  b«4  tbp  •dvwta^e  of  Jacl; 
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Crippn  in  pre-eminent  uglineu ;  besides,  his  bristly 
inustachios  were  now  brindled  by  »  copious  pow- 
dering of  the  dark-coloured  snuff  whicli  he  soci- 
elly  dispensed  froni  a  gold  box  richly  set  with 
diamonds,  surrounding  the  portrait  of  some  bright 
lady  love. 

"  Is  ho  connected  with  ■ .  the  embassy — the 
Count }  When  did  he  arrive  in  London,  Sir 
George  t  What  a  tremendously  ugly  fellow  it 
is,"  said  Mr  Burke  Barker.  "Any  the  least 
chance  that  he  may  be  a  chevalier  d'industrie, 
after  all  >" 

Sir  George  Lees  regarded  the  speaker  with  a 
look  of  haughty  surprise. 

"  My  associates  are  not  usually  swindlers,  Mr 
Barker.  I  never  s^w  the  Count  before  to-  night ; 
but  I  have  often  heard  of  him  in  good  society, 
and  1  know  that  he  caipe  to  dine  to-day  with 
Lady  Buzz,  and  in  a  CHbinet  minister's  car- 
riage ;  and  was  selected  by  her  Ladyship  to  do  the 
hunuurs  of  her  table.  There  was  some  disap. 
pointinent  about  bis  cabriolet,  and  he  was  seated 
in  mine  before  it  appeared.  1  chanced  to  men- 
tion this-  party,  the  Count's  ears  are  athirst  for 
mu«ic ;  I  knew  I  might  take  the  liberty  with  qiy 
friend,  Cripps — and  behold  !" 
-  Mr  Barker  beheld  the  Count  Zandersehlosa 
t)aying  assiduops  homage  to  the  daughter  of  his 
host,  the  handsomest  or  most  ponspicuous  woman 

E resent;  and  Miss  Cripps,  recovered  from  her 
rst  awe  at  talking  to  a  live  Count,  with  an 
order  on  bis  breast,  rallied  him  on  the  portrait 
of  the  beautiful  lady, — who,  the  agreeable  Hun- 
garian nobleman  protested,  with  many  laughing 
griipacee,  w;)s  "  mein  tear  sistare,  Derese."  He 
offered  his  arm  to  conduct  ^he  exulting  charmer 
.  throu^  the  open  folding-doors  to  the  musio 
room. 

"  Music,  Count,"  said  Polly,  In  the  sentimental 
tone  which  she  did  not  usually  affect,  "  music  is 
the  universal  language^now  we  shall  under- 
stand each  other." 
'  Sir  George  Lees  and  Mr  Burke  Barker  had 
simultaneously  offered  an  arm  to  conduct  Violet, 
who  honoured  the  editor  of  the  Cerberut  {  and 
then  the  whole  party,  rising  from  table,  moved 
on. 

"You  wont  sing  to-night,  I  suppose,  Made- 
moiselle ?"  whispered  Polly,  ^hile  ber  father  was 
engaged  with  the  Count.  "  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  ? — German  musio,  of  course.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Count?  Such  polished 
manners  !  Though  his  language  is  still  but  im. 
perfect,  it,  somehow,  does  not  seem  awkward-^ 
which  must  be  the  effect  of  superior  breeding." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Violet. 

"  Don't  you  think  the  Cotin^  has  »  strong  fe- 
semblance  to  my  brother,  Quintin,  Mr  Bar- 
ker?" 

"  As  like  to  Monsieur  Eustache,"  replied 
Barker,  looking  to  that  full-dressed  and  fully- 
employed  functionary  ;  "  por  easy  to  say  which 
is  the  uglier  fellow." 

"  Jealous  already,"  thought  Polly,  drawing  off 
her  gipves  to  play,  while  again  the  grimacing 
foreigner  advanced,  prepared'  to  turn  over  the 


leavet  of  the  musio ;  and  with  many  pretty  *ir* 
Miss  Cripps  began — 

"  Have  you  been  singing  to-night.  Mademoi- 
selle?" asked  Sir  George  Lees,  advapcing  to 
the  corner,  where  Viulet  s«t,  Mr  Barker  stand- 
ing rather  sulky  beside  her. 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  Ah,  then,  I  am  still  in  tipie — I  congratu1at« 
myself." 

"  'Tis  a  pleasure  I  have  not  yet  enjoyed,"  laid 
Mr  Burke  Barker.  "  I  promise  myself  very 
great  pleasure  ipdeed,  from  hearing  you.  Made- 
moiselle." 

"But  I  have,"  cried  Jack  Cripps,  making* 
vivacious  skip  forward,  and  squatting  himself 
on  a  low  stool  at  Violet's  feet.  "  What  care  you 
for  angel  strains.  Barker — you  rugged  Demo  ; 
you  fierce  Hepublican.  His  friends  were  wont 
to  call  him  Danton,  Mademoiselle." 

"A  y<fung  man  of  superior  abilities  generally 
starts  with  Republicanism,"  observed  Sir  George, 
who  djd  not  wish  to  stand  ill  with  the  editor  of 
the  Cerberut. 

"  And  ends  with  ?"  asked  Jack,  knowingly. 

"  Ends  with  those  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  naturally  result  from  longer  ex. 
perience  and  a  more  matured  judgment,"  said  Sir 
George,  pompously,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
House. 

«  Is  he  meditating  ratting  already,"  thought 
Mr  Bprke  Barker,  pumpressing '  his  lips,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  the  new  Liberal  M.P. 

"  Ay,  ay,  gentlemen,"  said  Japk,  in  his  own 
Imitative  and  humorous  style  ;  "  it  will  he  all 
one  a  hundred  years  hence — that's  n^y  philo- 
sophy. '  Taste  life's  glad  moments,'  Mademoi- 
selle— that's  my  precept ;  and  none  so  glad  as 
those  which  allow  of  the  delight  of  listening  to 
your  syren  strains." 

And  the  undaunted  Jack,  placing  his  han4  on 
his  heart,  squinted  up  into  her  face  with  ftn  air  of 
impudent  languishm^nt,  which,  coolly  contempt- 
uous as  she  generally  was  of  him,  provoked  her, 
and  she  coloured  and  rose.  Mr  Burke  Barker 
again  offered  hig  arm.  Violet  was  meditaUng 
escape  by  the  side  door ;  but  the  music  was  still 
going  on,  and,  to  |ier  rustic  feelings,  it  seemed 
rude  to  withdraw  till  the  piece  conclu4ed.  Shp, 
therefore,  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  conver- 
sation with  the  ci-devant  republican,  whom  she 
found  in  a  new  and  quieter  scene,  and  when, 
without  airs  of  patronage,  intelligent  and  gentle- 
manlike. 

Jacif  again  approached,  without  an  idea  that 
Mademoiselle  could  be  otherwise  than  delighte4 
with  his  pleasantries  aqd  compliments. 

"  I  warn  you  off  the  premises,  Mr  Cryp-pes," 
said  Barker,  gaily ;  "  Mademoiselle  banishes  yoa 
from  her  presence  for  the  next  half  hour  ;"  and 
Jack,  affecting  to  be  smitten  to  the  earth  by  thie 
severity,  turned  away  in  despair. 

"  By  the  way,  is  the  family  name  Cryp-pef  or 
Cripps,  Mademoiselle  i  I  had  fancied  the  for- 
mer." 

"  Really,  it  is  more  thfm  I  can  tell  yon,  sir  ^ 
and,  indeed,  I  hardly  sometimes  now  know- my 
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•Fa  name.  I  had  imagined  no  right  of  mj  oirn 
•itiwr  to  the  name  or  honorary  title  which  I  bear 
in  this  family." — Mr  Burlce  Baricer  looked  up 
Tith  a  quick  glance  of  his  (harp,  eloquent,  and 
penetrating  eyes.  "  And  now  I  must  wish  you 
good  night ;  the  music  ia  about  orer."  Violet 
disappeared. 

"  Clear,  this  girl  is  neither  a  Oripps  nor  a  Oryp- 
pes,"  thought  Barker ;  and,  as  Miss  Cripps  was 
now  promenading  the  room  on  the  arm  of  the 
Count,  on  the  happiest  terms  possible  for  so 
short  an  acquaintance ;  the  singer  and  the  Pro- 
fessor engaged  in  preliminary  matters  abeittt 
the  piano ;  Sir  George  in  a  flirtation  with  the 
aetress,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the 
watchman  sidling  three  o'clock,  he  also  stole 
away,  revolving  generous  designs  for  the  inte- 
resting and  lovely  girl,  who,  as  she  seemed  to 
understand  her  own  position,  could  also  probably 
^predate  hia  motives. 

In  this  instance,  at  least,  they  were  good- 
■atnred,  and  tolerably  disinterested.  Even  from 
a  Prima  Donna  Mr  Burke  Barker  had  little  to 
•zpact.  At  most,  she  could  but  give  him  a  supper, 
now  and  then,  where  he  might  meet  agreeable 
people,  and  b«  a  pleasant  acquaintance  herself ; 
but  "  that  sort  of  gentry  all  together — there  was 
nothing  toHd  to  be  expected  from  them."  He  half 
resolved  to  give  up  the  entire  departments  of 
musical  and  theatrical  criticism  to  his  subaltern 
in  the  Cerberut,  Jack  Cripps,  and  stick  to  poll* 
tics  as  the  better  line ;  but  he,  in  the  meanwhile, 
penned  a  few  really  judicious  paragraphs  for  the 
geatral  benefit  of  ths  Cripps  family,  in  which  ha 
had  a  friend,  as  friends  go  in  the  world ;  and, 
in  ^ite  of  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Count, 
fancied  he  might  yet  find  a  mistress. 

OBAPTBIt  vn. 

Violet  felt  some  curiosity  nest  morning  to 
learn  what  judgment  the  terrible  Oerbenu  had 
pronounced  upon  the  performance  which  she  had 
vitnessed ;  and  her  perusal  of  the  critique  cer- 
tainly raised  her  opinion  of  the  diserimination, 
taato,  and  delicacy  of  the  writer.  If  Mr  Burke 
Barker  displayed  supercilious  airs  of  patronage 
ta  "  the  poor  players''  in  private  society,  he  ven- 
tured upon  no  such  absurdity  in  his  journal. 
True,  the  aetors  here  criticised  were  fixed  stars  ; 
each,  by  inherent  lustre,  irradiating  its  ewa 
sphere.  Yet,  had  they  been  lesser  or  naknowa 
lights,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordinary  course 
•f  his  eritfcal  journalism  to  discredit  the  opinion 
of  the  reflecting  minority,  that  the  periodical 
pN«e,  with  alt  ita  political  and  moral  imperfec- 
tions, generally  displays  the  greatest  indulgence 
aad  leniency,  even  to  obtrusive  dulness,  and  the 
most  kind  ly  sympathy,  with  a  vast  deal  of  indulgent 
§ood-nature,  to  younger  nnrriended  literary  aspir- 
aats, actors,  and  artists;  which  the  latter,  Intheun- 
Heiged  state,  often  misconBtrue,and  rarely,  if  ever, 
appreciate  aright.  Let  one  only  reflect  upon  the 
altitude  of  dull,  stupid,  or  unoungenial  books, 
tnahy  pictures,  and  indifferent  theatrical  per. 
l^aHUieea  with  which  a  popular  newspaper  editor 
llfeanci  or  aaaoyed ;  and  en  which  he  is  expected. 


as  of  right,  to  spend  his  time  and  patieaee,  and 
his  own  and  his  reader's  paper  and  print,  not  ua- 
frequently,  to  reap  the  reward  of  being  proa 
nounced  a  iiuperficial,  shallow  ooxeomb,  who  never 
bad  painted  a  picture,  nor  written  a  book  in 
his  life ;  and  vho,  moreover,  mnst  be  art  and 
part  ia  the  notorious  conspiraoy  which  exists 
among  the  newspapers  and  literary  Journals  to 
crush  rising  merit  in  general,  and  extinguish  the 
aggrieved  individual's  genius  In  particular ;  and 
all  this  after  the  unhappy  journalist  has  probably 
strained  his  conscience,  and  certainly  outraged 
his  taste,  in  bestowing  the  nasatlsfying  modicum 
of  panegyric  There  pan  be  no  question  that 
journalists  are  the  most  long-suffering,  good-na* 
tured,  and  tvorst-requited  of  the  scribbling  gennst 
The  public,  also,  begin  to  guees  that  it  is  not  al- 
together by  Instinct,  or  pure  editorial  sagacity^ 
that  journals  divine,  and  announce  to  mankind^ 
the  important  fact  that  "  Miss  Syreninia  WarUU 
nia  Quaver  is  upon  a  visit  at  Orandeville  Park> 
where,  by,  her  wit,  her  talent,  and  her  beauty, 
she  forms  the  charm  of  a  brilliant  and  noble 
circle;"  nor  yet  that  Lady  Basbleu's  forthcoming 
novel  is  to  eclipse  all  her  Ladyship's  former,  and 
•vary  other  lady's  novels;  or  that  Mrs  Lynx 
embarked  last  week  in  the  Cj'reat  Wettern,  and 
that  the  Old  World  should  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out fbr  some  very  astonishing  revelations  from 
the  New  Worid  in  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
And  all  this  "  monstering  of  nothings"  is  laid  to 
the  door  of  the  poor  editor,  who  is,  as  likely,  oftea 
annoyed  by  those  momentous  announcements: 
though  being,  as  we  aver,  the  best-natured,  aad 
least-thanked  awn  in  the  world,  how  can  he  rt* 
fuse  a  small  favour  so  delicately,  or  haply  so  ioi. 
portuaately,  requested. 

"  How  very  clever  a  man  Mr  Burke  Barkef 
must  be,"  said  Violet,  perusing,  a  second  time, 
those 

«Tklnfi  often  fslt, 
Ba%  a^tr  le  wih  exptsiieil.  ' 

"  And  how  gratifyiag  to  he  the  subject  of  i 
delicate  praise,  and  to  fsel  oonsdoas  that  it  is  i 
deserved!  a  pleasure  I  speedily  anticipate  fat 
you.  Mademoiselle,"  added  the  Profiissor. 

If  Violet's  little  heart  fluttend  praadly  fer  a 
moment,  it  was  not  more. 

"Ah,  sir,  you  forget  that  I  was  behind  the 
eeenes  last  night,"  she  replied,  smiling ;  "  I  an| 
the  little  country  mouse,  and  do  not  envy  the 
grandeur  and  luxury  of  the  town  miee.  Werf 
it  possible  for  me  to  achieve  the  hut,  I  shouM 
still  say 

*  6iTs  m«  sftin  ay  boliew  trs% 
A  emit  of  brsad  aad  liberty.'^ 

f  Wa  are  but  a  few  days  ia  town ;  yon  have 
not  even  been  at  the  Italian  Opera  yet.  Wt 
shall  discuss  all  this  a  month  hence,"  returned 
the  Professor.  The  young  ladies  now  found 
pleasant  eccopation.  The  orders  given  to 
Madame  Ramsden,  the  milliaer  and  mereereei) 
had  been  diligently  executed.  The  dresses  wera 
already  made ;  for  Madame  sympathised  in  the 
pinch  of  ladles,  just  arrived  from  the  eountry, 
without  a  thing  t«  wear;  and  the  wan  «r  tea:. 
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edUtnrti  fpritet.  who  did  her  b««tt,  had  only  to 
add  one  more  vigil  to  th«  firtccn  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  last  buty  month. 

"  How  beautiful !  how  exquisite  !  how  nice !" 
was  the  frequent  climax  or  anti-climax  of  Polly,  as 
r  very  fceih  packet  wai  undone  by  the  female  at- 
tendantjfrom  Madame'i  house;  norwas Violet  un- 
moved ;  her  black  letin  dress  fitted  to  perfection, 
and  was  so  tastefully  trimmed,  that  it  did  not  look 
in  the  least  too  heavy  for  her  delicate  figure  { 
and  her  bonnet  was  "  a  love,"  Polly  said ;  and 
she  exchanged  with  her,  and  then  re-exchanged. 
This  pleasant  pastime  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
Madame's  agent  presenting,  with  great  civility, 
the  bill,  which  "  the  lady  bad,  when  giving  her 
order,  requested  to  be  sent  with  the  goods." 

On  seeing  the  sum  total,  Violet  became  blind 
and  faint.  £H:  16  :  10  I  Were  those  spectral 
figures?  And  did  she  already  owe  so  much 
money  to  a  milliner  ?  She,  who  had  never  had 
above  five  pounds  at  a  time  in  her  own  posses- 
sion before !  'J°he  milliner's  assistant  eyed  her 
observantly ;  and  the  attention  of  Miss  Cripps 
being  awakened,  she  made  a  needful  rally. 

"  Mademoiselle  requires  a  few  more  things, 
which  will  be  included  in  the  same  bill ;  you 
may  go  now,  young  woman." 

"  But  stsy,"  interrupted  Violet ;  "  the 
baggage  is  cvme  from  the  hotel — 1  may  pay  a 
part  at  least;  and,  perhaps,  Madame  Kamsden 
would  be  so  good,  as  the  things  are  quite  un- 
Boiled" 

"  Go,  young  woman,"  said  Polly  decidedly, 
ringing  hard  at  the  bell.  The  milliner's  assist, 
ant  curtsied  submissively,  and  moved  off. 

"  Gracious,  Gabrielle !  how  can  you  be  so 
silly  as  to  expose  yourself  and  the  family  in  this 
way  to  a  milliner's  apprentice  !" 

"  Is  it  not  fearful,  Miss  Cripps,  for  me,  a 
young  girl,  to  owe  so  very  much  money,  which  I 
cannot  pay.  Oh,  those  odious  little  mannikios, 
for  it  could  not  be  you,  Polly.  And  I  am  sure  I 
never  ordered  half  so  much  ;  but  I  will  write  to 
tlie  lady,  and  send  what  money  I  have — that 
twenty  pound  note  I  got  from  Mr  Cripps 
yesterday  ;  and,  perhaps,  she  will  take  back  the 
most  of  the  things." 

"  Really  ma'am,  one  does  not  know  whst  to 
make  of  you  at  times,"  rejoined  Polly.  "  That 
you  ordered  those  articles,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  that  Ramsden  may  have  charged 
you. unconscionably,  is  as  likely;  but  to  make 
»  fool  of  yourself  before  her  assistant,  and  dis- 
grace  my  father ;  it  is  shameful.  Mademoiselle, 
and  not  at  all,  let  me  tell  you,  what  Professor 
Crippe  is  entitled  to  expect  from  you." 
-  Violet  sat  condemned,  a  conscious  culprit,  yet 
pitying  herself. 

'  "  Don't  think  more  of  it,"  said  Polly,  more 
mUdly.  "  I  dare  say  I  am  twice  deeper  in 
Madame's  iMoks.  But  what  does  it  signify— no 
doubt  she  will  be  paid  some  time." 
}f  This  was  slender  consolation  to  Violet,  who 
went  from  Polly's  chamber  to  her  own,  loaded 
with  her  inauspicious  finery,  and  resolved  to 
•bide  by  h«r  purpose  «f  attempting  to  return  it. 


When  she  bad  fixed  what  she  bad  best  ke«f^ 
or  rather  what  the  milliner  might  the  naoet 
readily  take  back,  she  began  to  open  her  littla 
desk,  which,  with  her  father's  smallest  military 
trunk,  (now  her  wardrobe,)and  her  work-box,  had 
just  been  brought  from  the  hotel ;  not,  however, 
before  the  long  bill  had  been  discharged,  which 
left  Professor  Cryppes  a  very  poor  man  in  ready 
cash,  though  he  prudently  swallowed  his  chagrin 
at  the  rudeness  of  the  hotel-keeper,  and  graei- 
uiisly  intimated  that,  so  well  pleased  had  he  been, 
he  would  certainly  recommend  the  house  to  hia 
friends. 

Violet  opened  her  desk — the  lock  moved 
easily— everything  was  in  order— the  fav 
sheets  of  paper,  the  pens,  the  wax,  aad  tha 
various  little  treasures  and  memoriala  which 
she  kept  there ;  but  the  bank  note,  so  carefully 
placed  in  the  safest  compartment, — too  surely  it 
was  gone !  and  the  loss  of  thousands  at  another 
time  could  not  have  been  more  appalling  to  any 
poor  heroine.  Another  and  another  search  waa 
made, — and  too  surely  she  was  robbed,  bankrupt  ! 
Such  smsU  and  everyday  events,  which  are  of  no 
account  whatever  in  the  estimation  of  half  man- 
kind, and  quite  below  the  dignity  of  romance, 
were  excruciating  trials  to  Violet.  Shrinking  from 
drawing  suspicion  upon  the  innocent,  or  upon 
any  one,  and  almost  feeling  her  loss  as  her  crime, 
it  cost  Violet  an  effort  of  resolution  before  sha 
could  go  down  stairs  to  make  it  known,  which 
she  at  last  did  with  trembling  and  hesitation,  aa 
if  it  were  wrong  to  hint  at  having  been  robbed. 
Professor  Cryppes  was  startled.  The  lug^ga^ 
had  lain  all  night  at  the  hotel,  and  had  been 
fetched  a  considerable  way  that  noming,  by 
common  porters ;  yet  on  none  of  those  his  suai. 
picions  rested  ;  while  on  Monsieur  Eustaebe,  wha 
was  at  this  moment  before  him,  nailing  up  i 
thing  about  a  drapery  in  the  back  drawing.! 
his  eyes  involuntarily  fixed.  Nature  heraelf  had 
legibly  written  rogue  about  the  paroquet  beak 
and  up.turned  corners  of  the  mouth  of  the  lata 
officer  of  Napoleon's  Guards;  Yet  this  was  sap. 
posing  rather  sharp  practice  in  a  Msjor-Dema, 
hardly  yet  installed.  And  what  was  one  poec 
twenty  pounds,  filched  from  a  young  woman,  to 
the  risk  of  detection,  and  the  loss  of  oharaoter 
and  place  ?  The  character  was,  perhaps,  of  no 
great  sterling  or  marketable  value ;  but  plaea 
must  be  something  to  one  who  had  apparentljr 
not  been  without  the  pressing  need  of  it ;  or  who 
wislied  for  better  opportunities  of  oonimittinf 
robberies. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  examined  yotir 
desk  properly  ?"  asked  the  Professor. 

"  Ob,  for  that,"  returned  Violet,  attempting  to 
smile. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  yon  must  not  mind  it ;  it  k 
a  loss  and  a  provocation :  but  I  will  not  let  yon 
annoy  yourself.   What  is  a  poor  twenty  ponnda  ?" 

This  was  frank  and  kind  ;  yet  Violet  felt,  ne- 
vertheless,  that  a  poor  twenty  pounds  was  just 
now  very  much  to  her.  She  would  have  told  of 
her  predicament  with  Madame,  but  this  Miaa 
Cripps  evaded,  by  saying,  with  forced  faiety. 
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"Ani  m  are  both  drowned  in  debt  to  the 
gulHoer,  p«p>.  I  am  not  aure  but  Mademoi. 
fdJe  will,  to.nigbt,  dream  of  bailiffg  and  the 
Fleet." 

Tbe  Profecsor  laugbed  heartily,  ere  he  aaid— 

"  In  the  present  circnmatances  of  the  family, 
with  all  the  servants  new,  and  the  ba^rgage  hav. 
iog  been  transferred  from  one  place  to  another, 
I  deem  it  prudent  to  say  nothing  about  this  in. 
explicable  loss ;  but  it  mast  be  tbe  last."  And, 
with  this  consolation,  Violet  was  left  to  be  enter- 
tained by  PuUy  with  anecdotes,  with  which  her 
fOtttii  had  been  instructed  by  her  father,  of  emi. 
neat  singers,  managers,  literary  characters,  and 
Nanbers  of  Parliament,  who  cut  the  best  figures 
ef  any  people  about  town,  yet  never  possessed 
•na  shilling  of  their  own,  and  always  spent  the 
iMSt  recklessly  when  they  had  not  a  farthing  to 
^cnd,  and  were  drowned  in  debt. 

"Tbey  mnst  be  very  wretched  and  low-minded 
people  those,  who  willingly  suhject  themselves  to 
mah  mortification  and  mean  misery,  and  only  to 
■Mintain  a  falae  shew  that  imposes  on  no  one ; 
although  sneh  deception  were  not  in  itself  most 
csatsmptible/' 

"  Virtuoas  indignation  !"  returned  Polly,  seof- 
fsflly;  "  I  ntnst  say.  Mademoiselle,  that,  for  a 
lOiet  yonng  lady,  yuu  are  remarkably  free  in  the 
ase  ef  tbe  phrase  '  low-minded.'  What  do  yon 
mean  by  it?" 

"The  phrase  is  plain  enough,  I  think,"  re- 
tamed  Violet ;  "  though  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
wed  it  so  frequently ;  luw-principled,  low-think- 
ing people  might  be  as  apt  You  often  youraelf 
tftak  of  low-lived  people." 

*<  To  be  sore  1  do— vulgar,  mean  people,  that 

pttter  on  in  a  paltry  peddling  way,  when  they 

aight  rise,  if  they  had  spirit,  and  better  them- 

selvea.    But  here  comes  Mr  Barker,  to  act  ex- 

'      fianatery  dictionary  fur  us." 

Ur  Batker  had  a  gracions  reception  from  both 
lidias ;  he  planted  himself,  on  this  wet  morning, 
at  their  work-table ;  and  then  there  waa  music, 
aid  then  lunch;  and  the  Professor  and  Jack 
eaaM  in  together,  tbe  former  looking  rather 

"  Too  are  quite  right  in  your  conjecture. 
Barker.  My  father  may  go  whistle  for  that 
pshry  plaee  promiaed  to  Ned  by  Sir  George 
l<ees;  1  am  convinced  he  has  given  it  to  another 
already ;  tbe  fellow  waa  scarce  civil  even  in  lying 
to  M  this  morning." 

"  Jnst  like  the  man— like  them  all,"  replied 
Barker ;  "  got  all  he  can  of  you,  and  will  be 
Best  gratefol  for  favours  to  come.  Charles 
'  Herbert,  who  is  a  generous,  open-hearted  fellow, 
wh3e  m  minor,  involved  himself  tbousanda  deep 
to  help  that /riend — mined  himself,  in  fact,  for 
Sr6««rge  and  one  or  two  more  of  those  scamps ; 
aa4  woald  have  been  utterly  ruined  had  not  his 
itty  ■ather  been  a  woman  of  uncommon  gene- 
nmtf.  Yet,  I  do  not  fancy  that  he  likes  his 
dafHidmice  altogether :  yesterday,  he  was  sound- 
inf  mm,  im  a  ronndabont  way,  about  the  proba- 
VStf  mt  a  aian  at  his  age  beginning  the  study  of 
Ivr  cr.  ««diein«.     The  latter  I  declared  the 


readiest  profession,  as  a  man's  blunders  oamivf 
so  eaaily  be  detected  there." 

"  Apropos,  medicine  was  the  favourite  pursuit 
of  my  son  £dmund,  whom  Sir  George  Lees  has 
used  so  infamously." 

Jack  squinted  tremendonsly  at  his  papa  be- 
fore he  rejoined — "Ah,  Ned  is  half  a  doctor 
already :  he  pounded  six  months  with  Bolus. 
But  1  have  another  idea :  that  theatre  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Cerberu*  were  erecting — it  wont 
do;  but  it  is  in  a  populous  gin.drinking  and 
psalm-singing  neighbourhood,  and  I  understand 
they  speculate  upon  converting  it  into  a  taber- 
nacle. Now,  if  Ned  have  a  vocation — as  he  is  a 
tolerable  spouter — his  bread  is  baked." 

"  Make  a  Methodist  parson  of  my  brother !" 
cried  Polly,  tossing  her  head  disdainfully. 

"  Pays  well,  Poll,  let  me  tell  you  ;  and  those 
sanctimonious  fellows  are  almost  sure  to  marry 
rich  old  girls  ;  one,  two,  three,  in  succession.  I 
wish  I  had  a  vocation ;  but  it  wont  suit." 

Violet  looked  up  with  a  feeling  of  horror  ;  but 
the  Professor  put  an  end  to  what  seemed  to  her 
the  sacrilegious  project. 

"  No  son  of  mine  shall  descend  to  any  such 
low,  paltry  profession,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  family.  If  ever  I 
have  a  son  in  orders,  it  shall  be  in  the  Church, 
sir,  the  Church  of  England — the  only  church  for 
a  gentleman — and  not  among  lowJived  puritan- 
ical sectarians." 

"  Nay,  father,  you  might  have  thanked  me 
for  the  hint,  any  way.  Suppose,  then,  as  Ned 
did  pound  drugs  for  a  few  months,  we  make  him 
a  doctor?  What  say  you,  Barker?" 

"  The  profession  of  medicine  requires  the 
study  of  years,  which  will  scarce  serve  me  at 
present  for  my  son." 

"  Years !  nonsense,  papa.  Barker  will  tell 
you  better  things.  There  are  three  lines :  first, 
obstetrics,  then  dental  surgery — a  coining  of 
money" 

"  A  dentist !"  intermpted  Polly,  with  oon> 
temptuous  disgust,  "  Surely,  Quintin,  you  for* 
get  yourself  altogether." 

"  Sheer  provincial  ignorance.  Poll,  my  darlingi 
In  London,  a  successful  dentist  is  a  great  man. 
But  the  town  is  overrun  with  them — that's  the 
fact;  BO  I  vote  for  obstetrics— unless  Ned 
could  be  a  nerves  doctor — go  to  some  foreign 
watering  place,  and  coddle  and  curry  favour 
with  some  woman  of  quality,  who  will  trumpet  his 
praises,  and  make  bis  fortune.  He  is  a  smooth- 
spoken, well-looking,  imposing  young  fellow, 
my  aforesaid  brother  Ned,  Mr  Barker,  who  will 
learn  to  curry  favour  among  the  women.  '  He 
were  not  papa's  own  son  else."  [Here  the  Pro- 
fessor smiled  conceitedly,  and  shook  his  pater- 
nal head  at  his  incorrigible  elder  born.]  "  One 
season  may  float  him ;  and  I  would  rather  prefer 
obstetrics; — the  nerve  line  is  uncertain — fine 
ladies  are  demd  fickle  and  capricious,  even  to 
their  doctor." 

The  plan  was  worth  considering.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  convinced  that  one  literary  gentle- 
man was  qnite  enough  in  th^  family;  and  a 
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lMrn«d  profcirion  looked  well.  "  Dr  Bdmnnd 
Cryppes,  the  celebrated  accoucfaenr :"  \\  found- 
ed well. 

"  With  the  aid  of  the  CerliTut,  and  on*  oca- 
nexion,  we  might,  at  worst,  carry  a  city  lecture- 
chip  for  Mr  Edmund,"  laid  Barker;  "  and  that 
ia  an  opening." 

'f  ¥oa  are  too  good,  sir,"  returned  tl|e  Pro- 
ftnor,  bowing:  "and  if  Edmund,  with  his  pre- 
sent medical  knowledge,  matured  by  a  winter  at 
Edinburgh." 

"  Paris,  father,  and  a  little  judicious  puffing," 
cried  Jack  ;  "  Barker  will  tell  you  how.  Ned 
must  write  in  the  foreign  medical  journals — that 
can  be  managed  for  him — and  get  a  tail  of  capi- 
tal letters  to  his  name,  and  open  correspond, 
ence  with  the  learned,  like  himself,  abroad.  His 
Mcommendations  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  for  Dr 
Von  Rutseh,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  at  Stock, 
holm  or  Vienna,  and,  no  doubt,  .they  will  re- 
turn their  learned  correspondent  like  kindness. 
It  is  all  VDj  eye,  that  sort  of  flip  for  flap.  But  I 
would  try  the  women  first ;  one  fashionable  pet- 
ticoat is  worth  fifty  thesis-makers  to  a  young 
town  physician." 

"  Hqw  you  rattle  on,  Jack ;  why.  Mademoiselle, 
•s  usual,  is  believing  you  in  earnest,  I  suppose," 
said  the  Professor,  as  Violet,  with  grave  abstrac- 
tion, sat  ap«rt,  more  deeply  engaged  with  the  idea 
of  her  overwhelming  debts  than  anything  else, 
though  a  needle  and  a  bit  of  womanly  pretence 
for  idleness  were  in  her  hand*. 

Once  it  occurred  to  her,  and  the  idea  brought 
celief,  that  she  might  take  Mrs  Marion  Linton 
into  her  counsels,  and  employ  her  to  negotiate 
with  the  milliner ;  but  though  she  believed  the 
Scotchwoman  to  be  both  honest,  shrewd,  and 
kindly,  her  manners  were  gruff,  or  not  such  as 
invited  the  confidence  of  a  young  and  sensitive 
girl.  She  now  longed  for  the  arrival  of  he;r 
friend  Susan,  to  whom  she  eould  have  partially 
opened  her  mind ;  but  days  and  weeks  passed 
on,  and  Professor  Cripps  appeared  to  have  for. 
gotten  that  he  had  cither  a  wife  or  children  in  a 
provincial  town.  His  oblivion  might  have  been 
forgiven,  as,  between  business,  pleasure,  and 
£nance,'the  Professor  was  occupied  to  distraetion. 

The  first  paragraph,  which  really  told  usefully 
on  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Cripps,  ran  nearly  as  foL. 
loFS : — 

"  We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  august 
mother  of  an  illustrious  Princess,  in  whom  the 
dearest  hopes  of  England  repose,  has  engaged 
the  celebrated  composer.  Professor  Cryppes,  (the 
instructorof  MademoiselleGabrielle,)  to  give  her 
Royal  Highness  finishing  lessens  in  singing,  for 
which  purpose  he  goes  three  times  a-week  to 
Claremont.  The  Professor's  admirable  style  is 
■aid  to  oombine  the  energy  of  the  German  school 
vith  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  Italian." 

There  was,  as  things  go  in  the  world,  no  great 
harm,  perhaps,  in  this  announcement ;  and  if  a 
few  people  knew  it  to  be  totally  false,  it  was  scarce 
W9rth  any  one's  while  to  contradict  it.  In  an- 
other week,  the  Professor's  phaeton-cab  and  tall 
hotae,  (ju^atber  purchase  bMides  the  fawnrcol- 


onred  ponies,)  might  have  been  seen  at  MTCral 
fashionable  doors  at  the  West  End ;  and,  before 
a  month  elapsed,  ladies  of  title,  fond  and  anxious 
motheri),  were  besieging  his  door,  entreating  that 
the  names  of  their  beautiful  daughters  might  at 
least  be  placed  on  the  Professor's  list ;  and  that, 
if  not  in  the  present,  then  in  the  following  sea- 
ton,  they  might  have  the  immense  benefit  of  his 
instructions,  or  those  of  his  pupiL  But  neithef 
money  nor  love  could  prevail  with  the  Pro- 
fessor to  allow  his  accomplished  pupil  to  give 

a  few  lessons  to  the  Ladies   D ,  and  the 

Honourable  Misses  E ,  and  the  rich  Port- 
land Place  heiress.  Miss  F ,  whoee  fortune 

was  half  a  dkillion  at  least.  The  Professor 
ever  smiled,  shook  his  head  mysteriously,  and 
wss  proof  to  influence,  cajoling,  and  entreaty. 
Mademoiselle,  the  wonderful  Mademoiselle,  nevei* 
sung  save  in  his  own  house,  and  rarely  to  strangen 
even  there.  It  was  such  a  favour  to  be  invited 
at  all  to  his  musical  parties ;  and,  after  wuting 
a  whole  night.  Mademoiselle — who  was  as  capri* 
cious  zi  the  most  spoiled  and  the  highest  of  her 
tribe — might  have  headach,  or  cold,  or  hoarse- 
ness, or,  as  likely,  airs. 

It  was,  however,  as  the  Professor  began  to 
have  a  guess,  a  thing  quite  possible  to  overdo 
this.  In  London,  no  mere  lion  or  lioness  can 
possibly  draw  out  a  very  long  existence ;  tiieiv 
nights  are  numbered. 

The  spring  was  advancing,  and  sovereignswere 
still  flowing  in,  in  a  golden  tide ;  but  they  were  bC 
least  as  rapidly  running  out  again;  and  Mademoi- 
selle's original  repugnance  to  make  the  desired 
eflort  was  become  stronger,  if  that  were  possiblAt 
Her  health  was  suffering  from  anxiety,  her  bloom 
vanishing,  and  her  mysterious  reputation  cottI4 
not  much  longer  be  supported  either  by  para- 
graphs  in  the  Cerberut  and  other  prints,  or  by 
the  whispers  of  those  thrice-fortunate  ultmehSt 
and  young  men  of  fashion  who,  frequenting  the 
Professor's  parties  and  petit*  uuptrtj  sprosul 
abroad  her  fame. 

"  Cryppes'  Musical  Box,"  "  Oryppes'  Nest  of 
Nightingales"  in  liegent's  Park,  became  a  kind  «f 
by-word  among  the  minors  in  the  Clubs ;  aitd  tb9 
well-managed  affectation  of  an  exclusion  which 
really  excluded  nobody,  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  tntrSe.  Sir  George  Lees  ha4  so  far.  c«n'» 
quered  the  fear  of  the  Professor  attempting  t* 
borrow  money  from  him,  that  he  went  aloMiek 
every  night.  The  great  Signiort  of  the  Opcrs.* 
House — not  yet  opened  for  the  season — had 
never  absented  themselves  when  they  had  aa 
better  engagements;  and  now  the  Signomm 
condescended.  It  was  an  exceedingly  plea- 
sant house.  Many  of  the  best  men  of  the  seai- 
son  were  to  be  met  there,  and  not  too  man* 
ladies  ;  and,  if  everything  was  not  quite  »u  faii'f 
ease,  pleasure,  and  gaiety  atoned  for  mere  «>•  i 
chanical  defect.  As  for  the  wonderful  Mademoi- 
selle, unce  seen,  she  was  not  so  very  formidabl*. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  profesdonal  peopl* 
that  she  never  would  appear  on  the  stage  at  all, 
and,  most  certainly,  not  succeed  if  she  did. 
wanted  "  nerve." 
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One  of  tlie  most  regular  visiters,  at  this  time, 
n*  tlie  Professor's  friend  and  security,  Mr 
Charles  Herbert,  wlio  had  a  general  invitation, 
both  for  the  two  Public  nights  of  each  week  and 
the  Pumily  night.  Ever  chiding  his  own  irreso- 
lution, Charles  felt,  when  the  hoar  came,  unable 
to  stay  away.  Violet  did  not  always  appear; 
and  sometimes,  when  she  did,  she  looked  per- 
fectly wretched,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping,  or 
u  if  anger  or  violence  had  been  employed  to 
force  her  upon  an  uncongenial  scene. 

The  kindling  glances,  the  flush  of  innocent 
pleasure  with  which  Herbertwaswelcomedby  her, 
when  appearing  unexpectedly,  now  spoke  even 
less  plainly  thnn  the  bhy  timidity  with'  which,  at 
other  times,  she  avoided  his  approach  ; — spoke 
plainly  to  all  save  him,  whom  love  had  taught 
fear  and  reverence. 

Aftef  her  arrival  in  London,  Herbert  had 
often  joined  the  little  quiet  parties  which  the 
Professor  made  to  shew  his  pupil  and  his  daughter 
the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  on  the  day  at  Richmond,  and  the  other 
at  Windsor,  and  a  third  at  Hampton  Court,  when 
Mr  Burke  Barker  was  giving  his  attentions  to 
Miss  Cripps — with  whom  he  was  more  in  love 
than  the  editor  of  the  Cerberus  supposed  it  pos- 
sible he  ever  could  be  again  with  any  woman- 
Violet  fell,  as  if  by  a  natural  arrangement,  to 
the  care  of  Herbert.  These  days  had  been  the 
hippiest  of  his  whole  life ;  and  their  memory  was 
fondly  dwelt  upon ;  for  now  the  presence  of 
her  who  had  made  them  blest,  was  often  pore 
painful  than  her  absence,  from  the  equivocal 
circle  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  There  wa«, 
however,  more  to  excite  the  disgust  of  Herbert 
than  to  alarm  his  Jealousy.  Count  Zanderschluss 
WM  evidently  more  odious  to  Violet  than  was 
Jack  Cripps,  Russians,  Bavarians,  and  Neapch 
Stans,  attach^*  of  all  nations,  seemed  alike  indif- 
ferent to  her,  where  they  were  not  absolutely 
disagreeable ;  though  none  of  these  foreigners  were 
to  disagreeable  as  Sir  George  Lees  and  Cohmel 
Bivers,  whom  she  would  have  avoided  by  taking 
refnge  in  a  quadrille  with  Jack  himself.  Mr 
Burke  Barker  was  the  only  individual  with  whom 
dte  cared  to  converse ;  and  he,  whatever  else  he 
night  be,  was  well  educated  and  literary,  and  the 
trident  admirer  of  Miss  Cripps. 

The  coincidence  in  opinion  and  sentiment  be- 
tween Charles  Herbert  and  herself,  at  this  time, 
•Ren  atruck  Violet  as  almost  miraculous.  Their 
>lnda — their  young,  fresh,  and  loving  hearts — 
Inn  as  instruments  attuned ;  and,  with  bewitch- 
fag  simplicity,  Violet  would  sometimes  be  sur- 
frini  into  the  involuntary  expression  of  her 
iftmiishment  at  Herbert  saying  the  very  thing 
Ae  had  been  thinking;  and  that  their  walks, 
iMdingB,  or  conversations,  suggested  the  same 
tMjps,  sentiments,  and  ideas.  In  these  harmo- 
lloM  eentiments  Herbert  had  often  at  first  asso. 
hi*  mother,  saying — "  You  are  after  my 
sKb  own  heart,  Violet ;"  or,  "  This  is  er- 
ttSf  tbe  opinion  of  my  mother ;"  and,  in  such 
MHMBte,  the  bosom  of  the  orphan  girl  dilated 
irtth  fride  and  happiness ;  but,  latterly,  Herbert 


avoided  mentioning  his  mother,  who  had  ^edlned 
the  rather  obtrusive  advances  of  her  neighbour. 
Miss  Cripps.  Once  or  twice  Violet  had  met  Mr| 
Herbert walkingnearherownresidence.  The  lady 
at  first  f^azed  fixedly  at  her  ;  and  once  blushing 
deeply,  Violet  curtsied  by  an  involuntary  motion, 
and  the  lady  had  not  returned  even  the  slights 
est  token  of  recognition.  Violet,  indeed,  felt 
that  she  had  no  right  to  expect  this  civility 
though  the  incident  covered  her  with  deeper  con. 
fusion  and  imparted  a  sense  of  affront ;  and  the 
dim  hope  thai  she  might  be  made  known  to  one 
whom,  at  humble  distance,  she  admired  and  loved, 
vanished,  and  left  in  its  place  mortification  and 
shame,  and  many  painful  thoughts.  The  soq 
sought  her  society,  hut  the  mother  whom  he 
adored  avoided  her. 

Professor  Cripps,  as  we  have  noticed,  in  the 
excitement,  bustle,  and  anxiety  of  his  pew  life, 
seemed  entirely  to  forget  that  he  had  a  wife  ii^ 
the  country ;  and  his  daughter,  oscillating  be- 
tween vanity  in  the  attentions  of  Count  Rodolpho 
Zanderschjoss,  and  a  (ew  more  of  her  father's  gay 
and  fashionable  visiters,  and  pride  in  the  con. 
quest  of  the  "  talented  journalist,"  shared  in  this 
temporary  oblivion  of  distant  domestic  ties,  and 
at  last  came  to  say — "  I  dare  say,  on  the  whole, 
papa,  it  is  more  prudent  for  mamma  and  the  rest 
to  remain  where  they  are  for  a  while,  save  Ed. 
mund ;  they  could  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  do  tif 
any  good  here,  and  London  is  so  horridly  expen. 
sive  to  people  who  attempt  any  kind  of  style,  •§ 
we  mutt  do."  But  not  so  thought  Violet,  who 
longed  fur  the  presence  of  even  the  uncongenial, 
hard,  and  acrid  matron,  to  give  some  appearance 
of  respectability  to  the  establishment,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  order  and  economy  which,  she  fleered, 
were  sadly  wanted  in  the  regulation  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  not  so  thought  the  indignant  and  ne« 
glected  wife  and  mother  herself,  who,  one  fine 
day,  when  the  family  were  assembled  at  lunch, 
more  to  the  surprise  than  the  joy  of  her  husband 
and  daufthter,  arrived  in  a  hackney-coach,  loaded 
and  stuffed,  outside  and  in,  with  all  manner  of 
boxes  and  bundles,  much  like  a  stroller's  van ;  te 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Professor's  elegant 
doorway,  and  the  endless  amusement  of  the 
ladies'-maids  and  footmen  in  thi  neighbourhood, 
those  of  Mrs  Herbert  included.  From  Jack 
alone  his  mother's  reception  was  sincerely  cor- 
dial. 

"This  is,  indeed,  an  unexpected  pleasure," 
said  the  Professor,  embracing  his  travel-stained 
lady,  whose  natural  temper  a  cold  and  fatiguing 
night  journey  had  not  improved. 

"  Soh,  Cripps! — You  have  got  everything  vastly 
fine  abiiut  you  here.  A  merry  world,  if  it  last, 
sir,"  observed  Mrs  Cripps^  untying  the  strings  of 
her  bonnet,  to  give  herself  air  or  vent. 

"  O  mother,  such  nonsense,"  said  Polly,  ad. 
vancing  to  assist  her  mother.  "  You  don't 
observe  Mademoiselle.  .  .  .  My  father  is  in 
the  fair  way  of  making  a  handsome  fortune. 
Vour  ideas  must  expand,  mamma — indeed  they 
must.    We  are  in  a  new  world  here." 

Mrs  Crippa  nodded  to  Violet,  and  gaeed  e« 
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Jack,  jei  witboat  those  symptomtof  gratified 
maternal  pride  which  might  have  been  expected. 

"What  rofreBhment  will  jrou  take,  mother? 
We  have  just  bad  lunch,  and  don't  dine  till  eight, 
when  papa's  business  engagements  are  over." 

"  Dine  at  eight ! — very  pretty  ! — two  dinners 
in  one  day.  I  fancy  it  was  about  high  time  I 
was  looking  after  you.  Fine  management,  tnily ! 
—and  company  almost  every  night.  .  .  .  But 
I'll  take  anything — a  bit  of  cold  meat  and  a  glass 
of  porter.  .  .  .  And  so  that  palavering  fel- 
low. Sir  George, baa  done  nothing  for  you,  Cripps, 
—nothing  but  eat  your  ham  and  chicken,  and 
drink  your  wine,  and  fancy  you  highly  hon. 
cured  all  the  while.  It  won't  do,  sir.  It  won't 
do,  I  can  tell  you.  You  are  on  the  wrong  scent, 
— and  Edmund  kept  back  ;  that  is  one  of  my 
particular  qrrands  to  London." 

"  Let  us  give  this  hour  to  pleasure,  my  life," 
■aid  the  Professor,  with  affected  vivacity.  "  We 
dineard  business  fur  this  day.  I  have  taken  a 
line,  my  dear,  and  all  is  in  train  for  Edmund ; 
we  have  a  plan^-so  hang  Sir  George  and  his 
paltry  places.  Welcome  to  Regent's  Park,  Mrs 
Cripps." 

The  Professor  required  the  renovating  glass  of 
Madeira,  which  he  filled  up  as  Mike  Twig  en. 
tered  to  announce  that  the  hackney  coachman 
waited  for  his  fare— seven  shillings  and  sixpence ; 
and  hoped,  as  the  parcels  were  so  numerous,  the 
lady  would  remember  bim. 
..  "Monsieur  Eustache  will  settle  it,"  said  the 
Professor,  frowniug;  "those  trifles  are  his  de. 
partment" 

"  Seven  and  sixpence !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Cripps. 
"The  rascal  has  not  brought  me  a  mile  and  a 
balf — pretty  extortion,  indeed  !  Remember  him  ! 
•—yes,  I'll  remember  bim.  He  ought  to  be  horse* 
whipped." 

..  "  MuuDsbeer  ha'n't  got  no  money,"  put  in 
Mike,  drily,  in  the  first  pause,  "  Mounsheer  hnd 
none  to  give  the  milkman,  yesterday ;  and  the 
coal  aint  sent  in  becuz"— — 

"  Hold  your  Impertinent  tongue,  fellow,"  in- 
terrupted the  angry  Professor.  '*  Miss  Cripps, 
have  you  any  small  change  ? — these  coachman 
never  have  a  rap  of  cliange  about  them,  and  a 
sovereign  is  scarce  safe  in  their  fingers.  Mon- 
■ienr,  who  is  my  cash-keeper  for  small  matters, 
is  run  out  also  it  seems.  In  the  Regent's  Park 
one  ought  to  keep  a  stock  of  silver." 

Miss  Cripps  rather  feared  she  had  not  as  much, 
expressing  herself  with  embarrassment;  while 
Jack  for  himself  gaily  cried — 

"  Not  a  tester,  papa  mine,  to  keep  the  devil 
from  dancing  a  hornpipe  in  my  pocket.  Indeed 
I  have  given  up  carrying  a  purse — ^"tis  a  low  and 
an  ungentlemanly  practice,  and  only  exposes  one 
to  being  spunged.  O  Mademoiselle  I  I  see 
you  are  of  the  old  regime,"  be  continued,  as 
Violet,  blushing  and  hesitating,  offered  her  last 
half  sovereign  to  Polly,  trying  to  affect  an  air 
of  indifference,  and  like  other  desperate  debtors, 
thinking  "  what  difference  does  it  make,"  thou(th 
fully  aware,  from  the  many  little  circumstances, 
-forced  upon  her  notice  during  the  last  month, 


that  her  own  bit  of  gold  was  probably  the  only 
one  to.  day  under  that  splendid  roof,  or  around  a 
board  loaded  with  expensive  delicacies  for  the 
plain  noonday  refreshment.  The  Professor  now 
hurriedly  rose.  His  cab  was  waiting — and  wait- 
ing also  were  the  Ladies  V ,  and  the  Ladies 

W ,  and  the  Hon.  Misses  Z for  their 

weekly  lesson. 

"  Have  something  nice  for  dinner,  Polly,  to 
welcome  Mrs  Cripps  to  town.  Adieu,  ladies. 
Perhaps  some  friend  may  drop  in  to  dinner  with 
me." 

Mrs  Cripps,  on  Polly's  prompting,  rose  to  see 
her  lord  drive  off;  a  little  natural  vanity  or 
conjugal  exultation  neutralizing  her  previous 
acerbity. 

The  family  bad  been  going  a-head  at  a  furious 
rate,  while  the  prerogative  of  its  liege  lady  Uy 
in  abeyance ;  but  lunch  fairly  over,  she  lost  no 
time  in  entering  upon  her  onerous  duties,  in 
which  she  shewed  herself  a  woman  of  action,  and 
one  determined  to  assert  her  rights,  from  the 
cellar  to  the  attic,  over  the  household,  the  amazed 
Monsieur  Eustache  included. 

"Quelle bite!  Pette! — *acre/"  ejaculated  Mon- 
sieur, as  he  attended  her  from  place  to  place, 
giving  but  a  lame  account  of  his  stewardship. 

The  preternatural  exertions  of  Mrs  Cripps  on 
this  day  did  not  in  the  least  unfit  her  for  making 
up  lung  arrears  with  the  delinquent  Professor, 
as  soon  as  they  were  left  tete-a-tete,  by  Polly 
having  followed  Violet,  to  pour  into  some  sym- 
pathetic bosom  the  interesting  confidence  that 
Mr  Burke  Barker  had  proposed  I  The  congra. 
tulations  of  Violet  were  warm  and  sincere  ;  for 
Polly  seemed  so  happy,  and,  for  the  time,  so 
amiable,  that  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  her 
sympathy;  yet  she  wondered  that  a  man  so 
clever  and  accomplished  should  hnve  admired 
Polly  Cripps,  handdume  as  she  certainly  was,  and 
agreeable  as  she  could  seem.  But,  to  ladies  of 
all  ages,  it  will,  we  fear,  to  the  end  of  time,  re- 
main a  wonder  and  a  puzzle,  how  certain  men  can 
fancy  certain  women.  And  Polly  was  assuredly 
not  sordid  in  her  preference  ;  for  her  W— — 
admirer,  the  manfacturer's  son,  was  much  richer 
than  Barker;  and  on  this  Violet  grounded  • 
sincere  compliment. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Benjee  may  or  may  not  be  rich :  all 
will  depend  on  his  father  and  mother,  and  old 
Methodist  aunts ;  and  I  know  they  hate  me,  and 
all  of  us,  as  much  as  1  despise  them.  Barker 
has  at  least  a  thousand  a-year,  and  very  great 
prospects,  if  our  party  get  it ;  or  whether  thejr 
do  or  not,  they  cannot  want  him.  He  is  going 
down  to  an  election  next  week — if  I  let  him^ 
where  he  will  be  everything." 

"  A  thousand  a-year  is  a  handsome  income." 

"  it  will  do  for  a  beginning.  If  a  clever  maa 
like  Barker,  in  London,  really  love  a  woman,  he 
can,  somehow,  always  contrive  to  maintain  her  as 
becomes  their  station.  My  father  has  always 
said  that.  No  doubt  I  might  do  better;  and, 
even  as  an  actress,  gain  a  larger  income  ;  but,  no 
matter — I  have  accepted  dear  Barker.  My  mother 
may  not  b;  satisfied ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
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family  think  that  she  ought ;  and  I  am  of  age, 
lod  may  please  myself.  1  wish  Chsrlea  Herbert 
had  my  spirit,  Gabrielle;  but  he  has  not,  and  most 
Inclcily  for  you  ;  for  any  connexion  of  the  kind 
would  be  utter  ruin  to  your  professional  pros- 
pects— ^you  that  may  be  rich  and  famous,  and 
nurry  much  higher  than  anything  that  proud 
Mrs  Herbert's  son  can  offer  you.  What  an  in> 
•olent,  supercilious  woman  that  is!" 

"  How  can  you  talk  so.  Miss  Cripps.  Why 
tboald  Mr  Herbert's  name  be  associated  with 
nine?  Though  forme,  certainly,  Mrs  Herbert 
m*j  marry  her  son  to  any  one  she  pleases  ;  yet 
that  gentle  being  surely  looks  anything  rather 
than  insolent  or  supercilious." 

"  Well,  my  dear ;  but  don't  cry.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  shew  so  much  proper  spirit.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  right  to  have  Charles  dangling  so 
much  about  us,  now  that  I  am  known  to  be  en- 
gaged.    I  must  speak  to  papa  about  that." 

"  Anything  youl  ike,"  said  Violet,  hardly  able 
to  refrain  from  tears.  "  Only  1  would  much 
rather  nothing  whatever  were  said  on  the  8ul>- 
jeet.  Mr  Herbert  has  been  very  civil  to  us  ;  but 
for  particular  attentions — oh,  no,  no — fur  hea. 
ven's  sake,  do  not  ezpuse  me  to  the  ridicule  of 

having  imagined" She  could  get  no  farther. 

"  Well,  Uabrielle,  never  mind  him,"  replied 
Polly,  too  much  wrapt  up  in  her  own  good  for. 
tune  to  heed  the  distress  of  her  companion.  "  Be 
a  sioger  in  high  reputation,  and  you  will  bring 
Herbert  to  your  feet.  Good  bye,  dear.  How 
strange  it  is  to  be  a  bride,  Gabrielle,  or  about 
to  be  one.     I  feel  like  a  winged  creature." 

While  this  was  passing,  and  while  Violet  sought 
her  little  French  bed,  with  feelings  anything 
bat  juyoua  and  spousal,  Mr  and  Mrs  Cripps  were 
holding,  below,  not  the  most  amicable  of  family 
eooneiis.  The  lady  was  full  of  complaints  and 
reproaches  ;  and  the  burden  of  every  oration 
was—"  Wfaere  is  all  this  to  end  ?"  and  .Mrs 
Cripps  threw  herself  about  on  the  damask  sofa, 
making  its  joints  creak  in  a  way  that  would 
have  horrified  its  refined  owner. 

"  They  wish  to  get  you  out  of  this  trumperr 
house  already — and  the  sooner  the  better.  Don  t 
fancy  that  1  am  not  aware  of  your  goings  on, 
Mr  Cripps Polly,  at  least,  I  fan- 
cied, would  have  played  her  cards  better,  when 
I  gwned  the  point,  with  no  small  trouble,  of 
Mr  Benjamin  taking  her  letters ;  and  I'm  cer- 
tain, the  smallest  management  would  have  made 
Um  renew  his  addresses,  when  out  of  the  reach 
of  these  old,  greedy  wretches.  But  I  suppose 
your  fine  doings  here  frightened  him,  as  they 
■nut  any  sensible  man.     You  are  the  talk  of  all 

W ." 

"  D n  W ,"  returned  the  Professor, 

who  conid  not  plead  guiltless  to  Shuffleton's 
■Itmmey  having  impertinently  intimated  that 
tin  h«u*e  would  be  required,  at  farthest,  imme- 
fllldy  after  Easter,  and  who  was  conscious  that 
MHqr"  trifles,"  as  he  called  long  bills,  were  al- 
nrfjr  pmnn^  upon  him ;  hut  was  it  like  a 
.  of  Mnae — was  it  like  a  wife,  to  reproach 
I  wlM  bad   dona  and  was  doing  such  great 


things  for  his  family,  and  who  had  made  such 
way  in  society.  "  Come,  now,  my  dear,  he  rea- 
sonable,   good-humoured,    like    yourself — you 

know  that  all  W and  Mrs  Somers  Stocks, 

on  the  back  of  it,  is  bursting  with  envy  to  hear 
of  the  way  in  which  we  have  got  forward." 

Mrs  Cripps  hoped  this  was  true,  and  she  was 
softened,  yet  she  returned  to  the  charge. 

*'  But,  Cripps,  I  see  nothing  solid— nothing 
tolid,  sir — such  as  a  connexion  with  a  man  of 
a  wealthy,  if  vulgar  family,  would  have  been ; 
and  as  for  that  Mr  Burke  Barker  " 

"  You  have  tvken  a  prepossession  against  my 
friend.  Barker,  ma'am ;  your  son  Jack's  best 
friend.  There  is  a  man  worth  cultivating. 
There  is  no  limit  to  his  rise.  He  may  grow  into 
a  second  Sheridan !" 

"  Fiddle,  faddle,  Cripps — Benjamin  will  have 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  every  penny  of  it." 

"  And  never  get  a  step  farther,  take  my  word. 
Barker  will,  in  all  likehood,  get  into  Parliament 
— his  talents  " 

"  And  why  not  mj  son  Jack,  as  well.  Is  he 
cleverer  than  our  Jack  ?  and  1  don't  above  half 
like  Jack's  appearance  either,  poor  fellow.  Mr 
Benjamin  would  have  settled  a  jointure  of  three 
hundred  a-year  on  Polly,  1  dare  say,  if  she  had 
managed  well." 

"  Miss  Cripps  gives  me  a  son-in-law  worth, 
to  my  family,  ten  hupdred  a-year,  madam." 

"  Only  he  has  not  a  sixpence,  gambles,  and  it 
very  extravagant,  and  drowned  in  debt." 

"  Poh,  poh,  Mrs  Cripps ;  you  are  not  to  judge, 
by  vulgar  rules,  of  a  man  like  Barker.  Polly 
likes  him  too — and  the  girl  has  a  right  to  please 
herself" 

'*  Oh,  surely,  sir ;  please  herself.  Your  son 
Edmund  too,  who,  like  an  idiot  as  he  is,  has  been 
Eighing  and  dying  for  your  wonderful  pupil,  for 
these  live  months,  should  also  please  himself, 
and  propose  for  her,  though  Juliana  Stocks,  a  girl 
of  fortune,  has  been  almost  throwing  herself  at 
him." 

"  Foolish  puppy !  my  pupil !"  replied  the 
Professor,  contemptuously  ;  the  man  of  taste 
and  genius,  for  the  moment,  triumphing  over 
the  father. 

"  I  fancy  my  son  is  not  good  enough  for 
her,  Mr  Cripps,"  retorted  the  angry  lady,  who 
had  not  furgotten  the  pride  of  a  mother.  "  Ma- 
demoiselle attired  in  the  first  fashion,  and  driv- 
ing about  in  her  carriage,  must  marry  a  man  of 
family  and  fortune,  sir ;  while  your  daughter 
throws  herself  away  on  a  fellow  who  has  not  a 
penny  save  what  he  scribbles  for.  Upon  my  ve- 
racity, Mr  Cripps,  you  have  managed  iinely  with 
your  family.  That  wretch,  Susan,  too,  peaking 
and  pining  for.  a  still  lower  fellow  of  that  sort. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  make  her  over  to  Mistress 
Stocks,  as  a  governess,  to  keep  her  away  from 
London,  for  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  she  will 
run  off  with  the  vagabond  if  she  once  find  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  about  my  pupil,  madam, 
marrying  a  man  of  fortune,  or  any  man  what> 
ever?" 

"  I  mean  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  sir.    A  maa  of 
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large  estate-^no  lew.  I  mean  that,  after  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  at  whick  you  have  been 
with  that  gill's  education,  Mr  Cripps,  you  will 
Bever  make  a  penny  by  her  for  your  family." 

She  waa,  beyond  doubt,  a  coarae^minded  per- 
son, Mrs  Cripps :  the  Professor  often  felt  that ; 
which,  however,  only  meant,  after  all,  that  she 
went  directly  to  points,  which  be  approached 
*ing«rly,  and  by  circumbendibus  ;  partly,  per> 
naps,  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  others,  and  not 
a  little  to  spare  his  own, 

"  My  pupil  is  my  pupil,  ma'am;  firmly  articled; 

snder  heavy  penalties I  know  my 

ground,  Mrs  Cripps — you  have  done  well  about 
that  foolish  Susan ;  but  my  daughter,  Maria,  she 
Is  th^  pride  of  my  family ;  in  her  prudence  and 
tact  I  have  the  utmost  coniidsnce.  If  she  has 
bestowed  her  affections  on  my  friend  Barker — 
I  despise  sordid  eonsiderations — I  give  my  daugh- 
tar.  with  confidence  and  pleasure  to  my  friend !" 

Mrs  Cripps  growled  inarticulately. 

"  We  have  made  up  a  little  party  to  dine  at 
Richmond  to-morrow  ;  I  fear  you  will  be  too  fa- 
iigved  to  join  ns ;  and  my  pupil  has  long  re- 
quested  liberty  to  spend  a  Sunday  afternoon  with 
^n  old  Scoleh  nurse,  who  lives  somewhere  off 
the  Ptrand.  Mike  Twig,  or,  if  she  prefers,  one 
of  the  housemaids,  may  attend  her,  ahd  fetch  her 
home,  or  she  may  take  a  coach,  at  least,  back. 
She  is  not  to  hear  of,  nor  be  in  any  way  annoyed 
frith  this  nonsense  you  tell  of  Edmund's  passion ; 
nor  by  any  member  of  my  family,  ma'am."  The 
Profeiior's  tone  became  imperative.  ."  Yon  an. 
ierstand  me,  Mrs  Cripps.  In  this  family,  my 
f  upil  is  a  person  of  the  utmost  consequence." 

Mrs  Cripps  was  a  little  subdued,  and  also  toe 
Indignant  to  reply;  Father,  daughter,  and  pupil, 
^ofether,  were  bearing  too  hard  upon  her ;  even 
|iar  darling  J^k  was  grieving  and  disappointing 
bar.  No  doubt  his  air  and  demeanour  had  im. 
proved  astonishingly  ;  but  he  had  not  pushed  his 
way  one  inch  on  what  she  called  "  solid  ground." 
So  reaaoned  Mrs  Cripps  in  the  strength  of  pro- 
viooial  ideas  and  impressions,  but  they  gradually 

far*  way.  She  was  now  living  in  a  fine  house, 
owever  uncertain  might  be  the  tenure  by  which 
it  was  held  ;  she  was  driven  about  by  her  son  in 
|wr  hasliand's  handsome  phaeton  ;  her  husband's 
tocome,  reckoned  by  his  own  arithmetic  and  the 
W  standard,  seemed  immense;  handsome 

dresses  had  been  ordered  for  her,  but  not  at 
Ifadama  Ramsden's  ;  her  children  were  'to  be 
ttroaght  t«  town  immediately,  and  her  eldest 
{iaugnter  was  a  bride  !  Mrs  Cripps  had  been 
autre  or  less  than  wife,  mother,  and  woman,  could 
liar  ill-humour  or  her  reasonable  fears  have  stood 
«ttt  against  so  many  mollifying  influences ;  and, 
BesideSf  Mrs  Cripps  had  foil  domestic  employ- 

la  the  meanwhile,  not  the  least  satisfactory 
aircuoistaaee  to  her  was,  that  the  want  of  small 
change,  so  pressingly  experienced  on  Saturday 
9iorning,had  vanished  before  Tuesday  noon,  when 
Mr  Cripps  put  twenty  sovereigns  into  his  ludy's 
hand,  telling  her  that  their  tradespeople  supplied 
everything,  and  all  the  bill*  would  be  settled  alter 


Easter,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  Midsummar ;  this  snm 
was  for  the  postman  and  pocket-money — mere 
current  nothings.  Before  an  hour  had  alapsed. 
Jack  had  coaxed  his  affectionate  mother  out  of 
a  fourth  of  her  stock  of  ready  money  ;  but,  on 
that  same  clay,  he  did  the  family  some  service. 

CBAPTBR  VIII. 

"Barker  wont  go  it,  governor;  ha  is  so  en- 
gaged in  courting  PoU.and — between  ourselves — 
raising  the  needful  for  his  matrimony,  that  n» 
good  is  to  be  got  of  him.  I  am  aware  of  tha 
emergency,  and  have  made  a  glorious  pen-and- 
ink  splash  myself.  The  rascally  tradesmen  can- 
not have  the  bowels  of  Christians  who  will  annoy 
you  after  this  announcement,  till  your,  great 
venture  is  tried ;  and  dont  deserve  a  half  far- 
thing in  the  pound  if  they  do.  Hearken !"  and 
Jack  read : — 

"  Laud  we  the  Gods !  The  genuine  English 
Opera  is  about  to  be  revived,  with  more  than 
the  brilliancy  of  its  pristine  era.  We  understand 
that  the  celebrated  Professor  Cryppes,  the  Ita- 

lianized-English  composer "  ["  No,  hang  it, 

I  roust  score  out  Italianized  ;  that  dont  chime," 
interjected  Jack.] — "  English  composer,  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  serious  opera,  in  which  his  pupil. 
Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  of  whom  fame  speaks 
wonders,  is  to  sustain  the  part  of  the  heroine. 
The  subject  of  the  opera  is  the  beauteous  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  the  enamoured  and  ambitious  min- 
strel and  cavalier,  Chasteller,  who  expiated  his 
daring  gallantry  upon  the  scaffold,  not  without 
suspicion  of  having  created  a  very  tender  inte- 
rest in  the  bosom  of  a  princess  ever  devoted  to 
music  and  poetry.  It  is  whispered  that  the  pans 
of  Mr  E.  L.  B.  and  T.  M.  are  engaged  upon  the 
recitative  and  lyrical  parts  of  this  splendid  oom. 
position,  which  excites  no  small  sensation  in  tha 
fashionable  as  well  as  in  the  musical  world. 
One  superb  scene  was  rehearsed  last  night  at 
the  Professor's  residence,  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
before  a  distinguished  party  of  foreign  amateura 
and  the  elite  of  the  London  musical  world.    At 

its  close,  the  Princess  di  L clasped  Made- 

tftoiselle  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  repeatedly,  and{ 
plucking  the  jewelled  tiara  from  her  own  regal 
brows,  placed  it  with  her  own  hands  among  the 
fair  tresses  of  the  lovely  syren  wko  so  chams- 
ingly  personated  the  )>eautiful  Queen.  Made^ 
moiselle  is  still  so  young,  that,  careful  aa  her 
education  has  been,  her  teacher  is  of  opinien> 
that  the  full  powers  of  her  astonishing  orgas 
are  not  yet  completely  developed,  any  more 
than  her  artistic  skill.  Her  face  is  extremely 
lovely,  and  her  figure  of  the  inost  ^Iph-like 
mould.  Notwithstanding  her  foreign  namog 
which  is  believed,  for  family  reasons,  to  be 
assumed,  her  style  is  purely  English.  Th* 
new  syren  is  understood  to  be  sprung  of  a  nobl^ 
but  decayed  French  family,  a  younger  branch  M 
the  house  of  Cbatelraalt,and  ruined  by  toe  Revo- 
lution. Mademoiselle,  tnough  a  strict  Protestant, 
was  educated  in  a  convent,  where  her  magnl» 
ficent  voice,  remarkable,  among  the  choir  of 
nuns  and  pupils,  for  its  puiity>  ^sibiliijr. 
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wa*  •ceidetttBlly  discorered  hf  the  mo. 
Btger  of  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paria,  who  chanced 
!•  bt  at  Dieppe  with  the  Cuurt.  Save  for  her  re- 
li|ioai  Bcruplea,  the  young  Catalaui  would  have 
katn  adopted  hj  the  Duchess  d'Angooleme,  who 
isttlad  a  pbnsieB  upon  her;  The  late  overthrow 
«f  the  Bourboii  dynasty  again  reduced  this  gifted 
tnatuiv  and  her  family  to  the  utmost  distress ; 
iad^  orereoming  her  strong  repugnance  to  pub^ 
lie  life,  she  has  nobly  sacrificed  her  own  feelings 
to  the  intereets  of  the  beloved  family,  of  *bom  she 
ham  fscme  the  sole  dependence.  The  youthful 
tfimk'— — 

"  Stay  there,  Jack,"  said  the  Professor,  grave- 
)fi    "  Is  net  this  a  ieetle  too  strong." 

"  What,  air,  my  eh^  d'teuvre  ?  Too  strong  ? 
got  a  bit  of  it :  your  own  hints,  merely  para^ 
phrased  by  Backer.  Cone,  order  Eustache  to 
fetch  another  bottle  of  claret,  and  we  shall  discuss 
the  heads  teriatim.  My  good  papa,  you  are  behind 
the  age.  Np w,  1  flatter  myself,  I  begib  thoroughly 
to  onderstatid  this  sort  of  *ork  :  either  how  to 
tickle  John  Bull,  or  touch  him  gently  on  the  row; 
If  yea  come  it  too  hard,  the  monster  gets  free* 
tiein,  add  hdtsi  and  perhaps  kicks  you  down  in 
his  aptbarioas  ftts.  Barker  may  be  cleverer  at 
■siag  the  stronger  alkalis — he  has  the  trick  of 
it,  and  the  nature  too ;  but  let  me  alone-  for  ap- 
plying the  "soft  sawder."  Bat  I'll  call  ddwn 
Barker,  who  is  billing  wHh  Polly  up  stairs,  to  con- 
vhMe  you.  .  .  .  Fancy  so  acrid  a  chap  as  that  in 
Iwa — yet  he  is,  as  they  call  it — Let  alone,  any 
Isrt  of  girl — if  she  biit  knows  how  to  entangle 
a  man's  vanity — what  a  precious  fool  she  may 
a^e  of  him.  Polly's  health,  governor — you  have 
k  daoghter,  sir." 

The  Professor  mnsed,  atad  Jack  went  off,  and 
Ht^peared  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend,  when  the 
itady  was  resumed. 

"Is  not  this  the  very  th'wg.  Barker?"  in- 

faired  Jack,  when,  with  due  emphasis,  he  had 

sgaia  read  over  his  paragraph.    "  Is  it  not  * 

li>>  rfitij)  BOW  ?    Let  me  alone,  Professor,  for 

fawwiog  a  thing  or  two.    Depend  on  it,  this  is 

Jast  the  neat  thing  for  you.     Had  your  pupil 

keen  a  daahing,  dominant,  foreign  beauty,  with 

a  Parisian,  or  even  a  St  Petersburgh  fame,  blaa- 

iiig  beibre  her  path,  the  Case  would  have  been 

latelly  opposite;     Ask  Barker  else.    Then  the 

hading  events  wonld  have  been,  a  flight   to 

Siaibii^h   in  the  disgaise   of  a  courier^    to 

eaea^  the  amorous  persecution  of  some  Grand 

IHdk*  or  Prince  of  the  blood, — or  haply  the 

Utiimtuf  of  the  Empres*.     Every  roan  dtould 

hMt  waderstand  his  own  trade.     Leave  puffing 

tonM." 

"  i  Bwst  say,"  replied  Barker,  "  that  this,  as 
t  frtliadnwy  annonncement,  is  not  far  andsa, 
Honest  John  Bull — Itless  him  for  a  dear, 
good-natured    seal — rather    enjoys 
flcsfeantly  doped.    It  does  him  good,  if 
■•t  And  it  out ;  and  no  great  harm  if 
1}  H  makes  Us  bile  percolate.    Next 
f  thB  MMat  conceited  of  monsters  in  his 
nrtto— lity — hit  English  Clayism — the 
rknte  cas  aitktr  fancy  motUog  in 


art,  of  home  production,  at  all  tolerable,  or  elan 
that  it  is  the  pink  of  all  perfection.  Then  he 
loves,  nay,  worships  aristocracy,  all  the  while 
affecting  stnrdy  independence ;  and,  as  for  beau- 
ty,  no  beavty  can  equal  English  beauty;  in 
which  the  animal  is  for  once  right— by  accidents 
But  John  is  a  soft-hearted  monster  at  bottom^ 
and,  with  all  his  airs  of  bravado,  values  the 
domestic  affections,  perhaps,  above  everything 
else ;  though  he  makes  the  most  ridiculous  mifc 
takes  about  what  beat  promotes  and  cements 
them.  No,  no.  Sir,"  continued  Barker,  rapping 
the  nails  of  his  open  hand  smartly  upon  Jaok'a 
masterpiece  ;  "  this  is  the  very  thing.  Great 
talent  accidentally  found  out ;  bat  that  shduld 
have  been  by  yourself:  sound  Protestantism  — 
extreme  personal  beauty — noble  birth— decayed 
family — most  painful  saerifite  to  fllial  and 
sisterly  affection.  Stay,  suppose  we  add  " — aiid 
Burker  seised  the  pen  and  wrote  at  lightning 
speed — "  it  happens  by  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, [every  body  likes  coincidences,  which 
are  often  anything  but  remarkable,]  that,  ia 
personating  the  lovely  Mary  Stoart,  the  fair 
debutante  claims  descent  from  the  Scottish  house 
of  Damley  through  the  noble  house  of  Chatol* 
ranlt." 

"  I — I  am  unlearned  in  the  Scottish  peerage/ 
hesitated  the  Professor. 

"  Why,  for  that  matter,  so  am  I  j  but  sm^ 
genealogical  knowledge  will  serve  the  turn  here. 
One  or  two  plodders  may  detect  inaccuracy"— 
["  Hang  them ;  they  And  blunders  in  every 
thing,"  interjected  Jack] — but  the  busy  millibn* 
and  the  idle  thousands,  alike  will  know  nothing 
of  it ;  and  what  people  don't  knew,  does  them 
ho  ill.  Yes,  this  will  take,  sir,  and  tell  in  two 
worlds;  We  will  conquer  America,  aitting  here 
in  London !  But  remember,  Cripps,  not  in  the 
Cerbertt*  first ;  that  would  hurt  the  oause,  odr 
conheiion  being  known  ;  we  can  fbllow  it  hard 
u|>  there."    With  this  the  sitting  broke  up. 

Mr  Burke  Barker;  whd  was  to  set  off  by  tht 
night-mail,  on  that  electioneering  business  in  A 
touthern  county,  which  promised  so  rich  a  harvest, 
and  iMd  come  so  pat,  had  still  to  kiss  away  the 
gems  flowing  in  anticipation  of  a  ten  days'  sepa* 
ration  from  the  bright  eyes  of  his  tender  bride. 
Yes !  Polly  was  ndw  a  bride,  and  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  election  { 
which,  whether  it  suceeded  fbr  the  candidate  or 
not,  must  succeed  for  Mr  Burke  Barker.  It  seemed 
as  if  Heaven  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  call 
an  old  Earl  to  itself,  at  this  particular  timof 
and  his  son  to  the  House  of  Peers,  to  speed  tht 
hymeneal  bliss  of  Polly  Ciipps }  for  it  was  on  the 
strength  of  the  coming  eontest  that 'Mr  Barker 
had  proposed,  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  dc* 
lic^te  hints  of  the  distressed  damsel,  that,  new 
her  mamma  was  arrived,  she  might  be  foreed 
into  the  arma  of  that  detesUble  rich  malinfa«. 
tnrer,  hateful  to  her  long  berere  she  had  come  t« 
London,  or  felt  any  attachment— bdt  now  !        * 

With  any  plodding,  matter-of-fact  man,  be- 
yond the  age  of  what  the  Scotbh  call  "  calf-love,'' 
and  net  Uindty  ia  l*Te»  «r  buaiDg  iB.tiw  kok 
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stage,  Mira  Cripp*  would  never  have  tucceeded  so 
oatiljr,  strange  as  this  may  appear,  as  with  the 
acute,  penetrating,  and  experienced  Barker. 
Suured  and  perverted  as  his  original  mind  vas 
become  on  many  points,  he  still  possessed  excitable 
imagination,  which  an  artful  woman  might  play 
with  ;  and  sensibility  to  what  seemed  warm  and 
disinterested  personal  attachment.  In  his  posi. 
tion,  isolated  and  solitary  in  the  midst  of  crowds  ; 
with  hundreds  of  selfish  or  vain  employers  and 
patrons,  and  as  many  nominal  friends,  yet  with 
scarce  one  for  whom  he  could  feel  greater  esteem, 
or  on  whom  he  could  place  more  reliance,  than 
Jack  Crippg,  and  few  whom  he  could  like  so  well 
as  Jack,  it  was  soothing,  as  well  as  flattering,  to 
be  loved  and  preferred  by  a  handsome  and  ac- 
complished woman,  of  fair  reputation,  who  might 
have  made  what  the  sex  almost  universally  term 
a  better  match.  On  first  acquaintance,  though 
the  free,  decided  manner — a  good  counterfeit  of 
the  thoroughbred  aristocratic — of  Cripps'  very 
handsome  daughter,  together  with  her  marked 
attention  to  himself,  had  made  that  impression 
which  time  and  care  may  deepen,  he  had  also  been 
much  struck  with  her  less  obtrusive  but  not  less 
attractive  friend.  On  the  night  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  particular,  when  Miss  Cripps  had  first 
excited  and  then  piqued  his  vanity,  by  her  flirta- 
tion with  the  redoubted  Count  Rudulpho,  he  had 
been  peculiarlycharmed  with  what  he  had  seen  of 
Violet ;  but,  at  succeeding  interviews,  though  to 
him  «he  continued  particularly  civil  and  pleasant, 
bis  own  quick  observation,  and  the  hints  of  Jack 
and  Polly  Cripps,  "that  Charles  Herbert  and 
Mademoiselle  were  ages  gone  in  love  with  each 
other,"  restored  Barker  to  the  allegiance,  which 
every  day  confirmed.  Miss  Cripps  became  proud 
of  her  conquest,  and  more  cautious  in  her  flirt- 
ations :  and  Jack's  declaration,  that  "  Diogenes 
Barker,  the  democrat,  was  in  love,  and  his 
sister  Polly,  the  deuce  of  a  clever  wench,"  re- 
corded an  unquestionable  fact.  But'  "  Polly 
was  in  love  too."  Jack  could  not  quite  compre- 
hend that — but  so  it  was. 

"  My  daughter  will  prove  a  doating  wife," 
■aid  the  Professor,  sipping  his  claret  on  the  day 
of  the  final  arrangement. 

"  Where  do  you  propose  to  get  shifts  and 
nightcaps  for  her?"  remarked  Mrs  Cripps, 
sharply. 

"  Some  things — nay,  many  things — I  must 
have,  for  common  decency,"  urged  Polly. 

"  As  you  are  only  to  be  in  furnished  lodgings 
—to  have  no  house— the  less  the  better,"  re- 
joined her  contradictory  mother.  The  Professor 
always  counted  so  largely  on  those  vast  vague 
sums,  which  he  was  to  receive  at  Easter,  that  it 
is  probable  he  had  come  to  believe  that,  at  that 
date,  he  really  could  pay  all  his  debts,  and  afford 
his  daughter  a  handsome  trouiteau,  and  Buitnble 
wedding  presents.  All  his  life  he  had  enter- 
tained vague  expectations  of  somehow^  getting 
money.    This  was  one  of  his  hallucinations. 

"  I'll  drive  you  to  Madame  Ramsden's  to- 
morrow, to  hear  her  ideas  for  you,  my  dear." 
Felly  was  but  too  familiar,  of  late,  with  Madame's 


ideas.    They  had  been  strongly  represented  to 
her  every  week  for  a  month  back. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  employ  that  person 
more.  Her  style  is  but  second-rate  after  all, 
and  she  charged  Mademoiselle  monstrously  for 
a  few  trifles.  She  runs  up  such  a  bill !"— — 
And  this  introduced  the  story  of  Violet's  missing 
bank-note,  and  Mrs  Cripps'  notions  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  Mademoiselle,  and  the  folly  of 
the  Professor. 

"  She'll  be  quite  as  glad,  by  and  by,  to  make 
a  good  debut,  as  you  can  bq||to  have  her  father," 
remarked  Polly,  "  if  you  manaf^  well.  Madame 
duns  and  quite  frightens  her  out  of  her  wits, 
poor  dear,  I  believe  Madame  is  a  greater  scare* 
crow  to  Gabrielle  at  present  than  Mrs  Herbert 
herself." 

The  information  was  generally  correct,  and 
the  hint  was  not  lost.  Violet  was,  indeed,  made 
utterly  wretched,  by  what  rather  annoyed  the 
intrepid  bride  herself;  and  now  her  misery  wan 
complicated,  by  the  idea  that  this  appalling  debt 
had  been  contracted  under  the  most  suspiciooa 
appearances;  when,  like  an  absolute  swindler, 
she  had  gone  to  the  milliner's  in  Mrs  Uerbert'a 
carriage.  If  she  had  not  directly,  herself,  used 
that  lady's  name,  she  had  suffered  it  to  he  under- 
stood that  Mrs  Herbert  was  her  acquaintance, 
and,  perhaps,  her  hostess. 

The  very  civil  and  mild  young  woman,  who  had 
called  that  morning  to  inquire  if  it  would  then 
be  convenient  for  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  to 
settle  the  account,  hsd  said — "  Madame  directed 
me  to  say,  that  she  imagined  that  you  and  the 
other  young  lady  were  particular  friends  of  Mrs 
Herbert,  ma'am."  Violet  instantly  disclaimed 
the  acquaintance,  and  as  earnestly  as  if  it  had 
implied  disgrace ;  but  how  to  answer  the  other 
query  1  To  tell  that  she  had  been  robbed  was 
easy,  but  could  she  hope  to  be  believed  ;  md 
then  the  sum  total  of  the  robbery  was  not  the 
half  of  what  she  owed.  Her  misery  was  stroo^^jr 
depicted  on  her  pale  features ;  and  the  merciful 
dun,  of  her  own  motion,  gently  hinted — "  Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  convenient  to-day,  ma'am  ? 
Shall  I  tell  Madame  you  desired  me  to  call  in  a 
week  hence  ?" 

"  Yes,"  faltered  Violet.  "  Not  in  a  week, 
but  in  ten  days,  for  then  I  msy  have  heard  frosts 
my  distant  friends."  She  felt  there  was  an  im- 
plied falsehood,  and  added — "  Heard  what  they 
advise." 

The  girl  went  sway ;  and  Polly  Cripps — at  thLa 
time  being,  like  all  brides,  as  restless  as  a  tnrtla 
that  has  lost  its  mate— came  in,  and  found  h«r 
in  tears. 

"  That  odious  womsn  dunning  you  again  !" 
said  the  bride.  "  Why  should  you  heed  her. 
Don't  patronise  her  more ;  I  shall  not,  I  aasar* 
her.  But  I  need  moriey  at  present  quite  as  maeh 
as  you,  Gabrielle ;  and  if  we  could  guarantee 
each  other,  I  think  how  we  could  raise  sonte." 

"  How,  Maria  ? — fur  I  am  sure  I  cannot,  ua- 
less  Mr  Cripps  would  be  good  enough  to  advasice 
fur  me  ;  snd  how  can  I  expect  that." 

Indeed  you  need  net ;  my  father  has  not 
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half  enongh  for  his  own  omergencies.  But 
Charlea  Herbert" 

"  Good  heavens,  Maria  !"  cried  Violet,  start- 
id;  ;  "  you  canoot  thinic  of  anything  so  horrid  ?" 

"  I  do,  though ;  and  where  is  the  mighty 
kaim  }     I  would  guarantee  you." 

"  You,  Polly  ? — have  you  any  money  more 
thsa  myself  f"  said  Violet,  with  rueful  simpli- 
city, where  another  might  have  laughed. 

"  I  shall  be  a  married  woman  in  a  few  weeks, 
u  Herbert  knows ;  and  1  fancy  a  married  wo- 
man's debts  may  be  recovered,"  returned  Polly, 
inurtly,  and  like  a  woman  of  business,  and  her 
Biotber's  own 'daughter,  or  her  mother's  self  writ 
large. 

Violet  made  no  reply.  The  plan  of  Polly 
had  brought  more  vividly  to  her  mind  the  most 
distracting  idea  by  which  it  had  for  some  days 
been  haunted,  that  of  Charles  Herbert  hearing 
of  her  disgraceful  embarrassments,  and  in  the 
very  worst  form. 

"  So  you  will  not  go  into  my  scheme  ? — ^for  your 
own  relief,  Gabrielle,  remember." 

Violet  shook  her  head  mournfully.  "  Any. 
thing  but  that." 

"Then  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you.  I 
■cant  yoa  well;  and  this  is  your  gratitude, 
■ta'am." 

Miss  Cripps  reflected  that,  whatever  became 
of  Violet's  debts  and  her  own,  she,  as  a  bride, 
most  have  money  ;  and  from  her  father  there  was 
none  forthcoming.  Of  the  sums  raised  by  bills, 
and  other  ways  and  means,  concerning  which  the 
Professor  received  illumination  from  some  of  bis 
professional  friends,  his  son  and  his  son-in-law 
elect,  nearly  the  whole  had  been  swallowed  up  ; 
and,  from  some  occult  cause,  the  civilest  trades- 
people of  January  had  become  the  rudest  of 
March.  Charles  Herbert  had  already  repeatedly 
complied  with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Pro- 
fsMor's  polite  notes  ;  and  other  young  men,  fre- 
quenters of  his  parties  for  a  time,  agreed  that 
they  were  too  pleasant  not  to  be  paid  for,  in  a 
reasonable  way,  by  small  forced  loans.  But,  on 
the  whole,  Mr  Cripps  found  this  was  a  bad  plan ; 
his  fashionable  friends  were  beginning  to  absent 
themselves,  and,  suffer  who  might,  they  miist 
therefore  be  spared.  To  enjuy  both  the  coun- 
tenance and  money  of  aristocracy,  was  too  much 
te  expect.  Thus  was  the  bride  of  Barker  left 
to  her  own  resources ;  and,  bolting  her  chamber 
door,  to  keep  off  her  mother's  domiciliary  visit, 
Polly,  when  she  left  Violet,  hastily  arranged 
W  writing  materials,  soliloquizing  thus  :— 
"  Tis  all  I  AVer  made  of  the  spoon,  if  I  make  out 
ftis,  for  the  plague  he  has  given  me,  save  a  few 
paltry  trinkets,  which  I  will  return  with  the 
mmty  after  I  nuurry ;"  and  she  began  to  write : — 

■■  Reoknt's  Vakk,  LovDoy, 
"S9th  March,  18—, 
"Mt  Deak  Benjamin, — You  will,  1  am  con- 
Sliat,  forgive  the  familiar  appellation  of  our 
kiM  ekildhood,  when  to  each  other  we  were 
"fcOsiiilii  uid  Polly,'  the  inseparables  in  every 
imm  and  nnttiog  party. 
^  *tmfm  and  I  were  exceedingly  diiappointtd 

A,  UCZTJ._ TOl.  VII. 


when  we  found  that  you  had  left  town  without 
seeing  us  again,  especially  as  our  foreign  ser- 
vant, though  he  had  general  orders  '  Not  at 
home,'  was  particularly  desired  to  admit  you, 
whom  I  flattered  myself  he  could  not  fail  to  re^ 
cognise  from  my  description.  I  think  I  could 
have  recognised  you  among  a  thousand,  as  on 
that  day  when  the  carriage  drove  past  you  in  St 
James'  Street;  and  I  am  sure  you  fancied  me 
mad  in  bowing  to  you.  I  fear  you  may  have 
gone  away  under  the  impression  that  we  de> 
clined  seeing  you ;  which  is  one  urgent  reason 
for  my  addressing  you.  The  recollection,  I  as- 
sure you,  of  dear  W ,  makes  any  one  from 

that  beloved  quarter  precious  to  us,  much  lose 
one  of  our  most  valued  friends.  I  judge  of 
your  feelings  by  my  own  heart,  when  I  say  so. 

"  I  am  confident  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of 
my  dear  father's  astonishing  success  and  brilliant 
prospects.  He  has  much  more  of  the  first  musi- 
cal employment  in  the  metropolis  than  he  can 
overtake ;  and  he  teaches  none  but  the  daughters 
of  the  highest  nobility,  on  terms  that  would 
have  frightened  us,  in  the  days  of  our  simplicity, 

at  dear  W .    By  the  newspapers,  you  will 

learn  that  the  Professor  is  bringing  out  an  opera, 
for  which  the  greatest  success  is  anticipated  ; 
and  a  successful  opera,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  for- 
tune in  itself. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  heavy  expense,  incl> 
denial  to  getting  up  the  piece,  and  our  launch  in 
London,  have,  1  fear,  though  I  dare  not  seem  to 
guess  it,  pressed  hard  on  dear  papa's  funds  ; 
and  a  certain  delicacy  in  which,  I  can  fully  sym- 
pathise, prevents  him  from  applying  in  this 
emergency  to  even  the  most  intimate  of  those 
friends  who  would  be  delighted  to  assist  him. 
You  will,  in  these  circumstances,  my  dear  Ben- 
jamin, forgive,  I  am  sure,  the  tender  feelings 
of  a  fond  daughter,  distracted  between  her  na- 
tive delicacy  and  her  devoted  filial  affection  for 
such  a  man  and  such  a  father.  Nothing  short  of 
these  emotions  could  enable  me  to  make  the  pre- 
sent application ;  nor  is  there  another  man  in 
existence  but  yourself,  the  friend  of  childhood 
and  youth — though  now  far  distant — to  whom  I 
could  bring  myself  to  state  the  necessity,  for 
which  I  blush  even  on  paper.  From  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  would,  I 
am  convinced,  materially  relieve  papa,  until  re- 
turns comes  in,  for  the  great  expense  attending 
the  approaching  event.  [Polly  thought  that  hers 
she  had  avoided  telling  a  lie.  How  silly  are 
those  cunning  sinners  who  fancy  it  so  very  easy 
to  cheat  the  devil.]  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  will 
most  gladly  be  my  guarantee,  if  between  old 
friends,  as  I  cannot  help  still  fancying  that  we 
are,  anything  of  the  sort  is  required.  As  I 
anxiously  wish  no  one  in  the  family  to  suspect 
the  bold  step  on  which  my  feelings  have  urged 
me,  I  pray  that  you  will  write  me,  under  the 
cover  of  Mademoiselle. 

"  Adieu,  dear  Benjamin  !  If  you  have  my  vivid 
memory  for  old  times,  you  will  not  again  leave 
town  without  gladdening  the  Regents'  Park  with 
tidings  of  dear  W -,  and  with  the  most  wel- 
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ooma  dght  to  be  m«t  in  it,  the  faee  of  an  old 
friend.  Never,  amidst  the  beauty  and  gaiety 
of  thii  splendid  quarter,  can  I  forget  the  sweet 
lummer-house  in  your  garden,  and  the  old  black 
cherry  tre*. 

«  Your  affectionate  and  faithful 
«  Humble  Servant, 

«'  Mabia  Cbipps." 

Thou  fUlse  and  treacherous  Polly  1  who  oouldst 
thna  convert  the  best  affections  of  a  simple  kind 
and  unsuspecting  heart  into  the  means  of  gull- 
ing and  plundering — "  seething  the  kid  in  its 
Bother's  milk ;"  marrying  Barker  on  Benjamin's 
gold.  That "  sweet  summer-house  I" — It  was  the 
very  spot  where  the  bashful  Benjamin,  in  the 
effervescence  of  his  boyish  passion,  had  first  es- 
sayed his  unconth  infant  arts  of  courtship  to  the 
endless  diveraton  of  the  bold  romp  of  sixteen. 
It  was,  as  a  very  statesman,  in  extremity  at 
human  nature's  naughtiness,  was  once  compelled 
te  exclaim,  «  too  bad ;"  and,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  If  Mr  Barker  had  been  cognizant  of 
the  whole  case,  there  might  have  been  some 
danger  of  the  affianced  wife  being  repudiated,  as 
■light  punishment  of  a  thing  so  broad;  done  for 
••  paltry  an  object.  There  was  a  waste  of  charac- 
ter and  eloquent  deceit  which  might  have  snf- 
floed  to  trick  a  whole  eonstituency,  employed  on 
one  booby,  to  gain  a  poor  hundred  pounds.  It 
wae  a  minous,  small  ware,  female  trick,  which 
lie  never  could  have  sanctioned.  He  knew  the 
world  too  well  for  that.  Jack  Cripps,  on  the 
eontrary,  would  have  enjoyed  It  as  <'  a  famons 
hoax,"  and  shared  the  spoils. 

Though  Mr  Barker  came  afterwards  to  under* 
■tand  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  mancen  vre, 
he  fortunately  never  learned  the  precise  contents 
«f  bis  bride's  letter.  It  is  more  important  to  tell 
that,  in  due  return  of  post,  an  answer  oame, 
nnder  cover  to  Violet,  who  amasedly  saw  Miss 
Cripps  snatch  what  appeared  a  bank  order  with 
nptnre,  and  fling  its  tender  envelope,  half-read, 
into  the  fire  ;  vexed  to  find  tha^&tMtn«M  was  to 
bring  her  eorrespondent  so  very  soon  to  town, 
and  assuaging  her  conscience  with  the  resolution 
ef  retnmfaig  his  trumpery  coral  necklace,  and 
•ther  pledgee  of  love,  with  her  wedding-carda  and 
»  aUce  of  the  bridenjake. 

While  Violet  was  looking  on  in  wonder,  sen- 
■Ihle  ef  a  little  curiosity  about  what  she  wlt- 
Bessed,  and  uneasy  at  the  Involuntary  ahare 
w^lch  she  had  borne  In  an  unacknowledged  oer- 
TCspondenoe,  an  equally  exdting  scene,  hi  which 
■he  was  also  involved,  was  acting  in  the  nelgh- 
bourtag  residenee.  There  sat  Mrs  Herbert  with 
Ker  step-son  at  a  very  late  breakfast ;  the  young 
»aa,  between  whiles,  gleaning  from  the  morning 

gapers  such  pieces  of  intelligence  as  he  fancied 
kely  to  Interest  or  amuse  her.  All  at  once,  on 
eommenoiag  a  new  paragraph,  his  voice  dropped, 
and  he  abruptly  stopped  short,  after  having  read, 
"Laud  we  the  Gods!" 

Mrs  Herbert,  quietly  obaervant  of  his  move- 
nents,  and  able  to  read  much  more  of  his  secret 
^oughts,  In  his  ingenuous  countenance,  than 
Cb*th»  at  all  times  eared  to  reveal  to  her,  per. 


ceived  his  colour  heighten,  and  his  birows  knit,  U 
he  flung  down  the  paper  with  an  air  of  irritation 
and  impatience,  and  as  hastily  snatched  it  up 
again  for  another  perusal.  Mrs  Herbert,  though 
with  the  most  well-bred  absence  of  manner, 
failed  not  to  observe  every  shade  of  change  in 
the  reader,  nor  yet  to  note  the  page  and  column 
of  the  newspaper  which  had  proved  this  stum- 
bling-block. "  Consummate  impertinence  !"  was 
the  muttered  expression,  ere  Charles  so  far  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind  as  to  ask  for  an- 
other cup  of  coffee,  while  he  placed  his  elbow  on 
the  obnoxious  journal,  as  he  cursorily  perused 
one  or  two  more.  When  he  rose  from  the  break- 
fast-table, he  said,  lifting  the  self-same  print, 
with  an  affectation  of  indifference  which  half 
amused  his  mother,  when  viewed  in  contrast  with 
the  usual  cordial  A-ankness  of  his  manner*— 

"  You  don't  patronise  the  wicked  Ctrbenu,  I 
believe.  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right."  And  he 
put  the  newspaper  into  his  pocket,  as  he  went 
out,  saying,  "  Do  not  expect  me  to  dinner — I 
had  forgot  an  engagement.  An  Oxonian  is  to 
dlnie  with  me — an  old  Mend." 

"  Then,  I  presume,  he  is  a  presentable  person  : 
pray,  rather  fetch  him  with  you  to  my  small,  my 
cabinet  dinner ;  only  the  Tarbets,  and  one  or  two 
more.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  a  stranger 
alone,  when  you  join  us." 

<'  I — I  am  afridd  I  cannot  shake  him  off." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  shake  him  off,  Charlee ; 
you  don't  understand  me." — "  I  read  you  better," 
thought  the  smiling  lady.—"  Language,  it  has 
been  s^d  by  Talleyrand,  and  long  before  him^ 
was  given  to  men  to  conceal  thmr  thoughts  ; 
with  my  poor  Charles,  even  writing  will  hardly 
do  that.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  hi« 
present  thoughts ;  but  I  must  see  farther." 

Charles  Herbert  had  not  been  three  minutoa 
gone  when  his  mother  ordered  her  maid  to  de- 
sire the  youngest  footman,  Robert,  to  go  to  Re- 
gent Street  for  a  book  which  she  wanted  ;  and, 
among  other  newspapers,  the  Ctrheru*  of  thai 
day.    No  copy  of  the  print  was  to  be  bad. 

"  Robert  is  so  stupid,  ma'am,"  remarked  the 
smart  soubrette,  who  read  her  lady  ahnect  as 
fluently  as  her  lady  did  Herbert.  "  Perii^pe  1 
could  get  the  poyem  fbr  you  ma'am;  the  paper 
with  it,  I  mean,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  It  does  not  signify,  Jenkins,"  returned  tlie 
lady,  who  waa  arranging  flowers  in  a  vase ; 
"  though.  If  yon  are  going  out  on  other  buai- 
nees," 

"  I  must,  ma'am,  have  soapa,  ma'aa,  for  Mv« 
Herbert,  and  some  extra  and  particularly  aice 
thread,  to  take  up  that  rent  In  the  Chantflly 
veil,  ma'am ;  and" 

"  Yes,  that  must  be  had,  Jenkins ;  I  am  enljr 
sotpriaed  that  a  pwaoo  so  extremely  attentive 
to  your  dutiea  as  yourself  should  have  neglected 
that ;  and,  aa  you  will  just  pass  the  newspaper 
place,  yon  may  try.  And,  by  the  way,  k  aeft 
Mistress  Linton  to  come  to-day  about  that  anaW 
ter  yo«  mentioned  i — which  yet  I  am  peraaaded 
cannot  be  correct." 

^  Pmftctly   eerree^  ma'am.  I  assaN    you. 
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ma'am ;  if  yon  m«aa  about  the  new  people  in  Mr 
Bhnffleton's  hoiue,  ma'am.  MUtrew  Linton  her- 
■elf,  with  her  own  eye*,  saw  the  indentical  gold 
or  moloo  pongdool,  ma'am,  which  atood  in  Mr 
ShniBeton'a  back  drawing-room,  over  the  hotto- 
man  on  the  right  side  of  the  fireplace,  under  a 
ghtas  cover,  ma'am ;  and  the  indentical  inlaid 
chess-table  and  shooberbe  set  of  chess  gentle- 
men, ma'am,  which  cost  five  hundred  or  else 
fifty  pounds  in  Paris,  ma'am,  in  that  same  pawn- 
broker's in  the  city,  as  I  told  you,  ma'am,  which 
'a  young  gentleman,  who  squints,  in  a  blue  Spa- 
nish cloak,  brought  there,  in  a  close  hackney 
coach,  which  the  coachman  said  was  from  the 
West  End— onr  End,  ma'am."—— 

"  Well,  you  may  have  done  now ;  and  see 
that  I  am  informed  when  the  Scotchwoman 
comes,  and  secure  me  ten  minutes  to  talk  with 
her,  whatever  visiters  may  call." 

"  And  the  newspaper  for  Mrs  Herbert,  ma'am, 
if  yon  please  i"  Mrs  Herbert  did  not  choose  to 
appear  too  anzions,  she  therefore  merely  nodded 
assent ;  and  Jenkins,  knowing  her  cue,  tripped 
•ff.  The  two  hours  of  her  absence  seemed  ten 
to  her  anxious  mistress ;  yet  Jenkins,  if  tardy, 
had  not  been  idle. 

The  incipient  passion  which,  in  right  of  her 
age— only    yet    some    twenty-eight — and    her 
position  in  the  family,  she  had,  three  years  be- 
fore, begun  to  conceive  for  the  young  Oxonian, 
had  smouldered  away  under  his  entire  indif- 
ference ;  or  rather  that  provoking  insensibility 
or  abstraetion,  worse  than  indifference,  which 
speared  to  render  the  young  man,  on  his  pe- 
riodical visits  home,  quite  as  insensible  to  the 
small-featured  and\rimly  dressed  airy  soubrette, 
M  if  she  had  been  the  fat  coachman.     In  these 
circnmatances,  her  transitory  flame  had  expired 
and  beensaoceeded  by  an  affectionquite  as  natural 
—a  reatleas,  insatiable  cariosity  about  all  the 
aJkira,  but,  especially,  the  love  affairs  of  the  only 
jmmg  g^entleman  connected  with  her  "  present 
family ."     The  servant  who  had  attended  Charles 
•a  his  electioneering  expedition  had  been  as  com- 
■AnieatiTsasanyreasonablewaiting  gentlewoman 
eould  desire  ;  nor  did  the  domestics  of  the  nearly- 
adjoining   houses  by  any  means  preserve  that 
sttf  and  awful  distance  maintained  by  the  mis- 
tnas  of  one  of  the  residences.    It  was  from  the 
accidental  hints  of  Jenkins,  who,  most  innocently, 
wCnred  to  the  day  (merely  as  a  date)  on  which 
"  Mr  Charlea  had  sent  home  the  Miss  Cryppes 
in  tbe  earriaga,"  or  "on  which  the  Miss  Cryppes 
kad  gone  to  Madame's,  to  order  things,  in  the 
emiage,"  that  Mrs  Herbert  learnt  a   circnm- 
■tanrw  offenaive  to  her  pride.    This  had  been 
ftAoved  by  other  occurrences,  even  more  painful 
WA  alaraoing,  arising  from  her  son's  intimate 
with  "  those  people."    She  had  her- 
liiin  escorting  the  young  ladies ;  and 
I  sirare  that,  with  a  whole  set  of  thonght- 
men  and  rmii  elderly  ones,  Charles 
(■at  frequenter  of  their  parties  ;  nay, 
Ikik*  kad  fiUkd  in  engagements,  by  which  he 
M^  to  IWT*  felt  honoured,  to  attend  those 
liCjMMiafh     II  had  sort  her  a  great  elfort,  at 
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different  times,  to  prevent  him  from  entering 
seriously  upon  the  subject  of  her  equivocal 
neighbours ;  and,  when  playful  avoidance  was 
no  longer  possible,  she  had,  in  the  tone  of  en- 
treaty, commanded  that  he  would  not  speak  of 
them.  One  day,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  had 
said,  when  Charles  urgently  begged  that  she 
would  hear  him :— • 
"Charles,mydearestson— Godismywitnesshow 
much  dearer  you  are  to  me  than  all  otlier  inter- 
ests and  objects  on  earth  put  together— I  will  not 
listen  to  you  on  this  one  point.  Certain  things 
are  best  left  unexplained  even  between  the  near- 
est friends,  I  look  forward  for  you,  and  I  cherish 
your  feelings  of  self-respect  too  tenderly  to  per- 
mit your  now  saying  one  word  of  which  you  shall 
ever,  in  any  circumstances,  live  to  be  ashamed. 
You  shall  not  have  to  remember,  much  less  to 
regret,  that  in  any  rash  moment  of  your  life  you 
have  laid  your  heart  too  nakedly  open  before 
even  me,  your  most  indulgent  friend." 

Charles  kissed  the  hand  stretched  out  to  him  ; 
and  still  he  would  have  spoken  and  have  pleaded 
against  this  misconception,  and  protested  against 
the  shadow  of  shame  being  involved  in  what  he 
bad  to  say  and  to  urge. 

"  She  is  not  a  member  of  this  family,  mother. 
She  is  an  orphan  girl,  of  good  parentage." 

Mrs  Herbert  would  not  listen.  Violet  was  not 
Lady  Laura  Temple,  whoever  she  might  be,  and 
that  was  enough. 

Mrs  Herbert  rose  hastily,  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned, her  handkerchief  at  her  streaming  eyes, 
and  motioned  her  son  not  to  follow  her. 

By  Jenkins,  who  could  "  draw  an  inference"  bet- 
ter than  many  students  of  logic,  and  as  well  as 
ever  a  waiting-maid  in  May  Fair,  these  scenes,,  if 
imperfectly  seen,  were  shrewedly  interpreted. 
After  her  return  from  the  hunt  of  what  she  was 
pleased  to  desaribe  as  "  the  pOyem"  in  the  Cer- 
heru»,  and  an  intermediate  conference  with  Mike 
Twig,  with  whom  she  had  condescended  to  walk 
home,  she  was  in  fine  condition  to  furnish  her 
mistress  with  explanatory  notes,  had  the  slightest 
opening  been  offered  or  permitted.  .But  Mrs 
Herbert  did  not  even  stop  her  reading  to  receive 
the  newspaper.  She  pointed  to  the  little  table 
beside  her,  as  if  she  desired  not  to  be  disturbed  ; 
and  Jenkins  placed  it  there,  left  the  room,  and 
in  one  instant  returned,  apologizing  for  forget- 
ting to  mention  before,  that  she  had  met  Lady 
Laura  Temple's  "young  lady,"  and  that  her 
ladyship  was  very  well  that  morning. 

There  was  an  exulting  sense  of  gratified  re- 
venge in  perceiving  that  Mrs  Herbert  was  already 
engaged  with  the  paragraph  of  which  Jenkins 
herself  was  fully  mbtress. 

"  Let  her  pride  be  her  punishment,"  was  her 
spiteful  thought.  "  Oreat  ladies  will  place  no 
confidence  in  their  young  ladies.  Why  should  we 
care  for  them  ?  let  her  take  it  indeed  I" 

The  malicious  wishes  of  Jenkins  did  not,  in 
this  instance,  take  effect.  Derision,  and  a  scorn, 
ful  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  curled  the  beautiful 
lip  of  Mrs  Herbert,  as,  flinging  the  newspaper 
on   the   hearth-rug,  she  beckoned  the  abigail 
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to  withdraw,  and  resumed  reading.  Bat  whf 
did  she  pick  it  up,  and  again  spell  it  over  ?  It 
was  to  make  assurance  doubljr  sure. 

"  <  Consummate  impertinence,'  you  well  might 
•ay,  Charles ;"  and  her  features  brightened,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled.  "  No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  un- 
less you  were  more  mad — more  infatuated  than 
ever  young  man,  fancying  himself  in  love,  was 
before  you,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
here.  Your  pride  and  nice  sense  of  honour  are  my 
security  against  this  Mademoiselle,  although,  for 
•  moment,  your  understanding  should  fail  you." 

On  the  whole,  though  Mrs  Herbert  resolved 
to  give  a  hint  to  Shuffleton's  attorney  aboi^t  the 
system  of  swindling  which  his  odd  tenants  were 
commencing,  she  still  deemed  it  wise  to  be  silent 
to  Charles  himself.  Silent,  kind,  nay  most  indul- 
gent, but  resolute  to  prevent  iriemediable  dis- 
grace and  misery  ;  she  would  treat  him,  if 
matters  came  to  extremity,  as  one  might  a  dear 
friend  under  delirium — restrain  him  for  his  own 
safety.  Every  passing  day  shewed  her  more 
clearly  how  wrong-headed  Charles  was  capable 
of  being,  where  his  generous  feelings  were  in- 
terested— or  his  haughty  sense  of  independence, 
rendered  morbidly  acute  by  his  father's  ex- 
traordinary will,  aroused.  To  look  coldly  on 
any  animated  thing,  which,  from  its  very  weak- 
ness appealed  to  his  protection,,  was,  above  all,  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  Charles ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
his  heart  or  his  impulses,  as  his  mother  reai 
aoned,  seldom  tarried  to  take  counsel  of  his 
judgment.  One  of  the  most  violent  quarrels  in 
which  Mrs  Herbert  had  ever  been  called  to  me- 
diate between  the  father  and  son,  had  no  greater 
cause  than  a  mangy  puppy  which  Charles,  when  a 
little  boy,  had  found  dying  in  the  Aelds,  drip- 
ping and  shivering,  and  with  a  stone  about 
its  neck,  as  if  it  had  just  escaped  one  mode  of 
death  to  meet  another  more  lingering  and  piti- 
ful. The  whole  family  had  been  annoyed  with  his 
favourite,  though  he  had  nursed  it  in  the  stable, 
and  in  his  own  room ;  and  the  housekeeper,  who 
hated  it,  complained  of  "  the  poor  brute,"  Charles 
said,  "  which  had  not  a  fault  or  a  vice,  save  that 
it  was  ugly  and  mangy,  which  it  could  not  help, 
and  he  would  rub  it  well,  and  cure  it."  Mungo's 
accuser  retorted  that  it  was  filthy  and  trouble- 
some, and  would  certainly  go  mad,  and  bite 
him. 

Mrs  Herbert  smiled  in  reflecting  upon  the 
young  boy's  generous  sturdiness  of  disposition, 
for  which  she  loved  him  all  the  better  at  the 
time,  and  his  open  defiance  of  his  father's  anger, 
when  he  proclaimed — "  If  you  put  away  Mungo, 
I'll  go  with  him — I  will — I  don't  care  for  being 
bit."  Nor  could  she  forget  how  her  own  affec- 
tionate and  dexterous  management  of  the  boy 
had  reconciled  every  difficulty.  Mungo  was  pen- 
sioned off  with  an  old  soldier,  who  undertook  for 
his  complete  cure,  and  Charles  visited  him  every 
day,  until  the  dog  got  well.  When  Mungo  no 
longer  needed  his  affection,  he  became  gradually 
indifferent  to  the  brute,  and  Mungo  was  pro- 
moted into  the  confidential  post  of  a  carrier's 
dog,  uTter  which  Charles  totally  forgot  him. 


"  I  must  forbear,  not  alone  the  girl,  but  th« 
whole  Cripps  tribe,"  thought  Mrs  Herbert,  "  or 
we  should  have  mangy  Mungo  over  again ;  and 
Charles  not  <  caring  to  be  bit'  by  <  the  lovely 
Scotch  orphan'-— that  is  her  style,  'I  believe. 
What  fools  young  men — ay,  the  ablest  of  tbem 
— can  be  made  !  Men  in  love  are  really  greater 
fools  than  women  ;  only  their  madness  seldom 
lasts  so  long." 

"Mistress  Marion  Linton  below,  ma'am,  to 
wait  upon  Mrs  Herbert,  ma'am,"  was  the  fresh 
announcement  of  Jenkins  to  her  lady. 

In  respect  of  her  age,  and  probably  of  her 
confidential  functions  as  a  woman  of  business. 
Mistress  Linton  was  usually  honoured  with  the 
tabouret  in  Mrs  Herbert's  dressing-room,  though 
that  lady  was  not  at  all  remarkable  for  the  ease 
of  her  intercourse  with  "  the  lower  orders." 

"  A  cup  of  chocolate  for  Mistress  Linton,  Jen* 
kins — and  you  need  not  return  :  let  Robert  fetcih 
it.  I  am  daily  more  pleased  with  your  young 
countryman.  Mistress  Linton — ^he  does  credit  to 
your  recommendation." 

"  I'm  proud  and  happy  at  that,  mem,"— re- 
turned the  Scotswoman,  "  aye  weel-pleaaed  to 
hear  ony  gude  o'  my  country  folks,  though  no  a 
drap's  blood  to  mysel ;  the  mair  be  here  that  it's 
about  ane  o'  them — puir  young  freendless  thing, 
I  have  ta'en  the  liberty  to  come  this  same  day  to 
trouble  ye." 

"  I  said  you  need  not  wait,  Jenkins,"  [exit  Jen- 
kins, pursing  in  her  thin  lips.]  "  Any  of  the 
people  in  Mr  Shuffleton's  pretty  house  is  it? 
Nice  people  are  they,  who  take  good  csre  of  hia 
furniture  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  that." 

The  house-letter  shook  het  head. 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  sae ;  but  [  misdoot,  from 
all  I  can  gather,  it's  no  that  like,  my  leddy." 

"  Then  you  don't  like  them,  I  fear  ?" 

"  I  have,  with  your  pardon,  no  right  either  to 
like  or  dislike  them,  whatever  I  may  do ;"  and 
she  added,  drily,  "and  they  are  great  friends  o* 
Maister  Charles,  which  mutt  be  ae  gude  sign  o* 
them." 

"  Of  my  son  ? — very  slight  acquaintances  only, 
that  I  am  aware  ;  you  know  enough  of  gay  Lon- 
don society  not  to  consider  young  gentlemea. 
/riendt  in  all  the  houses  where  they  goto  parties," 
replied  Mrs  Herlrart;  and  the  shrewd  Soota- 
woman  at  once  found  ground. 

"  'Tis  a  professional  family  I  believe,"  conti- 
nued the  lady :  "  rather  an  odd  quarter/or  them  ; 
as  the  families  resident  hereabout  are  not  UkeJy 
to  suit  them  at  all." 

"  You  mean,  mem,  not  to  tak'  np  wi'  them  j 
not  to  countenance  them — the  leddiee,  ye  mean  p 
for  the  gentlemen  are  jocose  enough  wi'  the  Pro- 
fessor's folk,  as  they  ca'  him ;   though  in  our 
country,  at  least  in  my  day — ^for  there's  a  ne'w 
world  there  too  noo — a  professor  wha  kent  nevttr 
a  word  o'  the  Latin  tongue,  let  a  be  Greek,  aad. 
Philosophy,    and    Mathew   Matticks,  wad   beeai 
thought  but  a  droll  professor;  and,  indeed,  I  cana» 
but  fear  that  this  same  ane,  even  wi'  the  cuatosna 
of  England,  is  muckle  belter  than  a  downright 
swingler,  mem ;  who  has  entrapped  into  his  c« 
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Mj  and  keeptni^  sn  innocent  younfr  leddy  o'  g:«od 
birth  and  family ;  an  orphan,  my  leddy,  fatherlem 
and  motlierleia,  and  saa  having  a  claim  on  a' 
good  folks'  regard  and  kindnec* ;  trepanned  her 
to  make  a  ainging  play-actor  o'  her,  a«  other  vil- 
Itins  have  stolen  Scotch  bairna  to  make  them 
gipciea  or  chimbly  sweepers  : — forbye,  he  is  har. 
lying  and  spulzieing  Mr  Shuffleton's  house  as  sure 
u  ever  the  Scots  did  the  English,  lang  syne." 

"This  is  intelligence  for  Mr  Shuffleton's  at> 
tomey  only,  not  for  me,"  returned  Mrs  Herbert, 
oov  rising,  pre-determined  not  to  hear  one  word 
of  Mrs  Marion's  orphan  countrywoman.  "  I  am 
jvit  going  out ;  but  I  shall  send  a  note  to  the 
attorney  if  you  wish  it.  I  am  sorry  I  have  no 
leisure  to-day — Good  bye." 

"  Your  most  obedient,  madam,"  said  Mistress 
Marion,  stiffly,  on  being  thus  summarily  dis- 
missed ;  "  and  I  hope  I  have  not  given  you 
owre  much  trouble.  .  .  .  I'll  see  to  business 
nysel ;  many  thanks."  And  she  retired  discom. 
fited,  but  not  cast  down. 

On  that  same  evening,  there  waa  to  he  a  parti, 
ealarly  brilliant  musical  party,  a  sort  of  reliears- 
al,  at  the  residence  in  Regent's  Park,  from 
which  Professor  Cryppes  had  been  duly  warned ; 
and,  odd  as  it  may  seem  to  rustics,  between  that 
brilliant  party  and  the  visit  to  the  city  pawn- 
broker, of  the  young  gentleman,  who  "  squinted 
in  a  blue  Spanish  doak,"  there  waa  close  and 
essential  connexion.  Jack,  who  had  put  the 
frightened  governor  np  to  the  thing,  received  no 
■ore  brokerage  on  the  transaction  than  five 
peands  in  loan,  out  of  the  twenty-five  which  had 
been  raised  on  Shuffleton's  "  pangdool  and  chess 
gentlemen,"  and  given  to  Mrs  Grippe  to  carry 
into  effect  the  elegant  but  not  expensive  enter, 
tainment.  In  some  quarters,  the  family  credit 
•as  still  good.  The  green.grocer  bad  taken 
alarm  long  before  the  more  aristocratic  wine 
merchant ;  living  apart  from  "  the  whisper  of 
a  faction"  of  mop-sticks  and  shoulder-knots, 
who  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  pretenders 
into  their  patrician  quarter,  more  loudly,  if  not 
•0  deeply,  as  their  masters  and  mistresses.  So 
one  twenty  pounds  might  do  very  well  for  the 
night,  for  trifling  articles  ,*  and,  besides,  pre. 
•ents  of  fmits,  flowers,  and  game  were  now  often 
appearing,  aent  from  the  estates  of  considerate 
yoong  estated  visiters,  in  Covent  Garden  market 
and  the  poulterers'  shops.  The  Professor,  by 
the  way,  never  knew  whereabouts  the  estate  of 
Colonel  Rivers  lay ;  nor  learned,  save  by  report, 
of  the  famous  preserves  of  Sir  George  Lees, 
ttongfa  he  noted  both  gentlemen  as  among  the 
aaeat  voradons,  or,  as  it  pleased  them,  dainty 
eeuaumers  of  bis  cates. 

Let  as  at  once,  however,  quit,  or  soar  above, 
■nblttnary  and  vulgar  purse  and  trencher 
On  this  night,  •  foreign  lady,  with  the 
•f  Prineess,  was  to  be  present  at  the  re- 
InhmIs,  of  which  Jack  had  obtained  the  second. 
I%fct  j  and  Count  Rodolpho  Zanderschloss  had 
(fMwailad  with  the  Professor  to|receive  two  of  his 
r  friends,  young  American  attach^*,  from 
i  k»  «q««tod  ]«tttn  of  iotrodttctioQ  to  the 


United  States.  Mademoiselle  waa  positively  to 
appear  on  this  night,  and  to  sing ;  and  Herbert, 
passionately  longing  to  see  Violet  after  a  wholo  ' 
week  of  absence,  broke  his  engagement  with  his 
mother  and  his  own  resolution,  and  took,  as  if 
by  instinct,  the  accustomed  route.  And  several 
circumstances  had  arisen  to  justify,  as  he  ima- 
gined, that  change  of  resolution,  since  he  had 
perused  the  egregious  puff  to  which  he  ^ras  cer. 
tain  she  could  be  no  party.  Already  his  hopes  of 
conciliating  his  mother  were  low,  and  now  Violet 
was  about  to  be  unconsciously  betrayed  into  plac. 
ing  an  impassable  gulf  between  them  for  ever.  By 
a  little  delicate  management,  or,  perhaps,  tacit 
connivance,  he  had  come  to  learn  the  nights  on 
which  Violet  would  appear ;  and  on  these  be 
went  early,  and  sometimes  was  so  happy  as  to 
find  her  for  two  minutes  alone.  These  were  what 
the  Professor  called  his  Family  Nights,  when  h« 
did  nut  receive  persons  Of  the  very  first  distinc- 
tion. 

On  the  great  night,  which  had  taxed  to  the 
utmost  all  the  resources  of  Monsieur  Eustache, 
and  almost  driven  Mrs  Cripps  mad,  Herbert, 
with  the  faint  hope  of  finding  Violet  alone,  and 
anxious  to  have  some  conversation  with  her, 
went  very  early,  and  was  fortunate;  for  after 
he  had  waited  about  half-an-hour  she  entered, 
and  started,  and  blushed,  and  looked  brightly 
glad  for  an  instant,  and  suddenly  as  grave ;  pro- 
testing business,  which  was  to  direet  some  plant* 
to  be  removed  to  the  staircase  from  that  conserv- 
atory off  the  saloon  which  Jack  Cripps  had 
pointed  out  as  so  famous  a  place  for  a  little  sly 
flirtation. 

"  Mike  Twig,  who  is  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  is  to  carry  these  bow-pots  for  me ;  I  can't 
think  what  has  become  of  him,"  said  Violet. 

"  Accept  of  me  in  his  stead.  I  fear,  by  the 
figure  Mike  cut  when  he  admitted  me,  he  has 
not  yet  put  the  finiuhing  touches  to  his  dress. 
I  know  I  am  very  early ;  but  I  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  miss  you  the  last  two  times  I 
have  been  here,  and  I  come  charged  to-night  with 
a  special  message  from  your  friend  Mrs  Linton. 
After  visiting  my  mother,  she  visited  me  to-day, 
at  my  chambers." 

"  This  way,"  said  Violet,  leading  the  way 
into  the  conservatory,  half  afraid  of  the  purport 
of  the  message. 

"  Mrs  Marion  has  trotted  over  the  half 
of  London,  and  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
young  man.  Here  is  your  letter.  Am  I  mit- 
taken  in  thinking  that  once  before  I  gave  you 
back  a  letter  with  this  address  ?  Am  I  imperti. 
nent  in  venturing  to  inquire  who  the  man  so 
honoured  may  be  ?  You  are  very  young,  Violet 
— young  in  heart  and  in  experience  of  life; 
your  old  rough  friend — forgive  me  for  hinting  it 
—seems  disturbed  about  this  correspondence,  and 
if  I  may  dare  to  say  so — about  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  young  man  who  has  so  strongly  in- 
terested your  feelings.' 

"  I  have  never  even  seen  him,"  said  Violet, 
emphatically,  but  blushing  deeply  at  the  same 
time,  and  lowering  her  eyes  under  Herbert's 
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fixed  gue.  "  Alas  I  I  cannot  fin^  any  trace  of 
that  moet  unhappy  penon.  If  you,  Mr  Herbert 
—I  have  thought  of  it  often,  but  durtt  not  ask 
you— if  you,  who  are  aliraya  ao  good-natured, 
would  make  inquiry  i" 

"  I,  Violet !— but  if  you  wish  it?" 

"  That  I  do,  most  earnestly.  One  morning  I 
did  get  up  very  early  to  try  to  find  him  out  my. 
self;  in  that  St  Martin's  Lane,  where  I  overheard 
Quintin  telling  his  sister  the  poor  fellow  har- 
boured ;  but  it  was  so— oh  !  so  horribl^—so  dis- 
agreeable— so— Yet  it  is  not  pride,  I  am 
sure — I  am  not  an  aristocrat— I  should  be  bumble 
enough." 

"  You,  Violet  i  You  absolutely  frighten  me. 
You  search  for  this  man,  by  yourself,  in  such 
haunts  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  and  I  might  have  found  him  too, 
bad  I  not  been  such  a  coward,  and  so  afraid  of 
detection." 

Charles  Herbert  was  almost  bewildered. 

"And  you  really  wish  me  to  try  ?" 

"  To  find  out  poor  Susan's  lover  ?  Certainly 
I  do;  and  would  bless  you.  They  have  been 
attached  since  childhood — so  long,  so  tenderly ; 
and  she  sees  no  errors  in  him  as  others  do.  She 
is  so  wretched,  and  her  mother  so  severe  and 
harsh — but  I  must  not  betray  if  I  cannot  console 
poor  Susan." 

"  Her  mother !"  repeated  Herbert  with  strong 
emotion,  "  All  mothers  are  alike,  I  believe  ;  all 
cold,  proud,  ambitious.  ....  And  you,  dearest 
girl,  yon  can  thus  pity  one  who  loves  unhappily 
—one  who  is  but  the  more  wretched  for  cherish* 
ing  the  deepest,  strongest,  most  passionate  love? 
Then,  Violet,  pity  me,"  and  he  wrung  the  trem- 
bling little  hand  which  he  had  seised. 

The  words  thrilling  in  her  ringing  ears,  sent  a 
sudden  chill  to  her  heart,  a  choking  feeling  of 
indescribable  anguish ;  as  if  she  was  about  to  die, 
and  could  not  die.  Herbert  then  loved — desper- 
ately,  hopelessly  loved  —  perhaps  that   proud 


and  beautiful  Lady  Laura;  and  now  Violet  first 
felt  without  any  disguise  the  humiliating  truth 
that  she  had  hoped  for,  sought  to  gain— thoo^ 
in  all  maiden  modesty — passionately  yearned  fer 
the  affection  of  one  who  was  all  to  her,  and  te 
whom  she  was  nothing ! 

Her  emotion  could  not  be  wholly  eoneealed  ss 
her  dry  lips  imperfectly  uttered— 

"  Pity  you,  Mr  Herbert  ?  Oh,  snrely !"  end 
she  laughed  low  and  hoarsely.  "But  I  beUevs 
I  am  wanted  ;  I  am  engaged  to  dance,"  and  At 
tried  to  withdraw  her  hand. 

"  Stay,  Violet,  you  do  not,  you  cannot  sITect 
to  misunderstand  me  ?  Whom  do  I  love  save 
yourself — you,  dearest !  lovelieetl  But,  you  sre 
ill— very  Ul." 

There  was  another  powerful  revolslon  of  feeL 
ing;  a  sudden  fiood  of  exulting,  extatio  bliss; 
an  eternity  of  joy  compressed  into  an  instant 
of  time ;  and  then  a  languid  suspension  of  the 
pulses  of  life ;  and,  as  consciousness  returned, 
a  soft  kiss  lingering  on  her  lips ;— but  that, 
after  all,  might  have  been  a  dream.  It  was 
certain  that  she  was  leaning  in  an  easy  chair, 
to  which  Herbert  had  carried  her,  and  that  she 
saw  Mike  Twig  rush  in,  buttoning  his  knuckle- 
deep  wrist-bands,  and  heard  Herbert  whisper— 
"  Call  the  housemaid  quietly.  The  lady  is  better; 
the  heavy  odour  of  these  plants  made  her  111  a 
minute  since  ;  but  she  is  coming  round,"  and  ss 
Mike  fled  to  communicate  the  event  to  the  hoose- 
hold,  Herbert  seiaed  the  instant  to  pray  that 
Violet  would  see  him  soon— to-morrow,  if  possible 
— but,  if  not,  the  first  day  possible,  at  Mistrea 
Linton's ;  and  ahe  had  sighed  consent,  ere  the 
hurly-burly  began,  and  she  was  carried  up  to  ber 
chamber  by  the  agitated  Professor  and  the  maid- 
servant. 

"  It  is  tight  lacing,"  said  Miss  Cripps,  "  I 
have  often  warned  Gabrielle  of  that ;  she  pinches 
her  WHSt  so,  Mr  Herbert." 


BURSCHEN  MELODIES— No.  II.» 

Seyd  umtehluTigen  JUUHonen  ! 
Ditun  Kutt  der  ganMen  Welti 
JMiben  Hberm  StemmMeU 
Miu$  sin  lleier  Voter  uohrten. 

Schiller. 


The  Burschen  Bacchanals  are,  in  a  sort,  very 
religious;  and  this  is  a  phenomenon  that  our 
Scottish  understanding  does  not  at  first  sight 
readily  comprehend.  What  religion  can  there 
be  in  a  drinking  song  ?  is  a  quest  on  which  a 
"  Presbyterian  sour"  Cabeit  invidia! )  will  very 
naturally  ask ;    but  a  very  foolish  question  ^ma- 


nifestly, so  soon  as  it  is  considered  that  th» 
practice  of  piety  does  not  consist  mainly  in  tlM 
painful  exactitude  of  sabbatical  observances, 
(in  which  point  we  Scotch  are  certainly  not  free 
from  a  certain  judaizing  'idtXoigTimia,)  and  that 
the  living  theology  of  the  human  heart  is  coss. 
pletely  inventoried   as  little   in  Calvin's  Csta- 


*  We  were  asked  the  other  day,  What  ii  the  atyinology  of  the  woid  Bunch  ?  To  which  qneation  we  lepUed,  as 
ii  often  done,  by  aaying  that,  in  German,  the  word  Burach  iignifies,  "  a  young  man,  s  young  fiiUow ;"  and  that  the 
German  student,  being  the  prince  of  good  fellowa,  ii  mt'  iUxv  the  Bursch.  We  find,  however,  that  this  ia  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  that  Bureeh  ^vperly  sad  originally  signifled  student,  or,  at  least,  stlpendlsry  Madest, 
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diisB,  u  ia  the  Canons  of  the  Coanctl  of  Trent. 
The  ancient  heathens  (fai  eit  ttab  host*  doeerij 
poured  libations  to  Jove,  and  mingled  pietjr  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  Schiller  also,  the  purest 
of  Christian  poets,  was  mot  afraid  to  sing— 

Thit  (Ian  to  the  Spirit  of  lore, 
In  ths  starry  tsnt  abors  I 

And  it  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  a  man  who 
is  not  religious  in  his  cups,  is  either  a  dark 
dismal  fanatic,  a  narrow-chested  ascetic,  or  a 
formalist  and  riia  professor.  "  In  vino  vebitas." 
When  the  whole  man  comes  out  in  undisguised 
triumph,  why  should  piety  remain  sneaking  be- 
hind, as  if  ashamed  to  shew  her  face  amid  the 
social  virtues  ?  And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  piety 
of  Scotland  does  not  seem  naturally  to  mingle 
with  the  festal  adornments  of  life,  but  rather 
shrinks  back  from  the  contact  of  a  lusty  and 
luxuriant  merriment,  as  from  a  thing  ui^oly ; 
and  our  Church  music  accordingly  Is  as  much 
characterised  by  a  long-drawn  funereal  lugu. 
briosity,  as  our  table  songs  are  unsanctified  by 
the  fellowship  of  a  solemnizing  and  yet  jovial 
piety.  In  Germany  it  is  otherwise.  Their  pro- 
&ne  mnsic  is  more  solemn  and  devotional  than 
ear's;  but  their  religious  music  is  also  more 
light  and  cheerfu],-^when  occasion  calls,  more 
joyous,  triumphant,  and  even  jocund,  if  need 
be.  For  why  should  not  piety  be  jocund  ?  Did 
not  David  dance  before  the  Lord,  and  make  a 
joyful  noiee  with  cymbals,  and  kettle  drums,  and 
manifold  instruments  ?  and  shall  we  only  have 
strength  to  crawl  and  creep,  and  prostrate  our- 
selvea  before  Divinity,  as  if  the  Father  of  all 
good  things  were  a  stern  task-master,  the  sceptre 
of  his  love  a  rod  of  iron,  and  his  smiling  heaven  a 
dome  of  lead?  Truly  we  are  too  dull  and 
sombre  in  our  Scottish  devotions ;  we  are  heavy 
and  drawling  in  our  Church  motions ;  we  have 
gone  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite ;  their  reli. 
gion  was  toe  sensuous,  our's  is  too  spiritual ;  we 
have  cut  ofTthe  limbs  and  flourishes  of  piety  ;  and 


the  doetrine  ofj^ace,  which  we  preach,  is  slow  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  the  Graces.  O  that- 
Aeschylus,  and  Pindar,  and  King  David,  might 
rise  from  the  grave,  and  read  us  a  lecture  on 
sacred  music !  The  most  rhythmical  Theban 
would  doubtless  teach  us  to  relieve  more  fre- 
quently the  heavy  drawl  of  the  continued  spon- 
dee, with  the  easy  undulations  of  the  queenly 
dactyle,  and  the  airy  trip  of  the  tribrach.  But 
church  reforms  are  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
things,  lagging  even  behind  the  proverbial  tardi- 
ness of  the  law.  "  Were  it  not  for  dunces  we 
should  all  be  doctors  ;"  so  we  must  even  be  con- 
tent, for  some  centuries  more,  to  do  without  the 
organ,  and  with  the  Dundee  psalm:  remember- 
ing, also,  in  charity,  that  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  nations,  even  more  than  of  individuals,  are 
branches  rooted  into  one  stump ;  and  that,  though 
the  moral,  like  the  physical  atmosphere  of  our 
country,  be,  in  some  views,  dull  and  misty,  yet 
we  are  free,  by  God's  blessing,  from  volcanos, 
and  earthquakes,  and  hurricanes,  and  yellow 
fevers,  (moral  and  physical,)  et  hoo  gentu  omne. 
Our  flies  are  troublesome;  ttut  they  are  notmos- 
qnitos. 

A  German  Bursch  and  a  Scottish  Student  of 
Divinity,  certainly,  are  not  likely  to  agree  on 
many  matters;  on  music,  especially,  there  would 
be  much  quarrel  ;  for  the  Bursch  would  insist  on 
singing,  Sunday  and  Saturday,  in  the  parlour,  and 
on  the  street,  with  a  loud,  mellow,  and  luxuriant 
stream  of  notes ;  all  which  the  Scottish  Student 
of  Divinity  would  consider,  not  only  very  improper 
and  extremely  unbecoming,  but  also  sinful.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sabbatical  prac- 
tice of  the  Bursch  is  moulded  on  the  principles 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  (see  the  chapter 
d»  eecletiaitied  potettat*  ;)  and  we  err  very  far 
indeed,  if,  because  of  a  difference  in  this  parti- 
cular matter,  we  condemn  the  Bursch,  generally, 
as  a  profane  person.  .  His  week-day  songs 
might,  many  of  them,  for  solemnity  and  dig- 
nity, well  pass  for  psalms ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
generally,  that,  as  the  German  people  are  the 


and  was  thence  Lmuftrred  to  yoang  feliowi  in  genersL    The  foUawiii{  notioM  wiU  b«  interesting  to  the  eniions  in 
tUofi  German  : — 

BtlpmJogti  of  the  noma  bubscr. — Car  vero,  nunc  inqaiH  Lector,  Stndioai  in  VDiueiiii  Oermanias  AcademiU  to- 
Matnr  die  Bunehe  ?  Bursa  acilleet  tMm  vocabator  domni,  in  qaa  ccttot  inerat  Scudioiomm  namenu  certo  tob. 
icetw  Pr*(lMeori,  qosta  apftellabant  Beelorem  Sunat,  Coposecre  id  lieet  ex  SpittoUt  obtmntrutH  tirarum  pp.  17,  M 
7%  114,  140^  1^  al^ae  alibi.  Factum  dainosps,  vt  sodalet  tails  Swnt  vodUrantnr  dit  Bunoh*.  Doeoit  hoe  lam 
Matschmannos  in  Sr/ordia  Hterata,  T.  i.  p.  648,  it  Baringini  in  JV'ovu  lUtrarUt  Kohlianu  anni  1737.  p.  168. 
Aocnrados  Tam  mt  mpondere  docet  Lathemt  in  CdloguUa  auis  meruatibut  £  233,  b.  edit,  anni  1569.  Befoeni  cnim, 
iu*  Se  Bttrtehi  von  Studentm  dem  Capetlan  tu  Wittenberg  vote  hauet  getommen  tep,  und  seiner  geapoHet,  tmd  ga- 
pmdtget  heib«,  aie  er,  U  rert  Borschikos  proceeding  I)  manlAitum  facit,  prins  mods  ftiisM,  totam  Studiosomin 
ttelaseiii  Tooara  aingnlari  namero  dit  Burieht,  (Bmiam,)  deinda  poitsa  aaddisss,  vt  Studlosi  plorall  mimaM  db 
SMBtnr  eK»  Buncbe,  k  vnnaqntiqiie  Stndiotas  dtr  Bunch."— Coi»ingU  Antifuitat  Aoadem,  GMiHgm,  178B> 

This  aeeooBt  ii  eonfinned  in  every  point  by  Adelong,  in  his  large  Dictionary. 

Wa  laam,  from  the  gloMaries  of  the  middle  agn,  that  the  word  Burta  was  often  nied  for  clnbt  or  cOngrrga- 
llaaa  of  people  on  common  cost.  (See  Boree.  N.B.,  Borte  it  the  German  for  the  Exchange,  as  the  BonenhaOg 
ia  Hamhmrf  .)  In  Daeipodinf  and  Pietorint,  accordingly,  the  Word  Bursa  is  used  of  any  society ;  aod  the  privates  ia 
Iks  army  need  to  be  called  Bungnellen,  becaon  they  were  paid  out  of  a  common  pnrM.  In  the  lams  manner,  when 
iM  Dnivsralty  of  Paris  was  erected,  the  atipendlary  students,  soppartedont  of  the  klng'a  Bursa,  received  the  name 
ttSmnarU  ;  and,  ss  all  the  nnivenities  in  Enrope  wen  formed  on  the  Paritian  model,  the  itadenti  came  to  be  called 
BmtAtn,  Keither  the  priratei  in  the  army,  nor  the  atadenti  at  the  nnivenitiM,  were  particularly  remarkabia  for 
WMatj  at  ■uuiners ;  heaos  the  verb  Burschiren,  now  obeolete,  but  fonnd  in  Hans  Sacl»— 

"  Wir  bnlen  tanzen,  nnd  BnTaehireft" 
IM  VMsli.reaiaA%  that  a  eettein  Archbishop  of  Ments,  for  hb  msrrelloos  espadty  of  drinking,  was  nicknamsd 
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most  rfligioni  in  Europe,  so  tb«ir  music,  like 
their  literature,  is  the  most  completely  tinged 
and  interfused  with  the  reverential  atmosphere 
of  devotion.  Some  people,  indeed,  will  have  it 
that  the  Germans  have  no  religion  at  all ;  only 
religiosity,  as  we  have  heard  it  phrased  ;  but  they 
who  speak  thus,  are,  for  the  moat  part,  clerical 
men,  with  sympathiee  only  for  their  own  pRltry 
sect,  or,  it  may  be,  only  for  the  outside  pillars  of 
that  church,  out  of  whose  gold  they  are  paid  for 
preaching  a  gospel  of  damnation  to  the  non- 
established.  But  the  Germans  are,  beyond  all 
question  ,very  religious.  Only  mark  the  differ- 
ence :  The  religion  of  many  "  respectable"  (vide 
Carlyle)  people  in  this  country  is  a  mere  church- 
fixture  ;  out  of  the  earth  it  will  not  go,  and,  with, 
out  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  cannot  stand : 
vhereas,  the  German  flaps  his  wings,  and  hovers 
to  and  fro  in  his  poetico-philosophical  balloon, 
and  sways  playfully,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  that 
perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear,  bounds  and 
gambols  joyftilly  before  the  Lord.  Moreover, 
the  German's  creed  does  not  consist  in  a  certain 
number  of  definite  articles,  on  which  you  can  lay 
your  fingers  and  count  every  inch  ;  but  the  soul 
of  man,  be  says,  is  magnetized  heavenward  :  God 
is  the  polar  star  to  which  our  whole  nature 
points  ;  and  Christian  faith  is  not  of  the  head 
mainly,  but  of  the  heart.  So,  at  least, 
we  have  heard  a  long-locked  cerulean-eyed 
Bursch,  with  an  almost  prophetic  enthusiasm, 
discourse  ;  and,  having  heard  this,  we  were  not 
surprised  to  find  in  the  music-roll  of  the  Commert 
table,  a  roUoping  "  VivallsralleralIiEra  1  or 
a  road  whisk  of  Burschikosity,  like  that— 
Ca  done !  Ca  done ! 
That  diiy  for  day  live  we, 
A  company  of  topera  most  beautifiil  to  set  I 

■ncceeded  by  the  solemn  grandeur  of  "  Aixes 
SoHWEiGE,"  the  half-cheerful,  half-sad  resigna- 
tion of  *'VoM  BOBEN  OtYMP,"  and  the  more 
graceful  and  angelic  religion  of  "Schiller's  Ode  to 
Joy." 

Music  is  the  most  religious  of  the  Arts,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  spiritual.  It  has  no  bounded 
tangible  body  like  painting  ;  it  dramatizes  only 
by  modifying  the  flow  of  emotion  within  the  soul ; 
and,  as  it  does  not  attempt  the  intelligible 
definition  of  any  outward  object,  it  is  on  that 
account  the  more  fit  to  deal  with  those  highest 
mod  noblest  emotions  of  the  inward  roan,  which 
exist  more  in  aspiration  than  in  attainment,  more 
in  faith  than  in  knowledge.  Song  tames  the  sav- 
age by  its  own  virtue,  without  formal  preaching 
or  discoursing  on  the  benefits  of  civilization ; 
and  there  are  certain  melodies  which,  though 
forming  no  part  of  a  devotional  service,  have  an 
innate  power  to  wake  reverence  in  the  soul,  and 
create  religion  (so  to  speak)  without  help  from 
the  catechism.  In  not  a  few  of  the  Burschen 
Melodies,  though  the  words  are  merely  patriotic 
or  Bacchanalian,  a  hidden  power  of  piety  mani- 
festly sways ;  and  the  devoutly  disposed  singer 
ean,  with  difficulty,  refrain  from  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  workings  of  religious  reverence  in 
ftl^ropriate  word*.    Some  such  experience  may 


have  given  birth  to  the  pioas  adaptation  of  on« 
of  our  Burschen  Songs,  to  the  purposes  of  an 
English  Benedicite,  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  next  page.  The  anonymous  contri- 
butor, from  whom  we  received  these  vertes,  haa 
our  best  thanks  for  his  good  intentions ;  and  we 
can  assure  him,  that  "  Alles  Scbwbiob"  is  only 
one  among  many  Burschen  Melodies  that  may 
be  considered  as  more  honouring  than  honoured 
in  being  received  into  the  denizenhip  of  public 
and  social  devotion. 

This  air  (No.  IV.)  is  the  famous  patriotic 
hymn  (Landeivater,  or  Burschen  Consecration 
Song  Weihelitd)  that  stands  first  in  all  legiti- 
mate collections  of  Student's  music,  as  it  is  eu- 
preme  in  the  reverence  and  religious  homage  of 
every  genuine  Bursch.  The  name  Landeiwiter, 
by  which  it  is  commonly  known,  is  from  the  last 
verse,  which  in  the  original  runs : — 

Laodovaicr, 

Schatz  and  Rather, 

Unicr  —  Itbc  hoch ! 

Ewi(  aoll  mein  Konig  Itben, 

Uod  mein  Matdchen  anch  danebtn, 

Br  far  alle,  Sic  fur  mich  ! 
In  our  translation,  this  verse  does  not  appear  ; 
and  for  good  reasons.  The  Landetvater  is  al- 
ways sung  dramatically,  in  full  solemn  conven- 
tion of  the  Burschen,  and  accompanied  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  an  allusion  to  which,  in  the 
English  version,  without  the-  possibility  of 
realizing  the  living  drama,  would  only  serve  to 
excite  (from  imperfect  sympathy)  an  emotion  of 
the  ludicrous.  In  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  country,  the  Burschen,  one  after 
another,  beginning  with  the  President,  take  the 
wine  cup  (or  beer  mug)  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword 
in  the  other,  and,  after  piercing  each  his  bonnet 
with  the  sword,  drink  solemnly  "  Auf  de$  Fater~ 
landet  viohl!"  to  the  weal  of  Fatherland.  The 
sword  makes  the  round  of  the  table,  till,  laden 
with  caps,  it  returns  back  to  the  President. 
The  two  last  verses  of  our  translation,  are  sung' 
by  each  Bursch  successively,  as  he  hands  the 
sword  to  his  neighbour.  In  these  verses,  the 
original  contains  an  allusion  to  the  cap — 
«  Nimmn  den  Schljlxer  in  der  LInke, 
Bohr  ihn  dnrch  den  Hat  and  trinke, 
Auf  dee  Vaterlaodee  Wohl  1" 

which,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  we  have 
omitted  *  and,  aa  these  same  verses  in  our  trana- 
lation  make  a  very  well-worded  aa  well  ■• 
spirited  conclusion  to  a  solemn  patriotic  aong, 
we  have  omitted  altogether  the  last  verse,  aa 
being,  for  our  undramatic  edition,  superfluoua. 
This  verse,  moreover,  is  so  Burschikos  in  it*  ex- 
pression that,  to  an  English  ear,  it  would  alto- 
gether disturb  the  maettoio  tone  of  the  whole. 

«'  Live  the  prince  whom  I  lenre  cheeriy ! 

Live  the  maid  whom  I  love  dearly ! 
He  for  sU  and  SUE  for  ME !" 

Nothing  could  he  more  natural  than  this 
finals  in  the  mouth  of  a  Bursch ;  it  is  a  gena- 
ine  touch  of  true  young  man's  poetry  ;  and  with 
the  befitting  accompaniments  of  time,  place,  and. 
person  (wherever  they  can  be  procured,)  on  no 
account  to  be  mutilated. 
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ALLES  SGH^WEIGE— 3fefo<fy  IV. 
8bw  tmd  iolemnljf.    In  the  Chorus  repeated. 
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Song  of  songs,  full  well  we  know  thee  1    Song  of  songs,  can    we    be  -  stow  thee 
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Sii-XWCE  lend  xU  ! 

Ript,  ■ttand  sU 
Ti  lh«  hlf  h  Bod  tolemn  itnin  I 
Snf  of  MMp,  fnll  well  we  know  th««  ! 
Baof  of  Mmff,  can  w<i  b«tow  the* 
Ob  a  Goman  ear  in  ralo  ? 

Soni  of  Hermann ! 

Conradea  German ! 
flhif  faor  Pathrrland't  prond  wnf ! 
Fklherland !  thon  land  of  (lory, 
ChM«  iW  fona  that  bow  before  thee 
T>  arcnp  their  coontry'a  wnmgt 

Life  to  (irr  thee, 

Only  lire  we, 
Thca  «•  Mrre  with  heart  and  hand; 
Gladly  for  thine  honour  die  we, 
GM  the  eannon'a  mouth  defy  we. 
At  Mr  Patherland'a  command; 


Whoso  knows  not, 

Whoao  (lowi  not 
With  thia  high  and  holy  nal. 
Shall  not  thare  oar  lacred  union,' 
Shall  not  hold  with  men  commnnion. 
Not  profane  the  German  iteel  I 

One  and  all  ainf  ! 

Let  the  hall  ring 
With  the  praiae  to  Dentachland  duel 
Take  the  awoid  that  Germaaa  awear  by ! 
Take  the  eword  that  Boraehen  bwir  high  I 
And  your  aacred  Towa  renew  1 

Bright  with  bold  wine 

From  the  old  Rhine, 
Take  thIa  goblet  in  thy  hand  I 
Quaff  the  Rheniah  bumper  gUely, 
Let  thy  true  blood  Sow  aa  freely 
For  our  German  Fatherland ! 


BENEDICITE.— COri^na/J— To  the  same  Air. 


Kwxt*  holy. 

High  and'lowly. 
Sag  the  praiaee  of  the  Lord  t 
Eanh  and  aky,  all  liring  nature, 
Mas,  the  itamp  of  thy  Creator, 
Pniw  ye,  praiae  ye,  God  the  Lord ! 

Sun  and  moon  brifht, 

Night  and  noonlight, 
Slany  templea  azure-floored, 
CIotI  and  rain,  and  wild  winds*  oadneai. 
Sons  of  God  that  ahout  for  gladness, 
Pniaa  ye,  pr«iae  ye,  God  the  Lord  I 

Ocean  hoary. 
Tell  hia  glory, 
CUA  whm  tombling  laaa  hare  roared ! 


Pulse  of  watera  blithely  beating, 
Ware  adraneing,  ware  retreating. 
Praise  ye,  praise  ye,  God  the  Lord  I 
f.  Rock  and  high  land, 
Wood  and  island. 
Crag  where  eagle's  pride  hath  aoared, 
Mighty  monntaina  purpU-breaated, 
Peaka  cloud-cleaTing,  anowy-created, 
Praiae  ye,  praiae  ye,  God  the  Lord ! 

Rolling  rirer 

Praise  him  erer. 
From  the  mountain's  deep  Tcln  poured ; 
Silver  fbunuin  dearly  guahing. 
Troubled  torrent  madly  ruabing, 
Fraiie  ye,  praiie  ye,  GoA  the  Lord! 
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Bond  Mid  free  mtn, 

Ltnd  and  Ma  man, 
Earth  with  peoples  widely  atored, 
Woodman  lone  o'er  prairiei  ample^ 
PoU-Toiced  choir  in  costly  temple, 
Pniia  yi^  praii*  yt^  God  tlit  Lord  t 


PniK  Um  ever, 

Boanteoai  (iver ! 
Pralte  him  father,  friend,  and  Lord* 
Bach  glad  loal  iti  free  ooune  winging. 
Each  blithe  Yoice  it>  free  eonf  linginf, 
Pniie  the  great  and  mighty  Lord  1 


Onr  Mcond  melody  (No.  V.)  ig,  like  the 
Bacchai  blood  of  which  it  lings — rich  without 
being  loaoioui,  strong  without  t>eing  tart.  The 
words  are  by  the  celebrated  Amdt ;  one  of  that 
moltitudinout  band  of  "  lyre  and  aword"  patriots 
who,  in  181S,  drove  out  Napoleon  to  bring  in  the 


King  of  Prusria,  and  whom  the  laid  King  ef 
Prussia  turned  adrift  as  soon  as  he  found  he  had 
no  more  occasion  for  them.  The  people  are  bound 
to  serve  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  bound  to 
serve  the  people. 


^  ^  «  BBINGT  MIR  BLUT  DEB  EDLEN  REBEN."— Jlfetorfy  V. 

Cheerfully,  and  with  animation. 

unis.  -_  -^  ~^  I*. 
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Bring  me  no-ble  vine-blood  flush-ing;  Bring  me  wine!  Like  blidie  bin), 
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when  spring  is  blush- ing,  Leaps  my  heart  to  see   it  gush-ing!  Wine,  bright  wine! 
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Wine,  bright  wine  I 


raS 


^ 


^^ 


BBnra'me*kioU*  Tine.bload:flwhlof,  7 

Bring  BS  wine  I 
Like  blithe  U^  when  ipring  ii  blnAlag^ 
Leaps  my  heart  to  lee  It  gneklng. 

Wine,  bright  wine ! 
Bring  me  maideni,  fair  sod  unilinf. 

With  bright  wine  I 
Maidens  tricksy,  wlteUnc,  wUing, 
Sorrow-chaaing,  esraJ>ef«iUn« 

With  bright  wine  I 
HaU  to  thee,  deep  ftnnt  of  «idiBg, 

Wine,  bright  wine  1 
Wil  is  Sashing  mirth  is  pesliaib 
Sun,  and  maon,  and  start,  ar*  reelinf 

In  bright  wine  I 


Hail  to  thee,  thou  strengtb-insplrigf 

Wine,  bright  wine! 
Fear,  the  thief,  ilinki  off;  and  flriaf 
Hstoei'  hope  and  high  aapiring. 

Lives  strong  win& 

Bring  me  tnth,  and  leve  devoted, 

With  bright  wine ! 
Honest  German  soalt  well-iiated. 
Honest  Germap  songs  <iill>thrsat(d, 

WithbrigiitwiBel 
Fill  yet  once  ! — this  cap  is  owing 

Of  bright  wine 
To  the  goddess,  bright  sod  glowing 
FasKDojt  WW  t*  overflowing 

With  bright  wins  I 


No.  VL  is  a  song,  both  the  words  and  the  air 
of  which  exemplify,  in  a  striking  manner,  that 
mingling  of  religion  with  the  cup,  which  we 
have  noted  as  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  modem  Germans.    The  air  is 


one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Burachen  melo- 
dies, and  is  sung,  with  various  words,  on  many 
occasions  of  great  pomp,  solemnity,  and  serious- 
ness. At  school  festivals  and  public  examina- 
tions, it  is  often  heard.     Its  (eoe  jof  plaintive 
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resignation^  coupled  with  the  aUnsion  to  frail 
mortality,  in  the  last  verse,  renders  it  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  funeral  service  ;  and  the  echoes  of 
a  sad  occasion  of  this  kind  from  the  church- 


yacd,  without  the  north  gate  of  Crottingen,  are 
yet  fresh  in  the  ear  of  the  present  reporter. 

"  Wir  wHntn  und  vUru^tn  die  Buht  hinai. 
In  unurt  Bruden  hUhbs  Grai." 


YOM  HOHEN  OhYiS:P.— Melody  VI.        ;  J 
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From  high  0-  lym-pus,  Jove's  free  boun-ty  gave  us    Life's  fleet -ing  good,  youth's 
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fleet-er    joy.    There-fore,  dear  breth-ren,  let  no  fear  en -slave us;    Scorn  change-ful 
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chance,  hard  &te  de  -  fy. 


So-lemn-ly     bil-low  the  strong  Burs-chen  glee; 
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4  Gob-let  and  glass  ring  in  loud  ju  -  bi  -  lee  I    Tben- 
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Vbok  Ugh  Olympa^  JotbI  frae  lonnty  lavs  ns 

Life'!  ttsetiaf  (ood,  yonthl  fleeter  joy ; 
Thardbre^  dear  brethren,  let  no  Iter  eiulave  us, 
Saorn  ehaugeAiI  ehanee,  barsh  Ihte  defy— 

StriemBly  UllMT  tbs  stroaf  Bareeben  ^e« ! 
Goblet  and  (lass  rinf  in  load  jnbUee  I 

Wban  life  is  yoau^  wmnaibered  joyi  bafore  na 
Flash,  and  aioond  mirth'a  wild  wavei  roar ; 

Bat  wfafn  cold  era  her  thin  gnj  veil  drawi  o'ar  ni, 
We  gnat  thy  li^it,  blltba  luo,  no  moca> 
Solsmnly,  tK. 

WUs  God's  Ugh  win  asteajb  Ufa's  rapid  massiiTa, 
Drink  Joy^  MI  aap^fiui  flaming  Area; 


sSs 


Bat  wh«a  tba  cortaia  ftlla,  depart  with  pleaaan^ 
March  with  the  word,  ile^  with  your  airaa, 
Solemnlx,  ftc. 

Brother  thii  cup  to  her— thy  heart  doth  name  her  ; 

Fill  to  the  maid  that  loret  thee,  flU  ! 
Let  lend  viTats  with  echoes  blithe  aedslm  her, 

Till  in  each  narra  her  boeom  thriU  1  j 
Solemnly,  *& 

And  whan  pale  death  a  brotber'a  bond  AaU  aarw. 

And  Naton  claim  what  Nature  gave, 
We  weep  and  pray,  may  peace  and  rest  be  ever 
On  our  dear  brother*!  lilent  gtave. 
We  weep  and  we  pray  o'er  oar  brother's  cool  giav«. 
May  God  keep  thy  Mml  in  hia  peac%  brother  teava ! 


?n»e  man  who  laughs  loudest  at  the  social  |  plaintive  sorrow  over  the  grave  of  a  friend ;  and 
lancet,  will  weep  with  the  deepest  and  most  |  such  is  the  Bursch. 
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BY  A  DISCIPLE  OF  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

"  There  is  a  genention  whose  teeth  ue  as  nrords,  and  their  jaw  teeth  as  IcniTes,  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the 
earth,  and  the  needy  bom  among  men." — Proierit,  SOtb  oliap.,  l4th  verse, 

II. 

"  No  people  overcharged  with  tribate  is  fit  for  emidr«>*' 
-Bacon. 

Take  hefd,  je  mien,  lest  oor  land. 

Par  which  a  Sydney  di<>d. 
Which  ne'er  yet  laclced  a  patriot  band, 
Have  pasi'd  her  noon  of  pride. 

The  heart!  ye  rale  with  iron  sway, 
Are  stalwart  hearts  and  atron;  ; 

Bight  worthy  of  the  realm  are  they 
That  thrUlM  to  Milton's  song. 

Pity  yon  pale-faced  artisan 
Whose  hard-earned  crambs  ye  tax ; 

With  eyes  that  Inst  for  gain,  ye  scan 
The  very  bread  he  laclts. 

Lood  hath  he  pray'd,  and  long  and  fast ; 

Tempt  not  a  nation's  strength  : 
The  tree  oft  bends  before  the  blasts 

And  yet  may  break  at  length. 

What !  wonld  ye  that  a  land  like  this 

Should  spiiit.broken  be  ? 
Should  coward  stoop  the  rod  to  kiss, 
Nor  spurn  its  slavery  ? 

Old  England's  reign  of  mind  mnst  cease. 
If  humbled  to  the  dust ; 

Would  ye  now  rule  in  pride,  In  peaces 
Be  mercifnl,  be  just ! 


BiBoLD  the  sacred  truth  t 
The  Cum  Lords  (A<s<  be  they; 
Thelr's  is  a  cruel  sway 

That  linows  no  ruth. 

They  mar  the  fnoa  of  earth 
In  insolence  of  power  ; 
The  while  their  brother^a  dowar 

Is  toil  and  deartli. 

The  folnns  of  the  land 
Blasphemingly  they  hold ; 
Hard  is  their  heart  and  cold, 

And  doted  tlieir  hand. 


Mnst  mighty  nature,  cmth'd, 
Before  these  shadows  bow  ? 
Must  justice  veil  her  brow— 

Her  voice  be  huah'd  ? 


How  long  shall  «  whited  walU" 
Thdr  rottenness  uphold  t 
BHtons,  be  wise,  be  bold. 

Injustice  totters— fall*  1 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


The  Life  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  MUne,  D.D.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  author  of  "  The  Life 
Mid  Times  of  Bunyan,"  "  Whitefield,"  &c. 
&c. 

Ds  MiLMX,the  fbllo  w.lahourer  inChina  of  Dr  Morrison, 
was,  in  boyhood,  the  playmate  of  his  biographer,  tlie  Rev. 
Bobert  Philip.  He  was  a  young  rustic,  literally  a  herd- 
boy,  in  Aberdeenshire,  when  missionary  enterprise  first 
awakened  the  holy  ardour  of  many  youths  in  humble  lift, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  inspired  others  with  motives  at 
mixed  and  questionable  character.  To  the  latter  cias* 
Milne  did  not  belong.  The  account  of  the  boyhood  of 
Milne,  and  the  history  of  his  spiritual  fathers— the  black- 
tmllhs,  basket-makers,  and  weavers  of  a  poor  and  wild 
moorland  district, — men  rich  only  in  knowledge,  in  faith, 
and  in  good  works,  Is,  lo  our  feelinp  at  least,  exceedingly 
lotereating.  When  our  readers  have  perused  the  following 
passage,  many  of  them,  we  are  persuaded,  will  sympathize 
with  us.  The  author  begins  with  sketching  the  prcnliar 
•ceoery  of  his  bleak  native  district ;  ^od  it  is  a  picture 
which  will  be  recognised,  not  without  emotion,  by  many 
a  Scottish  wanderer  :— 

It  is  hardly  either  sublime  or  beautiful  scenery ;  but 
there  is  enough  of  both  in  it  to  make  one  feel  that  even 
a  shepherd  boy  of  ordinary  talents,  who  is  out  in  alt 
weathers,  eoold  not  be  utterly  nninflnenoed  by  it.  Wil- 
liam Milne  certainly  was  not.  I  am  net  quite  sure  now 
that  I  have  lieen  with  him  upon  the  comer  of  the  hill 
above  Beekhonie,  when  we  were  boys,  admiring  the 
windings  of  "  the  bonny  Boggle,"  in  the  valley  between 
the  hills  and  the  mountains,  but  I  remember  well  the  mu- 
tiMl  zsst  with  which  we  often  talked  of  these  scenei^ 
i*  O'er  the  UUs  and  ihr  awa," 


when  we  met  In  England.  We  had  both  mused  at  well  at 
played  upon  the  same  spots,  and  sat  upon  the  same  grey- 
stones  and  mossy  hillocks,  gazing  at  old  Noth,  the  throne 
of  the  clouds,  and  at  the  ruins  of  old  Reekhouse,  the  castle 
In  the  valley.  Our  lips  and  hands  had  often  been  as 
blue  as  blaverts  [blawartt  ?J  with  blackberries,  gathered 
among  the  heather-knolls  and  etnaeh  [juniper]  bualiea. 
Besides,  those  spots  were  dear  to  us  liotti,  as  ground  hal> 
lowed  by  the  memory  of  our  pastor,  Mr  Cowie  of  Huntly, 
who  sometimes  preached  and  catechised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  by  the  labours  of  the  elders,  who  often  visited 
the  Sabbath  Schools  in  turn.  We  had  thus  bean  nnder 
the  same  teachers,  although  not  in  the  same  school,  and 
retained  an  equal  love  to  them.  The  Nathaniel-like 
apirit  of  John  Leslie,  the  Ezekiel-like  sublimity  of 
Sanndert  Sievewright,  the  Paul.like  ahrewdnets  of 
William  Smith,  and  the  Jacob-like  unction  of  Jamet 
Cruikshank,  had  alternately  awed  and  interatted 
us.  They  lovrd  us,  too,  from  the  time  they  saw 
anything  hopeful  about  us — perlutps  even  before  Tbia 
pleased  us  then,  and  it  amazed  us  afterwards.  Wa  only 
thought  of  them,  then,  as  the  best  men  in  Huntly,  amoDf 
many  good  men :  but  when  we  first  met  in  England,  w« 
spoke  of  them  as  uxmderfut  men,  for  we  had  found  no 
parallels  to  them  anywhere  in  the  same  rank  of  Itik. 
We  thus  discovered  that  our  minds  had  been  brought  inle 
contact  with  geniut  as  well  as  extraordinary  piety,  al- 
though we  knew  it  not  at  the  moment 

Both  the  mountains  and  the  men  rendered  his  [Milne's] 
young  spirit  thoughtful,  when  he  began  to  pray  amonf 
the  sheep.folda  Even  then,  he  felt  that  it  was  siiMiai* 
•■  to  sit  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  reading  the  lives  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs ;  admiring  their  patience  and  fortitude  in  suflering, 
and  teeing  them  ■  overcome '  their  enemies,  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  and  the  Word  of  their  testimony." 

It  was  «  The  Cloud  of  Witnenti,*' Hot  «  Fox^t  Beak 
4f  Mart^"  that  atrokt  the  fmotiont  of  MUna  tha  btriU 
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H^  Of  tb*  abora  hninbla  woHhiM,  Adam  Sievewrright 
«M  Ibe  cbief  iourament  ia  tbe  conrtnioD  of  the  fntan 
Mbaanary  to  China,  tbe  coadjutor  of  Dr  Morieon  Ut 
tnadatiof  the  Scilptarei  into  the  ChineM  langnare,  and 
irnaioi  tbe  Chioew  Dictionary.  Dr  Phillp'i  prwenta- 
tiaa  of  thi*  lowly  and  piooe  man,  Adam  Sierewrifht,  ii 
inpbie  and,  we  will  aniwer  for  it,  correct ;  thoofh 
«i  nuy  bare  aome  donbti,  or  perbapt  it  ii  mere  differtnea 
If  lade,  about "  (be  melting  and  ftnllt  tone*"  of  a  gennin« 
AtMdooian  Toice. 

"  I  remember,"  mTi  Dr  Philip, » this  meelt,  and  lowly, 
lad  loTely  Chrietlau  well.  Hie  melUnf  tonei  and  gen. 
lb  Toice  leem  eren  now  falling  upon  me.  I  kc  him  yet 
at  tbe  *  inglo-neok'  in  his  cottage ;  seated  amidst  his 
tend  Irs  of  lauchen  wandt  (willow  twigs)  twisting  a  but* 
tav-basliet,  and  taiiiiug  about  the  glories  of  the  Curenaut 
of  Grace  to  yunng  Milne !  He  set  him  to  learn  basket- 
Biking  too,  whilst,  lilte  Aquilla  tnatmcting  Apoiloe,  *be 
ttagbt  bim  tbe  way  of  the  Lord  more  pnfectly.'  But 
eoe  nif  bt,  oo  parting,  be  put '  Boston's  Four-Hold  Stele,' 
into  bU  bands,  with  a  solemn  charge  that  it  should  l>e 
lead  prayerfully.  It  was  sot  but  it  stopped  Milne's 
besltet-malung.  Tbe  good  old  man  observed  this,  and 
sikcd  him  one  day,  "  William,  what  bas  become  of  the 
besliet  now?"*  "Oh,"  be  answered,  "  I  bare  got  other 
woric  to  do  now."  .  .  Just  at  this  crisis,  the  venerable 
Covie  came  to  preach  at  Adam  Sierewrigbt's  house;  and 
toolt  for  bis  text,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
teith  you  all,"  Adam  used  to  say  of  that  sermon,  ■•  Ob, 
bat  tbe  minister  liad  more  titan  usual  freedim  that  oicbt. 
Sli,  sir*,  it  was  a  taavmtrjf  lermoa  /  So  it  proved.  My 
Mends,  captivity  was  turned  '  like  streams  of  water  in 
tlie  seotb.* " 

It  is  deligbtfal,  even  to  those  who  know  nothing  about 
Cowie,  to  note  tbe  fervent  and  affectionate  admiratioa 
with  which  Dr  Philip,  his  pupil  and  protege  (u  we  be> 
Uere,)  epeaka  of  him. 

Miaiooary  xeai  was  flaming  bigb  about  tb«  period  of 
Milne'a  attention  being  slroogly  turned  to  religion,  and 
toalbboffie  waa  "  the  very  cradle  of  mlsnions,"  as  it  is 
aev  of  •ometbingwbicb,  if  notso  imiversal,  is  not  much 
las  important  to  ScotUnd.  He  aspired  to  become  an 
Apostle  to  tbe  Heathen ;  and  be  was,  accordingly,  sent 
it  Goiport,  to  receive,  along  with  other  young  men,  tbe 
bMlnictiona  of  Dr  Bogue.  Tbe  Kirk  bad  not  then,  nor 
tet  tang  afterwards,  taken  up  missions.  Before  sailing 
isr  China,  Milne  married  a  young  woman  of  Aberdeen, 
anotber  of  tbe  early  friends  of  bis  biographer,  and  tbe 
flt  helpmate  of  a  Missionary. 

The  icaaainder  of  tbe  volume  is  devoted  to  the  labours 
of  Dr  Milne,  and  tbe  personal  history  of  that  worthy 
pair,  far  whom  their  biographer  expresses  those  partiali- 
UcB  of  early  friendship  which  are  felt  to  be  amiable  even 
wbCB  carried  to  excess.  The  same  desire  wliicb  William 
Milae  Mt  to  be  a  Missionary,  led  Rachel  Cowie  to  long 
m  kaeoai*  a  Mlsaeoary's  wife.  The  idea  Ant  took  paa> 
I  «f  her  mind  after  being  present  at  an  Anniversary 
1  of  tbe  Society ;  and  "  tlie  romantic"  idea  never 
agaia  left  her.  She  seems  to  have  been  an  energetic, 
chaerM^apiaited,  active,  and  shrewd  person,  with  that 
bifh  aeaae  sf  duty  which  made  her  admirably  foifil  all 
A*  aacial  rdationi.  Her  fiither  bad  been  tinibrtanate  in 
Iwiln,  aad  Bachel  was  early  put  to  leam  "  a  branch  ot 
Ae  mUUoerj  business."  Her  affectionate  husband,  in 
a  Wef  Bsamoir,  written  after  her  death,  reeorda  her  vir> 
IMit  mat  fkom  it  we  extract  this  encouraging  example 
WIftt  independent  exertion*  of  young  woaieo  s— 

Ike  tUn«  now  approached  when  Raehers  trials  were  to 
Her  motber,  through  accumulated  lafirmities, 
r  unable  to  leave  her  chamber.    For  some 
rfttkci'tkMiMH  had  bteaoa  (be  decline.    .    . 


.  .  He  became  insolvaat  To  Bachel  thi*  was  a 
source  of  unspeakable  anxiety.  Her  only  surviving 
brother,  scarcely  out  from  echool,  could  not  well  do  for 
himself.  Her  sister,  with  a  young  family,  could  render 
no  assistance.  Her  parents,  now  both  iufirm,  and  greatly 
harassed  by  inconsiderate  and  unmerciful  requisitions, 
had  no  means  of  supporting  (heir  old  age.  A  oonsden* 
lion*  wish  to  discharge  the  demands  of  their  creditors,  as 
far  as  possible,  led  them  to  give  up  everything  except 
their  wraring  apparel  and  a  few  books.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  tbe  lllial  affection  of  Rachel  shone 
forth  conspicuously.  It  had  ever  been  their  aim,  in  the 
course  of  lier  education,  to  form  in  her  mind  rational  and 
sober  viewd  of  life,  and  to  fix  her  attention  most  on  those 

acquirements  which  are  the  most  useful which  endure 

tbe  test  of  aaietions,  and  which  wear  to  the  last  hour  of 
life ;  and  tliey  were  tiiemseives  among  the  first  to  reap 
the  advantages.  Rachel,  seeing  the  declining  slate  oif 
her  father's  business,  thought  it  her  duty  beforehand  to 
make  preparations  for  future  exigencies.  She,  accords 
iugly,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  began  businees  id 
the  millinery  line,  partly  with  a  view  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  case  of  insolvency.  She  had  only  a  Air 
pounds  of  money  of  her  own  to  begin  with,  but  she  bor« 
rowed  from  a  friend  ;  and  being  conscious  tlut  her  motives 
were  upright  and  honourable,  she  eamosily  prayed  tliat 
God  would  prosper  the  work  of  her  hands,  and  preserve  he^ 
from  tbe  snares  to  which  her  new  situation  would  expose 
her.  Her  efforts  were  so  far  crowned  with  success  titat, 
in  a  few  months,  she  was  able  to  repay  what  she  bad 
borrowed,  lo  furnish  a  boose  comfortably,  and  to  leave 
something  over. 

Thi*  seems  rather  quick  work,  but  It  I*  probable  that 
tbe  husband  did  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  tbe 
months,  or  else  Rachel  bad  found  some  adventitioiu  aid. 

She  now  took  her  destitute  parents  both  to  her  own 
house,  and  supported  them  by  her  labour,  nursed  them 
with  tbe  utmost  tenderness  in  their  aSictions,  attended 
(hem  In  their  last  momente,  saw  ibem  die  in  the  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  interred  their  mortal  remains  with 
decency  and  respect.  ,  .  .  Ten  thousand  of  blessing* 
were  daily  implored  to  rest  upon  her  head ;  and  tbe  ex« 
piring  parents  both  expressed  te  her  a  hope  that  God 
would  make  all  her  bed  in  her  sickness,  and  raise  up 
kind  and  tender-hearted  friends  to  her  in  every  extremity  | 
which  hope  was  actually  realized  in  the  course  of  her 
future  life." 

To  hi*  friend**  record  of  the  filial  piety  of  a  beloved 
wife,  Dr  Philip  adds  t—"  I  was  not  seldom  her  companioa 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  visit  her  parents,  when  we  gave 
them  an  outline  of  Dr  Philip's  morning  sermon,  while 
we  drank  lea  with  them.  Angels  would  have  enjoyed 
these  visits— the  interchange  of  love  between  the  vener- 
able  parents  and  their  devoted  daughter  was  so  full  of 
both  nature  and  grace  I  I  owe  much  to  these  inter* 
view*  ;  and  not  least  to  the  regularity  of  the  old  lady  in 
always  saying,  in  good  time,  *  Now,  my  good  ehiUren,  it 
is  quite  time  to  get  ready  for  the  chapel,'  a*  if  I  too  had 
been  one  of  her  family." 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  idea  of  becoming  ' 
a  missionary's  wife  was  often  sportively  alluded  to  by 
this  excellent  young  woman.  We  cannot  say  whether  or 
not  her  pious  companion  to  Dr  Philip's  chapel— who 
must  have  been  several  years  younger  than  heraelf.— wa« 
Jacob-ly  inclined  towards  the  amiable  Rachel  ;  but 
he  states  that  these  plagful  allusions  always  made  him  ' 
solemn;  perhaps  he  means  that  he  bad  a  presentiment  of 
her  &te.  "  Not  all  the  gke,"  he  says,  "  with  which  she 
painted  missionary  life,  on  coral  shores,  and  under  ban*  - 
yan  and  bread-fruit  trees,  could  bide  tbe  secret  of  her 
heart.  She  evidently  made  her  pictures  extravagant, 
just  that  she  might  conceal  her  wishes.  This  was  year* 
before  Mr  Milne  knew  her.  Then  ibe  used  to  say  to  me, 
'  If  Dr  Bogus  now  wanted  a  wifo,  and  would  marry  such 
a  little  wee  boddie  as  myself  and  go  abroad,  what  a  nice 
missionary  pair  w*  should  make.' "    Seme  of  thi*  lively 
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•nd  nedltnt  ptnan'i  l«tten^  whU«  on  the  eatward  roygt 
with  her  hiubsnd,arepabliihed  in  theManuflr.  She  died  at 
Malacca,  in  her  thirty-ilzth  year,  leaving  MTeral  yonnf 
children.  Perhap*  we  have  aaid  more  about  this  TOlame 
than  will  be  genarally  iDtereatin;,  and  yet  we  hope  not. 
With  Ita  mlnionary  portion  we  hare  not  intermeddled. 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Home  of  Saxon]/  ;  with  a 
Memoir  <(f  the  Reigning  Family  of  Sa»e-Co- 
burg.  By  Frederick  Shoberl,  Esq. 
Tba  Int  of  theie  worka  of  the  hoar,  ii  a  neat  volume 
Ibr  the  drawing.room  table,  the  oontenti  of  which  correi- 
pond  exactly  to  tba  titla.  The  attMbment  of  Queen 
Vidmia  to  her  couiin  ia  her*  repreeented  aa  of  very  early 
date.  It  waa  reinmed  and  etrengthened  upon  the  visit  of 
the  Prinea  and  hii  family  to  England,  to  witneas  her 
Majetty'i  coronation.  From  that  hour,  the  "  brilliant 
dfitiniee"  ot  Albert  wen  the  theme  of  rumour  at  all  the 
Continental  Court*,  In  the  winter  of  1888,  he  and  hie 
brother  made  the  tour  of  Italy.  On  hi*  ratutn,  the  ftret 
object  that  met  the  eyea  of  Prinee  Albert,  In  hie  privaU 
apartments  In  hi*  fhther's  palace,  was  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  her  coronation  robes ;  a  present  trans, 
mitted  by  the  Queen  during  his  absence,  and  intended  to 
give  him  an  agreeable  surprise  on  hi*  return  home. 

Prince  Albert,  Me  Country,  and  Kindred,  Sfc. 

The  other  work,  "Prince  Albert,  hi*  Country  and 
Kinamao,"  ia  an  agreeable  discursive  essay  on  German 
history,  literature,  and  manners,  iUastrated  with  wood- 
cuts, and  containing  as  much  about  tli*  Queen's  chosen 
as  may  satisfy  any  reasonable  degree  of  curioeity,  even 
in  very  young  Iadie«> 

A  Lef^end  of  Florence.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Few  circumstances  connected  with  pure  literature  have 
diffused  moi«  general,  and,  which  he  will  prefer,  more 
genial  satisfaotion  throughout  the  world  of  letters,  than 
that  Leigh  Hunt  shaoid  hava  produced  an  eminently 
iuceesaAil  drama.  It  is  in  every  way  a  triumph,  and 
one  of  that  kind  which  yields  as  moch  delight  ai  just 
pride  to  the  author.  The  play  has  been  so  much  ad- 
mired and  run  after,  ao  eagerly  perused  in  tbs  closet  as 
wall  as  witneaaed  on  the  alage,  that,  even  in  tba  short 
■paee  that  has  elapsed  since  its  publication,  we  must  con- 
dude  our  readers  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  ounalvss. 
The  dram*  ia  cxcetdiogly  characteristic  of  the  author's 
pecuUaritiea,  or  rather  of  the  Idiosyncrasies  of  bis  genius ; 
•ad  yet  ha  haa  managed  to  bring  forward  his  '<  stout 
MitloBS  on  the  marrying  som***  with  the  rfw^niBr  tact 
tad  delicacy  which,  fat  once,  has  diut  the  mouth  of  tlie 
adversary. 

Moxon'e  Edition  nf  the  Dramatic  Worki  <^f 
Moiiinger  and  Ford. 
This  i*  a  companion  vrium*  to  the  FalataSan  editioa 
of  Sbaluveare,  lately  edited  by  Campbell,  asd  to  th* 
dnunatie  works,  in  one  volnmei  of  Ben  Jonson.  The 
Introduction,  filling  sixty  of  the  ample  pages,  is  written 
by  Hartley  Coleridge,  with  competent  knowledge  and 
learning,  and,  which  is  much  better,  warm  sympathy 
With  the  weaknesses^  calamities,  and  svil  chances  of  men 
•fgenia*.  Th«  previous  labours  of  Giflbrd  have  properly 
keen  mad*  Mibaervient  to  the  perfecting  of  this  edition. 

CUwUrf  and  the  Sgttnton  Tournament,    By 
Jamea  Aikman,  E*q. 

A  set  of  platea  which,  though  very  coarsdy  coloured, 
kra  well  drawn,  and  give  a  good,  broad,  and  even  lively 
notion  of  the  leading  acenee  af  th*  BgUntoa  Spectacle,  is 
prefkeed  by  an  «  Historical  Sketch  of  OUvalry,"  wHtten 


la  a  light  and  popidarvda  i  aal  a  Jfeasoir  of  theBBdsat 
and  illustrious  Ctmily  of  th*  Lord  of  the  Tournament. 
To  theee  are  appended  a  miant*  *ceonnt  of  it*  progn** 
during  «  the  Three  Bsiny  days,"  and  of  the  rmxitn* 
dreasss  i  from  the  eostum*  of  th*  Quean  of  Beauty  to  that 
of  the  pipers  and  beef.4aters.  So  that,  on  th*  wliola, 
this  thin  royal  quarto,  with  ita  aolonred  illustrationa,  i* 
th*  aaost  eompkt*  Btak  qf  th*  Ttumament  which  ka« 
y*t  appaared.  Tha  drawing*  ar*  by  Mr  Oordoa,  and  w* 
so  full  of  truth  and  spirit,  though  met*  vude  •ntliaei^ 
that  on*  regret*  to  ***  th*m  *o  b*d*nb«d  in  th*  ooloar< 
ing;  a  iault  which  ought  and  might  aaiily  be  r*is*di*d. 

The  Proteetant  Exiles  <tf  ZiOerthal ;  their  Perte- 
eution*,  and  Empatriation  from  the  Tyrol. 
Tranalated  from  tha  Germsn,  by  J.  B.  Saun- 
ders. 

How  is  it  that  Protestantism  lands  to  increase  in  every 
country  ia  which  th*  Boasan  Catholic  religion  i*  «*tab> 
lished,  and  falls  off  only  in  Ireland,  where,  fbr  centuries, 
there  has  been  the  moet  extravagantly  endowed  Protestant 
Establishment  (in  relation  to  numbers  and  extent  of 
territory)  that  the  world  ever  beheld  P  There  must  be  • 
reason  for  this  state  of  things  ;  and  it  is  on*  not  diiBcalt 
to  discover.  The  above  question  is  *agge*ted  to  a*  by 
the  sabject-matter  of  th*  *iaaU  volume  named  alwva. 
In  Zillerthal,  a  valley  ofthe  Tyrol— a  Catholic  country 
—the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  or  of  purely  Bible  religion, 
broke  out  about  a  doian  years  ago  among  the  peasantry, 
without  any  intervention  whatever  of  priest  or  missionary, 
bnt  simply  fi«m  tha  people  themselves  reading  tha  Bible 
inherited  Aram  their  aneeators,  and  having  some  little 
comnureial  intercourse  with  Protestant  communiti**. 
As  the  Austrian  Government  would  not  toierata  thalT 
worship  in  ZUlarlhal,  they  reaolved  to  leave  theirfather* 
land,  which,  after  an  nnsatisfiwtory  negotiation  with  the 
Oovemment,  carried  on  for  more  than  tan  years,  tb«y 
ware  at  length  able  to  efllcct.  Tlie  Emperor  oflisred  them 
a  retreat  in  one  of  his  Protestant  States  (  but  thsy  chose 
to  remove  to  the  Fmssiaa  dominions,  the  King  of  Prussia 
being  willing  to  rsoaiva  and  protect  then.  Th*  work  i* 
d*voted  to  a  narratiT*  of  tha  hareticat  movemeaf  in 
ZUlerthal ;  the  social  and  religiaus  poeition  of  th*  people, 
until  tha  time  af  their  earigration  (  and  an  account  of 
tbair  pUgriaaag*  thraogh  Qermany,  an  their  rout*  to 
Sileeia.  The  anxiety  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  win  back 
tlMse  strayed  shsep  to  the  true  fold  was  very  great.  Be- 
yond the  great  htx  of  the  refusal  of  tlie  Government  to 
talarata  their  worship,  "the  peneeution  of  the  Zillatw 
thab"  waa  of  a  mild  character  indeed,  compared  with 
what  w«  have  been  aecnstomed  to  think  of  aa  persecution. 
Nearly  BOO  of  theae  people  ooftmlrn^  kft  their  country, 
n*t  that  they  might  aigoy  *ntin  fn*dom  of  worAlp^ 
not  to  hav*  tha  fta*  ch^c*  af  their  own  paiton  aad  taa*b« 
ers,  but  to  tranafe  th*mselva«  to  the  BiUtbUAed  Prelmt' 
ant  Ohwch  of  another  country.  When  a  Proteetant 
landlord  clsars  his  Irish  estates  of  CatboUo  peasantry 
on  aeoonnt  of  their  religion— clears  it  of  native  Irish, 
who  awnad  and  cultivated  the  *oil  fbr  centnri**  b*for« 
his  English  ancestors  obtained  s  grant  of  ita  coatseatad 
acre*— aa  on*  v*ntar**  to  call  that  p*n*cation.  Oh,  mo  I 
that  I*  BMMly  th*  l*gltimate  axerdee  of  proprietary  rightik 
Or  when  a  Proteetant  dirina,  with  piitol,  proctor,  and 
Peeler,  collect*  hi*  tith*.l*vy  from  a  poor  Catholic  famar, 
na  oae  call*  that  peraecutfon.  It  is  law— the  law  af  the 
land;  exactly  similar  ia  character  to  that  law  nader  which 
John  Tborogood  ie  now  immured  la  Cbelmafbrd  jail. 
On  th*  whale,  the  peiMtitiOM  af  the  ZUtethal  wihi  . 
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Ik*  nlifioii  of  the  country  and  the  Brbitraiy  character  of 
the  GoTemment  considered — was  of  a  mild  nature,  when 
compared  with  peraecntions  neater  iiome.  Proteatantiim 
«u  a  itartUnf  norelty  in  the  Tyrol  when,  in  1826,  thie 
aaemakmi  keney  braka  out ;  while  l»ra  the  Church  and 
the  State  liaTe  been  penecntin;  Proteetant  dissent  for 
(mluriea,  and  up  to  the  pAisingr  hoar.  Among  the  other 
peiMcati«MU  of  the  heretics  of  Zillerthal,  was  prohibi- 
tiaa  of  tba  rite*  of  marriage  and  burial — the  Tary  measure 
wkMi  tba  General  Assembly  of  tha  Church  of  Scotland 
Is*  ja*t  adopted  with  the  reeuaanl*  of  Strathhofie.  Of 
how  old  a  date  is  tl>e  English  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act, 
<f  the  pcraecutioii  of  the  poor  widow  for  setting  up  a 
toabstona  to  her  hniband's  memory,  and  hundreds  more 
sf  petseeationa— griarous  p*rseeations_in  our  Eccle*ias> 
ticalCoartsP 

The  Monk  and   the  Married  Man.      Bf  the 
Anthorew  of  "  Misrepresentation,"  "  Janet," 

&C. 

This  Norel  may  have  a  temporary  popnlaiity,  from 
Ike  No-Popery  tttntj  of  the  hour.  Yet  It  i*  not  the 
woikofa  bigot  The  authoress  (Julia  Rattary  Wad- 
diogton,  spinster,  or  matron  ?)  is,  on  the  contrary,  fully 
as  ssTcra  upon  cartain  CTangelicals  as  upon  the  Catho- 
lics I  though  the  story  terminates  with  the  conTsrsion  of 
a  Ugotted  Catholic  gentleman,  through  the  beautiftil  «- 
sjaple  of  his  Protestant  wllk,  and  the  discorery  of  the 
base  arts,  or  pious  fraudsj  of  priest*  and  Catholic 
digaltariaa.  The  CathoUa^  ire  imagine,  will  say  that 
tUi  aatlMV  misandeiatand*  or  misrapreeente  aom*  of 
ftrir  doctrine*.  Norel*  we  should  ihncy  the  last  place 
in  the  world  for  religions  controrersy.  Is  then  not 
oae  nook  to  be  left  in  the  domains  of  literature  for  quiet 
tnafoU  aqjoymant,  in  these  renewed  time*  of  England's 
tnaU**? 

Mueinge/or  the  Multitude.    By  S.  R.  O. 

We  haTe  here  a  small  bundle  of  rhymes,  by  a  clever 
tavB-brad  mechanic,  who  displays  qnick  parts,  though 
a*t  tail*  those  of  a  Burn*  or  an  Elliott,  and  who  has 
iUll  ■  good  deal  to  learn,  with— which  is  ever  tha  more 
ttBcolt  task  ft  great  deal  to  unlearn.  As  a  iaTourable 
I  et  lib*  Iftisiits*,  we  fimt*  this  llrely  «ongi_ 

TBE   WOBXIXQ  CLASSES,  0  I 

Co)B<^  then,  my  honest  grey-goote  qulU, 

Tboa  ehalt  capo**  the  lUlaele*, 
Aad  ahew  the  pride  that  linger*  (till 

In  rldi  men  and  their  palace*. 
Liat  to  a  bit  of  beggar's  rhyme, 

Ya  wealthy  lada  and  lasses,  0  ; 
la  hnmble  laya  I  ahig  the  praise 

or  aH  Ike  woriring  da****,  O. 
Chonu. 
God  blea*  the  working  dasses,  0 1 
God  aaT*  the  working  danee,  O I 
II»«dio  round  the  gloriau*  Mrand, 
God  mrt  Oe  working  ela**es^  O I 
Who  aoake  your  sweetly  plaintlT*  lut**, 

Tost  lacs*;  wig*,  and  boddtc**  s 
■once,  latins,  siDu,  and  wedding  suit*, 

TcH  me,  ye  gods  and  goddeese*  ? 
Te  dlaa-cyed  dandles,  know  ye  not, 

Whence  come  your  opera  glasses,  O ! 
Bnt  Mks  of  rank  ne'er  deign  to  thank 

Tkifv  flrtead*,  the  working  rlnmss,  O  t 
"Wh*  aaake  the  comba,  your  hair  that  partly 

If  aabura,  brown,  or  carroty  P  i 
WWnea  wme  the  clothe*  that  warm  your  heart% 

Which  are  a*  cold  a*  charity  ? 
T«  an  Jay*nd«Bt  on  tb*  poor, 

Jmvimrjhmt  that  paaae*;  O I 
AlllWMi  «<  wiKtb,  i9«i  tb*  earth, 

-    ■      ^       'iwotklDfctaMt^Ol 


The  Inaugural  Addrettet  ef  the  horde  Reetore 

of  Glaigow,  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 

University,  Sje.  SfC.    By  John  Barras  Hay. 

This  is  a  rery  handsome  volume,  elegantly  embellished, 

and  one  that  will  be  acceptable,  we  should  imagine,  to 

all  who  bare  been,  or  are  connected  with  the  Glasgow 

University.     At  one  time,   Glasgow   wu  famoo*  for 

learned  ProfiEetor* ;  of  late  it  ha*  been  more  celebrated 

fbr  eloquent  I^rd*  Rectors— all  of  them  eminent,  even 

among  the  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  one  or  two  (he 

foremost  of  living  men.     Need  we  name   Brougham, 

Campbell,  8taaley,{Peel,  Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  and  others  f 

In  this  volume  tha  inaugural  address  of  Mr  Henry  Cook* 

bum,  now  Lord  Cockburn,  appears,  for  tb*  flrst  time, 

in  print    It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that,  among  so 

many  accomplished  orators,  Burke  alone  should  have 

ftUed.    When  elected  Lord  Rector,  in  1783,  this  eUv 

quent  and  pnuitised  speaker  became  so  confused  that  lA 

abruptly  abandoned  the  attempt — "  unable  to  addre^," 

he  said,  "  so  learned  an  assembly.** 

3%e  Czar :   a  Romance  <tf  Hietorjf.     By  the 

Author  of  "Mannella,"  "the  Executioner's 

Daughter,"  &c.  &c. 

A  bright  and  animated  romance  is  "the  Czair,"  dis- 
playing knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid,  and  no  mean  artistic  skiU.  The  hero  of  the  ro* 
mance  is  the  monster,  Ivan  VassUivitch ;  and  a  more 
striking  picture  of  the  far-reaching  and  diabolical  inw 
flnenceeof  deepotism  has  seldom  been  produced  in  a  fic- 
tion than  this  sketch  of  his  caieer.  But  the  characters 
of  Ivan  and  his  satellites  are  no  fiction.  Truth  is  ev*n 
vriled  and  softened,  to  render  them  barely  toloable  to  the 
English  reader.  The  story  is  connected  with  Englidi 
symjmthic*,  by  the  introduction  of  the  English  physician  to 
the  Cxar,  and  hi*  daughter ;  and  the  ambassador  of  Eliza- 
beth (Sir  Thomas  Randolph)  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  The 
Court  of  Nicholas  will  not  greatly  relish  this  iaIthAil 
and  spirited  description  of  the  Court  of  Ivan  Vasallivitek, 
long,  in  every  way,  as  is  the  interval  between  them. 

The  Drama  of  a  Lyft.     By  Edmund  Reade. 

Author  of  "  Italy,"  and  "  The  Deluge." 
This  Is  a  Dramatic  Poem,  in  one  volume. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  SERIAL  WORKS, 
AND  NEW  EDITIONS,  &c  &o. 
A  DiciiOMiJiT  GxoasAPHiCAi.,  Statisticai,  and 
HisTOBiCAL.  By  J.  R.  M'Culioch,  Esq.  [Part  L  of  a 
work,  the  utility  of  which  will  be  at  once  adcnowledged, 
hu  ^>p««red,  and  one  for  which  the  author,  from  his 
previou*  investigatians,  may  be  piesnmsd  to  poises*  p*. 
culiar  qualiScatiODS,  While  compiling  the  Commercial 
Dictionary,  he  states  that  a  work  of  this  kind  was  kept 
in  view.  The  work  is  not  meant  to  be  too  discursive ; 
and,  as  it  is  intended  for  the  eepecial  use  of  Englishmen, 
due  space  and  pre-eminence  are  to  be  given  to  tha**  ob- 
jecu  otaemed  the  moet  important  to  them.  The  name  of 
the  compiler  is  a  guarrantee  fbr  the  general  correctnei*  of 
the  book,  and  for  as  great  accuracy  as  is  attainable  in  any 
undertaking  of  the  kind,] 

Tax  GtAseow  Popcuoi  Eitctclofxdia  or  Cov- 
TXmiATloHS  Lxxicoy,  Part  63d.  Three  more  number* 
are  to  complete  thi*  work.  That  before  us  is  supple- 
mental, and  contains  a  few  interesting  Scottish  biographie* 
— ^a  that  of  Gait,  Hogg,  Mn  Grant  of  Laggan,  &c,  Ice. 

Camabiait  Scwibt.  Part  L  Tb*  drawing*  by 
Baetlbtt  I  the  letter-press  by  N.  P.  Willi*.  [This 
work  U  exactly  In  the  style  of  Bartlett's  Swim^lmtd. 
Ths  Utanry  departmsi^t,  w  ftr  as  we  may  jttdg*>  i*  »• 


■&i^_L_ 
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tended  to  be  more  lyiiemntlc  than  is  ntu*l  in  anch  works. 
Tiiere  are  tereral  pretty  and  characfcrislic  view*  in  Part 
]• ;  ns  Bapidt,  near  the  village  of  Cedart  ;  Quebec  {  and 
a  Wiffttam  in  the  Ftreil,  witli  squaws,  canoes,  and 
other  acccMorics.] 

HiBTOaT  of  Kapoleov.  [The  memoir  published  by 
Tjai,  has  reached  tbe  thirteenth  part,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit ;  so  a  (rest  deal  stili  remains,  btfore  we  reach  the 
cypresses  of  8t  Helena.  The  work  is  almost  overlaid 
with  illustrations,  which,  from  tlie  sameness  of  the  sub. 
jects,  become  rather  tedious  by  repetition. 


TanTB  xoT  Favour,  or,  tbe  Pundamental  Fbiw- 
CIPLE  of  DissEXT,  EXAUIXED  by  a  Dissenter. 
ITbis  writer  baring  come  gently  round  himself,  and, 
trom  a  strict,  IwTing  become  a  rery  liberal.  Dissenter, 
almost  a  Chuichman,  but  a  Low-Church  Churchman, 
an  admirer  of  Lord  John  Russell,  bnt  not  of  the  Bishop 
6r  Exeter,  wishes  to  shew  cause  for  the  change  which  has 
come  OTer  his  opinions,  and  made  him  the  moderate 
friend  of  Establishments  and  Endowments.] 

Tbe  McmmT  Talks  of  the  Wise  Mek  of  Gotbail 
[A  reprint  of  an  old  ehap-iock,  long  known  under  tbe 
same  name,  with  Tarious  additions ;  but  much  inferior  to 
the  *<  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  of  the  same  kind,  oni^  so 
current  in  Germany  and  Scotland.] 

The  Akti-Cbeistiam  Character  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  fcc,  Itc  By  George  Troup  of  the  Montrote  Re- 
«Mie.  [Were  this  excellent  pamphlet,  which  contains  the 
heartfelt  sentiments  of  a  right.minded  and  earnest  man, 
not  so  Tcry  low-priced  as  to  be  within  CTery  one's  reach, 
we  should  certainly  feet  it  our  duty  to  make  copious  ex- 
tracts from  it.  As  it  is,  we  recommend  it  especially  to 
the  Christian  world;  to  those  who  profess  to  Iw  the 
Mends  of  the  widow  and  tbe  orphan,  tbe  poor  and  the 
needy;  bnt  who  will  not  interfere  to  procure  the  re- 
mission of  the  cruel  impost  upon  the  bread  of  ths  father- 
leu  and  the  poor,  because  that,  forsooth !  is  meddling 
with  politics,  and  religious  persons  have  no  business  with 
politics.] 

WBAT    PBI.I.BNBEBO  HAS  DONE  P0»  EDUCATION. 

[A  sensible  little  treatise,  written  by  a  friend  to  educa- 
tion, who  rightly  belisres  that  what  Fellenberg  has  dona 
in  his  own  country,  an  English  Fellenberg  might  do  in 
ours ;  and  who,  in  shewing  what  great  things  Fellenberg 
alone  has  accomplished,  earnestly  exhorts  his  own  conn, 
try  men  to  be  up  and  doing.] 


Tbe  Cbristian's  Book  op  Gxms.  [This  is  the 
|irettiest  selection  of  sacred  poetry  that  we  bare  seen  for 
s  long  while ;  and  the  Gem*  are  as  choice  as  their  setting 
ia  elegant.  No  belter  book-gift,  of  a  serious  character, 
can  be  offtted  to  a  yonng  person  than  this.] 


Walker's  Manlt  Exercises.  Sixth  Edition. 
[As  we  have  already  mentioned  this  work  with  tbe  ap- 
probation which  it  deserres,  we  hare  now  only  to  say, 
that  the  new  edition  is  beautifully  embellished  with 
plates  and  rignettes,  and  enriched  by  appropriate  addi- 
tions on  ralcrant  subjects.] 

Trk  Jesoit.  a  new  translation  of  Spindler's  norel, 
which,  is  not,  we  fear,  orrr  and  abore  requited.  [This 
Story  somewhat  condensed,  is  already  translated  for  tbe 
"Library  ofRomance."  It  is,  however,  a  work  of  coo- 
dderable  power,  and  not  nn worthy  of  being  again  preued 
upon  tbe  attention  of  English  romance  readers  and 
stiidents  of  the  Kience  of  bumian  nature.  Mot  that  we 
heliere,  that  howerer  the  Superiors  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  thought  and  acted,  they  erer  talked  in  this  style. 
The  present  anti.Cstholic  mania,  may  gire  interest  to  the 
kook,  though  not  of  a  healthy  kind.] 


Lite  of  WELLiiteTOM.  [Tbe  7th  and  8th  Parts  of 
Major  Jackson  and  Captain  Rockfiirt  Scott's  "  Life"  hare 
qppeaitd.    The  one  Part  brings  down  ths  History  of  the 


Peninsnlar  War  to  tht  affitir  of  Cindad  Soirigo,  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813.  Tbe  work  woald  be 
quite  as  accurately  entitled,  a  History  of  tbe  Peaiasnlar 
War,  as  a  Memoir  of  Wellington.] 

Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Spobts,  Part  VL  [Mr 
Blaina  this  month  treau  his  readers  with  tbe  exdtiot 
and  almost  romantic  sport  of  hawking ;  and  with  prinu 
of  hawks,  falcons,  and  the  birds  they  piey  upon,  and 
numerous  illustrations  of  that  aristocratic  amusemeBL 
Shooting,  as  a  Field  Sport,  is  commenced  in  tbispstt; 
and  the  author  is  erudite  and  sdentific  on  iu  Implmwits 
and  materials,  guns  and  gunpowder,  and  fire-aias  gtas- 

The  Indicator,  Part  I.,  and  Beaumoet  sal 
Fletcbeb>  WoBK,  Part  II.,  hare  been  added  to  Max. 
on's  handsome  reprints,  and  also  Captain  BASa 
Hall's  Entebtainin»  Votaoe  to  ths  Great 
Loo-Choo  Island.  [We  need  not  say  that  the  InA- 
color  is  one  of  the  pleaiantest  literary  sketch-books  ia  the 
language,  and  Leigh  Hunt's  most  popular  work.  It  is  ts 
be  completed  by  another  Part.] 


The  Pictorial  Sbakspbre,  Part  XVI.,  pt—ti 
tu  with  Othello,  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  accompanisd 
by  a  rariety  of  interesting  notes. 

Yarbell's  Bbitish  Birds,  Part  XVII.  bderotsd  ts 
the  Dovee  and  Phcatanti.  The  wood-cuts,  with  snlyeds 
so  diarming,  are  among  the  finest  in  this  ddightfal  wedu 


Ward's  Librart  of  Standard  Oitintt,  a  ralu- 
able  series,  has  pixidnced  The  Biblical  AKTiauiriES 
of  Dr  JoBN  Jabn.  [This  work,  originally  rery  balky, 
and  written  ia  German,  was  abridged  and  written  in 
I.atin  by  iU  author,  the  Professor  of  Oriental  History  in 
the  Unirersity  of  Vienna.  It  was  lately  translated  by 
Thomas  C.  Cpham,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  endlea 
Colleges  of  tbe  United  States,  and  is  re-printed  far  this 
Library.  It  is  a  book  esteemed  by  biblical  schoUn, 
and  in  its  present  form  it  it  one  that  will  be  fband  UgUy 
useful  to  biblical  students.] 

Mr  MacgilliTiay,  the  author]  of  BRirnB  Boss,  has 
published  a  brief  Manual  of  Geoloqy,  the  first  of  s 
series  of  elementary  scientific  treatises,  which  he  an. 
nounces. 

An  Englisk  Grabmaii,  edited  by  the  Rer.  Btaadtn 
Turner,  has  appeared. 

A  Grabiiar  of  French  Gramhars.  By  Mr  ds 
FIras,  Frtncb  master  ol  the  Euinburgh  High  SchoaL 
[A  careful  and  useful  digest,  which  will  fintn  a  aafr  and 
intelligent  guide  to  inexperienced  teacbet^  as  wall  as  la 
scholars.] 

The  Trutb  of  Retelation,  demonstiateA  by  sa 

appeal  to  existing  monumenu,  sculpture^  gems,  eoini^ 
and  medals.    By  John  Murray. 

Christian  Reasons  of  a  Membo-  of  the  Chwch  «i 
England  tdr  being  a  Reformer.  By  Ross  O.  Manglea,  Esf. 

Dbliciji  Litbrabia;  a  New  Volume  of  Table 
Tale.  [This  collection  of  lid-bits  is  made  by  thai 
great  compiler  Anon.  It  possesses  the  merits  of  rarity, 
brerity,  and  norelty,  which  is  saying  something  iisr  any 
consin-german  of  Joe  Miller.] 

Tbe  Sidxral  Heavens.  By  Thomas'Dick, LLD* 
Author  of  tbe  "  Christian  Philosopher."  [Or  Dick  its* 
well  known  by  bis  previous  estimable  treatises,  in  wbick 
science  is  systematically  taught,  though  popularly  iUas- 
trated,  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  say  much  of  an  instne- 
tire  work  on  a  great  subject,  but  which  does  not  aspirs 
to  originality  in  tbe  mode  of  treating  it.  Tbe  qwcula- 
tioa  and  discussion  bear  small  proportion  to  tbe  facts 
yet  the  tenor  of  the  work  is  perhaps  too  dlscunir*.] 
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On  (he  Infiutnee  of  Artificial  Light  in  Causing 
Impaired   Fition.      By   Dr    Jamea    Hunter, 
Sargeon  to  the  Eye  Diipensary  of  Edinburgh. 
Th<  nilject  of  thu  practical  trtatiw  ii  one  comlnf 
koack  more  or  Um  eloMly,  to  orcry  member  of  eociety 
kiTing  ejei,  and  ming  them  to  any  otefhl  purpoae  after 
natit.    We  beliere  that  «fce  ^eiaterioai  cffeettof  gae. 
ll|ht eo  the eyea  b  nolio  great  a«  ii  imagined  by  lome; 
lal  an  conriDced  that  Dr  Hunter  hai  hit  the  mark, 
vhoi  he  impute*  the  pernicious  conieqnencei,  not  to  the 
Mi  ef  good  gai-light,  but  to  that  ezcen  to  which  ita  eom. 
foatir*  ehaapnesi  tempti;  yet,eT«ryooe  reading  and  writ- 
iaf  by  gai-Ii|ftl,  for  any  length  of  time,  most  lure  more  or 
len  experienced  those  ioeonreniences,  or  bad  coniequaices, 
tke  cansta  of  which  are  here  investigated.     To  engraTen, 
eaapositon,  correctors  of  the  press,  females  employed  in 
Sm  needie-work,  and  many  other  classes  of  persons,  the 
iajiiTions  effisets  of  all  artificial  light  to  excess,  and  whers 
Tentilation    is  neglected,  must  be  still  greater  than  to 
stodenta.     Good  gas-light,  made  from  parrot  or  cannel 
eoal,  such  as  is  used  in  Edinburgh,  is  here  considered 
aaoog  the  least  hurtful  of  artificial  lights;   though  the 
iapars  kioda  made  from  sea  eoal,  as  in  London,  and  not 
prspsrly  puilad,  are  about  the  moet  noxious.     It  is  the 
kd  foalityjof  the  gas  wliich  baa  prerented  this  economical, 
thgsat,  and  convenient  mode  of  lighting  from  being  gene- 
ally  adopted  in  London,  and  which  has  Indeed  created  a 
vdi-ftonded  prejudice  against  its  use  in  private  houses. 
VHhont  the  aid  of  the  fignree,  we  could  not  accurately 
taavey  to  ear  readers  Dr  Hunter's  plans  either  for  ren- 
tOatioo,  whan  gas  is  need,  or  for  shades  fixed  on  lamps^ 
8i  a  protection  to  the  eyes;  which  last,  by  the  way,  as  a 
fnsnU  preaerratiTe,  he  imagine*  greatly  overrated.    We 
ilall^  haiwvrtr,  copy  out  his  description  of  a  reflector, 
vUch,  beiny  of  a  simple  kind,  he  considers  the  most  go- 
Boally  naefuL    The  nie*  of  it  an  to  add  to  the  bin* 
■js  which  are  found  deficient  in  all  artificial  light,  and 


to  abstract  the  red  and  yello*  rayt  tiiat  wra  finmd  in  tz> 
cm,  and  thus  improve  the  colour  of  artificial  light  |  aiu 
other  method  is  recommended,  hot  we  rest  oontrnted 
hen  with  what  is  the  most  generally  oseiul. 

AU  that  is  requisite  is,  to  provide  a  conical  icflector- 
the  Inner  surface  of  which  should  be  stained  or  painlad 
of  a  sky-blue  or  azure  colour;  this  refiector  must  be 
placed  round  the  flame  in  the  way  that  is  reprssented 
in  Pigurea,  kc.  lie.  [that  is,  ftstened  exaMly  ever  the 
lamp.]  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  ia,  that  all  tho 
light  passing  upwards  and  downwards  ia  interotpted  by 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  reflector ;  ita  red  and  yellow  loyi 
are  absorbed,  while  the  blue  ones,  reflected  downward^ 
an  made  to  combine  with,  and  improve  the  bad  colour 
of  the  light  p'roceeding  directly  from  the  flame.  The  r*« 
fleclon  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  material,  meh 

aa  ailk,  tinted  paper,  or  painted  metaL The 

most  durable,  and,  perhapa  the  beet,  an  mode  of  tia> 
plate  or  sheet-brass^  bronxed  on  the  outside,  and  palntad 
of  a  light  sky-blue  colour  on  the  Insid*. 

Dr  Hunter  also  suggesU  that  tho  cUmnoy*  and  shade* 
of  lamps  be  made  of  blue  tinted  glass,  when  tho  refiector 
above  deeeribed  would  be  inappropriate  or  inelegant,  u 
in  common  sitting-rooms ;  and  he  points  out  th*  natural 
consequence  that  the  blue  tinted  chimney  and  shade,  If 
used  along  with  the  bine  reflector,  would  more  completely 
gain  the  desired  end.  The  mode  of  flxing  these  reflecten 
is  represented  in  the  flguree,  and  is  easily  nudentood.  Dr 
Hunter  places  the  compantiva  purltyof  artificial  light  In 
the  following  order:— 1st,  Oil  Gas;  2d,  Naphtha;  3d, 
Sperm  Oil;  4th,  Coal  Gas,  as  made  in  Edinburgh  from 
the  best  parrot  coal ;  6th,  Wax ;  6th,  Spermaceti ;  and 
coarse  oils  and  dipped  candles  he  placee  lowest  in  the 
scale.  All  coloured  light  is  injurious  but  bine  the  least 
so;  red  is  the  wont  of  all,  both  from  the  strength  ef 
the  nys  and  their  heating  power. 

But  we  leav*  this  sensible  and  ralnable  treat!**  to  the 
reader,  aware  that  the  sntject  is  one  that  most  excite 
general  attention  while  men's  tjm  an  pradoos  to  than. 


POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


PARLIAMENT. 
NoTBnra  ha*  occurred  dnriog  the  month  to  induce  os 
te  change  tlie  opinion  we  exprewed  in  our  last  number, 
that  BO  harm  would  ensue  to  the  country,  were  Parlia- 
■at  at  its  rising  to  adjourn  over  next  year.  Little  or 
asiUagha*  been  done,  from  which  the  People  will  derive 
say  benefit ;  bat,  as  usual,  additions  have  been  weekly 
aads  to  their  burdens.  Last  year,  the  excess  of  expendi- 
tan  over  income,  was  one  million  and  a  half.  This 
year,  owing  to  the  distressed  state  of  trade  and  of  the 
eanatry  genanlly,  the  deficiency  will  be  mnch  greater. 
If  new  tazee  most  necessarily  be  Imposed,  we  hope 
sa  addilioa  to  the  buul-tax  will  not  be  overlooked.  Last 
year,  the  amy  waa  inereaasd  by  6,000  men,  on  ac- 
(anat  ef  the  Canadian  war ;  this  year,  it  has  been  in- 
snasfd  a;eOO,  on  acorantof  the  Chinese  war.  Then  are, 
at  nwuil,  14,000  troops  of  the  line  in  Canada ;  and  eon- 
MertBf  that-— taking  into  view  all  expenses — each  soldier 
«*s*  £\0%,  the  retention  of  tliat  mlsenble  dependency, 
vhWb  will  be  taken  tnm  us,  or  revolt,  whenever  we 
bsM  aenrtehad  it  safilciently,  costs  the  people  of  this 
y,  for  soidien  ahme,  nearly  one  million  and  a  half 
The  most  important  business  which  has  been 
la  Uie  present  session  of  Parliament,  is  the 
ef  a  select  committee  "  to  inquire  into  the 
^  on  the  drculation  of  the  country  by  var- 
eatabUshments  ianing  notes  payable  on 
la  thf  discassion  which  ensued,  the  obeer- 
■  «f  Mr  Hiaae  and  SlrB.  Peel  were  alone  worthy 
of  IMMirit.  The  former  i^  that  he  con*id«nd  U 
afc  XaOCVb—TOK.  Til. 


eesential  to  the  ntlUty  of  the  inquiry,  that  th*  qvaatiMi 
whether  the  currency  was  on  a  sound  liasis  or  not,  should 
be  open  to  discussion  in  the  committee.  He  certainly 
entertained  a  very  different  opinion  now  from  that  which 
he  had  formerly  held,  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  of 
this  oonntry.  In  Prance,  where  the  dreulatlng  i«<Mlhim 
had  been  almost  entirely  metallic,  since  179 1«  then  had 
been  little  variation  in  the  exchanges,  and  mndi  satis, 
faction  on  ths  part  of  the  People.  Since  I7S1|  then  had 
been  only  two  pamphlets  published  in  Prance  on  tiie 
subject  of  the  currency  ;  whereas  he  had  been  informed 
that  Mr  Richardson  of  CornhiU  had  himself  published 
no  fower  tlun  tm>  thmaand  pamphlets  on  the  cnrrsney 
question,  within  the  last  two  yean  and  a  halt  Mr 
Hume  declared  himtdf  almost  a  convert  to  having  no- 
thing but  a  metallic  currency.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not 
think  that  Parliament  could  conaent  to  an  inquiry  which 
had  the  currency  for  its  basis,  without  leading  many  to 
suppose  that  the  present  system  #as  no  longer  to  ha 
maintained ;  and  he  for  one  declared  that,  however  plansi. 
hie  might  be  the  reasoiu  for  entering  into  such  an  inves- 
tigation. Parliament  had  condnsively  determined  on  a 
metallic  cnrreney,  and  on  the  preaent  standard  of  value. 
The  qneation  of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  in  all  eases,  is  making  a  slow  but  steady  progress. 
Oar  very  decided  opinion  is,  that,  under  no  circumstances 
wiiatever,  is  one  man  or  set  of  men  entitled  to  take  the 
life  of  another.  Whether  tbe  pimishment  of  death,  thttc- 
fore,  be  more  or  less  efficacious  than  other  pnnishment*, 
is  a  point  which  we  consider  It  unnecessMT  to  diaeaa*. 

Y 
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W«  an  much  inclined  to  think  that  Itatli  i«  not  th* 
pBBifliment  whlcti  gmt  criminal*  fear  most,  and  tliat 
tiltNfbn  it  i«  not  tlM  moM  efiMstwkl  in  nprewipf  crim*. 
Againtt  capital  pnnialinienta  manlcind  have,  in  all  agn 
and  in  all  coantriet,  revolted.  Wliile  eTcry  otiier  per- 
fon  eonnacled  «ritli  tlia  pnnislment  of  criminali  lai 
baen  Iwld  in  reqiect  by  tlie  people,  the  ezeeutioner— the 
laat  oiBcer  of  the  law,  th*  oomman  hangman — hai  Ixen 
««iv«naU7  loathed,  and  hit  penon  baa  hardly  trer  been 
•aft  Amn  the  atucki  of  the  popnlaee.  A.  lyitea  of  law* 
which  brinp  thoe*  who  art  intnutad  with  the  ezfeatioa 
tf  then,  aren  while  they  remain  nnqarationably  within 
(be  atrict  limiu  of  their  own  duty,  into  contempt  and 
tfiigiitt,  cannot  itand  on  any  lure  foandation.  Bat  an 
aalifbtaned  Home  of  Commoni  thinlu  otherwiae.  When 
Mr  Kwart,  on  the  6th  of  March,  moved—''  That  it  ii 
tzpadiant  that  tii*  paniahment  of  death  ahoold  l>e  al>o. 
llibad,"  the  ninta  and  the  ilnnen — the  unhanged  of  every 
oted—jrined  together,  and  defeated  the  motion  by  161  to 
M.  Thia,  however,  ii  a  gain  on  the  laat  division.  Let 
Mr  Ewart  go  on,  and  iucceu  ia  certain. 

A(  w*  anticipated  at  the  outtet  of  the  quarrel  between 
ibe  Commoni  and  the  Qaeeo'i  Bench,  the  former  have 
been  forced  to  yield.  A  little  more  hittorieal  reading 
■tight  have  laTed  Lord  John  Ruuel  the  bamility  of  hie 
4«laat  t  for  ha  would  have  fofind  ihaf,  In  all  previoua 
(uarrela,  th*  courta  of  law  cam*  off  victoriona.  Whether 
^e  a««nj)<  to  legitlatf  will  ancceed  any  better  than  tht 
attempt  to  brow-beat,  ii  exceedingly  doubtful  It  it  not 
^kely  that  the  Houie  of  Lordi  will  be  inclined  to  giV* 
any  aid  to  the  Commoni  in  extricating  tiiemielvei  from 
the  Mm  potition  in  which  they  ttand.  At  all  eventa, 
thf  ytadifament  (n  which  the  'Wbigt  have  placed  tbe<n- 
aBJ[Tei  it  miurable.  They  are  forced  to  appeal  to  that 
j^onie  which,  only  a  few  yean  ago,  they  declared  a 
nuiiance,  by  every  organ  they  poneued — for  protection 
againit  gtoclcdale;  in  the  perAct  Icnowledge  that  Stoclc- 
dale  ia  itimnlatod  and  aided  in  hit  procaedlnga  by  many 
Hiiiiflnt  «i*mb«rt  «f  that  body  to  wtaota  lUeld  thay  ap- 
peal for  protection  againit  the  comuion  law. 


THE  CORK  LAWS. 

Thk  CotX  Law  AoiTATioN  goet  on  well  In  England ; 
for  there,  the  worlcing  ciaitet  have  had  the  lenif 
to  join  the  middle  daat,  and  carry,  or  at  leait  attempt 
to  carry,  one  ttep  of  practical  Retbrm,  the  obtaining  of 
cheap  food;  which,  we  mutt  fairly  admit,  appeaia  to  nt 
to  be  of  mare  contequence  to  the  maitet  tlian  cheap  gam- 
^nga  I  for,  to  oar  certain  Icaowladge,  plethora,  in  any  of 
}tatbap«%  it  not  the  diiease  of  wliich  worliing  men  have 
•f  late  yeara  died.  Th*  Charter  it  deairable,  merely  b^^ 
famt,  if  it  were  obtained,  no  indtutriona  man.  In  any 
isnk  of  tociaty,  need  want  either  brealiAnt,  dinner,  or 
tapper.  Tiiit  it  all  tiut  can  be  made  of  th*  Charter, 
•nd  there  it  Utile  chance  of  carrying  the  Chaittr  ftgr  tome 
time ;  bat  the  objectt.  which  the  worlung  clatie*  with  to 
f  btai%  can  be  ^ucb  more  eaaily  aecnred  in  another  way. 
The  middle  dattt*  have  gained  two  great  objectt  of  late 
l«aia  for  themidTet  and  the  community  geaerally,  by 
inanagwieiit :  the  redaction  of  newspaper  taxation,  and 
the  ptnnysMMt.    L«t  the  wyrliing  datiet  take  a  letaon. 

The  great  body  oJF  the  people  of  this  country  are  igno- 
lant  of  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  they 
Uv«.  Tfa«^  thinlt  it  it  a  monarchy — a  ''  limited  mo- 
«uchy."  tt  ia  to  in  appearance,  and  limited  enough  it 
)■  ooquettionablyi  hat  the  truth  it,  tliat  the  real  power 
«f  the  coonUry  iteentled  in  a  fow  of  the  great  arittocratic 
£iitiU«*.  W«  belitre^  that  oat  of  Venice,  there  aerer  waa 
«  more  complete  oligarchy  than  exitta  ia  thit  country.  The 
Qneen  It  merely  their  tenrant ;  and  to  they  treat  her  on 
eyary  oocation.  Ofthitheartlcai,iycopliantith  oligarchy, 
which  iniultt  the  Throne,  and  tramplea  on  the  People  by 
taints  the  Com  Lawi  are  at  once  the  opprf  brium  and 
^e  tnpport  Ai  long  at  they  ezitt,  no  improvement  of 
the  cyoititution  or  extentioa  of  the  iqSrage,  none  of  the 
«bjeclt  for  which  the  body  of  the  People  are  itriviug,  can 
be  tacnr*<U  The  Com  Lawt,  by  giving  Wfaltb,  influ- 
V^  p«wwi  i»  Om  gnat  panopi;  ^  aboiit 


HKHLAND  DESTITOrrOK. 
T4V  Huxax  RacB  x  Nuibaxcb  iit  tub  NoaTK. — 

The  periodical  cry  qf  dettitution,  a*  we  predicted  laat 
year,  has  again  been  raised  by  the  Highland  lairdi ; 
but,  apparently  aihamed  again  to  come  a-begging  to 
their  louthem  neigklMun  for  tubecriptioni,  which 
eveptqaUy  reach  their  own  pocltett  in  the  thape  of 
rente,  tl)e  attacli,  thit  yfar,  it  oq  the  pnblio  treatory, 
for  fund:  to  uport[tbe  peasantry  from  their  eetlttf— paa- 
lantry  who  are  better  entitled  to  a  subsistence  from  the 
soil  on  which  Providence  has  placed  them,  tlian  any 
chieftain  or  laird  in  ail  the  Highlands,  be  his  tides  or 
•tiatea  what  they  may.  Wa  take  some  endit  ta  oataaivea 
fOf  compelling  the  grefdy  Highland  ariatocracy  tochaaaa 
the  mode  of  their  attack  on  the  money  of  thf  pqblic  ;  for 
our  articles,  in  former  years,  found  extensive  circulation  ia 
the  newspapers,  particularly  in  those  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, where,  from  the  more  extensive  intercourse,  the 
Highl^ders  and  the  stat*  of  the  Highlands  are  b«tlcr> 
known  tbaq  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Bat  the  prtgaBt 
of  emigration  it  equally  futile  with  the  begging  tcbemea 
which  have  hitherto  lieen  resorted  to.  No  money  which 
could  by  any  possibility  be  spared  ftt>m  the  pabtic  rave- 
nue,  supposing  there  were  a  snrplui,  and  acta  deliciency, 
could  produce  any  permanent  ben^t  to  tha  Highlander*.' 
An  emigration  of  anything  lot  than  100,000  waaid  aot 
do  any  good  ;  and  i)t  it  baa  been  found,  by  expari- 
ence,  that  £20  a-head  ia  the  least  sum  at  wliich  au  indivi- 
dual— taking  qien,  women,  and  children,  at  an  average—. 
can  be  removed  from  Britain  to  Canada,  tut  mMm* 
would  be  required  for  the  foist  body  of  emigranta.  To 
remove  fewtr  than  100,000,  would  b«  merely  throwiof 
away  money;  for,  aa  Lord  Selkirk  baa  tiMwa  in  hU 
Observations  on  Emigration  from  tha  Higt^aatli^  any  voiA 
which  would  be  created  by  the  removal  of  a  few  thousanda, 
would  very  speedily  be  filled  up,  and  the  process  of  ex. 
porting  the  natives  of  tha  Highland  gleaa  would  require 
to  be  annually  renewed. 

\t  if  •  lenurltabla  thing,  tha|  U  in  vtXj  tf  \/f»» 
ye^rt  that  the  Higblaqd  lairdi  have  discovered  that 
the    peaiantry  on    their    ettates  are  a   nuisance,   and 
that    they  are   worthy  of   being  placed    only   in   tha 
tame  category  with   blind  puppiet,  rats,  and  mice    . 
flt  onlyto  b«  drowned — afotawhichhat  befoUeaaamaay. 
of  the  unfortunate  emigrants  to  Canada,  in  their  patsago 
(Q  that  country,  from  the  unseaworthy  condition  of  tha 
vessels  in  which  they  were  despatched.  Half  a  century  ago^ 
the  compU^nt  of  the  lairds  was,  that  their  tenantry  and 
peasantry  eould  not  b*  kept  at  horn*.     In  the  number  of 
the  EdinbuTgh  Magamint  for  November,  1773,  w*  And 
It  itated  that  « the  emlgratioat  &vm  the  Highlands  atiU 
increaaai    On  the  i6th  of  last  month,  2S0  parwMW  aaUad 
fhiot  the  Vrith  of  Dornoch  for  New  Yarfc.    Anatkar- 
vtttel  is  loading,  with   the  sam*  cargs^  for  Oaralioa. 
About  the  tame  time,  360  emigranta  aaiHd  froia  Vvt% 
George,  and  380  of  the  M'Oopaldt  of  Glangairy  and  tha 
neighboaring  dttlrict*  from  Fort  Wiiliiun.''    At  tW 
potiod  the  throwing  of  handrtdi  of  aaaall  foriM  into  «M^ 
to  form  an  extentive  theep  walk,  had  not  hegnn,  «r,  *t 
lean,  had  made  little  progreti  in  th*  North  and  WmK 
Highlands ;  and  hence  tha  lairds  feared  that  (htir  MMai 
would  foil  by  tha  extent  to  which  th*  *migratloa  of  their 
tenantry  was  likely  to  be  carritd.    At  that  tiaM,  hwrta* 
of  the  oompetit^  for  forma  which  naw  pi«failt«<liti)^ 
it  araa  ixceedingly  diOcolt  to  get  •  fonn  l«t  to  »  ^a^ 
specuble  tenant" — that  i^  to  a  tenant  fcoat  whoilt  iIm 
rent  can  b«  drawn,  whether  the  aoU  yictda  it  w  avt. . 
Instead  of  the  landtordt  reotiving  oAra  in  huadifdala^ 
every  farm  out  of  Irate,  they  were  otMUr  tha  n«e**(tty.  «f- 
beeeeching  the  tenantry  to  take  their  forata    Wo  p«a> 
miae  this  explanation,  in  oi;d«r  to  make  oor  MKt  twp* 
from  the  above  magasiae  (for  tlte  month  of  Jaaoacjr* 
1774)  intelligibl*:— "The  emigration  ftoat  tha  Higiita»4« 
and  Western  Islet  itiU  cuntinuet  t«  b«  th«  *Mki«ol  ^  jw. 
pviur  oomplttini.    Th«t«  «omp|aint«  have  ewa  rcaeheA 
the  Thron*.    In  conteqoenoa  of  which,  ordara  have  haam 
sent  down  for  an  exact  state  of  the  nwabw,  taa^  and 
age*  of  those  who  hav*  emigratad  ftwn  North  Bci> 
tain   within   theta  two    yaan  I    ftvn   which    il    »■ 
cwctn«M  Att  (hit  mbjuct  wU  1  h«*(w«  th*  «lgMl  aC> 
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PirUunentur  deliberation  the  enning  aealon.  The 
notioii  of  the  itrict  connexion  between  population  and 
national  intereit,  Urer?  generally  receired.  In  the 
Highland*,  agricaltnre  ii  little  nndentood  and  ]ea  en- 
CDoraked.  The  mannfactarea  in  the  Highlands  are  nei- 
ther nnmerone  nor  extentire.  For  want  of  proper  in. 
dtement*  to  indoatry,  the  people  hare  acquired  an  habi- 
tsal  Indoleocr.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  rapacity 
and  illiberal  Tiews  of  lome  of  the  landed  gentlemen,  may 
be  a  principal  caoie  of  thi*  uncomfortable  situation  of 
the  brare  bnt  poor  and  dispirited  Highlandera.  But 
whaterer  be  the  canie,  God  forbid  that  statutory  latet 
$kmM  €ver  be  eruutedfor  the  purpose  ofprevenling  any 
»em  fnm  Uammg  Ai»  native  country''  Here  we  hare 
the  Highland  lairds  applying  to  the  Crown  to  prohibit 
emigration  ;  now,  sizty>six  years  later,  we  hare  them 
i^g  ali  their  efforts  with  the  Ooremment  to  furnish 
fonds  for  their  compulsory  exportation — for,  to  call  it 
emifraHoH,  that  is,  going  away  volnntarily,  is  downright 
aioclcery.  The  forced  ejection,  by  the  military,  of  the 
people  from  the  Marchioness  of  Sutherland's  estates,  in 
18M  and  1891,  and  from  the  island  of  Harris,  no  later 
than  last  year,  is  a  decisive  proof  how  far  A'om  a  volun- 
tary operation  the  emigration  of  a  Highlander  is. 

About  fbrty  years  ago  only,  the  Highland  Society  set 
Itaelf  seriously  to  work  to  prevent  emigration ;  and  seve- 
ral reports  on  the  subject  were  presented  to  the  Society. 
h  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  the  dread  of 
the  Highlands  l>elng  depopulated  by  emigration,  that 
Lord  Selkirk  published,  in  1806,  his  1>oo)t  on  Emigra- 
fion  :  hi*  eighth  chapter  is  headed,  "Emigration  has  no 
ptrmaneni  ijgteet  on  population ;"  and  of  the  facts  by 
which  he  esublishes  his  proposition,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing spedmens : — f  By  the  returns  made  to  Dr  Webster, 
in  ihe  year  17&6,  the  seven  parishes  of  the  Isle  of  Skye 
contained  11,262  inhabitants.  By  those  to  Sir  John 
Sindair,  between  1791  and  1794,  14,470.  Some  time 
after  Dr  Webster's  enumeration,  the  emigrations  com- 
■enred,  and,  since  the  year  1770,  have  been  frequent 
.  and  of  great  Amount.  A  gentleman  of  ability  and  ob- 
aervatioii,  whose  employment  In  the  island  gave  him  the 
bat  opportunities  of  observation,  estimates  the  total  num- 
ber who  emigrated,  between  1772  and  1791,  at  4,000.  The 
Bomlierwho,  during  the  same  period,  went  to  the  lowcouih 
try  of  Scotland,  going  ia  a  more  gradual  manner  and  excit- 
ksg  less  attention  conid  not  be  so  well  ascertained  ;  but, 
ftnsi  eoBcnrring  circumstances,  he  considers  0,000  as  the 
least  at  which  they  cap  possibly  l>e  reckoned."  At  pre- 
sent the  population  of  Skye  is  not  under  22,000,  although 
anigration,  and  removal  to  the  low  country  has  greatly 
iacrs  aaed  of  late  years,  <<  Another  instance,"  says  his 
iioHahip,  "i*  quoted  by  Mr  Irvine  in  his  '  Inquiry  into 
the  Canse*  and  Eflects  of  Emigration.'  It  was  com. 
Biroicated,"  he  says,  "  by  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable 
veracity,  who  relates,  frfm  his  personal  knowledge,  that 
ha  YfM,  a  place  on  tlie  west  coast  contained  1900  In- 
kaMtants^  of  whom  600  emigrated  the  same  year  to 
AaaericB.  In  I80I  a  census  was  taken,  and  the  same  spot 
e—tahted  1967,  tbongh  it  had  ftimished  eighty-seven  men 
tat  the  army  and  aavy,  and  not  a  single  stranger  settled 
Ih  H.**  Have  the  Highland  lairds  any  fhcts  to  contradict 
than  t  If  they  have  not,  what  an  abuse  of  the  public 
mmmtf  inHiM  it  be  to  employ  it  in  encouraging  emigra- 
flok  frMB  the  Highlands  ;  and  how  absurd  is  it  to  look 
ftr  a^T  (Aectnal  relief  to  Highland  destitution,  we  had  al- 

1^4  relief  from  Highland  beggary,  from  emigration. 

I  U  will  be  said  that,  though  it  might  have  been 

'  In  prrveat  emigration  from  the  Highlands  in  1774 
4m  MM^  it  may  be  qnile  proper  to  encourage  It  now ;  and 
WmU  eta  the  people  of  Sngland  and  Ireland  to  pay  for 
H^Ib  nislar  to  ntee  tiie  rents  of  the  Highland  lairds,  or, 
k  ia  Use  same  thing,  to  save  them  contributing  for  the 
'<  mt  tk«  poor  who  cultivate  thdr  estates  ;  because 
i  baa  ineraased  so  much  in  the  intervaL  Bat 
t,  in  tmtk,  very  little  increase  of  the  High- 
itry.  The  lowrate  of  increase  will  beslrikingly 

t  ky  eoBtraaling  the  population  of  a  few  of  our  towns 
J  MM  or  two  Highland  conntiei,  at  three  different  per- 
M%  I7M>  IMl,  wd  1831. 


na. 

leoi. 

ini. 

Edinbargb, 

.        67,165 

82,660 

162,4(>3 

Glasgow,    . 

.    23,646 

77,366 

202,426 

Aberdeen, 

16,736 

27,608 

68,019 

Paisley,      . 

.      4,820 

31,179 

67,466 

Dundee, 

12,427 

26,084 

46,356 

Perthshire, 

126,149 

126,366 

142,894 

Sutherland, 

23,187 

23,117 

26,618 

We  beg  the  petitioners  to  Parliament  fbr  funds  to  ex. 
port  the  Highland  peasantry  from  their  estates,  to  Inquire 
how  it  has  happened  that,  while  the  manufacturing  towns 
maintain  new  ten  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  they 
did  eighty  years  ago,  in  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort^ 
except  at  comparatively  distant  intervals,  such  a  county 
as  Sutherland  Or  Perthshire  cannot  support  a  populatioa 
augmented  by  only  one-tenth  part,  but  that  they  every 
year  come  a-begging  to  the  south  for  the  means  of  keep- 
ing them  from  absolute  starvation.    Such   a  state  qf 
things  is  an  absolnte  disgrace  to  every  Highland  pro- 
prietor, be  he  Gael  or  Saxon.    If  there  is  any  sincere 
wish  to  remove  it,  let  the  only  practicable  plan    be 
adopted.    Let  the  petitioners  take  the  advice  which  has 
been  so  often  and  so  long  tendered — establish  in  the 
north  manufactures,  especially  of  woollens,  for  which  the 
Highlands  aflfbrd  numerous  situations  as  fhvourabl*  at 
least  as  Hawick  or  Galashiels.    Until  this  be  done,  no 
money  should  be  given  to  encoarage  Highland  emigra> 
tion  :  it  will  do  no  good :  the  moft  of  it  will  find  its  way 
into  the  laiids'  pockets  in  the  shape  of  rents,  and  any 
void  which  may  be  created  will  be  speedily  filled  np, 
either  by  the  increaaing  population  or  by  immigration 
from  Ireland.    What  folly,  indeed,  is  it  to  compel  the 
people  to  leave  Scotland,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  Irish 
are  annually  settling  In  It  t    Is  it  worth  while  to  expend 
money  in  removing  one  race  of  Celts,  to  make  way  for 
another  ?    At  all  events,  if  there  is  to  he  any  emigration 
at  the  pnblic  expense,  let  it  be  an  emigration  of  the 
lairds,  not  of  the  peasantry:  the  latter  are  of  some 
use,  whaterer  may  be  said  of  them  ;  besides,  they  have 
the  best  right  to  the  soil — that  of  prior  occupancy} 
and  there  Is  no  principle  of  justice,  or  law,  or  oommon 
sense,  which  demands  that  the  peasantry  ought  rather  to 
be  removed  from  the  soil  on  which  they  were  bom,  than 
their  lairds  from  the  estates  which  they  have  acquired  by 
purchase  from  those  who  had  no  better  right  to  them  than 
the  peasantry  now  have.     Herding  sheep  may  not  be  a 
very  intellectual  or  high  employment,  bat  it  is  at  least 
as  mnch  so  as  riding  after  a  fox ;  and  It  Is,  at  all  events, 
much   more  usefuL     We  cannot  conclude  without  re- 
minding our  English  readers,   that,  in  the  Highland 
parishes,  poor  rates  are  all  but  unknown ;  and  that  the 
treatment  received  by  English  paupers,  under  the  new 
act,  would  be  considered  by  the  poor  Highlanders  as 
fit  for  a  prince.     Let   the  lairds,   therefore,  pat  their 
hands  into  their  own  pockets,  before  they  ask  for  assist- 
ance Axim  others.    They  say  they  have  no  money ;    bat 
there  is  an  easy  mode  of  raising  it.  Let  them  petition  Go. 
vemment  for  an  act  of  Parliament,  empowering  the  Trea- 
sury to  lend  them  a  sofficient  capital  t9  establish  manu- 
ihctares  on  their  estates,  and  declaring  the  capital  thu« 
lent  a  harden  preferable   to  all  others — prior  or  pos. 
terior on  the  entailed  and  unentailed  estates,  and  bind- 
ing the  Treasury  to  transfer  the  debt  thus  created  with, 
in  six  months,  for  ^nch  price  as  can  be  got  for  it,  to 
individuals.    The  last  provision  we  consider  essential, 
lest  the  loan  undergo  the  fate  of  the  West  India  rman. 
cipation  fund,  and  the  million  lent  to  the   Irish  Epis* 
copal  clergy.    With  such  an  act  there  will  be  no  difflculty 
in  raising,  in  Scotland  alone,  as  much  money,  at  three 
per  cent.,  as  will  transport  the  whole  Highland  popula- 
tion, from  the  highest  chieftain  to  the  lowest  gillie,  to 
America ;  or  to  establish  In  the  Highlands,  within  a  tw 
years,   manufacture*    more  than    sufficient  to   employ 
doable  their  present  population.     We  cannot  see  who 
can,  with  any  decency,  abject  to  such  a  scheme;  not  eer. 
tainly  the  lairds,  whose  ptopotie*  are,  according  to  thelf 
own  account,  sadly  deteriorated  by  the  present  snperfia. 
00*  population  vegetating  In  idlmeu  on  their  estate*; 
not  the  haixa  of  entail  in  expectancy,  whose  propertia* 
,1»W  kl.tiNnkff  .Mk«M«l4i  W»  fl»  mortiajeee,  wboN 
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Mcnrltr  muft  !>«  btnefiled  by  CTCrytbtnc  irhich  enriches 
their  debtoii.  Let  as  aee  if  thii  or  any  each  echeme 
will  be  adopted  bjr  the  annul  petilionen  for  aid  to  the 
destitute  Hlfhlunders.  If  not,  ersn  the  meanest  High, 
lander  that  wears  a  kilt  will  know  what  to  think  of 
them. 

TSB-TOTALISM  OK  TaxpEKANCl.— We  have  been 
attacked  by  a  tee-tolaller,  and  accused  of  humbur. 
Ignorance,  wrong-headedness,  and  so  on,  for  ezpreasing 
an  opinion  in  our  last  Magazine  that,  if  French  winee 
Were  allowed  to  be  imported  at  a  low  ad  valortm 
duty,  it  would  check  intemperance.  The  foundation  of 
our  opinion  is  this,  that  people  must  drink  something, 
and  tew  drink  water  when  they  can  get  anything  better. 
The  weaker  the  liquid,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  intoxi. 
cation.  Men  do  not  sit  down  to  get  drunk.  They  sit 
down  to  convene,  to  drink  a  liquid  which  is  agreeable  to 
their  palate ;  and,  if  they  sit  too  long,  intoxication  comes 
on  Imperceptibly,  and  without  the  will  being  at  all  con- 
sulted in  the  matter.  Ercn  the  tee-totallers  must  drug 
themselTes  with  tea  or  coffee,  which  are  as  highly 
ttimnlant  to  some  constitutions  as  Frsnch  wines  ai«  to 
others. 

We  were  not  ignorant  that  the  analysis  of  chemists 
•hewed  that  about  one  half  of  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of 
port  was  spirits  of  a  greater  strength  than  Is  commonly 
used :  but  we  were  perfectly  aware,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience as  well  as  that  of  others,  that,  if  wine  contained 
the  alcohol  which  appeared  from  the  analysis,  its  intezi> 
eating  effect  was  greatly  diminished  by  Its  onion  with 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  wine.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  a  great  pro* 
portion  of  the  alcohol  is  not  formed  during  the  analysis. 
It  is  a  question  not  yet  decided,  whether  the  alcohol 
drawn  off  by  distillation  was  In  that  form  in  the  wine, 
or  only  the  constitnesit  parts  of  alcohol,  Tiz„  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  that  they  are  combined  in  the 
proportions  necessary  to  form  alcohol  during  the  process 
of  analysis.  Though  whisky  Is  made  out  of  malt,  there 
Is  no  alcohol  in  the  malt,  but  saccharine  matter  only, 
which  is  converted  into  alcohol  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. .  In  the  case  of  port  and  sherry,  brandy  is 
added  to  them  for  the  British  market ;  but  there  is  no 
fear  of  these  wine*  being  CTer  made  so  cheap  as  to  become 
the  habitual  beverage  of  the  common  people  None  of 
the  Piench  wines  are  mixed  with  brandy,  and  the 
strength  of  the  lower-priced  French  wines  need  not 
alarm  any  one.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  they  are  so  stimu- 
lant as  strong  tea  and  coffee,  which  the  tee-totallers  con- 
sider they  may  drink  of  any  strength,  and  in  any 
quantity.  The  tee-totallers  have  our  good  wishes  for 
their  success ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that,  in  these  north- 
ern latitudes,  they  will  ever  get  any  large  proportion 
permanently  to  abstain  from  stimulating  liquids ;  and  we 
have  some  doubt  if  it  is  desirable.  We  have  a  strong 
opinion  that  a  labouring  man  would  be  kept  in  better 
health  if  he  had  a  bottle  of  good  ale  every  day,  than  if  he 
were  to  drink  any  quantity  of  tea  the  tee-totaller  chose 
to  furnish  him.  To  such  a  man  the  tea  is  sheer  waste. 
Any  benefit  he  gets  from  such  a  potation  arises  merely 
from  the  heat  of  the  water,  and  from  the  sugar  and 
mUk. 

TRADE  AND  MANCFACTUREl 
It  was  expected  that  business  would  revive  in  the 
Spring  t  but  the  accounts  from  all  districts  are  all  but 
unanimous  in  representing  trade  as  extremely  flat. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  the  long-continued  de- 
pression. Among  the  mercantile  men  themselves  the 
most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  arises  from  the  restric- 
tions on  trade,  and  particularly  from  the  Com  Laws, 
which  render  provisions,  as  well  as  all  other  articles,  so 
much  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad,  that  it  is  im- 
possible our  mannfactureis  can  compete  with  foreigners. 
Some  attribute  the  depreasioii  to  the  sUteof  the  currency. 


and  have  formed  great  hopes  from  the  (Jouimittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  lately  appointed  on  that  subject. 

AGRICULTURE. 

3^  draining. For  the  last  few  weeks  the  weather  hat 

been  most  propitious  for  all  sorts  of  agricultural  labour, 
and,  in  ooiueqnence,  a  great  qiuntity  of  spring  wheat  ha« 
been  sown  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  la 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  kingdom,  oats  were  mostly  all 
sown  by  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  there  hai^  perhaps, 
never  been  a  better  seed  time.  Now  that  a  oonsiderabl* 
proportion  of  last  crop  has  bean  thrashed  oat,  we  caa 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  produce,  and  it  has  turned 
out  both  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality.  Tile  drain. 
Ing  is  going  on  in  almost  every  county  in  Seotland  with 
much  activity ;  and  thoee  who  have  tried  this  system  of 
draining  in  farmer  years,  find  It  most  beneficial.  Tha 
old  system  of  draining  proceeded  on  the  notion  that 
the  wetness  of  land  arose  from  springs,  and  hence 
the  object  was  to  cut  them  off;  but  the  new  system 
proceeds  on  the  undoubted  &ct  that  the  wetncee,  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  occasioned  simply  by  the  rain* 
water  accumulating,  and  not  being  allowed  to  run  off  by 
the  retentive  subsoil.  It  is  obvious,  that  even  where 
the  subsoil  is  open,  and  the  ground  appears  dry,  the 
dryness  is  caused  at  the  expense  of  wetness  in  some  other 
place.  The  water  may  peneUate  at  the  particular  place 
where  it  falls,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  Injneious  to  vegetation 
there ;  but  the  miachief  is  merely  transferred  to  another 
place^  for  the  water  must  break  out  somewhere — no  one, 
we  suppose,  imagining  that  the  rain  sinks  Into  the  centra 
of  the  earth.  The  new  system,  therefore,  ia  reality, 
carries  off,  not  only  the  rain-water  as  it  (alls,  but  alsodraina 
the  springs,  by  removing  the  cause  whence  they  arise.  Wa 
have  entered  into  this  explanation,  from_  observing  that 
many  of  the  old  farmers  have  a  prejudice  against  the 
new  system,  because  it  does  not  profess  to  remove  spring* 
directly ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  does  so  iiulirectly  j  and 
so  much  more  effectual  is  the  drainage  that,  persons  who 
have  tried  the  new  system  thoroughly,  aretiuile  satiaAed 
that  making  the  old  drains  was  little  better  than  throw* 
ing  away  money.  There  is  one  error,  which,  liowaver, 
is  exceedingly  prevalent :  that  of  making  the  drains  too 
shallow,  or  rather  fllUng  them  too  near  the  surfaoe. 
The  eonsequence  is,  that  should  It  be  afterwards  wished 
to  try  the  subsoil  ploughing,  it  will  not  be  praeticable^ 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  draiiut  for  they  would 
all  be  destroyed  In  the  operation.  The  top  of  the  dtaia 
should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface;  bat 
we  have  aeen  some  which  are  not  more  than  ten  inchea. 
In  such  cases  the  stirring  of  the  aubeoil,  as  reeomneoded 
by  Mr  Smith  of  Deanstoo,  and  which  has  been  found  so 
useful  wherever  the  bottom  is  retentive,  cannot  be  at- 
tempted at  any  future  period.  A  plough  has  been  ia> 
vented  in  England  on  the  same  principle  as  the  subsoil 
plough~.that  i%  for  the  purpose  of  stirring,  but  not  of 
turning  over  or  bringing  up  the  subsoil,  which  has  been 
employed  for  renovating  old  pastures  with  great  soeeeas. 
In  clay  soils,  in  particular,  the  tieading  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  heavy  rains,  in  the  course  of  years,  consolidate  the 
ground  so  muchi  that  the  roots  of  the  more  valuable 
grasses,  and  the  other  planu  which  go  to  form  a  rich 
pasture,  have  difficulty  In  spreading  themselves  soffid* 
ently.  It  was,  therefore,  a  desideratum  to  be  able  to  stir 
the  soil  without  deetroying  the  herbage.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  using  a  plough  consisting  merely  of  • 
coulter  and  sock,  witliout  a  mould  board.  When  the 
pasture  is  ploughed  with  this  plough,  there  are  left  merely 
the  longitudinal  traces  of  the  plough ;  and  so  little  of  the 
herbage  is  destroyed,  that  if  the  operation  is  performed 
in  the  spring,  the  traces  an  eotinly  obliterated  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  while  the  object  of  stirring  the  seil 
is  effeetoally  accomplished.  If  the  pastnn  is  deftdent  ia 
any  particular  plant,  tfa^  seeds  of  it  should  be  sowa  p>^ 
vious  to  the  ploughing,  and  they  will  be  eofideatly 
buried  to  vegetate. 
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THE  CORN-LAW  AGITATION. 


Hkabtilt  do  we  congratulate  the  country  upon 
tbe  improved  out-door  aspect  of  the  Cora-Law 
agitation.  This  time  last  year,  no  one  could 
have  hoped  for  a  progress  so  satisfactory.  Not 
tliat  we  expect  anything  definite  from  the  legis- 
lature in  the  passing  session,  or  even  during  the 
existence  of  the  present  Parliament,  save  what 
is  often  gained  by  the  injudicious  resistance  of 
a  rash  and  violent  adversary  placed  in  a  false 
position. 

Our  special  ground  of  satisfaction  is,  that  the 
real  merits  of  tbe  controversy  lying  between  the 
handful  of  landownera^that  privileged  class 
who,  having  cunningly  engrossed  the  power  of 
making  laws  for  all,  have  generally  legislated 
with  a  single  eye  to  their  own  interests,  as  op- 
posed to  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  all  its 
grades  and  classes,  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  included — our  special  ground  of  con- 
gratulation, we  repeat,  is,  that  the  merits  of  this 
controversy  were  never  nearly  so  well  understood 
as,  through  agitation,  the  press,  and  the  plat- 
form, they  have  become  wi.tliin  the  last  twelve 
months.  Hence  the  evident  alarm  of  the  land- 
lords, and  the  increasing  rancour  which  attends 
what  is  felt  to  be  the  death-struggle  between  them 
and  the  nation.  They  feel  that  their  power  is 
departing  ;  that  their  "  vested  interest"  in  public 
plunder,  if  once  fairly  subjected  to  investigation, 
cannot  longer  exist.  In  the  attempt  made  to 
maintain  fallacies  and  disguises,  and  give  to  the 
•elfish  injustice  of  the  few  the  semblance  of  a 
dedre  to  maintain  the  public  interests,  the  colli- 
aion  ia  becoming  furious  as  it  becomes  more  dose ; 
and  ao  nakedly  have  the  true  motives  of  the 
parties  been  revealed  in  the  late  discussions  and 
Corn-Law  meetings,  that  many  of  tbe  landed 
gentlemen  are  bravely  throwing  away  the  decent 
wU  of  hypocrisy,  and  avowing  that  they  will 
t^t  to  the  last  gasp  for  the  retention  of  what 
ikey  have  gained  by  fraud  and  force.  The 
landowners  of  England  will  more  and  more  em- 
«]«te  the  eonrse  of  the  West  India  planters: 


they  will  boldly  defend  their  right  t<)  starve 
their  fellow-subjects,  as  the  other  parties  did  to 
hold  their  fellow.creatures  as  their  live-stock  or 
their  chattels. 

In  1815,  when  the  country  was  in  a  state 
bordering  on  insurrection,  to  which  the  People 
had  been  goaded  by  the  abortive  Corn  Bill  of 
that  period,  a  bill  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landowners,  and  carried  by  themselves — then, 
when  the  dwellings  of  Members  of  Parliament 
were  guarded  by  troops  to  protect  them  from  the 
justly  infuriated  populace,  Mr  Wilberforce,  whose 
income  was.  at  that  time,  mostly  derived  from 
land,  reconciled  his  vote  to  his  conscience,  or 
his  conscience  to  his  vote,  by  quoting  the  Scrip, 
tures — "  file  that  careth  not  for  his  own  house, 
hold  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  The  good  man 
was  not  called  upon  by  his  conscience  (in  this 
particular  instance  at  any  rate)  to  legislate  for  the 
nation  or  for  Yorkshire,  but  for  the  household 
of  Wilberforce,  and  the  comparatively  few  other 
households  having  property  in  the  soil,  who  were 
to  be  pampered  on  war  prices,  whatever  hard, 
ship  was  endured  by  the  millions  of  industrious 
families,  doomed  to  be  pinched  that  the  law. 
making  families  and  their  heads  might  experi- 
ence no  diminution  of  the  rents  which  had  been 
adventitiously  forced  up.  It  was  not  enough 
that  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  national  debt  had 
gone,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  improve  their 
estates,  and  increase  their  rents  for  a  consider- 
able period.  No ;  the  system  found  to  work  so 
well,  must  be  perpetuated  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  the  industrious  poor. 

The  case  of  Mr  Wilberforce  has  been  alluded 
to,  because  he — one  of  the  most  pure-minded  of 
his  class— does  not  seem,  at  least  in  private,  or 
between  himself  and  his  conscience,  to  have  ever 
pretended  that  the  Corn-Laws  were  not  intended 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners — that 
they  were  not,  in  other  words,  a  legalized  system 
of  extortion,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  "  house- 
holds" of  the  privileged.    Let  us  hope  that  tbe 
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pious  head  of  ererjr  household  in  Great  Britain 
will  now  be  found  as  zealous  for  his  family 
interests  as  was  Mr  Wilberlorce  for  his.  It  is 
surely  as  much  a  bounden  duty  in  the  labour, 
ing  man  to  protect  his  children's  daily  bread,  as 
that  of  the  man  of  fortune,  or  the  legislator,  to 
defend  his  children's  profspects  of  wealth  ;  laying 
aside  the  considernticin  that  this  wealth  is  to  be 
realized  by  directly  plundering  the  poor  man  ; 
and  indirectly  paralysing  bis  energies  by  limiting 
the  field  of  bis  industry. 

That  the  Corn-Laws  have  benefited  even  the 
■mall  class  by  and  for  whom  they  were  enacted, 
in  any  large  or  stable  manner,  is,  with  many,  a 
matter  of  extreme  doubt.  Few  evidences  of 
their  working  well  for  the  landed  class  at  large, 
or  as  a  permanent  body,  are  apparent.  Witness 
the  gradual  extinction,  under  their  operation,  of 
the  stanch  old  race  of  small  proprietors  and 
yeomanry — the  very  sinews  of  the  nation  1  Wit- 
ness, too,  the  absorption  of  their  possessions  into 
the  enormously  overgrown  estates  of  the  old 
nobility  or  the  new  millionaires.  Witness  the 
ruin  and  dispersion,  in  every  county,  of  respect- 
able rural  families  ;  the  rapid  transference  of 
landed  property  from  hand  to  hand  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  increase  of  mortgages,  and  every  species 
of  encumbrance,  co-existing  with  the  unnatural 
bolstering  up  of  the  landed  interest  by  the  taxes 
and  restrictions  on  the  People's  food.  These  laws 
are,  verily,  twice  cursed :  and  were  they  con- 
tinued for  a  much  longer  period,  though  the  poor 
must,  in  the  meanwhile,  suffer,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  be  gradually  under, 
mined,  the  destruction  of  the  landed  order 
is  not  less  the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
efforts  of  the  landowners  to  kill  the  goose  which 
has  so  long  laid  them  golden  eggs  must  succeed 
in  time.  The  animal  is  languishing  already. 
Some  of  the  more  credulous  among  them  seem  to 
fancy  their  fruitful  goose  a  Phoenix.  English 
ingenuity,  capital,  and  industry,  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  that,  at  all  events,  the  more 
greedy,  if  not  the  more  sagacious — the  Lord 
Ashburtons— fancy  it  unwise,  in  any  event,  to 
relax  their  hold.  "  If  muslin,  hosiery,  and  cutlery 
fail,  the  export  of  cotton  yarns  and  machinery 
succeed  to  them  ;  and,  when  these  commodities 
yield  in  their  turn,  something  else  will  be  found 
out,  by  our  ingenious  manufacturers,  from  which 
they  may  afford  to  pay  us  our  accustomed  tri- 
bute." Such  would  appear  to  be  their  secret 
ruminations.  A  few  oi  the  far-seeing,  as  well  as 
the  conscientious,  landowners  (generally  those 
of  the  highest  class,  who  are  unembarrassed)  per- 
ceive danger,  if  not  immediate,  yet  certain,  from 
persisting  too  long  in  the  system — as  well  as  the 
vast  amount  of  suffering — crying  aluud  to  Hea- 
ven— which  it  inflicts  upon  the  working  classes, 
and  especially  upon  agricultural  labourers  and 
their  families.  But  the  great  majority  of  land- 
owners, those  of  yesterday,  as  well  as  those  as 
old  as  the  Conquest,  are  becoming  daily  more 
hardened  and  infatuated.  With  them,  upholding 
the  Corn-Laws,  the  food  monopolies,  by  which 
they,  and  they  alone,  benefit,  seems  to  be  held 


a  matter  of  prerogative  and  pride  as  well  as  of 
purse.  The  right  of  landowners  to  tax  the 
People,  is  one  of  the  well-contrived  substitutes 
for  abolished  feudal  privileges ;  and  it  is  seen  to 
be  in  imminent  jeopardy.  Under  the  feudal 
system,  the  vassal  was  bound  to  the  service  of 
his  own  superior  only.  Under  the  representative 
system,  hitherto  swayed  by  the  Landowners' 
Combination,  the  license  of  the  vassal  is  nomi- 
nally  enlarged.  He  is  now  tied  down  to  the 
Combination  ;  and,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
one  superior's  domain,  his  boundaries  extend  to 
(he  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  is 
free  to  go  to  what  mill  he  pleases  within  this 
range,  and  to  commute  personal  service  for 
money ;  but  his  bread  must  still,  in  some  shape, 
be  mulcted.  He  must  still  pay  the  grist,  under 
the  name  of  a  duty  on  corn  and  on  other  articles 
of  necessary  food.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Corn  Barons  should  be  most  unwilling  to  sur. 
render  their  privileges ;  or  that  what  has  been 
so  cunningly,  as  well  as  forcibly,  acquired,  should 
be  tenaciously  held.  Some,  we  can  well  believe, 
are  blinded  by  their  ignorant  covetousnesa ; 
others  are  reckless  from  their  pecuniary  involve- 
ments ;  and  not  a  few  appear  to  act  under  the 
combined  influence  of  cupidity  and  an  insolent 
pride.  "  Perish  manufactures!"  is  their  cry,  even 
in  the  teeth  of  their  unfortunate  oracle.  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He,  evidently,  perceives  clearly, 
what  the  most  of  his  senseless  and  ill-disciplined 
followers  would  not  believe,  if  one  rose  from  the 
dead :  he  forsees  that  it  will  not  be  much 
longer  possible  to  effect,  even  by  that  grand 
landed  combination  of  which  the  centre  is  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  rob- 
bery  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the  few 
have  ever  endeavoured  to  practise  upon  the 
many.  He,  at  least,  is  aware  that,  without  the 
manufacturing  industry  which  supported  the 
landlords'  war,  which  pays  the  interest  of  their 
public  debt,  and  which  quadrupled  their  rents, 
they  cannot  long  be  maintained,  even  as  they 
ought  to  be  and  might  be. 

We  have  said  that  these  laws  are  twice  cursed. 
Under  them  a  few  of  the  overgrown  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  old  nobility — for  or  by  whom  so 
much  of  the  soil  was  originally  seized,  or  else 
confiscated,  and  bestowed  on  them — have  doubled 
or  trebled  their  annual  revenues;  and  are, 
at  the  same  time,  suffering  under  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, and  driven  from  tlieir  country— 
from  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  if  they  fancy 
they  have  any  duty  to  fulfil  which  cannot  as  well 
be  performed  by  a  proxy  in  the  legislature,  and 
a  steward  on  the  estate — while  the  under  grade, 
suddenly  enriched  by  war  prices,  and  the 
Corn-Laws,  which  afterwards,  by  the  screw, 
kept  up  their  rents,  have  generally  squandered 
their  plunder  with  the  characteristic  reckless- 
ness of  all  marauders.  This  is  one  form  of  the 
curse;  but  had  every  penny  unjustly  gained 
from  the  industry  of  the  People,  the  price  of 
every  loaf,  and  potato,  and  slice  of  bacun,  ab- 
stracted from  the  basket  and  store  of  the  work- 
ing  man,  been  prudently  and  usefully  expended. 
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tbis  doea  not  atone  to  those  Buffering  under  the 
second  and  deeper  curse ;  to  those  whose  hunger 
and  sweat  hare  produced  all  those  improvements 
in  the  fruits  of  which  neither  they  nor  their  chil- 
dren after  them  are  to  have  any  share. 

Among  the  truths  placed  in  a  striking  light 
by  the  late  discussion,  none  are  more  clear  than 
this,  that,  benefit  who  may  by  the  Com- Laws, 
tbey  are  the  growing  curse  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  whose  condition  has  been  gradually 
becoming  worse  and  worse  under  their  operation. 
Thank*  to  the  diligent  and  excellent  instruction 
given  by  their  well-paid  spiritual  guides,  the  pea- 
santry in  many  parts  of  England  are  thick-headed 
enough  ;  yet  it  will  not  be  much  longer  possible 
to  make  the '  veriest  clodhopper  believe  that 
dear  bread  is  the  best  blessing  of  his  family. 
The  Corn-Law  missionaries  must  now  do  for 
those  neglected  serfs,  in  social  and  economical 
questions,  what  the  first  Methodists  did,  in 
spiritual  things,  at  a  yet  darker  period,  and 
in  the  face  of  as  rancorous,  if  not  so  numer- 
ous, an  opposition.  Then  the  parsons  alone  con- 
stituted the  hostile  phalanx ;  now  we  have 
to  contend  with  the  parsons  and  squires  com- 
bined. The  beads  of  the  peasantry  may  be 
thick,  but  they  are  penetrable  ;  and,  at  present, 
many  of  their  heads  maybe  reached  through  their 
ill-filled  bellies.  The  evidence  of  William  Hol- 
man,  before  the  Corn-Law  delegates,  the  la- 
bourer from  the  Arcadia  of  England,  Devon- 
shire, will  be  very  easily  understood  by  all  fel- 
low-labourers. The  fallacy  that  high  prices  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  keep  up  wages,  cannot, 
tberafore,  last  much  longer,  if  there  be  any  one 
to  expose  it.  Indeed,  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
•n  available  fallacy ;  though  its  effect  is  still 
tried  as  an  impudent,  barefaced  falsehood. 

If  there  be  one  truth  of  public  economy  more 
dearly  demonstrated  than  another,  it  is,  that  the 
price  of  labour,  which  is  the  first  thing  to  fall 
with  low  prices,  is  the  very  last  to  rise  with  high 
prices.  Prices  fluctuate  long  before,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  population,  labour  can  over- 
take them.  On  this  important  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, wbere  persons,  whether  in  ignorance  or 
wilfully^  spread  delusion  as  if  to  lull  the  con- 
sciencee  of  those  of  the  landowners  who  are 
aot  quite  dead  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  we 
shall  quote  a  passage  from  a  lately  published 
work  of  Mr  Tooke.  It  is  taken  from  the  sec- 
tion in  which  he  treats  of  "  The  effect  of  the  price 
0/provi*ton$  on  threonditiimoftheworkingclatiset." 
The  state  of  prices  of  provisions,  and  of  the  rate  of 
wait-s,  in  the  two  lut  yran,  atrikingly  confirm  the  de- 
daeUoos  from  previoaa  experience,  of  the  little  tendency 
wkich  exitta  in  wagea  to  follow  n  iall  or  riie  in  the 
prkca  of  proviaiona  except  at  long  interrala,  and  then 
ealy  in  a  degree  far  ahort  of  luch  fall  or  riae.  Whrn 
tnatlnf  of  the  great  fall  and  cheapneaa  of  the  pricea  of 
yrovMoiu  in  1833-4-9,  I  took  occaaion  to  observe,  that 
"tiw  extension  of  tradr,  the  general  but  not  aprculatlre 
iMBTweineiit  of  the  prices  of  commoditiee,  the  undoubted 
•ai  substantial  proaperity  of  the  manufacturing  and 
■tnfatf  interestf,  the  general  employment  of  the  work- 
Isg  IliSaris  St  roll  wagea,  and  the  iucreaae  of  the  revenue, 
'  a  gieat  fall  of  the  pricea  of  protiiiuos,  but 
lljr  of  the  price  of  wheat,  which  waa  lower  at 
I  «r  10U  than  tt  had  b«en  in  th*  last  seventy 


yeara ;  thns  famiahing  a  fireah  and  deciiire  negative  of 
the  often  repeated,  but  perfectly  nnfounded  asarrtion,  pnt 
forth  bypartira  interested  in  the  coin  monopoly,  that 
high  pricea  of  agricultutal  produce  lend  to  increased  de- 
mand for  other  productions,  and  to  extended  employment 
and  higher  wagea  to  the  tvorking  population."  With 
the  state  of  thinsa  then  described  aa  exhibited  at  the  close 
of  183fi,  what  a  contrast,  as  regards  the  workinz  papula- 
tion, is  that  which  is  presented  at  the  close  of  1839 ! 

In  a  few  instances  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers 
have  been  raised,  but  iu  a  very  trifling  proportion  to  the 
rise  of  necessaries  ;*  and  in  cases  where  an  advance  of 
wages  has  been  granted,  it  haa  been  rather  from  motivea 
of  fear  or  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  than 
as  a  legitimate  consequence,  on  principles  of  business,  of 
an  improved  demand  relatively  to  the  supply  of  labour. 
While  in  the  manufacturing  districts  there  is  not  only 
no  increase  of  money  wages,  but  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
employment,  so  that  while  the  prices  of  provisions  are  in 
some  instances  nearly  doubled  ;  and,  while  several  ne- 
cessaries, and,  more  specially,  the  secondary  necessaries, 
soch  as  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Are  at  a  coasiderable  ad- 
vance, the  earnings  of  the  work-people  are  reduced; 
they  are  thus  suffering  cruelly  under  the  twofold  evil  of 
having  their  little  income  lees ;  and  of  finding  that  rf  duced 
income  going  a  much  lea  way  in  the  aopply  of  their 
most  utgent  wants. 

The  present  state  of  things,  therefore,  furnishes  fresh 
proof,  if  additional  proof  had  been  wanting,  of  the  nega- 
tive of  the  dogma  of  the  advocates  for  restrictions  on  the 
com  trade,  that  the  landlords  and  farmers  getting  higher 
prices  mast  be  the  better  customers  and  employers  of  the 
manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and  labourers ;  and  in  that 
way  to  hold  out  more  than  compensation  for  the  higher 
prices  which  the  latter  classes  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
food. 

The  second  fallacy  noticed  above,  namely,  that 
when  landlords  and  farmers  get  high  prices,  they 
must  be  better  customers  to  manufacturers,  is, 
so  far  as  regards  mere  labourers,  not  worthy 
of  a  moment's  thought.  What  maj.»«)arried 
man,  with  ten  shillings  a-week— what  even  Sir 
James  Graham's  enviable  ploughmen,  with 
twelve  shillings  a-week — have  had  to  expend  on 
the  manufactures  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  War- 
wickshire, or  Worcestershire,  during  the  last  two 
years,  when  the  j>rices  of  agricultural  produce 
have  been  so  enormously  high  ?  What  will 
they  have  so  to  expend  during  the  next  two 
years,  which,  although  we  should  have  favourable 
harvests,  after  the  present  impoverishment,  it 
will  take  to  reduce  prices  to  an  average  rate  ? 

But  if  the  Corn-Laws  should  not,  by  keeping 
up  prices,  benefit  the  farm-labourer,  they  surely 
benefit  the  farmer  ?  The  very  reverse,  however, 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Tooke ;  and,  in  one  word, 
we  may  repeat  what  was  frequently  said  in  Par- 
liament during  the  late  discussion  on  Mr  Vil- 
liers'  motion,  that  there  is  not  one  individual 
whose  opinions  on  questions  of  public  economy 
has  weight,  but  has  condemned  the  Corn-Laws. 

The  Benefit  to  the  Fabhsr  Fallacy. 
In  The  RefltcHpni  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Present  Scale  of  Duty  on  Foreign  Corn,  by 
David  Salomons,  Esq.,  we  find  a  brief  and  lucid 
exposure  of  the  benefit  to  farmers'  fallacy,  which 
we  shall  borrow,  simply  to  give  it  wider  publicity 

•  From  all  that  we  hare  been  able  to  notice,  these 
■mall  rises  of  s  shilling  or  two  shilliugs  a-week  of  wages, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  food,  have  either  been 
to  Iceep  down  the  Poor  Laws,  to  insure  against  rick-bum- 
Ing,  or  fifom  what  is  called  the  charity  of  the  smploysrs 
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among  that  class.  We  rejoic*  to  find  that  many 
farmers  have  already  attained  a  thorough  under- 
standintr  of  the  operation  of  the  Corn-Laws,  as 
their  class  interests  are  concerned.  Their  small 
share  of  the  spoil,  besides  being  hardly  worth  con. 
tending  for,  exposes  them,  at  all  times,  to  severe 
punishment. 

If  the  prewnt  shifting  scale  of  duty  was  intrnded  to 
protect  the  fiirmer,  Veep  the  prices  of  com  steady,  ensure 
a  supply  to  the  conBumoi  at  a  moderate  price,  and  benefit 
the  revenue  wheneTer  an  imposition  was  required,  it  has 
signally  failed.     Duiing  the    continuance  of  the  corn 
laws,  the  farmeis  have  suffered  the  severest  privations. 
The  variations  in  price  have  been  extreme,  and  when  a 
supply  of  foreign  corn  has  been  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  it  has  not  readied  the  consumer 
except  at  a  very  high  price,  whilst  but  little  advantage 
has  accrued  to  the  revenue.     Instead  of  the  descending 
scale  of  duty  promoting  a  supply  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  the  price,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  contrary. 
The  risks  which  peisons  must  incur  by  bringing  cum 
from  abroad  are  inevitably  great :  fur,  should  it  after- 
Wards  appear  that  the  home  supply  was  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  no  advance  of  price  conse- 
quently took  place  sufficient  tii  compensate  the  importer, 
his  loss  would  be  considerable.     Whenever,  therefore,  a 
demand  fur  foreign  corn  takis  place,  his  gain  must  bear 
some  proportion  tn  the  risk  he  has  incurred.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  fall  in  the  duty  operates  as  a  bounty  in 
favour  of  the  speculator,  tempting  him  to  keep  bis  corn 
out  of  the  market  as  long  as  poisible.     For  this  object, 
whenever  circumstances  indicate  that  a  foreign  supply 
will  be  required,  and  an  advance  in  the  market  takes 
place,   the  speculators,  without  any  other  combination 
than  that  arising  from  self-interest,  withhold  making 
sales,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  price  may  afford  them 
a  fair  profit  on  their  com.    Their  gain  is  calculated,  not 
only  on  the  advance  in  life  price  of  the  com,  but  also  on 
tht  fall  in  the  Kale  of  the  duly,  and  as  the  duty  falli  in 
a  greater  latio  than  the  price  of  the  com  rieet,  the  duty 
operates  us  a  bounty  to  withhold  sales  until  it  reaches  its 
highest  protecting  point,  when  the  duty  it  also  at  the  Itte- 
esl.     It  is  by  this  means  that  the  revenue  received  from 
grain  admitted  fur  home  consumption  is  inconsiderable,  for 
cora  is  seldom  taken  out  of  bond  until  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty  is  nttaiiied.     Then,  again,  should  there  be  a  large 
supply  of  cora  taken  out  of  bond  and  entered  for  home 
consumption,  the  avetage  price  it  ture  to  full,  and  the 
duty  to  rite,  for  the  speculator,  having  made  his  profit  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duly,  is  less  concerned  about  selling 
a  fetv  shillings  per  quarter  higher  or  lower.     His  profit 
is  secured  by  the  operation  of  the  duty,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  description.     Let  it  be  supposed  an  opin- 
ion prevailed  that  a  supply  of  foreign  com  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  that,  with 
this  impression,  a  purchnse  of  com  had  been  made  on  the 
Continent  deliverable  in  London  at  40s.  per  quarter,  and 
that  it  arrives  here  when  the  average  price  is  at  663.  per 
quarter.     The  duty  on  wheat  at  66s.  being  20s.  8d.,  a 
moderate  profit  might  be  made  by  selling  the  cora,  duty 
paid  at  that  price.    But  the  imprenion  that  the  supply 
will  be  required  induces  the  speculator  to  hold  back  in 
the  confidence  that,  should  the  averages  rii,ach  70s.,  he 
not  only  would  gain  4s.  by  the  rite  in  themarket,  but  I0«. 
more  by  the  diminution  in  the  duty,  making  an  increate 
of  profit  of  14s.     Should  theaveragfs  reachVls.,  hegaint 
■  another  profit  qf  4s.  in  the  duty  with  only  an  increase  of 
Is.  in  the  price,  making  an  addition  of  5s.,  or  an  increase 
of  profit  of  19s.     Should  the  averages  advance  to  7'2s., 
another  gain  ttf6t.ii  tecured,  being  a  rise  of  Is.  in  price, 
and  a  diminution  of  4s.  in  duty,  making  his  profits  24s. 
'When  the  averages  are  at  73a,  the  extieme  limit  is  at- 
tained, the  duty  being  only  a  Is.  per  quarter;  so  that  if 
an  importation  were  made  that  might  be  sold  at  or  about 

of  the  labourers.  And  chariiy  it  is,  when  these  em- 
ployers are  not  robbing  the  labourer  of  two  shillings  in 
one  shape,  and  with  one  hand  ;  while  they  return  him  one 
with  the  other  in  charity B.  T,  M. 


66s.,  paying  a  doty  of  20s.  Sd,  by  withholding  the  lup- 
ply  until  the  extreme  limit  of  73s.  be  reached,  a  ga\n  of 
7«.  not  only  would  be  made  by  the  rise  in  the  averages, 
bnt  also  a  profit  of  19s.  8d.  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
making  a  total  increased  profit  of  26'.  8d.  Can  we  won- 
der that  in  seasons  of  aupreheuded  dearth,  the  price  of 
com  reaches  the  utmost  limit  provided  by  the  Act,  wheo 
the  tendency  of  the  fluctuating  scale  is,  not  to  pit>mote, 
but  to  withhold  the  supply,  not  to  keep  corn  from  finc- 
tuation,  but  to  offi-r  a  bounty  (br  raising  it  to  that  ex- 
treme point  when  the  merely  nominal  duty  is  imposed  ? 
And,  again,  can  the  depression  in  the  market  occasion 
surprise  ?  The  com  importer,  having  succeeded  in  get- 
ting his  com  admiited  at  a  low  duty,  has  no  longer  any 
object  in  keeping  back  the  supply,  and  presses  it  forward 
for  sale,  which,  reducing  the  price,  raitet  the  duty. 
Thus,  by  the  operation  of  the  double  action  of  a  rise  in 
price,  and  diminution  in  the  doty,  he  protects  himself 
from  the  admission  of  any  com  on  the  same  advantageous 
terms  that  he  has  secured  for  himself.  If  a  state  of 
things  such  as  above  described  be  conceived  occurring 
just  before  harvest-time,  an  accomulaud  quantity  of 
foreign  com  being  admitted  for  home  consumption,  yoo 
may  easily  suppose  that  the  price  will  be  affected  by  the 
supply  thrown  into  the  market,  to  the  great  Injury  of 
the  British  grower,  who,  in  fact,  would  have  to  contend 
with  a  mass  of  foreign  corn,  dutyfree,  instead  of  having 
that  fair  protection  which  a  better  system  would  un- 
doubtedly afford. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  Mr  Tooke,  in  his 
examination  of  certain  grounds  of  defence  relied  on 
by  the  landowners— to  wit.  That  fluctuation  haa 
not  been  greater  under  these  laws  than  at  for- 
mer times,  which  is  but  negative  argument :  That 
the  Corn-Law  has  worked  well,  inasmuch  as, 
when  the  market  was  exceedingly  depressed,  the 
home-grower  was  secured  against  a  foreign  sup- 
ply ;  while,  (gracious  permission!)  when  the 
great  rise  of  prices  shewed  deficiency,  the  land- 
lord's law  allowed  a  foreign  supply  to  be  brought 
in  at  a  very  low  duty.  And,  by  the  way,  would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  call  the  Corn-Laws  by  their 
true  names — Laws  to  interpose  between  the  poor 
and  the  bounty  of  Providence  in  sendingfavourable 
seasons.  If  the  Corn-Laws  and  the  high  prices 
they  keep  up  are  a  blessing  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but  especially  to  the  labouring  classes, 
then  it  follows  that  favourable  seasons,  which 
lower  prices,  must  be  a  curse.  The  clergy,  who 
support  the  Corn-Laws,  should  change  the  tenor 
of  their  public  prayers  for  good  weather,  and 
for  abundance  for  man  and  for  beast,  into  con- 
sistency with  their  belief  in  the  Corn-Laws.  But. 
to  return  to  Mr  Tooke's  reply  to  the  above  fal- 
lacies.   He  says : — 

1.  There  is  no  experience  of  an  unrestricted  trade  in 
com  in  the  last  two  centuries,  so  as  to  admit  of  oosipari- 
son  between  the  recent  fluctuations  and  those  in  any  fiir- 
mer  equal  period,  and  thus  to  form  grounds  of  inference 
as  to  what  would,  under  circumstances  in  other  respects 
similar,  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  a  perfectly  unre- 
stricted slate  of  the  trade.  But  both  from  analogy  and 
from  a  reference  to  the  working  of  the  law,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  fluctuations  could  not  have  been  greater, 
would  most  probably  have  been  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
would  most  certainly  not  have  been  attended  with  such 
disturbance  in  the  direction  of  commercial  capital  and 
credit. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  the  com  law  having 
worked  well,  it  remains  for  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
to  reconcile  this  assertion  with  the  facts ;  viz.,  that  under 
its  operation  the  farmer  had  to  sustain  a  progressive 
fall  in  the  price,  through  no  less  than  five  successive 
years,  from  76s.  tiU  ll  got  down  to  36s.  for  the  imperial, 
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«rS4t.  lid.  for  tli«  Winehttter,  qaartcr;  a  contionanoe 
and  de^ re«  of  drdining  markeM,  accompanied  by  great 
distrtiB  and  lond  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  farmer, 
being  a  atate  of  ihinga  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
admitted  of  aggravatioa  by  a  perfectly  ffee  trade  in  com  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  npon  the  occurrence  of  the  firat 
•esBon  following,  of  marked  deficiency,  the  public  was 
prerenled  from  obtaining  relief  by  the  admission,  for  con- 
iomptioD,  of  any  foreign  wheat  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
flciraey,  nnlil  (the  weekly  average  having  reached  77<. 
io  An|>nsi)  the  aggregate  averages  of  the  six  weeks  had 
attained  in  September  T^s.  2d.,  when,  suddenly,  in  the 
single  week  1,613,1 13  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat-meal 
were  liberated  at  the  low  duty  of  one  shilling  the  quarter. 

This  sudden  admisaiun  of  so  enormous  a  quantity  of 
foreign  corn  had  the  effect,  notwithstanding  the  ascer- 
tained deficiency  of  our  own  growth,  of  depressing  the 
marhets,  insomuch  that  the  average  price,  which,  on  the 
24lh  of  August  had  been  77b.,  declined  within  the  follow- 
ing four  weeks  to  61«.  lOd. ;  so  that,  whereat  the  pre- 
vious riie  to  77<.>  which  had  been  grievously  felt  in  the 
price  of  bread  by  the  working  classes,  and  was  for  the 
benefit  only  of  the  wealthier  farmers  who  had  been  ena- 
bled to  hold  their  stocks  of  the  crop  of  1837  to  the  last ; 
the  sobsrquent  fall  was  to  the  detriment  of  the  numerous 
class  of  small  faraters,  who,  having,  by  that  time,  got  in 
their  crops  in  all  the  division  of  ihp  island  south  of  the 
Humber,  were  thrashing  out  and,  as  usual,  bringing  the 
earliest  supplies  to  mnrket. 

At  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  commercial  capi- 
tal was  diverted  from  its  usual  channels,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  funds,  immediately  available,  for  trans- 
miation  to  every  corner  of  the  globe  from  whence  com, 
however  unsuitable  it  might  be  in  point  of  quality,  could 
be  obtained.  And  independently  of  the  inconvenience 
inevitably  attendant  upon  the  diversion  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  capital  from  its  ordinary  diiection,  is  the  evil 
of  disturbance  of  the  circulation  by  the  great  drain  of 
balliOB  entailed  by  GO  sudden  and  extensive  a  transmission 
of  fnndi  abroad. 

Mr  Tooke  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  tempor- 
uy  prosperity  of  tlie  shipping  interests,  in  con- 
sequence of  Com- Laws,  is  also  fallacious. 

The  shipowners,  indeed,  are  gainers. by  the  great  rite 
of  freigbia,  and  of  the  value  of  shipping  on  such  occa- 
sions j  and  the  shipping  interest  is,  at  such  periods,  nscet- 
saiily  in  a  flonrishing  condition,  as  at  present.  But  the 
■Eiscbievona  working  of  the  system  is  again  felt  in  this 
very  interest ;  for  no  sooner  are  the  ports  again  shut, 
than  there  it  a  sudden  crtsatioa  of  all  such  extra  demand 
for  shipping ;  vestelt  are  bnilt  under  the  influence  of  the 
casual  demand  and  high  freighti :  hence,  by  the  sobse- 
qneot  competition,  the  rate  of  freights  is  reduced  tempor- 
arily below  even  its  ordinary  level ;  and  the  shipowners, 
who,  like  the  landed  interests,  consider  themselves  entit- 
led to  apply  to  the  legislature  on  occasions  of  any  con- 
siderable decline  from  a  previous  adventitious  rise  in  the 
value  of  their  property,  become  loud  in  their  complaints 
of  a  decay  of  British  shipping,  and  pray  for  additional 
protection,  as  was  the  case  between  1819  and  1822,  and 
•gain  in  18S2  and  1833. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr  Tooke  into  his  unan- 
swerable refutation  of  the  argument  raised  on 
the  natural  and  unavoidable  fluctuation  of  prices. 
It  is  enough  that  since  fluctuation  must  arise 
from  the  mere  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the 
evil  should  be  guarded  against,  not  augmented 
hj  bad  laws.  Against  vicissitude  in  the  sea- 
soDB  no  laws  can  provide ;  but  our  Com- Laws 
appear  as  if  expressly  intended  to  increase  the 
evil.  The  effects  of  the  severity  of  a  bad  sea- 
wn,  or  a  train  of  bad  seasons,  over  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  might,  as  he  argues,  be  _ 
■verted  or  mitigated  by  "  extending  the  radius 
•four  habitual  supply."    We  do  not  see  how  it 


is  possible  to  get  rid  [of  the  following  argu- 
ment : — 

No  one  can  be  more  alive  than  I  am  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  within  certsin  degrees  of  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, extending  over  the  central  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  there  is,  in  the  majority  of  seasons,  a  prevalence 
of  weather  of  the  same  general  character  of  propitious- 
nesa  or  unpropitiousnest  to  the  growth  and  gathering  of 
the  com  crops,  as  prevails  in  this  country.  But  this 
circumstance,  instead  of  being  an  argument,  as  by  some 
persons  it  hat  been  set  up  to  be,  against  a  free  trade  in 
com,  is  the  strongest  ground  in  favour  of  it.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  radius  of  our  habitual  supply  to  the  north  and 
soutb-egat  of  Europe,  to  parts  of  Asia  bordering  on  ths 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  Egypt,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  would  greatly  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  visitations  of  peculiar  inclemency  of 
weather  prevailing  simultaneously  in  this  country,  aiul 
within  a  certain  range  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

But  there  is  no  lack  of  forcible  and  unanswer- 
able argument,  nor  want  of  illumination  among 
the  manufacturing  and  artisan  classes.  Those 
who  frequent  reading-rooms,  and  peruse  news- 
papers and  pamphlets,  may  easily  be  enlightened. 
The  Chartists  do  not  require  to  be  convinced  of 
the  iniquity  and  impolicy  of  the  landlord's  tax  on 
the  food  of  the  People;  with  them,  concilia, 
tion,  forbearance,  knitting  up  the  bonds  of  union 
for  the  furtherance  of  common  objects,  is  all 
that  is  at  present  required ;  and  the  numerously- 
signed  petitions  which  have  been  sent  from  the 
manufacturing  towns,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn- Laws,  shew  that  the  crotchet  of  last  year, 
and  the  means  so  diligently  enforced  by  a  few 
agitators,  to  divide  those  whom  interest  and  sym- 
pathy should  unite,  have  lost  their  efficacy.  It 
is  now  seen  that  Free  Trade  and  cheap  food  are 
no  bad  preliminary  steps  towards  extended  suf- 
frage. It  is  not  this  class,  therefore,  that  require 
to  be  lectured  upon  the  Corn-Laws.  They  may  be 
reached  through  the  press,  and  won  back  by  those 
to  whon)  they  gave  their  confidence  during  the 
Reform  agitation,  if  they  are  in  future  fairly  dealt 
by.  It  is  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  agricultural 
districts  that  requires  the  immediate  presence, 
and  the  renewed  and  continuous  efforts,  of  the 
itinerating  missionaries  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Leaoue.  What  they  have  done,  and  with  such 
admirable  effect,  is  warrant  and  encouragement 
to  proceed.  By  the  alarm  and  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  the  landowners  at  the  labours  «f  the 
itinerant  lecturers,  we  measure  the  amount  of 
what  they  have  effected  and  may  accomplish. 

Nor  is  there  any  want  of  intelligence,  knowledge, 
or  of  zeal,  and  good-will  to  the  cause.  The  sup- 
port of  the  mere  machinery  of  agitation  seems  all 
that  is  now  required  ;  and  there  can  be  no  sincere 
abolitionist  who,  once  made  aware  of  the  neces. 
sity,  will  not  contribute  to  this  object  according 
to  his  means.  Every  year,  wo  see  vast  sums 
raised  by  very  small  subscriptions  for  distant 
objects,  in  character  surely  not  more  sacred 
than  this,  the  object  of  which  is  to  feed  the  poor 
by  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour.  The  organiza- 
tion of  extensive  minute  subscriptions  ought  to 
be  a  first  object  with  the  delegates  before  their 
final  dispersion  for  this  session.  We  make  no 
doubt  but  that  many  individuals,  in  the  smaller 
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towns  and  village*,  would  be  most  willing^  to  enliat 
themselves  io  this  service  if  they  were  author, 
iced,  and  if  the  mode  were  pointed  out  to  them  by 
'the  lecturers  or  by  circulars.  In  Ireland  we  re> 
joice  to  know  that  whatever  the  absentees,  or 
deeply  mortgaged  landowners,  may  desire,  the 
People,  the  small  farmers,  the  half-starved  la. 
bourers,  and  the  shopkeepers,  impatiently  wish  for 
low  prices ;  letting  rents  and  mortgage  interest 
take  their  chance;  and  pretty  certain  that,  though 
their  condition  haply  should  not  be  much  bet- 
tered,  under  any  change,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  be  worse,  while  lumpers  will  grow.  Even 
these  poor  Irish  peasants  maycontributetheirmite 
to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  fund,  were  it  but  a  few  of 
the  pence  which  they  now  happily  save  from 
whisky,  with  which  to  purchase  the  emancipation 
of  their  food  from  the  landlords'  tax.  This  is  a 
cause  which  comes  directly  home  to  every  man,' 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
one  where  a  small  outlay  must  yield  to  every 
one  who  eats  a  large  return. 

There  are  many  benevolent  persons  who, 
placed  by  a  kind  Providence  and  their  own 
industry,  in  circumstances  which  save  them 
from  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  contribute  generously  to  alleviate  the 
privation  and  distress  arising  from  those  cruel 
and  impolitic  enactments.  They  give  very  large 
sums  in  private  charity  ;  but  were  it  not  a  wiser, 
a  more  considerate,  and  expansive  charity,  to 
devote  part  of  this  money  to  remove  altogether, 
and  for  ever,  the  misery  which  they  compas- 
sionate, in  a  population,  suffering,  at  the  same 
time,  from  want  of  employment  and  the  high 
price  of  provisions  ?  We  repeat,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve any  one  sincere  in  desiring  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn-Laws  and  the  other  food  taxes,  who 
will  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  mite  towards 
carrying  on  the  warfare  so  hopefully  commenced, 
so  soon  as  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  smwll  sub- 
scription is  promulgated.  This  is  all  that  re- 
mains wanting.  The  temporary  check  given  to 
the  discussion  by  the  bad  tactics  of  the  Tories, 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  positive  gain  to  the 
cause.  The  nature  of  men,  and  especially  of 
Englishmen,  must  be  far  changed  before  such 
a  manoeuvre  can  prove  detrimental  to  a  measure 
which  is,  after  all,  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  Par- 
liament, the  Members  of  which,  in  general,  profit 
by  the  abune,  but  by  the  nation  which  suffers 
from  it.  The  Tory  triumph  of  a  few  days  delay 
is  absolute  gain  to  the  cause ;  or  else  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  its  champions  in  Parliament,  which 
we  do  not  anticipate.    Mr  Bradshaw's  party,  we 


should  imagine,  will,  on  second  thoufhti,  setree. 
ly  thank  his  officious  zeal,  nor  confound  catch* 
ing  a  Tartar  with  subduing  an  enemy.  But 
this  impertinent  and  foolish  trick  is  only  of  a 
piece  with  much  of  the  Tory  tactics  of  the  last 
session.  Save  a*  clever,  disingenuous  partisans, 
that  party,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  un. 
fortunate  in  their  plan  of  proceeding,  if  it  be 
their  desire  to  gain  moral  weight  in  the  country. 
They  have  only  succeeded  in  pouring  water  on 
the  drowned  rat ;  and  they  have  aimed  at  little 
else.  They  have  made  that  plain,  which  was 
before  sufficiently  apparent,  the  incapacity  and 
slipperiness  of  the  Bed-Chamber  government ; 
but  they  have  had  no  success  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  to  the  Opposition  party, 
while  they  have  made  it  plain  that  their  own 
turn  will  not  come,  until  they  find  they  can  rule 
upon  precisely  their  old  principles.  If  their 
ultra.cautiou8  leader  occasionally  give  indiea- 
tions  of  wiser  and  more  enlarged  views,  be 
much  more  frequently  acts  like  a  timid  man 
unfortunately  placed,  who  fancies  that  he  cannot 
help  himself.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  up  in 
faith,  what  be  lacks  in  courage,  he  might  play 
a  very  different  part.  On  what  did  Canning 
rely,  to  go  no  farther  back  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  in  the  unhappy  condition  of  neither  being 
bis  own  master  nor  the  master  of  his  party ;  of 
a  man  who  dare  neither  venture  to  shake  off  a 
galling  yoke,  nor  yet  gracefully  perform  the  infe. 
rior  part  to  which  want  of  courage  and  self-re. 
liance  ties  him  down.  Canning  had  faith  at  least 
in  his  own  intellect,  in  the  supporters  which  his 
policy  could  win,  and  in  the  small  band  of  friends 
who  would  rally  around  him ;  and  be  was  not 
deceived.  Poor  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no  faith  io 
Liberals,  nor  much  hope  from  Tories.  If  he 
shall  ever  be  a  Minister  at  all,  he  will  at  last  be 
the  Minittre  malgri  lui.  In  another  view,  the 
Tory  party  lose  ground.  People  get  disgusted 
by  the  perpetual  carping,  and  yelping,  and  dog- 
in-the-manger  tricks  of  men  who  will  neither 
make  a  sincere  and  energetic  attempt  to  ouet 
those  whose  policy  they  condemn,  and  make  the 
e.Turt  to  do  better,  nor  d*i>i*t  from  an  opposition 
too  often  either  factious  or  peddling.  Damaging 
the  Whigs,  which  these  worthies  do  far  more 
effectually  themselves,  can  never  exalt  the 
Tories. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Opposition  to  bring 
forward  one  large  practical  measure  of  improve- 
ment in  a  session,  in  which  they  could  carry  the 
nation  along  with  them,  were  it  but  one  t 


INGLISTON ;  A  TALE.    BY  GRACE  WEBSTER. 


N0VBI.ISTS  and  romance  writers  almost  uni. 
formly  (with  whatever  little  of  either  grace  or 
gratitude)  denounce  "  the  trash  of  the  Circu. 
lating  Library," — =' contemptible  fictions,"  with 
which,  of  course,  their  peerless  heroes  and  hero. 


ines  would  not  contaminate  their  fingers,— •• 
mercilessly  as  do  the  "  grave  and  reverend  sig. 
niors,"  the  instructors  of  youth,  and  the  other 
wholesale  dealers  out  of  wisdom,  cut-and-dry.  And 
yet,  such  is  the  perverseness  of  human  nature. 
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"  tbe  )«8t  new  novel"  remains  a  matter  of  pretty 
general  concernment ;  the  novel-reading  world 
eumprehending  or  drawing  its  numerous  members 
from  nearly  all  the  other  subdivisions  of  society, 
known  under  the  names  of  the  religious,  the 
fashionable,  tbe  political,  the  scientific,  the  young, 
the  old,  and  the  middle-aged,  worlds.  Stupid  and 
dull,  "  as  the  fat  weed  that  rots  by  Lethe's  wharf," 
must  they  be,  who,  reading  at  all,  have  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  eagerly  read  novels  ;  ay,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  too.  Shakspeare,  we  could 
swear,  would  have  exhausted  the  library  of  the 
Lucys  of  romances,  long  before  he  was  fourteen, 
had  he  found  access  to  it ;  and  added  a  whole 
circulating  collection  to  that,  had  Stratford  or 
Warwick  then  a£Furded  such  a  delightful  re- 
source. Scott,  Crabbe,  Cobbett,  Wilberforce — 
we  choose  instances  of  similitude  in  dis-simili. 
tude — were  all  early  devuurersof  romances ;  and 
some  of  them  continued  so  to  their  latest  years. 
The  only  distinction,  we  apprehend,  that  exists 
between  the  novel  readers  of  the  present  day 
and  those  of  a  former  age,  is,  that,  now,  no  one, 
however  deft  and  diligent,  cau  peruse  above  one- 
half  of  the  really  good  or  tolerably  fair  novels 
that  are  daily  appearing.  We  hope,  however, 
tbst  they  will  all  endeavour  to  see  Ingliston  ; 
sod  we  mean  briefly  to  shew  how  much  this  will 
be  worth  their  while. 

Inoliston'  is  a  Scottish  story  of  simple  tex- 
ture and  homely  eharacter,  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  which  lie  in  its  perfect  and  un. 
adorned  truth.  By  n  m>mmon  ligure  of  speech, 
we  often  hear  of  pictures,  and  limnings,  and 
graphic  delineations  of  life.  If  we  might  ven- 
ture to  create  •  figure  of  language,  or  coin  a 
new  phrase,  we  should  say  that  Miss  Webster's 
rspresentations  of  life  are  Daguerrotyped;  so  min- 
Dtely  exact  are  they ;  so  scientifically  true  to  the 
original.  The talaiswholly aodthoroughly Scotch. 
It,  moreover,  deals  with  lowly  parsonages,  and 
exhibits  what  mere  novel  readers  must  think 
tnd  feel  one  great  blemish,  which  m»y  be  indicated 
In  the  words  addressed  by  Johnson  to  the  mother 
of  Sheridan,  on  her  novel  of  Sidney  Biddulpb — 
"  Madam,  you  had  no  right  to  make  virtue  so 
miserable."  Miss  Webster's  heroine  passes  a 
life  of  eentioued  joylessoess,  with  the  intermis- 
Am  of  one  short,  bright  gleam  of  bliss  from 
early  love,  which  only  deepened  that  gathering 
fijoom,  that,  so  far  a*  this  world  is  concerned, 
surrouoded  it  to  it*  close.  The  story  opens 
with  a  Daguerrotyped  picture  of  the  dull  for. 
mal  honsehuid  of  a  wealthy  Scottish  baronet  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  rigidly  superintended  by 
a  stately  lady-mother,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
Earl  ;  and  composed  of  the  usual  complement  of 
domestics.  With  some  understanding,  and  a 
natural  taste  for  tbe  fine  arts.  Sir  Norman  Inglis 
of  Inglistea,  from  eoqstitutionsl  shyness  and 
feebleness  of  will,  appears  half  imb^ile  ;  which 
be  in  tru^h  is,  and  yet  is  not.  But  tRbmice  dis- 
crimination of  the  shades  of  his  neutral,  or  no 
cbarscter,  we  must  leave  to  his  historian's  page. 
^  Aa  early  disappointment  in  love,  or  rather  a 
thwaiting  of  his  affections  by  his  three  weird  sis- 


ters, confirms  the  morbid  tendencies  of  Sir  Nor- 
man's mental  constitution,  though,  in  a  sudden 
and  violent  fit  of  anger,  he,  at  last,  finds  courage 
to  expell  his  domestic  tyrants;  but  too  late  for 
his  own  happiness,  as  the  grave  had  now  closed 
over  the  object  of  his  love.  When  the  combiua- 
tiou  of  sisterhood,  with  fortunes  generously 
augmented,  was  driven  away  from  the  home  of 
tbe  victim,  he  brought  back  bis  mother,  who, 
as  aometimes  occurs  in  high  life,  had  never  been 
able  to  live  on  decent  terms  with  her  daughters, 
but  who  now  joyfully  returned  to  the  mansion, 
to  be  more  its  mistress  than  she  had  ever  been 
before.  A  few  traits  describe  tbe  true  Lady 
Grace  Inglis,— 

A  personage  of  few  ftnlts,  and  not  many  virtues.  6h« 
was  a  weak,  pompous  woman,  full  of  dignlfled  ideaa  about 
paltrjr  coucerns.  She  was,  however,  thoroughlf  dome*, 
tic  She  wai  the  youogeat  daughter  of  a  ver^  poor 
nobleman,  and,  together  with  the  rest  of  her  fhmilf, 
whilst  they  were  brought  up  with  an  undue  eatimatlon 
of  their  own  importance  in  the  world,  waa  trained  to 
habits  of  the  most  perfect  economy.  She  was,  therefore, 
well  qualified  to  keep  everything  in  proper  style  and  or- 
der in  her  son's  house ;  bat,  as  she  was  inclined  to  be 
more  anxious  about  his  dignity  than  his  comfort,  he  led  a 
splendidly  miserable  life  with  her.  .  ,  ,  Her  servants, 
by  her  unwearied  directions,  had  attained  to  that  degree  of 
faultless  exactness,  which  is  peculiarly  edifying  and  ex- 
emplary, and  her  son  was  docility  itself.  He  never  con- 
tradicted nor  rebelled.  In  short,  she  had  nothing  to  re- 
cord in  her  journal,  which  she  regularly  kept  from  day 
to  day,  but  the  reformation  she  wrought  in  the  family, 
and  her  own  self-congratulations  fi>r  the  achievement. 

Lady  Grace,  doing  everything  for  her  son,  • 
wished  also  to  marry  him  to  a  crook-backed  but 
very  wealthy  heiress,  whose  mind  was  niore  dis- 
torted than  her  person.  The  young  lady  arrives 
on  a  visit;  and  Sir  Norman,  who  had  not  cour- 
age openly  to  rebel  against  the  meditated  union, 
fled.  Hia  various  adventures  in  the  fouiish  flight 
of  about  a  dozen  miles,  to  a  small  lonely  inn, 
where  he  hid  himself  from  the  world,  but  especi- 
ally from  crooked  Miss  Diana  and  his  lady-mother, 
occupy  the  early  chapters.  The  Lady  Grace 
becomes  much  alarmed  at  Sir  Norman's  absence, 
and  the  household  is  in  terror  and  conster. 
nation,  imagining  suicide  and  every  horrible 
catastrophe,  when  a  characteristic  epistle  is  re- 
ceived from  the  weak  and  balf-repentant 
baronet,  in  which  he  manfully  informs  hia 
mother  that  he  is  not  to  he  trepanned  into  a 
marriage  "  with  the  crooked  machine  ;"  and 
that  be  will  not  return  to  Ingliston  until  Diana 
departs.  The  enamoured  young  lady,  by  an  evil 
chance,  is  made  tbe  reader  of  this  letter ;  and 
her  violent  hysterics,  kickings,  and  nervous  ex- 
hibitions during  the  days  and  nights,  in  which 
she  torments  tbe  servants,  and  wearies  out  Lady 
Grace,  are  deverly  painted ;  so  is  the  doctor's 
assistant,  a  raw  Aberdoniao, 

While  Lady  Grace  is  perplexed  between  tbe 
continued  absence  of  her  truant  son  and  the  in- 
valid Miss  Diana,  with  her  lovelorn  or  nervous 
affection,  a  female  group,  consisting  of  country 
neighbours,  arrive  on  a  mornii;g^visit,  who  are 
literally  rendered,  or  who  rather  are  Paguerro- 
typed,  Scotch  village  gentility. 

Lady  Grace,   witb  her  man-of-busincss^  his 
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derk,  and  sundry  of  the  head  domestics,  vere 
holdiaff  a  solemn  inquisition  on  the  delinquent 
cook  and  housekeeper,  who  bad  got  drunk,  and 
committed  many  faults,  and,  among  other  mis- 
demeanours, had  nearly  lost  Sir  Norman's  letter, 
when  the  rattling  of  carriage-wheels  was  heard. 

Ere  Keith  and  the  cook  could  effect  their  lelreat  from 
the  presence-chamber,  Lady  Weirham  and  her  daughters 
were  ushered  in,  and,  in  the  rear,  followed  the  contenta 
of  another  Tehicle,  tiz.,  the  two  Miuet  Maclashan,  Mim 
Storie,  and  the  Miaaet  Crabbe. 

Lady  Grace  very  simply  imagined  that  this  riiit  of 
her  neighbours  was  a  sure  sign  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  tnken  place  at  Innlistoo;  and  this  belief  so 
far  reconciled  her  to  the  nntimely  intcrmption,  that  she 
gave  them  a  kind  welcome.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was,  Lady  Grace  was  never  more  deceived  in  her  life; 
for  it  was  sheer  gossiping,  intermeddling  curiosity,  that 
had  brought  the  whole  bevy.  The  Miu  Crabbes,  the 
Miw  Maclathans,  and  Miu  Storie,  spinsters,  upon  small 
incomes,  were  located  near  the  village,  in  pleasant,  pic- 
turesque, retired  dwellings;  and,  as  they  each  and  all 
could  claim  some  pra|iinqulty  to  one  or  other  of  the 
neighbouring  families  of  distinction,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  visits  with  the  most  of  the  gentry 
in  those  paru. 

By  dawn  of  day  that  morning,  there  had  been  in  cir- 
culation through  the  vill.ige  the  most  strange,  incoherent, 
and  bloody  fiction  regarding  Sir  Norman  that  ever  was 
invented.  It  owed  its  authorship  originally  to  his  own 
cook,  but,  in  the  course  of  its  progies*  from  house  to 
honse,  it  gained  so  many  additions,  that,  from  the  very 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  the  detail,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  any  one  unworthy  of  credit.  The  earliest  in- 
timalion  of  it  was  received  by  the  several  domestics  of 
the  Miss  Maclashans,  Mi»s  Storie,  and  the  Miss  Crabbes, 
and  reported  verbatim  to  their  ladies  ;  and  these  distin- 
guished newsmongers  lost  not  a  twinkling  in  clubbing 
together  in  Miss  Storie's  parlour  to  discuss  the  subject 
and  decide  upou  the  probability  of  the  report.  That  Sir 
Norman  had  stabbed  Miss  Diana  Hamilton  with  a  car. 
ving  knife  at  dinner  might  be  true,  and  they  had  no 
doubt  of  it,  for  Sir  Norman  hated  Miss  Diana ;  everybody 
knew  that,  and  be  was  an  eccentric  man,  with  a  bee, 
they  were  sure,  in  his  bonnet,  although  Mrs  Irving,  the 
clergyman's  wife,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  said,  but  ifie 
was  no  judge,  although  a  well  meaning  body.  And 
what  could  she  he  expected  to  know  ?  She  had  seen 
nothing.  Her  father  was  only  a  Latin  master  of  the 
Glasgow  High  School.  She  probably  had  never  been  in 
company  with  a  baronet  in  her  life,  except  Sir  Norman, 
and  she  would  very  naturally  think  that  a  man  of  his 
rank  must  be  a  man  of  sense.  But  to  return  trom  Mrs 
Irving's  character  to  Sir  Norman's  exploits.  It  was 
highly  probable,  in  their  opinion,  for  so  they  conjectured, 
that  he  had  committed  or  attempted  this  bloody  murder 
upon  the  body  of  Miss  Diana,  It  was  still  more  proba- 
hie  what  was  stated,  that  he  afterwards  went  up  to  his 
own  room  and  hanged  himself.  That  was  just  like  Sir 
Norman.  He  was  a  man  that  never  could  have  submit- 
ted to  be  brought  to  public  justice.  His  pride  was  insuf- 
ferable. His  mother  had  herself  to  blame  for  that,  and 
indeed  his  father,  honest  man,  who,  upon  the  whole,  was 
not  a  bad  neighbour,  and  bad  always  been  kind  to  them, 
was  as  pruud  as  Lucifer  himself.  And,  poor  man,  now 
that  he  was  gone,  be  had  little  to  be  proud  of.  His 
sister  went  astray  with  her  own  coachman ;  his  sons, 
who  died  abroad,  were  but  wild-living  young  men ;  and 
he  himself,  some  years  before  his  death,  was  as  uncomely 
a  sight  as  could  be  seen,  with  a  tumour  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  brought  on,  it  was  said,  by  a  blow  with  a 
hattledore  from  Lady  Grace.  But  the  concluding  act  of 
the  tragedy,  as  reported  to  them,  these  confidential 
Ariends  and  conb^rates  could  not  so  easily  receive  as 
credible;  but  ta^wwft  unwilling  to  abate  anything  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  was  affirmed  that,  after 
Sir  Norman  hanged  himself  in  his  own  room,  he  had 
hsen  seen  taking  his  departure  bodily  fiom  the  house,  and 
Lady  Grace  irss  almost  deranged. 


These  notable  spinsters  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain a  cast  in  a  neighbour's  carriage,  had  actually 
gone  to  the  expense  of  a  joint-stock  chaise,  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  and  shew  '<  the  respect 
and  sympathy  they  owed,  in  this  affliction,  to 
their  neighbour,"  Lady  Grace,  which  had  been 
too  long  delayed.  Four  in  the  chaise,  and  Miss 
Patricia  Crabbe  mounted  beside  the  post-boy, 
they  had  arrivedsimultaneously  with  Lady  Weir- 
ham and  her  daughters,  who  also  had  their  o<m 
reasons  for  wishing  to  find  matters  at  Ingliston 
as  bad  as  possible. 

Lady  Weirham,  perhaps,  thought  that,  if  Sir  Nonasi 
expelled  his  mother,  as  he  l>ad  done  his  sisters,  oneorher 
daughters  might  have  a  chance  of  heading  the  sstsblidi. 
ment.  She  h,td  three  of  them  to  dispose  of,  the  rldcstsf 
whom  had  atuined  her  thirty-ninth  year;  and,allboa|h 
she  always  affected  to  despise  and  ridicule  Sir  Noniaa, 
it  would  have  been  the  happiest  achievement  she  bad 
ever  accomplished — considering  that  Lord  Weirham  hsd 
exhausted  iiis  estates  by  his  fruitless  speculations— if  tbs 
had  got  one  of  her  nnportioned  girls  installed.  Lady  of 
Ingliston. 

Such  were  the  feelings  and  speculations  of  Lady  Weir- 
ham on  entering  the  dratving-room  at  Ingliston;  but  it 
was  no  small  disappointment  to  her  to  find  Lady  Greet 
seated  there,  in  her  own  dignified  formal  way,  as  if  le. 
thing  had  happened. 

The  spinsters  are  equally  baffled.  The  chaise 
hire  is  only  money  not  lost,  inasmuch  as  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lawyer  and  doctor  offered  scope  for 
boundless  charitable  conjecture. 

And  now  we  take  our  leave  of  high  and  gen- 
teel life,  of  which  "  Ingliston"  is  not  a  tale.  Its 
great  merit  consists  in  the  skilful  delineation  of 
the  "  lower  orders,"  their  virtues,  their  kindli- 
ness to  each  other,  their  ignorance,  and  the  un> 
imagined  extent  of  their  physical  sufferings. 

How  many  graces  of  the  pen  have  been  em. 
ployed  to  aggrandize  and  embellish  a  tale  of 
seduction,  and  to  deepen  its  pathos  !  The  inno- 
cent, lovely  heroine,  the  weeping  Magdalea,  the 
dark  grave  closing  over  the  victim  of  man's  cruel- 
ty and  deceit  I  Sir  Norman  had  been,  at  some 
period,  a  seducer  too,  or,  like  most  Scotch  lairds 
of  his  period,  he  had  enjoyed  an  easy  6onn</«r- 
tune;  l>ut  it  was  in  very  homely  wise  ;  and,  when 
the  mmour  of  his  flight,  "  for  debt,"  had  qtread 
wide  through  the  district,  a  middle-aged  country- 
woman arrived,  one  afternoon,  «ho  entreated  Mr 
Marshall,  the  butler,  to  obtain  her  an  audience  of 
the  Lady  Grace.  The  functionary-  would  not 
trouble  his  lady.  "  It  was  as  much  as  the  ser- 
vants' places  were  worth  to  encourage  be^^ 
and  hawkers." 

The  woman  declared  she  was  neither  a  beggar  nor  a 
hawker,  but  had  oime  on  private  and  particular  business 
to  the  lady,  and  that  she  would  not  travel  twenty  miles  for 
nothing,  and  be  beat  by  ony  diokit-out  livery-man,  for 
as  braw  as  he  thought  himself.  The  individual  who 
took  It  upon  her  to  address  the  consequential  Manball 
in  this  way,  was  a  middle-aged  little  woman,  of  a 
swarthy  brown  complexion,  on  whose  good-nstnted 
conntenance  there  was  cotMtantly  a  broad  gaping  smilt 
indicative  of  a  weak  intellect.  A  brush  of  grinled  bsir 
above  her  furrowed  brow  stuck  straight  out  from  below 
the  plain  border  of  a  long-eared  linen  cap.  Her  dress 
consisted  of  a  longish  bed-gown  of  deep  orange  and 
black  stripe,  over  a  petticoat  of  blue  dmggit.  A  light 
checked  apron,  and  a  kerchief  of  pink  and  whitb 
put  on  above  the  bed-gown  shawl  &sUon,  and  a  Ur|« 
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pair  of  DMn'g  glorei  of  brown  leather,  completed  the 
equipment.  Her  feet  were  bare,  but  she  had  a  bundle 
ia  her  hand,  tied  np  in  a  towel  as  while  a*  >now ;  indeed 
trerf  part  of  her  dren  indicated  the  most  acrnpulons 
deanlines] ;  and  this  handle  Marshall  had  supposed  con- 
tained the  \rares  she  had  for  sale  :  but  it  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  her  shoes  and  stockings,  which  she  had 
taken  off  at  the  commencement  of  her  joarney;  and  in 
another  compartment  of  the  parcel  were  some  substantial 
llictsof  sUim-millc  cheese,  laid  between  plies  of  pease-meal 
baonocks,  brought  for  refreshment  by  the  way. 

While  Marshall  was  meditating  to  take  the  poor  half^ 
wittrd  looking  creature  by  the  shoulders,  and  turu  her  to 
the  door,  she,  with  the  most  edifying  philosophy,  nothing 
daunted  by  his  dignified  presence,  untied  her  bundle,  took 
an  old  handkei'chief  from  her  pocket  to  wipe  the  dust  off 
her  feet,  and  drew  on  her  grey  worsted  hose  and  her 
shoes,  in  perfect  defiance  of  the  peremptory  order,  which 
wn  (iven  in  a  high  tone  of  command, 

"You  must  leave  this  house  itistantly,  I  say,"  said 
Uanhall. 

"  And  what  for  should  she  do  that  ?*'  cried  Mrs  Mac- 
Martin,  (the  dmnken  cook,)  who,  unobserved,  had  been 
horering  about  the  hall-dnor,  listening  to  the  collo- 
qay,  and  sms  particularly  sti  uck  with  the  tempting  in- 
timation which  the  woman  gave,  of  baring  "  private  and 
particular  business"  to  communicate  to  her  lady.  "  If 
you  grudge,"  added  she,  "the  honest  woman  a  seat 
in  the  hall,  which,  after  all,  is  tiding  beyond  yonr  com- 
mission, she  may  come  beside  me  in  the  Icitchen." 

Mrs  MacAfartin  did  not  require  to  repeat  her  invita- 
tion. The  straniier,  with  her  litile  bundle  of  bread  and 
cheese  folded  again  in  the  towel,  rose,  with  a  countenance 
apressive  of  the  most  innocent  delight,  and  av^iiled  her- 
itlf  of  the  hospitablo  oAsr,  while  Marshall  walked  off, 
and,  ia  a  low  growling  voice,  uttered  something,  as  he 
neat,  which  it  would  not  be  very  edifying  to  record. 

If  Lady  Crace  will  not  he-tr  this  woman's  private  news 
/  will,  thought  Mrs  MacMartin  to  herself.  But  there 
was  a  glow  of  kindness,  as  well  as  a  motive  of  curiosity, 
which  dictated  her  attentions  to  the  str<tnger,  when  she 
placed  her  by  the  fire,  and  gave  her  a  refreshment  of  the 
best  which  ber  pintry  contained ;  and  a  happy,  hearty, 
grateful  mea!  the  creature  made,  and,  in  return  for  Mrs 
KuMxrtin's  hospitality,  she  offered  her  a  share  of  her 
fease-ineal  scones,  which  she  thought  might  be  a  rarity, 
u  it  was  not  likely,  she  remarked,  that  they  could  make 
the  like  in  snch  a  grand  house.  And  Mrs  MacMartin, 
with  a  courtltoess  that  might  have  graced  a  drawing- 
raom,  accepted  the  offering,  praised  its  excellence,  and 
assured  her  simple  guest  that  she  had  not  relished  any- 
tking  so  wdl  for  many  a  day,  for  she  was  perfectly  tfaaed 
of  loaf-bread. 

A  conple  of  honrs  did  not  ebipse,  before  the  cook  and 
m  the  servants  below  stairi  were  in  possession  of  the 
stranger's  secret.  Mrs  MacMartin's  kindness  had  opened 
her  heart,  and  she  began  to  hint  at  the  motives  of  her 
visit  to  Ingliiton,  and  then  she  fully  explained  them ; 
bat,  ere  she  had  proceeded  fnr,  she  had  more  auditors  than 
her  entertainer.  Men  and  women  speedily  congregi ted 
arsood  her  to  listen,  and,  by  degrees,  she  gave  them, 
mmntely  and  circumstantially,  ber  whole  personal 
history. 

Tliis  individual  was,  as  she  informed  the  hearers  as- 
sembled round  her,  an  unmarried  person,  but,  accoiding 
to  the  common  phrase  which  she  used  on  the  occasion,  she 
had  had  s  mislortnue.  She  was  the  mother  of  twin 
children,  a  boy  and  girl,  of  whom  Sir  Norman  Inglis 
was  the  father,  and  they  had  now  attained  their  ninth 
jmr.  She  haid  all  along  maintained  them  chiefly  by  her 
owa  industry,  neither  she  nor  they  ever  having  burdened 
the  session;  and  she  earned  her  living  by  winding  pirns 
fiir  the  weavers  at  the  Greenmill,  her  native  village,  or 
debMI  occasional  work  in  the  flelds  in  the  summer  season. 
8m  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  trifle,  for  edu- 
eMing  the  children,  fiom  Sir  Norman,  transmitted 
tkiMgh  tiM  bauds  of  one  of  the  visiting  elders  of  her 

'  i;  but,  of  late,  the  payment  of  this  little  allowance 


Hmoely  as  many  readera  of  ordinary  romance 


may  consider  this,  it  is  strikingly  trae  to  life  in 
the  given  circumstances ;  and  the  close  of  the 
scene  possesses  still  greater  merit,  though  we 
must  pass  it. 

The  stranger's  tale  was  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  none 
of  ber  auditors  doubted  of  its  truth.  But,  however  strong 
her  claims  seemed  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs  MarMartin, 
and  the  nnder-cook,  the  laundress,  and  the  housemaid, 
(which  last  had  had  a  misfortune  herself,)  neither  they 
nor  any  of  the  other  servants  could  have  ventured  to  soli- 
cit for  her  an  audience  of  Lady  Grace.  As  to  asking 
Marshall  to  be  the  bearer  of  any  further  message,  it  was 
out  of  the  question.  Keith  declined  bringing  himself  into 
a  scrape  either  with  his  master  or  mistress,  by  interfering 
in  such  a  delicate  affair,  Ross  and  Watson  were  equally 
decisive  in  refusing ;  and  old  Blair  the  coachman,  who 
seemed  to  feel  particular  sympathy  for  the  woman's  case, 
declared  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  circumstances—. 
which,  however,  he  did  not  ezplain—he  would  have  gone 
up  stairs  himself,  and  advocated  her  cause,  although  he 
had  never  been  in  the  drawing-room  but  once  in  his  life 
since  he  came  to  the  place,  and  that  was  when  Lady 
Grace  called  him  up  as  a  witness  against  the  stable-boy, 
who  had  been  charged  with  making  depredations  in  the 
dairy,  having  been  detected  coming  out  with  a  drop  of 
cream  at  the  point  of  his  nose. 

By  the  time  that  the  servants  had  heard  and  commented 
on  the  woman's  story,  it  was  bordering  on  tn-o  o'clock, 
the  usual  hour  for  iJady  Grace's  walk,  and  the  time  for 
their  own  dinner.  They,  therefore,  repaired  to  the  ser- 
vants* hall  for  that  reason,  leaving  the  communicative 
stranger  alone  with  Mrs  MacMartiti,  who  remained  be- 
hinJ  with  her  in  the  kitchen.  So  much  anxiety  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  Lady  Grace  had  been  evinced,  that, 
when  thus  left  to  themselves,  Mrs  MacMartin  ventured 
to  put  her  new  friend  upon  a  plan  to  accimplisli  it,  but 
enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  ber  having  given  such 
an  advice.  The  stranger  readily  agreed  to  these  terms^ 
and  eagerly  embraced  the  method  proposed. 

The  interview — which  somewhat  reminds  one 
of  that  of  Jeanie  Ueans  with  Queen  Caroline- 
gives  rise  to  an  animated  scene.  Finally,  the 
twin  children  of  the  Baronet,  and  this  grotesque 
and  vulgar  woman — an  odd  mixture  of  silliness 
and  homely  sagacity — are  taken  home  by  Lady 
Grace,  as  a  sort  of  tacit  atonement  to  her  son, 
though  she  utterly  discountenanced  their  mother. 
Sir  Norman's  silence  alone,  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  gave  consent  to  receiving 
his  offspring,  and  they  came  on  Lady  Grace's 
own  terms. 

The  little  girl,  a  child  of  great  beauty,  is  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Lady  Grace's  maid,  and 
gently  submits  to  circumstances.  Her  brother 
has  more  of  the  carle  hemp  in  his  constitution : 
he  elopes  to  his  poor  mother,  Jean  Dempster;  and, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  noble  granddame's 
emissaries,  returns  no  more  to  the  great  house. 
The  events,  the  energies,  and  virtues,  by  which 
the  unfriended  Sandy  Dempster — for  he  dis- 
claimed the  name  of  Inglis — became  a  great  and 
rich  man,  and  finally  bought  back  the  inheritance 
of  his  father,  we  pass  unnoticed.  His  sister, 
Margaret,  is  the  heroine  of  the  story. 

The  feelings  of  mortification  and  bitterness 
with  which  the  lonely  girl  grew  up,  in  the  equi- 
vocal position  of  an  unacknowledged  child,  hold- 
ing an  upper  menial's  rank  in  thei  house  of  her 
father,  although,  upon  the  wWe,  she  was  not 
unkindly  treated,  produce  their  natural  effect 
on  a  mind  of  great  natural  sensibility.  One  of 
her  father's  friendsj  or  visiters,  Colonel  Gilbert, 
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conceives  a  licentioui  pasiion  for  the  beautiful 
illegitimate,  and  from  his  rudeness  she  is  re. 
scued  by  Mr  Gowans,  a  young  man  of  steady 
habits  and  excellent  character,  whose  affection  it 
is  her  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  return.  She 
has  already  given  her  whole  heart  to  a  young 
sailor,  her  ardent  admirer,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
highborn  son  of  Lord  Weirham.  They  are  parted 
at  last,  and  for  years,  with  scarcely  a  moment 
for  explanation  or  arranging  a  correspondence  ; 
and  Margaret  is  left  in  utter  despair,  save  for  h  is 
whispered  promise  of  endless  affection  and  fide- 
lity. 

The  trying  scenes  in  which  the  poor  girl^  in 
her  character  of  servant,  is  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  mother  and  sisters  of  her  con- 
scious lover,  he  and  the  Lady  Grace  making  up 
the  group,  are  painted  with  force  and  delicacy. 
They  were  more  than  woman's  nature  can  stand. 

Before  Margaret  has  recovered  her  spirits, 
after  the  departure  of  her  lover,  her  aris. 
tocratic  grandmother  dies :  but  this  event 
rather  alters  her  position  for  the  worse  ;  as  Sir 
Norman,  without  a  will  of  his  own,  and  still 
under  the  spell  of  his  deceased  mother's  dignity 
and  decorum,  cannot  summon  up  courage  to  treat 
her  as  his  child,  though  his  heart  secretly  yearns 
to  gain  her  confidence  and  companionship.  He 
too  dies  of  ennui  and  unhappiness ;  and  indolently 
leaving  a  settlement,  by  which  be  meant  to  se- 
cure a  competence  to  his  daughter,  unexecuted, 
she  is  thrown  upon  the  world,  destitute  alike  of 
money  and  friends. 

Strong  attachment  to  her  absent  and  still 
silent  lover  makes  her,  even  in  these  ciruum- 
stances,  decline  the  addresses  and  the  friendly 
offices  of  Mr  Gowans.  It  is  now  that  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  humble,  struggling,  suffering 
life,  possessed  by  Miss  Webster,  is  revealed  ;  and 
that  the  pathetic  interest  of  the  tale  commences, 
Margaret's  only  friends  had  been  the  servants 
at  Ingliston.  By  the  kindness  of  one  of  the 
humblest  of  them  she  obtains  an  asylum  with  a 
kind-hearted  widow  in  Glasgow,  who  subsisted 
by  letting  lodgings  ;  and  she  supports  herself  by 
needlework.  Wliile  thus  employed,  she  is  acci- 
dentally met  by  the  agent  of  the  new  lord  of 
Inglititon,  Mr  Bland,  a  W.S.  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  complete  Presbyterian  Tartuffe.  Wonders 
never  cease ;  yet  we  would  fain  hope  that  the 
character  of  this  detestable,  cold-blooded,  sen- 
sual hypocrite  is  not  very  probable  ;  though  it  is 
quite  true,  that,  among  the  fl.iming  and  most  ob- 
trusive saints,  the  blackest,  the  most  villanous  sin- 
ners arefound.  Under  thevague  and  specious  pre- 
tence of  patronizing  and  assisting  her,  and  of  en. 
deavouring  to  induce  his  client,  Sir  Norman's  heir- 
at-law,  to  grant  her  some  small  allowance  in  lieu 
of  the  provision  of  which  she  had  been  deprived, 
by  her  father  dying  intestate,  Margaret  is  wiled 
away  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  we  take  up  the  narra- 
tive earlier,  when  she  returns  to  her  poor  friend 
from  the  interview  at  the  Buck's  Head,  at  which 
Mr  Bland,  who  is  thus  sketched,  had  insinuated 
such  great  and  gracious  things  in  her  behalf. 

Mr  Bland  had  qualities  which  few  women  could  re- 


•lit  Added  to  a  very  fine  person,  h«  had  all  the  sasTtty 
and  {race  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  ;  and,  ae  he  was 
decidedly  within  the  pale  of  the  religious  circles  of  the 
town,  he  had  in  hit  manner  all  the  unction  of  an  eatab- 
liahed  Chrittiao.  He  poMeaaed  the  happy  talent  of  mak- 
ing every  woman  with  whom  he  cnnverwd  rite  in  her 
own  estimation,  and  feel  herself  to  beof  au  importance  in 
•ociety,  of  which  the  waa  not  previously  aware.  The 
homrlinest  of  the  plaineit  realnrea  sreioed  to  melt  away 
in  hit  prrience,  to  the  attonishment  and  delight  of  the 
contcious  unhappy  possessor  of  them;  and  the  beiny 
noticed,  in  however  casual  a  way,  by  a  person  of  such 
acknowledged  superior  gifts,  was  a  dialinctioa  most 
eagerly  sought  for  by  hundreds  of  female  votaries. 

Mr  Bland  waa  a  married  man,  so  that  not  a  shadow 
of  impropriety  could  attach  to  this.  There  could  be  no 
design  in  it  at  all,  but  esteem  for  so  bright  a  character  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  stem  dowsgers  and  win- 
ning matrons,  pensive  widows  and  pious  daughters, 
withering  aunts  and  blooming  nieces,  who  sought  after 
him,  admired,  adored,  and  courted  him,  were  perlrctly 
immacuUte  in  themselves,  and  in  their  motives.  But  to 
it  was,  Mr  Bland  was  the  luost  popular  roan  of  his  time 
among  the  Edinburgh  coteriei  of  well-intentioned  females, 
who  club  together  to  do  good  and  to  eschew  eviL 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  gainin  g  this  po- 
pularity, he  made  himself  >yhat  is  called  cheap ;  far  from 
it.  He  was  dignified,  and  difficult  of  access.  He 
granted  few  or  no  favours,  but  never  flatly  refused  any, 
and  he  strew  ed  hopes  and  promises  with  a  liberal  band, 
and  be  smiled  benignantly  when  he  could  or  would  do 
no  more. 

Bach  was  Mr  Bland  ;  of  whom  doubt  hung  like 
a  shadow  around  Margaret's  mind,  though  she 
was,  at  the  same  time,  moat  gratefully  im<« 
pressed  with  the  apparent  kindness  of  her  im- 
agined benefactnr.     To  her  humble  friend — 

Margaret  related,  nearly  verbatim,  all  that  bad  passed 
between  her  and  her  new  friend  and  patron ;  and  though 
the  did  not  alter  or  conceal  any  pnrt  of  it,  the  certainly 
gave  to  all  that  be  had  said  that  emphatic  tone  of  sineen 
kindness,  which  it  had  appeared  to  herself  to  possets; 
and  her  landlady  pronounced  Mr  Bland  to  be,  in  ber 
estimation,  the  most  generous,  humane,  disinttrtsted 
Christian  the  bad  ever  heard  of  in  her  life.  This  opinion 
of  Mrs  Buchanan  took  a  load  off  Margaret's  mind. 
Her  misgivings  melted  away,  and  it  >eemed  to  justify  to 
heiself  the  acquiescence  she  had  given  to  the  stianger's 
proposal ;  and  she  was  so  far  entangled  now,  that  she 
felt  it  would  be  a  more  unpleasant  task  to  break  up  the 
arrangeoienl  than  to  follow  it  out. 

Mrs  Buchanan  did  not  fail  to  inspire  Margaret  with 
hopes  that  great  things  would  result  from  this  auspicious 
event ;  and,  at  usual,  she  urged  her  on  with  her  prepar. 
ations  for  the  journey. 

But,  as  the  time  drew  near  fur  her  depaiture,  she  ceotd 
not  overcome  the  disquietude  which  she  felt  at  the  pro- 
spect of  going  among  entire  strangers,  although  her  kind 
bustees  expatiated  on  the  wonderful  ways  of  Providence 
and  endeavoured  to  impre-s  upon  her  the  duty  of  being 
grateful  fur  such  uncommon  meraet. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  after  a  copious  diisertation  on 
the  subject  to  ber  inezpeiienced  guest,  "you  have  bees 
largely  dealt  with,  and  every  one  cannot  tell  the  same 
tale.  There  is  me,  myself,  for  instance — and  I  am  not 
reflecting  nor  repining  when  I  say  it ;  there  is  me,  at 
this  moment,  old  as  I  am,  and  straitened  as  I  am,  and 
helpless,  I  know  not  the  living  person  who  would  make 
me  f nch  an  offer  a«  baa  been  made  to  you ;  nay,  all  the 
friends  I  ever  had,  were  always  more  ready  to  take  from 
me  than  to  give — that  is  to  say,  when  I  had  it ;  and  now 
when  I  have  it  not,  neither  to  take  to  myself  nor  to  give 
to  others,  never  one  so  muck  as  comes  to  ask  bow  I  am, 
or  if  I  need  an)  thing.  Now,  my  dear,  (bis  is  (he  way 
of  the  world,  as  I  have  learned  from  experiencr;  and 
yon,  perhaps,  will  learn  it  from  the  same,  before  )ou  be 
as  old  as  I  am ;  iherefore,  it  should  make  yon  prise  the 
more  such  en  uneommon  manifestation  of  friendyhip  as 
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tUt  nedlMit  fnitlem«D  bat  thewn."  With  saeh  i\t. 
coane  a*  thia,  the  worthy  old  lady  rncooraged  Margaret ; 
ml  when  Sttarday  came,  the  accompanied  hrr  lo  the 
eotch-olbcr,  and  found  that  Miu  Inglia'  name  waa 
beaked,  and  her  place  in  the  mail  actually  aecared  and 
piid  for. 

It  may  be  gueMcd  that  Margaret  would  not 
be  iatroduced  by  Mr  Bland  to  his  o<rn  family, 
upon  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  ahe  is  re> 
ipectfully  received  by  a  sedate-looking  young 
clerk  ;  for  pious  W.S.'s  must  have  grave  clerku — 
and  placed  with  a  certain  Mrs  U'ildgooae,  whom 
Bland  patronizes,  and  part  of  whose  house  he 
occupied  as  Chambers.  Mrs  Wildgoose  is  a 
woman  of  colour,  ugly  as  sin,  and  of  equivocal 
reputation.  In  her  Margaret  finds  a  most  un- 
congeniai,  and,  finally,  an  insufferable  associate. 
Mr  Bland,  who  is  a  cool,  deliberate,  insinuating 
villain,  continues  his  insiduous  scheme  of  sedue. 
lion  without,  however,  in  any  way  directly  com- 
mitting himself;  nor  is  it  until  weeks  have 
eUpaed,  that  disgust  and  alarm  at  her  position 
and  her  associates  open  the  eyes  of  Margaret,  and 
compel  her  to  seek  an  explanation  with  Mr  Bland 
at  his  own  house.  She  upbraids  him  with  du. 
plieity,  and  he  throws  off  the  mask.  These  high, 
wrought  serious  scenes  we  must,  however,  leave 
to  the  reader.  Gay  life,  in  the  circle  of  the 
equivocal  Mrs  Wildgoose — who,  had  she  been  a 
person  of  notorious  bad  fame,  however  otherwise 
amiable,  could  not  have  been  countenanced  by 
the  pious  and  imposing  Mr  Bland — is  more  ex. 
tractable,  and  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
tathor's  broad  comic  powers. 

Margaret  pining  for  her  absent  lover,  of 
whom,  for  years,  she  had  not  even  heard,  and 
distracted  by  mental  anxiety,  became  seriously 
ill,'  and  as  Mrs  Wildgoose's  hot  drinks  could 
not  cure  sn  aching  heart,  that  lady  kindly  called 
in  company  to  amuse  her  young  lodger,  the 
protegee  of  her  great  patron,  Mr  Bland. 

She  had  Mr  Fork,  n  clerk  of  the  Life  Inaurancs^  to 
Ui  tea;  and  Mr  Goltochar,  a  hatter  on  the  South  Bridge, 
to  kie  aoppar;  and  MiM  MacGtggins,  a  tinier  in  the 
Cukolic  Chapel,  to  give  them  mnaic ;  and  Mr  Sprot,  a 
riofcr  of  the  muiical  belle,  to  ling  a  tecond  t  and  Captain 
Stsik,  late  of  the  Perthahire  militia,  now  propiirtor  of  a 
coal  depot  in  the  anbnrbs,  came  in  by  accident ;  and,  as 
lywat  aa  nnuilenr  muaician  himself,  he  made  up  the 
eweertt  and  all  ihe  company  were  delighted  except 
poor  Margaret,  whom  nothing  could  delight  that  was 
nther  nid  or  done  to  pleaae,  and  the  gueeia  bothered  Mrs 
WiUgaoee  for  ■  party— a  regular  invited  party—a  thine, 
aa  they  termed  It ;  and  the  day  wat  forthwith  fixed  upon, 
and  the  present  company  itirited,  and  also  ileeired  by 
their  hotteea  to  bring  their  friende  ;  and  the  herself  pro. 
nited  lo  have  thii  and  the  other  rare  spirit  to  meet  them. 
Accordingly,  next  day,  were  issued  cards,  and  verbal 
■MSiafcs  innumerable ;  and  cards  and  verbal  meaaages, 
ft  tm9  aneeessive  days,  came  pouring  in  In  retnra ;  and 
Mis  Wildgooe*  waa  overwhelmed  with  business,  which 
>  iBtermtoslon,  from  the  day  of  invitation  till  the 
I  day  of  eatartainment  came.  She  had  the  viands  to 
H  and  the  liqoora  to  select  and  order;  and  her 
o»a  draaa  ta  arrange,  which  waa  no  small  matter ;  and 
cmytUag  waot  on  prosperously.  Nothing  wat  forgot- 
tan,  and  nothing  went  wrongs  One  little  mistake  occured 
katinaa  Mra  Wildgooee  and  a  silk  mercer,  but  that  waa 
Bsc  warth  nrntiouiBg. 

TUa  was  merely  the  lady  pilfering  a  few  yards 
•f  mtuh  with  aome  flowers,  ribbons,  &c.,  which 


one  aharp  mercer  would  not  atand,  insisting 
on  restitution.  The  others  submitted  to  an  or> 
dinary  calamity.  These  broad  aketches,  with 
the  supper  that  follows,  and  supper  wit,  the 
game  at  forfeits,  and  funny  masquerading,  will 
be  popular,  we  dare  say ;  but  to  this  low-life 
on  the  second  floor,  which  is  at  best  only  section, 
ally  true,  we  infinitely  prefer  the  real  low  life  of 
the  lanes  and  cellars  of  Glasgow,  to  which  poor 
Margaret,  bursting  the  toils  of  Mr  Bland,  re- 
turns, and  finds  her  generous  friend,  Mrs 
Buchanan,  dying.  She  had  fled  from  Edinburgh 
without  even  her  clothes,  which  Mra  Wildgoose 
refuses  to  give  up  ;  and  when  they  are  returned, 
on  Margaret's  application,  by  the  peremptory 
order  of  Mr  Bland,  she  finds  that  her  most  valuable 
property  has  been  abstracted.  Some  "  gorgeous 
pieces  of  lace  and  a  diamond  brooch  and  ear- 
rings were  gone !"  We  wish  Margaret  had  not 
wept  their  loss ;  but  it  might  be  very  natural, 
for  they  were  all  her  wealth.  And  now  Mra 
Buchanan  dies ;  and  Margaret,  {^dually  sink, 
ing,  retreats,  with  a  still  poorer  widow,  to  a 
much  more  wretched  abode.  This  widow,  Mra 
Kirke,  is  an  intelligent  and  pious  old  English, 
woman,  miserably  poor,  who  has  survived  all  her 
children  and  friends,  and  had  latterly  attended 
Mrs  Buchanan  as  asick-nurse.  In  whathad  seem- 
ed the  lowest  deptha  of  poverty,  to  the  delicate 
young  woman,  reared  amidst  the  comfort,  ele> 
gance,  and  luxury  of  Ingliston,  she  found  there 
were  lower,  darker  depths ;  and  we  now  fairly 
plunge  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Poverty. 

As  the  shadows  of  evening  fell,  Mrs  Eirks  took  Miss 
Inglis*  paekagea ;  end,  assisted  by  her  in  carrying  them, 
conducted  her  to  her  humble,  nay,  miaerable,  dwelling, 
In  a  lurrow,  dirty  passage,  in  the  meanest  and  mott 
obtcnre  part  of  the  town.  Margaret's  heart  almott 
failed  her  at  tight  of  the  plsct  {  and,  for  a  moment,  ah* 
repented  not  having  accepted  Mrs  de  Lancy's  offer,  as 
the  groped  her  way  into  Widow  Kirke't  low,  wrttcbed 
hovel ;  and,  after  ttumbling,  when  the  gained  the  in- 
terior, on  the  uneven  eerthtn  floor,  ahe  ttood  for  a  tims 
in  total  darkneit,  till  her  hostett  went  out  to  a  neighbour 
in  qaett  of  a  light  The  Uiht,  which  waa  brought,  dit- 
doted  the  miierietof  Mrt  Kirke't  residence.  Itcontiited' 
of  an  outer  and  of  an  inner  apartment,  both  of  tmall 
dimensions.  The  two  wpre  divided  by  a  thin  partition. 
The  outer  room,  which  had  no  window,  aerved  fur  a 
kitchen,  as  wat  seen  by  the  ibw  wrrtehed  articlaa  of  kit< 
Chen  furniture.  The  empty  grate  had  been  without  firs 
since  the  commencement  of  Mrt  Buchanan't  illnest. 
The  damp  air  of  the  place  waa  intolerable.  The  roof, 
black  with  smoke,  and  the  mouldy  walls,  was  an  apal- 
ling  spectacle  to  one  like  Margaret,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  magnificent  apartmentt  of  her  father's 
hotise ;  and,  when  Mrs  Kirke  shewed  her  into  the  inner 
chamber,  the  prospect  waa  not  impioved.  Nay,  this 
inner  room  into  which  Margaret,  with  a  sinking  heart, 
carried  her  things— while  Mrs  Kirk*  butlad  herself  in 
collecting  toma  piecet  of  fuel  to  make  a  fire — waa,  if  pos- 
sible, more  comfortlets-looking  than  the  other,  except 
that  it  was  floored  with  wood.  It  had  no  fire-place { 
but  there  was  a  small  misshapen  window  in  a  corner, 
high  up  near  the  roof,  like  a  slit  in  a  pritnn.  The 
platter,  in  many  placet,  waa  peeled  off  the  walla,  and 
sireama  of  wind  cam*  roshinf  through  between  the  bars 
laths.  The  furniture  consisted  of  two  uncurtained  low 
palleta,  or  truckle  beds,  two  broken  stuffed  chairs,  with 
the  horse-hair  stuffing  staring  out  in  iront,  and  a  large 
hair  trunk  that,  like  ihe  chairs,  had  seen  better  days. 

Gratitude  to  the  old  woman,  who  had  offeied  her  the 
iheiter  of  her  roof  whan  ahe-  had  no  other  refuge,  and 
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raprct  for  Ii«r  feelinp,  made  Mar(M«t  rtitnio  henelf. 
She  took  oif  her  bonnet,  and  retarned  to  the  outer  pUoe 
and  sMl  donro,  amid  the  cloud*  of  thick  suffocating  smoke 
which  the  damp  fuel,  and  the  newly-kindled  fire,  tent 
forth ;  and  she  sat  in  silent  endurance  while  the  widow 
put  things  in  order,  and  went  out  to  make  a  small  pur- 
chase, and  bring  a  jar  of  water  from  a  well  in  the  pas. 
sage. 

'*  What  would  yon  like  to  have  for  supper,  ma'am  ?" 
said  the  widow  on  her  return,  gently  stirring  up  the 
coals,  which  were  beginning  to  bnm. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  Margaret,  scarcely  able 
to  articulate  the  words.  But  Mrs  Kirke  remarked  "  that 
she  could  not  go  to  bed  without  something,  and  the 
hoped  she  would  partake  with  her,  of  what  she  was 
going  to  prepare  for  herself-"  Margaret  attempted  no 
reply ;  while  the  widow  proceeded  to  make  some  oatmeal 
gruel  on  the  scarcely-kindled  fire,  which  imparled  no 
heat,  and  which  would  not,  with  all  her  exertions,  bring 
the  mess  to  the  boiling  point.  She  covered  her  small 
table  with  a  clean,  mangled,  old,  damask  napkin,  very 
much  the  worse  of  wear,  which  she  had  some  difficulty  of 
searching  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  large  trunk  in  the 
interior  apartment ;  and  she  dished,  in  two  bowls,  the 
raw,  smoked  gruel,  seasoned  with  salt  instead  of  sugar, 
for  which  she  apologised,  as  she  had  no  sugar  in  the 
house  ;  and  she  placrd  the  table  close  to  where  her  young 
guest  sat,  and  then,  ceaiing  herself  opposite  to  her,  she 
raited  her  hands,  and  pronounced,  with  slow  solemnity, 
the  following  address  to  Hearen  :— 

*'  Almighty  Father,  give  unto  us  hearts  full  of  grati. 
tnde  to  receive  this,  and  all  other  blessings  of  thy  ProTi. 
deuce,  of  which  we  are  most  unworthy ;  and  do  ihon,  in 
thy  mercy,  preserre  us,  thy  servants,  from  the  love  of 
life,  the  feats  of  death,  and  the  terrors  of  judgment 
Amen." 

The  solemn  conclusion  of  the  petition  impressed  Mar. 
garet's  heart,  and  she  felt  reverence  and  respect  tor  the 
being  who  uttered  it.  She  paitouk,  in  silence,  of  the  re- 
past, for  which,  unpalatable  as  it  was,  she  had  more 
appetite  than  she  anticipated,  and  she  retired  to  her 
humble  couch  of  straw,  which  bad  a  very  insufficient 
coveting  to  defend  her  from  the  cold.  The  widow  occu- 
pied the  other  bed.  Margarrt  expected  no  steep,  but 
sleep  came  uninvited,  and  the  night  passed  away  in  sweet- 
er and  more  pleasant  slumbers  than  she  had  enjoyed  for 
many  months. 

Some  sweet  reminiscences  of  dear  IngUston  passed 
through  her  fancy  in  her  sleeping  hours ;  but,  when  she 
awoke,  the  illusion  had  fled.  She  looked  round  the 
walls  of  her  apartment,  and  remembered  her  misery. 

The  varying  phases  of  a  misery,  of  which  po- 
verty alone  is  the  cause,  are  dwelt  on  perhaps  too 
long  and  too  minutely  for  a  skilful  work  of  en- 
tertainment ;  though  those  annals  of  the  suffering 
and  virtuous  poor  have  in  themselves  a  great 
and  an  independent  value,  and  will,  we  trust, 
be  duly  appreciated.  And,  besides  the  very 
poor,  and  their  withering  misery,  we  have,  in  re- 
lation and  contrast,  those  comfortable,  self-com- 
placent, and  not  unkind  citizens,  who  voluntarily 
assume  the  management  of  the  voluntary  funds 
and  spontaneous  charities  which  the  benevolent, 
in  severe  seasona,  devote  to  the  wretchedly  poor. 
With  these  worthy,  if  somewhat  coarse-minded 
and  pompous  personages,  Margaret  and  the  kind- 
hearted  widow  are  brought  into  contact,  when  the 
former  one  day,  in  church,  falls  into  a  long, 
dead  fwit,  from  the  excitement  of  her  feelings 
and  inanition.  Recovering  from  this  seizure  her 
general  health,  already  giving  way,  fails  rapidly. 
A  long  hard  winter  for  the  poor  ensues ;  and,  to- 
wards its  close,  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  scene  oc- 
curs, where  the  exhausted  and  almost  famishing 
girl  parts  with  her  lover's  only  gift,  a  small-gold 


locket  with  hair,  to  procure  a  meal  for  herself  and 
her  most  disinterested  and  motherly  friend.  The 
pathos  of  this  scene  we  shall  not  violate,  but 
come  at  once  to  the  more  level  part  of  the  narr 
rative,  and  to  a  character,  (the  type,  too,  of  a 
large  class,)  which  we  conceive  equally  perfect 
and  original ; — a  true,  black  diamond  is  Mrs 
Stalker : — 

Margaret  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  a  knock 
came  to  the  door,  and  then  the  latch  was  lifted,  and  a 
very  tawdry  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  dirty  cap  on, 
and  a  torn  gown  of  an  undefinable  hue,  entered.  She 
was  merely  a  neighbour  who  had  not  much  to  do,  and 
she  had  come  to  inquire  for  Mrs  Kirke  and  Margaret. 
She  was  not  otherwise  than  a  tolerably  civil,  decent  tort 
of  a  person,  without  any  glaring  moral  defect  in  her 
character,  and  equally  without  any  virtue  excepting  that 
of  good-natured,  easy  obligingness  in  paying  frequent 
and  long  visits  to  her  neighbours'  houses,  especially  when 
they  were  sick,  which  her  own  idle  habits  at  hnme  made 
It  A  matter  of  expediency  for  herself  to  do,  far  she  was 
often  glad  to  steal  oat  from  the  sordid  poverty  of  her  own 
wretched  hovel  when  the  had  nothing  to  occupy  herself 
with,  and  nothing  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  look  to,  to  see 
how  her  fellow-citizens  in  equally  destitute  circumstances 
were  getting  on.  Bad  are  the  best,  in  general,  whom 
the  respectable  and  well  principled  poor,  such  at  Widow 
Kiike.  can  select  at  associates  in  a  low,  mean,  and  wretch- 
ed neighbouihood,  and  this  she  had  found  to  her  exper- 
ience ;  but  in  her  circumstauces  it  was  an  evil  without 
a  remedy. 

She  kept  herrelf  much  retired  from  her  neighbours, 
making  intimacies  with  none  in  whom  there  was  so  little 
congeniality  of  srntiment  with  herself,  and  she  tolerated, 
rather  than  encouraged,  Mrs  Stalker's  ftequent  visits, 
but  upon  occasions  she  was  aware  she  had  been  very 
much  obliged  to  her  for  sitting  beside  Margaret  when 
she  had  to  go  out,  for  she  could  nut  leave  her  alone. 

Mrs  S'.alker  came  very  opportunely  on  the  present 
occasion. 

'•  How  is  a'  wi'  yon  the  day  ?"  inquired  Mrs  Stalker, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  casting  a  glance  towards  the 
grate,  where  three  or  four  red  cinders  indicated  the  bare 
existence  of  a  fire,  and  the  sight  suggested  to  her  mind  a 
philosophical  principle  or  contentment,  as  she  ntminatrd 
on  the  fact  that  Mrs  Kirke's  fire  was  not  much  better 
than  her  otm,  which  had  just  gone  black  out  before  her 
face,  and  she  brightened  up  with  wonderful  cheerfulness 
at  the  consideration.  Had  there  been  a  hundredweight 
of  coals  blazing  and  roaring  in  Mrs  Kirke's  grate,  it 
would  have  hern  nothing  to  it  in  producing  such  a  salti- 
tary  effect  on  Mrs  Stalker's  mind  and  spirits. 

•'  How  do  you  do,  Airs  Stalker  ?"  said  Mrs  Kiike 
politely,  and  coming  out  to  the  kitchen. 

"Thank  ye,  I  caniut  compleen,"  replied  Mrs  Stalk«r; 
"  I  was  wearyin'  to  hear  how  your  friend  was  this  mor. 
ning.     We've  had  a  ssir  nicht  o'  snaw." 
"  Very,"  rejoined  Mrs  Kirke, 

"  This  maun  be  a  sair  time  for  thepuiVfowk,"  remark- 
ed Mrs  Stalker  in  a  tone  of  voice,  as  if  the  herself  had 
been  one  of  the  rich,  and  subject  to  no  ioconTeoiency 
from  the  trying  times, 

"Very  sore,  indeed,  Mrs  Stalker,"  rrsponded  Mn 
Kirke. 

"  Eh  !  aye,  sirs,  it  should  mak  fowk  tbankfo,"  rejoin, 
ed  Mrs  Stalker,  shivering  again,  and  setting  heiself  down 
as  close  as  she  conveniently  could  by  the  side  of  the  three 
or  four  red  einderi.  "  Eh  !  sirs,  how  it  pondered  in  my 
mind  a'  nicht,  when  I  heard  the  blast  rumlin  in  our  Inm- 
head,  what  wid  they  be  sufferin'  that  were  ain-een  touns, 
or  on  the  eea,"  added  she,  in  a  moralizing  strain. 

'•A  very  natural  reflection,"  observed  Mra  Kirke. 
"  Yes,  indeed,  Mrs  Stalker,  there  are  many  thousands 
worse  off  than  we  are ;  and  what  do  you  thi<:k  of  those 
who  are  not  only  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  this  life, 
but  are  also  destitnle  of  the  consolations  of  God's  grace." 
"Indeed,  Mrs  Kirke."  resumed  Mrs  StalUcr,  "it's  a 
very  ill  look-out  nae  doubt,  when  a'  that's  put  tb^tber. 
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Dot  nalljr  it  dutald  auk  fowk  thankfu'  that's  in  a  me- 
Aom  wsy.** 

Whether  Mn  Stalker  meant  in  a  medium  way  in 
lopeet  to  temporal  or  ipiritunl  comforti  it  it  imponible 
to  my.  and  ihe  bad  probably  no  dittinct  definition  of  her 
■caninf  in  her  own  mind.  Ceruinly,  if  the  obMrration 
nfnred  to  heraelf,  her  own  temporal  affairs  were  in  any. 
thisg  bnt  a  medium  way,  for  they  were  on  the  very  verge 
•farretehednen:  but,  if  she  wa<  thank  Tul  notwithttand- 
hif,  it  i(  to  be  hoped  tllat  her  spiritual  conceraa  were  in 
t  more  hopeful  state. 

"  Bnt  how  has  she  been  a'  nicht  ?"  inquired  Mrs 
Stalker,  with  reference  to  Margaret,  but  without  (iving 
ker  a  name. 

"But  very  so  so,"  replied  Mrs  Kirke;  "she  slept 
noar,  bnt  she  is  not  worse  this  morning.  However,  you 
bad  better  step  in  to  see  her ;  and,  as  I  nm  going  a  mes- 
■ifs,  perliaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  sit  with  her 
till  I  come  back." 

■With  thousands  of  pleasure  I'll  do  that,"  said  Mrs 
Stalker,  rising  with  alacrity  from  the  miserable  comfort 
the  waa  endeavonring  to  deriTe  from  the  mockery  of  a 
ire,  and  stepping  into  the  inner  chamber;  and  Mrs 
Xuke  slipped  out  upon  her  errand. 

"  Warn  me,  woman,"  added  she,  "  I'm  Text  for  yei 
Has  the  doctor  never  said  what  be  thinks  is  like  the  mat> 
ttrwi'ye?" 
"Never,"  replied  Margaret,  "  at  least  not  to  me." 
"  So  ye  diniia  ken  whether  he  thinks  it  a  fair  decay, 
or  some  ither  trouble  ?" 
"  No,*"  answered  Margaret. 

"  I  question  if  he  kenj  himseV'  rejoined  the  edifying 
alloidant.  '*  They're  a  whren  torn  doon  rascals  the  doc- 
teis,  a  perfect  intak  on  the  public" 

Margaret  made  no  remark  to  this  decision,  but  con* 
thiaed  lying  still  and  motionless,  with  her  eyes  half 
cbsed.  Mrs  Stalker  made  a  short  but  emphatic  panae, 
after  delivering  this  opinion  regarding  the  medical 
tacoliy. 

"So  he  hasnasaid  whether  he  thinks  yon'll  get  bet. 
Itr?"  was  her  next  query. 

'*No,'*  rejoined  Margaret,  "he  said  nothing  about 
it." 

" Aye,  that's  just  like  them,"  returned  Mrs  Stalker; 
''Ibey  keep  a'  (heir  skeel  to  tbeirsels,  and  it's  just  Ihe 
like  o'  yon  th*y  learn  upon ;  but  I'se  warrant  you,  he'll 
bae  hia  ain  thoucht." 
"  No  doubt  he  has,"  rejoined  Margaret 
"  And  may  be  he  has  tell'd  what  he  thinks  to  Mrs 
Kirke^  tboogh  he  has  hadden  his  tongue  to  jfou." 

'•  I  date  say  he  may,"  answered  Margaret;  *'  I  never 
ipoke  to  her  about  it.  It  would  only  distress  her,  and 
io  no  good;  bnt,  whatever  his  opinion  may  be,  Mrs 
Stalker,  it  is  best  to  be  in  readiness  for  death,  and  I  am 
aoi  afraid  to  die ;"  and  Margaret  put  her  wasted  hands 
fcotly  together,  and  a  soft  sigh  escaped  her  lips,  which 
Slaved  for  a  fiew  seconds. 

It  waa  DO  sigh  of  sorrow  at  the  melancholy  subject, 
hu  merely  a  gentle  breathing  of  secret  prayer. 

"Aweel,"  aaid  Mrs  Stalker,  resting  in  her  chair;  "it's 
a  grand  state  to  be  in,  an'  real  yedifyin'  to  hear  ye  say 
tae.  Bat,  waes  my  heart,  it's  lamentable,  after  a',  when 
aar  thinks  a'  youth,  i'  the  full  bloom  as  it  ivere  o'  beauty, 
laid  on  a  bed  o'  trouble.  Dear  me,  when  fowk's  auld 
sod  frail,  ita  naething  in  a  manner.  But,  tuts,"  added 
tiie^  sitting  forward,  and  looking  in  the  sad,  but  beauti- 
fSl,  eosDtennnce  of  the  invalid ;  "  ye  maun  keep  up  a 
licktaome  heart.  There's  nae  aayin',  ye  may  come  round 
TH.  Ota,  aye,  the  Lord's  all^ufficient,  and  ye've  a' 
lbs  life  in  ye  ever  ye  had,  and  ye've  youth  too  on  your 
aide." 

"tt  will  all  be  well,"  said  Margaret,  '<  whaUver  way 
St  is.  I  am  willing  to  die,  bnt  I  am  equally  willing  to 
Bf%  «veo  though  it  should  be  a  life  of  auffering." 

"Ma,  ns  ;  a  life  o'  tufferin  wad  never  do.  Lord  for> 
bill"  seined  Mrs  Sulker.  «  But  I'm  glad  to  hear  ye 
mffwwik  bo  wtiUin'  for  life  if  it  war  sae  ordered  ;  it's 
batiM'ial,  qaitanat'fal.  But  hae  ye  heard  o' the  unco 
t  that's  ta'en  place  this  last  week  ?" 
^  dmt  sh«  had  not. 


<'  On,  I  wonder  ye  haena  heard  it,"  continoed  Mrs 
Stalker,  proceeding  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  ease. 
"  The  hail  tonn's  been  in  a  itushie  about  it,  and  the  doc> 
tor's  sair  wytit  for  being  sae  dilatory  in  comin',  for,  y« 
aee,  it  waa  but  a  puir  servant  lass,  and  wliat  did  he  care  ? 
She  Wat  lerving  wt'  Mr  Rough  the  grocer,  up  at  the 
head  o'  Jamaica  Street.  She  had  a  big  washin'  on  the 
Monday,  and  eztraordinar  heavy  wasbint  they  have, 
they  tell  me,  and  very  dirty  claes,  and  she  syndit  them 
np  on  the  Tussday,  and  gaed  to  the  green,  ana  she  had 
scarce  got  the  matter's  twa  sarks  puttin  out,  for  be  flies 
twa  i'  the  work,  besides  a  ruffled  ane  on  Sabbath, 
whan  the  wat  seized  wi'  a  pain  in  her  inside,  and  hams  / 
the  cam,  and  the  mistress  maskit  a  penny-worth  o'  Ep- 
som tauta,  and  made  her  swallow  that.  But  instead  o' 
growin'  better,  she  aye  grew  the  waur,  and  aff  the  laddie 
i'  the  shop  was  sent  for  the  doctor.  Tuts,  quo'  the  doc- 
tor, it's  naething  ava.  Let  her  tak  a  het  drink,  and  gang 
till  her  bed,  and  I'll  come  at  my  ain  leisure.  When 
the  laddie  brought  bama  this  word,  the  mistress  ran  an'  put 
a  full  glass  o'  the  beat  HoUandi  gin  into  a  tumbler,  wi'  a 
lock  sugar  and  tome  boilin'  water,  and  made  her  drink  that 
on  the  tap  o'  the  santa,  an'  I  houp  the  gin  garr'd  the  sauts 
geal  on  the  stamach.and  the  lass  wasacorpin  six  hours  frae 
the  time  she  was  ta'en  ill.  Sae  whan  the  doctor  cam  at  bis 
ain  time,  and  saw  the  puir  young  woman  (she  wasna 
ower  four  or  five  and  twenty — muckle  abont  your  ain 
age,  I  daur  say)  in  the  agony  o'  death,  he  said  it  was  clean 
murder  to  gie  speerits  o*  ony  kind  aboou  sauts,  for  its 
sure  to  garr  theoi  geal,  Bui  I'll  warrant  he  didna  »yte 
himsel,  .ind  though  he  wat  tae  careless  o'  her  whau  leevin, 
he  could  mak  hit  ain  o'  her  whun  the  wat  deid,  for  they 
tay  the  waana  mony  hours  aneih  the  grund,  when  he 
had  her  np  to  mak  a  discoorse  upon  her  tronhle  to  his 
students." 

This  is  perfect  in  its  kind.  Equally  good  are 
Mrs  Stalker's  anecdotes  of  the  resurrection  men, 
and  the  vampires  doctors,  who  lift  bodies  to  ex- 
periment on  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  rich  Bailie  Mnndell, 
the  goldsmith,  is  chaffering  with  Widow  Kirke 
in  his  shop  about  poor  Margaret's  locket,  for 
which,  humane  man  as  he  is  in  his  public  relations 
with  the  poor,  after  depreciating  it,  he  gives, 
as  the 'full  value,  3s.  lOd. ;  telling  the  widow,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  fund  for  the  poor,  of  which 
be  was  an  administrator,  and  to  the  officers  of 
which  he  advised  her  to  send  a  short  petition, 
properly  signed.  In  this  severe  winter,  the 
benevolence  of  the  rich  was  particularly  warm 
and  active ;  and  those  who  would  learn  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  voluntary 
charities  of  our  frugal  country,  we  would  advise 
to  read  Mrs  Stalker's  statistical  account  of  the 
Glasgow  charities.  She  gives  also  a  true  picture 
of  the  terror  and  suspicion  felt  by  the  poor  about 
new  local  imposts,  that  dreatlful  *<  e»*t,"  of  which 
the  sense  is  often  most  in  apprehension.  What 
has  extreme  misery  to  fear.^  yet  the  presence 
of  a  tax-gatherer  in  the  closet  has  the  effect  of 
that  of  a  new  pasha  in  a  Turkish  village. 

One  morning,  tome  time  after  this,  Mrs  Stalker  en- 
tered with  a  fate  of  imporunce  and  joy.  She  was  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  invalid  atyle,  with  a  nondescript  thawl, 
and  tome  ttrange  things  upon  her  head,  and  she  wat 
altogether  a  fiew  dsgrees  more  dirty-looking  than  lunal. 
She  held  in  one  hand,  between  her  finger  and  thumb, 
about  the  third  part  of  a  red  herring,  and  in  the  other 
was  a  imall  cracked  bowl  of  coarse  earthenware  ftill  of 
oatmeal. 

'■  I  hope  I  see  you  well,"  said  Mrs  Kirke,  with  all 
politeneu ;  "  or  better,  at  leaat,  as  yon  are  able  to  be 
out." 

« I  thank  yon,  Mrs  Kirke,"  nld  Mn  Stalker.    « I'ai 
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aye  mmdifl.    How  sr«  y«  litndin  yonnel  t  and  how  '• 
your  friend  ban  tbe  hooief" 

«  Mach  about  oar  nsual,"  replied  Mn  Kirke. 

««  Weel,"  njolned  Mr«  Stalkw,  "  set  by  that  bit  herrin' 
and  lock  meal.  Ye'll  think  I  h»e  come  to  my  kingdom 
when  I  am  gleln'  gifta  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  how  it  wai.  Ye 
ken,"  continued  ahe,  lilting  down  cleeo  to  the  grate, 
"the  haill  lown't  been  putiin'  in  a  perfect  fever wi'  word 
o'  a  new  ceei  that '«  to  be  puttiii'  on  the  public,  on  «c- 
ooont  o'  the  badneti  o'  the  limea;  and  the  woman  that  'a 
but-an'.ben  wi*  me,  heard,  fur  a  certain,  frae  Tarn  Low- 
ri»— him  (hat  'a  forctman  to  Bailie  Coratorphine — that 
there  wat  to  be  nae  reapect  o'  peraona,  but  that  the  puiN 
Mt  that  ganga  waa  to  be  garr'd  pay  the  cesa  aa  weel  aa 
the  rich,  or  else  be  prosecute  wl'  rigour  o'  the  law.  Hea- 
ven proleck  ua,  aaid  I,  if  they  fa'  on  ua  like  a  wheen 
Turka,  what  'a  a  puir  widow  woman  Ilka  me  to  do? 
And,  what  wi'  fricht  and  the  trouble  th»t  waa  hangin' 
■bout  me,  I  lay  like  a  deid  dowg,  and  I  could  neither 
blind  in  my  bed,  nor  let  a  mouthfu'  o'ony  thing  ower 
my  throat.  Weel,  yratreen,  afore  the  darknin',  when  I 
fand  myael'  a  wee  acttleder,  I  waa  awltherln'  whether  I 
would  atrire  to  rise  and  licht  a  apunk  o'  fiie,  or  whether 
I  would  juat  He  atitl  and  try  to  gather  aome  heat  aneih 
the  blankeu  and  the  bit  atild  carpet  I  hae  for  a  corerin', 
when  a  chap  cornea  to  the  door.  '  Come  in,'  cried  I, 
thinkin*  it  waa  Bauby  Greenfield t  'what  needa  ye  be 
chappln'  there  ?*  And  up  banga  the  door,  and  I  thoucht 
I  waa  blind  whan  in  cam'  first  ae  gentleman  and  syne 
anither,  and  abnt  to  the  duor  ahlnt  them.  Lord  hae 
mercy  on  us,  thia  1*  the  caaa.fowk^aorrow  b'on  them  I 
thinka  I ;  and  the  aweat  brak'  out  upon  me,  ye  micht 
hae  Tiong  my  sark.  And  the  twa  men  cam'  forate,  and 
lookit  anower  the  bed.  'Art  yon  Mrs  SulkerP*  aaid 
ane  o'  them,  an  elderin'  man  wi'  pouthered  hair.  '  I'm 
a*  ye'll  get  for  her,'  quo'  I.  And  the  twa  lookit  a'  round 
the  houae,  like  takiu'  a  valuation  o'  a'  that  waa  in't, 
and  sync  they  hearkit  to  ane  anither.  '  Now,  gentle- 
men,' aaid  I, '  if  ye're  wantin*  ony  thing  aff  me,  ye  may 
juat  baith  o'  ye  rug  the  hair  out  o'  njr  held  at  ance,  and 
tio  eaat  thae  enr yfu'  looka  on  the  puIr  aticka  o*  fumitur 
ye  aea  within  the  four  wa'i.  What'a  the  uia  o'  life  if 
it's  to  be  made  a  perfect  burden  wi'  ale  extortionin'  ? 
The  times  are  ill  and  ill  eneuch,  we  ken  to  our  coat ;  but 
they  are  naething  to  tbla.  Ye've  come  to  berry  (he  house 
o'  a  puir  widow  woman  that  canna  own  herseL  But 
tak'  your  wuU,  gentlemen  ;  J  ken  eneuch  o'  Scripture  to 
hae  learned  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be.  But  Lord 
keep  ua  frae  the  powers  that  are  riugin'  at  thia  present 
ttmej  for  it'a  hell  upon  yearth  to  be  in  slccan  metci- 
Ueutt'  I  maybe  said  a  hantle  mair;  but  the  youngnt 
o'  the  twa,  a  gey  biikie  ehield,  turned  about  and  said, 
'  D»  not  be  afVaid,  good  woman  ;  we  are  come  to  give, 

and  not  to  lake.     We  are  from — (I  think  they  ca'd  i  ) 

the  new  Relief-Committee.'  <  That  Is  anither  thing,' 
••id  I,  starting  up  upon  my  elbow  {  '  Gin  ye  hae  come 
wi*  the  sbule  an'  no  wi'  the  rake,  I'm  vex'd  the  house 
i*  sae  ill  tedd  np,  and  that  I  canna  rise  and  dicht  twa 
chairs  for  ye ;  but  just  lean  ye  doon  gentlemen,  ony  gait : 
nerer  heed  the  cat.'  Now,  the  ess-backet,  and  the  bit 
woolen  washiii'-cloot  I  keep  for  dr)iu'  up  the  rain  that 
wmea  in  like  a  river  at  the  chess  o'  the  window,  were  on 
the  tap  o'  ae  chair,  and  the  cwil'aie,  and  a  wheen  shavins, 
and  the  cat  were  on  the  ither.  *  Bang  aff  the  chair,  ye 
Ul-mannered  tinkler,'  cried  I,  to  the  cat,  real  wicked ; 
but  the  auld  ruffian  ne'er  fashed  his  thoum,  or  let  on  he 
heard.  '  Never  mind,'  said  ane  o'  the  gentlemen,  '  we 
won't  all  down.'    •  Winna  ye?' said  L     '  No,' aaid  he. 

"'Then,' aaid  the  elderin  gentleman  wi'the  pouthered 
hair, '  »hat  do  you  most  stand  in  need  of?'  ■  Yc'is  the 
Aral  ane  ever  aakit  me  that  queation,*  aaid  I.  '  But  gin 
I  wad  begin  to  tell,  it  wad  be  a  py  lang  liat ;  aa  lang's 
the  day  and  the  morn,  I'm  thinkin'.'  'But  we  can't 
supply  you  with  every  thing,*  aaid  the  gtndeman.  'It's 
no  to  be  thoucht,  sir,'  aaid  I.  '  But  I  never,  aince  I  waa 
a  leevin'  sinner,  got  a  benefit  atf  o'  ony  thing  or  ony 
body.'  '  And  how  do  you  live,  then  ?'  aaid  (be  uuldest  o' 
the  twa.  *  Indcad,' quo  I,  'no  very  weel,  air;  but  I 
aye  mak*  a  fend,  and  never  compleena.*  '  You  can't  be 
Very  ill  off  when  yon  keep  •  cM,'  said  the  yonng  ane. 


lookin*  throngh  hia  spy-glass  at  the  cab  '  Troth,  sir, 
gin  it  wasna  for  the  cat,  I  wtd  he  eaten  up  wi'  mice  an' 
rottins,'  quo'  I.  '  You  have  something  from  the  parish, 
have  you  not  ?'  quo  he. 

'•  •  Ou  aye.'  said  I,  •  I  get  it  wi'  a  fecht,  and  they're  aye 
threaieuin'  to  tak'  it  aO;  because  I  mak'  twalhree  babees 
at  an  antrin  till  e  at  shawl  cllppin'.  'And  how  much 
do  you  get  off  the  parish,'  quo  he.  '  Half>a-crown  in  the 
mon(h,  sir,'  said  I.  <  Ah,'  said  the  young  blrkie,  *  that's 
not  a  bad  thing.' 

« <  Na,  I  nsver  said  it  was  a  had  thing,'  quo*  I.  '  But 
there  could  be  nae  harm  dune,  sir,  gin  ye  wanllt  to  ken 
how  weel  ine  could  leeve  on  sic  an  ailment,  in  yourstni- 
tin'  yonrsel'  to  that,  and  see  how  fat  you  will  grow  upon't. 
I've  heard  tell,'  quo'  I, '  o'  the  Duke  o'  York,  or  some  o' 
the  king's  fowk,  pittin*  himsei*  upon  the  allowance  o'  a 
common  soger,  to  mak  himsei*  eeiiaible  how  far  it  would 
gang.' 

"  •  Well,'  aaid  the  elderin  gentleman,  '  here  ia  a  ticket 
for  a  hundred  wecht  o*  coals,  and  here  ia  another  ticket 
for  a  peck  o'  meal  o*  the  beat  quality,  and  we  will  give 
you  a  shlllin.' 

" '  But  see  you  don't  spend  It  in  drams,*  said  the  yonng 
chield.  *  I  reckon,*  said  I,  '  the  publicans  wndna  grow 
rich,  gin  a'  body  drank  as  lew  drams  as  I  do.  But 
mony  thanks  atweel,  for  I  never  got  as  muckle  aff  o' ony 
body  a'  my  days.  <  Have  you  been  long  ill  ?'  said  this 
ane  wi'  the  pouthered  hair.  '  Only  twa  or  three  days, 
sir,'  said  I ;  <  wi'  an  ill  canld.' 

"  '  And  how  are  you  in  your  mind  ?'  said  th«  young 
ane. 

"  There's  naething  vrang  wi*  my  mind,*  quo*  I, '  and 
no  muckle  vrang  wi*  my  body  either.  And  I  think  this 
that  ye  hae  gi'en  me  will  ack  like  a  charm,  and  gin  thae 
crss-fowk  wad  bide  awa',  and  I  were  ance  upon  the  floor, 
head  again,  I  wad  just  be   like  in  a  perfect  paradise.' 

*  It's  s  grand  thing  to  be  contsnt.'  said  the  auld  ane. 

"  '  Ou  aye,  sir,'  said  I,  *  what  gude  does  it  do  to  gi  umle  ? 
But  oh,  like  a  dear,  tell  me,'  quo*  I,  '  think  ye  will  the 
cess-fowk  be  here  ?* 

"  The  twa  gentlemen  lench  to  ana  anither,  and  utd 
they  didna  ken.  'Forgie  ye,  tirst'  quo'  I,  'its  nae 
lauchin.'  Sae,  wi'  that  they  bade  me  gude  afternoon,  and 
no  to  be  feared  fbr  the  cess-fowk.     '  Aweel,  sirs,'  quo  I, 

*  I  houp  Ihey  may  bntk  their  legs  gin  they  ofl^r  to  come 
here.  Gude  nicht  to  ye,  gentlemen,  and  mony  thousand 
thanks,  for  I  think  ye've  workit  a  miracle  this  day.  And 
6>r  ony  favour,  look  to  your  feet  gain  doon  the  stair,  or 
mony  ane's  gotten  their  death  amaist  wi*  the  twa  broken 
atapa  garrin  them  fa'  on  the  breed  o'  their  back.'  Sae  aff 
they  gae'd,  and  they  wadna  be  weel  out  at  the  ckose- 
mouth,  whan  out  I  banged  out  owre  the  bi  d,  and  flung 
en  my  ciaea  ;  and  1  took  the  auld  pock  I  keep  for  carry- 
in'  in  a  pickle  coala,  and  aff  1  gaiigs  wi'  ihf  coal-ticket ; 
and  I  broucht  hame  the  half  of  the  hunderwrcht  at  (wa 
carriages,  and  I  lichted  a  blink  o'  flia.  But  I  was  tae 
defeat  that  I  wasna  able  to  gang  back  lor  the  lave,  or  the 
peck  o'  meal ;  sae  i  just  lichted  the  pipe  and  took  a  smoke, 
to  see  gin  it  wid  settle  the  nerves,  and  then  I  tumled  an- 
ower the  bed  again  real  silly.  Sae  this  morning,  when  I 
gaed  for  the  peck  o'  meal  and  the  pickle  mae  coals,  I 
boucht  a  red  herrin',  and  I  took  a  bit  to  bring  nay  ata- 
mach  round,  and  I've  broucht  the  lock  meal  to  let  yon 
try  it,  and  the  wee  nip  o'  heirin'  is  for  your  friend  in  by, 
whase  slamach,  like  my  ain,  is,  I  daur  say,  baith  blenclied 
and  wairsh  wi'  naething  but  the  lawtie  or  the  blaeh  o* 
tea;  and  she'll  find  it  like  a  medicine,  if  it's  dans  aibre 
the  ribs  on  the  pint  u'  a  fork,  or  on  the  tap  o'  th«  Are 
upon  the  tangs,  if  there  be  nae  lowe  to  cause  ony  reck." 

Mis  Kirke  expressed  a  great  many  delicate  acmplea 
about  depriving  Mra  btalker  of  the  articles  the  had 
brought ;  but  Mrs  Stalker  overruled  all  these  by  politely 
bidding  her  "  baud  her  tongue,  for  they  warns  worth 
makiu'  aie  a  palaver  about." 

"  But  I  waa  fit  to  dance  my  lane,**  condnuetl  Mn 
Stalker,  ■•  ihat  1  waa  ale  a  fule  as  let  the  gentlemen  gang 
without  pittin'  in  a  word  for  you  ;  but  1  was  sae  ta'en  at 
the  first,  and  syne  they  gaed  aff  saeabrumptly,  (bat  it  dean 
gaed  out  n'  my  mind  till  they  were  awa'.** 

"I  am  son  I  am  obliged  to  yon,**  said  Mn  Kitktw 
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Tlte  Widow  mentioned  Bailie  Mundell's  fund 
to  her  generoas  neighbour,  who  thus  talces  him 
up:— 

■•Bailie  Mundell  !'•  cxclalmtd  Hn  Stalker,  >< it  111 
itu  him  10  be  sae  nrglectfu'  o'  any  puir  body's  caie.  lie 
wuna  aye  ai  bif  a  man  as  he  U  now.  1  mind  him  a 
lliig  taiiyle  o'  a  prentice  callan,  wi'  a  ham  brat  afore 
Mm,  and  lustiiin  sleeves  upon  his  arms,  working  in  Mr 
Blackie'a  shop,  and  looklu'  gyin  like  as  gin  his  kail 
warna  ower  fiii,  nor  hia  parriich  steered  ower  thick  o' 
Deal ;  and  if  a'  be  true,  hie  mither,  she  wae  a  decent 
woman  though,  had  her  ain  troubles  after  her  man  dee'd 
to  keep  a'  licbt  and  ticht;  and  she  plowlered  aye  and 
vuish  at  a  pickle  claise  as  she  could  get  them,  or  drew 
a  thread  at  the  wheel  {  Sae  the  bailie  wasna  bom  wi' a 
liller  spoon  in  his  month  mair  nor  me,  and  he  should 
keep  a'  thitt  in  mind,  and  no  be  sae  prideru'.  But  wecl 
I  Wat  it'*  DO  him  mair  than  anither  ;  but  the  warld  now 
hat  really  gane  out  o'  a'  character  thegither." 

Mr*  Stalker,  with  the  certainty  of  a  bloodhound, 
tncked  out  the  worthy  bailie  from  his  shop  to  the  bank, 
fnim  the  bank  to  the  committee-room,  and  from  the  com- 
Dittc^room  to  his  dwelling. house  in  ^-^  Square,  where 
ibe  fastened  upon  him  while  in  the  act  of  ringing  at  his 
evD  door-bell  in  company  with  another  gentleman,  whom 
be  was  taking  home  to  dine  with  him.  And  Mrs  Stalker 
ttiailed  bim  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  argaments, 
iravn  from  the  rich  stores  of  her  own  mind,  and  early 
ncollections  regarding  the  honest  gentleman's  juvenile 
bistory,  together  with  all  those  interesting  family  secrets, 
which  great  men  like  to  forget,  concerning  themselres, 
sad  which  common  courtesy  makes  the  world  forget  in 
its  deference  to  great  men,  till  the  perspiration  broke  out 
St  erery  pore  of  him. 

Let  us  dismiss  Bailie  Mnndell,  who  is  not  a 
bad  sort  of  man,  and  who  finally  married  his 
amiable  heiress  to  an  east- country  baronet  of 
large  estate,  and  take  another  of  Mrs  Stalker's 
•ketches,  illnstrative  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  When  Margaret  is  almost  in  extremity, 
Ae  is  accidentally  discovered  by  her  early  lover, 
Ur  Gowans,  now  settled  in  Glasgow,  who  is 
visiting  the  Destitutf  Sick  in  company  with  a 
very  cleverly  sketched,  awkward  Scottish  proba- 
tioner, whd,  though  advanced  to  middle  age,  had 
never  had  the  luck  to  get  a  living,  and  yet  did  a 
world  of  good  amongthepoor — among  tho^e  whose 
faults  he  understood  quite  as  well  as  their  virtues. 
IJargaret  was  removed  to  the  comfortable  ba- 
chelor dwelling  of  M^  Gowans,  where  a  maiden 
annt  presides,  and  where  she  was  attended  by 
her  motherly  friend.  Everything,  which  the 
moat  anxious  tenderness  can  effect,  is  done  to 
promote  her  recovery  and  present  comfort.  But 
we  can  only  attend  to  the  Hogarthian  sketches 
of  otir  favourite  Mrs  Stalker. 

Btgnlarly  as  the  morning  came,  Mrs  Stalker  was  seen 
at  the  area  door  of  Mr  Gowans'  house  to  inquire  for 
Mar|BTrt,  sn<l  the  bnlletiu  issued  by  the  kitchen  maid, 
with  whom  she  held  communication  on  these  occasions, 
was  almost  invariably  the  same  for  a  length  of  time. 
"  No  better,**  or,  "  no  worse,"  was  generally  the  answer. 
At  last,  Mrs  Stalker  is  admitted  to  the  inva- 
Bd's  chamber. 

The  eheeriDg  day*  of  apring  were  jutt  beginning  to 
gli^fcii  the  earth. 

Maigaret  was  op  and  on  a  sofa,  which  was  placed 
near  llic  window,  that  she  might  look  out.  There  was  a 
ksifkt  ptomiae  of  returning  health  in  her  appearance, 
wUA  aiast  have  struck  any  one  particularly  who  bad 
mt  SBet«tl]r  •reii  her. 

Mts  Stxlkcr  expressed  in  her  own  way  her  sincere  de- 
li^ at  Mcinf  her  »•>  well,  and  she  sat  down  near  her  in 
a  cMr  wkkJs  Mn  Kirke  set  for  her  accommodation. 


«  And  how  art  you  yoanelf,  Mrs  Stalker  ?"  said  Mn 
KIrke,  when  an  opportunity  offered  for  her  to  make  the 
inquiry. 

"  Indeed,  I  wadna  be  very  weel  if  I  likit  to  compleen," 
replied  Mrs  Stalker.  "  The  laird'*  set  the  paiit  aside 
me  to  sic  unco  like  fowk,  that's  like  to  gie  me  my  death 
wi'  the  din  they  mak.  There's  a  ram-stnm  wife  in  the 
tae  end,  wi'  a  roarin*  wean  that  tqueels  like  a  brunt  yow, 
whan  naelhing  ails't.  She  uiaks  her  leevin'  by  rakin' 
the  ess  backeU  in  the  momin*,  and  what  wi'  banes  and 
clouu  that's  gathered  up  in  a  comer  o'  the  trance,  and  ik' 
kind  o'  pollution  that  she  feshes  hame — auld  killed  meat 
buried  by  the  fleshers,  wha'  keep  it  till  its  walkin',  rather 
than  sell'd  a  penny  the  pund  cheaper  to  the  puir,  and 
beast*  that's  dee'd  their  lane,  and  what  not,  that  she 
rakes  out  o'  the  middens,  and  sets  on  in  a  fTyin'  pan,  and 
maks  a  fry  till  her  nain  supper — sic  a  meltonth  as  micht 
suffocate  the  stamach  o'  a  soo,  and  gie  ony  body  the  gul- 
sheuch,  as  ye  micht  weel  ken  frae  the  pushionable  smell 
that  it  sets  up  through  the  halll  land.  She  says  her  man's 
awa  to  Embro'  seekin'  wark,  but  I  dinna  believe  she  has 
e'er  hain  a  man.  She  cam  in  to  me  yestreen,  and  cried, 
Mrs  Stalker,  like  a  darlin',  len*  me  a  penny  to  buy  s 
pickle  snuff.  Barra  whaur  ye  like,  quo'  I,  there's  oae 
pennies  here.  When  I  hae  siller  to  saw  the  grund  wl* 
I'll  be  lennin'  you  pennies.  Gae  'wa,  gae  'wa,  and  muff 
a  lock  less.  Then  i'  the  tither  end  there  bides  a  man  and 
his  wife  that's  baith  mortal  frae  momin  till  nicht,  and 
they  fecht  like  twa  teegars.  And  nae  langer  gane  than 
yesterday  momtn',  the  wife  ran  oot  and  pawned  the  man's 
breeks  for  hsif-a-mutchfiin,  and  hame  she  cam  takin'  a* 
the  breadth  o'  the  street.  Whanr's  my  breek*  t  roared 
the  man  out  o'  the  bed,  and,  oh  !  he  gae  her  an  awfu* 
like  name.  But  she  was  as  mortal  as  mortal  could  be, 
and  she  couldna  gie  him  nae  satisfaction,  and  syne  he 
cursed  and  he  swuir  like  to  open  yearth  and  stane,  and 
flang  the  lawtle  champer  at  her  held,  and  ben  *lie  cam 
roarin  to  me,  Mr*  Stalker,  Mrs  Stalker,  I'm  murdered 
noo,  I'm  clean  murdered.  What  are  ye  Mrs  Stalkering 
at  ?  quo'  I ;  gae  'wa,  gin  ye  be  murdered,  and  compleen' 
to  some  o'  your  nain  comrades,  and  dinna  come  to  me  wie 
your  Mrs  Stalker,  Mrs  Stalker,  and  wi'  that  I  flang  the 
door  in  her  face.  But  preserve  ony  body  frae  sic  a  life 
as  I  lead  amang  sic  an  uncultivate  crew  ;  naethlng  but 
din  and  disturbances  on  a'  hai;ds,  and  ill  tongue.  And 
the  room  abune  me  is  set  to  an  auld  souter  body — no  aa 
ill  body,  1  daur  say,  but  he's  aye  chap  chappiu*  for  an 
everlasttu'  abune  the  croon  o'  my  held.  He  has  naebody 
to  look  till  him  but  himsel,  and  he's  like  mysel,  no  veiy 
weel  put  on,  and  ts  ill  aneuch  aff,  I'se  warrant,  for  a 
mouthfu'  o'  meat  And  for  a'  he  ne'er  divaulds  chappln, 
tliere's  mair  din,  I  reckon,  than  warlt.  And  it  tak's  a' 
that  he  wins  to  pay  his  room  rent,  and  the  laird's  factor 
ca'a  for't  every  week  reg'lar,  and  he  gie'*  a'  his  bawbees 
■ill  him,  though  he  shouldna  hae  ane  ahint.  And  doun 
he'll  Clime  wi*  his  bit  goblet  to  my  fire)  and  he'll  say,  unco 
Englified  wi' his  tale,  Pray,  Mrs  Stalker,  will  you  allow 
me  to  boil  this  on  your  ire,  {ormine  has  gone  out?  Oh  you 
poll  et  Huld  rogue,  think*  I  to  mysel',  what  needs  ye  '  Pray 
Mrs  Stalker'  to  me  F  I  dinna  believe  your  fire's  e'er  been 
In.  So  what  can  I  do  but  let  the  body  come  anower 
wi'  hi*  goblet,  and  set  it  on  my  fire.  And  the  msist  I 
see  him  tak  is  a  cow's  neep  cut  in  twa  halves,  and  boli'd 
amang  a  drap  plain  water,  and  after  it's  built  till  it's 
weel,  he  drinks  the  broo  till  his  breakfast,  and  sets  by 
the  neep  till  his  denner.  Preserve  us,  man,  quo'  1,  whan 
I  see  him  drinkin'  the  broo  o'  the  neep  and  naelhing  till'l, 
thaeuncollkcdrogs  is  only  fit  for  the  stamach  o'  an  animal; 
and  wi'  that  he'll  say,  Oh  I  it  is  very  good.  To  be  sure 
ye  are  bund  to  think  sae  gin  ye  cauna  get  ony  better, 
says  I,  and  what  can  I  do  but  gang  and  rive  a  moolin' 
aff  o'  my  ain  laif,  and  heave*t  intill  the  body's  bicker. 
But  Vte  leave  ony  ane  to  be  the  judge,  gin  a  canny  woman 
like  me,  that  neither  meddles  nor  maks  wi'  naue,  is  very 
weel  situate.  Sae  what  wi'  ae  thing  and  a'  thing,  gin  I 
leeve  till  the  time  come,  I  maun  leally  taka  better  huuse 
in  anither  sort  o'  a  neebourhood." 

■*  But  how  could  }ou  pay  fur  a  better  house  f"  said  Mr* 
Kirke. 

"  What  wad  ail  me  to  do  that,"  replied  the  other, 
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«wlMa  Vn  htta  iMvin'  thii  while  bade  lik*  t  princcM 
in  tlia  an*  I'm  inP  Did  yc  no  km  that  Mr  Gowant, 
•rer  aince  yt  cam  ben,  allowi  in«  twa  ihiUiof  i'  tbe 
week." 

The  widow,  rather  impatient  at  the  length  of 
Mrs  Stalker's  conversation,  retires  about  some 
piece  of  domestic  duty,  and  leaves  her  with 
Margaret,  who  asks  one  favour  of  her :  it  is  the 
acceptance  of  her  scanty  and  much  worn  mourning 
wardrobe,  which  she  directs  to  be  taken  from  a 
box. 

«  Preterre  a'  leevin'  t"  exclaimed  Mra  Stalker,  taking 
tba  thing!  out  of  tbe  box  ai  ahe  waa  directed.  **  Tbe 
fowk  wad  think  I  waa  ackin  the  leddy  a'  thegitbrr  gin  I 
put  on  tha  like  o'  tbae.  But,  oh,  aire,  1  dinna  like  to 
bear  ;e  aptakin'  about  no  recorerin',  and  aboat  fowk 
motimin*  fur  ye,  and  a*  tbe  like  o'  that,  Tuti,  woman, 
ye  are  juat  lettia*  your  apeerita  grow  dull  wi'  no  ba'in 
the  like  o'  me  comin'  in  to  crack  to  ye.  Ou,  aye,  iti  an 
unco  thing  for  a  young  peraon  like  yon  to  Iw  often  your 
leefu'  lane,  aa  ye  maun  l>e  at  timee ;  nae  duubt  ita  a 
grand,  comfortable  pairt  ye  hae  to  yourael  here.  But 
gin  ye  bad  a  body  comin'  pepping  in  nowa  and  thana  wi' 
a'  tlie  bits  o'  newa,  it  wad  l>e  real  beartsome,  and  wid 
mak  an  unco  differ  on  yonr  apeeiila,  I'm  aure  gin  ye 
likit,  and  gin  the  doctor  and  your  ither  keepera  bad  nae 
objectionn,  I  micht  come  ower  i'  the  alternoona  mony  a 
time ;  I  haena  aae  muckle  to  hinder  me,  and  crack  wi' 
you  and  Mia  Kirke,  and  band  ye  out  o'  languor." 

Margaret  thanked  Mn  Stalker,  but  aaaured  her  that 
■be  waa  not  dull,  bat  felt  quite  happy  ;  and  that  ahe  was 
particularly  glad  at  baTiug  now  liad  an  opportunity  of 
giving  ber  tbe  article*  of  drees,  which  ahe  wiabed  had 
been  better.  "  But,"  continued  ahe,  "  in  giving  you 
tbem,  you  must  piomiae  me  that  yon  will  wear  them, 
and  go  to  church.     Will  you  promiae  me  ihia  i" 

"  1  tell  you,"  replied  Mrs  Stalker  with  great  energy, 
"  I'll  promiae,  as  aure  as  death,  to  do  onything  ye  like 
to  bid  me,  though  it  were  an  utter  iaipoaaibility.  It 
wad  ill  aet  me  to  aay  no  to  ane  that's  in  a  mainner  been 
the  maker  o'  my  tbrtune.  Mr  Guwana  aaya  I'm  to  hae 
the  twa  abillina  as  lang  as  I  leeve.  laiis  that  a  benefit 
for  ye  ?  And  ae  for  ga'in  to  the  kirk,  that'a  no  ill  to  do 
when  ane  baa  twa  three  dacrnt  duda  to  fling  about  them. 
Tam  Lowrie'a  aye  been  on  o'  me  for  uo  ga'in.  Troth, 
quo'  I,  mony  a  time,  to  Tarn,  it'a  braw  and  eaay  for  you 
to  speak  that's  dinkit  out  like  a  nobleman,  in  your  blue 
daith  an'  clear  buttons,  and  yonr  knee  breeka,  on  the 
Sabbath,  no  to  mention  yonr  rig  an'  fur  hose,  aa  thick  as 
buirds;  and  on  the  ilka  days  your  corduroys,  a'  baith 
dde-  and  wide,  and  no  a  broken  sleek  in  them,  by'a  a 
°  widow  woman  like  me,  that  baa  acarce  a  shue  on  my  fit 
to  juffle  through  the  bouse  wi'." 

Mrs  Stalker's  reasons  of  absence  from  church 
are  not  easily  impugned  ;  and  well  or  even  de- 
cently dressed  worshippers,  should  have  made 
trial  of  their  powers  of  self-mortification  before 
they  condemned  ber. 

The  tale  now  hastens  rapidly  to  a  close.  Mar- 
garet is  hourly  sinking,  but  in  faith  and  hope 
waxing  stronger.  Up  to  this  hour,  she  has  never 
once  directly  heard  of  her  early  lover,  who,  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  is,  as  she  is  made 
awarethrough  the  newspsper8,now  Lord  Weirham. 
His  inquiries  after  her  are  frustrated  by  the  vil- 
lanous  arts  of  Bland ;  and  he  is  led  to  believe 


that  she  has  long  since  sunk  into  the  low. 
est  profligacy.  Yet  goodness  and  mercy  are 
around  Margaret  in  her  dying  hours.  The 
death-bed  scene  is  replete  with  pathos  and  true 
unction.  With  it  the  main  interest  of  the  story 
terminates,  though,  in  a  few  more  agreeable 
pages  and  chapters,  poetic  justice  is  pleasantly 
dealt  out  to  the  various  worthy  personages  who 
have  figured  in  the  scene.  The  Blands  and 
Wildgooies  are  judiciously  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  We  shall  notice  the  fortunes  of 
only  one  person  of  the  drama — the  awkward,  left- 
hand  elderly  probationer,  who,  as  assistant  to 
a  clergyman,  upon  an  allowance  of  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  did  so  much  good  ;  going  about  as 
a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  minister  to  the 
sick  poor  We  notice  this  worthy  personage,  be- 
cause, in  his  translation,  the  author  exhibits  a 
fine  trait  of  sagacity.  He  obtains  one  of  the 
best  livings  in  the  kirk,  through  the  interest  of 
Lady  Burnett,  the  heiress  of  Bailie  Mundell, — 

And  as  it  is  a  fact  borne  out  by  constant  experience, 
that  in  the  days  of  people's  piosperily,  even  their  deflects 
become  as  so  many  lieauties  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  wvrld,  so 
Mr  Huiue'a  natural  awkwardness  is  now  called  fine 
apostolical  simplicity,  hia  blunt  addiesa  pasara  for  un- 
affected dignity,  and  hia  rouj{hnesa  of  manner  in  tbe 
pulpit,  is  accounted  tbe  true  John  Knox  style  of  preach- 
ing. 

Tbe  people  of  Edinburgh  are  casting  a  sheep's  eya  to- 
wards him,  but  he  prefers  the  anbstaniial  comfort,  ain- 
cere  reapect,  and  tbe  tried  friendahip  of  hia  flock,  which 
he  poaaeases,  to  frothy  honours  and  tranaient  fits  of  ap- 
plause and  admiration  from  a  fluctuating  intellectual 
mob,  and  he  has  resolved  to  live  and  die  among  a  people 
in  whose  hearta  he  has  established  a  lodgement,  ihi  ac- 
count of  his  sterling  virtues,  his  sound  priuciplas,  and  hia 
unblamable  practice. 

Wise,  worthy  Mr  Hume  1  would  there  were 
more  of  your  brethren  like  you  ! 

From  these  specimens,  the  reader  may  acquire 
a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  the  character  and 
merits  of  this  illustration  of  the  naked  and 
homely  realities  of  life.  Its  prominent  excel- 
lences are  plain  good  sense,  just  principles, 
microscopic  observation  of  the  every-day  inter- 
ests and  on-goings  of  life  and  of  every-day  char- 
acter, and  cunsiilerBble  power  of  both  humour 
and  pathos.  To  these  we  may  add  a  pure  moral 
tendency;  and,  with  a  religious  tone  of  sentiment, 
the  unfailing  concomitant  of  genuine  religion^ 
kindly  indulgence  for  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature — the  power  of  seeing  a  germ  of  goodness 
in  idle,  slatternly  Mrs  Stalker,  or  drunken  Mrs 
MacMartin. 

We  may  add,  that  much  of  this  tale  will  be 
found  an  apt  and  lively  illustration  of  Dr  Alison's 
excellent  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  destitute 
poor  in  the  great  cities  of  Scotland,  which,  we 
rejoice  to  learn,  is  exciting  the  attention  of  even 
the  most  careless. 
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VThbtbeb  the  fhets  contained  in  this  Tolume, 
rtidi  waa  pabliihed  aaonymouBly^'t'  are  authen- 
tie  or  fietitions,  it  may  be  difScnlt  to  determine ; 
tke  Baonapartitts  rejecting,  and  the  Bourbonists 
idoptio;,  the  whole  of  its  contents.  It  cer- 
Uinly  bean  mere  the  appearance  of  romance  than 
Uitory ;  yet  the  whole  reign  of  Napoleon,  even 
ia  its  realitiei,  seema  to  have  been  a  splendid 
illoiion.  We  are  not  inclined  to  discredit  the 
itat«iii«nt8  of  the  writer  in  the  main,  thongh 
U  nay  have  ooloored  his  narrative  in  many  of 
tk«  details ;  being  harried  away  by  that  enthu- 
iium  which  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the 
Freoeh  during  the  Empire.  This  work  professes 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Philadelphic  Society, 
iicorporated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring 
tb«  Bonrbons.  Among  its  members  we  find 
Hsnao,  Pichegm,  Mallet,  and  Lahory ;  but  the 
koeof  the  ataociBtion  was  James  Joseph  Oudet, 
i  suae  of  which  few  of  onr  readers  have  pro- 
Mj  even  heard,  though  he  was  a  man  of  the 
DMt  extraordinary  character. 

Wkea  Buonaparte  was  appointed  Consul,  Ge- 
Mial  Mallet  resided  at  Besan9on.  In  that  city 
*ti<ted,  a  secret  society,  called  the  Philadelphic 
bdety,  composed  of  about  sixty  members,  all 
jnag  men  who  had  no  political  object  in  view, 
ht  were  united  by  friendship,  and  literary  and 
^ilMophie  pursuits.  Mallet  became  acquainted 
viti  some  of  them  ;  and,  whether  from  revenge 
•i  Wing  recalled  by  Buonaparte  from  the  com. 
■u4  at  Rome,  or  a  desire  to  curb  the  tyranny  of 
tie  Consul,  whose  ambitious  views  he  penetrated, 
W  rearived  on  making  the  Philadelphic  Society 
•a  iastrameDt  tor  restoring  the  Bourbons.  Not 
liHeiaiog  sufficient  tact  to  model  the  members 
•MoniiBg  to  hia  own  vlewe,  he  aeleeted,  for  this 
P>r«se,  James  Joseph  Oudet,  then  twenty-five 
?Mn  of  age,  wbo  had  acquired  a  high  military 
rrr"tation,  and  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
fuJeaiL  By  his  direction,  the  rules  of  the  ao- 
^ttj  were  framed,  the  oaths  of  membership 
dnvn  up,  and  the  duties  of  each  defined. 

Oodet  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  in  the 
•'■ra  Alps ;  and  thengfa  he  had  merely  received 
■  sidiMry  education,  the  fertility  of  his  genius 
toi  the  aeeoTScy  of  his  judgment  soon  ren- 
ittti  Um  one  of  Aemost  intellectual  characters 
^  Ua  age.  A  volunteer  in  La  Vendee,  he  eom- 
■(■eed  Ma  career  with  glory.  His  right  arm 
^  beea  twice  fractured  by  a  bullet ;  he  had 
kesa  wmmded  in  the  leg ;  and  the  stroke  of  a 
•*We  had  slightly  divided  his  lips  in  a  vertical 
'inelie*.  Already  the  soldiers  related  hit  feats 
*f  wsM,  aad  tiie  officers  preserved  his  eloquent 
^vaagva*.    Struck  to  the  ground  at  San  Bar- 


■  mmain  dci  So«iit«a  Becntis  d*  I'AnDtfe  at  de* 
C<B^iriUioas  Miliuim,  ^oi  ont  eo  poor  objit  la  de> 
■noMB  4u  ■oaTemement  de  Bnonaparte.  Gido,  tit, 
>«8t  Marc,  Peril. 

*  Mr  Ckarlcs  Madier  ii  Ike  (fpnted  author. 
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tolomeo,  the  grenadiers  crossed  their  muskets  to 
make  a  litter  on  which  to  carry  him  to  the  hos- 
pital. "  Comrades,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  are 
you  about  to  do  f — the  enemy  is  in  our  front." 

•*  If  we  do  not  remove  your  body,"  said  an  old 
sergeant,  "  it  will  remain  with  the  enemy." 

"Repulse  the  enemy,"  replied  Oudet,  "and 
then  they  will  not  seize  my  body." 

He  escaped  flrom  this  wound,  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shell;  and,  three  months  after- 
wards, fiercely  said  to  Buonaparte — "  Shew  me 
your  face,  that  I  may  be  assured  it  really  is 
Buonaparte,  who  has  returned  from  Egypt  to 
subjugate  his  country." 

Numerous  anecdotes,  of  the  same  spirited  char- 
acter, were  related  of  him ;  and  thus,  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  enjoyed  the  fiime  of  a  sol- 
dier-citiaen  of  antiquity.  Such  was  the  man  to 
whom  MaUet  entrusted  the  organization  of  the 
PhUadelphic  Society. 

Those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
different  secret  societies  of  Europe,  who  have 
studied  their  origin,  and  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  object  at  which  they  aimed,  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  the  most  famous  of  all 
— we  allude  to  Masonry — was,  in  its  conception, 
only  a  copy  of  the  social  state,  traced  from  its 
primitive  formation,  and  followed  through  its 
progressive  developements.  The  first  grade  ia 
founded  on  the  discovery  and  the  use  of  fire ; 
which  element  must  have  been  among  the  earliest 
agents  of  civilisation.  Snoh,  at  least,  was  the 
opinion  of  Vitruvius,  Cicero,  and  Des  Brosses. 
The  second  grade  is  deduced  from  Agriculture, 
the  next  social  advance  of  man,  when  he  had 
learned  how  to  extract  iron  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  converted  It,  by  the  means  of  fire, 
into  the  plough  and  spade.  The  third  grade  is 
borrowed  from  Architecture.  It  represents 
houses  and  towns,  which  are  the  complement  of 
the  social  state  in  the  most  simple  ages.  It  also 
was  the  complement  of  ancient  Masonry,  before 
it  was  enriched  or  disfigured  by  supplementary 
grades ;  which,  however,  have  been  almost  always 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  Almost  all  the 
conditions  of  society,  up  to  the  rank  of  pontiff 
and  king,  are,  more  or  less,  denoted  by  different 
degrees  of  the  masonic  hierarchy:  but  this  secret 
intention  of  the  legislators  of  the  order  has  dis. 
appeared  under  so  many  ridiculous  forms  and 
absurd  superstitions,  that  it  now  only  can  be 
detected  by  the  scrutinising  eye  of  philosophy.' 

It  seems  that  Oudet,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  these  secret  elements,  resolved  to  apply 
them  to  his  institution.  He  undertook  to  realize 
the  moral  type,  and,  by  classifying  men  in  cer- 
tain ranks,  assigning  to  each  certain  duties,  de- 
fined and  controlled  by  fixed  laws,  beyond  which 
none  could  pass,  he  attempted  to  raise  an  imper- 
ishable monument  of  perfected  cvilisatiea ;  at 
least,  this  was  the  ostensible  and  spedons  pre- 
teict  of  his  enterprise ;  and  some  mystery  and 
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even  extravagance,  wai  neceasary  to  cover  his 
real  derignB  at  the  beginning,  and  ensnre  ulti- 
mate success.  In  this  stage,  the  institution  was 
purely  speculative ;  but  still  it  was  so  organized 
,  as  to  be  ready  for  action  when  opportunity 
offered.  Each  member  of  the  three  classes  knew 
his  particular  function,  though  he  knew  not 
those  of  the  other  two ;  but  Oudet,  as  the  chief, 
wielding  a  sovereign,  monarchical,  in  truth,  ab- 
solute power,  could  concentrate  them  at  will  on 
any  given  point.  There  was  thus  formed  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  a  government  within  a  govern- 
ment, including  nobles,  clergy,  magistrates,  sol- 
diers, and  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  primary  organization  was  com- 
plete, Oudet  contrived  to  introduce  his  system 
into  the  army  ;  and  very  soon  seduced  three 
regiments  of  the  line — two  of  light  infantry,  and 
one  of  dragoons.  He  sent  emissaries  through- 
out the  country,  who  established  affiliated  socie- 
ties ;  but  these  only  received  the  inferior  grades. 
In  this  manner  was  formed  the  Miquelets,  in  the 
towns  of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  Barbets,  in  those  of 
the  Alps  ;  the  Bandoliers,  in  Jura,  Switzerland, 
and  &kvoy ;  and  the  Frere*  bleu*,  in  [different 
regiments.  The  conspiracy  of  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Arena  then  broke  out ;  and,  though  Oudet 
had  not  influenced  it,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
wrote  the  extraordinary  book  entitled  "  Du 
Ture  et  Du  Militaire  Franqait,"  which  was 
seized  among  the  effects  of  Arena  and  his  ac- 
complices. 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  Oudet,  shortly 
after  this  event,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
from  its  sin^pilarity,  though  it  is  not  connected 
with  his  political  career.  Being  one  evening 
with  two  friends  in  a  very  obscure  cafe,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  de*  Maraie,  then  kept  by  a 
man  named  Putode,  but  which  had  become  cele- 
brated by  the  regular  visits  of  the  well-known 
Mercier— that  curious  observer  of  mankind,  who 
had  never  before  seen  Oudet,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him  steadily,  and,  resting  on  his  cane,  thus  ad- 
dressed him : — "  Young  man,  pardon  the  aged 
Mercier  if  he  troubles  year  meditations  for  a 
moment ;  I  know  their  fall  importance,  and  Crod 
forbid  that  I  sbenld  frustrate  the  result!  I 
read  on  year  countenance  all  your  projects,  and 
all  the  awans  you  possess  for  their  accomplish- 
inest.  Save  France,  since  you  have  so  resolved ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  not,  in  your 
torn,  impose  on  her  a  yoke  similar  to  that  from 
which  yon  hope  to  deliver  her !" 

Buonaparte  never  had  any  certain  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Arena ;  and  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Oudet  was  the  single  centre  of  many 
circles ;  and  these,  though  linked  together,  exhi- 
bited no  sensible  connexion.  Without  him, 
none  of  the  chains  were,  perfect ;  so  that  the 
most  vigilant  police  could  never  detect  more 
than  some  few  trifling  ramifications.  Suspicions, 
however,  were  excited ;  and  the  Consul,  alarmed 
without  being  convinced,  dismissed  two  generals 
and  some  superior  officers ;  and  Oudet  was  sent 
.to  join  his  regiment,  then  in  garrison  at  Saint 
Martia,  in  th«  lele  of  B4>    He  wa«  received  with 


a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  excited  distrust, 
but  led  to  no  disclosures ;  and  this  first  reverse 
increased  the  importance  of  the  institution, 
without  compromising  any  of  its  interests. 

At  this  period  a  Captain  Morgan  was  arrested, 
on  the  simple  affirmation  of  a  man  not  belong- 
ing to  the  society,  who  deposed  that  he  had  seen 
among  Morgan's  jewels  some  of  a  remarkable 
form.  These  were  seized,  and  it  was  argued 
that  they  were  the  ugns  of  gome  secret  confe- 
deracy. The  Captun  was  rigidly  inteirogated, 
and  subjected  to  a  cruel  confinement :  he  was 
menaced  with  perpetiial  imprisonment  unless  he 
made  a  full  disclosure.  Morgan  refused  to  an- 
swer any  questions :  he  was  found  dead  in  hia 
dungeon,  his  chest  naked,  and  on  his  breast  was 
the  stamp  of  the  same  figure  exhibited  on  the 
jewel,  which  had  caused  his  arrest.  This  figure 
afterwards  became  that  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, the  head  and  device  being  alone  changed. 
Thus  the  secret  sign  of  the  Fhiladelphic  Society 
became  a  public  sign.  When  this  took  place, 
Oudet  communicated  the  fact  to  his  friends, 
saying — "  Well,  my  brothers,  who  could  have 
anticipated  such  a  result !  Buont^arte  is  our 
accomplice,  and  it  is  the  Legion  of  Honour  that 
will  dethrone  the  tyrant."  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  banished  to 
Menale — a  small  village  in  the  Jura  Mountains, 
near  to  his  birthplace — with  strict  orders  not  to 
quit  his  solitude.  An  exile,  he  still  cherished 
his  plans,  and  appointed  Moreau  his  successor, 
instructing  him  in  aU  the  ramificatioas  •£  his 
policy. 

The  punishment  of  OuAet  only  lasted  three 
months ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Buonaparte  sent 
him  the  comnia«im  of  Major.    He  arrived  at 
Paris  at  tk*  very  moment  when  Moreau  was 
arrested,   and  resumed  his  original  functions, 
osganizing  a  plan  to  release  his  friend  firom 
prison.    The  circumstances  which  induced  Mo- 
reau to  engage  in  the  memorable  affair  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  are  not  sufficiently  known. 
by  his  contemporaries  themselves  to  create   a 
hope  that  the  e:fBCt  details  will  ever  become 
matter  of  authentic  history.    All  the  explana- 
tions that  can  be  given,  are  necessarily ;hypothe- 
tical ;  and  the  only  reasons  that  can  be  adduced 
to  prefer  one  hypothesis  to  another,  are  proba- 
bilities approximating  more  or  less  to  certainty. 
The  first  question  which  would  present  itaelf  to 
an  impartial  judge — that  which  would  specially- 
engage  the  attention  of  the  historian — woold  be, 
whether  Moreau  .was  really  a  pure  royalist,  ready- 
to  use  the  immense  weight  of  his  military  credLit 
and  moral  reputation  for  effecting  a  connter-re- 
volution — that  is  to  say,  a  system  destructive  (»f 
the  one  which  had  exalted  his  own  private  for- 
tunes, and  of  which  he  had  l>een{oBe  of  the  aaost 
remarkable    instruments.      All    reasoning,    all 
authority,  all  proof  militate  against,  and  destroy 
this  fundamental  proposition,  on  which  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  conspiracy  is  based.     Ho- 
reau,  instructed  by  experience — wise,  prudent, 
moderate,  and  impartial — a  friend  to  public  hap^ 
piness,  of  which  he  h(id  entbunaftically  drean«ed. 
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invarionsUtopianiclieraeaof  government — might ' 
have  now  felt,  after  so  many  hopes  had  been 
blighted,  the  necessity  of  returning  with  cautious 
ateps  to  monarchy,  founded  on  a  compact  be- 
tween the  Bourbons  and  France :  but  to  effect 
this,  Moreau  had  no  need  of  foreign  Interfer- 
ence ;  on  the  contrary,  any  such  aid  must  have 
roused  national  prejudioes  against  hia  plans. 
A  numerous  party  of  the  Senate  had  offered  him 
the  Dietatorship ;  the  army  would  have  hailed 
the  appointment  with  acclamation ;— and  be  pos- 
seseed  the  confidence  of  four  thousand  officers, 
members  of  the  Philadelphic  Society. 

To  have  been  recognised  as  the  founder  of  a 
conatitntional  monartShy,  would  have  satisfied  his 
modeet  ambition  ;  but  he  could  not  peril  so  haz- 
ard«as  an  enterprise,  without  being  assured  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  King,  and  his  royal  as- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  liberal  institutions. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  man  of  his 
caution  and  consummate  sagacity,  would  have 
acted  on  the  authority  of  third  parties  in  a  mat- 
ter eo  momentous.  No  other  fact  is  necessary 
to  absolve  him  before  the  bar  of  reason.  He 
himself  used  this  argument  in  his  defence : — "For 
ten  years,"  he  said,  "  I  have  carried  on  war,  and 
I  have  never  been  charged  with  acting  as  a  fool 
doring  my  military  career  ;  is  it  then  to  be  be- 
liwad  tbsty  oa  tins  oecamon,  I  have  lost  my  com- 
mon aenae?" 

Morean  certainly  had  at  his  command  all  the 
elements  of  a  counter-revolution ;  and  he  hinted 
as  much  to  Lajolais,  who  rashly  concluded  that 
the  royalists  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  thus,  by 
hia  imprudence,  prematurely  pushed  forward  the 
ceol  and  profound  combinations  of  Moreau. 
The  general  was  undoubtedly  most  indiscreet  in 
giving  my  share  of  his  confidence  to  Lajulais, 
whoae  inconsiderate  habits  and  babbling  loqua- 
dtf  he  well  knew.  Nevertheless  it  required  all 
the  effrontery  of  the  consular  government  to  aver 
that  Moreau  had  invited  over  Pichegru  and 
lizty  exilea,  who  were  obliged  to  hide  them. 
adve*  in  holea  and  comera,  to  execute  a  coup  de 
mai»,  when  he  could  count  on  the  co-operation 
ef  thousands,  many  of  whom  had  free  access  to 
th«  paLaee  of  the  consuL  Moreau  had  been  fre- 
qoeatly  and  impatiently  required  to  seize  Buona- 
parte, dead  or  alive ;  but  he  as  constantly  re- 
foatd,  because  he  saw  that  things  were  not  ripe 
fiw  to  boU  an  attempt. 

It  would  then  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
aecnao  Moreau  of  acting  on  the  instructions  of 
Rcb^TU,  and  risking  the  hopes  of  all  his  party 
•■  ••  Blender  a  foundation.  He  wished  to  carry 
Ua  yoint,  without  the  hazard  of  a  struggle  or  a 
I— lion,  which  might  again  deluge  France  with 
#•  Uood  of  its,  citisens.  He  certainly  desired 
ttwmtata  p4»wer  into  the  bands  of  Louis  XVIII. 
•~«f  tUa  there  is  no  donbt — but  he  flattered 
itmmit  with  bting  able  to  restore  it  freely,  and 
4B  <Maditiona.  Now  Sichegru,  so  far  aa  hia 
went,  claimed  an  absolute  monarchy 
I  King',  without  any  guarantee  for  the  main- 
|«f  the  dmnges  effected  by  the  Revolution ; 
1  have  be«n  impracticable,  for  the 


nnmberof  pure  royalists  of  the  old  sohoolwasvery 
inconsiderable.  George  Cadondal,  so  famous  in 
these  events,  had  no  other  weight  than  what  he 
derived  from  hia  personal  courage  and  hia  on. 
qualified  loyalty ;  even  these  were  deemed  cri- 
minal by  the  masses,  and  the  journals  described 
him  as  a  thief,  an  assassin,  and  an  incendiary. 
He  was  only  known  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
and  had  no  national  or  Parisian  reputation.  The 
judicial  documents  prove  that  Pichegru  was  em- 
barrassed by  his  connexion  with  Cadoudal,  while 
George  and  his  followers  felt  that  they  were 
merely  countenanced  because  they  were  useful : 
he  and  his  associates,  in  fact,  were  despised  by 
the  patrician  royalists ;  and  to  such  an  extreme 
was  this  silly  pride  carried,  that  they  refused  to 
embrace  each  other  on  the  scaffold,  where  all 
men  are  equal,  particularly  when  they  die  for  the 
same  cause,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  re- 
ceived that  illustrious  favour  of  chance,  which  ia 
styled  "  nobility." 

In  this  view  of  the  conspiracy  there  were  three 
chiefs — Moreau,  Pichegru,  and  Cadoudal;  and, 
consequently,  no  unity  of  plan  or  action,  eadi 
having  different  objects  in  view.  This  Morean 
justly  appreciated  ;  and  he  was  too  wary  to  throw 
down  the  existing  structure  without  being  pre- 
pared to  replace  it ;  any  such  precipitancy  would 
have  revived  the  anarchy  he  dreaded.  In  all  this 
consists  his  justification.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  of  these  three  classes  of  men,  opposed  in 
feelings,  but  aiming  at  a  common  end,  one  alone 
was  victimized.  Buonaparte  spared  the  nobles, 
because  many  of  their  families  had  recovered  in- 
fluence in  the  state,  and  he  feared  to  irritate 
them  at  a  moment  when  he  wanted  their  counte- 
nance to  support  him  in  his  usurpation.  The 
associates  of  Cadoudal — the  devoted  instruments 
of  the  royalist  conspiracy — were  handed  over  to 
the  executioners  of  death,  beoanae  there  waa  no 
longer  anything  to  be  gained  by  allowing  them 
to  live,  as  they  had  revealed  all  they  chose  to 
disclose,  and  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  condenuing  them  to  the  guilhtine. 
They  died  the  martyrs  of  their  opinions,  though 
those  opinions  were  erroneous,  and  without  glory  ; 
for  history  disdains  their  modest  titles :  they 
were  plebeians,  and  their  obscurity  renders  their 
services  forgotten.  There  is,  however,  some 
consolation  even  to  be  derived  from  this  n^lect 
of  their  memory:  it  is  this — those  who  died 
would  have  gained  nothing  had  they  lived  :  they 
belonged  to  that  numerous  class  whose  arms  are 
counted  upon  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  who  are 
omitted  in  the  division  of  the  spoiL 

Of  the  resolute  spirit  of  these  determined,  but 
mistaken  men,  we  may  here  insert  the  following 
proof : — One  of  the  confidential  friends  of  Buona- 
parte entered  their  prison  during  the  night  which 
preceded  their  execution,  and  found  them  all  at 
prayer.  After  having  regarded  them,  for  some 
time,  with  a  respect  and  reverence  extorted  from 
him  by  their  conduct,  he  spoke  to  Cadoudal, 
and  told  him  that  he  came,  in  the  name  of  hia 
master,  to  offer  him  an  honourable  employ  in 
the  army ;  he  added  that  the  clemency  of  the 
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Emperor  would  be  extended  to  his  eompaniont, 
if  they  would  attach  tfaemselreB  to  hii  seryiee 
by  an  unreaerved  reoantation  of  their  former 
principle*.  "  That  doei  not  regard  me  alone," 
replied  George  ;  "  you  will  permit  me  to  com- 
municate your  proposal!  to  my  comrades,  that  I 
may  hear  their  opinions."  He  then  repeated  the 
imperial  message,  and  paused  for  their  answer. 
Burban  rose  up  the  first,  and  shouted  Vive  le 
Jtoi  I  Ten  other  voices  instantly  repeated  the 
same  sentiment.  "  You  see,"  observed  George, 
"  we  have  only  one  thonght  and  one  cry — Vive 
le  Ri>i  !  Have  the  goodness  faithfully  to  report 
what  you  have  witnessed." 

We  have  already  stated  that,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  Oudet  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  mo> 
ment  when  Moreau  was  arrested.  His  first 
object  was  to  organize  a  plan  for  rescuing  the 
General  from  prison,  in  case  he  should  be  capi. 
tally  condemned.  No  suspicion  lighted  on 
Oudet,  for  his  republican  sentiments  were  noto- 
rious;  and  though  Buonaparte  Icnew  him  to  be  his 
enemy,  he  felt  secure  that  he  would  not  aid  the 
restoration  of  an  unlimited  monarchy  in  the  family 
of  the  Bourbons.  Oudet  was  thus  enabled  to 
collect  a  great  number  of  Philadelphio  officers, 
determined  on  rescuing  their  chief.  It  was  this 
partial  conspiracy,  or  rather  this  symptom  of  a 
vast  and  powerful  conspiracy,  to  which  M.  de 
Beauchamp,  without  knowing  the  facts,  has 
alluded  in  his  Vit  Privie  de  Moreau.  "  The 
disj^raceful  victory,"  says  that  writer,  "  which 
Buonaparte  gained  over  an  enchained  enemy, 
nearly  eaused  his  own  ruin.  During  the  trial 
of  Moreau,  there  was  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
liberate  him  by  force,  had  he  been  condemned 
to  death.  The  authors  of  this  scheme  were,  for 
the  most  part,  officers  on  furlough  from  the 
army.  The  police,  instructed  of  the  fact,  had 
surrounded  the  Palais  de  Justice  with  troops 
and  cannon.  It  seems  certain  that  this  military 
conspiracy  was  anterior  to  the  pretended  con. 
•piracy  of  Moreau ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
not  the  hesitation  of  Moreau  which  caused  the 
failure  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru,  but  the 
rash  precipitancy  of  Pichegru  which  defeated 
the  real  plans  of  Moreau." 

The  existence  of  a  widely  ramified  and  bold 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  prosecution  of  Moreau 
was  either  the  cause  or  the  pretext,  and  which 
threatened  the  downfall  of  the  rising  empire, 
was  known  to  Buonaparte,  though  he  had  not 
penetrated  into  the  details  of  the  secret.  Popu- 
lar rumours,  plaeards  of  the  most  inflammatory 
character,  anonymous  letters,  so  numerous  as  to 
alarm  the  government,  left  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  that  the  condemnation  of 
Moreau  would  be  followed  by  some  serious  dis- 
turbance. For  some  time  Buonaparte,  whose 
inflexible  obstinacy  was  fretted  by  obstacles,  re. 
mained  fixed  in  his  resolution  of  sacrificing 
Moreau ;  but  Murat  justly  feared  that  the  death 
of  a  general  so  popular  might  shake  the  throne 
to  its  foundation.  Murat  dreaded  lest  Moreau 
should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  political 
martyr,  and  t^t  the  memory  of  bit  fata  would 


keep  up  a  spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  tnny. 
He,  therefore,  proposed  to  sentence  hint  to  a 
slight  but  degrading  punishment,  by  which 
Moreau  would  lose  his  claim  to  the  pity  and 
respect  of  the  soldiery.  Every  ideaof  perucntion 
would  thus  be  done  away.  This  notion  pleased 
Buonaparte,  and  he  acted  upon  it.  Moreau  wu 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  years. 

Oudet  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  Paris. 
He  received  a  mission  to  the  south  of  France ; 
but,  though  personally  absent,  his  mind  was  pre- 
sent in  all  the  councils  of  the  Piiiladelphiei. 
When  Oudet  started  in  public  life,  his  principles 
were  decidedly  republican,  and  his  hatred  t« 
Buonaparte  was  the  hatred  of  despotism;  bat 
his  sentiments  were  gradually  modified,  ai  liii 
early  enthusiasm  cooled;  and  even  his  judgment 
weighed  what  was  practicable  in  opposition  to 
what  his  imagination  had  orig^ally  pursued  u 
speculative.  The  republican  party  had  sensibly 
diminished  ;  the  imperial  influence  had  corrupt- 
ed many ;  it  had  also  bound  many  royalists  to  the 
new  throne.  Deeming  it  impossible,  therefore,  to 
realize  his  primitive  plan,  Oudet  devised  a  anion 
between  the  republican  and  royalist  parties,  to 
effect  a  restoration  of  the  Bourl>ons,  on  princi- 
ples of  Constitutional  Government,  and  aban> 
doned  the  system  of  America  for  that  of  Eng- 
land. This  conspiracy  was  called  the  ALLUvoBi 
Before  noticing  its  object  and  its  results,  we 
shall  give  an  extract  from  the  correspondents 
between  M.  Meh^e  and  Mr  Francis  Drake,  whidi, 
though  not  express  or  positive,  clearly  shews,  by 
way  of  inference,  that  Oudet  was  the  person  al- 
luded to.  The  passage  is  at  page  1 47  of  a  woric 
entitled — "  Alliance  dei  Jacobins  de  Franee  atee 
le  MinitUre  Anglait,  Suivie  de*  Stratofima  de 
Francit  Drake." 

"  The  chief,"  saye  M.  M^^e,  "  of  whom  yon 
desire  particulars,  is  a  man  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  of  a  remarkable  and  distinguished  figure. 
His  bravery  exceeds  all  praise  ;  he  speaks  with 
grace,  and  writes  with  talent.  The  republicans 
have  such  entire  confidence  in  him,  that  they  see^ 
without  the  least  inquietude,  his  familiar  visits 
to  the  First  Consul,  when  he  leaves  the  army  to 
come  to  Paris,  and  pay  his  court  to  the  ladies 
who  grace  the  saloons  of  the  consular  palace.  If 
you  desire  my  pergonal  opinion  of  him,  it  is  this : 
His  ambition  is  unbounded,  and  he  plays  both 
with  republicans  and  rpyalists,  using  both  to 
gain  bis  own  ends.  I  flatter  myself  with  having 
gained  his  confidence.  The  First  Consul  does 
all  he  ean  to  conciliate  him,  but  there  is  only 
one  mode  of  sucoese— to  yield  up  his  own  place 
in  his  favour." 

In  forming  the  conspiracy  of  the  AixAiuicx, 
the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy  acted  for  the  royalists. 
Lieutenant.  Colonel  Pyrault  was  to  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armed  force.  An  event 
now  occurred  which  promised  the  easy  capture 
of  Buonaparte,  without  much,  if  any,  effusion  of 
blood.  It  was  known  that  he  was  about  to  pass 
through  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  Jura, 
and  that  hia  eaeort  only  oonfiated  of  od«  Imui« 
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itii  nan,  divided  into  two  aqaal  squadrons,  one 
preceding,  tlie  other  following,  his  carriage.  It 
wai  proposed  to  seize  hitn  in  this  journey,  and 
cMfioe  him  at  the  top  of  some  inaccessible  moun- 
tiia,  where  a  fsw  determined  men  could  resist  an 
imj.  This  project  seemed  so  easy  of  execution, 
lad  it  would  render  an  insurrection  so  short  and 
Usodleas,  that  it  was  eagerly  adopted  by  all 
pirties.  A  young  officer,  full  of  zeal  and  cour- 
tfe,  and  whose  valour  and  conduct  had  been 
tested  on  many  battle  fields,  M.  Buoubt,  was  in- 
tnisted  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  picked  men 
to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect,  between  the  vil- 
lages of  TASSKMiENt:  and  Colonne.  Success 
•eeowd  infallible,  but  the  plot  was  discovered, 
lod  Buonaparte,  at  the  very  last  relay,  before 
Us  carriage  would  have  reached  the  ambuscade, 
ckinged  his  route,  and,  following  a  circuitous 
road,  escaped  from  his  enemies.  MM.  Pyrault, 
Lechanche,  and  Buguet,  were  arrested,  but  no 
as*  else,  implicated  in  the  plot,  was  discovered. 

We  now  approach  the  conclusion  of  Uudet's 
nreer,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
tngedies  recorded  in  history.  The  famous  cam- 
ptign  of  1809  was  about  to  commence.  By  an 
•r4er  from  the  Minister  at  War,  Oudet  was  re- 
called to  Paris.  He  received  the  rank  of  general 
•f  brigade,  long  since  due  to  his  services ;  and 
■as  required  to  organize  a  supplementary  regi- 
awnt.  This  brevet  gave  him  full  latitude  to 
Rlecthisownofficers;  for  Buonaparte  wished  thus 
ts  esncentrate  in  one  known  body  his  principal 
neaies,  from  motives  which  will  soon  appear. 
The  trick  was  palpable;  br.t  Oudet  did  not  avoid 
it,  though  he  well  knew  that  some  mystery 
krked  under  this  extraordinary  mark  of  seem- 
iag  favour. 

The  event  we  are  now  about  to  record  is  so 
Aroaded  in  darkness,  that  it  cannot  be  esta- 
Uiahed  by  positive  evidence,  and  every  reader 
■set  be  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
tW  drcumstancea  about  to  be  narrated.  If 
Keptidsm,  or  the  cautious  admission  of  a  fact, 
is  ace  of  the  most  essential  qualifications  of  an 
Uitarian,  it  is  particularly  so  when  the  charge 
«f  deliberate  murder  is  involved.    On  the  6th 


of  July,  1809,  the  date  of  the  memorable  battle 
of  Wagram,  the  action  was  completely  termi- 
nated at  noon.  Oudet  and  his  officers  had  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.  Some  were  killed 
at  the  first  charge ;  almost  all  were  wounded. 
Oudet,  having  received  three  thrusts  from  ». 
lance,  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  was  strapped 
on  to  his  horse.  He  waited  orders  to  retire  on 
Vienna,  when  he  received  instructions  to  march 
his  regiment  three  leagues  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, towards  one  of  the  points  to  which  a 
portion  of  the  enemy  had  retreated.  He  was 
commanded  to  place  this  corps  of  observation 
under  a  chief  of  battalion  and  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  for  each  company,  and  then  repair 
to  headquarters  with  the  rest  of  his  officers  for 
ulterior  instructions.  The  details  of  this  opera- 
tion brought  on  night;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  which  killed  all  his  men: 
but  the  assailants  never  shewed  themselves.  His 
comrades,  in  vain,  inade  a  rampart  for  him  with 
their  bodies — the  last  testimony  of  a  generous 
devotion,  which  only  prolonged  his  agonies.  At 
sunrise,  twenty-two  dead  bodies  were  discover- 
ed heaped  up  in  front  of  Oudet,  who  alone 
breathed. 

He  survived  three  days,  in  which  he  arranged 
his  private  affairs.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
battle,  he  expired  tranquilly  among  a  few  sol- 
diers, who  forgot  their  wounds  and  their  sor- 
rows in  attempting  to  soothe  his  dying  moments. 
The  news  of  this  tragical  event  was  soon  known 
to  the  army.  The  bulletin  of  VTagram,  which 
made  honourable  mention  of  a  crowd  of  inferior 
officers,  merely  mentioned  the  name  of  Oudet 
in  stating  the  rank  he  held  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle.  Universal  regret  was  expressed  at  his 
death.  Several  wounded  officers  tore  off  their 
bandages  on  seeing  his  body  carried  tu  the  grave. 
A  young  serjeant-major,  who  followed  the  pro- 
cession, ran  upon  his  sword  close  to  the  trench 
which  received  the  mortal  remains  of  his  chie& 
A  lieutenant,  who  had  served  under  him  in  the 
68th  regiment,  blew  out  his  brains.  His  funeral 
resembled  that  of  Otho. 
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BY  AMELU  OPIE. 
{Continued /r«m  our  March  n«m6er.) 


VISIT  TO  THE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 
As  soon  as  we  left  the  prison,  we  resolved  to 
Fofit  by  the  governor's  advice,  and  visit  the  in- 
ttitatioas  which  be  recommended :  but  we  drove 
Crit  to  the  church  of  St  Michael,  which  I  had 
keaid  was  worth  seeing.  We  found  nothing 
nry  striking  there,  except  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Vandyke ;  originally  one  of  his  most ' capital 
•erka,  according  to  the  opinion  of  judges,  but 
It  IS  and  to  he  now  nearly  spoiled  by  cleaning ; 
yrt,  as  the  grouping  of  the  figures  and  the  ex- 
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pression  of  the  countenances  remain  in  their 
pristine  beauty,  it  has  still  charms  for  the  un- 
learned eye. 

We  drove,  next,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, which  is  under  the  direction  of  nuns. 
Our  welcome  was  cordial,  and  we  were  shewn 
many  proofs  of  the  success  of  the  teaching  which 
its  inmates  had  received ;  we  read  the  kindness 
of  their  treatment  in  the  cheerful  and  happy 
expression  of  their  countenances ;  we  admired 
also  the  cleanliness,  airiness,  and  pleasantness 
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•f  the  whole  institution,  from  its  capacious 
rooms  to  its  charming  garden ;  nor  was  our  ad- 
miration less  of  the  beneTolent  and  pious  nuns 
themselves,  who  seemed  as  if  they  fervently, 
though  humbly,  rejoiced  in  the  good  they 
•ffeeted. 

From  this  smiling  scene  of  Christian  labour 
and  successful  philanthropy,  we  -repaired  to  one 
»{  k  very  different  nature,  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  men.  In  my  own  country  I  rarely  visit  such 
^aces,  except  when  duty  leads  me  thither,  as  1 
think  curiosity  is  not  a  suflBcient  excuse  for  in- 
trading  one's-self  into  the  presence  of  such  suf- 
ferers :  but  I  trust  that  the  desire  to  see  how 
such  a  malady  is  treated  in  a  foreign  country 
Iras  a  sufficient  excuse,  especially  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  is  become,  in  England,  a  sub- 
ject of  continual  attention  now,  and  improve- 
ments in  it  are  making  daily. 

I  was  sorry  I  could  only  obtain  a  very  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  what  was  going  forward  in 
the  asylums  I  was  about  to  visit;  still  I  pre- 
ferred such  knowledge  to  entire  ignorance  on  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  humanity,  and  one  which 
seems  never  to  have  been  so  well  understood  as 
it  is  now. 

Gratifying,  indeed,  is  It  to  know  that  kindness 
Is  now  substituted  for  severity  in  our  madhouses, 
and  that,  in  those  on  the  Continent,  coercion  is 
laid  aside ;  that  social  intercourse  is  permitted 
where  solitude  was  enforced ;  that  the  overset 
mind  is  to  be  amused  and  soothed  into  recovery, 
instead  of  being  made  more  prostrate  by  the 
fear  and  the  infliction  of  punishment ;  and  that, 
instead  of  being  cut  off  from  intercourse  with 
their  rational  fellow-creatures,  the  patients  are 
suffered  to  share  with  them  their  favourite  occu- 
Jtations,  and  the  pleasures  of  cheerful  converse.* 

Admittance  was  granted  as  soon  as  we  rung 
the  bell  at  the  door  of  the  asylum,  and  we  were 
kindly  received  by  a  priest,  so  low  in  stature 
and  so  small  in  person,  that,  when  he  introduced 
us  into  a  room  where  the  patients  were  sitting, 
who  seemed  of  a  robust  race  of  men,  I  was  thank- 
ful that  I  had  brought  a  protector  with  me.  But 
it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  linger  there  ;  we 
had  nothing  to  see  but  victims  of  mental  dis- 
ease; and,  as  I  dared  not  inquire  into  their 
cases,  I  gladly  hastened  into  another  room  :  but 
there  1  found  men  with  countenances  even 
more  wild,  and  with  glances  more  threatening ; 
nay,  from  the  terrible  eyes  of  one  man  I  more 
particularly  shrunk,  and  I  hurried  on,  wishing 
our  guide  had  been  six  feet  high  and  as  big  as  a 
prize-fighter.  While  1  eagerly  pressed  forward 
to  get  out  of  the  room,  I  saw  that  my  compan- 
ion wished  to  hold  me  back :  but,  as  the  priest 
was  evidently  desirous  of  my  going  on,  J  obeyed 
him. 

When  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  closed, 
my  companion  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  oage 

*  Such  ia  the  plan  in  ■  nsw  aijinm  at  Denham  Park, 
near  Uxbridge ;  and  luch  will  bt  the  plsn,  with  a  few 
alteratloui,  at  I  believe,  in  one  about  to  be  begun  under 
the  management  of  Kriende  and  olhen.  The  Retreat  at 
Vtrk}  has  tong  bssB  Gowlnct«4  en  this  principls. 


which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room  which  ir« 
had  just  left.    I  had  not  seen  it. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  earnestly  wish  you  would 
go  back  again ;  it  is  just  such  a  oage  as  wild 
beasts  are  put  in,  and  I  dare  say  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  patients  are  confined  in  it ;  let  ua 
ask  leave  to  return." 

We  did  so,  to  the  evident  discomfiture  of  the 
priest,  who  hummed  and  ha'd,  as  the  phrase  ia, 
and  stroked  his  chin — looked  first  at  me,  then 
at  my  companion— and  said  at  last, 

" Et  Madame  ne  la  point  vu I"— (And  Mt^ 
dame  did  not  see  it  I) 

"  No ;  but  she  wishes  to  see  it." 

"Helas,  non  I"  (that  cannot  be  ;)  "  11  pourroit 
etre  dangereux" — (it  might  be  dangerous  ;)— ' 
and  I  lost  all  wish  to  return. 

Soon  after,  my  companion  asked  me  if  I  had 
not  been  conscious  of  his  coming  up  to  me,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  on  either  side  of  me. 
I  assured  him  I  had  not  l>een  oonsciuus  of  any- 
thing so  alarming.  He  said  he  had  done  it  be- 
cause he  saw  a  fierce-eyed  roan  give  me  a  most 
threatening  look,  drawing  back  his  clenched  fist 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  push  it  forward  again 
and  make  a  stroke  at  me ;  lie  therefore  hastened 
forward  to  protect  me  from  the  danger. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  was  still  more  rejoiced 
that  we  had  not  gone  back ;  for,  indeed,  it  might 
have  been  "  dangtrout."  I  must  own  that  I 
never  felt  at  ease  while  going  over  this  establish- 
ment ;  and  when  we  entered  the  garden,  as  it 
seemed  full  of  patients,  I  decUned  going  farther 
than  the  door.  As  I  saw  there  a  priest  with  a 
large  hat  on  his  head,  resembling  that  worn  by 
the  "  freres  aux  grands  ohapeaux,"  whom  I  had 
seen  at  Paris  in  the  year  1829,  I  concluded  he 
was  come  on  a  religious  visit:  but,  on  my  ex- 
pressing this  idea  to  our  guide,  he  again  stroked 
his  chin,  then,  with  a  sigh,  he  said,  "  Oh  nva  ! 
le  pauvre  homme  !  sans  doute  il  est  pretre ;  maia 
'11  est  aussi  un  des  fous." — (Without  doubt, 
be  is  a  priest,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the  mad 
folks ;)  and,  asking  no  more  questions,  1  gladljr 
followed  him  to  the  chapel.  That,  like  all  the 
chapels  I  had  visited,  was  large  and  handsome. 
As  in  all  other  institutions  abroad,  there  wae 
a  box  to  receive  contributions,  and  having  dune 
the  needful,  we  bade  our  meek  and  pleasing 
guide  farewell,  and  drove  to  the  asylum  for 
women,  where  I  earnestly  hoped  that  we  should 
discover  nothing  so  repulsive  to  our  eyes  as  the 
cage  which  had  so  justly  offended  the  feelings  of 
my  companion. 

This  asylum  was  as  easy  of  access  as  the  other. 
A  porteress  ushered  us  into  a  room,  where  we  saw 
a  courteous  nun,  who  expressed  her  readioesa  to 
shew  us  the  establishment ;  and,  in  a  few  minuta% 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  very  large  garden  full  of 
living  beings,  who,  most  of  them  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  olad  in  only  one  garment,  with 
a  handkerchief  wtapt  round  their  shoulders,  wero 
enjoying  the  bright  beauty  and  genial  warmth  of 
the  weather,  and  forming  merry  groups  around 
US.  Perhaps  it  was  real  mirth,  but  it  was  a  me- 
lancholy spectacle  to  contemplate.    Most  «f  tlM 
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vornm  knked  untaxed,  finr  fkvf  wore  no  cap, 
and  their  IiBir  irM  short,  bein|:  only  just  recover. 
ittg  from  the  process  of  having  been  recently 
■haved ;  and  on  the  upper  lips  of  many,  no  un> 
Dtnal  thing  in  the  feiftale  inmates  of  a  madhouse, 
were  thick  beards.  These  poor  creatures  jumped, 
and  laughed,  and  winked  their  eyes,  and  looked 
even  happy,  though  I  thonght  it  only  a  earica. 
tore  of  happiness,  my  feelings  were  not  so  unoom. 
fiirtable  as  when  I  was  in  the  other  place :  per. 
hap*  that  waa  owing  to  the  absence  of  personal 
fear.  Surprised  at  the  number  of  patients,  I  ob> 
itrred  to  the  charming  nan,  Sister  Louisa  by 
name,  that,  no  doubt,  there  were  many  servants 
in  the  eetablishment. 

"Not  one,"  was  her  reply;  "there  are  no  as- 
riitanta  or  servants  but  the  sisters !  and  we  are 
sufficient ;  I,  myself,  sleep  everynlght  alone  with 
nxty  or  seventy  of  the  women." 

"  Sarprieingl"  replied  I ;  "  but  the  Great  God 
knew*  and  protects  those  who  are  hie  V 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  we  trust  in  him,  and  are 
protected." 

Aa  she  said  this,  I  was  foroibly  reminded  of 
tiM  came  eentiment  eo  sweetly  expressed  in  the 
following  lines  :— 

*<  Jmus  protect!  t  my  feara  begone  I 
What  ran  the  Rock  of  agM  more  ? 
Safe  in  hi*  ctn  I  lay  me  down, 
Protected  by  a  father's  lore  !" 

Onr  eonveraation  was  intermpted  by  a  woman 

nmning',  no,  gallopping  up  to  me,  and  telling  me 

with  great  glee,  that  they  had  one  of  my  country- 

women  amongst  them.    "  Yes,"  she  added,  "  il 

y  a  one  Anglaise  ici." 

i  I  waa  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  discovered 

'         BM  to  be  English,  as  she  had  not  heard  me  speak ; 

*         bat  probably  she  had  been  in  England  and  aien 

Friend*  there. 

A*  th«  poor  thing  expected,  no  doubt,  I  ex> 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  this  Anglaise, 

"  She  is  in  the  garden,"  and  then  off  she  gaU' 
lapped  to  find  her. 
"  la  tbia  aeoount  tme  f"  said  I  to  the  nun. 
"  Qnite  tme,  and  her  story  is  affecting ;  the 
peer  girl  bae  been  with  us  five  years,  and" — 

Here  ahe  waa  interrupted  by  the  boister- 
em  retam  of  the  messenger ;  who  pointed  to  a 
young  woman  dressed  in  white,  with  light  halt 
earikig  eloaely  over  her  head.  She  was  walking 
tknrijr  along  a  path  at  some  distance,  and  I 
faneied  tfaat  she  moved  her  fine  white  throat  and 
weU-A»p«d  head  gracefolly,  and  that  there  was 
d%iiity  in  her  earriage. 
•*  Tfasnk  thee,"  cried  I,  "  1  see  her," 
"  And  •  eoeoical  one  she  is/'  returned  the  wo- 
aaa,  «  for  ehe  will  not  speak  a  word :  she  has 
bM  qieken  for  two  years." 

A  atsteoaeitt  which  the  sister  confirmed  j  and 
aa  we  walked  towards  this  interesting  being, 
I  fancied  of  a  anperior  rank  in  life  to  the 
I,  Statetr  Loniaa  told  me  her  story. 
1^  Waa  fbund  in  the  streets  of  Ghent  in  a  state 
af  aialanefaely  madness,  having  been  deserted  by 
hK  JMNbaOMi,    an  Englishman,  who  had  taken 
Aair«4ro>«UUna  away  *Hli  him,  and  Ihenlty 


left  her  to  perish.  The  authorities  immediately 
ordered  her  to  be  received  into  this  asylum, 
where  she  was  sometimes  nearly  well ;  but,  as 
they  could  not  speak  her  language,  nor  she 
theirs,  they  were  unable  to  do  her  all  the  good 
they  wished,  and  the  physician  thought  that  her 
only  chance  for  recovery  was  rettoralion  to  he¥ 
friends,  and  her  native  air. 

Who  could  hear  such  a  tale  without  deep  in- 
terest ?  and  when  we  were  qnite  near  the  poor 
sufferer,  I  spoke  to  her  in  English  as  kindly 
as  possible ;  but  she  would  neither  look  at  nor 
speak  to  us ;  and  though  the  sister  said  she  be- 
lieved  her  to  be  quite  sane  then,  I  was  of  a  differ, 
ent  opinion.  My  companion  thought  her  silence 
proceeded  from  temper ;  but  is  not  madness  often 
diseased  temper?  I  haveknown  persons  who,  when 
mad,  were  only  caricatures  of  themselves  when 
sane;  and  often,  ««rjf  often,  have  I  seen  the  mad  re- 
fuse to  answer  with  unconquerable  pertinacity  ; 
a  symptom,  as  I  thought,  of  the  malady.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  she  did  not  like  to 
talk  where  she  found  it  difficult  to  make  herself 
understood  ;  but,  as  I  spoke  Englfcb,  it  was  to 
me  a  proof  of  continued  derangement,  that  she 
did  not  seize  the  opportunity  of  talking.  Be  that 
as  it  might,  I  resolved  to  gain  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  concerning  her,  and,  as  my  efforts 
to  obtain  a  direct  look  were  vain,  I  said — 
«  Well,  I  will  teaze  thee  no  longer ;  so,  farewell !" 
and,  as  I  pronounced  the  last  word,  her  cheek 
flushed,  her  lip  quivered,  and  I  fancied  it  half 
formed  a  fkrewell  in  reply.  I  then  told  the  nun 
that,  aS  soon  as  I  had  been  all  over  the  establish, 
ment,  I  should  require  from  her  further  parti, 
culars  respecting  this  unhappy  being. 

While  we  were  continuing  to  contemplate 
with  mixed  feelings  the  «  jumping  Joans" 
around  us,  we  heard  horrible  sounds  from  a 
room  on  one  side  of  the  garden ;  and  sister 
Louisa  ran  thither  immediately.  We  followed 
her  into  the  apartment,  and  saw  there  two,  or 
three,  or  more  beds,  along  the  wall,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  woman,  her  face  hidden  under 
the  clothes,  raving  and  howling  in  a  frightful 
manner.  When  we  entered,  sister  Louisa  was 
in  the  act  of  confining  her  feet  in  a  sort  of  linen 
bag,  she  not  in  the  least  resisting ;  and  then  she 
took  the  poor  thing's  hands  and  fastened  them 
together  in  like  manner.  While  she  did  this, 
the  woman  uncovered  her  face,  which  was  fright- 
fully red ;  and  terrible  was  the  look  she  gave 
us,  talking  incessantly  all  the  time. 

"  What  is  she  saying  ?"  said  I. 

«  Oh  !  she  is  uttering  the  most  horrible  bla*. 
phemies,"  was  the  reply ;  and  we  gladly  followed 
Louisa  ont  of  the  room. 

Perhaps  there  were  other  patients  too  ill  to 
be  seen  ;  but  we  heard  no  other  ravings  but  those 
named  above  ;  nor  did  we  see  aught  particularly 
painful  to  our  feelings,  except  the  great  number 
of  demented  beings  who  came  around  us.  Our 
next  visit  was  to  the  ladies  of  the  establishment ; 
for  some  of  the  pleasant  apartments  on  the  first 
floor,  which  looked  on  a  very  pretty  garden, 
were  let,  in  the  sommer  especially,  to  patients 
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wbo  w«re  abl6  to  pay  for  aaparmte  and  excellent 
accommodation. 

We  found  onlytwoof  tlieie  rooms  with  tenants 
in  them,  of  whom  one  was  a  lady  advancing  in 
life.  She  seemed  much  pleased  to  see  us ;  and, 
on  my  praiung  the  pleasantness  of  her  apart- 
ment, replied — 

"Oh,  yes ;  and  the  garden  it  looks  upon  is  very 
charming  also ;  /  am  here  only  to  enjoy  the  air 
and  the  fine  weather,  for  I  could  go  out  to-mor- 
row if  I  chose ;  I  am  quite  well,  I  assure  you  ;" 
and  this  assurance  she  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  eager  to  convince  us  of  what  she 
was  not  quite  convinced  herself. 

While  converging  with  this  lady,  we  heard 
some  one  in  an  adjoining  room  talking  loud 
and  incessantly,  and  followed  the  former  and 
the  sister  intp  the  next  apartment. 

There,  sitting  on  a  sofa,  we  saw  a  little  elderly 
woman,  very  smartly  dressed,  ,with  a  handsome 
bonnet  and  shawl  on,  and  her  reticule  on  her 
arm,  as  if  going  to  make  a  visit.  She  just 
glanced  her  eyes  over  us,  as  she  returned  our 
salutation,  bat  did  not  for  one  moment  cease 
to  talk,  while  the  other  lady  listened  laughingly 
to  what  she  heard,  and  whispered  to  me  in 
French — 

"  Poor  thing !  she  is  talking  such  nonsense  1 
but  she  is — you  understand  me,"  she  added, 
pointing  to  her  head — "  and  the  is  not  at  liberty 
to  go  out." 

I  smiled  with  my  lips,  but  not  with  my  heart, 
for  I  suspected  that  this  clear  sense  of  the  in- 
sanity of  others,  and  a  conviction  of  one's  own 
•nperior  soundness  of  judgment,  is  not  confined 
to  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  some  judges,  more  impartial  than  my- 
self, might  think  me  as  insane  as  those  1  visited, 
because  I  went  purposely  to  gase  on  suffering 
which  I  was  unable  to  remove.  But  as  this 
thought  came  over  my  mind,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  consideration  which  made  such 
censures  whoUy  indifferent  to  me;  for  I  had, 
perhaps,  met  with  an  opportunity  of  serving 
and  saving  a  poor  demented  and  deserted 
being;  and  I  was  eager  to  follow  the  sisters 
into  their  room  for  business,  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary.  '  There  I  saw  the 
certificate  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  this  un- 
fortunate Harriet  P— — ,  and  learned  she  was  a 
native  of  Southampton,  and  that  her  parents  were 
of  a  low  class  of  working  people  there.  So  much 
for  that  "  graceful  dignity"  in  her  appearance 
which  I  had  so  wisely  imputed  to  her  "  supe- 
riority in  rank  to  the  poor  women  surrounding 
her !"  and  so  far  the  petit  roman  that  I  had 
fancied  was  utterly  destroyed  :  but  the  sorrow- 
ful romance  of  real  life  remained  in  all  its  ori- 
ginal bitterness ! 

To  be  brief.  I  copied  the  certificate,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  all  in  my  power  to  restore  the  suf- 
ferer to  her  parents  and  her  country.  But  the 
poor  nuns  shook  their  heads,  as  doubting  whe- 
ther I  should,  or  could,  keep  my  promise,  as 
such  promises  had  been  made  before.  All  I  could 
reply  was^  that,  if  I  saw  the  way  clear  before 


me,  after  I  had  written  to  England,  and  received 
a  favourable  answer,  they  should  see  me  again  ; 
and  so  we  parted— I  with  a  thankful  heart;  for 
dear,  charitable.  Christian  friends,  rose  before 
my  mind's  eye,  (one  of  whom,  alas  !  I  was  never 
to  behold  again  !)  and  I  felt  sure,  that  if  I  en- 
treated means  to  carry  the  point  I  had  in  view, 
means  would  be  afforded  me.  That  night  I 
wrote  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine  at  Southamp- 
ton, begging  him  to  make  there  every  needful 
inquiry,  and  to  write  to  me,  Poete  reetante,  Brux- 
elles. 

Our  sight-seeing  was  not  yet  over,  and  we 
drove  to  the  Exposition  de  Tableaux,  the  exhi- 
bition of  modern  pictures,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  University ;  a  very  fine  building.  Jn  the 
noble  amphitheatre  there,  academic  meetings  are 
held,  and  prizes  distributed. 

There  also  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
which  is  very  extensive.  The  number  of  the 
books  in  the  library  is'  60,000  volume^  and  the 
number  of  students  is  about  360. 

We  returned  home  by  the  Marcbd  au  vendredi; 
that  immensely  spacious  market-place  ;  which,  a* 
the  scene  of  so  many  varied,  opposite,  and  great 
events,  I  beheld  with  intense  interest. 

Perhaps,  except  in  some  parts  of  Paris,  there 
is  no  spot  so  fuU  of  interesting  historical  recol- 
lections as  this  place,  and  I  must  venture  to 
mention  some  of  them. 

It  was  here  that  the  Counts  of  Flanders  were 
inaugurated,  with  re^al  and  inconceivable  spleii> 
dour  ;  and  here  the  trade*  union  of  the  middi* 
agei  ussembled,  whenever  the  rulers  of  their  cor- 
porate bodies,  resolved  to  have  the  invaaien  of 
their  popular  rights  resisted,  and  their  iojnriee 
redressed. 

On  this  spot,  Jacques  Von  Artevelde,  who  had 
been  declared  Regent  of  Flanders,  encountered, 
at  the  head  of  the  weavers  of  Ghent,  and  defieat- 
ed,  after  acts  of  great  bravery,  the  opposite  fae> 
tion.* 

But  it  is  not  for  his  successes  in  the  field  of 
arms  and  blood  that  I  wish  to  dwell  on  the  re. 
membrance  of  this  extraordinary  man,  bat  for 
the  proof  he  gave  of  a  more  difficult  kind  of  ex- 
cellence, namely,  tbe  power  of  acknowledging  a 
fault,  and  meekly  desiring  to  undergo  its  punish- 
ment. 

He  had  been  insulted  by  the  scrivener,  Jean 
Van  Steenbecke,  and  he  surrounded  his  houae  at 
the  head  of  twenty-six  armed  men,  bearing  baa. 
ners ;  but  tbe  magistrate  having  assured  him  that 
he  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  violate  the  doaai- 
cile  of  a  citisen,  the  Regent  of  Flanders  instantly- 
bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  constituted 
himself  a  prisoner  in  one  place  of  confinement, 
while  his  adversary  was  consigned  to  aaetbte. 
There  is  something  analogous  in  this  conduct, 

*  JaoquM  Von  ArtcvsUe  was  a  nobis  FUmaadf 
about  the  ytxT  1290,  asd  on  hii  iMiun  from  his  trarda, 
he  married  tbe  daujihter  of  an  Ulottriou*  hoaie;  bat, 
probably  to  obtain  pupuUrity,  and,  from  ambitioua  vie«ra, 
he,  after  tbeezample  of  other  noblet,  joined  himaelf  to  the 
company  of  brewtrt,  and,  like  them,  had  his  name  re- 
gisumd  in  the  diArsnt  coiyomtien*  of  GhMiU 
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koth  OB  ibe  p«rt  of  Von  Arterelde  and  of  the 
■MfHitrato,  to  that  of  our  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Henrjr  V.,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
when  the  latter  dared  to  send  the  Prince  to 
{trison,  and  he  meekly  obeyed  the  mandate. 

Bat,  in  similar  cirramstances,  all  great  men, 
^hape,  always  act  alike.  On  this  occasion. 
Von  Artevelde  was  reinstated  in  his  dignities, 
and  the  tribunal  condemned  his  adversary,  as 
well  as  his  partisans,  to  exile. 

It  was  on  this  spot,  and  forty  years  after  hit 
father  had  fought  the  battle  to  which  1  have  al. 
kded,  that  Philip*  Von  Artevelde  consented  to 
accept  the  dictatorship,  and  assume  the  reins  of 
gorernment,  in  order  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
Louis  le  Mftle ;  and  here  the  people  and  he  ex> 
dianged  oaths  of  fidelity. 

I  do  not  justify  this  distinguished  man,  whose 
aierita  have  employed  the  pen  of  the  historian 
•ad  the  genius  of  the  poet,  for  having,  as  a  first 
set  of  authority,  taken  vengeance  on  the  mar- 
derem  of  his  father ;  bat,  in  justice  to  his  me> 
■ory,  I  shall  give  some  of  the  wise  laws  which 
he  promulgated  as  soon  aa  bis  revenge  was  satis- 
iSed. 

As  capital  punishment  was  not  /A«n  abolished 

in  Ghent,  the  first  law  ran  thns : — "  He  who 

commits  a  homicide,  shall  have  his  head  cut  off." 

"AJl  private  hatreds  shall  be  quenched,  or 

conquered." 

**  He  who  fights  with  another,  even  though  he 
does  not  wound  his  adversary,  shall  be  condemned 
to  forty  days  imprisonment." 

"  All  blasphemers  and  disturbers  of  the  pnh-' 

Be  peaee  shall  be  punished  in  the  tame  manner." 

"The  complidnts  of  the  poor  shall  have  the 

sme  attention  paid  to  them  as  those  of  the 

iicfa. 

"TIm  aeconnta  of  the  revennes  of  the  dty 
siwU  be  looked  over,  and  paid  every  month  ;  and 
every  eitisen  shall  wear  a  white  sleeve,  on  whidi 
shall  be  pwuited, '  God,  help  me  I' " 

I  am  more  aware  of  the  HngularUy  of  this 
last  enaetment  than  of  its  wisdom,  except  so  far 
wt  it  vaa  ealcnlated  to  remind  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  constant  dependence  on  the  Giver  of 
aU  good  ;  and  that  would  be  inculcating  in  his 
Mlow-eitisens  the  best  wisdom. 

It  waa  on  this  spot,  also,  that  Philip  Von  Ar- 
terelde, liavlng  proposed  conditions  of  peace  to 
Leois  le  Mile,  giving  him  the  choice  of  the  pa- 
rishment  to  be  inflicted  on  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects!, provided  no  blood  was  to  be  spilt,  called 
the  meB  of  Ghent  together,  and  communicated 
te  them  the  only  eonditions  they  could  obtain, 
Bwely,  that  the  Prince  should  have  the  right  to 
pet  te  death  whomsoever  he  chose :  and  that  all 
the  dtisene  should  come  out  to  meet  him  with  a 
rape  rennd  their  necks,  and,  kneeling  before  bin, 
kembly  implore  his  mercy.f 


*  Ho  waa  ntmcd  Fhnip  after  onr  Qneen  Philippa,  as 
khthlber  had  fahxd  nieh  power  orer  Edward  III.  that 
ke  fkniB  the  Qncni  thoujd  stand  {od-mother  to  the  aon  of 
JscyiM  Von  Artevelda^ 

■^  Ykis  panbbnieDt,  m  indignantly  rrceivrd  by  the 
'  r  ta'tte  tisM  of  lonii  le  Mft^  was  lubmittrd  to 


The  result  of  this  communication  waa,  tbat  the 
Gantois  rejected  the  degrading  terms  with  in- 
dignation, and  Philip  Von  Artevelde  left  the 
March6  an  vendredi  at  the  head  of  several  thou- 
sand men,  to  lead  them  against  their  oppressor. 

They  returned  victorious;  and  Von  Artevelde, 
having  obtained  from  the  Senate  the  honours  of 
a  triumph,  was  proclaimed  the  father  and  libe- 
rator of  his  country.  But  his  dominion  was  of 
short  duration.  In  the  next  battle  which  he 
fought,  he  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  by- 
standers, to  whom  a  bleeding  soldier  pointed  out 
the  dead  body  of  Von  Artevelde,  where  he  lay, 
amidst  a  group  of  soldiers  who  had  died  in  hia 
defence,  would  fain  have  had  the  informant's 
wounds  dressed ;  but  he  refused  to  snrvrve  the 
General,  whom  he  loved  and  revered. 

What  became  of  the  Regent's  body,  no  one 
knows  ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered, where  the  body  of  his  father,  who  bad 
been  basely  assassinated  at  his  own  door,  had  been 
finally  deposited ;  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
lives  of  the  father  and  the  son.  But  that  the 
popular  leaders  of  the  people  against  the  con- 
stituted authorities  should  both  of  them  have 
undergone  violent  deaths,  is  a  fact  of  frequent 
occurrence,  from  the  time  of  Jacques  Von  Arte- 
velde, in  the  year  1310,  and  of  his  son,  in  the 
year  1381,  and  1385,  down  to  this  present  year 
1840. 

Here  al«o,  at  a  later  period,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
lighted  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  many 
thousands  of  the  best  and  most  industrious 
citizens  of  Ghent  perished  by  religions  persecti. 
tion,  or  fled  for  refuge  into  foreign  lands. 

In  a  street  near  this  field  of  many  fights  and 
many  changes,  stands  an  object  suited  to  it, 
namely,  an  enormons  cannon,  said  to  be  the 
largest  now  existing,  and  named  Mad  Margery, 
but  wherefore,  I  was  not  informed.  Certainly, 
there  was  nothing  femMne  in  its  appearance. 

Near  this  spot,  as  I  believe,  stand  the  remains 
of  a  building  which  I  regret  much  not  to  have 
had  pointed  out  to  me.  It  is  an  old  tnrreted 
gateway,  called  the  Oudeburg,  or  Ugraveer  Wa- 
deil;  arelio  of  the  castle  of  the  Countof  Flanders, 
built  by  Baldwin  in  868.  In  1338-9,  it  whs  the 
residence  of  Edward  III.  and  his  family;  and 
there  Queen  Philippa  gave  birth  to  a  son,  after, 
wards  renowned  in  history,  who  was  called,  after 
the  place  of  his  birth,  John  of  Gaunt. 

But  I  have  lingered,  I  fear,  too  long  over 
these  historical  associations,  with  Le  March6 
an  vendredi.  Thence  we  returned  to  our  hotel, 
and  having  bidden  farewell  to  my  companion, 
who  set  off  for  Brussels  that  afternoon,  I  went  to 
see  a  painting  then  exhibiting  ;  the  very  one 
which  the  young  Englishman  named  to  me  on 

by  them,  when  their  nncncctaful  rebellion  againit  Charles 
V.  waa  pardoned  by  that  Emperor:  for  he  reqnirrd  that 
their  nagiitraira  ahoald  appmr  befbre  him  with  halters 
Toond  their  necka,  and  ahonid  always  wear  them  when 
(hey  exercised  their  jndicial  fnnetions;  bnt  they  soon 
traiuferred  this  humilUtory  badge  into  an  ornament,  by 
twisting  it  into  n  tme-lorer's  knot.  In  process  of  time, 
the  hempen  yoke  waa  rxchaufted  for  a  chain  of  mid) 
which  became,  in  time,  a  judicial  decoration,  ^  " 
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the  tradiMByt,  m  tli«  object  of  hU  visH  to  Ghent. 
It  represented  an  attaek  on  the  French  ConveD. 
tioD,  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  revolution, 
and  was  horribly  faithful  to  life.  There  was 
Boissy  d'Anglae,  in  the  Tribune,  when  the  head 
of  hie  friend  Ferrand  was  carried  into  the  con- 
vention OB  a  pike,  and  presented  before  him 
•treemiog  with  blood  ! — while,  in  every  part  of 
the  extensive  canvass,  there  were  feroeioua-k>ok- 
ing  men  and  women,  all  well-known  characters 
of  the  day,  exciting  each  other  to  deeds  of  blood 
and  savagely  enjoying  the  scene. 

The  story  was  well  told ;  but  what  a  story  it 
was  to  tell !  Better  surely  it  would  have  been  to 
let  the  transaction  be  hidden  under  the  veil  of 
oblivion. 

My  next  drive  was  to  the  Place  d'Armes,  one 
of  the  promenades  or  public  walks  of  Ghent. 
Around  it  are  many  buildings,  telling,  by  the 
elaborate  and  beautiful  carving  of  the  ornaments 
on  the  gables  and  their  fronts,  the  tale  of  former 
splendour.  I  went  thence  to  the  Marche  au  bl^, 
or  au  grain,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is 
equal,  if  not  greater,  in  extent,  to  the  Marche  au 
vendredi ;  and  there  are  situated  some  of  the 
principal  messageries;  and,  as  is  said,  is  the 
best  hotel  in  the  low  countries,  the  Hotel  des 
Pays  Bas.  I  did  not  remain  here  long,  being 
eager  to  hasten  to  the  Cathedral  of  St  Bavon. 

This  noble  building  has  been  so  often  described, 
that  I  shall  be  very  brief  in  my  detail*  of  its 
varied  attractions,  some  of  which  are  bistorieal. 
Charles  V.  who  was  bom  at  Ghent,  in  the 
palace  called  the  Cour  des  Prinees,  was  baptised 
in  this  cathedral,  then  called  the  church  of  St 
#ean  ;  and  we  are  shewn  the  fount  at  which  the 
ceremony  was  performed. 

On  this  occasion  he  received  many  expensive 
and  magnifieent  gifts  ;  but  the  Prelates  of  St 
Peter  gave  him  the  most  precious  gift  of  all, 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  these  words 
engraved  on  it — "  Often  turn  over  the  leaves 
•f  this  book  1"*  It  seems  from  this  advice  given 
by  the  priests  of  those  days,  that  though  the 
Bible  was  a  sealed  book  then,  and  is  still,  to  the 
people  and  the  poor,  (at  least  it  is  never  given  to 
them  for  their  perusal,)  it  was  allowed  to  princet, 
ttai  (Aey  were  charged  to  slhdy  it*  content*.  This 
appeared  to  me  so  curious  a  record,  that  I  did  not 
like  to  let  it  pass  without  notice. 

The  highiUtarin  this  church,  ornamented,  in- 
fitead  of  by  a  picture,  by  a  statue  of  St  Bavon,  by 
Vanbruggen,  arrayed  in  his  ducal  robes,  is  ren. 
dered  striking  by  this  unusual  decoration.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  lined  with  black  marble, 
which  brings  out  to  great  advantage  the  white 
pillars  of  pure  Italian  marble,  that  stand  near 


*  There  was  another  remarkable  circoinitsnce  attend- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  Emperor'i  birth  which  I  thiok 
worth  mentioning :  Amongit  orher  diveriioni,  a  gallery  of 
rope*  had  been  made,  one  extremity  of  which  wu  joined 
on  one  (ide  to  the  aummit  of  the  tower  of  St  Nicholaa, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  the  belfi7  ;  and  tor  many  day* 
aerial  walks  were  taken  in  this  gallerj,  of  a  kind  a*  >in> 
golar  as  new.  It  was  200  (tepa  in  length,  and  wa*  illu- 
'  minated  during  the  night  by  torches  and  lanterns 


the  altar,  and  the  balntteadee  of  marbles,  whit* 
and  variegated.  Four  grand-looking  white  nwbl* 
mausoleums  are  on  either  side  of  it.  Before  it 
stand  fotir  tall  candelabrea  of  copper,  which  I 
could  not  see  without  interest,  because  they  once 
belonged  to  James  and  Charles  the  First.  Thejr 
are  nearly  five  yards,  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
almost  two  yards  in  eircomferenee.  They  still 
bear  the  arms  of  England,  and  are  supposed  t« 
have  been  sent  abroad  from  the  chapel  at  Whiter 
hall  during  the  Protectorate.  The  carving  of  the 
pulpit,  which  is  of  white  marble  and  oak,  is  elabo- 
rately beautiful,  and  so  is  the  carving  of  tiieceo- 
fessionals  and  the  stalls.  But  the  picture  of  St 
Bavon,  by  Rubens,  is  to  me  the  most  attractive 
object  in  this  church,  and  is  one  of  the  eke/ 
d'auvre*  of  that  g^eat  roaster. 

The  story  of  it  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  have  vainly  tried  to  obtaia 
more  details  relative  to  the  prinoipal  figure  in 
the  painting.    As  he  wears  a  ducal  robe  in  the 
statue,  I  conclude  he  was  a  man  of  rank  ;  and  ha 
is  represented  in  the  picture  as  a  man  posseaeed 
of  seme  wealth,  aeconting  to  Sir  Joshua's  descrip> 
tion  of  this  exquisite  work  of  art.  All  I  knov  ia, 
that  he  was  a  soldier,  called  by  some  Bavonius,  by 
others  Bavon ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  hear- 
ing a  monk,  named  St  Amand,  preach,  he  wae  ae 
struck  with  the  emptiness  of  all  worldly  ebjects 
and  worldly  distinctions,  that  he  gave  his  meoejK 
to  the  poor,  and  took  the  vova  in  the  Convent 
of  8t  Amand.    I  must  indulge  myself  with  giV'. 
ing  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  description  of  ^U  ilk 
Uresting  pictnre,  preaising  that  the  painting 
represents  St,  Bavon,  renouncing  the  profeeeien 
of  a  soldier,  to  enter  the  convent  as  a  monk. 
The  figure  of  the  saint  ia  said  to  be  a  portrait  »i 
the  artist  himself. — "  This  picture,  says  Sir  J«t 
shna,  was  formerly  the  omanent  of  the  high 
altar  of  this  cathedral,  but  waa  diaplaoed  t« 
make  room  for  aa  ordinary  pieea  of  sculpture." 
"  The  Saint  is  rcpreeeoted  ii>  the  upper  part  of 
the  picture  in  armour,  knaeliag,  received  by  • 
priest  at  the  door  of  a  ehureh ;  balew  is  a  roan, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  his  steward,  giving 
money  to  the  poor.    Two  women  are  standing 
by,  dressed  in  the  fsduon  of  the  times  wh«» 
Rubens  lived :  one  of  them  appears  to  be  puUiag 
off  a  chain  which  falls  from  her  neck,  as  if  ahe 
intended  to  follow  the  example  before  her.  Thin 
picture,  for  compoaitien,  colouring,  rUshneae  of 
effect,  and  all  those  qu^itiee  in  which  Eubene 
more  particularly  exoelled,  cUime  a  rank  among 
his  best  and  greatest  works." 

I  was  not  acquainted  with  this  great  paintec'e 
opinion  when  1  saw  and  admired  this  fascinating 
picture ;  but  I  forbear  to  say  anything  more  on 
the  subject,  remembering,  in  time,  an  obeerva- 
tion  which  1  reed  the  ether  day,  that  not  only^ 
amused  me  much,  but  put  me  on  my  guard- 
The  writer,  while  criticiaing  travels  and  tm- 
vellers,  says  that  the  Utter  eeem  to  go  abroad 
for  no  other  purpose  than  for  "  raving  about 
picture*," — a  good  hint,  especially  to  the  un- 
learned :  Hill  St  Bavon  is  a  picture  worth  raving 
about ;  but  I  have  ench  a  loathini^  of  the  cant  of 
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pretended  connoissevrship  in  otheftj  thai  I  wish 
fit  avoid  vbatever  might  expoae  ma  to  be  ao- 
euted  of  it  myaelf. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  Crypt,  or 
low  subterranean  chapel,  under  the  choir.  It 
is  well  worth  visiting  indeed ;  but  I  thought  it 
mferior  to  the  crypt  of  the  Abbey  Church  ia 
Gbu^ow,  now  rendered  so  peculiarly  interesting 
by  the  pen  of  genius. 

In  one  corner  of  this  place  lie  buried  Hubert 
Van  Eyck  and  his  sister  Margaret ;  a  painter 
also,  and  whose  passion  for  art  was  such,  that 
she  refused  all  offers  of  marriage,  ia  order  to 
device  herself  to  painting ;  whinh  seems  to  have 
been  a  hopless  passion,  as,  I  believe,  no  proofs 
of  her  success  in  art  are  extant.  My  survey  of 
this  cathedral  was  shorter  than  I  wished  it  to 
be,  because  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Ghent  the 
■•xt  day  for  Brussels,  where  I  expected  to  meet 
sa  Irish  lady  from  Paris,  who  was  to  acoempany 
me  to  the  Rhine,  and  I  was  afraid  of  her  arriv- 
ing before  me. 

That  evening,  I  drove  to  the  hospital  which  I 
was  advised  to  visit,  and  which,  as  I  did  not 
know  of  any  other,  is,  I  conclude,  the  one  ealled 
the  Bylegue,  the  principal  hospital  in  Ghent, 
sad  where  Jacques  Von  Artevelde  is  said  to 
have  been  burimi.  One  of  the  nuns,  who  have 
the  exclasive  ears  of  it,  went  round  the  build, 
iag  with  me.  It  is  very  extensive,  very  old,  of  Go- 
thic architecture,  and  the  roofs  are  curious  and 
lefty.  The  wards  are  very  large  and  airy,  but  want 
sf  elssnliaess  is  apparent.  I  went  thence  to  the 
iafinaary  of  the  B^guinage,  but  eould  gain  ad- 
siktaace  only  into  the  chapel ;  a  merry,  laugh- 
ing, fat,  good-humoured  little  sister,  who  could 
speak  French,  was  my  guide.  I  saw  nothing 
■och  worth  remarking.  But  she  pointed  out 
to  ns,  with  great  satisfaction,  a  statue  of  a  little 
phuap  painted  boy,  decked  out  in  tarnished  ail. 
Tsr,  and  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  and  she 
asked  me  if  he  was  not  verif  prtUy :  happily  for 
SM  she  did  not  wait  for  an  avsver,  but  instant- 
if  added,  •'  Ah,  madsme,  e'est  le  petit  Jesu !" 
1  was  pleased  and  interested  by  the  botthommit, 
and  the  unsuspicious  confidence  she  had  that  I 
sra«(  agree  with  her  in  opinion,  with  which  she 
SMde  the  appeal ;  and  I  trust  that  she  saw  no- 
tbiag  ia  my  maansr  to  wound  her  feelings. 

It  was  too  late  whea  I  quitted  the  chapel  to 
gaia  adaiittaoce  at  the  oonvMit  of  the  Pauvres 
Ckiua,  whieh  my  eommissionnaire  was  very  de- 
sirous I  sfaottid  visit ;  but  we  called  thsre  on  our 
way  h«me,  and  were  told  that,  if  the  lady  would 
sail  agsin  the  next  morning,  she  would  be  re- 
ecired.  I,  therefore,  resolved  to  drive  thither, 
as  wdl  as  to  Baron  Sebamp's,  in  my  way  from 
Gbeat  te  Brussels. 

Well  satisfied  with  my  day's  oecupations  and 
esjaymenis,  I  retired  to  rest ;  but,  ^though  it 
was  very  kUe  when  I  laid  my  head  on  my 
piltaw,  1  eould  not  sleep  on  account  of  the  noisy 
jiettty  ia  the  street.  The  sound  of  convivial — 
I  had  almost  said  of  tipsy — singing,  is  not  to  be 
mttt^cmii  and,  while  impatiently  expecting  the 
of  the  singers,  whieh  rapidly  drew 


newer  and  nearer,  and  would,  I  hoped,  at 
rapidly  pass  away  again,  I  believe  I  indulged 
myself  in  some  tage  observations,  and  nsw  aa 
lage,  on  the  power  which  wine  has,  when  takeq 
in  excess,  to  make  the  natives  of  all  countries 
alike ;  converting  the  sober  citiaens  of  Ghent 
into  a  resemblance  to  my  own  uproarious  country^ 
men.  "  But  here  they  are,  under  my  window, 
at  last,"  said  I,  to  myself ;  "  so,  now,  they  will 
soon  be  gone."  When,  lo !  as  I  eagerly  listened^ 
watching  for  their  retreating  footsteps,  I  dis^ 
tinctly  heard  the  following  words  shouted  9U( 
with  the  tones  of  increasing  ebriety :— > 
«  Bsgoae  dull  ears  1  I  prithee  begone  from  me  I 
For,  i'fiiith,  dull  care,  thou  and  I  sbal)  never  agree !" 

and  I  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that 
"the  roaring  blades"  who  were  waking  the 
slumbering  echoes  of  the  peaceable  streets  of 
Ghsnt  with  their  drunken  chorus  were  my  owq 
oountryipen  1  Certainly,  if  I  had  come  abroad 
with  the  hope  of  feeding  my  national  pride  by 
comparisons  with  my  own  country,  this  day's 
experience  would  not  have  helped  to  do  it ;  and 
to  much  the  better,  had  I  felt  so  mean  a  desire. 

However,  iq  one  way,  this  last  circumstance, 
at  which  I  eould  not  help  laughing,  was  really 
salutary,  as  it  checked  the  tendency  which  I, 
and  perhaps  all  travellers,  have  to  form  hasty, 
and  therefore  erroneous  opinions ;  and,  judging 
from  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  attribute  tq 
foreign  countries,  habits  from  which  they  are  ex- 
empt. Had  I  not  heard  the  words  of  that 
chorus,  I  might  have  been  rash  enough  to  set 
down  in  my  journal  that  the  citi^ns  of  Ghent, 
go  about,  long  past  midnight,  roaring  out 
Bacchanal  songs  in  the  streets,  like  coDvlvia}. 
Englishmen, 


DEPARTURE  FOR  BRUSSELS. 

SIGHTS  SEEN  AT  ORSNT  BBFORE  I  (tVrTTED  TT. 

I  rose,  on  the  morniqg  of  wj  departvre,  with 
spirits  more  th»n  usually  elated ;  for  j  felt  that 
I  had  made  the  most  of  the  tjine  I  had  passed  in 
the  city  of  Ghent.  I  trosted  I  had  added  some- 
what to  my  store  of  ideas ;  and,  above  all,  I  had 
the  gratifying  hope  that,  if  I  succeeded  in  the 
attempt  which  I  was  about  to  malce  in  favour  of 
the  poor  English  lunatic,  there  was  perhaps 
one  being,  if  not  more  than  <>ne,  who  might 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  I  had  visited  tl^at 
city,  and  that,  therefore,  my  tiiqe  abroad  would 
not  have  been  thrown  away. 

I  set  off  for  Brussels  in  an  open  landeau  and. 
post-horses,  which  I  had  hired  to  convey  me 
thither,  after  having  bade  ^  cordial  farewell  to 
my  host,  and  to  a  clever  obliging  head  waiter,  or 
sommelier,  naiped  Jean,  and  to  the  chamber- 
maid, who  had  waited  upon  me  ;  promising  to 
recommend  the  Hotel  de  Flandres  wherever  I 
could. 

There  t&s  one  thing  which  I  had  often 
wished  to  see,  but  in  vain,  and  that  was  a  real 
monk.  Judge,  then,  how  gratified  1  was  to  oh. 
serve,  m  I  drove  through  one  of  tl^e  m^ket- 
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placM,  •  Carmelit*  monk,  or  friar.  I  kbew  the 
dreH,  and  I  also  knew  that  there  were  two 
Carmelite  monaiteries  in  Ghent ;  the  one  of 
Cannes  dechausa^,  and  the  other  of  Carmes 
enansses.  This  monk  was  a  barefooted  Carme- 
lite, and  he  wore  the  brown  dress  of  hie  order, 
fastened  by  a  rope  round  his  waist ;  and  on  his 
hare  head  I  saw  the  shaven  crown,  below  which 
hun^  thick  and  shaggy  hair,  rapidly  exchanging 
its  brown  for  grey.  He  was  fat  and  cheerful- 
looking,  and  was  talking  with  some  one  who 
walked  beside  him.  I  did  not  see  the  cross  of 
red,  which,  I  believe,  is  usually  visible  on  the 
breast  of  the  robe  of  the  Carmelites,  both  men 
and  women ;  but,  as  I  think  that  monks,  after 
they  are  professed,  nre  not  allowed,  but  on  very 
)>articular  occasions,  to  walk  abroad,  this  man 
might  only  be  a  lay  brother.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  barefooted,  and  wore  the  dress  of  the 
Carmelite ;  so  I  chose  to  believe  I  saw  a  real 
monk,  in  the  remarkable  costume  of  his  frater- 
nity. 

At  length,  I  reached  the  Convent  of  les 
Panvres  Claires.  This  nunnery  was  founded  by 
a  lady  called  Claire,  and  thence  they  take  their 
name.  The  sisters  are  all  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
women, and  1  was  told  that  some  of  them  are 
noble :  but  they  make  a  vow  of  poverty  in  the 
first  instance,  and,  in  the  next,  one  more  painful 
still  to  our  feelings  as  social  beings ;  for  they 
vow  that,  after  they  are  professed,  they  will 
never  see  the  face  of  relative  or  friend,  except 
for  a  few  moments.  How  long  they  are  at  liberty 
to  converse  with  them  I  cannot  say. 

As  soon  as  I  entered,  the  porteress  ushered 
me  into  a  small  room,  one  side  of  which  was 
covered  by  a  black  grate,  which  1  could  not  see 
through  on  account  of  a  black  shutter  behind  it. 
There  was  one  chair  by  the  grate,  which  I  con- 
eluded  1  was  to  occupy. 

In  a  few  minutes  1  thought  I  heard  a  mur. 
mured  prayer,  and  the  porteress  whispered — 
"Les  voilk !"— (Here  they  are!)  In  another 
moment  the  shutter  was  pushed  back,  and  behind 
the  grate  I  saw  four  pale,  thin,  interesting-look- 
ing women,  apparently  neither  young  nor  old,  in 
the  head-dress  and  black  veil  usually  worn  by 
nuns ;  but  these  ladies  wore  a  stole  or  gown  of 
a  deep  red  purple,  like  the  nuns  which  I  have 
Men  in  the  pictures  of  Rubens  and  others,  and 
I  thought  it  very  handsome.  But,  scarcely  had 
I  bowed  to  them,  and  they  to  me,  when  the 
shutter  was  again  closed,  and  a  soft  voice  said — 
"  Asseyez  vous,  madame." — (Be  seated,  Ma- 
dame.) 

I  found  it  easier  to  ask  questions  with  the 
grate  and  shutter  closed,  than  if  I  had  been  eye 
to  eye  with  them,  and  I  hastened  to  inquire 
their  number.     It  was  "  twenty-four." 

Did  they  work  much,  or  spend  the  day 
chiefly  in  religious  exercises  ? 

They  did  both. 

Did  they  work  to  maintain  themselves  ? 

No  ;  they  were  chiefly  maintained  by  chari- 
table ladies. 

Aro  yon  permitted  toreceiyemoneyatthegrate? 


Yes,  madame. 

I  believe  I  have  given  all  the  questions  I 
asked,  which,  I  own,  are  not  worth  repeating ; 
and,  having  convinced  myself  I  had  been  suffi- 
ciently inquisitive,  not  to  say  impertinent,  I 
told  them  my  little  offering  was  ready  ;  on  which 
the  shutter  was  again  withdrawn.  I  gave  my 
piece  of  silver  into  the  hand  of  one  of  the  sisters, 
and  they  said — "  C'est  beaucoup,  madame ;  nojis 
prierons  le  bon  Dieu  pour  vous  I  Adieu,  mes 
Boeurs  1" — (Adieu,  madame.)  They  bowed,  I 
bowed,  the  shutter  closed  again,  and  I  drove  off, 
deeply  pondering  on  what  1  had  seen  and  heard. 

The  last  sight  to  which  I  was  eagerly  hasten- 
ing, was  Baron  Schamp's  collection  of  pictures ; 
which  I  thought  worthy  of  their  high  reputation. 
But  I  shall  not  enter  upon  tlie  subject  of  their 
individual  excellence  ;  venturing  only  to  express 
my  unity  in  opinion  with  those  travellers  who 
have  praised  the  Rembrandts,  the  portraits  by 
Kubens,  the  Corregio,  the  Hobbima,  and  the 
Wynants;  and  indulge  myself  in  describing  one 
picture  before  which  I  stood  fascinated  and  de- 
lighted, but  which  I  have  never  seen  mentioned 
by  any  one  else :  it  is  a  Rubens ;  and  I  may  cM 
it  the  interior  of  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary. 
The  figures  are  three  in  number,  and  rqnreaent 
the  Saviour,  and  Mary,  and  Martha,  as  bi^  as 
life  ;  but  the  canvass  extends  only  as  far  as  the 
knees.  Martha  is  standing  np,  and  has,  I 
think,  a  full  face ;  the  Saviour  and  Mary,  both 
in  profile,  are  sitting,  and  I  think  his  hand  is 
elevated.  The  Mary  was  evidently  painted  from 
the  beautiful  woman  who  eat  for  the  lady  in  the 
Chapeau  de  Faille,  and  for  the  Virgin  in  the 
Assumption,  which  is  the  altar-piece  in  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Antwerp,  and  is  seen  also  in  other  of 
his  pictures ;  but  never  did  she  look  to  such  ad- 
vantage in  any  picture  as  in  this.  Her  fair  hair 
is  twisted  round  her  head  k  la  Grecque ;  her  robe 
is  of  yellow  satin  ;  her  throat  and  fiuely-fonned 
arms  are  bare  ;  and  as  the  Saviour  is  evidently 
speaking  the  well-known  words — "  But  Mary  baa 
chosen  the  better  part,"  there  is  in  her  connte. 
nance  such  a  touching  expression  of  modest  joy 
at  having  her  conduct  approved  by  her  Lord  and 
Master! 

But  I  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  this  Amitful 
theme ,-  yet  I  cannot  leave  it  without  saying  that 
this  picture  may  be  only  a  copy,  from  Rubens, 
and  not  fit  to  please  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs. 
It  is  therefore,  with  humble  fear,  that  I  reoom. 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  other  travellers. 

Having  lingered  long  and  lovingly  before  this 
picture,  1  re-entered  the  carriage,  and  bade  a 
reluctant  farewell  to  the  interesting  city  of 
Ghent.  But  I  shall  see  it  again  ere  longl 
thought  I,  when  I  had  looked  my  last ;  and  I 
did  see  it  again  ere  a  few  months  were  over. 

As  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  excited 
some  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  maniac  of  the 
Maison  des  Alienees,  I  had  better  give  the  con. 
elusion  of  her  story  before  I  write  the  last  page 
of  this  little  sketch  of  Days  in  Belgium. 

On  my  return  to  Brussels,  at  the  end  of  tbe 
tenth  mpntli,  commonly  caUed  October,  I  set  off 
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for  Ghent,  witbont  waiting  for  a  second  letter 
from  my  correspondent  at  Soathampton. 

I  received  so  warm  a  welcome  from  the  sisters, 
who  guessed  my  errand,  that  I  was  sure  their 
Xnglish  inmate  was,  from  her  helpless  condition, 
fcwonw  bnrdensome  to  them,  and  that  my  inter- 
ference was  well-timed.  I  was  pleased  to  ob- 
aerre  that  the  lunatic  herself  seemed  glad  to  see 
aw  again ;  and  when  asked  if  she  was  so,  she 
miled,  and  said,  yes ;  and  she  answered  yes  to 
aeveral  of  my  questions  ;  a  proof  that  she  was  less 
iDStine  than  when  I  saw  her  before. 

The  next  morning,  the  chief  physician  to  the 
establishment,  Dr  Guiclain,  who  has  written  on 
insanity,  met  me  at  an  early  hour,  by  appoint- 
ment. I  required  of  him  a  statement  of  the 
ease ;  and  he  drew  one  up,  in  my  presence,  with 
admirable  clearness  and  force ;  calling  on  the 
English,  to  whom  it  was  to  be  submitted,  to  aid 
in  removing  their  countrywoman  to  her  native 
place. 

Having  received  this  document,  and  the  thanks 
and  benedictions  of  the  sisters,  I  bade  them  and 
the  poor  Harriet  farewell,  and  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Brussels,  where,  on  driving  to  the  post- 
office  for  letters,  1  received  the  long  expected 
letter  from  Southampton,  informing  me  that  some 
gentlemen  there.  Friends  and  others,  had  sub- 
scribed a  certain  sum  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  conveying  Harriet  P to  England. 

This  news  seemed  to  put  a  seal  on  my  day's 
work,  and  stamp  it  good,  and  I  returned  with  a 
tinnkfal  heart  to  my  hotel. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  London,  I  told  the  story, 
and  shewed  the  ease  to  my  excellent  and  highly 
gifted  friend,  Dr  H— dg— n  of  Brook  Street ; 
whe  approved  of  what  1  had  done,  and  willingly 
Dodertook  the  task  of  getting  the  sufferer  con- 
veyed to  England.  So  promptly  and  so  wisely 
did  he  exert  himself,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
tte  nuns  ^ve  their  poor  inmate  into  the  care  of 
a  foreign  physician,  whom  Dr  H.  sent  over  from 
London  by  the  Ostend  steamboat,  accompanied 
ty  the  stewardess  of  the  vessel,  the  sisters  fur- 
ashing  her  with  some  clothes  necessary  for  the 
v^age;  and  even  before  all  the  money  sub- 
scribed had  been  remitted  to  London,  she  arrived 


at  the  Tower  Stairs.  Her  father  had  come  up 
to  receive  and  welcome  back  his  long  lost  child ; 
and  I  have  been  told  the  meeting  was  an  affect- 
ing one.  He  took  her  down  the  next  morning  to 
Southampton,  and,  for  some  days,  she  seemed  re- 
stored to  reason  by  the  sight  of  "  dear  familiar 
faces,"  and  the  sound  of  accents  which  she  could 
understand.  But,  alas !  at  length  the  remem- 
brance of  her  children,  her  wrongs, .and  the 
inilictor  of  them,  came  over  her  mind  in  all  its 
force,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  her  to 
another  asylum.  But  if  she  has  at  present  only 
exchanged  one  mad-house  for  another,  and  even 
if  she  never  recovers,  she  is  where  she  can  have 
all  the  comfort  she  is  capable  of  receiving ;  she 
is  where  she  can  make  herself  understood,  and 
can  understand  what  is  said  to  her  in  return ;  and 
where  she  can  have,  when  she  desires  it,  the  gra- 
tification of  hearing  the  soothing  accents  of 
parental  affection. 


CONCLUDIXG  REMARKS. 

When  I  read  the  History  of  Ghent,  and  it  is 
a  most  interesting  one,  I  cannot  regret  the  days 
of  its  former  magnificence :  but  I  turn  with  far 
greater  satisfaction  to  dwell  on  what  it  is  now. 
For,  as  trade  and  manufactures  are  still  so  flou- 
rishing, that,  though  they  do  not  tempt  the  citi- 
eens  to  indulge  in  unbecoming  and  mischievous 
luxury,  they  entitle  the  city  to  be  called  the 
Manchester  of  Belgium ;  as  the  sound  of  civil 
broils  and  civil  war  are  no  longer  heard  in  its 
streets  ;  as  Ghent  and  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Bruges  have  ceased  to  strive  with  each  other  in 
mortal  combat,  instigated  by  commercial  jea- 
lousy ;  but  live  in  amity  together,  as  neighboura 
should  live ; — as,  though  its  palaces  are  fallen 
into  decay,  new  charitable  institutions  are  rising 
on  every  side;  and,  as  peace  and  toleration 
now  reign  where  war  destroyed  its  thousands  by 
the  sword,  and  superstition  burned  her  victims 
at  the  stake  ;  surely,  both  the  moralist  and  the 
Christian  must  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  present  days  of  the  Citt  and  the  Meit 
or  Ghent  may  be  justly  called  their  best  days. 


DIRGE. 


WzEP  finr  the  early  it»i, 
Bcauteoni  and  bnve  ; 

His  wu  no  dyin{  bed 

No  kindred  grave  ; 
Tn  from  hi>  native  shore,  low  in  the  deep, 
When  wild  wares  ever  lotr,  there  doth  be  sleep. 

Ij«ng  in  Us  childliood's  home, 

Hearts  fbll  of  joy 
Whispered  of  tidings  from 
Their  aailor  hoy ; 
WhUe  this  bright  happy  thought  ihed  light  around, 
TWiatB  ftvsi  itranger  pen  told  be  was  drowned. 


Oh,  who  can  tell  of  the 

Wo  and  despair ; 
The  tears  of  regret,  and  the 
Vainly  breathed  prayer? 
For  hope  far  many  days  would  not  depart, 
But  lit  with  flickering  rayi  each  loving  heart. 

Vain  was  that  hope,  and  vain 

Every  fond  prayer — 
The  reaael  came  home  again. 
He  wai  not  there. 
Sorrow  shades  erery  brow,  clouded  and  dim. 
Many  bright  eyes  are  now  weeping  for  him* 
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ARTIGAS,  THE  ROB  ROY  OF  LA  PLATA. 


BcvouariDKABT  Boavultiong  never  fail  to  bring 
upon  the  thentrc  of  action  some  rare  and  poir«r. 
ful  «pirit«,  whoM  proper  sphere  appears  to  be 
such  woenes  ;  men  who  seem  especially  designed 
by  nature  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm.  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  many 
othen,  will  readily  occur  to  the  reooliection  (^ 
«very  one.  But,  whilst  we  name  these  wonder, 
ful  men,  ws  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice  is  entitled  to 
rank  in  the  same  category  with  them ;  yet  be 
was  just  such  a  character  as  revolution*  alone 
can  fully  davelope.  The  class  of  men,  the  state 
of  society,  the  circumstances  in  general,  which 
e;cist«d  in  the  eountry  where  Artigas  made  his 
appnarance,  belong  to  a  lower  order  of  things 
altogether ;  and  he  Jiimself  must  be  content  to 
share  the  glory  which  belongs  to  a  hero,  with 
the  ign^ominy  which  attaches  to  the  character  of 
a  lawless  ohief  of  savage  men.  Yet  ha  was  a 
true  patriot;  at  least  such  is  the  impression 
which  we  have  received  of  him,  after  a  perusal 
of  a  number  of  works  in  which  his  career  is 
traced  by  thos«  who  were  not  hit  friends,  and 
.who  magnify  his  faults  and  errors  at  the  expanse 
of  the  invaluable  services  which  be  rendered  to 
South  American  independence.  Like  too  many 
others,  he  struck  upon  the  rock  of  ambition,  and 
the  usual  fatality  fuUowad :  be  vent  down  like 
»  shut.  Yet,  evei\  in  this  respect,  his  conduct 
wdmit*  of  palliation ;  for,  what,  in  the  tumult  of 
conflict,  and  the  transition  from  debasing  servir- 
tnde  to  republi«an  free4om,  was  deemed  an  act 
of  wild  and  dangerous  ambition,  has  proved  to 
be  the  measure  most  conducive  to  the  best  inter- 
est* of  the  country  whose  chief  he  aspired  to  be. 
Hie  sonduet  ha*  bees  vindicated  by  time,  t« 
vh«*e  adjudication  the  plans  of  a  Napoleon  and 
an  Artigas  must  equally  submit.  Tb*  Band* 
Oriental,  whose  destiniee  b*  for  a  time  swayed, 
tutd  of  which  he  endeavoured  t«  maintain  the  indir 
vidual  independence  distinct  from  thatof  the  unit.- 
ed  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  now  a  sepa- 
rate republic,  and  with  every  prospect  of  reaping 
benefit  by  the  change.  No  narrative  of  the  life 
of  this  remarkable  person  has  appeared  in  this 
country,  that  we  are  aware  of,  although  many 
isolated  notices  are  to  be  found  scattered  over 
the  numerous  volumes  which  have  been  published 
on  South  America.  We  have  therefore  drawn 
up  a  connected  history  of  his  career,  which  we 
hope  will  not  prpve  uninteresting  or  uninstruct- 
ive;  for  it  has  many  strong  lights  as  well  a* 
dark  shadows. 

Ferdinaudo  Jo*a  Artigas  was  a  native  of 
Monte  Video,  the  capital  of  Banda  Oriental,  and 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  tb*  Bio  de  la  Plata ;  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  or  that  opposite  to 
where  Buenos  Ayres  stands.  He  appears  to 
have  been  born  about  the  year  1706.  His  father 
possessed  some  property  in  the  immediate  vici. 
nity  of  the  town.     He  wa*  what  is  called  a 


haeitndado,  or  country  gentleman,  ^xeept  in 
some  few  studies,  which  were  in  themselvea 
worthies*,  unavailable  in  the  circumstances,  and 
calculated  rather  to  enslave  than  ttt  enlighten 
the  human  mind,  Spain  discouraged  and  even 
prohibited  intellectual  culture  throughout  all 
her  vast  possessions  in  America.  The  literary 
acquirements  of  Artigas,  therefore,  although 
limited  enough,  were  not  below  the  average  of 
those  of  his  countrymen.  Heading  and  writing 
seems  tp  have  formed  the  sum  total  of  his  edu. 
cation;  but  some  assert  that  be  only  acquired 
these  late  in  life.  However,  it  is  certun  ttMk 
he  early  attained  great  proficiency  in  those  aw> 
complisbments  which  fitted  him  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  wild  huntsman  of  the  Pampas — (a 
cross  between  the  Arab  and  Cossack;)  that  is,  in 
horsemanship,  the  supsrint*ndeno*  of  herds,  and 
in  trafficing  in  bides  with  armed  banda  of  law. 
less  men.*  These  were  the  otntrabandUla*  ;  % 
clas*  of  the^noet  daring  and  audacious  smug. 
glers  that  ever  set  laws  at  defiance.  They  ware 
the  buccaneers  of  the  land  ;  equally  fearlasa  of 
danger,  and  conducting  tbeir  desperate  enter. 
prises  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as  their  broth, 
ren  of  the  deep.  A  few  sentences,  explanatory 
of  the  origin  of  these  deeperadoes,  may  here  be 
introduced. 

By  a  coincidence  analogous  to  that  which  ex* 
isted  in  the  northern  oontinent  of  America,  in 
reference  to  France  and  Britain,  Spain  and  Por., 
tug^  were  destined  to  be  neighbours  and  rival* 
in  the  New  as  wall  as  in  the  Old  World.  The 
animosities  of  the  mother  countries  in  £urop« 
were  communicated  to  their  cdunies  beyond  tb* 
Atlantic,  and  perpetually  embroiled  them;  *o 
that,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  bloody  and  aveiu 
losing  gam*  of  war,  played  between  these  power*, 
was  going  on  in  both  hemispherce  at  once,  m 
if  the  arena  on  this  side  of  the  world  we?* 
too  narrow  to  giye  full  scope  to  tbeir  tiger.Iikd 
propensitie*  for  tearing  one  enotber  in  pioooa. 
innumerable  disputes  also  had  taken  place  about 
the  amount  of  territory  which  belonged  to  each 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In 
these  latitudes,  land  was  so  abundant,  that  the 
powers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  could  afford  to 
fight  for  tracks  of  country  that  might  have  been 
cut  up  into  half  a  dozen  of  respectable  European 

*  Thi(  iicconnt  of  thf  ssrly  Uatonr  •fArtigai  ii  givea 
on  the  authority  of  General  Miller  (  bat  snothar  and  Mill 
more  romantic  on*  ia  on  record :  here  it  i>  said  that, 
absconding  from  the  place  of  hii  birih  when  very  yowof, 
be  joined  the  roving  Gauchos,  and  so  coirplrtely  adopted 
their  manner*  and  habita,  that  hia  retpectable  eztraeiion 
and  the  place  of  his  birth  were  neatly  obliierated  from 
his  memory.  After  (h«  laps*  ef  manr  yeara,  chance 
brought  him  within  the  walla  of  Monte  Video.  K  Adnt 
recollection  of  scenes  which  had  been  familiar  to  hina  in 
boyhood,  led  to  inquiries  and  explanation!  which,  at  last, 
conducted  him  to  the  arms  of  his  parents,  who  had  giren 
him  op  for  lost.  We  mnch  doubt  the  truth  of  thia  atate- 
mcnt,  bat  it  is  immemriat 
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itatef ;  and  with  lew  intereat  ia  the  issue  than  is 
felt  bf  two  hordes  of  Moorish  banditti  of  the 
Sahara,  when  they  contend  for  the  possession  of 
a  eantvan  which  tbey  happen Itoth  to  fall  in  withat 
the  same  time,  and  with  no  better  ri^tht  to  any 
portion  of  the  booty  whatever.  The  Banda 
Oriental,  whieh  is  now  an  independent  state, 
situated  between  the  republic  of  La  Plata  and 
the  empire  of  Braail,  was  then  thinly  inhabited, 
and  offered  a  fair  field  to  the  Brazilians  for 
the  organization  of  a  system  of  eontraband 
trade,  by  which  the  goods  of  Portugal  were  ex~ 
changed  for  those  of  Spain.  To  such  an  ex. 
tent  was  this  practised,  that  regular  and  legiti- 
iMte  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated.  And 
ae  daringly  audacious  haid  these  merchant* 
banditti  become,  that  they  negotiated  their 
bargains  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  and,  on  the 
•lightest  pretext,  would  aeal  their  transactions 
with  blood.  Frequent  intercourse  with  such  des- 
perate characters,  and  a  predisposition  to  a 
raring  and  licentious  life,  soon  prompted  Artigaa 
to  emancipate  himself,  not  only  from  parental 
authority,  but  from  civil  jurisdiction.  He  com. 
menced  hie  career  by  making  predatory  excur. 
•ions,  in  concert  with  these  armed  bands :  em- 
boldened by  success,  he  joined  them  altogether, 
and  became  the  terror  of  the  province.  Local 
knowledge  of  this  wild  and  pathless  country  was 
a  qaalificatlon  indispensable  to  success  in  the 
contraband  trade:  but  in  thorough  acquaintance 
with  secret  and  sinuous  paths  ;  with  places  of  re- 
treat and  security  ;  with  the  whole  arcana  of 
the  plains  of  the  Uruguay  and  La  Plata ;  Artigas 
m  much  excelled  his  companions  as  be  did  in 
hodilyatrength  and  agility.in  horsemanship,  (and 
there  are  to  be  fuund  the  finest  horsemen  in  the 
world,}  ia  uodsanted  courage,  indomitable  perse- 
iwranca,  and  in  that  intellectual  suprcmaoy  which 
rendered  all  his  ether  gifts  or  acquirements 
arailable  to  their  fullest  extent ;  and,  favoured 
by  arcunistances,  is  as  sure  ta  find  its  natural 
level  a*  water,  spring  from  what  source  it  may. 
Bia  aaoaodancy  over  his  rude  followers  was  ir- 
iwietibls ;  bia  fitaees  for  command  was  eon. 
•tantljr  exhibited ;  it  waa  less  olrtruded  by  an 
aadMtioa  to  rule  than  solimted  by  circumstances 
•f  daa^r  and  necessity.  Artigaa  became  the 
iarlin^  chief  of  his  band  ;  and  just  in  proportion 
••  h*  eurpasaed  all  other  lawless  leaders  in  eou- 
nf«  sod  talents,  were  hia  exploits  the  more 
aetoBlahing  and  nnexpeeted. 

It  ia  not  eur  purpose  to  traee  minutely  this 
part  of  bia  career,  which  is  dark  and  repulsive ; 
indeed,  bad  he  not  amply  atoned  for  it  by  his 
•abae^uent  conduct,  it  had  been  enough  to  ex. 
elade  all  mention  of  such  a  character  from  our 
fagn  i  s  fitter  place  for  him  would  have  been  a 
jridia  in  *'  Macfarlane's  Temple  of  Highway- 
aMO."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Artigas  became 
(b*  terror,  not  only  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
bat  af  the  Spanish  authorities.  Even  the  fear- 
llM  and  feredouB  contrabandists  themselves 
eentemplated  with  astonishment  and  admiration 
tjw  fS^^apitjr  with  which  he  conceived,  and  the 
iaieirWile  raaoiiitiea  with  which  he  executed  his 


plans :  foiling  the  officers  of  justice  by  the  most 
ingenious  stratagems,  and  cutting  off  the  parties 
of  soldiery,  sent  to  apprehend  him,  with  nerer. 
failing  certainty.  By  a  forced  march  of  eighty 
miles  in  a  night,  (which  was  nothing  to  Artigas,) 
he  would  suddenly  appear  in  the  rear  of  tha 
royal  troops,  and,  descending  upon  them  by  sur- 
prise, with  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  pam- 
pero wind  itself,  would  scatter  them  in  flight,  as 
it  scatters  the  withered  vegetation  of  the  plains. 
It  was  by  such  swift  and  extraordinary  move, 
ments  as  these  that  many  of  his  wondrous,  hia 
almost  incredible,  feats  were  performed,  and  not 
a  few  of  his  victories  gained.  Steep  and  savage 
paths,  unknown  or  inaccessible  to  other  men> 
and  forests  impenetrable  by  regular  troops,  were 
roads  aa  familiar  and  praetieabie  to  him  and 
his  band,  as  the  highways  of  the  Pampas.  By 
such  routes,  he  would  make  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Brasil,  and  thence 
bring  his  eontraband  goods,  and  (like  the  High- 
land chief  with  whom  we  have  assoctated  his 
name)  drive  his  captured  herds  before  him,  to 
dispose  of  them  in  the  Banda  Oriental.  But  he 
respected  the  property  of  those  who  did  not  in.< 
terfere  with  him.  Whether  tbey  paid  black-mail 
for  their  protection,  we  know  not ;  at  all  events, 
whoever  presumed  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  illegal  traffic,  were  sure  to  be  visited  bjr 
his  vengeance.  He  was  also  a  rigid  disciplin. 
arian,  and  kept  his  band  in  strict  subordina- 
tion. 

Every  effort  to  put  him  down,  not  only  proved 
unavailing,  but  always  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  those  sent  against  him  ;  although  sometimes 
he  was  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  Amongst  other 
instaacee  of  the  readiness  of  bis  reeoureee  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  the  following  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice :— Upon  one  occasion,  he  was  hotly  pursued 
by  a  body  of  horse-militia,  into  the  bpen  plains, 
where  no  shelter  was  to  be  found,  and  no  am. 
buscade  could  be  formed.  His  horses  were  com- 
pletely worn  out,  and  Airther  retreat  became 
impraeticable :  but  he  was  sot  to  be  eaptured 
so  easily ;  although,  at  last,  he  seemed  fairly  to 
have  got  under  the  meridian  of  the  gibbet. 
Suddenly  dismounting,  he  ordered  a  consider- 
able number  of  horses  to  be  slwin,  and  forming 
a  sort  of  barricade  with  the  dead  bodies,  he  kept 
up,  from  behind  this  ghastly  entrenchment,  such- 
a  destructive  fire  upon  his  pursuers,  that  they 
were  eompelled  to  retreat  with  great  loaa.  The 
depredations  and  murders  committed  by  thete 
msrauders,  et  length  readied  a  height  which 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  without  powerful  measures  being 
adopted  to  pot  down  the  whole  eontraband  sys. 
tem.  It  was  about  the  year  1T98  that  the 
Government  organized  a  strong  pruvineiai  corps, 
destined  for  the  apparently  hopeless  enterprise 
of  scouring  the  country  and  extirpating  the 
marauders.  But  where  was  there  a  leader  with 
talent  and  determination  enough  to  head  the 
undertaking,  and  enter  the  field  against  the  re- 
nowned and  terrible  Artigas,  with  the  least 
«hanee  of  suecesa  ?    Such  a  one  was  not  to  be 
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found.  The  evU  *aa  desperate,  and  demanded 
for  it*  eradication  a  deiperate  remedy ;  and, 
certainly,  the  mean«  had  reconrM  to  by  the 
Spanish  Viceroy,  although  neither  unfrequently 
nor  unwisely  adopted,  under  similar  circum. 
stances,  were  crowned  with  a  success  so  sudden 
and  complete,  as  to  have  been  rarely  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  crime.  Artigas  was  offered  an 
amnesty  for  the  past,  free  pardon  for  all  his  de- 
linquencies, and  encouraged  with  hopes  of  hon- 
ourable promotion  for  the  future,  if  he  would 
undertake  to  rid  the  country  of  banditti,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  clandestine  commerce  and 
shocking  depredations  of  the  Portuguese  contra, 
bandistas.  And  the  daring  outlaw  accepted  the 
offer. 

We  all  know,  that  pardoned  criminals  very 
often  make  the  most  efficient  ministers  of  justice, 
and  the  reasons  of  this  are  so  obvious  as  not  to 
require  explanation.  In  the  case  of  Artigas, 
the  scheme  proved  unusually  successful.  The 
terror*  ef  his  name  now  spread  through  those 
ranks  which  once  gloried  in  it,  and  the  most 
daring  outlaw  quailed  before  it.  Rapid  as  light- 
ning in  all  his  movements,  and  thoroughly  ac 
quainted  with  every  hidingplace  that  could 
ehelter  a  smuggler,  he  frequently  came  upon  the 
marauders  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  ;  and 
bold  would  that  man  have  been  who  did  not  in. 
•tantly  submit  to  his  appalling  shout  to  surren- 
der. So  energetic  were  his  measures,  so  formi- 
dable  his  strength,  so  swift  and  sudden  his 
movements,  and  so  indefatigable  his  exertions, 
that  the  numerous  bands  of  contrabandistss, 
robbers,  and  vagabonds,  were  rooted  out  and  dis. 
persed  like  leaves  in  the  grasp  of  the  whirlwind. 
In  a  short  time,  the  authority  of  government 
became  respected,  and  private  property  secured 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  the  country. 
His  effiorts  were  not  permitted  to  go  unrewarded : 
honours  and  emoluments  were  bestowed  upon 
him.  By  the  landed  gentry,  he  was  constituted 
conservator  of  the  district,  with  an  adequate 
■alary  attached  to  it.  Artigaa  has  now  risen  one 
step  on  the  ladder  ;  but  he  mounts  much  higher 
in  the  sequel. 

The  Warof  Independence,in  Spanish  America, 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  history.  It 
was  a  striking  coincidence,  that  it  should  have 
eoameneed  just  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon 
seemed  to  have  completely  subverted  the  liber- 
ties  of  continental  Europe.  As  if  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  evils  of  military  despotism  inflicted 
on  the  Old  World,  an  order  of  things  the  very 
opposite  was  called  into  existence  in  the  New, 
by  s  special  providence.  The  first  act  of  this 
glorious  but  protracted  drama  was  played  on  the 
banks  of  La  Plata :  its  curtain  fell  on  the  plains 
of  Ayaeucho,  fifteen  years  afterwards.  It  was  a 
long  and  terrible  struggle:  but  how  noble  was 
the  cause ;  how  splendid  the  reward ;  what  a 
glorious  redemption  did  the  patriots  of  the  west 
work  out  for  themselves  I  In  these  fifteen  years, 
the  tocsin  of  Liberty  had  rung  its  jubilee  over 
ninety  degrees  of  latitude;  and  millions,  bursting 
the  net-work  of  chains  which,  for  Hutp  centpriee. 


had  rusted  on  the  hnmaA  form  in  these  region*, 
marshalled  to  the  glad  sound,  and  advanced 
with  proud  step  to  its  music 

From  the  equator  half  way  to  either  pole,  on« 
solemn  prayer  for  freedom   rose    spontaneously 
from  humanity's  great  heart,  so  long  wrung  with 
agonies ;  and  it  was  heard  in  heaven.    The  re- 
sult is  well  known.    Spain  possesses  not  an  inch 
of  ground  in  the  American  continent,  which  it 
now,  for  the  most  part,  partitioned  into  a  num- 
ber of  republics,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  unusual 
share  of  civil  liberty.    For  some  time  after  the 
revolution  broke  out,  Artigas  continued  faithful 
to  the  Spanish  cause  ;  but,  in  1811,  taking  offenoe 
at  some  real  or  fancied  insult  received  from  the 
commandant  at  Colunia,  a  town  of  Banda  Orien- 
tal,  situated  opposite  to  Buenos  Ayres,  he  aban- 
doned the  Royalists,  and  crossed  the  river  to  the 
last  named  city,  where  the  patriots  bailed  hie 
arrival  as  the  happiest  of  omeni.     We  are  in. 
clined  to  believe  that  the  natural  penetration  of 
Artigas  soon  enabled  him  to  discover  that  the 
cause  of  independence  opened  up  a  wider  and  a 
nobler  field  to  his  ambition,  and  that,  from  the 
first,  he  had  sought  an  occasion  for  joining  it 
along  with  a  chosen  band  of  ganchos.    At  the 
head  of  these  guerilla  warriors,  he  performed  a 
series  of^  exploits,  which,  in  brilliancy,  rivalled 
his  deeds  of  yore,   and  were  hallowed  by  the 
cause  in  whicli  he  was  now  embarked.    He  swept 
the  country  like  a  hurricane,  striking  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  giving  an  im- 
pulse to  the  cause  of  independence,  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  acknowledged  by  his  coun- 
trymen. The  successes  gained  by  him  and  others, 
alarmed  Elio  the  governor  so  much,  that  be 
retired  within  the  walls  of  Monte  Video  ;  but, 
like  the  tiger  to  his  jungle,  to  prepare  for  an- 
other and  a  deadlier  spring.    The  patriots,  under 
General  Rondeau,  pushed  on  to  the  attack,  and 
invested  the  city.     In  the  fortress  of  Las  Pied- 
rass  were  about  ISOO  of  the  best  Spanish  troops, 
with  a  large  train  of  artillery ;  and  in    front 
of    this    place   lay  Artigas,   with    about    'SOO 
gauchos;  their   weapons  being  principnlly  cnt- 
lases  and  boarding  pikes:  but  thrice  is  he  armed 
who   hath  his  quarrel  just,   and  so  the  event 
proved.    Upon  this  small  bat  valiant  band   the 
whole  garrison  of  Piedrass  advanced,  as  to  a  cer- 
tain triumph  ;  they  were,  however,  most  mieer- 
ably  disappointed.    Under  their  favourite  leader, 
the  onset  of  the  gauchos  was  so  impetuous,  that 
the  Spaniards  soon  discovered  resistance  to  be 
hopeless.    Their  ranks  were  penetrated,  as  if 
by  thunderbolts,  right  and  left ;  and  they  were 
ultimately  driven  back  to  the  fortress  with  im- 
mense loss.    On  this  occasion,  Artigas  manifested 
the  qualities  of  a  great  generaL    By  his  ardour 
and  coolness  he  inflamed  or  moderated  the  pas. 
sions  of  his  troops  as  circumstances  required  ; 
and,  this  brilliant  affair  being  more  according  to 
the  principles  of  regular  warfare  than  any  of  hi* 
former  achievements,  it  so  much  the  more  re- 
dounded to  his  glory. 

But  another  foe  appeared  in  the  field  against 
the  patriots.    The  Portuguese  sei^  the  farousi. 
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^1*  opportunity  which   now  presented   itself 
of    inflicting  an  injury  on    the    Buenoa   Ay- 
reana,  and  advanced  upon  Monte  Video.     To  re- 
late all  the  tranaactions  which  took  place,  and  in 
which  Artigaa  played  a  capital  part,  would  be  to 
narrate  the  history  of  the  war ;  and  this  is  not  our 
purpose.    Tliis  brave  chieftain  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valour  at  the  head  of  his  daring  troops, 
and  gave  the  Portuguese  frequent  opportunities 
of  knowing  that  they  had  to  contend  with  men 
whose  valuur  and  contempt  of  danger  were  more 
tlian  a  match  fev^e  discipline  of  regular  troopa. 
The  Brazilians  retired,  and  the  siege  of  Monte 
Video  was  resumed  ;  Artigas  co-operating  with 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  truops,  but  holding  only  an 
in&rior  command.     This   situation  appears  to 
have   been   quite   incompatible  with  his  proud 
apirit,  and  the  plans  which  now  occupied  his  at- 
tention.    He  had  more  than  once  shewn  an  im- 
patience of  control,  and  a  reluctance    to  obey 
the  orders  of  a  superior,  which  alarmed  the  in- 
iant  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.     The  more 
polished  chiefs  amongst  the  patriots  looked  duwn 
npon  him  as  on  a  semi-barbarian,  and  treated 
him  without  the  respect  which  he  considered  due 
to  his  rank,  and  to  the  invaluable  services  which 
he  had   rendered  the  state  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  its  existence.    Was  it  therefore  sur. 
prising  that  a  man  of  his  haughty  spirit  should 
have  become  disgusted  with  a  government  which 
bestowed  rewards  upon  those  wluom  he  expected 
to  see   chastised  ?     His  ascendancy  over  the 
Orientals  (so   the  natives  of    Bands  Oriental 
were  called)   was  unlimited:   they   recognised 
him  as  their  leader,  and  he  aspired  to  be  acknow- 
ledge by  all  as  their  commander-in-chief ;  a  dig- 
nity to  which  t>oth  his  talents  and  his  services 
gave   bim  an   indisputable   right.    But  others 
were   preferred  before   him,    and   this   excited 
in  hu  mind  an  implacable  hatred   against  the 
Bnenos    Ayreans.    A  transaction  soon  occurred 
which    brought  matters   to  a  crisis.    An   Ori- 
•Btal   eoagress  having  been  convened   in  the 
of  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
atin^  deputies  for  a  national  congress  and 
a  proTineial  governor,  Artigas  rose,  and,  as  cliief 
ef  the  Orientals,  commanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
same  government,  that  the  electors  should  pre- 
sent themselves  at  his  head-quarters  in  order  to 
reeeive  instructiona  from  him.     Thia  conduct  sa- 
Toara  •  little  of  that  of  Cromwell  when  he  broke 
np  tite  Long  Parliament,  and  that  of  Napoleon 
when  he  dissolved  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred ; 
hut  it   was  followed  by  very  different  xeaulta. 
ilany  were  offended ;  and  the  electors  assembled 
and  fulfilled  their  trust.    Artigas  then  took  it 
■yon  bim  to  annuU  the  congress,  thus  assuming 
sbsdnte  power ;  but  the  daring  measure  had  no 
^eet  upon  the  body  whatever.    The  election  of 
the  4epatiee,  and  of  a  governor,  was  celebrated 
vitk  rejoieiogB  throughout  all  the  camp  of  the 
heaicgers,   except  that  part  where  Artigas  lay. 
Then,  all  was  dark  and  silent.    The  fact  is,  the 
chief  of  the  Orientals  had  been  meditating  re- 
fer tbe  supposed  insults  wltich  bad  now 
OH  him.    He  had  been  tampering 


with  the  troops  under  his  command,  which,  be- 
ing entirely  Orientals,  adhered  to  liim  to  a  man. 
He  laid  his  plans  with  his  usual  sagacity,  with- 
drawing his  friends  to  a  more  retired  position, 
under  various  pretexts;  and,  during  the  obscurity 
and  silence  of  a  dark  night,  he  quitted  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers  followed  by  800  of  the  bravest 
troops  in  tbe  army. 

But,  although  Artigas  thus  deserted  the  pa* 
triots,  he  did  nut  become  a  traitor  to  the  cause 
of  independence.  To  the  last,  he  continaed  its 
stauncheat  friend.  His  object  was,  that  Banda 
Oriental  should  have  a  separate  independence, 
and  that  he  should  be  its  chief.  The  event  threw 
the  besiegers  into  such  a  dangerous  state  of  confu- 
sion, that  the  undertaking  bad  nearly  miscarried. 
The  director,  Posadas  by  name,  increased  the 
evil  tenfold,  by  his  foolish  and  precipitate  con» 
duct.  A  little  judicious  yielding  on  the  part  of 
the  Buenoa  Ayreans  might  have  brought  Artigas 
back  to  his  former  position ;  but,  instead  of  act. 
ing  in  this  conciliatory  manner,  Pasadas  took 
counsel  from  his  angsr,  and,  by  his  proceedings, 
excited  the  bitterest  and  most  irreconcilable 
hatred  of  the  fagitive.  By  a  solemn  decree,  he 
declared  Artigas  infamous,  deprived  of  hie 
offices,  and  an  outlaw  ;  set  a  price  of  6,000  dol- 
lars upon  his  head,  and  incited  the  people  to 
fetch  liim  in  dead  or  alive.  Thia  was  sheer  msd- 
ness.  The  Orientals  had  enthroned  Artigas  in 
their  hearts ;  he  waa  their  idol  and  their  boast. 
No  one  would  ever  turn  traitor  and  betray  liim. 
Instead  of  that,  they  made  his  cause  their  own, 
so  that  the  proscription  was  virtually,  not  that  of 
a  single  individual,  but  of  an  immense  territory. 
From  this  moment  all  attempts  made  by  Buenoa 
Ayres  to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  Artigae 
ended  in  disappointment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  disaffected  diief  crossed 
the  river  Uruguay,  which  separates  Banda  Ori- 
ental from  Entrerios,  and  entered  the  latter  pro. 
vioce;  the  whole  gaueho  population  flocking  to 
his  standard.  His  first  demand  was,  only  that 
Buenos  Ayres  should  give  the  country  a  change 
of  government,  declaring  that  the  executive  was 
corrupt  and  the  military  commanders  iml>ecUe. 
The  reply  of  the  government  to  this  wss  to  de- 
tach a  force  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and  the  rejoinder 
of  Artigas  was,  to  cut  this  force  in  pieces.  He 
now  assumed  the  title  of  Protector,  and  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Purification ;  a  town  of 
Banda  Oriental,  on  the  river  Uruguay.  In  a 
miserable  hut,  in  this  miserable  collection  of  mud 
dwellings,  (which  appears  to  have  been  named 
Purification,  because  it  stood  much  in  need  of 
the  thing  signified,)  he  continued  for  some 
time  to  issue  orders  which  were  obeyed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andea,  1500  milea  away ;  and  to 
wield  the  destinies  of  a  vast  portion  of  South 
America.  How  his  power  came  to  extend  so  far 
beyond  the  plains  of  his  native  province,  requires 
some  explanation.  From  the  very  commence 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  Buenos 
Ayres,  being  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  of 
the  provinces,  shewed  a  disposition  to  lord  it 
over  those  of.the  interior,  whiuh  the  laMer  re. 
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■entad  by  separating  altogethtr  from  the  oafiitBl, 
•Mh  province  sstuming  its  own  independence. 
B«t  it  «M  at  the  expenee  of  all  order  and  law  ; 
and  the  proceedings  of  that  distracted  period  of 
South  American  history  laid  the  foundation  of 
lends  and  party  squabblings  which  continue  to 
tUa  hMr,  and  will  ultimately,  we  believe,  split 
tira  weakly.cemented  fabric  of  tlM  nnitad  pnk 
vinces  of  tht  Kie  de  ia  Plata  into  a  number  of 
petty  and  feeble  republic*.  To  atrengthen  their 
•ommon  cause  against  Buenos  Ayret,  they  called 
in  the  aid  of  Artigas,  only  too  eager  to  widen  the 
breaeh  which  had  been  made. 

It  waa  about  this  period  that  J.  P.  Robertson 
had  an  interview  with  the  Protector,  of  which  he 
gives  an  amusing  account  in  his  work.*  His 
deacription  of  Artigai*  headquarters,  and  his 
manner  of  despatching  the  business  of  so  vast  a 
territory,  is  ealcnlsted  to  excite  astonishment  in 
all,  and  probably  a  slight  degree  of  disgust  in 
some ;  but  we  are  not  of  that  squeamish  class. 
Everything  ought  to  be  viewed  relatively,  and 
estimated  according  to  circumstances.  There 
was  a  woful  lack  of  refinement  and  etiquette, 
certainly,  but  no  deficiency  of  intelligence,  at  the 
fbontain.head ;  nor  trifling  with  the  business  of 
the'  Stat*  amongst  its  officers.  Mr  Robertson 
represents  him,  that  is,  the  "  Protector  of  half 
the  New  World,"  as  "  seated  on  a  bullock's  skull, 
at  a  fire,  kindled  on  the  mud  floor  of  his  hut, 
eating  beef  off  a  spit,  and  drinking  gin  out  of  a 
eow  horn  I  He  was  surrounded  by  a  dosen  of 
officers,  in  weather-beaten  attire,  in  similar  posi- 
tions, and  similarly  occupied  with  their  chief. 
All  were  smoking,  all  were  gabbling.  The  Pro- 
tector was  dictating  to  two  secretaries,  who 
•••apiad,  at  one  deal  tabl*,  the  only  two  dilapi. 
dated  rush-bottom  chairs  in  the  hovel."  This  is 
ludicrous  enough;  but  mark  with  what  attention 
and  rapidity  publie  business  was  transacted.  The 
floor  of  the  hut,  we  are  informed,  was  strewn 
with  envelopes  of  despatches  from  the  various 
frovinces,  addressed  to  his  Excellency  the  Pro- 
tector. *'  At  the  door  stood  the  reeking  horses 
of  couriers  arriving  every  half  hour,  and  the 
fresh  ones  of  those  departing  as  often.  Soldiers, 
aids-de-camp,  scouts,  came  galloping  in  from  all 
quarters.  All  was  referred  to  "  His  Excellency 
the  Protector ;"  and  his  Excellency  the  Pro. 
teetor,seated  on  his  bullock's  skull,  smoking,  eat- 
ing, drinking,  dictating,  and  talking,  despatched 
In  suceession  the  various  matter  brought  under 
his  notice  with  that  calm  or  deliberate,  but  unin- 
iermitted  nonchalance,  which  brought  most  prac- 
tically hone  to  me  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  <  Stop 
a  little,  that  we  may  get  on  the  faster.'  1  believe 
If  the  business  of  the  world  had  been  on  his 
ahottl4ers  he  would  have  proceeded  in  no  differ- 
ent manner.  He  seemed  a  man  incapable  of 
bustle,  and  was,  in  this  sin);Ie  respect  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  the  allusion)  like  the  greatest  com- 
mander of  the  age."  Mr  Robertson  farther  tells 
tta,  that  he  found  Artigas  a  person  of  compara- 
tively gemleman.like  manners,  good  breeding, 

"  "  FtaBcia's  Rrign  of  Tsrrar.**— P.  lOS.  | 


and  extremely  affable  and  kind.  His  follower*, 
which  might  at  this  time  amount  to  1500,  were 
devotedly  attached  to  him.  His  fame  and  com- 
manding intellect  secured  their  respect,  and  hi* 
indulgence  in  a  certain  kind  of  familiarity  with 
them,  Won  their  affection*.  But  still  his  power 
was  a*  absolute  as  that  of  any  Eastern  despot ; 
and  he  sentenced  to  death,  and  ordered  to  exe- 
eutiea  a*  peremptorily,  and  with  as  much  «er. 
tainty  of  having  hi*  commands  obeyed,  as  Me. 
faemet  All  himself. 

Monte  Video  having  submitted  to  the  troop* 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Artigas  demanded  possession  of 
the  city,  ns  chief  of  the  fianda  Oriental,  but  was 
refused.  Something  like  active  warfare  now 
commenced  between  Artigas  and  the  Bueno* 
Ayreans.  The  former  was  generally  victorious  ; 
and  he,  at  last,  compelled  his  enemies  to  evacuate 
the  place  which  they  had  so  recently  gained. 
He  immediately  took  possession  of  Monte  Video, 
and  it  l>eoame  the  key  of  his  future  operation*. 
He  invaded  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
advanced  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  situated  at 
a  considerable  distance  up  the  river  Parana.  A 
change  of  rulers  having  taken  place  at  Bueno* 
Ayres,  a  hope  was  entertained,  for  a  time,  of  the 
re-establishment  of  that  fraternal  union  with  the 
Orientals,  the  rupture  of  which  had  cost  much 
blood,  and  materially  retarded  the  independent 
cause.  The  people,  to  shew  their  earnest  desire 
for  such  a  consummation,  and  as  an  atonement 
for  their  conduct  in  heaping  upon  Artigas  so 
many  marks  of  ignominy,  took  a  degrading  pro> 
clamation,  in  which  he  had  shortly  before  been 
denounced,  and  openly  burned  it  with  every  ex. 
pression  of  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  tho*« 
by  whom  it  had  been  published,  A  conciliatory 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Protector,  and  h« 
returned  a  corresponding  answer.  These  were 
preliminary  to  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  made 
by  the  Director  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Colonel  AU 
vanes :  but  the  demands  of  Artigs*  were  con- 
sidered unreasonable,  and  so  the  conference* 
between  the  deputies  sent  by  each  power  ten<« 
minated  in  disappointment.  From  Dr  Funea* 
"  History  of  the  Revolution,"  and  from  the  doeu- 
ments  published  by  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  the  Im- 
pression left  by  a  perusal  is,  that  Artigas  sacri- 
ficed public  good  to  private  hatred ;  his  duties 
to  his  caprice ;  his  country  to  his  ambition.  But 
aU  the  truth  has  not  been  told.  It  seems  eer^ 
tain  that  Buenos  Ayres  offered  to  recognise  tha 
independence  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  but  still  the 
latter  was  to  consider  herself  bound  to  send  de- 
puties to  the  General  Congress ;  and  this,  te 
Artigas  and  his  followers,  appeared  very  like  a 
recognition  of  a  power  superior  to  themselves  ; 
which  humiliation  that  proud  chief  would  not 
tolerate  for  an  instant.  Ha  aspired  to  making 
his  country  wholly  independent  of  every  other 
State :  the  sovereign  ruler  of  heir  own  affairs,  tliA 
sole  arbitress  of  her  own  quarrels.  The  aulise- 
quent  conduct  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  at  a  most  eritient 
juncture  of  affairs,  convinces  us  that  her  objeet 
was  to  g^n  that'  aacendency  over  Banda  Ori- 
entiJ,.  which  she  oHimately -aequired  ever  ^1 1 
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other  prorineec,  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  writing,  acted  in  concert  with  Arti^as ;  and 
would  hare  continued  to  do  so  bad  they  been 
powerful  enough. 

But  another  enemy  was  advancing  to  place 
Artigae  between  two  Area.  The  court  of  Brazil 
had  lung  coreted  the  territory  of  the  Orientals, 
and  made  repeated  attempts  to  gain  possession 
of  it,  but  without  success.  On  the  last  occasion, 
ks  we  have  seen,  they  were  foiled  and  repulsed, 
chiefly  by  the  daring  valour  of  Artigas  and  his 
gsuchos.  Now,  however,  when  that  chief  was 
at  open  rapture  with  Buenos  Ayres,  a  fair  op- 
portunity presented  itself  of  making  a  successful 
invasion  of  the  country.  The  unhappy  dissension 
between  Artigas  and  the  neighbouring  power, 
seemed  to  remove  every  obstacle,  and  guarrantee 
the  triumph  of  their  arms.  The  pretext  to  which 
the  court  uf  Rio  de  Janiero  bad  recourse  to  give 
a  colour  to  the  transaction — to  white-wash  the 
perfidy  (the  most  delicate  part  of  a  politician's 
duty)-— was,  that  the  Brazilian  frontier  might  be 
]riaeed  beyond  the  reach  of  anarchical  contagion ; 
because,  as  she  pretended,  in  becoming  independ. 
ent  of  Spain,  the  province  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
every  species  of  disorder  and  misrule.  This  was 
a  miserable  excuse  for  a  hostile  invasion :  but, 
in  plausibility,  it  is  not  below  the  average  level  of 
such  things ; — history,  and  European  history  too, 
shews  us  many  a  worse  subterfuge  as  an  excuse 
forhostile  aggression.  APortuguesearmy  of  8,000 
or  10,000  men  bore  down  upon  the  Orientals, 
in  three  columns.  General  Lecor  being  the  cum- 
mauder-in-chief.  Against  such  a  force  Artigas 
could  never  enter  the  field  with  any  chance  of 
success,  unless  aid  were  obtained  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  was  sought  and  offered,  on  the  con* 
dition  that  Banda  Oriental  should  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  and  the  authority 
of  tbe  supreme  Director  of  the  State,  at  that 
tine,  Pueyrredon  by  name.  Need  we  say  that 
audi  a  proposal  was  spurned  with  contempt  by 
the  proud  and  dauntless  man  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
drcMed?  He  preferred  running  the  risk  of 
being  buried  under  the  ruins  of  his  country, 
rather  than  quietly  resign  its  individual  liberties 
and  independence  into  the  hands  of  another 
power.  In  his  opinion,  the  dangers  and  devas- 
tations of  a  Portuguese  invasion  were  preferable 
to  the  influence  of  the  capital  over  the  councils 
•f  that  country  in  which  he  had  been  so  lung 
soeustomed  to  exercise  absolute  sway.  And  so 
the  tide  of  war  rolled  on  unchecked  towards  the 
gates  of  Monte  Video. 

Of  the  heroic  but  desultory  defence  of  the 
brave  gauchoa  and  their  dauntless  chief,  we  can 
afford  bat  a  brief  outline.  Although  the  Orient- 
als were  gifted  with  great  strength  of  body  and 
intrepidity  of  mind,  yet  neither  their  numbers, 
their  disciplina,  their  arms,  nor  their  mode  of 
warfare,  could  enable  them  to  take  the  field 
•panly  against  invaders  in  these  respects  so  much 
auperior  to  them.  Nevertheless,  they  inflicted 
■osne  severe  blows  ob  the  Portuguese,  and  it 
waa  Bot  vithoat  eonaiderable  loss  that  Leeor 
took  poMetsioii  of  Monte  Video,  on  the  lOth  9t 


January,  ISI'r.  Ribera,  one  of  Artigas*  cap- 
tains, greatly  distinguished  himself,  in  repeatedly 
attacking  the  Portuguese  by  surprise,  and  cut- 
ting off  detachments.  But  some  severe  reverses 
were  experienced  by  the  Orientals ;  and,  once 
more,  an  attempt  was  made  at  reconciliation  with 
Baenos  Ayres,  but  it  proved  as  fruitless  as  the 
others.  No  consideration  would  induce  Artigas 
to  relinquish  the  independence  of  his  country  of 
the  sovereignty  which  he  exercised  over  it.  The 
Buenos  Ayreans  sedulously  busied  themselves  in 
getting  lip  a  party  of  Orientals  to  oppose  Artigas  | 
but  the  influence  which  he  possessed  over  bis 
countrymen  remained  unshaken.  However,  some 
of  the  other  provinces,  which  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  Protectorate,  withdrew  from  the 
confederacy.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Arti- 
gas sent  sn  animated  letter  to  the  Director 
Pueyrredon,  in  which  it  is  clear  he  conslderr 
himself  as  the  aggrieved  party.  It  is  couched  in 
terms  declamatoiy  enough  certainly :  but  some 
of  the  allegations  which  he  makes,  tend  deeply 
to  criminate  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
and  its  subsequent  conduct  proves  that  they  were 
well  founded.  This  epistle  is,  all  together,  so 
curious  and  remarkable  a  document,  that  we 
shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  it.  He  com. 
mences  by  vindicating  the  purity  of  his  motived 
in  asserting  "  the  inalienability  of  the  sacred 
rights"  of  his  country,  and  exposing  the  crimin- 
ality of  the  Director  in  "  repeating  those  slan. 
derous  insults,  under  cover  of  which  the  enemy 
believe  the  successof  their  invasion  to  be  certain." 
He  further  charges  him  with  embroiling  th« 
nation  instead  of  animating  it  against  the  Porta, 
guese,  and  with  having  published  a  feigned  re^ 
cognition  of  the  pretensions  of  Buenos  Ayres,  by 
the  Orientals.  This  was  a  document  got  up  by 
a  few  individuals  out  of  Artigas'  knowledge, 
and,  therefore,  at  once  insulting  to  that  chief, 
and,  altogether  invalid  ;  because  tbe  people  went 
with  him — they  owned  no  other  authority  than 
his.  He  goes  on,  "  Your  Excellency  knows  suf. 
fieiently  well  the  dignity  of  my  character,  and 
that  the  unjust  reproaches  heaped  upon  me  are 
the  offspring  of  your  perfidy ;  and  this  is  the' 
foundation  upon  which  your  Excellency  rests 
your  disgraceful  neutrality.  But  it  is  in  vain 
to  imagine  that  this  paltry  excuse  can  justify 
your  Excellency  in  the  treachery  of  supplying 
the  enemy  at  Monte  Video  with  wheat,  while  be- 
sieged by  me,"  and  so  on  he  runs  for  a  page  or 
two,  implicating  the  Director  in  the  guilt  of 
having  secretly  aided  the  Portuguese ;  fomented 
revolt  in  the  other  provinces :  in  short,  under 
the  mask  of  neutrality,  of  having  actively  pro^ 
moted  the  cause  of  the  invaders.  Whatever 
were  their  respective  pretensions  or  claims,  he 
aays,  that  "  sound  reason  declares  them  to  be 
ont  of  place  in  the  presence  of  an  ambitious 
stranger ;"  and  there  was  profound  wisdom  in 
this  sentiment.  It  was  by  neglecting  to  act  in 
conformity  with  it,  that  the  natives  first  lost 
their  liberties,  and  became  the  slaves  of  the 
Spaniards.  Artigas  winds  up  his  appeal  to  thtf 
Director  by  challenging  him  to  appear  by  hU 
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tida,  ia  front  of  the  tnemy,  and  combat  for 
their  common  freedom.  Thia  would  certainly 
have  been  both  the  wiaeet  and  most  patriotic 
oonduct.  But  the  Director  was  stung  to  the 
quick  by  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  Artigas 
had  treated  him,  and,  no  doubt,  by  the  home 
truths  which  were  forced  upon  his  notice.  He 
sent  out  two  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of 
seising  places  in  possessiun  of  Artigas  ;  but  the 
troops  were,  in  both  instances,  defeated  or  de- 
stroyed, as  they  deserved  to  be.  No  satisfactory 
apology  can  be  urged  fur  this  traitorous  conduct. 
Artigas  was  bravely  fighting  the  battle  of  justice 
and  freedom,  in  whatever  light  Banda  Oriental 
is  to  be  regarded.  If,  as  the  Buenos  Ayreans 
asserted,  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  then  the  Portuguese,  by  their 
foul  invasion  of  it,  had  attacked  that  republic, 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  repelled  by  that 
republic's  forces,  instead  of  being  assisted  by 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Banda  Oriental  was  an 
independent  state,  as  Artigas  maintained,  what 
right  had  they  to  draw  the  sword  against  a 
country  and  people  over  which  they  had  no  au- 
thority  ?  Brazil  was  in  either  case  the  aggressor, 
and,  in  both,  ought  to  have  been  opposed  by 
Buenos  Ayres;  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  latter 
case,  she  ought  to  have  remained  steadfastly  neu- 
tral. But  she  wished  to  get  Artigas  crushed  in 
the  first  instance,  hoping  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  Portuguese  afterwards,  and  get  the  province 
all  to  herself.  Such  means,  however,  can  justify 
no  end ;  and  if  the  end  itself  was  questionable, 
as  we  believe  it  to  have  been,  then  the  part 
which  Buenos  Ayres  played  was  most  foul  and 
unnaturaL  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Arti- 
gas did  not  ultimately  succeed  in  expelling  the 
invaders.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  he  kept  the 
field,  harassing  the  Portuguese  in  every  possible 
manner,  and  leaving  them  masters  only  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood.  But  he  played  an 
unequal  and  losing  game.  Occasional  reverses 
were  sustained  by  the  Orientals ;  yet  these  were 
insufficient  to  shake  his  authority,  far  less  to 
overwhelm  him  with  irretrievable  ruin.  It  was 
reserved  for  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his 
firmest  supporters  to  accomplish  this :  he  was 
doomed  to  be  deposed  from  his  pride  of  place  and 
power  by  one  of  hie  lieutenants. 

In  the  year  1820,  a  colonel  in  the  gaucho 
army,  of  the  name  of  Ramirez,  succeeded  in 
■educing  a  considerable  number  of  the  army 
from  its  allegiance  to  Artigas;  and,  at  their  head, 
lie  marched  against  hie  chief.  It  appears  that 
Artigas  had,  about  this  time,  begun  to  shew 
symptoms  of  a  decline  of  that  extraordinary  spi- 
rit, vigour,  and  activity,  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. He  had  fallen  completely  under  the 
control  of  an  apostate  priest  of  the  name  of 
Monterosa,  who  acted  as  bis  secretary  ;  and  such 
unions  are  rarely  productive  of  good.  Nearly 
half  a  century  of  incessant  fatigue,  excitement, 
and  occasional  privation,  had  begun  to  tell  upon 
even  hi*  iron  frame;  and  old  age  had  likewise  been 
accelerated  by  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits,  that 


eonsnming  fire.  Ramires  advanced  against  him 
with  about  a  thousand  of  the  bravest  of  the 
cavalry,  and,  after  several  engagements,  com- 
pelled Artigas  to  retire  into  the  ruined  mission* 
of  the  Jesuits,  with  the  wreck  of  his  troops.  Fol. 
lowed  by  a  thousand  men,  who  still  clung  to 
their  leader,  he  presented  himself  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Parana,  and  begged  an  asylum  for 
himself  and  his  troops  from  the  Dictator  of  Para- 
guay. Francia  immediately  despatched  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  to  conduct  the  fugitives  across 
the  river,  adopting,  at  the  same  time,  the  pre- 
caution of  admitting  only  a  limited  number  at 
once.  Artigas  crossed  over  first,  followed  by  a 
small  remnant  of  his  once  powerful  army,  and 
was  conducted  to  the  capital,  called  Assumption. 
In  faithful  conformity  with  his  usual  tyrannical 
method  of  proceeding,  the  Dictator  put  him  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  some  days.  He  presa- 
ingly  solicited  an  interview  with  Francia,  but 
in  vain,  and  was  ultimately  banished  to  a  village 
called  Curuguaty,  which  lies  eighty-five  leagues 
north-east  from  Assumption.  The  prisoner 
could  only  effect  his  escape  from  this  place  by 
penetrating  a  desert  which  lay  on  the  Portu- 
guese side,  and  there  seemed  little  chance  of 
his  attempting  this,  after  the  injuries  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Braiilians.  The  event 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  view.  H  ere  Artigas 
passed  the  remainder  of  hi^i  day^,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  strongly  contrasts  with  his  previous 
turbulent,  and  taa  often  bloody  and  lawless 
career.  The  Dictstor  assigned  him  a  pension  of 
£8  a-mo^th,  and  ordered  the  governor  of  ths 
circle  to  furnish  him,  besides,  with  whatever  ac. 
commodationk  he  required,  and  to  troat  him  with 
great  respect.  The  way  in  which  Artigas  occu- 
pied his  time  in  this  remote  solitude,  to  wiiich. 
be  had  been  exiled,  would  have  reflected  honour 
on  any  name  in  history.  It  leads  us  to  form  a 
mucli  higher  opinion  of  bis  natural  disposition 
and  character  than  could  have  been  inferred 
from  any  action  of  his  previous  life ;  for,  al- 
though sometimes  cruel  to  ferocity,  he,  on  many 
occasions,  displayed  a  magnanimous  generosity. 
Even  his  enemies  admit  this.  But  nothing  in 
his  life  became  him  like  the  close  of  it.  We 
have  it  on  the  must  unquestionable  authority, 
that,  "  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  cultivated  his  farm 
with  his  own  hands,  and  became  the  father  of 
the  poor  of  Curuguaty:  he  distributed  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  amongst  them,  gave 
up  all  his  pay  In  relieving  them,  and  aflutded  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  to  those  of  them  who 
laboured  under  sickness."*  How  limited  is  the 
number  of  wsrriors  whose  latter  years  thus  "  go 
duwn  the  vale  of  peace."  But  this  tranquil  period 
of  existence  was  of  short  duration.  Artigas  died 
in  1836,  greatly  lamented  in  the  district  wlier« 
he  lived. 

We  need  not  draw  up  any  elaborate  estimate 
of  his  character;  every  reader  mast  form  his 
opinion  of  it  from  the  foregoing  detail*.    It  had 

*  Tha  R«ign  of  Dr  Francia  in  Pangnay.  By  MM. 
Rsonor  and  lAmcchasaps. 
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Buy  dark  abadowa  eertainly,  but  It  had  also  its 
bright  and  redeeming  points.  Dr  Fanes,  who 
vu  a  Buenos  Ayrean,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  not  at  all  partial  to  him,  thus  speaks  of 
the  chief  of  the  Orientals: — "  General  Arti|ra8, 
that  nngular  man,  united  to  extreme  sensibility 
the  appearance  of  coldness  ;  a  most  insinuating 
urbanity  to  decent  gravity ;  a  daring  frankness 
to  courtesy  ;  an  exalted  patriotism  to  a  fidelity 
tt  times  suspicious ;  the  language  of  peace  to  a 
aatire  inclination  to  discord :  in  fine,  a  lively 
lore  of  independence  to  most  extravagant  no- 
tions as  to  the  mode  of  achieving  it."  Such  lan- 
guage as  this,  from  a  political  enemy,  is  calcuU 
sted  to  impress  us  with  a  much  more  favourable 
idea  of  Artigas  than  that  which  is  generally  en. 


tertdned.  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
mere  savage  of  the  woods,  a  blood-thirsty  mon- 
ster, who  wallowed  in  iniquity  from  sheer  love  of 
iti  He  was  no  such  thing.  We  have  no  desire 
to  palliate  his  crimes  where  he  was  really  guilty, 
or  to  draw  a  veil  over  that  part  of  his  career  in 
which  he  was  little  better  that  a  bandit.  Let 
these  be  held  up  to  reprobation,  for  they  deserve 
it.  But,  in  condemning  him,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed; 
and  also  put  down,  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
account,  the  atonement  which  he  made.  Of  his 
political  conduct  we  have  already  spoken  at 
sufficient  length,  and  oar  space  is  exhausted. 
He  was  a  true  patriot,  and  as  such  let  his  me* 
mory  be  respected. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  MODERN  POETRY; 

WEITTEN  FOR  THE  SHEFFIELD  MECHANICS*  INSTITUTION. 

BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


YoDNo  Men, — "  I  can  teach  nothing,  for  I 
know  nothing,"  was  my  reply  to  the  Committee 
of  the   Hull  Mechanics'  Institution,  when  they 
asked  me  for  a  lecture.    "  What !"  said  they, 
"  cann«>t  you  give  us  a  lecture  on  the  modern 
poets  ?"    "  Yes,"  I  answered,   "  any  one  can  do 
that."     But  when  I  looked  seriously  at  my  sub- 
ject, I  found  that  it  requires  knowledge  which  I 
do  not  possess  ;  for,  not  only  is  the  poetry  of  any 
nation  the  soul  gauge  of  that  nation,  but  it  is  also 
intimately  connected  with  the  most  important 
of  all  histories,  that  of  the  progress  of  the  mind ; 
a  history  which  I  ought  to  have  studied,  but  have 
not  had  time  to  read.    Never  did  I  feel  so  pain- 
ful a  sense  of  my  deficiencies,  and  what  a  want 
the  want  of  education  is,  "  when  time  has  spoken, 
and  the  almond  tree  hath  blossomed,  and  the 
uultitnde  of  years  have"  not  "  taught  wisdom." 
There  are  subjects  on  which  I  could  say  some- 
thing worth  hearing,  if  your  rules  would  permit. 
A  day  wiU  oome,  I  trust,  when  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  address  you  without  feeling  that  I  am  about 
to  waste  an  hour  of  your  time ;  and  it  will  come, 
I  hope,  before  half-a-score  millions  of  human  be- 
ings shaU  throng  our  streets  and  lanes,  destitute 
of  employment,  and,  consequently,  of  wages  and 
food. 

But,  even  if  no  alteration  be  made  in  your 
rnlea,  I  shall  be  permitted  perhaps  to  amuse  or 
tire  yon  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  Crabbe, 
Sosthey,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron, 
aod  our  minor  modern  poets — if  a  minor  poet 
eror  exieted.  Nor  will  even  such  lectures  be 
ahsolately  nninstructive.  Who  would  not  hail 
witli  delight  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  Greek 
•t  BoBMn  Mithor  who  should  give  us  pictures, 
Mt  ef  the  Greek  and  Roman  aristocracy,  but  of 
the  Greek  or  Roman  people,  accurate  as  those 
wUcfa  Crabbe  has  left  us  of  hit  countrymen? 
What  a  treasure  posterity  will  have  in  him ! 


But  they  will  read  him  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  How  will  they  execrate  the  means  which 
have  unsouled  a  great  nation  I— the  force  which 
is  not  power,  the  cunning  which  is  not  wisdom  ; 
the  deep  damnation  of  that  wickedness  in  high 
places  which  has  filled  every  hamlet,  town,  and 
city,  and  almost  every  cottage  in  this  empire, 
with  the  original*  of  such  portraits  as  Crabbe 
has  so  frightfully,  because  so  truly,  drawn  f  How 
will  they  deplore'the  real  poverty  of  this  wealth- 
boasting  country,  where  the  condition  even  of 
those  who  seem  to  possess  property  is  like  that 
of  a  mouse  trying  to  sleep  in  a  cat's  ear  ?  Crabbe 
will  not  fail  to  shew  them  the  cause  of  oar  de- 
gradation. We  are  an  tmpropertied  people.  We 
are  landless; — our  roott  are  in  the  air.  We 
have  retrograded  in  legislation  ;  for  all  ancient 
legislators— and,  above  all,  Moses  and  Numa— 
founded  the  prosperity  of  states,  not  on  the  mo- 
nopoly of  land,  (God's  sacred  gift  to  all,)  but  on 
its  distribution  through  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  !  If,  then,  you  would  be  instructed  by 
the  text  of  Crabbe,  read  the  Bible  as  a  comment- 
ary. 

And  will  it  not  be  interesting  to  ask  that  great 
Scotch  critic,  who  can  see  no  merit  in  modem 
poetry,  if  all  antiquity  can  boast  any  descriptive 
poem  half  so  beautiful  as  Wilson's  "  Unimore .?" 
You  perhaps  never  heard  of  it :  for  the  Professor, 
as  a  poet,  is  too  poetical  to  be  popular ;  and  truly 
it  is  marvellous,  that  a  writer,  unequalled  as  a 
satirist,  and,  physically,  one  of  the  strongest  of 
men,  should  have  given  us  in  that  poem  and 
others,  the  flesh,  and  the  blood,  and  the  colouring 
of  poetry,  without  the  bones  and  sinews.  This, 
however,  is  not  his  invariable  practice ;  witness 
his  character  of  Magdalene,  and  her  meeting  with 
Frankfort,  in  "The  City  of  the  Plague,"  and 
other  passages  in  that  sublime  drama,  which 
ought  to  be  set  to  mude  by  a  second  Handel,  and 
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funf  beaMth  the  hurrying  aUn  »t  midnight,  | 
when  Ood  makaa  tha  cloudi  hit  harp-ttrings. 

And  •hall  I  not  have  a  *«d  and  beautiful  tale 
to  tall  you  of  Keate,  who,  had  he  lired,  would 
probably  have  become  the  greatest  poet  of  our 
age  ?  God,  forgive  them  who  sent  him  to  his  un. 
timely  grave !  When  he  read  the  criticism  which 
killed  him,  ha  aaid,  "  I  already  feel  the  daiaies 
growing  over  me;"  and,  after  a  pause,  "  My 
liama  will  be  written  in  water."  He  was  mis- 
taken— his  name 'will  »«(  be  written  in  water. 
He  has  left  behind  him,  in  his  "  Hyperion,"  a 
•trange  and  mournful  monument— «n  immortal 
fragment— unfinished,  and  a  ruin  I 

I  think,  too,  we  may  anticipate  instruction  and 
philosophic  delight,  in  contrasting  with  their 
works,  the  mindt  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and 
Byron.  How  is  it  that  minds,  apparently  the 
antipodes  of  each  other,  approximate  in  their  re- 
Bults  ?  The  inquiry  will  teach  us  that  the  egotism 
of  Byron  or  Wordsworth,  which  we  ao  often  hear 
blamed,  is  not  more  selfish  than  the  universality 
of  Shakspeare  or  Soott :  it  is  another  form  of  tl)e 
same  power.  And  I  think  I  shall  not  fail  to 
shew,  when  the  time  comes,  that  they  who  deem 
the  narrative  poems  of  Scott  inferior  to  his  novels, 
Jiave  coma  to  a  wrong  concluaion.  Verse,  per. 
Ikm/m,  is  inferior  to  prose ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Scott  debased  his  poetry  by  imitating  trash  which 
he  ought  to  have  despised ;  yet,  page  for  page,  I 
believe  there  is  more  of  the  truth  of  poetry  in 
Scott  than  in  Homer.  He  may  not  have  writ- 
ten a  ppem  singly  equal  to  the  Iliad;  I  do 
not  makf  that  aaaertion ;  but  if  you  wiU  suppose 
a  poem,  recited  in  the  person  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, that  moat  Shaksp^arian  character,  and 
containing,  as  essential  parts  of  a  great  whole, 
the  finest  passages  in  the  rhymed  narratives  of 
Scott,  you  will  believe  with  me,  that  no  poet, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  a  work  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  one  supposed ;  for 
the  literature  of  the  world  cannot  shew  any- 
thing superior  to  the  trial  scene  and  battle  in 
"  Marmion ;"  the  sudden  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  army  of  Roderick  Dhu,  and  the 
death  of  that  <;hieftain,  in  '<  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake;"  and  the  colloquy  of  Risingham  and 
Wydiffe,  the  burning  of  Rokeby  Hall,  and  the 
death  of  Bertram,  in  "  Rokeby." 

And  what  an  instructive  commentary  on  our 
inatitutiona,  and  their  evil  tendencies,  may  be 
read  to  you  from  the  lives  of  Byron  and  Scott ! 
Pyron,  in  spite  of  himself,  struggling  to  repress, 
Scott,  to  encourage,  those  tendencies.  The  truth 
laa  not  yet  been  told  of  Byron :  as  yet,  Cant, 
Cunning,  and  Fraud  have  permitted  us  to  see  him 
only  in  his  worst  aspect ;  as  if  they  were  anxious 
to  bury  in  his  grave  the  mute  nproaeh  of  their 
Tictim.  Bat  in  the  authentic  "  Life  of  Scott," 
juat  pnblidted,  we  have  indeed  a  treasure.  It 
places  before  ua,  in  their  true  light,  the  hideous 
gode  en  whose  altars  he  sacrificed  himtelf.  It 
gives  na  a  full  stare  behind  the  scenes.  It  shews 
tis  that  our  magnificent  paupere^ay,  and  their 
apes  too — think  they  were  born  with  a  right  to 
^aart«r  whom  they  pleaa*  on  «v  industry ;  and 


that  their  feelinga  towardo  na  are  precisely  those 
of  slave-drivtvs  to  their  slaves;  except  that 
slave-drivers,  elsewhere,  do  not  hope  for  and 
seek  opportunities  to  hunt  and  butcher  their 
slaves  as  vermin :  slaves,  eUvehere,  being  at  a 
premium ;  hvrt,  at  a  discount. 

It  shews  us  too,  that  what  trade  has  done  for 
our  oppressors,  the  ruin  of  trade  may  undo.    In 
one  of  his  excursions  into  the  Highlands,  when 
a  boy,    Scott  found   the    wife    and   upgrown 
daughters  of  a  great  laird  filling  a  eart  with  ma- 
nure, while  the  laird  and  his  sons  (whose  de- 
seendants  are  now,  doubtless,  filling  beggar-posta 
in  our  trade-extended  colonies)  were  snoring  in 
the  midst  of  half-a-dozen  dogs !    Incidents  like 
these  are,  indeed,  "  full  of  instruction  and  philoso- 
phic delight;"  for  when  those  animals  (I  don't 
mean  the  dogs)  shall  have  succeeded  in  killing  that 
golden  egged  creature — which  must  be  a  goose 
of  some  sort,  to  permit  them  to  kill  it — when 
they  shall  have  destroyed  that  commerce  which 
alone  pays  the  expense  of  our  colonial  system, 
(Ruin's  description  of  what  they  were,  will  be  true 
of  what  they  shall  be.    I  shall  not  quote  that  de- 
scription here ;  for  I  always  thought  it  over- 
charged :  but  if  so,  Scott's  true  picture  beats  the 
caricature,  and  yet  shews  that  the  Scotch  nobility, 
in  our  tradeless  days,  were  not  sunk  quite  so 
low  as  the  Italian  nobility  at  present ;  for  tb* 
latter,  having  done  what  ours  are  doing,  having 
killed  the  golden-egged  goose,  are  letting  their 
palaces,  as  lodging-houses,  to  Bnglisb  and  Irish 
absentees,  who  also  seem  determined,  by  and  by, 
to  have  "  Lodgings  to  Let  1"    If  one  reader  in  ^ 
hundred  refiectson  what  he  read*,  Lookhart's  Lif<a 
of  his  father-in-law  will  do  more  towards  en- 
lightening the  people  than  any  other  book  of  the 
last  twenty  years.     For,  rather  than  not  beconitt 
a  great  landowner,  Scott  chose  dtath  1     Why  i 
Because,  in  this  countty,  land  ia  army,  nary, 
religion,  and  the  law ;  throne,  altar,  bench,  aqd 
gibbet :  it  ought  to  quarter,  in  its  escutcheon,  • 
whip  and  a  halter,  as  Van  Tromp  carried  a  bo- 
som at  his  mast  head.    Not  satisfied  with  being 
judge,  jury,  and  executioner,  it  baa  a  grand  juty 
to  screen  great  criminals,  and  a  apecial  jury  to 
help  rich  ones  !    If  an  honent  man  happen  to  he 
placed  in  the  box,  it  can  nonsuit  the  plaintiff  ! 
and  when  it  plays  its  pranks  on  a  large  scale,  it 
has  a  double  jury  (the  «nait«m<<y  qf  vkick  it  mot 
required)  to  acquit  wholesale  murderers  I    Yea  ! 
or  we  should  not  now  be  slaves,  where  dupea  and 
hypocrites  (too  rich  by  twenty  millions  sterling) 
are  straining  at  gnats  and  svialluwiag  a  camel. 
Mind  I  do  not  object  to  their  straining  at  gnata; 
but  it  caps  me  to  tell  how  tbey  manage  to  swul- 
low  such  a  huge  elephant  of  a  camel ! 

Possibly,  then,  at  soma  future  time,  I  naajr 
contrive  tq  ^muae  and  inatruet  you;  b«t»  on  ttki* 
occasion,  I  fear  I  shall  neither  instruct  mam 
amuse.  In  my  first  leoture,  I  ondeavoored  t« 
prove,  that  poetry,  when  expreeaed,  ia  om«- 
tion,  or  an  aggregate  of  emotions— tb«  heart 
speaking  to  itself;  that  poetry,  in  aetion,  ia  esur^ 
nest  telf-sustained  honeaty  and  usefulness,  (figar* 
to  younelvea  F«u^  pressing,  self-soataimd,  m% 
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Athena ;)  and  that  poetry,  whan  written,  is  ear. 
Beet,  truthful  eonposition,  in  prose  or  verse. 
Airar,  our  moiem  poett  write  this  tamut,  trutk- 
fitl  eompatUUm  s  end  it  ii  myhutintu  thi*  even. 
in§  to  «A«w  tk»  injuttiet  of  the  atteek*  tokiek  have 
bee»  mado  on  modem  poetry  by  it*  impugnert, 
partieularty  the  Edinburgh  Revieaeri. 

When  those  reviewers  insist  on  onr  inferiority 
•  to  the  ancient  classics,  they  talce  care  to  add, 
that  the  latter  are  tabooed,  except  to  the  learned. 
••  The  heanty  of  Homer's  style,"  they  tell  ns, 
"  and  the  verbal  graces  of  Horace,  are  untrans- 
latable." That  fact,  if  true,  only  shews  that 
Home*  and  Horace  did  not  write  English.  But 
why  are  Homer  and  Horace  untranslatable  f 
It  is  poor  ale  that  will  not  bear  decanting.  And 
however  inferior  the  English  of  Cockneydom 
May  be  to  the  Greek  of  Old  Ionia,  the  fishwives 
of  ancient  Greece,  I  suspect,  were  not  more  elo. 
fuent  than  are  those  of  modern  Billingsgate. 

"  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,"  they 
tell  us,  "  have  all  of  them  copied  the  olden  poets." 
Indeed  !  Where,  then,  shall  we  find  the  proto> 
type  of  "Tbalaba?"  or  of  the  "Ancient  Mari- 
ner i"  I  fearlesely  claim  for  the  authors  of  thoee 
works,  the  merit  of  absolute  and  entire  original- 
ity. 

« The  greatest  proof  of  genius,"  says  Lord 
Fiddle  Faddle,  "is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a 
ririliud  age."  If  ao,  we  have  witnessed  many 
wonders,  for  the  novels  of  Scott  are  some  of  the 
greatest  poems  in  the  world. 

»  Language,"  says  Lord  See-saw,  "  the  inetm- 
mentof  poets,"  (andof  proserstoo.)  "  ishest  fitted 
fer  their  purpose  in  its  rudest  state."  If  a  child, 
tea  yoare  old,  were  to  make  this  assertion,  ha 
would  deeerve  whipping.  "In  proportion,"  he 
eentinnee,  "  as  men  know  more,  and  think  more, 
they  make  better  theoriee  and  worse  poems."  If 
thie  is  true,  Shakspeare  and  Scott  never  existed. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  there  was.  In 
tiates  comparatively  modem,  such  a  man  as 
Shakspeare ;  and  that  he  lived  after  the  discovery 
•f  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  com- 
paaa.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  Scott,  in  his  writings, 
Mentions  "  base  gas,"  and  "  horrible  steam-en- 
ginee;"  and  that,  in  his  time,  a  new  scienoe, 
ebemietry,  ^aoed  at  oar  command  new  elemente 
•f  Batnre. 

<*  la  an  enlightened  age,"  the  critic  telle  ne, 
"men  ean  scarcely  conceive  the  effect  which 
poetry  produced  on  our  rude  ancestors."  But 
what  proof  have  we  that  our  rude  ancestors  had 
aay  poetry  worthy  of  the  name  f  We  hear  much 
•f  tire  heanty  of  oar  ancient  ballads ;  but  how 
happene  it  diat  aeareely  a  beautiful  stanaa  or 
Uoo  ean  be  quoted  from  them  t  If  Scotland, 
kafore  Bums  wrote,  could  lioast  some  good  songs, 
tka  beet,  even  of  them,  are  comparatively  mo- 


*•  Poetry,"  eaye  the  critic,  "  prodneee  an  illn- 
■t^  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  effeote 
tta  putpoee  beat  in  a  dark  age."  I  know  of  no 
•jra  of  the  mind  but  the  eye  of  the  body;  and 
If  poalfT,  like  religion,  ie  a  principle  of  onr 

Unn,  it  h  !•  tnttk  aaa  the  kvo  of  truth,  it 


must  grow  with  our  mental  growth,  and  flourish 
most  (as  we  see  it  does)  in  an  enlightened  age  ; 
and,  I  venture  to  aasert,  that  if,  in  an  age  more 
enlightened  than  this,  nature  shall  produce  an- 
other Shakspeare,  he  will  be  greater,  and  do 
greater  things  than  he  could  do  if  produced  now. 

"  The  early  poets,"  the  critic  tells  us,  "  got 
poesession  of  the  choice  materials  of  their  art, 
and  working  without  fear  of  comparison,  fell 
naturally  into  a  free  and  graceful  style  of  exe« 
cation ;  but  later  poets  could  neither  take  the 
most  natural  topics,  nor  treat  them  with  the  ease 
and  indifference  of  those  who  had  the  whole 
store  at  their  command."  "  Worms  and  inseote," 
says  Linne,  "  have  no  brain ;"  and  this  critie 
seems  to  have  no  knowledge  that  ^sehylus  was 
an  earlier  poet  than  Shakspeare,  and  that  Shak. 
speare  is  immeaaurably  superior  to  ^sohylus. 
"  Never,"  he  tells  us,  "  will  England  produce  an- 
other Hamlet."  Why  not?  Germany  has  produced 
her  dramas  of  Faust  and  Wallenstein.  If  Hall- 
don  Hill  is  a  failure,  it  is  not  more  a  failure  than 
Shakspeare's  Pericles;  nor  did  Shakspeare,  in 
his  youth,  produce  a  play  comparable  to  the 
"  Venice  Preserved"  of  Otway. 

If  the  dramatic  power  is  that  of  animating, 
as  it  were,  others'  individualities  and  forgetting 
our  own ;  we  have  in  Scott  a  dramatist,  a  second 
Shakspeare,  little  inferior  to  the  first,  and  whose 
works  prove  (though  they  are  not  dramas)  that 
the  sources  of  dramatic  interest,  so  far  from 
being  exhausted,  are  inexhaustible.  "O  that 
he  had  been  a  man  of  the  people !"  How  great 
would  have  been  his  gain  and  ours  1  But  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  allude  not  particularly  to 
his  pecuniary  losaes,  as  such ;  for  he  was  not  the 
only  eoromerdat  gambler  of  our  daya,  whom  a 
depreciated  currency  tempted  to  undue  specula- 
tion. The  true  cause  of  what  are  clJled  his 
misfortunes,  is  little  understood.  Both  he  and 
Constable  were  blind  victims  of  our  bad  mone- 
tary sysMm.  Like  Cobbett,  they  were  despisera 
of  "  political  economy  ;"  and  this  is  a  most  in- 
structive circumstance.  Mistaking  an  arbitrary 
alteration  in  the  measure  of  value  for  a  natural 
riae  in  the  value  of  things,  Scott  bought  land, 
and  Constable  copyright,  at  paper-money  prices, 
hU  had  to  pay  for  them  in  gold;  in  other  words, 
they  gave  (factitious  bill  expenses  included)  fifty 
per  cent,  more  for  their  purchaaes  than  they  vere 
worth;  as  some  men  always  do,  and  as  wise  men 
cannot  always  help  doing,  when  bundles  of  money 
are  thrown  at  people's  heads.  Xfyou  meet  a  ram 
and  half  *  dozen  eheep  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  . 
hold  a  ttick  b^ori  the  ram,  he  will  hap  over  it; 
and  every  one  tf  the  theep  will  hap  at  the  eame 
plaee,  although  you  uiithdrau)  the  etick  ;  and  to 
it  it  foith  your  tvio-kgged  innoeenle.  I  lament, 
but  leave  othere  to  blame.  Scott's  commercial 
miatakee,  and  aristocratic  taates.  In  a  country 
where  wealth,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  ie  this 
only  god  worshipped — where  the  worship  of  it  is 
Inculcated  in  every  way,  and  di(countenanee4  in 
Bone-~I  have  heard  persons  wlie  might  truly  be 
called  living  masaee  of.  faults  and  vices,  uore- 
deoned  by  a  i^DgU  virtue— 'peraons  who  aever 
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added  »  farthing  or  an  idta  to  the  public  stock 
—persons  whose  whole  lives,  to  say  the  least, 
have  been  utter  loss  to  the  community — persons 
who,  before  they  stand  on  the  grave  of  such  a 
man  as  Scott,  to  curse  one  who  can  no  longer 
answer,  should  ask  their  inconsiderate  hearts, 
what  sort  of  angels  they  would  make,  if  trans, 
lated  to  heaven,  washed,  dressied,  and  sweetened 
for  the  occasion,  I  have  heard  such  persons— 
wealth.worshippers  themselves — blame  him  for 
his  wealth- worship,  and  praise  him  for  what  they 
called  his  loyalty ;  forgetting  that  his  loyalty, 
like  their  own,  was  nothing  more  than  wealth- 
Worship  ; '  as  if  the  mighty  poet  stood  alone  in  the 
Land  of  Castes,  the  sole  idolater  of  wealth  and 
power !  I  cannot  follow  their  example  ;  but  still 
I  say,  O  that  he  had  been  a  man  of  the  people ! 
for  his  works  would  then  have  transcended  all 
Greek,  all  Roman,  and  all  other  fame.  He  would 
have  despised  his  paltry  idols ;  and  though,  like 
others,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  speculate; 
and  though,  like  others,  he  might  havefallan;  the 
wreck  would  not  have  been  total :  it  would  not 
bave  cost  him  and  us  his  invaluable  life. 

When  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  bid  us  com. 
pare  our  modern  drama  with  that  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  of  our  literature,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing  that  they  speak  in  tones  of  absolute  triumph. 
But  if  you  would  have  another  Shakspeare,  you 
must  wait  till  nature  produce  him ;  and  if  you 
would  then  have  plays  like  his,  you  must  offer 
them  a  free  market.  How  can  the  drama  flourish 
where  it  is  prohibited  ?  Does  your  trade  flour- 
ish  ?  No.  Why  not  ?  Because  your  suicidal 
legislators  will  not  let  it ;  they  prohibit  alike, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  good  plays  and  good  trade. 
That  they  should  prohibit  the  latter  would  be 
marvellous,  if  they,  were  not  what  they  are; 
but  if  the  drama  is  the- mightiest  engine  of  pub. 
lie  instruction  ever  invented,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  it  is  more  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race  than  any  other  engine,  and  that,  in 
the  Land  of  Castes,  it  is  taken  under  special 
protection.  Despotism  put  an  end  to  the  drama 
of  Greece  ;  and  despotism,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  destroyed  the  English  drama,  by  corrupting 
it;  but  the  two  deadliest  enemies  of  the  drama 
exist  in  our  days:  monopoly  is  one  of  them;  and 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  other,  the  tax. 
gatherer!  Put  them  down,  and  you  shall  so 
thrive  that  I  will  address  you,  next  time,  in  the 
forenoon,  if  you  should  then  think  a  single  speech 
play  worth  hearing.  But  when  governments 
Bhdl  be  compelled  to  be  wise,  the  drama  will  be 
used  as  lectures  now  are ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
Laneatterian  principle,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
masses.  Therefore,  I  rejoice  whenever  I  see  a 
splendid  public  edifice  rising  from  its  founda- 
tion. What  magnificent  theatres  will  such 
edifices  make  in  the  latter  days  of  our  children, 
when  the  drama  will  teach  to  millions  more  use- 
ful knowledge  in  a  month,  than  is  now  taught 
to  thousands  in  a  year !  For  instance,  how  easy 
would  it  be,  by  representing  in  a  play,  not  merely 
the  argument  of  a  great  question,  but  the  subject 
itself  in  action,  with  the  fatal  consequences,  if 


the  principle  actaating  the  victorious  force  hap. 
pened  to  be  erroneous  ;  how  easy,  I  say,  would  it 
be,  by  such  a  representation,  simultaneously 
made  in  many  places,  to  impress  rapidly  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  millions  the  awful  truth, 
that  the  wellbeing,  ay,  the  social  existence,  of  a 
great  commercial  state,  might  be  destroyed  in  a 
few  years  by  the  operation  of  a  single  law  made 
by  savages  in  silk  stockings,  and  old  ladies  in 
breeches !  How  much  better  would  it  be  to 
witness  such  a  representation,,  than,  for  want  of 
it,  to  see  your  country  covered  with-blood  and  fire, 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  with  poverty  and  crime, 
as  if  with  paving  stones !  But  I  beg  pardon, 
Mr  President :  I  came  to  prattle,  not  to  preach. 
We  are  not  old  enough  yet  for  common  sense  ; 
or,  rather,  we  are  not  poor  enough.  In  my  heart, 
I  believe  there  are,  in  this  country,  thousands  of 
most  respectable  persons,  most  honourable  men, 
who  will  never  be  instructed  till  they  find  wis- 
dom at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  pocket,  or  on  a 
bankrupt  balance-sheet,  or  unproductive  rent- 
roll. 

All  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  said 
against  modem  poetry,  would  fill  a  large  volume  ; 
but,  to  refute  it  all,  we  have  only  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  any  one  of  our  great  modern  poets, 
or  to  recite  almost  any  one  of  the  produc- 
tions of  what  are  called  our  minor  poets.  The 
single  name  of  Coleridge,  who  is  not  one  of  our 
greatest  modems,  or  any  one  of  his  poems,  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  you  have  heard 
the  man  who  alone  seems  alU worthy  to  recite 
the  poems  of  Coleridge  ;  that  man  is  far  away, 
flying  frum  death,  but  with  a  brave  heart:  too 
probably,  you  will  see  his  face  no  more ;  and 
why  shall  I  remind  you  of  him  by  the  infinite 
inferiority  of  my  powers  of  recitation  ?  But 
Pemberton  has  not  uttered  to  you  the  rhymed 
speech  of  NicoU,  or  Bamford,  or  H  emans.  What, 
then,  shall  I  quote  from  Robert  Nicoll  f  Robert 
Nicoll !  who  is  he  ?  Is  he,  then,  already  forgot- 
ten ?  or  did  you  never  hear  of  him  ?  Robert 
Nicoll,  a  poor  man's  son,  soon  after  the  publica. 
tion  of  a  small  volume  of  his  poems,  some  of 
the  finest  ever  written  by  a  mere  youth,  became 
editor  of  The  Leeds  Time*,  the  circulation  of 
which  newspaper  he  nearly  trebled  in  a  few 
months;  but,  in  this  country,  too  frequently, 
"  the  labour  of  the  poor  is  his  life."  Robert 
NicoU  is  another  instance  of  self-sacrifice  to 
duty,  or  rather  to  the  death-struggle  of  com. 
petition,  caused  by  laws  which  limit  the  food  of 
a  nation  whose  numbers  they  cannot  limit.  Un- 
stained and  pure,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
died  Scotland's  second  Burns;  happy  in  this, 
that,  without  having  been  "  a  blasphemer,  « 
persecutor,  and  injurious,"  he  chose,  like  Paul, 
the  right  path ;  and,  when  the  terrible  angel 
said  to  his  youth,  "  Where  te  the  teite  ?  whera 
is  the  eeribe  ?  where  is  the  ditputer  '  Hath 
not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  f" 
he  could  and  did  answer—"  By  the  grace  of  God, 
I  am  what  I  am."  But  "  do  not  the  tears  ran 
down  the  widow's  cheeks  ?  and  is  not  her  cry 
against  them  who  caused  him  to  fail  ?"    Yes ! 
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"  for  it  ia  a  truth  worthf  of  all  •cceptation,"  that 
Robert  Nicoll  ia  another  Tiotim  added  to  the 
hundreds  of  thouiiands  "  who  are  not  dead  but 
gone  before,"  to  bear  true  witness  against  the 
merciless.  What  shall  I  quote  from  him  ?  As 
I  intend  to  devote  a  lecture  to  his  poetry,  his 
meek  and  pure  spirit  will  forgive  me  if  I  recite, 
on  this  oecarion,  (from  memory,  for  I  have  lent 
his  little  book,)  one  of  his  lightest  and  most 
frivolous  pieces,  merely  to  enliven  the  tedium  of 
the  heavy  discourse  to  which  you  have  listened 
with  such  polite  endurance. 

A  LASSIE'S  MEDITATIONS. 

Nae  (WMlheart  bae  I,  though  I  am  not  ilUfanr'd ; 
Bot  then**  onrr*  mony  lanlei,  and  wooen  ire  tcaursd : 
This  oifht  I  the  hale  o'  my  fsrtune  wad  (ie, 
If  every  iaieie  were  married  but  me. 

Then  I  wad  get  plenty  about  me  to  speer ; 
Folk  wadna  be  faihloni  for  beauty  or  (rear ; 
Hearts  broken  in  dozeiii  aronnd  I  should  iee» 
If  every  laaiie  were  married  but  me. 

One  lover  shonld  hae  a'  my  errandi  to  rtni 
Anither  ahonld  tend  me  baith  oot-by  and  in ; 
To  keep  me  good>hnmoured  wad  tak  twa  or  three, 
If  every  Isaaie  were  married  bat  me. 

A  daft  dream  I  dreamed  ;  It  hae  fiided  awa ; 
Naebody  in  pamiug  ere  gies  me  a  ca ; 
Naebody  to  court  me  t  ever  ihall  see, 
Till  every  Jaieie  ia  married  but  me. 

I  have  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  written 
by  an  artisan  of  Oldham,  to  which,  I  believe, 
nothing  equal  can  be  found  in  all  the  plebeian 
authors  of  antiquity,  with  JEsop  at  their  head. 

THE  PASS  OF  DEATH. 

(OV  THE  DEATH  Or  CANNIMO.) 

Bji  Samuel  BamfartL' 

Another*!  gone ! — and  who  comet  next 

or  all  the  loni  of  pride  ? 
And  ia  humanity  perplexed 

Because  this  man  hath  died  ? 
Tke  tont  of  men  did  raise  their  voice ; 

They  cried  in  despair — 
«  We  will  not  come — we  will  not  come. 

While  death  ia  wailing  there." 

Bot  Time  went  forth  and  dragg*d  them  on,        > 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three — 
Nay,  sometimes  thousands  went  as  one, 

So  merdlees  was  he ! 
And  still  they  go,  and  still  they  go. 

The  slave,  the  lord,  the  king  j 
And  disappnr,  like  flakes  of  snow, 

Before  the  sun  of  spring. 

For  Death  stood  in  the  path  of  Tim«^ 

And  slew  them  as  they  came ; 
And  not  a  soul  escapes  his  hand. 

So  certain  it  Ma  aim. 
Tb«  beggar  fell  across  bis  staff; 

The  soldier  on  his  sword  ; 
The  king  tank  down  beneath  his  crown ; 

The  priest  beaide  the  Word. 

And  some  were  hurried  from  the  ball, 

And  tome  came  from  the  play, 
And  aoma  were  cursing  to  the  last, 

And  tome  with  wine  were  gay ; 
And  some  were  plighting  vows  of  love^ 

When  their  very  hearts  were  torn ; 
And  eyes  that  shone  to  bright  at  eve. 

Were  doted  ere  the  mom. 

*  Alto  quoted  from  memory. 


The  bride  came  in  her  wedding  robC) 

But  tliat  did  nought  avail ; 
Her  ruby  lipt  Inm'd  cold  and  blue, 

Her  roty  cheek  grew  pale : 
The  father  left  his  infant  Irood 

Amid  the  W'  rid  to  weep; 
And  the  mother  died,  while  her  babe 

Lay  amilin;  in  Itt  deep. 

And  youth  came  in  the  blnth  of  health, 

And  in  a  moment  fell : 
And  avarice,  grasping  itiU  at  wealth. 

Was  rolled  into  hell: 
And  ate  stood  trembling  at  the  pan, 

And  would  have  tnm'd  again  ; 
Bnt  Time  said,  <'  No  t  'tis  never  so ; 

Thou  canst  not  here  remain.*!  , 

And  one  had  just  attained  to  power, 

Ami  wist  not  he  shonld  die- 
Till  the  arrow  smote  his  stream  of  lifit. 

And  left  the  cistern  dry. 
Another 's  gone!  and  who  comet  next, 

Of  all  the  sons  of  pride  ? 
And  is  humanity  perplex'd, 

Because  this  man  hath  died  ? 

Ha  t,— tlill  they  come,  and  ttiU  they  go. 

And  ttill — there  it  no  end  !— 
The  hungry  grave  is  yawning  get, 

And  who  shall  next  descend  f 
O  will  it  be  a  crowned  head? 

Or  one  of  noble  line  ? 
Or  doth  the  slayer  turn  to  tmilo 

A  life  so  poor  as  mine  ? 

Greece  had  her  Sappho.  England  has  many 
Sapphos.  But  if  all  antiquity  can  .boast  of  a 
poetess  able  to  stand  in  competition  with  any 
one  of  ours,  where  is  she  ?  "  Why  does  she  not 
shew  herself  in  the  ring  f"  I  challenge  the  im- 
pugners  of  modern  poetry  to  quote,  from  any 
ancient  poetess,  an  equal  number  of  lines,  equal 
in  merit  to  those  which  your  sister  Hemans  hag 
written  "  On  the  Crowning  of  the  Dead  Body 
of  Inex  de  Castro."  Fiction,  it  is  true,  can  add 
nothing  to  such  a  subject ;  for  what  imagined 
spectacle  could  be  more  awful  than  that  real 
one  of  the  conscious  murderers  of  an  innocent 
and  beautiful  lady,  compelled  by  her  royal  hus- 
band to  do  homage  to  her  corpse,  and  kiss  her 
lifeless  hand .'  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  none  but  the  inspired  could  ap- 
proach with  impunity,  and  that  our  Felicia  haa 
not  sunk  beneath  its  merit.  I  have  already  re- 
cited a  man's  poem  on  death;  yon  shall  now 
feel  how  differently,  and  with  what  tremendous 
grace,  a  woman't  genius  can  adorn  the  King  of 
Terrors  ;  forgetting  not  that  this  woman  is  not 
an  ancient  classic,  not  a  Roman,  not  of  Greece, 
bat  a  modem,  and  a  Briton. 

THE  -CORONATION  OF  INEZ  DE  CASTRa 

There  was  music  in  the  midnight^ 

From  a  royal  fane  it  roU'd — 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between, 

Sternly  and  slowly  toll'd. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  aky— 

It  bnah'd  the  listener's  breath  { 
For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high-> 

The  lonely  hell  of  Death. 

There  was  harrying,  through  the  midnight— 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  (ell  with  a  muffled  fearfulnetf 

Along  the  shadowy  street ; 
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And  mftU',  Mater,  gmt  their  tread, 

As  it  near'd  the  MtiMter>g*te, 
Whence  a  broad  and  loleiiin  light  WM  thed 
For  the  icene  of  royal  ttate. 

Fall  glowed  the  itrong  red  radiance 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  banopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave ; 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgaoos  gloom ; 
For  nmething  lay  'midst  their  fretted  foU, 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

And  within  that  rich  pavUion, 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sate  silently, 

Midst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 
Her  jewel'd  robes  fell  tlrangtljf  itlil^ 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seem'd  with  no  pulse,  beneath  to  thrill. 

So  stone-like  was  its  rest ! 

Bat  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  duit  below. 
When  the  homing  gold  of  the  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow ! 
Then  died  away  that  haaghty  sound, 

And,  from  the  encircling  band, 
Slept  prince  and  chief,  'midst  the  hush  profonad. 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  pass'd  a  faint  eold  shuddering 

Orer  each. martial  frame, 
As,  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  band. 

Noble  and  leader  came  ? 
Was  not  the  settled  <aspaBt  hirt 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace. 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hair. 

Sit  on  the  pale  still  face  ? 

Death  t  death  I  canst  Ihou  be  lorely 

Unto  the  eye  of  life  ? 
Is  not  the  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife  ? 
It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight  t 

The  crown  upon  that  head. 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaxe  of  light, 

All  gather'd  round  the  dead  ! 

And  beside  her  stood,  in  silence, 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale, 
Atid  white  lipt  rigidly  compresi'd, 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail- 
King  Pedro  !  teilh  a  jealoiu  eye, 

Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  fiower  and  ohiralry. 

To  her,  hit  wurtyr'd  one  I 

Bat  on  the  face  he  look'd  not 

Which  once  his  star  liad  been  ; 
To  erery  form  his  glance  was  tura'd, 

Save  of  the  breathless  queen. 
Though  something,  won  from  the  grare's  embrace, 

or  her  beauty  still  was  there ; 
Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place, 

It  was  not  for  Aim  to  bear. 


Alae  t  the  crown,  the  ietptn> 

The  treasures  of  the  earth. 
And  the  priceless  love  that  pour'd  these  gifts, 

Alike  of  wasted  worth  ! 
The  rites  are  closed — "  Bear  back  the  dead" 

Unto  the  chamber  deep  \ 
Xjay  down  again  the  royal  head. 

Dost  with  the  dost  to  sleep. 

Thel«  is  mofic  on  the  midnight, 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
Ai  the  mourners,  through  the  eoundinf  aillet 

In  dark  procession  go  { 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown. 

And  all  the  rich  array. 
An  borne  to  the  house  of  silence,  dewn 

With  her— iAa<  Queen  iffelay- 

And  tsarlessly,  and  firmly. 

King  Pedro  ltd  the  train  | 
But  hit  face  woe  wrapt  in  hUfoUing  nit. 

When  they  lowered  the  duel  again. 
'Tis  hnsh'd  at  last — the  tomb  abore. 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart— 
Who  call'd  thee  strong  aa  death,  O  lore  i 

Mightitr  thou  wast,  and  art. 

Tears  shed  for  ttie  nnfl>rtanate  do  honour  M 
the  human  heart.  But  at  what,  ladiei,  are  you 
now  weeping  ?  At  mv  recital  of  a  mockerjr  of 
death — most  dreadful  of  realities— or  of  our 
best  affections  ?  At  neither.  No;  far  be  it  from 
me  to  doubt  Don  Pedro's  love  for  his  mlstreis. 
And  as  she  lost  her  life  for  a  ceremony,*  be,  who 
was  himself  but  a  ceremony,  might  very  properly 
resolve  that  in  death,  at  least,  of  that  ceremony, 
she  should  not  be  defrauded.  But,  in  truth,  (oh, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  !)  Hemans,  as  well  aa 
Bamford,  wrote  of  death — not  of  bit  pageants  ; 
and  you  have  heard  the  Lady  and  the  Man  ; 
the  daughter  of  merchants  and  the  brother  of 
artisans.  Neither  of  them,  I  think— although 
"the  verbal  graces  of  Horace"  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know  or  care  to  the  contrary  "  untrans- 
latable"— need  fear  comparison  with  any  an- 
cient lyrist.  Nor  need  the  weavers  blush  for 
their  bard ;  nor,  I  trust,  will  tbe  "  wee  reekit 
de'il"  express  a  contrary  opinion;  for  he  is  a 
real  lord,  whereas  poor  Bamford  is  only  one  of 
nature'*  nobility. 


*  Don  Pedro,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Portngal, 
having  secretly  married  Inez  de Castro,  the  king,  his  fiither, 
who  disliked  the  match,  came,  with  several  noblemen,  in 
tbe  absence  of  Don  Pedro,  to  the  house  when  Inez  ivaa 
concealed,  and  murdered  her.  After  the  death  of  bia 
father,  Don  Pedro  caused  the  body  to  be  disinterred  and 
publicly  crowned  queen  of  Portugal. 


A  LECTURE  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS,  &c.< 


This  lecture,  delivered  to  an  assembly  at  Lincoln, 
has  been  long  enough  before  the  world  to  enable 
us  to  observe  and  judge  of  its  practical  tendencies. 
Mr  Hill  is  the  advocate  of  the  utmost  mitigation, 

*  "  A  Lecture  on  the  Management  of  Lunatic  Asylums," 
&C.  &c.  By  Bobert  Gardiner  Hill,  House-SorgeoB  of  the 
Ijncoln^Ltmatic  Asylum. 


or  rather  the  total  abolition  of  every  specie*  and 
modification  of  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane ;  and  his  ideas  have  been  acted  upon,  in 
the  establishment  which  he  superintends,  with 
success,  which  entitles  his  work  to  the  attention 
of  medical  practitioners,  and  of  (he  humane  of 
all  classes.    It  ii  out  of  plac«  for  vm  to  deacant 
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■foo  the  wanton  emelty,  the  needless  privation, 
tU  caprice,  and  absolute  brutality  of  treatment, 
to  which  manaical  patients  have  been  subjected, 
enn  in  what  are  considered  well-regulated 
tsjrlnmg.  With  these  the  public  are  already 
tslerablf  well-ac<|uainted.  The  evil  is  con- 
feeed  ;  and  we,  therefore,  eome  at  once  to  the 
proposed  remedy.  Every  one  will  agree  that 
die  total  abolition  of  restraint  is  most  desirable. 
Mr  Hill  contends  that  it  is  practicable.  He  has 
Men  the  experiment  fairly  made,  and  proclaims 
it«  complete  efficacy. 

This  subject  is  at  present  doubly  interesting, 
from  the  remarkable  fact  that  Dr  Conolly,  the 
iwv  raperintendent  of  the  large  establishment 
tt  Hanwell,  in  which  Sir  William  Ellis  was  sup- 
posed to  have  carried  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
to  perfection,  has  completely  changed  the  sys- 
t«iii  there,  and  at  once  abolished  all  restraint ; 
ud  this,  as  we  have  been  informed,  after  a  care- 
fol  inspection  of  the  system  now  in  operation  at 
Lincoln.  Mr  tlill  appears  to  have  conceived 
the  humane,  and,  as  we  trust  it  may  proves,  en> 
lightened  scheme  of  abolishing  coercive  remedies, 
aad  every  kind  of  personal  restraint,  soon  after 
he  obtained  the  charge  of  the  asylum,  which  is 
fonr  or  five  years  since.  It  cam6  into  gradual 
•ptration  as  a  system ;  though,  with  many 
fstienta,  be  at  once  adopted  the  new  mode  of 
ti«atment  on  thetr  admission  into  the  hospital. 
Bii  labours  appear  to  have  been  properly  ap- 
fneUied  by  the  directors,  and  some  of  the 
physieianaof  the  place ;  and,  by  both,  his  humane 
iftrts  have  been  strenuously  supported. 

The  main  agents  upon  which  Mr  Hill  relies  in 
huishing  strait-waistcoats,  fetters,  gags,  and 
emy  other  instrument  of  torture  and  restraint,  are 
the  proper  construction  of  the  building  for  the  pur- 
poses intended ;  the  dassifisation  of  the  patients, 
particolarly  by  night ;  and  the  most  vigilant  and 
iaoessant  superintendence  of  well-qualified  at- 
tesdaats:  in  short,  the  substitution  of  moral 
car^  by  kind  and  conscientious  keepers,  for 
*hat  was  formerly  effected  by  scourges,  chains, 
sod  other  coercive  means.  Nothing,  he  argues, 
nvs  ineeasant  watchfulness,  can  prevent  suicide 
lader  any  system ;  and  he  regards  the  personal 
■ftty  of  tbe  patients  as  better  secured  by  his 
ijftUm  than  any  other  ,*  indeed,  his  statistical 
tables  shew  that  suicide  has  scarcely  occurred  in 
the  Lincoln  Asylum  since  restraiut  was  entirely 
•beiiaiied.  To  shew  how  far  moral  influence  has 
triumphed  over  brute  force,  we  select  the  worst 
case  reported  in  the  book,  that  of  a  furious, 
■alignaut,  and  mischievous  maniac.  The  dis- 
ease, in  this  ease,  was  hereditary ;  and  the  patient 
had  pnvkms  attacks,  some  of  them  of  long  con- 
tiaoaaee,  in  which  he  attempted  self-destruction. 
The  latent  malady  was  brought  into  activity  by 
drinking;  and,  shortly  before  Mr  Hill's  ap- 
paitttment  an  aurgeon  to  the  asylum,  this  man, 
a/W  a  oourae  of  hard  drinking,  was  brought  back 
to  the  place  where  he  had  been  formerly  treated, 
•ith  the  caatomary  restraints  imposed  on  furious 
bnatiea.  He  waa  violent  in  the  extreme.  Mr 
HiU  relates: — 


At  tbo  time  of  mjr  appointment  to  the  Aerlan,  he  was 
enflerinf  extremely  from  depreesion  of  epirite :  be  waald 
often  weep  bitterly,  supposinf  that  his  tool  was  for  ever 
lott,  and  that  he  was  doomed  to  anffer  in  hell  Are.  la 
the  month  of  Anfast,  (1836,)  so  bent  did  he  appear  on 
self^Jestmction,  that  I  deemed  It  neeeaaarr  to  eoafiae 
him  to  his  bedstead  for  four  soceeesive  oighte ;  since 
which  time,  althoofh  freqoeniljr  noder  the  iofloeooa  of 
violent  paroarems  of  fkvns;,  be  ha*  not  been  peisonalljr 
restrained  at  all,  the  Dormitory  and  Ni(rhuwatehf  both  of 
which  were  incipiently  broaght  into  operation  within  a 
week  of  the  period  named)  havlDf  tnpeneded  the  use  of 
maaaelei  at  night.  In  May,  1836,  being  soddenlf 
seised  with  one  of  his  most  ootrageona  paroxysms,  he 
brolie  several  pax's  o^  S^- '"  'be  Moderate  PatienU' 
Apartment,  where  he  bed,  previously  to  that  time,  son. 
ducted  himself  in  a  qoiet  and  well-behaved  way.  In 
doine  this,  be  cut  hoth  his  hand  and  wrists,  and  wonnd- 
ed  one  or  two  blood-vaesels :  his  woonds  having  been 
dresssd,  he  waa  removed,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  Be- 
fraetory  PatienU'  Gallery,  where  he  ha*  renuined  over 
since  in  a  state  of  great  mental  excitement,  occasionally 
ottering  the  moot  profane  aad  impious  expressions,  bias, 
pheming  God,  throwing  himself  into  attitudes  of  deSaoee, 
and  threatening  all  aronnd  him  with  immediate  and  dire 
revenge.  During  theea  paroxyema  he  1*  watched  most 
closely  by  tbe  attendants,  who,  however,  do  not  attempt 
to  interfl>re  with  him,  having  found,  by  long  experienea 
that  even  a  word  in  remonstrance  Is  but  adding  ftid  to 
the  fire.  He  ie  loud  and  vodferovs,  and  will  stand,  li»r 
houn  together,  shouting  to  the  walls,  to  the  in**,  and  to 
the  iky,  believing  that  while  eo  engaged  he  U  boUdiog 
castle*,  palaces,  and  churches.  He  waa  employed  for  a 
length  of  time,  in  hi*  Inoid  Intervals,  in  gardeotng,  trtoch- 
ing,  removing  eoll,  (te.,  but  *e  uncertain  wae  his  eon« 
duet  and  demeanour,  that  it  was  nlllmately  considered 
neoeaaary  to  keep  him  altogether  unemployed,  and  to 
watch  him  cloeely.  Yet  even  wUh  this  wan,  fto  eoerettw 
meam  are  used — a  proof  at  once  that  they  may  ao  ht 
be  diapenaed  with.  He  Is  believed  to  be  of  a  cowardly 
diapoaition,  aad  la  to  canaldered  by  the  attendant*.  In 
one  of  his  lucid  interval*  he  Informed  ma  that,  when 
breaking  the  windowa  here,  he  made  no  donbt  he  waa  at 
hi*  own  village  «  playing  away  at  tbe  Bector'e  windem 
as  on  a  former  oecaaion  :"  and  at  the  aame  time  be  ex- 
preaaed  hi*  contrition  for  having  committed  auch  an  error. 
This  indivldoal  i*  of  athletic  form,  attnd*  about  *lx  feet 
two  Inehes  high,  and  ia  of  a  moroee  and  aavage  temper, 
although  exhibiting  frequently  aneh  etiong  mark*  Of 
cowardice— but  cruelty  and  eowaidlcaai*  often  ttraagely 
blended  s— from  hie  youth  ttpWaid*  heha*  everbesa  hasty, 
irritable,  and  vindictive^ 

This  is  not  *  hopeful  ease ;  but  humanity  et- 
ults  to  find  even  this  unhappy  person  in  a  condi- 
tion comparatively  easy,  instead  of  that  in  whieh. 
such  a  patient  mnat  have  been  placed  under 
the  ordinary  system.  Having  dispensed  with  all 
personal  restraint  in  the  most  aggravated  cases 
of  mania,  Mr  Hill  states  that  it  may  be  perti- 
nently demanded  what  mode  of  treatment  do 
you  substitute  for  restraint—"  How  do  you  guarA 
against  accidents  ?"  We  have,  in  a  general  way, 
indicated  the  mode  which  he  adopts ;  and  now 
cite  his  own  words  :— 

The  answer  may  be  summed  up  In  a  fbw  Mirds, 
viz.— o/oMi/ioaitan— iMteA/uinac* — vitiUmt  andmweat- 
ing  attendmnee  by  dag  mnd  bf  night— Mndnett,  Mmpa- 
(ion,  and  attention  to  health,  eUanUntu,  and  ton^ertt 
aad  the  total  abunoe  of  energ  detoription  ef  oUur  wen- 
jM/ion  ojtht  atlendante.  This  treatment,  in  a  pi«ptriy« 
constructed  and  suiuble  building,  with  a  saBelent  aom- 
ber  of  strong  and  active  attendant  a  always  at  tbdr  poet, 
ia  best  cklcuiated  to  restore  the  patient;  and  all  in- 
struments of  coercion  and  torture  are  rendered  abeolotelf 
and  in  every  case  uiineceesary. 

In  order,  howeTcr,  that  this  plan  may  be  undeviatta^y 
pursued,  several  essential  lequieiiei  most  nait*  t-m 
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1.  A  iuttaUe  tmllding  most  be  provided,  in  an  airy 
and  opm  siluation,  with  gronnd  lafficient  for  KTcral. 
coart-ytrdi,  gardens,  and  pleasure-groonde,  commandiuf 
(if  ponibie)  a  pleaaing  and  extentive  proapect. 

2.  Tliere  muit  be  a  proper  claoification  of  the  patients, 
more  e>peoially  by  night. 

3.  There  mnit  Im  alio  a  snfficient  number  of  itronj, 
tall,  and  actire  attendants,  whoie  remuneration  muit  be 
inch  ai  to  tecnre  penoni  of  good  character,  and  ateady 
principle,  to  ondertalte  their  ardnoui  dotiei.    And 

A.  The  Honse-Sorgeon  matt  ezoerdie  an  unremitting 
control  and  inspection,  in  order  that  the  plan  may  never, 
under  any  circumstances  wbaterer,  be  deviated  from  in 
the  tllghrest  decree. 

I  ft  2.  The  nature  of  the  Building  required  will  be 
best  understood  from  a  view  of  the  Classification,  which 
renders  a  proper  number  of  Apartments,  Dormitorira, 
Galleriea,  and  Court-yards,  unavoidably  necessary.  The 
{bliowing  is  a  view  of  the  Classification  adopted  in  our 
Asylum. 

Degrees  of  Rank — Three, — according  to  the  psymenti 
made :— viz.,  Firtt,  Second  Third. 

Classes  of  Insanity — ^Three ; — viz.,  ConvaletcaU  and 
Orderly,  Moderate,  Diiordtrly. 

The  Day  apartments  consist  of  fourteen  sitting-rooms, 
six  galleriei,  and  six  dining-roomi. 

The  Convalescent  and  Orderlr,  and  the  Moderate  of  the 
first  Ranit,  have  front  rooms  in  thecentrepart  of  the  House. 

The  Convalescent  and  Orderly  of  the  second  and  third 
Banltii  have  front  room*  at  the  extremities  of  the  east  and 
west  Wings. 

The  Moderate  Patients  of  the  second  and  third  Ranks 
have  thense  of  Galleries  and  Sitting-rooms  in  the  front, 
on  the  ground  and  first  floors ; — these  Oalleries  and  Sit- 
ting-rooms have  a  southern  aspect. 

The  Disorderly  of  the  Three  Ranks  have  the  nse  of 
Galleries  and  Sittinr-rooms  which  project  northward 
from  the  back  of  the  Wings,  and  hare  eastern  and  western 
aspects  respectively. 

The  patients  of  the  Three  Ranks  have  at  all  times 
access  to  the  Courts,  and  the  Convalescent  and  Orderly, 
and  the  Moderate  are  allowed  for  many  hours  daring  the 
day  to  take  exercise  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Esublish- 
ment.  As  an  indulgence,  the  quieter  patients  are  allowed 
occasionally  to  accompany  the  porter  and  attendants  into 
the  town ; — i,  e.  one  or  two  at  a  time :— occasionally  as 
many  as  six  females  have  gone  out  together  into  the  fields. 

The  night  apartments  consist  of  two  Open  Galleries  or 
•Dormitories,  containing  eighteen  beds  each; — two  Watch, 
rooms  adjoining  the  Dormitories,  with  eight  beds  each  ;— . 
also  four  rooms,  with  two  lieds  each  ; —  four  rooms,  with 
three  beds  each ; — and  forty-eight  rooms,  with  one  bed  each : 
.-besides  the  above  there  are  two  Infii-maries  for  the  first 
and  second  Rank  Patients,  each  containing  thiee  beds. 

The  long  Dormitories  are  used  for  the  patients  disposed 
to  self-destruction : — the  beds  in  the  Watch.rooms  to 
those  who  destroy  hedclpthing,  and  to  the  epileptics ; — 
the  rooms  containing  two  and  three  beds  each,  to  the 
harmless  and  convalescent,  and  the  single  bedded  rooms 
to  the  harmless,  the  noisy,  the  violent,  or  the  insensi. 
ble.» 

The  greatest  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  is  ob- 
served. The  patients  have  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  on 
admission  :  afterwards  once  in  three  weeks,  and  oftener 
if  necessary :  their  feet  are  washed  and  their  heads  dry- 
cleaned  once  a  week,  and  their  hands  and  faces  daily  : 

their  body-Unen  is  changed  twice  a-week ; — their  bed-linen 
race  in  three  weeks. 

*  Recent  observation  has  convinced  me  that  if  Dormi- 
tories could  be  provided  for  the  Insensible  patients  also 
(those,  I  mean,  who  do  not  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature,) 
leiM  Night-tealdut,  such  might  speedily  be  restored  to 
habits  of  cleanliness.  This  plan  has  been  attended  with 
the.  happiest  effects  in  some  late  instances :  and  indeed  we 
have  now  few  patients  who  are  dirty  in  the  daytime,  why 
then  in  the  night  t  Simply  becanse  they  can  be  attended 
to  only  in  the  daytime,  and  if  this  attendance  could  be 
given  also  in  the  night,  cleanliness  and  self.contro}  would 
speedily  supervene.  I 


They  have  always  water  aeoesdble  in  the  galloia  and 
sitting-rooms,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  fbr  then  te 
suffpr  from  thirst. 

The  house  is  well  ventilated.  .  '.  .  .  It  Bay  b« 
proper  to  add,  that  the  apartments  are  nqw  warmed  byopea 
fires,*  by  which  any  nnwholesome  tendency,  (ss  well  ta 
the  expense,)  of  heated  air-flues,  is  avoided.  The.intn. 
dnction  of  sash  doors  is  another  excellent  feature  of  thii 
Institution ;  for  which,  with  his  other  valuable  improve- 
ments, too  great  thanks  cannot  be  given  to  Dr  Chsrles- 
worth,  our  senior  physician.  Some  expedient  is  atill 
required  for  the  separation  of  the  noisy  from  tbe  qeiet 
at  night.  I  hare  long  seen  the  necessity  of  this  at  Lin- 
coln: these  individuals  must  do  considerable  miscbitf  to 
the  others,  and  impede  their  return  to  a  state  of  sanity. 

3.  A  sufficient  number  of  tali,  strong,  and  active  st- 
tendants,  is  absolutely  "necessary.  The  system  of  ireuli. 
fulness  is  one  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  They 
must  not  be  employed  in  any  other  way — their  whole 
time  and  attention  must  be  occupied  with  tbeir  cbargb 
They  must  not  be  frequently  changed— a  change  thooli 
never  be  made  without  actual  necessity.  They  mtat  be 
well  remunerated,  in  order  to  aecnre  persons  of  character 
and  of  trust.  They  must  not  speak  angrily  to  the  pa- 
tients ;  nevertheless,  they  must  be  firm  and  deteimintd 
in  their  demeanour  towards  them.  An  attendant  ooght 
on  no  occasion  to  have  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  pa- 
tients under  his  care.  The  same  number  of  violent 
patients  will  require  at  least  two  to  observe  tbem.  Tlie 
laws  of  France  assign  one  keeper  to  every  ten  patients. 

Neither  the  patients  nor  attendants  should  be  supplied 
with  fermented  liquors  :  such  allowances  have  been  ftinnd 
to  engender  strifes  and  contests  amongst  the  farmer,  aad 
with  the  latter  habits  of  intemperance,  materially  afiiKt- 
ing  tbe  good  order  of  the  Establishment  la  special 
cases  where  stimulants  may  be  required,  the  faculty  have 
power  to  order  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  medicine  b  af  little 
avail,  except  (of  course)  when  they  arc  aultcring  alsa 
from  other  diseases,  to  which  lunatics  as  well  as  sane 
persons  are  liable.  Moral  treatment,  vrilk  a  trans  <•  »• 
duce  habile  of  self-control,  ie  ail  and  everything.  I  have 
spoken  of  classification  and  watchfulness;  but  these 
things  are  done  by  their  guardians,  and  have  little  er  so 
reference  to  their  feelings;  for  they  should,  if  possible, 
be  watched,  without  leading  them  to  suppose  tlial  tbey 
are  suspected  of  anything  improper  or  injurionat  Bat 
occupation  and  kindness  have  especial  rcfierenee  to  the 
patient ;  and  their  object  is  (as  I  have  stated)  to  induce 
habits  of  self-control  and  cleanliness,  which  qualities  ate 
both  essential  to  recovery,  and  yet  cannot  possibly  be  at- 
tained unto  by  a  patient  umler  restraint  Out-door  em- 
ployments, with  moderate  exercise — cheerfiil  society— 
the  occasional  presence  of  fHends,  amd  even  of  vintert — 
healthy  recreations  and  amusements — the  enjoyment  of 
the  sweet  music  of  spring,  of  a  calm  summer  evenings 
the.care  of  a  garden,  or  a  shrubbery,  or  the  cultivaticai 
of  tare  and  choice  flowers — all  unite  in  producing  a 
healthy  tone,  and  giving  nerve  and  vigour  to  the  shat- 
tered mind.  No  patient  should  be  compelled  to  work  in 
any  way  :  bat  many  of  them,  both  males  and  females, 
will  voluntarily  make  themselves  useful  and  be  indae- 
triotu ;  and  in  many  cases  their  services  are  vary  valo. 
able.  Sedentary  employments  are  not  good.  The 
offices  of  religion  have  a  soothing  and  fitvourable  cAct  lai 
many  : — I  have  found  the  use  of  evening  service,  and  the 
calm  and  sober  strain  of  piety  which  pervades  tlie  Li- 
turgy, to  be  well  adapted  to  these  unfortunau  beings. 
Religions  excitement  of  the  fiselinp  is  always  bad,  aad 
baa  brought  a  great  number  of  patients  to  this,  as  mtlat 
to  every  other  Asyltmi.     A  patient  should  never  be  lo^ 

*  The  fireplaces,  however,  are  protected  hj  a  stroiig 
iron  guard,  lined  with  flne  wire- work,  which  prevcoit 
tbe  introduction  of  a  stick  or  other  oombmtikle  by  tbe 
patients. 

f  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  patient  should  be 
aware  that  he  is  obeerved  though  not  eiupreted  ef  wrong : 
and  aware  also  that  the  person  who  observes  him  is 
powerful  enough  to  control  him. 
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rifM.  "  P««r  ii  known,  by  thoie  who  have  (todiod  lh« 
ftelinp  nnder  which  wlMettruction  is  attempted,  to  be 
one  of  it«  mott  frequent  caoeee.  Strange  to  say,  the  ap- 
prehension of  death  itself  leads  to  this  act,  '  It  would 
■eem,'  says  Dr  Reid,  <  as  if  they  mshed  into  the  arms 
of  death  in  order  to  shield  themselres  from  the  terror  of 
hi*  coantenanoe.' "  Their  feelings  should  be  consulted 
u  fir  as  poasible : — the  bath  of  surprise,  the  rotatory 
chair,  and  all  such  devices  cannot  have  a  good  effect. 

Undirided  personal  at'eution  towards  the  patients  is 
now  altogether  substituted  in  this  Establishment  for  the 
nse  of  Instruments.  During  the  last  year,  there  were 
bat  tbr««  instances  of  Restraint,  and  those  amongst  the 
ftmalea;  arising  entirely  (torn  the  unfinished  and 
crowded  state  of  the  House,  as  did  the  two  on  the  male 
side  during  the  preceding  year.  When  appointed  House* 
Sorgeon,  I  confess  I  was  but  inexperienced  ;  for,  on  find- 
ing palienti  under  restraint  I  kept  them  so,  merely  be- 
eanse  the  attendants  wished  me  so  to  do.  Had  their 
wiihe*  alone  been  consulted,  no  doubt  such  treatment 
would  have  continued  to  the  present  time ;  but  I  soon  ob> 
senred  that  the  wi«h  on  their  part  was  a  mere  pretext  for 
idleness,  and  a  short  time  subsequent  to  this,  I  refused 
altogether  to  comply  with  their  requests.  Matters  went 
on  pretty  well  for  three  months  ;  when  the  calls  for  re. 
stiaint  appeared  so  urgent,  that  I  was  induced  to  give 
way,  and  again  the  inmates  were  treated  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple. This  was  kept  up  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which 
time  I  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  patients,  and  ob- 
served frequently  ai>d  assidaonaly  the  conduct  of  the 
attendants  towards  them.  At  length  I  felt  convinced 
there  was  little  occasion  for  the  restraint,  and  resolved 
within  myself  to  discontinue  its  use  altogether.  With 
this  determination,  I  set  at  liberty  those  that  were  actu- 
ally coercad ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  have  had 
no  ooaasion  to  resort  to  such  meaures,  except  in  a  few 
instances  which  arose,  as  I  have  before  stated,  from  the 
unfinished  and  too  crowded  state  of  the  Establishuient. 
For  awhile  after  this,  I  was  frequently  applied  to  for 
Restraiut,  but  on  each  occasion  I  hare  refused  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unnecessary,  having  first  visited  the 
patient,  and  inquired  into  the  circumstances.  Thus  it 
appeara,  that  unless  a  Superintendent  himself  actually 
inspects  the  whole,  and  sees  that  his  directions  are  accu- 
rately observed,  he  may  be  imposed  upon,  and  the  palienti 
(xpuaed  to  unnecessary  severity. 

Wherever  Restraint  may  Income  necessary,  oteing  to 
A«  impetfeet  adaptation  of  the  Building,  or  to  a  want 
ttfrnffietent  attendantt,  the  most  simple  means  should  be 
selected.  On  such  an  occasion,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
constraint  which  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  seclusion 
in  a  darkened  room.  In  this  Asylum  when  a  patient 
miscoflducts  himself,  he  is  immediately  removed  to  the 
Befraetory  Patients'  Gallery,  where  he  remains  until  he 
has  pledged  himself  that  his  future  conduct  shall  be  more 
orderly.  Thia  is  the  only  method  I  employ  to  induce 
kabits  of  self-control.  A  maniac  i$  ttldom  known  to 
brtakUiutrd. 

Violent  ease*  would  be  extremely  rare  in  all  Asylums, 
if  the  no-restraint  system  were  generally  adopted  :  as 
wmUd  Suicides  also,  if,  in  conjunction  with  the  above, 
Dormitories  and  Night-watches  were  established ;  but  to 
diapcnse  with  Restraint  altogether  such  must  be  the 
caae,  or  the  attempt  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
daogar.  Without  the  Dormitories  and  Night-watches  It 
wooid  b«  necessary  to  restrain  such  as  exhibited  a  ten- 
4rBey  lo  aoieide.  Under  this  system,  i. «.,  the  no-restraint 
■yiten,  casea  of  Inaenribiliiy  to  natural  calls  would  be 
seMom  met  with  :  to  ensure  the  non-existence  of  such 
,  the  individoais  niut  b«  removed  from  their  own 
I  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  malady,  or  as  soon 
afterwards  as  is  practicable  t  before  such  habits  have 
kcm  induced  by  the  use  of  the  strait-waistcoat  or  other 
iaatraments  whlchconfine  the  fingers,  and  thus  disable  the 
falient  fhim  assisting  himself  on  natural  occasions. 
I  forgot  to  mention,  when  speaking  of  the  Watch-room, 
>  we  have  a  Clock  fixed  in  ibis  room  which  shews  each 
I  that  the  Watchman  has  been  off  duty.  Should  he 
I  aven  a  quarter  of  an  hour  daring  the  night,  it  is 
1  ant  on  the  Clock  :-.the  Watchman  if  therefore 


compelled  to  be  watchful.  By  this  means,  the  system  of 
watching  has  been  properly  cairied  into  effect.  This 
Clock  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  contrivances  you  can 
imagine,  and  eiuure*  watchfulness  completely. 

This  is  a  long  extract ;  but  its  vast  importantse 
will  bear  it  out ;  and  we  only  regret  that  we 
<»nnot  follow  Mr  Hill,  in  his  demolition  of  the 
obstacles  presented  to  the  adoption  of  his  system  ; 
nor  at  all  advert  to  the  statistical  tables,  con- 
structed with  great  pains  and  care,  by  which  he 
supports  it. 

Prior  to  Mr  Hill's  appointment,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  in  the  Lincoln  Asylum.  We 
find  an  excellent  letter,  from  Dr  Charlesworth, 
of  date  1828,  inculcating  the  absolute  necessity 
of  publicity,  and  the  continual  and  strict  inspec- 
tion of  every  department  of  the  establishment, 
and  of  every  patient  in  it.  He  would  have  it  as 
open  to  strangers  as  to  the  govermirs  and  regu- 
lar visiters ;  and  alleges  truly,  that  proper  offi- 
cials will  rather  court  than  shun  inspection,  feel, 
ing  pride  in  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  kind 
treatment  which  must  be-visible  to  every  intelli- 
gent observer.  In  the  year  1899,  the  use  of  the 
strait-waistcoat  was  forbidden,  save  when  ex- 
pressly directed  by  a  written  order  from  the 
visiting  physician  of  the  month ;  and  the  direc- 
tor was  ordered  to  keep  a  journal,  in  which  daily 
entries  should  be  made  of  everyact  of  severity  and 
restraint  used  in  the  institution  ;  which  journal 
was  to  be  examined  weekly  by  the  Board :  in 
short,  the  Establishment  was  keeping  pace  in 
improvement  with  the  best  managed  of  the  pe- 
riod ;  and  it  now,  chiefly  from  the  zeal  and  in- 
telligence of  the  house-surgeon,  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead.  From  the  date  of  Mr  Hill's  ap. 
pointment,  we  find  the  regular  reports  of  the 
visiters  becoming  more  and  more  commendatory. 
Our  few  excerpts  from  these  reports,  are  of  value 
in  themselves,  and  are  but  indirectly  compli- 
mentary to  the  house-surgeon : — 

April  18,  1838. — The  House-Surgeon  Infbrms  me  that 
out  of  twenty-nine  patieats  who  have  been  brought  [to 
the  Asylum]  since  the  time  of  his  appointment,  inscTu 
tible  to  the  oallt  qf  nature,  from  the  previotu  use  of  tho 
strait-waistcoat,  nineteen  have  been  restored  to  habits  of 
cleanlinees. 

E.  P.  Chaklssworth, 
[Attending  Physician.] 

June  3- In  the  short  space  of  time  sincejl  left  ■ 

yesterday  raving  and  blaspheming,  and  disposed  to  injure 
those  about  her,  if  she  had  been  left  unwatched,  she  haa 
become  quiet  and  tractable,  having  been  subjected  only 
to  close  and  careful  observation  ftmn  the  Attend, 
ants,  and  to  no  other  description  of  restraint,  nor  to 
seclusion. 

E.  P,  CHAXLxawpnTB. 
[Attending  Physician,] 

July  31 I  have  observed,  with  much  satisfaction,  the 

wholesome  and  agreeable  influence  upon  the  patients,  of 
the  fires  kept  up  in  their  sitting-rooms,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  present  month  of  July,  which  has  been 
unusually  cold.  The  languid  state  of  the  circulation 
of  the  generality  of  Lunatics,  and  their  indisposition  to. 
wards  active  movement,  conspire  to  keep  the  tempemtnre 
of  their  bodies  below  the  natural  and  healthy  standard  { 
and  render  an  extraorditutry  supply  of  arlifloial  warmth 
especially  necessaiy  for  them. 

The  striking  quietness,  gentleness,  and  docility  of  the 
inmates  of  this  Institution,  may  not  unreasonably  be  at- 
tributed to  tha  extraordinary  attention  paid  to  their  com. 
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ferti,  Mfl  the  «*n  takot  to  fnmm  th«m  from  eauMt 
of  anDojance  and  irritation.  In  proof  of  this  may  Iw 
qnoled  tlie  peaceable  and  placid  demeanour  of  the  Fe. 
male  patienia  in  their  roomy  neir  north  Qallery,  a« 
compared  with  their  prerioai  rlolent  and  restlau  de> 
meanonr  wken  arowdad  tofatber  in  their  former  unall 
apartmrnt. 

£•  P>  Crableswobtb, 
[Attendint  Phystdan.] 

A  rammarj  of  the  tables  shews  the  cases  im. 
agined  to  require  restraint,  in  the  years  1830, 
31,  SS,  and  1833,  to  have  been  coasidersbly  above 
half  of  the  whole  inmates  of  the  establishment ; 
while,  in  subseqaent  years,  the  nnmbers  re- 
strained decline  to  a  fourth ;  and  in  1837,thela8t 
year  specified,  there  were  only  two  patients  re- 
strained, one  of  them  twice— or  three  instances 
in  all,  in  the  whole  year,  and  those  of  only  twenty, 
eight  hours'  duration, or  nine  hours  each;  and  this 
out  of  130  patients;  one  of  them  probably  the  vio- 
lent maniac  whose  case  we  have  given.  The  aver- 
age of  cures  in  the  Lincoln  Asylum  is  not  high, 
compared  with  what  are  alleged  in  other  asylums ; 
but  the  average  mortality  is  much  less.  This 
we  eonsider  a  fact  worthy  of  attention.  There 
may  be  mistalces  about  cures;  there  can  he  none 
about  deaths. 

We  wish  that  we  were  able  to  report  upon 
Dr  ConoUy's  grand  experiment  at  Hanwell ;  but 
the  result  must  soon  be  promulgated,  at  least 
partially.  A  revolution  so  sudden  and  sweep- 
ing, as  setting  800  lunatic  patients  free  from 
every  species  of  personal  restraint  in  one  day, 
may,  at  the  outset,  be  attended  with  partial 
failure.    Preparatory  measures  could  not  have 


been  so  well  matured  at  Hanwell  aa  at  Lineoln, 
where  the  change  was  more  gradually  introduced. 
But  not  for  partial  failure,  if  it  should  occur ; 
not  for  partial  nor  for  repeated  failure,  are  we 
to  lose  sight  of  a  principle  always  dear  to  hu-> 
manity,  and  now  to  a  remarkable  extent  sanc- 
tioned by  science  and  actual  experiment.  The 
outcry  against  loosening  the  bonds  of  madmen, 
is  much  on  a  par  i^ith  that  which  protested 
against  the  insanity  of  entrusting  negro  slaves 
with  the  natural  rights  of  men,  or  teaching  boys 
to  read  without  birch ;  and  will,  we  hope,  be 
treated  as  equally  senseless.  What  has  been 
successfully  tried  at  Lincoln,  may  be  repeated  in 
every  place  where  the  same  enlightened  and 
benevolent  seal  presides  and  acts.  The  con- 
dition of  the  insane  is  sufficiently  pitiable,  with- 
out the  frightful  aggravations  of  their  calamity, 
occasioned  by  the  improper  treatment  in  mad- 
houses, which  prolongs  their  misery,  and  retards 
their  cure. 

To  Mr  Hill  we  heartily  give  the  praise  due,  for 
his  persevering  exertions  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. We  hope  that  others,  emulating  his  enns- 
ple,  may  find  fancied  obstacles  vanishing  befbre 
them,  as  he  has  done.  He  seems  to  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  had,  in  bis  own  locality,  no 
professional  prejudice  to  contend  with ;  and  has, 
on  the  contrary,  been  cordially  supported,  both 
by  the  professional  and  unprofessional  gentlemen 
to  whom  be  is  responsible  for  his  management  of 
the  asylum.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  same 
results  would  follow,  were  other  house-surgeona 
to  display  the  same  zeal  and  Intelligence^ 


OTHURIEL,  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  BY  THOMAS  AIRD. 


War  the  author  of  this  ample  volume  of  ge- 
nuine poetry  has  given  pre-eminence  to  Othuriel, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  guess ;  though  we  venture 
to  predict,  that  it  will  not  be  so  generally  popu- 
lar as  the  ChrUtian  Bride,  a  romantic  metrical 
tale  of  old  Rome  and  older  Caledonia ;  nor  can 
we  think  it  nearly  so  exquisite  a  poetical  con. 
ception  as  the  poem  of  Nebuchadnegxar,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dramatic  poems  in  the  collection. 
Of  0<6urte/,  the  interest  is  deeply  tragic ;  and 
there  is  more  of  intricacy  in  the  fable,  and  of  in' 
ddent  in  its  developement,  than  in  the  other 
poems.  Hence,  probably,  the  author's  prefbrence ; 
if,  after  nil,  the  mere  circumstance  of  precedence 
and  title  prove  a  preference. 

Were  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  made  the  subject 
of  an  epic,  Othuriel  might  form  an  appropriate 
episode,  or  secondary  plot.  Canto  I.  opens  with 
the  young  hero,  Othuriel,  by  birth  a  Jew,  and 
goaded  into  being  a  traitor  to  his  native  country, 
leading  on  the  Roman  soldiers  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  towards  Idumea,  to  relieve  Vespa- 
sian. On  the  march,  he  encounters  his  detested 
foe  Manasseh,  who  had  driven  him  upon  the  des- 
perate measure  of  deserting  the  national  cause. 
A  fierce  personal  eombat  ensues ;  and  Manasseh 


is  killed,  and  his  young  assailant  desperately 
wounded.  By  the  orders  of  Joanna,  a  Hebrew 
maiden  living  under  the  roof  of  Manasseh,  and 
formerly  betrothed  to  Othuriel,  he  is  carried  from 
the  field  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  is  care^ 
fully  attended  by  Tamar,  a  little  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  his  fallen  foe.  Until  months  after- 
wards— when  fully  recovered,  he  has  taken  the 
way  to  Titus — Joanna  does  iiot  reveal  herself  to 
her  lover,  which  she  does  suddenly  by  the  waf, 
on  which  she  acts  as  his  guide. 

Vailed,  indccloth-eladi  ihe  paneed,  her  lifted  tM 

Revealed  Joanna,  beaotifol  liut  pale ; 

Northward  she  pointed  : — "  Lol"  she  said,  "  thy  way 

To  Zion  Hill  throa|hout  the  aatnmnai  day  I 

On  to  Jerusalem  straight  I  there  let  thy  lutod, 

Bed  with  thy  country's  blood,  upsnatch  a  brand. 

Hurl  the  swift  fire,  her  sainted  citadel 

Strike,  down  her  arches,  down  her  Templa  fdl ; 

Then  come  befbre  me,  there  declare,  at  laa^ 

Thon  well  in  all  hast  justified  the  past  I" 

"  Be  mine  to  follow  to  its  ntmoit  boand 
Thy  scornful  (oidance,  /ion  to  confound  t 
ir  of  my  will,  my  power,  yon  still  demand 
K  pledfe— Manasseh  perished  by  this  band  i 
Mine  was  the  blow"— — 

"  But  mine  to  mourn  the  dssd, 
For  was  ha  not  a  fbtber  ia  my  need  t 
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F«r  WM  aoi  ill*  iih !  Mv  hii  widowed  wif»— 
Mon  thsn  k  mother  to  1117  orphan  life 
Aiof^  ?     Great  in  war,  with  patiiot  haite 
He  left  Jemsalem  where  hit  power  was  placed 
Hi|<»ft)  disdaining  power,  that  he  might  dwell 
la  aaiir*  Jndah  and  her  enemiei  quell ; 
Aad  I,  hii  daughter,  there  waa  doomed  to  le* 
Hlf  manlf  bodj  gaihed  bj  thee — oh !  thee  V* 

"  But  hear  me  now  I    But  I  had  laTage  came  ! 
Who  made  me  what  I  am  from  what  I  wai  ? 
Did  I  not  braTeljr  fight?  from  dajr  to  day 
Tk*  iMi  of  Zioa  did  I  fail  to  ilay  ? 
I  iaw,  and  lored  thee  well ;  bj  thee  beloved, 
How  burned  my  heart  to  be  in  deeds  approved 
Of  greater  wars,  to  win  a  name  of  pride, 
That  I  might  put  it  on  mj  virgin  bride  I 
Jodge  me,  juat  maid !     Hell  and  her  PowMi  of  I 
8»t  forth  a  Kora  of  lies  to  blast  my  name  1 
Tbey  called  me  traitor  I     Ha  I  against  me  rOM 
Manasseh,  fbremott  of  my  envious  foes ; 
He  led  that  hoet  of  ilea :  Faction  and  Hate 
Onr  Council  ruled,  and  drove  rae  from  the  State  t 
Tbey  dnv*  ma  ibrth  I    On  the  fint  mountain's  brow 
I  liMlt  against  them,  and  I  vowed  a  vow  i 
To  Rome  I  sped ;  I  sought  and  found  a  friend 
In  Titus,  power  unto  my  wrath  to  lend ; 
Fired  him  with  lutt  of  fame  ;  beyond  my  oath, 
Jcnaalem  raied  shall  glorify  us  both.** 

Othuriel  thus.    Joanna  deeply  sighed> 
Bnt  with  heroic  dignity  replied : — 
"  Too  late  I  heard  thy  wrongs.    Bntbewejut 
nist  to  thy  noble  enemy  in  the  dust : 
I  liaoed  the  plot ;  thou  by  a  rival  mean 
Traduced,  Manasseh  only  rash  had  been  | 
Without  reserve  the  iojustice  he  confened. 
Straight  to  the  Council  went,  and  there  thy  name  re- 

drciaed. 
Still  grant  thee  harshly  used — and  wert  thou  not?— . 
Most  then  thy  sacred  country  be  forgot  ? 
Patience  magnanimous,  the  lofty  right 
To  serve  that  country  in  her  own  despite, 
0 !  silent  deeds,  why  do  you  not  with  these 
Thy  fbet  beat  vanquish,  best  thy  spirit  please ; 
What  than  ?     Nay  try  it,  tremble,  and  declare 
Such  wrath  •■  thine  but  finds  its  uiumph*  air. 

Tbe  eloquent  and  patriotic  dissuagion*,  and  the 
pathetic  appeal!  of  the  maiden,  are  made  in  vain. 
Othiuiel,  bound  hj  hie  tow  to  the  generous 
Beman  Emperor,  jet  cherishing  a  secret  plan  of 
reconciling  his  conflicting  duties  with  his  affec> 
tioBi,  aete  his  face  against  the  city  of  his  fathers. 
Canto  III.  opens  with  a  fine  description  of  the 
deep  twilight  repose  of  the  city  about  to  be  as- 
saulted, which  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
tumult  and  fury,  and  every  horrible  circumstance 
of  the  midnight  attaclc.  Foremost  in  the  im- 
minent deadly  breach  is  Othuriel,  on  whom  the 
deepening  interest  of  the  poem  gradually  con- 
centratM. 

From  the  van 
Swerviaf  he  dashed,  upwards  he  widely  ran 
To  pierce  their  flank,  to  turn  and  drive  the  foe 
Down  on  the  waste  that  met  them  from  Itelow. 
Joanna  stood  before  him  !     Kneeling  down, 
He  prayed  to  guard  her  from  that  fated  town. 
But,  «  No,"  ahe  said,  "  whate'er  Maromne'i  fltte, 
fia  mine «  as  mine  has  I>een  her  good  estate. 
Woold  She  be  aatcd  by  thee  ?    Would  she  by  night 
Steue  ber  safety  by  a  stealthy  flight,— 
I«tt  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  duty  high 
She  deema  with  straitened  Judah  is  to  die, 
Where  site  can  do  no  more  1  at  least  to  fhsw 
A  brave  tx^tafU,  ftaring  not  tbe  foe  ? 
Bat  yet  for  bar  I  dare  not  now  refrain 
Thr  flqr— ae,  thy  gratituds  to  gain  1 
Say,  wilt  tbon  bslp  w?  Swsart  yon  swear  ?—Ti<  wtf. 


The  solemn  engagement  made  by  Othurid  «M 
to  fetch  Temar  from  the  country,  to  her  mother, 
in  the  besieged  city,  whence  she  disdains  to  fly ; 
and  where,  languishing  in  sickness,  she  pine*  for 
her  only  child.  The  scene  of  desolation  and  oar. 
nage  seen  around  the  beleaguered  city,  is  again 
finely  contrasted  with  the  sweet  and  peaceful 
morning  landscapes  through  which  the  young 
warrior  rides  to  the  rural  dwelling  of  Esther, 
the  old  nurse  with  whom  Tamar  sojourns.  From 
an  amulet  worn  by  Othuriel,  the  ancient  domestic 
discovers  that  he  is  the  long.lost,  firsUborn  of 
Manasseh,  and  Maromne,  and  he  knows  himself 
a  parricide !  He  now  eondueta  his  new.found 
sister,  the  little,  gentle  Tamar,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  obtaine  admission  within  the  walls  by  means 
previoasly  concerted  with  Joanna.  To  her  and 
his  heroic  mother,  who,  nobly  surmounting  pei^ 
sonal  sttferings,  feel  only  the  afflictions  of  ZIon, 
he  reveals  the  secret  of  his  birth,  which  they  tis6 
as  new  argument  to  withdraw  him  frdm  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  bring 
him  back  to  the  banner  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  scene  is  highly  wrought  ;  and  when  Othu> 
riel^  thus  severely  tried,  refuses  to  swerve  from 
his  vo*ed  fidelity  to  Titus,  he  finds  himself  the 
prisoner  of  his  patriotic  mother,  chained  to  a 
pillar  in  a  vaulted  apartment  of  her  dwelling. 
She  and  Joanna  avoid  him,  but  the  little  Tamar 
is  still  his  ministering  spirit.    Their  daily  or 
nightly  interviews  and  oonversationa  are  very 
sweetly  painted.    The  city  was  now   famine- 
stlricken )  the  Bufferings  of  the  besieged  became 
extreme }  and  Maromne,  entering  the  vault  at 
midnight,  ravenously  seizes  on  the  bread  placed 
by  Tamar  near  tbe  pillar,  as  probably  the  last 
food  which  she  could  bring  to  her  captive  bro- 
ther, and  which  she  had  taken  from  her  own 
famishing  lips.     On  perceiving  that  her  son  ii 
awake,  higher  feelings    conquer  the  sharpMt 
panga  of  hunger  in  the  heroic  mother. 
She  ihmnit  with  startled  pride ;  with  sirildcn  cheek 
Shrieking  she  turned  1  she  sunk  upon  hii  neek, 
With  passionate  vehemence  kissed  him  (  iabbln|i  lay 
Within  bis  arms;  and  there  she  swooned  away. 
With  holy  care  Othuriel  held  her  head 
Till,  soon  reviving,  fltint  to  him  she  said  I— • 
"  My  ion  hai  vanquiihed  me  I  'lit  now  eoofeSSSd 
Beyond  them  all  1  love  him  far  the  best. 
My  loet !  my  dearly  found  I  come  near  my  hiart 
And  uU  me  ail,  (br  thou  in  trouble  art 
Speak  to  thy  mother  I  well,  thou  canst  net  be 
But  ill  indied  I     Yea,  I  bavt  rained  thss  | 
Have  kept  thee  here. 

Maromile  leaves  ber  son  only  to  atteinpt  ts 
save  him,  and  Joanna  enters  bearing  a  sword  j 
releases  him  from  the  chain,  and  places  the 
weapon  in  his  hands,  exclaiining— • 
«  Our  Temple's  burnt  I    Bent  on  our  Upper  Tewni 
Hark  I  hew  the  Romans  beat  oar  last  defences  down  I 
High  streami  upon  our  palace  to  the  bVeese 
The  glorioui  Iraiioer  of  the  Maccabeei, 
Railed  by  your  mother.  Forth  she  rushed : — <Thls  nlgbt,' 
She  cried,  •  I'U  lave  you,  fbr  you  all  J'U  flght.* 
Hsste— follow— win  her  back." 

.  *  .  .  .  . 

But,  lo  the  wail  embattled !    High  and  far 
Maromne'i  ipear  led  on  tbe  Hebrew  war. 
Othuriel  law,  and  swift  to  her  he  sprung  ; 
Mer  vainly  I  baek  a  fc*  ftom  ber  he  flnng^ 
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Who  leapt  to  mIm  b«r ;  ho,  enraged,  hie  ipetr 
Strock  out ;  Maromne,  with  a  shriek  of  fear, 
Brfore  her  eon  her  ahielding  boiom  fa«t, 
And  far  that  weapon  through  her  body  paiacd. 
Othuriel  railed  her ;  back  the  Jewa  were  di  iren ; 
The  Romans  knew  him  now,  and  space  was  given 
To  gaze  in  tearless  silence  on  her  fiae, 
As  blanching  death  came  orrr  it  apace ; 
Yet  there  her  lore,  his  sorrow  to  beguile, 
Kept  np  a  pale  and  melancholy  smile  :— 

•  ••••• 

"Joanna  !  Tamar !"  cried  she,  «  Night  of  fear ! 
Away,  my  son  !  we  most  not  both  be  here. 
Lord,  let  me  npl  lift  op  my  painfal  side. 
That  in  the  rock  my  children  I  may  hid^ 
Till  thy  great  indignation  be  o'erpast, 
Descending  on  ns  to  conrame  us  fast  1 
Lord  God  of  Abraham  !  shall  meati  kingdoms  buy 
My  lovely  children  ?  Help  !  I  most  not  die  !" 
But  she  is  dead. 

Othuriel  bearing  the  corpse  of  hia  mother. 
desperately  fights  his  way  back  to  her  dwelling, 
where,  in  the  vault,  he  finds  Joanna  kneeling. 

But  pale  as  death ;  her  left  hand  back  entwined 
In  Tamar's  hair,  who,  shrinking,  sits  behind, 
Her  right  upstays  her  leaning  on  a  spear. 
Ah !  blood  is  welling  from  that  side  so  dear  I 
Down  o'er  her  snowy  vesture  far  it  streams, 
But  still  her  eye  with  angry  beauty  gleams. 
Fixed  on  that  slaughtered  Roman,  whom  her  lanoe 
Pierced  doubtless  first  to  slay  his  base  advance. 
Slow  went  Oiburiel  near ;  the  virgin  raised 
Her  eyes,  and  strangely,  keenly,  on  him  gazed 
.One  moment;  shrieking  in  her  gladness,  she 
Sprung,  stretched  her  arms  in  death  with  him  to  be, 
Fell,  ere  he  met  her,  o'er  that  soldier's  head; 
He  rushed ;  be  raised  his  young  Joanna — dead. 

Othuriel  buries  his  mistress  and  his  mother  in 
the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  behind  the  dwell- 
ing ;  and,  tearing  down  the  proud  banner  of  the 
Maccabees,  still  floating  over  its  roof,  snatches 
up  his  sister,  flies  with  her  beyond  the  city,  and 
rejoins  the  Emperor  travelling  slowly  and  soli- 
tarily away  from  the  sacked  city.  They  are 
siirprised  by  a  straggling  party  of  Jewish  horse, 
men  ;  and  a  javelin,  well-aimed,  quivers  in  the 
body  of  the  imagined  recreant.  His  last  breath 
is  spent  in  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Em- 
peror for  his  sister,  and  in  raising  a  faint  cheer 
when  their  steeds  outstrip  the  speed  of  the  pur- 
suing Hebrews. 

The  Chriilian  Bride  is  invested  with  a  less 
deep  but  more  romantic  interest.  It  opens  with 
Torthil,  a  brave  young  barbarian  warrior,  car- 
ried a  captive  to  Rome,  but  at  freedom  on  his 
parole  of  honour,  sitting  upon  a  sunny  slope  of 
the  Apennine,  and  sadly  musing  on  his  own  far 
hills  of  Morven.  In  the  midst  of  this  lovely 
though  desert  scene,  a  lady  comes  suddenly  in 
sight,  beautiful  as  fabled  Grecian  nymph,  pen- 
sively reading  a  scroll.  She  is  startled  by  a  wild 
ohace  sweeping  along  the  vale,  the  doge  hanging 
upon  the  foamy  track  of  a  wild  boar,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  huntrest.  The  huntress  is  the 
proud  Zenobia,  also  a  captive  to  Rome,  who 
will  not  be  restrained  from  following  the  peril, 
ous  chace  by  the  cries  of  the  affrighted  maiden, 
who  would  herself  have  become  the  victim  of 
the  enfuriated  brute,  save  for  the  prowess  of  the 
Caledonian  chief.  In  defending  her,  he  is  torn 
by  the  monster  in  its  dying  agonies;  and  the 


fair  Roscrana  binds  up  his  wounds  with  her  silk- 
en vesture,  fetches  water  from  the  stream  to 
refresh  him,  and  sheds  over  him  tears  such  as 
pitying  angels  shed.  The  maiden  proves  to  be 
the  niece  of  the  haughty  Zenobia,  who  despised 
her  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  for,  instructed  by  her 
nurse  in  Syria,  Roscrana  had  secretly  adopted 
"  the  Faith  of  Him  of  Nazareth."  The  nurse  and 
her  husband,  an  old  priest,  had  followed  Roscrana 
from  the  East ;  and  as  persecution  was  now  hot 
against  the  Christians,  she  had  concealed  them 
in  the  cave,  from  which  she  had  so  suddenly  ap. 
peared  before  Torthil.  In  visions  of  other 
days  in  his  own  misty  land,  the  barbarian 
warrior  bad  seen  this  lovely  damsel  or  goddess. 
She  had  been  "  his  dream  of  yore,"  whom  he  had 
loved  for  years  before  she  was  thus  met  in  a 
strange  and  distant  land.  Before  the  wild  tale 
is  concluded,  sickness  overcomes  him,  and  he  ia 
conveyed  to  the  cave,  where  he  is  cured  and 
nursed  by  the  Christian  foster-parents  of  Ros- 
crana.  Daily  does  the  maiden  visit  the  cave, 
supplying  the  concealed  inmates  with  needful 
food.  She  reads  to  the  chief,  talks  to  him  of 
"  Jesus  from  attove,"  and  a  new  paradise  opens  in 
their  hearts,  and  around  their  steps.  We  can 
only  afford  two  or  three  stanzas,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  description : — 

Upeprings  the  sun,  now  flit  the  thin  bright  wings 
Of  t»  inkling  birds  upon  the  morning  trees  ; 
Torthil  abroad  longs  for  the  hour  that  brii\gs 
His  young  affianced  o'er  the  grassy  leaa. 
Beyond  the  vale  Zenobia'a  borne  he  sees— 
Tis  the  !  be  haaies  his  virgin  to  receive ; 
Her  quick  robe  flutters  on  the  early  breeze ; — 
This  time,  at  least,  O  !  him  she  will  not  leave, 
Till  comes,  'twizt  day  and  night,  soft  leconciling  eve. 

Sequestered  they  in  love's  unworldly  dream, 
In  haunts  of  beauty  loan  the  lapsing  hours ; 
The  lake's  unrippled  glass,  the  shining  stream. 
Allure  their  footsteps  through  the  blooming  flowers. 
They  hear  the  songs  of  hints  within  their  bowers  ; 
High  rocks  afar  they  see,  and  vales  between. 
Then  glance  the  clear  drops  of  the  slanting  showers  ; 
The  illumined  lops  of  ancient  woods  are  seen. 
With  weeping  sunshine  fused,  and  golden  rainbows  green. 

Together  stood  they  on  the  tall  hills,-— there 
They  saw  the  great  sea  lying  in  the  West, 
Like  to  a  floor  of  fine,  compacted  ^ir ; 
The  white  ships  o'er  the  element  at  rest. 
Though  moving,  seemed  of  motion  unpossessed. 
Long  homeward  looking  dimmed  was  Torthil's  eye. 
Away  he  turned,  Roscrana's  hand  he  pressed. 
He  led  his  Eastern  princess  from  on  high. 
Nor  checked  his  silent  haste  until  he  heard  her  sigh. 

The  stock-dove's  voice,  sweet  intermittent  bird. 
That  aye  the  shadow  of  the  hawk's  wing  fears, 
Along  the  twilight  valleys  now  ia  heard, 
Whose  murmur  love  to  lovers  still  endears. 
The  Moon,  mild  empress  of  the  night,  appears; 
Beauty  and  Peace  lead  on  the  silver  queen  ; 
The  forests,  brightening  silently,  she  clears  ; 
She  walks  the  mountains ;  o'er  the  polished  sheen 
Of  dimpling  rivers  far  her  sliding  feet  are  seen. 

To  the  young  captive  his  Roscrana's  eyes. 
Of  marvellous  beauty,  harmonize  the  whole. 
Subduing  still,  as  still  to  him  they  rise. 
The  fainter  longings  of  his  home-aick  soul. 
How  swift  away  the  hour  of  evening  stole  ! 
Would  morn  were  come,  their  meeting  to  renew! 
By  bordering  rlter,  and  by  tufted  kuoll, 
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Homeirard  he  led  her  tliroagh  the  dropi  of  deir, 
TUl  ibone  throagh  gUmmeriDg  treea  Zenohjs's  walla  in 
Tiew. 

Round  lilran  core  and  unillumined  nook, 
Misaing  the  shadow  of  the  drinking  deer, 
Iti  rim  of  darkened  glass  the  curved  lake  took ; 
Where  lie*  its  nearer  crystal  swept  and  clear, 
Thereon  the  sapphire  and  the  gold  appear 
Of  day'a  last  look,  the  loveliest  as  the  last. 
There  glossy  fowls  swim  in  the  glory ;  here 
The  deepening  shadows  of  the  moontains  vast, 
That  stand  np  by  the  sun,  through  the  blent  wave  are 
cast 

^Vliile  indulging;  in  dreams  of  bliss,  and  plan- 
ning for  the  happy  future  which  should  restore 
Torthil  to  Morven,  accompanied  by  his  Eastern 
Princess,  Zenobia  discovers  their  attachment; 
snd  the  old  priest  has  only  wedded  them  when 
they  are  parted ;  Torthil,  on  Zenobia's  request  to 
the  Emperor,  being  made  a  close  prisoner,  and 
Roscrana  sent  into  exile.     The  only  mitigation 
of  their  punishment  is  allowing  the  Christian 
Bride  to  seeic  Cathal,  the  mother  of  her  lord,  in 
the  wild  and  distant  regions  of  Morven.    Thither 
she  comes,  a  second  heavenly  Una ;  converts  the 
dan  to  Christianity,  and  is  worshipped  by  them. 
The  devoted   clansman.   Ere,  the  Culdee,  the 
rival  chief  Swarno,  are  all  fine  and  poetical ; 
bat  we  can  only  say  that  Torthil  is  restored  to 
his  bride,  his  country,  his  mother,  and  his  clan  ; 
and  that  he  appears  exactly  when  he  is  wanted, 
and  ail  goes  "  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,"  in  this 
chaste  and  elegant  metrical  romance.     If  it  be 
the  business  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure,  Roicrana 
must  be  pronounced  a  fine  poem  ;  we,  however, 
cling  to    our  faith  in  Nehuchadnexzar.     If  less 
tragic  than  Olhuriel — less  delightful  than  the 
Chrittiani  Bride — the  interest  is  more  concen- 
trated ;  deeper  feelings  are  touched,  and  those 
that  vibrate  longer.    The  charm  of  this  poem  is 
the  character  of  Cyra,  a  Jewish  maiden,  picked 
dp  an  infant  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  con- 
querorfof  Jerusalem,  and  brought  to  Babylon, 
where  she  is  tenderly  reared  by  her  royal  bene- 
£ictor.     When  Nebuchadnezzar  is  stricken  with 
the  judgment  of  Heaven,  the  grateful  maiden 
follows  him  into  the  wilderness ;  and,  during  the 
long  period  of  his  awful  and  mysterious  visitation, 
is  his  attendant  and  ministering  spirit ;  preparing 
his  couch   in  the  cave  where  he  made  his  lair, 
phieing  food  near  him,  and,  in  his  most  ferocious 
Hoods,  soothing  him  with  the  strains  of  her  harp  ; 
while,  under  these  gentle  influences,  he  gradually 
becomes  less  embruted  and  savage.     Cyra  has 
her  own   dwelling  in  a  neighbouring  hut,  inha. 
bited  by  a  family  of  her  own  nation,  brought  into 
captivity  to  Babylon.    She  relates  the  condition 
of  its  great  but  fallen  monarch  to  the  Prophet 
Ezekiei,  whom  she  encounters  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  devices  which  Daniel  had  employed  for 
the  recovery  of  his  reason,  an  event  which  she 
hopes  will  be  followed  by  the  accomplishment  of 
ths  most  ardent  desire  of  her  heart,  the  restora. 
tion  of  her  race,  the  People  of  God. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  treacherous  courtiers  of 
Msrvdaeb,  the  son  of  the  King,  are  plotting  how 
tlwf  lOKf  best  continue  their  power  over  the  ef- 


feminate usurper,  which  they  resolve  to  accom- 
plish by  the  death  6f  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  it  is 
reported,  is  returning  to  the  use  of  reason.  It  is 
planned  that  the  Ox- king  shall  be  devoured  by 
ferocious  dogs,  rendered  more  fierce  by  hunger, 
in  a  pretended  chace.  This  catastrophe  is  pre- 
vented by  the  courage  and  devoted  attachment 
of  Cyra,  and  the  instinctive  fidelity  and  affection 
of  Zublon,  the  old  war-horse  of  the  mighty  king, 
which  has,  like  Cyra,  followed  his  royal  master 
to  the  wilderness.  The  beautiful  Jewish  maiden 
had  been  unlawfully  beloved  by  Morodach  ;  and 
his  servile  and  cunning  courtiers,  while  they  de- 
stroy his  father,  determine  to  gratify  the  desires 
of  the  weak  and  wicked  usurper,  by  forcibly 
carrying  Cyra  to  his  palace.  Canto  Fourth  of 
the  poem  shews  Cyra  waiting  at  twilight  the  re- 
turn of  the  afflicted  king  ;  but  we  must  give  the 
passage. 

The  lovely  moon  came  np  the  east,  and  shone 

Sweetly  above  the  hills  of  Babylon  ; 

And  forth  young  Cyra  wandered  by  her  light, 

And  wet  her  sandals  in  the  dews  of  night; 

Oft  pausing  she  to  strike  her  harp's  clear  string. 

Through  the  still  vales  to  lure  the  homeward  King. 

Long  hours  she  roamed,  but  ne'er  her  wild  lord  came  ; 

The  keener  heavens  breathed  chilly  through  her  frame; 

Then  back  she  slowly  went,  and,  to  divide 

The  lonely  hours,  her  scented  fire  supplied. 

Nor  yet,  her  hope  though  fainting,  did  she  leave 

Undone  the  filial  duty  of  each  eve ; 

But  mixed  bis  bowls  of  milk  and  tempered  wine, 

With  drops  infused,  the  pith  of  flowers  divine, 

In  gentle  wisdom,  that  their  healing  dew 

In  nightly  sleep  his  spirit  might  renew. 

A  foot,  a  shadow  came,  uprose  the  maid  ; 

'Tia  be  1 — forward  she  springs — is  she  afraid  P — 

Awed  she  draws  back,  she  stands  in  mute  surprise. 

To  see  that  solemn  light  within  his  eyes — 

The  strict  concentred  check — the  lucid  reins 

Of  reason,  ruler  o'er  ecstatic  pains. 

With  silent  love  on  Cyra  long  he  gazed. 

Till  came  some  quick  sense  of  his  life  abased ; 

Gleamed  his  proud  tears;  into  hia  csve'a  recess 

He  strode  away  in  his  sublime  distress. 

As  in  pale  Hades  'midst  dim-visioned  things 

Stalk  the  proud  shadows  of  forgotten  kings, 

He  sleeps,  yet  brokenly ;  those  sultry  gleams 

Betray  a  apirit  toiling  in  hia  dreama. 

Forth  Cyra  hastes,  but  aoon  ahe  reappears 

With  mingled  balms ;  with  these,  and  with  her  tears 

That  dropped  the  while,  she  washed  those  dews  away 

From  off  his  forehead,  till  refreshed  he  lay ; 

Then  kissed  his  cheek,  and  with  a  daughter's  care 

Arranged  the  wild  heaps  of  his  raven  hair ; 

And  strewed  the  opiate  herbs  around  his  head, 

Their  healing  virtue  on  his  soul  to  shed  ; 

And  oft  withdrew,  yet  oft  came  back  again. 

Till  clear  he  lay  from  every  print  of  pain. 

The  task  of  Cyra,  as  she  watches  the  broken 
slumbers  of  the  monarch,  is  working  his  con- 
quests and  exploits  in  tapestry,  to  be  presented 
to  him  on  the  solemn  day  when  his  mind 
is  restored ;  that,  pondering  upon  his  past 
pride,  his  downfall,  and  merciful  restoration, 
his  humbled  spirit  may  soften  and  relent,  and 
that,  in  holy  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
he  may  release  Zion's  captivity,  and  build  up  her 
fallen  walls.  As  the  reason  of  the  King— over 
whose  mind  strange  thoughts  had  passed  on  this 
day<— appears  to  be  rapidly  returning,  she  plies 
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hut  oannlnf  needle  witk  ndtmbled   indoitry. 
And 

Porth  eeiiM  th«  Klof  (  hU  worn  tnd  awftil  Am, 

On  Cyn  bwt,  b^n  to  melt  ipaca 

To  glwrnt'  htm  Mndar  1  farther  still  rabdntd 

To  B<B('*d  tear*  «f  mora  than  gratitade. 

Stuof  kf  aoma  fierce  remembrance,  fiercelj  chaagcd, 

With  inddeo  ttridet  (brooghout  the  care  he  raogedi 

Like  toil-caught  lion  of  hii  prey  bereaTcd, 

The  mighty  buclilei  of  hie  boeam  heared ; 

Wild  flew  h)>  locks ;  and  darkneae  o'er  hii  face 

Settled,  like  night  upon  the  desert  place, 

But  trembling  came  s  be  k»eU  with  humbled  brow, 

Solemn  aa  when  the  ancient  forests  bow, 

Smote  by  the  cardinal  winds :— "  I  know  thee  well," 

Uprising,  said  he,  •>  Ood  of  Isnel  I 

The  bright  stars  are  the  dost  beneath  thy  ftet  1 

Vast  ages  dim  not  thine  essential  seat  I 

Yet  these  permitted  eves,  did  they  not  see 

Thy  Glory  tn  the  furnace  with  the  Three? 

An  efflaeace,  like  a  globe  of  cryetat  air. 

Was  round  about  them  :  scatheless  waa  their  haih 

Beyond,  the  fed  and  roaring  ha* e  but  shewed 

More  beautiful  these  children  of  their  God. 

A  Fourth  was  with  them  :  glowing  were  his  ftet 

As  iron  drawn  from  put  the  boiling  heat  1 

Was  it  not  Thou  ?    Brightness  wae  thy  attirr, 

Walking  with  them  upon  the  stones  of  fire  ! 

Under  thy  dread  perminion,  In  thy  sight 

I  rise  a  King;  but  I  will  leign  aright. 

Though  greatly  wronged,  to-day  though  galled  my  pride, 

Yet  to  my  heart  shall  Tengsance  be  denied* 

Yea,  by  their  insults  of  this  day  extreme, 

My  foes  hare  chased  my  madness  like  a  drean). 

There's  no  excuse ;  yet,  by  thy  grace  upraised. 

To  me  thy  mercy  shall  by  mine  be  praised. 

Vor  I  am  humbled  j  ne'er  shall  be  fbrgot 

Thy  power,  that  citrbed  me  down  to  such  •  lot 

O  1  hear  me  now  for  her,  this  precious  child. 

More  than  my  daughter  on  the  mountains  wUd  1 

For  me  her  dear  eyes  faint  i  Great  Ood  of  Hearen  1 

Be  health,  be  (ladnas%  to  my  Oyra  given  I 

Let  her  but  llva,  ihet  I  to  bar  atay  proT* 

At  leaet  a  Aither  for  her  boDudlesi  Ioto  I** 

He  ceased.    Young  rrrerenee  her  eyes  abased  t 
With  trembling  joy  a  cup  to  him  she  raissd. 
He  took  the  cup,  with  murmured  lore  be  blessed 
The  Tirgia,  drank,  retired,  and  lay  at  rest  j 
For  she  had  spiced  it  with  the  sorereign  flowers 
Of  sleep,  to  soothe  him  through  the  midnight  hours. 

There  sits  young  Cyra  I  As  her  work  Is  sped, 

Waves  the  redundant  glory  of  her  head. 

Her  dark  and  heary  locks.    O  t  more  than  wift  t 

O  I  bold  and  lavish  of  thy  generous  life 

For  him,  thy  lord  I  What  though,  by  cares  sabdotd. 

Pale  is  thy  cheek,  O I  vtrgin  greatly  good, 

Alllklrart  thoo. 

Deeper  end  oelmer  deep  falls  upon  Nebaehad' 
nezzar,  and  the  maiden  ie  suddenly  leiMd  and 
borne  to  Babylon.  The  Persian  army  is  now  ad- 
vancingagainst  that  city,an(|ls  encountered  by  the 
Chaldeana,  who  are  routed,  and  all  seems  lost, 
when  a  mighty  trumpet  is  suddenly  beard  in  the 
west,  and  an  unknown  warrior  dashes  into  the 
flght.  Merodach  recognises  his  royal  father  and 
the  mllk.white  Znblon.  The  fate  of  the  battle  is 
turned ;  and  the  worthless  prince  vows  that  for 
one  night  more  he  shall  banquet  like  a  king,  and 
revel  in  the  charms  of  the  Hebrew  damsel.  Cyra, 
adorned  for  the  sacrifice,  is  accordingly  led  into 
the  banquettlng  chamber,  where  the  satraps,  and 
princesses,  and  the  "  rose-crowned  concubines'  of 
Babylon  are  auembled  in  maddening  and  des. 
perate  festivity.  The  scene  is  spirited  and  pic 
toreeqne. 


Pleased  ars  the  aoblea  of  the  banquet,  rennd 

Soft  murmnie  tell  the  favour  she  has  found. 

'Gainst  scorn  and  wrong  her  heart  and  high  deftnce  ; 

Approval  quelled  her  glowing  innocence. 

And  Cyra  tore  the  roees  from  her  head. 

In  trembling  haste  her  Jewish  vail  to  shed. 

It  was  not  there  ^  but  nature  there  supplied 

More  than  the  wimple  of  a  regal  bride, 

How  lovelier  far  I  her  eager  hand  unbound 

Her  hair  dishevelled  t  far  it  fell  around 

Her  comely  form,  black  as  the  ancient  night, 

Aiid  vailed  the  virgin  from  that  insolent  light. 

Entranced  in  love,  forgetting  every  ftar. 
And  flushed  with  wine,  the  leeling  Prince  drew  near. 
'*  Thon  chosen  flower  of  Jewry,  why  so  pale  ?" 
He  cried,  "  Nay,  look  from  out  that  enviooa  valL 
Give  me  thy  soft  hand  ;  come,  drink  wine  with  mS, 
Cling  to  my  love,  my  bosom's  jewel  be  I" 

Back  Cyra  stepped,  her  tresses  back  she  threw  ; 
Their  wavy  beauty  o'er  her  shoulders  flew. 
But  burned  her  eye  intense,  as  far  it  looked. 
Nor  check  of  terror  intermediate  brobked ; 
For  in  a  moment  the  prophetic  might, 
God.given,  was  hers,  the  seer's  awful  sight. 
Pale,  fixedly  wrapt,  concentrated,  entranced 
She  stood,  one  arm  outstretched,'  one  foot  advanced; 
Nor  moved  that  foot,  nor  fell  that  arm  disturbed, 
Not  for  a  moment  was  her  far  glance  curbed, 
As  from  her  lips,  e'ermled  with  heavenly  flamst 
The  impetuous  words  that  told  the  vision  came  { — > 
'*  Cling  to  thy  love  P  I  see  a  haughtier  bride 
Sent  down  from  heaven  to  clasp  tby  wedded  side  I 
O !  more  than  power,  than  majesty  she  brings. 
Drawn  f^om  the  loins  of  old  anointed  kings. 
To  be  her  dower !  Destruction  is  her  name, 
With  terror  crowned,  with  sorrow  and  with  shame  t        * 
Her  eyes  of  ravishment  shall  bum  thee  up  I 
And  Babylon  shall  drink  her  mingled  cup  ( 
Weary  thine  idol-gods,  old  Babylon ; 
Vet  tremble,  tremble  for  thy  glory  gone  I 
Oity  of  waters  I  not  o'erflowing  thee. 
Thy  boasted  streams  shall  yet  thy  ruin  be  I 
Look  to  thy  rivers  !  Shod  with  crusted  hlood  I 
The  Persian  mule — I  see' him  on  thy  flood 
Walk  with  dry  hoof !    Ha  !  In  thy  hour  ef  tniat, 
He  stamps  thy  golden  palaces  to  dust, 
Which  dims  the  bold  winds  of  the  wildemess 
One  hour — Then,  where  art  thou  ?  Aad  who  shall  gnesa 
Thy  pomp  ?  Its  place,  even  f  Let  the  bittern  harsh 
Give  quaking  answer  from  her  sullen  marsh ; 
Prom  drier  haunts,  where  deeolate  creaturee  dwell, 
Let  tell  the  satyr,  let  the  dragon  tell  I" 

She  ceased,  she  clasped  her  hands,  nor  yet  withdmr 
Her  eye  concentred  in  its  piercing  view. 

Merodaoh  aeofiRngly  eaUs  for  Cyra's  harp— 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  cave — «nd  com- 
mands a  spousal  song  of  Solomon. 

Back  in  sacred  pride 
The  Jewess  sbronk.    «  It  shall  not  be  I "  she  cried. 
"  Our  people's  woes — Qh  I  Jacob's  God,  how  long  ?_ 
Have  filled  these  chords  with  many  a  mournful  son|^ 
Have  sanctified  them.     For  thy  mighty  King, 
Thy  father,  too,  how  oft  has  thrilled  each  atring^ 
To  soothe  him  in  the  lonely  wilderness 
By  thee  forgotten  in  his  sore  distress  1 
But  I  did  ne'er  forget  him  !     Thou,  bad  aon. 
My  harp  were  tainted  touched  by  such  a  one. 
Ungrateful,  daring  in  volnptuous  rest. 
In  the  flowered  garments  ei  thy  woman  drssssd, 
To  shame  the  threne  of  such  a  fhther;  yea. 
With  dogs  of  chase  to  vex  him  in  thy  play  | 
Ne'er  shall  thy  finger  touch  one  hallowed  wire  I ' 
Mighty  beyond  herself,  in  holy  ire 
She  burst  the  chords,  her  harp  asunder  tore. 
And  wildly  strewed  the  fhigmenis  on  the  ioar. 
In  ftst  rsvnlsion,  kneeling  down,  she  prayed 
With  trembling  fervour  to'  her  God,  for  aid. 
Loud  blew  a  trump.     Up  quickly  did  she  spring, 
-  Hence  to  my  chamber  with  her !"  cried  the  Kni(. 
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IbvM  Mtatd'tlM  naid ;  «1m  ihriekcd ;  with  effort  itrong, 

0  minntti  I— momcot*  oonld  At  but  proloRf  I 

Btric !  thoau  •nd  claihiDg  inrordi ! — "  Help,  God,  era  I 

Mait" li  ihe  tared  7    The  doon  wide  bursting  fly; 

H«  eomee  mblime  I     Tie  he ! — the  King  reitored  I 
Fun  and  foroii  of  war  dread-thronging  guard  their  lord. 

Oiric  Mood  the  Warrior- Sing;  hi*  head  wat  hare ; 
Hii  noetril  qnirered — acorn  and  wrath  were  there ; 
Hot  wa*  hie  glancing  brow  ;  hli  eye*  below 
Were  like  the  lightning*  mnning  to  and  tto. 

•  •••••« 

Dread  panted  the  Potentate,  and  wared  bit  hand ; 

He  looked  aronad,  he  taw  hi*  Oyra  *tand. 

Tbe  graep  of  ilare*  it  on  her  *honlder  Mill, 

Ai  yM  they  wait  their  office  to  taW. 

"Off,  menial  dog* !"'  he  cried  with  velteineiiti^ 

And  withered  up  their  spirits  with  hi*  glance ; 

Down  drop  their  hand*,  half  stumbling  they  retreat^ 

lot  Cyra  mhed  and  fainted  at  hi*  feet. 

Herabtdher. 

The  grstitnde  and  affection  of  the  Kin;  are 
boandlesa ;  but,  to  his  munificent  proffers,  Cyra 
oalf  replies  by  praying  that  he  will  remember 
the  desolation  of  Zion ;  for  herself,  she  has  no* 
thing  to  desire.  She  is  sinking  under  mortal  ill- 
ness, the  secret  causes  of  which  are  not  difficult 
te  divine,  though  it  Is  imputed  by  Nebuchsdnez- 
■ar  to  her  sufferings  in  the  wilderness,  incurred 
for  his  lake,  and  while  watching  over  him.  The 
character  of  Cyra,  tenderly  and  beautifully  femi- 
nine, is  charmingly  developed.  That  her  affec- 
tion for  her  royal  benefactor  lay  deeper  and 
Warmer  in  her  bosom  than  the  most  devoted 
daughter's  love,  bad  been  hardly  revealed  to  her- 
self nntil  now  that,  restored  to  his  throne,  the 
monarch  thus  addressed  her : — 

«  Msjeitie  child  of  gratitade !  this  hour 

1  bid  thee  a*k  not  half  my  realm  fbr  dower ; 

I  dare  not  mock  thy  pore  yonng  aonl ;  but  *ey 
How  *haU  I  honour — naoKht  can  th«e  repay  F" 
Thus  *pak*  the  King  to  Cyra,  a*  *he  stood 
Before  him  trembling,  and  with  eye*  lubdued. 
"  H'hy  tremble,  child  7    Uplift  to  me  the  face 
nat  met  me  first  with  emile*  of  Infant  grace. 
Then  when  I  *aw  It  lie,  a  pricelet*  gem 
Skiniof  in  blood,  all  pleaaed,  upturned  to  them 
That  trode  around  thee,  and  had  scorned  to  bow 
Te  save  ftom  emabing  hoeb  thy  radiant  btvv. 


I  eaw,  O  God  I  thy  blaody  hands,  ia  play, 
Graep  at  the  fetlock*  in  their  perilont  way; 
I  seized  thee  np ;  around  my  neck  were  thrown 
Thy  little  arms,  and  thou  becam'st  mine  own. 
With  pride  I  reignpd  in  youth.     In  tho«e  high  days 
Thy  harp  was  lllled  with  Zion'i  sorrowing  lay*  i 
Yea,  yet  a  child,  tweet  wisdom  wa*  thy  dower; 
Thou  law'*!  my  pride,  and  tang'at  Jehovah'*  power« 
Who  for  his  people  stretched  his  darkened  hand. 
And  drove  down  wonder*  o'er  the  Egyptian  land  t 
The  green  curled  heaps  of  the  curbed  sea,  for  them 
The  swift  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharoah  stem. 
Heaved  on  them,  whelming  ihem  ;  his  Israel 
O'er  lands  of  drought  a>>d  deserts  terrible 
He  bore ;  before  them  went  his  cloud  by  day, 
By  night  his  fiery  pillar  led  the  way: 
Such  was  thy  anthem,  inch  the  argnment. 
That  I  might  fear,  for  Jndah  might  relent. 
Dark  dreams  came  o'er  me  ;  thy  sweet  soul  refrained 
From  plainiire  hymn*,  that  I  might  not  be  pafatefj 
Oh,  more  than  generous,  delicately  jnet, 
To  Mirrow  wert  thou  when  I  lay  in  duet  t 

Having  pathetically  entreated  tor  her  people, 
the  last  prayer  of  the  dying  girl  Is,  that  her 
father-king  will  lay  her  tones  in  her  own  be- 
loved land. .  Of  her  death,  Nebuchadneszar  will 
not  hear ;  for  her  sake  he  will  raise  np  a  new 
kingdom  in  Judea  ;  Daniel  shall  reign  a  king  in 
Jerusalem,  and  Cyra  shall  be  his  royal  bride. 

"  No,  no  I**  (he  cried,  and  prened  her  face,  to  hid* 
Her  tear*;  hut  still  they  through  betwixt  her  finger*  lUde. 
One  hand  the  Monarch  took— he  felt  her  etart-- 
With  gentle  force  ha  drew  it  to  his  heart. 

"  Come  then,  sweet  child" 

"  Restore,  restore  our  race ; 
But  let  me  die  beholding  Mill  thy  face  J 
Oh,  *end  me  not  away  I     I  will  not  go  I 
I  cannot  leave  thee,  for  I  love  thee  lo  t 
Forgive  me,  Abraham'*  God  t"    Hi*  knees  *he  gnspsd, 
And  to  her  boom  passionately  clasped ; 
Low  bowed  her  head.     One  quick  convulilv*  thril) 
Throughout  her  body  passed,  and  all  wa*  *tUl. 

There  are  other  remarkable  poems  in  this 
volume,  and  especially  the  Demohuo,  which  is 
highly  imaginative,  which,  having  far  out-run  our 
poetical  space,  we  cannot  even  name.  Nor  might 
it  be  difficult,  we  presume,  to  point  out  failures 
if  not  blemishes  in  all  of  those  performanoet. 
This  we  leave  to  the  professional  reviewers. 


HINTS  FOR  HISTORIANS. 

SULLY  JUOOBD  BY  A  CONTBMPORASY. 


TaMm  is  a  ipsciei  of  faetitloos  theatrical 
altitade  which  history  delights  to  assign  to  emi- ' 
peraonagas,  and  in  which  the  credulity  of 
mskaa  it  an  article  of  religion  to  put  its 
tmtt :  no  matter  how  far  the  unbiassed  percep- 
tions of  modern  times  enable  posterity  to  see 
■Mttera  ia  a  clearer  light.  Richard  Crookback 
is  BtiU  •  Bionster  ;  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  flower  of 
•Uvnlry  ;   Henri  IV.,  ee  ion  Henri, 

u  Q^  iftt  da  **s  nijM*  le  vainqaaur  et  le  pire ;" 

and  8ally>  tbe  g^eat  Sully,  the  wise  minister,  the 

TirtaoiM  frioBi  of  the  best  of  kings ! 

W«   bolleve  there  is  scarcely  a  vice  or  « 

of    which  {lenry  IV.  does  not  stand 

A#  gieat  tribunal  of  modeca 


jnstloe,  eonnterbalaneed  only  hjr  a  certain  hn. 
mane  tenderness  of  nature.  Yet  he  is  no  leas 
the  Henri  le  Grand  of  colleges  and  boarding- 
schools  I  and  the  French  nation,  more  easily  in- 
fatuated perhaps  than  any  other  by  the  magie  of 
a  name,  seems  to  concentrate  on  his  single  head 
the  loyalty  with  which  it  has  so  sparingly  en. 
dewed  his  successors.  Even  fa  Jtu»$  France 
condescends  to  deff  its  oap  to  his  effigies  on  the 
Pont  Neuf ;  and  the  national  lAt  of  the  French, 
in  spite  of  the  momentary  popularity  of  the 
Marseillaise,  is  decidedly  the  hymn  dedioated  to 
the  honour  of  the  Sovereign. 

«  Qui  ent  le  triple  talent, 

De  boire^  de  battrsk  et  d'etre  tdl  rsrt  galaat  ] 
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Tbe  infatuation  of  ceoturies  in  honour  of 
80II7,  is  a  still  more  memorable  article  of  saper- 
stition.  The  conventional  renown  of  the  minister 
of  Henri  IV.  approaches  almost  to  canonization. 
The  grave-looking  personage,  whose  solemn  bast 
we  have  seen  figuring  on  pedestals,  and  whose 
sententious  austerities  adorn  the  manual  of  every 
votary  of  the  plausible,  is  stereotyped,  for  the 
use  of  schools,  as  a  great  statesman ;  and  it  would 
be,  consequently,  diflScult  to  prove  him,  either  by 
the  tongue  of  men  or  angels,  a  little  man.  All 
to  which  we  pretend,  is  to  unfold  a  shred  or  two 
of  the  reverse  of  the  tapestry  which  illustrates 
his  doings  and  his  name. 

Among  the  anecdotes  cited  in  evidence  of  the 
gravity  of  his  private  character,  it  has  been  ten 
thousand  times  recorded,  that  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  having  got  up  a  splendid  ballet  at  one 
of  his  fetes,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Henri 
IV.,  was  desirous  that  the  Marquis  de  Bosny, 
the  son  of  Sully,  should  figure  as  one  of  the 
dancers.  To  this  royal  petition.  Sully  is  said  to 
have  replied,  "  That  his  son  was  a  husband  and 
a  father,  in  whom  such  frivolous  exercises  were 
no  longer  becoming." 

«  I  see  how  it  is,"  cried  the  Prince,  "  you 
wish  to  make  my  ballet  an  affair  of  State  !" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  retorted  the  great  minis- 
ter, "  I  hold  your  Royal  Highness'  affairs  of 
state  88  mere  ballets  !" 

A  wise  and  witty  rejoinder,  perhaps  ;  but  how 
far  reconcilable  with  the  following  curious  state- 
ments of  his  contemporary,  Tallemaut  des  Reaux, 
the  original  MS.  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Hoyale  of  Paris  ? 

"  Sully  is  fond  of  boasting,  that,  when  the  Due 
di  Biron,  and  twelve  other  of  the  first  gentlemen 
of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  were  getting  up  a  bal. 
let,  they  could  not  manage  their  performances 
till  the  King  commanded  him  to  take  a  part  in 
it.  Dancing  is  Sully's  weak  side.  Every  even- 
ing till  the  King's  death,  La  Roche  (his  majesty's 
valet  de  chambre,  who  was  famous  for  playing 
on  the  lute  the  fashionable  dances  of  his  day) 
used  to  perform  at  the  Arsenal,  where  Sully,  as 
grand  master  of  the  artillery,  then  resided,  in 
order  that  the  minister  might  practise  his  steps — 
s  feat  which  he  always  performed  in  the  singu- 
larly shaped  velvet  cap  he  usually  wore  in  his 
private  study.  The  spectators  of  this  curious 
performance,  were  Duret,  President  de  Chevry, 
La  Clavelle,  Seigneur  de  Cbevigny,  and  several 
women  of  indifferent  reputation ;  all  of  whom 
passed  a  portion  of  the  day  with  him  in  buffoonery 
and  riot.  It  was  scarcely' possible  to  be  more 
clumsy  than  Sully's  performance  as  a  dancer; 
but  those  of  his  household  were  expected  to  be 
loud  in  their  applauses.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  grandmaster  constructed,  in  the  Arsenal, 
the  ballroom,  having  a  double  gallery  for  specta- 
tors, of  which  he  acted  as  doorkeeper  when  bal- 
lets were  performed. 

Sometimes  he  would  get  on  horseback,  and 
perform  feats  of  horsemanship  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Arsenal ;  and  so  awkwardly,  as  to  be  an 
object  of  unirersal  derision. 


When  Henry  IV.  appointed  Sully  minister  of 
Finance,  the  "  virtuous  ■  minister  "  affected  to 
have  an  inventory  of  his  property  drawn  up, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  stat- 
ing that  he  intended  to  live  on  his  salary,  and 
economize  his  private  fortune,  which  consisted 
at  that  time  in  the  small  estate  of  Rosny.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  effected  such  immense  acquisitions 
in  land,  that  every  body  made  a  jest  of  his  fine 
inventory ;  the  king  among  the  first.  One 
day,  as  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  standing 
on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  courtyard  of  the 
Louvre,  as  Sully  approached  and  attempted  to 
perform  his  obeisances,  he  stumbled  and  fell. 
"  Don't  be  surprised,"  said  the  king,  address- 
ing his  companions;  "  the  strongest  of  my 
Swiss  guards  would  be  puzzled  to  stand  upright, 
if  he  had  on  his  head  such  a  weight  of  corrup- 
tion." * 

At  one  time  Sully  was  so  detested  by  the 
people  for  his  rapacities,  that  they  cot  down,  as 
a  mark  of  contempt,  the  elm  trees  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  planted  on  the  highroads  of  the 
kingdom — "  These  are  Rosnys,  let  us  make 
Birons  of  them !"  cried  they,  in  allusion  to  the 
recent  decapitation  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Biron. 

Sully's  conversation  in  his  own  family  was 
obscene  to  a  degree  that  will  not  bear  recapitu- 
lation. Among  other  incidents  on  which  he  ex- 
pended his  coarse  humour,  was  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife.  In  building  his  bouse,  he  caused  a  pri- 
vate staircase  to  be  made  to  her  apartment; 
stating  that  it  was  to  favour  the  escape  of  her 
gallants.  "  I  don't  care  to  meet  them  on  my  own 
stairs,"  said  he,  "  as  I  might  be  tempted  to  make 
them  jump  from  top -to  bottom." 

Sully  was  inordinately  fond  of  personal  display. 
He  used  to  wear  jewels  and  neckchains  five  and 
twenty  years  after  the  fashion  of  such  trinkets 
was  exploded.  When  tricked  out  in  his  finery, 
he  was  fond  of  sauntering  under  the  arcades  of 
the  new  Place  Royale,  (adjoining  his  princely 
residence  in  the  Rue  St  Antoine,)  followed  by  a 
retinue  of  ill-accoutred  retainers.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  days,  when  residing  on  his  estate  at 
Sully,  or  in  his  Chateau  de  Villebon,  he  kept  in 
his  household  some  twenty  shabby  esquires,  and 
eight  or  ten  decayed  gentlemen,  to  turn  out  and 
form  a  line  of  ceremony  for  him  whenever  he 
quitted  or  re-entered  the^ouse.  In  addition  to 
these,  he  had  a  sort  of  Swiss  guard,  which  fol- 
lowed his  litter  when  he  went  airing  on  the  high 
road. 

These  are  the  curious  chronicles  of  an  obser- 
vant contemporary  ;  a  contemporary  who  also 
records  of  Henri  IV.,  that,  in  spite  of  his  prowess 
in  the  field,  he  was  invariably  attacked  with 
dysentery  when  the  enemy  came  in  sight ;  and 
could  never  resist  the  temptation  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  whatever  property  fell  in  hie  way. 
Henr^  used  to  say  of  himself,  that  had  he  not  been 


*  The  ezprenion  in  th«  original  ii  an  idiom  diiSralt  to 
render  in  Engliali.  "  Sil  avail  aulant  de  poUde  vin  dana 
la  tit*."  Apotdt  tin  it  tht  technical  exprewion  for  tbe 
the  dooceori  (irsn  In  ntam  for  foreinaMat  fiiToar. 
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>  Sovereign,  he  sbould  have  died  on  the  galloira. 
The  first  public  love  affair  of  the  vert  galant  was 
with  the  beautiful  nan  at  Passy ;  and  his  last  war 
was  undertaken  in  pnrsuit  of  the  youthful  wife 
of  his  friend  and  relative. 

Henri  admitted  his  courtiers  to  strange  fami- 
liarities. Manh»l  Bassompierre  was  oue  day 
describing  to  him  the  beauty  of  a  certain  mule 


on  which,  at  ambassador  of  France,  be  had  made 
his  public  entry  into  Madrid. 

"  That  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,"  cried  the 
King;  "an  aas mounted  on  a  mule !" 

"Your  Majesty  forgets  that  I  was  there  as 
your  representative,"  replied  Bassompierre;  a 
sally  which  was  rewarded  by  the  hearty  laughter 
of  the  King. 


THE  BLIND  BEGGAR  OF  CLEVELAND  ROW. 


**  Chr6tieiu  1  au  nom  da  Tout-puisaaat, 
Faitei  jnoi  Taumdoe  en  paannt. 
L'aveugle  qui  voua  la  demande 
Iftoorera  qui  la  fen  ; 
Mais  Dieu  qui  voit  tout,  la  verta. 
Je  lot  prieiai  quMI  vous  la  rende !" 


SiToR  were  the  touching  lines  inscribed,  by  the 
poet  Piron,  on  the  placard  aflSzed  to  the  breast 
of  a  blind  man,  whose  station  was  opposite  to 
the  Theatre  Fran9ai8,  when  the  statue  of  the 
immortal  Moliere  was  about  to  be  erected;  and  so 
great  waa  the  interest  excited  by  the  verses,  that 
the  blind  beggar  waa  enabled,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  year,  to  resign  his  place,  (on  the  pave- 
ment,) and  retire  upon  his  fortune".  There  were 
poets  on  the  earth  in  those  days;  and  there 
were  readers  for  their  productions :  but  in  this 
rsilroad  epoch  of  utilitarianism,  we  sbould  as 
soon  expect  to  attract  public  attention  by  a 
ibeepbell  as  by  a  stanza.  Even  the  firing  of  the 
Park  and  Tower  guns  scarcely  excites  an  inquiry 
of  whether  the  discharge  be  in  honour  of  the 
staffing  of  the  Qaeen's  monkey,  or  a  victory 
over  the  French  oyster  boats — the  only  squadron, 
we  believe,  with  which  we  are  now  at  war  ;  and, 
as  to  an  ode,  we  suspect  that  not  even  the  forty- 
epic  power  of  the  Laureat  would  gather  as  large 
an  audience  for  it  as  the  bellman's  "  Oyez,"  pro- 
claiming a  lost  ehild  or  a  mock  auction. 

Wo  have  a  mind,  therefore,  to  try  a  little 
prose  in  favour  of  a  contemporary  of  the  same 
profeaaion — a  proteg^  of  our  own — ^for  whom  the 
benevolence  of  the  public  is  respeotfully  soli- 
cited. References  may  be  made  to  our  office 
for  the  fullest  particulars ;  meanwhile,  we 
humbly  entreat  the  notice  of  the  humane,  whom 
Heaven  has  blest  with  affluence,  for  poor  Job 
Heckaey,  the  blind  beggar  of  Cleveland  Row. 

Kverybody  familiar  with  the  uglinesses  of  the 
British  metropolis,  must  l>e  acquainted  with  the 
gateway  of  St  James'  Palace  ;  which,  when  the 
Eagllsh  presumed  to  erect  Bethlem  Hospital, 
after  the  model  of  the  Tuileries,  was  immedi- 
•tdy  imitated  by  the  French  King  for  the 
entrance  to  bis  stable-yard  at  St  Germain's.  There 
it  itanda,  at  the  bottom  of  St  James'  Street,  as  if 
sfiued  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  abide  there  in 
M^grafH  till  it  grow  better-looking  ;  and  yet  the 
miy  vaiiation  it  experiences,  at  the  hand  of  time, 
ie  vben  the  funeral  achievement  of  a  deceased 
■Muainh  IB  appended,  like  a  great  black  eye,  be- 
tmta  te  towers.    It  may  be  compared,  with 
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other  entrances  of  other  European  palaces,  as  a 
tumble-down  hackney-coach  with  a  handsome 
modern  equipage ;  and  yet  there  is  a  certain 
quaintoesa  of  regality — a  sort  of  reminiscence  of 
antiquated  grandeur  about  it,  (as  about  the  old 
hackney-coach,  covered  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings, and  lined  with  the  livery-lace,  of  some 
noble  family,)  which  makes  one  nnwUling  that 
it  should  give  place  to  some  new-fangled  erec- 
tion equally  devoid  of  beauty,  and  wholly  want- 
ing in  historical  tradition. 

Fast  beside  the  portal  of  this  unshapely  buUd- 
ing,  as  dingy  and  dilapidated  as  itself,  stands, 
and  has  stood  for  the  last  thirty  years,  my  friend 
Job  Hecksey,  familiarly  known,  to  the  chair- 
men, cads,  and  Members  of  Parliament,  plying 
at  the  adjacent  club-houses,  as  the  Blind  Beg- 
gar of  Cleveland  Row ;  and,  since  him  of  Bethnal 
Green,  never  was  there  a  mendicant  more  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  curious,  or  the  rhymes  of 
the  ballad-maker. 

Forty  years  long  has  Cleveland  Row  been 
grieved  with  the  sight  of  Job's  linsey-woolsey 
wrap-rascal,  in  winter,  and  fustian  jacket,  in  sum-  * 
mer,  in  utter  defiance  of  street-keepers  and 
other  parochial  authorities.  Some  species  of 
.  legendary  charm  attaches  to  the  fellow,  excusing 
his  intrusion  into  those  royal  and  fashionable 
precincts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  kindly  no- 
ticed by  George  III.,  as  the  poor  old  King  pro- 
ceeded from  the  palace-gates  to  St  Paul's  for  the 
celebration  of  the  jubilee,  or  some  such  national 
festival ;  and  the  household  of  the  afflicted  Sove- 
reign ever  afterwards  made  interest  that  the  un- 
sightly mendicant,  in  his  Welsh  wig,  as  well  as 
his  little  terrier.  Vixen,  should  retain  unmo- 
lested possession  of  their  posts  at  the  corner  of 
Cleveland  Row,  fronting  the  palace.  The  sen- 
tinels on  duty,  albeit  often  harassed  by  the  yelp- 
ings of  Vixen  and  the  monotonous  drone  of 
"  Remember  the  poor  blind,"  dare  not  so  much 
as  hazard  a  curse  upon  the  legitimate  nuisance 
tolerated  by  the  retainers  of  the  Court. 

In  the  course  of  Job  Hecksey's  occupancy  of 
that  distinguished  position,  three  successive  So- 
vereigns have  been  gathered  to  their  ancestor*— 
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to  the  two  last  "  no  son  of  their'g  succeeding." 
In  likewise,  the  original  Vixen,  who  sat  upon 
her  hinder  legs,  holding  between  her  teeth  the 
hrimless  hat  of  the  "  poor  blind,"  when  a  strip- 
ling of  eighteen,  has  been  succeeded  by  Vixen  1 1., 
Vixen  ill..  Vixen  IV.  The  present  dingy,  little, 
wirehaired  fury,  who  presumes  to  make  as  much 
yelping,  when  assailed  by  mischievous  urchins, 
as  if  a  prince's  dog  instead  of  a  beggar's,  is  the 
fifth  of  her  dynasty;  the  Salique  law,  condemned 
by  the  institutions  of  our  island,  being  also  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  But, 
during  those  forty  years,  which  have  lighted 
sovereigns  and  puppy  dogs  "  their  way  to  dusty 
death,"  Job  Hecksey  has  not  been  an  unol>- 
servant  auditor — we  cannot  call  him  spectator — 
of  the  things  of  this  world.  Though  blind  as  a 
bat,  from  a  stroke  of  lightning  received  in  his 
adolescence.  Job  rejoices  in  the  powers  of  vision 
of 

"  That  inward  eye 
Which  Is  the  blisi  of  solitude." 

Few  people  philosophize  more  sapieotly  concern, 
ing  the  changes  effected  in  society  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century ;  and,  as 

"Old  ezperienre  doth  attain 

To  mmetlitng  like  prophetic  vein," 

Job  is  no  bad  prognosticator  concerning  changes 
to  come. 

The  wont  of  the  blind  beggar  is  bis  bitter 
Toryism.  The  aristocracy  of  the  realm  has  not 
a  more  abject  devotee  than  the  Lazarus  of  the 
Palace  Gate.  The  best  days  of  poor  Job  were 
those  of  powdered  perukes,  bnd  foILdress  suits  ; 
and  since  the  abrogation  of  these  adjuncts  of 
lordly  life,  he  has  been  uniform  in  his  exclama- 
tion that  "  the  gods  are  departing."  His  place 
is  worth  nothing  now.  His  perquisites  are  scarce 
worth  speaking  of.  Sovereignty  has  migrated 
from  Stable  Yard  to  Pimlico.  The  gentle  step 
of  the  Maid  of  Honour  is  no  longer  heard  steal, 
ing  along  the  pavement,  as  if  shod  with  felt; 
nor  does  the  triumphant  Cabinet  Minister,  issu- 
ing from  the  audience  which  has  given  a  regi- 
ment to  his  uncie  or  a  mitre  to  his  brother,  drop 
s  luck-token  into  the  dish  of  the  Blind  Beggar ! 
St  James'  is  plebeianized.  One  prince  is  gone 
to  his  long  home — another  to  his  home  in  Hano- 
ver ;  and,  but  that  the  princely  house  of  Suther- 
land has  established  itself  in  the  place  of  de. 
parted  royalty,  Job  Hecksey  would  cease  to  have 
his  withered  hand  6ver  crossed  with  the  nobler 
metals. 

Now,  in  visiting  the  metropolis  for  an  occa. 
sional  holiday,  in  the  springtide  of  the  year,  our 
bachelor  lodging  is  invariably  in  the  aristocratic 
purlieus  of  Cleveland  Row.  Though  humble  in 
Our  means,  and  consequently  in  out  ways,  we 
love  to  recreate  our  eyes  with  the  "  Compliment 
Extion"  of  such  establishments  as  those  of  the 
Dnrhams  and  Egertons.  The  daily  sight  of  the 
gay  equipages  and  powdered  footmen,  makes  us 
fancy  them  in  part  our  own ;  for  we  enjoy,  in  our 
dreMU,  the  pleasure  of  driving  the  nobly  actioned 


cab-horse,  we  have  admired  by  day  ;  or  of  am- 
bling up  Constitution  Hill  on  his  Lordship's  hack« 
But  these  visions  do  not  render  us  unsusceptibU 
of  interest  in  our  poorer  neighbours  ;  and,  for 
ten  years  past,  accordingly,  we  have  maintained 
a  friendly  alliance  with  Blind  Job — receiving 
from  him  many  a  pennyworth  of  practical  wisdom' 
in  exchange  for  our  daily  penny. 

The  other  day,  (we  labour  just  now  under  the 
heavy  misfortune  of  a  Chancery  suit,  and  are 
forced  to  frequent  the  metropolis  at  this  foggy- 
season,  to  commune  with  the  lawyers  in  wea- 
ther as  vile  and  disagreeable  as  themselves;) 
the  other  day,  we  were  overtaken  in  Pall 
Mall,  by  a  sudden  rain,  of  the  sort  usually 
unfelinely  (unfeelingly)  denominated  "  like 
cats  and  dogs  ;"  when,  on  hurrying  past 
poor  Job  Hecksey's  station,  we  were  surprised 
t'o  find  his  susceptibility  of  ear  detect  our  ap- 
proach. Calling  to  us  by  name,  he  made  a  re- 
spectful tender  of  his  umbrella;  instead  of 
accepting  which,  to  the  exposure  of  his  own 
Welsh  wig  to  the  pitiless  storm,  we  conciliated 
the  poor  fellow  into  believing  that  half  wae 
more  than  the  whole  ;  and  gladly  shared  with 
him  the  vast  oilskin  panoply,  serving  to  shelter 
himself  and  Vixen  firom  the  inclemency  of  the 
sky.  Howbeit,  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
home,  we  preferred  standing  to  be  rained  upon, 
while  listening  for  nearly  an  hour  to  the  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  Blind  Beggar. 

"Ay,  ayl  folks  think  I  stand  here,  knowing 
no  more  what's  going  on  around  me  than  the  fgiit 
figure  of  Billy  of  Cumberland,  which  I  recollect 
fifty  years  agone,  sir,  upon  its  pedestal  yonder 
in  the  square.  But  them  as  sees  least  sometimes 
hears  most.  Nobody  hears  me  no  more  than  the 
stone  'postles  what  stands  a  preaching  on  the 
parapet  of  St  Paul's.  Many  a  grumbler  have  I 
heard  come  a-muttering  out  of  the  Palace  gates, 
after  getting  a  wigging  from  them  at  the  head 
of  affairs ;  who,  for  all  the  '  my  Lord'  as  was 
tacked  before  his  name,  had  as  much  treason  in 
his  talk  as  Guy  Fawkes  or  Dr  Watson.  And 
many's  the  time  when  great  gemmen  (whom 
some  call  g^eat  men)  were  wanting  to  talk  over 
together  any  little  odd  matters  they'd  seen  pass- 
ing at  Court,  I've  known  'em  push  into  harbour 
here,  at  this  quiet  corner  of  Cleveland  Row,  and 
indulge,  atween  friends,  and  holding  of  each. 
other's  buttons,  in  as  many  words  as  would  be 
considered  ungenteel  at  Billingsgate  or  St  Giles*« 
concerning  those  they'd  been  no  doubt  my-lord- 
ing,  and  royal-highnessing,  and  even  majestyiag 
within.  'Tis  astonishing  how  big  such  chaps  can 
all  talk  ;  and  how  many  on  'em  I've  heard  swesr 
they'd  send  in  their  resignations  that  very  night, 
whom  I  could  hear  treading  back  to  their  daily 
duties  at  the  Palace,  for  many  a  long  year  a'ter- 
'ards.  However,  if  tbeir  word  went  for  anything, 
they  all  stayed  tn  only  to  oblige  the  King,  and 
gratify  their  notions  of  loyalty ;  which,  to  my 
thinking,  were  much  the  same  as  keegs  poor 
little  Vick  here  so  constant  to  my  side ;  l>ecause 
every  day  she  gets  for  her  dinner  the  bone  I'va 
been  gnawing  for  mine.    But  I  may  be  mistukao. 
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Wliat  'sbould  8ucb  a  one  as  the  Blind  Beggar 
kaow  of  kings  or  their  ministers?" 

"  You  must  hare  been  the^nconscious  witness 
of  many  changes  ?"  we  observed,  rather  by  way 
of  inquiry  than  comment. 

"  Ay  sir  ! — sad  changes  !"   sighed  poor  Job, 

patting  the  moistened  head  of  his  dog.    "  When 

first  I  toolc  up  my  quarters  in  this  grand  neigh. 

boorhood,  a  court  was  a  court.     I  think  I  hear 

it  now  ;  the  rumble  of  Queen  Charlotte's  grand 

old  coach  aad  six,  and  ail  the  other  coaches  and 

six  as  followed,  chuck  full  of  little  pHnces  and' 

princesses,  whose  names,  as  I  heard  'em  talked 

of  by  the  crowd,  were  more  than  I  could  count 

upon  my  fingers !    Them  was  the  times  when 

the  Princy  Wales,  (as  they  called  the  son  and 

heir  of  the  good  old  King,)  used  to  come  racing 

in  hia  phaeton,   along   Pali  Mall  from  Carlton 

House,   with  other  rattling  blades,  (much  as  a 

roaring  young  Irish  Marquis  comes  racing  now- 

s^dsys,)  and  I  know'd  well  enough  by  the  sound 

that   'twas  all  up  with    the  good   old  English 

Court!    Folks  used  to  sayabout  me,  that  the  lion's 

whelp  would  only  play  puppy's  tricks  till  his  fangs 

and  claws  were  grown,  when  he  would  make  as 

steady  a  royal  brute  as  ever  a  one  of  his  fore- 

fathers.  But,  Lord  I  when  he  corned  to  be  Regent, 

I  used  to  hear  him  rattle  past  in  his  chariot  and 

pair,  er«ry  day,  to  dine  in  Manchester  Square, 

as  if  old  Scratch  was  behind  ;  and  if  that's  the 

pace  for  royalty — what  ought  to  go  joggingalong, 

giring  leisure  for  the  people  to  look  it  in  the 

face,  and  having  a  clear  conscience  to  look  in 

the  face  of  the  people  in  return — Job  Hecksey's 

no  conjurer  1    To  be  sure,  after  hia  coronation, 

he  went  slow  enough — as  slow,  may  be,  as  those 

who  bad   gone  before  him.    But  we  saw  little 

more  of  Ceorge  the  Fourth  in  these  parts.    In. 

ftead  of -the  fine  grand  court-days  once  a-fort- 

Bight,    mm   brought   all   the  world    to   the  old 

Palace,  there  was  now  a  grand  mob  once  a-year, 

may  be,  or  twice,  at  furthest.    Such  a  crush  as 

'twas,  with  little  misses  to  be  presented,  and  new 

ministers'  wives,  and  old  ministers'  widders,  and 

lords  and  ladies  as  wanted  to  be  axed  to  royal 

dinners,  that  'twas  a  mercy  when  there  was  less 

than  two  pair  o'  coach  'orses  and  a  Bow  Street 

officer  killed  and  wounded  ;  to  say  nothin  o' 

sedan  chairs,  cracked  like  wallnut  shells,  and  all 

the  smashed  pannels,  as  the  coachmaker's  bills 

had  to  talk  about  at  the  end  o'  the  year.     But 

then,  to  be  sure,  when  anythingwas  done  at  Court, 

'twas  done   right  royally  !     'T -wasn't  then  all  as 

one  as  Sqaire  Gnelph  axing  a  pack   o'  hungry 

brother  squires  to  eat  their  mutton  with  him  ; 

bat  •  Iting,  like  what  is  writ  about  in  the  Bible 

and  atorjr-books,  what  ate  of  o'  gold  and  rubies, 

and  wouldn't  have  nothing  served  at  table  but 

vh«t  was  out  of  season,  and  had  cost  fifty  chal. 

drdn  o'  coals,  and  the  lungs  of  a  Scotch  gardener, 

to  brings  to  perfection.    There  was  a  deal  of  his- 

siBg-  in  Pall- Mall,  sir,  in  George  the    Fourth's 

tOM  ;  bat  I've  begun  to  fancy  since,  that  things 

are  all  the  better  liked  for't,  as  an  apple's  the 

sweeter  for  a  speck." 

"  Wliiek  tiaeans,  I  conclude,  that,  in  the  days 


of  William  the  Fourth,  your  fortunes  were  lea 
prosperous,"  was  our  rejoinder. 

"  Prosperous  !  Saving  the  sovereign  which 
Billy  the  sailor  (bless  his  old  heart)  flung  into 
my  hat  the  first  day  of  his  being  King,  I  never 
know'd  the  touch  of  gold  during  his  reig^n  !  I 
guessed  from  the  first  how  't  would  be  ! — When 
I  found  him  sally  out  on  foot  that  morning,  to 
take  a  turn  in  St  James'  Street,  all  as  one  as 
^othin,  had  happened,  says  I — '  'Tis  all  Dicky 
with  Government !'  1  longed  to  tell  his  gracious 
Majesty  as  much,  and  that  'twasn't  for  the  likes 
of  a  King  to  be  enjoyin  himself  like  a  gentleman; 
(for,  when  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence,  many's  the 
sbillin  I  got  from  him,  and  the  spirity  young  lads 
his  sons  ;  and  I  had  a  kind  o'  feelin  like  for  the 
family.)  But  I  said  nothin,  and  others  said  a 
great  deal ;  and  what  did  their  palaver  end  in  f 
— The  Reform  Bill ! — the  biggest  check  that 
either  kings  or  beggarmen  ever  brought  upon 
Old  England.  Till  that  unlucky  day,  sir,  I'd 
never  know'd  what  'twas  to  be  throated  with  the 
Mendicity  Society,  nor  no  rubbish  o'  that  kind. 
But  after  Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  and  a 
new  one  trumped  up  in  its  place,  a  pack  o 
priggish  upstarts,  what  had  made  their  way  into 
the  seats  of  the  rale  born  gemmen,  would  stop 
and  mistart  me,  on  their  way  from  Brookes',  with 
offers  of  putting  me  into  blind  asylums,  and  all 
sorts  of  affronts ; — me,  sir,  as  had  been  honoured 
with  the  notice  of  the  whole  royal  family  !" 

"  You  must  -have  become  acquainted  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Members  of  Parliament 
in  your  time  ?"  said  we,  anxious  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  his  vagaries. 

"  Ay,  sir  I — as  many  as  the  three  last  Speakers 
lumped  together  1  Bless  your  heart  I  I've  taken 
alms  of  half  the  great  gemmen  buried  in  St  Paul's 
and  the  Abbey,  afore  Nelson's  time,  and  since  I 
and  many,  many  of  the  old  lords  what  gets  up, 
now-a-days, .  soberly  on  their  legs,  and  palavers 
about  the  viciousness  of  the  times ;  and,  sir,  I 
remember  bang-up  chaps,  as  used  to  stagger  out 
o'  the  clubs  at  nine  o'  the  morning  from  the 
hazard  table,  just  as  I  took  up  my  station  for 
the  day,  and  fling  me  a  golden  guinea,  after 
wagering  among  theirselves  which  'ud  be  the  one 
to  hit  the  bridge  of  my  nose  with  the  yellow 
shiner.  Ah  !  them  was  merry  days  I  A  few  ohairl 
men's  heads  broke,  now  and  then :  but  all  in 
good  humour !  And  now,  I'm  told,  that  the  Par- 
liament gentlemen  what  stands  in  the  shoes  of 
Billy  Pitt  and  Charley  Fox,  is  as  demure  as  a  cat 
stealing  cream ;  and  wouldn't  be  heard  of  in  a 
street  row,  or  with  the  dice  box  in  their  bands, 
to  save  the  nation  !  Not  that  the  nation  'U  ever 
l>e  much  the  better  for  any  saving  o'  theirs,  I 
take  it !" 

"  You  do  not  seem  overpartial.  Job,  to  our 
modern  oracles  1"  said  we,  amused  by  his  petu- 
lance. 

"  How  should  I  .'—I  never  fingered  a  ha'p'orth 
o'  their  charity ;  why  throw  away  on  'em  a 
pennyweight  o'  my  good  will }  They  sneak  past 
me,  day  after  day,  throughout  the  session ;  and 
I  hear  'em  rehearsing  their  speeches  betwixt 
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their  teeth,  tta  they  scud  along,  with  no  thought 
o'  nobody  but  themaelves  !  Scarce  an  individyal 
on  'em  but  I  can  tell  by  his  step.  Him  as  goes  on 
the  pop'larity  lay,  and  after  jawing  for  five  hours 
together,  about  the  rights  o'  the  people,  goes  and 
raps  with  a  lord  what's  got  two  close  burrows, 
and  ten  thousand  a-year  to  give,  away  among  the 
parsons,  with  five  and  forty  thonsand  a-year 
grabbed  in  his  family — Giovemment  pickins ! 
There's  one  o'  t'other  House,  what  treads  as 
heavy  as  tho'  'twas  Gog  o'  Guildhall  on  his 
travels,  and  always  gives  me  a  pious  word  about 
submission  to  the  wiMtation  o'  Providence,  as  he 
passes ;  and  once  a  week  or  so,  a  ha'penny  to 
make  it  go  down.  I'd  a  guess  in  my  mind  that 
he  was  a  Bishop  or  a  Harchbishop,  long  afore 
the  little  raggamuffins,  playing  in  the  kennel,  told 
me,  that  the  charitable  genmian  was  an  old  lady 
in  a  black  hap'on  and  Welshwoman's  hat  ! 
Then  there  com'd  the  slap-bang  country  Members, 
striding  along  in  their  seven  league  boots,  with 
only  just  time  to  fling  a  Mendicity  ticket  into 
one's  face  as  they  get  over  the  ground  at  three, 
quarters  speed,  to  be  in  at  the  death— or  the 
divinon.  Bless  your  soul,  sir,  when  the  old  dandy 
set  was  on  the  stones,  (him  as  they  called  Beau 
Brummel,  and  a  fat  lord  as  used  to  make  jokes ; 
and  a  chap,  as  they  called  ugly  Tom,  as  they 
used  sometimes  to  let  in  to  their  company  for  a 
laughing  bout.)  'tis  amaiing  what  a  deal  I  hear 
in  the  way  of  hearing  of  what  wur  going  on  in 
Parliament  and  other  out  o'  the  way  places  ;  as 
they  com'd  lounging  here  o'  summer  a'ternoons, 
to  b«  out  o'  the  way  o'  the  noise  of  St  James' 
Street." 

"  Yon  ought  to  write  your  life  and  times,  Job," 
cried  we,  inadvertently. 

"  Write?"  reiterated  the  poor  blind  man,  in  a 
tone  of  reproach. 

"  One  of  the  first  writers  in  the  English  lan- 
guage was  blind,"  we  pleaded,  by  way  of  apo- 


logy. "  His  daughters  used  to  copy  out  hit 
poetry." 

"  I  have  no  daugjiters,"  replied  Job,  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  patting  little  Vixen's  head  as  he 
spoke. 

"  You  hare,  perhaps,  a  friend  who  would  act 
as  your  amanuensis  f" 

"  As  my  what,  eh  ?" 

"  As  your  secretary  ;  to  write  while  yon  dic- 
tate an  aecount  of  all  you  have  heard  and 
seen." 

"  My  'sociates  are  all  ignorant  men  like  my- 
self, sir ;  and  though  I've  a  power  of  things  to 
tell,  which  folks  'ud  be  glad  to  hear,  I've,  at 
present,  no  means  of  getting  'era  properly  set 
down." 

Regarding  this  as  a  hint  to  our  neighbourly 
humanity,  we  were  not  sorry  to  find  that  th6 
rain  had  ceased  to  patter  on  the  Oilskin,  and 
that  the  gutter  before  us  was  no  longer  dimpled, 
like  the  cheek  of  a  mulatto  Venus,  with  the  re- 
laxing shower.  It  is  enough  for  our  patience  to 
be  engaged  in  a  Chancery  suit,  without  appoint- 
ing ourselves  secretary  of  state  to  a  mendicant. 
Nevertheless,  on  our  arrival  at  home,  having 
promised  Job  Hecksey  to  think  the  matter  over 
at  leisure,  we  could  not  but  own  that  his  remin- 
iscences might  contain  valuable  hints  for  history  ; 
and  that  his  desire  to  give  them  a  permanent  in- 
scription was  highly  laudable.  We  would  will- 
ingly aid  the  poor  fellow  in  his  task,  in  any  mode 
save  the  accursed  pen  labour,  which  everlastings 
habit  hath  rendered  pain  and  grief  to  us  ;  and, 
with  this  view,  have  indicted  this  our  explana- 
tory article.  Come,  therefore,  O  public  I  to  our 
aid.  Fling  us  a  maravedi  out  of  your  abundance 
— "  Remember  the  poor  blind  !"  In  pity  to 
yourselves,  and  the  curiosity  of  ages  yet  unborn, 
facilitate,  with  your  timely  benevolence,  the  first 
literary  attempt  of  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Clere^ 
land  Row  1 


HOWITTS  VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES,  OLD  CASTLES,  AND 
BATTLE  FIELDS,  &c,  &c.,  AND  A  TALE  OF  CULLODEN. 


A  VERT  handsome  and  seasonable  gift  this 
volume ;  and  this  is  but  its 'Secondary  merit.  The 
work  is  of  a  description  which  ever  finds  peculiar 
favour  with  English  readers,  from  combining  the 
varied  attractions  of  beautiful  scenery,  antique 
customs,  and  delightful  reminiscences  of  "  fair 
women  and  brave  men" — the  brightest  and 
noblest  of  England's  "  worthies."  Some  of  the 
Visits  are  to  memorable  scenes  in  Scotland :  to 
FloddenFieldftoIona,  and  Staffa,a,nA  to  the  Moor 
of  CuUoden.  The  work,  altogether,  thus  forms  an 
agreeable  melange  of  poetry,  romance,  legend,  and 
gentle  antiquity.  Our  readers  will  have  an  ac- 
curate and  vivid  idea  of  the  plan  and  the  results, 
if  they  recall  those  portions  of  it — FisU*  to  Bolton 
Priory  and  to  Stonyhurtt— ■which  have  appeared  in 
our  pages.  So,  instead  of  a  farther  notice  of  the 
volume,  we  shall  use  it,  to  give  Mr  Howitt,  or  any 


one  who  likes,  materials  for,  not  a  legend,  not  a 
tragic  romance,  but  "  An  Ower  True  Tale"  of 
Culloden.  Half  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  press 
are  not  yet  discovered ;  or  where  they  are  under- 
stood, they  are  not  applied  to  use. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  tbe 
period  must  remember  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cul- 
loden, Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 'Session 

the  upright  judge,  and  patriotic,  sagacious,  and 
enlightened  statesman ;  the  right  hand  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  at  the  perilous  period  extending 
from  17\S  to  the  '45,  if  he  were  not  more  eor- 
rectly  described,  as  the  wise  suggesting  head 
of  the  Government  in  every  public  emergency. 
Those  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  Highlands, 
at  this  and  an  earlier  period,  must  well  remem. 
her  the  famous  "  Parks  of  Culloden,"  the  boast; 
of  the  vaunting  Scotsman  «f  whom  Captain  Burt 
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telli.  Howevtr  it  may  h»re  been  with  the 
Parks,  the  mansion  of  Culioden  ig  a  noticeable  and 
ntber  magnificent  erection  for  its  day  and  local. 
Hf.  It  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  Moor,  sur- 
rounded by  plantations,  and  commanding  noble 
views,  seaward  and  mountainward.  What  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  with  the  mansion 
of  the  Fortieses  were  connected  several  fair 
estates.  One  beautiful  estate,  which  belonged 
to  President  Forbes,  lies  along  the  shores  of  the 
Beauly  Frith  ;  and  the  family  has  large  posses. 
sions  in  the  celebrated  district  of  Ferintosh.  Up. 
wards  of  thirty-five  years  since,  the  great-grand- 
son of  the  President, "  young  Culioden,"  came  into 
possession  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  His  yearly  income  we  have 
beard  variously  estimated,  but  £6,000  was  pro- 
bably a  low  average  of  the  rental  of  the  Culioden 
estates,  fisheries,  &c.  When  the  heir  succeeded 
—and  the  world  has  grown  sadder  and  wiser 
since  then — the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don— The  Duchess — was  at  the  height  ofher  influ. 
ence  in  the  North  ;  and,  between  horses,  hounds, 
and  hoopitalities — but,  above  all,  with  the  aid  of 
agents  and  factors — ^young  Culioden  contrived,  in 
a  very  few  years,  to  involve  himself  in  debt,  to  the 
amount  of  £18,000 ;  and  he  had,  besides,  raised 
money  on  annuities,  which,  with  the  'jointure 
of  hie  step.niother,  and  other  annual  charges  on 
the  estate,  burthened  it  to  the  amount  of  £S,000 
a-year.  The  greater  part  of  the  property  was 
entailed;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
give  up  the  rents,  and  sell  all  that  would  sell,  to 
clear  o£F  encumbrances.  The  laird  was  still  a 
very  young  man ;  and,  with  good  management 
and  economy,  there  could  be  no  fear  that  his 
affairs  might  be  arranged,  and  his  creditors  satis. 
fied,  in  four  or  five  years  at  most.  His  estab- 
lishment was  at  once  broken  up — horses  and  carri- 
ages were  sold  off — and,  if  we  are  right,  the  Lord 
President's  library;  and  having  executed  a  Trust> 
deed,  making  over  his  whole  property  to  certain 
highly  respectable  professional  men  in  £din. 
burgh  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  CuUo- 
den,  with  an  allowance  of  £1000*  a-year,  retired 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  some  thirty  years  since. 
We  cannot  tell  where  Culloden's  whole  exile]wss 
spent,  nor  does  it  signify.  Had  Mr  Hewitt  in- 
quired about  Mr  Forbes  in  those  cottages  on  the 
Moor  of  which  he  speaks,  he  would  have  heard 
of  him  as  a  gentleman  warmly  remembered— 
"who  was  generous  and  kind  to  everybody, 
and  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,"  The  "  spend- 
thrift young  laird"  had  been  highly  popular,  and 
deep  sympathy  has  all  along  been  felt  in  his 
nilsfortunea  by  his  neighbours  of  every  class. 
From  year  to  year  the  wonder  grew,  among  the 
poorer  tenantry,  why  his  debts  were  not  dis- 
charged by  the  Trustees,  and  why  Culioden  did 
not  come  home;  for  unentailed  parts  of  his 
estates  had  been  sold,  and  timber  felled,  in  value 
to  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  his  debts  and 
other  encumbrances,  independently  of  the  accu. 
oralating  surplus  rents. 

*  The  £1000  mu,  we  beliere,  looa  arterirardi  tcdoced 
to  JejQtf  afterwards  to  £900,  and  now  is  stopped. 


Cnlloden's  exile  had  probably  extended  to  a 
dozen  or  more  years,  when,  fir&m  reasons  of 
economy,  he  did  return,  and  with  a  wife  and* 
children,  to  inhabit  one  of  his  own  deserted 
manor-houses ;  exchanging  exile  and  poverty  in 
England  for  seclusion  and  deeper  privation  at 
home  ;  for,  by  this  time,  a  considerable  part  of 
his  small  yearly  stipend  had  been  attached  by 
fresh  involvements.  He  had  married  wisely 
and  happily,  but  not  richly,  and  no  doubt  with 
the  reasonable  expectation  of  being  nearly  clear 
of  the  world,  and  about  to  resume  possession  of 
his  property.  During  his  exile,  very  large  sums 
should  have  been  accumulating  for  the  discharge 
of  his  original  debt  of  £19,000,  and  the  redemp. 
tion  of,  at  least,  some  of  the  annuities.  Although 
the  £2,000  a-year,  and  his  own  allowance,  gra- 
dually redaced  from  £1000  to  £500  a-year,  were 
heavy  charges,  there  was  still  a  large  gross  rental; 
and,  by  this  time,  £33,000  had  been  realized  by 
sales  of  land  and  other  means. 

By  the  sales  of  the  unentailed  portions  of 
the  estate,  the  original  rental  should  have  been 
but  slightly  affected,  as  rente  were  rising  over 
all  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  north ;  and, 
prior  to  I8S4,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  trust 
income  of  above  £500,  by  the  reduction  and  fall, 
ing  in  of  annuities.  In  1834,  the  nett  rental  of 
the  estates  was  £5,544  ;  although,  in  1837.  by  the 
trustees'  accounts,  it  had  fallen  to  £4,510.  A 
feature  in  this  case  is,  that,  while  landed  property, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  steadily  rising  in 
value  and  rent,  the  estates  of  CuUoden  have  fallen 
within  the  above  periods.  Had  Mr  Howitt  made 
any  inquiry,  he  would  have  learned,  with  sur- 
prise,  that,  up  to  this  date — more  than  thirty 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  trusts 
Cnlloden's  debt  not  only  remains  unliquidated, 
but  is  said  ;to  be  tripled  in  amount ;  while  he 
and  his  family  have  long  been  existing  on  the 
merest  pittance,  derived  from  what  ought  to  have 
been  his  clear  and  large  means. 

Now,  in  all  human  probability,  an  impassable 
golf  is  for  ever  placed  between  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  and  the  possession  of  his  property. 
Under  what  laws  or  statutes  those  Trust-Manage- 
ments proceed,  which  lead  to  results  like  these, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  We  relate  the 
naked  facts;  and,  unhappily,  the  case  of  Mr 
Forbes  of  Culioden,  ^if  flagrant,  is  very  far  from 
being  solitary  in  Scotland. 

We  all  remember  the  hard  case  of  Captain 
Gulliver's  father,  who,  according  to  Swift,  was 
ruined  by  graining  a  suit  in  Chancery  with  eoitt; 
but  old  Mr  Gulliver  in  Chancery  was  an  enviable 
person  compared  with  Mr  Forbes  of  Culioden 
under  Trust.  He  was  ruined  at  once,  and  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said :  Culioden  has  lingered 
on  in  poverty  for  half  a  lifetime,  with  the  con- 
sciousness  of  possessing  great  means,  and  the 
tantalizing  hope  of  retrieving  his  affairs,  until,  in 
the  end,  he  finds  himself  far  more  deeply  in- 
volved than  at  the  beginning.  His  debts  can 
never  now,  in  human  probability,  be  discharged, 
save  by  his  death,  which  would  at  once  place  his 
eldest  son  in  the  undisturbed  possesnon  of  th« 
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estates,  from  which,  in  the  meantime,  the  pit. 
tanee  necessary  to  educate  and  maintain  him, 
the  heir,  and  his  brothers,  cannot  be  obtained ; 
to  sajr  nothing  of  the  creditors,  and  theunfortu. 
nate  father,  who  so  long  since  surrendered  all 
that  he  could,  in  order  that  his  debts  might  be 
promptly  and  honourably  discharged. 

We  state,  we  have  said,  mere  results,  and  leave 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  so  singular  and 
hard,  but  by  no  means  rare,  a  case,  to  those  who 
are  more  versant  in  such  matters,  and  who  have 
more  leisure  and  minuter  information. 

Nor  do  we  address  ourselves  to  professional  per- 
sons :  th,em  we  lay  wholly  aside :  though,  if  it 
w^re  possible,  by  following  them  into  the  darltest 
and  most  intricate  recesses  of  their  bureaus,  to 
bring  them  under  the  wholesome  influence  of 
public  opinion,  it  were  so  much  the  better.  Every 
man  of  probity,  connected  with  matters  so  no> 
torious,  and,  at  least  while  unexplained,  so  start, 
ling,  as  the  case  of  Culloden,  ought  to  long  for 
investigation  and  publicity. 

We  are  aware  that,  by  a  report  submitted  by 
the  trustees  themselves  to  a  meeting  of  creditors 
in  1817,  the  annual  surplus  of  the  rents,  deduct- 
ing the  interest  on  all  debts,  and  an  allowance  of 
X700  to  Culloden,  was  stated  at  ;£3,£93.  What 
then  has  become  of  all  the  accumulation  since 
1809  ? — what  of  the  ^3,000  arising  from  the 
•ale  of  unentailed  lands,  &c.  ?  CuUoden'a  ori. 
ginal  debts  are  now  tripled  ,*  and  all  that  has 
been  paid  to  the  original  creditors  is  five  shillings 
in  the  pound,  (or,  in  all,  £3,000)  upon  £19,000, 
•nd  a  few  more  small  sums.  And  who  now  are 
his  principal  creditors?  Why,  his  successive 
trustees,  and  their  heirs  and  representatives.  A 
strange  fatality  has  been  connected  with  the  de. 
ceased  Trustees,  forminganother  dark  and  power- 
ful element  in  our  imaginary  "  True  Tale  of 
Culloden ;"  a  fatality  which  might  imbue  even 
the  most  sceptical  Saxon  with  superstitious  bod. 
ings. 

By  the  deed  of  entail  executed  by  his  pre- 
decessors, Culloden  was  entitled  to  settle  a  com. 
petent  jointure  upon  his  wife,  who,  had  she  sur. 
vived,  would  at  once  have  been  in  possession  of 
£400  a-year.  After  sharing  his  poverty  and  sor- 
row for  twenty  years,  this  unfortunate  lady  lately 
sunk  under  the  hopeless  struggle ;  and,  by  an- 
'  other  of  the  beautiful  anomalies  of  the  law  of  en- 
tail, though  her  husband's  death  would  have  made 
her  comparatively  rich  from  the  family  estates, 
he  could  not  claim,  were  it  but  £6,  from  the  same 
source,  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  her  remains. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  Culloden  addressed  • 
circular  letter  himself  to  all  his  creditors,  request- 
ing them,  fur  theirovnsakesand  his,  to  assist  him 
in  extricating  his  affairs,  and  in  taking  the  only 
measures  possible  for  the  payment  of  his  just 
debts.  The  meeting  was  opposed  by  the  Trustees; 


but  took  place,  notwithstanding,  at  Inverness, 
Sir  Francis  Mackenzie  of  Oairloch  presiding. 
Our  account  of  this  singular  meeting  was  re. 
ceived  from  an  impartial  stranger,  who,  chancing 
to  be  in  Inverness,  was  attracted  to  it  by  curi- 
osity, but  on  whom  it  made  a  deep  impression. 
The  proceedings  at  that  meeting  we  forbear  to 
detail,  although  they  cry  aloud  for  publicity. 
Such  things  could  not  be  done  save  in  a  corner. 

We  sincerely  wish  that  Mr  Forbes  would 
himself  add  his  history  of  his  own  sufferings  and 
sorrows,  under  Trust,  to  the  famous  collection 
of  Culloden  Papers.  It  were  a  good  deed,  and 
a  most  instructive  treatise  to  landed  gentlemen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  aware  that  our  ruda 
materials  for  a  Tale  of  Culloden  may  seem  an 
odd  pendant  enough  to  the  sketch  of  Mr  Howitt  ; 
yet,  told  roundly,  and  unvarnished,  it  is  capable 
of  being  made  as  deeply  interesting  to  society, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  valuable,  than  any 
tale  of  sentimental  romance.  All  that  is  re-  ' 
quired  to  make  it  complete,  is  acquaintance  with 
a  few  dates,  plain  facts,  and  simple  tables  of 
figures.  The  scenery,  and  materials  for  de- 
coration, are  abounding; — moors,  mountains,  and 
Highlanders  ;  and  the  unfortunate  hero  himself, 
who  has  struggled  with  adversity  during  nearly 
his  whole  life  of  manhood,  and  who  is,  moreover 
— another  great  desideratum^-one  of  the  finest 
and  most  patrician-looking  Oiie/t  (as  many  of  our 
elderly  readers  will  remember)  that  was  ever  seen 
in  Scotland.  But  the  story  which  we  desiderate 
of  this  Highland  Laird,  would  be  independent  of 
all  adventitious  garniture.  The  title  might  be — 
"  How  a  Gentleman  may  give  up  his  Kents,  and 
his  whole  Available  Means,  under  a  Trust- Deed, 
to  pay  his  Lawful  Debts ;  and  how,  at  the  End  of 
Thirty  Years,  he  may  find  these  Debts  Tripled. 
Humbly  Inscribed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Scotland,  and  the  British  Parliament." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  who  is  most  to 
blame,  or  if  the  blame  should  be  divided  between 
the  law  of  entail,  which  bound  up  Culloden  hand 
and  foot,  and  those  statutes  which  regulate  Trust. 
Managements:  but  yet  it  is  our  wonder  that  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  College  of  Justice 
can  daily  look  upon  the  statue  of  their  illustrious 
President,  and  not  question  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  asystem  which  has  conslgtied  his  descendant 
to  a  life  of  misery  and  penury,  and  to  the  disgrace 
of  debt,  where,  in  spite  of  his  early  imprudence, 
there  ought  to  have  been,  long  since,  honour  and 
affluence.  If  our  judicial  Tale  of  Culloden  were 
not  of  itself  sufficiently  interesting,  then  that 
of  the  "  Thane  of  Fife,"  and  the  "Chief  of  Clan, 
ranald" — we  do  not  mean  Glengarry — er  that 
of  Rothiemurchus,  might  be  added  to  it.  North, 
south,  east,  and  west,  there  Is  no  want  of  such 
subjects  in  Scotland;  and  they  should  be  written 
upon. 
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OvoHT  the  people  of  Great  Britain  erer  to 
bare  agitated  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  and  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes ; 
and,  during  iifty  year*,  to  have  compassed  sea 
and  land  to  gain  their  righteoua  object,  or  not  } 
Fev  peraons,  if  indeed  one,  will  now  affirm  that 
they  ought  not,  or  that  their  Abolition  Associa- 
tions, and  Anti-Slavery  Societies ;  their  lectures, 
meetings,  subscriptions,  tracts,  petitions,  and  the 
whole  of  that  powerful  and  widely  ramified  ma- 
chinery set  agoing,  and  so  long  kept  in  motion, 
was  employed  on  an  insignificant  or  worthless  ob. 
ject  But  if  combined  effort  and  systematic  agita- 
tion were  formerly  justifiable,  it  is  surely  doubly 
called  for  now,  when  the  Slave  Trade  bae  in- 
creased in  amount  and  become  more  atrocious  in 
character,  from  our  very  efforts  for  its  suppree. 
lion.  Instead  of  being  an  argument  for  supine- 
Bess  or  for  abandoning  the  cause  in  despair,  the 
aelcDOwledged  failure  ought  to  stimulate  to  more 
energetic  and  better  directed  exertion.  We  re. 
}oice  to  find  that  this  is  actually  the  case. 

It  was  no  sooner  fully  ascertained  that  the  great 
MCrifices  and  anxious  precautions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Man-Trade  had  proved  abortive,  than  the  Anti- 
Slavery  agitation  was  renewed  to  a  limited  extent; 
sod  that  a  new  society,  consisting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  of  all  religious  denominations,  formed 
last  summer,  was  organized  almost  in  consequence 
of  Mr  Buxton's  startling  statements  and  die- 
dosares.  The  first  part  of  his  work,  delineating 
tke  unsuspected  extent,  and  the  increased  horrors 
ef  the  traffic,  had  then  been  for  some  months 
partially  before  the  public.  He  has  now  added  a 
second  part,  containing  the  "  Remedy."  With 
the  evil  to  its  utmost  alleged  extent,  the  public 
are  now  familiar  from  Mr  Buxton's  statements 
—the  "  Travels  in  Cuba"  of  Mr  TurnbuU,  which 
we  lately  noticed — and  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. Thii,  therefore,  leaves  our  brief  space 
entirely  free  for  the  projected  remedy.  In  some 
points,  it  squares  with  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr 
Turnbull  for  the  suppression  of  tbe  trade ;  but 
goes  farther,  and  contemplates  what  is  considered 
by  many  concurring  authorities,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  reflection  of  every  man  of  plain  sense,  as 
the  only  effeetual  and  permanent  remedy ; 
naaely,  the  civilisation  of  AJfriea— the  "  raising," 
in  Mr  Buxton's  language,  "  of  the  national 
mind,"  by  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  trade, 
and  Christianity,  with  its  attendant  blessings. 
Tet  it  was  by  Christiana  in  name  that  this  dia- 
bolieal  traffic  was  eommenced,  and  is  still  carried 
on :  by  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Ame- 
rican Chriitiam,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Mr 
Baxton  would  not  dispense  with  every  species  of 
eocreion;  he  does  not  share  in  the  religious 
•araplee  of  some  of  his  respectable  aesociatee 
among  the  Quakers ;  and  yet  he  believes  that  we 
Iwre  depended,  and  are  depending,  too  much 
■ptta  mtn  phyikat  force;  and  be  thug  strongly 


•tatM  his  belief,  in  which  every  thinking  being 
must  concur,  that  unless  the  African  tribes  are 
intellectually  and  morally  raised  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement 
of  their  condition. 

It  l>  ponible  to  oonoeive  loeh  ao  appUoation  of  force, 
as  ihall  blockade  th«  whole  coat,  and  iweep  away  every 
llarrr :  but  ihoald  that  eSart  relax,  the  trade  in  mail 
would  reTive.  Compaliion,  so  long  at  it  laata,  may  re- 
strain the  act,  but  it  will  not  eradicate  the  motive.  The 
Arrican  will  not  have  ceased  to  desire,  and  vehemently 
to  crave,  the  spirits,  the  ammunition,  and  the  articles 
of  finery  and  commerce  which  Europe  alone  can  supply  t 
and  these  he  can  obtain  by  the  Slave  Trade,  and  by  the 
Slave  Trade  only,  while  he  remains  what  he  is.  The 
pursuit  of  man,  therefore,  is,  to  him,  not  a  matter  of  choice 
and  leleetion,  but  of  necessity,  and,  after  any  interval  of 
ooDttrained  abstinence,  he  will  revert  to  it  as  the  buslnea 
of  his  life.  But,  when  the  African  nations  shall  emerge 
from  the  present  state  of  darltnesa  and  debasement,  they 
will  require  no  arguments  from  us  to  convince  them  . 
of  the  monslrona  impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade.  They 
will  not  be  content  to  ■««  their  remaining  territories  a 
wilderness,  themselves  in  penury,  their  villages  exposed, 
day  after  day,  to  havoc  and  conflagration,  their  children 
kidnapped  and  slaughtered,— and  all  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  paltry  supply  of  the  most  inferior  and  pemici- 
oos  articles  of  Europe.  ....  "  Europe,  therefore," 
(to  nae  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
African  travellers,*)  "  will  hare  done  little  for  the  Black% 
if  the  abolition  of  the  Atlantic  Slave  Trade  is  not  foU 
lowed  up  by  some  wise  and  grand  plan  for  the  civilisation 
of  the  continent.  None  presents  a  fairer  prospect  than 
tbe  education  of  the  sons  of  Africa  in  their  own  country, 
aud  by  their  own  countrymen  previously  educated  by 
Europeans." 

It  scarcely  requires  argument  to  prove  that 
the  Slave  Trade,  independently  of  its  barbarity 
and  iniquity,  is,  from  purely  pditical  and  eoono. 
mioal  considerations,  ruinous  to  Africa;  and 
that  the  productive  industry  of  tbe  men,  women, 
and  children,  shipped  off  to  be  sold  in  the  Wast 
Indies  and  South  America,  might,  if  properly 
applied,  he  worth  ten  times  the  sum  obtained  for 
their  bodies.  Could  the  African  chiefs  once  be 
made  to  comprehend  their  true  interest,  the 
ease  were  gained.  But  how  are  the  barbarous 
princes  or  Africa  to  receive  those  lessons  which 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe  can  hardly  yet  under- 
stand ?  An  African  chief  once  stated—"  We 
must  have  three  things,  powder,  ball,  and  bran- 
dy; and  we  have  three  things  to  sell,  men, 
women,  and  children."  These  were  his  readiest 
articles  of  merchandize.  The  productions  of  the 
soil  were  hardly  in  existence:  its  capabilities 
were  not  imagined. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr  Buxton  proposes  to 
give  time  and  opportunity  to  teach  the  chiefs  of 
Africa  that  sound  policy  and  justice  are,  in 
the  long  run,  identical,  ia,  in  the  first  place, 
to  render  our  preventive  squadron  more  effect- 
ive, and  to  concentrate  it  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  instead  of  the  straggling  system  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  by  which  the  vessels 
were  uselessly  scattered  along  the  wide  coasts  of 


•  Bwrckhardt,  p.  344. 
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South  AmericA  and  Cuba.  So  little,  compara-  ( 
tively,  has  been  accomplished  by  our  expensive 
naval  force,  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the 
friends  of  Africa  are  for  withdrawing  it  altogether, 
and  relying  upon  other  means.  Mr  Buxton  repu- 
diates this  idea,  from  reasons  of  wisdom  and  of 
mercy  to  the  Africans  under  our  protection,  who 
would  thus  be  abandoned  to  worse  miseries  than 
those  from  which  we  have  attempted  to  rescue 
them.  Instead  of  withdrawing,  he  would  in- 
crease our  maritime  strength,  and,  directing  it 
in  the  manner  above  noticed,  make  one  more 
fair  trial  of  crushing  the  trade,  by  multiplying 
its  risks  and  reducing  its  profits.  As  part  of 
the  proposed  reinforcement,  he  recommends 
armed  steam-vessels — no  new  idea  by  the  ^ay, — 
and  his  reasons  are  stiong  and  obvious.  These 
vessels  he  would  employ  about  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  and  man  with  Negroes,  or  those  co- 
loured persons  who  can  bear  a  climate  so  uni- 
formly fatal  to  British  seamen.  In  every  un- 
dertaking for  the  amelioration  of  Africa,  Mr 
Buxton  places  great  reliance  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Negro  and  coloured  race ;  and  every 
passing  year  is  happily  increasing  the  number 
of  well,  qualified  agents  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion. 

Mr  Buxton's  second  preparatory  measure  is 
the  formation  of  treaties  with  the  native  powers 
in  Africa;  bribing  them,  in  short,  to  aid  our 
attempts  to  put  down  the  Slave  Trade.  This 
policy  can  no  more  be  looked  to  as  a  permanent 
remedy  than  a  naval  force.  The  moment  the 
advantages  secured  to  the  chiefs  by  these  treaties 
stop,  that  moment  is  the  trade  in  danger  of  he- 
ing  renewed,  admitting  that  such  treaties  could 
be  formed.  That  they  could  not  be  maintained 
with  the  chiefs  on  the  coast,  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  the  trade,  by  which  they  have  been 
completely  demoralized,  and  by  which,  from 
their  position,  they  reap  the  largest  share  of 
profit,  Mr  Buxton  allows :  but  he  places  great 
reliance  on  the  good  disposition,  towards  the 
British,  of  the  Sultans  and  Princes  in  the  inte- 
rior, whence  come  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  supplies  of  the  trade  ;  greater,  we  fear, 
than  their  reported  conversations  with  Clapper- 
ton,  Denham,  and  Lander,  warrant.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  esisential  element  in  Mr  Buxton's 
scheme,  to  establish  a  confederacy,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Slave  Trade,  from  the  Gambia  on 
the  west,  to  Begharmi  on  the  east ;  and  from  the 
Desert  on  the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on 
the  south.  This  is  a  magnificent  idea;  its  prac- 
ticability is  another  thing :  but  is  it  not  worth 
trial  ?  An  augmented  naval  force,  comprehend- 
ing armed  steamers,  manned  by  blacks,  or  co- 
loured men,  and  forming  a  chain  of  vessels  from 
Gambia  to  Angola,  a  confederacy  reaching  to 
the  extent  we  have  specified,  and  treaties  with 
the  native  powers  in  the  interior,  pledging  them 
to  act  in  concert  with  us,  and  to  suppress  the 
Slave  Trade  in  their  own  territory,  would  clear 
the  ground  for  the  introduction  and  free  opera- 
tion of  those  higher  and  more  permanent  mea- 


sures, without  which  no  effectual  remedy  can  be 
anticipated.  The  true  remedy  or  the  means 
of  it,  already  exists  in  the  natural  riches  and 
undeveloped  resources  of  Africa. 

The  work  will  be  doof,  when  her  population  ihsU  be 
rafficienilf  enlightened  to  arrive  at  the  conTlctioa 
(groanded  oq  what  their  ejei  ice,  and  their  handi  han- 
dle) that  the  wealth  readily  to  be  obtained  from  peaceful 
indastry,  sarpaMei  the  alender  and  precariouf  proflta  of 
rapine.  Oar  agwtein,  hitherto,  haa  been  to  obtain  the 
co.operation  of  European  powen,  while  we  hare  paid  very 
little  attention  to  what  might  be  done  in  Africa  itaell^ 
for  the  iuppreuion  of  the  SUre  Trade. 

Considering  the  very  slender  advantages 
reaped  for  Africa  by  the  vast  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices of  England,  the  Anti-Slavery  party — that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  nation — has  a  right  to  com- 
plain loudly  of  our  European  allies.  Mr  Turn, 
bull  believes  that  something  might  be  made  of 
Spain  by  negotiation,  and  wrested  from  Portu- 
gal ;  but,  while  the  temptation  remains  of  180 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  Slave  Trade,  we  confesa, 
with  Mr  Buxton,  that  this  is  a  temptation  which 
we  cannot  outbid,  and  we  fear  that  merchants 
will  persist  and  governments  connive.  Could  we 
recall  the  time  lost  and  the  millions  thrown 
away,  it  were  far  easier  to  try  Mr  Buxton's  ex- 
periment. But  the  same  reason,  self-interest— 
as  blind  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  as  contempt- 
uous of  the  faith  of  solemn  treaties,  which 
makes  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  hopeless — ensures  the  concurrence  of 
the  African  powers,  could  they  be  enlightened  ; 
because  to  them  the  Slave  Trade  is  not  180  per 
cent,  gain,  but  an  incalculable  loss.  As  Lord 
Melbourne  sagely  remarked  of  free  trade,  the 
other  day :  "  Nations,"  by  which  he  must  hare 
meant  the  rulers  of  nations,  "  do  not  always 
perceive  their  true  interests."  Clearly  and  con- 
vincingly does  Mr  Buxton  point  out  those  of 
Africa;  but  when  will  the  chiefs  receive  hia 
demonstrations,  and  act  upon  them  ? 

Bat  for  the  Slave  Trade,  the  other  trade  of  Africa 
would  lie  increased  fifty  or  a  hundredfold.  Became  Ceo- 
tial  Africa  now  recelvea  in  exchange  for  all  her  exports, 
both  of  people  and  ptodoetiona,  leaa  than  half  a  million' 
of  imports ;  one-half  of  which  may  be  goods  of  the  worst 
description,  and  a  third  made  ap  of  anna  and  ammoni- 
tion.  What  a  wretched  return  it  this,  for  the  prodnc- 
tioni  of  n  vait,  eo  fertile,  so  magnifleent  a  territory  I 
Take  the  eaae  of  Central  afiies ;  the  iosigniflcance  of  oar 
trade  with  it  ia  forcibly  exhibited,  by  contraating  tbe 
whole  return  from  thence,  with  lome  tingle  article  of  no 
great  moment  which  entert  Great  Britain.  The  featheta 
received  at  Liverpool  from  Ireland  reach  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding all  the  prodoetlona  of  Central  Africa ;  th«  eggs 
from  France  and  Ireland  exceed  one-half  of  it ;  while 
the  value  of  pigt  from  Ireland  into  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
ia  three  timet  at  great  at  the  whole  tiade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  prodoctiona  of  the  toil  of  Central  Africa. 
What  an  exhibition  does  tbit  give  of  the  ruin  which  the 
Slave  Trade  entailt  on  Africa  I  Can  it  be  doubted  that, 
with  the  extinction  of  that  blight,  there  would  rise  op 
a  commerce  which  would  pour  into  Africa  Fnmpra w 
articlet  of  a  vaaily  tuperior  quality,  and  to  a  vattly  an- 
perior  amount  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  Africa  would  be  enriched,  and  tbatt 
her  population  would  enjoy,  in  multiplied  abundanoi^ 
thote  commoditiet,  for  the  acquiaition  of  which  ahe  nsir 
incon  inch  intense  mitei^,  the  one  needful  thing,  in  oB> 
der  to  iodace  them  to  unite  with  nt  in  lepreaiing  tho 
Sl&ve  Trade,  ia,  to  convince  them  that  they  will  sniaa 
by  idling  tbe  produetivs  labour  «t  the  psopl^  iBtttaCof 
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tke  pMpI«  diemnlTtt.  Mr  int  object,  then,  U  to  shew 
that  Africa  poMeoei,  within  herself,  the  means  of  obtain- 
Sog,  by  Mr  trade,  a  greater  qaantitr  of  oar  goodi  than 
Ae  now  reeeiTeefrom  the  Sla-r*  Trade ;  and,  ucondljr,  to 
yoint  oat  hoir  thii  troth  maf  be  made  plain  to  the 
AMean  natioae. 

Aa  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  first 
object,  we  shall,  in  the  meantime,  hold  that 
M  demonatrated,  and  step  forward  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  to  convince  the  Africans  of  a 
point  about  'which  European  intellect  is  often 
found  singularly  obtuse.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  introduction  of  agriculture  by  the  British, 
that  Mr  Buxton  loolcs  for  convincing  the  chiefs 
•f  Africa,  that  peaceful  commerce  with  England 
may  be  found  a  hundred.fold  more  profitable  to 
them  than  the  Slave  Trade.  By  these  means  he 
also  calculates  upon  elevating  the  native  mind ; 
and,  if  the  one  holds  good,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  other.  But  as  this  compre- 
hend* by  far  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  patt  of  bis  project,  we  shall  give  bis 
statement  in  bis  own  words. 

By  Agricaltnre,  both  will  be  accompliibed.  The  ran- 
••B  for  Africa  will  be  foand  in  her  fertile  soil ;  and  the 
moral  worth  of  her  people  will  adrance  aa  they  become 
ketter  instructed,  more  secure,  more  industrious,  and 
more  wealthy.  And  then  will  be  felt  the  inBuence  of 
caltlTBted  intellect  on  mde  reason ;  the  children  will  be 
taoght  by  our  schools ;  our  very  machinery,  doing  easily 
what  is  impossible  to  their  unaided  strength,  will  elo. 
fueatlj  speak  to  others,  and  beget  that  allegiance  of  mind, 
whidi  is  uniformly  yielded  by  the  untntored,  to  beings 
•f  inperior  capacity.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  the 
best  of  dviliiers^  will,  as  gently  as  irresistibly,  work  out 
a  diange  in  the  current  of  opinion,  and  effect  the  cheer- 
fisl  rcBiinciation  of  bloody  and  licentious  ctutoms. 

Such  essential  reforms  as  these  cannot  be  expected  from 
the  mere  establishment  of  dietaries  on  the  coast.  Some- 
thing, no  donbt,  will  be  gained  by  these,  but  not  enough, 
M  ezceale  the  task  (of  all  tasks  the  most  diiQcult)  of 
giTiog  an  impnlse  to  the  slumbering  energies  of  the 
people,  and  making  prodactire  the  latent  capabilities  of 
the  soil.  In  one  word,  Africa  wants  more  than  com- 
tice — she  wants  cnltivation. 

If  coltiration  be  required.  It  beoomes  at  once  desirable 
ttat  wc  shaold  aflisrd  to  the  natives  the  benefit  of  our 
atperienoe  and  skill — onr  example  and  capital.  Why 
should  the  African  be  left  to  work  his  way  upwards, 
ftom  his  rode  and  unprofitable  tillage,  to  that  higher 
•rder  of  cultivation  which  we  have  reached  by  the  la- 
boors  of  saeeesrire  generations  ?  Onr  discoveries  in  tro- 
pical agiieoitnre  must  work  a  great  physical  change. 
It  is  probable  that  we  might  reclaim  a  waste  district  in 
half  (he  time,  and  at  half  the  expense,  that  it  would  cost 
tke  inhabitants. 

Bat  I  look  also^  as  I  have  alrvady  hinted,  to  the  moral 
eflsct  which  will  hence  be  produced.  Those,  of  old,  who 
caniad  the  spade  and  the  plough  into  barbaroos  conn- 
tik*  were  ranksd  with  the  deities. 

By  our  seeds,  and  our  implements,  and  in  onr  skill  in 
abridging  labour  and  subduing  difficulty,  we  shall  place 
ksfara  the  natives,  in  a  form  which  they  cannot  mistake, 
the  Tsat  benefits  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  intercourse 
with  us  ;  and  they  will  speedily  perceive  that  It  is  their 
iasereat  to  protect  those  stiangera  who  possets  secrets 
wUch  can  make  their  land  produce  so  unexpected  and 
ridi  a  harvest 

It  Is  quite  daar  that  the  present  commercial  inteioourse 

betiVMB  this  floontry  and  Africa  is  extremely  limited ; 

ttmt  tkc  chief  obetade  to  Its  extension  is  the  prevalence 

«rthe  Slave  Trade,  and  that  it  might  be  indefinitely  in- 

■nder  the  fostering  and  protective  care  of  the 

gnwament.     The  grounds  on  which  this  sup- 

I  fssts  are  the  number  and  dtaationof  its  navlga* 
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hie  rivers;  its  rich  alluvial  deltas,  and  extensive  and 
fertile  plains;  its  immense  forests;  its  wide  range  of 
natural  productions ;  Its  swarming,  active,  and  enter- 
prising popnlstlon ;  its  contiguity  to  Europe,  and  th« 
demand  of  its  people  for  the  mannbcturea  of  this  conn/> 
try. 

In  speculating  on  African  commerce^  it  shoald  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  have  to  deal  with  nations  who  are  not 
only  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  but  corrupted  and  deterio- 
rated by  the  Slave  Trade,  and  by  intercourse  with  the 
worst  class  of  Europeans.  Then  will,  therefore,  be 
difficulties  and  obstmctions  to  overcome  before  a  dear 
field  for  honest  commerce  can  be  obtained.  In  the  pre> 
sent  state  of  the  people  we  can  hardly  look  to  obtain 
ftom  them  articles  which  depend  on  an  extensive  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  productions 
of  drillzed  nations.  It  is  probable  that,  in  commencing 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  Africa,  then  will  be,  at 
first,  a  considerable  outlay  of  money  without  an  imme. 
diate  return  ;  but  from  whatever  source  this  may  be  ob- 
tained. It  should  be  considered  as  a  gift  to  Africa,  It 
will  nltimatdy  be  repaid  a  thousandfold. 

The  articles  desired  by  the  Africans  in  return  for  the 
produce  of  their  country  are  too  many  to  enumerate. 
Lists  of  them  are  given  by  almost  every  traveller.  It 
may,  therefore,  suffice  to  observi^  that  many  of  them  are 
the  produce  or  mannfacture  of  our  Island,  or  of  onr  co- 
lonies; and  it  is  an  important  consideration,  that  we 
may  obtain  the  treasures  of  this  unexplored  continent, 
by  direct  barter  of  our  own  commodities,  and  that,  while 
we  cheapen  luxuries  at  home,  we  also  increase  the  means 
of  obtaining  them,  by  giving  increased  employment  to  our 
productive  classes. 

The  extension  of  a  legitimate  commerce,  and  with  it 
the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  is  worthy 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  philanthropist,  whilst 
to  the  mercantile  and  general  interests  of  the  civilized 
world  it  is  of  the  highest  Importance.  Africa  presents 
an  almost  bonndlees  tract  of  country,  teeming  with  in* 
habitants  who  admire^  and  are  desirous  of  possessing,  our 
manufactures.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  demand,  except 
their  want  of  articles  to  give  us  In  return.  They  must 
be  brought  to  avail  themselves  of  their  own  resooices.     ' 

Attempts,  as  we  have  seen,  have  already  been  made  to 
form  cotton  plantations,  and  the  article  produced  is  found 
to  be  of  a  very  useful  and  valuable  description.  Persever- 
ance in  these  efforts  is  alone  required  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  and,  when  once  accomplished,  the  import- 
ance to  this  country  will  be  incalculable.  The  trade 
in  palm-oil  is  capable  of  immense  extension,  and  the  ar- 
ticle is  every  year  becoming  more  important,  and  in  more 
extensive  use.  In  exchange  for  these,  and  many  other 
valuable  articles,  Bi-ilish  manufactures  would  be  taken, 
and  British  ships  find  a  profitable  employment  in  the 
conveyance  of  then. 

But  the  first  object  of  our  intercourse  with  Africa 
should  be,  not  so  much  to  obtain  a  renumerating  trade, 
aa  to  repair,  in  some  measure,  the  evil  that  the  civilized 
world  has  inflicted  on  her,  by  conveying  Christianity,  in- 
struction, and  the  useful  arts,  to  her  children.  The  two 
objects  will  eventually,  if  carried  on  in  a  right  manner, 
be  found  perfectly  compatible ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to 
seek,  in  legitimate  commerce,  a  direct  antidote  to  the  ne- 
farious traffic  which  has  so  long  desolated  and  degraded 
her, 

Mr  Buxton  devotee  some  space  to  pointing 
out  the  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
Africa,  and  the  stations  on  which  to  establish, 
at  the  outset,  great  emporiums  of  trade.  These, 
fortunately,  are  the  same  which,  in  the  mean-, 
while,  are  the  most  commanding  and  available 
stationsfor  suppressingthe  Slave  Trade.  The  first 
in  immedate  interest,  as  in  ultimate  importance, 
is  the  island  of  Fernando  Po.  Mr  Buxton  seta 
forth,  with  warmth,  the  natural,  political,  and 
commercial  advantages,  of  this  place,  which  is 
"  the  key  to  Central  AJfrica."    Fernando  Po,  aa 
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s  fature  Bflttlement,  is,  however,  not  jet  fallf 
in  our  posseiiion,  thongh  here  little  difficulty 
need  be  anticipated.  Next  to  Fernando  Po,  in 
importanee,  he  eonriden  a  Mttlement  to  be 
ettablithed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nig^r  and 
Tschadda,  which  would  become  the  emporium  of 
the  internal  commerce  of  Africa.  Mr  Baxtoo 
dwell*  at  Bome  leagth  upon  the  many  advantage* 
of  these  aettlemente,  particularly  when  the 
agency  of  iteam  i*  fairly  brought  into  play; 
though  hii  expectations  of  any  considerable 
trade  arising  at  once  are  wisely  moderate.  Yet  if 
he  does  not  underrate,  we  fear  he  keeps  many 
obTiouB  difficulties  out  of  view.  At  bome,  there 
Is  wanted  the  money  requisite  to  follow  up  the 
attempt,  for  an  incalculable  length  of  time,  upon  a 
Male  anything  like  commensurate  to  the  object. 
Not  one  great  outlay,  but  a  continual  drain  would 
be  required,  if,  even  according  to  Mr  Buxton, 
the  grand  experiment  is  to  have  anything  like 
&ir  play.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the  climate 
Blight  be,  in  part,  obviated  by  the  employment  of 
liberated  slaves  and  coloured  men :  but,  besides 
financial  objections,  the  obstacles  which  might, 
and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  must,  arise  from 
fickleneea,  perfidy,  barbarism,  and  violence  of  the 
native  chiefs,  remain  to  be  overcome ;  as  well  a* 
the  probability  that  the  moment  their  annual  pen. 
•ions  were  withheld,  they  would  turn  upon  their 
English  allies. 

Having  fixed  these  two,  and  other  stations 
which  the  Home  Government  should  undertake 
the  expense  of  settling  and  protecting,  Mr  Bux- 
ton's next  object — and  it  is  the  grand  original  fea> 
ture  of  his  scheme— is  the  formation  of  a  great 
Agricultural  Association,  which  should  obtain,  by 
free  grant,  rich  and  productive  lands  in  a 
healthy  climate,  (for  Africa,)  where  the  example 
of  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil  and 
drawing  forth  its  resources  should  be  exempli, 
fied  by  native  free  labour.  The  great  object  of 
inch  an  association  must  be  profit,  and  to  check 
undue  avidity,  and  watch  over  the  interests  of 
African  civilisation,  another  institution,  in  fact, 
a  revival  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which 
the  nucleus  is  already  formed,  shall,  while  it  pro. 
tects  African  interests,  promote  the  private  in- 
terests  of  the  agricultural  company,  its  main 
•gent  in  introducing  civilisation.  The  friends  of 
Africa  are  exhorted  to  join  both  the  Associa- 
tions, which,  if  distinct  in  character,  are  united 
in  tendency ;  the  one  acting  directly,  and  the 
other  indirectly,  as  civilizers. 

If  Mr  Buxton  be  able  to  impress  his  own  san- 
gnine  opinions,  of  the  probability  of  a  great 
trade  in  African  productions  rapidly  springing 
up,  (and,  particularly  at  the  outset,  in  cotton,) 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  capitalists  ready  to  em. 
bark  in  the  agricultural  company  ;  nor  yet,  we 
fear,  of  persons  as  willing  to  raise  cotton,  coffee, 
and  eugar  in  Africa,  by  slave  labour,  as  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  end  of  a  foreign  Slave 
Trade  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  extinction 
ef  slavery  ia  any  oountry.  But  the  benevolent 
usodation  and  also  the  Government,  the  protector 
and  the  pay.aaater,  may  be  aasojnod  as  guarantees 


against  a  prospective  perversion  of  the  Agrieul> 
tural  Company's  objects. 

In  furtherance  of  Mr  Buxton's  views.  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  ha*  re- 
commended an  expedition  to  ascend  the  Niger, 
and  its  great  tributaries,  by  steamboats,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  factories,  and  in 
the  hope  that  the  native  chiefs  may  be  taught 
that  there  are  more  profitable  ways  of  employing 
their  subjects,  than  selling  them  for  exportation. 
The  estimated  expense  of  this  expedition  is 
about  £50,000 ;  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the 
millions  that  have  been  already  worse  than 
thrown  away,  if  our  abortive  attempts  at  sup- 
pression have  only  aggravated  the  horrors  of 
the  trade.  That  they  have  done,  and  are  doing 
80,  is  but  too  certain.  Mr  Buxton  goes  *o  far 
as  to  say,  that  it  were  better  at  once  to  recall 
our  squadron,  and  abandon  the  preventive 
measures  that  have  already  cost  this  country  so 
much,  than  continue  the  present  inefficient 
system. 

Without  sharing  in  all  Mr  Buxton'*  brigfht 
hopes,  though  he  does  not  altogether  blink  ob^ 
stacles  and  difficulties,  we  entirely  coincide  in 
the  propriety  of  conducting  the  experiment,  if 
made  at  all,  upon  a  acale  calculated  to  command 
success,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  allying  individual 
home  interestswith  its  success.  An  African  Agri- 
cultural Company,  protected  by  the  Government, 
and  fostered  by  British  philanthropy,  might  ac- 
ccHupIiah  what  do  Government  could,  at  any 
cost,  effect.  The  agency  of  steam,  and,  abovo 
all,  the  possibility  which  now  exists  of  convert- 
ing persons  of  the  African  race  into  the  civilizers 
of  the  land  from  which  their  fathers  were  torn, 
are  new  and  most  important  element*  ia  any 
grand  scheme  of  justice  and  atonement. 

We  have  hardly  adverted  to  the  inducements, 
encouragements,  and  plausibilities,  which    Mr 
Buxton  has  brought  forward  in  support  of  his 
plan  ;  which,  moreover,  are  corroborated  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  m  any  of  the  individuals- 
Governors,  travellers,  traders,  and  missionaries 
—most  competent  to  form  an  enlightened  and 
sound  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  nor  are  we  rare 
but  that  a  great  part  of  "  Mr  Buxton's  Reme- 
dy" ought,  properly,  to  be  named  "Governor 
Turner's  Remedy."      This  gentleman  died,  at 
hi*  deik,  of  fever,  caught  in  an  expedition, 
undertaken  in  1885,  against  a  band  of  miaereant 
traders  who,  in  the  Sherbro  country,  were  at- 
tempting to  re-establish  the  trade,  after  the 
chiefs  had  formed  treaties  with  Governor  Turner 
for  it*  *uppre*sion.    He  died  while  ia  the  act 
of  giving  a  short  account  to  Lord  Bathurat  of 
his  expedition.    One  request  of  his  was  for  two 
steamers ;  and  it  was  his  suggestion  that  aalaries^y 
or  pensions,  of  from  £50  to  £100  a-year,  shoald 
be  given  to  native  ehieftaina  found  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  an4 
in  the  introduction  of  the  only  permanent  and 
effectual  remedies:   "security  of  person   and. 
property,  agricultural  industry,  civilisatioa,  i 
the  knowlelge  of  Christianity."    The  1 
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•f  Colonel  Nioolla,  who  was  Governor  at  Fer. 
nando  Po  while  we  held  that  island,  is  even 
more  significant  and  direct.  He  states,  in  a 
memorial  transmitted  to  Oovernment,  in  1830  : — 

There  li  one  means,  and,  I  am  penoided,  bnt  una 
eCeotaal  oiMBt  of  deatrojrlnf  the  SlaTa  Trade,  which  ii, 
bf  Inlrodocinf  a  liberal  and  well-regulated  syitem  of 
commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  At  present,  the  Afri- 
can is  led  to  depend  principally  on  the  slare-dealers  fbr 
his  rappliea  of  manofiuitaRd  articles,  of  which  h«  is  so 
fond,  and.  stands  so  mnch  In  need,  Tha  indriduala  en- 
gmftd  in  this  traSe  are  persons  of  the  aiost  in&moos 
and  nnprincipled  description ;  thejr  come  in  their  ships  to 
the  nunilhs  of  the  different  unexplored  rivers,  where  they 
land  a  qoantitr  of  trade  good*  of  the  worst  Icind,  and 
learinf  their  sopereargoaa  to  exohanfe  tbam  with  the 
diiofi  for  slaves,  return  to  the  sea,  whilst  their  cargoes  are 
•otleetiDb  where,  aa  pirates,  they  rob  our  merehant-ships, 
■lardar  their  craws,  and,  when  glutted  with  plunder,  ra- 
tam  to  the  ooaat  to  ship  their  victims,  for  whom  they 
pay  about  £J  oi  £8  a-pieoe,  and  aell  them  for  j£70, 
£80,  or  £100  each.  In  eonduelinf  the  barter  for 
these  poor  eraatures  with  the  chiefs,  the  slavers  are  fre^ 
qnaotly  (uiltr  of  every  aort  of  violence  and  Injustice. 
Of  this  tha  ehiefs  are  well  aware,  and  submit  to  it  only 
baeaase  they  have  no  ndreas.  Were  it  put  in  their  power 
to  procure  better  manufactured  goods  from  merchants 
wha  would  have  aome  regard  to  justice  and  lair  dealing 
is  tbeir  transactions  with  them,  they  would  eagerly  give 
them  the  preference,  particularly  if  they  were  protected 
from  the  reeentment  of  the  slavi^ealers. 

I  will  give,  as  nearly  as  I  can  reeolleet,  the  tubetance, 
•r  a  conversation  which  passed  between  one  of  the  native 
«U*6  and  myself  on  this  subject.  I  began  by  asking 
him  how  he  could  act  so  unwisely  as  to  sell  his  oountry- 
■en  for  £7  or  £S,  when  he  might  render  them  so  much 
more  profluble  to  Um,  by  making  them  labour  f  The 
chief  mused  a  while,  and  then  said,  ><  If  yon  will  shew  me 
hew  this  to  to  be  done,  I  will  take  your  advice.*'  I  asked 
kimbow  mnch  paloMiil  a  man  could  collect  during  tha 
aeaaon  ?  *'  Prom  one  to  two  tuns,"  was  his  answer.  I 
ttea  inquired,  how  a  man  oouU  be  employed  when  it 
wse  not  palm.«il  season  ?  "  In  cutting  down,and  tqnSN 
tag  wood,  gathering  elephanu'  teeth,  tending  cattle,  and 
enltivatlng  riee,  com,  and  yams,"  was  the  reply.  I  then 
eaid  to  him,  «  Snppoee  a  man  collects  a  tun  and  a  half  of 
palmuiU  in  a  season  i  that,  acoording  to  its  present  value, 
will  amount  to  iCll  or  £12;  and  suppose  he  picks  up 
•oe  elephant's  tooth,  the  valne  of  which  to  about  2t.  per 
lb.,  the  weight  frequently  fifty  pounds ;  bnt  reckon  it  at 
«a*-half  that  weight,  that  will  be  £3  :  10a.  more.  The 
value  of  these  two  articles  alone  wilt  be  nearly  double 
what  hto  price  brinp  you,  if  you  sell  him  ;  and  this  ha 
would  bring  yoD  erery  year,  allowing  him  all  the  other 
kinds  of  his  labour  for  hto  own  mainteiunoe  !  Upon  thh 
eimpte  calculation,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  denied, 
what  a  loeer  yon  ate  by  selling  him  !  Beside*,  you  get 
goods  inferior,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  thoee  yon 
•ould  procure  by  exchanging  the  produce  of  this  man's 
labour  with  British  merchants."  The  chief  acknowledged 
I  wae  right ;  but  said  that,  when  I  was  gone,  the  alavere 
would  eoae,  and  if  he  did  not  get  slavee  for  them,  they 
voald  bum  hto  town,  and  perhaps  take  away  himself  and 
Ms  (Samily,  in  place  of  the  slaves  they  expected  him  to 
collect  for  them ;  bnt  that  if  tlito  could  be  prevented,  he 
would  sell  no  more  ilavet.    I  then  told  him,  if  he  pro- 


mised tbia,  I  would  eome  to  hto  seilttswo*,  in  eai*  the 
slavers  committed  any  violence  against  him,  and  put  the 
miscreants  in  hto  power :  that  I  should  advise  him  to 
ateemble  his  head-mm,  and  try  and  punish  tha  delin> 
qaento  by  hto  own  law,  and  I  thought  they  would  not 
trouble  him  again.  I  assured  him,  that  he  and  hU 
countryman  were  considered  by  tis  as  much  better  nten 
than  these  elavers,  and  that  we  would  protect  them  If  they 
would  trade  fairly  with  us  In  other  produce  than  slaves. 

This  chief  drove  off  the  first  sUver  that  came,  as  I 
directed  him  ;  he  to  How  carrying  on  a  thriving  trade,  and 
hto  peopto  are  more  civil  and  kind  to  lu  than  any  I  have 
yet  seen.  I  feel  convinced  that  I  eould  influence  all  the 
chietis  along  the  coast  in  the  same  manner ;  but,  to  be 
able  to  effect  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
means  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  with  a  de> 
gree  of  celerity  that  a  staam.vaseel  alone  eould  give  ui. 
This  would  be  requisite,  both  to  enable  ut  to  keep  our 
promise  of  protecting  the  chiefs  from  the  slaveiik  and  alao 
for  the  purpose  of  going  up  the  rivers,  which  are  at  pre> 
sent  unknown  to  lu,  with  the  least  possible  rtok  of  health, 
or  loss  of  time. 

Steam-boats  would  also  be  of  incalculable  nte  to 
eommeice,  by  towing  ship*  over  bars  and  agitated  eur« 
renu,  whilst,  as  a  means  of  eaiching  the  slave  ships,  and 
protecting  the  coast  from  the  depredations  of  their  crew% 
three  steamers  would  efflect  more  than  the  expensive 
squadron  now  maintained  there.  Theee  three  vesiels 
should  carry  four  heavy  guns  each,  be  of  a*  light  a 
draught  of  water  as  possible,  and  be  manned  with  fifty 
white*  and  fifty  black  men  each ;  they  would  not  coetoae> 
half  as  much  as  one  large  frigate,  one  corvette,  and 
two  gnn>brlg*,  whitot  they  would  be  an  intnitely 
more  efficient  mean*  of  attaining  the  end  pro. 
posed  by  the  use  of  them.  I  pledge  myself  to  pnt  an 
end  to  the  whole  of  onr  expense,  and  totally  to  suppress 
the  Slave  Trade  in  two  year*.  But  if  this  plan  be  not 
adopted,  we  may  go  on  pajing,  over  and  over  again,  far 
the  liberated  Africans  to  the  end  of  time,  without  per. 
forming  anything  liene&cial  in  their  behali" 

Thtu  we  see  that  Mr  Buxton's  Remedy  is  neitlter 
new  nor  crude,  though  it  is  more  fully  developed 
by  him,  and  possesses  the  grand  feature  of  employ- 
ing the  agency  of  free  educated  negroes ;  and,  if 
possible,  of  giving  vitality  and  impulse  to  the 
whole  by  an  association  of  agricultural  capital, 
ists,  some  of  whom,  we  make  no  doubt,  might 
be  found  among  the  coloured  men  of  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies. 

Mr  Buxton  possesses  many  special  advantagaa 
in  writing  upon  the  subject  of  the  A&ican  Slave 
Trade  and  its  Remedy  ;  but  this  has  not  abated 
his  ardour  in  gaining,  from  every  source,  the 
information  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question  he  has  so  much  at  heart ;  and  which  he 
leaves,  having  eloquently  and  solemnly  laid 
the  accomplishment  of  the  glorious  achievement 
to  which  he  points  upon  the  consciences  of  hk 
countrymen  and  fellow  Christians. 

*  Colonel  Niefaolto  now  thinks  that  a  aatall  nnmbtf 
of  white  sailors  would  be  sniBeient. 
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Zthat  are  appearing,  onr  Bastsm  Empire  begin*  te  i 
that  intereet  with  the  nation  which  it  formerly  liad  only 
with  a  class.  Various  cause*  have  contributed  to  this ; 
though  the  throwing  open  of  the  trade  and  the  provllions 
of  the  act,  which  ha*  been  aptly  named  the  « Charter 
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of  India,**  together'  with  minionary,  edacational,  and, 
we  majr  add,  Mctarian  moTcmenta  thronghout  that  vast 
coontry,  have  been  those  most  apparent :  in  fact,  many  of 
the  late  works  on  India  have  emanated  from  miuionary 
ministers.  To  the  latter  class  our  author  belongs ;  and 
it  is  in  consequence  of  his  large  opportunities  of  per- 
sonal obterration  that  he  now  comes  forward,  with  ma- 
nifest advantages,  to  gratify  the  increasing  desire  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  internal  condition  of  our  Asiatic 
dominions.  Although  self-interest,  national  ambition, 
and  pure  Christian  philanthropy,  did  not  stimulate  in- 
quiry into  the  stale  of  India,  mere  coriogity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  a  region  so  vast,  and  one  possessing  such  mighty 
resources,  still  so  imperfectly  developed ;  one  so  opposite 
in  nearly  every  circumstance  marking  social  progress  to 
ourselves,  and  containing,  were  it  no  more  than  so  many 
tens  of  millions  of  beings  of  our  own  kind,  might  stimu- 
late inquiry.  Our  author  states  his  special  claims  to 
satisfy  intelligent  coriosity  respecting  India — its  history, 
its  people,  and  its  prospects ;  and,  we  presume,  does  not 
magnify  his  advantages.  That  he  is  a  man  fitted,  by 
natural  abilities  and  education,  to  make  the  best  use  of 
every  opportunity  fbr  observation  fairly  presented  to  him, 
his  work  affords  full  testimony.  He  has  also  a  liberal 
idea  of  the  higher  objects  of  travel  and  speculation  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  work  being  fairly  opened,  by  stating  its  objects 
and  the  means  of  the  writer  for  their  accomplishment, 
a  section,  pleasant  to  the  reader  for  entertainment, 
though,  perhaps,  too  long  for  the  reader  whose  sole 
object  is  India,  is  devoted  to  the  Outward  Voyage.  At 
Madras,  Mr  Massie  prepared  for  the  missionary  labonir 
to  which  he  was  destined  ;  yet  this  portion  of  his  nar- 
rative, while  every  surrounding  object  was  fresh  and 
novel,  and  his  impressions  vivid,  is  not  overlaid  with 
specialities  referring  to  his  function.  Between  bis  land- 
ing, and  bis  personal  labours  and  adventures, "  Contin- 
ental India"  is,  as  it  were,  inserted ;  its  modern  history 
predominating,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  people  form- 
ing, as  it  deserves,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  va- 
ried contents  of  the  work.  One  division,  which  will  be  per- 
used with  deep  interest,  is  entitled,  IVomen  in  In^  ;  and 
the  condition  of  women  is  there,  as  everywhere,  decisive 
of  the  civilisation  and  moral  prospects  of  the  people. 
They  are  dreary  and  dark,  though  <'  the  day  spring  from 
on  high"  may  visit  that  torpid  land,— and  there  are 
already  some  faint  symptoms  of  social  amelioration. 

In  India,  Mr  Massie  appears  to  have  suffered  severe 
domestic  calamity ;  nor  was  he  without  annoyances  of 
many  kinds.  On  his  speculations  on  educating  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  Hindoo*,  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  pro- 
nounce ;  but  they  have  this  in  their  favour,  that  they  are 
those  of  a  liberal  man.  His  scheme  overleaps  a  great* 
host  of  obstacles,  only  formidable,  as  he  believes,  because 
.people  choose  to  imagine  them  so.  For  ilie  native  litera- 
ture, and  native  philosophies  and  mythologies,  he  seems 
to  have  as  little  respect  as  William  the  Conqueror  or 
Edward  I.  entertained  for  Saxon  minstrels  or  Welsh 
Bards.  Sweep  them  all  away  without  remorse  or  mercy, 
and  at  once  substitute  in  their  place  European  know- 
ledge, the  English  language,  and  the  Cbrisiiun  faith. 
Large  sums  given  to  purchase  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  or  Per- 
sian manuscripu,  and  for  translating  and  printing  them, 
ha  deems  sheer  waste  and  absurdity.  And,  no  question, 
one  might  easily  imagine  more  efficient  modes  than  that, 
while  intending  to  educate  the  Gael  or  the  wild  Irish,  the 
,  School  Societies  should  publish  for  their  edification  the 
Poems  of  Ossiaa  Mac  Fi^n  ii|  t|ie  original. 


Mr  Massle's  personal  adrentiirei  convey  to  very  pleat< 
ing  an  ides  of  the  genuine  kindness,  frank  hospitality, 
and  social  freedom  of  the  British  in  India,  that  we  caB> 
not  be  much  surprised  at  the  discontent  generally  attri> 
buted  to  old  returned  Indians. 

We  shall  now  select  a  few  specimens  of  this  instruct* 
ive  and  entertaining  work,  without  much  regard  to  har- 
mony of  design  in  our  selection. 

MOKET-CBAKOERS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  MADKAS. 

What  are  those  men,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  cloth  spread  before  them,  upon  which 
are  deposited  full  and  half-filled  bags,  and  a  heap  of 
copper  coin  f  These  are  the  shroffs,  money-changers, 
who  will  appraise  your  jewels,  decide  the  merits  or  value 
of  your  precious  stones,  exchange  the  gold  or  silver  coin- 
age with  the  currency  of  smaller  value,  or  lend  yon, 
upon  sufficient  security,  sums  of  moiMy  at  usurioos  ln» 
terest,  almost  to  any  amount.  This,  yon  will  observe, 
is  a  better '  built,  more  cleanly  part  of  the  village ;  the 
houses  are  more  neatly  furnished,  and  most  of  them  have 
the  convenience  of  a  veranda ;  ara  white-washed,  and 
the  doors  green-painted,  with  a  restlngplace  at  either 
entrance.  Here  yon  may  witness  a  village  school,  and 
their  mode  of  proceeding,  nnder  that  veranda,  to  the 
right,  where  these  youths  are  assembled.  The  teacher 
is  the  man  sealed  at  the  door;  the  little  ones  are  ar- 
ranged seated  on  tb^  ground,  and  are  tracing,  with  their 
fingers,  the  letters  of  their  language  on  a  little  sand, 
strewed  before  them.  All  write  the  same  letter  or  word  t 
and,  as  soon  as  it  is  written,  they  simultaneously,  from 
'the  first  to  the  last,  distinctly  articulate  the  sound  or 
word.  You  do  not  perceive  any  book  in  the  hands  of 
even  the  elder  yonths.  But  those  brown,  sun-died,  reed. 
like  slips  of  the  palmyra  leaf,  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width,  are 
their  repositories  of  wisdom  and  learning.  Three,  five, 
fifty,  or  five  hundred  of  them,  cot  into  equal  lengths,  and 
a  eiroular  hole  perforating  each,  dividing  them  into  one 
and  two-thirds—and,  if  amounting  to  large  number^ 
protected  by  two  pieces  of  wood — make  a  book.  In  it* 
unwritten  state  it  is  a  Cadjan ;  when  written,  and  this 
is  done  with  an  iron  style,  it  is  called  an  OUah.  .  . 
.  .  .  Every  considerable  village  in  this  part  of  India 
contains  snch  a  seminary ;  so  that  it  is  not  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  so  much  as  the  introduction  of  sound 
moral  and  religiotis  instruction,  that  it  required. 

KATIVE  WOMEH. 

There  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  patriarchal  simplicity  so  conspicuous  in  that  family 
called  out  of  Mesopotamia  three  thousand  fire  hundred 
years  ago — I  mean  that  group  of  native  women  :  they 
are  returning  from  the  tank,  a  place  to  which  they  gene- 
rally repair  twice  a-day.  The  substance  of  each  family 
may  be  told  by  the  description  of  vessels  they  carry,  not 
by  the  servants  they  employ.  The  daughters  and  wives 
of  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  come  forth  to 
draw  water,  with  their  ancient  um>like  pitchers,  some  of 
clay,  and  olhen  of  copper  or  brass;  carried,  tome  on  the 
haunch,  and  othen  on  the  head.  You  observe  how  slow 
and  stately  is  their  walk,  even  nnder  the  weight  of  the 
full  pitcher.  The  native  women  pride  themselves  much 
on  their  attitude  in  walking ;  and  the  female  whose 
gait  npproache*  nearest  to  the  pace  or  motion  of  an  ele- 
phant is  considered  the  most  graceful.  You  can  rarely, 
even  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  succeed  in  exciting  • 
Hindoo  woman  to  a  hasty  step.  Mark  their  shining 
black  hair,  almost  saturated  with  oil,  and  gathered  into 
a  knot  at  the  hack  of  the  head.  I  do  not  f  emember  see- 
ing a  Hindoo  woman  with  curled  hair,  though  this  leave* 
no  lack  of  ornaments.  They  often  adorn  their  head  with 
a  chaplet  of  pale  flowers,  and  place  gilded  or  gold  plates 
on  their  crown,  while  nose  and  ears  are  loaded  with  rings, 
and  the  arms  and  ankles  with  bracelets  and  bangles. 
Their  garments  are  wonderfully  simple,  yet  very  grace- 
ful. 

TBE  TILLAGE  BANTAK. 

A  common  appendage  of  most  villages  Is  the  lofty 
wide-spreading  tree,  roimd  whose  tronk  U  raised  the 
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brosd  bed  or  nat  of  hardened  clay.  Here,  at  the  hornlnt, 
kOBT  of  noon,  the  eoolie  or  porter  depositg  hii  load,  the 
tapoj  midier  his  knapsack,  or  the  horseman  pickets  his 
bone ;  and  here  man  and  beast  compou  tbemselres  for 
rest  under  its  shade.  The  space  is  wide  enough  for  men 
•f  erery  caste  or  any  creed  to  enjoy  the  shelter,  and  still 
aTold  collision,  or  any  incidental  defilement;  yet  the 
•rerbearing  and  wealthy  man  of  high  catlg  sometimes 
dares  to  usurp  tbe  sole  and  undisputed  occupation,  not 
safiering  his  audrah  or  pariah  to  come  between  the  wind 
and  hi]  nobility — a  dream  of  possession,  however,  from 
which  he  yery  aooa  awakes  on  the  approach  of  a  Moilem 
trooper,  with  his  glittering  scimitar  and  his  convenient 
horsecloth.  Here,  or  in  the  neighbouring  tope,  you 
will,  between  the  hour  of  noon  and  sunset,  perceive  the 
(operdlious  and  unshaven  Mohammedan,  silting  cross- 
legged  on  his  horse-gear,  smoking  his  hookah,  and 
watching  his  ghore-wala  or  horse-keeper,  shampooing 
or  shoeing  the  wearied  horse  ;  the  Hindoos  of  the  differ- 
ent outes,  boiling  their  rice,  or  mixing  their  curry  stufls, 
within  small  circles  cut  in  the  ground  ;  tooverstep  which, 
fcr  even  the  haughtiest  European,  would  defile  both  their 
food  and  themselves,  and  excite  a  commotion  among  the 
silly  Hindoos,  which,  were  it  not  for  their  degradation 
and  losses,  might  awaken  the  mirth  of  the  most  grave. 

The  Chapter  on  the  degraded  and  wretched  condition 
of  women  in  India  will  be  read  with  great  pain,  and 
especially  that  portion  of  it  containing  details  of  the  con- 
sequences,  to  the  native  women,  of  their  temporary  con- 
nexion with  European  sojonrners Christian  gentlemen. 

The  first  dawn  of  a  better  day  is  now  rising  on  the 
wonien  of  India.  Female  children  begin  to  attend  the 
mission  achoots  in  Northern  India,  in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  one  girl  to  nine  boys. 

THE  XASTEBM  STITE-PBIEST,  OP  THE  HIOBEST 

ORDER  ;  OR,  OOOHOO. 
The  number  of  Brahmin  sanneaais  is  small.  Under  the 
name  of  Goorooa  and  Swamalut  they  may  be  reputed  the 
fcidiopsof  the  different  secu  who  exercise  a  jurisdiction 
•»«r  all  their  inferiors  in  everything  relating  to  religion 
•nd  caste.  They  also  perform  certain  ceremonies,  an. 
alogaas  to  the  rite  of  confirmation  granted  by  English 
prelates,  whether  in  England  or  India.  They  are  sop. 
ported  entirely  by  the  willing  contribution  of  their  dis. 
**>!*»;  which,  nevertheless,  are  so  burdensome,  that  a 
Geonio  never  can  continue  long  in  one  place.  .... 
An  hnndred  pagodas,  or  fSe :  16 .-  5  a-day,  is  as  litUe  as 
om  be  deornUy  offered  to  such  a  personage,  or  nearly 
«I4,000  per  annum.  The  Rajah  of  Tanjore  has  been  said 
logive  his  Gooroo  260  pagodas,  or  £91  :  18 :6i  per  diem, 
when  honoured  by  bis  visiU.  The  Gooroos  travel  in 
peat  state,  with  elephanu,  horses,  palanquins,  and  an 
immense  train  of  disciples.  They  generally  travel  at 
night  to  avoid  Moslem  or  European  scorn.  They  claim 
more  than  veneration  ;  they  consider  themselves  entitled 
♦•  Bdoration.  On  the  approach  of  a  Gooroo  to  a  place, 
"'e'T  Hindoo  of  pure  birth  must  go  to  mm  him.  The 
other  classes  are  not  admitted  to  hi*  presence. 

It  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  converted  and  educated 

asthrea,  thjt  Mr  Massia  thinks  India  is  to  be  evangelized. 

Aa  interesting  account  is  given  of  an  educated    Hindoo 

at    Madras,   who   has  once   or  twice  visited  England. 

Hia  n«w  name  is  WiUlam  Roberts.     He  has  imbibed  the 

tencta  of  the  Unitarians,  which  he  zealously  propagates. 

Mr  Maasie  and  aome  of  his  colleagues  had  a  conference 

with    this  man,  and  attempted  to  convince  him  of  his 

heterodoxy,  but  apparently  without  effect.    Some  one 

WW'"d  trying  the  eiBeaey  of  a  hor(e.whip,  placed  in  the 

hamd  of  the  civil  power,  for  his  heretical  misdemeanonn. 

Bb*  Mr  Massie  very  properly  remarks — "The  weaponsof 

the   MTvant  of  God  are  not  carnal  but  apiritual,  and 

aaiglsty  through  the  spirit."     He  regreto  that  this  shrewd 

and  — g««hma  man,  who  had  escaped  from  the- bondage  of 

r>«ad  who  might  bemadeemineatly  serviceable  in 


the  diffusion  of  sotmd  practical  knowledge,  shoold  be  pre- 
cluded from  this  by  being  brought  ■*  into  bandage  by  a 
spirit  ten  times  worse  than  heathenism  itself." 

JVIr  Massie,  who  is  highly  complimentary  to  Mr  Ma- 
canley,  qnite  adoresthe  late  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who 
was  certainly  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  friends  of 
India.  The  work,  which  is  very  handsomely  printed,  is 
dedicated  by  her  gracious  permission  to  Queen  Victoria. 
We  hope  her  Majesty  may  find  time  to  peruse  it,  and  there 
leam  what  her  government  owes  to  her  oriental  empire^ 

Br  Crickton't  edition  of  M'Crie't  Life  of  John 
Know. 

This  is  a  very  cheap  and  neat  reprint  of  an  excellent 
book,  the  price  of  which  most  hitherto  have  prevented  its 
diffusion  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  it  merited, 
and  which  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  sodety.  But 
it  is  more  than  a  mere  reprint  t  an  interesting  memoir  of 
DrM'Crie  is  prefixed  to  bis  literary  masterpiece ;  and 
Dr  Crichton  has  also  been  able  to  supply  information  on 
points  in  the  history  of  Knox  which  were  dubious  to  hi* 
biographer,  and  to  correct  or  rectify  several  important 
errors  into  which  M'Crie  had  fallen,  where  conjecture 
was  substituted  for  fact.  This  has  been  effected  princi. 
pally  through  the  subsequent  researches  of  the  Historian 
of  Scotland,  Mr  Patrick  Tytler,  who  has  discovered,  or 
perused  documents,  lying  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
incidently  referring  to  Knox,  which  never  fell  nnder  the 
observation  of  Dr  M'Crie. 

Dr  Crichton  has,  besides,  added  many  valuable  foot, 
note* ;  and,  altogether,  presenteil  those  who  have  a 
larger  thirst  for  knowledge  than  command  of  silver  coin, 
with  a  work  which  we  believe  they  will  appreciate.  A 
portrait  of  the  great  Reformer  is  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
and  a  vignette  of  his  house  near  the  old  Netherbow  Port 
of  Edinburgh. 

Dr  M'Crie  was  the  son  of  a  pious  and  respectable  linen 
weaver  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  who  belonged  to  the 
denomination  of  Anliburgher  Seceders.  His  mother  was 
the  danghter  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  same  neigh, 
bonrhood.  These  facts  we  mention  to  introduce  an  aiiec> 
dote,  which  Dr  Crichton  relates  on  the  authority  of 
tbe  distinguished  son  of  this  worthy  couple,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  best  days  of  the  CoUar's  Saturday  Night. 

When  first  leaving  home,  and  setting  out  in  the  world, 
probably  to  attend  his  studies  at  College,  he  [M'Crie]  wa* 
accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  his  mother,  whose  heart, 
doubtless,  was  swelling  with  those  emotions  of  maternal 
pride  and  anxiety  which  snch  an  interesting  occasion  was 
apt  to  call  forth — pride  that  she  had  a  son  dedicated  to 
the  holy  ministry,  and  nnxiety  that  he  might  prure  him. 
self  worthy  of  the  high  vocation.  Before  parting,  she 
took  him  aside  into  a  field  off  the  road,  and,  kneeling 
down  together,  she  solemnly  devoted  him  to  God,  a* 
Hannah  did  Samuel ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  her,  as  of '<  the 
Hebrew  woman,"  that  the  gift  was  accepted,  for  "  lie  min. 
istered  at  the  altar  from  his  youth,"  and  was  "  raised  from 
the  dust  to  sit  among  priiices."  The  affectionate  mother 
conld  not  then  foresee  the  destiny  of  her  wayfaring  child, 
nor  anticipate,  even  in  her  utmost  hopes,  the  rank  be  was 
to  hold,  not  in<  hit  profession  only,  which  was  compara. 
tively  obscure,  but  in  the  great  Temple  of  Letters,  where 
his  name  will  stand  recorded,  illumined  by  the  torch  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  as  long  as  the  English  Ian. 
guage  is  read  or  understood. 

Apropos  to  the  existing  Church  agitation,  we  must 
dte  the  opinion  of  the  clear-sighted  biographer  of  Knox, 
a*  it  is  here  stated  by  Dr  Crichton  ;— 

The  celebrated  Veto  Act,  which  the  Liberal  [?]  partf 
(in  the  Kirk]  introduced  in  1834,  Mrith  a  view  to  limit  tha 
power,  if  not  to  frustrate  and  indirectly  supplant  tha 
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ri(ht«  of 'patrons!*,  he  regarded  with  cold  saipicion,  as 
a  worthless  boon,  so  long  as  lay  patronage  was  permitted 
to  exist.  His  sagacity  foresaw  the  roUision  that  must 
iocTitably  arise,  and  which  has  now  arisen,  with  a  vlo- 
lence  of  contention  that  sett  the  courts  of  law  at  deBancs, 
and  threatens  another  secession,  firom  the  atumpt  to 
kring  two  incompatible  and  repugnant  rightt  to  work 
together  in  a  system  of  harmonious  parish  settlements. 
While  the  advocates  of  the  reto  boasted  that  they  had 
"muzzled  the  monster  patronage,"  the  more  clear- 
sighted  Dissenter  told  them  "  they  had  only  muffled  him, 
but  they  had  muMXkd  the  pteple." 

We  beg  particular  attention  to  this,  and  to  what  follows. 
We  are  proud  to  find  that  it  exactly  embodies  the  opinions 
we  have  lately  adrancad  upon  the  atUmpt  of  the  clergy 
to  usurp  and  engross  all  power.  Under  the  pretext  of 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  people,  they  would  «  mnnle'' 
them.  "  The  decision  on  calls,"  says  M'Crie, "  eo  much 
applauded  by  many,  together  with  iU  strange,  but  not 
nnsoitable,  accompaniments,  I  can  look  upon  in  no 
other  light  than  as  an  attempt  to  gull  the  people  with  a 
■bow  of  privilege,  while  it  subjecU  them  to  be  ftttered  at 
every  step,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and  involres  them  in  the 
inextricable  meshes  of  legal  chicanery."  We  trust  that 
many  will  ponder  this  saying  at  the  present  boor. 

The  people  of  America  baTe,  for  nearly  thirty  y«M«« 
possessed,  at  a  very  low  rate,  M'Crie's  Lifii  of  John 
Knox.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  indebted  to  Or 
CrichtOD  fbr  losing  no  time  in  placing  a  literary  boon 
within  their  reach  (to  which  they  surely  hare  an  equal 
right)  In  this  cheap  popular  editlmi. 
Jephthah;  or,  the  Maid  of  Gilead.  Pp.  808. 
We  have  here  a  graceful  Hebrew  Tale,  of  which  the 
subject-matter  may  be  dirined  from  the  title.  It  is  of 
the  school  (if  it  may  be  claased  at  all)  of  Chautaubriand 
or  de  La  Martlne.  In  using  the  license  of  the  fictionist 
to  aggrandize  and  embellish  his  work,  the  anonymous 
author  displays  both  imagination  and  fancy.  The  char- 
nctere,  the  imagery,  the  language,  are  ail  Hebraic  t  and 
costume,  in  the  riillest  sense  of  the  term,  Is  preserred  in 
spirit  aa  well  as  letter.  Palestine,  "  The  Holy  Land,"  has 
never  excited  so  much  attention  as  at  the  present  moment, 
since  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  this  is  likely  to  en- 
hance the  interest  of  this  beautiful  tragic  tale,  which,  how- 
ever,  requires  no  extrinsic  attraction.  When  we  farther 
say,that  the  style  of  Jephthah  is  somewhat  Ossianic,  we  do 
not  in  the  least  detract  from  its  charm ;  for  the  translator 
•r  creator  of  Ossian's  poems,  was  deeply  embued  with  the 
finest  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Caueasui ;  an  HMorioal 
Romance,  By  Edtnund  Spenser,  Esq.,  Author 
of  "  Travels  io  Ciroassia,"  &c.  &c. 
The  subject  of  this  stirring  romance  is  the  eonquest  of 
Erim-Tartary  by  the  arms  and  intrigue*  of  Russia,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Empress  Catherine  the  Second.  It  was 
the  first  purpose  qf  the  author  to  write  the  history  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  Tartars,  and  of  their  brave  and  long 
protracted  struggle  {  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
authentic  information.  This  obstacle  does  not  prevent, 
in  the  plan  he  has  adopted,  strict  fidelity  to  the  mannen 
and  customs  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  warfare,  martial 
games,  and  poetry,  which  an  as  accurately  described 
in  the  romance  as  are  the  mannen  of  the  Circassians 
in  the  author's  travels.  The  Prophet  of  the  Caueasue, 
All  Jah  Mansonr,  is  the  hero  of  the  tale.  He  is  a  well- 
known  historical  character — long  the  terror  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, and  the  hope  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  Elijah 
MaMSOOa  ia^admiraUy  adapted  for  the  hero  of  a  roman- 


tic  fiction.     The  Bnssian  historians  themselves  allow 
that  ha  waa  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  powers,  bath 
physical  and  menUL    He  waa,  in  ahort,  the  Wsliaee, 
the  Tell,  or  the  Holbr  of  his  own  country ;  bat  he  was 
more,  and  almost  a  second  Mahomet.    Living  ameng  a 
barbarous  race,  his  attainments  in  the  languagn  and 
sciences  of  Western  Europe  invested  him  with  a  sopsN 
natural  character.     He  was  their  high  prisst,  prsfksl, 
and  elected  chieftain,  and  long  exerdsed  the  most+enad- 
less  sway  over  the  tribes  of  Eastern  and  Western  Tsrtsry, 
and  the  fierce  hordes  that  followed  hi*  standard.    The 
romance  opens,  picturesquely,  with  the  appearance  of  thii 
heroic  person,  in  ths  character  of  a  wandering  Imsn,  or 
priest,  at  the  cipital  and  residence  of  the  khans  of  Kri» 
Tartary,  already  In  the  posaenion  of  Mnscorite  trasps, 
while,  everywhere  around,   the  patriot  leader  behoUi 
traitor  chiefs,  glittering  in  Russian  orders.    Poteakia 
and  Suwaroff  are  prominent  personagaa  in  the  romsoct  i 
in  the  progress  of  which,  the  more  eminent  of  the  Taitsr 
leaden  and  khans,  and  the  Russian  generals,  are  Unre- 
duced.    The  romance  closes  with  the  memorable  pro- 
gress of  the   Empress   Catherine  through  the  CriaMS, 
attended  by   the   Emperor  Joseph;  her  old  favoorile, 
Poniatowal(i,  (her  King  of  Poland  ;)  and  the  splendid  sad 
illuatrioui  cortege  that  dignified  that  memorable  journey, 
which  has  so  often  been  celebrated.     The  roaianos  aftirdi 
the  author  a  fair  opportunity  to  develope  his  deep  dlsliks 
of  the  ambitious  policy,  and  the  base  intrigues  sod  per- 
fidy, which,  he  believes,  have  at  all  timea  chaneterised  the 
Court  of  St  Pelenborgh,  and  especially  in  the  cooneof  a 
war,  which   be  borrows  the   language   of  Dr  Gdsraid 
Clarke  to  describe  aa  <■  fiir  mora  atroeioo*  and  desolsting 
in  iU  effects  than  that  carried  on  by   the  Spaniard! 
against  the  inhabltantt  of  the  New  World  i"  a  war 
which  entirely  eraaed  from  the  earth  the  name  of  MagaTi 
for  the  valiant  Katteigherri  never  sheathed  his  sverd 
while  there  waa  a  Tartar,  of  whatever  tribe,  t*  <*Ue* 
hia  Btandard.    Must  we  anticipate  the  asm*  rssnli  for 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasas  now  engaged  in  the  same  sort 
of  protracted  and  exhausting  struggle  with  the  wily  sad 
pertinacious  invader  t 

As  an  animated  narrative^  and  faithful,  Uvdy  pietiie 
of  mannen,  this  romance  is  entitled  to  great  praise. 
The  character  of  the  haif-mad  half-savage  Suwaroff,  asd 
the  monster  or  nondescript  Potemkin,  are  both  sdaiir- 
ably  supported,  and  yet  do  not  violate  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. 

The  Canadian  Naturaliit :  a  Seriee  of  Convert' 

ationt  on  the  Natural  Hittory  of  Canada. 

By  P.  H.  Ciosse. 

A  charming  book  this — a  good  deal  in  the  diseorshrt 
and  pleasant  style  of  White  of  Selborae.  The  dialogoa 
take  place  lietween  a  fhther,  who  is  an  old  aettler  andcz- 
perienoed  Canadian  naturalist,  and  his  son,  during  thtir 
wallu  at  various  seasons  of  ths  year.  The  work,  like  all 
those  produced  by  Vair  VooBST,  is  very  prettily  illas- 
trated.  The  Lgna  and  the  3f«iMe  Detr  lire.  Ths 
work  also  displays  the  rural  life  of  Canada  {  aad  cMitaiBf 
information  that  will  be  intaresting  to  (migraata  Ths 
aooouQta  of  the  climate  are  not  aUnriag.  Young  peapl^ 
in  the  description  of  the  Humming  Bird,  the  PrnfU 
Martin,  the  Deer  ifouee,  the  Piping  Frog,  and  a  varitty 
of  creatures  unknown  la  this  country,  will  flod  aiattsr 
of  agreeable  and  rational  enteriainment 

Let  us  now  give  our  gmmbiing  conntryasesi,  eaatiaa- 
ally  harping  en  tb*  chill,  humid,  variable  clianM  af 
the  British  Isles,  an  idea  «f  a  winter  in  Caluda,aadlatb* 
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Bortbera  StstM,  when  tbe  intenit  cold  is  often  Intimated 
ky  certain  Ttry  inlellifible  (igui,  more  tban  by  bodily 
HoMtioM,  lucb  M— "  Tbe  creak  iof  of  tbe  mow  beneatb 
•ar  tot;  th*  adboeiTenen  of  door>latche(,  or  any  metal, 
I*  oar  luiDdi,  if  there  be  tbe  leaet  moletore  on  tbem }  tbe 
donde  of  tteam  tliat  ponr  from  oar  month  and  aoetrils, 
if  w*  breatbe  t  tli«  aecumalation  of  froetirorlc  leave*  in  tbe 
wiBlowi  of  room*,  in  wbich  great  Hrei  and  cloie  etovee 
are  kopt ;  th»  fringes  (ff  let  round  lh»  edgis  qfourpiUott* 
and  Utmkeli,  from  oar  bnalh  baring  froua  when  we 
dipt  I  tbe  pierciBg  pang  fdt  by  tbe  langi  on  inddanly 
tmerging  from  a  warm  room,  and  inluling  the  cold  air  j 
tbe  pricking  lenmtion  in  the  cheeks ;  the  whitening  of 
tbe  wbiekon,  hair,  and  eyebrows  ;  the  ieitle  at  the  noee  ; 
the  ftccsing  together  of  tbe  tips  of  tbe  eyelashes,  daring 
tbe  momentary  twinkling  of  tbe  eye* ; — these  warn  as 
ef  tbe  real  state  of  the  atmoapbere,  and  of  the  danger  of 
Hmainiog  long  tspoaed,  even  when  it  doe*  not  feel  rery 
■apleuant  to  the  tense*  I"  Tbe  f«*t  of  tbe  poultry  ar* 
often  froian,  when  it  is  found  neceemry  to  steep  them  in 
«oU  water,  wbieh  generally  reeoren  tbem.  Bot  winter 
bi*  iu  compensation*.  "There  go  tbe  eleighal  how 
merrily  ^they  slide  along  with  their  jingling  bells  I  I 
Iblnk  there  is  no  motion,  not  eren  that  of  a  swift  boat 
apon  a  smooth  sea,  so  pleasant  as  the  riding  in  a  sleigh 
apoo  a  bright  sonny  day,  or  moonlight  night.  Pro- 
tectad  from  the  cold  by  the  warm  bear  (kin*  or  bnffiilo 
rebel,  wt  glido  noiaeleesly  along,  and  se*  th*  too**  and 
tree*  shoot  by  as,  withoat  a  jolt  or  a  shake  to  remind 
M  tliat  it  i*  ooTselTes  who  are  moving ;  while  the  tink> 
ling  of  tb*  bells  on  the  bottes'  necks  pleases  the  ear,  and 
tlliagratilUationl  Oh,  that  Is  tbe  ieau  ideal  ot^M. 
trareUing  I" 

"  tteigbingvtime  is  lite  season  of  goneral  feetiTtty. 
Moat  termers  possess  these  Tehide*;  and,  a*  the  agri. 
coltntal  operations  hare  now  ceased,  and  they  are  not 
immediately  pressed  with  work,  some  time  is  deToted 
to  •scarslons  of  fHtudihlp  and  plsasnr* ;  and  ann  the 
traTeliing  wbich  bnalneu  reqairee,  is  made  an  agreeable 
recreation. 

In  tbii  easy  and  pleasant  manner,  Charlet  -and  bis 
ttthtr  diseom  wbaterei'  ftlla  within  their  range  of  obseiw 
ntion  in  their  ramble*  in  the  forests ;  and  ther*  is  no 
kdc  ef  topic*  in  tbe  cndlew  objeeU  of  natural  history, 
•r  in  tbe  babia  of  social  lift,  among  the  inhabitants  and 
new  settlers. 

Manner*  and  Cuttomt  of  the  New  Zealander*, 

and  Remark*  to  Intending  Emigrant*.    By  J. 

S.  PoUck,  £«q.     9  Tolumei,  with  numeroiu 

WMd-cttta. 

Mr  Polack's  new  work  i*  fuller  and  more  systematic 
fliaa  lis  entertaining  precursor,  bis  "  Trarelt  and  Ad> 
Tantares  in  New  Zealand ;"  tboogh  it  neoeseariiy  *m> 
bncM  many  of  th*  mme  topiis,  and  lacks  somewhat  of 
dm  dramatic  eAct  of  the  personal  narratiT*.  Besides, 
Mr  Polack  comes  rather  late  into  the  field.  Still,  the 
cbaiaeter  of  the  people,  and  our  growing  and  intimate 
»ri»tiwi*  with  tbem  and  their  country,  giro  bis  work,  at 
tU*  tim*k  coo*id*rabl*  inlara*t.  Th*  liook  is  written  in 
•  li(bt,  easy,  and  inartificial  style ;  though  the  author 
wdM  no  pretensions  to  comctness;  and  yields  more 
Af^nsntly  to  tbe  temptation  of  being  iHtty,  tban  plain 
v-otfsct  readers  are  likely  to  relish  in  the  descrip> 
1  ef  a  seml-barbarons  race,  and  a  new  colonial  Aebl. 
r  blemish  is  the  way  in  which  tbe  text  is  overlaid 
wHh  semp*  of  learning,  brongbt  forward  in  notes  to  al- 
awat  «nry  pagt.    But  Ibr  thb  Mr  Prtadc  may  not  be 


personally  answerable;  and  some  of  the  notee  are  valu- 
able illustrations  of  the  text.  We  now  allude  certainly 
not  to  the  erudite  classic,  historical,  or  Jewish  elncidatioii% 
but  to  such  a*  are  borrowed  from  modem  traveller*  and 
navigator*.  Tbe  drawings  are  very  cleverly  executed ;  and 
the  work,  as  a  whole.  Is  deserving  of  commendation. 
The  Boy  and  the  Bird ;  with  Designs,  hj  Thomas 
Landseer.  By  Emily  Taylor. 
This  is  a  cliarming  little  Iraok,  in  which  many  ef  the 
tothered  race  dramatically  relate  their  personal  history, 
and  describe  the  manners  of  their  tribes  and  families,  and 
their  domestic  customs,  to  an  Intelligent  and  curious  little 
boy.  The  style  is  lively  and  graphic ;  and,  if  this  be  not 
the  most  systemalio  manner  of  teaching  Ornithology,  it 
is  certainly  the  most  entertaining,  and  that  wbich  is 
Hkely  to  be  bett  remembered  by  juvanit*  atndent*.  The 
cbaractere  of  tbe  interlocutor*  are  dramatically  pra- 
**rved. 
Bodin't  Summary  of  the  Hittory  (^England, 
This  condensed  history  is  translated  from  tbe  Preneh 
by  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esf. ;  who  conceives  that  tbe 
work  may  be  highly  aiafdl  to  English  people ;  as  Bodin, 
instead  of  following  Hume,  Smollett,  and  other  luktive 
historians,  takee  new  ground,  and  gives  the  history  of 
tbe  growth  and  expansion  of  th*  British  Constttotion, 
and  trace*  tbe  leading  principlee  of  repreeentativ*  govern* 
ment. 

NEW  POEMS. 

Fkstits.  [This  is  a  dramatic  poem  of  great  length, 
of  the  school  of  Faust.  The  author  would  appear  to 
be  a  very  young  man.  His  first  attempt  displays  the 
germ  of  considerable  poetic  power.  Hit  faults  are  those 
of  exuberance ;  bis  failure  far  beyond  the  comparative 
success  of  tame,  barren  mediocrity.] 


SOBDSLLO;  by  Robert  Browning;  [a  fine  poem,  is 
marred,  to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  by  an  abrupt, 
elliptical,  and  affectedly  obscure  style.  This  is  not  an 
age  in  which  readers  will  be  content,  patiently,  to  spell 
out  an  author's  conceits,  or  dodge  after  him  through  an 
eccentric  orbit.  The  composition  is  more  a  romantic 
than  an  historical  poem.  The  scene  is  Italy ;  the  action 
the  fierce  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghlbellines.  Sor- 
dello  is  the  hero;  tbe  characters  are  numerous.] 

MiCBAtt  Anoelo  considered  a*  a  PriloSOPhio 
Poet.  By  John  Edivard  Taylor.  [A  volume  of  cri« 
ticitm  on  Italian  literature,  and  of  metaphysical  discos- 
tioo,  of  which  the  principal  theme  is  Michael  Angelo't 
poetry.  Tbe  criticism  is  Illustrated  by  numerous  transla* 
liona.] 

What  Cheek  f  or,  Rooeb  Williams  in  Bawish. 
HxXT.  By  Job  Durfee,  Es%.  [Such  is  the  quaint  title 
of  an  American  poem,  reprinted  in  this  country,  and 
prefaced  by  a  waim  recommendation  from  a  Dissenting 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  John  Eustace  Gilee,  of  Leeds. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  poem  ae  a  literary  com- 
poeition,  the  subject  will  commend  the  homely  American 
epic  to  many  readers.  Its  hero  is  Roger  Williams,  th* 
champion  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  victim  of  re- 
ligious persecution.  Williams,  who,  though  educated  at 
Oxford,  became  a  Baptist,  went  to  America  with  the  Pil- 
grim ^Fathers,  but  could  not  even  there  find  an  asylum 
from  pnijudice  and  bigotry.  His  fanatical  brothers  in 
authority,  formed  tb*  resolution  of  sending  him  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  placed  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  Chnrch,  from 
whose  fangs  they  had  just  eecaped ;  and  he  fied  Into 
the  wildnerness,  and  cast  himself,  in  preference  to  tbe 
pastoral  care  of  the  godly  bishops,  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Red  Indians.  His  adventures  among  the  Indians,  over 
whom  be  obtained  great  and  just  infinence,  afford  the 
poet  scope  for  description,  of  lAieh  he  hat  availed  bim- 
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Mlf  withont  (tint,  WilUami  went  among  the  Indians 
Uk  apmtle  of  peace  and  charity.  From  them  he  obtained 
a  mnnificent  grant  of  laud,  on  which  he  founded  the 
town  of  Providence.  He  wai,  coniequently,  the  fonnder 
of  the  itate  of  Rhode  Island.  At  his  city  of  refage  he 
was  joined  bf  friend*  ftom  Salem;  and  entire  religona 
Aeedom  was  made  the  fandamental  principle  of  their 
•odety.  The  raried  career  of  this  Christian  hero  is  well 
adapted  to  poetry;  and,  although  we  cannot  go  quite 
the  eothusiastic  length  of  Mr  Giles  in  admiration,  we  see 
much  to  commend  in  the  Transatlantic  poet.  The  poem 
take*  its  aiugular  title  from  the  first  words  of  broken 
English— .«  Wha  cheer  j"— addressed  to  Williams  by  the 
friendly  Varragansets,  a*  his  canoe  approached  a  place 
•till  called  What  Cheer  Cove,  afterwards  included  in  his 
owngrant.  Theselands beafterwards divided Ineqnal  por- 
tions among  those  who  sought  shelterwith  him,  reserving 
no  more  than  a  share  for  himself  and  his  ftmily.  Yes  I 
Boger  Williams  is  the  fit  hero  for  an  epic  of  the  new 
era.] 


Thohas-a-Beckit  ;  a  Dramatic  Chronicli.  By 
George  Darley.  [The  author  of  this  drama  believes  that 
the  age  of  the  acted  drama  has  gone  by ;  but  yet  that  It  is 
not  poerible  to  be  too  dramatic  in  any  kind  of  composi. 
tlon  descriptive  of  life.  With  the  grand  tragic  movement 
of  Becket,  he  ha*  ingeniously  interwoven  the  romantic 
legend  of  Fair  Sosamond.] 

Fadst  Tbakhlatso  into  Enolish  VanaB.  By  John 
Hills,  Esq.  (An  addition  to  the  thoosand  and  one  trans- 
lations of  Goethe's  tragedy,  introduced  by  a  modest  and 
■en*ible  preface.] 


Hakon  Jarl  ;  a  Translation  of  Ocblkn8chai,aoui'8 
CiLSBBATiD  Traqbot.  [To  which  are  added,  in  one 
amall  volume,  many  good  specimen*  of  Danish  lyric 
poetry.] 

PoBMS  of  Cbitalrv,  Faert,  and  the  Oldeh  Timk. 
By  Walter  Pridean.  [Many  pretty  things  in  this  small 
Tolnme;] 

EnoToransEos,  orthe  Lovb  of  NATt;itE.  By  Timo- 
thens  Pikromel,  Esq.  [A  piece  of  quiet,  sensible,  clever 
satire,  at  the  expense  of  schools,  colleges,  the  learned  pro- 
fitssians,  and  the  church ;  in  %rhich  the  hero  traces  his 
whole  course  of  life,  from  entering  a  public  school  until 
he  had  passed  the  university,  and  studied  theology,  medi- 
cine, and  law ;  discovering  the  hollowness  and  hypocrisies 
of  each  calling  in  turn,] 


Ths  Moorland  Minstrel.  By  Thomas  Macqneen. 
[The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  working  mason.  It  is 
creditable  to  his  talents  and  acquirements ;  though,  after 
the  productions  of  so  many  of  those  who  are  called  un- 
educated poets,  there  is  nothing  about  the  •<  Moorland 
Minstrel"  to  excite  surprise  in  the  public  that  a  working 
man  should  have  accomplished  so  much.  Thomas  Mac- 
qneen is  of  his  age,  but  not  beyond  it] 

SouBS  OP  Thought.  By  J.  S.  Hardy,  who  pnblishe* 
a  variety  of  small  pieces,  became,  a*  he  candidly  avows, 
there  is  at  least  one  man  in  the  world  who  would  not 
*  willingly  let  them  die." 

Britain's  Genius.  [A  Masqne  composed  far  the 
Queen's  marriage,  very  fine  and  very  loyal,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Kennedy,  who  surely  deaerves  to  be  translated  from 
the  Hollies  in  Worcestershire  to  some  fairer  and  fatter 
portion  of  the  Church's  vineyard.] 

Bovoa  PoBTicAL  Skbtcubs  of  some  Political  Cha. 
kactbbs,  [A  doll,  ttnpid,  Tory  *atir(^  or  would-be  sa- 
tlw,] 


Frombthbus  BaiTANNicus ;  or,  John  Bull  and  the 
Rdral  Policb-  By  a  Bugbear.  Poor  John,  the  Modem 
Prometheus,  is  tied  up  in  Scotland  Yard  by  those  unre- 
lenting furies,  (of  the  male  sex,}  the  Police  Commission- 
ers. Some  clever  lyrics  are  inlenpcned  with  this  satiri> 
cal  and  dastle  production,  to  one  of  which  ws  treat  our 
readers:—. 

THE  OLD  EKOLISa  CONSTABLE. 

I'll  sing  yon  a  good  old  song,  to  a  good  old  English  tune. 
Of  a  fine  old  English  Constable  in  a  fine  old  country  town. 
Whose  business  was  to  catch  the  thievM  and  put  all  ra*. 

cals  down ; 
Who  while  he  watdi'd  Us  neighbour's  good*  too  often 

lost  hi*  own. 
Like  a  fine  Old  Engliih  Con*table,  one  of  the  olden  time 

His  cottage  was  no  Station-House,  for  h«  slept  there  at 

his  ease, 
And  he  little  fear'd  the  visits  of  the  'spcctors  of  Police  ; 
He  lived  respected,  and  with  thanks  he  pocketed  his  fees. 
While  Magistrates  or  Villagers  he  always  tried  to  please. 
Like  a  fine  Old  English  Constable,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

His  walls  they  were  not  bungwith  swords  or  Normanby'a 

new  clothes, 
But  hand-cufb  for  the  knuckles  tight,  and  quarter-stafb 

for  blows ; 
'Twas  thus  this  worthy  sate  in  state,  in  doublet  and  trunk 

hose, 
And  quafiTd  Ms  pot  of  good  old  ale  to  comfort  hi*  old 

nose, 
Like  a  fine  old  English  Constable,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

He  every  Country  Gentleman  full  readily  obey'd, 
While  to  the  Poor  be  ne'er  refused  to  give  his  willing  aid ; 
He  was  the  chosen  confidant  of  every  village  maid. 
The  otUj/  thing  he  wanted  then  woe  to  be  better  paid  ; 
Like  a  fine  Old  English  Constable,  one  of  the  olden  tiijite. 

Yet  all  at  length  miut  bend  to  fiite,  so^  borne  along  th« 

tide, 
A  victim  to  Reform,  at  length,  a  sudden  death  he  died. 
And  while  o'er  England's  liberties  new  laws  and  fasUona 

ride, 
Ala*  I  I  fear  our  country'*  peace  lie*  buried  by  the  *ide 
Of  a  fine  Old  Engliih  Constable,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

For  time*  and  leaaon*  noir  are  changed,  old  cnttoma 

pas*  away, 
No  longer  English  hands  and  hearts  will  prove  Old  Eng> 

land's  stay ; 
Gendarmerie  will  henceforth  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
And  we  shall  think  on,  with  regret,  the  former  happj 

sway 
Of  the  fine  Old  English  Constables,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

Manchbstbr  Poitrt,  with  an  Intbodcctorv  Essay. 
Edited  by  James  Wheeler.  [The  town  of  muslins  and 
cotton  twists,  printed  calicoes  and  Iriih  proviiions^ 
though  not  precisely  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Muaes, 
ha*  been  rather  distinguished  in  the  elegant  light  li- 
terature of  the  age  for  some  time  back.  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  afterwards  Mrs  Fletcher,  the  wife  of  a  mission- 
ary; Stvain;  T.  E.  Hervey;  Aiiuwertb;  and,  aboro 
all,  Samuel  Bamford, — are  either  poetical  native*  of 
Manchester  or  of  Lancashire.  So,  by  the  way,  was  Tim 
Bobbin,  whom  Mr  Wheeler  has  unaccountably  pasoed 
over.  There  are  also  several  Manchester  clergymen—. 
Dissentsrs,  we  presume,  and  also  laymen,  who  haTO 
made  graceful  contributions  to  the  fugitive  tuneful  litera- 
ture of  the  period.  Specimens  of  the  choice  piece*  of 
each  of  these  writers — with  the  exception  of  Mr  T.  K. 
Hervey,  who  declined  shining  among  his  townsmen — 
fumiih  a  volume  of  "  Manchester  Poetry,"  which,  we 
make  no  doubt,  will  bo  warmly  appreciated  by  the  citil> 
zens  and  their  offsets  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Anumg 
the  minor  poet*  of  a  former  age,  Byrom  belonged  to  Man- 
chester.] 


"Etona,  tli«  Stbam-Pbb*8  of  Pnait  Bmwn,  J?iiii(er,  19,  S(  Jaima'  Saoare. 
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BY  PETEB  PA0L  PALETTE. 


GsNirui  reader !  (and  if  that  thou  art  fair  as 
well  as  gentle,  so  much  the  better,  the  more  glad 
dull  we  be  of  thy  company,)  is  it  asking  too 
much  of  thy  good  nature  to  request  the  loan  of 
thine  arm  for  a  brief  space,  whilst  we  take  a 
pleasant  ramble  together,  to  breathe  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  summer  breeze,  and  bring  our  (per- 
chance) chafed  and  care-worn  spirits  under  the 
tranquillizing  influences  of  beautiful  Nature  ? 
Our  way  of  life,  as  the  dirine  Shakspeare  hath 
it,  is  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  We. 
are  not  so  young  as  we  were.  Half-a-century 
of  bleak  and  nipping  winters  has  not  passed  over 
onr  head  without  depriving  us  of  some  little  of 
the  stoutness  of  limb  and  strength  of  body  which 
we  possessed  of  yore ;  but,  in  spite  of  our  years, 
and  no  few  or  ordinary  afflictions,  we  still  bear 
about  with  us  as  blithe  and  as  youthful  a  spirit 
IS  in  the  olden  time,  and  hope  to  carry  it  to  onr 
grave. 

Althongh  we  are  by  no  means  infirm,  and 
though  we  have  not  yet  taken  to  crutch  or  staff, 
still,  in  onr  walks  and  rambles,  in  onr  excursions 
and  peregrinations,  we  like  to  have  the  arm 
of  a  friend  ;  because — must  we  confess  it  P — we 
occasionally  feel  the  want  of  a  little  support  of  the 
kind  ;  bnt  more  especially  because  there  is  socia- 
bility, sympathy,  and  companionship  in  it.  Arm- 
in-arm  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
naion  of  spirits — of  minds  linked  together  by 
the  bands  of  friendship  and  love.  We  feel  in- 
diaed  to  be  more  communicative  when  thus 
leaning  on  a  friend,  than  when  we  walk  dis- 
severed ;  we  unbosom  ourselves  with  more  con- 
fidence ;  we  reveal,  with  less  hesitancy  and  more 
delight,  onr  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and, 
in  (trolling  abroad  with  some  agreeable  com- 
panion., (like  thyself,  sweet  reader !)  to  be 
charmed  with  the  loveliness  of  Nature  in  its 
mnltifarious  manifestations,  we  love  to  link  our 
arm  in  his,  and  pour  into  his  ear,  with  all^  the 
gioamfity  natural  to  our  time  of  life,  the  host  of 
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fancies  and  cogitations  that  crowd  upon  us  as 
we  go. 

So,  fair  friend  I  if  thou  art  willing  to  accom- 
pany us  in  our  projected  ramble,  and  disposed 
to  be  gracious  and  kind,  lend  us  thine  arm  I 

It  is  a  fine  glowing  evening,  towards  the  end 
of  May ;  a  fresh  breeze  is  stirring  among  the 
tree  tops ;  the  throstle  is  perched  upon  some 
favourite  spray,  singing  sweet  hymns  to  the  set- 
ting sun;  and  that  magnificent  luminary  is 
sinking  in  the  west,  begirt  with  deep-dyed 
splendours,  like  the  departing  spirit  of  some 
great  good  man,  that  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
other  world  as  it  takes  its  leave  of  this,  and  passes 
from  earth  encircled  with  the  glory  of  opening 
heaven. 

Leave  we  the  dusty  highway  to  dip  into  the 
freshness  of  this  verdant  lane ! 

Match  net  ye  dimes  which  poets  love  to  land  t 

Climes  of  the  beautiful!  ye  classic  realms  1 
Greece  1  Italy  !  match,  if  you  can,  the  Green 
Lanes  of  Old  England ! 

This  singularly  interesting  feature  of  land- 
scape-scenery is  peculiarly  our  own.  It  is 
essentially  English.  We  cannot  meet  with  it  in 
any  other  country  on  earth,  America  may 
boast  her  sea-like  rivers  and  lakes;  her  far- 
stretching  prairies ;  her  pathless  and  intermin- 
able forests ;  but  where  are  her  green  lanes  ? 
In  vain  we  seek  them  among  the  cornfields  and 
vineyards  of  sunny  France,  leading  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  from  village  to  village — bowery, 
verdant,  and  refreshing.  Switzerland,  with  her 
mighty  hills  and  sweet  valleys,  cannot  exhibit 
them.  Nor  shall  we  find  them  in  the  land  of 
song — the  classic  land  of  Italy— the  land  of  the 
fair— so  renowned  for  the  loveliness  of  her 
scenery.  Good  reason  have  we  to  pride  our- 
selves on  this  bewitching  feature  of  our  land- 
scape— ^the  leafy,  green,  and  cotted  lane — which 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  sweetest  pictures 
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our  painters  have  produced,  and  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  descriptive  passages  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  our  authors.  To  poets,  and 
•uch-like  lovers  of  nature,  the  lane  has  ever  pos- 
sessed an  indescribable  charm.  They  have  de- 
lighted to  pursue  the  pleasant  windings  of  its 
rutted  road,  beneath  green  hedgerows  and 
embowering  trees ;  by  cot,  and  farm,  a^id  village ; 
by  mossy  well  and  tinkling  streamlet ;  schooling 
their  minds  amid  its  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  feast- 
ing on  the  many  beauties  that  adorn  their  path. 
Here  is  a  sonnet  from  the  pen  of  William 
Howitt.  Me,  it  seems,  loves  a  ramble  through 
themraljane.  Listen  to  what  he  sweetlysays: — 

Whan  I  go  008111;,  in  thii  happy  time — 
The  opening  of  a  late,  but  ahining  Hajr — 
Through  winding  lane;  which  over  ma  diiplay 
High  banlca,  with  the  wood-sorrel's  flowers  in  prime, 
And  rich  luxuriant  herbage,  with  the  rime 
Of  nigfat.dewa  slightly  silrer'd  ;  when  tht  gay, 
Light,  young.Ieard  branches  all  around  me  away; 
And  when  I  hear  tha  old  familiar  chima 
Of  chaffinch  and  wood-creeper,  and  that  voles 
Of  summer  nights,  the  cowering  com-cralce's  call; 
I  can  no  more  keep  down  the  sudden  leap 
Of  my  touched  heart,  thus  bidden  to  rejoice, 
Than  I  ciwld  oham  back  Natara  into  sleep, 
And  chill  bar  bosom  with  a  wintry  pall. 

Bemtifiil  1  Lwag,  long  may  he  continue  to  per- 
Mnbalate  our  green  lanes,  and  cogitate  those 
charmiag  works  which  hare  yielded  us  so  much 
deU^t ! 

Hear  also  the  Bard  of  the  Sofa — Cowper; 
tbesa  same  lanes  had  a  foseination  for  him.  He 
says  5— 

For  I  have  loved  Iht  rural  aalk  through  lanei 
Of  gnsay  sward,  close  eroppM  by  nibbling  she^, 
And  skirted  thick  with  int«textara  firai 
Of  (boray  bqngbs. 

And  Leigh  Hunt,  in  an  elegant  Sonnet  to 
Hampstead,  wcittea  while  in  prison,  beautiAilly 
sings:— 

Sweat  upland  >  to  whoie  walks,  with  flmd  repair, 
Out  of  thy  western  slops  I  took  my  risa^ 
Day  after  day,  and  on  thrse  feverish  eyes 
Met  tha  moist  fingers  oftha  bathing  air — 
If  health,  unearned  of  thee,  I  may  not  share. 
Keep  it,     pray  thee,  where  my  memory  lies, 
In  thy  grteri  lanet,  brown  dells,  and  breezy  skies, 
Till  I  return  and  find  thee  doubly  iisir. 

And  what  says  the  contemplative  Woirds- 
worth  on  this  subject  ?  the  "  Prince  of  the  bards 
of  his  time !"  Have  the  green  lanes  of  his 
native  country  no  charms  for  him?  Hag  the 
pen  of  Wordsworth  recorded  no  love  for  the 
many  beauties  with  which  they  abound  ?  Listen ! 
Speijdng  of  himself,  in  "  The  Excursion^"  he 
says:— 

I,  whose  favourite  tchocl 

Hatii  been  tiie  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanet .' 

80  they  have  been  his  favourite  school !  aQd 
the  heart  of  every  man  of  warm  poetic  tempera- 
mentj  young  or  old,  must  have  a  liking  for  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  English  lane. 

Reader  1  here,  then,  is  one  of  these  same 
lanes,  sequestered  and  still,  pleasantly  winding 
among  the  farms  and  fields.  Let  us  plunge  into 
its  sludiness,  and  pursue  its  sinuosities  by  the 


side  of  this  tinkling  runlet,  and  beneath  the  o'er- 
arching  green  of  these  trees.  How  cool !  how 
refreshing,  after  that  hot  walk  along  the  strught 
and  dusty  highway  !  And  what  a  stillness !  No 
sound  reaches  us  from  the  throng  of  rattling 
vehicles  we  have  left  behind.  We  are,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  world,  amid  the  profound  quiet  of  the 
ploiater-shade.  Here  mi^iht  the  meditative  man 
muse  undisturbed,  and  the  poet  "  revolve  his 
orbed  thoughts,"  without  interruption  or  annoy- 
ance. How  delightful  the  young  breeze  that 
flutters  among  these  branches,  and  keeps  its 
original  coolness  in  this  leafy  prison!  How 
lovingly  it  greets  our  cheek  I  How  softly  it 
kisses  the  clustering  blossoms  of  the  snowy  stitch- 
wort  on  that  grassy  bank  !  How  gently  it  stirs 
the  sunlit  foliage  of  these  embowering  trees! 
Let  us  inhale  this  delicious  puff  of  fragrance  from 
the  hawthorn  bloom  !  On  either  side,  the  hedge. 
rows  are  covered  with  its  odorous  flowers.  The 
air  is  laden  heavily  with  its  sweets.  As  some 
one  says : — 

Tha  breeze  doth  rob  the  odorous  hawthorn  bush, 
Nor  cares  to  keep  it  secret ;  for  the  deed 
To  all  is  blaionad  by  the  plonder  shed. 

See  how  those  large  bunches  of  blossom  whiten 
in  the  shade  of  yon  oak  !  Let  us  draw  near  and 
observe  their  beauty.  What  a  profusion  of 
flowers !  How  thickly  the  slight  branches  are 
covered  with  them !  How  fair  they  are !  How 
delicate  in  colour,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  haw  vn> 
pretending !  with  something  of  a  rusiicilii  in  their 
appearance,  yet  with  how  fragrant  a  breath  I 
And  what  a  busy  buzzing  crowd  of  bees  aro 
fluttering  in  them,  and  upon  them  !  Keats  M> 
charmiqgly  suAg  of 

A  bush  of  May.llowar%  with  the  beet  about  thcB. 

Soft ! — 'tis  the  lowing  of  a  cow.  And  thex« 
she  is — beautiful  creature  [ — straying  from  her 
pasture,  and  cropping  the  daisied  greensward  of 
the  lane.  Here,  over  the  hedge,  is  her  fellow. 
Knee-deep  she  stands  in  rich  verdure  and  goldoo 
buttercups,  lifting  her  amiable  face  as  ^^i  ap- 
proach, and 

Looking  np  aaklaal, 
Witt  sleepy  eyes,  and  mask  mouth  raminaAt, 

How  happy  she  seems  !  How  much  she  en- 
Joys  the  bounty  of  nature !  How  contented  she 
appears  with  her  lot  I  No  aspirations,  no  am- 
bition to  be  other  than  she  is !  Paul  Potter,  at 
his  best,  skilful  though  he  was,  wotild  have 
failed  in  delineating  her  beauty.  He  could  newer 
have  produced  her  like.  Wliat  a  rich  purple 
gleam  of  hyacinth  is  on  this  old  bank  !  What 
an  affluence  of  vegetation,  fresh  and  green  !  The 
tiny  runlet  glides  along  unheard,  burled  in 
the  emerald  depths  of  grasses  and  feathery  fexv. 
A  fine  study  this  for  ^e  landscape  painter  ;  a 
sweet  comer  for  his  picture. 

Stand  we  a  moment  in  the  gloom  of  thia  «ital 
magnificent  oak,  stretching  its  arms  over  ovr 
heads  as  if  to  bless  us. 

Such  tents  tha  Fbtiiarchi  lertd 
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Many  ia  itt  trafik,  and  Meinetured  with  a  twine 
of  ivf  to  it«  central  branches.  The  imall  birds 
lore  to  nestle  therein,  and  sport  among  the  glossy 
leaves.  Look  up !  How  green  the  twilight  im. 
prisoned  there  I  How  intricate  and  involved  the 
timber  I  What  an  exuberance  of  foliage  I  What 
nddy  seatterings  of  apple-fruit  here  and  there, 
peeping  through  the  green  !  What  a  delightful 
choir  for  the  heart-stirring  songsters  of  May  1 
tweet  it  were  to  rest  here  at  early  dawn, 
eouehed  in  the  solemn  shade,  on  the  soft  moss, 
Vteathing  the  hawthorn-scented  gale,  and  listen- 
iag  with  enraptured  ear 

To  every  lay 

Which  eonMs  4ewn  from  the  gnea  boughs,  yet  sway 

Startles  no  itillnesL 

Or,  suppose  it  to  be  ui  evening  dosing  "  the 
leafy  month  of  June,"  or  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  on  which  we  take  our  stroll  through  the 
verdant  lane.    The  hedgerows  ar«  then  dressed 
in  their  loveliest  attire,  and  are  truly  delight- 
ful to  look  on,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  gay 
flowers:   the  pink  aAd   white  clusters  of  the 
wUd-rose ;  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  night-shade 
and  vetch ;  the  large  creamy  bunches  of  elder- 
bloom  ;  the  snowy  hemlock ;  campion  stars,  crim- 
son and  white  ;  the  cerulean  flowers  of  the  speed- 
well;  and  the   odorous  honeysuckle,  gadding 
from  hnsh  to  bush :  these  are  radiantly  conspicu- 
ous, amid  a  host  of  minor  beauties,  charming  the 
heart  of  every  beholder,  from  the  little  child, 
bnrthened  with  a  posy  as  big  as  himself,  and  the 
love-siek   youth,  who   culls  a  nosegay  for  his 
miatress  fair,  to  the  hoary  old  man,  leaning  on 
^  staff,  who  has  crawled  forth  into  the  green 
lane  whUe  it  is  yet  day,  to  feel,  upon  his  with- 
ered cheek,  the  freshness  of  the  summer  breeze ; 
to  baak  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun ;  to  re- 
joice— though  he  himself  is  fast  sinking  into  the 
tomb — in  aU  the  life,  and  loveliness,  and  joy  that 
are  around  him ;  to  catch  a  backward  glimpse 
•f  the  bright  days  of  his  youthful  years,  when 
the  flowers  which  grace  his  path,  though  still  a 
pleasure  to  behold,  possessed,  to  his  young  fancy, 
a  charm  and  a  fascination,  a  richness  and  inten- 
dty  of  beauty,  of  which  they  seem  now  bereft ; 
and 

Though  nothing  can  bring  b&ck  the  hour 

Of  aplendonr  in  the  gnu*,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 

ihougit  the  halo  which  has  passed  away  from  the 
earth  can  never  i^^ain  be  restored  to  his  vision, 
yet  i«  he  cheerful  amid  the  bloomy  aiBuence,  the 
^ttf  Immhmt  vegetation,  that  eacirele  him  on 
«de  ;  cheerfnl  in  the  bounty  and  bene- 
r  m£  tk*t  great  good  Being  whom  he  wor- 
ak^  nigitt  and  mom — ^whose  hand,  with  lavish 
fifmiigHlUy,  has  atrewa  Us  path  with  nature's 
hmmtiem,  and  aacenipasaed  him  with  the  promise 
tt§&mA  to  come;  cheerful,  perhaps,  ia  the  pleae- 
iag  ss0all«ctioB  of  a  life  well  spent,  in  the  mem* 
miy  ot  virtnone  deeds  and  endearing  eharitiet ; 
ittanttd  in  the  prefect  of  a  briglit  future,  ia  a 
where  life  knows  ao  ahange  of  seeeoB, 
)  ■nsBmer^s  son  sets  not,  nor  declines  from 
:  a^ndosr,  and  where  the  beautiful 
t0tmummtatlBton  aet  what  it  ia  to  fade. 


Reader  I  this  is  indeed  a  pleasant  path.  We 
will  stroll  gently  along,  and  keep  an  observant 
eye  upon  every  object  of  interest  we  meet  with, 
for  a  store  of  delight  is  in  the  perspective,  a 
golden  harvest  awaits  the  gathering. 

Step  aside !  what  have  we  here,  in  this  leafy 
nook  ?  To  what  "  secret"  of  the  lanes  will  this 
small  footpath  through  the  greensward,  hollow 
and  worn,  introduce  us  f  How  umbrageous  a 
corner  I  how  oool  1  The  taper  leaves  of  this 
knot  of  willows  quiver  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
woodbine  trails  its  sweet  flowers  over  the  aged 
thorn.  What  a  multitude  of  roses  1  what  a  pro- 
fusion of  gay  foi^loveit  1  And  see  how  this  green 
nook  teems  with  the  delicate  harebell,  and  the 
glowing  stars  of  the  red  campion  I  Here  is  a 
eorner  for  ferns ;  and  the  broad,  magnificent 
leaves  of  burdoek  I  and  this  bushy  canopy  of  haw- 
thorn, willow,  and  umbrageous  elm,  overshadows 
a  well.  Yes,  'tis  a  well,  messy,  but  not  deep— 
Whose  patient  level  peepi  its  cryitsl  tjt\ 
Right  upward,  through  the  hoihea,  to  the  iky. 

Look  down  1  how  green  I  how  eool !  how  deli- 
cious would  he  a  long  draught  of  its  clear  water  t 
And  how  beautiful  is  the  bit  of  heaven  reflected 
in  its  "  erjrstal  eye,"  with  that  tiny  elondlet  sail- 
ing aoreas  the  blue ! 

In  the  eastern  world,  from  the  remotest  period, 
a  well  of  sweet  waters  has  been  held  as  an  ines- 
timable treasure,  of  far  greater  value  than  heaps 
of  silver  or  precious  stones ;  and  the  individual 
who  digged  a  well,  waa  eonsidered  worthy  to  be 
holden  in  lasting  remembrance,  as  having  con- 
ferred a  benefit  en  his  speeies.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment times,  the  digging  of  a  well  was  looked 
apon  as  a  matter  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  re- 
corded in  history.  Many  w«re  the  contentions 
in  thoae  days  respecting  the  appropriation  ef 
this  early  spe^s  of  px^rty.  A  well  was  net 
unfrequeatly  the  nueleua  of  a  town  or  city: 
around  it,  the  wandering  tribes  pitched  their 
tents,  and,  eiraamstafteea  favouring,  erected 
tenemeota  for  perpetual  residence.  The  Bible 
contains  many  beautiful  incidents  related  in 
connection  with  wells ;  the  story  of  Hagar  aqd 
Ishmael,  for  instance;  in  the  entire  range  of  our 
literatnre  there  is  nothing  more  touching,  so 
simply  yet  so  veil  told.  And  the  servant  of 
Isaac  meets  Rebecca  at  a  well,  eoming  forth  in 
the  eool  of  the  evening  to  draw  water,  as  was 
then  the  eustom ;  and  sees  the  future  wife  of  his 
master  in  the  good-naturei  girl,  who  kindly  gave 
AtM  te  drink,  and  drew  for  aU  kit  cam*l*  too. 
Acharmiag  narrative.  Abraham  reproves  Abi- 
melech  for  allowing  his  servants  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  a  well  which  he  had  digged  ;  and 
enters  into  a  covenant  with  him  to  restore  it ; 
and  plants  a  grove  of  trees  by  it,  and  (beautiful 
piety)  calls  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the 
everlasting  Qod. 

In  this  saucy  little  island  of  Britain,  where 
the  earth  is  so  prolific  of  ita  springs  of  sweet 
ifater,  a  well,  and  the  digging  of  a  well,  are 
matters  of  far  less  consequence  than  they  have 
at  any  time  been  ia  the  east.  No  one  signalizes 
himself  here  by  boring  a  f«w  yards  into  the  earth 
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in  search  of  water.  Ala*  for  the  fame  of  the 
deed !  well-digging  has  become  an  everyday 
trade,  and  the  persons  who  make  it  their  constant 
occupation  are  very  commonplace  people  indeed. 
But  even  in  this  our  country,  a  well  of  pure 
water  is  a  treasure.  In  some  parts,  a  single  well 
supplies  the  needs  of  an  entire  village.  And, 
in  strolling  through  the  green  lanes  and  rural 
roads  of  Old  England,  whenever  we  meet  with 
a  well  by  the  wayside,  we  invariably  find  near 
it,  or  at  no  great  distance,  a  hamlet,  or  cluster 
of  cottages,  sending  up  its  blue  smoke  quietly 
from  among  the  trees,  and  enriching  the  land- 
acape  with  its  beauty.  Children  are  fond  of 
playing  about  a  well,  greatly  to  the  terror  of 
their  watchful  mothers ;  dabbling  in  the  spilt 
water  that,  around  its  edge,  lies  sometimes  in 
little  pools;  swinging  on  the  windlass;  or  making 
mud  of  the  crystal  spring  with  pebbles :  and 
many  a  charming  group  have  we  seen  thus  em. 
ployed,  which  the  pencil  of  a  Gainsborough 
would  have  made  immortal.  To  us,  a  well  is  at 
all  times,  in  itself,  a  pleasure  to  behold;  and 
we  love,  in  our  summer-eve  ramblings  through 
the  verdant  lanes,  dearly  love  to  stumble  upon 
one,  nooked  in  some  leafy,  lush  recess,  fern- 
fringed,  and  mossy  to  the  bottom,  whose  clear 
and  bubbling  waters  tempt  us  to  uncoil  the  rusty 
chain,  and  fetch  up  a  bumper  cool  as  the  polar 
ice,  and  grateful  as  cooL  We  have  said,  it  is  a 
certain  indication  of  the  near  proximity  of  those 
picturesqueabodes — ^tiiose  snug,  suckle- wreathed, 
rose-embowered,  romantic  dwellings,  for  which 
"Merrie  England"  has  long  been  famed — the 
cottage  homes  of  her  peasantry.  And  here, 
turning  this  crook  of  the  lane  in  which  we  are 
wandering,  and  passing  through  the  shade 
of  this  brotherhood  of  trees  matted  over  our 
heads,  we  come,  somewhat  abruptly,  on  a  clus- 
ter of  sweet  cots,  standing,  in  social  fellowship, 
side  by  side. 

Ob,  ye  charming  habitations,  that  seem  the 
favourite  abodes  of  peace  and  happiness !  long, 
long  may  ye  be  at  a  distance  from  the  great  and 
noisy  world — 

Tbe  crowd,  the  hnm,  the  shock  of  men  I 
Long  may  the  cares  and  troubles,  the  vices 
and  follies,  the  heartlessness  and  hollow  deceit 
of  the  world,  be  unknown  in  your  embowered 
walls,  beneath  your  mossy  and  tree-sheltered 
Toofs !  May  the  toiling  slaves  ofjcommerce,  the 
thunder  of  forge  and  loom,  never  scare  away 
that  healthy  quiet  which  abides  with  you  in  this 
verdant  and  sequestered  locality  !  May  the  gale 
of  heaven,  now  bearing  on  its  wings  the  sweet  spoil 
of  your  garden-plots,  the  fragrance  of  the  new- 
mown  hay,  the  delicious  odours  of  the  bean  and 
clover  blossom,  never  be  contaminated  with  any 
of  the  noisome  smokes  and  smells  of  crowded 
cities,  stretching  in  foul  overgrowth  across  the 
face  of  the  land,  and  converting  the  daisied 
meadow  into  a  wretched  court,  the  green  lane 
into  a  close  and  squalid  alley,  the  rustic  dwell- 
ing of  the  peasant  into  a  workshop  for  the  me- 
chanic ;  but  (as  Goldsmith  beautifully  says)  may 
every  breeze  breathe  health,  and  evwy  sound  be 


but  the  echo  of  tranquillity)!  O  Peace !  that  pr«> 
forest  the  humble  habitation  of  the  cottager  to 
the  mansion  of  the  rich  and  great,  forsake  not 
these  quiet  abodes  1  Let  them  ever  be  sacred  to 
thee,  and  to  the  joys  which  are  thine  offspring  I 
Preserve  them  in  the  entirety  of  their  loveliness; 
protect  them  from  desecration ;  and  may  the 
charm  that  now  hangs  around  them  in  their 
beauty,  abide  with  them  for  ever  1 

That  bilious  son  of  Song — that  Rembrandt  of 
poets — the  shade-loving,  shade-painting  Crabbe 
— could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
peace  might  be  found  in  the  peasant's  cottage. 
But  Crabbe's  perceptions  were  unhealthy.  He 
loved  not  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 
He  had  a  fine  eye  for  the  glooms  of  life  ;  but 
the  sunshine  he  beheld  through  a  smoked  glass. 
Hear  him : — 


Ye  gentle  tonla,  who  dream  of  mral 

Whom  the  emooth  itream  and  imoother  sonnet  pli 

Go ! — if  tbe  pesoefal  cot  ;oar  praisei  share— 

Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there; 

If  peace  be  hi* — that  drooping,  weaijr  sire; 

Or  theirs — that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire ; 

Or  hers that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 

Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  the  expiring  brand  I 

Then  says  he  :^ 
By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot 
As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  Bards  will  not. 

The  picture,  certainly,  is  anything  but  a  pleasing 
one.  It  is  all  shade,  without  a  *pot  of  light. 
One  would  imagine  Crabbe  had  been  distraining 
for  tithes !  Pity  he  so  delighted  in  the  dis- 
agreeable— so  loved  to  behold  the  wretchedness 
he  describes  so  well — was  so  fond  of  searching 
for  it — had  so  exquisite  a  faculty  for  finding  it 
out — so  keen  a  nose  for  carrion !  Pity  ha  had  a 
jaundiced  eye !  Pity  he  bad  no  heart  for  the 
beauties  of  Nature — no  organ  for  the  bright  side 
of  life — no  taste  for  the  cheerful,  the  lovely,  the 
enchanting — no  skill  to  detect  the  good  and  the 
bewitching  I  Had  he  painted  the  agreeable  with 
the  same  truth,  the  same  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  described  what  ehocki  and  ditgutU,  his 
readers  would  have  been  grateful  indeed. 

Notwithstanding  Crabbe's  unprepossessing 
picture  of  rural  life  and  rural  felicity,  the  widi 
of  "  Memory's"  poetwill  find  an  echo  in  nuuiy  a 
heart: — 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  a  hill ; 
A  beoJiive's  hum  shall  soothe  mine  ear; 

A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near  1 

Let  us  rit  upon  this  rude  stile,  in  the  shade 
of  this  fine  umbrageous  sycamore,  and  contem- 
plate, for  a  few  moments,  .the  charms  of  the 
cottage  group  before  lu.  How  sweetly  the 
evening  sun  looks  upon  them  in  their  beau^, 
shedding  hte  golden  light  upon  thatch  and  vaU, 
and  streaming  through  the  flower-fringed  lattice, 
with  a  blaze  and  brilliancy  like  to  a  conflagration ! 
How  lovely  the  cliuter  of  lilacs  nodding  over 
that  mossy  roofl  And  those  branching  oalu, 
still  higher,  beside  which  the  thin  blue  smoke 
curls  slowly  and  gracefully  to  the  bluer  dcyj 
How  charming  the  old  elder,  by  yon  cottage 
paling,  bedight  with  creamy  btmchcs  of  bloawm 
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— the  promiae  of  a  delidons  cordial  for  winter 
nights !  By  the  by,  the  picture  of  an  English 
Mt  would  be  incomplete  without  this  appendage : 
it  cannot  dispense  with  the  elder  tree,  growing 
by  the  little  wiclcet,  or  nooked  in  a  comer  of 
the  garden.  This  characteristic  must  not  be 
orerlooked.  And  see,  around  that  humble  door, 
the  bowery  screen  of  thick  nasturtium,  with  its 
vivid-green  leaves,  round  and  smooth,  and  flamy 
orange-coloured  blossoms  !  How  very  beauti> 
fill  the  crowd  of  roses  blushing  on  yonder  white- 
washed waU,  and  soaring  to  the  roofl  They 
bring  to  recollection  the  words  of  Coleridge— 

I  Oar  tallMt  rote 
Peep'd  at  th«  chamber  wtadow. 

Brightly  that  little  casement  looks  out  from  the 
coil  of  woodbine  with  which  it  is  enwreathed, 
like  a  joyous  and  glittering  eye !  How  snng  is 
yon  cottage  porch,  with  its  leafy  walls,  and  one 
mde  seat !  How  sweet  a  place  to  sit  in,  after 
the  toils  of  the  day ;  breathing  the  freshness  of 
heaven's  pure  breezes  ;  listening  to  the  loud, 
voiced  thrush — the  fall  of  distant  waters — the 
ringing  voices  of  playful  children;  inhaling  the. 
fragrance  of  flowers — the  breath  of  new-mown 
hay;  gazing  on  the  blue  sky's  witchery — the 
grandeur  of  the  stately  cloud — the  magnificent 
sunset — the  gentle  rising  of  the  silver  moon-^ 
the  first  faint  appearance  of  the  stars ;  soothed 
by  the  soft  hush  of  evening,  and  partaking 
largely  of  that  peace  which  lies  around ! 

Step  nearer,  and  let  us  peep  over  those  palings 
into  the  little  garden-plot  so  redolent  of  sweet 
odonrs.  See !  in  yonder  comer,  the  cottager  is 
at  work,  turning  up  the  soil.  Hark  to  the  tinkle 
of  hia  spade  as  it  hits  against  the  pebbles  !  and 
with  what  a  ring  the  light  dry  earth  leaves  it, 
as  he  labours  with  might  and  main  to  accomplish 
his  bit  of  digging  before  nightfall !  How  he 
nerrea  himself  to  the  task  !  No  shuffling — no 
straight-backs  !  He  has  evidently  made  up  his 
mind  wltat  to  do,  and  to  do  it  quickly  ;  and  it  is 
fine  to  behold  the  activity  of  his  brawny  arms, 
and  tha  play  of  his  lusty  sinews. 

How  neat  that  flower-border  round  the  cot- 
tage wall,  edged  with  daisies !  The  good  man 
obvionsly  prides  himself  in  keeping  it  orderly 
and  trim.  There  you  perceive  a  knot  or  two  of 
choice  pinks :  bunches  of  sweetwilliam,  in  rich 
Tarieties  ;  lupines ;  the  elegant  larkspur  ;  candy- 
toft  ;  crowds  of  glowing  poppies;  and  the  French- 
inao's  darling — fragrant  mignonette.  Here  is 
the  flaming  orange-lily,  in  all  its  glory  ;  the 
double  marygold ;  the  clustering  pansy,  "  rich 
and  rare  ;"  nasturtium,  with  its  host  of  blooms ; 
and  the  queen  of  flowers,  the  rose.  Beside  the 
wintiow  towers  the  lofty  hollyhock ;  and  sweet- 
peas  eonepire  to  keep  the  open  lattice  in  leafy 

Vaier  the  hawthorn,  on  the  bank  by  the 
wieket.  Tabby,  the  cottage  cat,  has  couched 
tonelf  in  the  sun,  keenly  alive  to  every  motion 
imiiae'Umg  grass  and  leaves  around  her;  whilst 
fteiMtleats  magpie,  in  the  wicker  cage  that  hangs 
)  tbe  door,  looks  cunningly  about  ]am>  and 
volsble  and  load. 


Stroll  we  on  a  few  paces  to  where  the  children 
are  at  play  in  the  lane. 

Bless  them  1  We  love  to  hear  their  sweet 
voices  ringing  cheerily  and  clear  under  the  open 
sky.  We  love  those  noisy  games  of  which  they 
are  so  fond — the  mirth  that  startles  Echo  Arom 
her  sleep— 

And  shews  the  native  gUdoen  of  their  hearts. 

Here  they  are,  bareheaded,  and  some  of  them 
barefooted,  but  health  blooming  upon  their 
cheeks,  and  rapture  sparkling  in  their  eyes. 
Look  at  this  little  party  gambolling  on  the 
greensward.  Over  they  go^heels  over  head ! 
What  care  they  for  the  hard  knocks  they  get 
in  falling !  And  how  delighted  are  they — what  a 
shout  of  merriment  is  set  up— when  one  of  their 
number  rolls  into  the  ditch  .'—Happy  children, 
tumble  on  ! — gambol  whilst  ye  may ! — the  days 
are  coming  when  you  must  toil  for  the  poor  pit- 
tance that  buys  you  daily  bread  ;  when  the  cares 
of  life  will  weigh  heavily  on  your  hearts,  noto  so 
bounding  and  so  elated !  Enjoy  the  blissful 
present,  then,  as  much  as  ye  can— there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.    Over  again  ! 

See  that  young  urchin,  with  red  cheeks  and 
flaxen  curls,  paddling  in  the  runnel  that  bustles 
along  nnder  yon  hedge-side  !  How  he  lores  to 
feel  the  cool  water  dance  over  his  toes !  How 
eagerly  he  pounces  upon  the  minnow  that  darts 
from  beneath  the  mossy  stone  before  him,  or 
comes  flitting  down  the  stream  !  How  be  flogs 
the  tall  weeds  with  his  stick  ;  and  delights  in 
making  a  puddle  of  the  crystal  brooklet ! 

Observe  that  pretty  black-eyed  girl,  in  the 
blue  frock,  with  the  toddling  youngster  by  her 
side  !  She  is  making  a  garden  in  the  dust,  with 
twigs  of  trees,  flowers  plucked  from  the  hedge- 
row, white  pebbles,  and  bits  of  broken  crockery 
picked  up  in  the  lane.  And  how  pleased  is  little 
Davie  with  the  contrivance  !  Now  he  fetches  a 
stone  and  stops  up  a  gap  in  the  border — now  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  an  unmeaning  straw,  sticking 
it  with  profoundest  judgment  in  the  middle  of 
the  miniature  walk,  or  exactly  in  the  place  where 
it  should  not  be.  With  the  spirit  of  mischief, 
he  now  mns  over  the  laboured  work,  and  de- 
stroys their  little  Eden,  trampling  under  foot  its 
flowrets  and  its  bowers, 

«  And  laufhs  to  see  the  rain  he  has  wrought !" 

See,  he  is  now  astride  the  grazing  ass,  supported 
by  his  sister.  How  he  kicks  and  jumps,  and 
opens  wide  his  eyes,  and  fancies  himself  going  to 
market ! — Now  he  is  unsupported — his  sister  has 
withdrawn  her  arm.  How  grave,  how  motion- 
less !  His  tiny  faculties  seem  to  be  busily  ques- 
tioning the  danger.  Tbe  ass  lifts  a  leg— Davie's 
courage  fails  him — he  makes  a  comical  wry  face, 
and  begins  to  whimper — and  Davie  stretches  out 
his  little  arms  for  help!— What  a  delightful 
poem  is  that  of  Mary  Howitt's  on  little  children ! 
Here  it  is.  Reader !  if  thou,  like  ourself,  art 
fond  of  the  prattling  and  engaging  creatures  of 
which  it  speaks,  thou  wilt  love  it,  and  take  it  to 
thy  heart  for  ever, 
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flporttng  through  the  Arttt  Widt, 
Playing  by  the  wa(er>iid«, 
Wandoing  o'er  the  heathy  fMt, 
Down  within  the  woodland  delli, 
All  among  the  mouDtahu  wild, 
bwelleth  many  a  little  child  I 

In  the  baron**  hall  of  pride, 
By  the  poor  man'a  dull  flreaide, 
'Mid  the  mighty,  'mid  the  mean, 
Little  children  may  be  seen ; 
Like  the  fiowet*  that  tpring  op  fair, 
Bright  and  countlen  everywhere  1 

In  the  liir  iele*  of  the  main, 
In  the  deeert'i  lone  domain. 
In  the  earage  mountain  glen, 
'Mong  the  tribe*  of  iwarthy  mm ; 
Whereioe'er  a  foot  hath  gone, 
Wheieaoe'er  the  eun  hath  ihoae. 
On  a  league  of  peopled  ground. 
Little  children  may  be  found  ! 

Bleulng*  on  them !— they  in  m« 
More  a  kindly  sympathy, 
With  their  wlihei,  hopea,  and  fieara, 
With  their  laughter  and  their  tean. 
With  their  wonder  ao  intenat. 
And  their  unall  ezperiene* ! 

Little  children,  not  alone 
On  the  wide  earth  are  yoo  kiunm  | 
'Mid  it*  labour*  and  it*  care*, 
'Mid  it*  lufiTering*  and  it*  man*  ; 
Free  from  aorrow,  free  from  itrife, 
In  the  world  of  lor*  and  Uiit, 


Where  no  tlnftil  thing  hath  <i«4 
In  the  preeeooe  of  our  God ! 
Spotlea*,  blamele**,  glorifledji 
Little  cbildr^,  ye  abide  1    ' 

We  Beldom  behold  cliildren  at  their  plaf  with, 
out  being  carried  back  to  the  days  of  our  own 
childhood,  when  we  were  one  of  thoae  "wee 
things,"  and  loved  to  gambol  on  the  greensward, 
and  gather  buttercnpg  in  the  fields.  Many  a 
little  garden  hare  tre  made  in  the  dust,  loaded 
ourselves  with  many  a  big  posy,  chased  many  a  but- 
terfly and  young  bird,  in  thoae  early  days.  How 
light  was  our  bORrt  then  !  How  blithe  our  spirit, 
with  scarce  •  taint  of  care  !  With  what  speed 
and  rapture  we  bounded  to  onr  merry  playfel- 
lows I  How  wa  shouted,  and  ran,  and  leapt  for 
joy  !  Sweet  days  of  our  childhood ! — liow  bright 
ye  were  !— Why  passed  ye  so  soon  away  i  Why 
were  ye  so  fleeting  and  so  transitory  f  In  enr 
depressed  and  sorrowful  moments,  when  care  site 
gloomily  on  onr  brow,  when  troubles  eneempau 
us,  and  a  weight  of  sadness  lias  at  our  heart, 
we  cast  an  eye  back  to  the  morning  of  our  life, 
and,  from  its  unolouded  ranniness,  a  ohearing  ray 
steals  into  onr  soul,  and  dispels,  for  a  time,  aU 
gloom.  What  would  we  not  give  to  be  a  ehild 
one*  more  I 


SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS;  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
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{Continutdfrom  4t*r  Martk  Aumbtr.) 


Fassiro  onwards  hum  Bratkay,  a  ride  of 
about  forty  minutes  carries  yon  to  tks  anmmit 
of  a  wild  heathy  tract,  along  which,  even  at  noon- 
day, few  sounds  are  heard  that  indicate  the 
presence  of  man,  except  now  and  then  a  wood- 
man's axe,  in  some  of  the  many  coppicewoods 
■eattered  about  that  neighbourhood.  In  North- 
ern England  there  are  no  sheep-bells  }  which  ia 
an  unfortunate  defect,  as  regards  the  full  im- 
pression of  wild  solitudes,  whether  amongst  un- 
dulating heaths  or  towering  rooks :  at  any  rate, 
it  is  so  felt  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been 
trained  to  its  soothing  effects,  upon  the  hills  of 
Somersetshire — the  Cheddar,  the  Mendip,  or  the 
Quantock— or  any  other  of  thoae  bxeeay  down*, 
which  once  constituted  such  delightful  local  dis- 
tinctions for  four  or  five  counties  in  that  south- 
west angle  of  England.  At  all  hours  of  day  or 
night,  this  silvery  tinkle  was  delightful ;  but, 
after  sunaet,  in  tiie  solemn  boor  of  gathering 
twilight,  heard  (aa  it  always  was)  intermittingly, 
and  at  great  varieties  of  distance,  it  formed  the 
most  impressive  incident  for  the  ear,  and  the 
most  in  harmony  with  the  other  circumstanoea 
of  the  scenery,  that,  perhaps,  anywhere  exists— 
not  excepting  even  the  natural  sounds,  the 
swelling  and  dying  intonations  of  insect* 
wheeling  in  their  vesper  flights.  Silence  and 
desolation  are  never  felt  so  proliMuidly  aa  when 


they  are  interrupted  by  solemn  aennds,  reenrring 
by  uneertain  intervals,  and  from  distant  piaoea. 
But  in  these  Westmoreland  heaths,  and  nain. 
habited  ranges  of  hilly  ground,  too  often  aetUng 
is  heard,  except,  occasionally,  the  wUd  ery  «f  a 
bird— the  plover,  the  snipe,  or  perhaps  the  raven's 
croak.  Tbegeneralimpreaatenia,therefbr*,dieMw 
leas;  and  the  moreare  yon  rejoiced  when,  looking 
down  from  some  one  of  ite  eminences  which  you 
have  been  gradually  ascending,  yon  deamy,  at 
a  great  depth  below,*  the  lovely  Uke  of 
Coniston.  The  head  of  this  lake  ia  the  part 
chiefly  intereatiag,  both  from  the  sablime  ^a- 
raoter  of  the  mountain  barriera,  and  f^om  the  i»> 
tricacy  of  the  little  valleys  at  their  base.  Oat  a 
little  verdant  knoll,  aear  the  nortk-eaatera  xaur» 
gin  of  the  lake,  stands  a  small  villa,  eaUed  Teat 
Lodge,  btiilt  by  Colonel  Smitk,  and  for  many  yearn 

*  The  ayrrosdi  from  AmbtaUs  or  Havriuheed,  tkoagh 
ia*,  I*  isr  1***  *a  than  that  tnm  Qasuaere,  thniach  the 
Vale  of  Tllberlhwaite,  to  which,  for  a  coup  d»  thtatf4f 
I  ^collect  nothing  eqaal.  Taking  the  left-haiid  roa^ 
ao  a*  to  make  for  Monk  Conlaton,  and  not  for  Church 
Coaiatoa,  yon  aaoend  a  pretty  ateep  hill,  from  wMok,  at 
a  oetuin  point  of  the  Uttle  gorge  or  hamte,  (4.  *.  Aa<^ 
aeek  or  tliroat,  viz.,  the  dip  ia  any  hill  through  which 
the  road  ia  led,)  the  whole  lake,  of  alx  mile*  in  length, 
and  the  beantiftil  foregrounda,  all  mah  apon  the  eye  vitk 
the  eibet  of  a  pant<aaimio  aarpriae — not  by  a  gradnMi 
rtTelation,  but  by  an  imtaatsneons  flash. 
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oeoapied  hj  hisfamil^.  That  daughterof  Colonel 
Smith  irho  drew  the  public  attention  so  power- 
follf  upon  henelf  by  the  splendour  of  her  attain, 
menta,  had  died  some  months  before  I  came  in- 
to the  country.    But  yet,  as  I  was  subsequently 
acquainted  with  her  family  through  the  Lloyds, 
(who  were  within  an  easy  drive  of  Tent  Lodge,) 
and  aa,  moreoTer,  with  regard  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith  herself,  I  came  to  know  more  than  the 
world  knew-^^rawing  my  knowledge  from  many 
of  her  friends,  but  especially  from  Mrs  Hannah 
More,  who  had  been  intimately  connected  with 
her;    for  these  reasons,  I  shall  rehearse   the 
leading  points  of  her  story ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
eaoae  her  family,  who  were  equally  interested 
ia  that  story,  long  continued  to  form  part  of  the 
Lake  society.    On  my  first  becoming  acquainted 
with  Miss  Smith's  pretensions,  it  is  very  true 
diat  I  regarded  them  with  but  little  concern ; 
for  nothing  ever  interests  me  less  than  great 
philological  attainments,  or  at  least  that  mods 
of  philological  learning  which  consists  in  mas- 
tery over  languages.    But  one  reason  for  this 
indifference  is,  that  the  apparent  splendour  is  too 
•ften  a  false  one.  They  who  know  a  vast  number 
of  languages,  rarely  know  any  one  with  accuracy  ; 
and  the  more  they  gain  in  one  way,  the  more 
they  loae  in  another.    AFith  Miss  Smith,  how- 
ever, 1  gradually  came  to  know  that  this  was  not 
the  ease ;  or,  at  any  rate,  but  partially  the  case ; 
for,  of  some  languages  which  she  possessed,  and 
those  the  least  accessible,  it  appeared,  finally, 
that   ahe  had  even  a   critical  knowledge.      It 
seated  also  a  secondary  interest  in  these  diffi- 
cult  accomplishments   of  hers,  to   find    that 
they  were  ao  very  extensive.    Secondly,  That 
they  were  pretty  nearly  all  of  self-acquisition. 
Thirdly,  That  they  wMra  borne  so  meekly,  and 
with  unaffected  absence  of  all  ostentation.    Aa 
to  the   first  point,   it   appears   (from  Mrs  H. 
Bowdler'a  Letter  to  Dr  Mommsen,  the  friend  of 
Klepatoek)  that  she  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
Fraodi,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  Latin,  the 
German,  the  Oreek,  and  the  Hebrew  languages. 
%e  had    no  ineonsiderable  knowledge  of  the 
Sfriae^  the  Arabic,  and  the  Persic.    She  was  a 
geod  geometrieian  and  algebraist.    She  was  a 
very  expert  musician.    She  drew  from  nature, 
and  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  perspeetivc. 
Inatiy,    abe    manifested    an    early  talent  for 
peetry  ;  but,  from  pure  modesty,  destroyed  moot 
ef  what  ahe  had  written,  as  soon  as  her  acquaint- 
aaee  with  the  Hebrew  models  had  elevated  the 
standard  of  tone  poetry  in  her  mind,  so  as  to  dis- 
gwt  hm*   with  what  she  now  viewed  as  the 
taiMnem  and  inefficiency  of  her  own  perform- 
•aaaa;     Aa  to  the  second  point — that  for  these 
attaiiiaseiitK  ahe  was  indebted,  almost  exelnsively, 
t*  hmt  onrn  energy ;  tins  is  placed  beyond  all 
t,  b7  the  fact,  that  the  only  governess  die 
hmi  (s  young  lady  not  much  beyond  her 
I  mgii)  did  not  herself  possess,  and  therefore 
1  nbt  hsre  communicated,  any  knowledge  of 
beyond  a  little  French  and  Italian. 
to  tiie  modesty  with  which  she  wore 
M,  thai  is  sufficiently  established  , 


by  every  page  of  her  printed  works,  and  her 
letters.  Greater  diffidence,  as  respected  herself, 
or  less  willingness  to  obtrude  her  knowledge 
upon  strangers,  or  even  upon  thoae  eorrea- 
pondenta  who  would  have  wished  her  to  make  s 
little  more  display,  cannot  be  imagined.  And 
yet  I  repeat,  that  her  knowledge  was  aa  sound 
and  as  profoilnd  as  it  was  extensive.  For,  taking 
only  one  instance  of  this,  her  Translation  of  Job 
has  been  pronounced,  l^  Biblical  critics  of  th» 
first  rank,  a  work  of  real  and  intrinsic  value, 
without  any  reference  to  the  disadvantages  of 
the  translator,  or  without  needing  any  allowance* 
whatever.  In  particular,  Dr  Magee,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  the  Atonement,  and  iubse. 
quently  a  dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  qualified  judges  at  that 
time— describes  it  as  "  convejring  more  of  the 
character  and  mcaninf  of  the  Hebreir,  wHb 
fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the  Englidi, 
than  any  other  translation  whatever  that  we 
possess."  So  much  for  the  scholarship ;  whilst 
he  rightly  notices,  in  proof  of  the  translator'ti 
taste  and  discretion,  that  "  from  the  received 
version  she  very  seldom  unnecessarily  deviates :" 
thus  refusing  to  disturb  what  was,  generally 
^peaking,  so  excellent  and  time-hallowed  for 
any  dazaling  effects  of  novelty  ;  and  practising 
this  forbearance  as  much  as  possible,  notwith- 
standing novelty  was,  after  all,  the  main  at- 
traction upon  which  the  new  translation  must 
rest. 

The  example  of  her  modesty,  however,  is  not 
more  instructive  than  that  of  her  eontfained 
struggle  with  difficulties  in  pursuing  knowledge, 
and  with  misfortones  in  supporting  a  Ohristiaa 
fortitude.  I  shall  briefly  sketch  her  story :— 6he 
was  born  at  Bamhall,  in  the  county  ef  Durham, 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1776.  Early  in 
1788,  when  she  had  just  entered  her  sixth  year, 
her  parents  removed  into  Suffolk,  in  order  to  be 
near  a  blind  relation,  who  looked  with  anxiety 
to  the  consoietttious  attentions  of  Mrs  Smith,  ia 
superintending  his  eomferts  and  interests.  Thii 
occupation  absorbed  so  mnch  of  her  time,  that 
she  found  it  necestery  to  obtain  the  aid  ef  » 
stranger  in  directing  the  studies  of  her  daughter. 
An  opportunity  just  then  offered  of  attaining 
this  object,  eoacorrently  with  another  not  les* 
interesting  to  herself,  viz.,  that  of  offering  an 
asylum  to  a  young  lady  who  had  recently  been 
thrown  adrift  upon  the  world  by  the  misfortunes 
of  her  parents.  They  had  very  suddenly  fallen 
from  a  station  of  distinguished  prosperity ;  and 
the  young  lady  herself,  then  barely  sixteen,  was 
treading  that  path  of  severe  adversity,  upon 
which,  by  a  moat  singular  paratteiism  of  ill- 
fortune,  her  young  pupil  was  destined  to  follow 
her  steps  at  exactly  the  same  age.  Being  so  pre- 
maturely oaUed  to  the  office  of  governess,  thia 
young  lady  was  expected  rather  to  act  as  an 
elder  companion,  and  as  a  lightener  of  the  fatigues 
attached  to  their  common  studies,  than  exactly 
as  their  directress.  And,  at  all  events,  from 
her  who  was  the  only  even  nominal  govemesa 
that  Miss  Smith  ever  had,  it  i«  certain  that  she 
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eould  have  laarned  Uttla  or  nothiBg.  Tbis 
srraag'eineiit  lubnated  betwt«n  two  and  three 
J«*n,  when  the  death  of  their  blind  kinsman 
allowed  Mr  Smith'*  familj  to  leave  Suffolk  and 
teeume  their  old  domieile  of  Bumhall.  But 
from  this,  hj  s  sudden  gleam  of  treacherous 
prosperity,  they  were  summoned,  in  the  following 
year,  (June,  1785,)  to  the  splendid  inheritance 
of  Pieroefield — a  show -place  upon  the  river  Wye; 
and,  next  after,  Tintern  Abbey  and  the  river 
itself — an  object  of  attraction  to  all  who  then 
visited  the  Wye. 

A  residence  on  the  Wye,  besides  its  own 
natural  attraction,  has  this  collateral  advantage, 
that  it  brings  Bath  (not  to  mention  Clifton  and 
the  hot-wells)  within  a  visiting  distance  for 
people  who  happen  to  have  carriages ;  and  Bath, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  besides  its  station- 
ary body  of  polished  and  intellectual  residents, 
kas  also  a  floating  casual  population  of  eminent 
or  interesting  persons,  gathered  into  this  focus 
from  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  Amongst  the 
literary  connexions  which  the  Piereefield  family 
had  formed  in  Bath,  was  one  with  Mrs  Bowdler 
and  her  daughter — two  ladies  not  distinguished 
by  any  very  powerful  talents,  but  sufficiently 
tinctured  with  literature  and  the  love  of  litera- 
ture to  be  liberal  in  their  opinions.  And,  fortu. 
nately,  (as  it  turned  out  for  Miss  Smith,)  they 
were  eminently  religions  :  but  not  in  a  bigotted 
way ;  for  they  were  conciliating  and  winning  in 
the  outward  expression  of  their  religions  ehsrac- 
ter ;  capable  of  explaining  their  own  creed  with 
intelligent  consistency ;  and,  finally,  were  the 
women  to  recommend  any  creed,  by  the  sanctity' 
and  the  benignity  of  their  own  lives.  This 
strong  religions  bias  of  the  two  Bath  ladies, oper- 
ated in  Miss  Smith's  favour  by  a  triple  service. 
First  of  all,  it  was  this  depth  of  religious  feeU 
ing,  and,  consequently,  of  interest  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  had  originally  moved  the  elder  Mrs 
Bowdler  to  study  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  as 
the  two  languages  in  which  they  had  been  origi- 
nally delivered.  And  this  example  it  was  of/emule 
triumph  over  their  difficulties,  together  with  the 
proof  thus  given  that  such  attainments  were 
entirely  reconcilable  with  feminine  gentleness, 
which  first  suggested  to  Miss  Smith  the  project 
of  her  philological  studies  ;  and,  doubtless,  these 
studies,  by  the  constant  and  agreeable  occupa- 
tion which  they  afforded,  overspread  the  whole 
field  of  her  life  with  pleasurable  activity.  "  From 
tiie  above-mentioned  visit,"  says  her  mother, 
writing  to  Dr  Randolph,  and  referring  to  the 
visit  which  these  Bath  ladies  had  made  to 
Piereefield—"  from  the  above-mentioned  visit  I 
date  the  turn  of  study  which  Elisabeth  ever 
after  pursued,  and  which  I  firmly  believe  the 
amiable  conduct  of  our  guests  first  led  her  to 
delight  in."  Secondly,  to  the  religious  sym- 
pathies which  connected  these  two  ladies  with 
Miss  Smith,  was  owing  the  fervour  of  that  friend> 
ship,  which  afterwards,  in  their  adversity,  the 
Piereefield  family  found  more  strenuously  ex- 
erted in  their  behalf  by  the  Bowdlers  than  by 
•U  the  rest  of  their  co(iDe;tioiM,    AM,  finally,  it 


was  this  piety  and  religious  resignation,  with 
which  she  had  been  herself  inoculated  by  her 
Bath  friends,  that,  throughout  the  calamitous  era 
of  her  life,  enabled  Miss  Elisabeth  Smith  to 
maintain  her  own  cheerfulness  unbroken,  and 
grtetly  to  support  the  failing  fortitude  of  her 
mother. 

This  visit  of  her  Bath  Mends  to  Piereefield — 
so  memorable  an  event  for  the  whole  subsequent 
life  of  Miss  Smith — occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1789 ;  consequently,  when  she  was  just  twelve 
and  a  half  years  old.  And  the  impressions  then 
made  upon  her  childish,  but  unusually  thought- 
ful, mind,  were  kept  up  by  continual  communU 
cations,  personal  or  written,  through  the  years 
immediately  succeeding.  Just  two  and  a  half 
years  after,  in  the  very  month  when  Miss  Smith 
accomplished  her  fifteenth  year,  upon  occasion 
of  going  through  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church, 
she  received  a  letter  of  religious  counsel — grave, 
affectionale,  but  yet  humble — from  the  elder 
Mrs  Bowdler,  which  might  almost  have  been 
thought  to  have  proceeded  from  a  writer  who 
had  looked  behind  the  curtain  of  fate,  and  had 
seen  the  forge  at  whose  fires  the  shafts  of  Heaven 
were  even  now  being  forged. 

Just   twelve   months  from  the   date  of  this 
letter,  in  the  very  month  when  Miss  Elisabeth 
Smith  completed  her  sixteenth  year,  the  storm 
descended  upon  the  house  of  Piereefield.    The 
whole  estate,  a  splendid  one,  was  swept  away,  by 
the  failure  (as  [  have  heard)  of  one  banking- 
house  ;  nor  was  there  recovered,  until  some  year* 
after,   any   slender  fragments    of  that  estate. 
Piereefield  was,  of  course,  sold;  but  that  was  not 
the  heaviest  of  her  grievances  to  Miss  Smith. 
She  was  now  far  advanced  upon  her  studioos 
career;  for  it  should  be  mentioned,  as  alesaon  to 
other  young  ladies  of  what  may  be  aecomplished 
by  unassisted  labour,  that,  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  twenty-one,  til  her  principal  acqni. 
sitions  were  made.  No  treasure,  therefore,  conld, 
in  her  eyes,  be  of  such  priceless  value  as  the 
Piereefield  library ;  but  this  also  followed  the 
general  wreck :  not  a  volume,  not  a  pamphlet, 
was  reserved  ;  for  the  family  were  proud  in  their 
integrity,  and  would  receive  no  favours  from  the 
creditors.    Under  this  scorching  test,  applied  to 
the  fidelity  of  friends,  many,  whom  Mrs  Smith 
mentions  in  one  of  her  letters  under  the  name 
of  "  summer  friends,"  fled  from  them  by  crowds: 
dinners,    bslls,  soirees — credit,  influence,   sup- 
port— these  things  were  no  longer  to  be  had  frona 
Piereefield.    But  more  annoying  even  than  the 
fickle  levity  of  such  open  deserters,  was  the 
timid  and  doubtful  countenance,  as  I  have  Iieerd 
Mrs  Smith  say,  which  was  still  offered  to  them 
by  some  who  did  not  relish,  for  tMr  own  take*, 
being  classed   with  those  who   had  paid   their 
homage  only  to  the  fine  house  and  fine  equipaj^es 
of  Piereefield.  These  personscontinued,  therefore, 
to  send  invitations  to  the  family ;  but  so  frigidly, 
that  every  expression  manifested  but  too  fortibly 
how  disagreeable  was  the  duty  with  which  they 
were  oomplyipg;  and  how  much  mere  they  mb* 
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mitted  to  it  for  their  own  reputation's  sake,  than 
for  any  kindness  they  felt  to  their  old  friends. 
Mis  Smith  was  herself  a  very  banghty  woman, 
and  it  maddened  her  to  be  the  object  of  conde- 
ieensions  so  insolent  and  so  reluctant. 

Meantime,  her  daughter,  young  as  she  was, 
became  the  moral  support  of  her  whole  family, 
and  the  fountain  from  which  they  all  drew  con- 
solation and  fortitude.  She  was  confirmed 
in  her  religious  tendencies  by  two  circumstances 
of  her  recent  experience  :  one  was,  that  she,  the 
sole  person  of  her  family  who  courted  religious 
eoDsolations,  was  also  the  sole  person  who  had 
been  able  to  maintain  cheerfulness  and  uniform 
spirita :  the  other  was,  that  although  it  could 
not  be  truly  said  of  nU  their  worldly  friends  that 
they  had  forsaken  them,  yet,  of  their  religious 
friends  it  could  be  sud,  not  one  had  done  so ; 
and  at  last,  when  for  some  time  they  had  been  so 
far  reduced  aa  not  to  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  by  one  of  theso  religious  friends  it  was 
that  they  were  furnished  with  every  luxury  as 
well  aa  comror*-  of  life ;  and,  in  a  spirit  of  such 
sisterly  kindness,  as  made  the  obligation  not 
painfnl  to  the  proudest  amongst  them. 

It  was  in  1798  that  the  Pieroefield  family  had 
been  rained ;  and  in  1794,  out  of  the  wrecks 
which  had  then  been  gathered  together,  Mr 
Smith  (the  father  of  the  family)  bought  a  oom- 
■lission  in  the  army.  For  some  time  the  family 
continued  to  live  in  London,  Bath,  and  other 
parts  of  England ;  but,  at  length,  Mr  Smith's 
tegiraent  was  ordered  to  the  west  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  ladies  of  his  family  resolved  to  accom- 
pany him  to  headquarters.  In  passing  through 
Wales,  (May,  1796,)  they  paid  a  visit  to  those 
sentimental  anchorites  of  the  last  generation, 
whom  eo  many  of  us  must  still  remember — Miss 
Ponsonby,  and  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  (a  sister  of 
Lord  Omond,)  whose  hermitage  stood  near  to 
Llangollen,  and, therefore, close  to  the  usual  Irish 
route,  by  way  of  Holyhead.  On  landing  in 
Ireland,  they  proceeded  to  a  seat  of  Lord  King- 
stoD — a  kind-hearted,  hospitable  Irishman,  who 
was  on  the  old  Piercefield  list  of  friends,  and 
had  never  wavered  in  his  attachment.  Here 
they  stayed  three  weeks.  Miss  Smith  renewed,  on 
this  oeeaaien,  her  friendship  with  Lady  Isabella 
King,  (he  daughter  of  Lord  Kingston ;  and  a 
littie  incident  connected  with  this  visit,  gave  her 
an  opportunity  afterwards  of  shewing  her  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  sacred  character  which  attaches 
to  gifts  of  friendship,  and  shewing  it  by  an  in. 
ganknis  deviee,  that  may  be  worth  the  notice  of 
ether  young  ladies  in  the  same  case.  Lady 
Isabella  had  given  to  Misa  Smith  a  beautiful 
hone,  ealledBmnette.  In  process  of  time,  when 
ftey  bad  ceased  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  regtmental  stables,  it  became  a  matter  of 
nseeseity  that  Brunette  should  be  parted  with. 
Te  hare  g^ven  the  animal  away,  had  that  been 
eUicrwise  possible,  might  only  have  been  delay- 
ing tlie  sale  for  a  short  time.  After  some  de- 
■■V, therefore.  Miss  Smith  adopted  this  plan: 
A*  miU.  Brunette ;  but  applied  the  whole  of  the 
I«1mv  IM  guineas,  to  the  purohaie  of  a  splendid 


harp.  The  harp  was  christened  Brunette;  and 
was  religiously  preserved  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
Now  Brunette,  after  all,  must  have  died  in  a 
few  years ;  but,  by  translating  her  friend's  gift 
into  another  form,  she  not  only  connected  the 
image  of  her  distant  friend,  and  her  sense  of  that 
friend's  kindness,  with  a  pleasure  and  a  useful 
purpose  of  her  own,  but  she  conferred  on  that 
gift  a  perpetuity  of  existence. 

At  length  came  the  day  when  the  Smiths  were 
to  quit  Kingston  Lodge  ibr  the  quarters  of  the 
regiment.  And  now  came  the  first  rude  trial  of 
Mrs  Smith's  fortitude,  as  connected  with  points 
of  mere  decent  comfort.  Hitherto,  floating 
amongst  the  luxurious  habitations  of  opulent 
friends,  she  might  have  felt  many  privations  as 
regarded  splendour  and  direct  personal  power, 
but  never  as  regarded  the  primary  elements  of 
comfort,  warmth,  cleanliness,  convenient  ar- 
rcagements.  But  on  this  journey,  which  was 
performed  by  all  the  party  on  horseback,  it 
rained  incessantly.  They  reached  their  quar. 
ters  drenched  with  wet,  weary,  hungry,  forlorn. 
The  quartermaster  had  neglected  to  give  any 
directions  for  their  suitable  accommodation — no 
preparations  whatever  had  been  made  for  receiv- 
ing them  ;  and,  from  the  luxuries  of  Lord  King- 
ston's mansion,  which  habit  had  made  so  fami- 
liar to  them  all,  the  ladies  found  themselves 
suddenly  transferred  to  a  miserable  Irish  cabin 
—dirty,  narrow,  nearly  quite  unfurnished,  and 
thoroughly  disconsolate.  Mrs  Smith's  proud 
spirit  fairly  gave  way,  and  she  burst  out  into  a 
fit  of  weeping.  Upon  this,  her  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, [and  Mrs  Smith  herself  it  was  that  told 
the  anecdote,  and  often  she  told  it,  or  told  others 
of  the  same  character,  at  Lloyd's,^  in  a  gentle, 
soothing  tone,  began  to  suggest  the  many  bless- 
ings which  lay  before  them  in  life,  and  some 
even  for  this  evening. 

"  Blessings,  child  !" — her  mother  impatiently 
interrupted  her.  "  What  sort  of  blessings  ? 
Irish  blessings  I — county  of  Sligo  blessings,  I 
fancy.  Or,  perhaps,  you  call  this  a  blessing  f" 
holding  up  a  miserable  fragment  of  an  iron  rod, 
which  had  been  left  by  way  of  poker,  or  rather 
as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  assortment  of  fire- 
irons.  The  daughter  laughed  ;  but  she  changed 
her  wet  dress  expeditiously,  assumed  an  apron  ; 
and  so  various  were  her  accomplishments,  that, 
in  no  long  time,  she  had  gathered  together  a 
very  comfortable  dinner  for  her  parents,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  a  currant  tart,  which  she 
had  herself  made,  in  a  tenement  absolutely  un- 
furnished of  every  kitchen  utensil. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1796,)  they  return- 
ed to  England  ;  and,  after  various  migrations 
through  the  next  four  years,  amongst  which  was 
another  and  longer  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1800, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  sequestered  vale 
of  Patterdale.  Here  they  had  a  cottage  upon 
the  banks  of  Ulleswater ;  the  most  gorgeous  uf 
the  English  lakes,  from  the  rich  and  anciert 
woods  which  possess  a  great  part  of  its  western 
side ;  the  sublimest,  as  respects  its  mountain  »c- 
companimenti,  except  only,  perhaps,  Wagtdalo } 
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and,  I  believe,  the  largest;  for,  though  only 
nine  miles  in  length,  and,  therefore,  shorter  hj 
abont  tiro  miles  than  Windermere,  it  averages 
a  greater  breadth.  Here,  at  this  time,  was  living 
Mr  Clarkson — that  son  of  thunder,  that  Titan, 
who  was  in  fact  the  one  great  Atlas  that  bore  up 
the  Slave-Trade  Abolition  cause — now  resting 
from  his  mighty  labours  and  nerve^hattering 
perils.  So  much  had  kU  nerves  been  shattered  hj 
all  that  he  had  gone  through  in  toil,  in  suffering, 
and  in  anxiety,  that,  for  many  years,  I  have  heard 
It  said,  he  fbund  himself  unable  to  wallc  up  stairs 
without  tremulous  motions  of  bis  liml>s.  H  a  was, 
perhaps,  too  iron  a  man,  too  much  like  the  Talu* 
of  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  to  appreciat*  so 
gentle  a  creature  aa  Miss  Elisabeth  Smith.  A 
more  suitable  friend,  and  one  who  thoroughly 
eoraprehended  her,  and  ezpreaaed  bis  admiration 
fbr  her  in  verse,  was  Thomas  Wilkinson  of  Yan- 
wath,  a  Quaker,  a  man  of  taste,  and  of  delicate 
sensibility.  He  wrote  verses  occasionally ;  and 
though  feebly  enough  as  respected  poetic  powM-, 
there  were  often  such  delicate  teaches  of  feeling, 
such  gleams  of  real  tenderness,  in  aome  redeem- 
ing part  of  eaeh  poem,  that  even  Wordsworth 
admired. and  read  them  ala«d  with  {Measure.  In. 
deed  Wordsworth  has  addressed  to  him  one  eopy 
of  verses,  or  rather  to  his  spade,  which  was 
printed  in  the  collection  of  1807,  and  which 
Lord  Jeffrey,  after  quoting  ona  line,  dismissed  as 
too  doll  for  repetition. 

During  this  residence  upon  UUeswater  (winter 
of  1800)  it  was,  that  a  very  remarkable  incident 
befell  Miss  Smith.     I  have  heard  it  often  men- 
tioned, and  sometimes  with  a  slight  variety  of 
circumstances;   but  I  here  repeat  it  from  lui 
account  drawn  up  by  Miss  Smith  herself,  wiie 
was  most  literally  exact  and  faithful  to  the  truth 
in  all  reports  of  her  own  personal  ezperienee. 
There  is,  on  the  western  side  of  Ulleswater,  a 
fine  cataract,  (or,  in  the  language  of  th«  country, 
a  firee,)  known  by  the  name  of  Airey  Force ; 
and  it  is  of  importance  enough,  especially  in 
rainy  seasons,  to  attract  numerous  visiters  from 
among  "  the  Lakers."    Thither,  wHh  some  pur- 
pose of  sketching,  not  the  whole  scene,  but  some 
picturesque  features  of  it.  Miss  Smith  had  gone, 
quite  unaccompanied.  The  road  to  it  lies  through  I 
Gobarrow  Paric  ;  and  it  was  usual,  at  that  time, 
to  take  a  guide  from  the  family  of  the  Ouke  of 
Norfolk's  keeper,  who  lived  in  Lynlph's  Tsnrer 
—a  solitary  hunting  lodge,  built  by  his  Graee 
for  the  pnrposes  Of  an  annual  visit  which  he  need 
to  pay  to  his  estate*  in  that  part  of  England. 
She,  however,  thinking  herself  sufficiently  fami- 
liar with  the  localities,  had  declmed  to  enennber 
her    motions  with   sneh  an  attendant ;    conse- 
quently ehe  was  alone.    For  half  an  hour,  or 
more,  rte  cotitinued  to  ascend ;   and,  being  a 
good  "  cragswoman,"  from  the  experience  she 
had  won  in  Wales  as  weU  aa  in  northern  Eng. 
land,  she  had  reached  an  attitude  much  beyond 
what  would  generally  be  thought  corresponding 
to  the  time.    The  path  had  vanishod  idtogetber ; 
but  she  continued  to  pick  out  one  for  herself 
amongst  the  stone%  sometimes  rseedJBg  from  the  . 


fwroe,  sometimes  approadiing  it,  aeeording  tetk* 
openings  allowed  by  the  scattered  masse*  of  rode. 
Pressing  forward  in  this  hurried  way,  and  never 
looking  back,  all  at  once  she  found  heisslf  in  a 
little  stony  chamber,  from  which  titers  was  no 
egress  possible  in .  advanee.     She  stopped  and 
looked  up.     There  was  a  frightful  silence  in  tkt 
air.    Sbe  felt  a  sudden  palpitation  at  her  heart, 
and  a  panic  from  she  knew  not  what.    Taiaiag, 
however,  hasUly,  she  soon  wound  herself  eat  of 
this  aerial  dungeon  ;  but  by  stepa  so  tvfM  sad 
agitated,  that,  at  length,  on  lo<Aing  rooad,  As 
found  hereelf  standing  at  the  brink  of  a  ehan, 
frightful  to  look  down.     That  way,  It  was  desr 
enough,  all  retreat  waa  impossible ;  but,  on  tan< 
ing  round,   retreat  seemed  in  every  dirsttisa 
alike  even  oMre  impossible.   Dews  this  dMMia,  st 
least,  she  might  have  leaped,  though  with  little  *r 
no  chance  of  escaping  with  life  j  but  o*  all  olh« 
qaarters  it  seemed  to  her  eye  that,  at  no  pries, 
could  she  effect  an  exit,  ainee  the  rocks  stsed 
round  her,  in  a  semicircus,  all  lofty,  all  p«pea- 
dieular,  all  glased  with  trickling  water,  or  meetk 
as  polished  porphyry.    Yet  how,  then,  had  ibs 
reached  the  point.'     The  aaase  trade,  if  ibs 
could  hit  that  track,  would  anrely  aeeme  hw 
escape.    Round  and  round  she  walked ;  gased 
with  almost  deepairing  eyee ;  her  breath  ssom 
thicker  and  thicker;  for  path  aha  could  not 
trace  by  which  it  was  possible  for  her  to  have 
entered.    Finding  herself  grow  more  and  owr* 
confused,  and  every  instant  nearer  to  sinkiag 
into  some  fainting  fit  or  convulsion,  she  reselrsd 
to  sit  down  and  turn  her  thoughts  quietly  iats 
some  less  exciting  channel.     This  she  did ;  gra- 
dually recovered  some  self-poseeseion ;  snd  tbea 
suddenly  a  thought  rose  up  to  her,  that  she  wai 
in  the  hisnds  of  (iod,  and  that  he  wonld  not  far. 
sake  her.     But  immediately  came  a  aaeaad  aad 
reproving  thought — that  tlds  confidence  in  Ood's 
protection  might  have  been  jastitied  had  sbe 
heen  aacendiag  the  rocks  upon  any  missisn  of 
duty  ;  but  what  right  could  «A«  have  to  any  pro- 
vidential deliverance,  who  had  been  led  thitker 
In   a  spirit  of  levity  and  oareleasneas  ?    I  sm 
here  giving  ktr  view  of  the  caae ;  for,  as  to  my. 
self,  I  fear  greatly,  that  if  ker  steps  were  eniag 
ones,  it  is  but  seldom  indeed  that  naui  aatrt* 
can  pretend  to  be  treading  npea  right  patbi. 
Once  again  stio  rose ;   and,  supporting  herself 
upon  a  little  sketchlng.stool  that  falded  ap  ials 
a  stick,  she  looked  upwards,  ia  the  hope  that 
some  shepherd  might,  by  chance,  be  wandering  ia 
those  aerial  regions ;  but  nethtng  eould  shs  see 
except  the  tall  birches  growing  at  the  brink  sf 
the  highest  summits,  and  the  elonda  slowly  ssil- 
ing  overhead.     Suddenly,  iMwever,  aa  aha  swept 
the  whole  circnit  of  her  station  with  her  alarssed 
eye,  she  saw  dearly,  about  SOO  yarda  beyond  her 
own  position,  a  lady,  in  a  white  mosKa  moiuiag 
robo,  such  as  were  then  universxlly  wem  by 
young  ladies  until  Anner.time.    The  lady  beck- 
oned with  a  gesture  and  in  a  manner  tint,  ia  a 
moment,  gave  her  confidence  to  advanee— hw 
she  could  not  guess,  but  in  some  way  that  baAsd 
all  power  to  retraee it,  she  found  iiistiiKiiiiiiiriy 
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tkt  eadat  vhieh  prerioutly  hnd  eicaped  her. 
Shteantinued  to  advsDC*  towards  the  ladf,  whom 
Mv,  in  the  israe  momeot,  she  found  to  be  stand. 
tag  apoB  the  other  side  of  the /orc«,  and  also  to 
i$  k«r  owB  sister.  How  or  why  that  joving 
bif,  whom  she  had  left  at  home  earnestly  oocu- 
fiid  with  her  own  studies,  should  have  followed 
•ad  OTertaken  her,  filled  her  with  perplexity. 
Bat  this  was  bo  situation  ibr  putting  questions  ; 
f«r  the  guiding  sister  began  to  descend,  and,  by  a 
kw  HBpIe  gestures,  just  serrlng  to  indicate 
when  Miss  Elisaheth  was  te  approach  and  when 
u  kare  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  she  gradually 
ltd  her  down  to  a  platform  of  rook,  from  which 
tks  farther  deseent  waa  safb  and  conspicuous. 
There  Miss  Smith  paused,  in  order  to  take  breath 
tttm  bar  paaie,  as  well  as  to  exehange  greetings 
lad  qosstioBS  with  her  sister.  But  sister  there 
was  Bone.  All  trace  of  her  bad  vanished ;  and 
wbsB,  in  two  howre  after,  she  reached  her  home, 
lliM  Baiith  found  her  sister  in  the  same  situa- 
tioa  snd  employment  in  which  she  had  left  her; 
■sd  the  whoie  family  assured  her  that  she  had 
strer  stirred  from  ^e  house. 

Is  ISOl,  I  believe,  it  waa  that  the  Dtmily  re- 
MTsd  from  Patterdale  to  Coniston.  Certainly 
tWy  were  settled  there  In  the  spring  of  1809 ; 
f«r,  is  the  May  of  that  spring,  Misa  Eliaabeth 
HiailtoB — a  writer  now  very  much  fdrgwtten, 
M  fSBsmbered  only  by  her  "  Cottagers  of  61en> 
Unit,"  hat  then  •  person  of  mark  and  author, 
itf  ia  the  literary  circles  of  Edinbui^h — paid  a 
rait  to  the  Lakes,  and  stayed  there  for  many 
SMtttbi^  together  with  her  married  sister,  Mrs 
VUk»-,  and  both  ladies  cultivated  the  friend. 
iUp  of  the  Smith*.  Miss  HamUton  was  capti. 
nied  with  the  family;  and,  of  the  Meters  in 
fsitienhu,  she  epeaks  as  of  persons  that,  "  In 
Ut  days  of  paganism,  would  have  been  wor. 
itiyiisd  as  being*  of  a  superior  order,  s*  ele. 
(Htiy  grsceful  do  they  appear,  when,  with  easy 
MtioB,  they  guide  their  light  beat  over  the 
NTCs."  And  of  Miss  Elizabeth,  separately,  she 
>i^  on  another  eocasion  : — "  I  never  before  saw 
IS  anMh  of  Mis*  Smith ;  and,  in  the  three  dsya 
•ks  s^t  with  OS,  the  admiration  which  I  had 
•IvBjrt  fslt  for  her  extraordinary  talents,  and  as 
cxtrasrdinary  virtues,  waa  hourly  augmented, 
ike  is,  indeed,  a  most  charming  creature  ;  and, 
if  see  eonid  inoculate  her  with  a  little  of  the 
Ssiteh  frankness,  I  think  she  would  be  one  of 
the  aest  perfect  ef  human  beings." 

Afasat  fear  years  had  been  delightfttUy  passed 
ia  Ceaistsa.  In  the  snnmer  of  1805,  Misa 
Snith  laid  the  foundation  of  her  fatal  illness  is 
ths  {ellowing  way,  according  to  her  own  account 
of  the  ease,  to  an  old  servant,  a  very  short  time 
Wore  she  died : — "  One  very  hot  evening,  in 
•fsly,  1  te*k  a  book,  and  walked  about  two  miles 
fna  home,  *hen  1  seated  myself  on  a  stone  be- 
■ide  the  lake.  Being  much  engaged  by  a  poem 
1  v«B  reading,  I  did  not  perceive  tliat  the  sun 
*is  geae  down,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  very 
kesvy  dew,  till,  in  a  moment,  I  ftlt  etruek  on 
the  chest  aa  if  with  a  sharp  knife.  1  returned 
^mt,  ha*  mid  aethiag  ef  tha  pain.    The  next 


day,  being  also  very  hot,  and  every  one  busy  ill 
the  hay-field,  I  thought  I  would  take  a  rake, 
and  work  very  hard  to  produce  perspiration,  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  remove  the  pain  ;  but  It 
did  not."  Fhom  that  time,  a  bad  cough,  with 
occaaional  loss  of  voice,  gave  reason  to  suspect 
some  organic  injury  of  the  lungs.  Late  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  (1805,)  Miss  Smith  accom- 
panied her  mother  and  her  two  younger  sisters 
to  Bristol,  Bath,  and  other  places  in  the  south, 
on  visits  to  various  fiiends.  Her  health  went 
through  various  fluctuations  until  May  of  tha 
following  year,  when  she  was  advised  to  try 
Matlock.  Here,  after  spending  three  weeks, 
she  grew  worse;  and,  as  there  was  no  place 
which  she  liked  so  well  as  the  Lakes,  it  was  re- 
solved to  return  homewards.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  she  and  her  mother  returned  alone 
to  Coniston :  one  of  her  sisters  wdb  now  mar. 
ried ;  her  three  brothers  were  in  the  army  or 
navy  ;  and  her  father  almost  constantly  with  his 
regiment.  JThrongh  the  next  two  months  she 
faded  quietly  away,  sitting  always  in  a  tent,* 
that  had  been  pitched  upon  the  lawn,  and  which 
remained  open  oontinnaUy  te  reoeive  the  fanning 
of  tha  intermitting  airs  upon  the  lake,  as  well  as 
to  admit  the  bold  mountain  scenery  to  the  north. 
She  lived  nearly  through  the  first  week  ef  An. 
gust,  dying  on  the  morning  of  August  7 ;  and 
the  cirenmstances  ef  her  last  night  are  thus  r»^ 
corded  by  her  mother; — "  At  nine  she  went  t* 
bed.  I  reeolved  to  quit  her  no  more,  and  went 
to  prepare  for  the  night.  Tnrpin  [Miss  Smith's 
maid3  came  to  say  that  Elisabeth  entreated  I 
would  not  stay  in  her  room.  I  repUed — 'On 
that  one  subject  I  am  resolved :  no  power  on 
earth  shall  keep  me  from  her;  so,  go  to  bed 
yourself.'  Accordingly,  I  returned  te  her  room ; 
and,  at  ten,  gave  her  the  usual  dose  of  landa. 
num.  After  a  little  time,  she  fell  into  a  doae^ 
and,  I  thought,  slept  till  one.  She  was  aneaay 
and  restless,  but  never  complained ;  and,  on  my 
wiping  the  cold  sweat  off  her  face,  and  liathiag 
it  with  camphorated  vinegar,  which  1  did  very 
often  in  the  course  of  the  night,  she  thanked 
me,  smiled,  and  said — '  That  is  the  greatest 
eomfert  I  have.'  She  alept  again  for  a  shert 
time ;  and,  at  half.past  four,  asked  for  some 
chicken  broth,  which  she  took  perfectly  well. 
On  being  told  the  hour,  she  said—'  How  long 
thu  nigkt  it!'  She  eontinoed  very  uneasy; 
and,  in  half  an  hour  after,  and  on  my  Inquiring 
if  I  eould  move  the  pillow,  or  do  anything  to 
relieve  her,  she  replied — '  There  ie  nethkig  for 
it  but  quiet.'  At  six  die  said — '  I  mast  get  up, 
and  have  some  mint  tea.'  I  then  ealled  for 
Tnrpin,  and  felt  my  angel's  pulse :  it  was  flutter- 
ing; and,  by  that,  I  knew  I  should  soon  lose 
her.  She  took  the  tea  well.  Turpln  began  to 
pot  en  her  clothes,  and  was  proceeding  to  dresa 
her,  when  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  faithful 
creature's  shoulder,  became  convulsed  in  the 


*  Kui,  in  allusion  to  thl>  circnmatanee,  Hit  house  af. 
terwsrds  rittaed  on  a  neighlNraring  spot,  st  this  rime  tag. 
ftstad  by  Bins  Smitli,  raeeired  the  aasieef  Teat  Lsd|«b 
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fkee,  ipoke  not,  looked  not,  and  in  ten  minutes 
•xpired." 

She  WM  buried  in  Hawkihead  ehurchyard, 
where  a  small  tablet  of  white  marble  is  raised 
to  her  memory,  on  which  there  ii  the  scantiest 
record  that,  for  a  person  so  eminentlf  accom. 
plished,  1  have  ever  met  with.  After  mentioning 
her  birth  and  age,  (twenty-nine,)  it  closes  thus : 
— •"  She  possessed  g^eat  talents,  exalted  virtues, 
and  humble  piety."  Anything  so  unsatisfactory 
or  so  commonplace  I  have  rarely  known.  As 
much,  or  more,  is  often  said  of  the  most  insipid 
people  ;  whereas  Miss  Smith  was  really  a  most 
extraordinary  person.  I  have  conversed  with 
Mrs  Hannah  More  often  about  her ;  and  I  never 
failed  to  draw  forth  some  fresh  anecdote  illus- 
trating the  vast  extent  of  her  knowledge,  the 
rimplicity  of  her  character,  the  gentleness  of  her 
manners,  and  her  unaffected  humility.  She 
passed,  it  is  true,  almost  inaudibly  through  life  ; 
and  the  stir  which  was  made  after  her  death 
eoon  subsided.  But  the  reason  w«i — that  she 
wrote  but  little !  Had  it  been  possible  for  the 
world  to  measure  her  by  her  powers,  rather  than 
her  performances,  she  would  have  been  placed, 
perhaps,  in  the  estimate  of  posterity,  at  the  head 
of  learned  women  ;  whilst  her  sweet  and  feminine 
character  would  have  rescued  her  from  all  sha> 
dow  and  suspicion  of  that  reproach  which  too 
often  settles  upon  the  learned  character,  when 
supported  by  female  aspirants. 

The  family  of  Tent  Lodge  continued  to  reside 
at  Coniston  for  many  years;  and  they  were 
connected  with  the  Lake  literary  clan  chiefly 
through  the  Lloyds  and  those  who  visited  the 
Lloyds ;  for  it  is  another  and  striking  proof 
of  the  slight  hold  which  Wordsworth,  &c.,  had 
upon  the  public  esteem  in  those  days,  that  even 
Miss  Smith,  with  all  her  excessive  diffidence  in 
judging  of  books  and  authors,  never  seems,  by 
any  one  of  her  letters,  to  have  felt  the  least  in- 
terest about  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge;  nor 
did  Miss  Hamilton,  with  all  her  etprit  de  eorpt 
and  acquired  interest  in  everything  at  all  bear- 
ing upon  literature,  ever  mention  them  in  those 
of  her  letters  which  belong  to  the  period  of  her 
Lake  visit  in  1809 ;  nor,  for  the  six  or  seven 
months  which  she  passed  in' that  country,  and 
within  •  short  morning  ride  of  Grasmere,  did 
she  ever  think  it  worth  her  while  to  seek  an 
introduction  to  any  one  of  the  resident  authors. 

Tet  this  oould  not  be  altogether  from  igno. 
ranee  that  such  people  existed;  for  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  the  intimate  and  admiring  friend  of 
Miss  Smith,  was  also  the  friend  of  Wordsworth  ; 
and,  for  some  reason  that  I  never  could  fathom, 
he  was  a  sort  of  pet  with  Wordsworth.  Profes- 
sor Wilson  or  myself  were  never  honoured  with 
one  line,  one  allusion,  from  bis  pen ;  but  many 
•  person,  of  particular  feebleness,  has  received 
that  honour.  Amongst  these  I  may  rank  Tho- 
mas Wilkinson ;  not  that  I  wish  to  speak  con. 
temptuonsly  of  him  :  he  was  a  Quaker,  of  ele. 
gant  habits,  rustic  simplicity,  and  with  tastes,  as 
Wordsworth  affirms,  "  too  pure  to  be  refined." 
Hi«  cottB|;e  was  seated  not  far  from  th«  gre»( 


castle  of  the  Lowthera ;  and,  either  from  mere 
whim — as  sometimes  such  whims  do  possess 
great  ladies — whims,  I  mean,  for  drawing  about 
them  odd-looking,  old-world  people,  as  piquant 
contrasts  to  the  fine  gentlemen  of  their  own  so- 
ciety, or  because  they  did  really  feel  a  homely 
dignity  in  the  plain-speaking  "  Friend,"  and 
.liked,  for  a  frolic,  to  be  thou'd  and  thee'd — or 
some  motive  or  other,  at  any  rate,  they  intro. 
duced  themselves  to  Mr  Wilkinson's  cottage  ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  connexion  was  afterwards 
improved  by  the  use  they  found  for  his  services 
in  forming  walks  through  the  woods  of  Lowther, 
and  leading  them  in  such  a  circuit  as  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  most  picturesque  stations. 
As  a  poet,  I  presume  that  Mr  Wilkinson  could 
hardly  have  recommended  himself  to  the  notice 
of  ladies  who  would  naturally  have  modelled 
their  tastes  upon  the  favourites  of  the  age.  A 
poet,  however,  in  a  gentle,  unassuming  way,  he 
was;  and  he, -therefore,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
eorpt  lUteraire  of  the  Lakes ;  and  Yanwath  to 
be  put  down  as  the  advanced  post  of  that  corp* 
to  the  north. 

Two  families  there  still  remain,  which  I  am 
tempted  to  gather  into  my  group  of  Lake  society 
—notwithstanding  it  is  true  that  the  two  most  in- 
teresting members  of  the  first  had  died  a  little  be- 
fore the  period  at  which  my  sketch  commenees  ;  and 
the  second,  though  highly  intellectual  in  the  per- 
son of  that  particularmember  whom  I  have  chiefly 
to  commemorate,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  li. 
terary ;  and,moreover,  belongs  to  a  laterperiod  of 
my  own  Westmoreland  experienee^being,  at  the 
time  of  my  settlement  in  Grasmere,  a  girl  at  a 
boarding-school.  The  first  was  the  family  of  the 
Sympsona,  whom  Mr  Wordsworth  has  spoken  of, 
with  deep  interest,  more  than  once.  The  eldest 
son,  a  clergyman,  and,  like  Wordsworth,  an 
alumnut  of  Hawkshead  school,  wrote,  amongst 
other  poems,  "  The  Vision  of  Alfred."  Of  these 
poems,  Wordsworth  says,  that  they  '*  are  little 
known ;  but  they  contain  passages  of  splendid 
description ;  and  the  versification  of  his  '  FMon* 
is  harmonious  and  animated."  This  is  much  for 
Wordsworth  to  say ;  and  he  does  him  eren  the 
honour  of  quoting  the  following  illustrative 
simile  from  his  description  of  the  sylphs  in  mo- 
tion, (which  sylphs  constitute  the  machinery  of 
his  poem ;)  and,  probably,  the  reader  will  be  of 
opinion  that  this  passage  justifies  the  praise  of 
Wordsworth.  It  is  founded,  as  he  will  see,  on 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  heavens  in  Polar  la- 
titudes, as  seen  by  reflection  in  polished  ice  st 
midnight. 

L«n  varying  hues  binestb  the  Pole  adorn 
The  streamy  glories  of  the  Boreal  morn. 
That,  wavini:  to  and  fro,  their  radiance  ihed 
On  Bothnia'!  gnlf,  with  gUiiy  ice  o'enpread  ; 
Where  the  lone  native,  a<  he  homeward  glides. 
On  polished  landals  o'er  the  imprisoned  tide^ 
Sees,  at  a  glance,  above  him  and  brlow. 
Two  rival  heavens  with  eqaal  splendour  glov^  { 
Stars,  moons,  and  meteors,  ray  oppose  to  ray  • 
And  solemn  midnight  pours  the  blaze  of  day. 

"  He  was  a  man/'  says  Wordsworth,  in  con- 
clusion, «  of  ardent  feeling ;  and  hia  fa«ulti«i  of 
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niod,  purtieolarly  his  memory,  were  extraor> 
dinary."  Brief  notices  of  his  life  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  the  history  of  Westmoreland. 

But  it  was  the  father  of  this  Joseph  Sympson 
wbo  gare  its  chief  interest  to  the  family.  Him 
Wordsworth  has  described,  at  the  same  time 
iketehiog  his  history,  with  a  fulness  and  acircam- 
(tantiality  beyond  what  he  has  conceded  to  any 
other  of  the  real  personages  in  "  The  Excursion." 
"  A  priest  he  was  by  function  •"  but  a  priest  of 
tlut  class  which  is  now  annually  growing  nearer 
to  extinction  among  us,  not  being  supported  by 
toy  sympathies  in  this  age. 

His  conne,  - 
Fron  hif  youth  up,  and  high  as  maahood's  dooD) 
Had  been  irregular— I  might  aay  wild ; 
Bjr  books  nniteadied,  by  his  pastoral  car* 
Too  little  check'd.    An  active,  ardent  mind  ; 
A  fancy  pregnant  with  reaource  and  icheme 
To  cheat  the  ndneu  of  a  rainy  day ; 
Hands  apt  for  all  ingeaioos  arts  and  games  ; 
A  geacfoos  spirit,  and  a  body  strong, 
To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl- 
Had  earned  for  him  snre  welcome,  and  the  rights] 
Of  a  prix'd  visiunt  in  the  jolly  hall 
Of  country  squire,  or  at  the  statelier  board 
Of  Oak*  or  Earl — from  scene*  of  courtly  pomp 
Withdrawn,  to  while  away  the  summer  hoars 
In  condescension  amongat  rural  )^ests. 
With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revelled  lon^ 
By  hope*  of  coming  patronage  beguiled, 
Till  the  heart  sicken'd. 

Slowly,   however,  and  indignantly   his   eyes 
opened  fully  to  the  windy  treachery  of  all  the 
promises  held  out  to  him ;  and,  at  length,  for 
mere  bread,  he  accepted,  from  an  "  unthought-of 
patron,"  a  most "  secluded  chapelry"  in  Cumber- 
land.   This   was  "the   little,    lowly  house   of 
prayer"  of  Wythburn,  elsewhere  celebrated  by 
Wordsworth ;  and,  for  its  own  sake,  interesting 
to  all  travellers,  both  for  its  deep  privacy,  and 
for  the   excessive  humility  of  its  external  pre- 
tensions, whether  as  to  size  or  ornament.    Were 
it  not   for  its   twin  sister    at  Buttermere,    it 
would  be  the  very  smallest  place  of  worship  in  all 
Aigland  ;  and  it  looks  even  smaller  than  it  is, 
from  its  position ;  for  it  stands  at  the  base  of 
the  mighty  Helvellyn,  close  to  the  high-road  be- 
tween    Ambkside   and    Keswick,   and    within 
^caking  distance  of  the  upper  lake — (for  Wyth- 
boni  water,  though  usually  passed  by  the  tra- 
veller under  the  impression  of  absolute  unity  in 
its  waters,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  a  rocky 
screen,  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  separate 
lakes.)    To  this  miniature  and  most  secluded 
eoogr^ation  of  shepherds,  did  the  once  dazzling 
parson  officiate  as  pastor ;  and  it  seems  to  am- 
plify the  impression  already  given  of  his  versa- 
tility,thathe  became  a  diligent  and  most  fatherly, 
though  not  peculiarly  devout  teacher  and  friend. 
The  temper,  however,  of  the  northern  Dalesmen, 
is  not  constitutionally  turned  to  religion  ;  con- 
aeqnently  that  part  of  his  defects  did  him  no  es- 
pedal  injury,  when  compensated  (as,  in  the  judg- 
■ent  of  these  Dalesman,  it  tea*  compensated)  by 
ready  and    active   kindness,  charity  the  moat 
diAiaive,  and  patriarchal  hospitality.    The  liv. 
log,  M  I. have  said,  was  in  Wythburn;  but  there 


was  no  parsonage,  and  no  house  in  this  poor 
dale  which  was  disposable  for  that  purpose.  So 
Mr  Sympson  crossed  the  marches  of  the  sister 
counties,  which  to  him  was  about  equidistant 
from  his  chapel  and  his  house,  into  Grasmere,  on 
the  Westmoreland  side.  There  he  occupied  a 
cottage  by  the  road-side;  a  situation  which, 
doubtless,  gratified  at  once  his.  social  and  his 
hospitable  propensities;  and,  at  length,  from 
age,  as  well  as  from  paternal  character  and  sta- 
tion, came  to  be  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
vale.  Before  I  mention  the  afflictions  which  fell 
upon  his  latter  end,  and  by  way  of  picturesque 
contrast  to  his  dosing  scene,  let  me  have  per. 
mission  to  cite  Wordsworth's  sketch,  (taken  from 
his  own  boyish  remembrance  of  the  case,)  de. 
scribing  the  first  gipsy-like  entrance  of  the  bril- 
liant parson  and  his  household  into  Grasmere— 
soequally  outof  harmony  with  the  decorums  of  his 
sacred  character  and  the  splendours  of  his  past 
life:— 

Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be  crossed ; 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
So  at  his  dwelling-place  the  priest  arriv'd, 
With  store  of  honaehold  goods  in  pannien  sliuf 
On  sturdy  horses,  graced  with  jingling  bells; 
And,  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  lieast, 
That,  with  like  burthen  of  efiiects  most  pria'd 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  school -boy  of  eight  yean: 
But  still  methlnks  I  see  them  as  they  pass'd 
In  order — drawing  toward  their  wish'd-for  home. 
Rock'd  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass, 
Two  ruddy  children  hang,  a  welUpois'd  freight- 
Each  in  hi*  basket  nodding  drowsily. 
Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreath'd  with  flowers^ 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June. 
And  close  behind  the  comely  matron  rode^ 
A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile, 
And  with  a  lady's  mien. — From  far  they  came, 
Even  from  Northumbrian  hills :  yet  theirs  had  been 
A  merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheer'd 
By  music,  pranks,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 
And  freak  pot  on,  and  arch  word  dropp'd— to  swall 
That  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
Which  gathered  round  the  slowly  moving  train, 
"  Whence  do  they  come  ?  and  with  what  errand  charg'd  ? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortone-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  under  the  greenwood  tree  ? 
Or  strollers  are  they,  fitted  to  eiuct 
Fair  Rosamond  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood  P 
When  the  next  village  hears  the  show  annoiuic'd 
By  blast  of  trumpet  V  Plenteous  was  the  growth 
Of  such  conjectures— overheard,  m  seen 
On  many  a  staring  countenance  ponrtray'd, 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  march 'd  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  &ca 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stem  looks, 
And  questions  in  anthoritative  tone,        • 
By  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 
Checking  the  sober  horse  on  which  he  rod*^ 
In  hi*  nupidon*  wisdom ;  oflener  stiU 
By  notice  indirect  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite 
A  simple  curiosity  to  ease  s— 
Of  which  adventures,  that  beguU'd  and  cheer'd 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell 
With  undiminished  glee  in  hoary  age. 

Meantime  the  lady  of  the  house  embellished 
it  with  feminine  skill;  and  the  homely  pastor— 
for  such  he  had  now  become— not  having  any. 
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iai  miknbul  datiM,  buried  himself 
In  nir»l  lakonm  and  roral  qMNrta.    Bst  was  his 
mind,  though  bending  submissivelf  to  ki*  1*4^ 
•hanged  in  conformity  to  his  task  f    No  : 
For  he  still 
Bttoined  a  flathingcy*,  s  banting  palm, 
A  •tirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nighU 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thouiand  schemu. 
'    Few  likings  had  he  dropped,  few  pleasures  lost ; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve ; 
And  (till  his  hanher  passions  kept  their  hold — 
Ang«r  and  indignation.     Still  he  lor'd 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talked  in  glee 
Of  longpsst  banquetings  with  high-born  friends: 
Then  from  those  lulling  fits  of  rain  delight 
Uprons'd  by  recollected  injury,  rali'd 
At  their  hlie  way  disdainfiilly  and  oft, 
In  bitterness  and  with  a  threatening  aye 
Of  fire,  incens'd  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
Those  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good-will, 
And  with  soft  smile  his  consort  wonld  rvprore. 
She,  £sr  beUad  him  in  the  race  of  years. 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  adranced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul, 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  their  lives ;  such  the 
■eparate  character  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions ;  and,  with  unusual  quietness  of  course,  both 
were  sailing  plaeidly  to  their  final  haven.  Death 
had  not  visited  their  happj  mansion  through  a 
space  of  forty  years — "sparing  both  old  and 
young  in  that  abode."  But  calms  so  deep  are 
ominous — immunities  so  profound  are  terriiie. 
Suddenly  the  signal  was  g^ven,  and  all  lay  deso- 
late. 

Not  twice  had  faU'n 
On  those  high  peaks  the  first  autumnal  show, 
BefoN  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed, 
And  the  long  priTileg'd  house  left  empty ;  swept 
As  by  a  plagnr.     Yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them ;  all  was  gentle  death, 
One  after  one,  with  Interrals  of  peace. 

The  aged  paatev's  wife,  his  son,  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  "  a  little  smiling  grandson,"  all 
bad  gone  within  a  brief  series  of  days.  These 
composed  the  entire  household  in  Grasmere,  (the 
others  having  diiqpersed,  or  married  away ;)  and 
all  were  gone  bnt  himself,  by  very  many  years 
the  oldest  of  the  whole :  he  still  survived.  And 
the  whole  valley,  nay,  all  the  valleys  round  about, 
speculated  with  a  tender  interest  upon  what 
course  tha  deflate  old  man  would  take  for  his 
support. 

All  gone,  all  vanished  I  he,  deprived  and  bare^ 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  t 
What  will  become  of  him  ?  we  said,  and  mns'd 
In  sad  conjectures.— Shall  we  meet  him  now, 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  musicT  [for  he  had  not  ceas'd  to  touclt 
The  harp  or  viol,  which  himself  bad  fram'd 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.] 
What  titles  will  be  kerp  ?    Will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 

Yes ;  be  persevered  in  all  his  pursoita :  Inter- 
mitted none  of  them.  Weathered  a  winter  in 
solitude;  once  more  beheld  the  glories  of  a  spring, 
aad  th«  reeurrection  of  the  iowers  upon  the 
gravw  of  his  belaved  ;  held  out  even  through 
4m  dq<hi  sf  nasnvr  into  tlM  cheerful  smsob 


of  haymaking,  (a  season  much  later  in  Westmore^ 
land  than  in  the  south  ;)  took  his  rank,  as  here- 
tofore, amongst  the  haymakers  j   sat  down  at 
nooB  for  a  little  rest  to  his  aged  limbs;  and 
found  even  a  deeper  rest  than  he  was  expecting; 
for,  in  a  moment  of  time,  witkmt  a  warning, 
without  a  straggle,  and  without  a  grosB,  ha  did 
indeed  rest  from  his  labours  for  ever.    Ha, 
With  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  projects,  and  his  inwsrd  hoard 
Of  unsunuM  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen. 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep 
In  one  blest  moment.     Like  a  shadow  thrown, 
Softly  and  lightly,  from  a  passing  cloud, 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass — 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth  ;  and  so, 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  pass'd. 
That  family—  «  •  •  • 

By  yet  a  higher  privilege — once  mere 
Were  gathered  to  each  other. 

Two  sttrviving  members  of  the  family,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  I  knew  Intimately.  Both  have 
been  long  dead  :  but  the  children  of  the  daughter 
— grandsons,  therefore,  to  the  patriarch  here  I'e- 
corded — are  living  prosperously,  and  do  honour 
to  the  interesting  family  they  represent. 

The  other  family  were,  if  less  gentrmlfy  inter. 
esting  by  their  characters  or  accomplishments, 
much  more  so  by  the  circumstancesof  their  position  ; 
and  that  member  of  the  family  with  whom  accident 
and  neighbourhood  had  broughtme  especially  con- 
nected, was,  in  her  intellectual  capacity,  probably 
superior  to  most  of  those  whom  I  have  had  oecaaisai 
to  record.    Had  no  misfortunes  settled  upon  he^ 
life  prematurely,  and  with  the  benefit  of  a  little 
jndieious  guidance  to  her  studies,  I  am  of  epU 
nion  that  she  wonld  have  been  a  most  distin» 
guished  person.     Her  situation,  when  I   came 
to   know  her,   was  one  of  touching   interest. 
1  will  state  the  circumstances  > — She  was  the 
sole   and  illegitimate  daaghter  of  a    oountrjr 
gentleman  ;    and   was    a    favourite   with    her 
father,  as  she  well  deserved  to  be,  in  a  degree 
so  excessive — so  nearly  idolattous — that  I  never 
heard   illustrations  of  it   mentioned  but   thstt 
secretly  I  trembled  for  the  endurance  of  so  peril- 
ous a  love  under  the  common  accidents  ef  life, 
and  still  more  under  the  unusual  difficnltiea  end 
snares  of  her  peeuliar  situation.   Her.  father  wee, 
by  birth,  lireedlng,  and  property,  a  LeleesteraUr* 
farmer ;    not,  perhaps,  what  you  wonld  atrietl^ 
call  a  gentleman,  for  he  affected  no  rainsieiHe 
of  manner,  but  rather  courted  the  exterior  ef  a 
blnfF,  careless  yeeman.    Still  he  was  of  that  eleae 
whom  all  people,  even  then,  on  his  letters,  ad- 
dressed as  e»quire  i  he  had  an  ample  ineeeae, 
and   was  sarrennded  with  all  the   luxuries   ef 
modern  life.     In  early  Ufe— and  that  wae  the 
sole  palliation  of  his  guilt — (and  yst,  again,  ia 
another  view,  aggravated  it) — he  had  alloved 
himself  to  violate  his  own  ooaseience  ia  a  way 
which,  f^m  the  hour  of  his  error,  never  nrneni 
te  pursue  him  with  remorse,  aad  which  wae,  ist 

fact,  its  own  avenger.    Mr  K was  a  faven^> 

ite  specimen  of  English  yeomanly  beauty :  a  fta« 
athletic  figrure ;  and  with  features  handsesae^ 
well  moulded,  fraak,  aad  gawreoa  ia  their 
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pfMson,  and  in  a  ttriking  degree  manly.  In 
&et,  he  might  hare  Rat  for  Robin  Hood.  It 
h^penedihat  a  young  lady  of  hia  own  neighbour- 
bood,  aomewhera  near  Mount  Soril  I  think,  fell 
4wperata]y  in  love  with  him.  Oh !  blindnesa  of 
the  hnman  heart !  how  deeply  did  she  eome  to 
ne  the  day  when  the  firat  tumad  bar  tboughta 
to  him  I  At  firat,  however,  her  caae  seemed  a 
bopelets  one ;   for  «he  herself  was  remarkably 

plain,  and  Mr  K was  profoundly  in  love 

with  tha  very  handsome  daughter  of  a  neighbour- 
iag  fanner.  One  advantage,  however,  there  was 
aa  the  aide  of  this  plain  girl :  she  was  rich  ;  and 
part  of  her  wealth,  or  of  her  expectations,  lay  in 
landed  property,  that  would  effect  a  very  tempt- 
ing arrondiitemenl  of  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr 
K .  Through  what  course  the  affair  travel- 
led, I  never  heard  more  particularly,  than  that 

Mr  K waa  besieged  and  worried  out  of  his 

steady,  mind  by  the  solicitations  of  aunts  and 
othar  relatione,  who  had  all  adopted  the  cause  of 
the  heiress.  But  what  finally  availed  to  extort 
a  reluctant  consent  from  him  was,  the  repre- 
sentation made  by  the  young  lady'a  family, 
and   backed    by    medical  men,    that    she    was 

serionaly  in  danger  of  dying,  unless  Mr  K 

would  make  her  hia  wife.  He  was  no  coxcomb ; 
hot,  when  he  heard  all  hia  own  female  relations 
tailing  him  a  murderer,  and  taxing  him  with 
having,  at  times,  given  some  encouragement  to 
the  unhappy  love-sick  girl,  in  an  evil  hour  he 
agreed  to  nve  up  his  own  sweetheart  and  marry 
her.  He  aid  so.  But  no  sooner  was  this  fatal 
Step  taken  than  it  was  repented.  His  love  re- 
tained in  bitter  excess  for  the  girl  whom  he  had 
forsaken,  and  with  frantic  remorae.  This  girl, 
at  length,  hy  the  mere  force  of  his  grief,  he  actu- 
ally persuaded  to  live  with  him  aa  his  wife ;  and 
wh«n,  in  spite  of  all  concealments,  the  fact  be- 
gan to  transpire,  and  the  angry  wife,  in  ordar  to 
hM«k  off  the  connexion,  obtained  his  consant  to 
tbaix  quitting  Leicestershire  altogether,  and 
transferring  their  whole  eatablishment   to  the 

Lak«a,  Mr  K evaded  the  whole  object  of 

this  manoeuvre  by  secretly  contriving  to  bring  her 
rival  ako  into  Westmoreland.  Her,  however,  he 
placed  in  another  vale ;  and,  for  aome  yeara,  it  is 

pretty  certain  that  Mrs  K never  suspected 

the  fact.  Some  said  that  it  was  her  pride  which 
would  not  allow  her  to  seem  conscious  of  so  great 
an  affront  to  herself;  others,  better  skilled  in 
deciphering  the  meaning  of  manners,  steadfastly 
affirmed  that  she  waa  in  happy  ignorance  of  an 
arrangement  known  to  all  the  country  beside. 
Teara  passed  on  ;  and  the  rituatlon  of  the  poor 
wife  became  mora  and  more  gloomy.  During 
thoae  years,  she  brought  her  husband  no  children ; 
on  the  otha>  hand,  her  hated  rival  had:  Mr 
K  saw  growing  ap  about  his  table  two  chil- 

dren, a  son,  and  then  a  daughter,  who,  in  their 
childhoodj  qiust  have  been  beautiful  creatures ; 
tar  tlie  son,  when  I  knew  him  in  after  life, 
though  bloated  and  disfigured  a  good  deal  by 
fatemperanca,  waa  still  a  very  fine  young  man ; 
aiO««  athletic  even  than  his  father ;  and  present- 
la^  Ua  father's  handsome  English  yeoman's  face. 


exalted  by  a  Roman  dignity  in  some  of  the  fea- 
turea.  The  daughter  waa  tS  tiw  aaaae  east  of 
peraon ;  tall,  and  Heouui  also  in  the  atyle  of  her 
face.  In  fact,  the  brother  and  the  sister  would 
have  offered  a  fine  impersonation  of  Coriolanus 
and  Valeria.  This  Roman  biaa  of  the  featurea  a 
little  affected  the  feminine  loveliness  of  the  daugh- 
ter's appearance.  But  still,  as  the  impression  was 
not  very  decided,  she  would  have  been  pronounced 
anywhere  a  very  captivating  young  woman.  These 

were  the  two  crowns  of  Mr  K 's  felicity— 

that  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  made  the  very 
glory  of  his  life.  But  Nemesis  was  on  his  steps  ; 
and  one  of  these  very  children  she  framed  tlie 
scourge  which  made  the  day  of  liis  death  a  happy 
deliverance,  for  which  he  had  long  hungered  and 
thirsted.  But  I  anticipate.  About  the  time 
when  I  came  to  reaide  in  Graamare,  some  little 
affair  of  local  businesa  one  night  drew  Words. 

worth  up  to  Mr  K 's  house.    It  waa  called — 

and  with  great  propriety,  from  the  multitude  of 
holly  trees  that  still  survived  from  ancient  days, 
The  HoIUm  ;  which  pretty  local  name  Mrs 
K ,  in  her  general  spirit  of  vulgar  senti- 
mentality, had  changed  to  Holh/  Orove.  The 
place,  spite  of  its  alipahod  novelish  name,  which 
might  have  led  one  to  expect  a  corresponding 
style  of  tinsel  finery,  and  a  display  of  childish 
purposes,  about  ita  furniture  or  its  arrangements, 
waa  really  aimple  and  unpretending ;  whilst  its 
aituation  was,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  of 
interest ;  for  it  stood  on  a  little  terrace,  run- 
ning, like  an  artificial  gallery  vt  corridor,  along 
the  final,  and  all  but  perpendicular,  descent  of 
the  mighty  Fairfield.*  It  seemed  as  if  it  must 
require  iron  belts  to  pin  it  to  the  rock,  which 
rose  so  high  and,  apparently,  so  close  behind. 
Not  until  yon  reached  the  little  esplanade  upon 
which  the  modest  mansion  stood,  were  yon  aware 
of  a  little  area  interposed  bttwean  the  rear  of 
the  house  and  the  rock,  just  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary demastic  offices.  The  house  was  otherwise 
interestiBg  to  myself,  from  recalling  one  in 
which  I  had  passed  part  of  my  inteiey.  As  in 
that,  you  entered  by  a  rustic  hall,  fitted  up  aa 
as  to  make  a  l>aautiftil  little  breakfaating-room : 
the  distribution  of  the  passages  waa  pretty  nearly 
the  same;  and  there  were  other  rasemblaaees. 
Mr  K received  us  with  civility  and  hospi- 
tality— checked,  however,  and  embarrassed,  'by 
a  very  evident  reserve.  The  reason  of  this  waa, 
partly,  that  he  distrusted  the  feelings,  towards 

•"  Mighig  FairJttU." 

Aa4  mlchty  FalriMd,  vitk  hcreUSH 
Of  •€«««,  i^lU  WM  kwpiBg  Urn*, 

WoMiewotTa'f  "  WAoaoaia" 

I  have  rttsined  the  Englith  name  of  Fairfield ;  but, 
when  I  was  studying  Danish,  I  itumbled  upon  the  true 
meaning  of  the  name,  nnlocked  hy  that  language ;  and 
Kciprocally  (a*  one  amongst  other  instances  which  I  met 
at  the  very  threshold  of  my  studies)  unlocking  the  fast 
that  Danish  (or  Icelandic  rather)  is  the  master-key  to 
the  local  names  and  dialect  of  Weetmoreland.  f  aor  is 
a  sheep  :  fold  a  hill.  Bat  are  not  all  the  hills  theep- 
hills  ?  No  ;  Fairfield  only,  amongst  all  iti  neighbours, 
has  large,  smooth,  pastoral  savannahs,  ta  which  the 
sheep  resort  when  sU  the  rocky  or  huren  neighbours 
are  left  desolate. 
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himsalf,  of  two  scholars ;  bat  more,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  something  heyond  this  general 
jealousy  for  distrusting  Wordsworth.  He  had 
been  a  very  extensive  planter  of  larches,  which 
were  then  recently  introduced  into  the  lake 
country ;  and  were,  in  every  direction,  displacing 
the  native  forest  scenery,  and  dismally  disfigur. 
ing  this  most  lovely  region  j  and  this  effect  was 
necesisrlly  in  its  worst  excess  during  the  infancy 
of  the  larch  plantations  ;  both  because  they  took 
the  formal  arrangement  of  nursery-grounds, 
until  extensive  thinnings,  as  well  as  storms,  had 
begun  to  break  this  hideous  stiffness  in  the 
lines  and  angles,  and  also  because  the  larch  is  a 
mean  tree,  both  in  form  and  colouring,  (having  a 
bright  gosling  glare  in  spring,  a  wet  blanket  hue 
in  autumn,}  as  long  as  it  continues  a  young  tree. 
Not  until  it  has  seen  forty  or  fifty  winters  does 
it  begin  to  toss  its  boughs  about  with  a  wild 
Alpine  grace.  Wordsworth,  for  many  years, 
had  systematically  abased  the  larches  and  the 
larch  planters ;  and  there  went  about  the  country 
•  pleasant  anecdote,  in  connexion  with  this 
well-known  habit  of  his,  which  I  have  often 
beard  repeated  by  the  woodmen — viz.,  that,  one 
day,  when  he  believed  himself  to  be  quite  alone 
' — but  was,  in  fact,  surveyed  coolly,  during  the 
whole  process  of  his  passions,  by  a  reposing 
band  of  labourers  in  the  shade,  and  at  their 
noontide  meal — Wordsworth,  on  finding  a  whole 
cluster  of  birch-trees  grubbed  up,  and  prepara- 
tions making  for  the  installation  of  larches  in 
their  place,  was  seen  advancing  to  the  spot  with 
gathering  wrath  in  his  eyes ;  next  he  was  heard 
pouring  out  an  interrupted  litany  of  commina- 
tions  and  maledictions ;  and,  finally,  as  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  four  or  five  larches  which  were 
already  beginning  to  "  dress  the  line"  of  the  new 
battalion,  he  seized  bis  own  hat  in  a  transport 
of  fury,  and  launched  it  against  the  odious  in- 
truders.   Mr  K had,  doubtless,  heard  of 

Wordsworth's  frankness  upon  this  theme,  and 
knew  himself  to  be,  as  respected  Grasmere,  the 
sole  offender.  In  another  way,  also,  he  had 
earned  a  few  random  shots  from  Wordsworth's 
wrath — viz.,  as  the  erector  of  a  huge  unsightly 
barn,  built  solely  for  convenience,  and  so  far 
violating  all  the  modesty  of  rustic  proportions. 


that  it  was  really  an  eyesore  in  the  valley. 
These  considerations,  and  others  beside,  made 
him  reserved  ;  but  he  felt  the  silent  appeal  to 
his  lare*  from  the  strangers'  presence,  and  was 
even  kind   in  {his   courtesies.     Suddenly,   Mrs 

K entered  the  room — instantly  his  smile 

died  away  :  he  did  not  even  mention  her  name. 
Wordsworth,  however,  she  knew  slightly;  and 
to  me  she  introduced  herself.  Mr  K— — > 
seemed  almost  impatient  when  I  rose  and  pre- 
sented her  with  my  chair.  Anything  that  de- 
tained her  in  the  room  for  a  needless  moment 
seemed  to  him  a  nuisance.  She,  on  the  other 
hand — what  was  her  behaviour  ?  I  had  been 
told  that  she  worshipped  the  very  ground  on 
which  he  trod ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  appeared. 
This  adoring  love  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  been  beautiful  to  contemplate ;  but 
here  it  impressed  unmixed  disgust.  Imagine  a 
woman  of  very  homely  features,  and  farther  dis. 
figured  by  a  scorbutic  eruption,  fixing  a  tender 
gaze  upon  a  burly  man  of  forty,  who  shewed,  by 
every  word,  look,  gesture,  movement,  that  he 
disdained  her.  In  fact,  nothing  conld  be  more 
injudicious  than  her  deportment  towards  him. 
Everybody  must  feel  that  a  man  who  hates  any 
person,  hates  that  person  the  more  for  troubling 
him  with  expressions  of  love ;  or,  at  least,  it 
adds  to  hatred  the  sting  of  disgust.  That  was 
the  fixed  language  of  Mr  K  's  manner,  in 
relation  to  his  wife.  He  was  not  a  man  to  ba 
pleased  with  foolish  fondling  endearments,  from 
any  woman,  before  strangers ;  but  from  her  1 
Faugh!  he  said  internally,  at  every  instant. 
His  very  eyes  he  averted  from  her:  not  once 
did  he  look  at  her,  though  forced  into  the  odious 
necessity  of  speaking  to  her  several  times;  and,  at 
length,  when  she  seemed  disposed  to  construe  our 
presence  as  a  sort  of  brief  privilege  to  her  own, 
he  adopted  that  same  artifice  for  ridding  himself 
of  her  detested  company  which  has  sometimes 
done  seasonable  service  to  a  fine  gentleman  when 
called  upon  by  ladies  for  the  explanation  of  • 
Greek  word — he  hinted  to  her,  pretty  broadly, 
that  the  subject  of  our  conversation  was  not 
altogether  proper  for  female  ears ;  very  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  Wordsworth  and  myself. 


SONNETS,  WRITTEN  IN  EXILE. 
BY  D.  L.  RICHARDSON. 


Man's  heart  may  change,  bat  Natnic's  glory  never : 
And,  while  the  Bonl'a  internal  cell  ia  bright. 
The  unclooded  eye  lets  in  the  ceaseleu  light 

or  outer  lOTFliness,  to  charm  ui  ever. 

Thoogh  youth  bath  vanished ;  life  a  winding  river, 
Lost  in  the  shadowy  woods ;  and  the  dear  sight 
Of  native  hill,  and  neat-like  cottage  white, 

'Aiid  breeze-stirred  boughs,  whose  crisp  leaves  gleam  and 
qniver, 
And  murmur  sea-like  sounds,  perchance  no  more 

Shall  move  my  breast,  save  as  a  dream  gone  by ; 
Yet  still  I  fee)  aa  I  have  felt  of  yore, 

And  deem  this  earth  an  Eden.     Yon  blue  sky — ' 

These  gorgeous  groves — this  flower-enamelled  floor— 

Have  deep  enchantmeuti  for  my  heart  and  eye. 


II. 


Man'i  heart  may  change,  but  Natnre'i  glory  never: 
Strange  features  throng  around  me,  and  this  shore 

Is  not  my  fatherland;  yet  why  deplore 
This  varied  doom  ? — all  mortal  ties  most  sever. 
The  pang  is  past ;  and  now,  with  blest  endeavour, 

1  check  the  rising  sigh,  and  weep  no  more. 

The  common  earth  Is  here — these  crowds  adore 
That  earth's  Creator ;  and  how  high  soever 

O'er  other  tribes  prond  England's  hoets  may  seem, 
God's  children,  fiiir  or  sable,  equal  find 

A  Father's  love.     Then  learn,  0  man !  to  deem 
All  difference  idle  save  of  heart  or  mind ; 

The  world,  thy  home — each  cause  of  strife,  a  dieaau- 
Thy  virtue,  lore — thy  family,  Mankind. 
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BV  JOHN  BOWRINO. 


PAST  IT. 
Benfham't  father  had  tbonghtB  of  entering 
Um  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  with  that 
Tiev  bad  taoj^ht  him  Lilly's  Grammar.  The 
Banner  in  which  he  was  to  be  educated  was 
filiqaently  discussed,  and  his  father  often  em- 
barrassed him  by  attempts  to  make  an  exhibition 
ef  the  boy's  talents.  On  one  occasion,  when 
dining  at  Dr  Markham's  house,  there  was  a  con- 
reraation  as  to  what  "  genius"  meant.  It  was 
Tigoe  enough,  as  most  of  such  discussions  ge- 
neialiy  are ;  but  Bentham  was  called  upon,  by 
kit  father  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  tell 
tbem  kit  notions  ol  genius.  "  A  pretty  question 
to  ask  a  poor,  raw,  timid  boy,"  said  Bentham  to 
■e,  when  he  told  the  story ;  "  a  hoy  who 
knew  no  more  about  it  than  he  knew  of  the  in- 
■de  of  a  man.  I  looked  foolish  and  humbled, 
sod  said  nothing ;  but  Dr  Markham  was  a  shal- 
1««  fellow,  and  Mr  Coz,  who  was  there,  was  a 
diallow  fellow; — they  were  satisfied  with  Latin 
aid  Greek."  It  was,  however,  the  intimacy 
enstlng  between  his  father,  Dr  Markham,  and 
Ur  Coz, -that  decided  Bentham's  going  to  West- 
■nster  School  in  nss.  Mr  Coz  was  father  of 
tbe  master  in  Chancery.  He  then  lived  in  a 
large  house  in  Chancery  Lane,  having  an  en- 
tiaaee  also  from  Southampton  Buildings.  There 
it  vas  that  Bentham's  first  conference  with  Dr 
Markham  took  place.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  an 
■vAd  meeting;— with  three  reverend  doctors  of 
dtrioity  at  once,  in  a  large  room — to  whom  a 
trembling  lad  was  introduced,  who  had  been 
talked  of  as  a  prodigy." 

*  Tbe  diaenBsion  about  "genius"  sadly  puzzled 
Bectham.     He  was  then  between  siz  and  seven 
Jtm  old.     He  heard  his  father  give  a  definition 
•f''genina,"  after  long  fumbling  in  his  mind, 
and  the  definition  left  the   subject  darker  than 
itfm.     Bentham  has  more  than  once  told  me, 
that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  his  fa- 
ther's attempts  to  shew  him  off  led  to  extreme 
enbarrasmient  and  inward  distress.    He  had  no 
haej  to  have  his  "  uncommon  promise"  thus 
,  drawn  upon ;  and  felt,  naturally  enough,  like  a 
scholar  who,  on  some  momentoas  occasion,  when 
til  eye*  are  fized  upon  him,  is  discovered  not 
t«  have  learned  his  lesson,   and  is,  in  conse- 
^ence,  delivered  over  to  disgrace.    The  ques- 
tion, "  WluU  is  genius  ?"  haunted  young  Ben- 
tbaffl  for  many  years.    No  distinct  conception 
(onld  he  attached  to  it;  but,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
BelTetina*book,Der£sprit,  having  fallen  into  his 
ksoda,  it  occurred  to  him  that  &en<uf  was  a 
aooiKoonjugate,  derived  hoxa  the  verb  gigtio,  of 
wbi«h  the   perfect  tense   was  genui,  and    the 
sease  became  sufficiently  indicated.    Horace's 
Bae,  "  Seit  G«nitu,  natale  eotne*  qui  temperat 
I  tUmm"  did  not  bring  any  solution  of  the  diffi- 
calty.    Bat,  to  discover  that  genins  meant  in- 
xa  ucznu.— TOL.  vn. 


vention  or  production,  was  no  small  matter; 
and  the  discovery  acted  powerfully  on  Bentham's 
mind.  "  Have  I  a  geniui  for  anything  ?  What 
can  I  produce  ?"  That  was  the  first  inquiry  he 
made  of  himself.  Then  came  another :  What 
of  all  earthly  pursuits  is  the  most  important  ? 
Legislation,  was  the  answer  Helvetius  gave. 
"  Have  I  a  genius  for  legislation  }"  Again  and 
again  was  the  question  put  to  himself.  He 
turned  it  over  in  his  thoughts :  he  sought  every 
symptom  he  could  discover  in  his  natural  dis- 
position or  acquired  habits.  "  And  have  I  in- 
deed a  genius  for  legislation  ?  I  gave  myself  the 
answer,  fearfully  and  tremblingly — Yes!" 

I  have  noted  this  circumstance  down  almost 
in  Bentham's  words,  as  illustrating  the  fact,  that 
tbe  pursuits  of  a  life  may  be  influenced  by  a  word 
dropped  carelessly  from  another  person.  Many, 
no  doubt,  there  are  who  can  trace,  as  I  am  able 
to  trace,  to  a  single  phrase  or  suggestion,  the 
shifting  of  the  whole  mental  tendencies.  A 
solitary  maxim  has  sometimes  g^ven  a  different 
colouring  to  a  long  train  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. 

I  give,  in  Bentham's  words,  soma  more  of  his 
Westminster  School  reminiscences: — "The  Mr 
Coz  who  has  been  mentioned  was  deemed  a  sort 
of  a  wit.  Dr  Markham  was  preceptor  to  the 
King;  became  Bishop  of  Chester;  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  concerned 
with  Coz,  and  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Salter, 
a  master  of  the  Charter  House,  in  the  erection 
of  the  square  in  Dean's  Yard,  which  was  intended 
for  the  parents  of  those  children  who  wished  to 
send  their  sons  to  Westminster  School.  But 
thej  found  no  tenants,  ezcept  one  woman,  who 
was  an  aunt  of  Gibbon  the  historian.  There 
was  considerable  opposition  to  the  building  of 
this  square,  especially  on  the  part  of  Prebendary 
Wilson,  who  was  a  sort  of  popular  preacher.  He 
took  to  *  Wilkes  and  Liberty,'  and  delivered 
anti-loyal  sermons.  My  father  was  a  member 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society ;  and  I,  for  a  pun,  was 
accustomed  to  call  Mr  Wilson  the  Anti-tquarian. 
The  anti-squarians  were  right — the  scheme  fail- 
ed ;  and,  when  half-a-dozen  houses  were  built,  no 
new  funds  were  forthcoming,  and  the  houses 
were  either  pulled  down  or  were  left  to  decay. 
The  consequence  was,  that  most  of  the  loss  fell 
upon  Coz,  who  himself  lived  in  considerable  state. 
Somehow  or  other,  he  was  in  debt  to  my  father, 
and  my  father  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  he 
compluned  of  my  father's  harshness ;  a  harsh- 
ness caused  perhaps  by  his  not  receiving  the 
money  on  application.  But  my  father  would 
say  to  me  that  Coz  was  a  generous  man,  and 
that  it  was  strange  he  did  not  make  the  accus- 
tomed present  when  he  was  selected  as  godfather 
to  my  brother  Sam.  Alas !  I  was  perhaps  the 
cause  of  my  father's  wrerity ;  an  innocent  em. 
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bezzlement  of  mine  might  have  given  occasion 
to  it.  I  was  probably  the  source  of  much  suffer- 
ing to  this  poor  Cox ;  and  Tory,  very  wretched 
was  I  from  the  thought.  If  I  was  involuntarily 
the  instrument  of  pain  to  him,  how  much  of 
anxiety  and  distress  did  he  unintentionally  in- 
flict upon  me!  It  lasted  for  years;  and  the 
memory  of  it,  with  all  its  oiroumstances,  is 
•till  vivid  in  my  mind,  it  was  in  the  year 
1757,  when  I  had  been  about  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Westminster  School,  that  the  circumstsnoe 
happened.  It  was  at  my  brother's  baptism) 
and  Mr  Cox  dined  with  my  father.  I  was 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  staircase, 
when  he  put  a  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand  with 
£ve  guineas  in  it,  saying — ■'  Give  this  to  your 
mother;  she  will  know  what  to  do  with  it."  At 
Westminster  School,  I  had  often  heard  of  the 
money  possessed  and  spent  by  the  boys.  Such 
money  was  called  "  » tip  ;"  and  many  a  tip  had 
they,  but  never  a  tip  had  I.  My  father  had 
once  given  me  4s.  6d,,  of  which  1  had  spent  a 
thillisg,  and  another  boy  extorted  the  rest  fr<Mn 
me.  It  came  to  my  father's  knowledge.  "  It 
was  no  use,"  said  he,  coldly,  "to  give  me  money;" 
•nd  he  was  rejoiced  in,  and  availed  himself  of, 
every  pretense  to  avoid  giving  me  any.  He 
night  have  safely  given  me  a  weekly  allowance. 
I  was  made  very  uncomfortable,  and  thought  the 
five  guineas  were  a  "  tip"  for  me.  I  pot  theminto 
■ay  pocket,  and  went  en  spending  them,  stillfright- 
ened  at  what  1  was  doing.  I  thought  there  would 
never  he  an  end  ef  my  five  guineas ;  so,  as  I 
was  fend  of  ohoeolate,  I  ordered  a  large  mess  of 
it ;  and,  having  no  room  to  myself,  sought  a  re- 
tired place  to  eivjoy  it ;  and  the  place  I  fixed  on 
was  a  staircase  leading  to  a  solitary  apartment. 
I  waa  dreadfully  afraid  inquiries  would  be  made 
•bout  my  chocolate.  1  was  seen  by  a  head  boy, 
•  sort  of  patron  of  mine,  who  asked  me  "  if  I 
had  got  a  tip  ?"  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  not 
to  utter  a  falsehood,  and  I  said,  "five— five."  He 
thought  it  was  five  shillings ;  and  I  had  a  mo- 
mentary satinfaction  in  havirg  avoided  splitting 
vpon  that  rook.  I  gave  some  money  to  a  ser- 
vant. How  was  I  haunted  with  the  dread  of  be- 
ing discovered ;  for,  had  my  father  found  me 
eat,  I  should  have  died  with  shame  and  vexa- 
tioB ;  it  being  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
me,  in  the  shape  of  terror  and  remorse.  My 
mind  was  fuli  of  thoughtful  struggles,  partly 
with  a  sense  of  guilt,  partly  a  conviction  of 
innocence.  The  money  waa  clearly  meantfor  me; 
«ad  what  did  I  aee  in  the  school  i  The  utmost 
prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  boys ;  the  utmost 
destitution  on  mine.  Then  came  the  dread  and 
distress  at  being  the  cause  of  my  father's  resent- 
ment towards  one,  who  had  been  so  generous  to 
me.  Time  did  not  remove  the  pain :  1  could  not, 
•Ten  after  I  grew  up  to  manhooid,  have  copfeased 
it  to  my  father,  so  fond  was  he  of  invective ; 
«nd  very  la«g  did  my  disquiet  remain  unsub- 
da«d." 

This  incident  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
almost  morbid  senubility  of  Bentham's  tempera- 
Often  liave  I  h^ard  liim  speak  «f  tliis 


event.  It  was  a  case  in  which  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  acquittal  of  his  conscience  ;  and  once 
he  said  to  me—"  The  recollection  of  that  money 
was  like  '  the  worm  that  never  dieth,'  withia 
me." 

Bentham  remembered,  with  extraordinary  ac- 
curacy, almost  every  boy  and  every  event  con- 
nected with  Westminster  School.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  give  all  the  details  which  I  have 
heard  from  bis  lips,  but  I  will  give  an  example 
or  two. 

"  Westminster  School  was  a  wretched  place  for 
instruction.  I  remember  a  boy  of  the  name  of 
Moysey;  he  was  a  great  scholwr,  and  famous  in 
the  school ;  every  eye  was  turned  upon  him ;  yet 
he  turned  out  good  for  nothing.  K  great  re> 
putation  at  Westminster  was  quite  compatibl« 
with  wortblessness.  There  was  one  dull  boy, 
Hammond,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Cullegs 
of  Cursitors.  There  was  a  son  of  the  Stevens, 
who  wrote  about  8)iakgpeare  ;  and  one  Selby,  s 
marvellously  stupid  chap,  who  talked  of  nothing 
but  hounds  and  horses ;  he  was  very  like  one  of 
the  devils  calling  out  for  water,  in  a  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment.  All  his  conversation  was  to 
utter  yoix,  yoUe.  I  was  the  least  boy  In  the 
school  but  one,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Dearings,  of  the  Civil  Wars ;  and  the 
bigger  lads  took  a  pleasure  in  pitting  us  one 
against  another. 

"There  was  oneboy(Hindman)  remarkaUe  for 
strength  :  he  could  hold  a  heavy  kitch«i  poker  at 
arm's  length  for  half  an  hour  j  he  became  after- 
wards a  tenant  at  Browning  Hill,  but  was  se 
thoughtless  and  extravagant,  that  hecouldnot  pay 
his  rent.  He  left  the  farm,  and  returned  to  i| 
once  as  a  beggar. 

"  Our  great  glory  waa  Dr  Markham ;  he  was  a 
tall,  portly  man,  and  '  high  he  held  hia  head.' 
He  married  a  Dutchwoman,  who  brought  him  a 
considerable  fortune.  He  had  a  large  quaatitji{ 
of  classical  knowledge.  His  business  was  ruther 
in  courting  the  great  than  attending  to  the 
school.  Any  excuse  served  his  purpose  for  de- 
serting his  post.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  pompi 
especially  when  he  lifted  his  hand,  waved  it, 
and  repeated  Latin  verses.  If  the  boys  per- 
formed their  tasks  well,  it  was  well  ;  if  ill,  it 
Wfs  net  the  less  well.  We  staod  prodigiously 
in  awe  of  him ;  indeed,  he  was  an  object  of  ado- 
ration. He  published  a  flaming  Tory  aermon, 
which  was  much  animadverted  ««  is  its  day. 
Though  Dr  Markham  never  t«M>k  co^nixaaoe  ef 
the  lower  school,  yet  my  father  was  in  the  habit 
of  settling  the  accounts  with  him,  ior  tlie  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  what  he  oailed  bis  '  aaspiccs.' 

"  The  higherachool  was  divided  from  the  lowet 
by  a  bar,  and  it  was  one  of  our  pastimea  t*  get 
the  cook  to  throw  a  pancake  over  it." 

Bentham  was  entered  in  tlie  upper  moaaA 
form ;  beneath  him  were  the  under  firtt,  the 
upper  first,  and  the  petty^  It  was  then  the  reis 
to  place  the  n«w-comer  under  another  boy,  ta 
whose  fortuaes  he  was  attached  ;  and  they  wert 
called  substance  and  shadow.  Bentham's  sub. 
stance  went  a  lad  of  tko  msw  of  FakithaB^,  «j 
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tlie  teil^  of  tlM  LoDf  fords  in  Ireland.  When 
U  Uh,  Bentham  became  lubatanoe,  and  had,  for 
hit  ikadow,  Shipley,  who  afterwards  took  orders, 
lad  became  Dean  and  Bishop  of  St  Asaph's. 

I(  Ti«  in  bis  cause  that  Erskine  so  dis- 
tiagiiahed  himself.  Bentham  thus  mentioned 
Ibtiur:— 

"SUplejr  went  to  Christ  Church)  and  was  dis- 
lused  for  some  irr^ularity  .  or  other.  He 
applied  to  the  Kinf ,  and  Lord  Camden  reversed 
til*  upulsion,  and  reinstated  Shipley.  I  was 
prcMot  when  Lord  Camden  gtivo  his  judgment. 
ThcBidiopof  Dtuliam(Barriiigton)  was  standing 
hAiai  the  bar,  and  hard  was  the  rap  he  got 
ipsa  his  knuckles.  Camden's  phraseology 
•eemtd  very  strange  to  me.  His  expressions 
were—'  I  am  free  to  confess,'  &c. — '  I  am  bold 
tstflrm  (bat,  on  this  point,  Mr  Shipley  was  con- 
denoed  unheard.' " 

Two  ion*  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds — namely, 
t^  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  Lord  Francis 
OAsm,  were  among  the  Westminster  scholars. 
Tk«  Duke  came  once  or  twice  to  see  them  :  the 
Dichen  came  more  frequently.  She  was  the 
Mttr  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  whose  hus- 
kud  vu  that  foolish  and  ignorant  Duke  who 
*Mtlie  Minister,  and  who  spent  a  large  fortune 
isfroM  eating  and  drinking,  and  said  he  did  so 
iw  tlw  good  of  hia  country,  and  in  the  service 
tf  Us  Majesty.  One  day,  as  the  Duchess  of  Leads 
■M  tnrerting  the  play-ground  where  I  was 
mmnf  myself  with  other  boys — one  little  boy 
oaongit  many  great  ooei — the  Duchess  called 
•tt  hi  ber,  and  said — "  Little  Bentham  I  you 
^*  *ho  I  am."  I  had  no  notion  she  was  a 
fMt  lady,  and  answered — "  No,  madam,  no  1  I 
bre  sot  that  honour."  I  found  that  some  strange 
td(  hti  been  told  of  my  precocity,  and  my  an- 
i*(r  was  thought  very  felicitous  j  and,  not  long 
•fttrwirds,  1  was  invited  to  go  home  with  ber 
wM  to  the  Duke's.  I  was  full  of  ambition  ; 
*(tutomed  to  hear  myself  puffed  and  praised ; 
ud  my  father  was  always  dinning  into  my 
on  the  neceasity  of  pushing  myself  forward 
— w  ke  hailed  this  visit  as  the  making  of 
■f  fMtune.  A  short  time  before  dinner, 
I  wu  somuoaed  vp  stairs  to  the  Duke's 
fwtarat,  where  was  a  physician,  to  whom  he 
Hii:— 

"'This  is  Bentham— a  little  philosopher.' 
"'A  ^osopherl'  aaid  the  doctor;    "Caa 
pm  Mrew  your  head  off  and  on  ?' 
"'Ne,sirl'  saidL 

"'Oh,  then,  yon  are  no  philosopher.' 
"  Bsrl  Godolphin,  I  remember,  came  in,  I  be- 
*^  be  had  been  in  office  in  Queen  Anne's 
^t*.  He  was  a  thin,  spindle-shanked  man ; 
'*T  *^  At  dinner,  my  attention  was  excited 
^  *  Mr  Trimmer,  an  humble  dependant  of  the 
^ilr>  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 
"in  K«ld  laoB  like  the  rest ;  for  everybody  wore 
toU  Uee  then :  but  narrow  was  the  gold  lace 
•"»  by  Mr  Trimmer.  At  j^rting,  he  put  a 
pinea  into  my  hand.  I  was  to  tell  the  story 
•Wn  1  went  home.  1  told  the  story  of  the 
Pi*«a ;  aad  the  guinea  was  taken  from  me  for 


my  pains.  Many  times  I  dined  there  after- 
wards, and  always  got  my  guinea ;  and  always 
told  the  story ;  and  always  lost  my  guinea  on 
getting  home.  I  was  not  indulged  with  the 
spending  of  any  of  my  guineas,  though  I  was 
indulged  with  a  sight  of  them,  and  with  being 
allowed  to  count  them,  which  my  father  thought 
was  a  better  thing ;  but  /  thought  that  what 
was  mine  was  mine ;  and  once  I  stole  a 
guinea.  They  counted  those  that  were  left; 
the  theft  was  discovered ;  I  was  in  prodigious 
disgrace  and  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.  My 
cousin  Mulford,  interceded  for  me ,  and,  in  pro> 
cess  of  time,  my  iniquity  was  forgotten." 

Bentham's  father  had  a  great  desire  that  bis 
son  should  excel  in  accomplishments.  At  seven 
years  old,  he  was  taught  to  dance,  which  was  a 
serious  punishment  to  him ;  for  he  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  support  himself  on  tiptoes. 
Attempt  upon  attempt  was  made  by  his  father 
to  force  the  feeble  boy  to  go  through  the 
dancing  exercise  ;  but  the  ligaments  which  join 
the  patella  were  so  weak,  that  they  could 
scarcely  sustain  the  body.  In  later  years,  the 
ossification  of  age  overgrew  the  infirmity.  I 
have  often  heard  Bentham  say  he  was  the 
feeblest  of  feeble  boys ;  but,  sensible  of  his 
defects,  he  supplied  them  by  thought  and  care, 
and  BO  one  was  more  alert  or  active  than  he. 
His  adroitness  served  for  strength :  and  physical 
infirmity  was  counteracted  by  intellectual  ao< 
tivity.  He  played  at  marbles  with  his  thumb- 
nail instead  of  his  knuckle ;  and  was  a  very 
tolerable  fiddler,  by  the  dexterity  of  his  arm, 
though  he  wielded  the  bow  with  difficulty.  It 
was  yet  more  difficult  for  him  to  manage  a  small 
gun,  with  which  he  was  supplied  by  his  father, 
in  order  to  learn  the  military  exercise.  The 
gun  was  called  little  and  light ;  but  Bentham 
found  it  large  and  heavy.  There  was  a  corporal 
in  the  Guards,  whose  name  was  Maclean,  and 
who  was  Bentham's  preceptor.  Bentham's 
father  gave  him  a  guinea  for  his  services;  a 
fact  which  I  discovered  in  a  memorandum 
book,  and  mentioned  to  Bentham,  when  he 
said — "  Well,  that  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
of  this ;  for  my  father  used  to  think  he  had  re- 
commended so  many  pupils  to  the  corporal,  that 
the  corporal  was  bound  to  give  me  gratuitous 
lessons.  My  father  did  not  intend  to  pay  him, 
I  know  ;  and  if  others  had  paid  the  corporal  as 
my  father  would  have  paid  him,  if  he  could,  the 
corporal  would  have  come  but  badly  off." 

Bentham's  father  found  him  one  day  orna- 
menting capital  letters ;  so  he  insisted  he  should 
learn  drawing.  He  had  no  taste  for  it ;  and  his 
father  provided  him  with  a  most  incompetent 
master,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  rationale  of 
the  art.  Practice  bad  enabled  him  to  make 
tolerable  trees  ;  but  Bentham  found  his  master's 
trees  intolerable — not  like  trees  at  all;  and 
his  master  could  find  no  words  to  explain  the 
laws  of  perspective,  or  the  powers  of  light  and 
shade.  Bentham  told  his  father  that  he  should 
not  break  the  commandment,  which  prohibited 
the  making  "  the  likeness  of  anything  in  the 
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heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath."  When 
he  sought  to  learn  the  lavrs  of  optics,  his  master 
was  wholly  unable  to  explain  them.  He  was  a 
boy  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  everything ; 
•nd  his  master  could  give  him  no  reasons  at  all. 
He  wrote  remarkably  well,  and  was  accustomed 
to  hear  himself  quoted  a«  a  specimen  of  what  a 
boy  might  do,  in  "running  hand,"  "text," 
"  ronnd  text,"  and  so  forth  ;  but  his  merits  in 
this  particular  were,  he  thought,  considerably 
embeUithed. 

Of  music  he  was  always  fond.  It  waa  associ- 
ated with  his  early  recollections  and  enjoyments. 
He  played  Corelli's  sonatas  when  he  was  very 
young ;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  music  of 
Handel  was  delightful  to  him.  Indeed,  of  har- 
mony he  had  an  exquisite  sense.  "  I  bate  the 
coarse  unfeeling  style  of  music.  In  playing  I 
was  afraid  of  a  keyed  instrument :  if  I  touched  a 
false  note  by  accident,  I  was  forced  to  play  the 
true  one.  I  composed  a  solo  for  the  fiddle.  I 
never  had  patience  to  study  thorough  bass — its 
technicalities  are  so  repulsive,  like  the  a's  and 
y's  in  algebra." 

Except  in  the  instance  of  music,  his  father 
studied  none  of  his  tendencies.  He  only  dreamed 
of  making  his  boy  a  great  man ;  but,  in  the 
meanest  sense  of  greatness.  Bentham  had  ambi- 
tion enough,  had  it  been  wisely  or  kindly 
directed :  but  he  could  not  cringe  and  creep  as 
his  father  did ;  and  he  bore  in  silence  the  close 
despotism  which  taught  him  to  fear,  but  forbade 
him  to  love,  that  father. 

At  Westminster  School  Bentham  obtained 
considerable  reputation  for  Latin  verses.  He  of- 
ten prepared  them  for  his  aristocratic  companions. 
But  he  was  much  oppressed  by  the  other  boys, 
and  delighted  when  be  could  escape  to  Barking 
or  anywhere,  except  to  his  father's  house.  There 
was,  however,  one  boy  at  Westminster,  who 
played  the  part  of  protector  to  Bentham,  and  of 
whom  Bentham  always  spoke  with  much  affec- 
tion. He  was  of  a  high  family,  and  talked  to 
Bentham  of  his  descent.  Bentham  and  he  had 
conceived  a  sort  of  aversion  to  each  other,  which 
lasted  for  some  time;  one  day,  they  mutually 
confessed  their  dislike,  and  each  finding  the 
other  blameless,  they  became  intimate,  and  won- 
dered at  their  former  aversion.  They  used  to 
play  at  battledore  together,  and  Bentham  told 
me  they  had  once  kept  up  the  shuttlecock  8,730 
times.  So  accurate  was  his  memory  of  the  most 
trifling  occurrences  of  his  boyhood. 

"  I  recollect  the  very  spot  now,"  he  said  to 
me,  not  long  before  he  died.  "  I  was  then  in  my 
dwarfish  state;  but  most  of  the  scenes  of  my 
joys  and  sorrows  have  lieen  swept  away." 

Of  other  early  amusements,  be  thus  spoke— 

"  Fishing  is  an  abominable  sport :  waste  of 
time  associated  with  cruelty.  Yet  I  fished; 
I  wanted  new  ideas,  and  new  associations  and 
excitements. 

"  I  was  member  of  a  cricket  club,  of  which 
Historian  Mitford  was  the  hero.  I  was  a  dwarf, 
and  too  weak  to  enjoy  it.  When  sixteen,  I  grew 
»  head," 


In  youth,  Bentham  accustomed  himself  to 
write  in  French,  and  he  wrote  with  greater  fv 
cility  than  in  English.  He  was  not  embarrassed 
by  the  choice  of  words.  His  want  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  laftguage  he  felt  to  be  an 
advantage,  as  no  difficulties  presented  themselTei 
in  the  phraseology.  He  wrpte  boldly  on ;  whilt 
in  English,  he  was  stopping  to  weigh  the  value 
of  words,  and  thus  soon  got  embarrassed.  The 
scrupulousness  of  his  phraseology  will  in  fu- 
ture times  be  one  of  the  great  recommendationi 
of  hie  style. 

The  fagging  system  was  in  full  operation  when 
Bentham  was  at  Westminster  School.  He  often 
spoke  of  its  tyranny  and  cruelty,  of  its  capricee 
and  its  injustice,  with  strongly  excited  feelings. 
"  It  was,"  he  said,  "  a  horrid  despotism."  The 
little  boys  of  the  schools  were  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  intolerant  treatment ;  they  were  sent 
to  great  distances  whether  with  messages  or  not 
In  different  departments  of  the  school,  the  fagg- 
ing system  was  different ;  in  some  it  was  more, 
in  some  it  was  less,  oppressive ;  but  oppression 
was  everywhere. 

Bentham  received  strange  impressions  from 
his  father  as  to  other  children  of  his  aoqoaiot- 
ance.  One  of  them  was  a  boy  named  Hutchin- 
son, who,  in  after  life,  wrote  the  interesting 
memoirs  of  his  namesake  Colonel  Hntchinsoo. 
Bentham  was  taught  to  hold  him  io  contempt, 
because  he  was  his  inferior  in  learning.  Per- 
haps these  demands  on  his  dissocial  affeetioni 
only  inspired  him  with  a  more  diffusive  philan- 
thropy :  certain  it  is  that  the  tone  and  tendency 
of  his  father's  counsels  were  little  fevourable  to 
paternal  influence  upon  a  mind  so  ausoeptible 
and  philosophic. 

Of  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  usages  of 
Westminster  School,  Bentham  always  ^ka 
with  reprobation.  They  were  taught  few  useful 
and  many  useless  thing;.  The  teachers  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  aptitude  for  some  one  or 
other  trifle  which  was  valueless.  One  man,  the 
son  of  a  tapster,  and  thence  called  Tappy  Uoyd, 
was  wholly  occupied  in  teaching  prosody;  "a 
miserable  invention,"  stud  Bentham,  "  for  con- 
suming time."  Then  Archbishop  Williams'  com- 
ments on  the  Catechism  was  another  school- 
book  which  they  were  called  on  to  study,  and 
learn  by  heart.  Whentherewas  a  jingle  of  verses 
Bentham  got  on  very  well,  but  he  dreaded  the 
sight  and  abhorred  the  labour  of  comnuttiog  to 
memory  what  he  thought  was  dull  and  stupid 
prose ;  but  he  learned  it  to  avoid  shame  or 
punishment.  "  I  never,"  he  one  day  repeated  to 
me,  "  felt  the  touch  of  the  rod  at  school — never 
— never.  What  the  pain  of  being  punished  was, 
I  never  knew.  My  brothers  and  sisters  were 
sometimes  chastised  by  my  grandmother;  hot  I 
had  no  such  experience." 

There  were,  in  Westminster  School,  master* 
who  were  perfect  sinecurists.  They  were  paid 
fees  for  doing  nothing;  and  Benthara's  impres- 
sion generally  was,  that  the  higher  their  rank,  the 
less  their  efficiency.  Bentham's  father  sometimes 
rewarded  his  attention  to  hia  studies  by  escorts 
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'mg  him  to  tlie  inns  and  coffee-housei  which  he 
WM  in  the  habit  of  visiting'.  Many  such  little 
episodes  in  Bentham's  history  he  was  fond  of 
narrating ;  as,  for  example  : — 

"When  I  was  at  Westminster,  my  father 
took  me  with' him  to  the  Rainbow  Coffee-House. 
.There  it  was  that'  the  quality  of  the  Scriveners' 
Company  mustered.  The  place  was  kept  by  one 
Jerry  Hargreaves,  and  many  were  the  jokes 
about  him  and  the  other  Jerrys.  In  one  corner 
of  the  coffee-room  sat  I  Mr  Wilcock,  a  prodigi- 
ous favourite  of  mine,  for  he  used  to  sing,  to  my 
eztatio  delight,  "Four  and  Twenty  Fiddlers 
bU  in  a  Row."  He  was  a  shrewd  Scotsman 
witlial,  and  in  the  court  of  assistants  of  tbe 
Scriveners'  Company.  He  never  failed  to  be  pre- 
sent at  all  feasts  and  festivals,  and  especially 
at  the  dinner  of  the  29th  July,  to  which  I  was 
sometimes  invited.  There  I  saw  my  father  work 
the  miracle  of  whisking  away  three  bottles  of  in- 
different and  watery  port,  and  replacing  them  by 
costly  hock,  which  he  did  not  allow  to  circulate 
beyond  the  three  persons  who,  with  himself,  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  I  heard  the  fifth  man 
grumble  ;  but  the  aristocracy  cared  not  for  his 
grumbling.  It  was  one  of  my  father's  master 
strokes  of  generalship.  Under  the  plea  of  cater, 
ing  for  the  many  at  the  great  dinner,  the  privi- 
leged few,  among  whom  my  father  was,  always 
managed  to  get  for  .themselves  an  initiatory — a 
little  dinner ;  and  the  Scriveners'  Company  paid 
for  both.  No  man  more  ingenious  than  my  fa- 
ther in  getting  dinners ;  and  getting  them  for 
nothing;  and  improving  their  character  and 
their  costliness.  I  remember  when  they  got  to 
turtle  dinners ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  send 
home  turtle  to  their  wives.  Mrs  Jezebel  (so 
Bentham  named  his  stepmother)  and  Mrs  Brown 
got  their  portion." 

In  1758,  Bentham  had  'made  such  progress  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  he  was  able  to  write  a  let- 
ter in  both  languages  to  Dr  Bentham  the  Sub- 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  ;  and  I  find  the  following 
inscription,  copied  in  his  father's  handwriting, 
which  probably  accompanied  a  copy  of  Bossuet's 
"Oraiaons  Funebres." 

Aoyoi  imra^tti 
JEREMI>£  BENTHAM 

Optima  Spei  Puero  dccenni 

Ob  ezlmioa  ingenij  et  indtutrite  fructos 

Id    certamine  literario   WNtmanaiKr 

CaL  Maij  1758  ezhtbitos 

EDV  BENTHAM 

MSi»  XO  0x00.  Sob.  Dec 

Mnnmcnlum  hoc 

L.M.  D. 

Bentham  preferred  Greek  to  Latin;  as  the 
Greek  expletives  always  came  to  his  aid  when  he 
wu  writing  verses.  In  attempting  English  verse, 
he  said  he  could  only  find  two  expletives  to  help 
him  ont  of  any  metHcal  scrape,  and  they  were 
Ol  and  Sir  ! 

One  of  the  visits  which  his  father  and  he  paid 
to  White  Conduit  House  in  1758,  Bentham  thus 
deacribed: — "It  was  a  delightful  visit.  There 
WW  a  drcolsr  part,  with  little  boxes  around  it. 


where  we  nsed  to  drink  tea,  eat  hot  rolls,  and 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  order  a  syllabub 
fresh  from  the  cow.  In  those  times  there  was  an 
organ :  but  the  unpaid  put  down  the  organ  and 
suppressed  the  music.  There  was  also  a  large 
tea  room,  somewhat  on  the  Panopticon  plan. 
This  was  an  eye-sore  to  the  unpaid,  and  they 
shut  it  up.  It  became  afterwards  a  Methodist 
meeting  house,  and  scenes  of  mourning  and 
terror  superseded  the  scenes  of  merriment  and 
comfort." 

Some  months  before  Bentham  was  entered  as 
a  student  at  Oxford,  his  father  took  him  there 
to  witness  Lord  Westmoreland's  installationk  I 
have  heard  him  say  titat  his  respect  for  a  place 
was  measured  by  its  distance  from  London,  so 
that  the  proposal  to  visit  Oxford  was  a  most 
welcome  one.  They  had  for  a  companion  a 
clergyman  whose  father  had  a  post  in  the  King's 
kitchen  ;  and  he  supplied  them  with  royal  ginger- 
bread for  the  journey,  a  viaticum  which  the  young 
traveller  then  tasted  for  the  first  time.  Dr  Her. 
bert  Mayo  had  recommended  that  Bentham 
should  be  sent  to  St  John's,  as  bting  celebrated 
for  logic ;  but  some  other  influence  decided  for 
Queen's. 

On  the  27th  June,  1760,  Bentham's  father  set 
out  with  his  son  to  settle  him  in  Oxford  ;  and 
this  is  the  entry  in  his  Diary : — "  June  87-28. 
Aujourd'hui  d  midi,  set  out  with  my  friend,  Mr 
William  Brown,  and  my  son  Jeremy,  from  Lon. 
don  for  Oxford.  Lay  at  Orkney's  Arms,  by  Maid, 
enhead  Bridge.  Got  to  Oxford -at  dinner,  aprit 
midi.  Entered  my  son  a  commoner  at  Queen's 
College ;  and  he  subscribed  the  statutes  of  the 
University  in  the  apartment  of  Dr  Brown,  the 
Provost  of  Queen's,  he  being  the  present  vice- 
chancellor  ;  and,  by  his  recommendation,  I  placed 
my  son  under  the  care  of  Mr  Jacob  Jefferson,  as 
his  tutor — paying  Mr  Jefferson  for  caution, 
money,  £  8;  entrance  to  Butler,  &c.,  10s ;  m'a. 
triculation,  178.  6d.;  table  fees,  10s.  The  age 
of  my  dear  son,  upon  his  being  admitted  of  the 
University  thisday,  is  twelve  years,  three  months, 
and  thirteen  days.  On  the  29th,  matin,  d  teglite 
of  8t  Mary ;  apri*  midi,  dined  with  the  viee-chan. 
cellor  at  his  own  apartments  at  Queen's.  30th, 
Dined  in  commons  at  Queen's  College  with  Mr 
Jefferson  and  the  rest  of  the  fellows  and  gowns, 
men  of  the  house.  Paid  for  a  commoner's  gown 
for  my  son,  £\  :  19: 6.  Paid  for  a  cap  and  tassel, 
7s.    Expenses  of  journey  to  Oxford,  £7:5:  3." 

Thus  Bontham  was  a  collegian  at  Oxford 
when  only  twelve  years  and  a  quarter  old— an 
extraordinary  age,  or  youth  rather,  for  Univer- 
sity education  ;  but  the  precocity  of  Bentham's 
talents  was  tbe  cause.  He  was  not  only  very 
young,  but  very  short— quite  a  dwarf — so  that 
he  was  stared  at  in  the  streets  wherever  he  went. 

Bentham,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  was 
not  required  to  take  the  oaths  ;  and  it  relieved 
his  mind  from  a  state  of  very  painful  doubt.  Even 
then,  the  objections  he  felt  against  needlessswear. 
ing  were  strong;  and  the  germs  of  his  future 
writings  on  the  subject  of  useless  oaths  were 
present  to  his  thoughts.    His  scruples  of  con. 
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•cience  were  not  always  understood  by  those  to 
whom  he  confessed  them.  Onue  his  father  led 
him  to  a  place,  such  as  he  had  been  unused  to. 
Where  he  heard  a  person  preaching  in  an  un^ 
Wonted  style  :— 

"  What  place  is  this  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  It  Is  a  Dissenting  meeting-hbuse/'  answered 
his  father. 

"  What  1  may  we  go  there  .*"  was  the  bey's 
query. 

"  We  may  just  put  our  heads  in/'  replied  his 
father. 

But  the  answer  shoeked  Bentham.  It  was 
shuffling  and  insincere.  If  it  was  right  just  to 
pat  in  the  head)  it  was  right,  he  thought,  to  put 
in  the  whole  body  }  and,  if  not  right  to  put  in 
the  whole  body,  it  was  not  right  just  to  put  in 
the  head.  Bentbant  oould  not  understand  such 
ineonsisteney,  such  indifferent  logic.  In  the 
latest  years  of  his  life  he  onee  said  to  me : — 

"  1  never  teld  a  lie.  I  never,  in  my  remem- 
brance, did  what  I  knew  to  be  a  dishonest  thing." 

Jacob  Jefferson,  who  was  appointed  to  be  Ben. 
them's  tutor,  was  a  morose  and  gloomy  personage, 
■our  and  repulsive — a  sort  of  Protestant  monk. 
His  only  anxiety  about  his  pupil  was,  to  prevent 
his  having  any  amusement.  A  very  harmless 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  were  one  of  the  enjoy, 
ments  of  Bentham ;  but  Jefferson  made  it  a  point 
to  interru|>t  him,  not  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
him  away  to  his  studies,  but  solely  to  stop  any 
pleasurable  excitement.  He  forced  him  to  read 
"  Tully's  Orations,"  all  of  which  he  knew  by 
heart ;  or  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  had 
mastered  years  before  j  so  that  the  tasks  were 
alike  an  annoyance  and  humiliation.  Jefferson 
felt  pleasure  in  mortifying  others ;  and  Bentham 
thought  that  his  time  was  wasted  without  in* 
struction.  Jefferson  gave,  or  professed  to  give, 
what  he  called  lectures  on  geography.  This  was 
one  of  his  lectures — "  Where  is  Constantinople  P" 
and  then  he  touched  the  part  of  the  map,  where 
Constantinople  is,  with  a  wand.  Queen's  College 
had',  at  this  time,  eonslderable  reputation  for  its 
logic  ;  and  Bentham  owned  that  Jefferson  gave 
him,  out  of  Sanderson's  logic,  some  materials 
for  correct  reasoning.  The  English  logic  taught 
was  Watts',  which  Bentham  always  called  "  Old 
woman's  log^o."  But  his  tutor  took  no  trouble 
to  ascertain  what  his  pupils  knew  or  knew  not. 
He  cared  not  whether  they  advanced  or  retro, 
graded.  The  philosophy  they  learned  was  from 
Rowning  ;  and  they  were  amused  by  such  para- 
doxes as  that  "  water  is  as  solid  as  a  diamond." 
Bentham  took  to  the  study  of  mathematics  of 
his  own  accord,  and  without  the  assistance  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  hie  tutor,  who  was  always 
more  ready  to  reprove  than  to  encourage.  He 
graduated  his  animadversions  thus  : — 

"  Fie  for  shame  !"  that  was  for  the  slightest 
misdemeanour :  then  followed — "  Fie,  fie  for 
shame !"  and  then,  for  some  higher  offence — "Fie, 
fie,  fie  for  shame !"  increasing  in  solemnity  of 
utterance.  The  tutor  had  a  morose  and  melan. 
choly  look — very  unlike  another  instructor  of 
Bentbam's,  Dr  FothergUl,  who  bad  a  jolly  rubi. 


ciind  complexion,  though  a  very  bashful  man. 
His  conversation  was  pithless  and  insipid.  In 
his  old  age,  he  took  to  himself  a  wifb ;  and  it 
was  the  general  wonderment  that  he  had  found 
courage  to  ask  anybody  to  marry  him.  As 
Jefferson  took  pupils  for  six  guineas,  Mid 
his  rival,  Dr  Fuibergill,  required  aighti  the 
cheaper  was  selected  by  Bentham's  father.  It 
mattered  little — the  difference  was  only  bet. 
ween  Bavius  and  Masvius,  The  professors  gene- 
rally spent  all  their  mornings  in  useless  routine^ 
and  all  their  evenings  in  playing  eards. 

Having  been  introduced  at  Oxford,  Bentham 
returned  to  Westminster  school  ,*  but  we&t 
finally  to  Oxford  the  following  October. 

The  narrow  allowance  which  Bentham  got 
from  his  father,  did  not  enable  him  to  live  with, 
out  incurring  debt  at  Oxford  ;  and  miserable  he 
Was  when  obliged  to  confess  the  fact  to  hi* 
father.  Dr  Bentham,  who  was  the  Regius  Pro. 
fesior  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
was  the  channel  through  whom  the  communioa' 
tion  was  made ;  and  a  remittance  of  ten  pounds 
was  sent  to  relieve  the  student  from  his  em- 
barrassments. Bentham  had  been  •  candidate 
at  Westminster  School  for  one  of  the  nine 
vacancies  to  the  University  presentation  j  and 
Dr  Bentham  was  one  of  the  reverend  examiners. 
Bentham  stood  out  the  last,  and  the  least  of  the 
boys,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  right  of 
admission  to  King's  College ;  but  he  was  dwarf- 
ish, and  so  weak,  that  ill-usage  was  apprehended; 
and  he  did  not  go  after  all.  The  successful 
candidates  were  clad  in  a  solemn  suit  of  black, 
and  looked  like  old  men.  Bentham's  appearance 
was  most  singular,  and  attracted  great  attention. 
He  was  only  between  nine  and  ten  years  old  ;  as 
diminutive  in  figure  as  precocious  in  intellect; 
and  wearing  short  breeches,  skirted  coat,  and 
the  rest  of  the  costume  uf  mature  age.  The 
procession  passed  before  the  dignitaries,  who  were 
seated  in  the  hall  of  the  school,  with  great  for- 
mality. Among  them  was  Dr  Burton,  the  Jai>- 
Ctts  Etoneneis,  who  was  supposed  to  be  an 
admirable  Latin  scholar,  4knd  whose  reputatioo 
for  ancient  learning  made  him  an  object  of 
special  awe.  He  was  scarcely  less  distinguished 
as  a  bon  vivanl,  and  for  a  habit  of  mixing  quod- 
libet  cum  quolibet  on  the  same  plate.  Bentham's 
father  applied  to  Dr  Bentham  for  a  studentship  ; 
but  got 'for  an  answer  that  his  patronage  was  en- 
gaged. Afterwards,  he  st>ontan«ously  offered 
one  to  Bentham  ;  who  was  so  humbled  by  neglect 
and  annoyance,  and  so  desponding,  that,  after 
consulting  his  morose  tutor,  Mr  Jefferson,  he 
declined  the  favour  Which  the  doctor  proffered. 

A  memorandum  of  his  fathett  at  abont  thia 
period,  ii  curious: — "August  18,  1760, — Paid 
given  son  Jerry  more  than  received  back  from 
him  of  the  guinea  I  gave  him  to  play  a  pool  at 
quadrille." 

*'Oh,  I  remember  this"— on  my  calling  tli* 
memorandum  to  Bentham's  attention— -'<  Tfaie 
was  at  some  aristocrat's  house.  I  never  got  »uj 
money  but  to  play  at  eards ;  and  only  When  I 
won  money  was  I  allowed  to  keep  it ;  so  that  a 
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putien  for  play  Wm  likeljr  to  be  excited  in  me. 
Bat  I  WM  cured  at  Oxford,  where  they  always 
forced  me  to  pay  when  I  loat  j  but  I  never  could 
get  th«  money  when  I  won ;  ao  I  gave  tip  the 
habit." 

Thia  waa  a  very  buey  period  in  the  life  of  Mr 
Bentham,  senior.  After  the  death  of  Bentham'a 
mother,  his  father  toolc  to  wife-hunting;  and 
many  were  the  women  to  whom  be  paid  court. 
Some  of  thoaa  be  pursued  were  abandoned,  when, 
on  inquiry,  aome  defioieney  in  money,  peraon,  or 
reputation,  waa  discovered.  Bentham  used  to 
give  a  strange  account  of  his  father's  pursuit  of 
wivec.  On*  there  was  whom  be  left  when  he 
discovered  she  bad  false  teeth.  Another,  who 
had  a  black-eyed,  forward  daughter,  was  pursued 
with  the  double  purpose  of  winning  the  young 
lady  for  his  sonj  and  the  mother  for  himself. 
Bentham  heard  of  the  project,  and  the  project's 
abandonment ;  at  the  same  time,  his  father 
whispering  to  him  that  the  lady  was  given  to 
drink.  Than  there  was  a  damsel  who  had  ;ei7,000 
of  her  own—but  she  refused  ;  and  Mr  Bentham 
told  his  son  that  she  was  crackbrained  and  good 
for  nothing.  Another  was  a  lady  of  title,  who 
bad  a  handsome  bouse,  a  large  garden,  a  pomp, 
•ns  greenhouse,  a  fine  establishment  of  servants, 
and  iClfiOO  a-yaar :  here  bis  proposal  met  with  a 
negative.  Another  was  a  high-  church,  intolerant, 
aristocratical  lady ;  but  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  faaoioations.  At  last  he  took  up  with  Mrs 
Abbott— a  buxom  widow,  young,  fraogant,  and 
sparkling.  She  was  not  unacquainted  with  all 
theso  adventures ;  for  he  used  to  consult  her, 
and  aeek  comfort  from  her  in  his  disappoiatr 
menta;  against  which,  at  last,  she  provided  a 
final  and  efScieat  remedy.  The  marriage  pro<- 
jeeta  were  among  the  few  topics  on  which  Ben. 
tham  waa  ever  consulted  by  his  father.  As  they 
vera  all  intended  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
family,  ho  thought  their  importance  required 
family  diacussion.  There  were  great  things  cun. 
•tantly  schemed ;  .and  a  frequent  promise  was, 
that  there  was  to  ba  a  oarriage  with  four  horses 
inatead  of  two  1 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  Bentham  was 
iatruduced  at  Oxford,  was  Oldfield  Bowles,  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Queen'a  College ;  a 
yroad  man,  who  received  Bentham  somewhat  dis- 
dainfully. He  waa  the  patron  of  a  place  where 
the  UelUFire  Club  was  held  ;  a  club  somewhat 
•haraoteristio  of  the  then  state  of  Oxford.  It 
waa  a  club  of  Unbelievers,  Atheists,  and  Deists, 
irho  professed  that,  as  they  had  a  knowledge  of 
their  future  destiny,  it  became  them  to  prepare 
/or  H;  and  they  used,  it  was  said,  to  strip  naked, 
lUMt  tiirn  themselves  reqnd  before  a  huge  fire. 
IiiSd«lity  waa  certainly  very  rife  at  Oxford; 
uai  exhibited  itself  in  forma  the  most  offensive. 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  place  disgusted  Bentham, 
Mid  he  spoke  of  that  University  with  asperity  to 
tk«  end  of  bis  days. 

His  father  foread  him  to  take  a  part  in  many 
Mtatttrs  whiah  were  annoying  to  him.  He  sub. 
-aoriW  for  him  to  the  concerts,  and  required 
.  k  aMod.    "  I  atteitded,"  be  said,  "  ia  a 


moat  melancholy  state.  I  sat  still  while  the 
music  played :  not  a  living  soul  had  I  to  speak 
to.  Unhappy  while  I  waa  there,  I  was  not  less 
unhappy  when  I  came  away,"  Hia  father  caused 
him  many  petty  vexationa.  On  one  ocoaaion  he 
got  into  a  long  and  angry  dispute  with  a  paper, 
hanger  at  Oxford,  about  papering  Bentham'a 
room  ;  and  it  ended  in  his  sending  paper  down 
from  town.  This  brought  upon  Bentham  the  ill* 
will  of  the  Oxford  paper-hanger  ;  who  found  many 
waysof  sayingand  doing,and  cauaing  others  to  say 
and  do,  unfriendly  thinga.  The  chamber  wbioh  was 
the  origin  of  the  misunderstanding,  was  a  very 
gloomy  one.  It  looked  into  Uie  churchyard,  and 
was  covered  with  lugubrious  hangings.  BeQ-> 
tham's  fear  of  ghosts,  and  of  the  visitations  of 
spiritual  beings,  was  strong  upon  him  ;  and  the 
lugubriousness  of  the  chamber  and  its  neighbour* 
hood  added  to  hia  alarms.  But  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  a  change  with  another  student,  and  got  two 
guineas  in  addition,  for  his  thirdings  on  account 
of  bis  better  furnitu  re.  H  is  father  was  angry  with 
the  change ;  for  with  all  bis  admiration  of  bis 
son's  talents,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposi. 
tion  and  character.  Once,  at  Oxford,  going 
round  to  see  the  sights,  hia  father  took  him  into 
the  hall  at  Chriat  Churob,  where  the  students 
were  all  assembled  at  dinner.  He  eompelled 
the  timid  boy  to  go  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  hall,  to  walk  round  the  tables,  and  to  re. 
port  whether  he  recognised  any  schoolfellow. 
Bentham  was  ready  to  faint — to  aink  into  th* 
earth  with  agony.  His  father  was  altogether  in» 
sensible, and  had  nonotionthatthereoould  beany, 
thing  improper  in  intrusion  on  such  an  occasion. 
"  O,  would  be  but  change  places  with  me  !"  said 
the  poor  lad  to  himself ;  but  be  dared  not  give 
utterance  to  any  such  thoughts.  His  father 
thought  it  excellent  strategy  to  force  him  ioto 
notice ;  and,  among  other  arrangements  for  that 
purpose,  he  sent  him  a  silk  gown  to  wear,  while 
the  other  students  wore  gowns  of  stuff. 

A  grievous  annoyance  to  Bentham,  at  Oxford* 
was  the  formal  dreaaing  of  the  hair.  <'  Mine," 
he  said,  "  was  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  a  kidr 
ney :  a  quinoe  or  a  club  was  against  the  statute*  t 
a  kidney  was  in  accordance  with  the  statutes. 
I  had  a  fellow-student  whose  passion  it  was  to 
dress  hair,  and  he  used  to  employ  a  part  of  hia 
mornings  in  shaping  my  kidney  properly." 

Generally  speaking,  the  tutors  and  professors 
at  Oxford  offered  nothing  to  win  the  affections 
of  Bentham.  Some  of  them  were  profligate ; 
and  he  was  abocked  with  their  profligacy :  others 
were  morose;  and  their  moroseness  alienated 
him :  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  in* 
sipid ;  and  he  had  no  taate  for  insipidity. 

Among  the  few  persons  whom  he  remembered 
with  pleasure,  in  talking  of  this  period  of  his  life, 
was  a  Mr  Darling,  who  was  a  curate  near  An- 
dover,  and  whom  he  viaited  with  bis  father.  He 
noticed  Bentham  with  great  kindness ;  and  Ben>- 
tham,  in  return,  applied  to  him  one  of  Martial'A 
epigrams;  and,  iiutead  of  the  poet's  hero,  ia>- 
•erted  the  good  dergyman'e  lutm*.    Far  tbie  h» 
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got  no  little  praise ;  and  the  visit  was  a  succea. 
sion  of  enjoyments.  He  shewed  to  Bentham, 
among  other  things,  a  solar  microscope.  "  That 
man  was  rooted  deep,"  he  said,  "  in  everybody's 
affections  ;  and  everybody  lamented  that  no  pre> 
ferment  was  given  to  so  excellent  a  person.  At 
last,  preferment  came,  in  the  shape  of  the  living 
of  Wargrave,  in  Berlcshire  ;  and  everybody  felt 
as  happy  as  if  some  individual  good  fortune  had 
been  conferred  on  them." 

If  the  teachings  of  the  University  were  not 
very  instructive,  so  neither  were  its  amusements 
very  interesting.  Fishing  was  one  of  them. 
Beotham  sometimes  went  to  fish,  as  a  relief  from 
the  weary  monotooy  of  existence.  It  brought 
eome  new  ideas,  and  new  occupations.  At  that 
time,  a  bubble  on  the  waters  surface  was  a 
variety,  and  had  a  charm ;  and,  to  catch  a  min- 
now, was  an  interruption  to  the  dulness  of  the 
day.  But  even  the  fishing  sports  partook  of  the 
system  of  neglect  with  which  all  education  was 
conducted.  Generally  a  poacher  was  hired  to 
go  with  a  casting-net.  He  caught  the  fish ;  and 
the  youths  went  and  got  it  dressed  at  a  neigh- 
bouring inn.  'A  few  practised  fly-fishing,  who 
had  skill  and  strength.  Bentham  had  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  No  living  being  could  be 
thrown  into  a  situation  less  congenial  than  his 
was.  Once  or  twice  he  was  asked  to  hunt  and 
to  shoot.  Others  killed  partridges — he  only 
killed  time.  He  fired  as  often  as  the  rest ;  but 
the  flash  of  the  gunpowder  hurt  his  eyes.  Too 
timid  to  confess  his  dislike  to  sports  that  were 
■0  popular,  he  generally  found  or  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  to  join  them.  In  his  later  days, 
he  applied  his  utilitarian  philosophy  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  made  the  whole  animal  creation  objects 
of  his  benevolent  suggestions;  insisting  that  their 
claims  to  be  spared  the  unnecessary  infliction  of 
pain  stood  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  claims  of 
man  himself. 

All  sorts  of  oppressions  were  exercised  by  the 
older  on  the  younger  students.  One  day  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  asked  Bentham  to  sup  with 
him  ;  and,  after  a  magnificent  supper,  waylaid 
him  on  his  return  home,  in  a  narrow  lane,  and 
aeriously  cut  his  eye,  walking  abruptly  away. 
For  such  affrays,  there  was  neither  interference 
nor  redress. 

At  Oxford,  there  was  scarcely  a  companion 
in  whose  society  Bentham  could  discover  any 
pleasure.  He  found  the  College  a  stupid  one, 
and  the  people  in  it  as  stupid.  Mitford  was  a 
gentleman  commoner  there — Bentham  only  a 
commoner.  They  were  members  of  the  same 
breakfast  club.  Bentham  thought  his  conversa- 
tion commonplace,  and  never  expected  he  would 
become  an  author.  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
good  looks,  and  his  personal  strength.  "I  took" 
said  he,  "  to  Edward  Cranmer,  a  descendant  of 
Bishop  Cranmer,  in  default  of  better  company. 
But  he  was  anoodle ;  and  there  was  another  noodle 
of  the  name  of  Archer,  who,  with  his  brother, 
bought  a  commission  in  theGuards,  which  heafter- 
wards  quitted,  and  became  a  parson.  There  was  one 
Poore.  At  fourteen  he  had  a  strong  black  beard. 


He  had  obtained  one  of  the  gold  medals  at  Win- 
chester, for  a  copy  of  verses;  and  this  intoxicated 
him.  He  was  quite  jealous  if  I  spoke  to  any- 
body but  him  ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  took  to 
another  youth,  and  discarded  me  entirely.  The 
boy's  name  was  Bower,  whose  elder  brother  or 
cousin  became  distinguished  at  the  Chancery 
bar.  There  was  a  staid,  sober  fellow,  of  the 
nameof  Burleigh.  His  father  was  aparson;  and  he 
became  a  parson  in  turn.  There  was  Stilling- 
fleet — a  proud  priest,  holding  his  head  aloft  in 
the  air.  There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Skip, 
who  had  some  cleverness  and  some  knowledge ; 
and,  after  taking  a  bachelor's  degree,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh — learnt  more — returned  to  Oxford, 
and  became  M.A.  At  Edinburgh  he  picked  up 
a  little  unbelief,  which  be  retailed  at  Oxford  on 
his  return.  We  had  Nicholls  of  Barbadoes,  who 
afterwards  got  a  rural  deanery.  He  was  a  great 
dandy,  but  an  ugly  little  fellow,  who  had  reach- 
ed man's  estate.  He  led  me,  now  and  then,  into 
his  chambers  ;  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw 
Hume's  history,  which  was  a  great  treat  to  me. 
There  was  a  gentleman  commoner,  who  took  to 
me  alittle — De  Sellis,a8wi8s.  His  chambers  were 
underneath  mine.  He  took  in  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter, which  had  then  just  appeared.  I  was  s 
child ;  he  a  man;  so  we  had  few  ideas  in  common: 
but  the  Annual  Register  delighted  me.  There 
was  a  little  party  that  moved  round  Dr  Smith, 
who  knew  something  of  chemistry,  and  read  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  to  a  small  class.  I  would  have 
given  one  of  my  ears  to  have  attended  him :  but 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  This  little  party 
were  proud  of  their  distinction.  One  of  them 
was  Wynn  of  Wales;  and  another.  Bishop 
Bathurst,  a  distinguished  character. 

"  It  was  at  Poore's  chambers  that  I  met  Horse- 
ley.  Poore  was  excessively  vain.  He  was  a  pro- 
tege of  Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes.  Harris' 
son,  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  was  then  at 
Oxford :  much  too  great  a  man  to  speak  to  me  ; 
but  Poore  had  access  to  him.  Poore  talked  a 
great  deal  about  music,  and  was  admitted  to 
Harris'  concerts.  Horseley  was  a  man  of  free 
conversation;  he  was  proud  and  insolent. 
Poore  was  a  professed,  nay,  an  ostentatious  un- 
believer. Horseley's  discourse  was  such  as  none 
but  an  unbeliever  could  use.  WilberfOTce  knew 
his  character ;  he  had  a  perfect  abhorrence  of 
Horseley,  and  I  have  heard  him  call  him  '  a  dirty 
rascal,'  and  '  a  dirty  scoundrel.'  Poore  used  to 
boast  to  me,  that  he  had  made  Franklin  a  Pla- 
tonist;  and  he  boasted  loudly  of  the  feat.  I  told 
him  he  had  turned  a  wise  man  away  from  usefal 
pursuits,  to  pursuits  that  were  of  no  use  at  aU. 
I  dare  say  Franklin  heard  him  very  quietly,  and 
was  not  moved  in  the  least.  There  were  two 
St  Johns  there.  Goodyear  St  John,  if  he  had 
ever  learned  an}rthing,  had  forgotten  it  alL  Hia 
life  was  one  of  gaming,  drinking,  and  strumpeting'. 
He  used  to  take  me  by  the  heels  and  hold  me, 
myhead downwards;  and  I  remember  losinghalf- 
a-guiura  in  consequence,  which  fell  out  of  mjr 
pocket.  He  became  a  parson,  as  there  were  fiT- 
ings    in  the  family ;  so  did  another  dmnkm 
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fellow  of  the  nune  of  Poplism.  There  was  a 
yoang  wag  called  Crop,  who  wa«  also  a  debttuehi, 
I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him,  bnt  I  re- 
member he  got  a  lecture  from  the  Monk  Jeffer. 
son,  who  told  him  he  would  bring  his  father's 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  "No  1  I 
dia'n't/'  said  he ;  "my  father  wears  a  wig."  There 
was  another  sot,  Lechmere,  who  used  to  drink 
till  his  eyes  became  purple,  like  Sheridan's.  He 
eane  into  parliament.  They  were  all  either  stupid 
at  dissipated.  I  learnt  nothing.  I  played  at 
tetmis  once  or  twice.  I  took  to  reading  Greek 
of  my  own  fancy;  but  there  was  no  encourage- 
ment: we  just  went  to  the  foolish  lectures  of  our 
tutors,  to  be  taught  something  of  logical  jargon. 
When  Bentham  was  thirteen,  he  wrote  some 
Latin  verses  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  and  the 
advent  of  George  III.  They  made  some  noise,  as 
being  the  composition  of  so  young  a  person;  and 
were  given,  by  Chamberlain  Clarke,  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  Dr  John- 
son's opinion  of  them.  That  opinion  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  that  Bentham  might  benefit  by  his 
corrections.  Bentham  himself  said  of  his  Ode^ 
"  It  was  a  mediocre  performance,  on  a  trumpery 
subject,  written  by  a  miserable  child.  It  was, 
perhspe,  as  good  as  those  which  were  accepted." 
I  have,  however,  in  Dr  Johnson's  handwrit- 
ing, his  observations  on  the  Ode.  He  suggests 
some  alterations,  but  concludes  by  saying — 

"When  these  objections  are  removed,  the  copy 
win,  I  believe,  be  received ;  for  it  is  a  very  pretty 
performance  of  a  young  man." 

Illustrative  of  Bentham's  sittoation  at  Oxford, 
is  the  following,  addressed  by  him  ((Etat  13)  to 
his  ftther,  on 

"  Tuesday,  Sf>(h  June,  1761. 

"  Dbab  Papa,~I  have  sent  you  a  declamation 

I  spoke  last  Saturday,  with  the  approbation  of 

aU  my  acquaintances,  who  liked  the  thing  itself 

very  well,  but  still  better  my  manner  of  speaking 

it.    £Ten  a  bachelor  of  my  acquuntance  went 

BO  far  as  to  say  that  he  never  heard  but  one  speak 

a  declamation  better  aU  the  time  he  has  been  in 

Collegre ;  which,  indeed,  is  not  much  to  say  as, 

perhaps,  yon  imagine,  for  sure  nobody  can  speak 

worse  than  we  do  here ;  for,  in  short,  'tis  like 

repeating  just  so  many  lines  out  of  a  Propria 

put  Maribu*.    I  have  disputed,  too,  in  the  Hall 

once,  and  am  going  in  again  to-morrow.  There 

also  I  came  off  with  honour,  having  fairly  beat 

off,  not   only  my  proper  antagonist,  but !  the 

moderator  himself;  for  he  was  forced  to  supply 

my  anta^nist  with  arguments,  the  invalidity  of 

which  I   clearly  demonstrated.    I  should  have 

disputed  much  oftener,  but  for  the  holidays  or 

eves,  that  happen  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 

and  Fridays ;  and,  besides,  we  went  three  times 

into  the  Hall  before  we  disputed  ourselves,  that 

we  mii^  see  the  method.  Indeed,  I  am  very 

■ORjr  it  did  not  come  to  my  turn  to  dispute 

disputation  day  ;  for,  for  my  own  part,  I 

I  no  better  sport.    I  wish  you  would  let  me 

>  home  Tery  soon,  for  my  clothes  are  dropping 

9^mfimek  }  and  if  I  donVgo  home  very  soon, 

to  gfltaew  ones,  I  must  notgodown  stain,  they 

«»  saxrutm.rou  m. 


are  so  bad  ;  for  as  sooll  fts  one  hole  is  mended 
another  breaks  out  again ;  and,  as  almost  all  the 
commoners  either  are  gone  for  the  vacation,  or 
will  go  in  a  day  or  two's  time,  very  little  busi- 
ness will  be  going  forward.  Pray,  g^ve  me  an 
answer  very  soon,  that  I  may  know  whether  I 
am  to  wear  clothes  or  go  in  rags.  Pray,  give  my' 
duty  to  grandmamma,  and  love  to  dear  Sammy, 
and  represent  the  woful  condition  of  one  who 
is,  nevertheless,  your  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son, 

"J.  Bbntham. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  know  yours  and  Mr 
Skinner's  opinion  of  Higgenbroccius. 

"  Pray,  see  if  you  can  make  out  this  thing, 
which  is  strictly  true  here  : — Noitra  parva  una 
non  solum  est  rus,  vel,  sed  etiam  oportet  ego, 

"  Pray,  excuse  my  not  writing  over  my  de- 
clamation. 

"From  Queen's  College,  Oxford." 

The  following  amusing  Oxford  story  I  find  in 
Bentham's  MSS.  of  this  period  :— 

"Among  the  curiosities  in  the  museum  at 
Oxford,  a  certain  cicerone,  who  was  entertaining 
some  strangers  with  the  inspection  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  repository,  came  at  last  to  an  old 
sword,  deeply  enriched  with  the  precious  rust  of 
antiquity. 

" '  This  sword,'  says  he—'  ay,  let  me  see— yes, 
this  sword  is  the  very  sword  that  Balaam  slew 
the  ass  with.' 

" '  I  beg  pardon,  dr,'  observed  one  of  the 
company, '  for  interrupting  you ;  but  my  notion 
had  all  along  been  that  the  ass  had  found  a  friend 
to  intercede  for  him,  and  that,  as  to  all  but  a 
sound  drubbing,  poor  dapple  came  off  with  a 
whole  skin.' 

" '  I  am  speaking  of  the  common  accounts  we 
have  of  that  celebrated  transaction;  but,  perhaps, 
these  valuable  archives  may  have  furnished  yoa 
with  some  more  authentic  evidence  to  shew  that 
the  intercession  of  the  ass*  friend  was  attended 
with  like  consequences  to  those  of  Don  Quixote's 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  young  plougfaboy 
tiiat  was  receiving  discipline  from  his  father.' 

" '  Indeed,  sir,'  replied  the  cicerone, '  I  know 
no  more  of  the  business  than  every  gentieman 
present  knows.  It  was  my  mistake.  What  yoa 
say  is  right — the  ass  was  not  slain.  This  sword, 
therefore,  is  the  sword  he  would  have  slain  the 
ass  with,  if  he  could  have  got  one.' " 

In  1763,  being  then  about  sixteen— a  rare 
honour  for  so  young  a  lad— Bentham  took  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  had,  for  some 
time,  been  in  possession  of  a  small '  exhibition, 
amounting  to  about  ;G80  a-year. 

When  Bentham  came  to  town  from  Oxford, 
his  father  insisted  upon  his  attention  to  the 
dancing-master ;  and,  though  he  hinted  at  his 
repugnance,  it  was  in  vain. 

"  I  never  can  make  out  this  figure  of  eight," 
he  said,  "  which  the  dancing-master  will  have 
me  to  learn.  If  the  other  dancers  will  stand 
stillo- if  ther  will  consent  to  be  statnei  for  a 
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little  wlulfrol  will  make  the  figure  of  eight 
around  or  »bout  them ;  but,  aa  thef  ere  itlirays 
luovingi  I  kpow  not  where  to  find  them." 

With  all  his  love  and  admiration  of  his  eon,  it 
in  ptrange  bow  Mr  Bentham  ahould  hare  19  com- 
pletely failed  in  obtaining  his  confidence.  Never 
Tore  two  natures  more  unlike.  The  one  all  tre- 
pi4fttion  and  snsceptibility;  the  other  rude,  bold, 
W4  recldeas.  The  consequence  was,  that  Ben- 
tham nerer  opened  his  heart  to  his  father.  He 
could  not  even  communicate  to  him  his  sorrows. 
Bentham  was  more  than  once  penniless.  All 
his  money  was  stolen  from  him  at  Oxford  by  the 
person  wbo  made  his  bed.  He  nev«r  breathed 
a  word  of  the  calamity;  for  his  father  had  no 
idea  of  a  misfortune  without  connecting  with 
it  tbe  condemnation  of  a  fault,  and  never  al- 
lowed an  opportunity  to  pass  of  attaching  blame. 


Bentham's  temperament  led  him  to  seek  er  te 
find  excuses  or  consolations  for  errors  and  for 
afflictions :  his  father  found,  in  both,  motivn  for 
condemning  the  sinner  or  the  mffarer.  I  find 
the  lateet  letten  to  hie  father  oommwce  with 
the  words — "  Honoured  Sir."  He  liked  this 
formality,  even  from  a  son.  Few  people  paid  him 
▼olontaJ^  reboot;  and  he  was  glad  to  get  ths  ««•. 
Uance  of  it,  whenever  and  wherever  he  could. 
He  used  to  reproaeh  his  son  for  being  aa  object 
of  contempt  to  the  ladies. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  he, "  who  know  how  V>  £ueiaste 
the  ladies." 

But  the  ladies  who  viuted  hia  father  wen 
such  as  Bentham  had  no  wish  to  fascinate;  sal 
his  dislike  to  their  inupidity  was  attiibnted  to 
mavvaiw  ftantt. 

{Tobt  oenttnuerf.} 


THE  BEOKBN  VIOLIN. 
#V«M  tht  trtiMk  (ifBtranfftr. 


CoMit  my  peer  <»f  I  my  MiVnl  beut. 
Com*,  est,  dMpit*  thy  suuter't  Mrrows 

Vn  ytt  one  cake  left  ftota  the  fesit— 
Biack-brtad  moit  be  oar  flue  to.«ionrow. 

The  forelfn  fa<<,  when  tTtsch'rr'i  haad 
Hath  made  our  Lordi  thii  vale  within, 

Hare  bid  me  play ;  when  their  command 
I  ipBniM,  they  broke  my  violin  I 

Oft  it  the  village  concert  made- 
Mow,  ftiewell  fitei  and  happy  daya( 

Whotl  lead  tbe  dasM  beatath  (he  tkader 
WUt  >ew  the  fiance  ef  love  skall  i*i««  9 

Tha  itiinfe  my  Infen  Ughtly  prest, 
Oft  on  the  marriace  atom  ao  gay^ 

Told  \9  the  binshing  <alr  one'*  bnait 
The  coming  bridegroom'!  trim  array. 

Vmr,  in  the  tarn  or  'aaath  the  tTe% 
The  Sunday  will  leem  eadly  long  1 

And  can  the  vintage  proeperoiu  be^ 
Commenced  without  the  cheerM  soDf  f 


Its  aetas  made  ksi  eaeh  wearying  tM, 
And  eae'd  the  Ills  ths  feasaiate  found  i 

For  nobles,  taxes,  barren  soil, 
Its  voice  conrai'd  the  hamlets  round.   .' 

To  fierceat  hates  it  friendship  taught.— 
Of  bitterest  teats  it  stUl'd  the  flow  ; 

No  sceptre  upon  earth  ere  wrought 
Soeh  UeasingB  as  my  Uttle  bow. 

But  now  the  savage  stranger  race 

Have  roused  my  soul  agslnst  their  yoke; 

A  mnshet  I  that  shaU  wsU  nplace 
The  vlelin  they  here  have  bTaka, 

And  all  my  friends  from  whom  I  go 
WIU  My,  if  I  shmOd  Ul  for  Praooev 

«  He  would  net  that  a  bratal  foe 
Should  on  our  ruins  gaily  dance." 


8d  mmt,  say  dogl  poor  MthM  1 
Carney  eat,  despite  thy  master^  seit«w| 

I've  yet  one  cake  left  from  the  feast 
Black.bread  most  be  our  &re  to-morrow. 


L.V. 


LINES  WMTTEK  IN  PUNFEBMUNB  CHURCHYABD. 


<*  Bicn  wHh  the  spoils  of  Time,**  tUs  r 

A  theuiand  homiUes  is  worth ) 

Per  thoughia  of  <'  tiut  which  once  hath  beeB,» 

And  what  th«  fiitnrs  may  briag  fgeth, 

Hsre  crowd  upon  the  gazer's  mind 

With  such  an  overpowering  rush 

As  doth  recall  the  mighty  gosh 

Of  that  M&glving,  wondrous  wind 

Vbich  swept  aciass  Um  whiteaad  l^msa 

Of  Israel's  boat  of  slsugbtared  odmi 

And,  with  its  potent  influence, 

Ttom  that  blanched,  dry,  unsightly  mass. 

Before  the  astonished  Prophet's  sense, 

Meds^  as  it  wws,  an  army  pass. 

Here,  uadsmsath  oar  4m^  then  li«s 

The  dust  of  twise  three  ceotarias. 

Here  Bruce  and  Denmark's  sainted  maid 

Mingle  their  clay  vrith  common  men, 

W  God  ehaU  caU  them  up  again. 

Ben  u  Wallace  Wight,"  in  sorrow,  kid 

lUs  agsd  mother's  hoaoand  head  j 

And  ton  th«  hoKy  hawthorn  stands 


He  planted  with  his  patriot  handsy 

To  mark  the  consecrated  spot 

Where  I  have  oiUn  shed  a  tear 

Over  the  aseeed,  kaUewed  bier 

Of  her  wbo  ne'er  shall  be  feigot 

By  Scotland's  &ithful  sons,  wbo  know 

That  to  her  blessed  stock  they  owe 

Freedom's  best  Mend — oppression's  ibe. 

Hen  steads  the  darkly  seund  renaias 

Of  one  of  Scotland's  paondeit  fcnes  1 

Which  stem,  uncompromising  KnrK^ 

Ah,  too  severely  !  made  to  ftel 

That  fierce  iconoclastic  seal 

Whieh  makee  as  half  regret  the  Uocka 

Ta  which  eat  fMhers  went  ta  kaeel ; 

And  i^lds,  with  oolouis  warsa  and  bright 

And  yet  subdued,  (like  the  soft  light  . 

Which  through  a  painted  window  strcamSi} 

All  that  long  since  hath  passed  away. 

And  decks,  with  a  mlsleadiBf  ray, 

Svs«  SupwtitieH's  meat  yentaiaiu  disia» 
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Iv  any  nan  of  the  pnaent  nge  has  come 
■ader  the  dennnelatioiij  *'  Wo  uato  70a  when 
dl  men  shall  apeak  well  of  you,"    it  ig  Sir 
Simnal  Romilly.   And  yet  he  fulfilled  his  apoetle. 
ship,  and  enjoyed  the  general  eateem,  thronf^hont 
a  kmgfpnblie  life,  by  no  arts  of  oompromiM,  by 
BO  tiimaiing  or  truekUng  to  the  great,  or  court- 
log  popalar  favoar.    Honour  waa  thruit  upon 
Urn,  onlooked  for  and  anaought.    The  secret  of 
the  great  loeial  sncceaa  of  Romilly  is  honourable 
to  hnman  nature  aa    well   as  to  a  character 
is  which  aU  good  and  kindly  elements  were  most 
happily  commingled.    To  a  sound  intellect  he 
anited  a  judgment  calm  and  dispassionate;  a 
■iad  of  aiognlar  roctitada;  and,  with  the  moat 
hoaoufaUo  feelings,  a  remarkable   gentlaneas 
sad  tenderness  of  disposition.  Modesty  tempered 
Us  well-regulated  ambition;  and,  in  one  word,  it 
nay  be  aaid  that,  throughout  his  career,  he  found 
sterling  keneaty  to  l>e  the  best  policy,  without 
oaee  thiaking  of  regulating  hia  eondnot  by  the 
idfidi  tenor  of  the  maxim.  Oreat  power  of  appU- 
eation,  and  of  regular  nnremitting  industry,  gave 
•lact  to  tba  higher  qnalitioa  of  hia  mind;  though  it 
is  probable  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  hia  life  espe- 
daOy,  kie  avduoua  profeaaional  engagements  and 
pariiaBMUtary  datiae  were  mere  harassing  and 
iaosasant  than  waa  eoMistent  with  the  nndia. 
tarfced  eajoyasent  of  mental  tranquillity.    At  the 
tiBM  of  kia  Umeated  death,  his  friend,  Mr  WO- 
berforeob  in  his  diary,  regrets  that  Romilly  had 
aot  alloircd  himself  oven  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath, 
ss  he  had  urged  npon  him ;  not  for  the  sake  of 
Ua  seal,  bat  far  the  haalthiinl  preaerTation  of  his 
iataUaet.     The  early  domestic  circumstancea  of 
Bamilly  were  well  adapted  to  the  farourable  de- 
vehtpement  of  his  mind  and  disposition.  Ha  was 
anised  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  love,  and  com- 
fotenea;    bleaaed  abundantly  with  every  real 
Ussaing  of  life;  and,  until  within  a  few  weeks 
ti  Ua  end,  he  might  hare  been  pronounced  one 
ef  tiie  happieat  as  well  as  the  most  honoured 
aatoag  the  eminent  men  of  his  age.    The  details 
of  BoaiUy'a  early  and  domestic  life  will,  we 
vntare    to    think,    ultimately  be   fimnd   the 
BMMt  inatmctive  aa  it  certainly  ia  the  most 
aqitiTatinir  portion  of  this  autobiography:  for 
aneb  the  work  may  be  described  ;  which  consists 
saidy  of  a  narrative  and  diary  kept  by  RomiOy, 
and  aeleetiona  from  his  correspondence.     His 
sons  are  merely  hia  editors ;  and,  in  this  cepa- 
cia, ao  far  are  they  tnm  being  intrusive,  that 
tte  reader  ia  often  left  to  wish  for  more  copious 
iafstasation,    and  farther  explanations  of  the 
text.     They  hare,  however,  avoided  vagueness 
and  eheeurity,  by  pnUiabing  the  narrative  en- 
tire.    It  ia  charmingly  written,  possessing  all 
Ike  almplleity  and  truthfulness  of  FranUin'a 
antuMogii^y,  with  greater  tenderness  of  aenti- 
;  nni  moral  beauty ;  nor  can  we  l>etter  de- 
tke  work  tfian  in  the  words  of  Romilly'a 
9n^  with  Portrait,  fte.   Bdttsd  byUsSmiSi 


friend,  Dnmont,  when  he  was  consulted  on  the 
propriety  of  publishing  it  :— 

"  There  ie^  I  ttiiak,  no  other  work  of  this' kind  which 
could  produce  the  utme  moral  eflecti  upon  s  joothfol 
mind.  Oa  one  side  we  see  great  talents,  great  rtputa* 
tioD,  and  ample  fortunet  and,  on  the  other,  an  olMcaitt 
origin,  Karcely  any  education,  yean  lost,— and  all  theae 
disadvantages  ovarcoma  by  anwearied  application,  and 
by  efforts  constantly  directed  towards  the  aame  end.  U- 
is  a  lesson  composed  entirely  of  fiicte,  worth  more  than 
volnmes  of  moral  sentimenti ;  to  which  none  of  those 
preteocee^  by  wUch  young  people  commonly  reconcile  to 
thanwelvea  their  own  nothingn«i,can  be  eoggested  as  aa 
answer.  Nor  does  the  example  itop  here.  Daring 
twenty  jtan,  no  one  eiqoyed  happloen  jurpaning  his, 
and  this  of  a  kind  to  be  dsscribsd  by  liiin  alone  wlio  Alt 
it.  ....  A  charm  is  qtread  over  the  whole  work, 
and  it  leaves  in  the  mind  a  fiaeUng  of  aAction  for  the 
■nihor ;  and  this  became  he  diqilayi  himself  without 
preteniion,  and  beeauae  the  pictnre  he  drawe  relate*  only 
to  those  moral  fieellngt,  those  private  virtnee,  which 
every  one  can  imitate,  and  to  that  dcmieetie  liA,  tha 
happinees  of  which,  aa  it  is  derived  ftom  tba  purest  sad 
most  amiable  feelings,  ereatee  jealousy  in  the  bnast  of 
no  one.  Mere  men  of  the  world  will  probably  diibelieva 
it :  in  their  eyes  it  will  appear  a  romance,  but  one  that 
will  not  offmd  them ;  and,  by  the  middlbig  ranki^  the 
moet  nnmeraas  das*  of  sedety,  these  memoirs  will  be 
read  with  the  sasM  ftsUng  as  that  wUdi  dietatsd  tbslr 
composition. 

"  A*  to  the  memoirs  of  his  Parllmentaiy  Ufi^  I  should 
have  still  fiiwer  doabt*  abont  them." 

It  ia  no  ordinary  work  which  may  jnatly  de- 
serve this  character  from  an  able  and  acoom- 
jdished  man,  who  had  been  the  intimate  and  confi- 
dential friend  of  Romilly,  from  their  youth  upward. 

Romilly  was  descended  of  a  French  Froteatant 
family,  who  possessed  "  a  pretty  good  landed 
estate"  near  Montpalier.  At  a  very  early  age, 
his  grandAtthar  made  a  journey  to  Geneva  to 
receive  the  sacrament ;  and  from  thence  he  came 
to  London,  giving  up  country,  parents,  and  inhe- 
ritance, that  he  mi^t  enjoy  freedom  of  worship. 
In  London,  he  Iraesme  a  wax-bleacher ;  married 
the  daughter  of  a  French  refugee ;  and  left  a 
large  family,  slenderly  provided  for.  Romilly'a 
father  was  Ute  youngest  son.  He  was  bred  a 
jeweller  in  London,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman 
in  Paris,  where  he  saved  money  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  The  descend- 
anta  of  the  refugee  French  Proteatants  naturally 
clung  together,  and  formed  a  little  aodety  among 
tliemaelvea.  The  motlier  of  Romilly  waa  the 
daughter  of  a  reAigee ;  and  his  father  obtained 
her  hand,  after  long  oppooition  from  her  wealthy 
kindred,  who,  thouji^'ahe  had  no  fortune,  were 
averad  to  the  match,  where  the  only  expectationa 
of  the  young  man  were  to  rest  npon  industry, 
honesty,  youth,  good  health,  and  long-tried  af- 
feetion.  Of  his  father,  Romilly  always  speaks 
with  the  warmest  iUial  regard. 

Naturally,  my  fbther  was  of  the  most  cheerfnl  and 
happy  diapoeltioa,  alway*  la  good  bomonr,  alway*  kind 
and  indnligeat,  alway*,  svea  ia  the  wsist  drcomstaan**, 
rtlipnseil  to  sspset  ths  best,  sojoyiaf  all  the  good  he  mat 
with  la  htt,  ud  eonaolinf  himself  nndar  adversity  witli 
the  bops  tlist  it  would  not  be  of  long  duration,  ... 
Hs  waa  Ttrr  ssHilens,  but  bis  rsUgion  was  without 
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austerity :  and,  (hottgli  lie  did  not  fail  to  read  pnyen  in 
the  midtt  of  Ilia  family  every  Sunday,  he  attached  mnch 
lea  importance  to  the  formi  of  religion  tlum  to  the  sub- 
ttanee  of  it ;  and  the  inliitance  he  thought  consiitcd  in  do- 
ing good  to  our  fellow-creatnra.  Hii  charity  fiir  exceeded 
the  meant  of  hii  fortune,  and  he  (ometimea  indulged  it  to 
»  degree  which  cold  diioetion  might  tax  with  impru- 
dence. .  •  .  •  ... 

He  uied  often  to  talk  to  hia  children  of  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good,  and  of  the  rewards  which  rirtue  found  in  it- 
■elf ;  and  from  hia  lipa  that  doctrine  came  to  n(,  not  ai  a 
dry  and  UloaiTe  precept,  bat  as  a  heart-felt  truth,  and  as 
the  fmit  of  the  happiest  experience. 

AU  my  Other's  isTourite  amusements  were  such  as  his 
home  only  could  afford  him.  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  he  had  formed  for  himself  a  small,  but  a  tolerably 
well-choaen,  library.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  pictures  being  too  costly  for  his  purchase,  he 
limited  himself  to  prints ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  as  he  grew  richer,  indulging  himself  in  this  innocent 
luxury  to  a  degree  perhaps  of  extraragance,  he  had  at 
last  a  rery  large  and  Taluable  collection.  He  took  plea- 
sure in  gardening,  and  he  hired  a  small  garden,  in  which 
he  passed  in  the  summer  most  of  the  few  leisure  hours 
which  his  busine^  afforded  him. 

The  delicate  health  of  the  mother  of  this  es- 
timable family,  who  loat  many  of  her  children,  left 
Romilly  and  his  brother  and  sister  to  the  care 
of  a  kind  and  pious  female  relation ;  one  of  those 
benevolent  fairies  that  bless  so  many  virtuous 
families  of  the  middle  rank,  under  the  name  of 
aunt  or  cousin.  The  picture  of  Romilly's  youth 
would  be  incomplete  without  these  adjuncts. 

Mrs  Margaret  Facquier  had  lived  in  our  family  ever 
since  my  mother's  marriage.  She  taught  us  to  read,  and 
to  read  with  intelligence ;  though  tlie  books  in  which  we 
were  taught  were  ill  suited  to  our  age.  The  Bible,  the 
Spectator,  and  an  English  translation  of  Telemachus,  are 
those  which  I  recollect  our  having  in  most  frequent  use. 
But  this  kind  relation  had  too  bad  a  state  of  health  to 
attend  to  us  constantly.  Daring  the  last  forty  years  of 
her  life,  it  seldom  happened  that  many  weeks  passed 
without  her  being  confined  to  her  bed,  or  at  least  to  her 
room.  Tlie  care  of  us,  upon  these  occasions,  devolved  on 
a  female  servant  of  the  name  of  Mary  Evans,  who  was 
ill-qualified  to  give  us  instruction  or  to  cultivate  our  un- 
derstandings ;  but  whose  tender  and  affectionate  nature, 
whose  sensibility  at  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  earnest 
desire  to  relieve  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  little 
means,  could  hardly  fail  to  improve  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  under  her  care. 

Perhaps  there  hardly  ever  existed  three  persons  more 
affectionate,  more  Idnd,  more  compassionate,  and  whose 
sentiments  and  whose  example  were  better  calculated  to 
inspire  every  soft  and  generous  aSiection,  than  these  two 
excellent  women  and  our  most  excellent  &ther.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  these  examples  that  we  passed  our 
earliest  years;  as  for  my  mother,  she  was  incapable, 
from  the  bad  state  of  her  health,  of  taking  any  part 
in  our  education. 

The  servant  whom  I  have  mentioned  was  to  me  in 
the  place  of  a  mother.  I  loved  her  to  adoration.  I  re- 
member when  quite  a  child,  kissing,  nnperceived  by  her, 
the  clothes  which  she  wore ;  and  when  she  once  enter- 
tained a  design  of  quitting  our  family  and  going  to  live 
with  her  own  relations,  receiving  the  news  as  that  of  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  l)eiiill  me,  and  going  up  in- 
to my  room  in  an  agony  of  affliction,  and  imploring  God 
upon  my  knees  to  avert  so  terrible  a  calamity. 

The  training  of  these  excellent  persona  could 
not  have  been  wholly  unexceptionable ;  for,  from 
earliest  infancy,  devils,  ghosts,  and  witches,  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  imagination  of  Romilly, 
and  become  a  source  of  horror  and  torture  to  the 
sensitive  and  thoughtful  child.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  serene  and  tranquilly  happy  than 


the  life  of  this  excellent  person  for  many  a  year, 
yet  there  was  an  origin^  germ  of  despondency 
in  his  mental  constitution  ;  and,  along  with  the 
superstitious  and  gloomy  terrors  which  haunted 
his  boyhood,  came  the  fear  of  the  death  of  those 
he  loved,  and  especially  of  his  father.  But  these 
were  but  clouds  in  the  sunshine ;  and  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  boy  was  "  as  often  busied  with  the 
brightest  creations." 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  one  of  the  many  emi- 
nent men  who  are  self-educated.  He  had  been 
taught  to  read,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  female 
relative;  and  he  went  very  early  to  a  school 
kept  by  a  French  refugee— a  man  ignorant, 
harsh,  and  pretending  ;  who  could 
As  soon  have  doubted  that  fbod  is  the  proper  remedy 
for  hunger,  as  that  blows  and  stripes  are  the  only 
genuine  promoters  of  goodness,  and  incentives  to  virtue. 
From  the  nature  of  the  school  may  be  conjectured  what 
was,  in  general,  the  description  of  the  scholars.  They 
consisted,  principally,  of  the  sons  of  all  the  barbos^ 
bakers,  and  butdiers  in  the  neighlKinrhood ;  and  the 
superior  gentility  of  my  father's  trade  was,  I  believe,  the 
contemptible  motive  for  the  fovour  which  we  experienced. 
At  ttiis  miserable  seminary  we  continued  for  several 
years,  and  the  only  acquidtions  that  we  made  at  it  were 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  gram- 
mar. The  more  iamilar  use  of  that  language  wo  ac- 
quired at  home ;  it  being  a  rule  established  by  my  ftther, 
that  French  should  be  spoken  in  the  flunily  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  the  only  time  which  a  constant  attendance  to 
business  allowed  him  to  pass  with  us. 

Of  Latin,  which  his  father  was  desirous  that 
he  should  acquire,  as  he  wished  him  to  enter  the 
profession  of  the  law  as  an  attorney,  Romilly 
then  knew  as  much  as  his  master,  which  was 
exactly  nothing.  The  law  was,  unfortunately 
for  his  father's  scheme,  embodied,  to  young  Ro- 
nully,  in  the  repulsive  person  of  a  Mr  Liddel,  a 
thriving  attorney  of  Threadneedle  Street  :— 

A  shortish  fat  man,  with  a  ruddy  countenance,  which 
always  shone  as  if  I)nmeared  with  grease ;  a  large  wty 
which  sat  loose  from  his  head  ;  hit  eyes  constantly  half 
shut  and  drowsy ;  all  his  motions  slow  and  deliberate  ; 
and  his  words  slabbered  out  as  if  he  had  not  exertion 
enough  to  articulate.  His  dark  and  gloomy  house  was 
filled  with  dusty  papers  and  voluminous  parchment 
deeds ;  and  In  hit  meagre  library  I  did  not  see  a  single 
volume  which  I  should  not  have  Iwen  deterred  by  its  ex- 
ternal'appearance  from  opening.  The  idea  of  a  lawyer 
and  of  Mr  Liddel  were  so  identified  in  my  mind,  that  I 
looked  upon  the  profession  with  disgust,  and  entreated 
my  father  to  think  of  any  way  of  lifo  for  me  but  that  ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  thoughts  of  my  being  an  attorney 
were  given  up  as  well  by  my  father  as  myselC 

Commerce  was  the  next  destination  of  the 
future  eminent  lawyer  and  legislator.  His  god- 
father was  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  a  consin-german. 
of  his  father— a  man  who,  from  a  very  humble 
beginning,  had  attained  the  highest  civic  digni- 
ties :  been  created  a  baronet,  and  elected  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London.  The 
appointment  of  clerk  in  his  counting-house  might 
have  led  to  brilliant  fortune ;  and  Romilly,  ac- 
cordingly, commenced  the  study  of  merchamta* 
accounts.  His  expected  patron  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  and  the  incipient  clerk  applied  his  skill 
to  keeping  his  father's  books,  which  he  did  for 
two  years  ;  occasionally  also  taking  orders,  and 
waiting  upon  customers.  His  leisure,  of  wludx 
he  had  a  good  deal,  was  spent  in  dmdUof  but , 
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not  unprofitable  reading,  thongh  it  led  to  what 
is,  we  believe,  a  very  common  and  but  seldom  a 
very  deplorable  consequence. 

.Ajident  history,  English  poetry,  and  work*  of  critioiun, 
were,  however,  my  fi^vourite  nibjecti;  and  poetry  loon  b«> 
(an  to  predominata  orcr  them  all.  After  a  few  attonpta, 
I  foDDd  mywl/,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  possessed  of  a  toler- 
shle  faculty  of  rhyming,  which  I  mistook  for  a  talent  for 
poetry.  I  wrote  eclogues,  songs,  and  satires^  made  trans- 
latlom  of  Boileao,  and  attempted  imitations  of  Spenser. 
My  Aeble  verse*  and  puerile  images  were  received  with 
the  most  flattering  applause  by  my  family,  and  afforded 
nqireme  delight  to  myself.  I  was  soon  persoaded  that  I 
possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  genius.  My  father's 
business  became  every  day  more  unpleasant  to  me,  and  I 
lamented  that  I  had  not  been  educated  for  some  profes- 
•ton  connected  with  literature.  I  considered  that  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  for  me,  with  an  abundance  of  zeal,  to 
make  a  very  great  progrMs.  I  determined,  therefore, 
when  I  was  between  tfteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  to 
an>l7  myself  seriously  to  learning  Latin,  of  which  I,  at 
that  time,  knew  little  more  than  some  of  the  most  &mi. 
liar  mle*  of  grammar.  Having  made  myself  tolerably 
master  of  the  grammar,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  a  very  good  scholar  in  a  Scotchman  of  the  name 
of  Peterson,  who  kept  a  school,  in  Bury  Street,  St 
James's,  and  who  l)ecame  my  instructor. 

In  the  pourse  of  three  or  four  years,  Romilly 
had  read,  by  himself,  every  prose  classic  writer  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  Ovid  and  Virgil,  from  whom, 
among  the  other  Latin  poets,  he  attempted  poeti- 
cal translations,  he  relates,  with  instructive  sin. 
eerity : — 

They  appeared  to  me  to  have  such  merit,  that  I  re. 
aembo'  reading  with  triumph,  first  Dryden's  translation, 
and  then  my  own,  to  my  good-natured  relations,  who 
eoDcnrred  with  me  in  thinking  that  I  had  left  poor  Dry. 
den  at  a  most  htimiliating  distance ;  a  proof  certainly, 
net  of  the  merit  of  my  verses,  but  of  the  badness  of  my 
judgment,  the  ezeeas  of  my  vanity,  and  the  blind  partiaU 
ity  of  my  friends. 

He  also  attempted  Greek,  but  soon  gave  it 
np ;  though  he  carefully  read  the  best  Greek 
historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  in  the  Latin 
Tersiona  usually  found  in  class  books.  His 
general  education  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  pro- 
ceeding most  auspiciondy,  in  a  happy  and  cheer. 
All  home. 

My  reading  had  been  so  various,  that  I  had  acquired 
sniM  slight  knowledge  of  a  good  many  sciences.  Travels 
had  been  one  of  my  ftvonrite  subjects ;  and,  as  I  aeldom 
read  either  travels  or  history  without  maps  before  me,  I 
bad  ao()nired  a  tolerable  stock  of  geographical  know- 
lcd(e.  I  had  read,  too,  a  good  deal  of  natural  history, 
and  bad  attended  several  courses  of  lectures  on  natural 
philosopby,  glveo  by  Martin,  the  optician  in  Fleet  Street, 
by  PergpwD,  and  by  Walker. 

M7  ftthei's  taste  Air  pietoies  and  prints  could  Iiardly 
fitil  af  being  communicated  to  his  children.  I  fbnnd  a 
great  sonree  af  amusement  in  tuning  over  the  prints  hs 
pusstssed  of,  became  a  great  admirer  of  pictures^ 
r  omitted  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  collection, 
'  the  peenliar  style  of  almost  every  master,  and  at- 
d  the  Uetnres  on  painting,  aidiitecture,  and  ana* 
imiy,  which  were  given  at  the  Koyal  Academy. 
Sadi  wen  my  pursuits  and  my  amosements ;  but  these 
not  my  only  amusements.  My  &ther's  house  fai' 
1  as*  with  others  most  congenial  to  my  disposition. 
il  ka^y  changes  had  by  this  time  taken  place  in 
•■r  flusily.  As  my  mother  advanced  in  age  her  eonsti. 
imtttm  wu  strenfthened,  and  shs  at  last  recovered  a  good 
0M»  «f  health.  Oar  fiimily  had  been  increased  and  en. 
i  by  two  fanale  oondns,  the  eliildren  of  my  uncle 
,  «!•  had  been  left  orphans  in  their  infancy  by  the 
>(■•  and  almost  soddoi  death  of  both  their  parents 
vKhSa  a  tnr  days  of  each  other.  Immediately  after 
Aat  BMfndMly  event  had  happened,  Sir  Samuel  Flndyer 


took  the  eldest  under  hi*  guardianship,  and  Sir  Thomas 
the  youngest  t  but  a  tfw  years  only  passed  before  death 
reduced  them  both  to  a  second  orplianage.  Their 
sprightly  society  and  amiable  dispositions  contributed 
most  essentially  to  the  happiness  of  as  all. 

The  eldest,  particularly,  added  to  the  utmost  sweetness 
of  temper,  extraordinary  accomplishments  and  uncommon 
beauty.  Her  charms  were  really  most  captivating,  and 
both  my  brother  and  myself  felt  the  effects  of  them. 
Mine,  however,  was  the  love  of  a  child,  and  soon  yielded 
to  my  brother's  more  earnest  passion,  which  increased 
and  strengthened  with  time,  and  was  many  years  after, 
wards  rewarded  by  marriage.  They  hare  ever  since 
lived  happy  in  each  other  and  in  their  children,  sur. 
rounded  at  this  moment  by  eight  of  them,  and  having 
never  for  a  single  instant  had  their  harmony  interrupted. 

The  death  of  a  rich  relation  of  RomiUy's 
mother,  who  left  liberal  legacies  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  raised  his  views,  and  finally 
led  to  the  adoption  of  that  profession  of  which  he 
was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  The  world 
may  join  with  him  in  blessing  the  memory  of 
this  generous  and  judicious  friend ;  since,  with- 
out his  legacy,  the  upright  statesman,  tiie  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  legislator,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  condemned  to  wear 
out  his  life  in  some  way  which  must  have  greatly 
narrowed,  if  it  did  not  wholly  impede  his  public 
utility. 

Before  following  Romilly  into  professional  and 
public  life,  we  must  look  again  on  the  charming 
domestic  pictures  which  embellish  the  early  por- 
tion of  his  narrative  :— 

Upon  receiving  so  large  an  accession  to  his  fortune  my 
father  removed  out  of  his  country  lodgings  into  a  house, 
still  however  at  Marylebone;  though,  by  the  increase  of 
the  new  buildings,  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  country,  and 
was  merely  the  outskirts  uf  London.  There  our  whole 
family  now  resided  throughout  the  year,  what  had  been 
our  town-house  being  appropriated  entirely  to  business. 
Our  new  house  was  in  High  Street,  and,  (o  judge  from  its 
external  appearance,  its  narrow  form,  its  two  small  win- 
dows on  a  floor,  and  the  little  square  piece  of  ground  be. 
hind  it,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  garden, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  very  scanty  and  very 
homely,  indeed,  must  have  been  this  our  comparative 
opulence  and  luxury.  But  those  who  had  mingled  in 
our  family,  and  had  hearts  to  feel  in  what  real  happi- 
ness consists,  would  havs  formed  a  very  different  judg- 
ment. They  would  have  found  a  lively,  youthful,  and 
accomplished  society,  blest  with  every  .enjoyment  that  an 
endearing  home  can  afford;  a  societyunited  by  similarity 
of  tastes,  dispositions  and  affections,  as  well  as  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  blood.  They  would  have  admired  our 
lively,  varied,  and  innocent  pleasures;  our  summer  rides 
and  walks  in  the  cheerful  country,  which  was  close  to 
us ;  our  winter  erening  occupations  of  drawing,  while 
one  of  us  read  aloud  some  interesting  book,  or  the  eldest 
of  my  cousins  played  and  sung  to  us  with  exquisite  taste 
and  expression ;  the  little  banquets  with  which  we  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  my  father's  wedding,  and  of  the 
birth  of  every  member  of  our  happy  society;  and  the 
dances  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  smailness  of  our  rooms, 
we  were  frequently  indulged.  I  cannot  recollect  the 
days,  happily  I  may  say  the  years,  which  thus  passed 
away,  without  the  most  lively  emotion.  I  love  to  trans 
port  myself  in  idea  into  our  little  parlour  with  its  green 
paper,  and  the  beautiful  prints  of  Vivares,  Bartolozzi, 
and  Strange,  from  the  picturesof  Claude,  Caracci,  Raphael, 
and  Corregio,  with  which  its  walls  were  elegantly 
adorned ;  and  to  call  again  to  mind  the  familiar  and 
affectionate  society  of  yonng  and  old  intermixed,  which 
was  gathered  round  the  fire ;  and  even  the  Italian  grey- 
hound, the  cat,  and  the  spaniel,  which  lay  in  perfect  har- 
mony basking  before  it.  I  delight  to  see  the  door  open, 
that  I  may  recognise  the  friendly  coiinteoancee  ef  the 
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Mrruit%  ani,  above  lU,  of  th*  old  hutki  to  whom  w« 
wen  »U  endeand,  bccana*  it  WM  whiU  iha  attmdad  mjr 
mothw  that  bar  health  had  ao  much  improred. 

Romilly's  first  connexion  with  the  law  took 
place  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  Six  Clerka  of 
Chancery,  to  vbom  he  was  articled  for  five  years. 
His  master  acted  also  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery. 
The  business  of  the  apprentice  left  him  a  good 
deal  of  leisure,  which  he'still  devoted  to  read- 
ing and  composition;  and  he  had  already  re* 
solved  that  he  should  merely  live  by  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  attain  fame  by  literature. 
In  poetry,  or  rather  rhyme,  by  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  luckily  wrote  himself  out ;  or,  as  he  says, 
had  "  the  sense  and  good  taste  to  wean  himself 
from  the  habit  of  versirying;"  though  he  still 
hoped— and  a  most  useful  and  stiaralatiiig  hope 
it  must  have  been— to  become  a  twry  diatio-' 
gnished  author.  He,  accordingly,  exercised  him. 
self  in  prose  composition,  by  translating  into 
English  the  finest  models  the  Latin  tongue  af- 
fords ;  and  he  diligently  read  and  studied  the 
best  English  writers.  About  this  time,  Romilly 
formed  a  friendship,  which  had  the  happiest  inflo. 
ence  on  his  character  and  prospecta.  In  the  Rev. 
Mr  Roget,  his  future  brother-in-law,  he  found  one 
who,  by  age,  education,  judgment,  and  the  warm- 
est sympathy,  waa  eminently  fitted  to  be  his 
guide.  This  gentleman,  a  native  of  Geneva,  had 
lately  come  to  London,  and  been  elected  the  paa< 
tor  of  that  French  chapel  which  the  Romilly 
family  attended.  This  desolate-looking  chapel, 
with  its  thin  congregation  of  old  women,  and 
monotonous  foreign  preaeher,  bad  been  among 
the  calamities  or  bugbears  of  Romilly's  boyhood ; 
and  we  believe  that,  in  adverting  to  them,  and 
their  effect  upon  himself,  he  gives  a  very  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  way  in  which  dull,  cold,  doc- 
trinal discourses  are  listened  to  by  the  young. 
He  says : — 

In  tmth,  I  did  not  even  attempt  to  attend  to  them ; 
my  mind  wai  wanderinf  to  other  antjeete,  and  diiporting 
itielf  in  much  gayer  acenea  than  thoae  before  me,  and 
little  of  rellcion  waa  mixed  in  my  reveriea. 

On  Roget's  election,  a  neat  and  cheerful  small 
chapel  was  built ;  but  the  difference  between  the 
preachers  was  even  greater  than  between  the 
new  and  dd  edifices. 

We  heard,  <h>m  Rofet,  awmona  oompoeed  with  taatc 
and  eloquence,  and  delivered  with  great  propriety  and 
animation.  He  waa,  indeed,  poiaened  of  the  genuine 
aonreea  of  eloquence ;  an  ardent  mind,  a  rich  imagina- 
tion, and  exquisite  seniibility.  Immediately  upon  hia 
arrival  in  Ebgland,  he  became  acquainted  with  our 
family,  and  that  acquaintance  loon  grew  Into  rtry  great 
intimacy  with  na  alU  He  took  pleaiure  in  talking  with 
me  about  my  atudiea ;  uMd  to  give  me  great  encourage 
ment  to  penevere  in  them;  and  often  pronounced  of  the 
talenta,  which  he  luppoaed  me  to  poaaeai,  predictions  that 
have  never  been  fulAUed,  but  which,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  prophecies  of  another  kind,  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  bring  about  their  own  accomplishment. 

Roget  was  an  admirer  of  ttie  writings  of  his  country- 
man Rouaaaau,  and  he  made  me  acquainted  with  them. 
With  what  astonishment  and  delight  did  I  first  read 
them  t  I  seemed  transported  into  a  new  world.  His 
seducing  eloquence  ao  captivated  my  reason,  that  I  was 
blind  to  all  his  errors.  I  imbibed  all  hia  doctrines, 
adopted  all  his  opinions,  and  embraced  his  system  of 
morality  with  the  fervour  of  a  convert  to  some  new  re- 
ligion.   That  entbntiMn  has  long  since  evaporated  { 


and  though  I  am  not  even  now  so  sold  and  taaensiUe  as 
to  be  able  under  any  circumstances  to  read  hia  writings 
with  an  even  and  langtiid  pulse,  and  nnmolstcned  eyes, 
yet  I  am  never  tempted  to  exclaim,  Hah  eum  Platan* 
erran,  quim  earn  aHit  Mrs  tmUre, — a  motto  which  I 
once  seriously  inscribed  In  the  lint  page  of  EmUe.  Bat 
though  the  writings  of  Roossean  eonteln  many  errors  oa 
the  moat  important  anbjeeta,  they  may  yet  be  read  with 
great  advantage.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  writer  so  capable 
of  inspiring  a  young  mind  with  an  ardent  love  of  vlrtne, 
a  fixed  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  contempt  Ibr  all  Ailse 
glory,  at  Rousssan ;  and  I  ascribe,  in  a  great  degree,  te 
the  Irrational  admiration  of  liim,^whkh  I  one*  entw^ 
taioed,  those  dispositions  of  mind,  from  which  I  have  de- 
lired  my  greatest  happineas  throughout  lite 

In  our  ^mily,  Roget  found  a  society  well  soiled  to  his 
taster  His  visits  to  ns  became  ft«qneot ;  bis  conwiaatten 
was  aneommonly  Intersetiag,  and  he  bad  soon  teeimd 
the  friendship  of  us  aU.  My  sister  he  laspind  with 
wanuCT  sentiments  than  thote  ef  frieodablp.  On  his 
part,  he  was  by  no  means  insendble  to  her  maiiis,  but  he 
forbore  for  some  time  to  ollbr  his  addresses  to  her.  He 
had  no  property  but  the  very  moderate  income  which  his 
cHtarch  allbrded  him;  my  rister's  fortune^  though  not 
large  la  itself,  was  comparatively  large,  and  her  expeeta- 
tiont  were  supposed  to  be  much  greater,  for  my  &ther, 
fitim  his  assidoity,  the  long  time  be  had  been  la  bosfaiea*, 
his  extensive  deaUngs,  and  hit  moderate  expenses^  waa  r^ 
pntad  to  be  pesassstd  of  gnat  wealth.  Roft^a  intiBato 
frienda  endeavoured  to  diasnade  him  from  making  a  pro- 
posal, which,  they  said,  they  foreaaw  would  be  nnfovoor- 
ably  received;  they  were,  however,  aa  much  mistaken 
with  reject  to  my  father's  ditpoeition  as  with  respect  to 
his  fortona.  Upon  the  first  mention  of  Roget's  addresses^ 
my  father  declared,  that,  if  they  had  my  sister's  approba- 
tion, they  had  his ;  he  had  long  before  resalvsd  never  to 
resist,  or  even  to  check,  his  daughter's  inclinations.  With 
respect  to  Roget,  however,  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  my 
father  was  merely  not  to  oppose;  he  could  not  but  approve 
a  marriage  so  well  caicolated  to  render  a  beloved  child 
iiappy ;  and  it  was,  soon  afterwards,  sotsmnized  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  our  family. 

There  was  one  person,  indeed,  who,  though  not  of  onr 
family  by  blood,  was  from  long  intimacy  and  mntnal 
aflection  considered  almost  at  a  part  of  it,  to  wliom  this 
event  gave  at  mnch  pain  aa  it  did  satisfaction  to  all  the 
rest. 

To  the  romantic  and  melancholy  love  epiaoda 
alluded  to,  we  cannot  advert,  The  nnien  at  hia 
sister  with  Roget  brought  a  great  aoeearion  of 
happiness  to  Romilly.  His  affectionate  remlnla- 
eenoes  describe  the  period  which  followed  thia 
marriage  as  one  of  pure  unmixed  happiness.  Ha 
says: — 

I  bad  always  loved  her  with  tkt  tendercst  aftetloa.  I 
had  eonoeived  for  Roget  the  einceieetfritBdahip,  and  their 
union  inereaaed  and  Miliveoad  theae  sentiments.  I  pssatd 
most  of  my  leisure  honrs  with  then,  ei^oyiag  the  small 
but  well^eleeted  society  which  frequented  their  hvmm, 
and  e^joytag  stiU  moee  their  ooavsrsatlsa  when  ahma> 

I  shall  never  foirget  the  eharmaef  our  little  fkvgal  tap. 
pers^  at  which  none  bntns  three  were  pneMt;  but  wheia 
we  never  were  at  a  loos  for  topics  Aat  want  ta  tha  hearts 
of  all  ef  ns  I  where  eaah  spoke  withont  tfie  ttast  rsttrva^ 
nay,  where  each  thonght  atond,  and  waa  net  only  hsppy 
in  himttl^  but  happy  froaa  the  kappiatas  ef  thoae  aaast 
dear  to  hiin.  Onr  happineetk  indeed,  waa  snA  that  It 
eoaM  hardly  be  ineraasfd;  bn^  if  not  tncrsased,  we  salgtt, 
at  least,  reckon  npon  its  dnratlan  i  the  aonreea  of  Mtr 
Moment  were  in  onrtelves^  aot  dspeodaat  tspoB  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  aad  nal  tnb|eet  to  the  tyranny  of  opiaioB. 
We  were  young;  myself,  indeed,  but  just  of  agot  aiiA 
many  years,  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  purest  friandaUp 
and  affection,  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  ua.  Vain,  ham-- 
ever,  were  thete  expectations!  our  bappinett  wt*  aa 
transient  aa  it  was  pure. 
This  beautiful  paragraph  closes  the  first  ]Wr-> 
\  tion  of  the  narrative,  which  waa  not  renaied 
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l)>r  MventeM  yean ;  by  irbioh  time  Sir  Samnel 
WM  well  sdvanced  in  life,  and  had  long  been  the 
bappiest  of  husband*  and  fathers.  It,  however, 
sntte  us  better,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  follow  the 
netural  course  of  eveate. 

By  the  Judicious  encouragement  of  Mr  Roget, 
who  had  conceived  those  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  intellect  and  talents  of  his  young  relative, 
which  the  future  so  amply  justified,  Romilly  was 
■ow  led  to  look  to  the  higher  walks  of  bis  pro- 
fsssion,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered 
tiie  Society  of  Gray's  Inn.  His  legal  studies 
were  judiciously  pursued ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
beoi  the  singular  felicity  of  his  life,  to  have  come 
into  Intimate  eontaet  only  with  the  worthy,  the 
wise,  and  the  kind.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
with  an  assiduity  which  injured  his  health,  his 
mind  became  harassed  by  anxiety  for  his  tuter 
and  her  husband. 

The  bappinen  titj  enjoyed  upon  their  mtrriafs  ihM 
as  pun,  and  ai  complete,  aa  li  erer  the  portion  of  human 
bebig*  }  but  it  wai  of  rerj  ghort  daration.  They  wtn 
tleaasd  with  one  sweet  child  to  inerease  that  happlnea  ; 
feat  not  lonir  after  the  joyfnl  event  of  his  birth,  in  the 
sprfnf  of  1770,  SKd  jost  when  I  had  projeetKl  to  pass  the 
approaching  summer  with  them  in  a  lodging  they  liad 
taken  at  Pulham,  and  when  we  had  begun  to  carry  our 
pnject  into  execution,  Roget  was  seized  with  an  inflamma- 
tion at  the  Inngs,  attended  with  a  violent  spitting  of  blood, 
and  wHk  other  symptoms  to  alarming,  that  his  life  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  moet  imminent  danger.  As  the  only 
thanes  of  saving  him,  Ills  physician  recommended  that  he 
should  be  remored  to  hi*  native  air;  and  h«^  soon  after- 
ward%  set  out  for  Qeneva. 

Mr  Roget  had  a  partial  recovery,  and,  though 
never  able  to  return  to  England,  he  lived  for  a 
year  or  two,  daring  which  period  Romilly  visited 
Urn  and  Mrs  Roget,  at  Lausanne,  partly  for  the 
recovery  of  his  own  health,  which  was  now  seri- 
onely  deranged,  but  chiefly  to  convey  an  infant 
nepbew,  who  had  l>een  l^t  in  London,  to  his 
parante.  On  this  his  first  visit  to  the  Continent, 
Bomilly,  during  a  short  residence  at  Geneva, 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dumont, 
afierwarda  the  friend  of  Miral>eaa  and  of  Ben> 
tluun.  Te  both  of  these  distingnished  persons 
Damont  must  have  been  introduced  by  Romilly. 
It  is  delightful  to  trace  this  life-long  virtuous 
friendship  to  its  pure  source. 

Duiaf  this  resideBe*  at  Geneva,  I  formed  a  friendship 
with  a  yvnof  man  alMmt  my  own  age,  of  the  name  of 
Pomeat)  who  was  then  stndying  tot  the  ebnrah,  and 
was  soesi  after  admitted  one  of  in  miaisten.  Baget, 
wtm  bad  bem  long  as^oaiated  with  hia^  had  spoken  to 
each  ef  M  in  such  favourable  term*  of  tile  other,  that  wc 
wen  desirous  of  becoming  friends  bafere  we  had  met; 
aad  a  persaoal  acquaintance,  isBproved  by  a  little  toor 
we  Bsida  together  to  the  glaeiera  of  Savoy,  and  nnmd  the 
hilu  «f  eeoeva  by  the  TIte  Noin,  Martigny,  Bex,  and 
Vefty,  was  saoa  matured  Into  a  very  intimate  and  Arm 
fliwidship,  which  remains  to  this  day,  incieased  and 
alisii|lhiiiisi  by  Ibe  namber  of  yean  daring  which  it  has 
L  His  vigorous  aDdarstamdingi  his  ntenaivs  kavw- 
,  and  hk  spleaiid  elaqaaacs,  qaalifed  Urn  «•  hava 
I  the  newest  part  in  paUUUfe;  wUle  the  tarilliaDcy 
«f  hiawit,  the  efaeerfolneesef  his  hnnMrar,  and  tlie  charms 
•f  Us  eoDversation,  haye  n^ads  hia  the  delight  of  every 
private  society  in  which  he  has  lived :  bat  his  most  valu- 
iHa-fe^UtiM  are  hie  strict  integrity,  bis  zeal  to  serve 
tkoaa  when  he  is  attached  to,  and  his  most  aflectionaia 

TUa  waa  written  nearly  thirty  years  after  the 


acquaintance  of  Romilly  and  Pumont 
menoed.  Romilly  returned  from  Switserlaadi 
through  France,  and  spent  some  time  in  Patie, 
where  he  chanced  to  be  during  the  rejoicings  for 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  in  1781.  In  a  few  short 
years  he  saw  in  Paris  very  different  sights.  At 
this  time  Romilly  met,  among  other  remarkabl* 
men,  D'Alembert  and  Diderot.  His  judgment 
upon  the  true  merits  of  the  feud  between  the 
latter  and  Rousseau,  is  favourable  to  the  eitiaol 
of  Geneva,  and  apparently  just. 

Symptoms  of  the  Revolution  were  already  vM' 
ble  to  the  far-seeing.  D'Alembert,  though  mote 
oantions  than  Diderot,  pointed  out  the  offset 
which  philosophy  had  produced,  in  his  own  time» 
upon  tiie  minds  of  the  peopled  Formerly  tlM 
birth  of  a  Dauphin  had  made  the  nation  drunk 
with  joy.  "  Now,  they  regarded  with  great  iB» 
difference  the  birth  of  another  master."  Thia' 
indifference,  however,  had  no  place  when  the 
son  of  Napoleon  was  bom ;  and  the  birth  ef  tlM 
Duke  ot  Bourdeaux  agdn  intoxicated  onr  fleU* 
neighbours. 

In  1783,  Romilly  was  called  to  the  bar;  tad 
he  gave  up  his  first  drcuit  to  conduct  Ua 
widowed  sister  and  her  two  orphan  ohildreB 
back  to  England.  He  went  this  time  to  Lati- 
sanne  by  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  highly  valued 
and  accomplished  friend,  a  young  barrister, 
named  Bayaes,  whose  premature  death,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  Romilly  and  Wilberforee  deep' 
ly  regretted  as  a  public  loss.  In  Paris,  Romilly 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  several  persona 
worthy  of  being  known,  and,  in  partienlar,  with, 
one  amiable  family,  with  some  of  the  memben  of 
which  he  continued  to  correspond  down  to  tlMI 
close  of  his  life.  The  letters  of  the  mother  and' 
daughter  of  this  family,  written  during  the  hora 
rors  of  the  Revolution,  and  Remilly's  repliea, 
are,  next  to  his  correspondence  with  Mirabeaa, 
and  his  confidential  letters  to  his  brother-in-law 
Roget,  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  work.  On  this  second  visit  to  Paris,  on  the 
route  to  his  sister,  Romilly  saw  Franklin,  to  whoaa 
his  friend  fiaynes  had  a  letter  ef  introdaetion. 

Dr  Franklin  waa  indnlgent  enough  to  eenvers*  a 
good  deal  wiUi  us,  wliem  lie  observed  to  be  yanng  raaa 
very  dasinnis  of  improving  by  hi*  converaatioo.  Of  all 
the  celebrated  persons  whom,  in  my  lift,  I  have  ehaneed 
to  see,  Dr  FianlcliD,  both  ftvm  bis  appearance  and  hi*  eoa< 
veraation,  ssemcd  to  me  the  most  remarkabUi  His  vener* 
able  patriarclial  appearance,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner 
and  language,  and  the  novelty  of  his  observations,  at 
least  the  noveltyof  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  me 
with  an  opinion  of  him  as  of  one  of  the  most  extraordiiw 
ary  men  that  ever  existed.  The  American  CoAstitatioas 
were  then  very  recently  published.  I  ramember  Us 
reading  as  some  passages  oat  of  them,  and  exprssiing 
some  surprise  that  the  French  government  had  permitted 
the  publication  of  them  in  Prance.  They  certainly  pro' 
duoed  a  very  great  Hnaatias  in  farl*,  the  eikets  of  wUch 
war*  probably  felt  many  years  aftarwardsL  IMderot  iras 
at  this  time  dead ;  and  D'Alembert  was  ia  so  iiiflrm  a 
state  that  I  thought  he  would  gladly  enough  dispans* 
with  a  visit  from  me. 

Sir  Samuel  does  not  detail  the  slow  and  gra> 

dual  but  steady  steps,  by  which,  without  con. 

nexions  or  patrons,  he  crept  into  profeesioBal 

I  employaeat,  which,  we  believe,  has  aerer  bees. 
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in  poiat  of  Amolnment,  surpaaeed  at  the  bar. 
Hia  first  yean  were  occupied  chiefly  in  drawing 
pleadings ;  and  he  had  not,  for  a  long  while,  occa- 
sion to  open  his  month  in  Conrt.  On  the  Mid- 
land Circuit,  which  he  chose — every  circnit  being 
alike  indifferent  to  a  friendless  lawyer,  without 
connexions  on  any  circoit— because  it  possessed 
no  gpreat  talent  to  eclipse  any  young  aspirant, 
he  found  Perceval,  and  Sutton,  afterwards  Lord 
Manners  and  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  a  num- 
ber more,  who  do  not  particularly  deserve  no- 
tice, though  two  legal  portraits  are  well  worthy 
«f  preservation.  The  latter  is  a  genuine  John 
Bull— an. admirable  unique.  Next  [to  Sergeant 
Hill  in  rank. 

Bat  fiir  befbra  him  in  boiineaa,  and,  indeed,  com- 
pletely  at  the  head  of  the  circuit,  itood  •  *  *  •  | 
Who,  without  talents,  without  learning',  without  any 
one  qnaliflcation  for  his  profcKlon,  had,  by  the  mere 
iHandehl]),  or  rather  companionihip,  of  Mr  Joitice 
*  *  *,  obtained  the  favonr  of  a  aillc  gown;  and 
tif  a  forward  manner,  and  the  abaence  of  eommand- 
ing  abilities  in  othens,  had  ((ot  to  be  employed  in  almoit 
every  canie.  The  merits  of  a  hone  he  imdentood  per. 
ftctly  well ;  and  when  in  theee,  as  lometimes  happened, 
consisted  Uie  merits  of  a  caie,  he  acqoitted  himself 
admirably;  bat  in  other  eaies  nothing  could  I>e  more  in- 
judidons  than  idM  conduct.  In  spite,  however,  of  hii 
defects,  and  notwithstanding  the  obvioas  e&cts  of  his 
mismanagement,  he  continued  for  many  yean,  while  I 
was  upon  the  circuit,  in  poeseesion  of  a  very  large  por. 
tion  of  business.  .  .  ' .  .  At  difibcent  places  we  had 
prorindal  counsel,  who  joined  us.  The  moit  remarkable 
of  these  was  Old  Wheler,  (ro  we  always  called  him,)  who 
lived  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Coventry  ;  an  honejt,  sen- 
sible^ ftanh,  good-natured,  talkative  old  lawyer.  He  had 
been  upon  the  circuit  forty  years  when  I  first  joined  it, 
and  was  attending  the  assizes  at  the  time  of  the  rabellion 
«f  1746.  It  was  some  years  later,  and  when  I  attended 
the  Coventry  and  Warwidi  Quarter  Seedons,.that  I  ht- 
eame  very  intimate  with  this  cheerful,  open-hearted,  kind 
old  man ;  but  I  was  lo  much  delighted  with  his  conveisa- 
tion  and  society,  that  I  cannot,  upon  the  first  mention  of 
the  lawyeis  whom  I  found  upon  the  circuit,  refuse  my- 
sdf  the  pleasure  of  speaking  of  him.  He  had  read  no- 
thing but  law,  he  had  lived  only  among  lawyers,  and  all 
the  pleasant  stories  he  had  to  tell  H-ere  of  the  lawyeis 
whom  he  remembered  in  hiB  youth.  His  stories,  indeed, 
were  repeated  by  him  again  and  again ;  but  they  were 
told  with  such  good  humour,  snd  had  so  much  intrinsic 
merit,  that  I  always  •  listened  to  them  with  pleasurew 
Among  some  peculiarities  which  he  had,  was  a  very 
great  dislike  to  parsons  and  to  noblemen.  He  often  re- 
marked, that  it  would  hare  given  him  the  greatest  joy  if 
kis  daughter  and  his  only  child  had  married  a  lawyer ; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  (a  singular  one,  undoubted- 
ly, but  such  it  appeared  to  him)  of  seeing,  before  he  died, 
Vm  two  grandsons  the  presumptive  heirs  of  two  difierent 
peerages^ 

.  Sir  Samuel  relates  an  amiable  and  charaoter- 
iatic  trait  of  his  early  professional  life,  which 
proves  that,  with  a  natural  delicacy  and  sensi. 
tiveness  bordering  on  timidity,  he  was  far  from 
deficient  in  dvil  courage,  where  virtue  demanded 
its  exertion.  What  so  formidable  to  a  young 
lawyer,  and  one  of  the  plebeian  order  too,  who 
had  his  way  to  make,  as  ridicule  ?  Yet  this  he 
braved,  and  we  shall  give  the  exemplary  story 
in  his  own  words:— 

When  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  it  became  neceoary  for 
me  to  have  a  servant,  one  who  should  be  always  in  cham- 
bers to  reoelTe  brieft,  cases,  and  instructions  for  plead- 
inga^  if  any  should  chance  to  be  brought  for  me,  and  who 
ihonld  attend  me  upon  the  dicuit,  in  tbe  Tsrioos  «iiarao> 


tersof  clerk,  valet,  and  groom.  It  was  a  singular  choies 
that  I  made  of  a  man  to  serve  me  in  these  capacities.  I 
have  mentioned,  I  think,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  a 
female  servant,  to  whom  the  care  of  myself  my  brother, 
and  my  sister  was  entrusted,  one  Mary  Evans,  as  simple- 
hearted,  honest,  and  afbctionate  a  creature  as  ever  ex- 
isted. Before  she  left  my  fiitber's  house,  she  had  become 
strongly  infected  with  Methodism;  and,  not  long  after 
she  left  it,  she  married  a  pious  journeyman  shoemaker,  of 
the  name  of  Bickers,  as  fervent  a  Methodist  as  henelf. 
The  poor  man  began  to  grow  infirm ;  he  had  became  in- 
capable of  working  assiduously  at  his  trade,  and  conae. 
quently  incapable  of  supporting  himself,  and  of  support- 
ing her.  I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  teeing  a  woman, 
whom  in  my  infancy  I  had  revered  almost  as  a  mother, 
and  who  had  loved  me  as  her  son,  reduced  to  distress ; 
and  I  could  not  afibrd  to  maintain  her  husband  and  to 
pay  the  wages  of  a  servant  besides.  I  determined,  thoe- 
fore,  unpromidng'as  the  project  seemed,  to  try  whether  I 
could  not  make  diift  with  him  as  a  servant.  I  certainly 
sufifered,  during  several  years,  for  my  good  nature^  He 
could  ride,  and  he  could  stand  behind  my  chair  at  din- 
ner, but  this  was  almost  all  that  he  could  do;  andthongli 
I  sometimes  employed  him  to  copy  papers  for  me^  be 
wrote  very  ill,  and  made  a  thousand  fiiolts  of  spelling. 
The  want  of  proper  attendance,  however,  was  far  leas 
disagneabls  to  me  tlian  the  jokes  wliich  he  excited  on 
the  circuit.  His  appearance  was  singular  and  puritan- 
ical; and  the  first  day  he  was  seen  on  tbe  circuit,  he  was 
named  by  the  young  men  upon  it,  "  the  Quaker,"  an  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  was  always  afterwards  known. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  familiarity 
whidi  existed  amongst  the  young  men  who  wmt  the 
circuit,  of  the  strong  disposition  to  tium  things  into  ridi- 
cule which  prevailed,  and  how  very  formidable  that  ridi- 
cule was.  To  all  his  defects,  Bickers  added  that  of  som^ 
times  getting  drunk ;  and  he  has  often  made  me  pass 
very  unplesaant  houra  under  the  apprebensiou  that,  half 
elevated  with  liquor,  and  half  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
Methodism  which  poaaessed  him,  he  would  say  or  do 
aomething  which  would  aflbrd  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
mirth  to  the  whole  circuit.  All  this,  however,  I  sub. 
mitted  to,  from  the  motives  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned ;  and,  in  spite  of  hia  increasing  defects  and  infir- 
mities^ and  notwitbatanding  the  disagreeable  bouis  which 
he  made  me  pass,  he  continued  my  aervant  till  the  day 
of  hia  death,  (a  period,  I  think,  of  about  seven  years,) 
though  I  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  take  a  temporary  ssiv 
vant  to  attend  me  on  the  drcnits.  With  all  his  defects, 
he  had  gome  excellent  qualities.  He  knew  that  it  could 
not  be  for  the  services  he  rendered  me  that  I  continued 
him  in  my  service,  and  he  was  all  gratitude  for  my  Idnd- 
ness.  In  every  way  that  it  was  possible  for  him  he 
showed  hia  zeal  and  his  attachment  to  me;  and  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  eamestneas  with  wUch  he  ooct  ven- 
tured to  offer  me  his  advice  upon  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  matter  of  no  small  moment.  I  had,  sometimes^ 
employed  him  to  copy  papers  wliich  I  had  amused  myself 
witit  writing,  upon  abases  existing  in  the  admlnistratioa 
of  jiutice,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  certain  reforms. 
He  luid  seen,  with  great  regret,  the  llttie  progress  I  had 
made  in  my  proftssion,  and  particularly  upon  the  cir> 
enit,  and  had  observed  thoae  whom  he  thought  much  my 
iniMors  in  talents  fiir  before  me  in  bnslneaa ;  sad,  put- 
ting  these  mattera  together  in  hia  head,  he  entertained  no 
doubt  that  he  had,  at  last,  discovered  the  cauae  of  what 
had  long  puzzled  him.  The  buaineaa  of  a  barrlater  de- 
pends on  the  good  (q>inion  of  attorneys;  and  attorneys 
never  could  thbik  well  of  any  man  who  was  troubling 
his  hesd  shout  reforming  abuses,  when  he  ought  to  bo 
profiting  by  them.  All  tiiis  he,  one  day,  todc  Oe  liberty 
of  presenting  to  me  with  very  great  humility.  I  endea- 
voured to  calm  hia  apprehenaions,  and  told  him  that  vriiat 
I  wrota  was  seen  only  by  himself  and  by  me  ;  but  thil^ 
no  doubt,  did  not  satisfy  him. 

Young  counsel,  without  friends,  had  then,  «■ 
now,  but  one  way  of  obtaining  employment,  and 
it  was  one  which  Romilly  was  quite  unfitted  t» 
practise. 
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It  b  to  ftin  an  le^iuintanee  with  the  attorne;!  at  the 
fiftnat  aai(e4oinia,  to  ahew  them  great  ciTility,  to 
jK/  Ileal  great  oomt,  and  to  affect  befoie  them  a  dUplay 
•f  wit,  Imowledfe,  and  parti.  But  he  who  disdaini 
neb  unworthj  meant  may,  if  he  do  not  attend  the  Qoar- 
ttr  liMlniii.  pan  hii  whole  lifis  in  travelling  round  the 
drtait,  and  in  daily  attendancta  in  court,  without  ob- 
trialag  a  ilngle  brie£  When  a  man  Ant  makea  hii  ap- 
ptanaee  in  conrt,  no  attorney  ii  diqmeed  to  try  the  ez- 
foiiMBt  whether  he  hai  any  talents;  and  when  a  man'i 
bee  hu  become  &miliar  by  hii  having  been  long  a  illent 
^(dator  ef  the  buiineea  done  by  othen,  hii  not  being 
eafleytd  ii  nppoeed  to  proceed  firom  hii  incapacity,  and 
■  ihaie  oantidered  ai  sufficient  eridence  that  he  muit 
km  been  tried  and  rejected.  It  wai  an  obeerration,  in> 
tad,  which  I  heard  Mr  Joatica  Heath  make,  "  that  there 
VM  aa  me  in  going  a  drcuit  without  attendiDgaeaiioiu.'' 

Baoiilly  aet«d  on  this  hint,  and  fixed  on  War- 
wick, where  he  attended  geseions  for  many  years. 
We  have  lately  witnessed  the  trials  of  Chartists, 
sod  rioteis  assuming  the  name  of  Chartists,  at 
Varwiek,  and  seen  their  privations  in  prison,  and 
tke  tererity  of  their  treatment,  at  least  as  com. 
p«r«d  with  the  Birmingham  rioters  of  1791,  who 
vers  guilty  of  much  worse  outrages,  and  those 
iMMwed  and  protracted;  But  the  Mob  of  that 
fsriod  was  a  "  loyal  and  well-affected"  if  furious 
lad  ignorant  rabble.  Their  rallying  cry  was — 
"  No  philosophers  ;'  "  Church  and  King  for 
erer ;"  and  "  Down  with  the  Presbyterians ;"  and 
sit  Universal  Suffrage.  The  Bishop  of  Exe- 
l«r  eoold  not  have  withheld  his  pastoral  benedic- 
tkm  from  men  so  well  disposed  to  the  Church  as 
tlie  bmtal  rioters  of  1791.  But  the  cream  of 
tkt  mstter  is  contained  in  Romilly's  statement. 


It  ii  vary  liognlar  that  all  the  penona  who  have 
■fctd  frnn  the  outrages  of  the  rioters,  were  persons 
renkahrly  distingnished  for  their  benerolence  and 
daiity,  and  who  had  moat  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
if  Binaiagbam  by  their  industry.  But  all  their  virtues 
■et  tl  so  avail  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  had  been  de- 
Med,  by  those  who  are  very  improperly  called  their 
■sfcriNB,  mto  a  belief  that  they  intended  to  overturn  the 
■ml  and  ecclaalastlcal  constitntian  of  the  country.  I  do 
M  ny  this  fivm  conjecture,  for  I  am  just  returned  from 
KnuBiham,  wliere  I  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  par> 
■icalariy  into  the  causes  and  drcumitanees  of  the  riots ; 
>ad  1  imperfeMly  convinced  that  the  persons  who  were 
tbmst  active  ia  destroying  and  burning  the  cliapels 
lad  hoBMa,  are  not  by  any  means  the  moit  oriminal,  . 
•  •  ■  The  persona  tried  were  all  men  in  low  situations 
</  tk,  and  no  discovery  of  any  importance  came  ont  on 
■T  af  ihe  trials.  Twelve  men  wen  tried,  and  only  four 
vmeaaviclsd.  .  .  .  Six  wars  acquitted,  althoafh 
tttefUsMS  sgainst  them  was  so  strong,  that  no  rational 
hiag  cenid  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  thdr  guilt 
Tveaflkeae  aiz,  Rice  and  Whitehead,  acted  u  the  ring- 
Itadoi  of  the  rioters,  and  Rice  had  been  twice  tried  at 
WwMHar  aad  twice  acquitted,  though  his  guilt  waa 
lasnd  ksyoad  all  doubt.  If  these  two  men  had  been 
OBviclad,  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  have  made  a  dia- 
<*my  of  ttieir  employers ;  and  for  tlUs  reason  it  is  sup> 
P<sed  tbat  the  gendemen,  who  have.chriatened  themaelvee 
Aa  iUeads  af  Chnrch  and  King,  were  particularly  anxious 
Ik  tkiir  acfuittal.  They  were  indeed  anzioua  <br  the 
Kfiittal  of  all  of  them  ;  aad  a  private  subscription  was 
■aia  fcr  the  pnrpoae  of  affording  the  rioters  all  the  legal 
■■'■aae*  they  coold  have;  Two  counsel  and  an  attor- 
■•fwaneiaployedfer  each  of  them,  and  three  connael 
■ntared  far  the  only  prisoner  who  could  aflbid  to  retain 
•Masai  ftr  Uaiaelf ;  for  the  friends  of  Chnrch  and  King 
BMadad  their  genanaity  indiacriminately  to  all  who  had 
^*«d*elr  Uvea  In  so  good  a  cause.  The  aisistances 
'aweva^  which  their  counsel  could  affirrd  the  prisoners 
,  when  csnpand  with  that  which  they 


derived  ttom  the  absurdity  of  the  leading  connsel  for  the 
crown,  the  very  extraordinary  incapacity  of  the  judge, 
and  the  moat  profligate  partiality  in  the  jury.  The 
counsel  for  the  crown  iiegan,  in  opening  the  bat  proaecn> 
tion,  by  telling  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  was  to  he  con. 
sidered  as  an  object  of  commiseration,  and  that  he  acted 
under  a  delusion  and  a  species  of  madoess,  and  he  repre* 
sented  his  caae  as  that  of  a  man  who,  though  mistaken, 
was  sincere  in  his  opinions ;  and  all  this  of  a  fellow  who 
was  a  notorious  thief,  and  had  been  tried  several  times 

before  at  Warwick  for  robberies. 

The  judge,  who  has,  and  not  undeservedly,  tha  rhaik 
acter  of  being  the  very  worst  upon  the  bench,  who  is 
totally  igaotsnt  of  law,  and  who  Is  incapable  of  stating 
facts  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  jury,  summed  up 
several  of  the  plainest  cases  for  conviction,  in  the  only 
way  that  could  give  the  jury  a  pretence  for  acquittal.  In 
one  case,  after  atating  the  facts  as  strongly  as  As  could  to 
the  jury,  and  telling  them  that  they  were  proved  by  four 
witneases,  the  veradty  of  whom  was  entirely  nnimpeached, 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  all  of  whom  moat 
be  peijored  and  must  intend  wrongfully  to  take  away 
the  Ilfo  of  their  neighbour  if  he  was  innocent,  he  con> 
dnded  with  telling  them,  that  whichever  way  they  found 
their  verdict  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  him.  Two 
of  tiie.  men  who  destroyed  Dr  Priestley's  house  were  coiu 
victed ;  and  as  the  evidence  against  them  was  not  at  all 
stronger  tlian  what  was  given  against  several  of  those  who 
were  acquitted,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  bat  to  a 
speech  which  waa  made  by  Mr  Coke,  another  of  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  on  opening  the  prosecution,  in 
which  he  represented  to  the  jury  the  scandal  which  their 
conduct  in  acquitting  men  accused  of  such  offences,  oon> 
trary  to  the  plainest  evidence,  would  bring  on  themselves 
and  on  the  country.  The  jury,  who,  being  most  of  them 
men  of  property  in  Birmingham,  conceived  themselves  to 
be  gentlemen,  and  who  thonght  they  might  give  folse 
judgments  and  commit  perjury  without  any  reproach  to 
their  reputation,  but  that  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  told  of 
what  they  had  done  without  resenting  it  would  bring  an 
indelible  stain  on  their  honour,  imme^ately  took  fire  and 
complained  to  the  judge ;  and  afterwards  one  of  them 
told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  thonght  they  were  Iwund, 
as  gentlemen,  to  insist  on  Mr  Coke's  making  them  satis* 
betion,  or  fighting  them  one  after  another.  Mr  Borke's 
ftvonrite  spirit  of  chivalry,  you  sea,  is  not  quite  extliw 
guiahed  ;  and  when  one  finds  so  mudi  of  it  still  prevailing 
among  the  tuMeite  of  Birmingham,  one  cannot  be  snr. 
prised  that  the  doctrines  of  the  National  Assembly  ar« 
with  them  so  unpopular.  The  lage  which  prevails  in 
Warwickshire  agabist  the  Dissenters  is  not  to  be  conceived 
by  any  one  who  hat  not  been  there.  There  is  no  story  so 
incredible,  no  calumny  so  gross,  as  does  not  meet  with  im. 
plidt  credit,  and  the  most  speedy  propagation  among  the 
friends  of  Church  and  King;  and  the  complete  refutation 
of  one  calumny,  instead  of  begetting  distrust  of  the  truth 
of  another,  only  procures  it  a  more  easy  reception.  The 
appetite  for  defamation  grows  stronger  as  it  has  milled 
the  prey,  of  which  it  thought  itisif  tecure.  I  heard  one 
of  these  xmlott  declaring  his  otter  detestation,  not  of  Dis- 
senters in  general,  bnt  of  those  of  Birmingham,  founded, 
as  he  said,  on  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  which  he  de. 
dared  to  have  been  teandalooi  and  In&moni  beyond  all 
example. 

Such  was  the  equal  justice — ^the  fair  trials  of 
1791.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  compare 
these  with  the  late  trials,  and  the  mercy  shewn 
to  Lovett  and  Collins  in  Warwick  jail.  Romilly 
chanced  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  on  business,  when 
Muir's  trial  took  place.    He  says  to  Dumont:— 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  Edinburgh  hut  a  fine  dilute 
to  make  it  the  place  in  which  I  should  prefinr,  before  any 
that  I  have  seen,  to  pass  my  life,  if  I  were  obliged  to  pass 
it  in  any  town.  Nothing  can  snrpasi  the  beauty  of  the 
covntry  around  it,  which  it  ridi,  highly  cultivated,  well 
wooded,  well  peopled,  and  bounded  on  the  diflisrent  tides 
«rith  the  lea,  or  vritb  mountaini.  I  have  been  pleased 
with  ererything  I  have  sssb  in  Edinbnrgb,  and  abotu  ii> 
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«zr«|>t  the  pcnoni  of  the  womm ;  I  man  thon  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  who  are  certainly  ytry  plain ;  and 
the  adminiitration  of  justice,  which  I  think  detestable. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  you  hare  heen  shocked  at  the 
account  yon  have  read  of  Muir's  trial ;  yon  would  hare 
been  much  more  shocked  if  yon  had  been  present  at  it,  as 
I  wai.  I  remained  there  both  days,  and  think  I  collecledj 
in  the  course  of  them,  some  interesting  materials. 

Soon  after  Romilly  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mlrabeau^  who  was  even 
then  famous  in  the  world  of  letters  and  politics. 
The  Count  was  residing  in  London.  He  con. 
ceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of  Ro. 
milly,  whom  he  praised  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  That 
nobleman  was  the  warm  and  discriminating 
friend  of  young  men  of  abilities,  who  took  his  own 
views  of  public  questions.  Romilly  had  written 
an  anonymous  pamphlet,  connected  with  the  fa- 
mous trial  of  the  Dean  of  Asaph,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Marquis  by  a  mutual  friend,  and 
which  confirmed  his  favourable  opinion  of  the 
author,  whose  acquaintance  he  requested.  From 
this  period,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  acted  to 
RomUly  as  a  steady  and  kind  friend.  It  was  at 
Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis,  that,  many 
years  sulisequently,  Romilly  met  with  the  lady 
who  long  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  life. 
The  year  hefore  his  death,  we  find  him,  in  his 
diary,  thus  affectionately  reverting  to  those 
times  :— 

After  passing  a  fortnight  at  Taahnrst,  I  set  out  (Sept. 
8th,)  with  my  dear  Anne  and  Sophy,  to  pay  a  few  Tiaits. 
The  first  was  to  my  friend  Phelps,  at  ChnrenaKe,  a  honse 
which  he  has  lately  taken  near  TMbory,  In  Gtoncestet^ 
Ibirr.  In  his  nei|^bonrhood,  or,  at  least,  within  a  asom. 
ing's  ride,  are  Darsley,  Berkely  Casllst  Froceeter  Hill, 
and  the  Vale  of  Rodboroogh.  We  visited  all  these  places, 
and  passed  our  time  moct  agreeably;  and,  on  tlie  14th 
of  September,  left  Cheveqage  for  Bowood.  We  stayed 
there  ten  days.  The  amiable  disposition  of  I>rd  and 
Lady  lansdowne  always  renders  this  place  delightful  to 
their  guests.  To  me,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  there  is  always  added,  when  I  am  at  Bo- 
wood, a  tbooaand  pleasing  recoUeetlona  of  past  timet  | 
of  the  happy  days  I  have  spent,  of  the  various  society 
•f  disttogoished  persons]  I  have  enjoyed,  of  the  friend- 
ships Ij  have  formed,  here  {  and,  above  all,  that  it 
was  here  that  I  first  saw  and  became  known  to  my 
dearest  Anne.  If  I  had  not  chanced  to  meet  with  her 
here,  tliere  is  no  probability  that  I  ever  shonld  havs 
aeea  her  i  for  ahe  had  never  been,  nor  was  likely,  un- 
married, ever  to  have  oome,' to  London.  To  what  accident- 
al causes  are  the  meet  important  oecnrrenoes  of  our  livee 
sometimes  to  be  [traced  I  Some  miiee  from  Bowood  is 
the  form  of  a  white  horsey  grotesquely  cut  out  npoo  the 
downs,  and  forming  a  land-mark  to  a  wide  extent  of 
conntry.  To  that  object  it  is  that  I  owe  all  the  real 
happiness  of  my  life.  In  the  year  1796,  I  made  a  visit 
to  Bowood.  My  dear  Anne,  who  had  been  staying  there 
some  weeks,  with  her  father  and  her  sisters,  was  about 
fo  leave  It  The  day  fixed  for  their  departure  was  the 
eve  of  that  on  which  I  arrived ;  and,  If  nothing  had  oo- 
cnrred  to  disappoint  their  purpose,  I  never  should  have 
seen  her.  But  it  happened  that,  on  the  preoedisg  day, 
she  was  one  of  an  eqnestriaii  parly  which  was  made  to 
visit  this  curious  object ;  she  over-heated  herself  by  her 
ridet  a  violent  ooM  and  pain  in  her  ftce  was  the  eonte- 
qtwocfr  Her  father  found  it  Indispensably  necessary  to 
deftr  hia  journey  for  several  days,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  arrived.  I  saw  in  her  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished creature  that  ever  bleesed  the  sight  and  under- 
standing of  man.  A  most  intelligent  mind,  an  uncom- 
monly correct  judgment,  a  lively  imagination,  a  cheerftil 
disposltteD,  a  noble  and  geoeroiu  way  of,  tUnJdog,  an 


elevation  and  heroism  of  duuanter,  and  a  wamtli  sad 
tndemeu  of  affection  such  as  is  lartly  found  even  in  her 
sex,  were  among  her  extraordinary  endowmeals.  I  was 
captivated  alike  by  the  beauties  of  her  person  and  the 
charms  of  her  mind.  A  mutual  attachment  was  formed 
between  us,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  was  consecrated  by  marriage.  All  the  happiness  I 
hare  known  in  her  beloved  aociety,  all  the  many  and  es« 
quisite  enjoyments  which  my  dear  children  have  afforded 
me,  even  my  extraordinary  success  in  my  profession,  the 
labours  of  which.  If  my  life  had  not  been  eo  cheered  and 
exhilarated,  I  never  could  have  undsgose,— all  are  to 
be  traced  to  this  trivial  cause. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  my  old  and  most  valuable  friend 
Jeremy  Bentham,  at  Ford  Abbey,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chard ;  a  boose  which  he  rents,  and  which  enoe  b»> 
longed  to  Frideaiix,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Cenunso- 
wealth.  1  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  what  a 
palace  my  Mead  Wat  lodged.  The  gnudaor  and  tlateli- 
nets  of  the  buildings  form  as  strange  a  contrast  to  his 
philosophy,  as  the  number  and  spaciousness  of  the  apart- 
ments, the  hall,  the  chapel,  the  corridors,  and  the  clolt. 
ten,  do  to  the  modesty  and  scantiness  of  his  domettle 
esUblishment  We  found  hlra  psttiar  hit  tims,  as  h* 
hat  always  been  paseing  it  since  I  have  kiM>wn  Urn, 
which  it  now  more  than  thirty  years,  closely  applying 
himself  for  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  in  writing  upon  laws 
and  legislation,  and  In  composing  his  Civil  and  Criminal 
Codes ;  and  spending  the  remaining  hours  nf  every  dsy 
in  reading,  or  taking  exerdte  by  way  of  flttlag  himself  for 
his  labours,  or,  to  use  his  own  straogriy  invented  phrata. 
ology,  taking  his  ante-jentacnlar  and  poatprandial  walks, 
to  prepare  himself  for  hit  task  of  codification.  There  ie 
(omething  bnrletque  enough  in  this  langnag* ;  but  it  is 
impotslble  to  know  Bentham,  and  to  have  witnessed  bis 
benevolence,  his  dlslntereetednestt  and  the  teal  with  which 
he  hat  devoted  hit  whole  life  to  the  service  of  hit  felhnr 
creaturet,  without  admiring  and  revering  him. 

There  is  also  a  letter  to  Dumont,  deseribtag 
Ford  Abbey,  its  inmate,  and  his  guests  ;  among 
whom  were  Mill,  the  historian  of  India,  and  Mr 
Place,  the  tailor,  of  whom  Romilly  writes  :— 

Place  had  been  with  him  about  three  weeks,  aal  was 
to  quit  him  a  fow  days  after  ut.  He  it  a  very  extra. 
ordinary  person  :  by  trade  he  It  a  master  taUor,  and 
keeps  a  shop  at  Charing  Cmet.  This  dtuntion— a  horn, 
hie  one  enough — hat,  however,  been  to  him  a  great  rise 
in  life,  for  he  began  his  career  in  the  lowest  nmditioii. 
He  is  seir-edneat«l,  has  learned  a  great  deal,  bat  a  very 
strong  natural  understanding,  and  posteetet  great  Ma« 
ence  in  Westminster — such  infinence  as  almoct  to  deter, 
mine  the  elections  for  Memben  of  Parliament  I  need 
hardly  say  that  he  It  a  great  admirer  and.diselfU  of 
BenthamV 

Romilly  had  not  been  many  years  known  t*' 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  when  he  was  strongly 
pressed  to  accept  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  fn  one 
of  the  Marquis'  boroughs,  with,  of  eourse,  per. 
feet  liberty  to  vote  as  he  thought  proper — a 
phrase  quite  well  understood.  If  the  offer  wm 
creditable  to  the  judgment  of  Lansdowne,  tka 
refusal  was  not  less  so  to  the  discretion  and  inte> 
grity  of  Romilly,  whose  love  of  independence 
Was  stronger  than  his  ambition  to  enter  Farlia- 
DMBt.  His  decision  deserves  to  ]>e  recorded  for 
the  benefit  of  all  futnre  proteg^  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy : — 

It  was  that  which,  above  all  thlagi,  I  ikouM  bars 
r^leed  in,  if  I  could  have  gone  Into  the  Heuie  of  Oo^ 
mont  perfectly  independent,  and  not  with  the  cnntilot 
nees  that  I  was  placed  there  by  an  tndlvidaal  whoet  apt* 
nione  might,  on  some  important  snbjeett,  be  very  dilfcr« 
ent  from  my  own.  Even  with  all  tbeee  dltadvaiitSfS^ 
the  offer  wat  at  that  time  to  tempting,  that  I  tiiefcm  I 
hstitattdi  itwasiMt^hawavsr,ftrlsn|>IhaAi 
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•anie  »iid  the  koiiMty  to  d«eliD«  It,  and  I  have  ever  ilnee 
•pplaadc4  mjr  lataniinatioo. 

We  bmve  nowhere  met  with  ao  Jaet,  penetnt. 
ii^,  and  candid  an  appreciation  of  the  anomaloua 
eharaeter  of  Mirabeau — the  man  made  up  of  ao 
many  powerful  and  diaoordant  elementa — aa  in 
hii  friend  Romilly'a  pages.  They  corresponded 
after  Mirabeau  returned  to  France,  and  met 
again  when  Romilly,  accompanied  by  Dumont, 
made  a  third  riait  to  Paris  in  the  vacation  of 
1788.  Mirabeau  waa  deliigrhted  with  the  wit  and 
extraordinary  talents  of  Dumont.  Their  conse- 
quent Intimate  connexion  is  familiar  to  the  world 
ef  letters.  Romilly  and  his  friend,  at  this  im- 
portant erisis,  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  more  re- 
markable of  those  persons  who  acted  a  promi- 
nent' part  in  that  Revolution  which  was  ^ready 
in  progress.  No  one  impressed  him  with  so 
much  reverence  and  regard  as  Malesherbes.  The 
King  had  just  recalled  Necker,  and  consented^to 
aaaemble  the  States-General.     Romilly  states  :— 

The  bert  and  most  Tirtnmu  men  (and  I  plae*  the  Dake 
de  is  Rocbefoocald  and  M.  de  MslMharbei  amongtt  the 
foremost  of  them)  aaw  in  it  the  btglnnlng  of  a  new  era 
•f  ha|tpiiia«(  for  Franca,  and  for  all  the  dvUized  world. 
The  ambitions  t^oiced  at  the  wide  fitld  that  wai  opening 
to  their  a«pirin(  hopei,  and  tlie  men  of  letters  began  to 
(Dtertain  a  higher  opinion  of  their  own  importance  than 
•Ten  thejr  had  tiefora  conceived.  There  waa  not,  bow- 
•ver,  to  be  found  a  ringle  individnal,  the  meet  gloomy, 
the  moet  timid,  or  the  moit  enthuiiaatlcally  langaina, 
who  foreaaw  any  of  the  extraordinary  eventi  to  which  the 
aaiembling  the  Statn  waa  to  lead.  Who,  indeed,  coold, 
in  that  tingle  meaanre,  have  diaeorercd  the  leede  of  what 
foUewed  ? — the  abolition  of  the  maaarchy  ;  the  public 
cxeeutioa  of  tlic  Iting  and  queens  the  deetroction  of  the 
nobility  ;  the  annihilation  of  all  religion ;  the  erection  of 
a  petty  but  moet  nngoinsry  tyranny  in  almoet  every 
(own  of  Prance ;  a  •oeceaaion  of  wan,  all  contributing  to 
increaae  the  martial  glory  of  the  nation ;  and,  finally, 
Ae  eatabliihment  of  a  military  deapotiim,  the  enl^ugation 
at  alaoat  all  the  reit  of  Europe,  and  the  nearett  approach 
that  It  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  modem  times  to  nnl- 
venal  empire  I 

The  sanguinary  horrors  of  that  Revolution,  of 
which  he  had  augured  so  auspiciously,  were 
doubly  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
ibe  hnmane  and  tender  disposition  of  Romilly. 
The  maasacre  of  the  prisoners  in  Paris,  in  the 
fatal  days  of  September,  filled  him  with  disgust 
and  despab.  "  One  might  as  well  think,"  he 
otys, "  of  eetablishing  a  republic  of  tigers  in  some 
forest  of  Africa,  as  of  maintaining  a  free  govern, 
ment  among  such  monsters."  Dumont,  though 
b«  as  strongly  deprecated  the  horrible  and  in- 
discriminate  carnage  committed  in  the  name  of 
liiberty,  was  able  to  take  a  more  calm  and  en- 
larged view  of  the  causes  of  the  evils  he  deplored. 
After  painting  his  agonized  feelings  and  his 
bitter  disappointment,  flowing  from  the  same 
•onraa  fnm  whenee  so  many  good  men  had  flat- 
tered themselves  that  human  happinees  waa  to 
arise,  he  endeavours,  in  a  letter  to  Rmnilly,  to 
tdce  a  forward  and  more  consolatory  view  :— 

I  snlesvniir  to  find  eeme  oounterpoiae  for  these  though ti. 
X  knew  that  it  ia  the  approach  of  a  hoatila  army  which 
haa  (hiowa  the  people  into  this  fever  >  I  have  not  forgot- 
tih  the  rmge  and  frantic  grief  which  I  myaelf  endured 
4rhaa  I  taw  Geneva  surrounded  by  three  armiea,  united 
to  aaAew  our  lubmitaion  to  a  Govertuoent  we  dateetad. 
X  ten  — lelTS  lha^  in  a  great  Avj  like  ftiit,  when  so 


many  paialons  are  in  oonitant  fimnent,  they  must  have 
risen  to  a  pitch  of  madnett  against  the  arittocratt,  who 
have  drawn  down  upon  their  country  the  eeoorget  of 
Austria  and  Prusaia  ;  and  that  when  the  people  fonnd 
that  the  sanguinary  manlfrsto  of  the  Pmtalan  Attlla 
threatened  to  destroy  all  with  Are  and  sword,  that  thoa* 
who  should  escape  the  one  might  perish  by  the  other,  te 
they  may  have  snid  to  themselves,  <*  Before  we  die,  at 
ieaat  let  us  snatch  from  the  conspirators  the  joy  of  their 
triumph."  In  their  last  paroxysm  they  murdered  the 
prisoners,  because  a  report  had  been  spread  that,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prisons  would  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  the  prisoners  would  purchase  their 
pardon  by  serving  the  king,  and  turning  against  the 
patriots. 

I  have  Jott  received  a  letter  flrom  Parlt,  written  by  the 
mildest,  the  moat  hnmane  man  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  all  that  hM  taken  place  was 
necessary ;  that  it  was  the  snbvertion  of  a  conspiracy ; 
and  that  without  it  Paris  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
given  up  to  foreign  troops.  It  is  M.  Cabanli  who  writei 
to  me  thus.  He  hat  no  Interest  in  the  sncoesi  of  the 
revolution ;  he  is  mislsd.by  party-spirit  <  but  when  party- 
spirit  misleads  good  and  enlightened  men,  it  must  tnrely 
have  assumed  some  spedous  form. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  horrors  whIA  shake  all 
my  principlei,  but  I  endeavour  to  tee  thingt  at  they  ate  | 
and  I  know  that,  If  the  people  are  ferooiont,  detpott  art 
no  lett  to.  Reckon  the  number  of  persons  who,  la 
Poland,  have  been  the  victims  of  a  single  woman.*  Only 
reflect  that  this  one  woman,  without  provocation,  withaul 
any  cause  whatever,  may  lay  claim  to  the  deaths  of  two 
millions  of  human  beings.  Think  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
yeu  will  perhaps  admit  that  one  may  still  wish  for  the 
sueoett  of  the  French  amtt,  and  for  tbedettmetion  of  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  without  offence  to  humanity. 
If  the  French  should  be  beaten,  I  shall  make  up  my  mind 
to  the  event  more  easily  than  I  should  have  done  if  thtss 
horrible  scenes  had  never  been  acted.  But  I  cannot  help 
shuddering  at  this  league,  the  principle  of  which  it  ia  im- 
possible to  justify.  Inasmuch  u  the  blackest  of  the  crimet 
of  the  French  people  were  subsequent  to  it,  and  for  the 
most  part  occasioned  by  it. 

These  passages  deserve  to  be  read  twice  by 
those  who  can  see  no  sanguinary  crimes  save  in 
the  actions  of  rioters  and  insurgenta;  or  who 
will  allow  no  one  to  murder  or  assassinate  with 
impunity  save  sovereign  princes,  for  their  sove- 
reign pleasure. 

In  1798,  Romilly  married  ;  and,  in  1808,  dnr. 
ing  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  visited  Paris  with 
Mrs  Romilly,  and  saw  the  usual  sights,  and  many 
of  the  "  celebrities"  of  the  new  era.  Twice  he 
dined  in  state  with  Talleyrand.  As  we  see  no- 
thing of  the  Consular  Court  in  his  diary,  we 
may  accept  the  substitute  for  It  :— 

A  large  company  was  assembled  ;  .we  waited  a  long 
time  for  Talleyrand-;  toon  afterwards  dinner  wat  an- 
nounced. We  tat  down,  about  thirty.  Among  the  man  were 
Count  Cobenzl,  (the  Austrian  ambassador,}  the  Danish 
ambamador,  Central  Audrtotsi,  Admiral  Britux,  Boederer, 
Portal,  (a  physician.)  and  about  ten  or  twelve  English- 
men, particnlariy  Charles  Fox,  General  Fitzpatriek,  Lord 
Hollaad,  St  John,  and  Adair.  After  dinner  the  company 
very  much  increased,  and  amongst  thoaa  latter  vltilers 
were  General  Boumooville  aitd  Cardinal  Capiara.  Tal- 
leyrand received  me  coldly  enough,  with  the  air  and  man. 
ner  of  a  great  minister,  and  not  of  a  man  with  whom  I 
once  wat  intimate.  The  dinner,  and  the  ateemblage  after 
dinner,  were  so  grave  and  solemn,  that  one  might  hara 
conceived  ooe'a  aalf  rather  at  the  court  of  aoma  little 
German  prince  than  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  good  aociety 
in  Paris.  The  dinner  was  one  of  the  moet  stately  and 
melancholy  banquets  X  ever  was  present  at.  I  bad  tfat 
good  fortune  to  sit  next  to  Charles  Fox,  and  to  have  a 

^  •  CathaiiM  II.  of  Restia. 
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good  deal  of  eonvemtlon  with  Urn.  But  fbr  thi«  circnm- 
itance,  I  tlunild  luiTe  found  thii  dinner  a  very  irksome 
and  nnpleaisnt  tatk  which  I  had  impoaed  on  myself. 
After  dinner,  in  the  room  in  which  we  took  cofier,  two 
yooMg  women,  drened  d  FAngUnu,  and,  ai  it  ii  said, 
EngUsb  women,  walked  in,  and  burned  incense;  after 
Maying  some  time  in  one  part  of  the  room,  they  walked 
to  another  comer,  still  burning  incense,  till  ^e  whole  room 
was  perfumed. 

Many  just  reflections  on  the  despotiBin  already 
established  by  Buonaparte,  the  symptoms  of 
which  were  visible  on  every  hand,  occar  in  Rom. 
illy's  diary,  kept  on  this  journey. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  had  just  started,  Dn- 
nont  appears  to  have  expected  a  review  of  the 
"  Traiti  de  Legislation  Civile  et  Finale"  to  ap- 
pear in  it ;  and  Romilly  thus  consoles  him  for  the 
disappointment  :— 

I  don't  think  you  have  any  reason  to  be  sorry,  unless 
yon  think  it  would  be  of  use  to  your  book  to  lutve  it 
abused.  Tiie  editors  seem  to  value  themselves  principally 
upon  their  severity,  and  they  liave  reviewed  some  works, 
seemingly,  with  no  other  object  tlian  to  show  what  their 
powers  in  this  particular  line  of  criticism  are.  They  be- 
gin their  account  of  Delphine  with  these  words: — 
«  This  dismal  trash  has  nearly  dislocated  the  jaws  of  every 
critic  amongst  us  with  gaping."  Of  Pievie's  Letteri 
they  say :— "  It  is  some  advantage  to  have  this  kind  of 
standaid  of  p«<rimu»,  to  see  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
ignorance  and  petulance  can  go." 

In  1805,  the  barren  honour  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Durham  was  thrust  upon  Romilly,  by  the 
bishop,  solely  from  respect  for  his  character,  for 
they  were  hardly  acquainted  ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  offered  a  seat  in  Parliament,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  much  pleased 
with  his  exertions  as  counsel,  in  a  case  in  which 
Mrs  Fitzherbert  was  interested,  concerning  the 
wardship  of  a  child.  Romilly  respectfully  de- 
clined the  offer,  which  was  probably  meant  to  be 
a  feeler  or  retainer  in  that  case  ever  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  Prince — the  persecution  of 
his  unfortunate  wife.  Romilly  was  directed  by 
him  to  consult  with  Lord  Thurlow  upon  the  infa- 
mous narrative  of  Lady  Douglas;  and  though 
he  conducted  himself  with  the  strictest  honour 
and  rectitude  in  his  subsequent  connexion  with 
this  unhappy  case,  his  mind  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived a  bias  against  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
from  which  it  never  wholly  recovered.  Thurlow 
at  once  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  Lady 
Douglas'  narrative  to  be  true,  and  that  some 
parts  of  it  were  highly  improbable.  As  a  tissue 
of  lies,  it  was  not  a  good  eompotition.  Romilly 
liad  several  meetings  with  the  Douglases ;  and, 
at  first,  was  less  clear-sighted  than  Thurlow  in 
detecting  this  infamous  conspiracy.  This  was 
in  the  end  of  1805 ;  and,  in  a  month  after- 
wards, on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office, 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General,  solely  by  the 
good  offices  of  tiie  husband  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Romilly  is,  however,  quite  justified  in 
affirming  that  he  never  solicited  office,  nor  paid 
court  in  any  way  to  the  Prince.  He  pronounces  a 
■evere  judgment  on  the  total  unfitness  of  Erskine 
for  the  Chancellorship,  which  Erskine  obtained 
at  the  same  period.  The  Ministry  brought  Rom- 
illy into  Parliament  for  Queenborough  ;  and,  to 
his  deep  mortification,  the  indignity  of  knight- 
hood was  inflicted  upon  him  and  Piggot,  the  new 


Attorney-General.    PereeTal  had  been  q^ed 
this  humiliation,  "because  he  was  an  Earl's  son." 
The  honourable  and  useful  public  life  of  Ronu 
illy  is  before  the  world.     It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
although  he  was  mainly  distinguished  as  a  law. 
reformer,  every  good   measure  found  in  him  a 
zealous  supporter  ;   and  that,  though  naturally 
cautious,  and  solicitous  to  scrupulousness  about 
whatever  involved  personal  dignity,  no  consider- 
ation of  prudence  or  expediency  ever  led  him  to 
shrink  from  his  duty  to  the  country  and  to  man- 
kind. The  diary  which  he  kept  from  this  time,  of 
his  Parliamentary  and  public  life,  contains,  like 
his  correspondence,  many  wise  and  able  remarks 
upon  contemporary  events,  some  of  which  are 
quite  applicable  to  the  present  timet;  as  tJus: — 
The  Opposition  has  objected  to  everything  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Ministry,  except  the  Property-tax, 
which  was  originally  a  measure  of  their  own  party ;  but, 
as  they  do  not  act  upon  any  great  public  principles,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  very  narrow  ground.    ..... 

They  scmtiniie  minutely  all  the  deulls  of  the  bills 
brought  into  Parliament,  to  find  some  inconsistency  or 
inaccuracy  in  their  most  unimportant  provisioiui. 

The  introduction,  or  restoration,  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  in  Scotland,  in  civil  cases,  and  other 
projected  reforms  in  the  Scottish  courts,  were  in 
progress  at  this  time  ;  though  substantial  reform 
seems  as  far  off  as  it  was  thirty-five  years  since. 
But  as  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  judges,  are 
once  more  ostensibly  the  subject  of  Parliament- 
ary inquiry,  we  shall  cite  one  sentence  from 
Romilly.  It  had  been  proposed  to  appoint  ten 
judges,  with  a  Lord  Chancellor,  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal:.-. 

The  connexion  between  the  Judge  and  the  suitor  has 
fur  many  years,  perhaps  one  might  say  for  ages,  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  in  Scotland.  Justice,  we  are  told, 
ynt  never  better  administered  there  than  by  the  Bnglidi- 
men  whom  Cromwell,  during  his  usorpatioa,  appointed 
to  l)e  Judges;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  this  remark  was 
once  made  befbre  an  old  Scotch  Judge,  he  observed  that 
there  was  no  great  merit  in  their  deciding  impartiaUy, 

for  they  were  a  kinless  pack The  expense  (^ 

this  scheme,  and  the  increase  of  ministerial  patronage  which 
would  attend  it,  are  alone  considerable  objections  to  it. 
But  there  is  another,  and  as  it  seems,  a  still  more  weighty 
objection  to  it.  The  business  of  the  courts  in  Scotland 
is  confined  to  so  few  persons,  that,  if  Judges  were  chosen, 
not  as  we  have  seen  tiiem,  but  meet  contcientionsly,  and 
with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the 
situation,  it  may  well  )>e  doubted  wfaetiier  it  would  \ta 
possible  to  find  at  any  one  time  fifteen  men,  qualified  by 
their  learning,  talents,  and  experience,  for  the  judicittl 
office.  Where  the  persons  qualified  are  so  few,  and  the 
offices  so  numerous,  to  institute  a  new  magistracy,  and 
to  make  it  so  pre.eminent  in  rank,  dignity,  and  emoliu 
ment,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  the  first 
reward  of  the  profession  ;  what  is  it,  but  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  evil,  and  to  make  It  matter  of  necessity  that 
the  most  important  judicial  offices  should  be  filled  by 
men  quite  incapable  of  executing  the  duties  of  them. 

The  death  of  Fox,  the  retirement  of  the  Whigs 
from  office,  and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
followed  rapidly ;  and  Romilly,  apparently  over. 
coming  his  former  scruples,  came  in  for  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  boroughs,  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  iS,000 ;  but  only  if  he  kept  his  tua/t, 
or,  in  case  of  a  speedy  dissolution,  was  re-elected. 
After  this,  until  he  was  elected  for  Westminster 
by  a  spontaoeoua  movement  of  the  oonstitu^Mf, 
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it  appears  to  have  been  understood  that  Romillf, 
as  an  important  member  of  the  Whig  body, 
•honld  be  in  Parliament ;  and  his  return  was 
accordingly  provided  for  by  the  party,  though 
he  declined  being  assisted  from  the  Whig  elec- 
tioneering fund  of  those  days.  After  losing  Hors- 
ham, he  paid  £3,000  for  Wareham.  We  might 
lift  up  onr  hands  and  exclaim  about  the  open 
and  shameless  profligacy  of  those  times,  if  the 
reports  of  election  committees  did  not  meet  our 
eyes  in  every  newspaper,  revealing,  as  in  the  days 
of  rotten  boroughs,  transactions  to  which  open 
bargain  and  sale  are  purity  itself.  In  the  affair 
of  Lord  Melville,  Romilly  both  spoke  and  voted 
with  Whitbread ;  and  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  acted  nobly 
with  the  Independent  party.  In  several  of  his 
votes  he  went  beyond  his  former  colleagues,  and 
was  often  in  small  minorities  in  qnestions  affect- 
ing Ireland.  On  the  vote  which  he  gave  against 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  makes  the  following  admir- 
able observations  :— 

I  hart  been  told  b;  geveral  penoni  that,  after  making 
snch  s  ipeech,  I  muit  gire  np  all  hopes  of  ever  being  Chan- 
edlor.  1  am  not  quite  sure  of  that ;  bnt  of  thii  I  think 
I  may  be  mre,  tlut  if  ever,  after  the  part  I  liave  now 
taken,  I  ihonld  be  raiaed  to  that  situation,  it  will  not  be 
in  expectation  that  I  shall  act  in  it  otherwise  than  as  an 
honeat  man.  It  certainly  is  not  probable  that  I  should 
recelTB  snch  a  promotion  ;  nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  more 
improbable ;  bnt  if,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  it  tbonld 
happen,  the  promotion  will  be  more  honourable  to  my- 
self and  more  honourable  to  the  person  to  whom  I  shall 
be  indebted  for  it,  than  it  possibly  coold  have  been  if,  upon 
tUa  occasion,  I  had  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct. 

He  supported  Mr  Madock's  motion  for  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Castlereagh  and  Perceval, 
in  relation  to  Quintin  Dick.  To  this  gentleman 
they  had  sold  a  seat;  and  when  he  ventured  to  give 
an  honest  vote  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
they  forced  him  to  resign  it.  Romilly  remarks : — 

All  the  membeis  of  the  late  administration  opposed 
die  motion.  I  voted  for  it,  and  was  In  a  minority  of  86 
■gainst  SIO.  It  was  said  that  snch  things  hare  been 
done  by  all  administrations.  It  may  be  so;  bat  it 
wmam  impossible  that  when  the  notice  of  Parliament  is 
drawn  to  them,  it  should  not  condemn  them.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  particular  occasion  on  which  the  influence 
was  exercised  orer  the  member,  made  it,  in  my  opinion, 
a  aaoat  aggravated  ofbiace.  The  very  ministers  who  were 
charged  with  so  exerting  their  inflnence,  were  among 
the  fomnost  to  oiieerve,  in  the  debate  on  the  Dulce  of 
YOTk,  that  the  proceeding  was  purely  judicial.  The 
oAoee,  therefore,  was  no  less  than  obliging  a  magistrate 
to  resign  a  jodicial  office,  because  he  was  about  to  decide 
a  cause  as  his  conscience  dictated,  bnt  as  Ministers  disap- 
proved. The  conduct  of  the  late  Ministers,  considered 
aerdy  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  is  higUy  im- 
yoUtle. 

This,  however,  was  the  usual  Whig  tactics. 

Bomilly  chanced  to  be  at  Durham  during  the 
celebration  of  the  national  jubilee — a  clap-trap 
got  up  for  popnlarity,  when  George  III.  entered 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reigrn.  He  heard  a  very  loyal, 
and  not  very  truthfnl  eulogy  on  the  King  pro- 
nennoed,  or  rather  preached,  in  the  Cathedral. 
Among  other  grounds  of  panegyric,  was  the  aboli- 
ttai  of  the  Slave  Trade;  a  measure  to  which  it  was 
nefeorioos  that  the  King  was  always  most  adverse, 
aad  irUch  his  six  sons  had  voted  against  in  a 
■iliwrtty  of  eigfataes  peers,  of  which  minority 


the  Ouelph  family  thus  constituted  a  third.  Of 
George  1 1 1 .,  Romilly  remarks : — "I  doubt  whether 
the  history  of  mankind  can  furnish  an  example 
of  a  good  man  seated  on  a  throne,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  reign,  has  done  less  for  the  hap. 
piness  of  any  portion  of  his  subjects  than  the 
present  King."  Of  Pitt,  then  the  Tory  idol,  he 
remarked  in  Parliament  :^ 

That  he  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  most  extraordin. 
ary  and  splendid  talents,  but  that  much  more,  in  my 
opinion,  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  Minister  to  the  clia- 
racter  of  a  great  man;  and  that,  with  all  the  talents 
that  Mr  Pitt  possessed,  and  the  great  influence  which  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  I  looked  in  rain  for  any  acta  of  his 
administration  by  which  he  had  increased  the  happiness 
or  Improved  the  condition  of  any  portion  of  his  iidlow- 
subjects. 

Romilly  had  the  same  standard  of  excellence 
in  books  ;  namely,  the  amount  of  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage they  were  calculated  to  confer  upon 
mankind.  Of  Howard's  book  on  the  state  of  the 
prisons  in  England,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Roget,  written  on  its  appearance: — "  It  is 
not  a  book  of  great  literary  merit ;  but  it  has  a 
merit  infinitely  superior.  It  is  one  of  those  works 
which  have  been  rare  in  all  ages  of  the  world : 
it  is  written  with  a  view  only  to  the  good  of 
mankind  1" 

Canning  attacked  him  the  day  after  he  had  al- 
luded to  Pitt ;  and  he  replied,  that,  instead  of  de- 
clamation and  laboured  panegyric,  Mr  Canning 
might  better  have  served  the  memory  of  Pitt,  if 
he  had  shewn  in  what  class  of  the  community  an 
increase  of  comfort  and  happiness  was  to  be  dis- 
covered as  the  effect  of  Mr  Pitt's  talents.  And  he 
remarks : — "  The  reputation  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  the 
system  uponwhich  he  acted,  are  inseparable ;  and 
his  system  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  strongly 
reprobated.  It  has  produced  the  most  mischie- 
vous effects,  and  is  still  producing  them."  This 
occurred  in  the  debate  on  the  Regisncy  Bill.  The 
illness  of  the  King,  and  the  imagined  political 
predilections  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  his 
"early  friends,"  had,  at  this  time,  filled  the 
Whigs  with  high  hopes,  doomed  to  bitter  disap- 
pointment, through  what  tiiey  considered  the  per- 
fidy of  their  pupU.  Of  the  great  popularity  fes- 
tival given  by  the  Regent,  soon  after  he  came  into 
power,  Romilly  writes : — 

The  Regent  gave  a  grand  festival,  probably  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  expensive  that  ever  was  given  in 
this  country.  About  3000  persona  were  entertained  at 
sapper.  I  was  present ;  the  Regent  spoke  to  me  in  hie 
usual  way,  and  my  recent  vote  against  tlie  Duke  of  York 
does  not  seem  to  b«  at  all  resented.  A  reason  given  for 
this  festival  was,  that  it  might  give  employment  to  the 
manufictnrers ;  and  it  was  dedred  that  the  dresses  of  all 
the  guests  should  be  of  British  mannfactnr*.  It  does  not 
seem  likely,  however,  to  gain  the  Regent  much  popnlar- 
ity. The  great  expense  of  this  entertainment  has  been 
contrasted  with  the  misery  of  the  starring  weaven  of 
Lancashire  and  Glasgow.  Among  the  higher  oidets, 
great  offence  has  been  given  by  the  omission  of  invita- 
tions^ either  through  neglect  or  design.  The  French 
Frince>  who  calls  himself  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  other 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Bonrlran,  were  among  the  com. 
pany,  and  were  received  with  great  distinction.  The 
policy  of  this  is  not  easy  to  be  disicovoped. 

Ilie  rejoicings,  when  London  was  half  erazy 
about  Emperora  and  Kings,^ita  visiters,  did  not 
find  more  iarmu  in  hi*  «yea  :— 
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The  miMUaf  wUcb  bai  bMndontto  tbemonl*  ud 
happliMM  of  Um  inferior  artlmna  by  the  long  holi. 
i»jt,  which  they  hare  been  indalged  with,  ii  hardly  to 
be  eonedred.  I  hare  been  annred  tlut  aevtral  pawn. 
btdcen  have  declared  that,  wliile  thete  AatiTali  laeted, 
they  lent,  on  the  pledgee  of  the  cloihea,  and  fomitufe^ 
and  tooU  of  their  poor  caMomen,  about  ten  timee  aa 
much  ae  they  are  aceaatomed  to  do  in  ordinary  times. 

When  the  Prince  Regent,  after  ebuffling 
tiotil  shuffling  waa  no  longer  practicable,  de- 
dared,  in  Us  famous  letter  to  the  Ouke 
of  York,  that  he  intended  to  retain  his  father's 
Tory  ministers,  and  insulted  the  ^Vliig  lead, 
ers  by  the  proposal  of  a  Tory  coalition  with 
"tome  of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early 
habits  of  bis  pal>lie  life  were  formed,"  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  partook  of  the  common  resent- 
ment felt  by  the  party  towards  their  royal  pupil ; 
but  he  aooB  resumed  the  even  tenor  of  his  Par- 
liamentary duty. 

The  assassination  of  Pereeral  draws  forth  some 
kind-spirited  observations  en  the  early  and  plea- 
sant companioB  of  the  Midland  circuit, , whose 
todety  ELomilly  had  latterly  shunned,  for  rea- 
sons which,  whether  fashionable  or  not,  have 
frnt  moral  weight. 

I  eenld  not  tndare  the  ides  of  liTing  ptiTstely  in  inti. 
macy  with  a  man  whose  public  conduct  1  in  the  highest 
degree  disapprortd,  and  whom,  aa  a  miaiater,  I  was  con- 
Mantly  opposing.  I  cannot,  Indeed,  reconcile  to  my  way 
Of  thinking,  that  dlatlnction  between  private  and  pub- 
lie  Tlrtaet  wlileh  it  la  so  much  the  fiuhion  to  adopt.  It 
awy^be  called  liberality,  or  sentlemanly  fading,  or  by 
tmj  other  snch  vagm  and  inaeOnlM  temi  hot  it  Is  not 
Riited  to  any  one  who  is  really  in  earaeat  and  sincei*  in 
his  politics. 

Romilly  alludes  to  the  ferodoos  exultation  of 
the  people  at  the  murder  of  Perceval,  and  their 
open  regret  that  the  Attorney-General  had  not 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Among  the  first  uses  of  sovereign  power,  the  Re- 
gent wished  to  renew  the  persecution  of  his  wife  ; 
and  overtures  from  him  were  made  to  Romilly, 
throughNashthearchitectifortheRegentappears 
to  have  attempted  to  find  tools  for  the  great  aim 
of  his  life,  io  every  one  who  approached  him.  In 
a  debate  on  a  motion  by  Codirane  Johnstone, 
Romilly  had  apparently  assumed  the  defence  of 
tlie  "Prince's  Friends,"  in  the  affair  of  the 
Princess,  which  probably  encouraged  the  Regent 
to  the  renewed  attempt  on  one,  the  moral  influenee 
of  whose  character  would  have  been  so  useful  to 
his  sense.  Romilly  behaved  with  his  usual  di*. 
oretion  and  propriety. 

Sih,  Jfon.  Mr  Nash,  the  aichlttet,  who  ever  since 
bis  prcjeeled  improvements  of  Marylebone  Park,  has  been 
la  great  ftvour  with  the  Begent,  and  who  livee  in  con- 
slant  habiu  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Yarmouth,  called  on 
me  early  this  awming.  He  told  me  that  the  manly  part  I 
had  taken  in  the  debate  on  Friday  had  been  very  thankfully 
received  at  Carlton  House ;  and,  though  he  did  not  come 
with  any  express  message  to  me,  yet  he  knew  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  Regent  was  very  deelrons  of  seeing  and 
eOBsolting  me ;  and  be  desired  me  to  tell  him  whether 
r  shoold  have  any  oltjeetion  to  see  the  Prince  on  the  snb. 
jeet  of  the  Princess  of  Walss.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
very  sorry,  but  that  I  certainly  must  object  to  It.  That 
the  treatment  of  the  Princess  was  a  matter  of  great  pub- 
lic ooneeni ;  and  that  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  on. 
oanatllutienal  fbr  the  Sovereign  to  advise  with  any  perw 
sens  but  his  lUnistei%  on  any  pnUis  waattm.     . 

IZQifSut.    Mr  NMh  calM  eyoB  ms  again. 


The  nuna  scene  was  again  abd  again  repeated. 
The  bold  coarse  taken  by  the  Princess,  through  the 
advice  of  Brougham,  appears  to  have  astonished 
the  mere  eautiona  B«milly,  though  he  owned  the 
complete  succees  of  the  daring  measures  adopted. 
One  could  almost  wish  that  Sir  Samuel  had  at 
all  times  followed  the  rule,  with  lesser  persoiu, 
to  which  he  adhered  in  the  instance  of  Perceval. 
The  dinner  that  follows  was  an  immediate  se- 
quence to  the  interviews  with  the  eemi-ofieial 
Mr  Nash. 

Slst,  aim.  I  dined  to-day  at  Naah*c  I  and  Ann* 
had  been  Invited  soma  time,  and  we  have  been  in  the  ha- 
bit for  some  years  of  dining  now  and  then  at  each  other's 
houses.  To  my  surprise,  Lord  Yannonth  dined  there. 
It  was  his  first  visit,  and  he  waa  introduced  to  Mrs  Nash 
as  a  stranger  to  her.  I  was  introduced  to  him  in  tiie 
same  way,  diongh  I  met  bim  once  before^  some  yean 
ago  at  Holland  Hoose.  Nothing  passed  between  ns  bat 
in  the  general  converaation  which  took  place.  Polities 
were  hardly  adverted  to;  and  though  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  recent  publications  were  mentioned,  it 
was  only  by  some  common  and  trivial  obaervationa  being: 
nude  upon  them.  Before  Lord  YanaKiDlh  came  In, 
however,  Naah  took  me  aside  to  tell  me  that  everything 
was  in  confusion  at  Carlton  House ;  that  this  wu  tiM 
moment  for  bringing  about  a  change  of  administratlan  t 
that  he  was  himself  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  ef- 
fected ;  and  that  I  was  the  link  by  which  the  Prinea 
might  be  reunited  with  hie  old  political  friends,  I  told 
him  that  to  me  this  really  appeared  to  be  quite  impos. 
sible.  He  said  that  he  had,  however,  thought  It  right  to 
apprise  me  of  this,  and  that  he  luul  again  had  a  long 
Qonvenalion-with  the  Prince  last  Friday. 

That  I  make  memorandoma  of  these  conversations  is 
not  beeause  I  attach  much  importance  to  them.  But  it 
may  he  nssfiil  hereafter  to  reeolleet  bow  little  of  impor- 
tance does  pass  in  them,  especially  after  Lm^d  Yarmouth's 
note  of  the  other  day. 

Mr  Egerton,  Member  I  think  fbr  Cheeter,  Mr  Holmes^ 
who  is  ^so  in  Parliament,  a  Mr  Bamston,  Dr  Hngbe% 
the  principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxioti,  Anne,  two  other 
ladies,  and  two  of  Mr  Nash's  pupils,  and  my  son  William, 
were  the  only  other  persons  present  at  this  dinner. 

The  prudence  and  virtue  of  Romilly  was  never 
endangered  by  these  snares,  and  the  Prinneae  ef 
Wales  aaoB  afterward!  went  abroad. 

About  the  cloae  of  1814,  Romilly  had  a  eevere 
illness,  occasioned  by  infiammation  of  the  lungs, 
in  which  he  was  attended  by  his  nephew,  the 
sen  of  bisbdoved  uster,  and  his  esteemed  friend, 
who  had  now  for  several  years  Iwen  a  medieal 
practitioner ;  first,  we  believe,  at  Manchester, 
but,  by  this  time,  settled  in  London.  Of  thia 
gentleman,  who  has  long  been  eminent  in  Us 
profession,  and  in  the  sciences  Intimatdy  eon. 
nected  with  it,  Romilly  had  the  satisfaetion  to 
enter  in  his  journal : — 

My  nephew  Roget  alone  attended  me  at  the  beginning 
of  my  illness  ;  but  afterwards,  at  his  request,  Dr  BalUle 
was  called  in.  He  confirmed  everything  Roget  had 
ordered  to  be  de« ;  and  bow,  in  my  own  cass^  as  before 
in  the  eases  of  several  of  my  chOdraai  and  of  say  servant% 
I  had  very  strong  proof  of  Roget's  great  skill  and  ability 
in  his  profession. 

The  beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  few  domee- 
t^  letters  whioh  appear  in  these  volumes,  aakaa 
the  reader  regret  that  more  of  Romilly 's  familiar 
letters,  to  his  sister,  his  nephew,  or  other  nsar 
relations,  had  not  found  a  place  in  it. 

la  181«,  Romilly  voted,  with  a  small  mlaorilf* 
•fdaat  the  Cora  Bill«f  that  peried,  keomw  k». 
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<*  thonglit  it  an  extremely  injudiciens  and  im- 
politic  measure."  On  the  6th  of  March,  of  that 
year,  we  find  this  entry  in  bis  diary:— 

6th,  Mon.  Great  oatrages  hgve  been  committed  sgilnit 
tiM  Memkenofboth  Houu*  of  Parliament  who  ar*  mp- 
yoMd  to  be  friendi  to  the  Corn  Bill.  The  popnlaca  broke 
into  the  hoowe  of  the  Lord  Chancellor*  and  of  Mr  Robin- 
wn,  and  destroyed  part  of  their  farnitura.  Other  homes, 
too,  were  attaclced,  poeh  a«  Lord  Damley't,  liOrd  EUen> 
bonofh'i,  and  othan. 

7iii,  Th.  The  eanae  outrafei  and  rlota  in  dlffiaivnt  parte 
of  the  town,  and  a  few  penooi  killed  or  wounded  by 
theioUiery. 

Ml,  Wid.   The  riots  cootinns,  bat  to  a  leu  extent. 

While  the  bill  for  extending  trial  by  jury  to 
Scotland  was  in  committee,  Romilly  states :— ' 

I  took  occaaion  to  obserre  that  all  thata  erili^  which 
the  preaent  mcaaars  it  to  relieve  Scotland  from,  txiat 
I  ma  to  a  atill  (reater  extent  in  our  Engliih  Eocle«iaatio< 
al  Cooru  ;  and  that  the  remedy  proridad  by  thia  Bill, 
«(  ■adimg  all  qneaUout  of  Het  to  be  tried  in  iiaiiet  by 
iuim,  i»  jolt  aa  appUcaUe,  and  may  indeed  be  applied 
with  modi  greater  ftclUty  to  oar  Eedealastical  Coorta 
than  to  the  Coorta  of  Scotland. 

One  reads  with  peculiar  interest  Romilly'g  re- 
flectiona  on  the  lamented  death  of  Whitbread — a 
man  whose  memory  the  basest  and  most  mal- 
ignant spirit  of  party  has  attempted,  and  in  vain^ 
to  ealomniate : — 
6th,  Th,  Poor  Whitbread  this  morning  destroyed  him. 
L  aelf,  as  it  aboold  seem,  in  a  sadden  fit  of  insanity.  His 
r  Maids  hare,  for  some  time  past,  felt  great  anxiety  about 
him.  His  health  has  been  maniiieatly  declining,  and 
tkoBgh  ha  spoke,  only  two  days  ago,  in  the  House  of 
GeaaMtia^  against  tiie  rote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  ha  haa,  I  undersland,  for  some  time  past,  occasion, 
ally  Ascorered  an  unaocoantaUe  deapondancy.  A  greaU 
IT  lota  the  country  could  not  at  the  present  moment  ex- 
perience than  it  has  auSiBred  in  poor  Whitbread.  He 
was  the  promoter  of  erery  Ulieial  scheme  fbr  improrlng 
tte  aenditioii  of  mankind,  On  warm  and  leaiova  adroeate 
«f  the  oppretaad  in  erery  part  of  the  world,  and  the  nn- 
daoated  oppoaer  of  erery  species  of  cormptlon  and  ill- 
adainiatration.  The  only  ftiults  he  had,  proceeded  from 
an  erceaa  of  hia  virtues.  His  anxious  desire  to  do  jns- 
I  Ikt  fanparliaUy  to  all  man  certainly  made  him,  upon 
MM  nrmslMUt  anjost  to  hla  Mends,  and  iaducaid  him 
to  gire  ciedit  and  to  bcatow  praiaea  an  his  p<^iical  aae. 
«iea  to  which  diey  were  in  no  respect  entitled. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Romilly,  accom. 
panted  by  hii  wife,  and  some  of  his  elder  child- 
ren, made  a  tour  to  Switzerland,  through  Fland. 
era,  and  up  the  Rhine,  to  visit  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  Geneva,  where 
Dnmont  was  then  residing.  We  notice  the  oir- 
cnmitance  to  introduce  Romilly's  observations 
on  the  habits  of  the  Genevese  literati,  as  they 
have  a  wider  application : — 

At  Geaera  I  met  my  excellent  friend  Dnmoat,  and 
fcrmed  an  aoqoalntance  with  Sismondi,  the  historian, 
with  M.  Bonatetten,  and  with  the  Professors  Prevost  and 
Httet,  ar,  I  should  rather  say,  renewed  my  acquaintance 
wUh  tha  latter.  ....  Tha  eodety  of  Geneva  I 
«wo  a  Uttla  diaappointed  ma  |  (bey  have  a  great  deal  of 
Hiaratare  and  of  sdence,  but  still  their  couTetsation 
seems  rather  too  ranch  confined  to  the  trifling  topics 
whkh  ftnerally  oeeopy  the  attention  of  aprovinciJ  town ; 

*  The  LArd  ChaaaeHor  was  greatly  affieotad  hy  this 
aitadt  SMde  upon  hit  honat,  and  discontinued  his  sittinp 
beth  in  the  Houae  of  Lordi  on  caoset,  and  in  the  Court 
•f  Gbaatery  (in  ana  or  other  of  which  courts  he  ought 
tahavtMt  every  day,)  till  Monday,  March  13,  whw  he 
at  in  ftillaass  «(  Lwda^  as  aso^oo  appsala. 


and  cards  for  th*  old,  and  dancing  for  the  yooog,  aie  the 
nerer.failing  substitates  fur  conversation. 

The  whole  party,  with  the  addition  of  Dumont 
and  Romilly's  eldest  son,  went  the  length  of 
Genoa,  crossing  the  Simplon,  and  re-crossing 
Mount  Cenis.  The  opinion  of  Napoleon,  which 
the  traveller  conceived  on  beholding  everywhere 
the  stupendous  monuments  of  his  power  and  his 
genius,  was  probably  more  favourable  than  thir- 
teen years  before,  when  he  had  been  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  the  Consular  Court.  When 
Romilly  reached  Paris,  on  the  return  of  the  party, 
he  found  what  hetermstfae  "spoliation"  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery — which  Buonaparte  had  enriched 
with  the  plunder  of  the  works  of  art  in  Italy- 
going  forward.  It  must  have  been  a  galling  sight 
to  the  Parisians  ;  but  one  is  soaroe  prepared  for 
the  sympathy  of  Romilly  in  their  mortification 
and  resentment  at  making  restitution.  There 
were  around  him  deeper  causes  of  regret  and  of 
apprehension.    He  states : — 

Paris  presented,  while  I  was  there,  a  very  extraordin- 
ary spectacle— a  metropolis  in  a  state  of  peace,  bat  yet 
given  up  to  a  foreign  army ;  the  King  appearing  to  be 
possessed  of  no  authority,  but  remaining  a  quiet  and  in> 
different  tpectator  t  while  foreign  commanders  affected . 
to  inflict  punishment  on  the  nation,  and,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  letter  of 
josti&cation,  to  make  them  an  example  to  after  times. 
Legialative  asaembliea  pretending  to  debate,  while  the 
streets  were  filled  with  troops,  and  while  loaded  cannon 
were  stationed  on  the  neighbouring  qtiays,  and  soldiers 
ready  with  lighted  matches,  that  not  a  moment  might  be 
lost,  at  the  Ant  appoarance  of  dangar,  in  taking  a  signal 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  I  and,  daring  all  this  time, 
a  treaty  of  peace  is  negodating— a  peaces  it  most  wu 
questionably  be,  just  such  as  the  conqueror  chooses  to 
exact  from  the  conquered.  That  a  peace  of  long  duration 
can  arise  out  of  this  seems  hardly  possible ;  and  yet  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  and  all  the  tuoeesiss  of  the  war 
could  to  us  be  a  sulgect  of  real  joy,  only  aa  they  enabled 
ua  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  solid  and  permanent  peace. 

The  unhappy  King,  to  whom  nothing  but  the  basest 
adulation  can  have  given  the  name  of  the  "  long  deaired," 
seems  so  little  to  have  been  wished  for  by  his  snbjects, 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  cams  among  them  in  the  train 
of  an  insolent  invading  army ;  and  that  it  is  by  those 
invaden  that  he  is  at  this  moment  maintained  upon  liia- 
throoe.  Kerer,  surely,  was  humiliation  greater  than 
that  which  must  be  suflbred  by  this  ill-fhted  prince,  con- 
demned from  the  very  windows  of  his  palace  to  see,  with 
shame,  fortign  armies  giving  the  law  to  what  his  prede- 
cessors used  to  call  their  good  city  of  Paria, 

The  French  bitterly  cpmplain  of  the  perfidy  of  tha. 
allied  powers. 

In  1816j  aa  in  1834,  the  impetuosity  of 
Brougham,  who,  in  the  latter  period,  only  said,  or 
was  charged  with  saying,  "  The  Queen  haa  done 
it  all,"  which  was  probably  the  truth,  deeply  dis- 
pleased his  party.  He  had  attaclied  the  Regent 
in  the  course  of  a  speech,  and,  by  his  vehemence, 
afforded  some  of  the  trimmers  among  the  Whigs 
a  wished-for  opportunity  of  either  voting  with 
the  Ministers,  or  going  away,  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  decently  have  done.  Impartial 
posterity  may  think  that  the  "imprudent"  speech 
was  worth  ten  times  the  few  votes  lost,  though 
they  had  put  ministers  in  a  minority.  The  times, 
even  then,  and  muoh  more  now,  are  of  that 
complexion  when  courage  becomes  true  wisdom. 
But  Romilly  must  have  had  an  unconecions  lean- 
ing to  tha  Priaee  of  Wale*>  who  had  courted 
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him,  offered  him  favours,  and  loaded  him  with 
civilities.  Of  Brougham's  generous  outburst, 
he  says : — 

Poor  Brongliim  ia  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of  bis 
fiiendi ;  and  many  of  them  who  are  moit  impatient  to 
get  into  office,  look  upon  him  aa  the  only  canse  that  they 
are  itill  destined  to  labour  on  in  an  anprofttabla  opposi- 
tion. I  hare  no  doubt  that,  whaterer  had  been  the 
division,  the  Ministers  would  still  hare  eontinned  in 
office.  Bnt  it  is  not  the  leas  true  that  Brougham's 
speech  was  Ttry  injudicious  as  well  as  very  unjust ;  for, 
with  all  the  Prince's  &b1U,  and  they  are  great  enough, 
it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
most  sensual  and  unfeeling  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a 
throne.  Brougham  is  a  man  of  the  most  splendid  talents 
and  the  most  extensive  acquirements,  and  he  has  used 
th«  ample  means  which  he  poaseasfs  most  usefully  for 
mankind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  orerrate  the  aerrioes 
which  he  has  rendered  the  canse  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  that  of  the  friends  to  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge  and  education  among  the  poor,  or  to  praise  too 
Ughly  his  endeavours  to  serve  the  oppressed  inhabitanM 
at  Poland.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  his 
want  of  judgment  and  of  prudence  should  prerent  his 
great  talents,  and  such  good  intentions,  from  being  as 
great  a  blessing  to  mankind  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Now,  we  apprehend,  that  it  is  this  yerj  want 
of  what  Romiily  considered  "  judgment,"  and 
"prudence,"  and  the  possession  of  other  qualities, 
which  this  most  amiable  man  and  very  cautious 
lawyer  could  but  indifferently  appreciate,  that 
constitutes  the  power  and  consequently  the  great 
usefulness  of  Lord  Brougham.  Besides,  this  was 
in  1816,  when  the  world  had  not  yet  learned  half 
the  secret  of  Brougham's  gigantic  strength.  Had 
Sir  Samuel  Romiily  lived  to  our  times,  and  wit- 
nessed the  career  of  Lord  Brougham,  he  might 
have  formed  another  opinion  of  what  in  great 
public  emergencies  really  constitutes  true  pru- 
dence and  judgment.  He  was  greatly  alarmed  and 
distressed  at  Bentham  venturing  to  publish  his 
"  Church-of-£nglandism ;"  and  he  seems  to  have, 
at  one  time,  prevailed  with  his  friend  to  stop 
the  sale  of  the  book,  which,  however,  must  soon 
agun  have  been  on  sale. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  for  the  edification  of 
modem  Whig^,  the  Russells  and  Macauleys, 
that  Romiily  was  in  favour  of  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments, for  which  he  voted. 

He  was,  in  the  following  year,  elected  for 
Westminster,  when  Burdett,  Kinnaird,  Hunt, 
and  Cartwright,  stood  along  with  him.  His  old 
friend,  Bentham,  took  a  part  on  that  occasion, 
which  Romiily  thus  candidly  judges : — 

Among  the  strange  incidents  which  occurred  during 
the  election,  was  the  decided  part  which  my  excellent 
fHend,  Jeremy  Bentham,  took  against  me.  He  did  not 
vote,  indeed ;  bnt  he  wrote  a  handbill,  avowed  and 
signed  by  him,  in  which  he  represented  me  to  be  a  most 
unfit  Member  for  Westminster,  as  being  a  lawyer,  a 
Whig,  and  a  fHend  only  to  moderate  reform.  This 
handbill  he  sent  to  Bnrdett's  Committee  ;  but,  as  It  did 
not  reach  them  till  after  they  had  become  sensible  that 
they  had  injured  their  canse  by  their  abuse  of  me,  they 
refiised  to  publtih  it.  Some  of  my  friends  were  very 
angry  with  Bentham  for  this  hostile  interfarence  against 
me.  For  myseU^  I  ftel  not  the  least  resentment  at  it. 
Though  a  late,  I  know  him  to  be  a  very  sincere,  conrert 
to  the  expediency  of  univertal  suffrage ;  and  he  is  too 
honest  in  his  politics  to  suffer  them  to  be  influenced  by 
any  considerations  of  private  friendship. 

He  dined  with  Bentham  a  few  dayi  after- 


wards,  along  with  Brougham,  Domont,  Rnkh 
the  American  ambassador,  and  others — "  a  very 
pleasant  party."  This  was  in  the  end  of  July, 
1818. 

We  shall  now  transcribe,  in  full,  the  brief  mad 
melancholy  remunder  of  his  journal :— • 

Sept.  3d.  Arrived  at  Cowes. 

18th.  Anne  went  into  the  sea-batlu 

ISlh.  Taken  UL 

I4th.  Sailed  with  Mr  Faokerley  to  Sotitllamp«oii. 

16th.  Consulted  Mr  Bloxam. 

19th.  Roget  and  William  arrirad,  and  Mr  Nash. 

Oet.  9th.  Slept  for  thefint  tim*  afttr  nony  tUepUu 
night*. 

loth.  Relapse  of  Anne. 

[Lady  Romiily  died  on  the  29th  of  Oet,  1818.  Her 
husband  aurvired  but  for  three  days  the  wifie  whom  ha 
bad  loved  with  a  devotion  to  which  her  virtues,  and  bar 
happy  influence  on  the  niefniness  of  his  life,  gave  her  to 
justs  claim.  His  anxiety,  during  her  illness,  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  afllacted  his  hwlth ;  and  the  abode 
occasioned  by  her  death  led  to  that  ertait  wUeh  broogfat 
his  life  to  a  close,  on  the  8d  of  Nov.  1818,  in  the  fiSd 
year  of  his  age.]— JVofe  £y  Ou  Editor*. 

Even  our  brief  and  cursory  gleanings  from 
these  most  interesting  volumes,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  their  literary  merit,  and,  whiah 
is  of  far  more  importanee,  in  some  degree  to 
appreciate  the  estimable  and  exemplary  character 
of  their  author.  In  judging  of  the  man,  and  of 
that  record  of  his  life  and  opinions  which  he  has 
left  for  the  delight  and  improvement  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  especial  benefit  of  young  men 
of  the  profession  which  his  example  has  tended 
to  purify  and  exalt,  as  well  as  of  all  future  legis- 
lators, there  are  few  who  will  not  unreservedly 
adopt  the  conclusion  of  Dumont,  cited  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper. 

With  a  few  more  transcripts,  illustrative  of 
the  formation  of  Romilly's  character,  and  the 
growth  of  his  opinions,  we  must  close  this  notice. 
Those  who  have  read  the  above  extracts,  cannot 
fail  to  have  remarked  the  influence  which  thsr 
writings  of  Rousseau  had  on  the  mind  or  on  the 
manner  of  thinking  of  Romiily.  Heterodox  as 
the  opinion  may  be,  this  influence  appears  to  have 
been,  with  his  calm  and  temperate  judgment, 
salutary  and  elevating.  When  his  thoughts  were 
first  directed,  by  Roget's  encouragement  and  his 
own  laudable  ambition,  to  the  higher  walks  of  his 
profession,  he  relates — "  The  works  of  Tlumat 
had  fallen  into  my  hands.  I  had  read  with  ad- 
miration his  Eloge  of  Daug^esseau;  and  the  career 
of  glory  which  he  represents  that  illustrious 
magistrate  to  have  run,  had  excited  to  a  very 
great  degree  my  ardour  and  ambition,  and  opened 
to  my  imagination  new  paths  of  glory."  With 
these  feelings  he  entered  on  his  profession,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  a  Mr  Spranger,  with  whom 
he  read,  and  who  directed  his  legal  studies.  Aa 
he  read,  he  formed  a  commonplace  book,  which 
he  found  of  such  great  use,  that  he  always  after- 
wards  considered  it  the  only  way  in  which  law 
reports  can  be  read  to  advantage.  But  his  stadiee 
were  not  confined  to  the  dry  technicalities  of 
law,  else  had  he  never  acted  the  part  whicb  hj^ 
knowledge  and  acquirements,  as  much  as  his  n.- 
cellent  understanding,  enabled  him  to  aMoiM  i» 
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pablio  affain.  He  read  feneral  history;  he  trans, 
lated  the  best  Roman  historians  and  orators ;  he 
wrote  political  essays,  which  he  sent  anony- 
mously to  the  newspapers ;  and  he  trained  himself 
in  oratory  by  a  method  recommended  by  Quin. 
tillsn-~that  of  expressing  to  himself,  in  the  best 
language  he  could,  whaterer  he  had  been  read- 
ing, and  using  the  arguments  of  Livy,  Tacitus, 
and  Cioero,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  From 
an  early  ag«,  contemporary  politicsocoupied  much 
of  his  attention  and  leisure.  He  consequently 
attended  both  Houses  of  Parliiunent,  and,  in 
thought,  answered  the  speeches  which  he  heard 
delirered  there.  That  time  might  not  be  lost, 
theoe  mental  exercises  were  reserved  for  the  time 

.  in  which  he  walked  or  rode ;  and  habit  at  length 
beoame  so  powerful,  that  he  could  realize  Godwin's 
idea,  and  think  his  speeches  and  compositions  in 
the  noet  crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

It  ia  no  longer  a  new  opinion  among  trarellers 
in  France,  that  the  French,  if  a  gay,  are  far 
from  being  a  cheerful  people ;  but  to  this  oon- 
dosion  Bomilly  came,  in  1781,  before  the  Revo- 
lution. The  populace  he  describes  "as  noisy 
rather  than  merry;  and  none  seemed  happy, 
unless  happiness  can  be  found  in  a  tumultuous 
oblivion." 

,  Did   the  reader  ever  see,   or  imagine,  an 

Administration  which  might  afford  an  exact 
paraUel  to  this,  which  RomiUy,  in  his  letters  to 
Mr  Roget,  describes  as  that  of  Lord  North  ? 

Of  the  whole  admlQlitratiOD,  however)  taken  together, 
Iht  principal  charaeteriatlcs  are,  want  of  syacem,  and  ir- 
reaolotion  ;  and  the  latter,  indeed,  ii  but  a  conMqnence 
•fthtrormer.  Having  little  confined  vlewa,  they  wem 
never,  fh>in  the  irat,  to  hare  formed  any  comprehenuTe 
plan ;  :and  this  original  defect  haa  increaked  with  ill 
rncteia.  Perplexed  and  confoanded  with  the  mazea  and 
dangers  into  which  they  have  run,  like  children  they  tarn 
away  from  what  affrights  them  rather  than  endearanr  to 
,  preftDl  it ;  they  ward  off  the  preeenc  rril  that  preaaet  on 
them,  but  leare  the  morrow  to  provide  fbr  itaelf;  they 
may  truly  he  aaid,  according  to  the  Latin  phrase,  in  (Hem 
vhire.  Their  plan  of  operations,  for  system  they  haye 
none,  cKangea  with  every  new  occnrrence,  with  every 
varioue  accident ;  every  various  paaaion  takes  its  turn  to 
mlathrai;  regarding  only  the  immediate  object  before 
them,  tbcy  magnify  its  importance,  they  ate  now  coofi- 
dent  of  success,  now  plunged  into  despair. 

Romilly  was  present  when  Pitt,  in  May,  17dS, 
introduced  his  motion  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form.   He  remarks : — 

One  might  imagine,  from  this  crowding,  that  a  great 
many  peitona  took  concern  in  the  fate  of  their  country; 
bet  the  tnth  is,  that  It  was  the  eloquence  of  Mr  Pitt,  and 
not  the  (nliject  on  which  it  was  to  be  employed,  that  ex- 
cited peaple's  curiosity;  and  no  donbt  the  reflection 
wliich  his  speech  produced  in  the  minds  of  many  of  hii 
hearera,  was  not  unlike  that  which  the  usurer  makes  up- 
on the  preacher  in  the  Diable  Boiteiut.  "  //  a  bien/Mt 
Mm  matter  ;  aliont/aire  le  notre."  ....  (Pitt,) 
gava  aa  a  reason  for  not  proposing  to  strike  off  the  cor< 
rapt  boroughs,  and  those  which  are  the  patrimony  of 
particular  famiUte,  that  it  would  Im  an  unjiut  and  un- 
warrantable invasion  of  private  property.  This  is  a  kind 
•f  aifunenl,  wbleb,  I  oonfiaas,  has  no  great  wright  with 
me ;  for  I  tUnk  the  laws  are  not  bound  to  protect  men 
in  the  poaacasion  of  such  pecuniary  advantages  aa  they 
ought  never  to  have  obtained.  If  a  man's  having  a  pe- 
cntiary  inlareat  in  a  thing,  no  matter  how  acquired,  is 
anfWiesit  to  make  his  properly  in  it  aacred,  then  may  the 
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laws  become  a  aliield  to  every  ipeciea  of  firand,  iniquity, 
and  immorality. 

This  is  an  argument  which,  universally  ap- 
plied, would  fairly  float  us  over  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  iniquitous  prescription :  it  durst 
scarcely  be  broached  by  one  of  less  moral  weight 
of  character  than  Romilly,  without  incurring 
the  most  serious  imputations.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  this  great  reformer  of  the  Crimi. 
nal  Law  held  an  opinion  on  death  punishments, 
which  he  retained,  we  believe,  to  the  last,  and 
which,  if  sophistical,  has  the  merit  of  ingenuity. 

One  reason  why  I  cannot  think  that  death  ought  so 
careftally  to  be  avoided  among  hiunan  punishments  li, 
that  I  do  not  think  death  the  greatest  of  evils.  Bee- 
caria  and  his  disciples  confess  that  it  ia  not,  and  recom- 
mend other  punishments  as  being  more  severe  and  efliect- 
nal ;  forgetting  undoubtedly,  that  if  human  trlhtmals  have 
a  right  to  inflict  a  severer  punisliment  than  death,  they 
most  have  a  right  to  inflict  death  itielf. 

Romilly  was  prepared  to  avoid  the  peculiar 
snares  which  beset  his  own  profession,  and  into 
which,  if  general  opinion  holds  true,  nearly  every 
lawyer  falls — from  being  early  and  anxiously  on 
his  guard  against  them.  When  on  the  eve  of  be- 
ing called  to  the  bar,  he  thus  earnestly  addresses 
his  friend  and  monitor  Roget;  but  the  more 
effectoal  monitor  was  within:— 

"  I  am  toon  to  enter  a  career  which  potatbly  (though,  I 
grant,  not  very  probably)  may  place  me  in  important 
and  critical  situations,  which  will  certainly  give  me  par- 
tial and  selfish  interests,  incompatible  with  the  good 
of  others,  and  which  will  throw  me  amidst  mankind, 
and  condemn  ma  to  hear  the  profetsion  of  dishonourable 
sentimenu  without  oppoting  them,  and  to  be  a  nearspeo* 
tator  of  selfish  and  degrading  conduct,  without  discover- 
ing my  deteatalion  of  it  It  will,  in  part,  depend  on  yon 
[on  Roget]  to  aave  me  trom  the  contagion  of  aneh  ex- 
amplea ;  fbr,  though  my  heart  atill  recoils  from  them 
with  an  andpalhy  which  aeema  quite  inaurmonntable,  I 
have  I  know  not  what  kind  of  terror,  which  I  cannot 
overcome,  of  the  force  of  habit,  of  perpetual  temptation, 
of  being  familiarized  with  a  contempt  for  virtue,  and, 
above  all,  of  an  habitnal  attachment  to  the  miserable 
gold  which  one  earns.  The  best  shield  against  these  it, 
I  am  convinced,  the  society  and  conversation  of  such  a 
friend  aa  yourself,  whom  one  may  contider  aa  the  pledge 
and  deposit  of  all  the  sacred  engagements  which  one  has 
taken  with  God,  one's  self,  and  one's  feliow-cteatures. 
This  very  latter  is  some  proof  of  what  I  asy ;  for  to  whom 
could  I  write  thus  but  to  younelf  ?" 

Jn  writing  to  Paris,  to  Dumont,  In  1790,  when 
John  Ball  was  as  much  agog  for  "  drubbing  the 
Spanish  Dons,"  as  he  is  new  for  being  revenged 
on  the  "rascally  Chinese,"  Romilly  remarks:—" 
"  I  am  afraid — though  I  should  not  call  any- 
thing that  has  passed  with  you  very  Frenek— 
yon  wonld,  if  you  had  been  here  at  the  first 
news  of  the  Spanish  war,  have  thought  us  very 
Englith.  The  discovery  of  the  grand  elixir— t 
which  would  efface  pain  and  disease  out  of  the 
list  of  human  calamities— could  not  have  given 
a  man  of  humanity  more  pleasure  than  some 
persons  felt  here,  at  the  prospect  of  plundering 
foreign  merchants,  and  burning  and  sinking 
Spanish  ships." 

When  the  Whig  Administration  was  broken 
up,  after  the  death  of  Fox,  and  the  No-Popery 
howl  raised ;  it  was  supposed,  according  to  Ro- 
milly, that  the  King  advanced  "  a  very  largo 
sum/'  out  of  his  privy  parse,  for  the  purehaae  of 
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rottea  Wonghs,  with  a  view  to  maintidn  his 
favonrite  Miniatiy.  This  monstrous  charge, 
with  others  in  these  memoirs,  the  Tory  writers 
must  endeavour  to  repel  as  they  best  may. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
Parliamentary  privilege — ^important  at  any  time 
— 4ias  an  added  interest  at  this  particular  crisis. 
It  was  delivered  on  the  debate  which  took  place 
when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  alleged  breach  of  privilege.  Komilly 
writes,  in  his  Parllamentay  Diary  :— 

A  good  deal  of  diwunion  took  place;  and  at  I  differed 
from  much  of  what  was  laid,  I  thoaght  it  right  to  itate 
my  opinion.  It  wsa  that  the  privilege  of  Parliament  ia 
imqueatlonablT  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  ia  to  be 
administered  only  by  Parliament :  that,  in  a  caae  of  pri- 
vilege, Parliament  alone  haa  jurisdiction ;  but  that  the 
ooorts  of  law  have  a  right  to  determine  whether  the  case 
be  a  case  of  privilege:  that  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot  call  what  it  pleases  breach  of  privilege,  and  im- 
prison whom  it  pleases  under  pretence  of  breach  of  priri- 

legew The  Mbiisten  seem  more  moderate 

tluia  the  Oppodtion ;  who  talked  of  committing  the  at- 
torney who  (nought  the  action. 

But  we  must  refer  those  who  would  fully  un. 
derstand  Sir  Samuel's  opinion  on  Parliamentary 
privilege  to  the  original  work. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  participated  in  the  general 
dislike  felt  by  every  honourable  mind  to  the 
most  odious  if  not  also  the  most  meanly  servUe 
man  of  the  period,  Sir  John  Leach,  who  enjoys 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  only  individual 
of  whom  this  most  candid  and  indulgent  indivi> 
dual  speaks  with  anything  approaching  to  per- 
sonal severity.  After  noticing  the  barefaced 
apostasy  of  Leach,  when  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Dudiy  of  Lancaster  became  the  price  of  his 
base  services — past  or  expected — to  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  aifair  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Romilly,  giving  due  praise  to  his  talents,  such  as 
they  were,  remarks  :— 

Ue  is,  of  sU  the  penone  almost  that  I  have  known  in 
(he  proftasioa,  the  worst  qualiAed  for  any  judicial  aitna- 
thm.  [Throngh  the  favour  of  the  Regent,  Leach  waa 
looking  forward  to  succeed  Eldon.]  He  is  nctremely 
detcient  in  knowledge  as  a  lawyer.  All  that  he  knows 
be  has  acquired,  not  by  any  previous  study  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  understand  the  grneral  system  of 
our  law,  and  the  groonds  and  raaaons  of  ita  particular 
provisions,  bat  by  his  daily  practice.  This  has  thrown 
in  his  way  a  great  deal  of  dtaultory  information,  which 
a  good  memory  baa  enabled  him  to  retain.  In  judgment 
he  is  more  deficient  than  any  man  possessed  of  so  clear  an 
anderstandiug  that  I  ever  awt  with.  If  ever  he  should  be 
raised  to  any  great  slioation,  his  waitt  of  judgment,  and 
his  oonftdenoe  in  himself,  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  soon 
involve  him  In  aome  serious  difficulty. 


This  was  realized.  Sir  John  Leach  not  only  in- 
volved himself,  but  the  Prince,  whose  willing  Uxi}. 
he  became ;  and  yet  this,  in  every  way,  worth- 
less person,  under  the  limited  monarchy,  and  the 
boasted  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  might,  by  the 
mere  personal  favour  of  the  King,  have  held  the 
highest  office  in  the  State.  To  complete  his 
courtly  character.  Leach  was  also  a  would-be  fine 
gentleman.  "  Constant  attendance  at  the  opera, 
and  at  the  gayest  assemblies,"  says  Sir  Samuel, 
"  appears,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  as  necessary  to 
the  support  of  his  reputation  as  his  presence  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  and  he  prides  himself  tipon 
hastening  every  night  from  the  dull  atmosphere 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lincoln's  Inn  to  the  brilliant 
circles  of  high  birth  and  fashion." 

What  a  contrast,  and  what  warning  and  en- 
couragement to  the  young  lawyer  and  statesman, 
does  the  career  of  these  contemporaries  afford  I 
Whatever  the  reflections  of  Sir  John  Leach  might 
have  been,  after  he  was  ignominiously  shelved, 
Romilly,  up  to  his  dying  hour,  could  look  seri. 
ously  back  upon  his  virtuous  and  well-spent  life, 
and  indulge  in  these  most  soothing  and  gratify- 
ing thoughts : — 

Thinned  as  the  ranks  of  Opposition  have  lately  been,* 
it  becomes  each  of  us  who  remain  to  do  all  we  can  to  re. 
slst  the  pemiciona  measoies  of  the  Government.  The 
exertions  I  have  made,  to  my  own  very  great  penonal- 
inconvenience,  and  the  great  Intemiption  of  my  profes- 
sional occupations,  and,  consequently,  with  no  small 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  will,  I  make  no  donbt,  be  ascribed, 
by  many  persons,  to  an  eager  desire  to  torn  out  the  pT». 
sent  administration,  and  to  obtain  for  myself  the  ofltoe  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  ....  How  little  do  thoee  who 
ascribe  my  conduct  to  such  motives  know  me  !  With 
the  utmost  sincerity  I  can  declare  that  I  have  no  such 
ambition.  Already  I  have  attained  the  very  summit  Oi 
my  wishes.  The  happiness  of  my  present  condition  can- 
not be  increased — it  may  be  essentially  impaired.  I  am, 
at  the  preaent  moment,  completely  independent  both  of 
the  favours  and  the  frowns  of  GovemmenL  The  large 
income  which  I  enjoy,  and  which  is  eqnal  to  all  my 
wishes,  has  been  entirely  produced  by  my  own  industry 
and  exertion.  ....  The  labours  of  my  profession 
yet  leave  me  some  leisure  both  for  domestic  and  even 
for  literary  enjoyments.  ....  The  highest  office 
and  the  greatest  dignity  the  Crown  has  to  bestow,  might 
make  me  miserable ;  it  i>  impossible  that  it  could  make 
me  happier  than  I  am  already. 

We  now  take  a  reluotant  leave  of  this  most 
valuable  addition  to  English  literature,  and  to  the 
very  highest  order  of  moral  works — ^those  in 
which  Virtue  enforces,  by  the  most  winning  ex- 
ple,  the  lessons  she  inculcates. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  death  of  Whltbread  and  Boner. 


SONNET. 
BY  EBENBXER  ELLIOTT. 


FaoM  dood-swcpt  Snowfate,  Deavne!  now  swift,  now 


Thon  eomest,  plaj^ng  still  a  busy  tone ; 

And  while  rich  woodbines  brac'd  the  locks  of  June, 

And  wild  hedge  roaes  in  her  boaom  glow, 

That  tune  is  sweet.    On,  sky-fsd  wanderer,  go : 

Waste  nfit  at  monkish  Burton  this  bright  hour  t 

Bass  OaiMd's  msads,  and  mapy  a  hl^ssom'd  howar ; 


Bid  Wath  good  night,  and  sleep  at  Conisbro, 

In  Don's  oild  arms.    Here,  scarcely  heard  to  Uif, 

Thy  waters  bask  in  evening's  purply  gold ; 

And  round  thy  lilies  fresh,  blnsh-ting'd,  aud  cri^. 

Linger — as  loth  to  leave  this  loveliest  scene. 

Bard  of  ths  rustic  wreath,  my  tale  is  told ; 

I  stand  again  where  tbou  hast  often  beaiv 
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'  Q  wim,  itiiHii  9uh  fit*"^  amlmrmt. 
<{  i/um  yif  fmn  saa*  t/tfium'  li  U  mmi  mini 
rfirn  imr^xlJtim  itif/MfH  i^}i  l^wnr. 

UOMCR. 

Zoonds !  what  a  set  on  the  earth  do  pUwne  as  with  peevish  dcvotioD. 
SayiiiK  that  Jove  is  to  blame,  beeauac  evil  floods  earth  like  an  oeean  t 
Bat  they  themselvca  are  the  caoso  that  crll  on  earth  Is  so  frisky. 
Tainting  their  blood  ereiy  day  with  a  poison  that  mortals  call  WHISKY  I 


Ye  lads  M  trns  ipirit !  though  fools  make  a  merit 

Of  wondsn  they  're  done  by  the  bottle, 
And  dU)  •mry  sa(«  in  philosophy's  page, 

Prom  Plato  and  old  AristoUe, 
To  Sehelling,  and  Fichte,  and  critical  Kant ; 
Yet  I  tons,  with  their  loud  Bacchanalian  rant, 
FnMB  Moah  to  now,  no  sach  wonder  they  Taont 

Ma  Matthew  has  doM  by  Tee-Total. 

IMIpldes  says,  In  one  of  bis  plays, 

Which  he  wrote  by  the  light  of  the  bottle, 
^fkaa  Fantbem  wis  tern,  by  Grsek  women,  one  mom, 

Vor  joining  the  Theban  Tee-Total. 
■tt  the  tables  are  tamed  in  these  Christian  days : 
ne-Total  tlia  realm  and  the  rerenue  sways, 
And  rabid  old  Torydora  bristles  and  brays. 
That  the  Church  is  eclipsed  by  Tee-TotaL 

OM  Casar  in  Gaol,  orer  savages  tall, 

T«tls  what  glorious  victories  be  got  all| 
fiat  TS«l  and  tidi,  quoth  Matthew,  as  speedy, 

Aad  Tici  like  him  by  Tee-TotaL 
Bat  a  Papist  is  Matthew,  and  sure  it  is  rude 
That  sndi  should  pretend  to  do  anything  good ; 
And  this  Is  the  caose  of  the  cavilling  mood 

The  Tories  are  in  at  T«e-ToUL 

Bat  ■wtm  gallantly  sail  with  the  Temperance  gale, 
Though  the  bishops  in  Ireland  were  shot  all ; 

Tis  a  pledge  of  success,  I'm  sure  you  may  guess, 
When  the  Tories  oppoee  the  Tee-Total. 

For  Protestant  sermons  no  Catholic  asks ; 

The  Bishops,  of  course,  rit  at  home  on  their  casks, 

Nibble  heathenish  Greek,  and  then  flourish  their  flasks, 
With  a  hearty  Gcd-damn  to  Tee-Toul ! 

Bat  my  peepen  are  dim,  if  the  world  will  swim 

Any  mote  in  the  froth  of  the  bottle ; 
For  eofiee  and  tea,  the  wise  now  agree. 

As  pleasantly  tickle  the  throttle: 
And  for  genius,  Johnson  whole  oceans  of  tea 
Gulped;  Schiller  with  cofliM  inspired  tragedy; 
And  oofiw  to  combat  and  victory 

Led  the  Conican._Thanks  to  Tee-Total  1 

What  makes  a  man  frisky? — 'tis  soul,  and  not  whisky ; 

O,  look  at  the  sons  of  the  bottle  ! — 
They  may  sing  "  Jolly  nose  I"  bnt  experience  shews 

A  fiKC  pale  as  ssbes  they've  got  all. 
Cod  wve  tliem  1 — ^how  oft,  with  lank  looks,  are  they  fitin 
To  creep  through  the  streets  like  a  hen  in  the  rain, 
Wh«a  •  single  volition  their  fuslonleis  brain 

Might  nserv*— by  subscribing  Tee-Toul ! 

Tis  %  barhonms  iclic  of  German  and  Gaelic^ 

Unless  yon  have  read  and  forgot  all. 
How  Tacitus  tsUs  with  what  beer-inspired  yelli^ 

Aad  with  what  a  Bacdianal  trot,  all 
Slail^Mked,  the  wild  woodmen  rnshed  to  the  fight, 
(jBtmrUng  in  German  I  think  it  is  hight,) 
Bat  they  were  movred  down ;  and  it  served  them  right 

l^or  blaspheming  the  goddess  Tee-Total. 

*  The  air  to  wiiich  these  lines  were  oomposed,  **  Eigo 
bilmaBais !"  is  German,  and  will  be  found  m  A(e(Venefs  £w- 
dtHtmit,  No.  50.  We  Iiave  not,  at  our  finger-ends,  just 
BOW,  ma  English  air  that  suits ;  but  intend  to  publish 
Uio  Ocnaan  morio  by  and  by,  with  Goethe's  words,  in 
•ar  BvMniN  Mslodiis.— £.  T.  M. 


Otfywey, !.,  33. 

Poor  drinker  I  you  lie  like  a  pig  in  a  sty. 

And  in  soul  and  in  body  you  rot  all ; 
Not  Isis-Colquhoan  will  raise  you  so  soon 

As  a  touch  of  this  goddess,  Tee-TotaL 
Come,  here  's  my  hand,  brother  1— get  up  from  the  mad  { 
From  fumes  that  behaze  yon,  from  pimples  that  stud, 
The  fruitage  of  death  In  prophetical  bn^ 

Be  saved  by  a  pledge  of  Tee-Total  I 
'Tis  Paddy  ttom  Cork  that  will  do  yoa  the  work— 

The  othen  are  not  worth  a  jot  all  1 
To  Leamington  fly,  and  to  Jephson  apply— 

Tis  a  round-about  kind  of  Tse-Total. 
The  Puseyite  says  that  the  globe's  all  awry, 
'Cause  the  bishop  don't  ride  now  his  hobby  so  high- 
Very  well  for  the  rider  ! — bnt  you,  friend,  and  I, 

May  more  cheaply  be  mved  by  "Tee-Total. 
Thers's  one  Mr  Semple  has  raised  a  proud  temple 

To  Kant,  and  translates  what  he  wrote  all ; 
Bat  did  the  philosopher  teach  men  to  toss  over 

Drink  and  the  Devil,  Tee-Total  P 
Oh,  no  1  though  he  boasted  a  stem  categorical, 
1  fiiar,  like  most  Germans,  he's  mad,  metaphorical; 
But  this  is  snbstantial,  soUd,  and  Doric  all. 

That  Matthew  has  done  by  Tee-Total. 
Could  you  get  a  divorce,  as  a  matter  of  conne^ 

When  yonr  wife  is  a  scold  and  a  sot  all, 
Mr  Owen  declares  that  human  affidrs 

On  a  Liverpool  railway  would  trot  alL 
Bat  ask  yourself  this— when  the  Tee-TotsI  plan 
All  bickers  and  brawlings  domestic  shall  bM, 
Then  every  good  wiA  mnst  please  every  good  man. 

By  the  virtue  that  lies  in  Tee-Totsl. 
Tis  true  Mr  Tait  has  been  getting,  of  late. 

In  some  things  qidte  anti-Tes-Total ; 
The  Bnrschen,  he  sayi,  are  devout  in  tlteir  lays. 

With,  instead  of  the  Bible,  a  bottle. 
Bnt  the  Germans,  we  know,  are  all  qaite  traaioendenlal; 
And  the  Quarlerig  says  that  they  soon  will  he  sent  all, 
With  Socialists,  Chartists,  and  men  who  sissemt  all. 

To  prison  to— study  Tee-TotaL 
On  the  whole,  T  incline,  ftom  whisky  and  wiae, 

To  think  that  the  many,  if  not  all. 
Will  be  won  by  the  priest,  who  lifts  firom  a  beast 

To  a  god,  by  the  spell  of  Tee-Toul. 
We  live  in  the  ftrment  of  new  and  of  old ; 
The  Church  lifts  her  bead,  and  the  bishops  are  hold ; 
Then  why  should  the  souls  of  the  mlllioa  be  sold 

To  the  Devil  for  want  of  Tee-ToUl  ? 
Anacreon  old,  son  of  Bacchus  so  bold, 

His  heathenish  rhymes  we  will  blot  all; 
We,  too,  keep  a  poet,  like  Warren,  yon  know  it. 

And  this  is  his  flrrt  Ode  Tea-TolaL 
We  mean  quite  to  change  the  old  classical  plan ; 
Was  it  Greek,  say,  that  gave  us  a  Mattlww,  a  Dan? 
As  Plato  did  Homar,  so  Bacehiu  wa  ban 

From  our  New-Moeai-Wakld-Tkb-Total  ! 
Then  let  each  honest  man  starve  the  vile  whisky  can, 

And  plenish  the  brown  oofliee-pot  all ! 
Tie  pleasure  aod  pelf,  the  self  of  our  self  | 

Tis  virtue,  religion,  Tee-Total  I 
Now  erawn  all  the  cups,  and  I'll  wind  op  my  theme, 
(Tis  somewhat  too  long  for  a  song  yoa  will  deem,) 
And  drown  the  base  mention,  In  cofihe  and  cream. 

Of  all  that's  opposed  to  Tee.Total  I 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  AND  ADVERTISERS. 


Most  people  have  come  to  the  oonclucion 
that  one  of  the  most  thriving  departments  of 
ihodern  literature  is  that  comprehended  under 
the  head  of  Advertisements.  The  author  of 
"Waverley"  too*,  and  the  author  of  "  Pelham" 
U,  a  great  master  of  fiction  in  his  way;  yet  we 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  douht  whether  the 
imaginative  powers  of  either  are  to  be  compared, 
in  point  of  strength  and  vivacity,  with  those  of 
that  ornament  of  the  rostrum,  the  renowned 
George  Robins — a  wit,  a  poet,  and  an  orator,  if 
ever  there  existed  oratory,  poetry,  or  wit,  upon 
this  nether  earth  ;  for  proof  whereof,  tiide  the 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  papers.  Immor- 
tal George  is,  in  fact,  the  Homer  of  advertise- 
ments. Epics  which  cost  him  fifteen  and  six- 
pence a  piece,  and  u*  nothing,  are  quotidianly 
placed  before  us  by  the  fertile  invention  of  this 
great  master  of  the  art  of  advertising. 

Among  the  most  flagrant  Joseph  Surfaoisma  of 
fashionable  society,  is  the  abhcNrenoe,  affected 
by  the  coteries,  of  this  great  and  improving  art. 
To  see  the  curl  of  the  lip  with  which  the  man 
of  the  world  flings  down  a  newspaper,  two  or 
three  columnaof  which  are  occupied  by  announce- 
ments of  sales  of  estates  on  the  borders  of  Wales 
or  the  moors  of  Scotland,  from  the  pen  of  our 
great  rhetorician,  one  wonld  suppose  that  there 
was  something  repellant  to  his  nature  in  the  art 
of  puffery ;  or,  to  hear  the  tone  of  contempt  in 
which  our  fine  ladies  pronounce  the  word  "  ad- 
vertising shop !"  in  reference  to  some  Regent 
Street  haberdasher,  or  Comhill  silversmith,  one 
might  imagine  that  the  mysteries  of  the  broad 
sheet  had  neter  come  betwixt  the  wind  and  her 
nobility ;  whereas  all  people,  who  live  in  the 
world  with  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  are  aware 
that  there  is  no  place  or  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis in  which  the  art  of  advertising  is  better 
understood  than  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
beau  monde. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  blame  the  great  world 
for  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  world  it 
designates  the  little.  The  obj  ect  of  all  authorship 
is  to  be  read ;  and  experience  teaches  that  the 
most  popular  branch  of  what  is  called  light  read- 
ing, is  that  which  contributes  a  duty  to  her  Majes- 
ty's exchequer.  We  have  known,  for  instance,  a 
newspaper,  propped  by  all  the  fine  writing  and 
writers  of  the  age,  prove  a  total  failure,  and  drain 
the  purse  of  the  proprietor  almost  to  bankruptcy, 
till  he  condescended  to  the  vulgar  expedient  of 
devoting  a  page  to  advertisements.  From  that 
moment  the  speculation  turned  out  a  thriving 
concern.  Society  wisely  understands  that  the 
portion  of  letterpress  which  an  editor  is  paid  for 
inserting  must  be  of  some  value.  Such  is  evi. 
dently  the  motive  of  Bos  for  having  published 
his  Nickelby  without  advertisements.  People 
will  have  it  that  the  cost  of  providing  paper 
for  40,000  copies  would  have  trebled  the  price 
paid  him  for  the  advertisement.    Bat  it  U  no 


such  thing  I  Boz  was  clearly  afraid  of  a  rival 
near  the  throne.  He  did  not  care  to  bring  his 
lucubrations,  brilliant  as  they  are,  into  competi- 
tion with  the  poetry  of  Rowland's  Kalydor,  or 
the  piquancies  of  the  King  of  Onde's  Sauce. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  we  readily  sym- 
pathize with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  hi^er 
classes  for  figuring  in  advertisements. 

«  Ti*  pleasant,  rare,  to  mc  one's  nane  in  print," 
said  a  great  poet ;  and  a  great  number  of  great 
people  appear  to  be  of  the  great  poet's  opinion. 
It  is  true  this  predilection  takes  many  forms, 
and  betrays  itself  in  various  degrees  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  it  is  still  the  same  fondness  for  self- 
advertisement.  Consult  the  editor  of  some  po- 
pular newspaper,  concerning  the  paragraphs  and 
"private"  notes,  concerning  private  details  4^ 
private  families,  whieh  ha  reoaivee ;  and  1st  him 
honestly  confess  how  few  savour  of  the  servants 
hall  and  housekeepers*  room,  of  those  who  pro. 
fees  to  announce  fashionable  balls  and  record 
fashionable  dinner-parties;  and  how  many  are 
endited  with  a  crowquill  upon  satin  paper,  and 
redolent  of  musk  or  attarl  It  is  easy  for  the 
lovely  creatures,  who  despatch  their  intelligenoe 
by  the  twopenny  post  or  a  confidential  messenger, 
to  attribute  the  blame  to  a  scribbling  porter  or 
butler  connected  with  the  press.  There  live* 
not  the  porter  or  butler  (ufllcieDtly  versed  in 
the  accuracies  of  peerage  nomenolature,  to  give 
the  names  of  the  &ahionable  five  hunted, 
with  all  the  correctness  that,  in  most  cases, 
marks  the  insertion.  We  know  we  could 
point  out  (but  that  we  would  spare  their 
blushes)  oertun  ladies  of  rank  who  espe. 
cially  excel  in  the  wording  and  marshalling  of 
these  advertisementa.  That  they  delight  in  the 
task  is  plain,  since  they  take  the  trouble  of 
especially  advertising  every  lord  and  lady  who 
dines  at  their  table;  nay,  we  could  mention 
some  who  are  at  the  puns  of  despatching,  even 
from  the  Continent,  tidings  to  the  morning 
papers,  of  their  changes  of  residence,  and  acquisi- 
tions of  acquaintance.  It  may  be  parenthetieally 
remarked,  that  advertisements  of  this  descrlp. 
tion  are  over  suspicious ;  and  that  a  lady  who 
thinks  it  necessary  to  trumpet  to  the  world  tha 
quality  of  her  visiters,  has  usually  some  cogent 
motive  for  making  it  a  boast  that  people  of  con- 
dition consider  her  a  visitable  person.  Super- 
fluous advertisement!  of  her  guests  are,  in  fact, 
so  many  certificates,  differing  very  little  froni 
those  attesting  the  infallibility  of  Eye  Ointment 
and  Soothing  Symp,  or  the  unadultwatedpnritj' 
of  Amontillado  at  13s.  6d.  per  docen. 

In  the  same  light  may  be  considered  the  ad- 
vertisements from  fashionable  mammas,  an- 
nouncing the  repori,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
inautkenticity  of  the  report,  of  their  daughter's 
marriage.  "  We  understand  that  the  youthfid 
heir  of  the  house  of  Rigmarole  is  about  to 
to  the  Hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  aodi 
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plithed  Lady  Emma  Fitzfaddle." — "  We  under. 
«Und  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that 
the  youthful  heir  of  the  house  of  Rigmarole  is 
about  to  lead  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  and 
acconpllshed  Lady  Emma  Fitzfaddle."  If  para, 
graphsof  this  description  are  not  subjected  to  ad. 
Tertisement  duty,  it  is  clearly  owing  to  the  mis. 
placed  leniency  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

About  Christmas  time,  again,  the  pens  of  the 
ready  vriters  of  the  aristocracy  are  once  more 
hard  at  work.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  fashion- 
able annuals,  those  very  ineffable  bulletins  of 
lordly  and  ladyly  inanity  ;  but  to  the  manifestos 
of  benevolence,  pot  forth  by  the  affluent  and  hn. 
mane  belonging  to  the  Peerage.  We  doubt 
whether  a  peck  of  coals  or  a  Witney  blanket  1m 
distributed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  without  being  as  well  advertised  as  Mechi's 
Dressing  Cases.  "Christmas  cheer" — "  Roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding"—"  180  aged  women, 
and  as  many  men,  feasted  in  a  bam  by  the  Duke 
of  Dormouse,"  (having  outlived  their  powers  of 
mastieation,)  and  "  dismissed,  with  sixpence  a. 
piece  in  their  pocketg,  *■<>  blissthe  liberality  of  their 
noble  benefactor,"  teem  in  every  column  of  the 
daily  journals.  Instead  of  being  on  their  guard 
to  keep  from  their  right  hand  all  knowledge  of 
the  charities  of  their  left,  these  illustrious  ad. 
vertisers  are  afraid  that  the  very  street  comers 
sbenld  be  left  in  ignorance  of  their  Christian 
merdes;  and  if  even-handed  justice  ruled  the 
scale  in  the  Greorge-Robinsian  world,  these  de. 
darationsof  philanthropy  would,  each  and  all,  be 
headed  "Advertisement." 

Take,  for  example,  a  fashionable  morning 
paper,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  set  apart 
every  paragraph  emanating  from  the  parties 


whom  it  concerns :  the  annooneements  and  de. 
scriptien  of  entertainments,  changes  of  domicile, 
arrivals  and  departures,  bulletins  of  health, 
rumours  of  alliances ;  hints  of  elevation  to  the 
peerage  or  baronetage,  of  promotion  to  office ; 
allusions  to  professional  or  private  merit,  thea- 
trical engagements;  literary  projects,  parliament, 
ary  movements ;  letters  from  members  accident* 
ally  omitted  from  lists  of  majorities  or  minoritiee  ; 
letters  from  ladies  accidentally  omitted  from 
lists  of  drawing-room  presentations ;  letters  from 
academicians  whose  works  have  been  improperly 
descril>ed  by  the  fine  art  critics,  or  from  artists 
whose  works  have  been  evil-entreated  by  the 
academicians  of  the  hanging  committee  ;  letters 
ttwm  prime  donne,  declaring  that  the  sore  throat 
was  genuine  which  prevented  them  from  singing 
at  the  opera,  (while  on  a  white-bait  party  at 
Greenwich;)  letters  from  growers  of  prize  pine- 
apples for  the'  Horticultural,  and  importers  of 
tapirs  for  the  Zoological,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. — and  what 
will  remain  of  original  matter  not  subject  to  ad. 
vertisement  duty,  except  the  leading  article? 
The  London  Oazette,  the  records  of  births,  mar. 
riages,  and  deaths,  are  all  "  Advertisements ;" 
puffs  of  new  novels,  OldxulgeU  Balm  of  Columbia, 
white  mustard-seed,  and  Assam  tea,  are  admitted 
advertisements.  But  the  unadmitted  beat  them 
as  eight  to  two  ;  and  we  maintain,  and  do  hereby 
assert,  that  half  the  pamphlets  covering  the  tables 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  half  the  letter, 
press  burthening  those  of  the  clubs  of  St  James' 
Street  and  the  reading-rooms  of  the  three  king, 
doms,  ought  to  be  made  tributary  to  the  revenue, 
in  the  honest  shape  of  "  ADVERTISEMENTS." 
Let  Mr  Baring  look  to  it.  Our  warning  is  just 
in  time. 


IS  IT  A  REVOLT  OR  A  REVOLUTION? 

BY  JOSEPH  MAZZmi. 


Tu  nescis."— JiTVXXAr. 

When  the  shouts  of  the  people  advancing  to 
the  attack  of  the  Bastille  first  struck  the  ears  of 
the  King,  Louis  XVI.,  he  exclaimed,  in  conster. 
nation — "  It  is  then  a  revolt  I"  "  No,  sire,"  re- 
plied the  Due  de  la Rochefoucauld.Lisncout,  "it 
is  a  revolution."  The  Duke  was  right :  itj  was  so. 
LoniaXVI.himself  also  perceived  this,  but  too  late. 

My  thoughts  are  never  engaged  by  the  state 
of  the  country,  but  this  phrase  recurs  to  my 
memory.  I  feel  that,  but  a  very  little  time  before 
the  first  act  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  man 
who  abould  have  foretold  to  the  Court  the  day  of 
the  14th  July,  and  the  night  of  the  4th  August, 
would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  fool.  I  recall 
to  inyaelf  the  immense  power  which  the  clergy, 
tbo  nobility,  and  royalty  then  exercised,  by  the 
eoonexion  of  their  existence  witli  governmental 
Earopa;  by  the  organization  of  the  hierarchy,  of 
fxapettf,  and  of  the  army ;  by  the  power  of  tradi- 
utd  of  custom ;  and  I  reflect  on  the  few 

MO.  ixxrta.—Toi.  vu. 


■  Tabolata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant. 


years  that  sufficed  to  cmmble  into  mine  this 
giant-like  labour  of  ages,  and  the  few  months  that 
sufficed  to  elevate,  on  these  ruins,  the  formidable, 
absorbing,  and  hitherto  despised  Third  Estate 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
va*  nothing,  and  longed  to  be  tomething.  This 
was  a  great  lesson ;  but  power  rarely  profits  by 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  Something  analogous  to 
the  underworking  crisis  that  preceded  the  explo. 
sion,  is  perhaps  going  on  amongst  us  at  the  pre. 
sent  hour ;  but  none  take  note  of  it.  It  might  be 
said — so  shortsighted,  so  careless,  are  we  te  the 
future — that  we  have  made  a  covenant  with  the 
present. 

However,  there  is  none.  The  future  advanees, 
advances  at  a  giant's  pace :  already  it  casts  its 
shadow  over  all  that  is  now  going  forward ;  and 
thoee  who  disown  it,  or  deign  not  to  study  its 
signs,  do  but  abdicate  all  moderating  influence 
on  the  crisis,  without  putting  it  oB,    Our  litna. 
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tion  is  serioBi,  and  every  day  becomes  more  to. 
«  Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  ;"  and  oars  is 
no  loDf  er  a  normal  existence.  Little  by  little, 
life  is  leaving  the  centre,  and  is  stirring,  di8> 
ordered,  fractionary,  and  unequal,  at  every  point 
of  the  circumference.  Whiftt  a  kind  of  equili- 
brium has  been  established  among  the  parties 
that  contest  the  Parliamentary  arena,  which  has 
ended  in  stagnation ;  whilst  none  among  them  is 
bold  enongh  or  powerful  enough  to  make  a  single 
decisive  step  for  the  good  or  ill  of  the  country 
—without  this  arena,  and  beyond  the  govern, 
mental  sphere,  there  has  g^own  and  developed 
itself  the  element  of  a  new  power.  It  grows 
solitary,  for  all  the  others  keep  aloof  from  it ; 
an  enemy  to  all,  for  all  are  its  enemies ;  on  all 
sides,  it  is  treated  as  an  intruder ;  and  none  say 
to  it — "  Let  us  work  together."  There,  where, 
according  to  the  established  system  of  things, 
we  onght  to  find  the  power  of  function,  we 
find  only  impotence—wavering,  uncertain  ma- 
jorities of  three,  five,  and  ten ;  two  powers  in 
opposition  on  almost  every  point ;  a  third,  from 
its  very  organisation,  merely  capable  of  ehedking, 
not  of  ioing.  There,  where,  according  to  the 
established  system  of  things,  we  should  look  for 
the  objects  rather  than  the  agents,  for  the  exe- 
cutive rather  than  the  initiative,  we  find  a  per. 
manent  agitation,  a  spirit  of  reaction,  a  desire 
for  change,  and  a  wish  to  bring  it  about  by  right 
or  wrong,  whatever  be  the  obstacles.  The  shout 
of  tumult  has  already  been  heard,  blood  has  been 
shed,  appeals  to  force  have  circulated  through 
the  masses.  Is  this  a  momentary/ effervescence, 
the  result  of  some  circumstantial  and  accidental 
erisis  ?  Is  it  the  work  of  a  blind  multitude, 
chained  to  the  car  of  a  few  ambitious  men  of 
talent  ?  No.  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  have,  of 
late  years,  followed  the  march  of  the  popular 
element  with  an  attentive  and  impartial  eye. 
What  is  yet  wanting  to  the  discontented  opera, 
tives,  is  a  chief,  equal  to  the  task  before  him  : 
those  who  have  attempted  the  post,  are  already 
outstripped  by  the  crowd.  Evidently  the  agi- 
tation proceeds  not '  from  a  few  individuals  :  It 
comes  from  below;  it  springs  directly  from  a 
long  course  of  misery,  neglected  by  those  whose 
first  duty  is  that  of  watching  that  there  be  no 
misery  in  the  State ;  from  complaints  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated,  and  still  remaining  unno- 
ticed ;  from  hopes  a  thousand  times  deceived  by 
plans  of  reforms  which,  it  was  said,  were  destined 
to  work  out  the  good  of  all,  and  whose  straitened 
agency  has  spent  itself  in  the  sphere  of  particu- 
lu:  classes;  from  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  rights  belonging  to  labour,  that  has  begun 
to  stir  within  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  from  cha- 
racters that  God  has  graven  on  every  human 
creature,  and  which  time  brings  successively 
to  light.  These  men  no  longer  demand  an 
immediate  temporary  ease — they  ask  a  perma- 
nent remedy :  they  no  longer  supplicate  the  dty 
for  the  alms  of  a  little  comfort — they  desire  to 
enter  themselves  into  the  city,  and  participate 
in  the  direction  of  affairs.  They  have  rejected 
every  topic  of  secondary  agitation  ;  and,  if  they 


have  incurred  reproaches  on  the  aubject  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  for  not  having  essayed  to  push 
two  points  at  once,  they  have,  at  least,  proved, 
by  the  exclusiveness  of  their  logic,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  a  principle,  and  not  merely  an  inte- 
rest, that  they  intend  tp  represent. 

In  the  presence  of  this  continually.increa^ng 
agitation — in  the  presence  of  these  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  and  irritation  in  the  largest  class  of 
society — the  men  at  the  direction  of  social 
affairs  appear  to  discern  no  other  path  to  follow 
than  that  of  coercion — no  other  remedy  to  ap- 
ply than  that  of  force.  Discussion  has  no  place 
in  their  ideas:  they  have  rejected  it  on  the  va- 
rious occasions  when  petitions  were  presented 
that  would  have  furnished  the  opportunity: 
they  have  not  even  evinced  a  desire  to  afford  to 
], 200,000  petitioners  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
themselves  proved  in  the  wrong,  if  wrong  they 
be,  but  are  preparing  themselves  for  a  struggle. 
Practical  men,  as  they  call  themselves,  they 
have  set  to  work  to  calctilate  the  numerical 
amount  of  agitation.  "Give  us,"  say  they,  "  a 
Constabulary  Force,  and  5,000  more  soldiers, 
and  you  may  sleep  in  quietness :  in  that  way  we 
shall  gain  an  equilibrium  of  power."  This  may 
be  very  well  for  to-day ;  but  how  with  to-mor- 
row i  Is  that  definitivdy  the  absolute  amount 
required  to  keep  the  movement  in  check  for  fu-* 
turity  ?  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
amount  of  discontent  has  not  yet  attained  its 
maximum ;  suppose,  by  their  perseverance,  by 
the  action  of  example,  so  especially  contagious 
in  a  body  of  the  same  class,  or  by  an  accidratal 
crisis  in  affairs,  this  amount  should  happen  to 
doable,  will  you  double  your  Constabulary  and 
your  5,000  soldiers  }  Compelled  to  march  at  a 
pace  whose  rate  is  not  in  your  own  hands,  will 
you  turn  England  into  one  vast  garrison  ?  Will 
you  organize  one-half  of  the  nation  against  the 
.other,  at  an  immense  and  profligate  expense  ? 
Once  engaged  in  the  struggle,  and  forced  to 
conquer  or  perish,  will  you  be  master  of  your 
movements  ?  or  rather.  Will  you  not  be  led  on,  by 
the  very  fatality  of  the  struggle,  from  act  to  act, 
to  measures  that  you  do  not  now  even  dream  of  .^ 
Suppose  that  the  associations  g^ow,  and  become 
more  and  more  menacing,  must  you  not  endea- 
vour to  suppress  them  ?  Will  you  not  be  driven 
to  slight  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  England,  by 
hunting  out  the  necessary  authority  in  the  dead 
letter  of  some  forgotten  enactment?  And  if 
the  associations  meet  your  means  of  defence  by 
secrecy,  must  you  not  involuntarily  encourage 
spies  and  informations ;  multiply  political  prose- 
cutions :  in  short,  betake  yourselves  to  the  ini- 
quitous and  perilous  route  of  the  governments 
on  the  Continent  ?  Yes,  step  by  step,  all  this 
must  happen,  from  the  force  of  circumstsncea, 
should  such  a  course  be  ever  so  little  adopted. 
European  history  vouches  for  it.  Every  straggle 
undertaken  against  a  national  element  has  eaup*- 
d'etat  at  the  fingers'-ends ;  and  coupt-<f»tat,  la 
their  turn,  give  birth  to  revolutions;  but  re- 
volutions violent,  bloody,  and  reactionary,  where 
a  larger  and  juster  policy  might  have  arreated 
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their  progreu,  and  changed  them  into  pea6efal 
evolutions. 

Are  we,  then,  to  yield  to  innovation,  wherever 
it  presents  itself?  And  is  it  sufficient  for  a 
demand,  to  ascend  from  below,  supported  by  a 
certain  number  of  individuals,  that  we  should 
be  held  bound  to  do  it  right,  at  the  risk  of  over- 
taming  the  entire  political  edifice,  by  rudely 
ehanging  the  principle  that  has  presided  for 
ages  over  social  organization  ? 

No;  but  we  are  to  study  profoundly,  co&scien- 
tioosly,  and  with  the  love  of  progression  in  our 
breasts,  the  character  of  the  proponed  innovation. 
We  are  to  examine,  without  preconceived  hosti- 
lity, without  deference  to  the  fact  established, 
soldy  because  it  is  established,  whether  the 
time  has  not  really  arrived  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  State  of  a  new  principle  of  activity. 
We  are  not  to  forget  that  there  are  necessary 
and  inevitable  revolutions,  dictated  by  the  eter. 
nally  progressive  march  of  civilisation,  which 
are  but  revelations  of  the  Providential  law  that 
rules  the  world ;  and  that  to  these  it  is  a  crime,  and 
a  useless  crime,  to  offer  opposition.  We  are  to 
see  whether  the  movement  in  questiondoesnotat- 
taoh  itself  to  one  of  those  events  that  make  a  step 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  nations.  We  are  never 
to  desire,  in  short,  to  repel  innovation,  solely  be- 
eaosa  it  is  innovation  ;  but  only  when,  after 
mature  and  impartial  study,  it  turns  out  to  be 
enjost  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  national  de> 
Tslopament. 

I  know  well  that  it  is  not  to  the  hierarchal 

heights  of  society  that  this  work  is  to  be  left. 

There  are  political  necessities  that  it  is  almost 

inposaible  to  surmount.    The  initiative  of  great 

radical  ekanges  can  only  come  from  below  ;  for 

we  may  require  everything  from  power  save 

suicide.    But,  in  default  of  power,  it  must  be 

the  business  of  the  whole  entire  of  society.    It 

concerns  society   and  its  future.    It  concerns 

her  to  know  the  law  of  her  life  at  the  existing 

moment,  to  conform  to  it ;  to  know  if  right  be 

on  the  side  of  those  who  seek  to  provoke  a 

eh«nge,  or  on  the  side  of  those  who  think  of 

opposing  it ;  to  know  if  the  aim  of  every  effort 

should  be  to  maintun  what  is  opposed  to  that 

which  may  t>e  only  the  turbulent  caprice  of  a 

faction,  or  whether  to  prepare  and  smooth  the 

path  for  something  which,  t>eing  backed  by  the 

irresistible  force  of  the  times,  will,  sooner  or 

later,   surmount    with    violence  all    obstacles. 

Onee  more,  this  is  serious  and  vitally  important : 

for  if  right  be  on  the  side  of  the  innovators — 

if  the  agitation  we  are  talking  of  be,  not  the 

passing  swell  of  the  wave  excited  by  the  breeze, 

but  the  product  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  river 

from  natural  and  permanent  causes,  of  small 

meemmtt,  are  petty  resistances:  there  are  no 

dikes  for  what  is  swollen  by  God  himself;  and 

we  are  to  think  only  of  how  to  render  the  in- 

m^ation  less  sudden  and  impetuous,  more  regu. 

lar  and    fertilizing.    When  a  revolution  is  in- 

eritaUe,  the  ground  on  which  it  is  driven  back  by 

lbro«  serves   only  to  measure    beforehand  the 

extent  by  which  it  will  pass  its  natural  limits. 


It  is  the  territory  of  reaction  and  of  anarchy ; 
and  those  who  devote  themselves  to  resistance, 
should,  we  conceive,  take  this  thoroughly  into 
consideration. 

The  whole  entire  of  society  should  direct  its 
attention  to  its  situation ;  and  the  intelligences, 
those  especially  who  have  a  share  in  the  periodi- 
cal press,  should  be  of  use  as  its  enlighteners. 
That  press,  from  its  popularity  and  the  reitera. 
tion  of  its  appeals,  already  possesses  great  influ. 
ence  on  the  country.    It  might  even — it  alone, 
perhaps — might  render  to  society  most  inesti- 
mable services,  if  it  were  but  imbued  with  the 
importance  and  sanctity  of  its  mission :  if  the 
young  writers,  whose  souls  are  pure  and  untram- 
melled by  party  fetters,  whose  hearts  have  hi- 
therto t>eat  to  none  but  words  of  patriotism  and 
truth,  would  make  the  press  the  arena-field  to 
debate  the  g^eat  questions  raised  by  the  exist- 
ing agitation,  and  to  prepare  elements  for  the 
solution  of  the  social  problem.     What  labours 
are  demanded,  imperiously  demanded,  by  our 
situation,  some  of  which  are  at  present  scarcely 
planned,  others  noteven  glanced  at !  What  mat- 
ters for  discussion  to  unravel,  whose  results,  far 
otherwise  important  than  the  mere  maintenance  of 
thepower  of  a  few  individuals,  might  fix  a  common 
point  of  departure  for  future  efforts  !     The  ques- 
tion of  the  Suffrage,  considered  as  representing  and 
confirming  human  individuality  in  the  twofold 
view  of  right  and  of  practice,  or  fact(:  the  ques- 
tion of  National  Education,  (education  I  say,  and 
not  instruction  merely,)  considered  in  the  two- 
fold view  of  national  unity,  and  of  the  legiti> 
maey  of  the  penal  power  of  which  it  alone  can  be 
the  basis :  the  question  of  labour,  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  operative,  as  his  stake  in 
apartnership  of  association:  that  of  centralization, 
so  little  understood  hitherto,  so  often  confounded 
with  a  tyrannical  eonoentration,  and  degraded,  by 
factions,  to  the  condition  of  a  question   of  mo. 
nopoly  or  reaction  :  the  great  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  assumed  to  have  been  settled,  half 
a  century  since,  by  the  school  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  which  it  may  be  time,  I  conceive,  to  submit 
to  revision :  the  historical  march,  too,  of  the 
popular  element,  since  not  its  first,  but  its  most 
solemn  appearance  in  the  Puritans  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I. — the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
in  a  threefold  respect — material,  intellectual,  and 
religious  ;  the  influence  necessarily  exercised  on 
it  by  the  changes  which  have  been  worked  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  which  are  working  as  well 
in  facts  as  in  ideas,  throughout  continental  Eur- 
ope.   Again,  too,  and  before  all,  that  question 
which  embraces  all — ^the  importance  of  which  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  have  long  since  felt,  and 
wehave  noteven  suspected — Whether  life,  and  the 
developement  of  society  here  below,  proceed  from 
a  superior  law,  whose  fulfilment  we  may,  perhaps, 
retard,  but  can  never  suppress  ;  or  whether  only 
from  human  spontaneity  acting  without  control, 
and  without  certainty?  Whether  the  generations, 
bound  in  a  circle  of  fate,  sre  condemned  eter- 
nally to  roll  the  stone  of  Sysiphus  ;  or  whether, 
living  each  its  particular  life,  grafted  on  the  pro. 
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duct  of  the  life  of  all  those  that  have  preceded  I 
It,'  they  march  forward  under  a  Providential 
law  of  progression  P  Whether,  in  a  word,  human- 
ity lives  from  day  to  day,  the  wandering  sport 
of  circumstances  and  temporary  material  inter- 
ests; or  whether  she  has  a  mission  to  realize 
here  below,  the  consciousness  of  which  daily 
brightens  on  her  ?  Is  not  this  the  field  on  which 
the  intelligences  should  meet  at  the  present 
day  ?  Is  not  this  the  ground  on  which,  with  love, 
with  a  religious  desire  of  good,  with  sentiments 
that  belong  to  the  members  of  the  same  family, 
should  assemble  all  those  whom  God  has  endow- 
ed with  a  strong  principle  of  thought  ? 

At  this  moment,  I  regret  to  say  it,  this  ground 
is  nearly  neglected.  We  want  creeds,  and  we 
have  parties ;  sympathies,  and  we  have  contending 
interests  ;  calm  disquisitions,  and  we  have  impro- 
visations suggested  by  the  external  facts  of  each 
day.  We  are  smothered  by  the  politics  of  detail. 
We  waste  valuable  capacities  in  controversy  on 
insignificant  points ;  in  paltry  quarrels  about  per- 
sons whose  fame  a  few  months  or  a  few  years 
will  suffice  to  extinguish.  We  sacrifice  the  po. 
litica  of  principles — the  only  good  and  productive 
politics — those  alone  that  educate,  sustain,  and 
save  nations.  The  periodical  press  recoils  be- 
fore general  ideas,  as  though  they  were  not  the 
only  ones  that  direct  revolutions.  It  pretends 
to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  what  it  is  pleased  to 
call  reality,  and  which  is  but  the  accident  of  the 
day,  as  if  the  reality  of  the  morrow  had  no  right 
to  its  attention.  It  reflects  the  present :  in  no 
degree  does  it  prepare  the  future.  It  reveals 
clearly  enough  the  void,  and  does  nothing  to 
fill  it  up.  A  part  of  its  writers  occupy  them- 
selves with  impertinences :  their  sole  aim  is  to 
extract  a  momentary  smile  from  muscles  relaxed 
by  ennui:  they  dance  on  a  volcano.  Others 
hound  on  the  passions,  as  if  there  were  not  al- 
ready enough  of  them  1st  loose  on  the  arena. 
All,  or  nearly  so,  busy  themselves  only  with  daily 
events,  without  ever  tracing  back  the  causes  that 
produce  them :  they  change  or  modify  their 
anguage  after  an  imeute  at  Birmingham  or  New- 
castle :  they  approach  the  great  national  ques- 
tions, with  Chartism  ever  before  their  eyes. 

We  must  not  confound  the  signs  of  events  that 
are  preparing,  with  the  events  themselves — ^the 
disorderly,  even  culpable  expression  of  the 
feeling  that  agitates  the  country,  with  the  feeling 
itself.  Chartism  is  only  a  sign — an  expression. 
The  "People's  Charter"  will  not,  in  my  belief, 
be  the  Charter  of  the  future.  Perhaps,  of  all 
the  topics  that  it  embraces,  one  only  will  remain, 
and  it  is  that  which  represents  a  principle.  But, 
though  we  should  succeed  in  reducing  it  to  frag, 
ments,  and  in  the  suppression  of  Chartism,  the 
feeling  wbich  gave  birth  to,  it  would  remain  the 
same,  and  would  soon  fructify  analogous  demon- 
strations. 

The  question  of  political  organisation  is  en- 
tirely secondary  ;  it  is  a  means  of  realizing  the 
change  that  time  has  matured.  We  may  dispute 
on  this  means  without  touching  the  social  ques- 
tion in  the  least.    The  social  question  have  I 


said  ?  It  is,  in  truth,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
is  going  on  at  the  present  hour.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  well  expressed  this  in  a  speech,*  in 
my  eyes,  of  the  greatest  importance — save  that 
he  has  mistaken  its  exigency  and  strength.  He 
has  proclaimed,  as  I  have  done  farther  back,  the 
inability  of  the  constituted  powers  of  the  day  to 
offer  a  remedy  for  the  evil  that  disturbs  society : 
he  confesses  that  the  agitation  resulting  from 
the  consciousness  of  this  evil,  already  breeds  real 
danger;  and  yet,  seeing  that  the  sum  of  the 
malcontents  does  not  express  the  generality  of 
the  people,  he  concludes  that  society  should  and 
may  restrain  it,  with  impunity.  I,  for  my  part, 
say  that  it  cannot,  and  should  not. 

The  political  system  of  Lord  John  Russell— 
the  system,  in  general,  of  existing  society — is  a 
system  of  the  present ;  it  lives  from  day  to  day  ; 
it  has  no  anxieties  for  the  future.  Now,  it  is  to 
the  future  that  we  owe  ourselves.  The  life  of 
man  is  short  here  below ;  but  it  is  prolonged,  in 
some  sort,  throughout  all  the  generations  that 
after  us  shall  cover  the  soil  of  the  country  that 
God  has  assigned  us,  by  the  good  that  we  be- 
queath them,  whether  we  may  he  happy  enough 
to  transmit  them  its  reality,  or  whether,  for 
want  of  better,  we  may  leave  them  the  desire 
and  the  hope.  It  is  sufficient  that  evil  presses 
on  any  number  of  our  brethren,  for  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  seek  a  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  it ; 
and  this  duty  is  imperious  in  the  particular 
case ;  for  we  know  that  time  must  infallibly  ex- 
tend and  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  present  number  matters  little :  it  repre- 
sents the  avowed  malcontents.    The  number  of 
those  who  are  silent  is  ten  times  greater ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  time  for  speaking  will 
come  to  them  too.    Only  when  the  time  shall 
have  arrived — when,  incontestably,  they  will  be, 
and  will  feel  themselves  to  be,  the  strongest^ 
much  hatred  will  have  accumulated,  many  in- 
stincts of  reaction  wiU  have  g^own  up  in  th« 
shade,  much  fury  will  have  sprung  from  our  in- 
difference.   Are  you  satisfied  that  you  will  then 
be  able  to  quiet  them  by  concessions  that  would 
now  appear  the  fruit  of  a  sentiment  of  justice 
and  love  ;  and  which,  at  that  time,  will  be  but  an 
homage  to  force,  paid  by  fear  ?    Are  you  satis- 
fied that  the  labouring  classes,  whom  you  now 
thrust  into  a  separate  herd,  will  not  then  resolve 
to  enjoy  ahne  the  reward  of  a  victory  which  they 
aA>ne  carried  ?    You  admit  that  the  evil  exists  : 
it  is,  in  your  opinion,  as  in  mine,  a  state  of  real 
positive  suffering  that  wrests  from  the  discon- 
tented this,  as  you  call  it,  seditious  cry  ;  and 
think  you  that  it  will  not  have  its  echo— it  mat- 
ters little  when — among  all  those  who  share  in 
the  same  suffering  ?     Think  you  that  a  million 
of  tongues  proclaiming  this  grievance,  a  million 
of  men  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  evil,  does 
not  constitute  an  apoatleship  sufficient  to  rouse 
all  those  whom  ignorance,  or — what  you   say 
must  irrevocably  be  deceived — ^the  hope  of  be- 
holding a  remedy  for  social  inequalities,  now 

Aufott  2. 
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keep*  silent  ?  And  thii  when  the  economical 
horizon  is  gloom}r  with  ineritable  storms ;  when, 
even  if  you  happened  to  dissipate  these  storms, 
you  are  at  that  point  that  you  cannot  extend 
your  operations,  increase  the  return  for  your 
capital,  accumulate  undistributed  riches,  without 
rendering ' the  disproportion  more  striking;  at 
that  point  that  you  cannot  dig  a  canal  or  open  a 
railroad  without,  at  the  same  time,  opening  a 
more  potent  route  for  the  circulation  of  the  ap- 
peals that  you  dread — without  still  more  disabus. 
ing  the  intelligence  of  those  who,  for  your  pur> 
pose,  should  remain  for  ever  in  the  dark ! 

This  is  not  alL  I  know  not  if  our  statesmen 
ever  occupy  themselves  with  the  necessities  of 
the  grand  historical  progression  that  the  human 
race  appears  to  follow,  or  whether  European 
generalities  enter  at  all  into  their  plans;  but, 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  something  so  strik- 
ing and  so  analogous  has  been  going  on  in 
the  bosom  of  almost  all  the  continental  countries, 
that  I  am  astonished  at  seeing  men  of  intelli- 
gence here  looking  on  at  the  spectacle  unmoved. 
It  is  not  alone  a  feeble  section  of  England  that  is 
gravitating  towards  the  new-born  dogma  of  the 
People— it  is  the  whole  of  Europe.  Everywhere 
the  object  of  the  movement  is  changed  ;  every- 
where the  democratical  element  is  substituted 
for  all  others  in  the  agitation  that  foreruns  the 
life  of  the  future.  There  is  visibly  operating. 
In  almost  every  country,  a  double  phenomenon, 
of  expansion  in  the  popular  principle,  of  con- 
centration in  all  that  does  not  belong  to  it — both 
furnishing  the  same  indication.  The  aristocratic, 
military,  and  boxirgeoia  elements,  which  each,  in 
their  turfi,  played  in  the  past  a  principal  and 
even  initiative  part  in  the  manifestations  of 
European  life,  are  become  resistant,  conservative, 
or  inactive  ;  it  might  be  said  that  they  all  feel 
they  have  no  further  mission  to  work  in  the 
world.  The  popular  element  everywhere  aspires 
to  ascend  and  to  be  in  action :  one  would  say 
that  a  sudden  instinct  has  revealed  to  it  grand 
destinies  to  accomplish.  In  it  men  hope ;  from 
it  men  fear  ;  to  it  do  martyrs  immolate  them- 
selves. In  Italy  it  has  inspired  the  later  move. 
ments;  it  has  dissolved  there  all  associationshoist- 
ing  say  other  flag  than  its  own :  it  is  enthroned 
in  Lai  Giovine  Italia,  which  alone  embosoms  the 
fnturity  of  the  country.  In  Poland  it  has  changed 
the  scope  of  revolutionary  efforts,  and  has  trans- 
formsd  what  was  a  mere  question  of  independence 
into  a  question  of  national  regeneration,-  In 
France  it  pervades  all  the  parties  that  aim  at 
action.  So  thoroughly  is  this  felt ;  so  strong  is 
the  conviction,  that  henceforth  it  cannot  be  ne. 
glected,  that  those  even  who,  at  bottom,  design 
somewhat  else,  usurp  the  name  of  the  People,  and 
pretend  to  be  zealous  for  its  cause.  Buonapartism 
talks  only  of  equality ;  and  the  legitimists  of 
the  Gazette  de  France  preach  Universal  Suffrage. 
A  belief  in  the  coming  accession  of  the  power  of 
tbe  democracy,  is  everywhere  exciting  the  en- 
TiH^tened.  Genius  bends  before  the  signs  that 
are  pointing  to  the  horizon.  We  see  men  like 
La  Mennais  and  Chsteanbriand,  who  have  pass- 


ed their  whole  lives  in  defending  other  powers, 
other  ideas,  suddenly  turn  back,  by  I  know  not 
what  miraculous  conversion,  and  render  the  moat 
marked  homage  to  the  popular  standard.  A  pre. 
sentimentof  a  neworder  of  things,  of  great  events^ 
that  will  communicate  a  new  impulse  to  society, 
pervades  the  world.  And  whilst  day  after  day 
witnesses  the  extinction  of  some  existing  thing, 
the  weakening  of  the  prestige  that  surrounded 
what  was  even  yesterday  a  potent  spell,  the  po- 
pular cause  alone  steadily  grows.  Every  defeat 
is  met  with  a  new  defiance ;  every  obstacle  thrown 
in  the  way  of  developement,  by  a  renewed  effort. 
Conquered  in  one  spot,  the  democratic  spirit  and 
tendency  momentarily  disappear  to  break  forth 
in  another.  Firm  and  compact  in  all  places,  its 
enemies  are  wearied  and  worn  out.  We  would 
say  that  it  has  taken  to  a  partisan  warfare,  till 
the  time  comes  that  it  can  operate  by  masses. 

The  People  have  been  entlaved;  they  have  eteaped 
from  elavery.  They  have  been  serfs;  they  have 
enfranchised  themselves  from  serfage.  They  have 
beenchainedto  misery  and  to  nothingnetsbythesttb- 
alternism  0/  labour,  and  the  immMlity  of  wages  ,• 
they  desire  emaneiptttion  and  the  attainment  of 
equality.  They  have  first  won  the  right  of  life 
in  the  great  city  of  Humanity ;  then  the  right 
of  labour  and  liberty  in  the  social  city ;  they 
now  desire  to  gain  the  right  of  participation  in 
the  political  city.  This  is  tbe  result  of  the  pre- 
sent struggle ;  this  is  the  soul  and  the  source  of 
all  the  agitations  that  are  produced  in  Europe ; 
instinctive  manifestations  of  a  destiny  mure 
powerful  than  us  all ;  and  which,  rely  on  it,  will 
formulize  itself  more  and  more  clearly. 

And  it  is  in  face  of  this  spectacle,  before  this 
progression,  that  has  its  developement  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  its  evident  cause  in  a 
Providential  law,  that  men  think  of  resistance 
by  some  paltry  material  means — good,  at  the 
best,  for  suppressing  a  faction  devoted  to  one 
interest  or  to  individual  ambition !  It.  is  an 
imeute,  they  say.  Yes ;  but  it  is  an  imeute  of  the 
human  race,  raised  by  the  will  of  God,  who  has 
created  men  for  one  purpose,  the  association  of 
equals,  the  perfecting  of  all  by  all ;  and  it  is  ir- 
resistible. The  same  appearances  that  present 
themselves  at  this  day,  were  presented  at  each 
of  the  two  great  revolutions  that  delivered  man 
from  slavery  and  serfage.  The  same  forces  that 
are  now  opposed  to  it,  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
were  far  more  compact,  at  those  two  steps  in  the 
scale  that  it  has  surmounted.  By  what  method, 
is  it  supposed,  that  those  forces,  that  have  twice 
lost  the  ground,  will  now  maintain  it  ?  And  if  a 
studious,  and,  above  all,  conscientious  and  im- 
partial reflection  on  our  present  situation,  en- 
lightened by  the  history  of  the  past,  should  end 
in  the  discovery  that  what  I  have  here  barely 
enunciated  is  the  truth — that  it  is  a  third  step 
in  the  scale  of  developement,  the  possession  of 
which  is  in  question — and  that  there  is  in  all 
these  tendencies,  irregular  and  disordered  though 
they  be,  the  sign  of  tbe  near  accomplishment  of 
a  new  phasis  of  that  humanity,  which  is  a  thought 
of  the  Deity  explained  by  facte — would  it  not 
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be  oar  nott  strict,  most  religions  inty,  to  unite 
as  brothers  to  prepare  the  ground  and  make 
ready  the  path  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of 
the  men  of  intelligence  and  of  good  intentions, 
among  the  middle  classes,  to  associate  thsm- 
selves  actively,  with  the  efforts  of  the  lover 
classes,  now  isolated,  and  almost  without  direc- 
tion? 

It  is  this  study,  nigh  absolutely  neglected, 
that  I  here  invoke,  in  the  name  of  the  country 
whose  future  is  seriously  compromised  by  lear. 
ing  it  a  prey  to  a  schism  that,  a  little  later,  will, 
perhaps,  be  irremediable — ^in  the  name  of  all 
those  who  desire  the  accomplishment  of  goed, 
without  violent  crises,  without  convulsive  reao- 
tions.  I  wish  to  see  this  question  of  the  People, 
that  embraces  all  the  future,  at  length  pUuied 


on  its  true  fboting— snatched  from  the  arena  «f 
egotistical  passions — treated  with  all  the  loftiness 
of  the  great  principles  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of 
social  progress,  of  the  national  vocation,  and  of 
the  Providential  law  that  rulea  and  gives  birth 
to  events.  For  my  part,  I  will  contribute  to  it 
as  far  as  I  can,  by  a  succession  of  articles  on  this 
Bubj  eot.  Perchance  the  example  will  be  followed. 
<<  Something  is  rotten  in  the  State ;"  and  we 
must  not  be  contented  by  saying,  with  Horatio, 
"  Heaven  will  direct  it."  It  is  through  as  that 
Heaven  directs  human  a&in.  The  State,  our 
country,  has  been  given  to  us  as  our  place  of 
work.  We  are  all  worlunen ;  and  Ood,  our  mas- 
ter, will  judge  us  by  onr  performancM. 


HYMN— THE  POOR  MAN'S  DAY.* 

BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

"  HaU  Sabbath  I  thee  I  hail,  the  Poor  Mao's  Day  1»— OaAnAin. 


Sabbaihholyl 

To  the  lowly 
Still  art  thou  a  welcome  day. 
When  thon  comest,  earth  and  ocean, 
Shade  and  brightnen,  reet  and  motion, 
Help  the  poor  man'i  heart  to  pray. 

Snn.waiced  forest, 

Bird  that  aoarest 
O'er  the  mate  empnrpled  moor, 
Throatle'i  Kng  that  atre&m-like  flowest, 
Wind  that  orer  dew-drop  goett, 
Welcome  now  the  wo-wom  poor. 

Little  rirer, 

Young  for  ever  I 
Clond,  (old-bright  with  thanUbl  glee, 
Hspp7  woodbine,  (ladly  weeping, 
Gna^  witlkin  the  wild.roie  keeping, 
O  that  they  were  bieaed  u  ye ! 

Sabbath  holy ! 

For  the  lowly 
Paint  with  flowen  thy  glittering  lod ; 
For  affliction*!  tone  and  daughter! 
Bid  thy  mountain!,  woodi,  and  waten, 
Pny  to  God,  the  poor  man's  God ! 

From  the  ftver 
Idle  never, 

•  For  the  meaenra  of  this  lyric,  some  of  the  rhymes, 
and  most  of  the  thonghts,  see  the  article,  "  Bnncben 
Melodies,"  hi  Taie*  Magadne  for  April,  1840.— E.  E. 


Where  on  Hope  Want  ban  the  door; 
From  the  gloom  of  airless  alieyi, 
Lead  thon  to  green  hills  and  ralleyi 
Plundered  England's  trampled  poor. 

Pkle  yonng  mother, 

Gasping  brother, 
Sister  toiling  in  despair, 
Grief-bowed  sir^  that  lifs-long  diett, 
White4ipped  child  that  sleeping  sigheit, 
Come  and  drink  the  light  and  air  1 

Tyrants  curse  ye, 

While  they  nnrse  ye, 
Life  for  deadliest  wrongs  to  pay; 
Yet,  O  Sabbath  1  bringing  gladness 
Unto  hearts  of  weary  saiVnees, 
StiU  art  thon  "  The  Poor  Man's  Day." 

Sabbath's  Father  r 

Wonld'st  thon  rather 
Some  should  curse  tiian  all  be  blessed? 
If  thon  hate  not  fruit  and  bloesom. 
To  the  oppreesor's  godless  bosom 
Bring  the  po<»  man's  day  of  rest,—. 

With  its  heaUni, 

With  hU  fteUng, 
With  his  humble  trustful  bliss ; 
With  the  poor  man's  honest  kindness. 
Bless  th«  rich  manl  heart  of  blindness— 
Teach  him  what  religion  is ! 


LADY  MORGAN'S  "WOMAN  AND  HER  MASTER."* 


The  ladiee— that  is,  all  civilized  womankind 
—may  be  presumed  disposed  to  resent  the  implied 
indignity  of  the  title  which  Lady  Morgan  has 
ehosen  for  her  greatest  work ;  but,  we  assure 
them,  the  fault  is  none  of  hers:  she  merely 
adopts  that  definition  of  womankind,  sanctioned 
*  Colbam.    2  Tola. 


by  law  and  by  high  legal  authority.  Blackatono 
writes — "  As  the  old  law-phrase  runs.  Baron  et 
Feme — the  Baron  and  his  Woman  ;"  and  Lady 
Morgan  bitterly  adopts  the  semi-barbarous  jar- 
gon as  the  title  and  the  motto  of  that  remaric 
able  book,  in  which  she  comes  avewedly  forward 
as  the  champion  and  philosophical  hiatorlaii  9i 
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her  sex.  Ae  the  champion  of  woman,  the  is 
Marageooa,  energetic,  and  fall  of  resource  ;  but, 
as  the  historian,  it  may  I>e  alleged  that  she  is 
apt  to  lose  the  calm  passionless  impartiality  and 
balance  of  the  judge,  in  the  fervour  of  the  elo. 
quent  advocate,  or  the  adroitness  and  exaggera- 
tion of  the  special  pleader. 

The  two  volumes  published  are  but  a  portion, 
a  splendid  firagment,  of  the  work  meditated ; 
and,  with  all  their  high  merits  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  they,  unfortunately,  bring  the  philoso- 
phical history  of  woman  only  down  to  a  period— 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire — since  which, 
the  condition  of  the  sex,  l>y  the  spread  of  Christian, 
ityand  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  has,  in  Europe, 
undergone  greater  change  than  in  the  previous 
4,000  years.  In  these  circumstances,  we  can 
only  console  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  work— an  event  which 
will  give  the  lovers  of  literature  and  the  friends 
of  woman  the  more  pleasure,  as  the  delay  has 
been  occasioned  by  weakness  of  sight,  for  which 
Lady  Morgan's  medical  advisers  have  enjoined 
temporary  cessation  from  her  laborious  and  im- 
portant task. 

The  work,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  divided  in- 
to books  and  chapters.  It  opens  with  an  elo- 
quently written  and  well-reasoned  introductory 
riietdi  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  ;  that  gra- 
dual supremacy  of  mind  over  brute  force  still 
so  far  from  being  complete;  and  especially,  as 
Lady  Morgan  maintains,  in  the  respective  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  the  sexes ;  for,  if  the  social 
system  is  still  most  imperfect  as  it  relates  to  the 
"  Master,"  it  remains  much  worse  with  his  ser- 
vant or  slave ;  woman  being  "  still  a  thing  of 
sufferance,  and  not  of  rights,"  as  in  the  ignorant 
infancy  of  early  aggregation,  when  the  law  of 
the  strongest  was  the  only  law  acted  on.  It  is 
ssked— 

Etoi  now,  wlim  nipremacy  has  been  transferred  from 
miude  to  mind,  bai  that  most  nibtle  spirit — that  being 
of  most  mobile  flbie — that  most  sensitive  and  apprehen. 
iiv*  orfsnixatloii — has  the,  whom  God  placed  to  be  a 
■ale  and  •  help  to  man,  at  the  head  of  his  creation,  the 
fimndress  of  nations,  the  embellisher  of  races,  has  she 
alone  been  left  behind,  at  the  very  starting-post  of  cirili- 
islion,  while  around  her  all  progretaes  and  improres  P 
Aod  is  man  still  ''the  Master ;"  and  does  he,  by  a  misdi- 
rected lalf-love,  still  perpetnata  her  ignorance  and  her 
dapcndencck  when  her  emancipation  and  improvement  are 
most   wanting,  as   the  crowning  element   of  his  own 
happinna  ?......., 

If,  in  the  first  era  of  society,  woman  was  the  victim  of 
nun's  physical  snperiority,  she  is  still,  in  the  last,  the 
•otiect  of  laws,  in  the  enactment  of  which  she  has  had  no 
voice — amenable  to  the  penalties  of  a  code,  from  which 
she  derireo  but  little  protection.  While  man,  in  his  first 
cmde  attempts  at  jorispradence,  has  surronnded  the  sex 
with  restraints  and  disabilities,  he  has  left  its  nstnml 
rights  angnardsd,  aad  its  liberty  unacknowledged;  Merg- 
iaf  the  very  existemie  of  woman  in  his  own,  he  has 
aOowsd  her  no  separate  interest,  assigned  her  no  independ- 
eoS  possessions  ;  "  for,"  ssys  the  law — the  law  of  man— . 
"(be  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  and  all  that  she 
hss  belongs  to  him."  Eren  the  frait  of  her  own  labonr 
is  IBTB  from  her,  nnless  she  is  protected  by  the  eolilary 
I  of  a,  derided  but  innocent  celibacy. 


Lady  Morgan  describes  the  other  pecuniary  or 
fWpolicd  disabilities  under  which  womuilaboars. 


without  saying  anything  of  certidn  oonntervtJIing 
immunities — considering  favour  instead  of  right 
rather  an  aggravation  of  the  evil — and  eonies  to 
the  more  cruel  deprivations  to  which  woman  hag 
been  subjected  by  her  master  and  law-maker— 
those  which  deny  her  maternal  rights,  and  violate 
her  most  sacred  feelings.  Law  has,  in  this  in- 
stance, undeniably  pressed  hardly  upon  woman  ; 
while  its  proper  province  is  neither  to  give  supe- 
riority to  the  claims  of  father  nor  mother,  but  to 
the  individual  presumed  to  be  best  qualified  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  parental  relation.  But 
man's  injustice  to  his  enslaved  mate  does  not  stop 
here.  If  opinion  has  become  supreme  over  its 
antagonist,  physical  force,  the  very  power  whidi 
has  unfettered  society,  and  which  strongly  tends 
to  set  it  entirely  free,  is  called  into  operation 
against  woman.  On  this  new  gronnd-^opinion, 
which  he  has  taken  for  himself, 
Her  master  meets  her,  citing  against  her  what  he  esUs 

philosophy  and  science. The  natural  d^ 

pendenca  of  the  sex  on  its  Master,  its  imputed  inaptitude 
for  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits,  and  presumed  inca- 
pacity for  concentration  are  still  insisted  npon ;  and,  while 
woman  is  permitted  to  cultivate  the  arts  which  merely 
please,  and  which  frequently  corrupt,'  she  is  denennoed  as 
a  thing  unaexed,  a  /tutu  naturee,  if  she  direct  her  thoaghts 
to  pursuits  which  aspire  to  serve,  and- which  never  &il  to 
elevate.  Educating  her  for  the  Harem,  bat  calling  on  her 
for  the  practices  of  the  Portico,  man  expects  from  his 
Odalisque  the  firmness  of  tlie  Stoic,  and  demands  from 
his  servant  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which,  placing 
the  UUe  of  his  own  sex  at  the  head  of  its  muster-roll, 
gire  immortality  to  the  Master.  He  tells  her,  that  "ob- 
scurity is  her  true  glory,  insignificance  her  distinction, 
ignorance  her  lot,  and  pasaire  obedience  the  perfection  of 
her  natore."  Yet  he  expects  from  her,  as  the  daily  and 
hourly  habit  of  her  existence,  that  conquest  oTer  the  pas- 
sions by  the  strength  of  reason,  that  triumph  of  moral 
energy  over  the  senses  and  their  appetites,  and  that  en- 
darance  of  personal  privation  and  self-denial,  which, 
with  him,  (even  under  all  the  excitements  of  ambition 
and  incentives  to  renown,)  are  qnalities  of  nra  sxeeptioo, 
the  practices  of  most  painful  requirement. 

Why  should  not  these  high  demands  or  ex- 
pectations be  taken  by  Woman  as  her  Master's 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  her  mental  fortitude 
and  moral  superiority;  as  a  confesaion''that 
much  being  given  much  is  required,  to  which  the 
exactor  tacitly  owns  himself  unequal?  This 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  taking  the  matter  by  the 
l>e8t  handle,  and  allowing  man  to  keep  his  undis- 
turbed monopoly  of  the  vices. 

But  if  the  destiny  of  the  sex  has  been  thus 
severe  among  the  moat  refined  and  intellectual 
of  the  human  race  in  the  most  highly  civilixed 
societies  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  how  much 
more  deplorable  has  woman's  condition  ever  been 
in  that  far  larger  portion  of  the  peopled  globe, 
which  comprehends  savage  life ;  in  the  vast  em- 
pires of  China  and  India,  and  generally  among 
the  Mongolian  and  Ethiopian  varieties  of  the 
species?  Having  made  an  eloquent  eulogium 
upon  woman,  and  what  she  has  accomplished 
under  all  the  crushing  disabilities,  the  domestic 
tyranny,  or  the  gross  injustice  and  denial  of 
rights  to  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
she  has  been  subjected  by  brute  force,  by  "the 
divine  right  of  the  strongest,"  Lady  Morgan 
proceeds  briefly  to  diseuai  the  condition  of  wo< 
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man  smid  the  different  ssvaj^e  or  Miiu>bsrbarous 
races  of  mankind.  She  begins  with  the  Red 
Man;  and  we  are  Burpriaed  that,  while  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
she  should  not  incidentally  hare  betrayed  more 
sympathy  with  the  "  stoic  of  the  woods"  himself, 
so  compassionable  a  sufferer  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween natural  rights  and  physical  force,  aided  by 
the  cruel  cunning  of  what  is  miscalled  civilisation. 

The  condition  of  the  Squaw  is  much  more  fa- 
vourably, and,  as  we  believe,  truly  represented 
by  a  late  female  writer,  who  judged  from  her 
own  immediate  observation,  and  who  is,  more- 
over, herself  a  bold  and  an  eloquent  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  woman.  We  refer  to  Mrs  Jameson, 
who,  relatively  to  their  respective  Masters,  con- 
siders the  Indian  Sqtuia  in  a  truer  and  more  dig- 
nified position  than  the  European  lady — than  the 
woman,  as  lady  Morgan  would  say,  of  a  more 
"  policiaed  society" — and  in  a  happier  physical 
condition  than  the  household  drudge  of  soimany 
poor  men's  homes  in  highly  civilized  life. 

IVith  more  successful  reasoning,  our  author 
points  to  those  evidences  of  the  secret  workings  of 
conscience  in  man,  and  of  that  hatred  inseparable 
from  fear,  which  has  made  woman,  in  every  age, 
be  considered,  among  barbarous  and  many  highly 
civilized  tribes,  as  possessed  of  some  marvellous 
but  generally  maligiiant  power  or  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  mankind;  as  sybil,  prophet, 
ess,  and  sorceress,  down  to  the  bleared  witch, 
whom  her  cowardly  imaginary  victim  might  des- 
troy without  trial  or  accusation.  Take  this  again 
by  the  best  handle,  and  woman  is  entitled  to 
assume  that  ascribing  to  her  supernatural  powers 
is  a  virtual  confession  of  her  natural  intellectual 
superiority.  But  Lady  Morgan  is  too  grave,  and 
too  much  in  earnest,  to  descend  to  such  a  line  of 
argument.  Her  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
women  of  Africa  is,  like  that  of  the  mate  of  the 
Red  Man,  somewhat  overcharged.  She  is  an  ad- 
vocate stating  a  case ;  not  a  judge  impartially 
summing  up  evidence.  When  she  paints  the 
sanguinary  horrors  of  Mumbo-jumbo — ^which, 
after  all,  is  merely  a  ruder  form  of  the  wild  jus- 
tice of  the  English  ducking-stool — she  ought  not 
to  pass  over  the  other  demon,  Tampaaira,  who 
protects  the  negresses  from  the  jealous  Interfer. 
ence  of  husbands. 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  author  that,  bad 
as  the  position  of  the  women  of  barbarous  life 
may  be,  it  is  neither  so  debased,  nor,  we  should 
say,  BO  hopeless  as  that  of  the  women  of  those 
vast  empires  of  the  East,  "  which  vaunt  an  an. 
tique  origin,  and  in  which  the  lights  of  a  semi, 
civilisation  have  surrounded  a  fraction  at  least 
of  the  spedes  with  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and 
afforded  something  of  the  semblance  of  a  social 
policy."  The  abject  condition  of  the  women  of 
Oriental  countries  is  mainly  attributed  to  poly, 
gamy,  "  which  crushes  her  under  a  slavery  more 
revolting  than  that  of  the  mere  savage ;"  yet 
the  root  of  this  evU  is  not  traced  to  the  tyranny 
and  sensuality  of  the  Master,  but,  if  we  under, 
stand  the  passage  aright,  to  causes  existing  in 
nature,  the  evil  conaequeiices  of  whiol^  should 


not,  therefore,  be  visited  wholly  upon  the  Mac- 
ter.  "  The  precocious  developement  of  the  ma- 
ternal organisation,  which,  in  some  Oriental  ooun. 
tries,  confounds  infancy  with  motherhood,  and 
leaves  the  functions  of  the  brain  imperfect,  while 
the  affections  and  the  passions  are  already  ma. 
tured,  may  be  assigned  as  the  origin  of  polygamy 
— ^that  institute  which  has  the  most  impeded  the 
progress  of  society,  wherever  it  has  been  per- 
petuated." 

Lady  Morgan  surely  admits  too  mudi  in  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  the  system  which  she  repro- 
bates  «g  much  to  natural  causes  as  to  vicious  insti- 
tutions, begun  by  tyranny  and  brute  force  among 
the  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  perpetuated  by  theirsatel. 
lites.  In  a  striking  passage  upon  the  condition 
of  the  women  of  China,  which  immediately  fol. 
lows,  she  makes  another  admission  subversive  of 
the  natural  supremacy  of  womanhood ;  for  it  ia 
not  the  sex,  but  the  acute,  the  pure  aristocratic 
breed,  for  which  superiority  is  claimed.  Lady 
Morgan,  also,  sometimes  uses  two-sided,  if  not 
unfair,  arguments.  Is,  for  example,  the  tight- 
lacing  of  our  ladies,  now  so  universally  de- 
nounced by  medical  men,  and  by  all  men  of  re- 
flection and  good  taste,  fairly  attributable  to 
the  sex  which  practises  the  pernicious  absurdity, 
or  to  the  "Masters?" — to  whom  Lady  Morgan 
unhesitatingly  ascribes  the  kindred  abomination 
of  the  crippled  and  deformed  feet  of  the  Chinese 
women — a  custom  which  is,  with  little  of  proba- 
bility,  traced  to  some  alleged  attempt  among  the 
women  to  conspire  against  the  eternid  Govern- 
ment of  the  Celestial  Empire,  but  which  is  more 
likely  to  have  originated  in  a  perverted  vanity. 

Not  content  with  asserting  the  moral  and 
intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes,  the  eloquent 
champion  of  woman  insists  upon  female  snperi. 
ority,  and  goes  back  to  Paradise  for  proofe  of 
their  social  equality,  and  the  mental  pre-eminence 
of  the  general  mother,  whose  very  name.  Eve, 
signifies,  in  the  Hebrew,  Life,  while  Adam  signi- 
fies Sed  Earth.  Lady  Morgan  most  ingeniously, 
and  with  the  dexterity  of  a  practised  i\rM«  PrUt* 
pleader,  makes  out  a  good  case  for  her  firat 
client,  while  she  covers  with  littleness  and 
shame  the  animated  piece  of  red  loam,  our  firat 
father.  Thus  she  reasons : — "  To  the  female. 
Eve,  was  permitted  the  first  exercise  of  mind,  in 
the  call  made  on  her  intellect  by  one  who  sought 
to  influence  human  action  by  intellectual  means, 
though  for  evil  purposes."  And  our  author 
farther  argues,  that  the  serpent  first  trying  his 
wiles  upon  Eve,  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  difficulty 
than  the  facility  with  which  the  female  mind 
might  be  influenced.  And  then  the  motive,  the 
temptation,  was  one  worthy  to  be  addressed  to 
the  highest  intellect.  "  She  should  be  as  the 
Gods,  knowing  good  from  evil.  The  woman, 
therefore,  (seeing  the  tree  was  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  mite,)  took  the  fruit,  according'ly, 
thereof,  and  did  eat."  In  the  awful  penalty  in. 
curred  by  this  fatal  act  of  disobedience,  the 
advocate  of  woman  points  to  the  "  sublime  and 
prophetic  distinction  made  in  favour  of  the 
future  mother  of  all  living— from  whom,  andaet 
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from  her  "  red  earth"  helpmate,  was  to  proceed 
one  who  should  "  swallow  up  death  in  victory." 
But  further  of  woman's  superiority  :— 

The  temporal  panitlimenti  inflicted  on  Ere  were 
auirlud  bj  an  iotellectnal  pre-eminence  in  auffering — 
Adam's  by  penonal  degradation ;  to  Adam  wa>  amigned 
the  task  of  physical  labour :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
thalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground 
from  whence  thou  wert  taken,  for  dust  thon  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  ehalt  return ;"  a  hnmiliating  vocation 
—a  humiliating  reminiscence,  both  spared  as  denancia- 
tioDS  to  Etc.  Her  retribution,  on  the  contrary,  was 
founded  on  the  afiections,  and  on  the  mind — sorrow  that 
was  to  be  multiplied,  and  pain  (corporeal  indeed  in  the 
first  instance)  but  csnnectied  with  griefs  and  anxieties 
still  more  harassiiig.  Her  desire  was  alio  to  be  to  her 
bosband,  (that  derotednees,  the  attribute  of  her  peculiar 
and  finer  organization,)  and  her  submiMion  to  his  "  rule" 
was  the  penalty  of  her  sensiblUty,  no  less  than  the  token 
of  physical  inferiority,  ,  .  .  .  In  the  sacred  his- 
tory at  the  origin  of  the  species,  then  is  a  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  great  dogma  of  the  Bast,  that  woman  was 
a  creature  of  high  intellectual  aspirations;  and  every 
aubsequent  epoch  in  sacred  history  produces  evidences  of 
her  spiritual  agency  and  mental  energies  in  carrying  on 
the  great  moral  economy  of  the  creation. 

To  the  grand  part  performed  by  woman  in  the 
early  ages,  eo  far  as  tradition  and  written  re- 
cords, sacred  and  profane,  bear  testimony,  the 
champion  of  the  sex  now  addresses  herself. 
With  heroic  women,  the  sister-spirits  of  the 
Alexanders,  Cnsars,  and  Napoleons,  she  has  in- 
tense sympathy.  Semiramis,  and  the  Cleopatras, 
especially  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  name,  are 
regarded  with  that  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
makes  us  fear  that  when  she  descends  to  modem 
times.  Lady  Morgan  will  find  nothing  so  sub- 
limely great  in  womanhood  as  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  the  Hindoo  Begumt,  or  the  ambitious 
and  warlike  living  Queen  of  Madagascar.  Lady 
Morgan  would  have  better  served  her  cause  by 
fonnding  an  empire  for  woman,  placed  far 
above  the  legions  of  false  glory,  or  even  that 
which  men  call  true  glory,  and  confining  herself 
to  her  sex's  past  achievements  there.  As  Con- 
queror, Statesman,  or  Legislator,  woman  has 
never  yet  equalled  her  Master.  The  exceptions 
only  prove  the  rule ;  but  what  a  hideous  world 
would  the  most  heroic  of  her  Masters  have  made 
of  this,  without  her  restralaing  and  corrective 
inflaences,  her  wise  ministrations  of  gentleness, 
courtesy,  and  love. 

Of  the  exalted  rank — the  high  consideration^ 
which  the  mythology  of  Egypt  gave  to  the  female 
■ex,  if  it  ever  really  existed  in  the  form  assumed, 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  nothing  of  its 
amelioratiog  consequences  can  be  satisfactorily 
-traced  either  in  the  past  history  or  present  de> 
^aded  condition  of  the  Egyptian  women.  If  the 
l^jptian  husband  ever  "  pledged  himself  to  be 
obedient  to  his  wife,"  he  must  have  attached  no 
nor*  literal  meaning  to  the  vow,  than  do  the 
ladies,  or  the  gallant  husbands  of  Europe  to  that 
taken  by  well-bom  wives. 

In  the  brilliant  outline  of  the  Jewish  history, 
in  contrasting  Sarah  with  Abraham,  Miriam 
with  Moses,  and  Deborah  the  prophetess,  who, 
nnder  her  palm-tree,  wisely  and  peacefully  judged 
Israel  for  forty  years,  with  the  future  succession 


of  weak  ralers  and  worthless  kings,  our  author 
still  vindicates  the  honour  of  the  sex,  and  goes 
far  to  establish  that  the  women  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Hannahs  and  Naomis,  the  Judiths  and  Es- 
thers, and  the  generous  and  hospitable  wise  wo- 
man of  Endor,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  van  of 
civilisation ;  and  that  Abigail,  Michal,  and  Bath- 
sheba,  prove  themselves  to  have  been  morally  and 
intellectually  superior  to  the  Masters  with  whom 
they  were  connected. 

"There  is  a  quality  in  many  of  our  author's 
chosen  Hebrew  or  other  Oriental  women,  de- 
scribed as  "  womanly  adroitness,"  which  obtains 
a  higher  place  than  dignified  womanhood,  or  the 
strictness  and  purity  of  Christian  morals  would 
sanction. 

Lady  Morgan  has  something  to  say  even  for 
the  bold,  bad  Jezebel,  whom  she  considers,  to 
some  extent,  the  victim  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, whom  she  admires  as  a  devoted  wife,  and 
"  as  superior,  in  firmness  of  purpose,  to  the  weak 
and  vacillating  man  to  whom  she  was  united, 
and  upon  an  equality  of  courage  with  the  bad 
man  against  whom  she  was  opposed."  Our 
author  certainly  sees  in  Lady  Macbeth  a  much 
nobler  spirit,  and  a  higher  intellect  and  courage, 
than  in  her  more  humanized  lord. 

The  most  noted  blue  stocking  of  antiquity, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  is  lauded  ;  and  in  her  flat- 
tering reception  from  the  wisest  of  men,  is  found 
another  triumph  for  the  sex. 

"  The  women  of  the  Hebrews,"  as  a  fragment  of 
history,  deserves  great  praise  for  its  execution  ; 
though  it  is  too  diffuse  and  amplified  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  Woman,  unless  that  shall 
be  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  "  Gibbon's 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  But  the  close  of  this  section  of  the 
work,  (which,  of  itself,  would  make  an  interest- 
ing book,)  affords  us  a  ready  specimen  of  Lady 
Morgan's  delicate  style  of  eulogy  and  resounding 
tone  of  declamation.  After  tracing  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
she  thus  proceeds : — 

Wherever  the  women  of  the  Hebrews  (the  danghters 
of  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  who  built  up  the  house  of  Israel) 
were  to  be  found ;  and  where  are  they  not  P  they  still 
exhibit  the  type  of  that  intellectual  beanty  which  sub- 
dued Egypt,  and  reformed  the  penal  statutes  of  Persia; 
and  their  fine  heads  are  cited  by  science  as  models  of  the 
highest  moral  confonnation.  Bright  thoughts  flssh  ftvm 
their  bright  eyes ;  qnick  perceptions  animate  their  noble 
lineaments ;  and  if  the  force  of  circumstances  ii  no  longer 
directed  to  elicit  the  higher  qnalities  of  an  Esther  or  a 
Judith,  the  original  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the  prophet 
king,  of  the  virtaoos  woman  "  whose  price  is  above 
rubies,"  may  be  found  among  the  Jewish  women  of  mo- 
dem as  of  ancient  timss  ;  for  "  they  eat  net  the  bread  of 
idleness,"  and  "  the  hearts  of  their  husbands  trust  in 
them." 

Still,  superior  as  were  the  Hebrew  women  to  their 
masters,  thronch  their  spiritnalised  nature,  aad  the  tem- 
perament ofMeir  sex,  (a  snperiority  acknowledged  by 
their  prophets,  and  upheld  by  the  wisest  of  their  legisla- 
tors,) their  wrongs  from  the  first  were  mighty;  their 
disabilities  to  the  end  many.  The  last  of  their  prophets 
thundered  in  vain  his  denunciations  against  the  ii^nstica 
of  their  Masters ;  and  their  most  accredited  historians 
have  left  on  authentic  record  the  enumeration  of  their 
wrongs,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  opprsssors.     Andent 
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lawf  and  modem  pr^vdiecf  har«  been  alike  nnfltTOiuw 
able  to  their  happinen  and  locial  coniideratlon.  Solomon 
fint  gaTe  out  fromhii  harem — "  From  garmenti  cometh 
mothi,  and  from  women  wickednea" — a  characteristic 
maxim  from  the  deatroyer  of  Uriah.*  A  modem  Rabbin 
has  improred  on  the  prorerb,  hy  writinf  a  work  <•  On 
the  Bmbarraiement  of  the  Deitf  aa  to  the  Neaeaiity  of 
Creatine  a  Female."  The  mrriis  of  the  m  have  n« 
higher  illmtration,  nor  its  wrongi  a  more  authenticated 
record,  than  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  lacred  and  profaike 
hietory  of  the  women  of  the  Hebrewa  The  pride  of 
Iirael  wa«  ^t  paning  away — "  the  enemy  had  come  in 
like  a  flood"  upon  the  dty  of  Darid — the  eaglee  of  the 
Pagan  Csiara  fluttered  orer  the  portals  of  the  Temple 
of  Jeborah,  and  their  bannera,  emhlaxoned  with  images, 
replaced  the  consecrated  standard  of  the  twelre  tribes, 
when  the  greatetl  of  the  Hebrew  prophecies  receired  its 
aoeomplishment.  The  temporal  power  of  the  men  of 
Jndah  was  prostmte  in  the  dust ;  and,  if  there  was  one 
among  the  descendants  of  Abraham  who  %ru  still  worthy 
of  a  spiritnal  mission,  or  of  the  falfllment  of  a  mystic 
prophecy,  that  one  was  fbund  among  the  women  of  the 
Hebrews  t  Bnt  she  whom  from  henceforth  "  all  gener8> 
tiens  were  to  call  blessed,"  was  not  af  the  qneenly  dangb- 
tera  of  ike  Aamonean^  nor  of  the  ftmala  Toparchists  of 
the  hoose  of  Herod ;  she  was  not  one  of  the  princesses 
who  lired  in  palacea  with  ■'  windows  of  agate  and  gates 
of  carbuncles,"  and  who  died  bequeathing  proTinces  to 
imperial  sorafcigns.  She  was  of  ■<  low  estate  t"  a  Tlrgin 
espioased  to  a  man,  wkoae  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  honae 
of  DsTid,  and  the  rirgin's  name  was  Mary."  And  when 
the  Magii,  or  wise  men  of  the  East,  were  miracnlonily 
directed  to  seek  and  do  homage  to  the  mother  "  of  the  Son 
of  the  Highest,"  they  "  fonnd  Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the 
babe,  lying  in  a  manger." 

Nearly  twenty  centuries  hare  joined  the  years  beyond 
the  flood  since  the  occnrrence  of  this  moet  important  of 
all  erents,  by  which  the  sex  has  been  glorified  beyond  all 
distinctions  which  the  world  has  eyer  larished  on  its 
mightiest  Masters— and  still  the  name  of  "  Mary"  is 
heard  with  t«der  rererenoe,  or  inToked  with  pious  faith, 
wherersr  the  religion  of  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  to 
all  men  has  been  rerealed  or  accepted.  Still,  howerer, 
this  "Regina  Cosli"  of  countless  altars,  this"  Mater  Do- 
lorosa"  of  eternal  sympathies,  before  whose  dirinely  hu- 
man image  the  kinp  of  the  earth  hare  bent  the  knee, 
and  they  who  so  long  goremed  kinp  still  &U  prostrate, 
waa  yet  in  her  human  nature  and  affections,  but  "  highly 
foToured  and  blessed  among  women  I" 

The  women  of  Greece  succeed  thoie  of  Iirael; 
and,  in  an  eloquent  and  sweeping  introduction^  a 
rapid  view  is  taken  of  tbe  origin  of  the  Greek 
Republics,  and  the  circumstances  producing  the 
high  physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  their 
citizens.  In  the  high  civilisation  of  Greece,  its 
refined  philosophies,  its  poetical  mythology,  and 
its  perfection  in  the  arts.  Lady  Morgan  finds  the 
"  unprecedented  influence  of  the  sex,  from  the 
earliest  epoch  to  the  latest  and  most  refined  days 
of  its  political  existence" — finds  that  "  a  perpe- 
tual evidence  is  borne  by  the  poetry,  the  arts, 
and  the  historic  records  of  this  highly  gifted 
lace." 

This  hardly  needed  proof.  The  marvel  would 
have  been  had  such  results  been  witnessed  in. 
dependently  of  the  agency  of  women.  The 
mere  love  of  the  beautiful  exalted  the  sex  among 
this  imaginative  race.  Their  deities  were  chiefly 
female,  and  the  most  numerous  temples  and 
altars  were  raised  to  Venus  and  Diana,  Minerva 
and  Ceres,  where  priestesses  ministered.    From 

*  Solomon's  father  was  the  destroyer  of  Uriah.  So 
this  is  a  groundless  accusation ;  though  the  wisest  of  men 
was  not  &••  even  of  blood-guiltines» — E.  T.  M. 


fable,  and  from  history,  our  author  has  tought 
proofs  of  the  elevated  native  character  of  the 
Grecian  women,  and  their  influence  on  public 
events,  even  where,  as,  in  modem  times,  in 
Europe,  their  presence  was  forbidden  in  the 
national  assemblies.  Lady  Morgan  runs  rapidly 
over  the  long  bead-roll  of  the  illustrious  and 
learned  females  of  Greece — ^long  indeed,  since 
even  from  "  the  critical  acumen  of  the  apple- 
women  of  Athens  there  was  no  appeal."  But 
this  splendour  of  female  heroism,  genius,  and 
patriotism,  only  deepens  the  disgrace  of  the 
Masters,  who  degraded  the  possessors  of  the 
highest  natural  gifts  into  the  outcasts  of  society. 
The  sole  privilege  of  the  moet  remarkable  of 
the  accomplished  Greek  courtezans  was,  that  they 
were  not,  like  the  legitimate  mothers  and  virtuous 
wives  of  the  free  and  noble  citizens,  shut  out  from 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but,  "  chartered  liber- 
tines of  their  minds  as  of  their  actions,  they  were 
left  free  to  pursue  the  bent  of  their  natural  tal- 
ents." To  these  women,  possessed  of  many  accom- 
plishments, and  few  and  precarious  virtues,  hold- 
ing unbounded  influence,  and  having  no  rights, 
without  the  power  of  men,  or  the  pure  virtues 
of  women,  is  traced  the  political  ruin  of  Greeee, 
gradually  mouldering  away  through  its  moral 
depravity. 

The  selfish  tyranny  of  the  Master  was  never 
more  aptly  embodied  than  in  the  dogma  of  the 
philosopher,  as  well  as  the  voluptuary,  of  Athene: 
— "  The  teift  for  our  house  and  honour  ;  tbe 
Hetaera  (courtesan)  for  our  solace  and  delight ;" 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  injustice  ul- 
timately reacted  on  its  perpetrators. 

Were  such  a  thing  possible,  one  might  suspect 
that  Lady  Morgan,  after  the  lapse  of  so  manjr 
centuries,  is  stirred  by  Fetprit  de  eorpi  of  legiti- 
mate wifehood,  when  she  discusses  the  moat 
eminent  of  the  Athenian  courtesans — Aspasla^ 
the  "  fair  friend"  of  Pericles ;  and,  finally,  by  an 
act  of  injustice  to  his  wife,  and  an  outrage  te 
public  morals,his  partner.  She  speaks  of  Aspaeia 
much  as  does  Madame  de  Sevign^  of  the  fascinat- 
ing and  dangerous  Ninon.  To  the  seductions  of 
the  one  is  imputed  the  corruption  of  many  of 
the  young  French  nolnlity;  to  the  other,  the 
ruin  of  Greece ;  for  to  the  influence  of  Aspasia 
over  her  vainglorious  Master,  Pericles,  is  freely 
imputed  the  downfal  of  the  Republic.  Her 
talents  are  even  doubted,  or  placed  on  the  lerel 
of  those  of  the  Pompadours  and  Dubarryti ; 
and  the  age  of  Pericles,  in  corrupting  infloencefl 
and  examples,  is  regarded  as  without  parallel, 
save  in  the  reign  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  of 
Louis  XV. 

As  Lady  Morgan  is,  in  general,  very  far  from 
being  a  severe  or  prudish  censor  of  female  frailty, 
often  finding  the  true  vindication  of  the  women 
in  the  conduct  and  injustice  of  their  Masters, 
it  is  the  more  remarkable  to  find  her  adopting, 
to  its  extreme  limit,  the  maxim  conveyed  in  the 
doggerel  verse,  thaf'the  nation  ne'erwUl  thrive," 
until  a  certain  purification  is  accomplished,  of 
which,  the  Masters  will  be  apt  to  say,  only  a 
visionary  woman  eould  dream.    Her  x^asonfai^ 
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en  this  topie^  though  indiridually  it  may  bear 
rather  hard  on  the  most  illustrious  of  classic 
courtezans,  is  vigorous  and  philosophic ;  such 
as  Rousseau  might  have  employed  when  declaim- 
ing against  the  corruptions  of  society.  After 
insinuating  that,  as  the  Mistress  of  the  Master 
of  Athens,  the  weak-prindpled  Hettera  might 
have  had  much  at  her  disposal  wherewith  to  bribe 
even  philosophy  and  to  purchase  eulogy,  though 
her  verses  had  not  been  poetry,  nor  her  rhetoric 
eloquence,  the  moral  dissector  of  Aspasia  per. 
tinently  adds — 

AUowinr,  however,  to  Aipasis  the  fall  reputation 
aasigned  to  her,  it  is  both  possible  and  probable,  that 
talents  equally  brilliant,  might  have  been  latent  in  the 
neglected  minds  of  many  of  the  contemporay  wires  who 
lived  neglected,  and  who  died  unknown.  .  -  .  .  . 
It  was  the  early  and  fatal  mistake  of  the  Greek  legislation, 
under  the  impressions  of  Asiatic  influence,  to  fear  the  de. 
velopement  of  the  mind  of  woman,  to  make  ignorance 
the  guarantee  of  chastity,  to  separate  virtue  from  the 
graces,  and  to  deprive  modesty  of  sU  thoae  attrsetloni, 
which  render  even  vice  respectable. 

Lady  Morgan,  probably,  underrates  the  ac- 
quirements and  accomplishments,  as  she  certain- 
ly does  the  influence  of  the  women  of  honour  in 
tiie  Athenian  Republic ;  and  it  is  clear,  whatever 
the  true  cause  may  be,  that  in  those  societies  in 
which  the  women  of  reputation  are  the  most  intel> 
lectual  and  accomplished — those  of  London  or 
Paris — the  most  eminent  of  their  Masters  still 
find  some  marvellous  fascination  in  the  coteries  of 
"the  fair  friends,"  though  respect  for  public 
decency  may  throw  a  veU  around  the  intercourse. 
The  influence  of  the  modem  Hetsera,  has,  it  is 
alleged,  been  strongly  felt  in  some  of  the  con- 
tinental courts,  at  very  recent  periods ;  though, 
save  when  a  public  scandal  arises,  like  that  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  Hettera,  Mrs  Clarke, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  it  is  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late its  demoralizing  amount  in  this  country. 
But  to  return  to  Aspasia  upon  whom  Lady  Mor- 
gan apparently  delights  to  avenge  all  "  honest 
women"  :— 

The  example  of  Aspasia,  her  talents  and  her  inBuenoe 
ovtr  the  chief  of  the  government,  produced  the  most  fear- 
Ail  moral  results.  Athens  had,  from  that  epoch,  her  school 
of  pleasure  as  of  philosophy.  The  mistreas-wife,  under 
the  roof  of  her  weak  thongh  illustrious  husband,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  society  which  reduced  libertinism  to  a  sys- 
tem, and  rendered  vice  sadactlve  by  the  grace  and  talent 
by  which  it  was  combined.  ....  Aspasia,  in  the 
midst  of  her  seducing  nymphs,  the  models  of  art,  and 
theme  of  poetry,  giving  lessons  in  eloquence  to  Socrates, 
and  receiTing  ftt>m  the  master-mind  of  Greece  instruction 
in  dialeetka  and  induction, — Aspasia,  the  wife  of  Perl- 
cIm,  t'f^*^"g  more  than  her  studies  with  his  friend,  the 
gifted  and  unprincipled  Aldbiadea,  was  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  incoherence  of  the  institutes  of  man,  when 
at  odd*  with  his  passions.  This  Omphale  of  the  political 
Hereales  of  the  age,  this  Minerva  of  all  the  poets,  para- 
siteai,  aepliists^  and  rhetoricians  of  Greece,  who  swallowed 
her  pedantry  with  her  pea-hen  eggs,  and  repaid  her 
aeelar  of  Nazoe  with  flattery  as  intoxicating,  had  Anally 
the  triampli  of  seeing  the  most  virtuous  women  of  Athens 
Itfoogbt  by  their  husbands  to  breathe  the  inebriating  in- 
cense which  perftamed  her  voluptnons  saloon,  and  of 
telwldinc  the  law  of  Solon  thus  repealed  in  her  ftvour. — 
B«t  wkile  Pericles  thus  availed  himself  of  the  aru  of 
^ymasia,  her  influence  over  his  mind'  produced  the  most 
'tuml  eihet  on  his  policy.    To  gratify  her  personal  pique, 


he  attacked  and  took  Samoa;  and,  to  avenge  her  qnai^ 
rcls,  (originating  in  the  most  shameful  causes,)  he  under- 
took the  expedition  against  Megara,  of  which  the  twenty, 
three  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  consequence. 
Aspasia,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  attendant 
nymphs,  had  the  effrontery  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet 
with  Pericles,  in  presence  of  the  Athenian  people,  when 
the  chief  of  the  goremment  set  fbrth  for  Samos ;  but  if 
hers  was  the  effrontery,  whose  was  the  weakness  which 

permitted  it  ? It  was  on  the  return  of  Pericles  from  this 

inglorions  but  conquering  expedition,  that  he  was  re. 
celved  with  triumphal  hononrs,  and  that  even  the  ladies 
of  Athens  were  brought  forth  by  their  hntbands  to  crown 
him  with  flowers,  and  to  kiss  his  hands.  But  there  was 
one  among  them  who  indignantly  refused  these  marks  of 
homage.  It  was  BIpinice,  the  sister  of  the  Immortal 
Cymon,  who,  addressing  Pericles  as  he  stood  in  the  tri- 
bune, where  he  had  harangued  the  people  with  his  usual 
sophistical  eloquence,  asked — "  What  have  you  done  to 
wear  the  triumphal  crown  ?  Have  you  returned  from  a 
victory  over  the  barbarian  enemies  of  Greece  ?  Have  your 
laurels  been  gathered  in  fields  where  the  Medians  were 
put  to  flight,  and  the  Peniana  vanquished  ?  It  was  there 
that  Cymon,  my  brother  gathered  his  laurels !  You 
have  Indeed  returned  victorious,  hut  over  whom  F— over 
a  free  city  of  Greece  I  an  ancient  ally  of  Athens."  To 
this  epigram  of  Elpiniee,  Pericles  replied  by  a  smile  and 
a  quotation,  tlie  point  of  which  is  now  lost,  though  its 
brutality  might  well  have  swted  "  the  finest  gentleman  of 
his  time ;"  for  no  men  are  so  dtdeient  in  true  courtesy  t» 
women  as  those  who  have  lived  most  with  the  vilest. 

We  must  leave  it  to  the  gallantry  of  Mr  Sa- 
vage Landor,  to  break  a  lance  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  the  divine  Aspasia.  The  sa- 
tirists  and  theatres  of  Athens  neither  spared 
her  nor  her  illustrious  protector;  and  Lady 
Morgan  does  not  forsake  her  untU,  in  widow- 
hood, the  brilliant  Aspasia,  from  the  alleged 
latent  desire  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  sex, 
to  be  made  "  honest  women,"  becomes  the  wife 
of  a  grazier  of  Attica;  whom,  however,  she 
was  able  to  raise  to  the  first  offices  of  the  Re- 
public— surely  some  proof  of  her  ability  and  in- 
fluence,  or  else  of  the  excellent  discrimination 
with  which  she  chose  the  successor  of  Pericles. 
But  even  for  the  vices  of  Aspasia,  the  champion 
of  the  sex  finds  an  apology  in  the  institutes 
under  which  she  lived,  and  the  vices  of  the  men 
with  whom  she  lived. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  neither  favourable  nor 
fair  to  women.  Lady  Morgan  might  assert— 
and  who  durst  gainsay  it — that  no  system,  or 
laws,  has  been  fair  to  women,  save  that  which 
alone  have  been  fair  to  man— the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Advancing  refinement  practieally  modi- 
fied  the  laws  of  Solon,  but  did  not  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  women,  nor  raise  society 
through  their  means.  As  in  other  refined  oom. 
munities,  matrimony  sat  easily  on  the  "  Baron," 
whilst  its  most  rigorous  yoke  was  imposed  on  his 
"  Woman."  Of  systematic  education  the  Grecian 
women  knew  nothing ;  and  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments  were  all  in  subservience  to  the  comfort  or 
magnificence  of  the  master.  The  one  dogma 
conveyed  to  the  dormant  mind  of  women  was 
"fidelity  to  their  Masters."  Yet  something 
must  have  tempered  this  low  condition.  Xan. 
tippe  led  her  philosopher  the  life  of  a  dog ;  and 
Themistocles,  in  that  jocular  strain  which  never 
excludes  essential  truth,  declared  himself  to  be 
governed  by  his  wife;  who,  however,  was  go- 
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verned  in  tum  hj  her  childj  who  thus  ruled  the 
Republic. 

Keen  earcasm  mingles  with  truth  in  our  au. 
thor'g  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  noblest 
Athenians ;  nor  does  she  scruple  to  revive  a  little 
of  the  g^ossip  or  problematical  scandal  of  anUquity, 
to  make  a  hit  at  those  philosophers  who  have 
come  down  to  us  as  the  calumniators  of  their 
contemporary  women  :— 

The  Alhenun  bnibsnd,  with  hii  public  and  profei- 
sional  dnties,  hii  duly  performed  gymnaatiu,  hli  bath,  hie 
■upper,  and  hii  delicioue  coterie  abroad,  wai  forced  by  one 
of  the  lawaof  SoloD  not  to  be  toofrequently  found  at  home, 
nor  to  attend  too  aniduoualy  in  the  apartments  of  hii 
wife.  It  was  towaids  the  ninth  hour,  the  cardinal  epoch 
of  the  day,  that  shade  of  the  ran  \vfaeo,a  fter  the  heat,  and 
dust,  and  fatigue  of  the  city  or  gymnasium,  the  last  toilet 
WHS  made  preparatory  to  the  evening  randnvous,  that 
luhomachue  [Xenophon'a  model  for  hnibanda]  may  be 
iuppoeed  to  have  aought  hia  wife^  freah  from  the  bath, 
and  breathing  its  odoroua  nnguenta,  preparatory  to  join- 
ing a  party,  to  which  a  meeaenger  from  Pericles  may  have 
beckoned  him.  He  lias  still  some  idle  minutes  on  hia 
banda,  and  aacenda  to  the  apartment  where  his  young  and 
solitary  wife  is  aeated  haply  at  her  tapeatry-frame,  em- 
broidering  the  border  of  a  tunic,  a  votira  offering  for  the 
statue  of  Juno.  The  model  of  huabands  ainka  into  his 
reclining  chair — the  exquisite  model  of  the  aedentary  lux- 
ury of  the  lachomachi  of  the  nineteenth  century — and  pro- 
bably  presenting  his  wife  with  some  childiah  emblematic 
toy,  (auch  as  a  statue  of  Venna  with  a  tortoise  at  her 
feet,  the  symbol  that  woman  should  never  leare  her  home,) 
he  heme  portentoualy,  kniu  hia  browa  majeattcally,  and 
than  girea  out  anthoritatirely,  the  aentences  which  So- 
crates and  Xenophon  admired,  and  which  have  been  prc- 

■erved  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  wirea  of  all  countries 

*'  The  saistresa  of  a  family,  oh,  my  beloved,"  says  lacho- 
■tachus,  *'  ought  to  reaemble  the  queen  of  the  beea." 

The  discourse  of  the  model  husband  does  not, 
after  all,  differ  so  much  from  the  panegyric  of 
King  Solomon  on  the  virtuous  wife,  quoted  by 
Lady  Morgan  elsewhere,  as  an  enforced  homage 
to  the  sex,  as  to  justify  her  severe  satire  on  the 
Athenian  husband,  though  matters  must  have 
often  gone  pretty  much  as  she  describes  them 
with  the  pattern  husbands  of  women  so  taught, 
•0  married,  and  so  neglected. 

lachomachua  ceaaea,  riaca  with  dignity  from  his  cbsir 
and  [being  in  an  exceedingly  gracious  humour]  salutes 
bis  patient  and  silent  auditresa  with  the  infantile  caress 
which  places  her  &ir,  dull  bead  and  little  ears  in  his 
hand ;  and  impressing  a  conjugal  kiss  on  her  matron 
brow,  gathers  up  hia  rich  and  perfiimed  robe,  and  iasoes 
majestically  from  the  gynaerium.  He  quickly  descends 
to  the  outer  portico  of  his  dwelling;  and,  before  the  de. 
sertcd,  solitary  jronng  wife,  has  recomposed  her  thoughts, 
got  over  some  little  burst  of  stifling  indignation  at  Using 
thus  for  over  lectured  and  for  ever  left,  and  has  resumed 
her  monotonous  taaka  at  her  embroidery  frame,  the 
grave  husband  has  thrown  off  his  gravity,  and  is  already 

in  the  temple  of  the  graces,  in  the  saloon  of  Aapasia 

the  circle  of  iralic  nympha — an  emancipated  husband  I 
Here  lachomachua  nuy  have  found  Alcibiades,  who  had 
juat  got  rid  of  hia  wife ;  may  have  embraced  Socrates, 
recently  escaped  from  Xantippe,  while  Pericles  himself 
may  have  demanded  his  congratnlationa ;  for  he  too  had 
obtained  hia  dirorce,  and  the  chief  of  the  Athenian  people 
bad  become  the  htuband  of  Aapasia,  the  quondam  mis- 
tress of  many  lorera,  lachomachua,  the  type  of  all  con- 
jugal wiadom,  the  moral  lachomachua,  has  already  for- 
gotten hia  "  queen  of  the  bees,"  in  his  homage  to  the 
queen  of  the  courtezans,  and  he  kisses  in  token  of  fislicl- 
tation,  the  hem  of  the  hymeneal  veil,  which  now  replaces 
the  airy  drapery  of  the  ex-high  prisstsas  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus. 

Here  is  "  miching  maUcho."  One  might  fancy  I 


that,  with  high  Athenian  society  in  her  page. 
May  Fair  and  the  Chausse  d'Antin  were  in  our 
author's  heart. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  the  women  of  Sparta. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  relative  to  women,  do 
not  fully  satisfy  their  Sister-chatnpion.  It  was 
impossible  they  should.  Men  solely  can  no  more 
le^slate  aright  for  women,  than,  with  defarenca 
to  the  ladies,  could  women  for  men. 

The  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  occapied 
with  the  Roman  women  of  the  different  epochs 
of  Roman  history.  Like  the  history  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  Hebrews,  it  forms  another  grand 
portion  of  the  contemplated  work ;  and,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  a  fragment  complete  in 
all  its  features  and  proportions.  It  is  written 
with  equal  ability,  and  with  less  of  the  pedantry 
of  scrap-learning  than  is  sometimes  shewn  ia 
the  earlier  part  of  the  work ;  and  here,  as  his- 
torical records  are  much  more  complete,  there  ia 
less  room  for  conjecttire  and  fanciful  hypothesis. 
We  have  before  hinted  that  Lady  Morgan  re- 
veals warmer  sympathy  with  the  Judiths  and 
Esthers,  than  with  the  Marthas  and  Maries  of 
womankind.  This  prepossession  is  as  marked  in 
the  sketch  of  the  Roman  women  as  in  that  of  the 
heroines  of  a  higher  antiquity.  She  never  fails 
in  establishing  that  the  most  profligate  of  the 
Roman  women  were  still,  morally  and  even  intel- 
lectually, superior  to  the  men  with  whom  their 
livesand  history  were  associated.  Guilty  ambition, 
where  its  presumed  motive  is  maternal  affection 
or  maternal  pride,  palliates  sanguinary  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  our  author;  and  it  is  apparently 
forgotten  that  the  mother,  cut  off  by  the  usages 
of  society  from  wielding  sovereign  power,  in 
elevating  her  son,  grasps  for  herself  all  that  it 
by  her  attainable.  Lady  Morgan  finds  the  sub- 
lime of  maternal  sentiment  in  the  exclamation  of 
Agrippina,  when,  warned  by  the  augur  against  the 
consequences  of  the  criminal  ambition  which  gave 
the  succession  of  the  empire  to  her  son,  she 
said — "  Let  me  perish,  but  let  Nero  reign  !" 

The  crimes,  the  artifices,  the  lore  of  domin. 
ation  in  Agrippina  are  all  forgiven,  or  leniently 
judged,  because  she  was  "  still  above  all,  and 
in  all,  a  mother  !"  and,  therefore,  bound  to 
seek  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son  at  the 
expense  of  justice,  and  the  price  of  crime.  In 
the  grave  farce  performed  by  Agrippina,  on  the 
death  of  Claudius,  for  which  his  indomitable 
partner  has  so  well  prepared  the  machineiy, 
that  which  stripped  the  rightful  heir,  the  young 
Britannicus,  of  his  inheritance,  and  gave  the 
empire  to  her  son  ;  our  author  finds  occasion  for 
the  measureless  laudation  which  leads  us  to  fear 
that,  in  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  her  auxil- 
iary, the  Princess  Daschkaw,  she  will  yet  find  the 
greatest  women  of  modem  times.  And  it  is  net 
alone  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  female  agmt 
in  this  great  historial  achievement  which  !• 
placed  above  the  combined  power  of  the  wily 
Seneca,  the  ductile  Bnrrhus,  the  sordid  army, 
the  servile  senate,  the  impressionable  people* 
hut  the  object,  the  feeling  :  "  that  feeling  was 
maternal  love,  that  object  the  empire  <^  Ao 
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world !"  Paternal  love  m  manifested  would  pro- 
bably hare  found  a  less  indulgent  and  more 
diacriminating  judge  in  Lady  Morgan. 

We  must  now  t^e  leave  of  tUs  work,  leaving 
its  author  only  on  the  threshold  of  her  great 
subject ;  for,  although  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Romans  still  affect  the  civil  and  political 
condition  of  women,  it  is  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  modem  times,  that  we  are 
to  find  the  growth  of  those  institutions  and 
usages  which,  without  greatly  extending  their 
legal  rights,  have  imperceptibly  mollified  their 
domestic  and  social  condition.  But  to  the  con- 
dnding  portion  which  we  anticipate  of  this  work, 
we  look  forward  with  yet  greater  interest — to 
that  which  shall  reveal  the  evils,  the  injustice, 
\  and  the  numerous  grievances,  under  which  half 
tlie  species  continues  to  suffer,  and  which,  advo- 


cating their  removal  and  redress,  shall  claim  for 
Woman  all  those  "  social  benefits  and  civil  rights 
which,  in  darker  and  more  unlettered  ages,  have 
been  assumed,  under  the  supremacy  of  physical 
force,  to  have  been  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
her  Master." 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lady  Morgan  has  written 
a  brilliant  book,  and  also  made  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant beginning  of  that  grand  agitation  of  which 
symptoms  have  of  late  been  so  rife — an  announce- 
ment of  those  principles  which  philosophers*  have 
broached,  anil  which  so  many  accomplished 
women  have  advocated,  as  those  which,  in  recog- 
nising the  natural  rights  of  their  sex,  are  to 
elevate  the  morals  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  species. 

*  We  need  only  name  Bendiam,  Godwin,  and  Coiw 
dorcet. 
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Soov  after  the  conflict  between  the  Coorte  of  Law  and 
the  CboTCh,  wUch  we  namted  in  onr  Number  for  Mardi, 
had  bant  Dntli,  it  wu  niDoared  in  tlie  Edinbnrfh 
Parliament  Houae,  tbat  a  legidative  nuosura  wae  abont 
to  be  branfht  forward,  which  ahonld  create  a  popular 
IWinf ,  in  Scotland,  in  tktoax  of  the  Whigi,  nnezampled 
rince  the  days  of  the  Reform  BilL  Some  memben  of 
the  Whif  party,  zeaioui  lapporten  of  the  Preebyterian 
dtofcb,  were  eager  to  hare  the  Veto  Act  confirmed  by 
Parliaineat ;  limply  becaoae,  in  the  honesty  of  their 
hearti^  they  felt  a  fall  asiurance  of  iti  perfection,  and 
could  not  Gonceire  the  Legiilature  to  be  better  occupied 
than  in  removing  all  impedimenta  to  iti  free  action. 
Thae  were  others  who  had  a  very  diflbrent  <•  game  to 
jlmj,^  to  nae  the  wordi  of  the  holy  martyr  agaioit  Pre^ 
byterianiim,  Charlei  I.  Theae  liad  eeen  much  miiehief 
dooe  to  tlie  government,  daring  the  last  election,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  their  adherent^ 
mai  concdred  that,  by  a  .happy  arrangement  of  drcnm- 
■tanw,  they  had  now  difcovered  the  price  at  which  this 
delafhnwiit  af  the  enemy  would  be  boo^t  over.  We 
heUera  it  waa  at  one  time  a  matter  of  coniideratlan, 
whether  it  would  not  be  money  well  vent,  were  the 
Kiiic  booght  over  by  a  couple  of  hundred  thousands  for 
Chnnli  Extenfion ;  and  those  to  whom  it  occurred  that 
tko  MSM  thing  could  be  accomplished  by  merely  humour- 
in^  some  hot-headed  people,  and  allowing  them  to  io> 
dalge  their  caprices  at  the  expense  of  others,  naturally 
ftU  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  sort  of  praise  be- 
itowed  on  the  inventor  of  some  machine  which  occasions 
a  peat  saving  in  capital  and  labour.  They  found  church- 
■ca  clamorous  for  the  VetOb  They  themselras  cared 
■etther  for  the  Veto  nor  the  Church,  but  they  felt  deeply 
esi  the  Scottish  county  elections,  and  they  considered  that 
a  cheap  method  of  gaining  them  would  be  a  most  ac« 
eeytable  service  to  the  Government 

They  were  pretty  accurate  in  this  conelndon,  but  their 
ymliee  were  not  very  sound.  It  not  nnftaquently  hap- 
ytus  {that  grest  people  throw  cold  water  on  eflbrts  to 
gmti^  and  aesiat  thnu,  which,  to  their  humble  caterers, 
mtam  very  felidtous  projects.  It  was  suggested,  by  thoee 
wrlM  were  indifferent  to  the  matter  eiUier  as  a  Church 
a  Whig  project,  that,  however  eligible  a 
•  eonflrmatory  of  the  Veto  might  appear  to  the 
■  of  the  ministry  in  Scotland,  ministeH  would 
kave  sagacity  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  meddling  with 
tta  asattsr.  In  bringing  it  forward  they  would  have  had 
•»  aaaet  with  as  much  party  opposition  as  they  have  ex- 
yarianoed  la  any  of  their  attempts  at  legislation ;  thoee 
«f  theiz  best  supportcn— th*  Oiassnteis— who  did  not 
HMn,  weald  bavs  glTsn  them  no  support ;  and 


for  both  sympathy  sad  lewaid  they  would  have  had  to 
look  to  a  class  of  men,  who  hare  allowed  no  body  in 
theae  islands  to  excel  them  in  a  deadly  opposition  to 
everything  that  involves  or  profoases  to  invelre  an  ex- 
tension of  civil  and  religions  liberty.  It  was  said  that 
the  principal  law  olBcar  of  the  Crewn,  for  Scotland,  was 
to  superintend  and  bring  forward  the  measure.  If  be  had  . 
not  lately  publicly  avowed  his  connexion  with  it,  we 
would  liave  given  him  credit  for  too  much  shrewdness  to 
be  implicated  in  so  foolish  a  business.  Before  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  decide  whether  they  should  more  in  the 
matter,  fortune  favoured  them,  in  the  shape  of  the  Penh, 
shire  deetion,  with  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  purchase 
which  thdr  friends  called  on  them  to  make.  The  clergy, 
wlio  loved  Toryism  for  more  tlum  the  Veto,  yet  felt 
Uiat  it  was  necessary  to  do  or  say  something  fiv  the  just 
and  holy  cause  in  which  they  profeesed  so  much  enthusl. 
asm  { to,  after  leaving  ground  for  much  doubt  and  mystery, 
they  got  the  Tory  candidate  to  go  to  that  half.way  sta- 
tion, at  which  his  own  conscience  and  thein  could  meet, 
and  there  they  received  back  the  apparent  lost  sheep  to 
thdr  bosom,  with  a  heartlneaa  and  good  will  which  It 
was  gratifying  to  behold. 

The  measure  that  would  have  been  broaght  in  by  the 
authorities  for  Scotland,  had  the  Government  consented 
to  legidate  on  the  subject,  was,  as  represented  in  the 
Lord  Advocate's  communication  published  in  the  news- 
papers, an  attempt  to  liberalize  the  Veto.  The  class  in 
whom  the  Iranchise,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  was  to  be 
placed,  waa  not  to  be  the  heads  of  families  in  communiou 
with  the  church,  nor  yet  merdy  the  male  members  of 
the  eongregation  in  communion  with  the  church,  but 
dmply  "  the  male  members  of  the  congregation  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  standing  on  a  roll,  to  be  annually  mads 
up  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  min- 
ister and  kirk'^eedon."  There  is  a  degree  of  liberality 
iu  the  terms  of  this  proposal  which,  we  have  no  doubt, 
would  have  made  it  very  offefuive  to  the  Church ;  for  it 
is  .quite  impoeeible  that  they  could  devise  a  qualifica- 
tion over  which  they  could  exercise  so  complete  a  despot- 
ism as  that  of  the  communion  ;  yet,  there  is  quite  enough 
of  the  old  leven  in  the  measure  to  vitiate  lu  liberality. 
Thia  toll  to  ■■  be  annually  made  up  in  every  parish  within 
one  month  after  the  last  sacrament  in  each  year,  tmrfn* 
tht  dtreelioH  and  tuperinUndenc*  of  the  minUttr  and 
Irirk-ieuion,"  would  still  give  tbe  Church  the  power  of 
moulding  the  coostituency  at  its  will ;  nor,  though  it  is 
said  that  tbe  roll  shall  consist  « as  well  of  aaa-com- 
municants  as  communicant^"  are  there  any  means  by 
which  the  kirk-eesdon  could  be  prevented  ftom  limiting 
the  list  entirdy  to  tbe  IstUr  body.    Tbe  Lord  Advocate 
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obMiTM,  that  "  tome  difficnlty  wonld  attend  the  deOni- 
tion  of  membeTB  of  the  coDgrrgation,  where  communioii 
was  not  takeo  ai  the  exclusive  test."  If  the  qualifica- 
tion muit  be  an  ecclesiastical  one,  certainly  there  might 
be  iueh  a  difficnlty ;  bat  if  hit  Lordship  could  have  ren- 
tnred  to  dispense  with  the  minister  and  kirk-session, 
would  not  the  simple  possession  of  a  seat,  by  payment  or 
Miy  other  tenure,  be  a  qnalification  both  simple  and 
expedient? 

It  it  another  featoie  of  the  Lord  Adrocates'  plan,  that, 
instead  of  the  Veto  being  positive,  by  the  ditsent  of  a 
majority,  it  shall  be  negative,  proceeding  on  the  absence 
of  a  "  call"  by  a  majority.  The  reason  stated  is — "  The 
lystem  of  dissent  is  in  itself  liable  to  objection,  particu- 
larly as  respects  the  presentee,  whose  character,  it  was 
thongbt,  wotild  be  less  affected  by  a  mere  failure  to  ob- 
tain a  concurrence  at  a  call,  than  by  a  positive  dissent; 
•n  abjection  which  acquires  more  farce  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  reasons  being  assigned  without  any  judicial 
deddon  on  their  validity ."  Ttiit  reason  is  pretty  sound ; 
but  it*  application  to  the  caae  only  shews  the  difficulty 
of  rationalizing  anything  connected  with  an  Established 
Chnicb.  If  the  want  of  concnrrtnce  in  a  call  should 
proceed  from  the  circumstance  of  a  majority  not  coming 
forward  in  any  form,  then  the  effect  of  it  would  be^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  neutral  :  it  would  thew  luke- 
warmneti,  at  least,  towards  the  preeentee,  bnt  could 
not  be  adduced  as  shewing  that  there*was  a  distinct 
antipathy  to  him.  In  practice,  however,  the  result  of 
tuch  a  system  wonld  undoubtedly  be,  that  one  presentee 
wonld  be  rejected  after  another,  without  there  being  any 
thing  ferther  to  hit  prejudice  than  that  a  majority  of  the 
male  members  of  the  congregation  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  manifitt  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  on  one 
tide  or  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  meant 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conititnency  being  assembled, 
if  a  majority  of  those  who  happened  to  be  present  did 
net  positively  concur,  the  preeentee  should  be  rejected,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  proceeding  could  in  any  way 
have  less  effect  on  his  character  than  the  simple  plan  of 
distent  It  is  merely  a  different  way  of  patting  the  vote^ 
and  saying, "  Do  you  agree  f "  instead  of  saying,  <*  Do  yon 
object  ?"  If  a  certain  number  of  men,  assembled  in  a  room, 
are  atked  if  they  will  accept  a  man  as  their  pastor,  and 
do  not  do  to,  they  are,  certainly,  not  more  lenient  with 
him,  than  if  they  simply  rqected  liim.  We  have  argued 
on  thit  altematiTC^  bccsute  the  termt  of  the  headt  of  the 
bill  appear  to  be  ambignonsiy  ezpretted.  They  are  u 
follow  »— 

"  That  hereafter,  in  carrying  through  the  settlement  of  a 
aainittcr  in  any  pMish,  ii;  when  the  presentation  and  the 
preasntee's  letter  of  acoeptanoe,  with  the  oertifieates  of 
bis  having  qualified  by  taking  the  oaths  to  Government, 
shall  have  beien  duly  lodged  with  the  Presbytery,  and  by 
them  sustained  to  the  effect  of  their  prooeeding  to  the 
moderation  of  a  call  in  his  favour,  the  said  call  wall  not 
tie  subecribed  by  a  minority  of  the  male  members  of  the 
congregation,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  (standing  on  a 
icdl,  to  be  annually  made  up  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pertaitendenoe  of  the  minister  and  kirk-session,)  who  shall 
•Memble  in  congregation  on  the  occasion  of  moderating 
therein,  the  presentation  in  favour  of  such  presentee  shall, 
to  ipta,  fall  and  be  null  and  void.  And  it  shall  not  be 
laintil  for  the  patron  on  occasion  of  the  same  vaeanoy  to 
tenew  the  presentation  in  fitvoiu:  of  such  presentee.* 

The  other  arrangements,  in  as  far  at  they  respect 
second  and  ftrther  prestntations,  and  the  use  of  the  jut 
devolutum  by  the  Presbytery,  are  matters  of  detail  which 
do  not  much  affect  the  principle  of  the  measure;  and  all 
w*  have  to  remark  on  them  is,  that  they  appear  to  be 
rather  too  complicated  to  be  put  in  practice  at  any  con. 
liderable  distance  fh)m  the  non-intrusion  luminaries  of 
the  Bar. 

Before  Goremmant  had  finally  decided  on  thsir  course, 
die  Public  were  somewhat  startled  by  the  announcement 
ttom  Lord  Aberdeen,  that,  if  ministers  declined  coming  for- 
ward, he  would  take  the  settlement  of  this  question  on 
bis  own  shoulders.  Here  was  a  certain  instrument  of 
popularity  going  a-begging ;  the  Whigs  were  afraid  to 
ttraeh  it,  lest  it  mifht  bum  their  flngon ;  bat  poptilar 


hits  are  now  so  rare,  and  so  few  of  ibfm,  at  all  yimm, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Tories,  that  they  could  not  afford  t» 
let  thit  pass  them — at  least  without  taking  it  home  for 
inspection.  Such  were  the  views  which  the  public  took 
of  the  motives  of  the  Tories  when  Lord  Aberdeen  grace- 
fully declared  his  inleation  of  clearing  up  all  difficulties,- 
and  Lord  Melboatne  bowed  an  Intimation  to  the  effect  of 
*■  We  wish  you  luck  o'  ths  prize,  man."  It  would 
appear,  however,  that,  after  taking  it  home  for  inspection, 
his  Lordship  found  this  same  Veto  a  very  different 
article  from  what  he  expected  ;  but,  then,  he  had  made 
the  purchase— at  a  public  auction  too — and  it  most  be 
cavaat  emptor  s  the  goods  could  not  be  returned.  The 
more  he  examined  the  subject,  in  all  its  beaiingi,  the 
deeper  seems  to  have  been  his  dislike ;  till,  at  last,  it 
settled  down  in  positive  aversion  and  hatred;  and  he 
marches  along  to  the  House  of  Lords  brimful  of  wrath, 
opens  upon  the  Veto  as  formidable  an  attack  as  ths  contt- 
esy  of  the  Upper  House  to  the  clergy  will  permit,  and 
dashes  in  the  face  of  those  who  were  running  at  his 
horse's  heels,  to  catch  the  douceur,  as  effectual  a  permanent 
suppression  of  the  Veto  as  an  act  of  Parliament  can  be. 
This,  we  iielieve,  i%  in  general,  the  feeling  of  the  Public 
on  the  point.  If  it  ha  a  true  feeling — if  it  be  the  case 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  entirely  overlooked  the  odixtm 
Iheohgicum  which  has  embittered  the  whole  of  this  con> 
test,  and  has  looked  upon  it  as  a  mete  row  among  good 
neighbours,  which  a  little  friendly  intarference  will 
pacify,  we  tnspect  he  will  find  himself  mnch  mistaken. 
But  there  it  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  matter,  much 
more  favourable  to  hit  Lordship's  acntenets  and  dex> 
terity.  This  very  questionable-looking  proposal  for  tet> 
tling  the  question  may  be,  after  all,  the  mere  result  of 
his  Lordship's  tnperior  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
may  he  fotuded  on  a  bold  estimate  of  the  bateness  and 
profligacy  of  the  clergy.  The  measure  deniei  the  Veto  to 
any  datt  of  the  congregation,  while  it  increases  the 
power  of  the  church.  May  it  not,  then,  he  brought  for> 
ward  en  the  principle  on  which  the  smuggler  offer*  a 
bribe  to  the  custom-house  officers  ?  "  Content  to  take  a 
third  part,"  says  his  Lordship,  <<  sink  the  dainu  of  '  the 
Christian  people,'  and  you  shall  have  all  that  is  given,  to 
youTselves," 

Lord  Aberdeen's  project  is  fhr  more  simple  than  the 
Lord  Advocate's :  a  great  part  of  it,  indeed,  is  devoted  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  old  Scottish  statutes  wbicK 
have  ^vtn  power  and  Influence  to  the  Chtirch.  Theoen. 
stitutional  disposal  of  the  question  is  contained  in  the 
following  portions  of  clautei  :— 

"The  Presbytery,  or  a  Committee  of  their  mimbeiv 
shall  meet,  after  due  notice,  at  the  said  church,  and  aball 
intimate,  that  if  any  one  or  more  persons,  being  in  regular 
commimion  with  the  church,  and  of  fall  age,  and  standing 
uponthecommunlon-roUofthepariah,tobeinadeupinsnch 
manner  as  the  church  may  direct,  have  any  oljection,  of 
any  kind,  to  the  individual  so  presented,  or  any  reason 
to  state  agafaist  his  settlement  in  that  pariah,  and  against 
his  gifts  and  qualitiee  for  the  cure  of  ttie  said  parish,  bat 
which  objections  or  reasons  do  not  infer  matter  of  charge 
against  the  presentee,  to  he  prosecuted  and  followed  out 
according  to  the  forms  and  disoipline  of  the  church  ;  the 
Presbytery  are  ready,  either  then  or  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, to  receive  the  same  in  writing,  or  to  write  down  the 
same  in  their  Minutes  in  the  form  and  manner  which  suclt 
communicants  may  desire ;  which  objections  or  reasons 
shall,  without  delay,  be  fiiUy  considered  and  disposed  of 
by  the  Presbytery  by  whom  they  are  to  be  oognowed  tod 
determined,  or  shall  be  referred  by  the  Presbytery  to  the 
Superior  Church  Courts,  for  deoirion,  as  the  PnAjUry 
may  see  cause ;  the  presentee  and  all  paitiea  haviag  in- 
terest being  heard  in  either  case  on  the  same. 

"  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  if  the  Presbytery  or 
other  Church  Court  shall  bo  of  opinion,  due  regarid  1 


had  to  the  whole  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  edification  of  tbe 
people,  l^hat,  in  respect  of  any  of  the  said  objections  or 
reasons,  the  indiridnal  presented  ought  not  to  be  settled 
in  the  said  parish,  the  Presbytery  or  other  Cfanrch  Coort 
shall  set  forth  and  specify,  in  tbeu  deliverance,  the  special 
ground  or  grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  in  nmmuK 
of  which  tlwy  find  that  ths  presentee  is  not  qmnlifarf  tarn 
that  char^ ;  in  whieh  event,  they  shall  intimate  ttdr 
deUverauce  respecting  the  {oeseatee  to  tbe  patKm,  \ 
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aball  therenpon  hare  pover  to  issue  another  preaentatioD, 
within  the  period  prescribed  by  law." 

By  the  present  legal  practice,  the  coDg;re^tion  may 
itate  objections  to  a  presentee,  which,  if  the  Presbytery 
eonaidar  them  ralid,  will  be  a  gronnd  for  refluin;  ordina. 
tioD.  These  objections,  howerer,  to  be  elbctaal,  maat  be 
Anuuied  on  the  fixed  law  of  the  Church.  They  must  have 
teen  started,  not  for  the  occasion,  or  against  the  particular 
nan,  but  prearranged  to  'apply  to  all  occasions  and  all 
men.  By  Lord  Aberdeen's  measure,  however,  the  Pres- 
bytery are  to  hare  the  power  of  rrjection  on  any  cause 
which  they  may  deem  good,  with  refierence  to  the  particular 
cats  ;  they  are,  in  ftct,  simply  to  be  empowered  to  reject 
the  presentee  if  they  don't  like  him.  The  vast  extent  to 
which  the  power  of  the  clergy,  as  a  Mlf-regulating  body, 
woald  thus  be  increased,  is  at  once  evident  If  men  are  in- 
structed to  proceed  on  a  certain  specific  ground  in  their  ac- 
tions, they  will  find  it  very  difiicalt  to  justify  themselves  for 
following  their  own  arbitrary  inclination ;  but  if  they  are 
allowed  their  own  ground  of  proceeding,  what  is  there 
to  chedc  them  beyond  their  own  will  f  The  circum- 
stance that  objections  must  be  given  in  by  members  of 
the  coDgngation,  would  be  but,  a  mere  nominal  re. 


itraint.  It  it  not  requitiie,  as  in  the  Veto,  that' a  ma- 
jority  should  object :  the  ceremony  may  be  performed 
by  ■'  any  one  or  more  persons ;"  and  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  a  case  should  ever  occur  where  "  one  or  more 
persons"  cannot  he  influenced  by  an  active  Presbytery 
to  open  the  door  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  tempting  bribe  for  the  Church, 
and  we  wait  with  some  curiosity  to  see  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  taken.  If  it  be,  then  we  shall  have  lived  in 
an  age  when  a  wonderful  operation  has  been  performed, 
and  an  act  of  Parliament  has  either  altered  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  inverted  the  understanding  of  se- 
veral hundred  clergymen.  The  gronnd  on  which  all  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  churchmen  have  been  vindicat- 
ed, has  been,  that  they  have  not  been  acting  according 
to  their  own  reason  or  their  views  of  expediency,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  view  they  have  obtained  of  their  Master's 
will.  It  is  a  bold  thought  in  a  statesman  to  convince 
them  by  act  of  Parliament,  either  that  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  has  taken  a  new  turn,  or 
that  His  servants  have  totally  mistaken  its  nature.  It 
is  said  by  the  observant,  that  there  are  already  strong 
symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  give  way. 
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NtmUitie  <(f  a  Voyage  to  Madeira,  Tener\ffe, 
and  along  the  ehoret  of  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
eluding  Vi*U*  t»  Algi»rt,  Egypt.Pakstine,  Tyre, 
l^.  Sfe.  4re.  By  W.  K,  Wilde.  3  voliunes, 
royal  octavo. 
Thb  anthor  of  these  entertaining  volnmei — a  medical 

■as tnrvalled  with  aU  the  appliances  and  means  which 

■ay  render  trsveUtng  instructive  and  pleasant.    He  te- 
<»iiil>inlf>l  a  wealthy  gentleman,  in  delicate  health,  who 
njaigei  ia  his  own  yacht,  of  130  tons  burthen,  and  who 
WM  amply  supplied  with  every  comfort  and  luxury ;  entire 
fteedom  to  follow  inclination,  and  abundant  leisure  In- 
chrfed.   Tke  plan  of  travel  gave  much  freedom ;  and  while 
b  cot  off  aome  opportnnities  of  strange  adventures,  spared 
the  wyagen  many  of  the  privations  and  inconveniences  to 
which  tiaTsUen  are  everywhere  exposed.    Mr  Wilde  had 
•Moigeet,  strictly  professional,  namely,  alimaie  ;  espe- 
cially aa  climate  is  subservient  to  the  cnre  of  the  English 
■alady,  e»nanmption  ;  and  he  returned  with  a  conviction 
sT  Oe  •nperiority  of  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries  gener- 
ally, ever  every  other  locality  which  he  visited.    He  has 
not  neglected  natural  history*  and  botany,  nor  any  ob- 
ject Id  adasice  of  popular  interest];  but  the  work,  on  the 
wholes  la  anprofessional,  and  an  exceedingly  entertaining 
reeerd  of  travel,  by  a  quick,  well-informed,  intelligent 
abaarvar,  and  lively  narrator.    Although  many  readers 
have  so  recently  gone  over,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nearly 
the  aame  ground  with  La  Martine,  Mr  Stephens  the 
Amtaieua,  Lord  Lyndsay,  Dr  Gumming,  and  Mrs  Broogh. 
toa,  we  promise  our  readers  much  gratification  in  accom- 
paaying  Mr  Wilde  in  his  voyagings  and  visits.    We  must 
say  that  Mr  Wilde  has  been  led  rather  too  far  out  of  hit 
prapar  apbere  by  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  intradng  coin- 
fMeiifM,  analogies,  and  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  pro. 
phllrfw^  in  tbe  objects  which  fell  under  his  observation. 

The  Life  and  Geniue  ofRuient. 
TUa  work  ia  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  Waagen, 
DiKctor  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin,  by  Robert  R. 
Ned,  Eafr  The  name  of  Waagen  ia  already  &mUiar  to 
the  loven  of  art  in  this  country,  by  his  able  work  on 
«  j^  aa4  Artiiu  in  Bngtend."    A  iketch  of  (he  life 


and  genius  of  Rubent  introdacea  critieal  notices  of  the 
numerous  celebrated  pieces  of  this  fertile  pafaater,  whose 
excellences,  peculiarities,  and  dafacta,  are  justly  appre- 
ciated by  the  sound  judgment  and  discriminating  taste  of 
his  critic  and  biographer.  The  work  poatettei  additional 
interest,  from  so  many  of  the  masterpiecea  of  Rubens 
being  in  the  collections  of  this  country,  where  they  were 
seen  by  Dr  Waagen,  Mrs  Jameson  has  added  a  consider- 
able number  of  illustrative  and  critical  notes  to  the 
volumes  which,  aa  befits  the  subject,  it  handaamely 
printed  and  got  up. 

Early  Day*  of  the  Society  of  Friend*.    By  Maty 
Ann  Kelty.    Pp.  471. 

This  is  a  compilation  from- the  Memoirs  and  Jonmalt 
of  George  Fox,  and  the  most  remarkable  individualt 
among  the  fiirst  Qaakert.  It  gives  a  circnmstantial  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  they  underwent  while  exempli- 
fying what  they  considered  the  ebediesee  of  ihith.  The 
authoresa  appears  to  participate  of  the  fervid  ancient  spirit 
of  the  sect;  which,  alas  t  has  grievously  cooled  down  in 
these  latter  times.  She  displayatendemeta  for  even  the  un- 
doubted fanaticism  which  mingled  with  the  pore  ceal  of 
the  first  Friendi. 

Either  Coplej^i  Hittory  of  Slavery  and  it* 
Abolition. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  wark.  The 
authoress  has  added  an  appendix,  bringing  down  her  his- 
tory to  the  abolition  of  the  negro-apprenticeship  system ; 
bnt  the  taket  no  notice  of  the  disclosures  lately  made  in 
Parliament,  and  through  the  writings  of  Mr  Buxton,  Mr 
Turnbull,  and  others.  Slavery  is  abolished  by  the  British 
Legislature;  but  slavery,as  it  affects  the  myriads  of  Africa, 
is  more  rampant  than  ever. 
The  Book  of  Archery.   By  George  Agar  Hansard. 

This  is  a  handsome  and  entertaining  volume,  display- 
ing much  antiquarian  leamingandalso  poetical  taste.  It  It 
illustrated  with  numerous  good  and  appropriate  designs; 
a  portrait  of  her  Majesty,  in  an  archery  costume,  Uking 
precedence.  It  it  likely  to  become  popular  u  an  Eng- 
lish table-book,  for  which  it  i%  both  by.matter  and  form, 
exceedingly,  well  adapted. 
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Memoirt  of  a  PriMtur  of  State,  in  the  Fortret* 

ofSpeUberg.    Bjr  Alexander  Andryane,  Com. 

panion  in  Captivity  of  Count  Confalonieri. 

Thii  intemting  nuTatire  bii  hem  completed  to  the 
Enclitb  reader,  by  tbe  tranilation  of  the  Utter  part  of 
the  Memoirs ;  and  the  whole  U  reinaed  in  two  handiome 
Tolamea.  A  more  complete  illoetration  of  the  tender 
merdei  of  abtotutim,  not  a*  it  waa  in  the  dark  and  cruel 
middle  agei,  bot  at  it  fioariihes  now  in  the  face  of 
European  ciriliiation,  doei  not  exiat.  Tbow  who  wiah 
to  learn  how  tht  patriarchal  and  paternal  gOTernment  of 
Anitria  exerciaet  ita  mild  paternal  power,  bikj  read  her* ; 
and  henceforth  hate  "  mild  deepotiam"  with  a  more  per- 
Act  hatred.  The  narratire  ia  full  of  character  and 
interett.  It  ia  tranalated  into  Engliah  by  an  Italian 
fentleman,  Signior  Prandi,  with  ipirit,  accuracy,  and 
grace,  which  ought  to  pot  many  natire  wriien  on  their 
good  bebariour.  Our  notice  of  the  firat  part  of  the  book, 
upon  ita  publication,  fully  explained  ita  nature.  The 
latter  portion  ia  not  leaa  affecting  aa  a  penonal  hiatory, 
nor  leaa  InatmctiTe  aa  a  moral  and  political  leaaon. 
Perteeution  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prutsia. 

Shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  had  reatored  the 
old  monarchic*  of  tbe  Continent  to  their  propriety,  the 
King  of  Pmaaia,  or  hi*  councillor*,  took  it  into  their  wiae 
heada  that  locial  order  would  be  beat  maintained  in  Aiture, 
by  atrict  conformity  in  religion.  They  therefore  dic> 
tated  that  th*  Lutheran  religion  ahonld  ceaae  throughout 
tbe  kingdom,  or  be  awamped  in  the  favoured  aect,  *<  The 
Reformed  -CbQich."  A*  a  preparatory  meatnre,  a  new 
liturgy  waa  introduced  into  the  Lutheran  Chnrch,  by 
order  of  tbe  king;  and  althongb  aome  of  the  clergy  at 
firat  oppoaed  tbia  act  of  tyranny,  the  majority,  between 
flattery  and  fear,  finally  acquieaced.  Latterly,  aymptom* 
of  oppoeition  broke  out,  and  nineteen  Lutheran  miniaten 
in  all,  in  1836,  threw  off  tbe  yoke,  and  publicly  r*. 
Donnced  the  king.commanded  new  form  of  worabip. 
Tho  atruggle,  in  it*  leading  featurei,  and  in  principle, 
reaemble*  that  between  tbe  Stuart*  and  tbe  f  reabyteriana 
of  Scotland,  though  neither  peraecution  nor  reaiatance  baa 
proceeded  in  Pruaaia  to  anything  like  the  aame  extent. 
There  hare  been  aome  fine*  and  impriaonmenta,and  quarter, 
ing*  of  Midler*,  though  wifind  no  unglecaaeworae  than  that 
of  John  Thorogood,  or  the  unfortunate  victim  of  epiritnal 
peraecution,  who  waa  lately  worried  ont  of  life  in  Wale*. 
The  conventiclea  of  the  recnaant  Pruaaian  Lutheran*  have 
been,  In  one  or  two  inatanoea,  diaperaed  by  the  military, 
but  with  no  injury  to  life  or  limb,  though  a  fewpriaonera 
were  made  among  thoae  who  preferred  their  own  old 
liturgy  to  the  new  one  with  which  hi*  Majeaty  bad 
gracioualy  mpplied  them.  A  good  many  of  tbeie  poor 
people  have  latterly  emigrated  with  their  paetor* ;  and 
th*  appearance  of  eompaniea  of  them,  laat  aummer,  at 
Mewcaatle,  Hull,  and  other  porta,  baa  drawn  attention  to 
thi*  reUgiona  fetid  between  the  King  of  Pruaaia  and  a 
j^rtion  of  bia  Proteatant  robjecti,  and  awakened  aym. 
pathy.  A  diviaion  of  them  went,  aome  time  aince,  to  South 
Auitralia,  where  their  frugal,  induBtrioua,  and  peraevering 
German  habit%  muat  make,  them  valuable  •sttlen. 
Other*  are  following  in  the  aame  direction.  The  narra- 
tire of  tbii  penecBtion  and  (ub*eqnent  emigntioo,  or 
rather  the  bundl*  of  little  nanatirei  drawn  up  by  the 
different  paiton,  baa  juat  beoi  tranalated,  and  will  be 
peroaed  with  intereat  by  thoae  who  may  at  tbe  aame 
time  inquire  bow  it  cornea  that  the  King  of  Pruaaia 
grante  an  aaylnm  in  faia  dominiona  to  the  Proteatant  ex- 
ile* of  ZiUerthal  who  have  lataly  left  the  CathoUc  Cburcb, 


while  he,  at  tbe  Mme  moment,  by  tpiritoal  tyranny,  c 
pela  hi*  own  aubjecta  to  foraake  their  fatherland.  ITnlen 
the  Pruaaian  Goremment  lee  the  impolicy  and  injuatice 
of  thia  enforced  conformity  in  religion,  it  ia  probable  that 
many  more  of  the  peraecnted  will  follow  thoae  who  have 
already  gpne  to  South  Auitralia  and  the  United  Sutei. 

One  object  of  the  publication  of  thi*  narratire  ir,  to 
make  the  diatreaied  circumatancea  of  theae  German  exile* 
known  to  the  religioua  world,  and  obtain  for  them  peca- 
nlary  aid.  There  ia  another  cla**  of  hi*  aubjecta  which 
the  King  of  Pmitia  peraecnte*,  of  which  wa  hear  not  > 
word  in  thi*  narratire;  though  entire  freedom  of  eon* 
adence  ia  juat  aa  dear  to  the  Roman  Catholic  aa  to  the 
Lutheran  Proteatant,  and  quite  aa  much  bia  right. 

Luther  and  hi*  Time*. 

Thia  i*  a  Gla*gow  reprint  of  a  Botton  pnblicaUon,  of  a 
popular  anduaeftil  kind;  and  one  written  in  that  llrelyand 
dramatic  atyle  which  preaerrea,  aa  ftr  aa  ia  practicable,  the 
very  word*  of  Luther  in  tbe  more  remarkable  emer. 
genciea  of  hi*  life. 

The  New  Robinson  Crusoe. 

A  dialogue  between  a  father  and  hi*  children,  trana- 
lated from  tbe  French ;  and  intended  for  a  great  improve. 
ment  (lo  far  a*  education  or  moral  training  I*  concerned) 
upon  De  Foe'*  immortal  narrative.  Compaiiaons  are 
odioni ;  but  the  new  Robineon  Cmioe  i*,  neverthele**,  an 
amnaing  and  inatructive  book.  By  the  adopttea  of  Eng. 
liab  name*  for  town*  and  peraona,  the  tnnalator  ha*  jodi- 
cionaly  naturalized  the  work. 
The  Conetruetion  of  the  Ark,  and  Steam  Naviga. 

lion  to  India.    B/  WiUiam  Radford,  R.  N. 

"  What  po(*ible  connexion  can  there  be  between  the 
conatroetion  of  Noah'*  Ark  and  Steam  Navigation  to 
India  P"  exclaim*  the  reader.  «  Were  it  veiieU  for  the 
tran*port  of  convict*  or  pauper  emigrant*  to  Auatialia, 
there  might  be  aome  ground  of  inquiry."  Mr  RadAfd  ia 
not  of  thia  opinion. 

It  aeemi  that  ve*(el*  of  the  imagined  build  of  the  Ark 
are  employed  at  tbia  day  on  the  Seine  and  the  Danube  t 
and  the  coal-bargea  of  the  Thamea,  and  the  bilfyJuft 
which  come  np  from  Rocheater  and  Chatham,  and  *o  fltr 
off  a*  Wiabeach,  with  bricka,  atonea,  hay,  and  other  lum- 
bering cargoea,  are  all  a  aort  of  ark  on  the  original 
model ;   *o  were  tbe  gaiartt,  we  imagine,  whidt  wtra 
wont  to  ply  on  the  Clyde.    Thi*  gentleman  would  have 
iron  eteamcr*,  in  the  faehion  of  the  ark,  conitmcted  for 
the  India  trade,  to  aall  tna  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     He 
calculate*  that  the  voyage,  of  the  lighter  veeael*  for  paa- 
*enger*,  may  be  performed  in  forty  day*  fh>m  London 
to  Calcutta,  calling  at  tbe  Cape,  Mauritia%  Pente  de 
Galle,  Madraa,  and  BengaL    Mr  Radford  ia  a  gentleman 
of  magnificent    Ideaa     Beaide*   the    iron-ark    Indian 
ateamera,  which  would  poaaeaa  all  tbe  comforta  and 
luxuriea  of  the  brat  London  hotela,  he  would  have  alao 
bulkly  alower  ateamera  for  gooda,  aome  of  them  to  tran*> 
port  honea  from   the  Pampaa  by  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred at  a  time,  to  monnt  oar  Indian  cavalry,  who  haye^ 
at  preaent,  indiffiBrent  horaea.     We  fear  Mr  Radford,  in 
hla  projected  ■*  leriathana  afioat,"  or  improved  arka,  foiw 
get*  the  monel  of  the  wiidom  of  our  anceitor*,  which 
*peaka  of  tbe  folly  of  riiking  too  many  egg*  in  one 
baaket.    Bnt,  on  tbe  other  hand,  without  lioldneaa  and 
enterpriae  the  Pacific  will  never  be  bridged.     Mr  Rad* 
ford'*  ingenioni  *peculatlon*  are  worthy  of  attention ;  and 
he  (top*  the  mouth*  of  the  aceptical  and  the  timid,  when 
be  remarks,  that  it  i*  aearce  ten  yeara  linre  the  ateau. 
veiael  ventorcdout  on  the  open  lea;  not  above  Mttf 
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jwut  thict  Lord  Sianhopc  wai  liBghcd  at  for  Iiii  attempt 
to  iiriiB  the  ttniD'boat  from  London  Bridga  to  GBBen> 
widi ;  nor,  we  add,  nearly  so  long  linee  certain  graTO 
identiBe  pnrfeaort,  in  tlie  North,  bad  no  faith  in  midcing 
•afr  panagM,  by  eteam,  acron  the  Frith  «f  Forth. 

On  the  Improvemtnl  and  Freiertiation  of  the 
Femak  Figure;  with  a  new  Mode  of  Treatment 
of  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine.  Bjr  G.  B. 
Childs,  Esq. 

One  might  fancy  foil  two-thirdf  of  the  women  and 
girU  of  Bngtaod  crooked,  or  strongly  inclined  to  go  awry, 
Aom  the  namber  of  works  which  are  appearing  on  the 
prerentionand  careofcnrratnTeof  thespinew  MrChilds 
has  his  own  mode  of  treatment,  and  his  pet  stays,  like 
bis  brethren.  In  temporary  or  incipient  cases,  he  thinks 
that  the  steady  employment,  for  a  few  months,  of  the  re- 
cumbent poeition,  with  the  employment  ofexercis^  friction, 
and  manipalation,  will  gsnerelly  remove  the  tendency  to 
this  maUdy.  In  these  cases,  the  tieatmrnt  is  simple  and 
■eldom  fails.  Mr  Childs  dispenses  with  back-boards. 
Meet  Slays,  steel  collars,  &c.,  tec,  and  strongly  commends 
the  Indian  rzrrciies.  The  reclining  boards,  so  mach  in  use, 
•nd  so  highly  commended,  be  decidedly  condemns;  and 
prapoaes,  instead  of  them,  an  extension  conch,  which  he 
•mploys  himself,  and  of  which  the  inclination  is  regulated 
by  a  windlass.  In  very  bad  cases,  he  makes  the  patients 
lie  npon  theiy  Aces,  employing  at  the  same  time  manipo- 
latlon,  and  mechanical  extension  of  the  spine.  The  print 
Ttpreaenting  a  poor  girl  stretched  upon  this  rack,  diires 
ss  back  to  the  caosrs  and  prevention  of  spinal  disease, 
about  which  Mr  Childs  discourses  sensibly  enough,  going 
•Tcr  the  old  topics.  He  dmoancea  the  worse  than  use* 
less  torture  of  issues  and  setons. 

A  Mother's  Reminiieenee*  for  a  Courie  of  Read- 
ing and  Inetruction,  addretted  to  her  Daughter, 
By  Mrs  fiurron. 

From  thirtten  to  fifteen,  this  lady  directs  her  daughter 
to  read  the  Bible,  of  course,  «  Beveridge  on  the  Trinity," 
*  Newton  oo  the  Prophecies,"  Goldsmith's  Abridge- 
BcaU  of  Histories,  the  Abbi  Tressau's  Heathen  Mytho- 
logy, and  Goldsmith's  Natural  History.  For  works  to 
take  up,  there  are  Milton,  Cowpcr,  Pope's  Homer, 
Diyden's  Virgil,  and  "Young's  Night  Thoughts;" 
and,  for  entertainment,  «  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the 
World,"  "Telemaehus,"  »  Zenobis,  Queen  of  Palmyra," 
"  Agrippina,  the  Wife  of  Germanicus,"  and  Wordsworth's 
Ballads  ;  also  "the  glorious  poetry  of  Mrs  Hemans,"  and 
«  every  number  that  has  ever  been  published  of  Black- 
afcootTs  Magazine^'  though  Mrs  Borren  rather  fears  that 
ber  beloved  Florence,  between  the  years  of  thirteen  and 
fifteen,  may  not "  l>e  equal  to  the  raciness  and  power"  of 
Christopher  and  Sir  Morgan  O'Oogherty.  We  fear  so 
too  ;  and  think  the  study  bad  as  well  be  delayed  for  the 
■eoood  course  of  reading,  commenced  after  the  young  lady 
luu  communicated,  or  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.  In  that 
period  she  la  to  read  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Pall,  Cha- 
teaubriand's Travels,  La  Marline's  ditto,  Mitford's  and 
OUUes'  Greece,  and  diflersnt  other  historical  worIu,!with 
**  SsDitb's  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  «  Vertot's  History  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta.''  Bjton— of  whom  fervent,  nay, 
isptarons  admiration  is  expressed— is  pmseribed;  but 
<•  'Wordsworth,  Suuthey,  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  Campbell, 

ther  vitiate  nor  degrade  hamanity,"  which  is  for  them 
1  aegative  praise.  Mrs  Borron  is  ftmd  of  "  Pollok's 
laf  Urn*,"  and  thinks  that  "Joanna  Baillie  has 
watuea  narvaUooaly  weU."     And  turn  we  get  to  the 
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novels,  whkh  are  to  be  «  Scott's,  Cooper's,  Bulwei's  Pom« 
pell  only,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels."  Hiss  Bumey 
is  considered  no  great  shakes,  and  "Clarissa,"  "  Pamela," 
and  "■  Giandison,"  are  felt  very  '<  prolix"  by  Mrs  Borroo; 
"  Smollett  and  Fielding  are  not  sufficiently  chaste  to  be 
admitted  into  a  lady's  libiary."  Mn  Borron  has  not  read 
their  works.  "  Indeed,"  she  says,  "  I  could  not ;"  so 
having  tried  and  failed  in  mastering  such  atrodUat  •• 
"  Joseph  Andrews,"  or  "  Humphrey  Clinker,"  she  must 
be  held  pardoned.  Afier  seventeen,  the  prindpal  atadisa 
of  the  young  lady  should  be  logic,  morality,  (by  whldi, 
probably,  morals  is  meant,)  and  physics.  Though  the 
oorels  of  Fielding  are  pollution,  "  it  is  necessary  for 
yon"_the  lady  exhorts  her  daughter—"  to  become  per* 
fleetly  conversant  with  the  mythology  of  the  heathens." 
Yet  the  young  lady  is  warned  against  the  evil  example  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  as  against  the  infidelity  of  Gibboa, 
and  that  '<  daring  pen  of  beauty  and  immorality"  (By* 
ron's,  to  wit)  "  which  transfixed  the  world,  whose  scorn 
his  earlier  life  had  bufletted."  The  young  lady  may  now 
try  the  « Fairy  Queen;"  but  her  main  reading  from 
seventeen  onward  is  to  be  claasieal— i.  «.,  translations  of 
the  Grecbin  dramatists,  including  Aristopbaneet  of  coots* 
and  the  Roman  historians. 

We  are  mit  severe  or  snarling  critics.  With  a  perfectly 
harmlees  book,  however  silly,  we  never  interfere.  It 
may  do  some  good,  and  it  lielps  to  keep  the  paper-mills 
and  printing  presses  going ;  but  we  have  less  forbearance 
with  shallow  presumption.  Had  this  lady  been  content 
to  confine  her  directions  to  her  own  daughter  and  her 
own  desk,  there  would  have  been  oo  harm  done ;  nor  can 
there  he  mnch  as  it  is,  unless  English  mothers  of  the 
middle  class  may  look  here  for  a  guide  in  directing  their 
daughters*  reading,  and  find  certainly  not  the  most  judl* 
dons.  Look  to  the  ha$h  recommended  to  a  girl  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  < — nothing  in  itself  objectionable,  bat 
surely  mnch  that  is  unsuitable  to  so  young  a  female  sin* 
dent  But  as  the  young  lady  sjiedally  addresMd,  is  still, 
it  would  appear,  in  arms,  her  mother,  who  has  begun 
to  concoct  plans  of  education,  as  early  as  Mr  Shandy  or 
Martlons  Scriblems  for  their  offspring,  may  have  leisure 
to  reconsider  and  mature  her  course  of  female  study 
within  the  next  twdve  years. 

MEW  NOVELS. 

Arundel;  a  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Sir  Francig  Vincent,  Baronet.  3  rols. 
The  author  of  this  tale  has  had  the  courage  to  saljeet 
himself  to  a  severe  ordeal;  and  to  say  that  he  has  got 
well  through  it,  is  no  mean  praise.  The  scenes  into 
which  be  has  plunged— the  remarkable  persons  he  baa 
ventured  to  revivify  and  place  before  the  reader— are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  the 
world's  tomaltnary  history ;  and  they  are  of  yesterday. 
Time  has  not  yel  thrown  that  base  around  them  whidt 
subserves  the  purposes  of  the  flctionist  t  they  are  familiar 
to  our  eyes,  recollections,  and  assodations ;  and,  if  not 
brought  forward  with  truth  and  animation,  they  must  be 
certain  to  experience  an  indifferent  reception.  The  pri. 
Tate  story  or  romance,  though  its  developement  must  have 
cost  the  author  great  care,  (and,  indeed,  the  whole  details 
of  the  work  evince  immense  labour  and  pains,)  the  private 
story  is  in  no  ways  renuikable.  The  Queen,  (Marie 
Antoinette,)  the  personages  of  the  Court ;  with  the  db* 
tinguished  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  progress, 
marked  by  sncccMive  scenes  and  epocht,  fton  the  i 
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Utet  Af  thk  Ti*¥$  Btti  U  At  trinmphMit  eunpsigin  «f 
tkt  Btjmbtican  anny  in  Italy — ^whert  Arundel,  rspidljr 
ynmoMlf  aett  m  a  |«i«ral  and«r  Boonaparta—fonn  tiic 
«a)|jeet  auttar  of  tba  tale. 

▲raiidal  ii  a  yooag  En(liabm«o,  of  good  birth  and  no 
fortaMh  wbOk  harlDf  been  expalled  ttata  tht  UniTenity 
ttt  %  caoia  whiob  doei  him  bononr,  findi  bie  profaiiioaal 
fffoapoeta  blaited,  and  ii  induced  to  go  to  Pari^— to  wbieb 
tht  optning  •cane*  of  tbt  RtTOlation  wtrt  tbtn  attracting 
ao  many  noUe  ipiritt— Aam  the  deaira  af  bdng  a  cloatr 
qitetator,  and,  petbapti  acting  a  part  in  tht  grand  drama 
ao  hopernUy  opening.  Once  on  tbt  •etna,  it  ma  tht 
•otbot'i  buiiaeM  to  predpitatt  hit  hero  into  tbt  vary 
htart  of  affikirt ;  and,  accordingly,  Amndel  comet  into 
intimate  contact  with  Mirabcan,  Robeapitnc,  and  Dan- 
Ian,  with  nomeioiu  rabiidiary  perepn^,  en  tht  one 
(idt ;  and,  on  tbt  other,  with  the  Queen  and  her  IHende  t 
both  partiae  being  moit  deeiiooi  to  gain  m*  ralnable  an  ad- 
btrent  or  anziliary,  from  rtapKt  for  hia  charaatar,  a* 
moch  aa  far  hi^  probable  uaefnloeta. 

The  characttn  of  Mirabeau,  Daatoik,  and  otbera  af  tht 
BeToIutionary  leaden,  are  ikeichtd  in  bold  outline  i  and 
that  of  the  Queen  ii  carefully  elaborated  in  all  itiitrength 
and  all  ite  weakneee — in  iti  devoted  and  heroic  woman- 
hood, ai  well  aa  in  ibe  rsib,  infttnated  wUfolneea  of  tht 
Oourt-brtd  and  flattered  PrinctM,  blind  to  trery  fiital 
coaactnanct  of  her  arrogance  and  temerity,  and,  from  the 
rery  brartry  of  her  nature,  to  thorn  especially  which 
menaced  htritlf. 

Wt  regret  that  our  llmitt  do  not  at  prteent  admit  of  a 
mora  detailed  account  of  thit  romance,  and  that  inch 
worlti,  like  time  and  tide,  wait  fbr  no  one ;  ae,  altogether, 
weconelder  Arundel  batttr  fitted  to  fulfil  the  reqnirementt 
of  the  more  cultivated  and  critical  raadert  of  hietorical 
fiction,  than  any  bo)^  tf  the  tort  that  wa  hart  ptraatd 
ftriomt  ytar» 

Th$  Interdict.  3  vols. 
Hart  wt  hart  a  pleating  domeetic  tale,  which  receivei 
a  gractfiil  air  of  romance  from  the  scene  being  laid 
amidat  the  meet  eecluded  and  lovelieet  ecenery  of  the 
Mutb-weit  of  Ireland,  and  from  itt  varioui  gentle-bom 
pertonagtt,  being,  though  neither  improbable  exiatencec 
nor  yet  fanltleee  moniten,  the  very  antipodee  of  "  the 
world'i  people."  The  story,  apart  from  itt  merita  aa  a 
romance,  sbewi  intimate  aequalMance  with  the  nicest 
shadings  and  most  intricate  point*  of  tht  genuine  Irish 
rustic  character.  The  "  boys"  of  the  glen ;  the  girls ;  the 
grannlet,  who  act  a*  the  mothers  in  Israel — the  Deborahs 
•f  tbt  tribe  I  thtaortttt  the  wedding*;  tharMva;  tht 
bareCiot  pigta  or  garaooat ;  even  down  to  Brtettssigk, 
tbt  Iritb  tumtpit  dog,  at  fall  of  frolic  and  mischief  a* 
bi*  bamaa  companion* ;  and  Ltmtg  Mam,  the  old  raad. 
•ttr,  who  might  have  bttn  own  brother  to  GoMosith^ 
flmoiu  Piddlebaek — ai«  ail  graphically  toudied  and  wall 
■apparttd.  Tht  dty  of  Cork  affitid*  *ptcimena  of  Iritk 
buighal  high  UA  and  gentility ;  and  tht  whalt  it  per- 
vadtd  by  a  tout  of  dtroted  aftotion  aad  warm  good, 
btarttditt**,  which  would  racommeod  an  inferior  work. 
Theat  art  the  lighter  feature*  of  the  tale :  lit  terion* 
ikterett  tuna  upon  the  matt  awful  of  human  Tiaitatlao* 
B-beradilary  madneai. 

Sawkwood;  a  S«manee  of  Italy. 

We  bare  hett  a  hiatorical  romance,  of  which  the  tceat 
i*  laid  in  Italy,  dunog  tht  protracted  intettine  wan  of 
ita  petty  State*.  Thongh  Hawkwood— a  real  penoa, 
jtu  EngUtfa  *aldi*r  of  fortune,  of  heroic  charactcE— give* 


■ama  to  the  rooMnett  tht  main  litrd  I*  John  Galtaiw* 
Vieeonti,  ntphaw  of  tht  Vistonti  Lord  of  Milan,  whott 
ambiliou*  tnttrpriaei  form  the  historical  portion  of  the 
romanet;  while  its  softer  inttreet  reit*  upon  the  fortune* 
of  a  young  Englishman,  Alfred  Nevil,  wha  rspain  ts 
Italy,  to  aerre  under  hi*  countryman,  Hawkwood,  who 
at  this  time,  command*  the  troop*  of  tht  Duke  of  Milan. 
Monka,  bandiu,  abliesaea,  nuna,  novice*,  aatrologera,  and 
Zingari,  make  up  the  usual  materiel  otK  romance  which  i* 
of  fair  average  circulating  library  merit,  and  which,  po*- 
aeadng  many  effective  detached  ecenee,  i*  alway*  get-tm- 
abh,  (torn  the  vailety  of  character  and  rapidity  of  inci- 
dent. 

'    The  Orphan  ofNepauL 

TbU  i*  a  story  illuatrative  of  Hindoo  religion,  manner^ 
and  uaage*.  The  heroine  imbibe*  a  pore  and  devoted 
paasion  for  a  young  English  officer,  who  rescues  her  from 
deatmction,  when  her  village  ia  aacked  and  her  father 
killed ;  and  who  educate*  her,  and  love*  her  a*  a  brother. 
He  Is  engaged  to  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  young  Engliih 
lady, to whomheia deeply  attached; and thedevoted Hindoo 
girl  prove*  her  love-  and  gratitude  to  her  benefactor  hj 
the  moat  eisential  tervlce,  *eea  him  happily  married,  and 
droop*  and  die*. 

Indian  Life;  a  Tale  of  the  Carnatie.    By  Mn 
Colonel  Hartley.    S  vols. 
An  extraordinary  production  thi*,  holding  mnch  the 
*ame  relation   to  intelligible   Engliab  prose,   which   a 
Khoolboy'a  noiuenae  venea  do  to  Latin  poetry. 

NEW  POEM& 

Nina  SfoTMi  a  Tragedy.     B7  R.  Zonch  S. 
Troughton. 

Aa  aflhctivt  and  batutifnlly-written  draata,  which 
read*  well,  and,  we  ihonld  imagine,  would  act  bttttr  > 
hut,  on  thi*  mbject,  tht  luiinitiattd  daro  not  ventun  a 
judgment  The  deepett  tragic  intereet  of  the  play  arieet 
from  the  jealouay  of  Nina,  the  heroine,  whom  the  arte  of 
a  villain — the  Iigo  of  the  piece — lead  to  suspect  the  fidelity 
of  her  btuband.  Yet  Nina  is  a  Shakspcarian  woman, 
and  vulgar  jealoiuy  is  not  her  feeling;  though  we  want  the 
proper  word  to  express  that  atate  of  woniided  affection, 
blighted  bop^  and  inexpmUble  agony  of  regnt,  which 
wriDga  from  the  heart  of  Othello  the  exclamation^— "  Bw 
yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago  !   0  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago !"  . 

Th»  Lyriee  ^  Mr*  Cemwelt  Baron  WiUom. 

Tki*  lady  baa  collected  her  fugitive  vtrtet,  icattered 
through  many  of  the  lighter  periodical  worki^  ints  on* 
very  neat  volume.  Their  general  eharacter  i*  alieMiy  *• 
fomiliar  to  the  lovtn  af  pretty  veree*  aad  eUgant  ligM 
Uteratnre,  a*  to  rejoin  no  partimlar  notka. 

PosMs  of  CatvjLLBV  and  Fasky.  By  Walter  Prt. 
daaux. 

Thi  Mokba,  and  tht  Pitsmrr  Stati  of  OiiBacK ;  * 
Potm.    By  Altsander  Baillie  Cochrant. 

Snt  Elwtn  ;  a  Tragedy. 

Gleaning*.    By  Lady  Jervis. 

We  have  in  theee  "  Gleaning*"  a  collection  of  eltgaat 
poema,  marked  by  the  delicacy  and  tendemea*  of  tht  fe- 
minine mind,  though  not  dittinguished  by  any  rrmarlraMai 
vigoar  of  thought  or  depth  of  aentiment.  A*  a  -fTfiiaan. 
we  ibould  luv*  atlected  Mary'i  Dream,  which,  withtrnt 
being  an  imitation,  ba*  much  of  the  iweetnet*  and  pM^j 
of  fancy  of  Banny  KUmeityt  but)  ••  it  baa 
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ffrnrti  in  a  pntodiod  mtrk,  wa  eliooN  tU*  toitf  tef. 
ntnt  :— 

lOMB. 

L«nd  of  the  put  I— th«  meteor  atoiie 
Thine  emblem  it ;  like  thee,  it  afaone, 

Clear,  burning,  bright ; 
And,  fallen,  like  thee. 

The  memorr  of  it*  rlTid  light 
Alone  remaina.    Say,  can  if  be, 

This  maa*  shone  aa  a  aatellice ; 
Thit  land  was  gleer'a  diadem  ; 
This  Rome  the  brighteat,  proadnt  gem? 

Yea !  tho'  the  IMng  light  be  gone. 
Scathed  by  the  fire  that  gave  It  birth, 

Mnrked  by  the  flame  that  nrand  It  ihone, 
The  flre-atone  lowly  falla  to  earth ; 

A  thing  more  wondrona  <ar  to  Tiew, 
In  thia  ita  dark,  Toleanie  form, 

Than  when  athwart  the  hearena  it  Hew, 
The  meteor  of  th«r  midnight  atorm. 

.  A*  thcae  modeat  gleaning*  in  the  field*  of  poeey  are  by 
»  BOW,  and,  probably,  a  yooog  atplraot,  we,  ahall  do  her 
tfaeacanty  juatice  of  taking  a  apecimea  in  a  difbnnt 
range^  in  tbeae  gracefal  Term : — 

1  AK  VBnSK  AU>NK. 

I  an  aerer  atone— at  early  dawn, 

-   When  the  lark  ponra  her  joyoua  note*  on  "rfg*! 

When  the  diamond  dew-drop  gena  the  lawn. 

And  tlM  daiay  opena  her  tearfal  eye ;  , 
I  aa  aever  alone— with  fragrant  hair 
The  epirH  of  the  llrat  yonng  Hoar  is  there. 

In  one  lond  pnin  oar  aong*  ariae : 

"Tbnk*  to  oar  God  Ktr  the  earth  aad  *U*% 

Far  the  evrly  dawn,  tha  glitlering  dew% 

Per  the  heaven  of  aong,  the  glow  of  haea. 

For  the  Ufie,  the  light,  the  lore  we  ehare^ 

Thaaka !  thanka  far  the  thooght*  of  praiaa  and  prayw  1" 

I  aa  Dcrer  alone— ^t  warm  noan-dayi 

When  the  breeae  ia  drank  by  the  aeorcUag  heat, 
When  ibe  lark  hath  bnuhed  ita  thrilling  lay, 
'  Aad  the  flower*  ahat  ap  their  adooia  fwaatt 
I  aa  nerar  alone,  beaMe  me  lla* 
Tke  apirit  of  tlia  wood  with  deep  dark  eye*. 

My  heart  ia  atHled  with  flawer  and  Mrd_ 

My  *«al  i*  with  that  ipirit  heard  ) 

Lmt,  aoft  aa  eoamer*'  breath  ariee— 

*ThMib*  to  our  God  Ihr  the  earfh  aad  «kl*% 

for  tb*  glewiag  noon,  the  cooling  giadey 

For  tbe  aweeU  of  reat,  the  calm  of  abade  ; 

For  tlae'Iifet  the  lore,  the  peaaa  -we  ahare^ 

Thaalni  WaaOu  far  the  thought*  of  pralte  aad  praytrP* 

I  aa  «*v«r  alone — at  CTtniag't  eioae, 

Whaa  tbe  twittering  birde  Ud  earth  good  nlflkt~- 
Whaa  the  iaaact  baa*  rooad  the  laareUraae, 
-  Aa<  tha  bat  file*  low  ia  the  diatnriUgfat; 
I  aaa  aaf«r  alana-aa  banded  knee. 
The  epirit  of  the  night-wind  prays  if  ith  «M> 

Theae  poem*  are  printed  in  Pari*,  with  an  elegaooe  of 
typography  which  we  have  not  been  acenatomed  to  aee 
MTe  from  the  printing-office*  of  BMiUb.  If  tb*  type^are 
B«t  east  in  England,  our  printer*  ahd  paUbher*  may  well 
hajaalana  of  Ciapalat  and  Galignani. 

Eitnboroujfh  ;  a  Poem.  By  Thoraton  Thistle, 
Gent.  With  Illttstrationa,  by  Luke  Sharpe. 
Part  I.,  The  Bench. 
-  Hhrfr  we  hare  a  elanrith,  and  aot  at  all  an  iU-aalived 
l*M>  aatlie,  which  will  make  a  prodigioBa  noia  far  aeae 
4t(tn  aad  tickle  th*  Modem  Athmiam,  and  a  few  of  the 
jmifaoaeaf  the  Bcottlah  eonnty  towna,  immoderately.  The 
I  Otaheltian  hi|b,  or  flgnre  dance,  in  aa  Imi- 


tation of  which  (ha  Teaerable  matar*  of  the  Seotiiah 
bench,  are  engaged— ia  deaignol  by  Luke  Sharpe,  and  an 
erident  plagiariam  of  •<  The  Betl  o'  Bogit,"  which  hat 
met  with  ao  mnch  applauM  throughout  Scotland. 

Another  pUte,  lepreeenUng  Mr  Thiatle,  WA,  (ha 
author,  at  tea,  proTes,  aa  clearly  at  tha  report  of  Mr  Wal- 
lace'a  committee  ia  expected  to  do,  how  wofnlly  the  buai. 
nea  of  the  Court  of  Seaion  anat  hare  fallen  off, 

Tbe  poem  is  of  the  achool  of  Peter  Pindar  and  Beppo, 
but  lea  witty  than  Beppo,  and  lea  wicked  than  Peter; 
for,  if  one  can  get  orer  the  awful  audacity  of  pre«nming 
to  meddle  with  th^  Sublime  Bench,  the  woret  of  it  I* 
merely  Tereifyin^  thoa  opinions  pf  the  reapectire  char, 
actor*  and  habitt  of  the  Scottiah  judgea,  which,  whether 
atrictly  correct  or  not,  hare  long  paaaed  current  in  Bdln< 
burgh  goealping  aociety.  When  the  aatiriat  get*  lo  tha 
puipU,  which  ha  tfaraalan*  in  No.  II.,  vri  hope  that,  with 
equal  talent,  ha  may  display  a  little  mere  originality  and 
gustp  in  his  cooceptiona  of  character.  The  Cranstoa  and 
Butberfurd  correspondence,  in  whicli  so  many  judicial 
digaltarie<  Were  disetedluUy  involTed,  ha*  laid  th*  Scot. 
ti*h  Beodi  dearredly  open  to  the  mttrlst  t  tbengh,  whMT 
their  function,  apart  from  tbe  faidiridBala,  ia  coaaidend, 
Mr  Thomteo  TkitUe  aay,  by  rery  decorou*  porwma,  be 
thought  to  hare  gano  a  little  too  far.  Witboat  Teatur. 
lag  upon  the  per»nMHe$,  whether  bitter,  iweet,  or 
tastele**,  the  recent  oormpondence  about  « cash  mat. 
tan"  may  afford  na  a  fair  specimen  of  tha  power*  of  Mr 
Thiatle.' 

There 's  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  that  you  har*  done 

,Yoair  situatiane  and  yoarselTa  more  deep  ill, 
By  th^B  manauTrings,  with  arery  one 

Who  kuoia*  the  diftreaoe  betwcan  a  •t*(pla 
And  a  chnrch^door,  than  if  yau'd  thimbered  oft 
Silent  for  centuria:  which  must  be  a  wlaoa 
Toithat  Poat-Offlee  patriot,  Mr  Wallace.     ' 

Yon  shoM  haeastoek  Bka  wax  towhatywi'd  gat; 

You  should  hare  traTelled  on  by  easy  Btages> 
Prom  Single  gowns  to  doable,  and  what  not :  ' 

You  never  should  hare  made  a  strike  for  wagw  f 
You'll  find  youVe  made  your  easy  chair*  too  hot 

To  lit  upon,  and  that  the  present  age  <* 
For  putting  sinecures  of  all  kinds  down ; 
And  that  your  mantle '«  not  a  dressing-gown  t 

Your  aim  and  great  endaTOur  ehonid  hare  bete, 

Vaagettlag  aH,  faareelTa*  t*  le  «Mrgot ; 
An4t  like  th*  gavaraar  af  *aaa  8sa>cte*o, 

Dilapidated,  castellated  spot. 
Consumed  your  beef  and  miuion,  axAfftttn  ; 

But  never  been  so  rasK  as  fire  a  sliot, 

.   To  set  the  peopt*  aking  what  the  ihatter  is, 

And  shew  how  ineSactual  your  battariea. 

Bat  now,  to  aa  an  elegant  etpr***ioa. 
You've  "  put  yout  foot  iuto  a  pretty  meat" 

There  's  always  been  a  very  strong  impresaion 
That  yon  devoured  tha  bread  of  idlenea ; 

And  that  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
Should  both  have  more  to  do  and  pocket  l«at 

i  think  it  was  the  lata  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 

Who  wished  to  blow  yon  oiu  on  beef  or  pork  I 

And  if  yonr  fate  depended  on  yonr  work. 
There  '•  (om*  of  yon  would  faast  on  bread  and  water. 


One  might  fancy  that  poor  Mr  Thistle,  W.S.,  pofing 
his  tea-kettle  over  th*  embers  in  bis  garrat,  was  net 
aware  that  »the  jadga'  ralaria  Ull"  had  passed  with 
■pplaase,  no  one  queetianing  it,  mve  Jowph  Hnma  sad 
on*  or  two  mora  such  bard.worltiBg  scmbi. 
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As  (0  Lord  C— «,  Mr  Th!itl«  opiw  that 
It  had  been  better, 
More  of  a  piece  with  tali  propriety, 
At  once  to  here  giren  in  hi*  reeigMtion 
WitlMiit  a  word  aboat  remnoeration. 

Far  better  that  hie  public  life  had  ctoeed. 
Than  what  he  did,  or  wai  adriied  to  do~ 

Hi*  refipiation,  giren  npon  propoard 
Term*  and  condition*,  or  an  I  0  U, 

The  clanae*  of  an  act  to  be  trantpoeeds 
Or,  quit*  a*  bad,  to  cut  a  dauM  in  Iwoj 

A*  if  he  bad  been  panper  in  a  poor  hoote, 

Inetead  of  the  proprietor  of  C— — «• 

And  at  the  cloiin;  of  hi*  lamentation*, 
To  end  with  *uch  a  paltry  piece  of  ftutian, 

«  My  Lord,  'ti*  rot  for  the  remnneratlon, 
That  I  have  ralaed  thi*  notable  comboition. 

It  if,  my  Lord,  the  pare  oonilderation 
That  my  judicial  character  '*  a  moaty  on' ; 
{'  If  I  retiM  to  walli  about  my  ground*. 

With  Ofteen  hundred— not  two  thouiand  pound*." 

Aa  a  aprcimen  of  Mr  Thi*tle<*  more  dignified  manner, 
w*  lelect  the  following  elegant  line*  on  the  recant  retire- 
sent  of  a  highly  rarered  and  renerable  jndge. 
Where  are  yon,  venerable  aage,  Glenlee  ? 

Into  the  ahadea  of  prirate  lift  ratiied. 
After  the  lapie  of  half  a  century 

Of  duty  done,  retpected  and  admired. 
It  will  be  Bome  short  time  before  we  aee 

Your  lilce  again— a  man  who  lea*  reqnired 
Telling,  that,  tho*  exalted,  atill  he  owed 
A  duty  to  bia  oountiy  and  hi*  God. 

Plain  without  eoaraenea* ;  calmly  *elf.p»w***«i. 
But  from  all  kind  of  arrogance  moat  ft«e  ; 

With  placid  temper  natnrally  bleaaed. 
And  dignified  in  your  aimplidty ; 

AetiTity  of  mind  that  Icnew  no  re*t, 
Where  anght  could  be  explored  by  indoatry ; 

A  eeelier  after  truth ;  a  "  aeeond  Daniel" 

Come  to  the  judgment ;  alao  a  Nathaniel. 

Gnileleai  you  were,  and  eamett  in  deei*lon{ 

AcuM  in  intellect,  learned  in  the  law; 
Diatlnct  in  argument ;  of  unerring  riaion 

To  aeixr  a  atrong  point,  or  detect  a  flaw. 
You're  carried  off  the  wit*  of  your  Diririon  ; 
Yon  were  to  them  thrir  oracle  or  Shaw :  * 
I  would  that  the  career  and  the  decline 
or  all  our  Seottiah  judgea  were  like  thin*. 
On  the  whole,  Mr  Tbiatle  inepire*  u«  with  the  d**ir* 
to  meet  him  again  in  the  General  Ai*embly,  or  any- 
where elie. 


NEW  EDITIONS  AND  SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS, 
To  MozoM's  reprint*  bai  been  added  the  Lira  and 
Epistles  of  Cicano,  combining  in  one,  Mlddleton'a  Life, 
Melmoth'a  trsnalation  of  the  general  lettera,  and  Dr 
Hebriden'*  tranalation  of  the  Bpi*tle*  to  Atticua;  which 
last  we  should  imagine  a  copyright  work,  though  no- 
thing ia  aald  about  it.  The  book  i*  rery  well  printed, 
and  form**  liand*ome*nd  certainly  a snbetaniial  volume, 
and  a  valuable  addition  to  Moxon'a  reprinU  of  standard 
work*,  and  to  any  claaalcai  library. 

The  aame  'publisher  haa  iasned  finir  more  part*  of  the 
work*  of  BsAUMONT  ind  Flstcbcii,  of  which  SotrrHiv's 
promi*ed  Introduction  will  probably  form  the  last  part. 
LsiGR  Hour's  Indicator,  and  Captain  Hali's  Jour- 
nal, kept  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  are  also  com. 
pleted  ;  and  Eooaa*'  Italy  ia  published  as  one  of  those 
neat  and  low.priced  reprinta,  of  which  a  few  bound  to. 

•  Mr  Thornton  Thiatle's  alinsions  will  not  be  under- 
ataod  out  of  Scotland.  Ue  allude*  here  to  Shaw  and 
DutUop't  atporlt—*  book  of  authority  with  the  gvottisb 
practitionen. 


gather  make  a  haiidiMM  and  eompendioui  body  of  pop«- 
lar  modem  poetry. 

Dr  Wardlaw's  Lbcturbs  on  Chcrcb  Establish. 
MINTS  ha*  been  re-i*sued  by  Ward, 

In  Serial  work*,  the  Third  Part  of  M'Cclloch's  Gno- 
ORAPBiCAL  and  Statistical  Dictionary  has  appeared; 
and  the  comedy  of «  All  **  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  form* 
the  Nineteenth  Part,  and  commence*  another  volume  of 
Knight's  Pictorul  Shakspkarx,  which  continue*  to  be 
carried  on  with  unabated  spirit  and  taste. 

Thomas— to  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  bronght  out  with 
Vemet'a  almost  too  numerous  designs— has  added  No. 
t.  of  a  new  and  spirited  translation  of  ihe  Dxvn.  on  Two 
Sticks,  deveriy  and  most  amusingly  embellished  by 
ToNV  JoHANNOT.  It  wiU  be  »  handsome  book,  indepen. 
dently  of  lla  higher  merit*. 

From  Mr  Twjo  we  have  a  good  many  more  ch^^ten 
of  the  wUd  adventure*  of  that  rollicking  euatomer,  Paot. 
PiRiwiNKtR,  with  capital  UluatraUona  of  the  aame  by 
Phb. 

Among  the  newly.»(arted  serial  work*,  i*  a  Biblb  Cy- 
clopedia by  Parker,  of  which  we  cannot  yet  wiy  much  : 
and  No.  I.  of  a  Dictionary  of  Printing  *»  an  Art,  by 
Walter  Savaor,  who  appeara  to  have  a  thorough  uii- 
dentanding  of  the  mbjec^ 

Virttix  ha*  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Works 
of  JosxPHUs  in  parte,  and  in  a  handsome  style,  with  a 
few  good  embellishment*. 

In  embeUbhed  work*,  we  may  noUoe  the  appearanca 
of  another   Scott    Fkmalb    Gallxry,    published    by 
Tut,  of  which    two  parU  have  appeared.     The  por- 
traiu  a»  commendable  as  works  of  art,  though  some  of 
them  want  Individuality  of  character;   a  fault  which 
must  adhere  to  every  portrait  of  which  the  original  is  ready 
Umned  by  the  varying  fanciee  of  individuals.     Among 
the  portraits  are  tffie  Deaiu,  in  her  daya  of  ]•>»<>(»"» 
and  bappineae— a  aplendld  beauty :  the  Gt«0-MM«m,  in 
the  «  Fair  Maid  of  PertV'  a  pretty  oreutore ;  ai>d  AOe* 
/>•— not  the  pious  demure  Alice  of  Scott,  but,  neverth*. 
less,  a  real  person.     In  ZNana  yermm,  Meadowa  has 
once  more  produced  hi*  «  wantfu"  younf  woman.     It 
is  lingular  that  an  artist,  posaeesed  of  invenUon  and  varw 
satility  in  inftrlor  walks  of  an,  should  have  in  hu  imij- 
finatiou  but  oneunvarying  type  of  youthful  womanb«>d. 
This  assniedly  is  not  Diana  Vernon,     It  ia  a  FomidoK 
hoyden  of  the  Meadowa'  aisterbood,  racing  home  from  » 
fair. 

A  few  more  numben  of  BARTtrfr's  Camamam 
ScRNBRY  have  appeared.  Among  iho  plat**,  which  an 
very  well  engraved,  are  views  of  Moulraal,  and  of  Or. 
ford  Lake— an  exquisitely  beantilnl  winter  scene.  A 
Shantt  on  Lakt  Ckaudiin  1*  another  beaaUfiil  aubjcct. 
The  pen  of  N.  P.  Willis  is,  in  thCM)  last  numbeiu,  de- 
voted to  the  Red  Man  ;  on  which  eutjeet  h*  aeanm  ^aita 
at  home,  and  reaUy  pleasing. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 
A  Pl«a  for  Irblakb.    By  a  Member  of  the  Royal 

Iruh  Academy Thi*  is  a  project  of  ditfrtent  rpfomu 

in  the  Cburdi,  in  education,  the  system  of  Und  ten- 
ures, fcc.,  Ac,  written  by  a  man  of  liberal  aantioienla, 
who  well  underaund*  the  gritvancea  under  which  Ira- 
land  labour*,  and  who  earnestly  dedre*  to  *ee  ihena  re. 
dre(*ed. 

Lbttrr  to  the  Dtncx  of  Wblunotom  on  the  P»h. 
SBNT  Statr  of  the  Coontry.  By  Montague  Gai^ 
Esq. 

Advocacy  of  the  Volontary  Principw  on  Una. 
GI0D8  Grounds  only.  By  the  Bar.  Dr  Geois*  Ba<> 
ford* 
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Aanea  to  th«  DBir.  By  Jobn  Hwriion  Cortii, 
En. 

Tbb  MnnoN  of  the  Educator  ;  an  Appbal  for  the 
Edocation  of  all  Clawm  in  England.  Bjr  a  Friend 
M  Jo«tiea> 

Facts  and  Evidincs  ntating  to  the  Opium  Tradb 
with  China.    By  William  Stony  K17,  Btq. 

The  Cbaibkan  and  Sfeakbr's  Ooidi.  By  Thomas 
Smith,  Eiq.    Second  Edition,  8ro,  pp.  119. 

LiCTUKis  on  the  Elbvation  of  the  LABOimiNo  Por- 
noM  ol  the  Coicmunitt.  By  Dr  Channlng.  ISmo,  pp. 
17- 

Thbbb  Spbbcbbs  in  Favodb  of  an  Extbnsion  of 
CoTTMSBT.     By  T.  V.  Talfonrd.     Small  8ro,  pp.  148. 

A  Plba  for  Pbbpbtoal  Cofvmsbt.  By  William 
Do«|all  Christie.    Sto,  pp.  69. 

An  HuToucAj.  Skbtcr  of  the  Law  of  Coptrioht. 
By  John  J.  Lowndes.    8to,  pp.  ISI. 

A  Rbmbdt  for  the  Distrbssbs  of  the  Nation  ;  shew- 
ini  a  saving  of  SO  millioni  a-year,  hy  an  fquititble  ad- 
jnttnent  of  the  Corn.Lawi,  tie.  By  the  Rer.  Thomas 
Farr.    8ro,  pp.  90. 

O1.ANCK8  at  the  Tmifl.  and  Reform  Gotbrnmbnt. 
By  John  Wadr.     8ro,  pp.  72. 

Oboanic  Chanobs  Decenary  to  eompleta  the  system 
ef  RBrkBSBNTATiON.  By  Archibald  Prentice.  8to, 
lf.3L 

Mr  HiraKissoN)  Frbb  Tradb,  and  the  Corn  Laws. 
By  William  AtkineoD.     8to,  pp,  24. 

A  Fxw  Observations  on  the  Corn  and  Monbtart 
Lawsl     Svo,  pp.  IS. 

Rbmabkr  en  Curbbnct  and  Bankino.  By  Thomas 
Mlmno.     Sto,  pp.  3J. 

Outunx  of  a  PLAWof  a  NATioBAt.  Cdircmct, 
Not  Liablk  to  Fluctuations  in  Vaiux.  By  George 
U.  PsU.     Sto,  pp.  39. 


OBscRVATioirs  on  Hevrt  DRtrxMoirD,  Esq.*s 
Pampblbt  t  with  a  Plan  for  ettabliahing  a  certain  and 
Axed  National  Currency.  By  Donald  Black,  E«i.  Sto^ 
pp.26. 

A  Letter  to  J.  B.  Smitb,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Manchetter  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (on  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Currency.)  By  Samuel  Jonai  Loyd. 
8ro,  pp.  38. 

Remarks  on  the  MANAOBMEHTof  the  Circciatiob, 
the  Bank  of  Emolano,  and  the  Country  Issues, 
during  1839.     By  Samuel  Jooe*  Loyd.    8ro,  pp.  136. 

Rbplv  to  the  Lbtter  of  Samubl  Jonbs  Loto,  Esq. 
By  J.  B.  Smith,  E«q.    Sto,  pp.  22. 

Bbplictions  on  the  Recent  Presrcre  on  the  Monbt 
Market.    By  Darid  Salomoni,  Esq.     Sro,  pp.  82. 

On  Monbtary  Dbrangbhbnts.  By  William  Ward, 
Esq.    Sto,  pp.  40. 

A  Letter  to  Jamkh  William  Gilbart,  Esq.,  on 
the  Rboulation  of  the  Currency  by  the  Foreion  Ex- 
changes, &c    By  Robcit  iifiL     Svo,  pp.  32. 

Thoughts  on  the  Govbrnmbnt,  Union,  tee.,  of  the 
Canadas.    By  Charlrs  ScotL — Montreal ;  Sro,  pp.  136. 

[We  have  also,  among  political,  controTerslal,  and 
other  pamphlets,  two  or  thrre  In  refutation  of  Mr 
Owen's  prcullar  nostrumi,  whicli,  in  our  opinion,  may 
be  very  safrly  left  to  nfnie  themielTct.  That  gentle- 
man cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the  noise  which 
hU  ITetP  Moral  World  is  making  in  the  Old  World.] 


The  Alphabet  Explained  ;  or,  the  Scibncb  of  Ar- 
TicuLATK  Sounds,  in  Connexion  with  the  Origin  and 
History  of  Nations,     iiy  the  Rer.  James  Brodie. 

A  Hand-Book  for  the  Churchbs.  By  a  Labourer 
for  Peace, 


POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


THE  PARLIAMENT. 
The  bosinass,  >lnce  the  meeting  after  the  Easier  recrs% 
kss  been  of  little  internt  to  the  iohabitanu  of  this  part 
sf  the  island.  The  time  of  Parliament  hu  been,  in  a 
grsat  neasnre,  taken  up  with  Irish  questions.  Lord  Stan- 
tor's  Registration  Bill  has  caused  a  great  Musaiion  in  Ire. 
land,  as  It  will  bare  the  effect  of  diifrauchlsing,  |s  well  as 
ef  pivTcntinf  the  registrailon  of  a  great  budy  of  the  poorer 
(Issa  of  TotefB.  O'Connell  has  been  agiialing  with  much 
eflWi  af4inst  it^  and  nnmerotu  pelilioni,  ligneU  by  veiy 
laifa  nombcrs,  hare  been  presented  to  Parliament  against 
k.  Mr  Vllllrrs'  motion  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
wkiek  was  got  rid  of  by  a  trick  of  the  Tories  before 
Kasier,  is  10  bit  rrnewed  on  the  26th  May,  and  the  sit. 
tiags  of  tb«  Corn.Law  delegates  in  London  ate  to  be  re- 
wmid  on  the  2Sd.  From  the  energy  and  aciirity  dia. 
played  by  these  delrgsts*  at  their  silting,  and  the  great 
iaflnance  they  poness,  we  have  little  doubt  that,  in  a  few 
years,  a  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  be  obtained,  which 
will  form  the  precursor  of  the  destraction  of  other  mono- 
fabea  and  rastrictlona  on  the  freedom  of  trailr. 

Lard  Aberdeen  has  introdocedsbill  intended  to  remoTe  the 
Wcaltles  which  the  Veto  Act  has  created  in  the  admission 
•f  atinlsiers  to  beneSces  in  Scotland.  The  measure,  how. 
«<cr,  leares  matters  rery  much  where  it  found  them,  and 
has  |<Teo  aaliafiictioD  to  no  party.  It  seems  rery  doubtful 
If  it  avar  baeooie  law.  It  is  enacted,  that,  when  a  minister 
k  pisanilwl  by  the  patron  to  the  Presbytery,  he  is  to  be 
i||»iuMd  to  preach  in  the  parish  chnreh  ;  and,  afterwards. 
My  OM  in  eonmunlon  with  the  Church,  may  state  ob- 
liaoa  ef  nny  kind  to  the  presentee,  which  objectiaos 
)  Pmb/H  ry  or  the  superior  Church  Courts  are  to  de- 
If  dMy  are  considered  insulBcient,  the  Presby- 
dry  ai  t>  fneced  t«  the  settlement.    In  this  way,  the 


power  of  the  psrishioners  to  control  the  settlement  of  nn- 
popular  ministers  will  be  greatly  curtailed,  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  Courts  in  the  same  degree  increased. 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland,  by  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has,  for  the 
present,  as  ererybody  anticipated,  ended  in  smoke ;  and 
the  GuTemment  luts  appointed  the  late  Mr  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral Ivory  to  the  vacant  judgeship,  without  having  the 
decency  even  to  wait  till  the  committee  agreed  to  their 
report.  The  truth  if,  that,  with  the  exceptiun  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenock,  every  member  of  the  committee  was  rr- 
solvrd  there  th"nld  be  00  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  judges;  and  all  means  weie  resorted  to,  to  perplex 
and  break  down  the  witnesses  who  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  by  interruptin);  their  exsmination,  preventing 
questions  being  put,  snd  so  on.  The  Member  for  Green- 
ock diiplaycd  his  usual  activity  and  indefatigable  in- 
diutry  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  was  impoMible  for  any 
one — more  especially,  one  not  professionally  conversant 
with  the  subject — to  oppose  two  eminent  and  experienced 
Scotch  lawyers,  two  Irish  lawyers,  and  an  Engliah  judge, 
backed  by  the  chairman  and  whole  other  members  of  the 
committee,  who  were  intent  on  bambooiling  him  and  the 
witueaaei  he  biought  forward.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
feature  in  this  inquiry,  that  while  the  advocates  who 
were  examined,  all  of  whom  have  every  probability  of 
being,  sooner  or  later,  promoted  to  the  Bench,  gave  de- 
cided evidence  against  any  diminution  of  the  number  of 
the  judges,  tlie  great  majority  of  the  writers  to  the  t<iKnet 
snd  solicitors  thought  that  at  lenst  four  of  the  judges, 
that  is,  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Inner  House,  might 
not  only  be  ssfely  eSiecled,  bat  that  such  a  reduction, 
conjoined  with  longer  sittings  in  court,  wonld  make 
the  Court  more  efficient  than  it  is  at  ptesant.    Aithongh, 
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iMwcrer,  the  inquiry  bH,  Air  th«  prwMt,  turned  out 
•bortiTC^  a  fmt  deal  of  nMfal  eridence  hai  b«Mi  collteted ; 
•nd  w«  an  ttionglj  inclintd  to  .think  that,  when  it  ic 
publiihed,  the  opinion  of  the  lelect  committee  will  not 
be  con&nned  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country. 

Tax  House  or  Commons  ahs  its  Committees: 
No.  I. 

We  bcKere  there  ia  no  >abject  on  which  the  public  en. 
tertain  more  erroneoni  notions  than  regarding  the  man. 
aer  in  which  bosioeei  it  managed  in  Parliament.  It 
it  very  generally  tappoeed  that  it  it  conducted  with  as 
lanoh  order,  dtconun,  and  deliberation,  at  in  one  luperior 
Courti  of  Law,  or  with,  at  Iratt,  at  mnch  as  in  a  well, 
behaved  popular  attemblage :  hot  there  cannot  be  agreater 
mlstalce ;  and  we  ihall  therefore  avail  onrtelret  of  the 
present  opportunity  of  giving  a  tlight  tketch  of  what 
actually  lakes  place.  At  fonr  o'clock,  the  Speaker  takes 
the  chair;  but  if  forty  Members  are  not  pntent,  there  it 
«  no  Houie,"  and  an  a^joumment  takei  place  without 
anything  being  done  ;  for,  we  believe,  it  it  not  contidered 
worth  while  even  to  read  prayers  to  a  tmaller  number.  It 
appears  remarkable  that,  with  6S8  Membert,  there  should 
be  anydifflculty  in  collecting  fbrty,or  rather,  poetibility  of 
preventing  to  many  ftom  meeting;  forty  being  the  tixteenth 
part  of  tlieir  number ;  yet  to  negligent  are  the  Fcople't 
Bepreientatives  of  their  duties,  about  which  they  talk  so 
loudly  to  their  coastitnents  when  addressing  them  in  tbe 
progress  of  an  flection  and  from  the  hustings,  that  it  rt> 
f  uires  considerablemaaagemeut  often  to  "form  a  House ;" 
that  is,  ta  have  forty  Members  in  attendance  at  four 
o'clock.  There  it,  no  doubt,  often  much  trickery  resorted 
to,  for  tbe  purpose  of  pitrentlag  the  "formation  of  a 
House ;"  and  that  it,  when  it  it  known  that  a  motion  is 
to  be  made  which  it  disagreeable  to  the  aristocracy,  but 
which  (hey  do  not  dare  to  oppose  and  out- vote  openly ;  be- 
caote  they  are  afraid  to  thew  the  selfishness  of  their 
motives  in  its  naked  ugliness  beftere  the  People  of  in. 
tain.  In  such  cases,  '*  the  whippert.in,"  (of  whom  more 
immediately,)  are  actively  employed  to  *'  whip  out,"  or 
rather  to  prevent  the  Memt>ers  from  entering  the  House  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  wight  who  is  to  more  tbe  obnuzious 
measure,  when  he  comes  prime-full  to  decant  a  three 
hours'  oration  about  a  measure  on  which  he  conceives  the 
salvation  of  the  empire  depends — and  perhaps  be  may  be 
perfectly  right  in  his  opinion — is  forced  to  bottle  it  up 
for  other  two  or  three  months,  or,  perhaps,  till  another 
session;  an  operation  which,  in  many  cases,  proves  fatal : 
for,  in  the  interval,  not  only  tbe  effervcKence;  but 
Ate  strength,  if  it  ever  had  any,  often  evaporates ;  and 
when  the  bottle  is  again  uncorkeid,  nothing  is  found  to  re- 
main but  what  the  alchemiiti  called  a  cafiul  mortuum,  or 
worthlets  lees.  It  deserves  to  he  remsrked  in  passing,  that 
<■  making  no  House"  is  one  of  tbe  most  approved  recipes 
for  getting  quietly  rid  of  measures  which,  though  popn. 
lar  without  doors,  are  a  «  bore"  within,  and  yet  which 
could  hardly  be  openly  opposed  without  creating  a 
general  disgust  in  tbe  constituencies  of  the  worthy  re- 
presentatives. But  let  us  suppose  that  the  one  six. 
teenth  part  of  our  legislators  in  the  Commons'  House 
have  assembled ;  prayers  are  read,  without  the  presence 
of  the  profane  vulgar,  of  course;  and  that  you,  the 
reader,  who  may  have  exerted  yourself  to  the  utmost, 
have  waated  your  time  and  money  in  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  yunr  representative ;  snd  who  may  be  a  man 
of  more  talent,  information,  and  even  wealth,  than  your 
Member  himself,  have  a  desire  to  see  the  legislative 
arcanum  of  the  "  first  gentlemen  of  Europe,"  Yon  will 
find  yourself  drawn  up  and  standing  under  the  charge  of 
a  body  of  the  London  Police,  in  a  shabby  lobby,  without 
seats,  and  covered  only  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the 
coarsest  matting.  There  you  must  remain  till  it  pleases 
your  Honourable  Member  to  make  his  appearance.  If 
you  do  not,  after  all,  tee  him,  he  is  sure  not  to  see  you  ; 
so  you  must  be  on  the  look-out.  If  in  any  favour  with, 
or  likelihood  of  being  useful  to  him,  he  will,  perhaps,  have 
procured  an  order  for  your  admission  into  the  Speaker's 
Gallery,  which  forms  the  teats  in  front  of  the  Strangers' 
Gallery,  and  which  hears  somewhat  the  same  relation  in 
"  th  e  Honie"  as  the  two.shilling  gallery  docs  to  the  one- 


lUUiag  gallery  In  a  thMtn,  esotpt  ikat  ym  asithir  'mt 

nor  hear  to  well  as  yon  do  in  the  shilling  gallery  of  tbC 
worst  coiutructed  theatre  in  Europe.    After  beiof  passed, 
with  much  formality,  through  numerous  doorJceeper^ 
policemen,  and  nondescripts,  whether  holding  tlie  rank 
of  gentlemen  or  not  it  woold  be  impostiUe  to  say,  you 
at  length  arrive  at  your  destination,  which  consists  of 
two  rows  of  seats,  raised  to  so  great  a  height  above  the 
body  of  the  Hotise,  that  men  of  weak  nerves  cannot  tit  oi| 
them  with  any  comfort.  Indeed,  it  is  univenaliy  agived  to 
be  a  place  of  a  very  disagreeable  description,  though  car. 
tainly  preferable  to  that  in  which  "  Strangert"  are  plaoed. 
Yon  find  yourself  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  Spaalta% 
or  business  end  of  the  Houss,  that  yaa  canBot  ^tinetly 
rscognise  the  features  of  a  single  Member.    BeUad  yoa 
is  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  consisting  of  tliree  or  foar  rowa 
of  seats ;  both  galleries  being  capable  of  containing  309 
spectators,  for  auditors  they  cannot  be  called,  in  aoypro* 
per  tense  of  the  term.   The  House  is  a  long  parallelogram  | 
and,  in  a  gallery  as  high  at  that  in  which  you  yourself 
are  placed,  and  immediately  above  the  Speaker,  you  ob« 
terve,   where  not  interrupted   by  the  chandeliert,  the 
reporters'  gallery.    The  two  galleriei  we  have  mentioaeA 
are  connected  by  other  galleriet,  which  occupy  thelongtide* 
of  the  parallelogram,  Imt  are  cut  of  from  theprofiin*  pok- 
lic  and  reporters  by  barricades  and  locks  ^  for  a  Stranger 
to  pass  irtiieb,  would  cost  six  weeks*  impiissiMBeiit  Is 
Newgate  at  least.     These  side-galleries  ate  eccapied  witk 
a  doable  tier  of  fine  soft  sofas,  and  are  kept  for  the  tptrial 
nss  of  tbe  Members  i  aad  what  use  they  are  put  to,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  explain.     Descending  from  the  galUrica 
to  the  floor,  yon  see,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  House, 
the  Speaker,  in  a  gown  and  full-bottomed  wig,  seated  oik 
a  raised  seat;  Immediately  under  him  three  clerks  with 
gowns  and  wigs,  sitting  at  a  largs  table,  the  sides  or 
covering  of  which,  (for  it  would  be' sacrilege  to  allow'* a 
constituent"  to  get  so  near  as  to  discorer  the  fact,)  for  ob- 
vious reason!,  descends  to  the  ground ;  and,  on  each  side, 
three   or  four  rows  of  plain    wooden   benehei^   witk 
backs,   but  without  any  accommodation  for   ivriting, 
or  even  for  laying  down  books  or  papers,  reach  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  House,     The  Members  of  the 
Administration  sit  on  the  lowest  bench  and  nearest  the 
Speaker,  on  his  right-hsnd  ;  and  their  supporters  en  the 
same  beach  and  en  tbe  other  benches  behind  tli^  which 
rise  gradually  as  in  a  theatre.    Tbe  Opposition  forma  the 
same  arrangement  on  the  left  hand  of  tlu  Speaker  as  tha 
Miaisterials  do  on  the  right ;  so  (hat  the  leaders  on  the  ana 
side,  and  those  on  the  other,  sit  foes  to  face,  the  breadth  •£ 
the    table    only  intervening    between  them — aad    for- 
tunate it  is,  on  many  occasions,  that  it  is  a'considerabla 
deal  broader  than  a  man's  arm   can  reach  across     A. 
little  in  advance  of  the  Speaker's  gallery,  is  a  crass  bench 
and  too  small  tables,  in  pretty  considerable  use  for  tlia 
private  correspondence  of  the  Members;  for  they  are  toa 
distant  from  the  place  from  which  the  principal  speakeia, 
speak,  to  enable  them  to  take  notes  of  the  speeches.     Tlia 
barconsiitsof  two  pieces  of  limber,  like  walking-sticka,an4 
which  are,  in  general,  entconvcd  behind  the  cross  benchea; 
hut  they  can  be  drawn  out,  so  as  to  meet  and  form  % 
sort  of  obstruction  against  entering  into  the  body  of  dM 
House.    Immediately  below  the  Speaker'sGallery,  oa  tka 
Ministerial  side  of  the  Houss,  are  benches  for  such  peet% 
not  many  cettainly,  as  occasionally  come  to  see  what  St 
doing  in  the  *'  Lower  House  ;''  the  concession  of  which 
benches  shews,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  sycophancy  «F 
the  Commons ;    considering   that,    in  no  cireumataaq^ 
whatever,  are  "  the  Repreteatatives  of  ths  People"  alloan^ 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  they  are  anifi>n«b 
treated  bytheir  Lordships  asif  tbeywere  cattle,ablecer<ata^ 
iy  to  stand  tip  or  lie  down,  but  totally  incapable  of  perfofh 
ing  the  operation  of  sitting.  When  tbe  present  Lord  AAtOs 
cate  of  Scotland  it  not  to  be  teen  in  his  proper  place  i*  tiM 
House,    he   is   generally   looked  for  near  tbe  btuttmi 
set  apart  for  the  Lords,     On  the  other  side  of  the  ^dM*^ 
close   by  the   bar,  is  placed   Sir  William  Gossat,  mB 
Sergeant-at.Arms,    in    full    dress,    with  a    sword  'Kp 
his  tide,  seated  in  a  comfortable  stufled  chair,  thaMflX' 
one  except  the  Speaker's  in  the  house ;  and  itebiiidUijkMiS 
another  small  bar  is  a  heach  or  two  for  watA  vaiMtdMi 
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gmktf  A  Ilia  LMd  M«7«r  ikfld  Aldtrmen  of  I^ondoa ; 
tar.  It  mtiat  ba  icmenberrd  that,  while  all  other  pcnona, 
cl*il,  corporate,  or  collegiate,  ii  allowed  to  pr^nt  a  p«tU 
tioB,  anly  throa(h  a  MembCT,  the  Citf  of  London  dainu 
and  ezcerdM«  the  pririlrge  of  preeenting  ita  petitions 
by  ita  own  offieiali(  and  a  more  ludicroiu  icene  than 
the  prteentment  of  woh  petitions  is  not  to  be  witnessed 
eartainljr  in  Christendom.  Figure  a  couple  of  dirty, 
ficasy-biolting  penonagas,  in  faded  red  gowns  and  ridU 
aaloua  wigs^  accompanied  by  two  more  in  darker  habi> 
Ununta,  bat  equally  "  rum"  in  their  appearance,  attend- 
ing  them,  shewn  into  the  placa  behind  the  Scijeant-at- 
Anna  we  hare  described,  and  what  might  i>e  called  a 
ch*cki.bar  pat  acraas  them;  after  they  are  fhirly  en- 
eagrd,  the  dosing ef  the  real  bar  or  toll-bar  of  "the 
Hoose"  by  the  proper  olBeers;  the  pompous  stmt  of  Sir 
William  Goiaet,  "  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,"  <<  in  fall  cano- 
■ieala,"  gt  einelui  gUuHt — girt  with  a  sword — as  all 
*  Knights  of  the  Shire"  onght  to  be,  from  his  cushioned 
dtair,  up  the  floor  of  the  most  august  assembly  in  En- 
tope,  annoandng  to  the  Speaker  that  the  officials  of  the 
City  of  London  hare  a  petition  to  present ;  the  conse- 
fOtatiU  •*  Let  them  be  admitted"  of  the  Speaker ;  the 
akaaid  t^eet  of  the  pushing  back  of  the  two  sticky  form- 
iaf  the  ter,  into  their  recesses ;  the  marching  up  of  the 
tw«  ia  red  in  front,  and  the  three  in  black  behind  them, 
to.  the  table  to  preeent  their  petition  to  the  clerks;  their 
nBceremaniona  shoring  it  below  the  table,  never  to  tM 
sessi  again,  the  moment  their  backs  are  turned ;  bnt,  abore 
•U,  tke  retreat  from  the  table  backwards,  the  awkward- 
Mss  of  tbe  morement  of  Aldermen  who  are  so  fat  and 
lunrions  as  to  require  three  cool  chaira  during  one  din- 
aer;  the  imminent  risk  such  dignitaries  run  of  entang. 
ling  their  heels  in  their  long-tailed  robes ;  the  ezpecta- 
tiga  and  liope,  on  the  part  of  the  Mtmbera  and  of  tbe  gal. 
Iciies^  that  such  a  catastrophe  may  certainly  occur  be- 
fwe  they  reach  the  bar ;  and  the  glorious  fun  that  a 
tamble  of  the  "  City  of  London,"  in  theii  exercise  of  an 
iWani  privilege,  would  occasion,  form  altogether  a  spec- 
tacle, aad  create  a  feeling,  which  no  other  place,  savage 
«r  civiliied,  in  this  earth,  than  "  the  Commons'  House 
al  Parliaaaeot,"  could  prteent  and  raise. 

Bat  this  is  a  digression  from  our  main  subject.     "  The 

Haoee''  ia  Ugbtrd  with  three  enomuma  groteaqae  and 

ihafcby-looking  chandeliers,  in  which  ate  stuck  200  or 

90S  wax  caiadics ;  for,  with  all  their  capital,  industry, 

■ad  talent,  the  "/Londoners"  hare  nerer  been  able  to 

mak»  tolerable  gas — that  of  Kdinburgh  giving  double 

tke  Ufht  from  tbe  same  quantity ;  and,  besides,  they  are 

•ml  Ut»  arach  under  the  prejudice  that  gas,  in  private 

kmtta,  "saiella  too  much  of  the  shop,"  to  have  the  sense  to 

■n  it  ia  their  private  dwellings,  even  though  it  were  well 

paila,    Tbe  candles  in  these  chandeliers  there  are  no  means 

'  afUibttagiesoept  fiom  the  galleries,  by  rods  of  great  length, 

Willi  •  iBMch  attached;  and  whether  fhim  the  effects  of 

1^0  pyawiMu  night's  debauch — the  sense  of    being  pre- 

Wat  is  mo  anguat  an  Assembly — tbe  great  importance  of 

tka  doay  of  giving  light  to  its  constituent   Members, 

•C  Aval  whatever  other  cause  it  may  be — certain  it  ia  that 

tk»  kaada  and  rode  of  the  candle  lighters  <*  of  the  C«m- 

PHmaT  ahalie  to  a  degree,  which  strongly  reminds  one  of 

)•)•  oa^datian  displayed   by  the  new-breeched  urchin, 

»k«  aaaaya,  ftr  the  first  lime,  to  fire  a  penny  cannon. 

I^lkkic  the  House  aa  a  whole,  its  shabbineaa  i«  extreme^ 

:  in  point  of  die,  it  ia  not  superior,  in  its  in- 

,  to  the  booths  in  which  wax  figures  or 

exhibited  at    a  country  fair.    No  one  can 

1 4el«et  the  leaat  symptom  of,  or  even  pretension 

1 1  bat  everything,  peibape  oa  parpoae,  or  through 

,  is  ylaiia,  not  to  lay  ngly,  in  an  extraordinary 


«U  thua  iMch  ofth«ma/«ri«i;  weshaUnow 
t^_tb*  ptrtotui  of  othe  Bouse."    Tbe  first  thing 
oock  who  haa  not  preriotialy  bad  an  oppor- 
tha  "  liberty  of  the  snbj«:t,"  aa  diq)layed 
i%  that  all  the  "  Gcnunen"  sit  with  their 
_«ad,Mftraacan  be  seen,  from  the  uAtma  (A«& 
ipilllij.  tkfir  credit  with  their  tallars  cannot,  by 
b«|^Nat:ti»ieUth«tmth,  adsseracquaiat- 
Ihit  n«tiM.    It  ha*  bNn.oor 


fbrtnna  to  attend  many  assemblages  of  men,  in  different 
countries  in  Europe:  bat  the  light  in  "the  Commona 
House  of  Parliament'*  is  so  bad,  the  distance  of  tite  spec 
tators  from  the  Memben  is  so  great,  and  the  whole  affair 
is  such,  that,  we  believe,  a  stiangsr  will  be  much  dis- 
appointed with  the  general  appearance  of  the  "  Mem- 
bers." In  particular,  several  may  be  observed  whom  one 
never  would  have  Imagined  could  have  prttended  to  be 
gentlemen,  had  not  their  presence  in  that  assembly  vooeh- 
ed  fbr  the  fiiot.  After  much  cogitation,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  must  be  the  descendants  of 
"  The  Country  Gentlemen,"  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
who,  on  the  still  current  pretence,  that  tht  farmert  were 
in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  great  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  obtained  an  act  to  prevent  its  importation, 
till  the  price  rose  so  high  as  to  shew  that  starvation  waa 
impending.  But  these  Members  are  evidently  of  much 
value ;  they  attend  prayen  regularly,  eat  and  drink  much 
and  quickly,  speak  not  at  all,  are  ever  ready  to  vote  for 
their  party  that  black  is  white  and  white  black,  whether 
they  can  see  or  not «  and  attend  .  .  assiduously,  with 

alight  intervals,  from  four  'o'dock  in  the  afternoon, 
till  six  next  morning.  To  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
swell  mob,  adopted,  as  we  have  been  told,  by  a  con- 
dderable  numller  of  the  "  Representatives  of  the 
People,"  with  them  there  ia  no  mistake.  Thtf 
at  least  are  at  their  post.  They  are  ndther  at 
this  Dotchesa'  dinner,  nor  at  the  Countess'  supper; 
they  are  neither  at  the  theatres  nor  at  Mother 
'a  ;  they  never  atray  further  than  Bellamy's ; 
they  are,  in  short,  cohatantly  within  sound  of  the 
Speaker's  bdl,  The  whippers-in  have  no  trouble  with 
them ;  et  voila  a  great  recommendation  for  an  M.P.  We 
hope  the  eoostituendes  will  not  overlook  this  at  next 
general  election. 

After  regarding  the  general  aspect  of  this  great  deliber- 
ative assembly  and  of  its  inmates,  the  thing  that  next 
strikes  a  stranger  is  the  circumstance  that  numbers  of 
men,  apparently  in  the  prime  of  thdr  life  and  vigour, 
come  into  the  side  galleries  appropriated  for  them, 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  anxious- 
ly searching  tor  the  softest  soft,  and  lay  themadve* 
down  at  full  length.  "What  can  these  fellours  have 
been  about  to-day ;  the  House  rose  at  ten  last  night, 
and  no  committees  have  bean  dtting  to-day  P"  re- 
marks one  of  the  strangers  to  another.  "  Studying 
Stanley's  Irish  Begistration  Bill,"  says  one  Irishman 
to  another,  "and  now  they  have  come  here  to 
chew  thdr  cad  over  it,  and  digest  it  so  that  they 
B>ay  be  ready  to  ihilielah  the  Tories,  and  support 
Dan,  God  bless  himl"  Sawney  siupects  this  is  not 
the  true  explanation;  bnt  keepe  his  tongue  witliin  lila 
teeth,  having  a  dne  regard  for  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and 
the  Speaker's  warrant,  and  still  more  for  the  Police  in  the 
lobby  and  the  Life  Guards  within  haiL  Can  anything 
in  truth,  be  more  indecent,  mei«  icandalona,  more  dia- 
gtacefol  than  such  a  scene  ?  Iregislators — and  both  sides 
of  ths  House  are  equally  to  blame — claying  themselvee 
deliberately  down  to  sleep,  in  the  presence,  it  may  be,  of 
600  or  800  people,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  thdr  own  con- 
stituents, at  tbe  very  meeting  of  "  tlie  Houae ;"  men  to 
whose  care  qaestiona  of  vital  importance  to  tens  of  mil- 
liona  of  people  are  intrusted ;  I.egislatot«  always  ready  to 
TOt«— and  this  is  the  object  of  sleeping  within  the  walls 
of  "  the  House"— caring  nothing  for  the  fiscta  or  argu> 
menu  by  which  these  votes  ought  to  be  regulated,  but 
who  snore  en  till  a  division  takes  place,  and  the  inaolent 
cries  of  the  mob  of  senators  to  the  galleries  to  with* 
draw,  roose  them  from  thdr  deep  slumbers.  How  long 
will  the  Pei^le  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  tolerate  such 
conduct?  Is  this  the  Reformed  Parliament?  Ia  no 
fiuther  reform  necessary?  may  well  be  ashed.  But 
though  onr  space  ia  exhaosted,  our  sutijeet  is  hardly  be- 
gan I  in  our  next  Nusaber,  God  willing,  we  shall  con- 
tinue it  ia  the  aame  style  as  we  have  eomaienced  it. 

ENGLAND. 
Tas  Retkkvx  fell  short  of  the  ezpenditaTe,  last  yeai^ 
no  len  than  jei,467,33Si  and  the  Cbahcdlor  of  the  Ex. 
chequer  caknlalw  thai,  wiAant  new  taxis,  tbe  tacftuO- 
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tun  will  czc««d  the  ineooM  by  £2,732,000;  lo  that, 
after  tMrentjr-fiTe  ynn  of  peace,  it  hu  become  nrcenary  to 
increnie  the  aMnicd  taxei — of  which  a  large  proportion  is 
railed  bj  the  irindoir-duty — ten  per  cent. ;  the  Ezciw  and 
Caitoma,  (with  the  exception  of  the  dutirt  on  ipiriti,  com, 
and  poit>horiMi,)  fire  per  cent. ;  to  add  4d.  a  gallou  to  the 
daty  on  til  foreign  and  Britlad  spirita  :  and  with  these,  a 
more  strict  eollrction  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  a  rote  of 
credit  of  £396,000,  it  is  expected  to  get  the  income  up  to 
the  expenditure.  Wedoubt  this  mnch :  Iwcause,  malting  an 
addition  to  a  tax  hardly  erer  produces  a  proportional  in- 
crease in  the  reyenue  derived  from  it,  bnt  very  often  has  a 
contrary  effect;  and  because,  last  year,^!,]  16,882  were  de- 
rired  from  com  dntiea,  while,  io  the  preceding  years,  not 
more  than  £200,000  had  been  derived  from  that  soun^ 
and  sometimes  much  less.  Mr  Hnme  made  a  motion  to 
put  the  aristocracy  io  the  same  situation  with  the  middle 
classei,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the  sncceasion  to  land  and 
mortgages,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  snccession  to 
movables  is  now  taxed ;  but  this  proposal  found  only 
thirty-nine  supporters  out  of  the  668  Members, — 166 
Toting  against  it.  O  rare  representatives  of  the  People ! 
If  matters  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  we  shall  be  forced, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  to  get  rid  of  some  of  our  uwlrss 
colonies,  and  reduce  the  army.  Had  we  allowrd  the 
Canadians  to  revolt,  we  might  have  saved  our  increased 
taxation  {  for  the  retention  of  Canada  costs  the  People  of 
this  country  at  least  two  miUioDS  a-year,  and  probably  a 
mnch  greater  sum. 

The  Pcnnt  Postage. — After  all  the  delay  which 
has  occurred  in  the  issuing  of  the  stamps,  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate those  who  have  had  the  charre  of  the  matter, 
^ther  on  the  beauty  of  the  designs,  or  the  protection  they 
have  secured  against  fraud  on  the  Revenue.  The  design 
on  the  envelope  appears  to  us  fanciful,  ridiculous,  unin- 
telligible, and  barely  decent  It  unquestionably  occupies 
mnch  more  of  the  luck  of  the  letter  than  it  ought  to  do, 
and  leaves  too  little  room  for  the  aildress.  In  the  labels 
the  Queen  is  represented  half  asleep.  What  security 
theie  may  be  against  the  art  of  the  forger  we  know  not, 
bnt  there  is  assuredly  little  or  none  against  that  of  the 
chemist  The  merest  tyro  in  chemistry  knows  how  to 
wash  out  completely  the  address  of  the  envelopes  and  post 
marks  after  the  letters  have  reached  their  destituition,  and 
to  render  them  again  fit  for  use ;  and  the  post-mark  in 
the  labels  is  with  still  greater  ease  removed.  This  arises 
fh>m  using  printers'  ink  instead  of  an  ink  of  a  similar 
composition  to  writing  ink,  or  a  vegetable  colour,  in  im- 
pressing the  engraving  on  the  envelopes  and  labels  {  and 
perhaps  the  fraud  might  be  in  aome  measure,  if  not  en. 
tirely  obviated,  by  having  the  coloured  threads,  not  merely 
on  the  part  of  the  letter  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  write, 
bnt  also  one  or  two,  conspicuously  exhibited  on  the  back, 
where  the  address  is  written.  Were  any  of  the  plans  we 
have  suggested  adopted,  a  great  check  would  be  given  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  stamps  and  using  them  anew ;  for  the 
chemical  re.agent  which  removes  the  address  on  the  en- 
velope and  the  red  post-marks  would,  at  the  same  time, 
obliterate  the  engraving,  the  impression  on  the  stamp,  or 
the  colour  of  the  threads. 

TRADE  AND  MANDPACTVRE8. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts,  trade  has  shewn,  of  late, 
tome  slight  symptoms  of  revival,  though  many  operatives 
are  out  of  employment,  and  almost  all  are  paid  reduced 
wages.  So  much  for  the  theory  that  wages  rise  as  the 
price  of  provisions  rises  i  a  theory  that  must  be  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  appears 
to  have  applied  it  in  his  recent  increase  of  the  Excise  and 
Customs*  duty.  If  dear  corn  be  advantageous  to  the 
wotking  classes,  so  must  dear  malt,  dear  sugar,  dear  but- 
ter, and  every  other  thing  which  falls  under  the  cognis- 
•ooe  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs  and  Excise — and  what 
does  not  ?  The  feeling  among  the  great  body  of  the  mas- 
ter manufacturers  is,  that  no  sonud  state  of  trade  can 
exist  until  the  Corn-Laws,  and  the  other  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  trade,  be  removed.  This  vie*  is  strongly 
«on*barated  by  Dr  Bowring's  Kepon  on  the  Prussian 
Commoreial  VaSoa,  which  we  hay*  not  tfet,  at  present, 


to  notice  in  the  manner  it  deearvet.  Wa  sliall,  however, 
shortly  revert  to  it  at  length,  and  shall,  in  the  meantime, 
only  say,  tl^t  it  contains  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  en. 
ergetic  and  successful  efforts  of  the  German  Slates  lo  eetab- 
lish  manufactures  on  a  great  scale  in  their  territories.  It 
is  gratifying,  in  the  meantime,  to  learn  that  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Prance  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  probaUo 
that  the  all  bnt  prohibitory  duties  levied  by  the  Prendi 
on  many  of  our  manufactured  goods  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced {  and,  according  to  the  continental  acooiut,  the 
duty  on  French  wine,  which  is  now  6s.  6<1.  a  gallon,  is  lo 
be  reduced  to  2s.,  or  4d.  a  bottle ;  and  the  duty  on  brandy, 
now  22a.  6d.,  la  to  he  fixed  at  12s.  or  Us.  Considerinf 
that  the  duty  on  whisky  is.  In  England,  at  present,  7s.  ML 
a  gallon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  brandy  toI2s.,  and  on  wine  to  2s.,  would  occation 
an  immense  Increase  in  the  consumption,  and  that,  in  s 
few  years,  the  revenue,  from  the  low  duties  in  this,  aa 
in  numerotu  other  iiutanccs,  would  speedily  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  the  high. 

AGRICULTURE. 
Having  lately  made  a  tour  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
through  England  and  Scotland,  we  think  we  can  ven- 
ture to  give  some  acconnt  of  the  recent  atate  of  the  whaat 
crop,  although  certainly  no  opinion  of  any  value  can  jrat 
be  formed  of  the  pioapect  of  the  ensuing  hairest.     la 
the  best  districts — that  is,  where  flne  soil  is  comUncd 
with  good  cultivation— the  wheat  was  extmnely  Inzn- 
rlant ;  though  in  Bedfordshire,  and  some  other  districts, 
it  was  too  forward  ;  so  much  so,  in  some  instances,  that . 
sheep  had  been  sent  to  depasture  it  and  check  its  growth. 
The  injury  arising  from  a  crop  being  too  early,  is  greater 
than  would  at  first  sight  occur  to  a  person  without  ex- 
perience ;  for  if  it  come  into  flower  biiifbre  genial  wcnthcr 
has  set  In,  the  ear  is  sure  to  be  stunted,  and  the  grain 
deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.     But  it  was  ia 
very  few  districts,  ind««d,  that  ovrr-luxuriance  could  be 
complained  of.     Generally  speaking,   the  crop  iookod 
sickly  and  thin  on  the  ground ;  and,  in  numerous  ia- 
staiices,  the  probability  of  a  favourable  harvest  waa  so 
veryquestionable  that  tlie grain  had  b*en  ploughed  upnritk 
tiie  view  of  sowing  another  crop.     Besidra,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  dnringwinier,  a  much  greater  proportiia  tkaa 
usual  is  spring-sowa  which  never  produces  so  heavy  a  ctvp 
as  winter-sown  wheat.    Where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry, 
the  wheat  suffered  from  the  long  continued  dranctit  % 
though  the  injury  was  repaired,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  subsequent  rains.    Notwithstanding  the  laifo  ink* 
portation  of  com  last  year,  the  stock  in  bond  is  snndi 
less  than  for  many  yean  past ;  and  the  quantity  of  Bri. 
tish  grain  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  fanners  ia  un- 
derstood to  be  incooaiderable.    It  is  not  remarkable  that, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  prices  of  grain   shonM  be 
slowly  rising.    But  nothing  can  he  more  deoeptlTe  than 
the  present  mode  of  striking  the  general  aTera^e.     To 
lake  the  last  general  average  at  hand,  and  compare  it 
with  the  prices  at  Mark  I.8ne  in  the  «am«  leecie^— tknt 
ending  the  lOth  of  May,— will  shew  sufficiently  what  we 
have  stated.   The  general  average  for  wheat  waa  68c.  8L  ; 
but  the  prices  varied  in  Mark  Lane  from  60*.  to  74sb, 
the  low-priced  wheat  being  totally  unfit  for  hnntan  food, 
and  used  only  for  feeding  pigs  and  poultry :  the  generalave. 
rage  of  bariey  was  3!ls.  iid. ;  bnt  some  was  sold  in  Mark 
Lsne,  the  same  week,  for  26s.    There  are  many  other 
markets  in  which  prices  are  generally  higher  than  ia 
London.    For  example,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  May, 
the  highest  price  for  wheat  was  SOi. ;  at  Newcastle,  osi 
the  9tb,  70t.  t  and  so  on.     It  thns  appears  that  the  gt- 
neral  averages  are  kept  down,  and  the  dnty  conaeqattitly 
kept  up,  by  there  being  sent  to  market  large  qoantities 
of  iniierior  grain,  in  bad  condition,  and,  in   aaany  te. 
stances,  with  modi  of  the  chaff  remaining  in    it.  -  Bvca 
in  Edinburgh  and  Haddington  maikets,  we  tmdcretaad 
that  the  respectable  bakers  seldom  pnichaae  the  wlMat 
they  use  at  lass  than  12s.  a  qnarter  above  the 
price.    If  the  present  system  of  averages  ia  ta 
tained,  tiie  evil  we  have  pointed  out  ought  to  l>e  i 
ibr  it  renden  the  operation  of  the  Cnm-Lawa  mv 
stringent  than  was  originally  contsmpUtsd. 
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SONGS  OP  THE  LIBERATION  WAR. 


'Wu  wir  gehSrt,  leleteii 
Tritt  wirkUch  in  die  Zeit, 
GewiniM  jetxt  tin  Weten 
Auch  da  Gelclummkeit ! 

Sehtnitniorf. 


Ecce  qnim  bonnm, 
Bonum  et  jacandam, 
Ceciderant  hoiMi, 
HoHes  toot  foiil 


Bur$ehen  Song, 


Qaoil  les  Pninieu  a  Paris  ? 
Beranger. 


Namuwk  wm  driven  ont  of  Germany,  in  the 
Jtn  1813,  mainly  by  three  things :  first,  he  iras 
■ahorsed  by  Boreas  in  the  north ;  and,  though 
ke  was  ready  to  reply  to  the  eager  questioning 
«t  Europe,  like  a  certun  Modem  Athenian,  on 
•eeaiion  of  a  similar  mischance — "  Hurt  I  Oh, 
BO,  QciTB  THB  CONTRARY,  my  Lord )"  yet  the 
hot  is  that  he  was  hurt,  and  that  seriously,  in 
Bore  waye  than  one.    The  least  of  his  misfor- 
toBca  wa«,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  clean 
ddrt  from  the  King  of  Saxony  when  he  came  to 
Dneden ;  the  greatest,  that  he  was  shorn  of 
^ory,  robbed  of  the  prettige  of  victory.    The 
"  Ok  ■«  peut  pat .'"  that  limits  the  successes  of 
eotOMn  humanity,  was  now  publicly  declared 
vaM,  in   eertain  cases,  against  Napoleon  also. 
Wagrain  had  blotted  out  the  memory  of  Aspern ; 
tal  htte  was  something  worse  than  Aspern — 
Walliliifl   more  ominous  than  a  sullen  retreat 
iM*  n  Muall  island  of  the  Danube — (a  mishap 
vUdi  mppers  and  pontoons  might  repair  and 
m  wpidr;)  here  was  rout,  flight,  total  over- 
anticipated  annihilation.    Besides,   the 
I  of  the  French  eagle  actually  were  terribly 
I  in  that  rude  conflict ;  and,  though  they 
|M»  igtin,  and  looked  very  fair,  with  a  rapidity 
tat  m  Instihood  which  shewed  that  the  genius  of 
>  was  still  there,  yet  they  were  not  so 
I  the  old  ones.    Conscripts  conld  never 
the  "  eochotu  du  lait,"  as  Marshal 
M»lM|ir,  might  "fight  like  devils;"  bat  they 
mSUi  mti&er  create  cavalry  for  the  Emperor, 
viu 


nor  food  for  themselves.  In  the  second  place, 
these  things  happened  in  the  face — say  rather 
at  the  feet— of  Prussia  ;  and  the  Prussia  of  1813 
was  neither  the  Prussia  of  1806  nor  the  Prussia 
of  1809.  The  Countess  de  Voss,  first  lady  of 
honour  to  her  Prussian  Majesty,  in  the  year 
1808,  received  from  an  English  officer,  who  had 
been  in  the  West  Indies,  a  most  beautiful  par- 
rot, which  amused  the  royal  family  greatly,  by 
repeating,  fifty  times  a-day,  as  if  to  prevent 
mistake,  God  DAifN  Napoleon!  ("  Oh,  the 
charming  parrot !"  says  the  Countess.*)  But  this 
was  all  the  length  that  Frederick  William's  pa- 
triotism was  willing  or  able  to  go  at  that  time. 
In  1813,  however,  Europe  was  to  be  taught  at 
last  that  the  Prussian  eagle  was  indeed  an  eagle, 
a  legitimate  consanguinean  of  the  other  impe- 
rial birds;  BlQcher,  Gneisenau,  and  Scham- 
horst  had  been  nursing  hate  and  brewing  thun- 
der for  seven  indignant-  years :  with  them,  also, 
the  whole  Prussian  people  were  a  flame;  a 
PEOPLE  verily,  (thanks  to  Stein  and  Harden- 
berg,)  not  an  army  merely,  as  in  Frederick's 
days.  This  was  what  Napoleon  did  not  calcu- 
late upon ;  and  this,  much  more  than  the  Russian 
robbing  of  the  pre$tige,  was  the  cause  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Katzbach,  Gross-beeren,  Dennewitz, 
Culm,  and  Wartenburg,  without  which  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Leipzic   never  could  have 

•An«cdotei  of  Foreign  Court!.  London   1837*  VoL  i.> 
p.  2C4. 
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been  fonght.  The  third  thing  that  damaged 
Napoleon  in  1813 — hemming  him  round,  as 
it  were,  with  certain  destruction — was  the 
accession  of  Austria  to  the  Kusso.  Prussian 
alliance,  after  the  armistice  of  Poischwitz. 
This  armistice  the  conqueror  had  been  forced  to 
enter  into,  as  into  that  of  Znaym,  in  1809,  bjr 
the  determined  resistance  which  he  had  m0t  with 
from  his  enemies  in  two  successive  battles  of 
fearful  carnage  and  no  plunder.  LCttzen  and 
Bautzen  were  as  honourable  to  the  Prussians  as 
Aspern  and  Wagram  were  to  the  Austrians. 
Napqleon  beat  his  adversaries  off  the  ground  in 
batn  caapa ;  but  his  loss  was  equal  t<>  theirs — 
his  gain  merely  nominal ;  the  spirit  of  the  adver- 
sary unsubdued ;  and  the  fruits  to  be  gathered 
depending  altogether  upon  the  general  pacific 
or  warlike  policy  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  The  Prussians,  in  1813,  were  not  in  a 
temper  to  be  either  cozened  or  bullied.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  have 
conquered  the  great  god  of  battles  without  the 
Austrians :  with  the  Austrians,  their  victory  was 
certain ;  and,  whatever  the  thoroughgoing  advo- 
cates of  Napoleon  may  say,  it  does  not  seem  in 
any  wise  unreasonable  that  the  gigantic  genius 
of  war,  overstriding  the  world  in  thunder,  should 
be  opposed  by  the  only  might  which  common 
mortals  can  bring  against  such  dtemonian  mani- 
festations— superiority  in  the  quality  of  moral 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  quantity  of  cannon-balls. 

It  is  really  a  pitiful  thing  to  observe  how  bio- 
graphers of  great  men,  like  the  preachers  of 
sectarian  gospels,  are  not  content  that  their 
hero  be  gigantic,  unless  they  prove  also  tbafi 
every  other  body  is  a  dwarf.  So  HazUtt  meta- 
mprphoses  the  gallant  BlQpher  (whom  even 
Napoleon  could  afford  to  call  an  "  invincible  old 
devil")  into  a  "  wary  adventurer ;"  and  the  gene- 
rqqs  ardour  of  the  "  lyre  and  sword"  young  sol- 
dieraof  Prussia  intoa  *'  brain-sick,pseudo-patriot- 
iftn."  Wfi  were  astonished  to  meet  with  such 
expressions,  even  in  Hazlitt's  life  of  Napoleon. 
Wehopewe  shall  never  be  so  unluckyas  to  stumble 
upon  anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere.  The  man 
who  cap  sympathise  with  the  gospel  of  liberty  iq 
France  oqly,  and  that  gospel  preached  by  Na- 
po;.EON,  has  no  heart  to  understand,  consequently 
no  pen  to  writp,  history. 

But  there  is  another  false  view  of  German 
patriotism  whiph  we  are  compelled  to  nq^ipe. 
Mr  Alison,  in  his  great  historical  work,  (vol. 
vii.,)  eulogizing,  as  well  he  might,  the  noble 
stand  which  Austria,  single-handed,  made  against 
Napoleon,  in  the  campaign  of  1809,  finds  the 
whole  philosophy  of  this  fact  in  the  stability  of 
aristocratic  Governments.  We  are  curiqus  to 
see  what  the  learned  sheriff,  in  his  last  volume, 
(advertised  for  November,)  will  make  of  thp 
Prussian  Liberation  War ;  for  it  was  only  by  this 
utter  annihilation  of  aristocracy  (so  dear  tp 
"  Old  Fritz")  that  Frederick  WiUiaqi  wa^  en- 
abled to  raise  up  a  people  capable  of  meeting, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  beardless  boys* 

■  •'  BartUuer  Fsntclien  ScbwiM-me,"  says  Stolberf,  of 
tbe  yoBDg  conicripti,  without  metaphor. 


of  the  Republican  Emperor.  As  to  Austria,  w« 
think  it  was  not  Metternich,  but  the  free  moun- 
tain air,  that  inspired  Hofer ;  and  to  have  the 
steeple  of  St  Stephen's,  and  the  coffee-houses  of 
the  Prater,  besides  fathers, and  mothers,and  bro- 
thers, and  sisters,  before  their  eyes,  was  surely 
motive  enough  (without  calling  in  the  miracle  of 
aris^ocr^oy)  for  the  Austrians  to  drive  Napoleoa 
into  the  Danube  at  Aspem,  and  to  make 
Macdonald  pay  sharply  for  his  Marshal's  baton 
at  Wagram.  The  serfs  of  a  despotic  GoTernment 
have  a  fatherland,  on  vital  occasions,  as  much 
at  the  citizens  of  a  free  natiop.  tlid^  %heti  an 
ti\e  ht^ck,  and  ther  will  kick  :  bravf  ly  done ;  Init 
it  had  been  more  brave  if  they  bad  never  alloved 
the  rider  to  get  on. 

^ere  indeed  lies  the  mystery.     How  did  it 
happen  that  France  over-rode  Austria  so  bravely 
from   Jemappes  to  the  Battle  of  Leipiic,  and 
paralyud  Prussia,  in  1806,  by  a  single  stroke, 
as  if  her  very  touch  had  been  electricity  ?    Wu 
it  the  genius  of  the  redingote  grit,  and  the  three- 
cornered  bat,  and  the  olive-complezioned  face, 
and  the  eye  (what  an  eye !)  apd  the  mouth  that 
could  smile  how  kindly,  and  how  deceitfully,  that 
conquered  Germany;  or  was  it  that  certainly 
in  part,  but  somethipg  else  also  ?    We  think  it 
was  something  else  also,  and  mainly.    Napoleon 
was  the  incarnated  Siva  qf  victRty.    This  can- 
not be   denied.    But   the  assiduous   plying  of 
multitudinous  cannon,    despite    of   all  tactical 
superiority,  beat  him  back  into  Leipzic,  and  over 
the  Rhine  in  1813 ;  why  did  it  not  do  so  in  1806  ? 
Nbt  because  the  gunpowder  was  not  there,  butbe- 
cause  there  was  no  soul  of  4  QEBtfAN  phofls  there 
to  serve  the  gang,  because  Germany  was  beriddea 
hy  aristocracy;   th^t  aristocracy  being  ti  mere 
gilded  outside,  prankt  with  all  mapnef  of  rain 
gaudery ;  bence  tber^  was  no  indepeqdence,  no 
freedom  in  Germany ;  no  thoughts,  no  words,  no 
soNos  of  freemen,  which  are  the  alone  proper 
fathers  of  heroic  deeds.    But,  in  181^  the  tables 
were  turned.    It  was  good  for  ;tri»tOcratic  Prus- 
sia that  she  b«d  been  afflicted.    In  the  hovt  of 
need,  (a  cheap  piety,)  Majesty  falls  suppUaat  to 
the  supreme  gud — the  Pepple.*     In  the  con- 
Bciousnessof  onufipotence,  thp  People  lift  Majesty 
out  of  the  bog,  generously  bear  him  on  U)«ir 
shoulders,  and  transport  him,  with  whoop,  and 
halloo,  and  patriotic  jubilee,  to  Paris.    Majesty 
responds  eagerly  to  the  popular  cry.    M^esty 
did  not  then  profess  to  fight  for  "  legitim^py,'  as 
Talleyrand  afterwards  plirased  it.    M^esty  was 
fighting  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  all 
European  peoples.    Even  about  freedom  of  the 
press  apd  representative  constitutiops,  mystical 
words    were  thrown  out — intended  tq  remaia 
mystical.    Absolutism  sailed  over  Europe,  floated 
upon  a  sea  of  democracy.    Strange  pheootneoon ! 
and  yet  true ;  recorded  in  ipany  histories  ^ 

*  The  kiqg:,  wboM  f»>auge  and  prudence  thaw  feflk 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  deicendant  of  the  great  FkA^ 
erick,  had  been  rescued,  by  the  affectionate  lovalty  of  kii 
people  and  arht,  from  the  thraldom  prepared  ftr 
him — Ifar^w  of  Londonderrt't "  Ww  m  G^twtf," 
p.  18. 
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fJ)r<WieIw  of  bloody  battka,  found  in  many  toI- 
nmiaous  archives  of  gtate  protocole  and  proclama- 
tions, and  eternized  also  to  our  taste  more 
pleasantly  in  many  songs  of  the  Qerman  father- 
laa^,  campQ8e4  ^i»f}  »i»ng  by  jovial  Burschen,  of 
whom  every  one  could  say,  while  he  sung  tri- 
umphantly  ET  QUORUM  PAB8  ITAQNA  FUI  ! 

The  Reformation  in  France,  we  read,  was  fanned 
l^fllarot's  ekantOHi;  and  Martin  Luther,  in  Ger. 
fnany,  combated  the  Devil  very  valiantly  with 
Ml  iqkbom,  (as  the  people  in  Eisenach  shew 
yen  ;)  but  more  valiantly  also,  98  he  himself  has 
l«ft  on  record,  by  divine  song.  Had  there  not 
iMBta  inusiA  in  Luther's  soul,  the  Reforma- 
tion—for an  year  pmd  a  day  at  least — might 
l|sv«  gone  ajee;  for,  in  the  hard  conflict 
Vith  that  perfect  impersonation  of  consist, 
•at  Toryism,  the  Roman  Pope,  he  required 
»  comforter  and  familiar  spirit  to  mellow  him 
kaek  to  healthy  humanity,  after  bathing  in 
the  theological  vinegar  of  those  days ;  and 
we  know  that  he  kept  a  sweet-singing  bird 
in  the  inner  chamber  of  his  soul,  mpre  service- 
able tp  those  good  Christians  who  know  how  to 
f^^l^9  |t,  than  any  heathen  Sai/Mit  ever  was  to 
Socrates.  Blessed  be  thou,  Germany,  father- 
land of  song  !  for  Napoleon  also,  the  invincible 
Caesar,  and  the  stern  bridge-destroying  Davoust, 
»o4  V^ndamme  the  "bipod-hound,"  ipob-hooted 
into  Siberia,  were  conquered  by  the  power  of 
Mvea*  vhose  name  was  lboion.  The  songs 
•f  the  German  Liberation  'War  were  the  utter- 
fltce  of  If  ?Qul,  instinct  wjfh  tire  {^t  fiercer  thftn 
1^  C4nnon'a.  There  are  who  delight  to  contrast 
pMtiy  uid  fact.  Shallow  I  All  history  that  is 
vorth  reading  is  written  in  poetry  ;  and  he  who 
doe*  not  write  it  poetically  does  not  write  it 
troly,  Jhe  historisn  is  merely  a  more  modern 
aw|i«  for  tb0  Epopoeist.  If  he  cannot  make  an 
«pea  9f  the  stnf  before  him,  he  has  mistaken  his 
•abjeet  or  cannnt  handle  his  pen.  He  who  sits 
down,  with  »  nipst  perverse  ^ri^dition,  to  write  a 
biitory  «f  pplitical  baitdbqzet,  and  recite,  most 
•oltainly,  (like  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  in 
]|ia  "  Tour  in  the  North,'')  how  many  times  the 
ladies  of  the  Czarina  change  their  dress  in  a 
day,  proves  his  own  relationship  to  the  theme 
vl^idi  he  hitndlas,  not  the  barrenness  of  the  luzu- 
xluit  world  in  matters  more  pertinent.  There 
ia  no  lock  of  genuine  epos — of  great  and  good 
mWj  aff4  great  and  good  actions — in  that  muclt 
abused  thing  called  modern  history  ;  f<(r,  despite 
•f  the  vain  pompous  parading  in  oeurt  dresses ; 
detpite  the  Many-folioed  acpumulatlon  of  prote- 
an, proclamations,  despatches,  reports,  and 
wli|t  not,  the  mere  mappery  and  paper  projec 
IMW  (|f  what  h«s  had,  ox  may,  have  gome  rela. 
timt  to  a  deed ;  despite  of  espionage  and  "  ne- 
owaary  eorruption,"  (as  Frederick  the  Great 
vonld  h^ve  it,)  intrigue,  management,  finesse, 
nM^  ^d  tb^  *bo)ii  mysterious  diplomatic  craft 
«ff  wing  words  adroitly  for  the  purpose  ef  ex- 
fMMing  what  men  do  not  mean  to  say  ;  despite 
of  ^  t|i)s  lacing  up  of  the  soul  scientifically,  with 
Hkt  W>qtle«^  packthread  of  political  deceit ;  de- 
qite  of  all  these  odious  appurtenance;!^  beloog- 


ing,  as  we  are  told  by  some,  without  remedy,  t^ 
the  "  dignity"  of  mpdern  history, — men,  greatly 
honest,  will  still  live  and  act  truly  in  the  world 
— honest  hearts  will  sing  out  their  honest  faith, 
their  triumphant  conviction ; 

"Fpr  Che  soul  trmmptu  with  iticlf  in  word*." 
And  wherever  these  things  are,  in  anciept  or  in 
mudern  times,  you  have  poetry  and  reality  in 
one— epos  or  ode,  we  care  not  which,  sung  or 
written,  it  dues  not  affect  the  substance.  Car^  : 
lyle  has  written  a  glorious  epos  on  the  French 
Revolution.  Of  the  Liberation  War  also  an  epos 
may  be  written,  with  fewer  sublime  horrors,  in- 
deed, of  a  Dantesque  Hell  to  paint,  but  with 
more  of  the  sacred  fiame  from  heaven  to  in- 
spire. But  hitherto  th^  poetry  of  the  Libera- 
tion War  has  been  principally  developed  in  the 
lyrical  &hape.  We  have  a  broad  billowy  sea  of 
national  songs  before  us ;  too  loud  and  strong, 
too  lusty  and  vigorous,  perhaps,  to  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  delight  in  the  atmosphere  of  effemin. 
ate  artificiality  which  envelopes  our  fashionable 
saloons  ;  but  not  the  less  true,  not  the  less  sub- 
stantial, not  the  less  precious  to  any  m.-in  with 
whom  poetry  is  something  more  than  the  lace  on 
a  lady 's  gown,  and  divine  music  a  thing  more 
serious  than  the  wanton  play  of  arabesques  curi- 
ously t£ckling  the  ear-chambers  of  a  fool.  Blessed 
be  God !  for  a  sturdy  poetic  swimmer  in  these  pip. 
ing  times  there  is  still  one  masculine  enjoyment 
left — plunging  with  a  full,  fearless,  outspreading 
of  the  whole  man  into  the  broad,  strong-surging 
ocean  of  national  song.  There  we  make  a  dash 
tp-day,  into  e  region  more  stirring  than  the 
"  Gaudeamus  igitur"  of  our  pious  beer.boozings, 
into  the  bracing  war-element  of  a  substantial, 
bona  fidf,  hard-fought  battle,  for  the  first  right 
of  man  and  the  last— INDEPENDENCE.  We 
hope  many  brave  hearts  are  ready  to  join  us.  So 
pleasurable,  indeed,  is  the  fight  of  liberty  to  a  gen- 
erous mind,  that  if  tho  old  Tory  Devil  were  killed 
outrightto-  day,one  might  almost  wish  him  to  come 
alive  again  t;o-morrow,  that  we  might  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  itonquering  him  a  second  time.  And 
it  is  certain)}'  not  the  itiost  unphilosophical  ex- 
plication of  the  origin  of  evil,  to  say  that  vice 
exists  only  th^t  virtue  may  have  something  to 
de ;  misery,  to  give  benevolent  men  the  pleasure 
of  oreatiog  hap  piness ;  despotism,  that  there  may 
be  patriotism ;  .  a  French  Napoleon,  that  there  may 
be  a  Liberation  Warin  Germany;  a  feeblegovern- 
ment  of  paper  and  rcjd-tape,  that  there  may  be  a 
strong  governm  ent  by  the  brawn  of  a  man's  arm, 
and  the  mellowri)ar  of  an  honest  heart;  Haugwitz, 
that  there  may  be  Hardenberg;  Brunswick,* 
that  there  may  h<i  Blucher. 

On  the  17th  dity  of  March,  1813— next  after 
1780,  the  most  eventful  year  in  recent  history— 


*  Not  the  hero  of  Qustre  Brai,  ot°  courae,  but  the 
MsnifiMto-inaker  of  lIQi,  and  the  prating  old  nan,  (oo- 
tbiog  like  BlUcher,)  whv  held  councils  of  war  when  h* 
should  have  been  tghting  at  Jens.  "  Ifi  ss  irompt 
roatfuritusemnt  oat  pirruquesl"  said  Nspuleoo in  1806 
before  tfaat  fnaous  blow;  and  tbejr  did  dective  theoi. 
•elves  furiouslj  indeed,  even  as  much  as  the  Biuigrsnis, 
who  sent  moltitudinous  Unitcrs  int;  France  lu  17S3> 
but  were  singularly  weak  and  iaeffectire  in  their  blows. 
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BURSCHBN  MELODIES* 


the  King  of  Praaiia  declared  war  agatDst  France. 
The  proclamati«n  which  he  issued  to  his  people 
on  that  occasion  brings  vividly  before  us  the 
cause  and  character  of  the  great  national  struggle 
which  followed  ;  a  sort  of  royal  imprimatur,  as 
it  were,  to  that  Bible  of  patriotic  songs,  in  which 
the'  history  of  the  time  is  written.  It  may  be 
serviceable  to  translate  it  :— 

TO  MY  PEOPLE. 

For  my  tme  people,  iind  for  alt  Germaiii,  there  !•  no 
neeeisit^  of  a  formal  exposition  of  the  caiuet  of  the  pre- 
sent war :  they  lie  bare  to  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

'We  lay  proatrate  benfatb  the  auperior  power  of  France. 
The  peace,  which  robbed  me  of  one<half  of  my  subjects, 
brought  with  it  no  bleuings  to  compensate  for  so  great  a 
loss.  Its  wounds  were  deeper  than  those  of  the  war. 
The  marrow  of  the  land  was  dried  up ;  the  principal  for> 
tresses  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy ;  agricnl> 
turc  was  lamed ;  the  industry  of  our  cities  paralyzed. 
The  freedom  of  trade  was  annihilated,  and  thereby  the 
fountain  of  our  prosperity  sealed.  The  whole  land  was 
in  8  state  of  pauperism. 

By  the  most  conscientious  discharge  of  my  obliga- 
tions, I  endeavoured  to  convince  the  French  Emperor 
that  it  was  his  interest,  as  well  as  mine,  to  let  Prussia 
resume  her  independence.  But  my  sincerest  attempts  in 
the  way  of  conciliation  were  nullified  by  arrogance  and 
ftilhlessness;  and  we  saw  now,  too  plainly,  that  the 
Emperor's  treaties,  even  more  surely  than  his  wars,  aimed 
at  our  complete  annihilation.  The  moment  is  now  arrived 
when  all  illusions,  as  to  our  real  condition,  must  cease. 

Brandenburgprs,  Prussians,  Silesians,  Pomeranians, 
Lithuanians  !  you  know  what  yoa  have  suffered  for  the 
last  seven  years.*  You  linow  what  gloomy  prospects  are 
yours,  if  the  struggle  which  we  now  begin  be  not  glori- 
ously ended.  Think  on  your  ancestors ;  think  on  the 
great  Elector,fthe  great  Frederick ;  think  on  the  blessings 
which  you  enjoy  as  the  Anils  of  what  the  swords  of  our 
ancestors  gained  under  his  captainship — freedom  of  con- 
science, honour,  independence,  commerce,  manufactures, 
science.  Think  on  the  noble  example  of  our  powerful 
allies  the  Russians;  think  of  the  Spaniard*,  of  the 
Portuguese.  Nations,  leas  numerous  than  we,  have 
marched  into  the  field  against  a  snperior  army,  and  have 
come  eflt  victorious.  Think  of  the  Swiss ;  think  of  the 
States. 

Great  sacrifices  will  be  demanded  of  all  classes ;  for 
the  struggle  is  great,  and  not  email  are  the  resources  of 
our  foe.  Yon  will  be  more  ready  to  make  these  sacri- 
iices  for  your  fetherland  and  for  your  own  king,  than 
for  a  foreign  governor,  who,  as  so  much  sad  experience 
has  taught,  offers  your  sons  and  substance  up  as  victims 
upon  altars  where  the  worship  is  not  yours.  Trust  in 
God,  perseverance,  courage,  and  the  powerful  assistance 
of  our  allies  will  crown  our  efforts  with  certain  success. 

But  whatever  sacrifices  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
make,  they  are  nothing  when  set  in  the  balance  against 
the  holy  rights  for  which  we  mustj  contend  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, we  shall  cease  to  be  Prussiaiu  and  Germaiu  even 
in  name. 

It  is  the  last  decisive  struggle  that  we  maintain  for 
•nr  wellbeing,  our  independence,  our  existence.  There 
is  no  choice ;  iMtween  an  honourable  peace|  or  a  glori- 
ous  destruction  there  is  no  medium.  But  even  destruc- 
tion you  will  face  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  honour; 

*  Davonat's  cruelties  in  Hamburg,  and  the  tender>mer. 
desof  Vandamme  in  Bremen,  were  famous  overall  Europe. 
To  all  the  supplications  of  the  poor  Hanseatists,  the 
stem  bridge-destroyer  coolly  replied — "  Votu  n'avt*  rien 
enproprtrebellei  quevmuitett  vetre  peau  mtme  appar- 
timt  a  I'Bmpereurr — Sketehet  qf  Germany  and  the 
Germans,  by  an  Englahman.    London.   1836. 

■f-  Frederick  William  the  Great,  who  kept  France  in 
cheek,  and  beat  the  Swedes  nt  Fehrbellin  in  1670. 
From  this  name  the  modem  history  of  Prussia,  so  far 
as  important  European  interests  are  coneenicd,  nuy  be 


for  without  honour  a  Pmssian  and  a  German  w41t  net 
live.  But  we  have  cause  to  hope  with  confidence,  that 
God  and  our  good-will  wriil  secure  our  just  cause  the 
victory ;  and  with  victory,  a  glorious  peace,  and  the  re- 
turn of  our  national  prosperity. 

FaEDEBtCK  WlLLIAK.* 

Breilan,  17<A  Mareh  181X 

This  is  a  king's  speech  worth  reading.  There 
is  honesty  and  pith  in  it ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
wonderful  in  royal  orations,  it  strikes  the  very 
chord  of  popular  opinion,  and  opens  the  gushing 
rivers  of  national  poetry.  But  Necessity,  that 
mighty  mother,  (not  of  the  world,  as  Shelley  will 
have  it,  but  of  many  things  in  the  world,)  has 
done  greater  wonders  than  this  :  making  absolute 
monarchs  to  understand  (for  a  season)  the 
genuine  democratic  principle  of  governing  by 
public  opinion.  How  the  people  replied  to  these 
noble  words  by  nobler  we  shall  hear  anon  in 
our  songs;  how  they  replied  by  deeds,  the 
following  extract,  from  the  historical  work  just 
quoted,  will  best  inform  us : — 

From  this  moment,  the  preparations  for  war  wars 
carried  on  with  an  unexampled  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Thousands  hastened  from  the  work-shops,  from  the 
coniptoirs,  fh>m  the  halls  of  justice ;  the  whole  College 
of  Government,  at  Breslau,  offered  itself  to  the  King  for 
the  war  service ;  but  the  King,  honouring,  as  he  could 
not  but  do,  the  spirit  that  animated  these  individuals^ 
caused  the  Chancellor  to  issue  a  proclamation,  prohibit, 
ing  the  public  officers,  in  any  of  the  great  departments 
of  State,  from  joining  themselves  to  any  volunteer  JiC^r 
corps. 

The  universities  and  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnaaift 
dissolved  themselves  by  instinctive  consent;  and  the 
teachers  were  often  the  first  to  set  the  students  an  ex. 
ample  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  national  cause.-)-  In 
vain  was  all  protest  on  the  part  of  the  French  Ambaass* 
dor  and  the  Commander  of  the  French  army  in  the  MaA* 
All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  came  thronging 
over  the  Oder,  directing  themselves  either  to  Silesia  or 
Col  berg,  where  they  were  mustered  and  put  under  arms. 

The  enthusiasm,  indeed,  went  so  far,  that  even  women 
and  maidens,  giving  the  lie  to  their  sex,  went  out  and 
shared  the  hardest  service  with  the  men.  Everything 
lived  and  worked  only  for  war.  The  long  restrained 
voice  of  indignation  with  which  the  Prussiau  people  had 
for  seven  years  borne  the  loss  of  liberty  and  honour,  now 
burst  into  a  flame ;  but  honest  love  for  king  and  coun- 
try, and  a  faith  not  to  be  shaken  in  the  Divine  aid,  puri. 
fled  the  strong  motives  of  revenge  to  the  noblest  fwling 
of  duly,  and  to  the  firm  determination  to  regain  their 
lost  character  by  the  sacrifice  of  everything  that  they 
held  dearest  and  best  in  life.  To  attain  this  end,  no  sa. 
criflce  was  esteemed  too  great.  Those  who  could  not 
personally  join  in  the  great  struggle  gave,  the  poorest,  bis 


*  Geschichte  des  Dentschen  Freiheiukriegss,  rem 
1813—16.  Von  Dr  Frederick  Richter.  Berlin.  1838. 
Vol,  1.,  p.  49. 

•)■  Among  the  Gymiusiarchs,  John  and  Sleffem  beast 
the  greatest  celebrity.  They  were  both  in  Liitzair*a 
volunteer  corps,  with  Kdmer.  Jahn  was  a  most  orlgi- 
nal  character;  a  very  apostle  of  "  Dentschthum"  and 
nationality ;  a  patriarch  and  prophet  of  the  Libera, 
tion  War.  Men  of  this  description  were  very  serviceable 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  before  the  battles  were  fought : 
they  were  the  very  soul  by  which  he  gained  his  victoriesi. 
After  the  peace,  they  were  looked  on  as  madmen,  and 
treated  as  traitors.  Not  a  ttw  of  them  saw  the  inside 
of  Spandsu.  But  the  shameless  proceedings  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  against  the  patriotic  Bnrschen  and  independ- 
ent Professors,  after  the  peace — men  who  were  merely 
honest,  and  neither  madmen  nor  traitors—would  fill  • 
volume.  We  may  find  some  future  occasion  to  sketch  • 
scene  or  two  from  this  chapter  of  the  modem  histery 
of  despotism. 
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nlte  in  tlic  diapa  df  «MitribatIoiiJ  for  the  ootfit  of  to> 
loDtotn.  The  farmtr,  tn  many  casea,  garc  ap  his  lut 
hone,  that  bii  only  son  might  tide  into  the  battle  agaitiat 
the  opprenor  of  his  fatherland.  Women  brought  their 
jewels,  children  and  tMggsrs  their  spare>pennies,  to  the 
national  parse.  In  Silesia,  a  young  girl,  with  a  beanti. 
fill  growth  of  hair,  sold  it  for  two  dollars,  and  sent  the 
money  to  enlarge  the  national  fond.  In  Berlin,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Princess  Withelm,  the  ladies  formed 
themselves  into  societies  for  tlie  tending  of  the  woanded 
and  others,  who  should  suffer  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
This  good  example  was  immediately  follotrtd  almost  in 
•very  dty  and  town  of  the  monarchy.  Krery  family  and 
social  circle  became  a  famishing  establishment  for  the 
great  national  arsenal ;  the  iron  worlt  of  the  men.  and 
the  most  slim  fabrics  of  female  skilfulness,  were  equally 
applied  to  the  one  great  purpose.  The  rery  children  in 
the  schools  occupied  the  vacation,  and  the  hours  of  relax- 
ation, in  malting  charpie  for  the  wounds ;  and  little  lioys, 
spelling  Nepos,  ran  after  the  army,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes.  Impatient  now,  at  length,  to  it  the  heroes  of  whom 
they  bad  so  often  read."  * 

Such  was  the  practical  poetry  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  1813 ;  and  if  men,  whose  every  word 
was  at  the  same  time  a  deed,  (as  all  true  words 
ought  to  be,)  flung  stirring  songs,  by  the  hun- 
dred, Ottt  of  their  honest  German  breasts,  in> 
stead  of  twirling  pretty  verses  upon  their  finger 
ends,  as  had  been  done  by  nice  punctilious 
rhymers  in  more  quiet  times,  Goethe's  aristo- 
cratic nerves  might  be  a  little  shaken  in  his 
artistical  chamber ;  but  poetry  was  poetry  still, 
and  strength  was  strength,  and  reality  more 
powerful  than  fiction.  Nay,  and  if  here  and 
there,  and  in  all  directions,  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  regenerated  nationality  seemed  to  run 
wild  in  a  real  "  Berserker  rage"  of  tinchastened 
bellicosity — the  madness  of  old  Teutonic  valour, 
that  threw  itself  naked  upon  the  sword  of  a  foe, 
with  a  hurrah  ! — were  not  the  French  mad,  too, 
with  the  old  wine  of  the  Revolution  in  their 
veins  .* — and  was  not  Napoleon  a  very  AAIMHN 
of  battle,  that  could  only  be  opposed  by  a  power 
as  transcendental  as  himself?  "  May  God  fill 
you  with  hatred  to  the  Pope!"  said  Martin 
Luther  to  his  friends,  when  he  left  Smalcald. 
"  May  God  fill  you  with  hatred  to  the  French  !" 
wM  what  the  Prussians  read  in  every  motion,  in 
every  look  of  gallant  old  Bliicher ;  and  it  was 
this  spirit  of  thorough-going  Germanism  that 
made  the  veteran  of  the  Katzbach  to  Napoleon 
the  most  obstinate  "Old  Devil"  that  he  ever 
had  to  contend  with,  and  to  the  Germans  the 
very  Achilles  and  impersonated  ideal  of  the  war- 
epos  of  an  age  when  every  poet  (except  Goethe) 
was  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier,  by  virtue  of  his 
cause,  was  a  poet. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Prussians  broke  forth 
with  the  greater  might  on  this  occasion,  because 
it  was  a  tmothered  flame.  Not  all  the  Prussians, 
perhaps  not  the  majority,  approved  of  the  timid 
poUcy  of  the  monarch  in  1809.  There  was,  and 
from  1806,  had  been,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  a 
•trong  war-party,  who  could  not  be  at  all  times 
as  easily  silenced  as  the  Countess  de  Voss'  parrot. 
The  whole  country  was  in  a  dark  ferment  of  slow- 
gsthering  revenge.    Napoleon  might  gag   the 

*  Richter,  p.  A3 1  and  Narrative  of  an  EycWitnes*  to 
<MAben*i  Samn  Campaifn,  vol,  ii,,  p.  U4. 


tongues  of  men  and  birds,  bnt  he  eould  not  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  secret  societies  and 
"  leagues  of  virtue,"  where  the  seed  was  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands,  that  merely  waited  for 
a  word  to  start  up  into  a  host  of  armed  men  in- 
vincible. In  connexion  with  the  Tugendbund 
or  "league  of  virtue"  we  make  the  following 
extract  from  Menzel  :— 

The  Tugendbund  owed  its  existence  to  the  Minister 
Stein ;  but  be  having  committed  himself  by  a  letter,  the 
King,  to  please  Napoleon,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him. 
Hardenberg,  however,  who  succeeded  to  the  office,  was 
animated  by  the  same  spirit.  The  Tugendbnnd  flourished 
in  secret,  numbering  among  its  members  many  of  the 
greatest  statesmen,  officers,  and  literati  of  the  day. 
Among  these  latter,  the  two  most  distinguished  were 
Arndt,  by  his  power  as  a  popular  writer,  and  Jahn,  by  his 
influence  as  a  trainer  of  youth.  This  man  Introduced  the 
long-neglected  gymnastic  exercises  into  the  cuTriculnm  of 
juvenile  education;  knowing  well  that  weak  and  brawn« 
less  bodies  are  never  without  a  IHtal  reaction  on  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  mind.  He  used  to  walk  with  his 
tyros  under  the  Linden  in  Berlin,  and,  when  they  came 
to  the  Brandenburger  gate,  he  used  to  say  to  each  fresh 
man — 

"  Well,  my  lad,  what  are  you  thinking  on  now  ?'•  and 
if  the  boy  was  stupid  enough  not  to  give  a  ready  answer, 
he  gtive  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  adding — 

»  What  should  you  be  thinking  on  here  bnt  this,  how 
the  four  horses  that  once  stood  on  that  gate,  and  were 
taken  to  Paris  by  the  French,  may  be  brought  back  here 
again,  and  placed  where  they  were  ?"* 

A  course  of  most  instructive  articles  might  be 
written  on  the  regenerative  process  which 
Prussia  went  through,  from  the  Battle  of  Jena 
to  the  Declaration  of  War  in  1813 ;  but  we  are  no 
further  concerned  with  the  matter  at  present 
than  to  shew,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  soul  out 
of  which  the  patriotic  and  warlike  portion  of  the 
Burschen  Melodies  arose.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
afford  to  enter  into  that  most  interesting  history 
of  Radical  Reforms,  which  preceded  the  great 
national  uprising ;  but  one  short  and  tragic  story 
in  the  previous  history,  an  ominous  flash  of  the 
slumbering  volcano,  is  too  closely  interwoven  with 
the  living  facts  of  patriotic  poetry  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  We  allude  to  the  story  of 
Schill.  The  English  reader  will  find  it  at  con. 
siderable  length  in  the  seventh  volume  of  K\r 
Alison.  We  take  the  following  short  notice 
from  Menzel,  (c  470  and  4T6  ;)  which  extract, 
with  Arndt's  ballad,  the  words  and  music  of  which 
we  have  given.  No.  VII.,  will,  we  hope,  be 
sufficient  to  command  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader. 

Aiutria  in  the  gallant  stand  she  made  for  German 
liberty  in  1809,  was  deceived  in  more  points  than  one. 
She  deceived  herself  in  her  own  Landaehr,  (miiilia :) 
numerous  indeed  and  valiant ;  but  vaniing  that  which 
along  can  make  a  true  soldier,  the  feeling  of  personal 
worth  s  tubject  to  be  flogged  like  terfs.  No  less  was 
Austria  deceived  in  respect  of  Germany.  Prussia  was 
as  yet  too  weak  ;  all  her  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  the  new-bom  confidence  in  her  old  enemy 
Austria,  as  yet  not  confirmed ;  and  the  members  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation  were  still  base  enough  to  enjoy  self- 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  even  thongh 
ttkey  bad  to  pay  for  this  paltry  gain  with  the  loss  of 
German  independence,  and  servile  submission  to  a  man 


•  MeHMeFt  Geichiehle  der  Deultchen.  Cap.  469.  A 
work  that  should  be  in  the  hands,  not  of  every  Cermnil 
Student  only,  but  of  every  rtsder  of  history. 
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wlio  wM  InrinelU*  M  long  mly  u  GAittkn  |>rtliii««e«itM 
not  Tanquith  their  MiflihnMS. 

We  mu<t  not  (uppoie,  howeTcr,  that  becantr  Prassla 
conid  not  afibrd  formally.lo  declare  war  against  France  in 
1809,  the  heart*  of  tlie  Prussian*  were  therefore  cold  to 
the  sacred  cause.  Many  heart*  burned  in  secret.  The 
fiery  Schlll  could  not  contain  his  enthusiasm,  and  rode 
at  his  oirn  charge  wilh  a  regiment  of  hussars  from  Ber- 
lin,  nmid  general  applause,  though  a  decree  of  a  court 
martial  immediately  candemned  his  conduct.  At  the 
same  time  Oornberg  rose  in  Hessia ;  and  the  plan  wa*  to 
raise  the  whole  north  of  Germany.  But  Sehill  commit- 
ted  the  fatal  error  of  marching  right  north ;  ftnd  having 
thus  separated  himself  from  the  Hessian  and  Westpha- 
lianpatiiois;  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  whose 
general,  Eivald,  without  any  order  to  that  effi'ct,  out  of 
sheer  servility,  joined  himself  to  the  Dutch,  and,  wilh  an 
overwhelming  number,  shut  up  the  rash  hero  in  Strain 
nrnd.    Sehill  fell  In  a  bloody  battle  in  the  itreeti  of 


that  place,  tni»  to  bti  bin  IhMffi— Setltft  fiiir  iiii* 

MIT  SghrecKeit,  Alt  Hit  ScRKBCtKir  dHilE  HHHt.* 
The  Dutch  cat  off  his  head,  put  it  into  spirit  of  wiite, 
and  exhibited  it  publicly  in  the  tlnlTerslty  of  Leyden, 
where  it  was  still  seen  a  few  years  ago.  Nobody  claimed 
it.  Bttt  herein  lie*  the  grand  beauty  of  th)  6ermiin 
heroe*  of  those  days,  Of  Sehill,  Hofer,  Spetkbaeher.^ 
they  fought  without  a  fee.f 

The  ballad  wliich  follows,  is  a  simple  ttistoti- 
cal  narrative  in  the  old  style,  without  may 
attempt  at  poetical  adornment.  Amdt  was  not 
an  elegant  and  finished  pbet  like  K6rli6r.  Ht 
tipol^e  to  the  people  in  the  most  tommon  pli'ase 
of  the  people.  So  much  the  hetterj  for  the 
romances  of  real  life  which  he  siogs  are  beauties 
that  require  no  paint. 


E8  ZOO  AU8  BERLIN    EIN  MUTHIGE&  HELD."—aieMy  Vll. 
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THE  BRAVE  8CHILL. 


There  went  from  Berlin  a  aoldier  stout,  Juchhe  1 
Six  hundred  Rlttcr  with  him  went  out,  Juchhe  ! 
Six  hundred  Ritter  all  German  and  good. 
And  thirsting  all  for  the  Franlzmann'i  blood. 

Juchhe  t  Juchhe  !  Juchhe ! 

O  Sehill,  thy  sabre  (mites  tore  ! 

He  rode  along  in  gallant  trim,  Juchhe ! 
And  a  hundred  footmen  marched  with  hiu,  Juchbe ! 
God  blesa  your  guns,  brave  footmen  all, 
And  with  every  shot  may  a  Franlzmann  fall ! 
Juchhe,  &c. 

Bo  marched  the  gallant  ttont-bearted  Sehill,  Juchhe ! 
The  Franlzmann,  where  he  may  come,  shall  teel,  Juchhe ! 
No  warrior,  no  king  gave  bim  coinmand — 
He  was  sent  by  freedom,  by  fatherland  I 
Juchhe,  &c 

At  Dodendorf  fatly  the  sandy  soil,  Juchhe  ! 
Wai  fed  with  the  blood  of  the  Frantzmenn  vile,  Juchhe ! 
Ten  thonsand  that  stood  were  baclied  and  hewed, 
The  remnant  fled  where  the  brave  pursued, 
Juchhe,  &c. 


At  Domitz  they  stormed  each  (trong  redoubt,  Jnchhe  I 
And  drove  the  villanous  Prantzmann  out,  Jnchhe  1 
To  Pommerland  now  they  come,  they  come. 
And  the  Franlzmann'*  keto  qui  9tv»  U  4umb. 
Juchhe,  (tc 

Now  bravely  to  Slralsund  they  ride,  they  ride,  Jndthe ! 
Like  the  billowy  swell  of  the  Baltic  tide,  Juchhe ! 
O  Franlzmann,  Franlzmann !  God  lend  thee  wings  ! 
'Til  Sehill  I  'li*  SchUl  I  and  death  he  brinpl 
Juchhe,  &c. 

Like  thunder  they  trautp  throngh  the  ancient  town, 

Juchhe ! 
Which  *aw,  vrithont  flinching,  dark  WaUenttein'afroint, 

Juchhe I 
Which  sheltered  the  travd-wom  Charles  froai  the  fe*  t 
O  how  are  thy  walls  now,  proud  StraUnnd,  laid  low ! 
Jucbhe,  &C. 

God  save  ye  now,  Frantzmenn  I   the  (word  of  the  fi«e, 

Juchhe ! 
For  blood  of  tiie  tyrant  thirsts  eagerly,  Joclihe ! 


*  Better  an  end  with  terror,  than  terror  without  an  end. 

t  In  the  year  1836,  the  inhabitanis  of  StraUuud  erected  a  stone  to  the  memoiy  of  Sehill ;  and,  about  the  mdie  time, 
a  monument  was  erected  in  Brunswick  to  twcnty-flve  of  SchiU's  officers,  fourteen  of  whom  had  teen  shot  io  that 
town,  and  elev™  in  Wesel.  SchiU's  head  was  redeemed  from  the  Dutch,  and  laid  to  rest  with  the  booss  of  tke 
connexions  of  this  distinguished  German  patriot._.Dr  KoNBSt, 
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Witk  Uoed  of  tira  Frtniimann  galUntI jr  gorad. 
If  bnadithcd  in  triumph  th<  German  iword. 
Jaehhe,a(& 

0  Schilll  O  Sehilll  thon  loldier  itont,  O,  wth ! 
Tkey  bare  hedfrd  and  snared  thee  round  about,  O,  weh  i 
Miaj  come  from  the  land,  and  hU  colli  from  the  eea, 
The  Dane,  the  lerpent,  hath  pthered  for  thee ! 

0,  weh  !  O,  weh  J  0,  weh  ! 

0  SchlU,  thf  tabn  imote  ion  ! 

0  SdiUl  i  d  Schill  t  thoa  loldier  (tout,  O,  weti ! 
0,  wbj  wilt  thoa  not  to  the  fields  ride  out  ?  0,  weh  I 
Skill  wall*  im|>ri(ttit  a  heart  so  brave? 
la  SoBlsond  Shalt  thoa  find  thj  (rare  ? 
0,  treh  t  &c 

0  SiMUand,  a  sorrowful  city  art  thon !  0|  weh  ! 
A  IbrrBwrui  tight  thou  lookest  on  now  j  O,  web ! 
Thn)ii;h  the  heart  of  the  gnllant  the  dealh-«hot  came ; 
The  base  with  the  noble  make  pitilest  game. 
0, weh!  fcc 


In  this  translation,  we  have  thonglit  it  dur 
dotf  to  giro  the  whole  local  details  of  the  story, 
vhieh  the  historian,  and  those  intimately  ac- 
foainted  with  the  geography  of  Schill's  iharch, 
vbold  hot  willingly  see  omitted  ;  but  those  who 
iiih  to  make  this  song  teff,  «ill  confine  them- 
aelrea  to  Stralsund,  omitting  verses  9,  4,  and  S, 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  sudden  change 
iran  cheerful  to  sad,  which  takes  pladb  in  the 
eesrtiof  this  ballad,  affords  a  iihe  HpportUnity 
in  adisplay  of  feeling  and  dtadiatic  powet  on  the 
part  of  the  singer. 

Oar  readers  will  have  seen  from  the  slight  his- 
torieal  glance  we  have  been  able  to  cast,  that, 
St  the  prostration  of  Germany  proceeded  from 
its  division,  so  its  rise  was  essentially  connected 
will  at  IcMt  •  tethporary  CHirv.  Many  dreained 
io  those  days  of  Henlry  the  Hun-hunter,  barba. 
mia,  and  the  Hobenstauffen ;  polllical  Fusey. 
itei,  ttamping  reality  with  their  pleasant  whim  : 


A  Frantzmsnn  cried,  with  a  Tmtcher.cry,  0,  weh  ! 
"  The  death  of  a  do;  the  dog  shall  die !"  0,  weh  ! 
Majr  rooks  and  ravens  batten  on  him, 
Liite  a  thief  that  dies  on  the  gallows  grim  ! 
0,weh!  ttc. 


They  carried  him  forth,  and  all  are  dumb ;  O,  wsh  ! 
No  flfli  to  play ;  no  beat  of  the  drum  ;  O,  weh  t 
No  cannon  salute ;  no  greet  of  the  gnn, 
To  tell  that  the  race  of  a  toldier  was  run. 
Oh,  weh !  &c. 


With  cmel  tword  they  severed  hit  head ;  O,  weh  I 
In  an  honourleas  pit  his  body  thej  laid  ;  0,  weh  ! 
And  there  he  sleeps,  in  the  cool,  cool  grave^ 
Till  God  to  honour  shall  wake  the  brave  I 

Jochhe !  Jnchhe  !  Jucbhe  ! 

O  Schill,  thy  tabre  smote  tore  !* 


hut  a  unity  of  soul  for  s  great  patriotic  oeeaiiofi, 
though  not  of  permanent  political  body,  was 
possible;  even  this,  howevel*,  took  place  only 
partially.  Mecklenburg,  among  German  states, 
claims  the  high  honour  of  having  been  the  flrtt 
to  Welcome  Tettenborn  and  his  Cossacks  in  the 
north  ;  bat  Saxony,  as  is  well  known,  the  heart 
and  centre  of  Deutschland,  remained  constant  to 
Napoleon  through  the  whole  war,  thus  planting 
the  itrong-nlmble  FrenchmaU  in  a  position  at 
Dresden,  whence,  as  the  Marquis  of  Londonder^ 
very  well  expresses  it,  like  a  snake,  "  he  could 
twist  and  turn  hinlself  every  way."  Bavaria  also 
remained  French  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
war.  How  much  need,  therefore,  was  there  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  Arndt  should 
send  forth  the  song  of  the  German's  fatherland, 
which  will  be  found,  with  tht  music,  in  the  fol- 
lowing page. 


*  Original  Words  to  the  tame  Air.— CRADLE  BONG. 


Sireel  diild,  while  mother  watches  nigh,  Baloo ! 
While  gaardian  angelt  hover  nigh ;  Baloo ! 
And  while  they  weave  light  dreamt,  that  flit 
CanAued  before  thy  oping  wit, 

Baloo  I  baloo  1  baloo  I 

Sleep  in  thy  cradle  bed. 

Sweet  child,  While  diiagtr  y^  it  fhr,  Baloo ! 
And  shines  on  thee  ft  praeeftal  itaf,  Baloo  ! 
While  Ood,  Who  came  fi«i>i  sin  to  freej 
Looks  down  with  love  on  soUlt  like  theC) 
Baloo,  te. 


Sweet  child,  while  not  a  breath  aronnd,  Baloo ! 
Disturbs  thy  slumber,  soft  and  sonnd,  Bslbo  ! 
Save  when  the  thruth,  that  hovers  nigh, 
Sends  from  the  hedge  tweet  InUaby, 
Baloo,  tee. 

Sweet  child,  while  mother  watches  nigh,  Baloo ! 
While  angels  smile  on  thee  from  high,  Baloo! 
And  while  the  Bye  that  never  sleeps 
Thy  life  in  surest  safety  keepi, 
Baloo,  he. 


Thanks  to  our  anonyment  for  this ;  thanks  alto  to  bbenezer  Elliott  for  hit  ready  tympathy  with  our  jilUt 
Schmtife.  (See  onr  last  Number,  pagS  890.)  "fht  nuriciien  shall  know  this  and  njoice  in  it.  We  may  also  men- 
tin  here,  that,  with  the  omitsion  of  the  triple  Juehhe,  before  the  last  line,  Goethe's  well-known  song,  "  Vanitai, 
tmiUtum,"  tings  Well  to  thli  air,  though  it  it  generally  set  to  another  by  Spohr.  The  preaent  air  it  a  genuine 
VtOuante,  sod  can  boatt  no  name.    So  much  the  better. 
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no!  O  do!   O  no!   O  no!     He  owns  a   wi-der   &-ther-]and. 

« 


i'j'  i  ii4i  liJfi 


When  it  the  German**  fatherland  ? 
The  Prnisian  land?  the  Svabian  land  ? 
Where  Rhine  the  rine-clad  moantain  larei  ? 
^  Where  ikims  the  gaM  the  Baltic  warea  ? 

O  DO  !  O  no  !  O  no  I  O  00  ! 

Ha  owni  a  wider  fatherland. 

Where  is  the  German'i  fatherland? 
Bararian  land  ?  or  St jrian  land  ? 
Where  itnrdjr  pearaats  plough  the  plain  ? 
Where  monntaln-aoni  bright  metal  gain  ? 
Onot  Itc. 

Where  it  the  German'i  fatherland  ? 
The  Saxon  hilli  ?  the  Zuyder  ilrand  ? 
Where  sweep  wild  winds  the  tandy  tborei  ? 
Where  lood  the  rolling  Dannbe  loars  ? 
OnoKce. 

Where  ii  the  Geman'i  fatherland  ? 
Then  name,  then  name  the  mighty  land  ! 
The  Anttrian  land  in  fight  renonrned  ? 
The  Kaiier't  land  with  hononrt  crowned  ? 

O  no  !  0  no !  O  no !  O  no ! 

'Til  not  the  German's  fttberland. 

Where  it  the  German'i  fiitherland  ? 
Then  name,  then  name  the  mighty  land ! 
The  land  of  Hofer  ?— land  of  TeU  ? 
Tbi*  land  I  know,  and  lore  it  well ; 
Bnt  no !  kc. 

Where  ii  the  Carman's  fttherland  f 
I*  bis  the  pkctd  and  parceUtd  land 


Where'pimte.prineet  ml*  ?    A  gam 

Tom  frum  the  empire's  diademt? 
O  no  !  O  no  !  O  no  !  O  no  1 
Such  it  no  German's  fatheriand. 

Where  it  the  German'i  fatherland  ? 
Tlien  name,  oh,  name  the  mighty  land ! 
Where'er  it  heard  the  German  tongne^ 
And  German  hymna  to  Cod  are  tnng  I 

Tbii  is  the  land,  thy  Hermann's  land; 

This,  German,  ia  thy  fatherland. 

This  is  the  German's  fatherland. 
Where  faith  is  in  the  plighted  hand. 
Where  troth  lives  in  each  eye  of  blne^ 
And  every  heart  is  staunch  and  true : 
This  is  the  land,  the  honett  land. 
The  honest  German's  fatherland. 

This  it  the  German's  fttherlsnd, 

That  scorns  the  stranger's  prood  command  ; 

Whose  friend  is  every  good  and  brave. 

Whose  foe  it  every  traitor  knave  : 

Thii  is  the  land,  the  one  true  land. 
The  German's  one  tme  btherland. 

This  it  the  land,  tha  one  tme  land, 

0  God,  to  aid  be  thou  at  hand  ! 

And  fire  each  heart,  and  nerve  each  aim. 

To  shield  our  German  homes  from  harm. 
To  ibiaU  the  land,  the  on*  tme  laadi 
On*  OeuiicUand  and  ent  latlMrtoad  I 
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We  now  plan^e  in  mtdiat  rea  of  tbe  campaign 
with  Marshal  Bliichar'a  March,  a  war.iong  full 
of  fire,  vigonr,  and  truth,  in  which  the  "hero  of 
the  Germans,  the  old  man  with  a  young  heart/'* 
is  enshrined  in  hallowing  poetry,  to  live,  we 
hope,  as  long  as  those  of  whom  it  was  and  is 
sung — 

Bldcher,  indeed,  as  we  said  before,  is  the  real 
'  Achilles  of  this  war ;  and,  while  our  musical 
readers  are  educating  their  ear  to  the  spirited 
air,  No.  IX.,  which  they  will  find  a  few  pages  on, 
we  most  endeavour  to  make  a  somewhat  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hero  of  it,  and 
pass  shortly  in  review  those  glorious  victories 
with  which  his  name  is  so  honourably  connected. 
Bliicher  was  bom  in  the  year  1748  at  Rostock, 
in  Swedish  Pomerania.  In  the  year  1757,  he 
entered  the  Swedish  Hussars  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1760,  the  Prussian  service  of  Black  Hussars ;  so 
that  we  find  him,  with  the  first  down  on  his 
cheeks,  in  the  same  character  in  which  he  appears 
in  Amdt's  celebrated  song — 

Wat  blaien  dit  Trampglenf  Husarbx  htrau*  ! 
By  this  reckoning,  we  shall  find  that  he  was 
seventy-one  years  of  age  when  he  performed  his 
valorous  feats  in  the  campaign  of  1813;  and  some 
wise  heads  among  those  who  arranged  the  plan 
of  operations  were  certainly  not  pretumplivtlg  to 
blame  when  they  objected  to  BlQcher  that  be 
was  too  ou>  to  do  any  good.     But  these  did  not 
inotB  tbe  man.    There  was  more  fire  and  genuine 
soldatesqus  Burschikosity  about  this  old  cavalry 
officer  than  in  anymad  French  conscript  that  ever 
charged  under  the  magic  of  Napoleon's  perRonal 
command.    Some  objected,  however,  also  to  this. 
Blncher  was  too  fiery,  too  impetuous,  too  head, 
long ;— aa  if  the  French  had  not  won  all  their 
vietoriee  by  impetuosity,  by  their  legs  as  much 
as  their  arms,  hy  their  arms  as  much  as  by  their 
bead*.     BlQcher  was,  in  fact,  the  very  proper 
nan  to   set  against  the  French,  accustomed  to 
drive  everything   before  them,  and   mistaking 
their  mere  celerity  for  superior  ability.    These 
conquerors  of  Europe,  as  they  would  then  call 
themselves,  looked  upon  the  Germans,  en  ma««e,  as 
stupid,  because  they  were  slow.     Once  disabused 
of  this  conceit,  their  plumes  quickly  fell.    Now, 
neither   the  Russians  nor  the  Austrians  could 
have  struck,  because  they  were  not  inclined  to 
strike,  such  bold  decisive  blows  as  the  fiery  old 
Hnaaar.       The    war   was   properly,   indeed,    a 
Prussian  war;  and  if  Kutusofi',  and  a  strong 
party  with  him,  thought  they  had  done  enough 
by  pursuing ,  Napoleon  into  Luiatia,  it  is  easier 
to  say  that  their  soldiership  was  slack  than  that 
their  wisdom  was  scant.     But  the  watchword  of 
BKidier  and  of  the  Prussians  was  '■'  forwards  t" 
—a  word  the  soul  of  which  must  live  in  all  great 
designs,   but  especially  in  all  soldiership  that 
shall  merit  the  name.    Bliicher  does  not  appear 
to  have  b«en  a  very  learned  tactician ;  in  mat- 
ten  of  Bcience,  he  trusted  to  Schamhorst,  and 

*  Dm  Held  d«r  Dsntscben,  d«r  Crt if  ffltt  dsm  JungU 

IngWlMii  iHBlUK. 


(when  that  great  manfellatLutsen)toGneisenaa 
and  Muffling ;  but  he  had  the  instinct  of  con> 
quering,  the  ardent  desire  to  beat,  and  the  dog. 
ged  determination  not  to  be  l»eaten.  When  he 
headed  the  furious  charge  at  the  Katsbscb, 
with  his  old  grey  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
and  his  drawn  sword  gleaming  to  the  light- 
ning of  the  furious  tempest,  (for  it  was  fearful 
weather,)  and  the  warm  hearty  cry  from  his 
German  throat — "Nun  voradrtt  Kinder.'"  in 
the  living  drama  of  this  act  lay  a  victory  such 
as  no  learning  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  or  prudenceof 
Lsngeron,  could  have  gained ;  and  the  fact  was, 
that  the  very  parties  who  distrusted  him  at  first, 
now  saw  that  they  could  have  done  nothing 
without  him.  The  Russians  hailed  him,  with 
three  cheers,  as  the  "  Archangel  Michael,"  or, 
what  to  them  seemed  a  synonym  for  that,  "  the 
little  Suwarrow."  It  was  in  vain  now  that  each 
wise  Ulysses  of  the  allied  army  (and  there  were 
many — too  many)  might  look  down  with  learned 
complacency  on  the  unscientific  Bliicher  as  the 
mere  "  blockish  Aj  ax"  of  battle.  To  his  soldiers, 
he  was  Achilles ;  and,  if  no  Achilles,  then  the 
Liberation  War  had  only  an  Ajax  for  its  best 
soldier ;  and  Ajax,  we  shall  be  content  to  call 
him,  less  poetically  perhaps,  but  more  truly  than 
the  higher  similitude  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  was  something  rude,  rough,  bearish, 
if  you  will,  about  this  old  hussar.  .He  was  a 
BvRsoB,  with  all  the  vices  and  all  the  virtues  of 
a  Bursch — a  Bursch  with  grey  hairs  too,  given 
to  dicing,  and  other  military  recreations ;  a 
gross  ofi'ence  in  the  eyes  of  many  decent,  smooth* 
faced,  respectable  people  ;  but  Nature,  who  doei 
not  always  make  saints  valiant,  sometimes  makes 
valiant  men  little  saintly.  The  French  thought 
him  very  rude  in  Paris.  He  used  to  go  and 
dineat  the  rexMt(raf«ur«,  en  paWieti/iery  and,  «an« 
certimonie,  when  the  heat  annoyed  him,  take  off 
his  coat,  and  fling  i(  over  the  chair,  "  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  gardens,  et  atur  applaudissementt 
detAnglait,  qui  voyoienl  dan*  cette  absence  de  tout» 
gene  un«  certain  eon/ormite  avee  leur  hu  ieur,"* 
When  young,  he  had  been  a  famous  duellist. 
He  quarrelled  with  his  superior  officer  about 
some  practical  joke  he  had  played  off  upon  a 
Polish  priest ;  and  Frederick  the  Great  having 
been  duly  informed  of  the  freak,  refused  him  an 
expected  promotion.  Bliicher,  in  dudgeon,  left 
the  army,  carrying  with  him  the  old  infidel's 
polite  dismissal — "  E$t  eongedie,  et  pent  alter  au 
diable,"  (fconn  ticlt  eum  Teufel  icheeren .')  In 
all  this,  we  see  signs  of  a  temper  tough  even  to 
obstinacy,  independent  even  to  rudeness;  and 
we  may  well  suppose  that  (before  tbe  Battle  of 
the  Katzbach)  Blucher  was,  as  we  are  told,  "no 
great  favourite  at  Court."  But  the  grand  thing 
about  him  was  his  thorough  Germanism ;  he  was 
^"Franzoeenfreteer"  French-eater,  of  the  genu< 
ine  kind ;  and,  though  he  had  served  at  Kuners- 
dorff  under  French  Frits,  he  had  picked  up  so 
little  of  the  language  of  Santtouei  that,  in  th» 

*  Biographic  UniynMlle.  Bliicher  par  Parit*l% 
Don  tbii  man  imsfins  that  wf  vn  »U  pogiUttisnii  jocli* 
»y»? 
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fear  161$,  after  crMsltifr  tUe  Elbe,  add  joihlilg 
withBernadotte.lie  conld  hold  no  cothmiitiication 
with  thb  dillf-dallfing  crown-jJriiJce,  («rh68b 
heart,  naturally  ehough,  va<  not  in  Berlin;  but 
in  Stockholm,)  except  by  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter. When  the  campaign  of  1814  was  suc- 
cessfully ended,  he  shewed  his  true  German 
spirit,  in  a  somewhat  wild  way,  by  insisting  that 
the  bHdge  of  Jena  should  be  blown  up,  to  an- 
nihilate for  ever  this  witness  of  Prussian  shame. 
He  was  actually  at  the  worlc,  when  the  most 
high  and  mighty  potentates  of  the  North  de- 
cently interfered  and  put  a  stop  to  this  escapade 
of  military  Burschlkdsity.  Thus,  we  perceive,  ai 
Shakspeare  says  Of  that  sanie  Ajax,  that  bis  va- 
lour wa6  tometimeS  "  crushed  into  folly ;"  we 
hope  we  may  say,  also,  that  hit  folly  ^as  "  sauced 
with  discretion."  He  liked  to  act  independefatly, 
indeed,  as  much  as  possible ;  be  could  only  per. 
form  hie  " /fufaren«/r»tcAe"  (like  that  Of /Tatnau,) 
himself;  but  be  was  willing  to  take  good  advice 
irhen  be  could  get  it,  and  where  he  could  plainly 
see  that  it  was  consistent  with  valour,  as  much 
as  with  prudence.  "  Yuu  will  make  me  a  Doc- 
tor," said  he,  to  the  Oxford  square-caps.  "  You 
must  then  make  my  friend  Gneisenau  an 
Apothecary ;  for  I  never  do  anything  without 
him !"  the  speecli  Of  a  good  nl\o*  such  Hs 
BIttcher  wab ;  b  man,  take  him  all  in  all,  worthy 
to  stahd  oir  a  pedestal  beside  the  royal  palace  at 
Berlin,  and  to  live  fbr  ^ver  in  the  hearts  of 
jovial  Bnrschen,  singing  a  song  that  shall  be  as 
immortal  as  NapOleon. 

The  course  of  the  campaign  of  I81S,  from  the 
Battle  of  Liitzen  to  that  of  Leipsic,  is  pretty 
Well  indicated  in  the  words  of  our  song.  No.  IX. 
A  few  words  Of  commentary,  bowever,  will  be 
necessary.  The  camp'aigh  divides  naturally  into 
three  parts;  the  dnward  movement  of  Napoleon 
frnmLeipzictoBresIau;  the  armistice;  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  and  the  onward  moVement  of  the 
allies  from  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Brandenburg  to 
Leipzic,  from  Leipzic  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
Rhine,  by  the  campaign  of  lS14,  finally  to  Paris. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  movements 
of  both  parties  necessarily  Were  o^Fentive ;  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  that  he,  by  striking  a  bold 
blow,  with  the  least  delay  possible,  hiight  rein, 
state  himself  in  his  former  position,  and  prove 
to  sceptical  Europe  thikt  the  »nvn  ORLt  had 
driven  him  back  from  Moscow ;  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  Russo-Prussian  allies  that  they  might,  by  an 
energetic  advance,  ronse  the  heart  of  Germdny, 
*nd  break  the  band«  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Hence  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Elbe 
and  entering  Dresden,  Whe^e  the  hearty  Shouts 
of  "Fort  mit  deti  FranxOteii!"  that  received 
them,  proved  that  if  the  Peoplb  had  beeil  king. 
Saxony  would  have  been  German,  (and,  with  it 
perhaps,  Bavana  and  Wurtemberg,)  without  the 
necessity  of  Leipzic.  Both  artiiies  beirtg  tbils 
determined  on  attack,  the  occasion  cotild  not  be 
long  wanting.  BlOcher,  in  the  vfan,  (as  Usual  with 
him,)  attacked  the  French  army  when  on  the 
foai  from  Weissenfels  to  Leipsio,  near  Liitzen — 
the   celebrated  battle-field   that  saw  Gustarns 


Adolpbus,  the  hero  of  Protestantismt  eenqner 
and  die.  Napoleon  was  surprised ;  the  Freaeh 
were,  during  the  early  part  of  tbe  fight^  dri. 
yen  back  by  the  irresistible  onset  of  BlUeher 
with  his  Prussians,  (thri  old  veteran  him. 
self  was  wounded,  but  never  left  tbe  field:) 
but  Napoleon  rallied ;  in  the  evening,  bis  two 
wings,  under  Bertrand  and  Eugene,  came  up  with 
fresh  troops,  and  the  lost  ground  was  reoovei-ed. 
Night  closed  on  the  battle,  and  the  Germans  did 
not  leave  the  field  till  next  morning,  when 
they  commenced  a  retreat  towards  Silesia  in  the 
best  possible  order,  and  receiving  not  the  least 
damage  from  NapOleon.  Napoleon  lost  10,000 
men,  and  the  Germans  as  manyi  For  these  reasons 
they  are  naturally  unwilling  to  say  that  Napoleon 
gained  the  battle ;  and  in  our  song  it  is  legiti- 
mately celebrated  as  one  of  Bluoher's  noblest  ex- 
ploits. But  a  retreat  always  looks  like  «  defeats 
whether  made  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  or  on  the 
morning  immediately  following ;  and,  as  it  never 
can  be  made  without  leaving  tbe  pursuer  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  certain  quantity  of  ground,  and  all 
the  advantages  that  flow  from  the  posseasitfh  of 
that  ground.  Napoleon,  we  must  say,  gained 
the  Battle  of  Lfitzen,  (8d  May.)  He  advanced 
to  Leipzic,  to  Dresden ;  and,  to  all  publie  ap. 
pearance,  Richard  was  himself  again.  This  was 
the  main  point  gained.  The  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  forced  to  retreat  into  Sileeiaj  leaving 
Hamburg  and  Halle  (taken  by  Bfilow)  in  th« 
lurch  ;  and  the  next  blow  that  followed  at  BsuU 
zeb  inLu8atia,(Slst  May,)  in  allmatnrial  ciroiim. 
stances  a  mere  repetition  of  tbe  first>  completed 
the  ostensible  superiority  of  Napoleon.  There  he 
was  again,  as  if  by  liiagie,  after  total  overthrow 
and  utter  prostratiooi  in  the  course  of  •  te* 
months,  at  Leipzlc>  at  Dresden,  at  Breslau,  witH 
his  left  hand  greedy  to  grasp  Berlin,  in  the  fair 
way  to  deal  with  the  Prussians,  as  he  had  dealt 
with  the  Austrian8inlS09,atZnaym.  And,  stran|^ 
enough,  here,  too,  an  armistice  followed,  after 
two  bloody  battles,  as  in  the  other  case ;  but  what 
followed  the  armistice  was  altogether  of  a  differ* 
ent  complexion. 

The  armistice  was  concluded  on  tbe  4th 
June,  and  lasted  till  the  17th  August.  That 
it  Was  concluded  at  all,  proves  how  Nap6. 
leon  had  exhatasted  himself  in  the  two  great 
battles  which  had  brought  him  from  Leipzie  to 
Breslad ;  he  bad  now  tested  the  temper  of  bis 
foes ;  and  if  this  spirit  should  continue^  and 
prove  infectious,  (as  patriotism  is  apt,)  there 
was  every  danger  to  be  apprehended.  But  the 
armistice  came,  and  the  danger  with  it ;  Napo- 
leon trusting,  at  he  had  so  often  done,  to  the 
itupidltg  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  his  star.  Bat 
the  event  deceived  him.  Wellington  was  titao. 
dering  at  the  fbot  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  &f  etter- 
nich  came  to  Dresden  personally,  and  with  the 
utmost  coolness  talked  of  dissolving  tbe  Coa- 
federation  of  the  Khine,  And  confining  Frafoee 
within  France.  Napoleon  was  blank  with  as. 
tonishment ;  he  fumed ;  he  stamped ;  his  hat 
fell  on  the  ground ;  and  Napoleon  lifted  it  up 
himself.    The  issue  of  this  is  plain,    Tbe  Aea* 
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triftN  «Ii<H  dorUg  tbi  anniciietj  pnt  themieIrM 
fonrard  as  mediaton,  ended  With  deblaring 
tieauwirei  eoemiet.  The  nat  waa  tbaewedi  on 
botk  lidm,  *ith  united  energf,  and  mot'e  dea^ 
ferata  determination. 

Wa  do  odraeli^ea  the  pleaatite  here,  before  go- 
lof  farther,  to  insert  t«:o  poemtj  written  during 
At  annistiee  {  one  rety  flattering  to  ila,  hailing 


Wellldgttfii  in  hli  prtigi'eta  orer  tUt  Pjrreiieea } 
the  other  ahewing  with  what  wikrm  appeal*  thi 
Prnaaian  pMt'iuta  invoked  the  powerful  ild  bf 
AuRtria.  The  Prtisaians,  in  the  etbeas  of  a  juat 
national  ^ride,  aometimea  bbaat  that  (A^  saved 
Burope  in  1813;  Had  Auitria  then  bithSTed  ai 
Prusalii  did  ia  ISOVi  where  had  PrBSSis  been 
nttw? 


THE  GERMANS  TO  WELLINGTON  IN  St»Ai!^. 
Weinnglon  itfUMi  Siult,  tiear  Jtoneenditt,  OA  llA  28/A  Jnlg,  l)il3. 


Sine  7C  Old  Robind's  lay  I 
tins  roatMl  Francfl  to-day  ! 
Sing  RonceiTallM  ! 
8(* !  from  far  seal  appear, 
B*ger  for  blood,  the  itieai-, 
And  ita  red  gleam,  in  fear, 
Seatten  the  Uanl  I 

riall  to  thee,  Wellingtoii ! 
Glory'i  wreath  tboa  baet  wM, 
Bloody  and  red. 
Where  RoUnd  fooght  of  yore, 
Rolled  British  cannon's  rdar, 
And  the  proud  Gaol  ia  gbr« 
Reeking  Is  laid! 

Hall  tl>  thee,  gallant  Lord, 
Frtedom  *s  own  shield  and  iword( 
Helmet  and  spear  i 
Blood  of  the  Percies  now 
Mantles  the  Briton's  brow ; 
Horn  of  brave  Roland,  blow 
Blast*  of  pale  fear  ! 


Whera  the  bright  orange  blawiy 
Where  the  grape  ruddy  glowt, 
Rest  in  thy  bays ; 
Thee  the  Moor's  gates  invite, 
WelcoDie  thee  Lord  and  Knight, 
Thee  Spanish  inaidens  bright 
Oleefolly  praise  1 

Hall !  to  thet,  happy  Isle, 
Where  freedom's  blossoms  amila 
Bright  in  the  main  I 
Fiery  steeds,  prancing  high. 
Billows  that  flout  the  sky, 
Arrbwa  that  cheat  the  kye, 
Storm  It  ia  tain! 

Lofty  Britannia ! 

Hold  thoti  the  sbas  In  awe, 

Steady  and  stire ! 

B*  than  strong  Freedom's  wall( 

Let  the  wide  welkin's  hall 

£clio  back  Roncesralles 

And  Agiiicoiirt ! 


THE  GERMANS  TO  TliEiR  feMPEROR. 


^uiy,  181S. 


Qetnan  Kalsei- 1  German  Kaiser ! 
Canc^  anr  aariottr,  onr  avenger  I 
Sive  thy  Deotachland  from  the  Strang, 
Take  th*  wreath  we  wova  for  thee> 

8m  the  lengae  il  tme  and  German! 
Only  German  hopes  hare  swayed  as. 
Only  thou  and  God  shall  aid  ns, 
Kat  the  Daiie,  and  not  the  Bwede. 

Come,  in  ancient  holy  harness  I 
See  thy  sire*  entreat,  adjure  thee  ! 
OrGermania's  weal  secure  thee. 
Make  the  empire's  treedotti  sore^ 

Like  a  ahcpberd,  strong  yet  gentle, 
Bodtripb  from  his  Alps  descended, 
'arriag  atriA*  in  peace  wera  blended^ 
Under  Hababarg's  kindly  away. 

Praise  to  thee,  fleet  (^todis  hnnttr  ! 
War  bia  tent,  and  her  parilion, 
Ftaee,  for  tbee,  brava  Maximilian 
^read — irar  KalseT-.CaTaliert 


When  diUeniion  toi'e  the  empire 
Shaking  adeiant  Faith'*  fltlindaiiotil, 
Deatichlaiul  pined  among  the  natlana 
Thirty  dark  and  dreary  year*. 

With  ho  tedr*  to  stiart  for  pity, 
Half  apostle,  and  half  warrior, 
'Gainst  the  storm  a  strong  rock-barrier 
Stood  the  pious  Ferdinand. 

German  Kaiser  I  German  Kaiser! 
Lag'sc  thou  P— sleep'st  thou  ? — op,  awaken ! 
Let  the  lion's  mane  be  shaken  ! 
Be  a  Rudolph  t  be  a  Charle*  1 

I<et  the  EMPIRE  be  the  watchword  I 
Where  the  ancient  Iwnner  leads  ua, 
Where  the  eagle's  pride  precede*  u*« 
Wa  will  march  to  tiotory. 

Cast  ndt  off  What  God  Bath  glvin ! 
On  thy  German  thtone  reseated. 
Kaiser  crowned,  and  Kaiser  greeted, 
Be  the  sur  of  ciiristendom  !* 


The  annistiee  left  Napoleon  in  poaaeesion  of 
Ow  whole  line  of  the  Elbe,  with  hia  headquar- 
^n  at  Dreaden.  The  plan  of  the  alliea  waa  well 
weedTed.  Thejr  were  compoaed  of  three  great 
diviriona — the  Bohemian  army  under  Schwar- 
mberg,  the  Sileaian  army,  under  Bliicher,  the 
■nay  of  the  north,  Duder  Bernadotte  and  Billow ; 
*ad  Bulow,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  because, 
<k<ni|^   the    crown-prince,    the  only   nomin^ 


commander,  pnt  on  his  military  cloak,  he  behaved 
aa  if  he  had  forgot  to  put  a  aword  under  it. 
With  these  three  armies,  and  with  the  Polish  re- 

*  These  poems  are  by  Schenkendor/,  (Werke,  Berlin, 
18370  ""^  "^  those  ami:ible  enthusiasts,  whom  we  have  ' 
already  characteriied  as  political  Puseyitra,  fondly  hop- 
ing that  it  might  be  as  easy  to  bring  in  a  German  Em- 
peror, in  the  nineteenth  oentnry,  as  to  drive  out  a  French 
one.  The  most  of  them,  naturally  enough,  were  also 
Papists. 
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•ervaandArBMiniiigseOjthealliesfarontnninbered 
Napoleon;  and  their  policy  evidently  wa«  to  gire 
Napoleon  amart  blow  after  amart  blow,  wheneyer 
he  should  attempt,  from  hia  central  situation,  to 
branch  out  rash  feeler*  in  this  direction  or  in 
that ;  and  after  wounding  him  sorely,  and  making 
him  draw  back  from  all  attempts  at  the  offensive, 
hem  him  into  some  comer,  and  cannon  him  into 
the  other  world,  or,  at  all  events,  out  of  Germany. 
And  so  they  managed;  admirably  well inall things, 
except  in  the  attack  they  made  on  Dresden,  with- 
out (as  the  partial  German  historian  himself  con- 
fesaes)  exactly  knowing  what  they  were  about ; 
and  while  they  made  a  big  blunder,  thus  giving 
Napoleon  occasion  to  boast  (as  he  always  did) 
that  he  had  gained  a  brilliant  victory.*  Despite 
of  this,  however,  the  plan  succeeded.  At  Gross, 
beeren,  on  the  S3d  August,  Napoleon's  first  feel- 
er towards  Berlin,  Oudinot,  was  cut  keenly  by 
Bulow  ;  on  the  36th,  his  second  towards  Silesia, 
Marshal  Macdonald,  was  crushed  and  utterly 
prostrated  by  Bliicher  in  the  brilliant  victory  of 
the  Katzbach,  which  has  been  well  termed  the 
vanguard  of  Leipzic.  This  blow  was  closely 
followed  by  the  annihilation  of  Vandamme  in 
the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  30th 
August ;  and,  on  the  6th  September,  Billow, 
(at  Dennewitz.)  with  that  same  Prussian  pith 
which  had  conquered  at  the  Katzbach,  kept  his 
ground  for  a  whole  day  against  Marshal  Ney 
with  overpowering  numbers,  till.  In  the  evening, 
the  Swedes  and  Russians  came  up  to  secure  to 
him  hia  well-won  laurels.  Then,  with  an  alacrity 
which  Napoleon  (who  thought  no  one  had  legs 
but  himself)  could  not  understand,  the  gallant 
old  hero  of  the  Katzbach — now  reigning,  by  the 
magic  of  victory,  over  the  hearts  of  a  once  di- 
vided urmyf — stole  a  march  out  of  Silesia  ;  and, 
in  the  face  of  very  strong  French  fortifications, 
and  on  very  disadvantageous  ground,  crossed  the 
Elbe  at  Wartenburg,  (2d  and  Sd  October,)  and 
united  with  the  crown-prince,  who  was  advanc- 
ing with  the  northern  army  over  the  same  river 
by  Dessau.  Napoleon  was  now  being  hemme'd 
in,  not  only  by  superior  numbers,  but  by  soldiers 
whose  inspired  soldiership  had  driven  the  vain 
and  mercenary  French  out  of  every  post  which 

*  All  parties  agree  that  (he  attack  on  Dretden  was  a 
blunder,  which  might  have  proved  faUl.  Schwarzen. 
berg  explained  it  in  an  admirable  way.  •<  There  it  no 
ecmmanding,"  layi  he,  "teith  emperort  and  kingt  on  the 
tpot." — Marqiae  of  Londonderry,  p.  122. 
•  +  The  Raniani  were  lomewhat  offended,  at  first,  at 
bdng  put  under  a  German.  In  the  Bohemian  army, 
Alsxander  also  wat  piqued  that  he  bad  not  been  made 
Generaliiilmou  The  brare  CoNsciis  certainly  dtaerred 
more  respect. 


they  had  attempted  to  hold.  It  was  easy,  in- 
deed, to  call  the  brilliant  victories  of  Kits, 
bach  and  Dennewitz  the  "  disasters  of  Marshals 
Ney,  Oudinot,  and  Macdonald."  No  roan  under- 
stood the  art  of  newspaper.painting  better  than 
Napoleon ;  but  the  fact  remained,  that  the 
French  had  been  -ahamefuUy  beaten  once  and 
again,  not  by  superior  numbers,  but  by  superior 
soldiership  ;  and  here,  as  in  all  wars — 

"  Each  luccesi, 
Although  particular,  did  gain  a  fcantling 
Of  lEOod  and  bad  unto  the  |;eoeral ; 
And,  in  auch  indexea — although  small  pricks  . 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  man, 
Of  things  to  come  at  large." 

And  80  it  proved.  Napoleon  retreated  from 
Dresden,  (7th  October,)  doggedly  retracing  the 
footsteps  which  he  had  tracked  in  so  much  blood. 
He  posted  himself  with  his  back  to  Leipzic,  his 
front  facing  the  wider  line  of  the  allies  in  a 
convex  semicircle  towards  the  north,  east,  and 
south  of  the  town  ;  and  there,  after  a  stand  of 
three  days,  and  under  a  cannonade  which  made 
the  earth  literally  tremble,  he  was  obliged  at 
last  to  yield  to  the  overpowering  united  energy 
of  determined  enemies,  whom  he  bad  made 
several  desperate  attempts  to  sirike  singly,  but 
failed  in  all.  Bliicher  was  at  Leipzic  also ;  and 
by  the  eagerness  (so  unlike  the  slowness  of  the 
Austrian  Archdukes  in  1809)  with  which  he 
struck  home  against  Marmont  on  the  first  day, 
the  16tb,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  utter 
rout  and  prostration  which  followed  on  the  18th 
and  19th,  when  the  great  Continental  Colossus 
fell,  limbless,  never  again  to  rise,  except  in  fita 
and  convulsions,  (as  at  Waterloo,)  like  the  me- 
mory of  a  hideous  dream,  making  •  man's  blood 
freeze  in  broad  dHvlight. 

The  course  of  Bliicher'a  victories,  as  we  hare 
thus  hastily  run  them  over,  is  given  in  the  words 
of  the  song  which  follows.  But  the  Katzbach, 
with  its  SO.OOO  prisoners,  103  cannon,  and  9S0 
tumbrils,  claimed  a  separate  poetical  apotheosis. 
This  it  received  from  Follen,  in  a  fierce-rushing 
style,  suiting  well  both  with  the  fierceneaa  of 
the  Prussian  onset  under  Bliicher,  and  the  dark, 
tempestuous  weather,  and  opening  of  the  flood- 
gates of  heaven,  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
The  words  of  this  we  subjoin  to  the  wittg  of 
Bliicher ;  and,  with  this,  conclude  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  billowy  Trochaic  rhythm  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  strictly  preserved;  and  those  who  can 
command  two  strong  bass  voices,  will  find  the 
music  in  "  FoUen's  Harfen-grutte  aiu  Deuttek- 
land  und  der  Sckweilz  Zuridi.    ISSS." 
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WAS  BLASEN  DIE  TROIIPETENF—Afeforfy  IX. 


March  titM. 


Be 


T 


ilwfl  Jlj.iiJ  UiUi 


u 


Why  blare  loud  the  ttum-peta?  Why  tramp  the  hus-sars  ?  'Tis  the  gal-lant  old  Field 


^l^fj   f(^)   f-|f   gjf-^ 
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mar'shal  that  rides  to  the  wars  I     So  chee-ri-]y  rides  he  hb  own  good  steed.  So 
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tramp 


a  blar 


bright -ly  his  sword  flash- es  dme  to  his  speed ;  With  a  trunp  and  a  blare  1  for  the 
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f  T^  f  D 


>^JM  ii^'^^/^fjHrfft^H 


Ger-mans  are  there!  Hur-rah  for  right  and  li-ber-ty,   the  Ger-mans  are  there! 


[  u.  I  iir  n  1 
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^  Uin  loud  the  tmmpeti  ?— to  hone,  ye  hoHin  I 
Til  ikt  pllmt  old  Seld-manhal  that  rides  to  the  wan  1 
'•<*«rilr  tidM  h<  hU  oirii  good  ftetd, 
b  kiilktlf  kia  sword  flaaha  tima  to  hb  (p«ed  ; 
\     ViU  a  tnmp  a>d  a  blarv, 

r«r  the  GemuD8  are  then : 

Himh  for  right  and  liberty,  the  Germans  at*  there  1 

P  «*  tev  kit  blue  eye,  ao  clear  and  m>  kind, 
UttaBiiii,  and  waye  hit  white  locki  to  the  wind  1 
ub  a  ttoat  oM  wine,  to  mellow  and  line, 
OW^  Ike  man  to  manhal  the  torn  of  the  Rhine  t 
Witkatnunp,&c 

0  kt  it  the  man,  when  aU  wu  dark  sad  dim, 
»kt  vtwd  hto  tword  io  Heaven't  ere— 'twas  aU  bright 
itkim! 


He  iwore  by  his  tme  iteel  to  teach  them  yet  aright  • 
He  swore  an  angry  oath — how  the  Germans  can  flgh*. 
With  a  tramp,  &c 

Hit  good  oath  be  Icept  t  when  the  war-cry  rang, 
On  hit  hone,  with  s  bound,  bold  Blaecher  tprsng  ; 
And  his  clear  bine  eye  shot  fire  to  wath  the  thama 
Of  Aneniadt  and  Jens  from  the  German  name. 
With  s  tramp,  ttc 

At  Luetzen,  impatient,  ha  headed  the  ran, 

Like  a  strong  young  lion,  the  old  reteran  t 
There  the  Tent  fittt  taught  the  hot  Francbman  to  blee^ 
By  the  altar  of  freedom,  the  ttone  of  the  Swede.* 
With  a  tramp,  tu. 


'  *  Cleat  by  the  road,  at  Liitteo,  it  the  spot  where  GnttaTvt  fell  under  repeated  wounds^  buried  beneath  a  heap 
'"■<  piM  abora  his  corpee^  in  the  dreadful  conflict  which  took  place  for  hit  dead  body.  A  number  of  unhewn 
ystS  Mt  hrtrisBntally  in  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  crott,  mark  the  ipot.  On  one  of  them  it  radely  carved,  in' 
^"■ta_<GasTATtrs  Adolfbits,  Kiks  or  Swxoair,  fell  berc  for  Libebtt  or  Comscikmce.*  A  ihap^ 
■as  tuts  that  riaea  from  the  centre  of  the  croet,  and  slsca  that  day  hat  bean  called  '  The  Stone  of  ths  Swede,' 
'**'■  ■miy  the  initiab  of  the  monsrch't  name.    Thoogh>in  a  Held,  and  close  on  the  road,  neither  plough  nor  wheel 
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The  Katxbaeh  wu  red  with  the  flera*  drifting  nln, 

Bat  ere  nv  It  redder  with  the  blood  of  the  altin  I 

«  Fare-tbee-well,  faiv-thee-well !  and  fairly  toa^'it  thoa 

lall, 
Aim!  flB4»in««)<*lwFrw>taituiBD,  with  the  Baltlcwb»l»>* 

Thm  forward,  1117  brave  baye  I  begum  '1  half  done  t 
We'll  teach  (he  nimble  Cqreieao  to  run,  boy*,  run  t 
Oy  the  pi^,  g'«r  tilts  Elbe,  ngv  Prcuia  and  tmti* 

'  advance. 
And  the  fleet  Qpn  Conack  with  hie  long,  (ong  lance  | 
W(th  a  Iramp.  kc. 


On  the  red  Add  of  Leipsk  he  laid  the  French  pide  lev- 
He  blew  the  blait  of  ftcedom  Ipud  at  Leipxic,  Oho ! 
They  felt,  there  they  fell,  ne'er  to  riie  from  their  liil ; 
And  we  cheered  Old  Blnecher  there — ^Long  lire  our  Field, 
n^rahall 
\yiih  a  tramp,  ke. 

Then  blpw  lond  ye  trampeta,  and  tramp  ye  haiai^| 

'Til  onr  old  Field-manhal  that  rid^  to  the  win: 

To  the  Bbine,  to  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the  Rhine  \^ 

way. 
Thou  doughty  ftld  Pifld.mi|rab«l,a«4  God  IsvittOfW  W- 
'VTith  a  tiamp,  kc. 


THE  WAR-DANCB  OF  THE  KATZBAOH. 


On  the  Ka(fhacli,  on  the  Katxbach, 
TbeM  the  ((rife  wae  red  and  mddy  I 
There  we  dapced  the  tStarfal  wi)r-oan<e 
With  (he  f  fuitnpeon  Inmo  iM>d  bloody  1 

There  an  anient  German  glpeman 
■tmck  the  strong  bau  deep^nd  hollow; 
Marshal  Forwards,*  Prince  of  Walflatt, 
Laada,  and  ifhetf  Af  lea^s  yfn  ^tto^, 

PearAil  was  the  hall  darlf.fiqlted 
With  the  flashing  flame  of  war  lit ; 
Broad  were  spread  the  bright  green  carpets ; 
Bliicher  st^pn  will  dye  them  scarlet. 

He  hath  played  a  boding  ^nd^ 
Virtt  it  QQl4berg,  and  at  .Jaoer  1 
Mow  be  comes,  lUre  gat)i«r*d  Baiw« 
Organing  with  giant  power. 

Ay !  it  wa<  do  gentle  tripping  | 
*Twas  a  fierce  and  fitfiil  battling, 
Like  the  nig)it.blast  strong  ai^d  startling, 
Iq  thf  wlnd-miU'Wheels  load  rattling. 

Who  is  this  beside  the  g)WB>«*H 
On  the  big  drum  beating  loudly, 
Like  the  god  that  bears  the  hammer, 
Through  the  battle  walking  proudly  ? 

Qndaenaa,  the  atauneh  ima  Bitter ! 
He|xi.pair,  that  pledged  onr  speeding ; 
DeutKhland's  liring  double  eagle^ 
Where  they  pounoed,  the  prey  lies  bleeding  1 


And  It  s«r11s  more  load,  mora  Jty^  I 
Where  the  dance  is  wildest  spi«BiB|, 
Bvery  frantsmann  mk*  hit  f%^  OMf 
And  ^  flnds    a  4^th.skuU  gr|niilnf. 

Wliei*  the  whirling  ^a  wa|  \ 
In  the  thickest  lultry  slaaghter, 
When  both  blood  and  brain  vi*n  \S^^^b 
He  cooled  you  in  the  Kattbash<*  wat^ 

Hff r  (he  river  roaring  venge^QM.. 
"  Sleep  no  more  on  stranger-pillows  ! 
Ye  bare  sucked  the  blood  of  Dentechland ; 
I  vill  sock  you  in  my  billowa  I" 

Thus,  with  sabre  sharp,  bo)4  Ulttckir, 

fa  Death's  dafk  books  thou  didy  wfipi  ^gg^  ( 

TbtQogb  the  surly  smoke  o)'  ba(tl% 

Like  a  war-god,  thou  did'st  smile  then  1 

Thus  'twaa  ftraght  by  German  people^ 
Not  by  bondmen,  not  by  priofee ; 
Qui,  (a  right  the  wrooga  of  ag«, 
Measure*  not  revenge  by  incbegi 


«  Bliubw,  K^libacb  !"  cry,  Q  1 
Thou  who  lay  in  soreet  trouble : 
Gird  thy  loins  with  manhood  doubly. 
And  thy  glory  shall  be  double. 

"  BUMieiv  )[at*baeh  l"  tbgnt,  ya  <icpa««% 
Where  the  goblet  gaily  glances, 
Till  our  siroi,  with  Hermann'*  choMs, 
Answer  from  the  hall  of  lancta. 


l)a«  been  allowed  to  profane  the  spot.  Some  pious  hand  hat  planttd  ronul  it  f  Aw  Poplan,  aD4  disp<j|od  vitMi;  ty 
drcle  tome  rude  benches  of  tnr^  where  the  wanderer  may  linger,  musing  on  thg  dSd.l  and  the  (atC  4f  •  ^^nkf^ 
chivalrous  monaich." — RvstELl's  Tour  in  Girmany,  i,  33.  <■  Some  years  ago  a  monumental  arch  waa  erccMd  ever 
this  sitone,  and  the  spot  laid  out  and  adorned  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  the  hero  who  Ml  there."— Dr  Eombst.  1 
•  Mambai.  FanwAnDt.— So  Bliicher  was  familiarly  called  by  the  soldiers^  for  leasona  tufficieotly  obvieas. 


RANDOM  THOUGHTS  AND  BEMIMI8CBNCB8. 


BY  <rHB  CORN.;.AW  BHYMBS. 


BiAom,— T«  have  Ihrod  in  an  ago  of  mighty  eventi, 
big  with  mightiest  consequences;  to  look  bat^  oif  tboi>s 
•vents,  and  forward  to  tlipse  oons^uenoef;  and,  widi- 
out  having  partaken  much  in  them  as  an  aetor,  to  find 
one's  self  a  portion  of  them  and  of  their  great  )iiatpfy, 
and  one's  life  a  running  commentary  on  the  proer^aa  of 
Bomo  of  the  greatest  questions  thai  ever  agit^te^  the 
pnblie  mind  ;  is  not  the  (rivilege  9f  everjrimii  of  tbtve- 
Boore,  and,  perh^is,  not  fnine. 
i   ;»  k  mv  abpot^fiKtjr^gs  ymnmam  I  ^nwrdM  whh 


my  firther,  heeaoae  he  denied  thai  one  BngM^man  e(xii 
thrash  five  Ftenotunen.  His  little  pr^aohiiig  patlwr 
(hi)  preaehed  for  love,  not  money,  and  belisvW  AM 
ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  his  fellow  mea  veoU 
bo  damned)  was  adorned  with  aquatint  piuito  of  Oliwr 
Cromwell,  Israel  Putnam,  John  Hipipden,  W|4  Cw|t 
Wasbingtoq,  and  t)ie  glorious  victorias  pf  Xitadiigtt* 
an4  Bunkor'a  Hil).  V»  good  man  (1m  wmi  aaltU 
Camnpnian,  and  harp  sriM)  did  net  fcil  to  tell  aaukat 
(oH  of  TiMMisa  those  irare.    Stil|,  I  ww  aknr  tQ  iMfien 
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tlwtffdidnotwiii.  Ob,  the  roMt  beef  of  Old  England  I 
uA  Wellington's  victory  of  Wateigno !  How  much 
mfr  we  are  tbait  our  iatbeis  I 

I  aqi  pty-eigbt  years  old,  and  have  been  fbrty-tbiee 
mn  a  scribbler.  Of  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  long 
lif^  scarcely  a  month  has  passed  in  which  I  did  ndt 
write  on  some  sulnect  or  other.  Yet  bow  paltry,  in 
tmlk  and  value,  is  tiie  amount  of  my  scribble  ;  a  small 
T^lnme,  destined  probably  to  be  soon  forgotten,  or  not 
qpened  once  in  half  a  Century-  Hen  no)v  call  me 
'!  Venerable  Bard,*'  confound  them  I  But  I  have  won 
tite  old  man's  privilege,  and  at  Ust  become  a  prattler. 
Why  did  I  write  so  much  ?  For  love — love  of  the  lovely ; 
l|ati«d  pf  oppression  being  only  another  name  fur  that 
■Mfiou.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not 
oiasatisfted  with  the  condition  of  society.  Without  ever 
envying  any  man  for  hb  wealth  or  power,  I  have  always 
vondered  why  the  strong  oppress  the  weak ;  and  I  have 
Mver  wanted  cause  to  blifsh  fos  my  speciea.  At  the 
ds«e  of  nearly  tbieeseore  years,  I  find  that  the  many, 
Vbo  ought  to  be  a  fate  unto  themselves,  are  miserable 
faceause  the  few  make  tbeip  ao.  Precious  word,  Be- 
grvsentation  I  when  wilt  then  be  a  thing  ? 

I  zsmember  tb«  days  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and 
I  hve  in  those  of  Peel — a  statesman  who  seems  to  have 
baen  born  to  tumble  down  stairs,  without  breaking  his 
neck.  His  father  got  rich  by  working  the  Steam-engine ; 
the  son  is  to  win  immortality  by  taking  up  spinster's 
stitebea  with  the  good  old  knitting-pins  of  our  grand- 
mothers. The  policy  which  be  advocates  will  be^ar 
his  heirs.  To  us,  be  died  before  he  was  bom.  His 
mind  i»  dwindled  by  the  intellectual  growth  around 
him ;  the  cruel  sunshine  in  which  he  lives,  covers  bim 
all  over  as  with  »  night-iqare.  Yet,  what  a  fuss  he 
qiakes !  and  what  a  fuss  is  made  about  bim,  by  other 
^iqstetsl  The  thought  of  him  always  brings  to  my 
i$inambranee  a  great  mau.  who,  about  forty  years  ago, 
if^gulacly  made  his  appearance  on  mariiet-days  in  my 

r've  town.  He  had  no  crest,  or  coat  of  arms,  like 
baronet,  but  he  Tore  a  tin  plate  in  front  of  his  bat, 
after  the  manner  of  aow-gelders,  as  he  strutted  among 
t)ie  fanners,  with  a  constant  jerk  right  and  left,  and  an 
el^gaat  batch-up  of  his  breeches,  proclaiming  to  the 
crowd  of  marketers,  "  The  most  noble  and  &roous  Rat- 
tatcber.  from  Poland !"  Yet,  this  personage  was  not  a 
■am  protender  to  rat-catching,  as  the  baronet  is  to 
iMtasnuiiisbip ;  he  could,  and  did  kill  vermin. 

The  darkest  year  of  my  life  was  the  year  1803 ;  for, 
is  that  year,  a  landed  annuitant,  named  Western,  (Oh, 
That  fnul  things  are  gibbets  and  pillories !)  laid  the 
fcpiMJation  of  the  present  food-monoply,  in  a  duty  of 
Ms.  3d.  per  quarter  on  imported  wheat.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  he  and  his  brethren  contrived  absolutely  to 
«aelu<i«  foreign  live  cattle  and  fresh  meat  from  the 
BiitiA  market.  Tim  man  is  now  a  lord.  He  is  called 
a  maa  ot  property.  He  lives  in  a  palace,  not  in  a 
workhouse.  No  tribunal  sends  him  to  the  treadmill ; 
and  hia  descendants  probably  will  sit  on  Orand  Juries, 
to  iind  true  bHU  against  his  victims  I 

I  have  lived  to  unlearn  a  great  and  prevailing  fcUaey, 
UtaH  in  this  conntry  the  interests  of  masters  and  woi£- 
mea  ar«  identical.  Nothing  can  be  more  &lse.  The 
4iieetooiiti»ry  must  be  true.  Why?  Because  in  coun- 
tfisa  vb#re  hun  restrict  food,  without  restricting  popu- 
btion,  profits  can  only  be  sustained  by  reducing  wages. 
9f  iung  then,  aa  our  Corn-Laws  continue,  strikes  and 
'tfi°"r.  with  a  very  efficient  demand  for  labour,  can 
jnin  enable  vorianen  here  to  obtain  as  high  wages  as 
•W  Qbitained  in  Switserland,  and  other  countries  where 
Qkh-Iawts  and  strikes  are  alike  unknown.  When  this 
fa  ^ndrratondi  (and  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  it 
apM  be,)  masters  and  workmen  will  combine  against 
^m  aoBiaaoii  enemy.  Then,  and  not  before,  the  un- 
Mtannl  laws,  which  place  thor  interests  in  opposition, 
wB  Imp  aepealed;  fbr  the  authors  of  those  laws,  like 
^PjMb  who  have  obtained  an  unjust  privilege,  itiibbonUy 
i»  undarttand  their  etm  eaie\  To  a  man,  they 
tin  the  Bight  Divine  of  land.  They  really  have 
ia  Biriiard  Qastlerand  Feargus  O'Connor.  It 
'  diair  setishness,  Utt  their  ignorance,  that  VMrti 


removing ;  and  nothing  short  of  our  onanimous  resist, 
ance  to  their  misrule,  can  startle  them  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

About  two  years  since,  I  was .  summoned  to  York, 
on  a  jury,  the  case  to  be  tried  being,  "  Widow  Somebody, 
tenant,  «.  Bafe  Cheeke,  landowner."  The  widow's 
husband,  on  his  deathbed,  (not  dreaming  that  she  would 
lose  the  farm,)  fallowed  about  eighty  acres  of  land ; 
but  immediately  after  his  death,  she  got  notice  to  quit, 
Cheeke  refusing  to  pay  for  the  fallow ;  so  she  sued  him 
fur  the  cost  of  it — about  i.'740.  A  special  jury  of  land- 
owners was  summoned  to  try  the  cause ;  but  fbr  some 
reason  or  other,  the  name  of  a  single  tradesman  appeared 
on  the  list. 

When  eleven  lapdownets  had  answered,  and  many 
other  landowners  had  been  called,  without  answering, 
the  man  who  called  the  names  boggled  at  mine,  but,  at 
last,  with  sweet  reluctant  delay,  syllabled  out — "  S-be- 
nezer  El-lot,  Sheffield  !"  Four  respectable  witnesses 
proved  the  plaintiff's  case ;  and,  as  eleven  of  the  jurors 
were  landowners,  the  defendant,  I  thonght,  if  bis  defence 
was  worth  a  straw,  might  have  trusted  it  with  the  jury  ; 
but  the  judge,  without  bearing  one  of  the  defendant's 
witnesses,  nonsuited  the  wretched  plaintiff.  On  a  pre.- 
vious  occasion,  I  bad  found  some  diSiculty  in  obtaining 
the  money,  (£1,)  which  is  allowed  towards  the  ex> 
penses  of  Special  jurors,  the  felk>w  who  held  it  insisting 
on  paying  only  one  half  of  it;  but,  on  the  ocoasiqn  to 
which  I  now  idlude,  the  jurors  (being  landowners)  had 
taken  care  to  be  paid  beforehand;  that  is  to  say,  the 
money  had  been  given  for  distribution  to  one  of  their 
number;  as  tough-looking  a  slave-driver  as  can  well  ba 
imagined.  A  steak  cut  out  of  the  teoderest  part  of  bim, 
I  suspect,  would  draw  the  teeth  of  the  stoutest  band- 
loom  weaver  now  in  a  state  of  vegetation.  His  eyes 
(they  had  the  genuine  landowner's  gunpowder  expres- 
sion) seemed  constantly  liable  to  go  off  at  half  cock  ;  and 
if  thou  wilt  suppose  that  his  brain  was  made  of  iron 
wire,  which  had  grown  through  the  skull  of  him,  and 
appeared  outside  in  the  shape  of  black  pig's  bristles, 
thou  wilt  have  some  idea  of  the  thatch  under  which  this 
savage  dwelt ;  but  it  would  require  a  Fielding  to  der 
scribe  the  frown  which  he  gave  me,  when  I  held  out 
my  hand  for  the  money.  *'  What,"  he  seemed  te  say 
to  himself,  "  shall  a  kmdatmer  do  an  act  of  mere  juetics 
to  one  of  bis  feeders  without  insulting  him  ?"  The  cash 
seemed  to  be  fastened  through  his  palm  to  the  black 
wire  in  his  heart  and  br^n  ;  but,  at  last,  with  a  sob,  or 
grunt,  or  growl,  be  paid  it ;  and  then,  he,  and  his  beg- 
garly brethren,  set  up  a  huge  horse  laugh.  I  whispered 
to  my  heart,  as  I  sneaked  out  of  Court,  with  my  Mend 
"  Gospel  Luke,"  a  respectable  attorney,  ?'  We  know 
what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be."  "  Who 
would  be  a  landowner's  tenant  at  will ;  or  that  tenant's 
sub-slave;  or  that  sub-slave's  son,  tried  in  the  landf 
owner's  parlour  for  killing  Ood's  bares ;  or  the  land- 
owner's younger  son,  if  unable  to  quarter  himself  on 
the  public  pnrse ;  or  the  landowner  himself,  beggared  if 
the  public  refuse  to  pay  the  interest  of  his  mortgage  ?'* 
Now  there  is  no  refusal  like — "  We  cannot  pay."  Oh, 
ye  widows  and  orphans  I 

Throughout  my  long  life,  I  have  only  met  with  one 
landowner,  and  never  with  a  landowner's  underling- 
no,  qot  even  a  land-valuer — who  did  not  talk  as  if  he 
thonght  he  had  a  right  to  trample  on  all  who  are  not 
landowners.  Forty  years  a^o,  gentlemen  farmen,  when 
flushed  with  the,  not  then  unusual,  grape,  delighted  to 
ride  over  towns-fblk  on  the  King's  bi^way.  Now,  the 
sons  of  iiuae  gentlemen  farmert  are  literally  daves,  viler 
than  the  Virgmian  negro ;  and  their  masters  ride  rough* 
shod  over  them  and  us.  O  triumphs  that  won  a  food- 
tax,  which  is  to  end  in  revolution  I  national  debts, 
then,  are  not  public  wealth  !  taxation  without  represent- 
ation is  not  liberty  !  and  inconvertible  one  pound  notes, 
depreciated  thirty  per  cent,  (aa  Tony  Lumpkin  found, 
when  he  went  tq  Paris  after  the  war,)  were  never  worth 
twenty  silver  shillings  each  I  My  poor  father  (the  rebel) 
was  right,  after  all  I  and  so  they  hunted  bim  out  ex 
society  for  his  honesty  and  wisdom. 
Some  months  ago— soon  after  the  ootton  priaees  (poor 
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devils!)  had  condescended  to  sec,  for  the  first  time, 
the  precipice  on  wliich  the  landowners'  monopoly-  has 
placed  their  fortunes — "  sae  &r  I  sprauchled  up  the  brae, 
I  dinnered  with  a"  merchant  My  fellow-guest  was  a 
gieeniah-coloared  young  barrister,  a  sprie  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, with  a  poetical  sloped  forehead,  like  a  lean-to 
toot;  and  he  talked  (Lord  help  us!)  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  British  senate  t  "  ir'  said  he — the 
Com- Laws  having  become  a  sabject  of  conversation — 
"  if  the  Corn-Laws  are  to  be  repealed,  an  act  must  be 
passed  to  compel  mortgagees  to  take  two-and-a-balf  in- 
ataad  of  five  per  cent,  mterest,  or  gentUmen  -mM  be 
mined." 

"Agreed,"  said  I,  "  provided  that  mortgagees,  when 
they  Iwcome  law-midiers,  shall  chai{;e  genuemen  ten  per 
cent,  interest  instead  of  five." 
.    "  That,"  said  he,  "  would  be  spoliation." 

*<Ah,"  I  replied,  "  Tat  is  an  honest  feUow,  bat  Tit 
it  a  rogoe ;  and  yet  Tit  for  Tat  is  fair." 

Landed  Idlers !  if  your  monopoly  has  already  cost 
the  industrious  more  than  all  the  land  is  worth,  and  if 
they  who  have  been  forced  to  pay  for  it  take  possession 
of  it,  what  sort  of  a  case  for  restitution  will  you  bring 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 

The  sayings  and  doings  in  Parliament,  during  the 
lato  debates  on  the  Corn-Laws,  have  not  raised  the  land- 
owners in  my  estimation.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  once 
■sked,  with  charming  simplicity,  "  What  must  be  the 
Mndition  of  that  country  where  the  Umd  is  stolen  V  so, 
one  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  asked,  "  What  was  to 
become  of  Property,  if  landowners  were  to  be  prevented 
by  the  Ballot  and  Free  Trade  from  paying  the  iatorest 
of  ^ir  mortgages  ?"  By  property,  then,  these  landed 
worthies  mean  the  right  to  bribe,  rob,  and  starve  others. 
The  most  applauded  of  their  nieeches  was  made  by 
Winchelsea's  son,  Maidstone,  who  declared — "  That, 
in  seeking  Free  Trade,  the  manufacturers  wanted  a 
■lice  from  the  landowners'  capital"  The  poor  ydnth  is 
not  aware,  that  if  the  landowners  cannot  live  without 
Corn-Laws,  they  katt  no  capital 

But  the  wisest  of  their  sayings  was  uttered  by  a  Duke 
Bichmond,*  who  said,  "  That  if  he  thought  the  Corn- 
Laws  would  be  repealed,  he  would  sell  his  land,  and 
emigrate."  Beautiful !  If  their  intention  were  to  sell 
their  land  and  emigrate,  we  could  understand  them ;  but 
it  will  be  with  their  heirs,  "  as  when  a  hungry  man 
dreameth,  and  behold  he  eateth,  but  he  awakeneth,  and 
his  soul  is  empty." 

Can  the  present  state  of  things  last  ?  Can  the  catas- 
trophe to  which  it  points  be  prevented  ?  "  Yes,"  say  the 
Chartists,  (and  let  our  oppressors  remember  that  Chart- 
iim  is  the  child  of  their  misrule,)  "  Yes,  Universal 
Snffirage  would  prevent  it."  But  can  the  Chartists 
obtain  universal  suffrage  ?  If  they  cannot,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  our  tyrants.  The  lords  and  squires  have 
become  Jacobins.  About  six  years  ago,  they  established, 
in  our  large  towns,  newspapers,  caJled  Radical,  the 
editors  of  which — men  with  loud  voices,  brazen  faces, 
and  big  bread-baskets — were  commanded  to  prevent  the 
People  from  seeing  the  Corn-Laws;  so  they  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  half-informed  multitude  the 
Klective  Franchise,  and,  not  in  their  newspapeni  only, 
but  at  public  meetings,  bade  them  demand  Universal 
SnflVage,  Annual  Parliaments,  Paid  Members,  and  the 
Ballot  Well,  and  do  not  the  People  tee  the  Corn- 
Laws  ?  They/ee2  them.  Have  the  Aristocracy,  then, 
suned  their  end  ?  Yes,  as  Sampson  gained  his,  when 
M  brought  the  temple  down.  Ignorant  that  true  opi- 
nions never  recede,  they  have  taught  millions  to  demand 
the  franchise,  whose  children  might  never  have  thought 

*  Six  months  after  the  date  of  this  article,  his  Oraee  of 
Hichmond  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Parliament,  "  That 
the  manufacturers  ought  not  to  forget  the  pronress  they 
have  made  under  the  jmteptioK  of  the  Corn  Laws."  How 
his  Oraee  would  gasp  and  stare  if  addressed  thus  by  a 
parasite  whom  he  had  l)een  forced  to  maintain — '•  Duke, 
iriiat  a  beggar  you  would  have  been  had  I  not  compelled 
you  to  keep  me !"  Yet  such  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words  addressed  to  his  fgedets  by  the  thankless  msolenoe 
U  this  titled  pauper.-^.  B, 


of  it    This  is  an  untoward  event,  both  for  the  aiisto* 
cracy  and  their  victims,  unless  the  former  mean  to  com- 
mit suicide.     Two  yean  ago,  I  did  not  venture  to  hope 
that,  in  my  time,   the  People  generally  would  even 
think  of  obtaining  the  franchise.     Now,  thank  God  and 
the  Tories !  they  resolutely  demand  it ;  but,  alas  I  while 
they  are  demanding  it,  our  trade  is  departing  to  other 
shores.     Are  you  aware.  Parson  Justice !   Uiat  youi 
food-monopoly  threatens  to  stop  the  steam-engineitself  ? 
You  may  put  down  by  force  the  mob  that  wiM  riot ;  but 
what  is  to  suppress  the  mob  that  nitut?    When,  in 
France,  the  spade  was  broken ;  when  the  hammer  waa 
silenced,  and  the  saw  palsied  ;  when  French  motben^ 
everywhere,   were  in   the   streets,    crying   "  Bread  I 
bread  1"  and  there  was  no  bread ;  when  woman  had 
changed  her  nature,  and  said  to  her  husband  "  Com* 
and  fight,"  instead  of  saying  "  Stay  at  home  !"  did 
Universal  Suffrage  prevent  the  horrors  (^  famine  7  No ! 
''  the  Constitution  would  not  march  1"*  bat  Anardiy 
and  Murder  marched  thioa(^  every  hamlet  and  ereijr 
city,  and  every  bne  and  street  of  every  bamlet  and  ciljr 
in  the  empire.     What,  then,  b  to  be  done  ?     The  mid- 
dle classes  could,  if  they  Were  wise,  prescribe  a  palliativa 
for  the  national  disorder ;  but  a  guard  of  arm^  house- 
holders supposes  certain  preliminaries.      Perhaps  the 
affrighted  anthon  of  a  great  poUtieal  blander  will  try  to 
retard  its  consequences  by  coercing  the  People.     Let 
them  beware  lest  their  force  be  wanted  everywhere,  and 
found  nowhere;  above  all,  let  them  beware  how  they 
compel  the  unanimous  masses  to  use  tactics  which  could 
not  fail  to  give  victory  to  the  greatest  number.     At  pre* 
sent,  they  are  safe ;  for  ihe  mere  working  men  of  £ng> 
land  and  Scotland  are  not  the  greatest  number.     But 
"the  affair  cries  haste!"  and,  I  think,  it  would  cost 
less  time  to  repeal  the  food-monopoly  than  to  educate 
and  enfranchize  the  millions,  and  leas  still  to  obtain  a 
separate  legislature  for  manufiuitures  and  trade.     It  ia 
quite  possible,  and  would  not  be  found  difficult,  for  the 
districts  of  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leicester^ 
Shefiield,   Leeds,  Manchester,    Liverpool,   Newcastle, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  to  form  a  second  Hanseatio 
League ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  paUoed  paupers,  exchange 
their  goods  for  foreign  food.     This  league  estshKshed, 
the  mortgagees  of  the  mmiopolists  would  be  glad  to  pay 
us,  towards  the   cost  of  thdr  food-tax,  say  forty  per 
cent,  for  the  privilege  of  selling  their  produce  in  onr 
markets.     And  to  ma,  or  something  like  it,  we  must 
come  at  last;  for  no  folly-peopled  coontiy  can  long 
maintain  its  indepmdence,  nnleas  it  untax  its  commer- 
cial capita],  labour,  and  skill     The  selfishness  of  the 
landownen  can  only  anticipate  an  event  ordained  of 
God.     If  it  were  not  just  that  land,  (God's  second  gift 
to  all,)  should,  when  usnrped  by  a  few,  pay  the  taxes 
of  all,  the  time  is  rapidly  approadiing  when,  in  thia 
country,  it  must  pay  them ;  and,  if  the  landownen  wiah 
to  postiMne  that  time,  they  will  immediately  abolish  the 
food-tax.     They  have  already  forced  thinking  men  to 
inquire  whether  the  State  ought  not  to  be  sole  land- 
owner ?  and  I  don't  like  such  inquiries ;  for  I  am  myself 
a  Undowner.     They  may,   if  they   please,  jeopardies 
their  own  lives,  and  the  possession  of  that  property  whidi 
they  still  call  theira ;  but  what  right  have  they  to  en- 
danger my  life  or  property?     I   have  done  nothing 
worthy  of  death  or  oonflsoUion;  and  my  property  ia 
of  my  own  earning—"  a  stake,  not  stolen  from  the  pob> 
lie  hedge,  but  pkuted  there."    Nor  are  their  chiMn* 
criminaL    Surely,  then,  if  nothing  but  confusioa  can 
come  of  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  whea 
such  barbarism  is  the  ruling  power ;  and  if  the  wide- 
spread demoralization,  which  threatens  to  break  die 
social  compact,  is  an  effect  of  that  ignorant  greediaew 
in  high  places  which  has  declared,  by  act  of  Paril^ 
ment,  "  that  Rascality  alone  shall  thrive,"  surdy  Utej, 
whose  possessions  cannot  be  hidden,  will  no  long«r  on- 
dennine  the  foundations  of  property,  but  haste  to  act 
wisely,  "  ere  their  ruin  come  as  one  that  tnvelledi,  and 
their  want  as  an  armed  man." 


*  See  Thomas  Carlyle'k  "  Histofy  of  the  Ftenoh 
Intion." 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  SOME  OF  OUR  LOCAL  RELIGIONS. 


BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT, 


Iir  nothing  does  freedom  of  opinion  shew  it-> 
•elf  more  strongly  in  England  than  in  the  great 
Tariety  of  its  sects.     Spite   of  our  great  and 
mighty  Chnrch  Establishment,  with  its  immense 
revenues,  maintained  to  teach  all  good  subjects 
the  right  way  to  heaven,  we,  pig-headed  Eng. 
lishmen,  persist  in  going  as  many  different  ways 
as  there  are  highroads  diverging  out  of  London, 
though  we  are  forced  to  pay  at  the  clerical  toll 
bare  in  the  shape  of  tithes  and  church-rates. 
Spite  of  all  our  learned  colleges,  richly  endowed 
to  make  efficient  guides  along  "  the  one  and  only 
true  road,"  no  guides  are  found  able  to  keep  us 
on  it.   We  admit — as  the  farmer  did  at  his  parish 
restry,  when  he  recommended  to  poll  the  church 
down  and  mend  the  roads  with  it,  because  nobody 
went  to  church,  and  everybody  went  along  the 
roads,  though  these  were  dreadfully  bad;  and, 
therefore,  the  church  would  then  be  rei^ly  of 
very  great  use  ;  and,  having  thus  mended  their 
ways,  to  set  up  the  parson  as  a  guide-post,  seeing 
that  he  had  long  disphiyed  all  the  qualifications 
of  a  guide-post,  continually  pointing  out  the  way, 
bat  not  moring  a  foot  himself — I  say,  we  admit 
that  the  clergy  are  good  guide-posts ;  yet  we 
persist  in  setting  up  all  sorts  of  unorthodox  posts 
and  stones  of  our  own.    Spite  of  all  the  learned 
■ad  grave  bishops,  elevated  to  the  House  of 
Peers ;  made  both  lords  spiritual  and  temporal — 
both  "Fathers  in  God"  and  lawgivers  in  the 
Upper  House;  appointed  to  watch  and  ward  over 
the  great  national  machine  of  religion  ;  we  set 
tbeir  counsels  and  their  power  at  defiance.    We 
nock  at  the  Church,  laugh  at  the  pitiful  faces  of 
ehurchwardeni,  when  asking  for  church-rates, 
and,  pointing  to  the  broken  windows,  and  rue- 
fid  dilapidations  of  their  ancient  fabric,  gfo  and 
erect  all  sorts  of  tabernacles  and  conventicles  for 
the  dissemination  of  all  sorts  of  heretical  doc- 
trines.   What  is  to  be  done  with  this  whim. 
steal  and  stiff-necked  nation  ?    If  this^eat  na- 
tional machinery  does  not  effect  its  purpose- 
does  not  do  its  work  nationally — why  is  it  not 
made  to  do  it  ?    If  it  is  created  and  enriched  to 
teach  us  Christianity,  and  we  will  not  be  taught 
bjr  it,  why  is  its  machinery  not  inspected,  and 
reconstructed  on    a  more  effective  principle? 
WTiy  are  not  new  and  sufficient  powers  added  ? 
Our  fathers  were — and  that  within  the  memory  of 
■aen— contented  to  convey  their  goods  from  town 
to  town  on  pack-horses.    Narrow  roads,  which 
hmrtly  admitted  a  string  of  these  beasts,  bur- 
dened with    the    needs    of   many   towns,   ran 
mtf  over  hill  and  dale,  and  often  were  found 
worn  deep  between  steep  banks  by  the  persever- 
^g  traffic  of  ages,  and  overhung  by  trees  which 
ftad  apontaneously  sprung  and  grown  over  them, 
wondering  them  cool  and   pleaiant.     But  the 
aro.  uuuz.^voi..  vu. 


affairs  of  our  worthy  anoettors  became  lenribly 
on  the  increase.  The  string  of  pack-horses,  slowly 
progressing  over  the  wolds  and  through  the 
forests,  were  found  not  equal  to  the  demands  of 
commercial  exchange  and  speed  ;  and  they  set 
their  wits  to  work,  and  lo  I  Fickford's  and 
Pettifor's  waggons,  and  others,  their  contem- 
poraries, appeared,  piled  up  in  ponderous  state- 
liness,  and  drawn  by  horses  in  bulk  next  to 
elephants.  For  their  convenience,  the  old  roads 
were  soon  deserted  as  too  narrow,  or  were  filled 
up  as  too  tlumbtroiuly  profound.  New  roads, 
of  an  airy  width,  were  laid  down,  and  M'Adam 
paved  them  with  his  magic  cubes.  But  this  was 
not  all.  Long  before  M'Adam  shewed  himself, 
with  his  necromantic  hammer  and  pebble-gauge 
in  his  hand,  and  coaches  came  galloping  after 
him  at  ten  miles  speed  per  hours  loaded  with 
eager  ^md  still  impatient  negotiants,  roads  of 
granite,  or  of  limestone,  however  smooth,  or 
however  wide,  or  however  covered  with  waggons, 
coaches,  mails,  horseman,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  carriages  of  pleasure,  travel,  andj)arade,  which 
now  appeared  on  them,  were  found  too  few  ;  and 
canals  were  out ;  locks— wonderful  things  in 
those  days — were  invented;  and  heavy  boats 
and  light  barges  hastened  to  convey  their 
freights  of  living  things,  and  things  for  the  liv- 
ing— market  goods  and  market  people — to  the 
places  where  they  were  wanted,  or  where  they 
wanted  to  be.  Well  done.  Englishmen  1  Things 
were  come  to  a  pretty  good  pass,  it  was  thought. 
People  said,  wondering,  to  one  another — If  our 
grandfathers  could  but  rise  from  their  graves 
and  see  all  this,  how  they  vmuld  stare. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  population  and 
the  needs  of  the  country  had  outgrown  even 
these  accommodations.  There  was  a  cry  for 
more  conveyance  and  more  speed.  Some  talked  of 
balloons,  some  of  velocipedes,  and  some  of  perpetual 
motion.  The  old  and  the  orthodox  said — "  Let 
well  be.  Things  move  fast  enough.  There  is  no 
rest,  no  repose,  no  steadiness  in  this  generation 
— all  is  hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  It  is  perfectly  dis- 
tracting !"  They  even  looked  back  to  the  old 
hollow  roads  and  strings  of  pack-horses  with 
affectionate  yearnings.  Nevertheless,  a  set  of 
pig-headed  fellows  were  busy  with  their  brains  ; 
and  began  to  utter  strange  speeches  about  the 
powers  of  steam.  It  was  a  thing  which  was  to 
work  our  mines  and  mills,  impell  our  ships,  and 
convey  us,  with  the  velocity  of  a  comet,  from 
one  place  to  another.  Old  men,  and  wise  men 
too,  laughed  at  the  folly  of  such  Quixotic 
vapourings ;  yet,  spite  of  their  langhttt,  there 
were  heard  great  hammerings,  and  filings,  and 
fizzings,  in  the  workshops  of  Watt  and  Bolton ; 
and  presently  tlutmightymoast«r«>-inAJi-KMaa« 
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— waa  Men  pulling  up  buckets  of  water  and  heaps 
of  ore  out  of  the  earth,  and  turning  a  thousand 
spindles  in  our  factoriest  It  baa  beoome  loeo* 
motive,  has  mounted  the  roads  and  the  ships 
prepared  for  it,  and  is  now  flying  f^om  town  to 
town,  and  country  to  country,  with  us  and  our 
concerns,  in  a  manner  so  wonderful,  that  we 
•haU  soon,  probably,  find  ourselves  past  wonder- 
ing at  anything.  Do  wo  not  ride  at  the  rata  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  grumble  at  Miofa  a 
mail's  pace  ;  step  over  to  America  in  tan  days, 
end  think  it  about  five  too  long ;  and  hear  news 
from  the  East  Indies  in  little  more  than  a 
month  ?  Well  done.  Englishmen  !  As  our  fathers 
said,  so  any  we— that  is  pretty  well  for  another 
iti 

But,  in  the  meantime,  how  la  tiie  machinery 
of  tha  Church  going  on  f  Are  we  getting  on  at 
the  aame  rate  there  f  Have  wa  introduced  any 
new  machinery  in  that  quarter  ?  Have  wa  any 
steam  there  ?  Have  the  old  clerical  coachmen 
quitted  the  dusty  roads,  and  mounted  their 
vehicles  with  all  their  passengers,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, on  the  rapid  ohemiiu  de/tr  f  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  Brother  State  baa  set  np  his  waggon  on 
acoonnt  of  more  business — nay,  he  has  even 
sported  a  olomsy  waggonish  sort  of  a  oetch,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  Dam«»d  it 
Rbfobm  Biu.  }  a  coach  Ingeniously  constructed, 
to  appear  moving  while  it  actually  standa  still ; 
its  wheels  spinning  round  with  a  sleepy  sort  of  a 
motion,  and  its  heavy  hcnraes  prancing,  though 
they  never  get  a  step  forwards ;  its  passengers 
getting  out  just  where  they  got  in,  with  the 
agreeable  fancy  In  their  heada  that  they  have  ae- 
tually  been  travelling,  though  they  cannot,  for 
their  lives,  tell  whither ;  but,  the  principle  of  the 
vehicle  being  to  make  them  all  vastly  pleased 
with  themselves,  they  are  continnally  getting 
Into  it  to  have  a  good  long  gossip,  and  then  come 
out  smiling  at  everybody,  and  wondering  that 
nol>ody  smiles  at  them.  Brother  Btate  has  made 
thit  advance,  though  he  hates  steam ;  and, 
when  an  engine  goes  fining  past,  he  stands  at 
his  horses'  head,  and  wonders  that  he  can  hold 
them — they  are  so  frightened ;  but  as  for  slater 
Church,  she  absolutely  sticks  to  the  old  narrov 
road  and  the  pack-horse  conveyance.  She  posi. 
tlvely  will  neither  take  the  waggon-step  nor  go 
to  any  town  but  what  she  has  gone  to  for  ages, 
unless  she  may  have  pack-horses  and  a  pack- 
horse  road.  Nay,  she  will  have  neither  new 
ways  nor  new  wares,  though  a  thousand  froah 
localities  have  sprung  np,  with  want*  of  many  a 
new  species  ;  and  so  she  sees  steam  and  coach 
going  before  her  to  the  large  towns,  and  all 
manner  of  licensed  hawkers  supplying  the  country 
and  the  obscure  places.  In  othor  words,  to  step 
out  of  our  allegory,  religitm  and  dissent  have 
become  very  much  acquainted,  and  education 
and  observation  go  on  making  converts,  while 
ministers  talk  of  reforming  the  Church,  and  tiie 
bishops  sit  np  aloft  watching  lest  they  AvalA  do 
It. 

To  the  sluggish  intraetibiUty  of  the  Church  we 
are  fatdtbted  for  a  wondofal  developement  of 


the  variety  of  English  character.  It  is  out  of 
this  that  our  host  of  sects  has  sprung,  and  that 
maa  and  womaa,  who  would  have  been  loiteren, 
have  become  active  and  influential,  and  some  of 
them  very  carious,  preachers.  The  Chuick  of 
England  looka  daggers  at  us  for  this,  and  says 
'—"  See  what  your  non-conformity  has  come  to; 
see  what  endless  sects  and  endless  dogmai 
have  grown  out  of  leaving  Churoh  ead  listai^ 
to  out-of-door  preaching;  see  what  nonseoM 
and  fallacies,  what  dreamers  and  fanatics,  dissent 
has  generated."  But  old  Mother  Church  pata 
forth  her  arm  from  l>eneath  her  aesrlet  chnk, 
and,  twitching  her  daughter  of  Engluid's  duntis, 
Bays—"  But  who  i>egan  it?" 

That  is  a  poser  to  Churdi  of  England ;  yet, 
for  ourselves,  we  thank  her  heartily  that  At  M 
begin  it.  Out  of  that  act  lias  apmng  the  in- 
calculable blessings  of  freedom  of  opinion,  sd< 
out  of  freedom  of  opinion,  freedom  civil  and  n&. 
gious— freedom  of  the  press  freedom  of  the 
hearth,  of  tha  heart,  and  of  tha  mind.  Trae, 
great  have  been  the  bickerings  and  contentioos 
that  have  accompanied  the  pn^reas  of  freedem ; 
but  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  evil  to  the 
good  ?  It  is  from  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  as  ameh 
as  tha  spirit  of  Godly  seal,  that  kaowlaige  has 
grown.  Had  we  been  all  of  one  mind,  all  of 
one  opinion  on  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
text,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  oeir  religious 
aeal  would  have  grown  very  tame,  and  the 
aetivity  of  our  nature  have  expeadad  itself  on 
other  olgecta  and  atudiae. 

But  our  present  purpose  k  not  to  edimlate 
the  innnense  good  which  haa  streamed  froai  reli- 
gious oontoaiion,  like  a  beaotifiil  river  frm  s 
troubled  aource,  but  to  trace  a  few  of  the  singa- 
lar  forms  whidi  dissent  has  assumed,  and  the 
singular  cbaractera  which  have  risen  np  In  edi 
eorners  of  this  eoontry— •the  apostlea  of  a  county, 
a  village,  or  a  field.    Chnreh  of  Biq^land  will 
smile  again  and  whisper  to  herself  ol-,  perhaps, 
to  her  mother,'  with  whom  she  haa  af  late  skewn 
wonderful   symptoms   of   reconoiliatian— ^  See 
there,  again,  the  ridiculens  fruits  of  aUcrwi^such 
latitude  of  preaching."     What,  tben>  if  many 
of  my  cabbages  are  inclined  to  run  to  flower  in- 
stead{of  to  heart,  shall  I  refuse  thereafter  aod 
for  ever  to  have  none  but  an  Establidted  cabbage?" 
Tha  varietiea  of  onr  reUgiens  seeta,  suid  tkeit 
sections,  are  certainly  very  numerona,  and  soaM 
•f  them  onr  readen  have  probably  never  kcari 
of;  but,  tken,  neither  Mother  Cfaar<^  nor  hw 
daughter  of  England  are  any  fireer  fk«m  them 
than  any  of  their  deecendants.    Every  one  knevs 
what  aecta  of  monks  and  Mars-~wbat  oeBflietii^ 
factions  and  awarming  heretiee  Mother  Chnrek 
haa  bean  plagued  with.     In  the  Chnreh  of  Eng- 
land, wa  have  the  High  Cirarch  and  Low  Ohnreh 
parties— what  may  be  called  the  aleep^  er  in- 
different   party— ^and  the    growing  Oxford  er 
Popish  party.    The  Independents,  we  keiiev^ 
are  too  independent  to  break  np  into  parties ; 
bat  ea^  congregation  is  a  chnrck.    TkeUai- 
tarians  have  five  or  six  ahades.    The  Baftists 
are  Peedo  and  Anabaptiats;  tke  li«tli«diala  are 
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Oatrinlstlo  or  Whitflel(llt«,  Old  or  Wedeyaa, 
Neir  or  Kilhamite,  Primitive  or  Ranterg,  War* 
resite,  BrTonite,  and  Tfawnite.  The  Quakers 
are  CMhodox,  Erangelioal,  and  Hiokrite ;  and 
then  there  are  Soutkcottiana,  Irringitca,  Swe- 
deaborgiang,  and  a  number  of  other  seete  of 
partial  prevalence  or  obocure  tenets.  These  are 
the  more  known  or  obriou*  secta ;  bnt  yon  can 
■earcaly  go  into  any  part  of  England  but  you 
find  a  sect  peculiar  to  It. 

I  have,  in  different  and  very  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  met  a  vorthy  old  man — a  wander- 
ing preacher— a  sort  of  self-constitnted,  self- 
tent,  solitary  missionary.  He  had  no  settled 
audience,  and  belonged  to  no  society ;  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  profound  piety,  and  of  the 
meet  Nathaniel-like  simplicity  of  mind.  On 
whatever  subject  any  one  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  he  invariably  led  the  discourse  to 
the  importance  of  religion.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised, and  even  startled,  on  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  immediately  in 
my  walks  to  meet  this  old  man.  When  I  ques> 
aioaed  him  as  to  his  object  there,  it  was  "  to  seek 
souls ;"  and,  as  to  his  source  of  support,  his  in- 
variable r^Iy  was,  that  he  "  lived  by  faith." 
I  obsnrved,  however,  that  his  faith  led  him  to 
good  house,  and  that  the  child-like  old  man 
had,  in  fact,  many  homes  in  the  mansions  of  the 
roUgiom  ridi  throaf^nt  the  kingdom,  where  h« 
was  held  in  esteem  and  roverenco  sneh  as,  no 
4o<riit,  followed  the  pr^hets  of  eld.  I  have 
beard  that  this  Israelite,  Indeed,  has  now  been 
dead  SMM  years. 

In  one  of  those  strolls  whieh  J  hare  always 
loved  to  take,  into  different  and  little-frequented 
parts  of  these  kingdoms,  I  also  fell  in  with  a 
vanarabla  old  man,  dressed  in  blade,  with  very 
wkite  hair,  and  of  a  mild,  somewhat  melancholy 
aad  intelligmit^  look.  It  was  a  beautiful  aeene, 
Ib  <a  wood,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river.  I 
aeeosted  the  dd  gentleman  with  a  remark  on 
the  ddightfolness  of  the  time  and  pkee ;  and 
li«  rapHod  to  my  observatliKi,  with  a  warmth  and 
in  a  teno  whleh  strongly  ^Eected  me.  I  soon 
faimd  that  be  waa  as  entiiasiastic  a  lever  of  na- 
tara  asmysdf;  that  he  had  seen  many  of  the 
ftiieat  portions  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  wandered 
through  them  with  Milton  or  Shakspeare,  Her- 
bert or  Quarles,  in  his  hand.  He  waa  one  of 
thaae  who,  readfaig  with  his  own  eyes  and  heart, 
•Bd  not  through  the  ^eatades  of  etitles,  had  not 
beeBtoofht  tadespise  the  lastold  poet;  nor  to  treat 
bia  ridi  though  qnaint  versifieation,  and  his  many 
aanly  and  noble  thoa^its,  as  the  oeac^ts  and 
Ajrmea  tt  a  poetaster.  His  reverence  for  the 
gvaat  aamas  of  oor  Iheratare,  and  the  jnst  ap- 
praeiatien  of  their  works,  won  np<m  me  greatly. 
1  iavHed  hia  to  continue  his  walk ;  and,  so  well 
waa  I  {deaaed  with  him,  ta  visit  me  at  my  rustic 
lad^maitt.  From  that  day,  for  seme  weeks,  we 
4mUy  walkad  togetiier.  I  more  and  more  eon> 
tmmple^t,  wiA  admiration  and  esteem,  the 
laewladfa,  the  ftsa  taste,  the  generens  senti- 
■santa^  the  ptofsand  leve  of  nature  which  seemed 
t»«Ulk«  wM*  Mog  of  that  <dd  maa.    Bat 


who  and  whence  was  he  f  He  said  not  a 
word  upon  that  subject,  and  I  did  not,  thera- 
fore,  feel  freedom  to  inquire.  He  might 
have  secret  griefs  which  snch  a  query  might 
awake.  I  respect  too  much  the  wounded 
heart  of  humanity  carelessly  to  probe  it ;  and 
especially  the  heui  of  a  solitary  being,yfrho,  in 
the  downward  stage  of  life,  may,  perchance,  be 
the  stripped  and  scathed  remnant  of  a  once  en- 
deared family.  He  stood  before  me  alone.  He 
entered  into  reminiscences,  but  they  were  re- 
miniscences connected  wltih  no  near  ties  ;  but 
had  such  ties  now  existed,  he  would,  in  4R>me 
hour  of  frank  enthusiasm,  have  said  so.  He  did 
not  say  it,  and  it  was,  therefore,  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  he  had  a  history  which  he  left  down 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  beyond  the  vision  of 
all  but  that  heart  itself.  And  yet,  whatever 
were  the  Inward  memories  of  this  venerable  old 
man,  there  was  a  buoyancy  and  youthAilness  of 
feeling  about  him  which  amply  manifested  that 
they  had  not  quenched  the  love  and  enjoyment 
of  life  in  him.  On  different  days  we  took,  dar- 
ing a  most  boBUtifnl  spring,  strolls  of  many  miles, 
into  distant  dales  and  villages,  and  on  the  wild 
brown  moors.  Now  we  sate  by  a  moorland 
stream,  talking  of  many  absorbing  things  in  the 
history  of  the  poetry  and  the  religion  of  our 
oonntry ;  and  I  could  jdainly  see  that  my  andent 
friend  had  in  him  the  spirit  of  an  old  Covenant- 
er ;  and  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  contest 
lietweett  the  church  of  kings  and  the  church  ol 
God,  he  would  have  gone  to  the  field  or  the  stake 
for  his  faith  as  triumphantly  as  any  martyr  of 
those  times.  Now  we  entered  a  village  ale-house, 
and  eat  our  simple  luncheoa ;  and  now  we  stood 
in  some  hamlet  lane,  or  by  its  mossy  well,  with 
a  group  of  childrM  sboat  us,  amongst  whom  not 
a  ohUd  appeared  more  ehUd-like  or  delighted 
than  the  old  man.  Nay,  as  we  came  back  from 
a  ifteen  at  twenty  milea^  stroll,  he  would  leap 
over  a  stile  with  the  activity  of  a  boy,  or  run  up 
to  a  wilding  bash,  covered  with  its  beautiful 
pink  bloom,  and,  breaking  off  a  branch,  hold  it 
up  in  admiration,  and  declare  that  it  appeared 
Inmost  sinful  fer  aa  old  man  like  him  to  enjoy 
himself  so  keenly.  I  know  not  when  I  more 
deeply  fdt  the  happiness  and  the  holiness  of 
existence,  the  wealth  of  intellect,  and  the  bleso- 
iag  at  en*  fendes,  sympathies,  and  affections,  than 
I  used  to  do  as  this  singular  stranger  sate  with 
me  on  the  turf  seat  at  the  vine-covered  end  of 
the  old  cottage,  which  then  made  my  temporary 
rendence,  on  the  swcne  evenings  of  that  season, 
over  oar  rustie  tea-table,  and  with  the  spicy 
breath  of  the  wall-flowers  of  that  little  garden 
breathing  around  us,  amd  held  earnest  conversa. 
tioBS  on  many  a  subject  of  inteUeetual  and  moral 
speculatien  which  then  deeply  interested  me. 
In  some  of  these  eveniag  hoora  hf,  at  length, 
gave  me  ^impseainto  his  past  existence.  Things 
more  strange  and  melancholy  than  I  could  ever 
have  sospaoted  bad  passed  over  him,  and  only 
the  more  teterested  me  in  him. 

Sneh  had  been  our  acquaintance  for  some 
■WBtlia,  whea^  afie  erealBg^  bappeniiig  ta  be  in 
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the  neighbouring  town,  and  passing  through  a 
densely-populated  pai^  of  it,  I  saw  a  number  of 
people  crowding  into  a  chapel.  With  my  usual 
curiosity  in  all  that  relates  to  the  life,  habits, 
and  opinions  of  the  mass  of  my  fellow.men,  I 
entered,  and  was  no  little  surprised  to  behold  my 
ancient  friend  in  the  pulpit.  As  I  believed  he 
had  not  observed  me  enter,  and  I  was  desirous 
to  hear  my  worthy  friend,  thus  most  unex- 
pectedly found  in  this  situation,  without  at. 
tracting  his  notice,  1  therefore  seated  myself 
in  the  shade  of  a  pillar,  and  awaited  the  ser- 
mon. My  surprise,  as  I  listened  to  it,  was 
excessive,  on  more  accounts  than  one.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  intense,  fervid,  and  picturesque 
blaze  of  eloquence  which  breathed  forth  from 
the  preacher,  seeming  to  light  up  the  whole 
place,  and  fill  it  with  an  unearthly  and  cloudy 
dre.  I  was  more  astonished  by  the  angularity 
and  wildness  of  the  sentiments  uttered.  I  looked 
again  and  again  at  the  rapt  and  extatic  preacher. 
His  frame  seemed  to  expand,  and  to  be  buoyed 
up,  by  his  glowing  enthusiasm,  above  the  very 
height  of  humanity.  His  hair,  white  as  snow, 
seemed  a  pale  glory  burning  round  his  head, 
and  his  countenance  warm  with  the  expression 
of  his  entranced  spirit,  was  molten  into  the 
visage  of  a  pleading  seraph,  who  saw  the  terrors 
of  the  Divinity  revealed  before  him,  and  felt 
only  that  they  for  whom  he  wrestled  were  around 
him.  They  hung  upon  that  awful  and  unearthly 
countenance,  with  an  intensity  which,  in  beings 
at  the  very  bar  of  eternal  judgment,  hanging  on 
the  advocacy  of  an  angel,  could  scarcely  have 
been  exceeded ;  and  when  he  ceased,  and  sat 
down,  a  sigh,  as  from  every  heart  at  once,  went 
through  the  place,  which  marked  the  fall  of 
their  rapt  imaginations  from  the  high  region 
whither  his  words  and  expressive  features  had 
raised  them,  to  the  dimness  and  reality  of  earth. 
I  could  scarce!;^  persuade  myself  that  this  was 
my  late  friend  6^  the  woods  and  fields,  and  of 
the  evening  discourse,  so  calm  and  dispassionate, 
over  our  little,  tea-table. 

I  escaped  cautiously  with  the  crowd,  and 
eagerly  interrogated  a  man  who  passed  out  near 
me  who  was  the  preacher.  He  looked  at  me 
with  an  air  of  surprise ;  but  seeing  me  a  stranger, 
he  said  he  thought  I  could  not  have  been  in 
those  parts  long,  or  I  should  have  known  Mr 
■  m  .  I  then  learned  that  my  venerable  ac- 
quaintance was  one  whose  name  was  known  far 
and  wide ;  known  for  the  strange  and  fascinating 
power  of  his  pulpit  eloquence,  and  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  religious  views.  The  singularity  of 
those  notions,  alone,  had  prevented  his  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  religious  orators  of  his 
time.  They  had  been  the  source  of  perpetual 
troubles  and  persecutions  to  him.  They  had 
estranged  from  him  the  most  zealous  of  his 
friends,  from  time  to  time ;  yet  they  were  such 
only  as  he  would  lay  down  at  the  threshold  of 
Divine  judgment ;  and  still,  wherever  he  went, 
although  they  were  a  root  of  bitterness  to  him 
in  private,  he  found  in  public  a  crowd  of  eager 
and  enthusiastic  hearers,  who  bung  on  his  words 


as  if  they  came  at  onee  warm  from  the  inner 
courts  of  heaven. 

The  sense  of  this  discovery,  and  of  the  whole 
strange  scene  of  the  last  evening,  hung  power- 
fully upon  me  through  the  following  day.  I  tat  on 
the  bench  of  my  cottage  window,  with  a  book  in 
my  hand,  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  my  thoughts 
continually  reverted  to  the  image  of  the  preacher 
in  the  midst  of  his  audience ;  when,  at  evening 
in  walked  the  old  man  with  his  usual  quiet 
smile,  and,  shaking  me  affectionately  by  the 
hand,  sat  down  in  a  wooden  chair  opposite  me. 
I  looked  again  and  again,  but  in  vain,  to  recog- 
nise the  floating  figure  and  exalted  countenance 
of  the  evening.  The  old  man  took  up  my  book, 
and  began  to  read.  A  sudden  impulse  seised 
me,  which  I  have  nfever  ceased  to  regret.  I  did 
not  wish  abruptly  to  tell  the  old  man  that  I  had 
seen  him  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  longed  to  discuss 
with  him  the  grounds  of  his  peculiar  views,  and 
said— 

"What  think  yon,  my  friend,  of  the  actual 
future  destiny  of  the f 

I  made  the  question  include  his  peouUar  doe- 
trine.  He  laid  down  the  volume  with  a  remark, 
able  quickness  of  action.  He  looked  at  me,  for 
a  moment,  with  a  look,  humbled  but  not  con- 
fused, such  as  I  had  never  seen  in  him  before, 
and   in  a  low  voice,  said — 

"  You  were  then  at  my  ehspel,  last  night  ?" 

"  I  was,"  I  replied. 

"  I  am  sorry — I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  rising,  with 
a  sigh.  "  It.  has  been  a  pleasant  tim«,  but  it  is 
ended.  Good-bye,  my  dear  young  friend,  and 
may  God  bless  jou." 

He  turned  silently  but  quickly  away. 

"Stop!"  I  cried,  "Stop!"  but  he  heard  or 
heeded  not.  I  ran  to  the  gate  to  lay  hold  on  him, 
and  assure  him  that  his  sentiments  would  not 
alter  my  regard  for  him,  but  I  observed  him  aU 
ready  hastening  down  the  lane  at  such  a  speed, 
that  I  judged  it  were  rude  and  useless  at  that 
moment  to  pursue.  I  went  down  that  day  to 
his  lodging,  to  assure  him  of  my  sentiments  to- 
wards him,  but  door  and  windows  were  closed, 
and  if  he  were  in,  he  would  not  hear  me.  Early 
next  morning,  a  little  ragged  boy  brought  me  • 
note,  saying,  a  gentleman  in  the  lane  had  gtvem 
it  to  him. 

It  simply  said — 

"  Dear  young  friend — Good-bye.  You  wonder 
at  my  abruptness ;  but  my  religion  has  idways 
been  fatal  to  my  friendship.  You  will  say  it 
would  not  with  you;  so  has  many  anoUienr 
assured  me ;  but  I  am  too  well  sohoolled  by- 
bitter  experience.  I  have  had  a  call  to  a 
distant  place.  No  one  knows  of  it,  and  I  tmnt 
the  name  to  none.  The  pleasure  of  your  society 
has  detained  me,  or  I  had  obeyed  tlie  call  a 
month  ago.    May  we  meet  in  heaven  ! — C.  Bl." 

He  was  actually  gone,  and  no  one  knew  whi- 
ther. Time  had  passed  over,  and  I  had  Imi^ 
imagined  this  strange  and  strangely  gifted  bein^ 
in  his  gprave,  when  in  a  wild  part  of  the  kingdoan, 
the  other  day,  I  acoidently  stumbled  upon  bi« 
retreat,  and  found  him  in  th«  pnl^t  with  th^ 
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•ame  rapt  aspect,  ottering  a:  harangne  as  excit- 
ing, and  Burronnded  by  an  aadieoce  as  eagerly 
devouring  Itis  words. 

I  faave  been  mncli  struck,  as  every  stranger 
■iiist  be,  wlio  traverses  that  singular  country, 
with  tbe  religions  people  of  ComwalL  John 
IVesley  laboured  long  and  zealously  amongst  its 
swarming,  and  then  half  wild,  population.  He 
was  very  rudely  treated  by  them  on  many  occa> 
sions  ;  bat,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
ascendency  over  them,  and  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianised a  vast  number  of  them.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  in  that  populous  county  of  mines  than 
the  still  abounding  number  of  Methodists. 
Where  there  is  no  church  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
Methodist  chapel ;  and  if  there  be  a  church,  there 
is  a  chapel  twice  as  big.  If  you  chance  to  be 
crossing  one  of  their  gray  moors  in  an  evening, 
amongst  the  cottages  so  numerously  scattered 
over  them,  you  are  continually  coming  to  one  in 
which  a  prayer  meeting  is  holding ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  pause  and  peep  in  at  the  little  window, 
and  see  tbe  hut  so  jammed  full  of  people,  that  it 
seems  ready  to  burst.  There  is  the  fire,  and  the 
old  dresser,  and  shelves,  with  its  rows  of  plates, 
shining  in  the  fire-light ;  and  all  the  rest  is  one 
mass  of  bowed  heads ;  while  some  one  of  the 
'group  is  pouring  forth  a  most  zsalous  supplica- 
tion, responded  to  by  exclamations  and  groans  as 
sealous.  On  most  occasions,  you  may  hear  Ian. 
guage,Bnd  metaphoricillustrations, which  nothing 
but  the  mother- wit  and  pure  growth  of  the  district 
and  people  could  give  birth  to. 

"  Brother,"  exclaimed  one  of  those  rude  miners, 
as  I  stopped  a  moment  in  passing  such  a  hut, 
"  Brother,  how  excellent  a  thing  is  prayer !  How 
often  have  we  kneeled  down  with  hearts  as  hard 
as  tbe  bricks  under  our  knees,  and  spirits  as  dry 
as  the  dust  in  the  chinks  between  them,  and 
presently  we  have  risen  up  half  way  in  the 
Lord!" 

I  was  lying,  one  Sunday,  on  the  top  of  an  old 
stone  waU  near  Boscastle,  protecting  myself  from 
the  aun,  partly  with  my  umbrella,  and  partly  by 
the  shade  of  a  small  tree^which,  by  a  rare  chance, 
happened  to  be  growing  on  that  treeless  coast — 
whan  two  young  men  passed  me,  and  gave  me  a 
pasaiig  salutation.  I  looked  at  them,  and  made 
myaelf  certain  that  they  were  Ranters,  or  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  as  they  are  called  in  the  mid- 
land counties.  They  had  on  blue  coats,  without 
eoUwrs,  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  having  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  Quaker  costume,  but  yet 
never  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Quaker  costume. 
Am  tbe  female  Methodist  dresses  much  like  a 
female  Friend,  yet,  by  a  knowing  eye,  can  never 
be  confounded  with  the  female  Friend — the  coL 
oara  and  material  of  her  dress,  as  well  as  some 
particular  cross-plaits  on  the  crown  of  the  bon- 
net,  betraying  the  diffarrace. 

IViahing  to  learn  something  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Primitive  Methodists  down  there,  I  quickly 
got  up  and  followed  them.  1  soon  found  that 
tbejr  were  Methodists,  and  going  to  preach  in 
two  villages  not  far  off;  but  when  I  asked  them 
if  thejr  «ere  Primitire  Methodists,  they  a^d<~ 


"  Primitive  Methodists,  znr;  what  are  Primi- 
tive Methodists  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ranters  I  mean — we  call  them  Ranters." 

"  Ranters,  zur  ;  what  are  Ranters  ?" 

"  What,  don't  you  know  what  Ranters  are  I" 

"No,  air." 

"  Then,  what  do  yon  call  yourselves  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  are  Bryanitea,  zur." 

"  And  what  are  Bryanites  ?  In  what  do  you 
differ  from  the  Wealeyan  Methodists?" 

"  Ob,  we  don't  differ  at  all,  zur ;  we  are  all 
one,  zur." 

"  Then,  why  do  you  differ  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr  Bryan  didn't  exactly  agree  with 
the  Conference,  and  so  he  left  the  old  connexion  ; 
and  so  we  followed  Mr  Bryan." 

A  little  farther  on,  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
people  pouring  out  of  a  chapel ;  and  I  stopped, 
and,  addressing  a  little  knot  of  them,  said— 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  Bryanites." 

"  No,  zur,  we  are  Thurnites." — (Thomites.) 

"  Oh,  and,  pray,  what  are  Thomites  i  In  what 
do  you  differ  from  the  Bryanites  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  don't  differ  at  all,  zur,  we  are  all  one, 
zur." 

Then  I  again  asked,  "  Why  do  you  differ?" 

"Ob,  Mr  Thurn  left  Mr  Bryan,  and  so  we 
followed  Mr  Thurn." 

"  Really  I  that  was  it !  I  suppose  you  read 
your  Bible." 

"  Yes,  zur ;  Oh  !  yea,  zur." 

"  Well,  there  is  one  text  which  I  wonder  you 
have  not  happened  to  meet  with." 

"What  is  that,  zur?" 

"  Why,  '  some  are  for  Paul,  and  some  Apollos, 
and  some  for  Cephas,  but  I  am  for  Jesus  Christ. 
You  seem  to  be  following  after  your  preachers 
and  not  after  principles." 

"  Oh,  very  good,  zur — aU  very  good,  zur." 

And  so  I  left  tliese  very  acquiescing  Thorn, 
ites,  wondering  what  John  Wesley  would  have 
made  of  them. 

If  the  fame  of  Brjanites  and  Thomites  has 
na^jt|Bcfaed  many  of  my  more  northern  readers, 
possibly  that  of  Mulockites  may.  Lord  Byron 
tells  us,  in  his  journal,  that  a  certain  Mr  Mulock 
had  called  on  him  at  Pisa,  and  "  endeavoured  to 
convert  him  to  some  new  kind  of  Christianity." 
This  Mr  Thomas  Mulock  is,  or  was,  a  gentleman 
of  good  family  and  education,  who  wrote  poetry 
of  no  mean  order^  and  had  lectured  on  English 
literature  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In 
Paris,  he  had  ventured  to  speak  so  plainly  his 
opinion  of  Bonaparte's  character  and  career,  that 
some  o£Scers  who  had  served  under  him,  sent  the 
lecturer  word,  that  if  he  repeated  such  senti- 
ments they  would  feel  obliged  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count. On  receiving  this  message,  be  again  re- 
peated the  lecture  verbatim,  read  die  letter,  and 
treated  it  as  a  threat  of  assassination.  The  man 
had  evidently  no  lack  of  nerve,  and,  had  his  reli- 
gious creed  been  as  passable  aa  it  was  boldly 
maintained,  his  "  new  kind  of  Chiiatianity" 
might  have  become  popular.  As  it  was,  he  at 
one  time  fixed  on  the  densely-populated  Stafford- 
shire Potteries  m  the  thpatre  of  his  <eligioiH 
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ctaptigB;  and  there  he,  for  a  aeeeon,  made  a 
great  noise.  We  were  told  mnoh  of  thii  extra- 
ordinary man,  and,  accordingly,  we  went  to  hear 
him.  The  scene  was  such  as  only  could  be  met 
with  in  England  or  America. 

The  place  of  worship  was  a  large  upper  room 
in  a  china  factory.  It  was  such  a  room  as  the 
people  of  that  district  can  only  have  a  funiliar 
idea  of— a  room  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  yards 
long,  ten  or  a  dosen  wide,  and  of  proportionate 
height.  Its  walls  were  bare  and  whitewashed. 
In  this  great  naked  room,  about  half  way  from 
each  end,  and  near  the  wall^  between  two  win- 
dows, stood  the  apostle  of  this  "  new  kind  of 
Christianity,"  at  what  served  him  at  once  for 
reading-desk  and  book-case.  This  was  no  other 
than  a  three-legged,  round,  deal  table,  such  as 
you  eee  in  common  public  houses ;  and  upon  this 
a  large  deal  box,  with  a  bit  of  green  baize  laid 
on  it.  '  In  this  box  was  kept  his  hymn-book  and 
his  candles.  About  twenty  people  formed  his 
andtenoe,  ten  at  least  of  whom  were  ladies  of 
known  wealth  and  of  elegant  appearance;  the 
rest  were  potters  in  their  working  clothes,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  This  curious  congre* 
gation  were  seated  on  benches,  made  of  planks, 
'  supported  on  piles  of  bricks ;  and  the  chande- 
liers, which  lighted  the  room,  were  of  an  equally 
original  and  ornate  description.  They  consisted 
of  two  laths  each,  nailed  crosswise,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  by  a  piece  of  string,  and  having 
three  nails  driven  in  near  each  end  of  the  laths, 
to  form  sockets  for  the  candles.  In  the  midst  of 
this  great  room,  thus  singularly  furnished,  stood 
Thomas  Mulock,  at  his  unique  reading-desk.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  gentlemanly  and  even  hand- 
eome  person,  of  about  the  middle  size  ;  he  was 
clad  in  a  blue  dress-coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  a 
buff  kerseymere  waistcoat,  whioh  at  that  period 
was  much  worn,  and  white  trousers;  bis  linen 
was  beautifully  fine  and  clean,  his  hands  adorned 
with  rings,  and  delicately  formed;  and,  alto.: 
gether,  he  irrssistably  reminded  you  of  Coleridge, 
when  he  also  preached  in  a  similsr  costume, 
that  he  "  might  not  have  a  rag  of  the  woman  of 
Babylon  on  him." 

The  discourse  of  Mr  Mulock  was  a  most  ram- 
bling harangue  of  the  rankest  Antinomianiam. 
He  plainly  informed  you  he  was  the  man,  and 
that  wisdom  would  die  with  him.  According  to 
him,  all  the  world  was  lying  in  wickedness,  and 
Thomas  Mulock  alone  was  called  out  of  his  sins : 
all  the  world  was  lying  in  ignorance,  and  light 
from  heaven  had  fallen  only  on  his  head.  Yon 
were  led  almost  to  believe  that,  since  the  daya  of 
the  apostles,  nobody  had  ever  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  faith  till  it  was  revealed  to  Thomas  Mulock. 
It  was  certain  that  nobody,  at  that  time,  knew' 
what  real  Christianity  was  but  himself.  He  as- 
Bured  as  that  all  the  preachers — the  Christian 
world  (so  called)  all  over — were  preaching  what 
they  did  not  understand ;  and  all  the  missionaries, 
to  every  region  of  the  globe,  were  running  before 
they  were  sent,  and  on  a  business  which  they 
knew  nothing  about.  The  only  honest  man  that 
he  heard  preach  was  the  clergyman  of  Stoke- 


where  he  was  then  preadung,  who  faniMly  mn* 
fessed  that  "  he  knew  not  God." 

Mr  Mulock  did  not  inform  us  why  Christianity, 
after  having  once  been  delivered  to  the  saints,  was 
again  made  a  sealed  and  unintelligible  book  for  ■• 
many  ages  until  the  ooming  of  tbia  blue-coated 
prophet;  and  why  he  alone  who  could  oomprehead 
its  mysteries  was  thue  to  be  found  preaohing  to 
about  a  score  persons,  whilst  so  many  igaorant 
pretendere  were  running  to  and  bo  on  the  earth, 
and  deluding  so  many  millioDa  with  false  intelli. 
genoe ;  but  he  was  exceedingly  personal  in  hia 
remarks  on  the  steward  of  some  nobleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  he  had  offered  "hia  new 
kind  of  Christianity,"  and  who  had  proved  aa  in^ 
tractable  as  Lord  Byron. 

MHien  he  had  concluded  hia  discourse,  a  work- 
ing potter,  a  very  tall  man,  in  his  long  white 
apron,  knelt  down,  and  prayed  that  our  hearts 
might  be  changed ;  that  our  old  hearts  might  ht) 
taken  away,  and  new  hearts  given  us.  But  the 
poor  fellow,  notwithstanding  he  liad  been  in  his 
prayer  full  of  thankfulness  to  Ciod  that  such  a 
"  burning  and  sliining  light"  as  Thcwus  Mu- 
lock had  been  sent  amongst  them,  had  no  sooner 
resumed  his  seat,  than  up  got  "  die  hnming  and 
shining  light,"  and  gave  the  poor  man  a  most 
severe  castigation  "  with  the  rod  of  his  montli." 
He  expressed  his  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the 
blindness  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the 
stupidity  of  the  human  heart.  He  declared  that 
never  was  there  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
utter  uselessness  of  preaching ;  and  that  all  ex- 
ertions were  vain  till  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
send  his  grace  into  the  soul ;  for  here  had  he 
been,  for  a  long  period,  teaching  and  explaining 
the  real  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
now  he  had  heard  a  prayer  put  up  that  our  hearts 
might  be  changed.  Had  he  not  told  them  a 
hundred  times  that  our  hearts  never  eould  be 
changed ;  that  our  old  hearts  never  could  be 
taken  away.  A  new  heart  might  be  given  as, 
but  the  old  heart,  the  old  Adam's  heart,  would 
still  remain  within  us,  and  be  perpetually  en- 
deavouring to  corrupt  the  new  heart."  The 
poor  potter  looked  down  in  humiliation  at  this 
reproof,  and  the  ladies  wept  bitter  tears  over 
such  an  awful  instance  of  human  obfuscation  of 
mind. 

Mr  Muloek,  we  believe,  grew  to  be  greatly 
admired  in  that  neighbourhood.  Married  richly 
—probably  to  one  of  the  weeping  ladies ;  had  a 
handsome  chapel  built  for  htm :  bat  we  have 
since  heard  something  of  his  acquiring  a  number 
of  disciples  at  Oxford,  and  of  a  riot  there,  occa- 
sioned by  him  or  his  disdples  preaching  up  a  ccaa- 
monality  ef  wives,  or  some  such  nonsense ;  of 
their  being  pursued  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  some  of  them  in  danger  of  their  lives,  &<Ha 
being  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  the  river. 
We  have  also  heard  a  rumour  ef  tliis  teacher  of 
a  "  new  kind  of  Christianity"  becoming  an  inmate 
of  one  of  those  strongholds— those  asylums  fsor 
genius  of  the  wild  sohool — towards  which  his 
character  of  mind,  we  thought,  pretty  plainly- 
pointed,  when  we  heard  Urn. 
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6emo  yean  ago,  I  had  an  old  man  in  my  em- 
jiloy  -who  waa  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  pictur- 
eaqie  both  in  mind  imd  person.  He  was  tall, 
lean,  and  bony.  He  had  been,  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  a  Quaker ;  and,  to'  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  wore  the  Quaker  costume  in  its  most 
ptrfeet  primevality — ^his  broad  hat,  half  cock 
ind  half  sloueh ;  his  drab  coat,  of  an  ample 
length  and  breadth  of  skirts ;  his  drab  waistcoat, 
with  iaps  of  such  liberal  dimensions,  that  they 
iforded  room  for  poeketa  as  large  as  those  in 
most  men's  coats ;  his  drab  breeohes,  fastened  at 
>  the  knees  with  bnckles ;  his  neat  gray  worsted 
stockings ;  and  capacious  dioes,  clasped  with 
large  steel  buckles.  At  one  time,  he  had  been 
baker  at  Ackworth  School ;  at  another,  ooach- 
!  man  to  a  very  quaint  and  eccentric  Friend ; 
and,  in  the  eonrse  of  his  life,  he  had  picked  up 
a  good  many  shrewd  notions,  and  racy  phrases 
«f  his  own.  He  was  noted  amongst  his  acquaint- 
aoce  for  a  man  of  a  "  large  religious  experience." 
1  once  casually  overheard  him  conversing  with 
s  youth,  who  seemed,  from'  his  remarks,  to  be  a 
little  sceptical,  or  who  was  desirous  to  call  the 
old  fellow  out  on  his  favourite  topics, 

"William,"  said  he,  "  don't  yon  think  it  ia  all 
oar  overweening  conceit  that  makea  us  fancy 
there  is  to  be  an  etmiity  for  us." 

"No;"  replied  WilliMn,  "it  is  our  stupidity 
that  nukes  us  doubt  it.  We  are  poor  creatures, 
£dw8rd,  we  are  poor  creatures ;  we  cannot  open 
our  hearts  wide  enough  to  oomprehend  God's 
geodaess,  and  so  we  libel  it.  Put  me  this  g^eat 
jag  into  that  tea  cap." 

•'  Yes,"  aaid  Edward,  "  do  that  yourself,  Wil- 
liam ;  it's  past  my  skill." 

"  Well,  thai,  put  me  the  sky  into  the  crown 
efmyhat." 

"  Ah,"  said  Edward,  laughing,  "that's  rather 
better.  Yours  ia  no  tri£e  of  a  hat,  William, 
certainly;  but  it  won't  hold  the  dcy->-that'8 
rather  Iwroader  than  your  brims." 

"Than,"  replied  William,  "  bow  is  such  a 
little  head  aa  diine  to  Kold  the  idea  of  the  love 
of  God  towards  his  creatures,  which,  like  God 
Uaiaalf,  the  heavens  of  heavens  cannot  contain  ?" 
"But/*  aaid  Edward,  "what  kind  of  a  thing 
i»  jve  sappose  a  spirit  is  ?  Do  yon  imagine  it 
a  blue  th'""'"**  thing  like  a  mist,  or  a  smoke, 
that  we  could  see  through  f  What  shall  we  be 
Ifto,  thiak  yon,  WUUam  i" 

"  Like  1  Why,  I  tell  thee,  ihe  tpiril  i»  the 
rtal  Men/  We  shall  be  Uke  what  we  are. 
What  tboa  sesst  is  only  the  shell,  the  husk  of 
th*  naa — the  spirit  is  the  real  man." 

"Wbaft!"  exclaimed  the  captious  youngster, 
"  do  jmm.  expect  to  rise,  Williain,  with  your 
Qsakar  eeat  and  hat  en ;  with  yonr  eough,  rheu- 
■•tiaaB,  mthnm,  and  all?" 

<<  Na,  BO !  thank  God !  no  asthma.  I  expect 
ddigfctfid  hreething  on  the  heavenly  plains; 
hat  I  cautoi  drive  it  into  thee,  that  all  these 
^■j«  are  aa  much  mere  husk  as  my  old  coat. 
T^  sfixit  ia  the  actual  man  ;  and,  when  I  rise, 
]  ggoat  «POM  looking  jost  as  I  do  now,"  said  the 
fcfM  ^ffA    man,    xamag  himself  up  to  his  AiU 


height,  and  clapping  his  hands  down  the  sides  of 
his  thighs,  as  a  soldier  at  the  word  "  attention !" 
"  only  rather  younger,  and  a  little  handsomer." 
,  Here  ended  this  phyohological  dialogue ;  for 
the  young  man  burst  out  a-laughing  at  William's 
grotesquely  solemn  image,  and  apparently  very 
much  tickled  with  his  -counting  upon  htiag 
"  rather  younger,  and  a  little  handsomer,"  ran 
off  saying,  "  Well,  that's  a  good  un,  however  I" 
What  was  my  surprise,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
having  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
Swedenborglans,  or  New  Jerusalemers,  on 
going,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  into  their  place— 
a  curious  little  chapel,  in  a  very  intricate  mass 
of  buildings — to  behold  my  old  man,  William, 
sitting  in  the  pulpit  with  his  hat  on,  as  a  public 
Friend  sits  in  the  gallery  of  his  own  meeting. 
I  never  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  William 
went  anywhere  but  to  the  Friends'  meetings, 
much  less  that  he  was  a  preacher.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  long  been  a  Swedenborgian, 
and  a  preacher  amongst  them  too ;  and  this  on 
the  moat  amusing  plea,  that  Friends  and  Swedsa* 
borgisns  were  all  alike  in  doctrine  !  Friends, 
who  put  down  all  "  high  and  airy  notions,"  who 
put  human  reason  and  all  imagination  under  their 
feet,  and  who,  on  sitting  down  to  worship  in 
their  meetings,  feel  bound  to  drive  all  their  own 
thoughts  out  of  their  minds  with  the  whip  of 
sharpest  abstraction— >sugar  bogheads,  bales  of 
cotton,  bill-broking,  banking,  stock-jobbing,  or 
whatever  else  of  profitable  and  seductive  reign 
over  them  all  the  rest  of  the  week  ;  and  the  foL 
lowers  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  believed  in, 
and  taught  the  practicability  of  walking  out  of 
the  body  by  the  power  of  faith,  at  will  ;*  who 
entered,  at  pleasure,  that  wide  region  which  lies 
between  human  life  and  heaven,  where  spirits, 
good  and  bad,  await  their  final  doom ;  who  saw 
the  processions  of  souls  who  had  jati  left  the 
body,  marching  along  this  spiritual  lanl,  actually 
uneonscious  that  they  had  passed  through  death 
and  cast  off  the  fleah,  till  they  arrived  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  highway,  and  found  a  river,or  amarsh, 
which  flesh  could  not  pass  without  sinking,  but 
over  which  they  were  impelled  to  their  own  amase- 
ment,and  then  became  conscious  that  they  were  no 
longer  in  the  body.  Whether  William's  asthma 
and  "  the  expectation  of  delightful  breathing," 
when  walking  forth  out  of  the  body  had  led  him 
to  join  the  Swedenborglans,  I  know  not ;  but  he 
most  summarily,  on  my  afterwards  inquiring, 
explained  the  identity  of  this  fanciful  theory 
and  Quakerism,  by  saying — "  Why,  thou  sees, 
boUi  Geoi^e  Fox  and  Baron  Swedenborg  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  ex. 
erdsigg  the  powers  of  the  spirit  through  faith, 
and  that  all  short  of  that  is  nothing  but  swine's 
husks  and  beggarly  elementa."  William,  I 
found,  had  so  much  influence  amongst  them,  that 
they  permitted  him  to  retain  his  own  particular 
customs ;  he  sat,  in  meAing,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
refused  to  give  out  hymns ;  and  a  most  ludicrous 
medley  of  Quakerifm  and  New  Jerusalemism  be 

■    ■—        ■■—        ■        ■    ..    .—  ..     I  ■■  M....     -■■      ■  —        .1         ■■■      M Ill      —   ■    — I 
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was.  On  this  occasion  I  was  ezoeedingly  di- 
verted to  see  how  he  contrived  to  get  over  the 
Quaker  objection  to  taking  a  text  for  his  sermon. 
On  opening  his  Bible,  he  cried  out — "  Here 
goes  for  the  starting-place,  being  the  18th  chap- 
ter, and  Sd  verse  of  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  whether  in  the  body  I  can- 
not tell/or  whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell ; 
God  knoweth;  suck  an  one  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven." 

The  last  of  the  local  sects  which  I  shall  notice 
here,  is  the  sect  of  the  Roeites.  Calverton,  a 
retired  village  in  Nottinghamshire,  has  had  the 
distinction  of  producingtwomen  whose  nam eahave 
travelled  beyond  its  own  boundaries.  Lee,  a 
gentleman  who,  having  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
young  woman  who  maintained  herself  by  knit- 
ting fine  stockings,  and  been  refused  by  her, 
vowed  he  would  invent  a  machine  which  should 
spoil  her  trade  for  ever,  and  thereupon  never 
ceased  besting  his  brain  till  he  had  produced 
the  stocking.frame,  and  given  birth  to  the 
staple  trade  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leices- 
ter; and  John  Roe,  a  cottager,  who  made 
himself  the  apostle  of  a  new  sect  which,  how. 
ever,  never  spread  beyond  his  own  village,  yet, 
we  believe,  continues  to  exist  there. 

John  Roe  was  disgusted  with  the  Churdi  of 
England,  and,  looking  about  him  for  some  reli- 
gion to  which  to  join  himself,  he  spied  out  the 
Quakers.  He  greatly  admired  all  those  of  their 
customs  which  asserted  a  freedom  from  the 
dominancy  of  the  State  religion,  but  he  did  not 
see  the-  reasonableness  of  other  practices.  He 
therefore  set  about  to  form  a  new  sect,  to  be 
styled  the  Reformed  Quakers.  John  and  his 
disciples  resolved  to  marry  and  bury  amongst 
themselves  as  the  Quakers  did,  but  they  soon 
found  that  they  wanted  the  legal  authority 
whidi  the  Quakers  had  obtained  long  before. 
The  parish  authorities  required  them  to  give 
security  that  their  children  should  not  become 
chargeable,  but  they  refused  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  asserting  that  they  only  did  as  the 
Quakers  did,  and,  like  them,  would  suffer  any. 
thing  the  magistrates  might  please  to  inflict, 
rather  than  implicate  one  atom  of  religious 
liberty.  The  consequence  was,  that  John  and 
the  chief  members  of  his  church  soon  found 
themselves  in  Nottingham  jail.  There  they  con- 
tinned  some  years,  maintaining  their  testimony, 
as  George  Fox  would  have  called  it,  as  stub- 
bornly as  he  could  have  done.  Eventually  they 
wore  out  the  patience  of  the  magistrates,  who 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  as  well  as  they 
could.  They  were  therefore  informed  that  the 
prison  doors  were  open,  and  that  they  might  walk 
out  at  their  pleasure.  But  no ;  like  Paul  and 
SUaa  of  old,  they  said  the  magistrates  have  put 
ns  in  here  and  they  shall  come  and  fetch  ns  out. 
John  and  his  fellew-martyrs  triumphed.  The 
magistrates  were  fain  to  go  and  make  themselves 
very  agreeable,  and  request  the  holy  apostles 
of  freedom  of  religion  and  matrimony,  moat 
politely  to  do  them  the  fiavonr  to  adjonm  from  | 


those  walls  which  they  had  so  long  henonred  vitli 
their  presence,  to  their  own  dwellings,  and  their, 
desiring  Friends  at  Calverton,  which  very  drii 
request  John  and  his  brethren  were  pleased  tg 
grant,  and  issued  forth  with  due  dignity  ezaetlf 
at  noonday. 

Having  read  this  account  in  "  Cough's  Hit. 
tory  of  the  Quakers,"  or  "Walker's  Geography," 
or  some  such  book,  many  years  afterwards,  ud 
learning  that  John  Roe  was  still  living,  and 
illuminating  Calverton  with  his  doetr^  I 
walked  over  there  one  Sunday,  and  inqiired  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Roeites. 

"  Roeites  ?  Roeites  f"  said  a  young  farmer, 
"Ob,  I  know  who  you  mean.  Yon  mean  tke 
De/ormed  Quakers.  I'll  go  with  you  to  the 
chapel." 

To  the  chapel  we  went,  and  if  John's  disciples 
could  be  said  to  resemble  Quakers  at  all,  the 
young  man's  designatory  epithet  was  net  aa  inapt 
one.  The  scene  here  was  such  an  one  as  tboss 
who  have  not  peeped  a  little  into  the  Nooks  of 
the  World,  oould  not  imagine  to  exist  in  Sag- 
land. 

The  chapel  was  a  barn,  standing  in  a  rtry  re- 
tired comer,  amongst  the  village  orchards,  and 
half-hidden  by  their  trees.    The  holes  and  slits 
in  the  walls,  which  are  left  in  bams  to  adnit  air, 
had  been  built  up,  and  doors  and  windows  intni- 
duced.   Within,  it  had  all  the  attributes  of  a  very 
plain  chapel — its  loft,  its  pulpit,  and  its  seats  ; 
not  the  least  resemblance,  however,  to  a  Friends' 
meeting-house.    My  guide  conducted  me  to  tke 
loft,  where  I  could  see  the  whole  congregation, 
and  exactly  opposite  to  Jolin  Roe's  pulpit.     The 
congregation  consisted  of  about  thirty  people  ; 
but  John  Roe  was  not  yet  arrived.  My  friend,  the 
young  farmer,  having  seen  me  seated,  laid  Uahead 
very  deliberately  on  the  front  of  the  loft,  and 
began,  in  a  short  period,  to  give  evidence  that 
he   was   fast    asleep,    by   a    most    nneqaivocal 
snore.    I  shook  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
where  he  was.    He  said — "  Tes,  I  have  been 
here  before  ;"  and  so  laid  down  his  head  and  re- 
sumed his  doze.     It  was  a  sultry  day  in  July, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  eeemed 
similarly  disposed.    Presently   a  lond    p«al   of 
thunder,  and  the  dashing  of  some  large  drops  of 
rain  on  the  windows  seemed  to  arouse  them  all, 
and  just  then  in  walked  John  Roe  and  his  wife. 
I   would  give   something  now  for  a  sketch  of 
them  at  that  instant ;  for  two  such  fkictaresqoe 
objects,  to  a  certainty,  are  not  now  to  be 
with.    John  was  a  rather  small  man,  with  « 
venerable  aspect.    He  oould   not  be  lesa 
eighty  years  of  age.     His  hairl  was    long,   as 
white  as  snow,  and  combed,  in  flowinf^  Iscks,  <m 
his  shoulders.    He  waa  dad  in  the  old-£aahianed 
garb,  which,  no  doubt,  even  in 'that  ^Wdwi  vil- 
lage, was  old-fashioned  when  he  waa  «  Imij  tke 
most  conspicuous  part  of  which  was  his  dxab- 
ooat,  cut  with  a  broad  square  collar,  and  with 
very  long  and  ample  skirts,  and  adorned  with 
plated  buttons  of  the  size  of  dollars.      His  wife 
was  a  tall  woman,  apparently  not  more  than  aixty, 
and  must  have  been  a  fipe  women  too  in  berl 
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jtf.    Slie  lutd  a  mob  cap,  and  a  bkok  silk  g^psy 
kimat,   with   the  erown  not    more  than   two 
indiea  deep,  secured  on  the  top  of  her  head. 
Her  high,  and  weU-fitting  stays,  while  they  gave 
ker  a  remarkably  long  and  taper  waist,  stood  up 
hi^h  above  her   bosom  :  and  her  gown   was  a 
(hinU  of  a  large  flowing  pattern,   each  side 
<niwn  np   through   the    pocket-holes    that  it 
Bught  net    dangle    in   the  wet   of  the    thnn- 
4er.sbower,   or,   perhaps,   to  shew,   as  it   did, 
a  bearily  qnilted  black  silk  petticoat,     filack 
•toekings,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  large  buckles, 
MBplcted   her   costume.     John  Roe  advanced 
ib»ly  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel  floor,  and 
looked  round  on  his  people  with  an  air  of  as 
■Bch  dignity  and  self-complacency,  as  that  with 
which  the  most  popular  preacher  could  survey 
tfce  meet   crowded  and   splendid   assembly,  or 
•s  that  with  which  an  archbishop  could  look  on 
a  titled  crowd  assembled  to  hear  him  in  West- 
■ineter  Abbey.      While  he  made  this  dignified 
j       dmmspection,  his  wife,  with  as  much  evident 
pride,  shook  the  thunder  drops  from  the  skirts 
I       of  his  coat,  wiped  them  from  his  shoulders  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  then  John  ascended  into 
the  pulpit.    There  was  now  a  great  bustle,  with 
the  production  of  hymn-books.     A  man  with  a 
pitch-pipe  gave  out  the  hymn,  and  blew  a  note 
load  enough  to  awake  all  sleepers,  and  we  had 
vocal  muaie  "eon  fueeo"  enough.    Then  some 
one  below  gave  us  a  prayer  and  another  hymn  ; 
and  Jehn  opened  his  big  Bible  and  began,  not 
a  seitnon,  but  a  sort  of  running  commentary, 
ss  the  Transfiguration.    But  if  the  commentary 
wm  a  mnning  one,  it  soon  brought  most  of  the 
people  to  a  stop.    I  must  confess  that  I  could 
■ake  neither  head  nor  tail  of  John's  discourse. 
SsMeihing  he  said  of  a  "voice  out  of  the  doud ;" 
bat  his  Toioe  was  like  nothing  but  a  voice  in  a 
dsod  ;  and  of  "  another  and  truer  word  of  pro- 
phecy ;**  and  be  asked  us  whether  we  thought  this 
nice  was  the  truer  word  of  prophecy,  or  whe- 
ther wm  were  to  look  for  another ;  but  he  did 
aot  aoswer  the  question,  and  scarcely  anybody 
•aa  awake  to  answer  for  themselves.    The  heat 
of  the  day  and  the  droning  of  the  old  man's 
voice  iud  eomfertably  composed  the  congrega- 
tie*.     I  looked  round,  and  could  not  avoid  smil- 
ing at  tlie  aeone.    Out  of  the  tliirty  persons  pre- 
mat,  twenty,  at  least,  were  sound  adeep.    They 
w«ro  «  a*  noddin."    By  John's  pulpit  were  ranged 
taro  seats,    on    which    sat    the  chief   singers. 
Thereabout's,    the    only   man  awake   was    the 
the  naan  wiUi  the  pitch-pipe.    He  was  actively 
looking  out  in  his  book  for  the  next  hymn ;  whidi 
havia^  found,  he  began  to  bob  those  before  him 
YaatHf  on  tbeir  backs  with  his  thumb,  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  place  ;  most  of  whom  being 
tfcas  rarely  aroused  from  their  sleep,   gave  a 
great  start,  and  one  very  nearly  pitched  forward 
■pea  the  floor.    Behind  these  two  seats  was  a 
IJurA,  eonsiderably  elevated,  and  fastened  to  the 
walL     On  this,  close  to  John  Roe's  pulpit,  and 
SOBspicuons  to  all  the  assembly  (when  awake) 
ttt   s  stout    countryman  in  a  dark  velveteen 
jadcvfe,  aaA  with  a  red  handkerchief  about  his 


neck,  the  ends  of  which  dangled  down  his  breast, 
about  a  foot  in  length.  By  his  side  sat  his  son, 
a  great  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  He 
was  fast  asleep,  with  the  back  of  his  head  against 
the  wall,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  head  per- 
forming a  regular  rolling  on  the  wall  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other.  Presently,  his  father 
observing  his  condition,  gave  him  a  sharp  jog 
in  the  side  with  his  elbow,  and  as  he  opened  his 
astonished  eyes,  he  slyly  drew  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  a  large  apple  and  thrust  it  into  his 
hand.  The  lad  raised  himself  up  with  a  great 
stare,  rubbed  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other, 
with  his  coat  sleeve,  making  the  most  extraor- 
dinary grimaces  with  his  mouth  at  the  same 
time ,-  deposited  the  apple  in  his  pocket,  laid  his 
head  against  the  wall,  and  away  it  went  rolling 
to  and  fro  as  before.  Sleep  now  reigned  triumph, 
ant;  the  young  farmer  snoring  gloriously  at 
my  elbow,  and  resisting  every  attempt  to  rouse 
him,  and  the  voice  of  John  Roe  droning  on  as 
drowsily  as  an  old  mUl  wheel. 

Luckily,  at  this  moment,  a  swallow  flew  in  at 
an  open  window.  Twit,  twit !  went  the  swallow. 
The  sight  and  sound  were  music  to  some  lads 
who  happened  to  awake.  Up  started  one  and 
snatched  at  the  bird ;  up  went  the  hat  of 
another  with  a  circling  swoop  to  catch  it.  The 
alarmed  creature  twitted  louder  and  louder,  and 
flew  to  and  fro  with  the  utmost  rapidity  :  the 
boys  were  all  in  motion,  the  people  awoke  at  the 
bustle,  John  stopped  his  droning,  the  very  young 
farmer's  snoring  snapped  off  at  once^the  pitch- 
pipe  blew  aloud  the  key  note,  and  another  vig- 
orously-chanted hymn  restored  us  all  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  open  air. 

I  made  many  inquiries  amongst  John's  people 
as  to  their  peculiar  tenets  ;  but  I  could  learn 
nothing  distinctive^all  was  as  cloudy  as  John's 
discourse,  only  that  they  were  Reformed  Quakers, 
and  would  marry  and  bury  themselves.  I  was 
told,  in  the  village,  that  John's  society  had  been 
greatly  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  simple  fact 
of  a  widow  of  one  of  his  hearers  having  lent  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  not  on  his  note, 
but  on  his  word — such  was  her  faith— who,  on 
applying  for  the  repayment,  was  coolly  told  by 
him — "  That  the  Lord  commanded  the  children 
of  Israel  to  borrow  of  the  Egyptians,  but  there 
was  no  commandment  to  pay  tikem  again." 

"  MHiat  1"  said  the  old  dame,  "  do  yon  make 
an  Egyptian  of  me  i" 

"What  1"  said  others  of  his  disdplee,  «doea 
he  make  Eg^yptians  of  us  ?" 

And  the  society  began  rapidly  to  diminish. 
Yet  this  singular  little  sect  cannot  have  existed 
in  that  village  much  less  than  a  century ;  and, 
though  John  Roe  has  now  long  been  dead,  I  am 
told  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  other  shoulders, 
and  that  the  Roeites  may  still  be  found  in  the 
old  barn-chapel. 

'When  to  these  odd  demonstrations  of  the 
vagaries  of  human  nature  we  add  those  of  the 
believers  in  Johanna  Sonthcot,  of  the  madman 
Tbom,  and  of  the  professors  of  the  Unknown 
Tongue,  we  do  not  wonder  that  there  are  those 
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who  wduld  fain  pht  ns  all  into  the  strait-jaoket 
of  a  Btate-raligion,  and  compel  us  to  fhinlc  accord- 
inf  to  law.  Bat  what  are  theae  few  ecoentrioi- 
tiea  to  the  atupidity  of  a  legal  conscience,  and 
the  horrors  of  a  religions  despotism  f  What 
are  theae  follies  to  the  immense  amoant  of  foed 
whidi  religious  liberty  and  religious  discnsmon 
hare  poured  over  society.  We  record  these 
things  as.  mere  whims  and  gambols  of  a  free 
fancy  in  a  free  country,  which  soon  work  them- 
■elres  out,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  harmlMs. 
The  bubbles  on  the  stream  of  life,  the  clouds  on 
its  sky,  the  meteors  that  fall  as  firora  among  the 
stars  to  the  earth.  The  bubbles  of  opinion  rise 
and  break  in  the  great  stream  of  life  and  know- 


ledge->4he  stream  flows  on  for  ever,  llie  domdt 
sail  orer  ue,  and  are  gone — the  eternal  sky  still 
smiles  above  us  in  its  purity.  The  "  falling 
stars,"  as  we  idly  term  them,  are  extinguished 
ere  they  reach  the  eartii — the  stars  themselTM 
bum  on  unmoved  in  their  serene  ocean  of  iofini- 
tude.  We  can  smile  even  at  the  wildest  dreani 
of  Swedenborg,  the  worst  absurdity  of  the  Soath' 
cottians,  the  peculiarities  of  Molockitee  er  Roe- 
ites ;  for  we  know  that  they  are  optiffiial  and 
evanescent :  but  the  whips  and  thnmb-aerewB  of 
a  State-creed  leave  scars  that  last  for  ages,  and 
make  cripples,  not  merely  of  those  on  when 
their  force  is  first  tried,  but  of  their  childrai, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation*. 


THE   MILL,  A  PABLEj 

OR,  OWRB  TitUE  A  TALE. 


Omtt  en  a  tlsM,  to  rons  the  neeid, 

Tbw*  itood  a  mill  apon  a  cumnt, ' 
WboM  banlu,  with  pleaaant  dwelling*  eheqneicd, 

Of  Plentj's  reign  g<tve  amiling  wartaut. 

The  mill  was  famed,  throuf  h  all  the  coaatxj, 
Both  for  itt  cbeapnetf  and  rapiditf; 

60  thftt  the  poor,  and  eke  the  gentry. 
Sent  their  whole  grain  there  wHh  aridity. 

It  did  the  work  of  all  who  ehoie  it 
For  manj  aqoare  mliet  loand  about  il| 

There  wai  bo  rival  to  oppoee  it, 
And  no  one  thui  could  do  without  it. 

At  length,  tomeliow,  die  mill  grew  eraajr, 
And  icarce  in  motion  could  be  trusted; 

Not  that  the  millen  had  grown  lazy. 
Bat  that  the  wheela  were  iU-adjotted. 

And  ao  they  called  a  meeting,  saying, 
Unto  the  great  and  small  shareholders, 

"  We  are  convinced  that  more  delaying 
Will  bring  the  whole  about  oar  sboaldefs." 

«  What's  to  be  done  f  said  one  and  all  thttt ; 

«  We  think  the  wheel*  want  grease,"  said  several  I 
"  They  're  somewhat  rusty;  and  to  call  then 

Up  funds  for  oiling  let  *s  endeavour  all." 

n't*  true  the  wheel*  had  all  got  maty, 
From  want  of  oil  and  want  of  going  ; 

Bat  still  they  might  hare  moved,  though  cnttty, 
Wers  aotUng  else  in  wrong  bestowing. 

80  the  machine  received  its  unction. 
And,  for  a  little,  BMtved  ahead  slUl  | 

But,  lo  I  while  small  wheel*  did  their  AuetieB, 
Most  of  th*  larger  one*  stood  dead^tUI. 

They  gaaed  a  while  in  silent  wonder. 

Convinced  that  more  llian  oil  was  needed; 

Tho'  what  the  fault  was  that  lay  under 
These  wiseacres  left  quite  unheeded. 

Twas  plain  the  mill,  to  do  it*  duty. 
Must  all  its  members  move  at  once  on ; 

Conld'it  walk,  if,  when  ye  mated  one  fliot,  yv 
Forgot  to  M<A  it*  ehom  by  chance  on  t 

No,  no  t  if  OM  wish  to  prevail  wiA 
The  «  momng  trade"  and  in  the  walUng  way, 

There  '*  but  one  house  tliat  we  can  deal  with— 
The  old  firm  R.  L.  Leg  It  Company. 

80  something  must  be  done  right  early, 
Else  they  would  go  against  the  wall  soon  ; 

For  they  must  grind  the  peopleV  barley. 
Or  people  will  give  o'er  to  call  soon. 

Tbey  took  cot  wheels  and  put  In  new  ones  i 
Hero  changed  one  shaft,  aad  there  another ; 

Thinking  that,  when  they  got  the  tiae  oaeiy 
The  whole  ouKhim  wwald  nwH  tii(«((h*r. 


At  langtb,  by  these  prolbond  devices, 
'Twas  aiad*  to  grind  so  mach  per  dint ; 

But  at  such  monstrous  cost,  that  prices 
Wsrc  doubled  to  make  business  pay  'em. 

Meanwhile,  some  rival  mills  had  started 

In  oppositinn,  o'er  the  water ; 
And  here,  where  ill  was  soundly  got  up, 

By  night  and  day  « the  clap  played  clatttr." 

The  mills  were  of  the  first  dimensions, 
And  on  (h«  newest  model  planned  too; 

Whilst  sue  aad  all  had  just  prstMuion* 
Upon  the  ftnaeet  ba**  to  stand  too. 

The  millarsk  too,  were  dezt'roa*  fdlow*. 
Who  'd  learned  their  buna***  at  the  old  adU, 

And  laboured  hard,  that  people's  bellies 
Should  have  as  mach  as  they  could  hold  stiU. 

Til  very  odd  how  quick  and  cleverly 

The  folks  themielves  found  out  the  true  case : 
Getting  a  road  across  the  river,  they 

Took  all  their  bariey  to  the  new  place. 
They  got  It  graand  fbr  half  the  money ; 

And  this  the  tide  10  fsiriy  tniaed  iww, 
That,  in  a  short  time,  scarcely  any 

Would  with  old  Gratay  be  concerned  now. 

For  *o  soma  wicked  wight*  nick-oamed  hssw. 

That  ancient,  venerable  grinder, 
That  once,  ere  age,  and  so  forth,  tamed  her. 

Left  every  other  mill  behind  her. 

But  things  were  changed  now,  lack-a-daisy— 

The  people  laughed,  and  made  a  jest  of  her  ; 
V«r,  BOW  die  'd  grown  so  crank  and  eraxy. 

The  milUwhecl  turned  withaitf  tha  rest  «f  b«r. 
'Twas  clear,  aoma  itandamsattl  enar 

Lay  at  the  root  of  all  th*  evil: 
The  owners  looked  at  her  with  terrors— 

The  millers  wished  them  at  the  devU. 

For,  long  ago,  they  'd  shewn  them  cleariy, 
(Stem  teacher  is  experience  dear  bought,) 

The  Walls  were  sunk,  and  rent,  and  fhirly 
The  wiMla  maiAiiae  had  oat  of  gear  got. 

AMI  why  N— Why,  simply,  the  foundation 
Waa  laid  fa  saaid,  aad  mach  loo  narrowly. 

nothing  cwild  msnd  tkair  sitaaHoi^ 

But  re^onatiuet  tb*  whole  thiag  thsaaaghly. 

And  *•  r«aolyed  tha  giealer  part  of  tfaen  } 
But  'twaa  too  lato  now  ta  rqilan  all ; 

The  rival  mill*  had  got  the  start  of  than, 
Aad  tnde  had  found  another  channel. 

Britain,  my  country,  learn  a  lesson, 
Else  such  will  be  thine  own  forlorn  cause; 

Thou  art  the  mUl  whiA  rivals  press  on— 
Thr  niMw  bite  aCiml  the  OiMurJitfri- 
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Ba  not  dianufad,  nuMt  g«ntl«  raadeir.  We 
luive  oo  daaipi  againat  your  politiMl  ■ympathiea. 
Oar  thema  ia  neither  of  Chartista  nor  White. 
hoju ;  ner  are  the  ecmoealed  armij  tovarda  which 
we  would  fain  draw  your  attention,  pike-heada 
m  acythe-blades,  ^atola  or  Uunderboaaea.  "  Arma 
and  the  man,  we  aing ;"  but  the  maa  ia  Garter 
King,  and  the  arma  are  "  gorgons,  hydraa,  and 
diimeraa  dire ;"  liooa  rampant,  oookatrioae,  vo- 
lant dragona,  aalaniandara,  beara,  elephanta, 
wjnrema,  aalvage  men,  lynzea,  wolvea,  rhinooer- 
9m»,  Bt  keo  genu*  omne — monatera  of  land  and 
aea  eonigurated  by  the  fandful  deviaera  of  the 
Horald'a  Office. 

Of  all  the  pitiful  foiblea  engendered  by  the 
•rtifleialitiea  of  polite  life,  oommend  ua  to  the 
abanrd  taate  diaplayed  by  high  and  low,  for 
theae  heraldic  illnatrationa!  Never  waa  there  a- 
wiaer  tax  upon  the  frailty  of  foola  than  that 
upon  armorial  bearinga  I  Yet,  in  apite  of  thia 
geremfflental  mulct,  which,  among  the  block. 
heada,whoae  ailTertea-apoenaand  footboy 'a  jacket 
bottona  were  previously  embelliahed  with  a 
lion'a  head  or  {Mlgrim'a  eoclde  ahell,  (that  might 
jut  aa  well  have  been  a  gridiron  or  tinder-box,) 
aver  laid  down  hia  aupplemental  bononre  in 
defarenea  to  the  exaction  f  If  the  Birmingham 
buttoB-mouldera,  or  London  aeaUcuttera,  eheoae 
to  impart,  what  ridiculona  talea  oould  they  re- 
late of  the  Johnny  Neweomea  who  aelect  their 
craeta  aa  the  Yankee  aeleoted  hia  livery,  "  eoa 
it  kxrited  ao  tarnation  kicky-wiekiah ;"  or.  If  the 
Harald'a  Offlee  could  be  induced  to  peach  con- 
aeming  the  ^^plieationa  made  for  the  discovery 
•f  ccnoaalad  arma  by  Browna  and  Smiths,  retired 
yofakto-marehanta,  and  aapirlng  iquithecariea, 
(which  i^tplicationa  aupply  the  riaheat  portion 
^  ita  revenuea,)  what  a  treaanre  would  not 
theae  arehlvea  aupply  for  the  lovera  of  fun  ! 

The  ehivalroua  origin  of  armorial  bearinga 
haa,  in  fact,  imparted  a  grace  in  modern  oen. 
tarica  to  a  cuatom  wholly  out  of  place,  and  eon. 
aei|nently  ridiouloua.  At  an  epoch  when  the 
tag  «t  war  waa  aoliieved  with  helmed  lieada,  with 
the  human  face  divine  carefully  guarded  by  a 
Ttaot,  it  might  beneceaaary  to  diatingniah  knight 
from  knif^t  by  the  cognicance  barna  upon  hia 
ereat ;  and  even  in  the  tilt-yaid,  as  in  the  recant 
I^linton  Tournament,  the  joust  between  the 
JBLiiight  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan  waa  leaa  likely  to  beget  hostile  intentions 
than  aa  encounter  between  Sir  This  and  Sir 
That.  We  ean  alao  readily  underatand,  that,  in 
ibe  feadal  agea,  when  Ufe  Itaelf  was  a  skirmish, 
in  which  thousands  of  eubsidiary  fenda  were 
hourly  fought  out  aa  interludes  to  the  grand 
craaadiog  encounter  between  Pagan  and  Chria- 
tian,  a  badge  affixed  to  the  armour  mi^t  be  as 
neoeaaary,  to  enable  every  enfeoffed  chieftain  to 
reoas:iiiaa  Km  retainera,  aa  the  military  uniforms 
diat.ingnkhing  armies  and  regiments  at  the  pre- 
1i|r4    Sot  we  oaanat  aee  why  thaae  «nu>. 


rial  bearings  should  have  outlasted  the  use  of 
armour.  We  cannot  understaVid  why  John 
Smith,  Esq.,  ia  not  as  eaaily  recogniaable  at  John 
Smith,  by  his  wife,  his  domestics,  and  the  public 
in  general,  when  sealing  hia  letters,  adorning  hia 
gig,  and  diatinguiahing  his  silver  forks  with  the 
modest  initials  J.  8.,,  as  when  contributing  hia 
mite  towards  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
for  the  privilege  of  engraving  the  effigiea  of  a 
mermaid  on  all  liia  belongings.  There  ia  every 
probability  that,  at  the  period  when  th»  head  of 
the  houae  of  Plantagenet  waa  flouriahing  hia 
branch  of  broom  in  Paleatine,  the  anceatora  of 
the  said  John  Smith  were  hewing  wood  in 
leathern  jerkins,  or  drawing  water  in  woollen 
ahirta,  gi^tleaa  of  any  pretenaion  to  what  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addreaees" 
characteristically  describes  as  "  a  pair  of  tin 
pantaloona."  Or,  more  likely  still,  they  were 
following  to  the  alaughter  some  feudal  chief, 
wearing  the  badge  of  their  aucerain  as  meeldy 
aa  the  preaent  Mr  John  Smith'a  flock  of  South- 
downa  bear,  raddled  upon  their  woolly  flanks,  the 
humiliating  initiala  J.  and  S.  What  poaaible 
advantage,  therefore,  can  it  afford  to  tliia  be-* 
mermaided  individual  to  paint  an  unaightly  ob' 
jeot  on  the  pannel  of  his  carriage,  or  display  on 
his  writing-table  a  block  of  oomriian  large 
enough  to  contain  the  inscription  of  Magna 
Cfaarta,  yet  bearing  only  the  portrait  of  the  aame 
an^hibious  monster,  by  way  of  desk  seal,  merely 
because  his  father  (the  retired  cheesemonger  of 
Finsbury)  aaw  fit  ta  pay  to  Sir  laaae  Heard,  a 
certain  sum  of  coined  nHMieya,  to  have  it  under 
the  attestation  of  the  Herald'a  Office,  that  he, 
the  aaid  fiaakiel  Bmitb,  waa  descended  from  the 
Smytha  of  Smyth  Grange,  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, who,  in  the  rmgn  of  Henry  I.,  Ixnre 
for  their  device  a  "  aea  maiden,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  comb,  in  the  other  a  tiring  glass,"  &o< 
&c 

There  ia,  In  fact,  no  end  to  the  absurditiea 
generated  by  thia  passion  for  armorial  bearinga, 
aa  a  suppoaed  index  of  gentility.  Look  at  tiie 
showy  carriages  of  the  Jewish  bankers  and  stock, 
brokers  3  will  any  one  of  them  please  to  inform 
us,  from  what  aovereign  their  ancestors  derived 
theae  heraldic  honours,  at  a  period  when  suffer- 
ing  was  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe ;  when 
half  the  Kings  of  Europe  were  extracting  their 
teeth,  and  the  other  half  roasting  them  before  a 
slow  fire,  in  order  to  torture  forth  a  confession 
of  their  hidden  tevaanres }  and  when,  so  far  from 
it  being  necessary  to  distiiignidi  their  helms  in 
battle  by  an  armorial  ensign,  it  would  have  only 
needed  for  the  sons  of  Israel  to  wear  their  vizors 
up  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  and  shew 
their  unlucky  faces,  to  drive  all  the  pious  sol- 
diers of  southern  Christendom  from  the  field. 

But  it  ia  not  alone  the  wealthy  Jews  who  put 
forth  untenable  pretanaiona  to  or  and  argent, 
gules  at/*H,  or  etiwr  hiee^ypUcal  devicea  of 
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the  collegfes  of  tbe  Holy  Roman  empire,  (which 
they  wear  with  about  as  good  a  grace  as  Baron 
Rothschild  his  various  crosses  of  Christian 
knighthood,)  even  the  black  population  of  the 
western  hemisphere — of  the  countries  unknown 
to  Europe  so  long  as  the  heroism  of  chivalry 
sought  impunity  by  fighting  under  cover  of 
plates  of  steel — make  it  the  first  act  of  their 
achieving  easy  circumstances,  to  assume  armo- 
rial bearings.  For  these  people,  their  minds 
being  of  a  less  enlightene<l  order,  there  is  some 
excuse ;  the  wyverns  and  lions  rampant  which 
hare  fascinated  their  eyes,  when  affixed  to  the 
household  furniture  of  their  former  masters, 
being  probably,  in  their  estimation,  a  substitute 
for  the  bowels  of  animals  with  which  they  for- 
merly adorned  their  persons,  or  the  feathers  of 
parrots,  or  teeth  or  scalps  of  fallen  enemies, 
wherewith  they  ornamented  their  war-suits. 
They  are,  in  short,  the  very  persons  we  would 
leave  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  armorial 
bearings. 

We  do  not  mean  to  pretend  that  there  are  not 
noble  exceptions  sanctifying  the  quarterings  con- 
ferred by  royal  authority  upon  distinguished  in- 
dividuals of  modem  times.  The  crest  and  motto 
borne  by  the  Pellew  family,  for  instance,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  heroic  courage  of  the  first 
Lord  Exmouth,  in  preserving  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  impending  death,  is  a 
trophy  worthy  to  form  the  boast  of  his  descend- 
ants and  the  example  of  all.  But  it  is  not  often 
that  the  Herald's  Office  evinces  so  much  wisdom 
in  its  inventions.  Look  at  the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  new  colonial  bishops — the  pine  apple,  the 
palm  tree,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  puncheon 
of  rum  I  If  such  be  the  finest  flights  of  imagina- 
tion of  Garter  or  Norroy,  the  Laureate  ought 
surely  to  be  called  upon  for  a  flight  of  fancy  or 
so,  in  aid  of  cases  of  such  national  emergency. 

After  all,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  flights  of 
fancy  of  the  Herald's  Office  would  not  beat  those 
of  the  hermit  of  Keswick  hollow.  We  have  seen 
of  late  years  more  than  one  emblazoned  gene- 
alogy, (to  borrow  the  title  of  one  of  Mrs  Opie's 
favourite  works,  "  Illustrations  of  Lying  in  all 
its  Branches,")  which  must  have  singularly  taxed 
the  powers  of  invention  of  those  highly  poetical 
personages  both  to  ear  and  eye,  the  Heralds  of 
the  British  empire.  We  can  only  conceive  that 
their  optical  powers  are  dazsled  by  the  gorgeous 


splendour  of  the   coronations  at  which    they 
oflldate,  as  described  by  Leigh  Hunt — 

«  AU  drest  in  painttd  stiffiieM  to  th«  Icnees," 
and  that  they  ever  afterwards  see  double. 

We  have  heard  of  documents  of  this  descrip- 
tion oostingthousands  of  pounds!  Not  genealogies 
made  out  with  a  view  to  claims  of  obsolete  titles, 
and  consequently  yielding,  like  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon,  their  own  repayment ;  but  devised 
and  executed  for  the  mere  gratification  of  human 
vanity — a  mournful  illustration  of  the  weakness 
that  wastes  spices  and  precious  oils  in  embalming 
mortal  corruption  ;  and  taxes  the  labours  of  the 
learned  scribe  to  attest  that  certain  poor  soulless 
creatures,  whom  we  see  encumbering  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  claim  affinity  with  certain  still  poor- 
er grains  of  dust,  which,  for  centuries  past,  have 
been  decaying  beneath  it.  These  genealogies, 
however,  are  simply  intended  for  their  private 
enjoyment,  or  the  adornment  of  their  halls  or 
librwies,  (unless,  as  in  a  single  recent  instance, 
printed  for  circulation,  and  sent  round  by  the 
offending  parties  to  their  friends,)  and  concmi 
not  the  public.  It  is  only  when  spurious  arms 
are  ostentatiously  emblazoned  on  a  showy  car- 
riage, or  affixed  per  seal  to  correspondence  with 
a  friend  in  foreign  countries,  who  is  required  to 
pay,  by  the  weight  of  sealing-wax,  the  postage  of 
his  letters,  that  the  folly  becomes  a  positive 
offence.  Of  late  years,  moreover,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  vulgar  fine  ladies  to  have  their 
family  arms  embroidered  on  their  pockethand- 
kerchiefs,  and  stamped  in  gold  upon  their  letter- 
paper  ;  nay,  we  know  one  establishment  of  a 
bran  new  peer,  where  the  stable  brushes  are 
painted  with  the  family  arms,  supporters  and 
all!  It  is  probably  this  vile  example  which  has 
pot  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Bond  Street  shop- 
keepers, who  indite  their  "  small  aceounts"  on 
Bath  post,  to  seal  them  with  coats  of  arms,  such 
as  might  bring  the  ghosts  of  Gwyllim  and  Hosier 
out  of  their  graves  to  interpret.  We  should 
like  to  look  out  appropriate  mottoes  for  some  of 
these  pretenders.  "  Virtute  et  opera,"  is  the 
device  of  the  Thane  of  Fife.  "  Surgere  »pe* 
mea,"  that  of  the  late  king's  chirurgeon:  and 
we  have  little  doubt,  that  mottoes  quite  as  cha- 
racteristic might  be  found  for  the  fashionable 
bootmakers  and  haberdashers,  who  have  beat 
out  the  brains  of  Garter,  Norroy,  or  Clarencieux, 
for  the  discovery  of  their  concealed  arms. 


SONNETS. 


TO  IDLENKSI. 
Curse  on  tbs  fallow  who  Inrentsd  workl 
The  ap«  is  wiser  far ;  nor  will  ke  taught 
To  «p«sk,  lest  ipsech  with  labour  (boald  be  frauf  ht ; 

Lest  is  the  core  of  every  word  ihonld  lark 
A  latk — a  i«r<A<R— that  he  might  not  ihiik. 
Parent  of  pleuant  reverie  and  thought  t 
Thou  Hrarce  of  boon  delighti,  which  get  at  naught' 
Alt  purchaeed  with  hard  toil,  and  care*  that  irk — 

Watch  o'er  thy  rotary,  Idleneai  !— .ftom  ttant 
Defend  him  ever — lee  him  reeU  to  do; 

Then  will  he  be  the  merriest  of  elrei ! 
And  on  thy  chsnni  will  at  large  deecant, 
Thongh  olA«r  followere  never  get  a  mtu— 
Hars  netUnc  in  th«  larder  but  t/u  ththt'l 

W.H. 


ON  MT  OLD  HAT. 
0  treat  it  not  lo  mdely  I  'lia  an  old 

And  a  tried  friend — in  many  an  angry  storm 

Hai  it  been  kind  to  me — and  tbo'  in  form 
Chang'd  now  ttom  what  it  thtti  wai,  when  a  bold 
And  happy  wooer,  sporting  it,  I  told 

(Dreaming)  that  tale  to  the  gazellceyed  Mary  ! 

Beneath  yon  elmi — yet,  not  the  lea*,  'tia  rery 
Dear  to  my  eyes — ^yes !  erery  ragged  ibid 
O'erhanging,  greeta  me  like  an  iried  rift 

In  an  old  manaion — telling  me  of  days 
Long  paat — and,  aa  the  traveller  ftt>m  the  drift 

Waita  'neath  Che  moon-picrc'd  ruin  the  tardy 
80  thy  remaina  may  cheer  aome  gray  haira  atiil, 
KIk  doomed  to  brave  tlte  nigiiudew,  damp  and  chill! 

CD. 
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A  CLKTEM  tcxj  JMunal,  sometime  lagt  year, 
toeribed  a  tale  which  waa  appearing  in  seriei 
in  tUa  Magasine,  at  "  Radicaliam  Made  Eaiy." 
The  modem  Timon  may  be  aptly  described  in 
■early  the  same  terms.    The  author  is  a  fear- 
leas  thinker,  or  speaker  oat  of  other  men's 
thesj^ts  ;  and  a  thorough-going,  if  not  quite  a 
di^assioiMte,-  reflective,  or  very  consistent  de- 
mocrat.  In  communicating  his  opinions,  and  en- 
forcing his  doctrines,  he  adopts  the  popular  form 
ef  fietkm  and  dialogue  ;  treating,  however,  with 
sosewhat  unwise  contempt,  the  ordinary  aids  of 
^•t,   adventure,    and  dramatic    circumstance, 
(invite,  at  leaat,  were  it  bis  object  to  display 
charaeter  in  action,  and  apparently  forgetting 
tkat  hia  sweeping  denunciations  are  quite  as  ap- 
flicahle  to  the  fables  of  Shakspeare  or  Field- 
iag,  as  to  the  story  of  the  last  offspring  of  the 
Minerva  press.   He  has,  however,  so  far  adapted 
his  work  to  the  vulgar,  or  popular  taste,  as  to 
kava  chosen  all  his  characters,  without  excep- 
tion, from  the  higher  classes  of  society.    Many 
•f  his  «qrinioas  are  promulgated  directly  from 
the  author  to  the  reader.    Of  the  mysterious 
pcnsaage  who  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  no- 
thing is  seen  until  it  is  far  advanced ;  and  the 
principal  part  which  he  plays,  is  to  display,  in 
the  true  light,  the  character  of  George  IV., 
s^ieciaUy  in  relation  to   his  persecuted  wife. 
The  avthor  of  Timon  is  a  theoretic  Republican  ; 
sad,  by  a  Republican,  no  better  iUnatration  of 
ths  inherent  vices  of  Monarchical  government 
ssold  be  found,  than  in  the  secret  and  public 
Ustoty  of  that  shameful  and  unmanly  perseeu- 
,  lisa,  in  which,  not  alone  crimps,  spies,  and  ser- 
^  eowrtiers,  but  grave  statesmen  and  pious 
inlatea,  ware  proud  and  eager  to  act  their  vile 
psic    A  TSfriety  of  doooments,  some  of  which 
■•St  be  ori^nal,  if  they  be  not  purely  ficti- 
tiaas^  and  others,  that  have  often  been  published, 
sad  which  aire  known  to  be  authentic,  are  given, 
QIastratiTe  of  the  treatment  of  the  Princess  of 
▼alesi,  from  the  hour  of  her  ill-starred  marriage, 
satfl  herremunswere  denied  theordinarypassing 
tribute  of  decent  respect.    The  author  concludes 
that  this  afiair,  ao  diagraceful  to  the  Court,  the 
(%nreh,  and  the  Aristocracy  of  Great  Britain, 
gave  a  ahoek  to  the  Monarchical  principle  in  this 
Msatry  frtnn  which  it  will  never  recover.    Nor 
csn  it  be  questioned  that  the  People  have  come 
te  view  Kiogs  and  Queens  in  a  very  different 
B^t  from  that  in  which  the  "  Lord's  anointed" 
*sa  beheld,  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Geoqpe  IIL,togonofartherback.  Of  the  Princess 
<f  Walea,  tba  author,  or  his  hero,  Timon,  speaks 
■Hlsimly  with  the  warmth  of  admiration,  which 
Iseks  like  personal  attachment,  and  with  cor- 
TUfiiBdiim  aeverity  of  her  husband,  and  his 
Wd-AM«1  paramour ;  while  the^  other  parties, 
•  bad  eminence  in  that  disgraceful 
I  diamiseed.  In  general,  though  strong 

•  Two  vols.,  8aun4cn  *  OUey. 
iQ.  uzob— aou  rn. 


terms  of  condemnation.  Certainly  no  event 
which  the  history  of  courts  records,  reveals  hu- 
mai)  nature  in  a  more  degraded  aspect  than  this 
transaction,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  in  his  diary,  condemns  Lord 
Brougham  for  punting  the  Prince  Regent,  in  a 
Parliamentary  speech,  as  black  aa  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  or 
Henry  the  VIII.  Yet,  considering  the  progress 
of  society,  and  the  mighty  influence  of  opinion, 
even  in  the  recesses  of  ps^aces ;  considering  the 
whole  changed  circumstances  of 

"  Thii  Britain,  and  this  nour  ,•" 
in  the  eye  of  reason  and  enlightened  morality ;  he 
stands  branded  with  the  traces  of  cooler,  darker 
malignity,  more  vindictive  and  meaner  passions, 
than  do  those  ferocious  and  blood-stained  mon- 
sters. His  vices  of  heart  struck  deeper  into 
the  root  of  all  that  is  god-like  in  humanity,  or 
estimable  in  manhood ;  or,  at  best,  the  difference 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successor,  in  their 
treatment  of  their  Queens,  is  that  which  exists 
between  the  brutal  murderer  and  the  slow,  de- 
liberate poisoner,  who  lurks  for  the  secret  life, 
bat  leaves  no  trace  of  his  bloody  work  on  the 
body  of  his  victim. 

The  author  of  Timon  has,  perhaps,  when  his 
work  is  considered  as  a  piece  of  art,  and,  as 
such,  intended  to  please  while  it  instructs,  gone 
too  far  into  the  history  of  the  murdered  Queen 
of  George  the  IV.,  which  the  public  has  begun 
to  forget,  though  all  its  consequences  are  not 
yet  revealed.  That  tale-  remains  for  the  histor- 
ian and  the  dramatist ;  and  the  English  annals 
hare  afforded  Shakspeare  no  finer  theme,  no 
fitter  dramatic  heroine  in  Catherine  or  Con. 
stance,  than  Caroline  of  Brunswick  offers  to 
genius.  This  episode  we  now  lay  aside,  and 
proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  Ti- 
mon aa  a  literary  performance,  a  body  of  opin- 
ions, and  a  sign  of  the  times,  as  significant 
as  was,  in  its  day,  Caleb  Williams,  or  Nature 
and  Art.  The  book  opens  with  a  lively  dialogue 
between  two  young  gentlemen,  Edward  Claver- 
ing  and  Frank  Delamere,  both  tinctured  with  Ra- 
dicalism, ortheBentham  Philosophy;  though upon 
the  gay  nature  of  the  latter,  the  sense  of  the 
evil  done  and  suffered  under  the  snn  sits  lightiy. 
Their  mutual  conclusion  is  that  of  the  fisherman 
in  Pericles,  who,  when  questioned  how  the  fish 
lived  in  the  sea,  replied,  "  that  it  was  in  the  sea 
much  as  in  the  land ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the 
litUe  ones."  Clsvering  eloquenUy  girds  at  the 
abuses  originated  aodkept  up  by  kings,  priests^  and 
theprivilegedorders;  andthe  gayer  Delamerepar- 
ries  without  denying.  Theyare  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Sir  Felix  Clavering,ahigh  'Toryplace- 
man,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  father  to  the 
noble-minded  young  Radical.  Edward  takes  more 
after  his  mother  than  his  other  parent.  The  au- 
thor  shews  throughout,  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  female  character;  and,  as  he  is  avowedly 
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tinetnred  with  phrenology,  (if  not  with  actnal 
organ  or  humpologyy)  and  open  materialism,  he 
placet  great  faith  in  breed  ;  on  whidi  aubject  he, 
moreorer,  talks  somewhat  gliblf,  and  as  if  decla- 
natlon  werk  deinonstration.  In  this  vein,  he 
dbverlf  traces  the  pedigree,  or  ttoefc,  of  the  Cla- 
tertngs,  through  the  fox-hnnting  squire,  their 
grandsire,  (tfam  not  Specified,)  and  the  pattvnage- 
nnnting  dean,  their  sire,  who  matried  an  elderly 
heiress,  iintil  it  merges  in  Bir  Felix,  the  Tofy ;. 
#hen,  br  his  maHage  with  an  adhiirable  woman, 
ii  is,  if  ndt  quite  perfected,  greatly  ameliorated 
in  hii  son  fedward,  the  Liberal.  Of  the  ances- 
tors of  Edward,  thb  jolly  tbx-hnnter  it  dearly 
the  best;  the  toeing,  coTet'ous,  time-tervitag 
bishop,  the  worst.  Edward'^  immediate  progeni- 
tor, Sir  Felix — a  kind  of  lesser  Castlereagh — is  a 
rathelr  respeciable  Conservative,  as  times  go; 
ftill  of  prtjudiee,  but  with  some  atoms  of  cott- 
■cienciB.  As  sermons'  are  always  edifying,  we 
■hall  qnote  the  Substance  6f  those  which  the 
Ushop  of  the  Clavering  race  was  wont  to  preach. 
From  the  pntpit  <M  hit  ctthedral,  whenever  oeouloii 
sriiei  hia  last  U,  he  eafoiMd,  to  the  itek,  aa  efeeaipUry 
tiaimitmi*  •■  4Mm»  w«nhit  {  to  the  ^mt,  that  thef 
sboald  contect  thcBielvei  "  lowly  and  revcrtmlf  to  aii 
thdr  betten;'' — in  all  thinn  to  obey  « their  qriritnal 
paiton  and  matten**  in  lowllneM  of  heart ;  And,  abore 
all,  to  honewr  the  kin|;  ai  the  Lord's  saolDted  ;  that,  (n 
so  4aiac,  they  wsoU  rasp  their  reward  oa  hifh,  »*A  their 
name*  would  be  written  in  the  Booli  of  Liit^  Thii  Wat 
the  eaence  of  all  hie  ezhortalioiM.  <fs  to  the  biAop's 
own  name,  it  wai  written  in  the  Red  Book  ;  Which,  judg- 
ibg  by  the  paint  he  had  taken  to  place  ft  there,  he  coA- 
tMsMd  aitke  pvrferaHe  rewarl. 

At  tkittiiMOiff  goad  mother  chatt*  w«t  fat  her  ah. 
neat,  and  all  was  uiat  aboot  her.  Uw  good  |ifu  were 
In  no  danger  from  the  hands  of  the  ipoUei:  It  wai  not, 
ht  in  tbete  refractorv  time* — which  aeem  to  Ik  pre&gured 
by  the  li*e  and  smoke  and  brtmitone,  described  aa  itni- 
fai(  (Ml  of  the  honet'  mandia  ia  the  •evclaifMu— ^whea 
Men,  aat  odnteat  with  deaying  the  inAllUiiitr  af  biriMpt 
and  ardibiihopi^  daia  to  think  for  themaelrea. 
The  character  of  Sir  Felix  is  more  delicately 

euchei  than  that  of  either  squire  «r  bishop, 
e  was  rather  handsome  and  gentlemanly  in 
person  and  appearance ;  of  a  cold  tonperament, 
not  apt  t*  be  led  astray  by  the  passions  of  youth ; 
velLskilled  in  Parliameotaiy  history ;  possessed 
oy  aB  the  Pitt  prejudices;  and  with  a  genius  for 
the  state  mystery  termed  Finance.  A*  he  grew 
older,  and  times  changed,  until  Althorpe  suc- 
ceeded Grey,  and  Melbourne  Althorpe,  from  a 
Pitt  Tory  he  came  to  profess  himself  a  Moderate 
B^trmer.  tf  any  abuse  ceuld  be  clearly  pointed 
oat,  and  the  remedy  also,  then  was  the  candid 
Sir  Felix  ready  to  spply  the  remedy ;  which, 
however,  never  was  required,  as  the  abuse  com- 
plained of  never  could  be  discovered. 

Whatever  waa  the  complaint  brought  againat  the  «• 
UUng  tyatem,  he  bad  an  anawer  always  at  hand.  "  The 
fcett  Inttltnttone  of  man,"  he  wtnAd  tay,  xanat  partake 
«flhaiasps(facSi«awh*oha«MraitoUiaataM.  Itw«en 
vain  to  omeet  U,  otherwiae.  To  begin  phprieUiy  a 
healAy  and  weU>tried  constitatiaa,  heoaase  of  a  few 
•mptions  on  the  akin,  is  the  extreme  of  ibol-haTdineit. 
Onr  ferm  ilt  goverament  hat  been  handed  down  &om 
feMIMluu  to  gcnentlion.  It  has  answered  the  hest  fMfr. 
yosesar  goTtniiBeut *r ages  past,  and  wiU  cMtioaa  to 
4a  to  fer  Bgei  to  cone,  if  we  have  the  witdsat  to  leave 
it  aa  it  ia." 

'thet^  in  {be  Baioaet't  mind,  were  adf-eVldent  axioms. 


These  were  among  the  pntteij^  wra  that  reqidred  no 
proof.  He  waa  himaelf  as  well  convinced  of  them  aa  he 
waa  that  a  stone  thrown  upwards  will  fall  to  the  gronnd, 
or  that  gunpowder  will  explode  when  a  lighted  match  ia 
applied  to  lb 

At  a  county  meeting,  howefkf^  be  woidd  nsii'  and 
then  meet  with  a  stttrdy  dlspataat  with  whoa  Ms  arga- 
meala did •btsaestUy past BOater.  "I* 


the  other  day,  to  a  politidan  of  this  stamfL  « I  vtoeiato 
the  constitqtion  which  we  have  received  from  onr  for^ 
Atheit,  and  under  Which  we  have  reached  onr  bi«teat  on* 
rivalled  prosperity.  I  will  net  emteirt  to  tadaoger  that 
eonttitation  by  niimitig  after  wUd  iheMtat  of  laHPson- 
meat.  I  will  net  saStr  myeeif  to  he  detoyed  fivsa  tb^ 
ancient  and  safe  highway,  into  by-patba  which  lead  t 
know  not  where." 

^<  I  have  heard  this  very  same  reasoning  from  Cavlmo, 
and  a  hundred  ethers  of  the  tsete  school,'*  replied  the 
ttraager  to  whom  he  wat  tptthlngi  <(bBt  it  always 
seemed  to  mi  jost  ai  wtU  adapttd  to  the  wont  canttii*. 
tionasthebett. 

•  ••«••••• 

The  political  hittory  of  Great  Britain  wat  flimtnir  to 
biSk  Bat  ha  bad  Mad  It  la  tba  ipirit  ef  party,  not  «r 
philosophy.  It  bad  never,  therefony  aeenrrrd  to  Uat 
that  the  corrupt  luiisaoce  of  the  nobility  had  gone  «■ 
extending  itself  until  their  interests  had  Iwcome  evsry- 
thing,  and  the  interests  of  the  public  as  nothing.  This 
ihet  wat  tometimee  preiaed  upon  him,  when  argning  wltb 
pentosof  appotilt  poUtiatt  hat  the  comtaea  pltw  npiy 
wat  always  at  hand  i  Wa  hava  grawn  ap  aadtr  Ais 
system  to  oar  present  state  of  unexampled  pnitptrityi 
and  to  risk  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  search  of  sp«cala« 
tire  perfection,  is  not  only  the  excess  of  laahnett,  bnt  the 
extreme  of  guilt.— This  style  of  ratsOnint,  HrlMil  the 
perieda  are  well  toned,  hat  giaat  Wright.  Mot  bat  that 
it  wonld  be  juataawiae  to  contend,  that  th»ftra)trsl»a<ld 
not  clear  bit  teld  from  weeds,  lest  be  slumldandangarihe 
fertility  of  the  soil 

In  matten  of  orthodoxy  we  most  be  pan«Ailal  to  its 
test  that  when  tposUagaf  Ae  Ctoasiltotfam,  great.lali- 
tndelsaltoWBd. 

Bsnke  and  Pitt  share  in  ear  Mithoi^a  ill  gnoet, 
in  eerreapondane*  to  their  relatiye  talents,  aai 
tteir  inincaee  on  pablic  aiiaifa.  The  one  ia  fi» 
preaeaCed  «•  a  leliiidi  traitor  to  the  po^alar  uaM^ 
and  tfae  otliar  aa 

Tbe  iMst  arUtxwy  and  taeklws  aiaislsr  that  erir 
twayed  itt  cwiacili,  at  once  the  dupa  a«d^  oonlsdesw 
ate  of  the  aristocracy,  who  wasted  the  strength  and  lav- 
ished  tiie  resoorces  of  the  nation  with  a  raabneSt  bevcr 
witneteed  before  «r  tine*.  The  privileged  ebtotls  war. 
Ths  aaa  of  wealth  piaosd  tkefr  IMHk 
hisil«ev»  They  lauded  him  to  the fklM^ «» «|» 
heaveojMun  minitter ;  never  wat  an  epithet  mt  fBHftf 
misapplied.  ]Cr  Pitt  waa  neither  a  great  iaan,  aar  a 
great  minister.  A  man  of  <)»iuprAensiv*  licA  i  laiiii^iB 
ing  mind,  ttted  to  the  wiait  ia  wkMk  he  wat  «tlM  te 
|i£iera,  awold  have  A«b4  aatUat  to  saipite  hte  i»  IM 
coming  en  af  that  revalntieB  in  France,  which  waeJlfc 
tined  to  fiiaoge  the  face  of  Europe.  The  teedt  of  it  Wd 
been  long  in  the  ground — diey  had  been  ripening  (a  ow 
eye  of  every  man  of  tlionglit  and  refeetioh,  dnslag  !tt» 
eadre  raigas  of  LsaU  XIV.  aad  XV.;  a  yeitsdMr  ■* 
aaoet  degrading  profligacy,  and  tbe  akost  ioMMac4l|B> 
pesisa  tlist  ever  tried  tlie  patience  of  an  enn 
All  the  French  writers  of  note  and  authority  hadji 
ed  it,  in  language  too  forcible  to  be  " 
too  plaia  to  be  ndtnadersteed. ■,    i 

iiiiTiimn  I iiiiitiiif  I  iiighi  iiimnslfci 

iaiketoiaaoe  of  goremaentihe  waaldhavsi 

tbe  awfnl  warning. which  the  Frendk  Bev«li| 

with  it    He  woud  have  made  England 

tn  adapting  her  existing  institotkms  to  the 

etstoefknowMgew    Had  ke  beta  ths 

BMB  wWch  Ut  serrtle  instaaa  dteiarsd  hte  ••.] 

aoold  have  yielded  with  ageod  gtaee  to  Aat  < 

TOfJMTB^  WDWa  H  WM  BO   MBfCf  IBM  #r  SO^tl0^ 

bold.    Had  bs  lent  the  ndghty  inflotno*  tt  \ ' 
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««««^  t»(^flffMtt  of  UtfBia  Prinplphf.  »i>4  to  nyi- 
•JJIB^f  P»70un«i»t  filaptcd  to  the  ipirit  of  the  age,  hojir 
**"?•— »9W  wrr  autfrent— jeonid  hare  b«en  the  con- 
<ltien  of  Gnat  Briuia  at  thli  moment.  Iti'  indnitry 
wmU  ■•«  tlMB  bart  btm  bartboMrf  with  tb*  wcifbt  of 
2J^  MwJnrt  t^mmtf  9f  Mt,  J^Bwrwd  ^  apboU  the 
«?e«M«B«7  9f  Ao  tiU«*  ftSJ,  tnd  H?  fe-tb^we  tiie  r»««  of 

IM  BOOfpOOC 

^A'ki|h-miBdad  Mutor  would  hsTe  neriReed  power 
••o  ^AM  to  the  intereit  of  Ui  oonntrj.  Mr  Pitt  h«d  no 
«•»  MMiotiece.  Thtmntwuhitf^rttntniihthti 
"."'?*'•  w»»»n«»»W«pr>Ptb»&c^^Utli««)Bjh. 
•jit  puropfc  mqnarchj  rested  for  rapport  on  the  church 
«adon  tbetItIedclsae«;BDd  be  foresaw,  tbatif  ezistin;  in- 
tutntjone  were  so  far  reformed,  as  to  render  the  principle 
«  npntentatian  pnetkal  and  el^tire,  the  power  of  the 
•natocraey  and  of  the  dergr  mnet  yield  to  the  intecoM 
^  WWic  Minion,  a^  ^^t»  aftin  nwst  be  fdminiatered 
Ma  9;iite  different  rjum-  This,  ^  tU*  alqne,  WM 
ti^  iHTffhatioa  i^rhiGb  he  dreaded. 

8mch  wa«  the  Minuter  in  wheee  palmy  dajt 
tke  /onthful  Sir  Fdix  Clavering  first  made  hi* 
appearance  ft  8t  Stephen's  tpirfes,  previoudr 
F*if  jrea4  J^  all  wjrtg  of  secret  miamoirs  which  de^ 
i*  A»  hittvtj  ef  p«litieal  intrigue,  w>d  Bnimg 
Us  M^  meeiMi  in  Bobb  Dodington's  diary  and 
Hamilton's  Parliamentary  Ic^c.  A  rising  young 
Member,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  shall  continue 
V>  koU  aitem^e  rule,  ciould  not  w^lk 
wiaciy  than  in  the  ftotst^  of  ffir  Feli^ 

An  h}f  conpejdane  were  formed  ^tb  a  yiew  to  official 
ijl^acn.ee-  With  a  preposaessinf  perton  and  planiibte 
Scanner,  b^  foan^  no  aifficultyln  iogratlatini  himself 
«ritb  W7  90S  wIuMe  acioaiutance  he  took  the  pains  to 
oillirate-  Bje  pleased,  by  nerer  oSendinf.  Opinions 
opposite  1^  ^  fwn,  had,  for  the  time,  his  entire  acqui- 
«Mmc» ;  (ivoe  be  kuew  (bat  to  coqiba^  tbem,  would  be 
<|Hrr  te  make  an  eneWy,  or  to  ^ose  a  Mend.  The  sit. 
Ijodty  of  Kf  priocipies  always  relaxed  a  little,  when  s 
dianlationef  Farliameot  was  at  hand;  at  this  season, 
te  pat  Wf  Tfinfn^  op  /ihert  allowance — he  professed 
UMelf  aosai  tff  4o  homage  to  ^is  constituents,  io- 
Mdpljr,  Indeed,  ift  |ud  ^  deo^t  share  of  disregard  for  all 
fliat  belonged'  to  them,  except  their  rote  and  interest ; 
fat'  oatwardly,  Us  demeanour  lo««id«  chesa,  was  aV 
lii|rilmiiii  asid  rodeiaensl—.  ««  (•  taeeqd,  WW  fItU 
aad  w«mptw«fid ;  but  #{|ftfr  fills  aaust  be  sfsUonicd  a^M 
tfttfftm,  a«d  a  parliamentary  c^di^^t'e  j|y  nerer .ezp^ted 
fP  Cff"  ffT  conscience'  fake. 

jjiebaia'pnwJiaeed  a  seat' la  Parilament  at  the  raaxket 
pHM^  at  fkat  ilme  ai  weU  imdaMMd  «a  the  price  ef  com, 
aisdasji««laraBanMai>f4ni«ei  ^  a^diaiwfa  nwf 
M^aMrthataeeatfiifhtbe  tbns  easily  purohased,  to 
MCJlMe4tf>irchaie(^ble  WM>  grare  ofience.  I'he  truth 
ffrid^  aoertian  made  it  a  libd,  and  the  learned  Judges 
'  ""  Uled'to  And  it  so,  when  tlie  offender  was  on  the 
aide  eif  poUtioa  Be  wu  lot  upwards  of  «re 
iteilMhMwe,si4ttn(nt|«aUn(pwe»  in  any  debata 
'  ,<p  ]|e  seas  tn  bis  plve^  he  was  occupied  in 
jf  hifoeelf  with  fl)e  forms  of  the  house.  He 
M^,tlMnlatiTe  strength  of  the  parties  that  were  to 

a  In  battle— 4ie  watched  the  anxiety  of  the  minister  to 
«|ir  all  embanaaaiBg  qqealioDSk  and  ibe  etoal  aaxioty 
f  #11  appasillrai  *»  obtiqfle  tbem  into  debate  )ie  bad 
t;i|B|B  bi*  ssf^  f^l^  the  flnt  on  the  Ministerial  benches, 
Mat  ^^tjul  no  peculiar  deration  to  the  goremment ; 
■H  aabiteie  parto&k  of  what,  in  tiie  language  of  painting. 
lawfaaet'Oa  neutnl  tint.*'  He  apiriled  the  lemadL  ^ 
Bfe  aaiMMon  aWee.to  p4|U«M  antf  peiiwnal  attaduvnts, 
t<f^>iih»,to*«aan  naftlfss  himself  a  iaxtiy  n>i<es 
'tdM  tp  bl^.own.^sbss-"  On  this  priiicipU  it  was, 
ha  oceairionally  disregarded  the  entreatr  of  a  Jittt 
MMatostseTdreiUar:  batiba*mRl>,'b8eked-bytfaepresa- 
•■r  aeMteJiMeartbe  wbipperJn,  waa  «D<e  of  hie  attaa- 
d||»ea«Bd  bia  tata    :Qm  altanatioaaX  doubt  tbns  ex- 

«kad  dMlr  .aAct.    He  piafeMd  to  Tote  indq)eu.  i 
fi$t  ilp  4b*  >«^  of  bis  judgment,  altbon^  it 


qsnally  bappcped  tb#(  m  nxfm^  ^neetioDs,  bie  Ix**  Jodf- 
ment  coincidea  with  that  <>t  ibf  minister.  This  lucky 
coincidence  pever  paeHd  unobserved,  and  tt  begot,  after  a 
time,  t}iAt  perfect  good  updersianding,  kpown  to  tbe  Ini- 
tiated,  which  made  bis  support  of  the  Measures  of  gorem- 
a»|Mit  a  dutir  wbicb  be  ow»d  "to  i^it  foiueience  qnd  to 

An  occadon  arose  on  vhieh  the  full  tbIob  of 
tbe  MemberV  support  could  be  felt  by  the 
Minisfter,  It  wa^i  when  Lord  Grenville  adopted 
the  nnpopular  course  of  haughtily  rejecting  $\ifi 
overtures  of  the  First  Consul  for  I>9BC^,  just 
when  John  Boll  had,  for  the  Moment,  got  his 
stomachful  of  war.  Haring  deroted  an  entire 
week  to  th?  composiitioq  of  a  sp^iec^,  ^if  felix 

Arranged  bit  topics  In  logical   order, — piatuad  «a  » 
ckaicoal  gnniad,  all  tbe  erUs  of  icpobUcauism  i  and  dcs< 
canted  with  becoaaing  warmth,  on  that  paternal  toiici- 
tade  Ctr  tbe  bappinest  ot  their  people,  which  bad  always 
dietinguished  the  house  of  Boarbon.    He  expatiated,  at 
doe  length,  on  the  great  stake  whidi  sre  all  had  ia  tbp 
contest ;  it  wasa  war  for  all  that  waa  dear  to  us,    Wf 
hearths,  aur  altars,  onr  religion  aa  ChristiaBfl,  o«r  iade- 
pendanoeass  natioa,  ear  rigiits  as  a  ftae  pei^v- all 
Wen  atetake;  and  be  Indstad,  that  not  aaly  was  oar 
own  gorenwMBt  the  best,  bat  the  best-administered  of  aU 
goremments.    We  were  a  bi^y  ibrootad  nalioB,  en. 
joyiag  aa  ioeatimablaand  «|*TUd  conatUotioa,  tbe  legacy 
of  onr  forefatbws,  purchased  iy  thfir  yaloor,  cemented 
by  their  blood.    ......,,....'. 

This  speech,  which  occupied  nearty  tw*  hoare  in  tba 
dellTery,  was  baited  with  repeated  eheen  ttfa  the  mtal^ 
terialbsaohea;  and  tbe  lasalt  |iatis«ed  Bir  I'elix,  that  ha 
h^  net  made  a  false  eatlmete  of  bis  ofb  power*.  Ke 
bad  the  infinite  fatisfaction  to  Bpi  himself  figuring  the 
next  morning.  In  tbrpe-colnmna-and-a-half  of  tbe  broad 
riteet. 

Sir  Felix  ^as,  henceforth,  ^f  not  f  favourite 
wit^  tfif  Government,  something  better — a 
Mewber  ot  the  Conunons  who  had  ostal^lished 
his  claims  apon  tjt^ta.  The  author  of  Ti^on,  in 
biia  indiacriminate  ceasurea,  aometimea  £orgeta 
to  divide  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  tiie  salutary 
^ro9>  the  o^trup.t,  in  ^ccl^aiast^cal  systems ;  nor 
ip  he  over  »pt,  ftt  any  ti^ie,  rto  perceive  ihe  soul 
«f  goedaeaa  ta  thingsevii.  Ye^  as» ^yeeimevof 
the  nature  and  style  of  tiie  hoik,  we«haU  qaota 
a  few  remarks  in  this  strain,  whicb  are,  nfcver- 
i^e^sa,  hssed  09  iuadeniab]le  tni^. 

How  alowlybas  reaeonaxtanded  JM-ea^iieiafiaraD*! 
And  wbf  ?  Saeaate  she  l>as  bam  |>ar«er<>tad  ia  arery 
atap  of  ber  prograis.  Xtags,  piittf,  >od  nsMes,  have 
from  tb«  fint,  joined  to  hunt  Mr  dQin»  Tbe  rulers  of 
Ihe  people,  in  every  age,  bare  ^wayadaae  thair  ntnra*t 
to  Inep  tham  in  darkneaa-'-mystsry  in  pelitipa-jnyttarr 
>in  relifien— and  aH  this  A>r  the  MUpose  of  Ancing  oat 
laqaiiy,  and  keqiing  oommanaeeae  at  a  dbitaaea. 

It  has  pleaeed  Cod  to  endrw  bis  orealurae  with  tbe 
Acuity  of  raaeOB,  to  enable  tWm  to  distingaiab  truth  ftaaa 
Aleebosd;  but  the  spread  if  tmtiiJaaaier  permitted,  «o 
Jong  aa  those  in  power  b<ve  the  means  of  aapprassiag  it. 
When  the  church  wai  in  Aa  heyday  of  bar  power,  tba 
wmd  af  the  priaet  waigoapel,  and  ills  .will  was  law  i  tbe 
ascendant  Mth  was  <ben  tin  CatboUe;  bat  the  ambitiaa, 
.the  rapaai^,  and  <ha  licentlgnsnais  pf -tiieir  oletxy — and 
the  i^nblBi^iag  lanBialiem  of  tlia  creatures  that  .siwcna- 
Irely^ed  the  I^tpa!l  Chair,  and  who  pretended  to  have 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  which  enabled  thein  to  lock  the 
gates  of  heaven  agaiAst  all  nnbelieven — at  length  raiaed 
a  spiiit  ef  resislance,  which  ended  la  the  dowa£tl  af 
thair  qdiitnal  dirona.  80  far  from  .there  being,  at  tbi* 
..period,  any  alliance  between  Charch  .and  State,  tiuf 
maintained  a  constant  war&re.  In  England  partico- 
larly,  every  page  of  It*  history  is  disfigured  with  tba  da> 

t  O  « 
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tall  of  thrir  confiicti  nd  contioT«niei ;  wmetimM  the 
Papal  mpranacy  was  disowned, — at  other  timei  the 
thunder  of  the  Vatican  prerailed ;  hat  the  leenei  _  of 
•hamelen  hTpocriif  ,  and  ncldesi  bloodshed,  are  repnlilTe 
in  the  extreme.  Nothing  ia  Ken  bat  the  knaTCiT  of  a 
■elMelegated  prieethood,  profiting  hfthe  ignorance  of 
the  people,  and  impoaing  npon  their  crednlity  ;  they  were 
hitter  enemiei  to  the  progreei  of  knowledge,  knowing 
well,  that  the  more  the  bnlk  of  mankind  were  enlight- 
ened, the  more  clearly  would  their  craft  he  nen  through, 
and  the  more  exteniirely  would  the  network  of  their 
lyitem  be  expoied. 

Hbxbt  the  Eighth  waivrery  inch  a  Catholic  Hii  battle 
with  the  See  of  Borne,  wai  not  with  its  doctrines,  but 
with  itt  temporal  power.  Had  not  the  Pope,  in  a  fit  of 
pasaion^te  indiscretion,  pronounced  sentence,  denoondng 
his  divorce  from  Queen  Catliarine  and  Itii  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  no  mptnre  between  them  would  haTe  taken 
place.  Had  his  Holiness  managed  matters  a  little  more 
adroitly,  and  with  better  temper,  the  English  tyrant 
would  neTer  hare  disputed  his  spiritual  supremacy,  and 
our  Chnreh  would  probably,  at  this  day,  haTe  been 
Catholic.  Whoerer  should  have  cast  ridicule  on  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  would  hare  been  burnt  as  a  heretic. 
Bishop  Philpotts  would  hare  written  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  transubstantiation;  and  the  Judges  would  have  de- 
clared Catholicism  to  be  "  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land;"  and  onr  now  orthodox  Churchmen  would 
liaTa  celebrated  High  Mass^ 

From  Mr  MarUsnd,  the  orthodox  tutor  whom 
Sir  Felix  chose  for  his  son,  the  young  man  never 
could  have  imbibed  hii  Radical  opinions.  That  re- 
spectable person  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  canon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Oxford.  The  basis  of  his  erudition 
was  classical;  but  the  superstructure  was  clerical. 
He  had  mingled  but  little  in  the  active  scenes  of 
life ;  but  he  had  deeply  studied  the  schoolmen, 
and  patiently  learned  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  England,  from  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme. 

It  was  a  perfect  piece  of  machinery — the  boast  of  "  our 
beloved  fethtrland ;"  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors.  The  three  estates — King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mon*—mntnally  balancing  each  other,  and  thus  provid- 
ing against  an  excess  of  power  in  either ;  wliat  an  ad- 
mirabU  contrivance  !  His  attachment  to  this  system  was 
sincere,  as  was  his  fidelity  towards  it.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  tte  other  was  the  result  of  Inward  thongbt.  Ha 
bad  never  studied  the  principles  of  government  as  a  sdenca. 
He  erred — wbere  the  majority  of  u*  err — in  mistaking 
the  opinions  lb  which  we  are  Iram  and  bred,  for  the  de- 
liberate oonvictioos  of  our  own  reason.  In  aU  his  notions 
he  was  supremely  kristo<a«tic  The  Gamaliel  at  whoee 
ftet  he  hadlwea  broagfat  up,  had  so  ordained  it 

In  politics,  he  was  the  idolater  of  Btruos.  The  max- 
im of  that  distt^gniihed^tatesman,  that  '■  to  innovate  is 
not  to  reform,"  vias,  with  liim,  a  sacred  and  imperish- 
able truth.  The  nobility  of  France  had  been  scattered 
abroad— her  clergy  had  ceased  to  be  venerated — their 
estates  had  been  conflk^ated — the  law  of  primogeniture 
had  been  abolished— wl^t  an  awAU  warning !  and  all 
tills  from  the  love  of  chafM , ,  from  that  capiidous,  dis- 
satisfied feding,  which  1^  to  the  destmctl()n  of  all 
that  is  ancient  and  venerablein  the  institations  <tf  man. 
All  this  was,  to  Mr  Marklatd,  so  much  selterident 
truth.  It  was  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  spirit  of 
reform  to  overturn  everything;  >o  break  up  id  esta- 
blishments, and  to  turn  gavemment-<ipside4own. 

Yet  was  Mr  Markland,  besi&es  his  classical 
attainments,  a  conscientious  man^according  to 
his  lights,  and  one  of  unstained  moftjs.  It  was 
marvellous  how  the  son  of  Sir  Felix,  and  the 
pupil  of  Mr  Markland,  could  hare  canght  the 
Radical  contagion  then  abroad;  but  such  was 
the  melancholy  fact;  and  the  latter,  aware  of 
the  evil,  set  himself  in  earnest  to  counteract  its 
mischievoug  conseqneneea.     Thi»  was  not  so 


ea^y  accomplished;  and,  in  tke  donMe  of  Itf 
efforts,  Mr  Markland  discovered  that  the  mother 
was  as  deeply  tainted  as  the  son,  though  the 
political  and  other  heresies  of  both  were  mani- 
fested with  the  greatest  ndldness  and  forbearance. 
Sir  Felix,  who  had  diligently  laboured  to  keep 
up  his  county  interest  until,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  his  son  might  succeed  him  as  the  knight 
of  the  shire  and  adherent  of  the  Tory  Minister 
of  the  day,  on  finding  Kdward  a  recreant  to  the 
faith  of  the  Tories,  could  only  find  consolation 
in  recurring  to  the  good  old  times  when  he  was 
wont  to  carouse  at  Wimbledon  with  Dundas  and 
the  heaven-bom  Minister. 

"  I  well  ronemher,"  said  lie,  in  an  after-diniier  eso- 
versation,  at  which  his  son  was  present,  befur*  whom  Ms 
most  frequent  topic  was  the  danger  which  attends  all 

political  changes ; "  I  well  remember  the  tine  when 

the  majority,  sealed  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  by  tb« 
crown,  the  borough-holders,  and  the  peers,  was  434. 
Ministers  had  then  a  support  equal  to  the  wdght  they 
Iiad  to  sustain;  and  were  not,  as  now,  compelled  to 
tmekle  to  popiUar  opinion  at  every  turn  of  the  comer. 
When  the  spirit  of  reform  stalked  abroad,  as  it  now  and 
then  did,  ministers  put  it  down  promptly,  and  drove  it 
back  at  once  to  its  hiding  place.  They  bestirred  them- 
selves, too,  in  other  ways.  They  bought  up  each  a  por- 
tion  of  the  daily  press  as  would  keep  the  public  mind 
from  hdng  whisked  about  by  every  vrind  of  doctrine. 
The  clerical  magistrates  and  the  influential  landholders 
of  each  county  kept  their  eye  steadily  upon  the  news, 
papers  wiiich  the  innkeq>ers  took  in  for  the  perusal  of 
their  customers.  They  took  in  an  oppatition  paper  at 
their  peril.  By  this  and  other  means  they  got  the  pro- 
vincial press,  in  a  great  measure,  under  thdr  control. 
The  Attomey.Gnieral,  too,  was  always  on  the  alert; 
and  not  only  did  he  keep  a  sliarp  laok<«ut,  bat  the  spies 
of  government  were  always  on  the  watch-tower.  The 
seditions  were  pounced  upon  at  a  moment  when  they 
thought  no  eye  was  npon  tiiem." 

«  It  was  this  promptitude,  at  that  critical  juncture  of 
affiiiis,**  said  Mr  Markland,  « that  saved  the  countrr." 

Young  Clavering  would  neither  go  into 
Parliament  nor  accept  of  office  upon  the  only 
conditions  that  are  known  among  public  men ; 
and  the  indignant  Sir  Felix  gave  up  ttie  con- 
test with  a  son  who  had  no  fault  save  holding 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  being 
one  of  those  who  conceive  it  wise  to  yield  the 
people  their  rights- before  they  force  them. 

Frank  Delamere  was  a  younger  son,  rery 
slenderly  provided  with  the  world's  goods ;  and 
this  circumstance  furnishes  a  text  for  handling 
the  evil  done  to  society  by  the  law  of  primogen. 
iture.    The  abolition  in  France  of  this  mainstay 
of  the  privileged  class,  and  of  a  thousand  pub- 
lic abuses,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  results 
of  the  Revolution.    Having  combated   the  fid- 
lacy  of  sending  the  younger  sons  of  a  family  into 
life  penniless,  merely  to  enrich  an  elder  son,  aad 
sharpen  the  faculties  of  his  brothers,  by  eoas- 
pelling  them  to  depend  on  their  own  talents  and 
Wastry,  it  is  pertinently  inquired  what  is  to 
bec«me  of  those  who  have  no  talents  and  still 
less  itidnstrir,  a  quality  for  which  the  scions  at 
aristocracy  are  not  generally  distinguished.    We 
next  come  to  the  daughters,  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  ate  the  greatest  victims  of  this  na- 
natural  institution.    One  main  cause    of  tfak 
cheerless  joyless  celibacy,  to  which  ao  maay 
British  females  are  doomed,  or  ef  the  nnluffrf 
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becBiiM  loveleta  and  nneqtial  marriages,  which 
all  acknowledge  and  lament,  is  the  poverty  to 
which  this  unnatural  law  consigns  go  many 
women  in  the  better  classes  of  society ;  highly 
accomplished,  but  most  helpless'creatures,  con- 
cerning whom  our  author  inquires — 

Id  what  profitable  calling  are  their  taleni*  and  <»- 
duttry  to  be  exereiied  ?  How  does  "  the  giring  the  bulk 
of  the  father*!  property  to  the  eldest  ion"  anist  to  malce 
ihem  "the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes?"  They 
hare  no  chance  in  the  state  lotterjr  of  preferment  If  to 
•fctaio  a  modante  indqwndenoe  is-to  be  tht  end  of  their 
enrttoos,  why  take  it  firom  them  in  the  beginning  $ 
Imbued,  ftom  their  birth,  with  aristocratic  feelings, 
their  great  speeolation  is  marriage;  a  specnlation  of  all 
others  the  most  hnmiliating.  In  the  Beggar't  Opera, 
When  Polly  is  asked  how  she  proposes  to  live,  she  an. 

swen— «  Upon  the  industry  of  my  Macheath ;" a  sad 

nliaoM,  eertainly ;  but  moch  less  mortifying,  and  hardly 
leas  disreputable)  than  the  dependence  to  which  too  many 
•f  the  loraly  sex  in  upper  life  are  drireu  by  oar  law  of 
cxdntiTe  iidieiitanee; 

Nothing  can  be  slighter  than  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  pages  of  Timon,  specimens  of  the  aristo. 
cracy  are  brought  forward,  or  drop  in,  stand  to 
Lave  their  portraits  outlined,  and  disappear  for 
ever.  One  of  these  is  Lord  Trecastle,  a  younger 
brother,  who,  from  ^400  a-year,  suddenly  suc- 
ceeds to  ;e80,000,  by  the  first-born  breaking  his 
neck,  and  who  owns  tliat  he  shuddered  at  that 
event,  remembering  the  desperate  leaps  he  had 
taken,  and  "  thinking  the  same  accident  might 
hare  happened  to  me."  The  portrait  of  Trecastle 
has  the  great  merit  of  being  a  faithful  resem- 
blance, and  not  in  the  least  over-done.  It  is  thus, 
after  his  departure,  that  this  aristocratic  petri- 
faction is  discussed  by  Lady  Clavering  and  her 
charming  daughter : — 

"  He  has  gained  very  little  by  foreign  trave),"  said 
Emily  to  her  mother,  as  his  carriage  drove  flnm  tlie  door. 
"  I  could  not  have  believed  that  an  individual  so  heart- 
lasi  existed  in  the  world." 

"  The  class  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  yon  imagine^" 
replied  Lady  Clavering.  «  In  that  circle  of  oar  planet 
which  those  who  move  in  it  are  pleased  to  call,  par  ex- 
eeOtnce,  the  npper  world,  many  samples  of  the  same 
apedei  may  be  fonnd.  Lord  Trecastle  is  only  conspicuous 
because  he  is  not  at  the  pains  of  concealment.  He  is 
)iiite  indiflerent  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  walka abroad  without  a  mask." 

*<  I  am  sure  a  mask  wonld  much  better  become  him," 
said  Emily,  ^  I  do  believe  he  wonld  grieve  more  for  the 
loss  of  his  talbot  dog,  or  one  of  his  curricle  horses,  than 
at  the  death  of  the  deareat  friend  he  hag." 

*•  He  would  grieve  for  neither,"  replied  Lady  Claver- 
Inf.  "  He  would  order  his  eoaclunan  to  get  another  tal- 
bot, and  match  the  grey  as  nearly  as  possible ;  and  there 
his  eoDcem  would  end ;  as  to  a  friend,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  he  neither  has  nor  wants  one." 

«  What  a  marble-hearted  creature  it  is,"  said  Emily. 

•*  He  is  moulded  from  very  cold  clay,  certainly,"  re- 
yUed  htr  mother;  "  but  we  must  make  great  allowance, 
when  w*  remember  that  he  is  the  son  of  Lord  Trecastle, 
who  was  the  very  personification  of  apathy,  and  who  had 
BP  care  for  any  human  being  Iwyond  the  reach  of  his  own 
Aadow.  Had  he  come  of  a  diSisrent  stock,  and  had  a  few 
•f  dte  dJfScnlties  of  life  to  straggle  with,  the  occasional 
daaaand  upon  his  foeltngs  from  some  quarter  or  other 
WMdd  have  kept  them  active ;  Jnt  Valmont,  with  a  tem- 
jpetsmsnt  naturally  lethargic,  was  bora  to  every  indul- 
MMB  i  educated  at  home,  he  was  never  exposed  to  a  con- 
flct  wUk  other  minds  ;  the  hereditary  taint  grew  upon 
Ita.  '  That  imcancem  about  every  thing,  which  a  cer- 
"^'~  Am  af  fiuUonaUes  affect,  is  in  many  a  mere  eccen- 
f,  bat  in  him  it  is  aatora." 


There  was  much  kindness,  as  well  as  true  philosophy 
in  this  defonce;  but  Emily,  fall  of  youthful  aenslbllityy 
deemed  him  quite  unendorsble.        .... 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  such  insensibles,*'  rqoined 
Emily ;  "  and  I  grieve  to  hear  mamma  say  that  in  the 
higher  circles  of  life  they  are  not  uncommon." 

"  Mamma  is  right,"  said  her  brother.  "  If  Lord  Tre- 
castle were  in  high  office  about  the  court,  he  would  dnd 
his  counterpart  in  almost  every  one  with  whom  he  eaihe 
in  contact.  The  texture  of  the  material  may  difftr,  bn< 
they  are  all  cut  after  the  same  pattern.  It  is  with  higit 
lift  as  with  high  mountains,  the  nearer  yon  approach  the 
summit,  the  colder  is  the  atmosphere.  The  Tiecastlet 
are  a  numerous  race;  the  fomily-Ukeness  may  be  found 
in  all  the  aristocracies  of  Europe." 

«  Trecastle,"  said  Delameie,  "  is  his  father's  aaa.  He 
is  certainly  not  a  sentimentalist ;  his  heart  is  not  a  ma- 
terial upon  which  yon  can  engrave  anything.  But,  as  • 
young  man,  he  is  not  wanting  in  the  aecomplislmients^ 
suited  to  his  caste.  Much  as  you  may  dislike  him,  he  U 
extremely  well  received  within  his  own  drde.  The  poi' 
son  of  the  serpent  is  not  poisonous  to  Its  own  species. 
Besides  which,  he  has  a  prepossessing  exterior,  with  an 
even  eet  of  teeth  ;  he  speaks  Italian  finently,  can  descant 
on  the  beauties  of  Cherabini  and  Beethoven,  ties  his  cra- 
vat after  the  most  approved  taste,  and  wlien  he  plays, 
wliich  is  not  often,  pays  his  losses  with  as  much  coidnest 
as  he  receives  bis  wimungs.  What  more  than  this  can 
be  desired  of  mortal  man  ?" 

"  He  is  a  very  gifted  youth  in  your  description  Of 
him,"  said  Miss  Clavering ;  "  but  you  are  fimd  of  whim* 
sical  sketches,  and  your  pendl  is  always  at  hand." 

"  There  are  few  of  the  sons  of  wealth  and  idleness," 
replied  Delamere^  "  that  furaish  features  of  a  much  bet- 
ter character  than  my  sketch  of  Trecastle  afiords.  I 
don't  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns.  We  must 
take  men  of  sense  '  after  their  kind,'  and  men  of  foshiOK 
'  after  their  kind.'  They  differ  as  the  bee  from  the  but.< 
terfiy.  I  find  Ixrth  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  there  I 
leave  them." 

'<  But  then  how  valuable  is  the  industry  of  the  one," 
said  Emily,  "  compared  with  the  idle  fiuttering  of  the 
other," 

"  I  leave  it  to  the  moraliste  to  make  compariMBS,'' 
nijoined  Delamen. 

"  The  comparison  would  not  be  much  to  their  credit," 
said  Clavering.  "  We  admire  the  beauty  of  the  idle  Aaij 
terer,  and  leave  it  to  its  enjoyment ;  we  praise  the  Indus' 
try  of  the  bee,  and  we  rob  it  of  its  produce." 

''  It  is  the  common  lot,"  said  Delamere;  "  and  the 
bees  must  not  complain.  It  is  the  same  with  the  labour 
of  man ;  the  parson  tithes  it,  the  nobility  tax  it,  the  law 
fleeces  it,  and  the  whole  madiinery  of  government  is  con. 
trived  with  the  view  to  the  gratification  of  tlwse  who 
fhed  and  fatten  upon  it.  How  can  we  reAise  to  say 
'  Amen'  to  all  this,  when  the  practice  of  bishops,  priest^ 
and  deacons,  testifiss  it  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  man  ?" 

"  It  is  the  aristocratic  seripture  of  the  rulers  in  Church 
and  State,"  said  Clavering. 

"  And  their  scriptural  volume  is  the  Court  Guide," 
replied  Delaaiere;  "the  Bible  is  for  us  of  the  com. 
mons." 
This  is  nice  dissection. 

About  this  time.  King  William,  "  the  Reform 
King,"  to  whom  the  author  will  not  allow  the 
praise  of  sincerity,  which  has  generally  been 
accorded  to  a  Prince  who  cannot  claim  that  of 
consistency,  had  dismissed  his  Ministers  on  the 
frivolous  pretence  of  the  death  of  old  Earl 
Spencer,  and  dispatched  Master  Hudson  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  in  search  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Clavering,  writing  at  this  time  to  his  friend  Del- 
amere, remarks  of  the  fallen  government  :— 

«  The  great  error  of  the  Beform  ministry  was,  that 
with  the  means  before  them  of  fulfilling  the  glorious  task 
they  had  undertaken — with  the  power  of  the  nation  at 
their  back,  prqnred  to  carry  them  triiunphantly  through 
—with  tlie  tenure  of  office  depending  on  thenuelvea,  imd 
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k«ld  m  iM  atty  UHm  of  Mag  wkat  flMf  iMd  aad««aken 
ts  i<^—^Tt%  wHk  all  th«w  adraaUfM,  th«y  Aaw  to  dnf 
on  ia  the  fttten  of  tke  lordi  of  the  wU,  and  te  (hake  lh« 
•imfldMce  at  tke  yaople  Ij  rtriTing  to  eoacUiat*  an  tutmj 
th«r  Miifkl  ndUr  h«M  dtftei. 

This  msf  bM  be  new,  bmt  it  it  tt  leMt  m  true 
as  ever.    He  nj»  again : — 

In  ihe  ipeantimei  the  Ion  of  offlo*  may  hate  tlie  cfteet 
of  converting  the  Whig  party  from  the  error  of  tbeir 
wayi.  It  may  teach  them  to  look  hereafter  fat  their 
tnpport,  where  alone  it  ii  to  be  found,  in  thii  weU-«ame(t 
confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people. 

It  hM,  as  yet,  done  no  lucn  thiQ|^. 

Among  the  persoiutgea  who  figure  and  4iMp- 
pe«r,  la  htif  MUrerton,  onfie  a  distiagnlahed 
beauty  and  etar  in  the  fadiienable  world )  mar- 
ried to  a  good-natured  and  indolent  ancient 
«arlj  a  favourite  at  Carlton  Hoase,  rewarded  for 
her  Pbttonie  attachment  te  (ha  Prinee  by  a  pea- 
aion,  and,  finally,  a  itvottt.  Lady  Milrertoa, 
when  Time  had  elawed  her  with  hia  elutch,  re- 
nounced a  world  lying  in  wickedneu,  which 
had  already  renounced  her.  Entirely  approving 
the  ezpoenre  of  oan<  ia  all  iti  modem  varie- 
ties, whether  moral,  political,  or  religion%  and 
eondemning  those  who,  like  Lady  Milverton, 
rest  their  diaracters,  as  members  of  "  the  religi- 
ous publie,"  rather  upoa  the  dogmas  of  their 
creed  thad  the  «xeeUeBea[of  their  lives,  we  yet 
cannot  approve  ef  the  tone  in  which  this  authw 
repeatedly  speaks  of  something  which  he  calls 
^Uk.  But  the  subject  is  better  avoided,  and  we 
shall  simply  inquire,  laying  aside  Lady  Milver- 
ton's  mystical  jargon,  where,  ia  religion,  he  finds 
scope  and  exercise  for  those  higher  faetilttes  ef 
the  mind,  or  rather  portioiis  of  the  brain,  which, 
as  a  phrenologist,  he  denominates  Veneration, 
Woadari  aad  Hope. 

Lady  Milverton  (we  wish  to  learn  whether,  in 
her  new  state,  she  gave  up  her  Carlton  House 
pension)  made  a  convert  of  Lady  Roseneath,  a 
handsome  womaa,  who,  ia  the  early  part  of  her 
married  life,  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  engag- 
ing the  attentions  of  a  man  who  availed  himself 
of  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  the  flattered  and  spoiled  beauty,  to  keep  her 
clear  of  the  vortex  near  which  her  iadoleat  hue- 
band  permitted  her  to  hover.  When  this  Men- 
tor, or  guardian  angel,  by  name  Sir  Eustace 
Leppington,  returned  from  the  Continent,  after 
Ae  1^^  ef  ssvsral  years,  be  found  bis  fair  friend. 
Lady  Roseneath,  with  when  he  had  been  oa 
ticklish,  if  BOt  unsafe  ground,  a  widow,  and  a 
aaint ;  but  not  forgetful  of  either  the  perils  or 
sdvaatages  of  thelf  former  connexion.  They 
first  met  by  accident,  on  a  mmming  visit  at  Lady 
Clavering's,  whitilier  Ae  pioas  lady  had  coma  •• 
solicit  a  subscription  tvt  some  ptons  purpose  or 
another.  She  *as  taken  by  surprise.  The  me- 
nottmons  whine  which  she  had  lately  adopted, 
changed  on  the  instant.  Mm  dreaded  that  1^ 
Sttstace  would  take  her  te  task  for  her  new 
affectations,  as  he  had  ventured  to  da,  thotigh 
with  graceAd  gallantry,  tut  her  yoathful  levi- 
ties. 

Shs  Mt  that  ihe  had  a  dlfioalt  card  te  play.  Herrs- 
H^soa  views  wer*  aet  ef  «  kiad  ia  which  he  wai  likely 
«•  sypiethisf,    la  tUii  she  jiid<s4  rlfhUy.    He  eoe 


adiabed  bmis  srdeatltiaT  ssts— id  awte  hdUhthsa 
did  the  Baronet,  that  rdigion  of  the  heart,  which  dli|ilayi 
itMlf  in  doing  good  ;  and  which,  hoiied  In  cpntiiboUBC 
to  the  happinen  of  those  snrnnd  them,  wean  atwaya  that 
cheerfnlneM  ef  eeaatsasnos  which  is  nistted  Atom  the 
many  happy  ftces  which  its  hsBerolante  kas  IMM|I  at 
with  imileb  Sht  bad  b««a  aceaitomed  to  neak  her  apa- 
tinttnti  to  blm  withoat  reserrc  :  and  how  to  account  to 
him  for  the  chsn^  (be  had  recently  qndergone,  was  the 
great  difficulty.  In  tmth,  bad  the  entered  upoa  ths  task 
of  examination,  she  would  hare  found  e^nal  diilB^t|r  14 
accounting  for  it  pyvn  to  heiielf. 

Mr  Sastaee  visits  his  fimaat  friead«  and,  afl«s 
some  preliminary  chat,  tiipe  eomA  t»  tfie  jHHot. 

<<  By  (he  way,  I  hear  from  Lady  Milverton,"  laid  S» 
Buatape,  '<  that  you  have  becoma  a  member  of  the  ■  idl* 
gioui  public  f  ii  it  true?" 

"  I  hope  it  i*.  tt  is  to  bsr  I  owe  my  coaTcnieB,*' 
aatd  Lady  Boieneafb. 

<'Conver>ioo,  to  wbat?  Whit  <aa  ftiu  •»«  ia 
tbe  way  of  converiioa  to  eudi  a'  puritanic  imbcdls  ad 
that!^ 

"  She  wai  once  a  worldly  character,  1  allow ;  but  it 
pleated  the  Lard  (o  number  her  with  hit  feople,  aad  the 
from  that  lime  besamt  a  dilforeat  ortatnn." 

"  Fer  heavtn't  take,  Lady  Betiqef  th,  do  aot  seeattMa 
yoonelf  to  a  phrateology  that  meant  nothing.  It  tonndf 
very  pioni,  no  donbt,  to  your  own  ean,  and  tg  tiie  etra 
of  the  ftnatica  that  larraand  you ;  but  you  have  n*  ooa« 
ception  \uiw  aanteeat  it  it  to  penont  of  ntional  aad 
toand  mind,  I  wiU  not  flatter  yon-.J  a«rar  did,  and 
I  thall  not  begin  now  ;  you  have  your  waskoettrt,  and 
alwayt  bad  ;  but  Tou  bad  a  fund  of  good  lenie  and  good 
feeling  at  bottom,  that  ought  to  have  kept  yon  dear  of  the 
set  with  Which  you  have  get  entangle^'* 

«Can  I  then,**  riia  replied,  «hstao  i«ii(ieasr-«oa< 
hearing  the  vpic*  of  the  Lerd«  aa»  I  aot  te  htariua  lis 
it?" 

"Too  good — too  virtuous too  amiable,  yon  eannat 

be,"  rejoined  her  udtparing  mentor;  '*nor  it  there  stiy 
dange/of  it.  At  t*  bdng  toe  rtilglaiv—rtligiee,  «a 
have  any  real  value,  mutt  be  a  habit  of  life;  a  hsMi 
growing  out  ef  that  constant  deiir*  for  tite  sdvaneaaeat 
of  human  bappipen  on  earth,  wlUeb  ditplayt  itself  ia  (^ 
tenrict  of  our  fellow-creaturei.    ....,..• 

"  It  really  doet  surprite  me,  my  dear  Lady  Bessataih, 
that  yon  should  be  led  away  by  such  a  weak.mtaiaal 
woman  St  Lady  Milverton,  ffo  diare  w«i  ever  drswa 
upon  that  woman'i  iaitb,  that  her  credulity  did  aot  heap 
our.  SbS  wat— while  the  leaton  of  foolery  latttd  % 
follower  of  the  renowned  Joamka  SoutbcoYX.  fbat 
wat  a  coitly  convenion ;  the  bought  the  teal$  of  that  il^ 
postor  at  a  high  price :  nor  did  their  impretslda  wcsT  aa^ 
till  the  knell  of  Jooima  herself  rung  in  her  ear  the  tl|> 
logs  of  the  evaporation  of  the  promiied  ShUoh  ia  a  Ct  ef 
the  wind  colic.  But  even  here,  her  foithttpod  Us  fTofqA 
to  the  Uit;  the  walked  on  foot  St  tbt  fooMal  Of  04 
prieiteit,  and  hat  been  ever  liboe  a  aurtyr  to  a  l!l>el|Mk> 
titm  Ib  the  knte,  which  the  caught  at  tb«  procatttsA. 

<■  In  latter  timet,  the  wat  for  a  while  the  eontlsat  a(> 
tendant  on  the  arcbmountebaiik  IbViho.  That  was  af 
the  firtt  appearance  of  the  new  phenoinenaa,  When  kfi 
preaching  wat  thronged  fh>m  all  qnartert,  and  fools  0t 
fashion  elbowsd  the  greaty  tnlgar  for  a  teat  In  his  IsA. 
gregatiou.  Bet  hardly  had  the  Chrlttm^t  belL^HM 
tolled  out  the  old  year,  vrhea  thtiS  l*aie  ftSlll«mh|a| 
were  the  flrtt  to  laugh  at  their  own  foHy ;  aad  oe  a'<|£ 
den,  thit  cut  troop-horte  of  theicotdi  ehardh  lafc'  W 
theb  Ibvonr ;  and  Lady  Milverton't  foitb|  MaMtnd  Wf 
tiiS  dwindling  away  of  thS  ditdplet,  befsn  W  Mk  «P 
for  a  new  anchor.'* 

Much  mMe  fivllows,  aad  the  Baraaat  «••> 
tinues :—  . 

■  It  it  only  onr  very  long  ftieadihip  thst  ssald  has*  i|^ 
dneed  me  to  touch  apm  a  subject,  which,  ku  for  IM(  t 
should  have  matt  carnally  avoided  1  bat  hsviac  advsMld 
te  it,  I  tpeak  without  reserve.  TkcrsiisttrsafertsaMMr 
to  enthusiasm  in  your  ik  than  ia  eoiSt      TiMS*  W» 
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katTW  8|)d  bjrpecritM  klwayi  en  th*  alert  to  tak*  ad  ran. 
tage  of  this.  Wherever  the  imagination  it  concerned, 
700  are  more  led  away  than  we  are.  Lore — which  ii 
•BMDg  tbe  meet  innate  and  amiable  ofbor  fedlngt— ie  in 
i|«  rwf  natnre  allied  to  a  pare  and  exalted  deration  1  Iratj 
like  every  nnrca  of  atreng  excitement,  if  not  controlled 
by  reflection — if  not  guided  by  a  itrong  and  iteedy 
nnderstanding,  may  lead  to  exceisee  of  the  very  wont 
kind." 

All  the  BaMnet'i  diicoane  will  not  be  found 
quite  lo  imexeeptionable  ai  this,  or  aa  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remonstrance,  where  Lady  Rose- 
neath  candidly  admits  that  her  views  qf  religion 
had  certainly  not  eontribttted  to  her  paaee  of 
naind,  or  cheerfulness  of  spirit* ;  that  she  felt 
dark,  alarmed,  and  depressed,  Without  knowing 
where  to  look  for  comfort,  and  "  as  if  afl  conso- 
lation were  withdrawn."  iSir  |!ustace  affirms, 
that  diis  is  a  state  of  suffering  to  which  rtal 
Christianity  can  never  give  birth ;  that  it  is  the 
consequence  of  disordered  nerves,  arising  from 
long-continued  religious  excitement.  The  result 
of  such  conversations  may  be  anticipated.  Lady 
Boieneatb  and  Sir  Eustace  are  thrown  together 
in  the  qniet  of  the  country ;  old  retnlniseenes 
return  and  deepen  into  tenderness ;  Sii'  fiustace 
finds  a  bride,  and  Lady  Milverton  loses  her  con- 
Vert.  From  such  specimens  of  the  work,  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  this  is  no  ordinary  novel. 

Among  the  author's  antipathies,  is  Mxttavs, 
whoee  doctrines  are  represented  in  "  t'impn"  in 
tiaeir  most  naked  and  repulsive  form>  and  that 
too  by  simply  quoting  the  language  of  the  oracle 
•f  Whig  legislators,  and  of  ill  of  the  Heh  With 
whom  conscience  is  sufficiently  alive  to  whisper 
that  there  is  something  false  and  vicious  in  the 
institutions  of  society  as  they  affect  the  working 
daaaes  and  the  peer;  and  that  the  evU  is,  at 
least  in  part,  attributable  to  those  who  monopo- 
lise the  power  of  making  and  administering  the 
laws.  To  tlie  population  dogmas  and  poor-law 
eaoens  of  Mr  M^thss)  as  popularly  expounded 
if  his  disciples,  probably  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, but  certainly  with  very  bad  effects,  we 
Conildefatly  attril)ut.e  much  of  the  discontent,  and 
^oemy  irriMtion  of  the  labouring  classes«  and 
their  growing  alienation  from  capitalists  of  what- 
ever grade.  Let  one  figure  the  indignation  with 
urMiih  an  intelligent  mechanic  or  labourer  could 
peruse  such  psasngss  of  Malthus  as  the  following 
reprodoced  in  "  Ti«oii  :"r-< 

- 1  ahoeld  propei»,>'  Mys  MsHhus,  "ateitilatUm  to  M 
mti*,  deelaring,  that  no  ebild  iMm  from  any  marriage 
taUof  plaoe  after  a  year  ftwtt  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no 
WesMmale  child  bom  two  years  from  the  iame  (late, 
shenUl  ever  be  entitled  to  l»ridi  aaeietaoee;  And  to  glre 
ft  aten  gMiersl  knowledge  t>f  the  law,  atid  it>  enforce  It 
SMM  MMogly  oa  the  mind*  of  the  lower  elaiata  of  people, 
Ska  der^ymaa  of  each  parish  ihonld,  previoiuly  to  the 
Salttaltatlmi  of  a  marriage,  read  a  short  address  to  the 
yardet,  stating  the  strong  obligation  bti  every  man  to  top. 
fart  U*  owe  tkUdrett — the  improftriety,  and  even  immor- 
ality, of  aiarryltag  without  a  ftir  prospect  df  being  able 
Dt  4o  thla— the  evils  which  had  resnlted  to  the  jioor 
tkMBStfres,  fh>m  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to 
assist  by  pubile  institatien*,  Iti  a  duty  which  ought  to  be 
•acloiively .  appropriated  to  parent^-and  the  absolute 
neeastity  whl^h  had  at  length  appeared,  qf  abandoning 
mil  mek  itUHtutidht,  oa  account  of  their  prodiicing  effects 
appbeH*  ta  those  which  were  intended.  After  the  pub- 
lic aolia  Which  t  hate  proposed,  bad  bten  giveUi  tad  th 


ifsttm  ^povr-lavu  had  otaud  wKk  rtgard  to  the  rldaf 
generation,  if  any  man  chose  tq  marry  without  a  pto* 
spect  of  being  able  to  support  s  family,  he  should  hav^ 

tike  most  perfect  liberty  so  to  do. 

"  All  parish  assistance,  should  be  mast  rigidly  4*aied 
him  ;  and  if  the  band  of  private  charity  be  stretched  forth 
in  his  relief,  the  interetts  of  hamsnity  require  that  it 
shonld  be  administered  very  sparingly.  He  should  ha 
taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  tl)| 
laws  of  God,  bad  doomed  him  and  his  family  to  starve. 

It  will  not  be  easyi  with  the  manors  and  plea< 
sure  grouqds,  the  deer-parks,  ponds,  and  gardens 
Qf  tbs  rich  proprietor,  or  the  wide  demesnes  pi 
the  Norman  feudal  lord  in  his  vicinage,  may  with 
even  the  glebe  of  the  parson  under  his  eyOi  muoh 
longer  to  persuade  the  industrious  man  that  it  if 
the  laws  of  (Grod>  or  pf  Naturei  whieb  "hayi^ 
doomed  14m  and  his  children  to  starve,"  at  least 
while  ha  is  able  and  willing  to  work  for  their 
support,  provided  he  can  find  employment.  He 
will  no|  easily  believe  that  b*  is,  in  the  harsh 
words  of  Mr  Malthus,  "  born  into  a  world  already 
possessed,"  while  he  perceives  the  common  heii« 
tage  so  very  unequally  divided.  He  will  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  law  of  primogeniture  in 
heaven  as  well  as  on  earth.  If  he  aekaowledget 
that  the  lecuritji  of  property  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  every  society,  which  ha  cheerfully  doe% 
ha  also  knows  that  the  free  diffutUn*  of  Property, 
under  wise  laws,  ranks,  in  every  well-eoostltutel 
community,  next  In  importance ;  that  the  great 
secret  ef  legi^atioq  is,  first,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  property,  and,  next,  to  prevent  it  from 
nuning  into  those  enormous  masses  seen  in  all 
the  European  states,  in  oonsequenoe  «f  the  in- 
stitution of  primogeniture,  and  the  manifold 
ramiftpatiens  of  aristocratic  power  and  influencet 
That  Isgislator  performs  but  half  his  duty  who^ 
providing  for  the  security  of  property,  does  notj 
at  the  same  time,  allow  that  free  distribution  of 
property,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term,  wldch  Is  restrained  by  the  ejitire  system  of 
English  laws,  and  bf  usagea  stronger  then  the 
laws. 

To  come  back  to  Timon :  he  is  ail  admirejr  <^ 
marriage,  rightly  thinking  that 

The  parity  of  pablic  morals— the  only  irm  basis  at 
national  prosperity — depends  much  mors  tlMtt  I*  gsnenllf 
imagined,  on  the  ringle  or  married  state  of  the  majority  or 
the  population.  Whatever  eaases  operate  to  the  distanragei 
meat  af  lurriage,  t«id,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  the  in. 
craaseof  depravity.  In  England  thii  discouragement  is  a 
growing  evil,  and  a  great  oae.  Its  demoralislag  eActs 
art  daily  q>rMdlnff  throng  all  tanks  of  the  eamm«nity< 

According  to  Mr  MaUhoa,  aatnre  is  sadly  destitnta  of 
wisdom  and  fbresighL  Cuerly  nntanght  in  the  scienes 
qt  political  economy,  die  has  gone  on  prododng  and  pro. 
doCing,  until  she  hie  got  a  greater  atunber  af  AiMMit 
about  her  by  far,  thea  A»  know*  what  to  do  with.  It 
la  certainly  not  thak  ftult  that  th«y  have  been  bora  laM 
a  world  already  overstowded.  They  had  ho  tole*  ie 
their  own  ereatMa  { and  being  innocent  of  all  Istrasioi^ 
ought  not  to  be  punished  as  tiespasiett.  BatKrBfalthns 
is  of  a  widely  diibrent  opinion. 

«  A  man,"  he  says, "  who  is  bom  into  a  worM  alteadf 
possessM,  if  he  cannot  get  subsistence  from  his  parents, 
on  whool  he  ha*  a  jost  demand,  and  if  society  doe*  not 
want  his  labour,  ha*  no  claim  of  tight  to  the  laallesl 
portion  of  fbod,  and,  in  tuct,  has  no  business  to  be  iHierS 
he  ii.  AI  Natubx'S  featt  than  ii  no  cover  for  him. 
She  tells  him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly  execute  her 
awnsnisn^  if  b* de  not  wnk  upon  the  conpaasiSn  ef 
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I  of  her  fonl*.  If  thcM  gneita  get  np  and  make  room 
for  him,  other  intrndera  immediately  eppear,  demanding 
the  iame  ftronr.  The  report  of  a  proriiion  for  all  that 
come,  fills  the  hall  with  numeroai  claimanti.  The  order 
and  harmony  of  the  feaat  ia  diitarhed." 

We  believe  that  some  of  these  offensive  paa- 
MgM  are  softened  or  expunged  from  the  later 
editions  of  the  work  of  Mr  Malthus.  Bat  this 
ig  of  less  consequence,  as  his  doctrines  remain 
unchanged ;  though  some  of  his  disciples  shamed 
them  sadly,  when  they  consented  to  enact  a 
Poor  Law  for  Ireland,  with  the  hope  that  it 
might,  among  other  advantages,  restrain  that 
impetuous  current  of  improvident  marriage, 
which,  in  a  country  not  the  best  supplied  with 
food  or  any  other  necessary  of  life,  and  not 
cursed  with  a  poor  law,  that  alleged  enconrager 
of  population,  had  fairly  distanced  England  in 
the  race  to  ruin. 

But  it  is  rather  alarm  than  conviction  of  their 
fallacy,  which  has  deterred  many  Members  of 
the  Legislature  from  following  out  the  doctrines 
of  Malthus  to  that  extreme  point  which,  some 
among  them  may  fancy,  by  deranging  the  pre- 
sent framework  of  social  life,  or  fairly  overturn- 
ing it,  might  tend  to  settle  society  upon  a  broader 
and  more  equal  basis.  Yet  all  have,  for  some  rea- 
son, shrunk  from  the  experiment  recommended 
by  Malthus,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  edict 
against  the  new-comers. 

Our  author,  perhaps,  takes  Mr  Malthus  at  dis- 
advantage, in  sometimes  treating  his  specula- 
tions or  the  probabilities  of  his  cheerless  princi- 
ple, as  practical  inferences  from  it ;  yet  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  Christian  divine  has 
fairly  laid  himself  open  to  the  rebuke  of  the 
sceptical  layman,  when,  in  referring  to  the  Mal- 
thusian  doctrine,  he  says  :— 

Panned  to  their  eoDteqnencei  they  [the  principica  of 
Malthna]  break  np  the  very  fonndation  of  the  Chriitian 
foitb.  What,  are  the  poor  to  be  tanght  that  the  Being 
that  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  destined  them 
to  starve,  for  no  other  reason  bat  that  he  had  been  already 
so  lavish  In  the  exercise  of  his  creative  power,  as  to  leave 
them  no  means  of  subsistence  ?  Can  the  most  profane 
exhibition  of  the  Deity  go  beyond  this  ?  Can  his  attri- 
butes of  goodness  and  jnstice  and  mercy  be  brought  more 
attangly  into  doubt  by  any  doctrine  in  the  power  of  in- 
fldelity  to  Imcnt  ?  Is  this  the  conception  we  are  to  form 
of  the  great  God  and  Father  of  all  ?  Is  this  the  character 
in  which  he  is  clothed  in  die  gospel  of  eternal  truth  ? 
.... 

One  would  really  Imagine  that  Mr  Malthas  had  never 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  causes  which  have  so  deplor- 
ably  depressed  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  To 
represent  Uiera  as  suffering  by  the  mandate  of  heaven  for 
having  disregarded  the  law  of  population  by  marrying 
when  the  market  for  labour  was  overstocked,  and  when 
they  ought  therefore  to  have  known  that  a  decree  of  na- 
ture had  doomed  all  new.comers  to  starve,  was  to  preach 
a  doctrine  the  most  ftlse  and  shameliss  that  was  ever 
palmed  upon  the  public  ciednlity.  It  was,  no  doubt,  ex> 
trsmelj  acceptable. to  the  mass  of  government  ftinction- 
aries  to  be  thus  pnrified  from  all  the  odinm  arising  from 
profligate  expenditure  and  vicious  legislation.  It  was 
well  pleasing  to  the  whole  race  of  nnk  and  wealth  that 
the  working  classes  shonld  nndentand  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  that  at  great  Nature's  feast  there  was  no  cover 
for  any  one  not  provided  with  an  admission  ticket.  It 
was  to  them  "  tidings  of  great  joy"  that  the  benevolence 
of  the  Almighty  had  been  hitherto  misunderstood;  that 
the  rtvHie  of  what  we  had  been  hitherto  tanght  wai  the 


truth,  and  that «  ha  hath  tiled  the  rtth  with  good  Oiiigs, 

and  the  hungry  he  hath  sent  empty  away," 

After  noticing  the  temporary  suffering  pro- 
duced by  machinery  suddenly  superseding  human 
labour,  our  author  argues  thus  justly  and  hu- 
manely ;  and  how  often  must  such  arguments  be 
repeated,  ere  they  take  effect ! 

To  the  political  economist,  who  looks  only  to  the  in. 
creased  power  of  production,  and  to  the  consequent  che*^ 
ness  of  the  articles  produced,  there  is  ample  room  for  ad> 
miration  and  thankfulness ;  bnt'~tbe  feeling  is  far  diSereot 
with  thoee  who  are  thrown  out  of  bread.  When  one  of 
this  distressed  number  appeals  to  our  humanity  for  relief, 
it  were  surely  a  harsh  answer,  and  such  as  no  man  of 
humanity  would  give,  to  dismiss  him  in  the  above  Iaa> 
gnage  of  Mr  Malthas.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  look  at 
the  improved  wealth  of  the  Capitalists — we  must  look 
also  at  the  deteriorated  condition  of  those  whoee  lot  is 
labour.  This  class  it  is,  that  make  up  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people ;  and  when,  from  whatever  cause,  the  dema^ 
for  iht  labour  of  a  great  portion  of  them  ceases,  it  is  ia 
vain  yon  tell  them,  on  the  authority  of  the  Malthusiam 
economists,  that  it  is  God's  will  that  they  and  their  fami- 
lies should  starve.  They  will  torn  with  bitter  scorn  from 
such  a  doctrine.  They  an  too  well  informed  of  the  canses 
of  their  depressed  and  miserable  condition  to  be  duped 
by  this  nete  tHvtnUy,  They  will  point  to  the  genwal 
didusion  of  prosperity  in  France  within  the  last  forty 
years,  occasioned  by  the  lale  tf  the  national  demubum 
The  diffusion  of  landed  pn^erty— no  longer  engroesed  by 
the  great  territorial  monopolists,  the  deivy  and  tb« 
nobletf — distributed  the  means  of  health,  comfort,  and 
independence  among  the  mass  of  the  peasantry,  that, 
under  tbe  former  system,  had  toiled  to  bring  wealth  to 
their  task-masters,  while  they  themselves  almost  wanted 
subsistence.  When  Henry  Vlll.  seised  the  overgrown 
possessions  of  the  church,— -dealt  them  out  in  lots  amony 
his  nobility,  according  to  his  royal  will  and  pleasure— 
and  empied  the  contents  of  the  alms-basket  into  his  own 
lap — the  result  of  all  this  was  called  «  a  glorious  rtfof' 
motion  (" 

It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  the  working  classes  will  con- 
tentedly endure  the  privation  and  misery  which  grow  oat 
of  the  present  system  of  things.  If  their  roleta  t^e  no 
effiictive  steps  to  improve  it,  they  will  work  out  the  ears 
in  a  way  of  their  own ;  they  will  do  it  silently  and  pro. 
gressively,  but  they  will  do  it  with  an  energy  that  the 
laws  cannot  cope  with.  There  is  no  oonstitnted  author- 
ity  of  tbe  fow  that  can  put  down  the  oombinatioo  of  the 
million  linked  together  by  a  unity  of  poipoae  and  of  action, 
and  bent  upon  rescning  themselves  from  oppression  and 
debasement.  As  to  machinery,  considered  in  the  abatnet, 
iu  use  and  importance  cannot  be  too  strsagly  iosislsd 
upon.  ....  Tbe  productive  power  of  machinety 
may  go  on  increasing,  till  at  last  man  becoaies  on  to^r^ 
dueti'M  power.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  this  state,  the 
more  strongly  will  the  working-classes  be  drawn  to  seek 
other  sources  of  subsistence.  They  will  regard  the  pen. 
sent  tgtttm  tfftooial  erdtr  as  well  suited  to  tbe  descend 
ants  of  those  who  "came  in  with  (he  Conqueror C*  bnt 
quite  unsuitable  to  the  change  which  time  has  wroogbt 
in  the  condition  of  society.  They  will  not  consent  to 
live  under  a  system  in  which  tbe  provident  regnistioBS  of 
nature  are  repiealed,  which  tells  them  that  timr  M*mi' 
%$  not  wtmtod,  that  the  earth's  prodnce  is  already  MH*- 
priated,  and  that  to  starve  is  the  ptmishaent  JMtly  doe 
to  their  intrusion.  They  know— let  Mr  Maltbna  and 
his  disciples  say  what  they  may — that  to  make  the  law 
of  natiu-e  chargeable  with  all  the  sufliBTings  of  the  iU-iigd 
peasantry  and  operatives  of  England,  is  an  insult  and  a 
mockery.  The  laws  of  nature,  considerrd  In  their  reia. 
tion  to  the  human  species,  have  in  view  only  one  com- 
mon end — their  preservation  and  their  happiness. 

To  such  passages  in  "  Timon"  we  give  oar 
cordial  and  unreserved  approbation ;  and,  more- 
over, rejoice  to  find  them  in  a  work  which,  frasB 
its  form  and  title,  is  likely  to  find  a  way  ialo 
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that  elaaa  wUch  mo6t  urgently  requires  illnmi- 
natien  upon  such  subjects.  That  the  work  does 
not  altogether  consist  of  what,  to  the  majority 
of  this  class,  may  savoor  of  dull  moaetoBOos 
disquisition,  we  shall  shew  by  an  extract  from 
a  narrative,  purporting  to  be  drawn  up  from 
the  diary  kept  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  the 
Princess  herself,  which,  whether  actuaUy  of  this 
exset  origin,  has  the  appearance  of  being  substan- 
tially correct.  That  it  was  really  drawn  up  by  the 
Princess  is,  indeed,  disproved  by  the  document 
itself.  For  example,  she  is  made  to  refer  to  the 
"  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,"  whom  the  Princess 
of  Wales  predeceased  by  mere  than  a  dozen 
years.  The  opening  anecdote,  regarding  Mrs 
Fitsh«rbert,  is  a  litUe  problematical ;  but,  as  it 
could  only  be  obtained,  by  the  Princess,  from 
hearsay,  this  does  not  impeach  the  authenticity 
of  the  statement  of  those  events  in  which  she 
was  personally  concerned. 

<'Tks  8th  of  April,  which  was  the  day  of  th«  marriage 
of  tha  Prince  and  Prineea  of  Walei,  tha  Prince  rode  oat 
cariy  in  the  morning  to  Puwn'a  Green,  where  Mn  Fitx. 
herbert  at  that  time  had  a  villa.  He  waited  the  oppor- 
tanity  when  her  carriage  wonld  paae,  to  (top  it,  and  to 
have  aome  eooTenation  with  her.  At  length  the  carriage 
came ;  he  stopped  it,  and  addressing  her,  said  :  '  I  am 
atiU  s  free  man  :  now  or  never  you  must  be  reconciled  to 
■oe ;  I  shall  not  marry  if  yon  yield  to  my  wishes."  Mrs 
Pitiherbert  did  net  gire  any  answer,  bnt  ordered  her 
posdUoB  to  drive  on.  The  Prince  then  went  to  the 
Qnaan,  and  assored  her  that  he  felt  himself  the  moat  nn. 
happy  being  in  the  world,  to  be  obliged  to  marry :  bnt  as 
■latten  stood  at  that  time,  there  could  be  no  appeal.  The 
pabUc  are  bnt  too  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  ebriety 
la  which  the  rest  of  that  day  was  passed.  After  the 
Frineeaa  had  been  a  month  at  Carlton  Uonse,  it  then 
Mog  arranged  that  the  Ladles  were  to  take  their  waiting 
fey  tnnis^  Lady  Jersey  asked  an  audience  on  the  evening 
befcrs  her  period  of  waiting  was  over— she  fell  at  the 
Prineess's  knees,  and  assured  her  of  her  innocence,  and 
Uiis«sd  that  the  Princess  wonld  not  believe  a  word  of  the 
acandaloaa  leporla  that  had  been  spread  against  her — that 
th«  pablie  bad  even  been  so  unjust  to  her  as  to  accuse  her 
0t  bsfaif  with  child  by  the  Prince  of  Wales:  she  cried 
Utterly,  and  the  Princess  asanred  her  in  return  that  she 
aever  ahoBld  have  supposed  that  either  the  Queen  or  the 
Prince  wonld  have  plMCd  her  about  the  Princess,  if  there 
had  existed  the  lesat  foundation  far  the  report  she  had 
Boir  haionnad  the  Princess  ol^  and  that  the  Princess  had 
till  that  lime  been  quite  nnsware  of  Lady  Jersey's  ritua- 
Sion.  Lady  Jersey,  though  not  in  waiting,  was  still  pre- 
aSDt  at  puties,  at  dinner  and  snpper,  in  the  country. 
The  Prince  had  at  that  time  a  house  in  Hampshire,  of 
wUdi  the  name  was  Camahot,  where  the  Prince  and 
Ptiaecaa  and  Lady  Jersey  sometimes  were  for  a  week  or 
tern  days.  The  party  consisted  of  Lord  Jersey,  Lord 
Ckslaondelry,  Mr  Poynts,  Sir  WUlonghby  Aston,  Col. 
Ldgh,  Mr  Knyvett,  General  Hammond,  ice.,  fcc  The 
chief  amnaement  was  long  ridee  on  horseback,  visiting  all 
the  eaimtry  bouses  in  the  vicinity,  dining  very  latey  and 
sufytng  at  three  o'clock  In  the  morning.  The  gentlemen 
««ir«  iaioxicatcd  day  after  day:  parties  were  frequently 
Bads  after  some  of  the  field.days  of  the  10th  Hussars,  to 
dine  at  the  Bosh,  at  Staines,  with  the  officers;  no  other 
ls4y  pneent  except  Lady  Jersey.  This  was  the  osnal 
ttatn  of  UAk  from  the  month  of  April  till  the  month  of 
Jane  the  same  year. 

"The  17th  of  June,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  also  Lady  Jersey,  settled  at  Brighton  till  the  month 
of  Mevamber.  They  at  first  lodged  at  a  Mr  Hamilton's 
kooas^  as  the  Pavilion  was  undogoing  some  reparation, 
the  pbui  then  being  that  Lady  Jersey  should  live  in  the 
lower  spertmcnts  at  the  Pavilion ;  a  stetreoM  oommunt- 
tmUmgwUh  tht  PrinttU  b$droom  was  thm  ereeied!-. 


the  Princess  living  i»  tht  oift«r  winy  of  (he  Faviiioa. 
Till  that  period  Lady  Jersey  had  been  dvU  and  attentive 
to  the  Princess :  but  fh>m  the  moment  she  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  Pavilion,  she  began  to  be  so  uncivil, 
arrogant,  and  impertinent,  that  everybody  who  witnessed 
her  behaviour  in  society  towards  the  Princees,  was  shocked 
and  enraged  against  her.  In  October,  she  left  the  PavU 
lion,  and  took  a  house  upon  the  Steyne  for  her  con&no. 
ment.  The  Princess  found  herself  under  the  necessity  to 
be  Godmotlur,  on  being  asked  by  Lord  Jersey  for  that 
honour.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Leeds,  were  the  two  oth^r  sponsors. 

"  Lady  Jersey's  insolent  behaviour  continued  daily  to 
increase,  as  did  the  Prince's  incivility  and  cold  treatment 
towards  the  Princess.  The  Princess  then  requested  to 
have  an  explanation  with  the  Prince,  which  was  at  first 
denied ;  bat  Lady  Jersey  insisted  upon  it,  and  at  length 
the  iCterview  took  place  in  the  preeence  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Cholmondeley.  The  Princess  wished  to  be  inA»msd  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  Prince's  incivility  towards  her,  and 
who  was  the  person  to  whom  she  owed  this  slighting 
treatmenb  The  Prince's  answer  was  that  the  Princess 
did  nothing  but  complain  against  I.Ady  Jersey— that  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  were  only  the  Princess's  eom^ 
paiUoof, — that  they  should  never  tajie  the  wotJtfiy  except 
npon  great  occasions — bnt  the  Bedchamber  women  were 
those  who  should  take  the  waiting  constantly ; — that 
Lady  Jersey  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Prince's — that  the 
Princess  ought  to  be  very  glad  that  he  had  chosen  a  per- 
son of  such  rank  and  distinction  for  his  society,  as  other- 
wise the  Prince  would  be  much  seldomer  in  the  Princess's 
society. 

"  The  event  of  the  intercepted  lettert  which  Dr  Ran- 
dolph was  to  have  taken  to  Biunswick,  to  the  Dim  and 
DvcHEsa,  next  took  place.  Their  contanta  were  to  in- 
form them  of  the  treatment  the  Princess  experienced  from 
the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and  Lady  Jersey ;  and  the  Princess 
understood  that  these  letters  had  beoi  laid  open  to  the 
Queen,  and  she  found  in  them  her  own  character  painted 
after  nature.  The  Princess  was  unaware  of  this  Ireaeherg, 
that  her  letters  had  been  thus  broke  open,  until  she  cams 
to  town  at  the  end  of  November,  when  the  late  Duke  of 
Gloucestxk  informed  her  of  tUs  most  unheard-of  pre- 
ceediug. 

<<  In  the  year  1796,  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  Princess 
Cbaslottx  was  bom;  from  that  period  the  Prince 
hardly  ever  came,  except  once  a  month,  to  dine  with  ths 
Princess,  which,  the  piticeding  year,  the  Prince  had  dons 
every  day.  The  Princess  was  then  obliged  to  dine  alone 
with  the  Lady'IU'Waiting,  as  the  Prince  aould  not  allme 
that  the  ihoM  incite  anjfbodg  to  her  eooiety  ;  which  oc- 
casioned, in  the  monthofAprU,  a  correspondence  between 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  Lady  Jersey  then  having  re- 
sumed her  waiting,  it  being  her  turn.  In  the  course  of 
the  preceding  winter,  just  at  the  period  of  the  Princess 
Chsflotte's  birth,  a  itrange  cireumetance  occurred.  All 
the  jewels  of  which  the  Prince  had  made  a  present  to  the 
Princess,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  used  to  be  alwaya 
placed  in  the  Prince's  bedchamber,  on  account  of  safety, 
as  Her  room  was  below,  and  there  were  no  strong  boxes 
to  keep  them  in.  Whenever  the  Princess  bad  occasioa 
for  them,  they  were  brought  by  the  Prince's  page,  Mr 
Despargnot ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  jewels  wers 
returned  in  the  evening.  One  day  the  Princess  sent  for 
the  jewel  box,  and  missed  from  it  a  very  handsome  set  of 
pearl  bracelets,  with  diamond  clasps,  worth  £}  000.  She 
sent  immediately  for  Lord  Cholmondeley,  and  requested 
him  to  make  an  immediate  inquiry  of  Mr  Despargnot : 
he  assured  Lord  Cholmondeley,  that  he  alwaya  very  care- 
fully deposited  them  In  a  small  green  box,  but  that  the 
Fbikce  of  Wales  had  desired  him  to  give  them  to  Mim, 
as  he  desired  to  make  some  alteration  in  them ; — that  he 
had  given  them  in  charge  to  Lady  Jersey  ;  and  the  pearl 
bracelets  never  came  to  daylight  again :  but  the  Princess 
saw  them  afterwards  worn  by  Lady  Jtrtey,  though  she 
never  took  the  least  notice  of  it.  The  same  fate  happened 
to  the  laee  which  the  Prince  had  given  the  Princess  for 
her  <roHsteau ;  they  consisted  of  trimmings  made  fron 
the  ruffles  the  Prince  had  formerly  worn  on  great  public 
occasions ;  one  of  the  Princess's  gowns  liad  already  been 
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trimoMd  with  iti  aad  bad  n»n  l««n  worn ;  wlien  on* 
dsy,  when  (he  WM  to  go  to  Windier,  Bnd  wanted  lOBt 
lace  tq  trim  a  dreet  with,  ihe  found  that  th«  whalt  ia« 
teat  gone,  and  tunehtre  to  b*  found  ;  and  the  drewer  a»- 
nircd  her,  that  within  a  wceli  ibe  box  had  been  fetched 
away  bf  the  Prinet'i  page,  Sandhagen.  Th*  PrinccM,  at 
dinner,  aeked  the  Prince  for  what  purpoie  the  box  had 
been  taken  away  to  hii  roans  j  he  aniwered,  '  That  bos 
ie  inin«  /  bf  lome  niatalie  the  lace  bad  bMn  placed  in 
in  your  wardrobe.'  The  Priocen  nid,  ■  that  hmr  nami 
mu  «ppn  t<,  and  that  lOQie  of  her  dreeaei  were  already 
trimmed  with  it ;  that  the  ws(  lorrj  for  the  miitake,  bat 
could  not  imaflne  what  bad  occaaioned  it  i"  and  the  mat- 
ter ended,  by  ker  ttndiag  th$  rtmWMig  loot  from  Q\ffkKt 
gowni  to  tht  PanrcE." 

Wa  shall  no  farther  pursue  theae  scandalous 
•nd  court  anacdetes,  and  the  details  of  the 
wretched  and  weary  life  of  the  Princess,  exposed 
to  continual  harassment,  irritation,  and  insult, 
though  they  whet  curiosity  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  work;  which  may  probably  be  a 
joint-stocli  concern,  or,  at  any  rjite,  hare  had 
this  part  of  its  materials  furnished  by  a  different 
party. 

Duelling,  the  moral  code  of  Paler,  the  ano- 
molou*  Protestant  Church  of  Catholic  Ireland, 
elerical  Magistracy,  the  New  Poor  Law,  and 
many  other  topics,  are  ineidentaUy  discussed 
in  the  course  of  this  singular  work ;  with  which 
there  is  also  interspersed  much  elegant,  and 
occasionally  profound  criticism  en  the  fine  arts, 
•nd  on  elegant  literature.  Among  the  author's 
idiosyncrasies,  is  an  orerweening  admiratioli  for 
Byron,  not  alone  the  poet,  but  the  man  such  as 
he  was,  and  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head.  How  is  this  to  he  reconciled  with  an  equal 
admiratioii  of  Shelley,  the  pure  in  life  and  gen- 
tle id  mind,  whose  opinioti  of  Byron,  the  man,  was 
much  less  favourable,  though,  with  the  most 
indulgent  disposition,  he  surdy  possessed  far 
better  opportunities  of  observing  snd  forming 
«  correct  judgment  of  Byron  than  any  other 
friend,  Moore  not  excepted?  Next  to  Shak- 
speare,  Byron  is  placed;  while  the  galaxy  of 


ei|)iqant  nea  who  havo  iUuttr^ted  tb*  w*  i* 
passed  ever  without  notice,  save  that  Scott  ii 
selected  as  Byron's  foil,  to  be  onmeroifully  con- 
demned as  an  author,  and  not  over-rated  m  ut 
individual.  "  In  the  opinion  of  Edward  QaveF' 
ing,  there  vas  ipore  of  moral  efieet  in  tlie  Childe 
Harold,  thai)  in  all  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  taken  together."  Sir  Walter's  characters 
are  "  the  creatures  of  Scott,  and  not  of  Nature. 
They  benefit  us  nothing  in  our  interoourw  with 
man  as  he  is."  "  Whether  vo  are  amueed  hy 
r«»diag  a  norel  Qf  Sir  Walter's,  or  listeiung  to  » 
musical  snuff-bex,  the  effeet  i*  the  sante  i  we  are 
no  wiser  at  the  end  of  the  vf>lune  thaa  et  tho 
end  of  the  tune."  Thcaot  and  »ueh  like  un^nar 
lified  opinions,  disparage  the  author's  judgment 
en  every  other  pmnt.  The  great  failing  oi  Si* 
Walter  is  repreeented  as  his  love  of  gain :  but  bf 
the  mystificatien  vith  whleh  we  every  day  see  * 
man's  Parliamentary,  distingnished  from  hie  pef- 
sonal,  morals  or  honour,  we  are  let  to  know,  that, 
after  all,  Sir  Walter's  "  besetting  sin  applies  to 
him  only  as  an  auihari  and  neither  interferes 
with,  nor  obscures  his  good  qualities  as  a  man." 
These  nice  distinetions  between  the  a«thor  oo- 
vetous  of  gain,  and  the  man  receiving  it,  oome 
oddly  enough  from  a  writer  who  delights  in 
trampling  upon  that  hollow  or  conventional 
morality  whieh  is  at  present  so  raueh  in  vag«e« 
Sir  Walter  Seott  was  either  a  lees  despicable 
character  than  he  is  represented  in  the  body  of 
these  strictures,  or  worse  thali  he  is  made  out, 
in  the  meaningless  complimentary  sentence  with 
whiohj  after  being  weighed  against  Byroa^  he  ie 
finally  dismissed  from  the  tribnnal  of  Timeat 

But  it  is  full  time  the  latter  t^ere  dlsmined 
from  our  tribunal ;  which  we  now  do,  overlook- 
ing all  his  failings  of  dogpiatism  and  occasional 
triteness,  for  the  sake  of  the  prevailing  ezeeUenfe 
tendencies  of  his  work,  as  mudi  as  for  the  Ut(V» 
ary  accomplishment  which  it  displays. 


THE  LEGEND'OF  THE  LAMBTON  WOBM. 


THB  SINNIMO. 

It  is  the  joyful  Bsitsr  mom, 
And  the  belli  rinf  loud  and  clca^ 

Senndinf  the  hplf  day  of  net 
Throagh  (b*  qoiat  rale  of  Wear. 

Forth  at  its  sonad,  from  his  lUtely  hall, 
Hath  the  Lord  of  Lambton  come, 

With  knifht  and  efuire,  in  rieh  siting 
Page,  iinesehal,  and  grooni. 

The  white-hair'd  pesiant  and  his  dame 
Have  left  their  woodland  cot  i 

Children  of  toil  and  poverty, 
Their  cares  and  toil  forgot 

And  buxom  youth  and  bashful  maid. 

In  holiday  array. 
Thro'  TCidant  glade  and  greenwood  ahade, 

To  Brigford  bend  their  way. 


And  earn  within  its  aansi  tone 
Their  wandering  steps  are  suyal( 

Th*  bell  ii  rung,  th*  maae  it  long, 
And  tho  Mriemn  praysr  is  prayed. 

^ut  why  did  Lambton'*  youthfiil  heir 
Not  mingle  with  the  thnmg^ 

And  why  did  he  not  bend  hi*  fcoaik 
Nor  join  in  the  holy  seng  t 


Oh,  Lambton's  hdr  ii  a  wlek*<  SMi  t 

Alike  in  word  and  deed  ; 
H*  makee  a  jest  of  pealm  and  (HSst, 

Of  the  Ave  and  th<  Creed. 


He  lores  the  <|jit  i  b«  laires  the  ( 

He  loves  <Mh  kind  of  sin ; 
But  the  holy  church,  ftoga  year  to  ysetf 

He  is  not  fowid  witbiiv 
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Or  the  TMptr,  i«  not  Mem 
And  9n  tbie  d»j  of  net  and  peaee 
He  hath  donned  bii  coat  of  grpen  i 

Aad,  with  hii  «n*l  ainiif  m  bit  back, 

Hii  light  rod  in  bU  band, 
Down  by  the  lide  of  the  ihady  W«M 

He  toolc  lii*  l*a«ly  aland. 

Then  w**  no  tonnd  bat  the  nuhiog  iHmmi  { 

The  little  blrdi  wtM  itill, 
A*  if  they  knew  that  Laqbioa*!  hair 

Wae  doinf  a  d*ed  of  iU. 

Many  a  ealnen  and  epecklpd  tivat 

Through  the  qniet  waten  glide ; 
Bat  they  all  lOBf  ht  the  deeH*(  Pm1«i 

Their  golden  icalee  to  hid*. 

The  laft  weat  wind  jnit  rippled  A*  biaok, 

And  the  cloads  flew  gently  by, 
And  gleaned  the  ino — 'twa*  a  laraly  i»l 

To  the  eager  taber'i  eye. 

He  thMw  hi*  line,  of  the  caetly  twine, 

Acrae*  the  gentle  itream ; 
Cpon  it*  top  the  dun-flie*  drop 

I^btly  as  childbood'e  dream. 

Again,  again— but  all  in  rain. 

In  the  (hallow  or  the  deep  ^ 
Mo  troBt  roee  to  hit  cunning  bait  | 

He  heard  no  lalBaK  leap. 

And  now  he  wandered  eaet  the  etfMo^ 

And  now  he  wandered  weat  | 
He  aongbt  each  bank  or  banging  boab 
Which  Aabei  lore  the  beeU 

Bnt  Tain  wa*  all  hi*  akilM  aitt 

Vain  nra*  eaah  deep  ditgniee  i 
Vaia  w*e  alike  the  rariad  bail, 

And  T*in  the  mimie  fliei. 

When,  tired  and  vexed,  the  caatl*  b*U 

Rang  out  th«  btmr  ot  dine, 
<*  Maw,"  eaid  the  Limbton'e  yoothftal  bait, 

"  A  weary  lot  i*  mine. 

«  Fur  *(a  leiig  boon,  this  April  mom, 

My  line  in  rain  I're  cait  t 
t«t  one  more  throw,  come  weld  oene  w«, 

For  thU  shaU  be  the  laeb" 

He  took  fteni  his  bag  a  maggot  worm, 

That  bait  of  high  rvnoWa  i 
HIa  UiM  wheeled  qnicMy  throngh  tbe  ilr, 

Than  (onk  in  the  water  dowik 

When  b*  drew  It  oat,  hi*  irady  band 
With  no  qnirering  notien  shook, 

FW  ■eHhw  aalaaan,  treol,  not  ged. 
Had  CMteaad  on  hi*  book. 

Bat  •  Uttlf  Mag,  a  etrang*  for  and  tkinfc 

Like  a  piece  afasoddy  weedj 
Bat  like  as  ilsb  that  swim*  tka  stnaw, 

Nor  anght  that  enwU  tbe  inead. 

rrwM  Msaiva  an  inch  and  a  half  in  liDiO, 

tu  colour  tbe  darkest  green  { 
Anil  Ml  it*  rough  and  scaly  back 

Two  little  fin*  were  seen. 

It  had  a  long  and  pointed  *iioo|^ 
Lika  the  moalh  of  the  slimy  eel, 

4a4  A  while  and  looeely  (langing  jaw*, 
Twelre  pin-like  teeth  reyeaL 

It  k»4  ikMy  daws  upon  iU  Ct«t, 

Short  ear*  apon  it*  head, 
A  joiated  tail,  and  quick  bright  eye% 

Tfcat  gleamed  of  a  fiery  red. 

« Art.tbou  tbe  priie,"  said  the  weary  wight, 
"  For  which  I  hare  spent  my  time  ; 

f9f  which  I  bare  toU'd  till  the  boor  of  noon, 
Siiw*  fff»g  the  M^tin  rt^Bitr" 


Vpaa  tbe  eld*  of  the  deU,  •  cryttal  wall 

Sends  its  water*  babbling  by; 
«  Rett  tber*,  tboa  ogly  tiny  el^ 

Either  to  lire  or  di*.'* 

He  threw  it  in,  and  when  ne^  he  caoKi^ 

He  saw,  to.hl*  surprise, 
It  was  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ; 

It  had  grown  so  mach  in  size. 
And  iu  wings  were  long,  far-stretched  and  strong. 

And  f«dd«r  w*re  iu  ey«(, 


THS  CUB6B. 

But  Lambton's  heir  is  an  altered  man  t 

At  the  chareh  on  bended  knee. 
Three  times  a  day  he  was  wont  to  plV)r  S 

And  now  he*s  beyond  tbe  sea. 

He  ha*  don*  penance  for  hi*  sin*, 

He  ha*  drank  of  a  aalnted  well  t 
He  ha*  joined  the  band  iSrom  tbe  Holy  Land 

To  ebaee  tbe  Infidel. 

When  host  met  host,  and  strife  raged  moet. 

Hi*  *word  flashed  high  apd  bright ; 
Where  force  met  force,  he  winged  his  course, 

The  fiiremoet  in  the  fight. 

Where  he  saw  on  high  tV  Orl&amme  fly, 

Mil  onward  path  be  bore ; 
And  the  Paynim  knight,  and  tbe  Saracen, 

Lay  weltering  in  their  gore. 

Or  in  the  joust,  or  tournament, 

or  all  that  raliant  band. 
When,  with  lance  in  rest,  he  fbrward  preat. 

Who  couU  the  ihock  withsUnd  t 

Pars  wa*  hi*  fhme,  unstained  bis  shield; 

A  merciful  man  waa  he ; 
The  friend  of  the  weak,  he  raised  not  hi*  band    . 

'Gainat  a  falltn  *o*my. 

Thu*  09  the  plain*  of  Palaatifw 

He  gained  a  mighty  name. 
And,  full  of  honour  and  renown. 

To  the  home  of  his  childhood  cane. 

Bnt  when  b*  cam*  to  hi*  father's  lands. 

No  cattle  were  grazing  there  ; 
The  |ias*  in  the  mead  wa*  unmown  and  rough. 

And  the  field*  uutilled  and  bare. 

And  whan  he  came  to  hi*  £>tbar'*  b*U, 

Ue  wondered  what  might  ail ; 
Hi*  sire  but  coo|ly  welcomed  him. 

And  his  sisten'  cheeks  were  pale. 

<•  I  cone  fh>m  tbefight,''*aid  tbe  Bed^^roa*  KiUgbt; 

"  I  in  sarage  lands  did  roam  : 
Bnt  where'er  it  Ije,  they  welcoi^e  n*, 

Sare  in  my  own  lorad  home. 

«  Now  why.  now  why,  this  fttnen  cheer  } 

What  is  ft  that  may  ail  f 
Why  tremble  thus,  my  fiitber  deiur  ?— r 

My  sister^  why  so  pale  ?** 

«  Oh,  nA  and  wofui  ha*  been  our  lot. 

Whilst  thw  waat  &r  away ; 
For  a  nigbty  dragon  bath  hither  com* 

And  taken  up  iU  stay : 
At  night  or  mom  It  sleepeth  not, 

Bnt  walcbeth  fat  it*  prey. 

«  >Ti*  ten  cloth  yard*  in  lengtb ;  it*  ho* 

I*  of  the  darkeat  green ; 
And,  on  it*  rongh  and  scaly  back, 

Two  ctrong  black  wing*  an  ***ik 

« It  hath  a  long  and  pointed  aoout,! 

Like  the  mighty  crocodile; 
And,  from  ita  grinning  jaws,  itand  out 

Its  teeth  in  horrid  £!«. 
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"  It  batt  en  etdi  roond  and  webbed  ftot 
Four  sharp  and  hooked  dawi ; 

And  Ito  jointed  tail,  with  heary  tiiail. 
Over  the  gnrand  it  diawi. 

«  It  hath  two  rough  and  liatry  ean 

Upon  iti  bony  head ; 
Ite  OTea  ihine  like  the  winter  nn, 

Fearfiil,  and  darkly  red. 

"  Ita  roar  i«  lond  a«  the  cannon'i  sonnd. 
But  shorter,  and  more  shrill ; 

It  rolls,  with  many  a  heary  hound. 
Onward  fiom  hill  to  hill. 

«  And  each  mom,  at  the  matin  ehime^ 

It  seeks  the  lorely  Wear ; 
And,  at  the  noontide  bell. 

It  gorges  its  fill,  then  seeks  the  hill 
Where  springs  the  crystal  well. 

«  No  knight  liBS  e'er  returned  who  daied 

The  monster  to  assail. 
Though  he  struck  off  an  ear  or  limb, 

Or  lopt  its  jointed  tail, 
Its  serered  limln  again  uoite^ 

Strong  as  the  iron  mail. 

"  My  hones,  and  sheep,  and  all  my  kine. 
The  isTenous  beast  hath  killed ; 

With  oien  and  deer,  tnm  ftr  and  near, 
Its  hungry  maw  is  filled. 

Tie  hence  the  mead  is  nnmown  and  long, 
And  tlie  com  fields  are  nntilled. 

"  My  son,  to  hail  thee  hwe  in  health 

My  Tery  heart  is  glad ; 
ibut  thou  hast  heard  our  tale — and  say. 

Canst  thou  wonder  that  we're  sad  ?" 


THE  ASSOIUN& 

And  eunowful  was  Lambton's  heir: 

«  My  sinAil  act,"  said  he, 
"  This  mree  hath  on  the  country  brought ; 

Be  it  mine  to  set  it  iree." 

Deep  in  the  dell,  in  a  mined  hut, 

Far  from  the  homes  of  men. 
There  dwelt  a  witch  the  peasants  called; 

Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

Twas  a  dark  night,  and  the  stormy  wind 

Howled  with  a  hollow  moan, 
As  through  tangled  oopsewood,  bush,  and  biiar. 

He  sought  the  aged  eronep 

She  sat  on  a  low  and  three-legged  stool. 

Beside  a  dying  fire ; 
As  be  lifted  the  latch  she  stirred  the  brands, 

And  the  smoky  flame  blazed  higher. 

She  was  a  woman  weak  and  old, 

Her  form  was  bent  and  thin ; 
And,  on  her  lean  and  shrirelled  hand. 

She  rested  her  pointed  chin. 

He  entered  with  fear,  that  dstmtless  man. 

And  spake  of  all  his  need : 
He  gare  her  gold ;  he  asked  her  aid. 

How  bast  be  might  succeed. 

<<  Clothe  thee,"  said  she,  <<  in  aimonr  bright 

In  mail  of  glittering  sheen, 
All  studded  o'er,  behind  and  before, 

With  raion^  sharp  and  keen : 

"  And  take  in  thy  hand  the  trusty  brand 

Which  thou  bore  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  make  to  the  Virgin  a  solemn  tow. 

If  she  grant  thee  victory. 
What  meets  thee  first,  when  the  striA  ii  o'«r. 

Her  oOerinf  shaU  be.'* 


He  went  to  the  fight,  in  armour  blight    ■ 

Equipped,  from  head  to  heel ; 
His  gorget  dosed,  and  his  vimr  abut, 

He  seemed  a  form  of  steel. 

But  witii  raaar  blades,  all  sharp  and  kew. 

The  mail  was  stvdded  o'tt ; 
And  his  long  tried  and  tnmy  brand 

In  his  greaved  hand  be  bore. 

He  made  to  the  Virgin  a  solemn  tow. 

If  she  granted  victory, 
What  met  him  first  on  his  homeward  patii 

Her  sacrifice  should  be. 

He  told  his  sire,  when  he  heard  the  hum. 

To  slip  his  fiiTourite  hound ; 
■Twill  quickly  seek  its  master's  side 

At  the  accustomed  sound. 

Forward  be  tiead%  with  meaaored  step. 

To  meet  his  ibe,  alone. 
While  tlie  first  beams  of  the  morning  son 

On  his  massy  armour  shone. 

Tite  monster  dept  on  an  island  crag^ 

Lulled  by  the  rashing  Wear, 
Which  eddy'd  tnrbid  at  the  ban. 

Though  elsewhere  smooth  and  deai; 

It  lay  in  repose;  its  wings  were  lia^ 

Its  ears  fdl  on  its  head, 
Its  legs  stretched  out,  and  draeped  ita  aneot. 

But  its  eyes  were  fiery  red. 

little  ftared  he,  that  armed  knigb^ 

As  he  left  the  rocky  shore ; 
And  in  his  hand,  prepared  for  fight. 

His  unsheathed  sword  he  borck 

As  he  plnnged  in,  the  water's  splash 

The  monster  startling  hears;! 
It  spreads  its  wings,  and  the  valley  rings, 

Like  the  claA  of  a  tbeosand  spsatb 

It  bristled  np  iu  scaly  back, 

Curled  high  itt  jointed  tail. 
And  ready  stood,  with  grinning  teeth, 

The  hero  to  assail; 

Then  sprang  at  th«  knight  with  all  itaadght. 

And  its  foamy  teeth  it  gnashed ; 
With  its  jointed  tail,  Uke  a  thrasher's  fiail, 

The  fiinty  rock  it  lashed. 

But  quick  of  eye,  and  swift  of  fiiet^ 

He  gnarded  the  attaok ; 
And  dealt  his  brand  with  skUiisI  hand 

Upon  the  dragon's  back. 

Again,  again,  at  the  knight  it  flew  ; 

The  fi^t  was  long  and  sore ! 
He  bravely  stood,  nor  dropped  his  swotd 

Till  he  could  strike  no  more. 

It  rose  on  high,  and  darkened  the  aky. 

Then,  wUk  a  hideous  yell, 
A  moment  winnowed  th*  air  with  its  wings, 

And  down  like  a  mountain  fall. 

He  stood  prepared  ftr  the  ftUing  blow, 

But  mournful  was  his  fete: 
Awhile  he  reeled,  then,  staggering,  fUl 

Beneath  the  monster's  weight. 

And  round  alKmt  iu  prostrate  foe 
Its  fearfU  length  it  rolled,  ^ 

And  clasped  him  close,  till  his  arawnr  eradtad 
Within  its  scaly  f9ld. 

But  pierced  by  the  blades,  fiom  body  and  bma^ 

Fast  did  the  red  blood  pour ; 
Cot  by  the  blades,  piece  fell  by  piece, 

And  qniTered  in  the  gore. 

Piece  fell  by  piece,  foot  fell  by  fbot : 

No  more  is  the  river  clear, 
Bnt  stainsd  with  blood,  as  the  sevend  limbe 

BoUad  down  tlw  raddng  Wear. 
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PM»  ftU  bjr  pleetk  and  Inch  by  inch. 

From  th«  body  ana  the  tail ; 
Bat  the  bead  itUI  hung  by  the  gory  teeth 

Tight  feitened  in  ttu  mail. 

It  panted  long,  and  Ait  it  breathed. 

With  many  a  bitter  groan ; 
It!  eyei  grew  dim,  it  looeed  It*  hold. 

And  Ml  like  a  Ufelen  itone. 

Then  loud  he  blew  on  bii  bagtC'hom, 

The  blait  of  rietory; 
From  rock  to  rock  the  toond  waa  bome, 

By  Echo,  glad  and  At* ; 
For,  bnrdeoed  long  by  the  dragon'a  roar, 

She  joy'd  in  her  liberty. 

Bat  not  hit  hoond,  with  gladdened  boond, 

Comes  leaping  at  the  call ; 
With  feelinga  diiei  he  •ee*  hii  aire 

Roth  from  hit  ancient  hall. 

Oh  I  what  can  eqnal  a  ftther'e  lore^ 
Wh«n  harm  to  his  ton  be  fitari; 

"Tia  itnmger  than  a  rister's  sigh, 
More  deep  than  a  mother's  tears. 

When  Lambton's  aoxions  listening  lord. 

Heard  the  bngle  notes  so  wild, 
He  thought  no  mora  of  bis  plighted  word) 

Bat  ran  to  clasp  hla  child. 

"  Strange  is  my  lot,"  said  the  luckless  wight  t 
"  How  sorrow  and  joy  combine  I 

When  high  in  fame  to  my  home  I  came. 
My  kindred  did  weep  and  pine. 

M  This  mom  my  triumph  sees,  and  sees 

Dishonour  light  on  me : 
For  I  had  rowed  to  the  Holy  Maid, 

If  she  gave  me  Tietory, 
What  first  I  met,  when  the  fight  was  o'er. 

Her  offering  sliould  be. 

« 1  thought  to  bare  slain  my  gallant  hound, ) 

Beneath  my  unwilling  Imift : 
Bat  I  cannot  raise  my  hand  on  him 

Who  gave  my  being  Ufo  I" 

And  heavy  and  sorrowful  was  his  heart, 

And  he  hath  gone  again 
To  sedc  advice  of  the  wise  woman, 

Old  Elspat  of  the  Glen. 

*<  Slnoe  thy  solemn  vow  is  unAilfiUed, 

Though  greater  be  thy  Ame^ 
Thon  must  a  lofty  chapel  build 

To  the  Virgin  Mary's  name: 

•*  On  nine  generations  of  thy  race 

A.  hesry  cune  shall  fall: 
They  may  die  In  the  fight,  or  in  th«  chaie, 

But  not  in  their  naOn  hall." 


He  bnlMal  these  »  chapel  Mr,    , 
And  rich  endowment  made, 

Where  mom  and  ere,  by  cowled  monk, 
In  sable  garb  arrayed, 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  mass  was  sung, 
And  the  solemn  prayer  was  aaid. 


L'ENVOY. 

Sneh  is  the  tale  whicfb.  In  agei  past, 

On  the  dreary  winter's  are, 
In  baron's  hall,  the  harper  blind, 

In  wildest  strain,  would  weave ; 
Till  the  peasants,  trembling,  nearer  crept. 

And  each  strange  event  believe. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  often  yet, 

Around  the  Christmas  fire. 
Is  told  to  tb»  merry  wassail  group, 

By  some  old  dame  or  sire. 

But  though  he  tell  that  the  crystal  well 

Still  fl^B  by  the  lovely  Wekr, 
And  that  the  hill  is  veidant  sUll, 

His  listeners  shew  no  Iter. 

And  though  he  tell  that  of  Lambton's  race 

Nine  of  them  died  at  sea, 
Or  in  the  battle,  or  in  the  cliase, 

They  shake  their  heads  doubtinglf. 

And  though  he  say  then  may  still  be  seen 

The  mail  worn  by  the  knight, 
Tho'  the  bladee  are  blunt,  that  once  were  keen, 

And  msted  that  once  were  bright ; 
They  do  but  shake  their  heads  the  mote^ 

And  laagb  at  him  outright. 

For  Knowledge  to  their  view  has  spread 

Her  rich  and  varied  store  i 
They  leam  and  read,  and  take  no  heed 

Of  legendary  lore. 

And  pure  Beligion  bath  o'er  them  shad 

A  holier  heavenly  ray ; 
And  dragons  and  witches,  and  maU.c1ad  laii|^l% 

Are  vanished  away ; 
As  the  creatures  of  daricness  flee  and  hlde^ 

From  the  light  of  the  dawning  day. 

But  Lambton's  castle  still  stands  by  the  Wear, 

A  tall  and  stately  pile ; 
And  Lambton's  name  is  a  name  of  might, 

'Mong  the  mightiest  of  our  isle. 
Long  may  the  sun  of  Proqieiity 

Upon  the  Ijambtons  smile  I 

w. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 


BY  JOHN  BOWaiNO. 


PAST  V. 

Iir  17«S,  B«DtIiam  took  bis  teat  m  a  ttndmt 
ia  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Wettminrter  Hall; 
and  Ua  &ther  gare  Mr  Perkina,  the  erier  of 
the  court,  aeven  ahillinga  and  sixpence  to  secure 
a  particidar  seat  during  the  term.  This  seat 
waa  immediately  below  the  officers,  under  the 
jodgea.  There  were  four  such  seats.  There 
ma,  ia  thoee  days,  room  for  two  students  on  eaeh 
tUt  9lAt  judge  en  the  bench ;  hut  LmxI  Ken* 


yon  put  an  end  to  the  usage.  The  crier  was 
generally  fee'd  in  order  to  obtun  the  seat.  Ben. 
tliam  began  to  eat  liis  commons  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  November,  1763 ;  but  returned  to  Oxford 
the  beginning  of  the  following  December.  He 
then  attended  Blackstone's  lectures;  and  the 
impressions  made  upon  liim  he  thus  describes:— 
"  I  attended  with  two  collegiates  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. One  was  Samuel  Parker  Coke,  a 
dasoendant  of  Lord  Cok«,  a  gentleman  com. 
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moner,  who  afteirwaf  di  Mt  in  PwHamtlit :  the 
other  WM  Dr  Downes.  The^  both  took  notes ; 
which  I  attempted  to  do,  hot  eould  not  eontinne 
it,  M  my  thonghte  were  ooeopied  in  r^ectinjp 
on  what  I  beard.  I  imnediatriy  detected  hie 
fallacy  respecting  natural  rights  ;  I  thought  his 
notions  Tsrf  frivolous  and  illogical  about  the 
graritating  downwards  of  hareditat;  and  his  rea> 
sons  altogether  futile,  whf  it  must  deteend  and 
could  not  otetnd — an  idea,  indeed,  borrowed  from 
Lord  Cuke.  Blaekstone  was  a  forMal,  precise, 
and  affected  lecturer — ^just  what  yea  would  ex. 
pact  from  the  character  of  his  writings :  cold, 
reserved,  and  wary — exhibiting  a  frigid  pride. 
Bat  his  lectures  were  popular,  though  the  sub- 
ject did  not  then  excite  a  wide-spreading  inter- 
est, and  his  attendants  were  not  more  than  from 
thirty  to  fifty.  Blaekstone  was  succeeded  by  Dr 
Bearor,  who  read  lectures  on  Roman  law,  which 
were  laughed  at,  and  failed  in  drawing  such 
andieneee  as  Blaekstone  drew.      * 

"  February  81. — Aviwr  d'hiti,^  /eremy  at- 
tended Wilkes'  trial,  in  Court  of  King's  Bench," 
is  in  his  father's  memorandum  book.  The  trial 
was  for  puhlisliiDg  the  North  Briton.  After  his 
outlawry,  whea  Wilkes  saoso  into  court  to  sur- 
render, Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  had  been  do- 
ing all  he  could  to  ruin  him,  advanced  towards 
him>  and  shook  him  most  ec^dialiy  by  the  hand. 
Bentham  heard  the  outlawry  ravaned  (  and  has 
often  mentioned  that  he  was  perfectly  bewitched 
by  Lord  Mansfield's  grimgibber.  He  leaned 
back  in  hie  iriMsir,  aad  made  the  spseeh  which 
won  for  him,  at  the  time,  so  much  applause  and 
admiration.  It  is  in  Burrow's  Reports,  from 
a  copy  which  Lord  Mansfield  furnished.  His 
manners  #ere  Ml  of  graee.  He  was  a  ahort, 
sf  Q«|  nan,  with  a  most  eloquent  physiognomy, 
and  fascinating  voice.  Beathajn  kept,  as  a  great 
treasure,  a  j^ietim  of  |um,  givM  (^  Maitin,  his 
proteg^,  and  fns^catljr  wwat  to  Caaa  Wood,  as 
a  lover  to  the  shrine  of  his  mistress,  in  the  hope 
that  chance  might  throw  him  in  his  way,  and 
that  he  oii^  get  the  honour  of  •  word  or  a  look 
from  him.  Bantham  begaa  a  ealsgiatis  poem  to 
him,  of  which  the  int  etanaa  wasc — 

)"  Hail,  Dobia  ManiOeld  !  chief  among  the  jjut. 
The  bad  msn'i  terror,  and  the  good  man'a  trust !" 

Bat  there  he  atuck ;  the  muse  abandeaed  hin-,  - 
and  he  could  not  accomplish  a  second  satisfac- 
tory rhyme.  Bentham  heard  much  about  him  how- 
ever from  his  friend,  Liad,  wfao  was  lenuttisut 
invited  to  dinner  by  the  noble  judge.  His  con- 
versation was  always  better  than  the  dhw*,  ae- 
cording  to  Lind'a  account  of  both. 

In  ^b«  year  ITM,  BeeAham  «eeoai{)aniad  Ma 
fhtherto  the  north  of  JBngtaad.  IwiHgh««MM 
of  his  recoBecttons,  in  Ma  own  weiA  c— 

"  t  did  net  Bin  Althorp— 4t  waa  a  gtoomf 
plac^.  He  Vreea  bung  down  on  the  'gretarf, 
Iteavlly  and  sadly.  Wa  stayed  some  days  at  Mat- 
lo<&'we]l8,atone«ftlielodging-fc«B8e«.  Smry. 
thtn|r  was  cAieap  (here.  We  paid  a  Bbttiing  for 
k  htiiAioma  dinner.  1%e  scenery  is  beantMdijr 
Idctttt«kqift.    I1tek«  were  tb«s  ao  fine  b«lMii«a 


at  Matlock.  The  m>mu  had  <av  their  onameata 
festoons  of  moss;  andthepietttresof  thesnrround- 
ing  landscapes  hung  on  tbe  walls.  The  rocks 
were  grand  and  novel,  and  the  streams  ran  down 
them  delightfully.  I  remember  no  intereetiny 
events.  If  fhero  ^pn  any,  their  memory  haa 
evaporated,  and  left  no  trace  behind.  But  I 
got  ennuy^  at  Buxton,  where  the  party  liqgered 
about  the  baths ;  and  I  got  a  horse  and  went  in 
quest  of  adrentarea,  but  fovnd  none.  W« 
went  to  Stockport,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Maedee- 
field,  and  tha  Wieke*,  where  the  salt  is  made. 
Warrington  was  then  classic  ground.  Prieetley 
lived  there.  What  would  I  not  hava  gtvan  to 
have  found  courage  to  visit  him?  Hehadalraadj 
wiittenseveralphiloBophicalworks;  and  inthetail 
of  one  of  his  pamphlets  I  had  seen  that  admirable 
phrase,  '  greatest  happiness  of  greatest  number/ 
which  had  such  an  influence  op  the  succeeding 
part  (which  seme  erroneously  call  the  afterpart) 
of  my  life,  Ches^r  is  a  curious  place  ;  built  of 
red  stone ;  and  you  go  upon  a  platform  between 
the  shops,  whare  there  is  a  aort  of  veranda,  which 
resembles  the  shops  at  Bucharoat.  Great  num- 
bers of  peefle  wane  alwaya  walVing  thara.  At 
Ross,  we  were  intfoduoad  to  Dr  Roherts,  » 
naturalist,  wlio  received  us  hospitably,  quoted 
Tacitus  to  us,  and  recommended  us  to  a  Mr  Jor- 
dan, who  had  laaga  eepper  wMfca.  Him  we 
found  not ;  but  we  found  two  young  ladies,  who 
gave  us  dinner,  and  escorted  us  to  the  Abbey  ; 
a  pleasant  trip  to  a  pretty  ruin.  At  Mon;nonth 
(within  a  mile)  is  a  plaoe  iCMUsid  Hadoock  Hall, 
where  1/tfri  Adwl'^l  Grijin  resided,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  th#  East  India  Company, 
as  he  comuMnded  •  aquadi«a  e*  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  Here  he  lived  in  retireaient ;  but 
welcometd  as  kia^.  His  eldest  son  was  a  bar- 
rister of  Lincoln's  Ino,  with  legs  im  huge  as  an 
ordinary  man's  body :  his  second  aon  an  attor- 
ney :  his  tliird  a  parson  with  whom  I  had  dona 
sundry  exercises  at  Queen's  College.  On  the 
estate,  waa  a  perfect  castle — noble,  lofty,  and 
picturesque.  Though  luult  in  King  ifcAua'a  time, 
it  was  little  dUajiidated.  We  crossed  the  Severn 
and  got  to  Bristol,  wbeqs  «b  ktA  iWBy  friends. 
I  was  plaaaed«ohein«he  hirthpIaeaAf  iGoidston, 
whose  picture,  with  four  WMoes  from  Claodian  at 
its  foot,  I  had  been  taught  to  venerate  in  my 
whiUheed.  One  of  our  acquaintances  at  Bristol 
was  Mrs  Vernon.  We  called  her  the  Lady  Un- 
accountable :  she  told  such  stories,  made  audi 
l«leCtto«s,  tKritMl  isaclb  sarcasms,  that  we  were 
highly  amused.  Two  of  her  daughters  had  made 
ateSeh  matches.  She  saw  them ;  but  her  hoa- 
band  would  not.  We  went  through  Bath  to 
Browning  Hill. 

"  i  was  at  <Us  tiaae  nboat  aiataan  i  hot  #tj(l|  a 
iwaif— ape(tet4wai€.  I  had  no  ttfJkMf^ 
legs  i  and  oneiirfiarris,  a  Quaikei^  «ffti|A»dg||f 
not  a  tttlde  %f  arising  me  jwhither  my  .oaLq* 
weae  fooe  a.fpaBing.  Bat,  laftar  thia  9frM^  % 
shot«p. 

«<  We  also  viritMl  Sir  John  ilawkiB*,  and  Mm 
Seottigata,  of  whoae  husband  Gonotantia  BUQ|p» 
haitei<i  pawimona,<md  is  wmntioaed  tty  jhlitil 
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htt  MMMrt  wi»  the  ntme  of  Tartoffs.  H* 
^n»  ft  A«MUUi  Catholic,  uid  affeeted  frwit  Awo- 
iton.* 

In  AM  f«kr  (iTSi)  B«ntham  aeeompanied  hU 
fikther  ktafl  a  party  of  flri«nd*  to  Pranee.  Ha 
waa  delightkd  with  a  Tisit  they  paid  to  tho  eha> 
tean  of  the  FHneo  Of  Cond|(  at  Chantlllr.  The 
carp  in  the  fiih.ponds  were  bo  tame,  that  they 
took  Uie  atiekt  of  the  visiters  into  their  monthi. 

"  I  did  enry  the  Prinee,"  said  Bentham,  »  his 
Uantinil  palace.  I  exdaimed.  What  a  hliM  to 
be  a  Prince  t  I  was  not  mach  wiser  than  the 
plongfahey,  who  said  his  bliss  wenld  be  to  swing 
all  day  open  a  gate,  eating  beef  and  carrots ;  or 
than  a  Jnsttce  of  the  Peace,  who  told  me,  that 
his  nimmteftt  Arnum  was  to  grab  Ibr  eels  in  the 
Mud  ;  and  whom  I  once  found  tearing  np  '  San- 
dersoii's  Logic'  to  iram  into  his  fewlingpiece." 

At  Paris,  they  went  the  acenstomed  round  of 
eight-seeing.  The  question  of  daily  debate  was 
Where  they  should  dine.  "  Abywhere,"  wae  the 
old  getatleiban's  constant  answer  to  the  inquiry ; 
but  he  had  always  some  objection  to  the  "  Where" 
•Bggested.  He  took  his  son  to  see  the  tomb  of 
James  the  First  at  the  Carmelite  Conrent ;  hnt 
Although  bom  and  bred  a  Jacobite,  most  of  hfai 
monarchical  pr^ndices  had  Oosed  out  before 
Bentham's  birth. 

nance,  as  a  country,  left  an  unfkTouraUe  im- 
l^ession  on  young  Bentham.  The  imitations  of 
England  appeared  wretched ;  its  gardetas  stiff  and 
fStratel.  Bat  of  the  French,  as  a  natilon,  he  was 
atwtys  fbnd :  their  vivacity,  courtesy,  and  apti- 
tude for  enjoyment,  responded  to  all  the  tetiden- 
«lee  of  his  own  character.  At  Versailles,  the 
beanty  of  the  Dauphiness  charmed  him.  Most  of 
tin  fevourable  impressions  he  received  were  firom 
the  people ;  but  the  backwardness  of  their  agvi- 
ettfture,  ktad  Of  their  domestic  civilisation,  teetta- 
4t  Mntftgely  contrasted  with  the  advances  even 
tbMt  wade  by  England. 

His  father's  pennrionsnees,  #hidi  stuck  td  hint 
Bkt  tte  leprosy  of  Cehazi,  denied  to  Bentham 
•ren  tie  pettiest  gratifications.  He  wished  to 
bii*g  llrom  Paris,  as  a  present  to  his  aunt,  the 
•tattp  by  which  the  pots  of  butter  were  fm- 
^leeeed,  representing  oA  one  side  the  King  of 
Blegland,  and  on  the  other  the  King  of  France ; 
bttt  tM  eOM  (Mteen  livres)  was  too  great,  and  he 
%■*  forced  t6  content  himsdf  wfth  presenting  a 
IMtle  of  eil  ef  jesaabtine. 

lAMafitber'steemoranda,  I  find :— "ITW.Dac. 
t\^ — Lent  Jerry  sixpence  to  pay  for  Ms  losset  M 
terds ;"  and  I  read  ttiis  note  to  him.  "  Most 
tlr«a^"  iodd  he ;  «  and  that  sixpence  which  I  owed 
Bay^fctherhas  never  been  paid:  the  statute  of 
BniVation  saves  me  in  part,  my  being  his  exe- 
0abtft  Ivhelly. 

At  tUi  time  W  Benthanfs  life,  he  got  some 
vMMus  xnym  a  nriend,  ^whose  name  I  rfiaJl  ^on- 
iklL  Wteanae  he  was  the  practical  exempliiieation 
ifrllfthegMfty  of  his  dectrinea,)  to  this  eftMst:— 

*ftifva  Itttkh  to  rise,  catch  hold  of  the  skirts 
yP  IMmb  Vffte  are  above  you,  and  eare  nothing 
"  -   -     I  beneath  jron." 

1 1  Willi  csQgm  neiu  vx  %ne  wnm  ot  an 


archbidiep,  and  got  to  be  a  judge.  Bentham  lis. 
tened  ooldly  to  the  advice ;  was  coldly  regarded, 
ever  after,  by  the  ai^irant )  and  died,  net  a  judges 
but  a  philocpher. 

One  or  two  memoranda  of  Benthamj  of  the 
year  ire  A,  are  werth  preselrving. 

"  I  went  to  see  Mrs  Cibber  at  Covent  Oar. 
d«B :  she  was  beautiAil  at  sixty.  Another  wo. 
man,  beautiful  at  aixtyj  waa  Mrs  Yatet,  iriiom  I 
saw  in  Ophelia." 

"  I  remember  going  to  Twickenham  Chureb 
With  my  father  and  Mr  Reynolds,  afterwards  Sir 
Joshua.  His  eenvetsation  left  no  -impression  oa 
me !  his  countenance  was  not  pleasing.  There 
was  g^at  talk  about  painting,  and  aliout  M,%t 
painting ;  but  I  knew  nothing  about  painting, 
and  cared  nothing  about  him^  His  Una  I  re- 
member sitting  in  a  queer  posture,  and  without 
a  riiair." 

"  Fine  eolours  were  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
had  a  pea-green  eoat  and  green  silk  breeohes, 
which  were  first  exhibited  en  a  walk,  with  Cham- 
berlain Clarke,  ftrom  Oxford  to  Farringtoni 
The  breeohes  were  bitterly  tight  |  and  I  waa 
ftightAiUy  tired." 

"  When  Lind  same  to  my  fMier,  it  was  la 
his  flowered  dress,  with  purple  and  gold,  and  I 
know  not  what ;  for  he  had  a  prodigious  quan. 
tity  of  fine  clothes,  cut  velvet  embk'eidery,  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  all  sorts  ef  tr^tpiage." 

"  Forteseue's  treatise  en  the  diffs^enee  be- 
tween absolute  and  limited  monarchy  was,  at 
this  time,  put  into  my  hands  by  my  father.  Its 
trecommsndation  was,  that  it  enlo^sed  our  insti- 
tutions. Fortesone  was  one  of  the  many  whose 
families  owe  their  large  fortunes  to  the  law- 
fortunes  aocuranlated  by  the  denial  ef  justice; 
for  its  costliness  is  denial  to  all  «^e  cannot 
pay." 

In  this  year,  Bentham'a  ftther  eaarrled  Mie 
Abbott.  She  was  the  widow  of  Dr  John  Abhett, 
and  the  mother  of  Charle*  Abbott,  afterwards 
Bpedcer  ef  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  Lord 
0(dehester.  The  marriage  oaaaed  Benthaaft 
much  vexaUon  \  and  he  always  spoke  ef  Ms  step- 
mother with  dislike,  sddom  giving  ber  aby  other 
name  Utan  "  Mrs  Jezebel  Bentham."  In  hia 
father's  memoranda,  I  find : — "  Dr  Samnd  Smith, 
the  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  mar- 
tied  us  on  the  14th  October ;  and  he  very  IHndly 
refused  to  accept  a  compKmeat  of  Ave  geinaaS!, 
which  I  offered  lifan  on  the  oeeasiott." 

Certainly  Mrs  Bentham  added  not  a  little  to 
tfie  discomforts  of  Beiftham'e  existenoe.  Me 
seems  to  have  been  a  proud,  intrigniag,  die* 
agreeable  lady.  Bentham  said  die  waa  always 
inventing  new  quarrels,  or  making  eld  quarrrfts 
BMtte  bitter.  She  used  to  say  that,  to  be  coes- 
fortahle,  £tOO  a-year  was  necessary  for  tbe  spe- 
cial purpose  of  tndning  and  entertaiidag  de* 
pendants. 

In  irflS,  Bentham  to<A  his  Master^s  degree  at 
Oxford.  His  fother  gave  him  etb  <«  tbe  oeea. 
aion.  He  said  he  felt  no  small  degree  of  pride 
to  be  so  dS«tinguie3ied.  The  BachelorB  havieg 
«o  pavtiaalar  ooBtume«-<«  I  etratMi,"  be  «aM, 
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"  like  a  erow  in  a  gottet."  When  the  election 
for  Members  of  Parliament  took  place,  a  curious 
question  took  place  as  to  whether  Bentham'g 
TOte  could  be  received,  he  being  under  age ;  but 
the  man  for  whom  he  voted  having  beaten  his 
opponent  by  a  large  majority,  there  was  no 
■emtiny. 

Among  the  few  acqnaintanees  Bentham  had 
Kt  this  period,  were  the  Maekreths,  of  whom  be 
gave  me  this  account : — "  The  name  brings  back 
both  interesting  and  painful  recollections.  You 
have  heard  me  mention  the  Plowden  family,  and 
a  place  called  Yewhurst — a  parish  within  itself, 
which  took  its  name  from  an  avenue  of  lofty 
yew  trees.  The  proprietor,  as  you  heard,  was  a 
roni,  who  took  orders  in  tbe  later  period  of  his 
life,  that  he  might  have  the  tithes  in  addition  to 
the  property.  He  paid  a  petty  curate.  He  had 
a  beautiful  daughter,  who  married  Mr  Wheeler, 
who  became,  in  process  of  time,  one  of  the  coun- 
eU  of  BengaL  Yewhurst  wae  sold,  about  this 
time,  (1766,)  to  a  Mr  Mackreth,  with  whom,  I 
believe,  my  father  had  some  acquaintance,  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  a  Mr  Harding,  who  kept  a 
small  coffee-house  near  Temple  Bar,  where  he 
had  amassed  some  fortune,  and  left  business. 
My  father,  who  had  known  the  coffee-house 
keeper,  was,  of  course,  intimate  with  the  retired 
gentleman,  who  lived  in  James'  Street.  Mack- 
reth had  been  a  publican  too,  having  kept  the 
great  house  called  White's,  near  Arthur's.  Ha 
had  been  a  waiter  there,  and  found  favour  in 
the  eight  of  Arthur's  daughter,  whom  he  mar. 
ried.  He  must  have  been  above  forty,  though 
he  did  not  appear  more  than  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven.  He  died,  not  long  ago,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four.  I  had  met  him,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  looking  like  a  man  of  sixty, 
with  no  signs  of  decrepitude.  Mrs  Mackreth 
was  a  woman  whose  face  was  beautiful,  but  her 
body  deformed :  elegant  in  manners,  as  if  her 
father  had  been  a  Duke.     And  her  husband  was 

•  clever,  well-informed  man.  He  bought  Yew. 
hurst,  and  came  to  live  there,  as  it  had  a  very 
good  house.  He  introduced  many  improve- 
ments, audi  as  picturesque  gardens,  fish-ponds, 
&c.  In  the  year  of  my  father's  marriage,  I 
went  from  Browning  Hill  to  visit  the  Mack, 
reths,  who  reoeived  me  most  kindly.  There 
were  present  a  Mr  Robins,  who  had  been  or  was 

•  great  confectioner,  with  whom  Mr  Arthur  had 
probably  dealt ;  and  a  Mr  Chauvel,  whom  they 
called  Colonel  Chauvel,  but  who  had  been  in 
trade.  Mackreth  kept  his  town  as  well  as  his 
country  house,  and  was  proud  of  the  hospitality 
he  displayed  at  Yewhurst,  where  he  had  his  biL 
liard-table,  bowling-green,  and  other  amuse- 
menta ;  and  he  gathered  about  him  many  inte- 
reeting  characters :  to  I  was  in  Elysium  there ; 
and  he  kept  me  in  Elyeium  from  day  to 
day.  My  visit  lingered  far  longer  than  I 
had  thought;  and  I  sent  and  got  changes  of 
linen  at  Browning  HiU,  and  wandered  about 
to  all  the  attractions  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Among  others,  I  remember  Freemantle  Park, 
where  there  waa  a  well  iOO  feet  deep.    I  wae 


happy  as  a  king;  occupied  a  sunptaoaBhedroera, 
fitted  up  in  the  highest  style  of  taete  and  ele- 
gance. Mackreth's  great  ambition  was  to  h* 
considered  a  gentleman,  and  to  be  admitted 
among  the  quality :  but  he  often  waa  disappointed; 
(or  those  who  knew  he  had  been  a  waiter  at 
Arthur's,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  recognis- 
ing his  equality.  .  He  did  not  nej^ect  his  own 
interest,  and  made  much  money  by  buying  and 
selling  estates :  but  he  was  fond  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  others,  by  bargaining  aftw  supper. 
He  was  full  of  prejudices ;  and  I  remember  hia 
answering  an  eulogium  of  mine  upon  Hume  hf 
saying — '  But  he  is  a  Scotchman.'  I  found,  aAer-^ 
wards,  that  one  reason  of  his  great  attention  to 
me,  was  the  wish  of  being  insteucted  by  m*. 
Among  other  contrivances,  he  arranged  to  lose 
money  at  cards,  so  that  it  might  get  into  my 
pocket.  The  scene  was  one  of  prosperity 
and  felicity.  But  I  had  a  weakness,  of  which 
you  have  heard  me  speak.  I  could  not  always 
restrain  my  laughter,  even  when  there  was  no 
motive  for  laughter.  It  waa  as  much  a  diseaaa 
as  the  diabetes.  He  had  asked  two  stupid  fU- 
lows  to  dine  with  him.  There  was  a  great  en- 
tertainment, and  the  usual  profusion.  I  saw- » 
dish  that  was  unknown  to  me,  and  aaked  him 

what  it  was.    Chouxfleurt  d  la something'^ 

I  forget  what,  he  said,  but  without  any  impro- 
priety in  the  pronunciation.  A  fit  of  laughing 
came  over  me.  I  asked  him  to  repeat  it.  Another 
more  violent  came  on:  He  eupposed  I  meant  to 
insult  him.  I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to  say 
that  it  was  an  infirmity,  and  that  my  thoughts 
werealtogether  passive.  Ihad  given  greatoffence. 
£veryl>ody  looked  blank ;  and  when  I  left  the 
house  there  was  an  obvious  change  of  feeling 
towards  me.  Once  afterwards,  I  dined  there 
with  my  uncle.  His  mind  was  too  poor  to  find 
interesting  matter  for  anybody ;  and,  in  truth, 
nobody  was  present  but  uninteresting  people. 
After  dinner,  a  bed  w^  offered  to  everybody  but 
to  me.  The  fact  was,  I  had  destroyed  his  purpose 
of  ingratiating  himself  wiUi  the  two  booby  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  supposed  I  had  detected  in 
him  some  gross  vulgarism.  I  bad  another  cala- 
mity there ;  going  out  in  their  carriage^  the 
glass  was  so  transparent  that  I  perceived  no  glass 
at  aU.  I  spat ;  and,  covered  with  false  ahame, 
wiped  it  away  with  my  handkerchief.  This  waa 
my  final  condemnation.  I  never  got  another 
invitation.  He  used  to  take  me  to  partiee  ia 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  it  was  all  over  now.  I 
nut  only  lost  the  wonted  -pleasures,  but  I  waa 
haunted  with  dread  lest  my  father  diould  ques- 
tion me  respecting  Mr  and  Mrs  Mackreth.  Hap- 
pily he  never  asked  any  questions  about  it. 
Mackreth  afterwards  got  into  Parliament  for 
Oxford ;  but  there  were  so  many  behind  wfaooe 
chairs  he  had  ofiiciated  at  dinner,  that  it  would 
not  do.  He  was  excluded  from  their  companr. 
He  became  a  knigbt,  too,  for  some  ofiiee  he  hew 
in  Westminster.  Fourteen  years  afterwards^  I- 
had  to  sell  the  little  property  at  Browning  Hitt; 
and  I  had  wrote  to  him  that  I  was  not  insMwiHl 
of  the  «iTiUtiei  with  whidi  he  had  honoarciMf^ 
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MrlUr  jrontli.  I  asked  for  an  iiit«r?iew  to  offer 
the  etUte  to  him.  He  received  me,  not  rudely, 
but  with  eoldneis  and  indifference.  He  said  he 
wa«  ffoing  to  dine  with  leme  coontrj  gentlemen, 
is  » tone  which  conveyed  to  me  hie  wieh  that  1 
•hould  observe  he  kad  country  gentlemen  to  in- 
vite him,  notwithstanding  my  misdoings.  It  was 
Ur  Limbey  he  was  about  to  visit,  a  country  gen. 
tleman,  who  passed  his  life  lilca  an  oyster,  doing 
Bothing,  hearing  nothing,  reading  nothing.  I 
Barer  aaw  Maclcreth  afterwards.  My  laugh  had 
rankled  in  his  mind.  His  ardent  ambition  conld 
not  forget  it.  I  lost  much  enjoyment  and  much 
iaatmetion  in  losing  his  friendship  ;  for  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  his  conversa. 
tion  would  have  been  eminently  useful  to  me. 
Sven  now  I  cannot  forgive  my  own  weakneaa. 
Ton  may  well  imagine  the  value  of  those  his- 
tories with  which  he  was  acquainted.  His  situa- 
tion was  one  of  comfort  and  luxury :  mine  of 
•olitade,  abandonment,  penury,  and  wretehed- 


"  Twice  I  remember  the  perils  to  which  this 
IMWpensity  to  inveluntary  laughter  exposed  me.  I 
was  at  Creorg^'s  Ci>ffee- House,  sitting  by  the  fire ; 
■nd  Mr  Little  Hales  was  opposite  me.  A  fit 
•ame  on.  He  thought  he  was  the  object,  and  he 
used  words  importing  a  challenge.  This  made 
matters  worse  than  before ;  and  I  laughed  tny. 
■elf  iato  a  state  of  corporeal  suffering.  At  Oz- 
ferd,  a  paaaage  of  '  Chrononhotontbologos'  set 


me  laaghing  till  a  qnantlty  ot  a  liquid  I  was 
drinking  was  forced  on  the  lungs.  I  fell  down 
on  n^y  knees  in  agony.  The  study  of  anatomy 
enabled  me  to  vanquish  an  infirmity  which  had 
caused  me  so  much  misery." 

Bentham  left  Oxford,  in  1767,  little  benefited, 
as  he  thought,  by  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived in  that  university.  The  primary  object 
of  his  father,  in  sending  him  there,  had  failed; 
for  he  had  not  used  the  opportunities,  which  a 
college  life  afforded,  of  making  his  way  among 
the  great,  and  forming  acquaintances  to  which 
he  might  look  for  distinction  and  preferment  in 
coining  days.  His  father  had  imagined  that  he 
would  have  been  launched  from  Oxford  into 
splendid  reputation  at  the  bar.  Little,  indeed, 
did  the  view  of  the  son  respond  to  the  ambition 
of  his  aire.  What  Bentham  saw  of  the  arts  of 
rising  in  the  world,  did  not  much  encourage  him 
to  become  a  practitioner  in  them.  At  the  present 
hour,  the  patronage  of  the  great  is  not  the  sole  in- 
strument of  honourable  distinction  ;  but,  at  that 
time,  the  two  sections  of  the  aristocracy  held, 
at  their  exclusive  disposal,  every  avenue  to  place 
and  power ;  and  the  man  of  humble  birth,  who 
determined  to  be  a  follower  of  neither,  was  ne- 
cessarily excluded  from  the  influential  walks  of 
life.  The  science  of  government  was  the  science 
of  corruption ;  *  and  prostrate  servility  was  ge- 
nerally the  first  step  in  the  career  of  elevation. 

Connected  with  this  period  of  Bentham's  his- 


*  Bentham  gave  ma,  ai  charsctcriatie  of  the  proflifots  dexterity  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  copy  of  the  following 
letter,  addreoed  bjr  him  to  George  II.,  dated  January  24,  1741.  It  may  have  been  pabliihed  before  (  but  it  it  lo 
carioiu  and  initiuctive,  that  it  ii  well  worthy  of  any  circulation  the  page*  of  TaWi  Hagainae  can  give  to  iC — J.  B. 

«  1741,  January  31. 

"  Most  Sacked  I—The  violence  of  the  fit  of  the  stone,  which  bat  tormented  me  for  tome  days,  it  now  n  far 
•hated  that,  although  it  will  not  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  wailing  on  your  Majesty,  yet  it  kind  enongh  to 
aaaUt  ma  ta  far  to  obey  your  orden,  aa  to  write  my  lautimrDlt  cuneeming  that  troublesome  man  Mr  Pnltney ;  and 
to  point  out  (what  I  connive  to  be)  the  most  effectual  method  to  make  him  petfectly  quiet.  Your  Majetty  well 
kaowt  how,  by  the  dint  of  hit  eloquence,  ha  bat  to  captivated  the  mob,  and  attained  an  nnboanded  popularity,  that 
the  oast  manifeat  wiong  appeart  right  when  adopted  and  urged  by  him  i  hence  it  it  that  he  baa  beoome,  not  oijy 
troabletooM,  but  dangerout^  The  incontiderata  multitude  think  he  hat  not  one  object  bnt  the  public  good  in  view; 
although,  if  they  would  reflect  a  little,  they  would  toon  perceive  that  apleen  againtt  thote  yonr  Majetty  hat  bo- 
aoured  with  yonr  confidence  hat  greater  weight  with  him  than  patriotitm ;  tince^  let  any  maatnre  be  proposed, 
(however  talotary,)  if  be  tbinka  it  comet  from  me,  it  it  tnAdent  for  him  to  oppote  it. 

"Thot,  tir,  you  tee  that  affain  of  the  mott  momentout  eonoem  are  tnbject  to  the  caprice  of  that  popular  man  ; 
and  he  hat  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  declare  It  a  Minitterial  project,  and  bellow  out  tl;e  word  Favourite,  to  have  an  hutk. 
4red  pent  diawn  against  it,  and  a  thousand  montha  open  to  contradict  it.  Under  theae  eircomatanoet,  he  heart  up 
■gsintt  the  Minittry,  (and,  let  me  add,  againtt  yonr  Maji^ty  yanr^elf ;)  and  every  niefnl  icheme  mutt  be  either  aban- 
doned, or,  if  it  it  carried  in  either  house,  the  public  it  made  to  believe  It  It  done  by  a  corrupt  majority.  Since,  then, 
thingi  are  thu  drcumntanced,  it  becomrt  abaointely  neccttary,  for  the  public  tranquillity,  that  he  thonid  be  made 
%uitt ;  and  the  only  method  to  do  that  effectually,  it  to  deatroy  hia  popularity,  and  ruin  the  good  belief  the  people 
ksvelo  hioi.  In  order  to  thli,  he  muat  be  invited  to  court.  Yonr  Majnty  muat  eondeacend  to  apeak  to  him  in  the 
atoat  favourable  and  diatinguithing  manner.  You  miut  make  him  believe  that  be  la  the  only  penon  upon  wboae  opin- 
ion yon  can  rely,  and  to  whom  yoor  people  loek  up  for  uaefnl  Btatorei.  At  he  has  alreadjr  several  timet  refiited 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  Adminlatration,  nnleat  it  wat  totally  remodelled  to  bit  fancy,  yonr  Majesty  ahonid  dote  in 
wHh  his  advice,  and  give  him  Irave  to  arrange  the  Administration  at  he  pleatea,  and  put  whom  he  chooaea  in  oiBcc ; 
(there  can  be  no  danger  In  that,  at  you  can  ditmiat  him  when  you  think  fit.)  When  he  hxa  got  thus  far,  (to  which  hit 
•sireaa  telMova  and  the  high  opinion  he  entertaint  of  hit  oam  importance  will  easily  conduce,)  it  will  be  necesaary 
tkst  yonr  Majetty  thould  teem  to  have  a  great  regard  for  hit  health  «  tignify  to  him  that  your  affiiirt  will  be  mioed 
If  heihonid  die;  that  yon  want  to  have  him  conttaotly  neavyou,  to  have  hit  uga  advice;  and  that,  tbertfore,  aa  ha 
!•  atnch  ditordovd  in  body,  and  tomethiug  infirm,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  hit  pretervatiun,  for  hint  to  quit  the  Hotiss 
«f  Conutona,  (where  malevolent  tempers  will  be  continoally  fretting  him,  and  where  indeed  bit  pretence  will  bs 
BSndlfit,  at  no  tttpt  will  be  taken  but  according  to  hit  advice,)  and  that  he  will  let  you  give  him  a  dittingniibing 
t.  of  yonr  approbation  by  cieating  him  a  petr.  This  he  may  be  brought  to;  for,  if  1  know  anything  of  man- 
,  ha  hat  a  love  for  honours  and  money,  and  notwithstanding  hia  great  haogbtlneaa  and  aeeming  contempt  of 
ar,  be  may  be  won,  if  it  ia  done  with  dexterity  ;  tor,  aa  the  poet  Feutoo  said—"  Flatiery*i  an  oil  that  toftens 
■ho  taoghest  fool."  If  your  Migesty  can  once  bring  him  to  accept  of  a  coronet,  all  will  be  over  with  him— the  cbang- 
tmg  aaltttuda  will  ceaw  to  have  any  confiiienoe  in  him  ;  and  when  you  see  that,  your  Majesty  may  turn  yonr  back 
«a»  bias,  ditmisa  him  flrom  hit  pott,  turn  out  bit  meddling  partisans,  and  restore  things  to  quiet.  For  then,  if  ha  com- 
ylate,  k  can  be  of  no  avail.    The  bte  will  have  lost  hia  iting  and  become  a  drone,  whose  buziing  nobody  htedik 
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teiy,  I  •hall  introdaee  lome  of  hi*  oonvenfttiofw, 
is  whieh  the  names  of  many  parsons  known  t« 
fam9  will  figure,  and  which  enable  me  to  give  a 
more  autobiographical  character  to  mj  narration. 

"  When  first  I  became  acquainted  with  Ho- 
garth,  which  was  when  first  I  became  acquainted 
with  life,  I  did  not  know  be  had  illustrated  Hudi- 
hras.  I  ahould  have  been  glad  to  have  had  "  The 
Hake's  Progress :"  but  my  father,  without  any 
reference  to  me,  made  over  all  the  Barking  pic- 
tures and  all  the  fliraily  relies  to  a  Mrs  Nurse. 
I  vhould  have  been  rejoiced  to  have  had  them  : 
hnt  my  father,  with  great  affection  for  his  ofail- 
iftm,  had  great  contempt  for  them,  merely  te- 
••nse  he  could  lord  it  ever  them,  where  he  could 
not  do  so  over  other  people.  The  fteiium  ajftc- 
iHmU  whieh  titey  had  in  vj  eyes,  gave  them  m 
•nob  value  in  ether  eyes. 

It  i*  a  great  mortifioation  to  nv,  that  so 
many  htNuee  to  which  I  waa  attached  in  my 
ehildbood,  have  ceased  to  exist.  For  the  house 
ia  Crutched  Friora  my  father  paid.  There  was 
tt«  large  garden,  a  few  fig-trees  whose  fmlt 
•ever  attempted  to  ripen;  and  a  sick  mal- 
hMTy  tree,  whidi  indeed  did  produce  fVnit,  but 
it  waa  verth  hut  little.  When  I  came  from 
Oxford  to  visit  my  friends,  the  Browns,  in  Cnr- 
tftev  Street,  great  was  my  delight  to  see  the 
gardea  there.  One  of  Brown's  daughters  mar- 
ried a  BMB  called  Mansell,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Sheriff  of  Northampton.  The  other  daugh- 
ter died.  My  father's  presence  stiffened  every 
thing.  1  liked  to  go  to  Sir  John  Hawkins'  when 
he  was  not  there.  Hawkins  used  to  talk  to  me 
of  his  quarrels,  and  he  was  always  quarrelling. 
He  had  a  fierce  dispute  with  Doctor  Hawkes- 
worth,  who  wrote  the  '  Adventurer,'  and  man- 
aged the  '  Gentleman's  Magarine,'  which  he 
called  his  Dragon.  He  had  a  woman  In  his  house 
with  red  hair ;  and  this  circumstance,  of  which 
Hawkins  availed  himself,  gave  him  much  advan- 
tage in  the  controversy.  Hawkio*  was  always 
tormenting  me  with  his  dispntatioss  corre^wsd- 
•nee ;  always  wondering  how  there  could  be  so 
much  depravity  in  human  nature ;  yet  he  was 
himself  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  haughty  and 
ignorant,  picking  «p  little  anecdotes  and  little 
hit*  ef  knowledge.  He  was  a  nan  of  sapient 
look.  '  All  is  not  geld  that  glistens.'  Another 
•apient-lookiqg  man  was  White,  the  solicitor  to 
the  treamry,  a  trumpery  creature ;  he  wa*  re- 
larkahly  stidd.  I  saw  him  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  L«rd  Elden,  happily  salted.  There  was 
Lownde*,  too,  Ul-tempered  to  the  last  degree. 
He  was  Pitt's  doer  for  the  Treasury  acta,  and 
vaa  made  Chairman  «f  the  Board  of  Tax**. 


When  Morton  Pitt  invHed  Mbister  Pitt  toA 
others  to  meet  me,  Lowndes  was  there.  He  wa* 
insolent  and  stupid  beyond  all  conception.  I  had 
occasion  to  see  how  miserably  all  public  business 
is  oondneted.  Lady  Hawkins  told  me  that  on 
one  occasion  rii6  had  made  twenty-seven  cup*  of 
tea  for  Dr  Johnson." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  was  far  Arotn  being  a  popu- 
lar man,  and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
Jeremiah  Bentham  was  the  author,  he  waa  pro- 
bably  no  stranger  to  the  publication  of  a  stiurri- 
lons  "  Sketch  of  a  Musical  Knight,"  which  ap' 
peered  in  the  Morning  Pott  of  the  ddtfa  July 
ITTT,  beginning— 

"  Though  defp  hia  reading,  and  thoogh  great  his  parts. 
Yet  H— >-  hu  a«  Mends,  and  gains  oo  hearts," 

"  and  ending 

"  Wbat  pity  SB  liviM  an  art  sbaold  dwell 
In  tba  SMM  mansion  witk  a  ftead  af  ho-." 

"While  at  the  tinlversity,  I  wrote  some  verse* 
on  the  taking  of  the  Havana ;  they  were  given  to 
Dr  Johnson,  who  made,  what  I  thought,  some 
vnflranded  eritloisms  on  them.  The  verses,  witk 
the  criticism,  I  gave  to  Miss  Vernon,  who  wanted 
to  possess  Dr  Johnson's  autograph." 

Chaml>erlaln  Clarke  was  an  old  and  intlmat« 
acquaintance  of  the  Bentham  fkmUy.  Bentham 
told  me  that  his  father's  seeonrwife,  whom 
Bentham  always  regarded  with  invincible  didlke, 
and  whose  name  I  never  find  reeorded  without 
the  title  of  Mrs  Jezabel,  had  a  sort  of  tendrt 
for  the  chamberlain ;  which  he  did  not  recipro- 
cate, but  told  Bentham  that  she  was  so  repul- 
sive to  him,  that  he  could  hardly  regard  her  a* 
of  the  feminine  sex.  He  got  a  wife  of  his  own, 
(after  having  vainly  attempted  to  get  the  hand 
of  Miss  Letitia  Hawkins,)  and  £18,000  with  h«r  i 
an  ugly  woman,  of  whom  he  made  a  Lady  May- 
or*8* ;  she  wa*  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  trust* 
ee*  of  Sir  John  Cass'  Charity. 

Bentham  sketched  Clarke's  oharaetOT  thu* : — 

"  H*  rldlenlMl  Fanoptloon  ;  he  had  admiration 
for  all  that  is  ancient ;  dltUk*  for  all  that  1* 
modern :  he  had  a  theory  that  law  ahould  daaeend 
frem  geoeratiop  to  geaeratias,  keeaua*  law  i* 
woighty,  and  ought,  therefor*,  naturally  to  Aa^ 
seend :  he  pat  me  on  the  wrong  'soeat  in  ay 
studies;  prevented  my  getting  forward  by  always 
driving  me  back,  back.  He  set  me  to_read  in* 
different  aeeonats  af  law  as  it  was ;  he  so>'filIad 
my  mind  with  notion*  of  the  merit  of  leoking 
backward*,  that  I  took  to  Anglo-Bazon  inquiries^ 
studied  their  language,  and  *et  myself  to  laarm. 
ing  laws  that  had  passad  away. 

"  I  remwnber  joining  Uai  t*  depIeM  tha'Iaa 


<*  To«r  M^my  w41I  pardon  me  (br  the  ftwdom  witk  which  1  have  gtrea  my  sentiments  and  adrlee,  which  I  ihenM 
aet  have  Asa*  had  yo«  not  eommandrd  it,  and  had  I  net  been  eertala  that  yoor  peace  is  much  disturbed  by  tlM«a«- 
Mvaaees  of  this  turbaleat  man.  1  shall  only  add,  that  I  will  dispose  several  whom  I  know  to  wish  him  well,  <*. 
aaUelt  foi  bia  eetaMMtment  in  power ;  that  yon  may  seem  to  yield  to  their  intreaties,  and  the  finesse  be  leas  liaMe  <a 
be  Aseavered.  1  hope  to  have  the  honour  to  attend  your  Majesty  in  a  few  day^  wUeb  I  will  do  privately,  that  mif 
pabUe  paeeeace  may  give  him  no  vmbrage. 

(Sfaed)  '•nonatWAtmuc.* 

Aeeordiagly,  the  scheme  teA  place  very  soon  after,  and  Kr  Paltaey  was  created  Tbeonnt  Potbiqr  and  IMIr* 
Bath,  hk  th*  year  174?. 
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•f  Iiwt  MaiiafiaU't  MMk  bf  tlu  mob ;  I  akoald 
DOW  think  saeh  >  Iom  »  gaio. 

"  OlarkB  WM  an  ailiUble  anil  inoffentiye  man. 
Wkeb,  i^at  1T98,  an  act  passed  for  making  paid 
police  magiatratas--a  bill  drawn  ap  by  the  late 
Lord  Caloheater,  then  Mr  Abbot — Clarke  ap- 
plied f«r,  and  obtained  one  of  the  appointments. 
He  was  a?er  readjr  to  dispense  his  smirks  and 
Us  steilee ;  and  it  was  prindpallj  through  his 
obse^aieosnees  that  he  made  his  waf  in  the  world. 
He  kad  been  fermerijr  clerk  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kias." 
I  The  first  brief  Bentham  ever  got,  was  from 

Mr  Clarke ;  it  was  a  suit  in  equity,  on  which 
£S0  depended,  and  the  eonnsel  he  gare  was,  that 
the  suit  had  better  bH  put  an  end  to. 

"  Hie  mother  told  me  ence,  '  that  my  grand- 
latber  did  not  bear  the  best  of  charaeters/' 

He  used  to  shew  me  a  book  he  had,  which 
Weoged  to  John  Leoke.  The  writing  was  a 
eenumm  band ;  stiff  and  stately,  like  that  of  King 
Willian's  days. 

Ther«  was  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  Chamber- 
lain Clarke,  who  had  bought  Cowley's  bouse,  and 
'  Mr  Bentham,  senior,  who  bad  boilght  Milton's  ; 
it  was  this  ^rcumstanee  that  induced  him  to 
wish  te  obtain  Milton's  pieture.  In  his  diary 
is  this  memoraDdnm : — > 

"  If  r6i  January  89. — Called  at  Mr  Joseph 
Bolton's,  who  told  me  that  Mr  Hall  had  directed 
Urn  to  send  me  the  pieture  of  John  Milton,  by 
wif  of  present." 
Memorandum  on  the  back  of  the  picture. 
"  The  original  of  this  picture  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Right  HonooMble  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker 
ef  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  procured  for 
hia  by  no*  from  the  etecutdrs  of  Milton's 
widow>  soon  aftsr  bet  death,  which  happened  in 
Cheshire  aboA  17S8.  He  gave  twenty  guineas 
ftr  it.  Thie  copy  was  done  by  Mr  Philip  Oresha, 
ftrme. 

"  ISth  Jannary*  irST-Si 

"  WtLUAtt  COWMB  " 

In  atioitie^  page  of  the  sanle  Diary  is  the  fol- 
te«i^  mem  :— 

"  'Tbe  ftflldwlito  U  «  4Sopy  of  an  iuseriptiM, 
Mtitt  Xht  bafldwritibg  of  Arthur  Onslow,  Baq., 
hit  8|MMk0f  bf  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
iMek  kf  a  (iettlre  «f  Milton,  at  Ember  Cdurt, 
SniMy  :— 

"  <  Tkie  original  t>ietare  of  MtUton  I  bdnght 
lii  the  yMr  1719  Or  So,  ahd  paid  t*«nty  guineas 
fo»  It,  of  tit  Comberbatch,  li  gentleman  of  very 
gMd  Mnsideratlon  In  Chester,  who  was  a  Mla- 
ttoa  and  executor  of  the  will  of  Milton's  last  wif^, 
«to  dind  n  little  »hilO  before  that  tlme<  He  told 
M  it  htitg  np  in  hef  ehamber  till  her  death, 
uA  thAt  alib  ated  to  say  her  htisbaod  gave  it  hef, 
t«  alie*  hor  ithM  he  wa«  In  his  yonth,  being 
ifMH  wliMi  ht  waa  abont  twenty.one  yters  of 

«♦ '  A*.  0*si*«.' 

« <  If »  HsirUw  Btowfte,  (anthor  of  the  poem 
atdmlml  ImmglalUte,)  told  me  (Sth  October, 
if M^  UMb  Bubew  tkto  Mn  MUtoai  TiirileA  k«r 


often,  and  well  remembered  this  picture  hang- 
ing in  her  chamber,  and  which,  she  said,  was  of 
her  husband.  A.  O.' 

"  Compare  this  picture  with  that  of  Milton  in 
his  old  age,  or  with  the  print  of  it  by  White. 
Mem.  The  above  pieture,  upon  a  view  of  it,  (at 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Onslow's,  lately  made 
Lord  Cranley,)  on  tbe  8d  June,  177S,  by  me, 
Jeremiah  Bentham,  appeared  to  me  to  be  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  by  eighteen  inches  wide,  within 
the  frame.'' 

"At  this  period,  1708-70^  I  uied  to  visit  a 
foreign  merchant  of  the  name  of  I'ierre  Vrillon, 
who  lived  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  Cannon  Street, 
and  managed  to  have  a  pretty  garden  at  the  top 
of  his  house.  His  dress  was  always  very  mean  ; 
his  garments  coarse  )  and  he  wore  coarse  woollen 
stoclcings  at  a  time  when  everybody  contrived 
to  spend  as  much  as  they  could  upon  dress.  His 
talkof  foreign  countries,  of  which  I  knew  nothing, 
andof  whichhe  knew  much,  was  fascinating  to  me. 
He  used  to  go  sponging  from  honse  to  house,  by 
way  of  saving  what  be  could ;  but  once,  when  his 
brother,  with  whom  he  lived,  was  absent,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  giving  us  a  handsome  dinner. 
There  1  first  saw,  to  my  amazement,  cucumbers 
stuffed  with  meat,  vegetables  whose  bellies  were 
full  of  animal  food ;  it  was  a  contrast  to  all  1  had 
seen  before— a  sort  of  a  reversal  of  natMral  order. 
On  that  day,  Imade  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Peter 
Nouailles,arefugee,  of  French  extraction.  Hehad 
a  handsome  house  in  town,  which  1  visited.  What 
acharmingwife  he  had,andwhata  sweet  daughter 
of  thirteen,  who  played  exquisitely  on  the  harp- 
sichord I  Mr  Nouailles  had  invented  a  cheap 
covering  for  houses ;  a  mixture  of  tar  and  sand. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
to  introduce  water  between  it  and  the  roof,  as  an 
additional  security. 

"  Vrillon  told  me  it  was  the  constant  practice 
in  Italy  to  preserve  ripe  fruit  in  wax.  Why 
should  not  experiments  be  made  for  a  purpose  so 
useful  f  Would  fruits  so  preserved  be  dUowed 
to  be  imported  here?  or  would  there  be,  as 
nsual,  some  absurdity,  that  if  they  were  entered 
as  fruit  they  would  be  called  fruit ;  if  wax,  they 
would  be  called  wax.  There  is  a  strange  preju- 
dice against  n^rtle  wax ;  why  should  it  not  be 
used  i  It  would  look  well  to  have  two  green 
candles  and  two  white.  Why  not  use  it  for  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints,  who  are  very  fond 
of  candles? 

"  I  made  an  equestrian  tour  with  my  uncle  and<^ 
annt,  in  1768.  He  always  kept  two  horses,  one 
for  himself,  and  one  for  his  man  j  but  our  caval- 
cade was  four:  he  on  horseback,  she  on  horseback, 
your  humble  servant  on  horseback,  and  our 
humble  servant  on  horseback.  We  went  to  see 
a  Mr  Osborne,  who  had  a  good  estate  called 
Tnrville  Court,  (General  Dumouriea  died  there.) 
He  had  retired  from  btisiness,  and  lived  in  a 
handsome  house  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  the 
ground  prettily  tumbled  about  in  its  neigbbeur- 
heod.  He  had  a  wife  and  an  only  son ;  had  been  an 
adjutant  in  the  militia,  which  broaght  him  into 
oontMt  with  theColonel,  Lord  ho  Despenser,  one 
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ofWnkcs'Mt— utti-religioui.  Hi*  Lordtbip  had 
been  aonoyed  with  •  church  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  proepect* ;  so  he  threw  it  down  and 
httUt  another  on  the  •ummit  of  the  hill,  and 
•adly  scandalised  divers  old  ladies  thereby.  Lord 
L.,  who  had  been  Postmaster-General,  got  Os- 
borne'sson  a  place  intbe  Post-Office ;  buthemiscon. 
ducted  hiniielf  and  fell  into  indigence.  Among 
my  uncle's  acquaintances,  were  the  stewards  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Spencer ;  we  visited 
the  stewards,  and  heard  much  of  the  losses  and 
injury  which  Lord  S.  had  sustuned  from  election 
riots.  His  fortune  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  rioters  in 
prison.  But  the  steward  had  acquired,  from 
nothing,  enough  to  buy  a  handsome  estate.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  we 
spent  two  or  three  days  at  a  house  in  the  midst 
of  islands  divided  by  little  streams.  At  Leices- 
ter, we  went  to  see  a  tessellated  pavement  with 
stones  of  the  sise  of  dice.  At  Althorp  we  were 
the  guests  of  the  steward,  and  dined  with  the 
upper  servants.  In  the  steward's  room  were 
various  documents  and  parchments,  among  which 
was  the  ascount  of  the  prosecution  of  a  woman 
for  selling  her  small  beer  too  small. 

"  The  year  17S9  was  to  me  a  most  interesting 
year.  I  was,  I  remember,  reading  Montes- 
quieu, when  the  Archbishop  of  York  called  on 
me,  to  solicit  my  vote  for  Jenkinson  and  Hay. 
Prodigiously  courteous  was  his  Grace  ;  though  I 
was  only  half  dressed,  and  was  busy,  too,  on 
chemistry,  evaporating  urine  in  order  to  obtain 
phosphorus.  The  ignorant  mother  of  Chamber- 
lain Clarke  laughed  at  me,  but  laughed  in  vain. 
Montesquieu,  Barrington,  Beccaria,  and  Hel- 
vetius,  but  most  of  all  Helvetius,  set  me  on  the 
principle  of  utility.  When  I  had  sketched  a 
few  vague  notions  on  the  subject,  I  looked  de- 
lighted at  my  work.  I  remember  asking  myself 
— Would  1  take  £S00  for  that  sheet  of  paper? 
Poor  as  I  was,  I  answered  myself— No !  that  I 
would  not." 

With  Chamberlain  Clarke,  Bentham  under- 
took a  pedestrian  expedition,  in  1770.  He  wore 
leather  breeches,  and  was  sadly  pinched.  They 
"  went  first  to  Oxford;  afterwards  to  Farring- 
don,  the  seat  of  Mr  Pye,  who  had  been  the  M.P. 
for  Berkshire.  He  afterwards  broke  down,  be- 
came Poet  Laureat,  and  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Queen  Square.  He  wrote  travels,  in  the 
aristocratical  style ;  was  intimate  with  Mitford : 
but  bis  acquaintance  was  not  worth  making. 
He  was  a  poet,  preterea  nihil.  He  asked  leave 
for  his  daughter  to  walk  in  my  garden ;  I  told 
him  my  time  was  too  much  occupied  to  shew 
her  any  attention." 

He  walked  up  Birdllp  Hill— on  whose  top  was 
a  little  public  house — whence  you  look  down 
on  an  avenue,  at  the  end  of  wliich,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles,  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter opens  upon  the  view. 

"At  Oxford,  David  Coke  introduced  me  to 
all  the  courts,  and  to  Judge  Blackstone  in  his 
robes.  I  told  him  Clarke  was  an  attorney ;  he 
was  astonished,  and  said  hia  appearance  was  far 


superior  to  that  of  a  grimgibber.   The  attoniey* 

of  those  days  were  little  thought  of. 

"  A  talkative  lady  at  Oxford  wanted  me  to 
marry  her  daughter;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I 
was  obliged  to  escape  out  of  the  window.  The 
husband  (Dr  Bentham)  was  a  little,  insignifi- 
cant, industrious  man,  who  had  got  some  r^a- 
tation  for  his  spontaneous  divinity  lectures,  bat 
was  at  the  same  time  sorely  qnizsed  ;  yet  he  was 
an  excellent  tutor,  of  quiet  and  gentle  dMuean- 
our;  and  he  threw  out  from  the  press,  every 
now  and  then,  a  bit  of  Greek  criticism,  of  which 
I  got  a  copy — Xoyoi  i4-/raf /ou — it  was  always 
commonplace,  as  he  was  commonplace;  and  I 
was  never  fond  of  commonplaces." 

"  In  this  journey  with  Chamberlain  Clarke  we 
went  to  Purafield,  belonging  to  Valentine  Mmris, 
who  actually  ruined  himself  by  his  liberal  enter- 
tainment  of  visiters.  It  was  a  beautiful  place ; 
everybody  went  there ;  got  letter*  from  friends, 
or  friends'  friends ;  so  he  thought  he  could  do 
no  other  than  exhibit  hospitality :  he  gave  them 
free  dinners,  and  ran  himself  out. 

"  One  day,  when  we  were  hungry,  we  found 
we  were  on  the  estate  of  a  Mr  Clutterbuek; 
we  made  up  a  theory  that  he  must  be  a  rela- 
tion of  a  Mr  Clutterbuek  we  knew ;  and  our 
theory  obtained  for  u*  *ome  cheese  and  ale 
from  a  John  Bull  peasant  who  lived  on  the  pro- 
perty." 

In  the  visits  which  Bentham  paid  to  the  coun- 
try with  his  father  and  stepmother,  and  which 
were  frequent  at  this  period,  he  usually  walked 
behind  t)tem,  alone,  reading;  and  his  favourite 
book  was  "  Helvetius  de  I'JBsprit." 

One  of  Bentham's  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances was  Lind.  "  I  wrote  the  design,"  he  said, 
"  to  Lind's  book  on  the  Colonies ;  he  would  have 
set  his  signature  blindfold  to  anything  1  had 
written.  Lind,  in  consequence,  of  his  book,  got 
an  order  to  draw  up  a  declaration  against  the 
revolted  colonies.  "There  were  two  such  decla- 
rations. Gibbon  drew  up  the  other.  Lind  had 
various  sorts  of  style.  He  got  jCIOOO  for  writ- 
ing the  addresses  of  Lord  Pigot.  For  his  Afa- 
n{futo,  he  got  £iO  a-year  for  each  of  his  sistera. 
The  Manifetto  was  not  well  done.  Lind  was  of 
North's  (Bishop  of  Winchester's)  gambling  par. 
ties;  he  wanted  to  be  chairman  of  ways  and 
means,  and  to  get  into  Parliament.  I  remem- 
ber bis.  speaking  of  a  relation,  one  Dr  Lind,  who 
was  an  author,  and  who  valued  himself  moat 
highly  on  being  an  author ;  he  had  written  a 
book  on  the  diseases  peculiar  to  hot  climate*. 
Lind  was  an  industrious  author;  his  manner* 
were  easy,  gentlemanly,  and  faiihionable.  Lind 
had  two  sisters  at  Roohford,  where  I  had  a  little 
estate,  which  I  let  to  a  butcher  of  the  name  ef 
Boosey ;  and  Boosey  was  a  Dia»enter.  We  w«Bt 
one  day  and  dined  with  him.  After  dinner,  ke 
took  us  to  his  meeting.  I  went  with  him  a  sbert 
way  up  the  gallery ;  and  the  minieter  was  nsak- 
ing  his  prayer,  and  saying,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
'  O  Lord  I  that  aUerut  all  events.'  •  O,'  said  I, 
'  that  is  ultra-omnipotence ;'  and  I  luroke  Wt 
into  a  moat  violent  but  iiT«!||liU«-.  knnft'jif 
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haghter.  I  wm  near  tbe  door,  and  I  made  mj 
escape  without  di«turbing  the  congregation.  It 
waa  a  parozyim;  but  it  disturbed  me  greatlf. 
At  that  time,  Boosey  was  overseer  of  the  poor; 
who  lived  in  clover.  He  told  me  there  had  been 
a  meeting  among  them,  because  he  gave  them 
sheep's  heads,  which  they  called  qjTo'-  Not  long 
after,  dining  with  Baron  Adam,  (the  father  of 
all  the  Adams  who  had  got  places,)  there  was  a 
sheep's  head  (Seottici)  with  the  hidr  singed.  I 
thought  it  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  poor 
of  a  pariah  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  a  dish 
whidi  was  the  favourite  dish  at  the  table  of  an 
aristocrat. 

"  Lind's  style  did  not  satisfy  me.  There  was 
a  want  of  accuracy.  I  used  to  correct  for  him, 
and  he  assented  to  all  my  corrections.  Nothing 
that  anybody  else  wrote  ever  satisfied  me ;  no- 
thing that  I  ever  wrote  at  first  satisfied  me :  but 
I  never  made  an  alteration  without  having  a 
reason  for  it. 

"In  Lind's  remarks  on  the  principal  acts  of 
the  thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
(London,  1775,)  pp.  15  and  16,  beginning — 'As 
to  the  point  of  rights,'  and  ending  with  '  had 
left  it;'  and,  again,  pp.  180 and  181,  the  passage 
'  True  it  is,'  ending  '  to  make  men  knowing,' 
are  mine.  I  did  not  like  his  word '  very' — '  Mr  H. 
very  gravely :'  it  was  an  expletive,  a  debilitation. 

"  Bnkarti,  who  was  here  as  the  nominal  repre* 
seatative  of  Poland,  had  no  head,  or  an  ox's  head; 
so  that  Lind  did  all  the  business.  There  was  a 
momentary  hope  of  inducing  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  against  the  partition  of  Po- 
land ;  bat  George  III.  had  a  great  contempt  for 
the  people,  and  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  despot- 
ism. 

"  He  was  despotic  from  the  beginning,  yet  the 
opposition  to  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
originated  solely  from  the  disappointment  of  dis- 
placed men— thence  the  North  Briton.  When 
Wilkes  accused  the  King's  speech  of  having  lies 
in  it,  it  made  a  great  sensation.  Wilkes  was  an 
object  of  perfect  abhorrence  to  me,  and  I  abhor. 
red  him  for  his  opposition  to  the  King.  The 
■  ?rorlh  Briton  excited  a  prodigious  sensation ; 
forty-five  was  written  on  all  the  walls ;  forty-five 
had  obscured  every  other  member  of  the  numera- 
tion table.  For  years  it  was  the  principal  topic 
of  conversation.  Then  came  the  prosecution ; 
then  LordVandwich  turning  against  him.  Gross 
things  respecting  women  were  picked  out  to  find 
matter  for  impeachment.  Lord  Sandwich  got 
the  name  of  Jerry  Twitcher,  from  the  '  Beggar's 
Opera,'  for  his  impeacher.  Then  Wilkes  was 
•adawed,  and  when  he  appeared  in  Court,  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  grave  and  the  wise,  said  he  could 
BoC  consider  him  in  court,  because  he  was  not  in 
eostody.  No !  the  lawyer  could  not  believe  that 
to  be  a  fisct  whieb  he  himself  saw  with  his  own 
eyes* 

Bentham  TidtedParisinl770.  He  had  scarcely 
an  acquaintance  there.  Dr  Fordyce  introduced 
Un  to  some  chemist  in  France  who  was  nobody, 
and  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  recommeada- 
tioa.    He  fonnd  there  a  painter  of  the  name  of 


Martin,  who  had  gone  thitherto  get  an  engrar. 
ing  done  of  Lotd  Mansfield's  portrait,  and  to 
whom  he  lent  about  1000  francs  to  assist  him  in 
his  diflBcuIties.  Martin  introduced  him  to  a  man 
called  Rose,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Pre< 
tender,  who  had  given  him  a  pension  on  which  he 
lived  in  tolerable  comfort,  and  was  enabled  to 
entertain  his  friends. 

Bentham  had  even  then  a  sort  of  reputation ; 
and  a  Mr  Grodefroy  gave  him  several  books,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  that  he  was  a  "  philosopher," 
a  title  which  greeted  him  then  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  then  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard, 
who  went  about  Paris,  under  the  name  of  "  L» 
bon  Dieu,"  making  a  trade  of  his  blasphemy. 
Martin  punted  him,  and  offered  to  paint  Ben- 
tham, who  refused  the  attention  proffered,  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  import  duty  into 
England.  Bentham's  dining  place  was  a  guin- 
guette,  where,  for  a  shilling,  there  was  an  abun- 
dant and  varied  supply  of  food.  It  was  in  the 
Rue  Toumon.  After  dinner,  the  party  walked  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  gninguette 
has  shared  the  ordinary  fate  of  mortality.  Ben. 
tham  went  to  look  for  his  old  haunt  when  he 
revisited  Paris  a  few  years  before  his  death :  not 
a  trace  remained  of  it. 

"Of  traveUed  men,  1  afterwards  made  ae. 
quaintance  with  Mr  Forster,  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  the  ambassador  at  Petersburg.  He 
was  a  sort  of  atheist  parson,  and  conversed  on  all 
subjects  with  great  levity.  Russian  manners 
suited  the  indolence  of  his  nature.  It  was  an 
incident  in  my  life,  to  talk  with  a  man  who 
had  lived  in  diplomatic  circles  and  had  traveUed 
so  far.  He  introduced  me  to  many  Russians, 
among  whom  were  two  brothers  (Tateschevs) 
whose  fondness  for  each  other  was  perfectly  in. 
fantine,  and  whose  disputes  about  the  merits  of 
Montesquieu  were  very  amusing.  The  discus, 
sions  turned  upon  fundamental  principles,  which 
were  fundamental  nonsense :  it  was  a  perpetual 
trifling  about  words  to  which  they  could  give  no 
definite,  and  each  attached  a  different  meaning; 
such  as, '  honour,'  '  virtue,'  '  fear :'  honour  being 
a  love  of  reputation,  or  of  as  much  power  as  a 
man  could  get ;  and  virtue  being  admiration  of 
a  republican  government." 

A  memorandum,  dated  November  21lh,  1779^ 
is  as  follows — "  Filt  Jeremy  dinoit  chez  wnu: 
apre*  diner,  we  opened  the  portmanteau  belong, 
ing  to  the  late  Mr  John  Forster,  deceased,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  more  tiian  a  clergy, 
man's  gown  in  a  doth,  some  old  printed  books,  of 
little  or  no  value,  some  MS.  sermons,  and  a 
bundle  in  a  brown  paper,  sealed,  upon  which  waa 
a  piece  of  white  paper,  endorsed  with  his  own 
hand  as  follows  :— 

"  '  Reflections  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  andent 
Republics,  and  8  other  manuscripts,  all  composed 
by  me,  but  printed  in  the  name  of  Edward 
Wortley  Montague,  Esq. 

"  *  Jko.  FoasTBB.' 
"  And,  after  the  above  examination,  I  locked  up 
the  portmanteau  again  with  the  contenta  thereof 
as  before."— ^7o  i«  continvad.) 
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OHAPTBB  IX. 

It  is  qow  gome  time  since  we  took  leave  of  oar 
■imple  lieroine,  in  what  is  generally  considered 
the  most  vit^l  and  delicate  crisis  of  a  Woman's 
existence ;  that  to  which  every  circumstance  of 
her  girlhood  points,  and  which  is  essentiaUy,  if 
not  finally,  to  seal  her  fate  to  weal  or  wo ;  or  to 
eonsign  her  to  the  cheerless,  monotonous  state  of 
passive  endurance,  which,  in  deadening  or  obli. 
terating  her  highest  faculties  and  finest  sensi. 
b'ilitiei,  dwarfs  her  intellect^  benumbs  every 
generous  affection  of  her  heart,  and  perverts 
the  noblest  purposes  of  her  being. 

During  the  first  tumultuary  excitement  of  her 
feelings,  Violet,  the  most  blest  of  mortal  crea- 
tures, though  outwardly  calm,  yet  really  wild 
and  difzy  with  the  exulting  sense  of  rapture 
throbbing  at  her  heart,  imagined  that  she  could 
never  again  know  anxiety  or  sorrow.  Evils 
which,  to  her  inexperience,  had  Ipoked  appalling, 
•nd  which  really  were  of  serious  ina'gnitude, 
disappeared  for  the  moment ;  and  it  seemed  trea- 
son to  every  nobler  attribute  of  her  nature  to 
indi)lg9  one  cowardly  misgiving,  one  melancholy 
apprehension,  while  blessed  beyond  all  imagina. 
ble  blessing  with  the  rich  treasure  of  Herbert's 
love  !  Mrs  Cripps,  whose  matronly  assistance  had 
been  summoned  when  Mademoiselle  was  carried 
up  stairs  in  a  swoon,  from  which  she  had,  how- 
ever, instantly  recovered,  reported,  on  rejoining 
the  fan^ily  circle,  that  she  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  the  girl. 

"  A  very  plain  case  of  affectation,"  said  Miss 
Cripps,  with  a  fling  of  the  head ;  "  a  pretty 
manoeuvre  to  alarm  Charles  Herbert,  when  found 
80  opportunely  in  the  conservatory  ;  perhaps  to 
quicken  his  dull  mind,  and  draw  forth  the  ray-ther 
tardy  declaration." 

"  Extremely  likely,"  added  Mrs  Cripps  ;  «  for, 
at  all  events,  the  Mademoiselle  is  no  more  se- 
riously ill  than  I  am,  unless  she  be  going  out 
of  her  senses,  which  the  ridiculous  fuss  that  is 
made  about  her  geniut  and  her  beauty,  and  what 
not,  renders  very  probable.  Fancy  the  silly  chit 
beginning  to  weep  on  my  bosom :  but  I  know  how 
to  manage  hysterical  young  ladies — she  soon  came 
to  herself." 

Professor  Cripps,  evidently  alarmed  for  his 
pupil's  sanity,  on  hearing  so  extraordinary  ^  cir- 
cumstance, eagerly  expressed  his  concern. 

"  Pray  don't  afflict  yourself,  my  good  sir,"  said 
his  meek  helpmate :  "  saving  a  look  of  idiocy, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a  fatuous  kind  of  smile 
playing  on  her  lips,  I  never  saw  Mademoiselle 
looking  biBtter." 

"  Nay,  I  did  think  Violet  exceedingly  lovely 
this  evening,  even  when  at  the  worst," said  Cripps. 
"  Expression,  as  Barker  says,  is  the  soul  of  her 
face;  expression  varying  with  every  mood  of  her 
■ouL" 

"  Mr  Barker  must  always  be  saying  some 
«Ier«r  oonsenee  or    other,   which  papa  takes 


seriously,"  saldPolly ;  "but  I  dare  say  Mmething 
has  occurred  to  flutter  the  meek  dove.  I  fancied 
she  was  going  to  tell  me  all  sbout  it ;  but  I  pre. 
sume  the  second  thoughts  ot prudent  young  ladles 
•re  best." 

In  the  rapturous  feelings  of  the  moment,  sad 
with  the  instinctive  craving  of  the  young  and 
warm  heart,  at  such  seasons,  for  womanly,  far 
motherly,  for  sisterly  sympathy,  poor  Violet  had 
been  tempted  to  reveal  what,  but  for  maidenly 
bashfulness,  aha  could  indeed  have  proclaimed 
to  the  whole  world — her  new-born  bliss— bid- 
ding it  share  in  her  abounding  joy.  Her 
affectionate  tenderness,  and  even  caressing  man. 
ners  to  mother  and  daughter,  when  they  ap. 
proached  her  with  offers  of  assistance,  were  so 
unlike  the  measured  civility  to  which  their  uncon- 
genial minds,  and  the  harshly  repulsive  manners 
of  the  elder  lady,  had  long  restricted  their  inter- 
course, that  Mrs  Cripps'  severe  treatment  sf 
hysterical  cases  was  probably  required  to  awakea 
the  sense  of  dignity,  and  restore  Violet  to  her 
ordinary  constrained  demeanour  with  them  ;  yet 
even  then,  the  absent  wandering  air,  the  moist 
eyes,  and  the  hint  smile  fluttering  on  her  lips, 
spoke  of  those  extatic  fbelings,  the  signs  of  which 
no  exterior  circumstances  oould  repress;  and 
which  betrayed  her,  at  least  to  the  yonnger  ladjr, 
who,  at  the  subsequent  Aimily  conference,  pro- 
ceeded to  say — 

"  I  could  swear  Charles  Herbert  has  told  hia 
flattering  tale,  if  he  has  not  astually  proposed." 

"  Then  I  wish  to  goodness  he  hsid  her,  and 
paid  you  forfeit,  Cripps,  for  your  runaway  ap- 
prentice. ^£500,  are  not  the  penalties  ?  Yon  will 
never,  I  prophesy,  make  half  so  much  out  of  her/* 

So  hard  run  up  was  the  Professor  at  this  time 
— driven  to  such  miserable  and  dangerous  shifts 
to  recruit  his  finances  and  "  carry  on  the  war  in 
style,"  till  the  tide  ^of  fortune  flowed — that  the 
words  payJbrJM,  sounded  magieally  on  his  ear. 
Yet  to  abandon  his  swelUng  schemes  of  profes- 
sional glory,  as  well  as  of  great  aggrandiaemsat, 
was  highly  imprudent,  even  in  a  pecuniary  view- 
so  he  made  himself  believe — and  also  most  i^ortl- 
fying.  His  mind  was  tlius  divided  h|i^reen  tha 
urgency  of  present  necessity  and  tm  hopes  of 
future  gain,  when  the  demon  which  evV  ttaada 
ready  to  dodge  the  elbow  of  the  needy,  wttk- 
principled,  and  vain  man,  in  moments  whan 
conscience  sounds  a  parley,  appeared  la  tk* 
shape  of  his  hopeful  son.  Jack  drew  his  pap* 
aside,  and  whispered  something  which  haaMad 
the  ProfiMSor's  colour,  and  made  hia 
tremble.  Jack  himself  maintained  the  ut 
composure,  and  bpgan  to  joke  with  his 
about  her  lover,  and  her  very  handsome  "  nntr 
Benjamin,"  in  allusion  to  her  elegant  robe,  smk 

an  inuendo  about  the  W levy,  whMi : 

the  blood  mount  higher  in  Polly's  fbae. 
hastily,  as  a  diversion,  mentioned  her 
scheme  of  making  Herbert  pay  forMt. 
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"Capital  ttrok«{  bat  a  wratehad  pittance, 
after  all — only  jf500.— Were  the  case  a«  yau 
(appose,  Poll,  my  darlipg,  which  ii,  after  all, 
mere  ooojecture— not  Herbert's  love  I  mean,  but 
Herbert's  proposal — so  poor  as  be  is,  and  where 
there  is  no  tlunt,  no  tin,  in  the  ease— that 
paltry  penalty  would  be  but  wretched  indemnity 
to  my  father  for  the  pecuniary  loss  he  must  sus« 
tain  by  his  pupil  billcing  him,  aa  the  lawyers 
would  say — in  re  Cbtfpm  vtrtut  HxRoaaT, 
damsges  X10,000— after"  i    .. 

The  blacic  lustrous  eyes  of  Mn  Barker  eleot 
flashed  heathen  fire,  as  she  looked  to  her  ingeni- 
ous brother  ;  and  interruptinghis  nonsense,  which, 
such  was  Jack's  weakness,  often  came  in  the  wsy 
of  his  finest  ideaa,  she  replied  to  her  own 
thoughts. 

"  If  Herbert  had  any  tolid  fortune,  any  com« 
mand  of  cash  or  means  to  raise  it,  I  do  indeed 
see  an  opening  for  yon,  papa.  His  pride  will 
never  brook  to  see  the  woman  he  intends  to 
make  hia  wife  on  the  stage,  Mr  Barker  detests 
the  idea  of  professional  life  for  me ;"  and  the 
young  lady,  whose  most  ambitions  wishes  had  so 
lately  been  the  stage,  drew  up  in  disdain  of  the 
Toeatioa  in  which  her  father  placed  all  hia  hope* 
and  glary, 

"  Lat  Herbert  have  her,  in  God'a  name,"  said 
Jaek  ;  "  only  she  must  run  away  either  with  or 
to  him.  All  my  fear  is,  he  wont  bite,  or  not  in 
time  for  ns ;  for,  somehow,  fellows  like  him  in 
high  life,  when  money  must  be  had,  always  con* 
trive  to  get  it.  The  Wind  must  be  raised,  that's 
ilat,  though  it  blow  great  guns  to  drive  us  out  of 
the  wate  r  ;  and  for  to-morrow  morning,  too  ) — no 
dallying  vith  a  certain  order  of  ugly  customers." 

Professor  Cripps  looked  with  perplexity  and 
anguish  upon  bis.  comforter  and  financier, 

"  Mt  UmoIiII,  Heaven  bless  him  for  a  friend  in 
need,  the  truest  I  have  ever  found !"  continued 
Jaek. 

"1  will  not  bear  of  it,  sir,"  interrupted  the 
professor  of  muiic,  flushing  with  a  senaa  of  anger 
and  shame,  whieh  his  son  was  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding.  "  I  feel  utterly  disgraced  by  what 
yon  have  led  me  to  do  already  in  that  line.  The 
old  Scotchwoman,  I  am  convinced,  suspects  us,  if 
she  has  not  proof  positive." 

Mr  Cripps  alluded  to  the  valuable  furniture, 
pictures,  and  plate,  which  bis  son  had  persuaded 
him  to  p}wn,  or  send  to  the  auction  mart,  to  raise 
temporary  supplies,  when  forced  loans,  bill. 
brokers.  Barker's  credit,  and  every  other  means 
had  failed  them. 

"  Take  it  easy,  papa: — there,  smooth  your  ra. 
Ten  down,  and  go  down  stairs  to  receive  your 
guesta.  Pat  a  good  face  on  the  matter ;  and 
the  deac«  is  in  it  if,  in  the  broad  and  fertile 
ield  of  London,  with  brilliant  talents  and  splendid 
opportunities,  the  Cripps  family,  if  true  to  itself, 
do  nut  make  a  living,  ay,  and  a  figure  too ! 
The  world's  my  oyster,  and  I  with  brain*  will 
«yen  it.  There  is  an  idea  germinating  here"— 
and  Jaek,  leering  up  with  his  most  comical  squint, 
tapped  on  that  part  of  his  high  and  broad  fore- 
hiaA  wh,er9   Spuizbeim  locates  imagination— > 


"  With  but  a  trifle  in  hand,  a  nest-egg  to  tempt 
my  golden  goose  to  lay,  by  shewing  that  its  golden 
depoaite  is  safe,  I  could  make  a  stroke." 

"  Another  Bubble  Insurance  Company  ?"  in- 
quired bis  father  with  bitterness  ;  "  More  paint- 
ings by  the  old  masters  ?    A  mine  in  Eldorado  ?" 

"  All  very  good  things,  papa,  in  their  way,  but 
my  present  idea  is  sinking  a  shaft  in  the  golden 
mine  matrimonial." 

"  My  affairs  do  not  admit  of  impertinent  jest, 
iog,  sir,"  replied  the  angry  father. 

"  Nor  do  I  jest ;  upon  my  honour.  But  I  will 
take  Poll  alone  into  my  counsels ;  Mrs  Barker 
elect  has  more  of  the  inventive  fertility  and  ra- 
sonrce  of  high  genius  than  all  the  rest  of  her 
family,  self  excepted  :  that  stroke  at  Senjy  was 
a  master-stroke,"  he  whispered. 

"  No  more  of  your  nonsense.  Jack,"  retorted 
his  sister,  angrily  j  modestly  declining  the  conu 
pliment  her  talents  merited.  "  If  one  needs  a 
trifle,  to  whom  can  one  apply  save  to  an  old  and 
intimate  friend," 

"  True,  you  olever  industrious  creature ; 
though  no  friend  would  advance  a  rap  for  me  to 
save  ma  from  hanging:  women,  particularly 
young  and  handsome  ones,  have  many  advantages 
over  us  poor  fellows ;  so  much  more  ought  we  to 
make  ourselves  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  on. 
righteousness.  There  is  Scripture  for  it,  Polly. 
—Old  Stocks  has  a  daughter,  a  golden  girl — ^you 
lookaatonished. — But,hark !  the  footmen's  batterw 
ingrams!  This  will  be  my  father'e  most  brilliant 
private  night  for  the  season ;  the  Prince**  is  posi- 
tively to  come.  Come,  Poll,  don  your  upper  ^en- 
jamin;"  and  he  wickedly  pulled  aside  theChantilly 
scarf  purchased  with  Benjamin's  sovereigns, "  and 
let  me  lead  you  to  the  saloon.  The  man  don't  de- 
serve you,  girl,  who  won't  make  a  stretch  to  main- 
tain so  fine  a  creature  in  the  splendour  to  which 
she  lends  grace,  and  seems  born  to  be  surround- 
ed with."  And  the  conciliated  sister,  while  Jack 
faatened  her  pearl  bracelets,  and  gave  to  better 
view  the  cameos  which  looped  up  the  drapery  of 
her  lace  sleeves,  smiled  in  acquiesence  with  the 
self-evident  proposition,  "Thieve*'  literatur*," 
now  so'  fashionable,  was  even  then  beginning  to 
be  popular  ;  and  Jack,  as  he  led  her  away,  ohaat- 
ed,  in  an  under  votoe,  a  stave  of  a  forgotten  but 
onoe  favourite  ditty :— ^ 

-  In  LittMrIek  t  waa  hrt4  and  boTD, 
On  Tybam  tree  I  die  In  NOm  i 

In  Dublin  I  laarned  the  bakini  trade, 
Where  I  was  counted  a  roving  bUde. 

**  I  took  to  me  a  handseaie  wiA,    , 
Whom  I  loTcd  dear  as  I  loved  my  life; 
And,  to  maintain  her  both  flne  and  gay. 
Though  all  the  world  for  It  should  pay, 

«  I  often  wed  for  to  resort 
To  Honnilow  Heath  and  St  Jamea't  Park, 
Where  I  robbed  lords  and  lidlet  bright —  - 
Five  hundred  ponndi  in  a  meooihlne  night" 

They  were  on  the  second  landing-place — "Rat. 
tat-at-tat — rumble,  thump,  clash- ay!  that  must 
be  a  flunky  who  fancies  his  lady-mistress  no 
swipes.  But  stay" — continued  Jack,  peering 
curiously  over  the  railing  of  the  corridor;  and 
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now  eT«a  tht  undaunted  Jack  faltered,  "  What 
ng\y  mugs  are  these  below  ?  The  Philistines  are 
upon  us !" — and  Jack  nimbly  slipt  back  and 
ranished  ;  while  Miss  Cripps,  running  down,  saw 
her  father  pale  as  a  corpse,  a  cold  perspiration 
breaking  on  his  face,  sitting  on  one  of  the  hall 
chairs,  surrounded  by  three  or  four  singular- 
looking  persons,  who  yet  could  hardly  be  pre- 
sumed foreign  visiters. 

Polly  had  an  instant  apprehension  of  bow  the 
case  stood,and  of  the  danger,  forher  thoughts  tra- 
relled  fast  in  the  direction  of  self,  which  menaced 
her  matrimonial  prospects  by  this  unlucky  contre- 
tempi.  Nor  was  she  without  considerable  affec- 
tion for  her  fotber,  or  the  natural  feelings  of  a 
yonng  woman  new  to  scenes  of  this  painful  kind, 
and  to  whom  an  arrest — the  actual  presence  and 
contact  of  those  hateful  phantoms,  bailiff*,  is  al- 
ways terrible.  Yet  her  wits  did  not  in  this  emer- 
gency forsake  her.  *'  Miss  Cripps,  my  dear," 
faltered  the  father,  "  send  your  brother  to  me ; 
you  may  remain  above  stairs ;  I  have  some  trifling 
business  with  these  gentlemen  ;  the  apartments 
are  open  for  company :  but  in  the — the  butler's 
pantry,  gentlemen,  we  will  not  be  observed. 
There,  my  own  angel,  command  your  feelings. 
Has  Barker  come?" 

"  My  brother  has  left,"  said  Polly,  readily  and 
coolly,  aware  that  Jack  might  have  very  parti- 
'  cular  reasons  for  avoiding  recognition.  "  I  be- 
lieve Mr  Barker  will  not  be  here  ;  but  Mr  Her- 
bert is  in  the  house.  The  gentlemen  will  surely 
allow  you  time,  papa,  to  summon  your  friends 
around  you ;  to  whom  shall  I  tend  ?  to  Sir 
George  Lees  ?" 

The  Professor  shook  his  head  wofully.  More 
company  was  arriving. 

"  The  butler's  pantry ;  the  servants'  room, 
below ;  any  place  save  this,"  he  cried,  in  anguish, 
attempting  to  retire ;  and  the  butler's  pantry 
was  retreated  to,  and  the  singular  party  sup- 
plied with  lights  and  wine,  by  Polly's  orders ; 
after  which  she  flew  to  her  mother  and  her  bro. 
ther.  The  former  sobbed,  scolded,  and  cried  ; 
cried,  scolded,  and  sobbed.  The  latter  was  quite 
self-possessed.  Jack  was  indeed  writing  cards 
with  great  rapidity.   ' 

"  A  couple  of  flambeanz  at  the  door,  and  a 
lugubrious  tale,  will  suffice  to  turn  back  the 
naaa  of  company  to-night:  but  some  of  the 
expected  must  he  treated  with  more  ceremony. 
^  Never  mind  reading  my  notes.  Poll ;  seal  and 
address,  girl : — Domestic  calamity  ;  sudden  and 
alarming  indisposition  of  Mademoiselle  ;  excru- 
ciating spasms :  if  one  now  could  have  leisure 
delicately  to  insinuate  that  Monsienr  Eustache, 
the  secret  agent  of  Malibran,  has  given  her  a 
JMfe  dose  in  an  ice ;  but  one  can't  do  every 
thing.  Don't,  however,  burn  your  charming  fin- 
gers with  the  wax  in  your  haste,  Poll.  Send  off 
the  notes,  and  pay  well  the  messenger  that  shall 
make  despatch.  I  must  slip  out  by  the  offices, 
but  will  be  back  in  an  hour,  at  most,  with  the 
supplies  ;  meanwhile,  keep  the  gemmen  below  in 
good  humour,  and  set  Mademoiselle  on  Herbert. 
Lees  is  fllot  harder  th^  the  nether  millstone. 


The  gent*  in  the  butler's  pantry,  to  a  gentlemaa 
like  papa,  will  shew  civility  for  liis  money." 

With  the  utmost  deliberation.  Jack  took 
down  an  exquisite  cabinet  picture,  the  pride  of 
Mr  Shuffleton's  dressing  room— subject,  a  Cupid 
mounted  on  a  swan — which  he  tied  np  in  hie 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  next  he  took  the  silver 
standish,  from  which  he  had  just  been  writing  ; 
poured  the  different  inks  into  the  fireplace  ;  pat 
the  silver-mounted  ink-glasses,  taper-stand,  and 
all  the  other  appendages,  into  his  bosom — for 
Jack  had  no  pockets,  nor  much  use  for  them— 
and  dexterously  passed  the  body  of  the  standish 
up  his  back,  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
tightly  buttoning  the  former  garment,  while  hi* 
admiring  sister  looked  silently  on. 

"How  do  I  look.  Poll?  Demnetion  blonsy  ; 
but,  never  mind,  no  one  will  see  me  at  this  hoar 
^-only  raff  abroad." 

Jack  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  Miss 
Cripps  sent  a  message  down  stairs,  requesting 
to  be  favoured  with  a  minute's  conversation  with 
Mr  Herbert ;  but  he  had  gone  away  immediately 
on  hearing  that  Mademoiselle  had  perfectly  re- 
covered from  her  swoon.  A  few  individuals, 
early  comers,  were  now  assembled  in  the  principal 
drawing-room  ;  and  it  seemed  odd  that  none  of 
the  family  appeared  to  receive  them.  After  • 
short  consultation.  Monsieur  Eustache  was  de- 
puted to  acquaint  the  guests  with  the  "  domestic 
calamity,"  or  Mademoiselle's  violent  spasms ;  and 
the  gentlemen  walked  off  and  procured  hackney 
vehicles  for  the  sullen  ladies,  whose  excessive 
condescension  to  Professor  Cryppes  and  Us  pupil, 
was  thus  rewarded  by  disappointment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  imagined  victim  of  ex- 
cruciating torture,  all  unconscious  of  the  troubled 
scenes  passing  under  the  same  roof,  had  from 
the  mere  exhaustion  of  overwrought  feelings, 
sunk  into  soft  and  tranquil  aleep,  and,  wrapt 
in  Elysian  dreams,  fancied  herself  aitting  in  the 
viny  arbour  of  the  well-remembered  Jersey  cot- 
tage, between  her  father  and  Mrs  Herbert,  whs 
both  smiled  fondly  upon  her,  and  talked  to  her 
of  Charles,  and  bade  her  sing  to  them. 

"  Ah.  were  the  sweet  vision  real,  or  all  of  it 
that  Heaven  still  permits,  how  blest  were  I,  be- 
yond all  imagination  of  earthly  blias !"  was  Vio. 
let's  thought,  on  recalling  her  delightful  dream. 
Would  the  mother  of  Charles  ever  smile  on  hes% 
and  talk  of  hereon?  She  remembered  the  etingiag 
words  so  lately  wrung  from  him — "  All  mothors 
are  alike;  cold,  proud,  and  ambitions."  And 
did  these  words  too  truly  speak  his  experienoe  of 
the  mother  whose  generosity  to  her  step-son  was 
the  theme  of  pndse — of  her  on  whmn  his  fortunwi 
depended — who  had,  until  now,  held  the  first  plao* 
in  his  affections — with  whom  he  had  lived  ia 
such  cordial,  confiding  intimacy,  such  perCeat 
reliance,  as  if  she  had  been  the  most  devotaA 
elder  sister.  "  Is  it  my  lot  to  ssver  heartt  •• 
affectionately  knit,  so  tenderly  united  ?"  was  tb* 
more  mournful  and  regretful  ides  of  Violet,  im 
pursuing  this  train  of  thought ;  and  then  hops^ 
the  ever-springing,  would  whisper — "  If  ate 
woald  do  me  the  honour  to  know  i 
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■BJ  tftntie  u  the  ia,  80  indalgent  and  kind  u  f 
Herbert  speaks  her — prejudice  might  lessen. 
Bat  identifying^  me  with  this  family ;  with  the 
forward  audacity  of  some  of  them,  and  the  eqai* 
Toeal  position  of  all  of  us;  can  I  blame  Mrs  Her* 
bert  fur  seeking  to  withdraw  her  son  from  such 
society,  and  especially  from  an  intimacy  which 
she  must  consider  unworthy  and  degrading? 
How  will  he  venture  to  tell  that  proud  and  dear 
lady  that  his  thoughts  have  strayed  to  poor 
me  } — Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  means 
of  creating  a  breach  l>etween  them  !" 

Witik  the  generous  elevation  of  genuine  affec 
ttoD,  ever  seeking  as  its  greatest  good  the  happi- 
ness of  its  objeet,  Violet  fancied  she  could  resolve, 
and  that  she  certainly  wouM  resolve  todo  whatever 
the  lady,  whose  claims  on  the  duty  and  gratitude 
of  her  lover  were  so  strong,  and  who  so  disinte- 
restedly desired  his  honour  and  happiness,  should 
deem  most  for  his  advantage.  Yes  I  she  would  vo- 
luntarily give  him  up  ;  try  to  forget  all  that  had 
passed — her  hopes,  her  dreams ;  and  there  came 
soothing  with  the  energetic  thought — "  What- 
ever is  best  for  Charles,  that  I  can  do."  And 
then  erept  in  the  sweet  sophistry  of  love,  whis- 
pering that  perhaps  her  great  sacrifice  might  not 
be  required — to  this  overwhelming  extent  not. 

That  after  her  indisposition  no  one  came  near 
her  during  the  long  night,  was  not  surprising  to 
Violet  in  this  family  :  but  she  wondered  that  no 
noise  of  company,  no  sound  of  music  or  dancing, 
was  heard.  And  then  she  imagined  that  she  had 
slept  long;  that  it  most  be  very  late;  that  most  of 
the  company  were  gone  ;  and  the  young  men,  and 
the  few  lad  ies  who  usually  remained,  set  in  to  that 
stillest  of  pastimes,  deep  play.  As  she  lay  in  the 
dark,  her  imagination  in  full  activity,  the  sense 
ef  dead  atillness  became  almost  oppressive.  Once 
•r  twice  she  fancied  it  broken  by  a  footfall,  and 
a  mstle  of  motion  near  her  door,  under  which 
the  Hght  as  of  a  candle  suddenly  streamed,  and 
she  at  last  called  out — "  Is  any  one  there?" 

"  Marmarzelle,  its  I,"  was  blown  through  the 
keyhole,  in  the  voice  of  Mike  Twig.  "  Mar. 
manella,  open ;  I  have  a  summnt  to  say  from 
Master  Charles  ;  its  life  and  death." 

Violet  Inatinctively  rose,  hurriedly  dressed 
heiself,  and  opened  the  door,  where  stood  Twig, 
screening  a  candle  with  his  broad  hand,  seem- 
ingly maeh  afraid,  and  yet  looking  particularly 
knowing. 

"  Marmarzelle,  Master  Charles  says  you  most 

cut  your   etick,"  whispered  Twig;  and  Violet 

•tared  in  amsacement. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ton  must  run  off,  Marmarzelle,  break  your 

'prentieesbip— that's  the  thingl   The  'ole  'ouse 

has  been  a*  topsy-turvy  while  you  were  a  sleeping. 

Sally  sent  o£Fher  box  last  night,  and  cook  will  steal 

off  this  morning;  the  p'lice  is  after  Jack,  and 

the  oeiehpoles  have  a  got  the  governor.   There 's 

a  resurrection  in  the  house.  Miss ;  and  if  you 

wosM  like   your  bits  o'  odds  and  ends  smuggled 

out,  I  would  {^et  Mrs  Herbert's  Bob  to  place  'em 

in  tbe  bay-room  with  mine  till  dark,  as  you  are 

a  feB»»-servant  in  distress,  like." 


And  Mike  nodded  complacently ;  nor  could 
Violet,  however  perplexed  by  the  friendly  pro. 
posal,  be  offended  by  what  was  meant  in  honest 
kindness. 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Twig. — Although 
there  should  b*en  execution  in  the  house,  which 
I  do  not  understand,  I  shall  not  require  year 
services ;  at  least  not  yet,  nor  in  the  way  yon 
mention :  but  you  have  a  message  for  me,  yea 
said.     How  is  that  ?" 

"  A  letter,  Marmarzelle,"  whispered  Twig  ; 
"  but  hush,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  first. 
You  see.  Miss  Polly  sends  me  with  a  letter  to 
Mr  Charles  to  his  mamma's,  where  was  a  grand 
party,  to  go  bail  for  Mr  Cripps,  I  s'poses ;  and 
so  he  comes  and  has  a  conference  with  the  bums, 
and  pen  and  ink  work ;  and  then  they  walks 
off,  and  then  I  lets  out  Mr  Charles.  '  Twig,'  says 
he, '  you  are  a  clever  fellow ;'  and  he  tips  me  with 
a  half  sovereign,  Miss.  It  was  too  much,  it 
was,"  said  Twig,  overcome  with  the  recollection 
of  the  largesse.  " '  Could  you,'  says  he, '  deliver 
a  note  from  me  to  Miss  Hamilton,  either  to- 
night, if  possible,  or  else  very  early  in  the  mom. 
ing.' 

"With  all  the  pleazare  in''  life,  say  I;  111 
send  it  up  in  Marmarzelle's  little  boots,  when 
I  clean  'em.  And  so  he  laughed,  and  out 
with  a  gold  pencil  in  the  hail,  and  scribbles  like 
fire  and  tarnation ;  and  '  here,'  says  he,  <  deliver 
this  yourself,  with  safety  and  speed,  and  you  shall 
not  repent  it.'  And  so,  Marmarzelle,  knowing  I 
was  but  a  poor  lad,  without  a  place  or  a  ehar. 
acter,  who  might  soon  be  on  the  wide  world,  I 
promised ;  and  I  wished  to  give  you  a  warning, 
too,  Miss,  and  help  off  your  boxes  to  Bob's  hay. 
room." 

"  Give  me  the  letter,"  eried  Violet,  eagerly, 
"  and  be  in  the  way,  pray,  in  an  hour  or  less. 
Hist!" 

'<0  Lor'  I  its  Miss  Polly  and  the  old  drsgoa 
not  a-hed  yet ;"  and  Twig,  extinguishing  his  can. 
die.  ran  off;  while  Violet  shut  and  bolted  her 
door,  undiscovered. 

"Are  you  asleep.  Mademoiselle?"  said  Miss 
Cripps,  in  a  minute  afterwards,  trying  the 
door.  "  I  hope  you  are  qaite  well,  now.  I 
wish  particularly  to  see  you  for  a  minute; 
open  your  door."  There  was  no  resource.  "  I 
have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you,  Gabrielle.  Bar. 
ker  and  I  have  agreed,  to-night,  the  license 
and  all  being  ready,  instead  of  a  vulgar  wed. 
ding,  to  steal  quietly  away  to  church,  to-mor- 
row  morning ;  you  must  accompany  me ;  we 
shall  spend  the  day  at  Richmond,  and,  perhaps, 
make  a  little  home-tour ;  but  you  can  return 
from  the  church  door  with  Jack.  There,  that's 
a  love,"  kissing  the  elected  bridesmaid.  "  Now, 
do  be  drest  in  time.  Don't  you  envy  me  ?  but 
your  turn  will  come,  dear.    Good  night." 

The  probable  nature  of  tbe  missive  in  the  cue. 
tody  of  Mr  Twig  was,  to  our  heroine,  an  affair 
of  much  greater  interest  than  even  a  wedding 
and  the  office  of  bridesmaid  to  the  prudent  Polly, 
who  had  discovered  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  securing  her  matrimonial  felicity.    But  Twig 
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'])sd  tithn  gona  to  ilaep,  or  been  afrrid  to  oone 
back  ;  for  three  anxioui  hours  of  broad  daylight 
had  elapsed  before,  rapping  on  the  chamber, 
door,  he  song  out  "  Marmarzelle's  boo-orti  1"  in 
the  maaner  he  had  acquired  in  hit  firet  place  in 
t|ie  inn  at  W—— ;  and>  with  %beating  heart, 
Violet  extricated  her  letter,  and  nodded  in  re- 

.  tKrn  to  the  knowing  look  of  Mike^  who  whispered 

"  I'll  take  'em  still.  Miss,  to  Bob's  hay-room." 
The  hasty  note  of  Herbert  ran  thus-r ; 

DlURBST  ViouET, — The  affairs  of  poor  Cripps 
have  taken  a  turn  which  oompells  me  to  urge 
you,  for  your  own  sake — may  I  not  venture 
to  say,  for  our  united  takes — to  leave  his  house 
immediately.  Would  that  you  had  never  entered 
it !  This  I  had  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  urge 
upon  you  in  the  interview  which  I  promised  my- 
self the  happiness  of  having  with  you  to.day, 
hut  which  a  series  of  most  perplexing  and  un- 
foreseen events  will,  Ifear^'prevent.  I  had  trusted 
tfi  find  my  mother's  house  open  to  you  in  this 
eniergency:  but  her  prepossessions  are  not  easily 
overcome.  Delicately  as  we  are  situated,  I  must 
not,  AS  I  at  first  proposed,  take  you  away  myself, 
although  you  were  as  willing  to  rely  upon  my 
prudence  as  I  hope  you  are  to  confide  in  my 
honour  and  my  love :  but  I  go,  on  the  instant, 
to  provide  an  asylum  for  you ;  a  safe  and  rospec 
table,  if  «n  humble  one.  It  is  with  your  faithful 
old  nurse.  Mistress  Linton.  The  person  who 
delivers  this  is  honest  and  respectful,  and  will 
give  you  every  assistance  in  bis  power :  but  it 
is  upon  yourself  I  rely,  upon  your  decision  and 
ijourage,  in  this,  the  first  of  many  difficulties 
which  we  may  have  the  happiness  to  encounter 
and  surmount  together.  1  shall  be  in  misery 
until  1  hear  of  your  being  safe  in  Fleet  Street, 
which  unless  I  learn  by  ten  o'clock,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  brave  all  consequences  and  carry 
you  off.  But  I  rely,  my  own  dearest  Violet, 
upon  your  firmness  and  promptitude  where  their 
exertion  is  so  needful  to  us,  who,  with  one  heart, 
have  henceforth  but  one  honour,  one  interest. 

.  < Poor  Cripps  is  not  so  bad  as  those  about 

him." 

The  part  of  Violet,  on  receiving  this  note,  was 
easily  determined.  She  found  a  pretext  fur 
i^ain  seeing  Twig,  whose  greatest  distress  seemed 
to  be  "  Marmarzelle"  not  getting  ber  boxes  smug- 
gled off.  The  main  difliculty  now  was  the  "  ugly 
<;ustomers^'  who.  having  charge  of  tbe  house,  kept 
possession  of  the  keys,  and  who  were  still  asleep 
i)pon  the  elegant  sofas  on  which  they  had  uncere- 
ipooioualy  thrown  themselves.  When  awakened  by 
Twig,  though  the  principal  growled  a  little,  no  op- 
position was  made  to  a  very  pretty  girl  whocarried 
nothing  with  her,  not  even  a  basket,  going  out 
on  an  errand,  and  Violet  found  herself  alone  in 
the  street,  and  without  a  home.  Comfortless  and 
perilous  as  was  that  which  she  had  clandestinely 
forsaken,  it  was  not  abandoned  without  pain. 
Feeling  that  every  eye  was  upon  her,  reading  her 
story  19    her  face,   and  half  afraid  that  she 


had  taken  an  improper  and  rash  step }  repreadu 
ing  herself  with  leaving  the  family  in  their  difc 
tress  without  a  word  at  parting,  she  flew  on, 
rather  than  walked,  until,  after  making  more 
than  one  wrong  turn,  she  found  herself  in  Fleet 
Street. 

The  tenement,  of  which  Mistress  Linton  oo> 
cupied  a  floor,  in  this  ancient  locality,  was  her 
own  property.  The  principal  floors  were  let  to  a 
tailor  and  milliner,  who  had  taken  their  lot  in 
matrimony  together,  but  with  whom  Marion  had 
few  dealings.  In  her  own  phrase,  she  "lived 
within  hersel'."  Instead  of  using  the  common 
kitchen  of  the  sunk  floor,  Mrs  Linton  bad,  by 
well-planned  alteration,  formed  out  of  the  attic 
floor  a  complete  suit  of  apartments  for  herself— 
a  house  within  a  house — of  which  its  owner's 
great  boast  was,  that  she  "  could  lock  her  own 
stair.foot  door  and  put  the  key  in  her  pouch  ; 
a  comfort  which  Lon'onere,  living  in  joint-occn- 
pancy,  never  knew,  living  as  they  do  higgled)/. 
piggMy,  and  cheekie  for  chowie,  gentle  and 
simple,  a'  through  ither." 

Marion  flattered  herself  that  she  had  «p%rt> 
ments  which,  both  from  their  comfort  and  eeda- 
sion,  were  not  unworthy  of  receiving  "a  bom 
gentleman's"  daughter  in  distress. 

It  was  with  some  faintneas  of  heart  and  mis. 
giving  that  Violet  timidly  rungthe  bell  at  thedoor 
up  three  pair  of  stairs  which  shut  in  this  Soottisit 
fortalioe.  The  consciousness  of  her  very  delicattt 
situation,  and  the  recollection  of  the  gruff  and 
homely,  if  not  rude  manners  of  her  patroness,  did 
not  lessen  the  sense  of  shrinking  apprehension  for 
which  there  was  never  less  cause.  The  door  gav* 
way  at  once,  as  if  Marion  had  stood  behind  it;  and 
there  she  was,  her  shrewd  and  intelligent  feature* 
beaming  with  cordial  welcome,  ready  to  receive 
her  expected  guest. 

"  You  knew  then  I  was  coming  ?" 

".\nd  glad  and  proud  was  I  to  hear  it.  Ow«r 
lang  among  that  crew  o'  tinklera,  hinny ;  but," 
and  making  a  signal  of  silence,  while  slightly 
pointing  to  tbe  region*  below,  she  carefully 
bolted  inside  her  "  ain  stair  fit  door,"  and  then 
ushered  her  guest  up  the  narrow  and  dark,  but 
neatly  carpeted  stairs,  and  suddenly  threw  op«a 
the  door  of  her  parlour,  of  which  the  aunny 
lightness,  the  extreme  neatness  and  even  el»* 
gance,  made  Violet  start,  and  half  scream  with 
delighted  surprise.  The  dwelling  was  more  !>](« 
the  lantern  of  a  light  house  than  an  attic  floor 
in  Fleet  Street.  It  was  in  the  back  of  the  houM, 
looking  to  the  Thames,  and  commandin|f  m  gtj 
sweep  of  view,  bounded  by  the  Surrey  hilla, 

"  It  is  a  decent  bit  pairt,"  aaid  the  fluttered 
landlady,  in  reply  to  Violet's  exclamatory  eow- 
pliment,  "  and  maybe  cost  tws  or  three  baw1t««« 
striking  out  the  outahot  window,  and  maklag 
the  other  bits  of  repairs  and  easementa :  baft 
what  is  world's  gear  without  world's  comferV  A 
proud  woman  its  mistress  will  be,  if  ye  fiQ4  it  n 
pleasant  hame  till  a  better  offer :  but  the  rjotipo 
is  ready  and  hot,  and  ye  have  had  a  tmoo,  fm 
thinking.  Miss  Violet." 

A  silver  coffee  pot  was  simmering  over  •  iWV 
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■  0f  the  MDie  metal,  and,  on  a  rather  small  tabla> 
breakfast  was  set  oat  with  peculiar  neatness. 
There  was  even  fresh  flowers  and  early  straw- 
.  berries. 

"  I  would  like  weel  to  make  jre  oomfoit^hle," 
said  the  hostess,  kindly. 

"  And  this  is  the  very  seat  of  eomfort.  How 
have  you  contrived  to  make  so  nice  a  home  out 
of  a  London  garret,  and  to  gather  so  many  ele> 
gances  and  even  luxuries  about  yon  ?" 

The  open  window  of  the  lUry  chamber  in 
which  Violet  had  depedted  her  bonnet,  ad. 
mitted  the  soft,  fresh  breeie  from  the  river, 
which  moved  the  light  muslin  curtains  of  the 
little  French  bed,  which  Violet  afterwards 
learned  had  been  hastily  put  up  early  that  morn> 
log  for  herself;  for  Marion's  dwelling  had 
hitherto  contained  but  one  substantial,  old* 
fashioned  bed." 

"■  1  was  bred  amang  the  great  folks,  and  like 
things  right  and  tigkt  about  me;  and,  in  my 
line,  I  have  had  good  opportunities  to  pick  up 
an  orra  thing  or  twa,  as  a  bit  china,  or  an  auld.. 
fashioned  bit  o'  silver  wark,  or  the  like  o'  that 
ebony  knock  on  the  bracket  aboon  the  buffet — 
they  say  it  was  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's ;  or 
that  japan  clock — it  is  real  japan  the  case ;  and 
the  auld  spinnet — to  think  o'  me  buyin  a  spinnet  I 
a  spinning.wheel  would  be  liker  me ;  but  I  have 
ane,  toe,  ben  the  house,  a  coek.up,  made  o'  cedar> 
Wood,  with  ivory  virls.  They  say  it  was  Queen  Ma. 
ry's — no  the  Queen  o'  Scots,  but  Dutch  William's 
Queen :  bat  they  may  be  a'  lees  thae  clatters." 

"  Your  house  is  a  perfect  museum  of  curiosities 
•nd  beauties." 

"It's  weel  eneuch ;  but  I'm  proud  o'  the  spinnet, 
since  yon  are  here,  Misa  Viulet.  Keep  a  thing 
seven  years  and  ye'll  get  use  for  it,  they  say :  but 
it's  far  travelled  that  spinnet.  its  been  ower  the 
Border  and  back  again.  It  beianged  to  the  auld 
Duchess  Anne,  they  say ;  though  I'll  no  just  up- 
haud  that.  But  I  have  walth  o'  books, too;  ye'll  no 
need  to  feel  langer  here,  1  hope.  There  'sBums, 
and  Allan  Ramsay,  and  the  Marrow,  and  Lagan's 
Sermons — that  was  a  present,  and  no  my  choice 
—and  some  o'  Sir  Walter's  nonsense,  and  the 
Ettriok  Shepherd,  and  Christopher  North,  who 
is  far  mair  naturaler,  to  my  thought,  and  gars 
ma  mony  a  time  rive  my  cheeks  wi'  laughin  by 
my  lee  lane  here.  I  daresay  the  cat  thinlu 
I'm  daft." 

"■  You  live  in  Fairyland,"  said  Violet,  approach- 
ing the  large  broad  window,  and  gasing  out,  upon 
tlte  bird's-eye  prospect,  where  the  endless  variety 
ef  ebjeets  was  seen  as  if  by  a  camera  obseura. 

"A  fairy  land  in  which  ye  maun  dree  your 
waird  for  a  time,"  replied  Marion,  smiling  gra- 
dcualy.  "  But  ye  maun  take  some  breakfast  be. 
iisTB  w«  have  ony  farther  speak,  though  I  ken 
fine  viiat  your  een  are  asking.  Meat  »Bd  mass 
never  hindered  work." 

They  sat  down,  and  Marion,  in  a  distinct 
mA  Ktlamn  voice,  reverently  craved  a  blessing 
tqpaa  the  "  offered  mercies,"  and  breakfast  was  be- 
0wa.  If  there  was  anything  amiss,  it  might  be 
the  excessive  pressure  of  hospitality. 


"  I  have  net  made  so  good  a  breakfast  ia'Ettgp 
land,"  said  Violet,  in  warding  more  attempts  to 
force  food  down  her  throat.  "  Everything  is  so 
excellent,  and  so  nice ;  and— I  suppose,  Mr  Her- 
bert called  ?" 

"  Ou,  ay  did  he,  or  how  should  I  here  kenned 
I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  you  to  my* 
sel  for  agliff,  hinny  ?  But  I  have  never  been  able 
to  fa'  into  the  fashion  o'  the  hungry  Londoit 
breakfasts,  lang  as  I  hae  sojourned  in  the  tents 
o'  Kedar ;  a  bit  wiaened  toast,  soarted  ower  wl* 
a  scruifin  o'  butter,  and  a  blaah  o'  tea,  without  ^ 
milk  or  cramc ;  but  if  Mr  Charles  haid  sooner 
advertised  me,  I  could  have  had  a  pick  o'  mar. 
malet,  as  well  as  a  caller  egg  for  ye." 

"  If  any,  many  thanks  1  but  indeed  you  are  toe 
good  to  me ;  you  must  not  mind  me  so  much,  elM 
I  shall  fear  that  I  am  troublesome." 

"  Ne'er  say  that  word  again,"  said  MaiioOt 
hastily :  "  but  I  see  ye  are  hungrier  for  my 
news  than  my  refections,  which  is  but  natural } 
sae  just  sit  ye  down  a  blink,  and  crack  to  the 
canary ;  the  cat  and  him  are  grand  frcends  j 
we  are  a  weel-greeing  family  up  in  the  selates 
here.  I  cannot  say  one  word  till  all  my  odds  ap4 
ends  are  in  order  about  me." 

Violet  amused  herself  with  observing  the  quiet 
neatness,  the  despatch  without  bustle,  with  which 
this  notable  housewife  restored  her  gala  break, 
fast  equipage  to  its  place,  and  arranged  her  bird* 
cage,  her  "  lamp.o'- light"  parlour,  as  she  called 
it ;  yet,  imperceptibly,  Marion's  young  guest  sunk 
into  reverie. 

"  Ueoh !  hut  that  was  a  lang  sair  sioh  to«eai« 
from  so  young  a  breast,  Miss  Violet ;  d'ye  ken 
the  freit  of  our  country,  my  dear,  that  at  every 
sioh,  a  red  drap  o'  life's  blood  falls  from  the 
heart  ?  Ye  maun  have  been  tyoing  mony  draps 
of  your  heart's  blood  of  late,  I  fear,  hinny  ?"  con. 
tinued  the  old  woman>  sitting  down  by  Violet, 
and  saying,  in  yet  kindlier  and  more  earnest 
tones,  "  And,  now  dear  bairn,  what  think  ye  is 
to  come  o'  ye?" 

This  was  one  of  those  questions  that  are  mud^ 
mare  easily  put  than  answered. 

"  Alas !  1  cannot  tall !"  answered  Violet,  in 
pathetic  and  desponding  tones. 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  was  an  auld  fool  to  ap«er.  At 
a'  rates,  jewel,  ye  must  not  let  down  your  heart, 
— that  is,  a'thegither  down ;  for  if  it  be  between 
Mr  Charlee  and  you,  as  I  jalouse — na,  as  he  as 
good  as  tolled  me,  when  he  knocked  me  up  out 
o'  my  bed  yestreen,  for  he  is  an  honourable  gen. 
tleman — though  there  may  be  a  crook  in  your  lot 
just  at  the  first,  if  ye  are  baith  leal,  and  true- 
hearted,  which  I  cannot  misdoubt,  a'  will  Q«a« 
right  yet — I  cannot  fear  it." 

Violet's  soft  moist  eyes  beamed  sweet  tlianke 
for  this  consolatory  hope.  "  Mrs  Herbert,"  «eai. 
tinued  Marion,  "  is,  no  doubt,  a  lofty,  pridefu', 
schemin  woman ;  and  she  dotes  on  Mr  Charles, 
whom  she  thinks  mair  than  worthy  ef  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  if  we  had  ana,  let 
alone  Lady  Laura  Temple ;  and  if  she  thought 
ye  were  to  come  between  him  and  her  Ladyship, 
I  believe  she  could  see  ye  et  the  b«ok-Q'-beyent» 
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igif-hom  though  je  be,  and  bonnf  innocent 
lusie  ai  ye  are." 

Another  deep  Involontatf  sigh  was  the  only 
oommentary. 

"  To  mend  a  young  man'a  fortune  by  break- 
ing hU  heart,  is  a  queer  proof  of  regard  ;  though, 
no  doubt,  it  if  a  grand  match  Yearl  Tarbet'a 
daughter  ;  and  Lady  Laura,  by  a'  accounts,  is  oat 
of  her  mind  for  Maister  Charles." 

Another  deep  sigh  was,  to  the  garrulous  old 
lady,  the  silent  reproof  of  her  inconsiderate  tallc  ; 
and,  as  if  afraid  of  crashing  her  young  guest  too 
far,  she  now  attempted  encouragement. 

"  But  if  ye  are  his  fancy,  hinny — and,  for  my 
part,  if  I  were  a  young  gentleman,  I  never  could 
fancy  these  high-mettle  stately  dames — if  ye  are 
his  fitney,  that  settles  the  matter  In  a  sense; 
though,  as  to  Mrs  Herbert's  consent,  I  own  I  see 
no  hope  o'  thot ;  and  for  Mr  Charles  to  marry 
without  it,  would  not  only  be  undutiful,  all  mat- 
ters considered,  but  certain  beggary  and  ruin 
to  ye  both.  Now,  though  I'm  far  from  believing 
that  it's  aye  the  case  that,  when  Poverty  comes 
in  at  the  door.  Love  flies  out  by  the  window,  1  fear 
there  is  something  in  that,  like  every  ither  auld 
byword ;  or,  at  any  rate,  love  finds  but  a  cauld 
and  dowie  fireside.  Weel,  but  sich  nae  mair; 
that  does  nae  good." 

*'  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Violet,  sadly.  "  When 
Mr  Herbert  comes,  I  shall  know  better  what  to 
think.  I  have  but  one  right  course  of  action — 
whatever  is  best  for  Charles ;  and  that  must  be 
to  part.  What  would  you,  my  kind  friend, 
who  are  wise  and  experienced,  have  done  in  my 
painful  drcnmstances  ?" 

"  Now,  Miss  Violet,  that's  a  puzzler.  The 
wisdom  of  Solomon  could  not  manage  to  please 
a'  parties ;  so  I  am  gey  and  feared  that,  at  your 
years,  I  would  just  have  pleased  myself  and  him 
I  liked  l>est :— ta'en  my  joe  and  my  chance  of  his 
having  the  world  for  the  winning— and  left  the 
leddy.mother  to  come  to  hersel'  when  she  tired  ; 
though  I'm  far  from  saying  that  would  be  the 
richt  course.  Puir  working  folk,  like  me,  have 
the  whip-hand  o'  the  gentles  there ;  for  it's  no' 
what  they  really  want  with  the  great  folk,  but 
what  nonsense  and  brevity  they  maun  hae." 

Mistress  Marion  was  now  obliged  to  go  out  on 
household  errands,  as  well  as  to  carry  the  gratifying 
iatelligeneetoHerbertthat  their  mutual  plan  had 
sneeeeded ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  as  the  safest 
way,  Violet  should  be  left  under  lock  and  key. 

Left  alone,  and  havingread  over  Herbert's  note 
at  least  six  times,  she  tried  to  amuse  herself  by 
reading  the  newspaper,  where  the  paragraph, 
grandly  announcing  her  appearance  at  the  private 
rehearsal,  and  detailing  her  romantic  and  imagin- 
ary history,  made  her  cheeks  tingle  with  anger 
and  proud  shame. 

"  And  this  tissue  of  impudent  falsehoods  is  to 
meet  ihe  eye  of  Mrs  Herbert.  How  she  must 
deepise  the  heroine  of  such  a  tale !" 

These  painful  reflections  dismissed,  she  endea- 
▼onred,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  to  imagine  what  de- 
tained Herbert ;  how  he  could  be  occupied,  that 
at  sach  •  crisis,  be  could  not  spare  one  fire  mi- 


nutes to  converse  with  her.  At  all  events  he 
could  write  ;  and,  perhaps,  Marion  might— nay, 
she  certainly  would — bring  a  note  from  him  on 
her  return. 

Making  a  mental  picture  of  the  cnrions  and 
valuable  antique  movables  crowded  around  her, 
was  her  next  employment,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  rio^ng  at  Marion's  stairfoot  bell, 
gradually  becoming  more  furious,  and  which, 
at  length,  brought  out  some  of  the  other 
lodgers,  to  announce  to  the  noisy  assailant  that 
Mrs  Linton  was  probably  from  home,  and  had, 
as  usual  with  her,  locked  up  her  apartments.  To 
this  the  voice  of  Jack  Cripps  responded,  in  Jack's 
loudest  and  most  brassy  tones,  that  "  the  old 
woman  might  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  herself 
but  that  there  was  a  young  one  certainly  secreted 
in  her  apartments,  who  had,  early  that  morning, 
eloped  from  her  guardian ;  that  he  was  em. 
powered  to  find  and  carry  her  back  to  her  lawful 
protectors,  and  her  he  wo«ld  have."  The  tailor, 
followed  by  his  lady,  the  milliner,  now  came 
forth,  to  expostulate  with  the  clamorous  gentle- 
man who  startled  the  house  from  its  propriety  ; 
but  Jack  stormed  and  swaggered  the  more,  and 
threatened  the  police,  that  ultimate  horror  of 
respectable  London  housekeepers ;  and  that  he 
would  throw  the  door  on  which  he  thundered  on 
its  back  if  it  was  not  opened  :  when,  at  this  cri. 
tical  juncture,  Mrs  Linton  herself  appeared. 

"  Break  open  my  door,  ye  dirty  dandy  V  cried 
the  indignant  Scotchwoman ;  "  let  me  but  see  yon 
try  your  hand  at  it.  Open  my  door  at  your  con. 
mand  indeed!  ye  needy,  seedy, swindling skemp! 
Gie  the  young  lady  up  to  your  custody,  or  yonr 
father  the  Professor  either — that  is,  allowinjp 
I  had  her  in  mine,  of  which  there  is  no  proof;— 
no,  if  I  wared  the  last  plack  in  my  purse,  and  the 
last  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins,  to  keep  her  frae 
ye,  and  the  pack  o'  ye.  A  black  sight  it  was 
when  first  she  saw  ye.  8ae  down  the  atur  wi' 
ye,  ere  I  take  the  besom  to  ye." 

"  I  take  you  witness,  Ma'am,"  to  the  milliner; 
"  you  are  my  witness,  sir,"  to  the  tailor ;  "  and 
all  of  you,  that  this  woman,  forcibly  and  illegally, 
secretes  a  runaway  apprentice— my  father's  srtl. 
ded  apprentice — whom  I  am  empowered  to  carry 
back  to  her  master ;  and  who  may  be  aent  to 
Bridewell  for  her  misconduct,  with  this  old  lady 
to  keep  her  company." 

Scotch  blood  could  endure  no  more,  and  Mt». 
tress  Marion,  making  a  desperate  clutch  at  Jack's 
iriiiskers,  while  the  tailor  interfered  to  keep  the 
King's  peace,  exclaimed— 

"  A  prentice !  ye  ill-faured,  hairy-faced,  mb. 
leared  knave  !  Major  Hamilton's  daughter — • 
bom  gentlewoman,  highly  connected  wi'  the  beat 
blude  in  Scotland,  a  fiddler's  prentice !  A  bonny 
like  tale."  And  Marion  laughed  alond  in  bitter 
derision,  shouting  again,  "  Tramp,  sir !  afF  wT 
ye,  or  I'll  mak  ye." 

"  I  scorn  to  answer  your  ynlgar  abuse,  jrM 
fonl-tongued  Scotch  beldame,"  said  Jack,  grMi#- 
ly.  "  Once  more  I  order  you  to  open  your  d«er 
and  give  up  the  girl,  or  I  shall  «8U  in  the  poUat 
and  have  it  burst  open;" 
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"Aj,  call  the  polioe,  ray  bonny  nun,  it  will 
u,rt  me  the  trouble;  for  1  was  jiut  thinking  o' 
celling  them  myself.  Have  ye  ony  notion  where- 
about that  picture  of  the  naked  laddie  riding  on 
a  goose,  Mr  Shuffleton  was  so  proud  of,  rode  off 
to  this  same  morning,  or  late  yestreen?  A 
picture  that  oost  £SS ;  but  a  fool  and  his  money 
is  soon  parted.  Do  you,  Mr  Snipson,"  to  the 
tailor,  "that  have  so  long  kept  lodgers,  know 
anything  anent  the  statutes  against  their  pawn> 
ing  or  stealing  the  furniture  o'  their  rooms?" 

"  Wbnt  does  the  old  witch  mean?"  said  Jack, 
somewhat  taken  aback,  and  faltering  in  tone. 

"  I  mean  Boa  Street,  and  no  less ;  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  the  Old  Bailey,  unless  ye 
take  the  ill-favoured,  bristly,  pig's-face  o'  ye  off, 
and  never  let  it  darken  my  honest  door  again." 

"  I  tell  you,  good  folks,  this  odious  wretch  has 
a  young  g^rl  locked  up  in  her  rooms,  whom  she 
has  sold  to  a  gentleman.  That  girl  is  my  father's 
apprentice;  you  will. surely  assist  me  to  res- 
cue her  from  ruin." 

"  Will  ye  dare,  ye  most  impudent  of  profli- 
gates!" bellowed  Marion.  "Let  me  at  him; 
let  me  at  him,  Mr  Snipson.  My  corruption  is 
furly  raised  now.  Sell  her  to  gentlemen !  It's 
you  and  the  like  would  put  innocence  into  peril 
and  temptation ;  and  there  is  news  of  that  same 
the  day.  But  Providence  is  aye  a  match  for  the 
devil  iu  the  long  run ;  and,  under  Providence, 
her  ye  mean,  ye  vagabond,  is  in  the  care  of 
friends,  who  both  can  and  will  protect  her." 

"  Under  the  protection  of  Mr  Charles  Her- 
bert? I  suspected  as  much,  ma'am,"  replied 
Jack,  sneeringly,  "  though  I  scarcely  expected 
yon  to  be  so  frank  with  me." 

"  Let  me  be  guided  to  baud  my  hands  off  him," 
■creamed  Marion,  now  fairly  shouting  for  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  power.  "  If  ye  get  Botany 
Bay,  or  strap  for  it,  as  mony  a  prettier  man  has 
done  for  far  less,  ye're  blood  be  on  your  own  head, 
birkie.  Let  him  that  stirs  up  a  fray  beware  of 
the  redding  stroke." 

How  the  matter  might  have  ended,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say ;  for  Jack,  seeing  affairs  getting  un- 
pleasant, nimbly  tripped  past  his  foewoman,  and, 
with  a  volley  of  genteel  slang  oaths,  promptly 
took  his  departure,  but  whistling,  as  he  de- 
scended, to  shew  the  tailor  and  his  wife  that  he 
was  not  afraid.  Jack's  shabby-genteel  appear- 
ance, and  the  weight  and  consideration  of  Mrs 
Marion  as  a  woman  of  property,  and  a  house- 
keeper of  long  standing,  made  exactly  the  im. 
pression  which  a  low  fellow,  apeing  the  gentle- 
man, running  in  debt  on  all  hands,  and,  above 
all,  bilking  his  tailor,  might  have  been  expected 
to  do  on  Mr  and  Mrs  Snipson ;  to  whom  the 
moat  odious  and  detestable  of  all  human  com- 
pounds  was  exactly  such  a  character. 

Without  pausing  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
abont  her  alleged  inmate,  Marion  opened  her 
door,  locked  it,  as  usual,  inside,  and  ascended  to 
b«r  «a$»etum,  where  she  found  the  fair  cause  of 
dispute  pale  and  trembling. 

''  I  must  crave  ye  ten  thousand  pardons.  Miss 
"Viotot..  Ye. heard  the  ooUieshangie  then,  dear? 


—The  dirty  dandy  I"  Marion's  most  oontsmptu. 
ous  expression  of  her  strongest  feelings  of  dis- 
gust, for  filth  and  finery.  "  1  had  little  to  do  to 
file  my  tongue  wi'  him.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
I  am  amaist  as  unwilling  to  have  your  young 
name  brought  into  a  brulyiement,  or  posted 
through  the  public  prents,  as  Mr  Herbert  him- 
self can  be,  I  should  have  laid  his  feet  fast :  but 
ye  would  be  made  come  forward  as  a  witness, 
and  be  reported  in  the  papers,  wi'  your  name 
at  full  length ;  for  if  a  cat  kittle  in  Lon'on, 
now,  it  maun  be  gazetted  before  the  next  mom- 
in'." 

"  I  am  afraid  something  very  unpleasant  has 
happened  to  Mr  Cripps  and  his  family." 

"An  Old  Bailey  business  it  should  have  been 
—pack  of  swindling  vagabonds— and  that  un- 
hanged, impudent  dog  the  worst  among  them : 
but  they  are,  like  all  such  gentry,  ower  weel 
friended.  If  a  poor  starving  family  had  played 
a  thousandth  part  o'  their  tricks  for  pure  want, 
it  would  been  transportation  at  the  least. 

"  Weel,  but  I  have  not  tell'd  ye  Ij  have  seen 
Mr  Charles  wi'  a'  this,  and  a  glad  man  was  he. 
But  I'm  glad  to  see  you  smile  again.  He  took 
hand  and  glove  o'  me  to  take  the  best  of  cares 
of  ye,  till  he  could  come  himself;  though  there 
is  some  mischief  the  matter  wi'  him  the  day, 
that  I  cannot  make  out.  He's  no  himsel'.  One 
thing,  however,  I  have  to  cheer  ye  ;  though  not 
from  him,  but  Mr  Shuffleton's  attorney.  Mr 
Charles,  like  a  man  of  spirit  and  honour,  as  he 
is,  has  redeemed  your  captivity,  whatever  that 
blackguard  means  by  persisting  in  catling  yoa 
a  prentice.  Last  night,  when  they  met  in  can- 
clave— auld  Cripps  in  the  custody  of  the  officers, 
and  as  near  transportation  as  a  man  can  weal 
be,  that's  no  tried  yet— Mr  Charles  took,  the 
whole  affair,  anent  Shuffleton,  on  his  own  shoul- 
ders— and,  I  warrant  ye,  ^1600  will  not  clear 
him — on  condition  that  he  got  up  your  inden- 
tures, or  whatever  the  black  bund  is  called  :  so 
ye  are  a  free  woman,  hinny,  and  he  a  sair  bound 
man,  I  fear,  unless  he  come  in  his  lady  mother's 
mercy ;  for  I'm  sure  he  can  no  more  raise  fifteen 
bunder  than  I  .can  fifteen  million." 

Violet  was  overcome  with  the  conflicting  fssl- 
ings  to  which  this  announcement  gave  rise. 

"  O,  what  can  1  do  for  him  who  has  acted  w 
nobly  by  me  ?"  she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  clasp, 
ing  her  hands  paiiaionately,  while  the  tears  burst 
forth  in  streams." 

"  Indeed,  hinny,  ye  must  Just  make  him  s  good 
wife,  and  a  verp  good  wife;  I  ken  nae  Ubfv 
way  ye  have  of  making  it  up  to  him." 

"  That  is  a  happiness  of  which  I  dare  not 
dream." 

"  Hoot,  ay  !  It  would  he  hard  if  bus  bits  o' 
silly  women  bodies  durst  no  have  our  bit  dreams: 
but  ye  must  take  a  morsel  of  dinner,  hinny  ;  I 
ordered  a  cutlet  or  two,  and  an  apple  fritter,  from 
a  place  I  can  trust ;  and  there's  a  bottle  or  two 
o'  good  auld  sherry  in  that  gard-de-vin,  with  the 
brass  rings ;  and  that's  the  callant  with  the  tray 
at  the  lower  belL  Na !"  continued  Marion,  Us. 
tsning,  "  its  that  oonfoundsd  clareria  tawpia 
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/•Bkios,  Mr«  Herb«rt't  walting.tnaM,  «me  to 
Mivor  hMMlf  «f  (ome  hoomdw,  or  ebe  to  spjr 
oat  the  nakednats  o'  the  land ;  but,  either  way, 
•he'll  meet  her  match  here.  It's  like  she's  a o  fu  o' 
newa  aha  cannot  carry  hame  withont  ipillin' ;  ao 
I'll  let  her  in,  and  ye'll  step  into  the  inner  chau- 
nev  hiony,  and  nerer  heed  what  sheaaysj  for  ita 
J«at  aalike  to  be  leea  88  truth." 

Marion  aeemed  to  bare  great  faith  in  locked 
doora;  ebe  tamed  the  key  upon  Violet,  and 
went  iown  atalrs  to  admit  the  lady'a.maid. 

Mra  Jenkina  waa  a  peraon  of  immenae  im- 
portance in  her  own  way ;  and  one  of  the  firat 
information,  particularly  in  whaterer  related  to 
matters  with  which  ahe  had  no  concern.  After  re- 
Mrerinf  her  degan*  Weat*End  fatigue,  from  aa- 
•ending  ao  many  flights  of  vulgar  steep  atairs,  ahe 
annonnead  thatabehad  come  a  broad  about  the  out- 
fit of  Mr  Charlee,  in  what  she  delicately  termed 
"  under  wearables."  "  The  earelesa  fellow  ia  so 
aeeuatomed  to  depend  on  ut,  that  I  don't  think  he 
could  do  more  for  himaelf  in  getting  a  new  eAe- 
mite  than  a  baby." 

"  Is  he  going  to  he  married  that  you  are  fitting 
ud  outfitting  the  young  gentleman  t"  aaked  Ma- 
ilea. 

"  Not  that  <w  know  of,  at  leMt  not  offieialty. 
The  truth  is, ma'am,  ditagrtMbUt  will  occur  in  the 
bcet-regnlat«d  families ;  our  young  man  haa  got 
Into  a  scrape  and  eompletely  forfeited  favour  ; 
a  sad  rumpus  there  haa  been  about  it.  My  Mrs 
Herbert  diplomatically  allowed  Mr  Shuffleton's 
Boliciter  to  earry  matters  yesterday  to  extremity 
with  these  Grippes  or  Croppee,  or  whatever  they 
•re*  to  ahame  Mr  Charles  out  of  an  intimacy  so  very 
improper,  and  the  foolish  young  man  haa  plunged 
himself  the  more  deeply  into  the  volcano.  He 
haa,  mtte  noui,  been  inveigled  by  an  artful  and 
iameral  girl  into  a  l»g-a-Mong  dangentut." 

"  A  What  said  ye  f"  iaUmipted  Marion, 
fiuiRy. 

"  A  connexion,  ma'am,  which  young  gentlemen 
will  form  with  improper  ereatnreeef  the  other  seir, 
net  of  the  most  moral  kind ;  and  which  modeaty 
voile  under  the  delicMieeef  a  foreign  language," 
reaponded  the  refined  wiutlng.maid. 

"  it's  a  oeafounded  lee  I  and  that's  plaiA  braid 
Scotch,  as  ye  may  tell  your  leddy  mistresa  free 
ai^  or  whoever  else  says  the  same  to  ye.  If 
Mr  Ohafkn  la  dtMhed  to  a  yoong  gentlewomaa, 
irhoto  hiafbllequal  in  Undo  and  birth,  or  if  he  haa 
made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  it  le  all  in  honour 
tad  uuMoenee,  I'll  be  sworn,  as  baoomes  them 
haith ;  and  that  I  have  from  a  tare  quarter." 

"Indeed,  ma'am  1  WM,  to  be  sure,  great 
liberties  are  taken  with  young  ladies'  names ; 
even  I  myself  have  been  victimised  in  that  style. 
But  it  must  he  all  a  mlatake,"  continued 
Jenkine,  with  a  aaroaatie  air.  "  Ke«  ought  to 
kaow  better  than  a  eenjUmfte/  like  your  humble 
aorraat.  It  can't  be  true  that  my  lady  haa  cut 
•ff  her  atep-son  with  a  shilling,  and  eettled  the 
w^4de  ^  her  fiae  fortune  en  the  younger  diildrea 
•f  Lady  Laura  Temple,  when  she  shaU  be  Lady 
Laura  Herttert)  or,  failing  that,  .upon  Lady 
fak  htmit,    Tho  truth  la<  MietooMi  Liutoa,  ve 


saw  that  tt«thiflg  htit  stroUf  diplomatic  meaaures 
could  save  that  misguided  youth  from  ruin; 
Charles  goes  abroad  immediately  as  ambassador* 
tub  under  the  Earl.  Lady  La.,  dear  ereatnre, 
aceompaniee  her  noble  father ;  our  young  man 
forms  a  member  of  the  family ;  so  it  is  all  <» 
traing,  aa  we  say.  You  will,  I  fancy,  find  my 
information  pretty  correct,  ma'am,"  continued 
the  lady,  rising  with  dignity. 

*'  And  haa  Maister  Charlee  really  agreed  to  go 
abroad  f"  Inquired  Mrs  Linton,  aomewhat  taken 
abackt 

"  It  he  stark-mad,  think  ye  f  An  extrava- 
gant self-willed  young  man,  without  a  ahilling, 
but  what  my  lady  pleases  to  give  him,  dispute 
my  lady's  plans  for  his  own  honour  and  advan- 
tage indeed  I  However,  tntre  neu»,  and  under 
the  seal  of  confession,  aa  yon  are  an  old  adherent, 
likemyeelf,ofthe  family,  I  think  I  may  bealiu 
tie  more  frank.  But  if  one  word  should  trms- 
pire  to  alarm  the  delicate  pride  of  Lady  La. 
about  this  creature" 

"  Then  ye  better  keep  your  newe  to  yoursel', 
mem. 

But  Mrs  Jenkins  brooked  no  aueh   dieek. 

"We  have  but  oneceursetotake  with  our  young 
man:  he  mutt  go  abroad  ambassador.sab  as  I 
said  ;  and,  in  due  time,  marry  Lady  La. ;  or  walk 
into  the  Fleet  if  he  pleaae;  for  he  haa  taken  en- 
gagements upon  himself  tot  that  improper  girl, 
from  which,  without  help,  he  never  can  extricate 
himself.  Well,  yesterday,  the  King,  who  quite 
swears  by  our  friend  the  Earl,  aends  for  him 
poet  haste  to  Windsor — her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
lately  taught  Lady  La.,  who  is  quite  aprime  favour- 
ite, a  new  stitch  in  knitting,  that  I'll  shew  yon 
some  day — and  dubs  him  ambaaaador,  when  he 
drives  post  to  our  house  in  the  Park,  and  proposea 
the  suMhip  for  our  misled  young  man.  My  Mrs 
Herbert  quite  jumped  at  the  oiler.  '  It  has  al. 
Ways  been  my  ambition,'  she  remarked,  'to 
see  Charles  devoting  hia  taleate  to  the  aerviee  of 
king  and  country.' " 

'*  The  country  is  vastly  obligated  to  her  and 
the  like  ef  her,"  reaiarked  Marion,  grufi^; 
and  not  at  all  sure  how  thia  arrangement  ml|^ 
aftMt  the  feelings  or  inttf  este  of  her  guest  in 
the  inner^roiMn. 

"  Wdl,  but  there  was  a  counter  diplonMy 
oa  foot,  moat  afflicting  to  us ; — ^tiie  rtry  means 
taken  to  bring  the  swindlers  to  jnstiae — a  sad, 
low,  immoral  set,  thoee  to  whom  you— and  I  aa 
sate  taadvertently— let  Mr  Shuflietoa's  hcaee, 
ma'am;— turned  against  ua ;  and  In  the  general 
break-up,  our  foolidi  boy  is  inveigled  to  tiiko  tibe 
girl  into  keeping ;  and,  would  you  believo  it, 
fought  a  duel  about  her  this  morning,  with  o« 
old  family  friend.  Sir  George  Leee.  Uiet  1  whit 
noise  is  thatf  sure  no  one  etvheare  a% 
Ma'am." 

"  Oe  on,"  cried  Marion,  impatiently  startag 
and  burating.    "  He  was  net  hurt,  any  way  t" 

"  O  no.  only  a  trifling  graie  in  the  oO^paMi 
regions  :  no  wound  save  ia  honour  1  Thtttf  Igt 
my  lady  said,  '  thai  is  deadly.'  She  waa  hit 
frantic ;  the  fauily  eeUeitor  klU«d  a  hwat  ll 
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driTing  round  in  a  cab  to  gag  all  the  editors. 
But  the  fracas  will  get  vind ;  and  fancy  the  fool- 
iah  bi>7  meeting  hia  best  friend  Sir  George  on 
the  hottUe  field  about  luch  a  paltry  concern  ai 
tlukt,  and  telling  my  lady  to  her  face,  that  he 
««ald  marry  her  to-day  yet.  If  (he  would  hare 
him ;  there  was  no  other  course  left  him,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  and  that  my  lady  only  precipitated 
by  her  rash  interference  what  must  be." 

"  It's  a  rarelled  hasp  altogether,"  said  Mar- 
ion, hoarsely. 

"  As  if  to  eiasperate  ns  beyond  endurance, 
what  does  Madame  Ramsden  to-day,  on  bearing 
the  Cripps  were  tamed  out  of  doors  In  disgrace, 
but  send  in  a  bill  which  the  girl  had  run  up  witli 
ber,  one  day  that  our  poor  infatuated  Charles 
took  the  rery  great  liberty  of  (ratting  her  into 
onr  carriage  ;  when,  like  a  true  female  swindler 
of  the  first  water,  she  drove  round  among  our 
tradespeople,  and  ran  up  enormous  bills  for  goods 
of  all  sorts." 

"  That  would  be  Miss  PoUy." 
"  No,  the  other  Miss." 
"  I'll  hardly  believe  that." 
"  Oh,  because  she  is  Scotch ;  '  good  patriot- 
iam,  but  bad  logle,'  as  my  lata  lady  said  one 
day."  And  Mrs  Jenkins,  now  on  her  feet,  and 
smiling  at  her  own  wit,  twitched  her  shawl, 
while  she  aimed  another  dagger.  "Nothing  can  be 
more  illiberal,  I  am  aware,  than  national  reflec- 
tions. Ma'am,  which  are  quite  cut  in  good  society; 
and,  no  doubt,  improper  female  characters  may 
be  found  even  In  England ;  but  a  oircumstance 
occurred,  immediately  before  I  came  abroad,  that 
yon  will  allow  really  was  a  little  too  much. 
Fnaey  this  creature  sending  her  boxes  into  our 
house,  to  be  taken  care  of  for  her,  after  she  bad 
gone  off  to  our  deluded  boy — sent,  no  doubt,  by  his 
direction.  I  thought  It  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
me  to  aypris*  my  lady.  «  Anything  but  this  I 
eoold  have  forgiven,'  she  observed.  1  never  saw 
ber  so  angry  before.  '  This  is  unpardonable 
insult  to  my  widowed  roof.  My  husband's  sen 
moat  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  press  me  too  far.' 
Yet,  M  dotingly  fend  is  she  of  this  unpardonable 
7«Mug  man,  that,  if  his  disgraee  eould  only  be 
eoncMled  from  Lady  Laura,  and  be  eould  be 
Msm4  and  got  abroad  with  the  Earl,  I  fear  she 
w««lfi  b»TO  the  weakness  to  fbrglve  Um  all." 

"  1  Mi  net  juet  sure  of  hew  far  her  gracious 
tn^^UMm  is  needed ;  we  have  a'  semethinf  to 
/oryiTe  to  ana  anlther ;  though  I  am  waa  to  think 
•o  mveh  should  have  eeme  between  such  near 
and  dear  friends.  She  wee  so  fond  and  proud  o' 
Uaa  J  and  ha  was  ae  fend  of  her  as  ever  real  son 
wmm  9i  tree  mother." 

A  IU«t  groan  firem  the  adjoining  apartment 
startled  the  writing.maid. 

**  I  beg  y»nr  pardon,  but  I  was  not  aware  yon 
hmA  tmapmj,"  said  Jenkins,  colouring. 

**  1  here  eompany,  mem,  and  good  company, 
fc«t  mh  eompany  too ;  so  ye  need  not  fear  for  a' 
y»  have  said  here,  though  ye  should  be  cautious 
•*  ytittr  league  elsewhere.  And  now,  good  after- 
I  teye ;  let  no  me  keep  you  longer  from  pre- 
f  Mr  Charles'  outfit ;  it  may  be  needed." 


When  Marion,  her  visiter  fairly  down  stairs, 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  chamber,  its  inmate 
fixedly  looked  on  her  in  silent,  unutterable  an« 
guish. 

"  Dinna  look  to  me  that  awful  way,  hinny 
sweet.  Surely  ye  cannot  believe  the  half  of  that 
prying  pyet's  davers.  Hers  is  but  the  chamber- 
maid's gospel,  acrordtng  to  the  keyhole ;  and  ill 
hearing  makes  ill  rehearsin'.  If  there  be  truth 
in  it,  we  will  soon  hear  a'  the  outs  and  ins  from 
Maister  Charles  himself.  And  was  no  ye  proud 
tu  hear  what  he  said  o'  ye,  dearest?  A  rash  word  it 
was  to  his  proud  mother,  too  ;  but  he  said  nearly 
the  same  thing  in  substance  to  myself  this  fore- 
noon— '  Mrs  Linton,  ye  must  give  me  Miss 
Violet,  and  your  blessing,  when  I  come  next  to 
see  you,  an'  I'll  no  believe  myself  a  sair  ruined 
man  :  do  prepare  her  to  accept  me.'  Only  he  said 
it,  no  doubt,  in  English  ;  but  that,  ye  ken,  comes 
to  the  same  thing.— And  what  is  mair,  ^ince  a' 
has  come  to  a',  I  think  ye  maun  just  take  him 
affhand." 

"  How  shall  I  deserve  his  matchless  love  t" 
cried  Violet,  rising  up  from  the  bed  in  which  she 
had  flung  herself  in  anguish ;  and  her  eyes  gleam- 
ing as  if  with  the  sudden  inspiration  of  high  re- 
solution, she  went  on: — "  I  have  but  one  course 
left,  and  if  it  faUs,  honour  forbids  that  I  should 
longer  shrink  or  throw  from  me  the  crowning 
blessing  of  my  life,  the  immediate  hope  of  being 
Herbert's  wife.  Oh,  let  me  now  deserve  that 
dear  happiness,  by  proving  myself  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  it,  and  I  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven." 

"  What,  dearest  Miss  Violet,  do  ye  mean  ? 
Sit  down,  hinny ;  ye  are  sair  flurried." 

"No,  no;  I  cannot  rest.  I  will  go  to  Mrs 
Herbert ;  and  will  throw  myself  at  her  feet;  I  will 
tell  her  the  whole  truth ;  and  will  compel  her  to 
listen  to  me — for  the  friendless  orphan's  sake ; 
for  the  sake  of  honour  and  womanhood ;  for  his 
sake  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  us  both.  And  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  ahe  will  listen  to  me.  1  will 
put  my  heart,  my  fate  into  her  hands !" 

Mrs  Marion  looked,  for  a  minute,  as  if  over-  - 
come,  and  as  if  fearful  that  her  young  friend  waa 
going  deranged ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  clear 
head  and  strong  character,  quite  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  course  of  action  which  Violet  in- 
dieated,  and  gradually  her  troubled  eye  cleared 
and  brightened,  and  she  too  rose,  saying  wltii 
solemnity— 

"  Then  go ;  and  the  Lord  speed  your  errand  1 
and  He  will,  for  surely  this  is  His  inspiration. 
Licht  is  comin'  in  on  us  out  of  darkness.  But 
let  me  help  ye  to  dress,  hinny;  or  will  I  rin 
for  a  coach  ?" 

**  Come  with  me  yourself;  that  will  be  better 
—and  no  time  be  lost." 

And  this  was  done.  Though,  on  reaching 
Mrs  Herbert's  house,  and  having  ascertained  that 
she  was  alone,  Marion  contrived  to  smuggle  her 
proteg^  up  stairs  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
vigilant  lady's-maid,  she  judged  better  than  to 
tarry  further  than  to  see  Violet  rush  in  and 
throw  herself  at  that  lady's  knees. 
(7^  b»  eontinntd.) 
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THE  MASLIN  KETTLE. 

WorealtnUn. 
•Autott  •S?raMl  to bto^nc.  hut  not » the  n«nuf««ui«.   lh«  pij(  Will  .gog  to  '0;.'>'J*''' »° '^'' ••^^"^S^rf  VhTSiL  .nj 
5!?S!?i2!;  ?S^»;Si,TiiiSdSrif  «  JllTll.  .?Sl  M  .  diSuot  of  not  1.^  thM  f«.m  tbr«  to  fbur  per  o«.t.  such  .  K-.  .»J 

•1iJSSi^nii'tiirftS?™'^'BS«?h.  condition  of  "err  worHn,  m»,  l««« hU  ««dclri  «Dt^  »d^^ 
«r<«md^ni^a!e  SiniM^gh  bu  bonett  lmlurtiy-.y.  let  every  ion  of  Eve  «m«  Md  »««  .  Midui  KettJe-then  we  m»  .houB  M 
imSS^it^^ common wlth.ll other  mwiuftauied .rtldee, .t . !««»»<"» >"*«lS»f'«»l^'-^^ 
■Tl^^U  1£  M,  Telt  to  ...  U»«  lln...  ..  U  .«  .  P.P..  U  bu  M.,»,«^.h^.t  »^^ 


Whm  Chrhtmw  (nioter  fnm  th«  stjr 

li  led,  by  crnel  kuife  to  die, 

The  good  wife  loathea  its  leaf  to  fty 

In  pot  of  meaner  meM ; 
Bat,  poor'd  firom  tiii%  with  proad  regkid 
She  e^e.  iier  pant  of  daintj  iarl. 
Like  fioien  iaow-wrcMh,  white  and  haid» 

And  laudi  the  MaiUn  Kettle. 

Or  wlien  ihe  make*  lier  itaich  for  capa, 
Shirte,  collan,  fiilli,  and  inch  fine  trap*, 
To  put  her  girls  and  bnckieh  chapi 

In  gay  and  gallant  fettle ; 
Or  boile  her  aweet  preaerret  and  jam. 
Wherewith  the  pnff  and  tart  to  cram, 
She  Towf  that  nought  would  do  tha  aama 

Pure  like  the  Ma.lin  Kettle. 

With  elTllized  and  UTage  man, 

The  city'i  crowd,  and  vandering  dan, 

From  wintry  Iceland  to  Japan, 

Where'er  they  cook  their  Tictoal, 
Saipended  from  the  polish'd  away, 
Or  rode  crou-atick,  in  open  day, 
A  chattel  dear  to  Boor  and  Bey, 

la  found  the  Maslin  Kettle. 

Y«  poweia  I  whata'cr  y*  an,  which  away 
The  market  price,  beitow,  we  pray. 
Such  term*  a.  ihall  onr  toili  repay. 

And  briekly  itir  our  mettle; 
And  then  oar  prayera  ihall  not  be  aeant. 
That  Heaven  such  store  of  food  may  grant, 
That  every  son  of  Eve  may  want 

And  have — a  Maslin  Kettle. 

'•  ItwIUbeaMBthatlhUhtterwafnevwaMutlbrpubUcatloai  thouftalttatakenai  anq)tUliii«rttiaiafth.llML 


Tas  damper  dnwt  th*  fomaoe  fin; 
Fresh  fuel  add,  and  higher,  higher 
Baise  the  fierce  heat,  until  iu  ire 

Has  fas  d  the  stubborn  metal : 
K«w  fix  tha  aaad.mould,  nicely  wrought ; 
Bring  forth  and  skim  the  glowing  poti 
Poor,  pour  anoogh,  and  wall,  I  wot, 

Is  cast  tha  Maalin  Kettis. 

Torn  on  th«  ataam  of  mighty  force, 
(No  more  we  'mploy  the  panting  horse,) 
And  let  the  lathe  its  whirling  course 

Describe,  with  merry  rattle; 
The  tool  well  steel'd  and  sharpen'd  choose, 
Lay  oo,  nor  strength  nor  pains  refuse, 
Till  bright,  and  smooth,  and  fit  for  use, 

la  made  the  Masliu  Kettle. 

Mow  on  the  bended  bow  it  swings, 
Uieiuil  fit  for  clowns  or  kings; 
And  happy  he  whose  hand  unstrings 

His  purse,  when  he  shall  settle. 
And  buys,  for  his  beloTcd  spouse. 
In  just  peribrmance  of  his  vows. 
To  furnish  well  and  neat  his  house, 

A  bran  new  Maslin  Kettle^ 

Predestined,  from  its  fiery  birth. 
To  occupy  the  buming  hearth. 
Bach  hour  is  prov'd  iu  sterling  worth 

To  human  kind  and  cattle  ; — 
When  waking  brats  for  breakfast  bawl. 
When  lambs  in  snowy  seasons  fall, 
When  feeding  calves  bleat  in  the  stall, 

Siill  boils  the  Maslin  Kettle. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Tka  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Crie.  By  his  Son, 
the  SUv.  Thomae  M'Crie.  Octavo,  pp.  497. 
With  Portrait,  &c.  &c. 

Nbxt  to  the  widow  who  nndertakea  to  write  the  me- 
■Mirs  of  her  biuband,  a  son  is,  perhaps,  of  all  petaons, 
the  least  qnalifled  to  write  instructively,  and  at  tha  aame 
time  with  propriety,  the  life  of  the  father  whose  memoiy 
he  regards  with  mingled  pride  and  tenderness,  and  with 
reverence  approaching  blind  veneration.  So  much  have 
anch  disquaiificationa  been  felt,  that  in  two  recent  me> 
Boiable  instances,  the  sons  of  the  eminent  persons  brought 
before  the  public,  have  studienily  kept  themselvee  in  the 
back  ground ;  making  their  respective  works,  as  far  aa 
possible,  simple  autobiographies.  We  allude  to  the  aona 
of  Mr  Wilberforce  and  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly.  But,al. 
though  Dr  M'Crie's  biographer  had  been  inclined  to  fol- 
low this  example,  he  unfortiuiately  possessed  no,  or  very 
scanty,  materials.  His  father  never  kept  a  private 
diary,  and  he  destroyed  nearly  all  the  letters  addressed 
te  him ;  "  many  of  them  fhnn  the  first  literary  char- 
Mien  of  the  day."    Sudi  letters,  it  is  probable,  althoogfa 


pnserved,  oonld  have  thrown  little  light  npon  the  Doc- 
tor's personal  eharaeler  and  private  history ;  so  that  the 
world  Biay  not  have  lost  much  save  a  few  eapieasionsef 
courtesy  and  compliment  to  an  author  on  the  appearaaes 
ef  his  dUEsrent  works.  A  fow  notes  fiom  ihailiar 
friends,  among  others,  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Tbonaon,  da 
ezlat ;  and  Mr  M'Crie  has  recovered  a  good  laany  lettei* 
wriuen  to  diffnent  friends  by  his  flitber,  though  net  ef 
an  autobiographical  character,  nor  with  any  approach  te 
the  eaay  fimiliarity  of  aodal  intercoune. 

Dr  M'Crie  was  grave  if  not  auaterr,  and  had  fewarae 
intimates.  The  personal  or  domeatic  life  of  the  biographer 
of  Knox  therefore  occnpiea  a  comparatively  small  pottiaa 
of  ibe  volume  {  which  containa,  with  the  rpquiaite  aeoaaal 
•f  the  prsfrces  and  publication  of  Dr  M'Crie's  writlaf% 
preuy  full  deuiia  of  the  origin  of  that  email  division  ariiM 
Secession  Church,  which  is,  we  believe,  diatingalAel  If 
the  tobriquet  of  the  Old  Light  Anii-bnrgfaere,  hot  \ 
clHims  to  represent  the  pun  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland— the  Church  of  the  Reformatlea  m 
der  the  tiUe  of,  the  Beformed  Church  of  Scotland.  Kmt 
the  ehie^  then  wai  Dr  M'Crie  an  emiaeat  1 
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lk(  few  Srcedin;  miniaten  who,  altont  the  beginnlDgf  of 
llw  catnry,  broke  off  from  the  Secetaion  Synod.  The 
Uiloryof  thii  tmnnetion,  thia  Seceiaion  within  a  Secea- 
■m,  ind  of  the  Tariooa  polemic  and  ecclraiastical  con. 
trarcniea  in  which  Dr  M'Crie  waa,  at  different  perioda, 
a(a|cd,  ibrm  no  mean  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
nliiiiie. 

Wa  ao  nry  recentljr  noticed  the  leading  circamstaocca 

af  Dr  M'Crie'i  earljr  daya,  in  connexion  with  Dr  Crich> 

tto'i  ediiioo  of  the  «  Life  of  Knox,"  that  it  would  be 

npeifliuHia  apin  to  recur  to  them.     Before  he  had  com- 

flttti  hit  aixtrenth  year,  he  had  the  deep  affliction  to  hear 

aftke  death  of  the  piona  and  affectionate  mother  who  did 

■atlmianrTiT*  that  solemn  dedication  of  her  firat-bom  to 

Uieonaaat  God,  on  Coldingham  Moor,  which  Dr  Crich. 

tan  reoranta.    Thia  iMautifal  incident,  ao  accordant  with 

I      Ike  lu|h-looed,  enthaaiaatic,  devotional  feelings  of   the 

I     lactadwu  of  the  CoTenantera,  ia  again  related  here  with 

1     taoching  effect,  by  this  piona  matron'a  grandaon.    She 

m  accompanyiiig  her  son,  fur  a  abort  way,  as  he  tra- 

nlled  00  foot  to  attend  his  first  session  at  the  Edinburgh 

I     aainnily.    They  never  met  again;  and,  to  the  very 

I     dna  of  hia  life,  M'Crie  cherished  the  memory  of  his 

■     Bolker  with  the  moat  devoted  and  even  romantic  tender- 

I     ttu.    Hia  father  had  originally  objected  to  giving  him 

u  acadeinical  education ;  or,  in  bis  own  words,  "  mal(- 

I     isfona  of  hia  aons  a  gentleman,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 

•f  tlw  family ;"  and,  from  a  very  early  age,  the  young, 

■df.relying  scholar,  appears  to  have  supported  himself  by 

Mcking  in  the  hnmblest  line ;  and  by  thia  common  re- 

iNtte  of  Scottish  theological  students,  and  a  little  occa- 

■oiul  aaaistance  from  friends,  the  future  hiatorian  of 

Isox,  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  seems 

ianittd  with  no  mean  reflected  share  of  the  glory  of  hi* 

kero,  completed  hia  academical  career.     For  aome  years 

k<  tSBilit  a  school  in  Brechin,  which  was  connected  with 

the  Aati-Burgber  congregation  of  that  place,  and  which 

caald  have  beta  no  very  lucrative  appointment.     What 

U  Ikat  aignify  ?  he  had  food  and  raiment,  and  posaessed 

■b  rich  heritage  of  accumulated  knowledge,  the  bound- 

ita  tnjoyBeots  of  expanding  and  ripening  intellect. 

la  1796,  almost  as  soon  as  licensed  to  preach,  Dr  M'Crie 
Maiu  til*  pastor  of  a  small  Anti-Burgher  congregation, 
Is  the  Potterrow  of  Edinburgh,  among  whom  he  continued 
ti  Ukear,  unnoticed,  and,  indeed,  unknown  to  the  sur- 
nnadiag  literati,  nntil,  in  1811,  the  publication  of  hii 
Ijfe  of  Knox,  with,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  the  sympathies 
•f  Wklggery,  raised  him  into  distinction.     To  tlie  lead- 
lag  Reriews,  in  days  when  the  public  took  its  opinion  or 
^  fnnn    self-sufficient   critics    much    more    readily 
1^  aow,  the  work  was,  we  believe,  fully  as  much  in- 
dtktad,  at  the  oatset,  as  to  its  solid  and  inttinsic  merits. 
The  character  of  Dr  M'Crie  waa  marked  by  that  manly 
aiaplkity  and  modesty  which  ever  accompany  tnperior 
•iilitiea,  where  genioa  ia  regulated  by  aoond  judgment. 
Xstonl  diapotition,  and  hia  position  as  a  Dissenting  Mini- 
*<ri«ioDtc<edwith  avery  circnmsc[ibed,though  highly  re- 
■Kctable,  body,  and  his  constant  occupations  as  a  paator,  a 
tbaological  teacher,   and    an    author,  kept   him    aloof 
^"^  thoae  a&irs   which  usually  engage  much  of  the 
("otion  of  the  clergy  of  a  city  like  Edinburgh ;  in  which, 
••  apaali  it  reverently,  there  is,  at  all  times,  as  much  cry 
*irasd  u  wool  gathered ;  and  where  the  snore  popular  of 
1^  cl*rgy  are  expected  to  take  a  lead  in  every  good  work, 
«ia»hatever  ia  fianeiedsuch.  Yst,upon  great  public  occa- 
■ins,  Dt  M'Cti*  did  some  forward  and  take  his  proper 
t—a  as  tha  leprMcnUtive  and  diampion  of  tba  pure, 
jrOi  Lxxix^—roh.  tu. 


uncompromising  Presbyterianiam  of  the  days  of  the  Co- 
venant, who  could  no  more  have  fcllotvahip  or  forbear- 
ance with  lalUiidinariatu  than  with  Papista.  Thia  led 
him  to  diaplay  determined  hoatilily  to  the  concenion  of 
the  Catholic  claima,  or,  in  short,  thorough  intolerance. 
The  very  same  reasoning  which  this  worthy  man  em- 
ployed againat  granting  Catholic  emancipation,  might, 
with  eqnal  force  and  more  propriety,  have  been  directed, 
for  fifty  previous  years,  against  the  removal  of  nearly  all 
those  detestable  and  most  un-Christian  penal  statutes  un- 
der which  the  Irish  Catholics  suffered,  and  which  had  gra- 
dually disappeared  from  a  bigoted  and  persecuting  code. 
It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  topic,  especially  as  Dr 
M'Crie's  biographer  seems  to  possess  one  special  qualifi- 
cation for  his  task — that  of  sharing  to  the  full  in  all  hit 
father's  extreme  opinions.  We  find  a  prophecy  of  Dr 
M'Crie's  in  the  volume,  which  we  may  notice  for  the  sake 
of  the  No-Popery  alarmiata,  who  are  aometimea  in  dan- 
ger of  lacking  fttel  for  the  fire  ^hey  try  to  keep  alive.  It 
la — "  That  the  Church  of  Rome  will  yet  gain  a  tempo- 
rary aacendancy  in  Great  Britain,  which  will  iasue  in  a 
fiearful  straggle,  previous  to  her  final  overthrow."  On 
the  Catholic  question,  Dr  M'Crie  differed  totally  from 
Dr  Andr«w  Thomson,  who  could  not  perceive  the  same 
awful  danger,  nor  any  danger,  resulting  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  British  Conatitntion,  from  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  juatice  to  several  millions  of  onr  fellow- 
subjects — an  act  which  had,  moreover,  become  oneof  urgent 
political  expediency.  Dr  M'Crie  was  as  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Government  scheme  of  Educating  the 
Irish  as  to  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  were  much 
more  liberal,  and  even  favourable,  to  both  Emancipation 
and  the  Education  scheme ;  while  he  continued,  to  the 
last,'  as  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  as  ever  was 
John  Knox  in  times  which  might  well  justify  apprehen- 
sion. Besides  the  prophecy  that  Popery  would  yet,  for 
a  time,  triumphantly  rear  it*  head  in  the  land,  (which  is 
certainly  not  altogether  so  improbable  as  the  restoration 
of  the  rites  and  worship  of  the  Druids,}  Dr  M'Crie 
hazarded  another  vaticination,  much  more  likely  to  be 
accomplished  than  that  the  Roman  Church,  or  any  other 
new  State  Church,  shall  ever  become  sole  and  supreme 
In  Britain.  It  ia  in  theae  worda :— "  Much  as  I  disap- 
prove of  the  present  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Dissen- 
ters [towards  Voluntaryism,]  yet  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Scotch  ai  well  at  the  tultr  eslabtithmenlmutt  come  down 
hefiire  thingi  can  go  right." 

The  Non-Intrusionists,  or  supporters  of  the  Veto,  who 
form  a  considerable  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
at  present  constituted,  claim  Dr  M'Crie  as  having  been 
friendly  to  their  cause;  as  if  their  real  object,  like  his,  were 
the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  the  extension  of  the  papu- 
lar rights  of  the  Christian  people,  and  not  the  mere 
wresting  of  power  from  the  hands  of  la^en  to  be  con- 
solidated in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  ^he  Laodicean  veto  ° 
measure  he  condemned  in  toto,  and  on  various  grounds. 
Writing  in  1834 — apparently  to  cram  the  honourable 
member  for  Kilmarnock,  wbo^  though  an  Episcopalian 
himself,  has  tried  his  hand  at  tinkering  the  Scottish  Kirk 
— Dr  M'Crie  remarks :— "  As  an  individoal,  I  would 
not  petition  Patliament  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  having  no  confidence  in  it  [the  Assembly] 
at  at  preteni  eonttiluted  ;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
the  Legislature,  provided  they  agreed  to  abolish  the  Pa- 
tronage Law,  might  be  expected  to  be  more  favonrablo 
to  the  rigUt  ef  Ai  PiopU  than  th*  AttttMg  will  he. 
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Saeh,"  he  contiaoei,  "  U  tbe  eoii«eqa«nce  of  the  long 
eontinnance  of  an  arbitrary  law,  and  of  the  complete 
independence  of  the  clergy  npon  the  People — ^the  only 
check  [t.  e.,  tbe  People]  to  which  they  can  be  legiti- 
mately labject  according  to  the  Preabylerian  ayitem." 

How  oppoeile  Or  M'Crir's  riews  of  the  Presbyterian 
■yitem  muit  have  been  to  thoie  broached  by  Lord  Aber> 
deen  in  his  bill,  and  by  Dr  Muir  in  the  Assembly,  we 
leave  the  reader  to  determine ;  agreeing  entirely  with  the 
Doctor,  that  it  is  far  better  the  People  should  fall  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  than  into  those  of 
tbe  General  Assembly. 

In  the  latter  years  of  bis  nsefnl  lifie,  Dr  M'Crie— « 
rigid  CaWinist  himtelf— mediuted  writing  a  life  of  Cal- 
Tin ;  a  design  which  failing  health  and  the  maltiplicity 
of  bis  duties  prerented  him  from  executing.  He  died  in 
August,  I83S,  after  a  short  illnen. 

Esteem  for  the  character  and  literary  attainments  of 
Dr  M'Crie,  and  national  gratitude  for  the  lustre  which 
his  works  haTO  thrown  around  Scottish  historical  Iitera> 
tut«,  most  draw  the  public  attention  to  this  Tolume ; 
though  it  can  only  be  of  permanent  interest  to  the  ama- 
teur of  polemic  oontrorarsy,  and  the  student  of  minute 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  meagre  in  what  constitutes 
the  main  attraction  of  erery  biography— personal  and  U- 
Instratiye  anecdote,  and  in  those  familiar  letters  and  con- 
TSrsations  which  display  the  man  through  the  author. 

To  the  philosophic  student  of  human  nature,  the  great- 
est interest  which  the  work  pi-esents  is  tbe  occasional 
Judication  of  mental  struggle  between  a  naturally  vigor- 
otu  Intellect,  acting  in  a  rapidly  advancing  and  liberal 
age, and  thedeadeningpreisureof  educationaland  sectarian 
prejudice,  in  a  scholastic  theologian,  the  chief  of  a  small 
sect.  This  is  seen,  among  other  instances,  in  Dr  M'Crie's 
letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  reasons  on  the  culpable 
diara  which  Calvin  had  in  the  murder  or  martyrdom  of 
Servetus,  reluctant  to  condemn,  yet  unable  to  go  all 
lengths  in  exculpation,  and  apparently  doubtful  of  his 
ground. 

To  say  that  Mr  M'Crie  has  fullllled  his  duty  to  his 
father's  memory  with  ability,  and,  above  all,  with  an 
anxious  and  delicate  sense  of  his  responsibility,  is  super- 
fluous compliment  As  well  as  a  memoir  of  his  father, 
bis  book  will  be  valued  as  a  history  of  tbe  venerable 
Tather*  of  the  Old  Liobt.  Able  and  good  men  they 
appear  to  have  been,  though  we  may  iairly  wish  that 
their  zeal  had  been  tempered  by  a  little  more  liberality 
to  their  brethren  of  the  New  Light.  Not  that  they 
were  themselves  liberally  treated.  The  Synod,  with  the 
Old  Light  recusants,  with  Dr  M'Crie  and  his  seven  breth- 
ren, made,  in  those  days,  quite  a  little  Strathbogi*  in 
Kirriemuir  and  the  Potterrow. 

Dr  Co»b$'t  Trtatita  on  th*  Managtmmt  qf 
I^faneg. 

Th*  avthor  of  this  work  is  sensible  that  many  «  ezeel- 
lent  treaties*  OB  th*  management  of  infancy  alreadyexiat;" 
Vflt,  tmfcrtunataly,  not  for  nothera  and  nurses,  and  those 
wb*  have  the  care  of  infants,  bat  merelyae  medical  guides, 
whioh  can  be  safely  consulted  only  by  professional  per- 
sms,  frosn  the  danger  of  their  leading  to  unsafe  tamper- 
tog  with  the  haalth  and  live*  of  inlhnts.  This  treatise, 
Uk*  ail  th*  preceding  popular  works  of  Dr  Combe, 
b  seasiU*^  practical,  and  remarkably  lucid  in  arraage- 
maot  and  at^rle.  Lilt*  th«m,  to*,  it  is  eahsMtiv*  of  th* 
sat|ie«t|  and  bnog  addressed  to  baings  who,  tiMogk 
woaaaa,  are  presumed  t*  be  rational  and  Talectivi^  h 
•aver  fcU*  to  render  a  satisfactsty  reason  fisr  tbe  «*D. 


duct  they  are  dirMted  to  pursue  in  every  given  ciieum- 
stance.  Like  all  such  treatises  that  appear  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is,  of  course,  composed  for  the  few  favoured  by 
fortune,  who  have  funily  physicians,  roomy  and  airy 
nurseries,  the  choice  of  nurses,  and  ail  appiiancea  and 
means  in  training  infants.  Still  the  many  may  profit 
largely  by  Its  contents. 

TA«  Ladit»'  Knitting  and  Netting'Sook.  Fint 
and  Second  Series.  By  Miss  Watts. 
Here  are  two  little  books,  written  solely  to  instruct 
ladies  in  the  pretty  make-believe  industry,  or  elaborate 
idleness,  of  knitting  all  sorts  of  things  in  all  sorts  of 
crinknm-crankum  ways,  mainly  to  keep  their  nimble 
fingers  agoing.  Miss  Watu  haa  issued  her  direction* 
and  instmetions  in  the  most  buiiness-iike  manner ;  so 
that  if  a  lady  know  simply  how  to  knit  and  net,  At 
may  b«  able,  bg  bo»k,  to  make  the  infinity  of  utictcs^ 
of  infinitely  varied  Ibrm,  which  are  here  described.  Oar 
main  objection  to  theee  intricat*  processes,  is  tbe  degie* 
of  attention  which  they  require.  We  have  seen  plain 
knitting— all  that  is  really  uuful  in  tbe  art— vot-  dex- 
terously performed,  while  the  ftir  knitter  was  all  the 
while  reading,  without  more  interruption  to  her  labour 
than  turning  the  leaf.  While  engaged  in  plain  knitting 
or  plain  work,  ladies  and  girls  sing,  and  learn  by  beart, 
and  recite  poetry,  or  hear  children  repeat  their  lessons, 
or,  at  any  rate,  have  their  ehrerfnl,  disengaged  thought* 
free  to  wander  through  heaven  and  earth.  **  Make  a 
friend  of  woman,"  said  a  wise  old  lady  to  young  Msr- 
montel,  when  he  first  came  to  Paris;  "she  will  be 
scheming  for  your  good  while  she  spins  lier  wiieel ;"  but 
we  defy  any  woman  engaged  in  these  knitting  processes, 
which  must  require  constant  counting  of  stitches  and  nn- 
distracted  attention,  either  to  scheme  for  any  one's  good, 
or  to  enjoy  her  own  quiet  thoughts.  *<  A  woman  hems  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  so  does  not  go  mad,"  said  a 
sagacious  thinker;  bnt  the  honefcomb  stitch,  and  th* 
UMtr  stitch,  and  the  diamond  knitting,  and  the  cross 
stitch,  and  the  poreupint  boa,  and  the  double  eyelet  knit- 
ting, are  surely  enough  to  drive  any  woman  mad,  instead 
of  proving  sedative ;  at  least  we  should  think  so.  If  all 
our  ladies  are  to  become  so  furiously  industrious^  we  do 
hope  that  they  will  become  "  koittere  in  th*  sun,"  lik* 
their  great-granddames  or  the  German  women,  ftom 
whom  they  have  borrowed  this  Auhiouabl*  novelty ;  for 
knitting  will  be  more  intolerable  still,  if  it  abridge  their 
too  scanty  enjoyment  of  the  open  air.  Knitting  has,  how- 
over,  some  excellent  quiet  uee*.  During  the  late  stormy 
meeting  of  theGeneral  Assemblyof  the  Church  of  Sootlaad, 
a  lady  was  observed  to  take  her  place,  quietly  produce  her 
knitting,  and  fellow  Iter  harmless  avocation,  as  if  in  gentle 
rebuke  of  the  idle  and  uproarious  gentlemen  bullying  and 
sweltering  bdow.  It  was  a  beautiful  female  homily. 
In  this  way  knitting,  in  itt  own  piaes^  may  serv*  as 
many  «*■*  to  tb*  modest,  sensible,  young  lady,  as  d*ss 
the  Hn  to  tbe  flirt  or  coquette,  or  the  snuff-box  to  a  gsn- 
tleman.  She  can  eatt  on  or  eatt  off  at  diseretion,  and 
faiten  on  when  advisable ;  and  the  has  it  always  in  ber 
power,  in  embarrauing  drcumstancrs,  to  retreat  within 
the  cktvemux  de  /rue  of  her  knitting-needles,  and  on- 
centrale  her  attention  on  numbering  her  stitclies.  We 
Avonld  think  mere  favourably  of  the  art  of  knittii^,  if  it 
led  young  ladies  to  adopt  sosae  of  their  own  manake- 
tnres  duriag  our  severe  winters;  as  th*  wanm  Hfptt, 
the  lambs'  lesef  titevtt  and  mnfliiKe*,  and  the  muls/Wf, 
wbleb  Miss  Watts  dtseribes.  Meanwhile,  Icat  i»  •* 
ftncM  that  w*  mfltrvala*  Misa  Watt*'  Ubeon,  m  lb* 
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ttt  Itfcif,  wMIe  w«  snly  protMt  afaliiit  its  sboMt,  w« 
■hall  copy  out  her  dinetiont  for  netting,—. 
MATRIMONT.      P0»  A  PUBSC. 

Meeh,  Vo,  16,  »nd  s  foundation  of  lizty  or  lerenty 
Mitchet. 

Net  IM  row.  8d  row;  net  the  eecond  atitcli  firtt, 
panin(  (he  needle  throofrh  the  Mcond  a>  veil  ■■  the  flnt, 
to  join  Ihtm  togtther.  Repeat  theie  ititcbei  to  the  end 
«t  the  rov,  3d  rov;  plain  netlini:.  4th  ronr;  net  a 
atiieh,  miea  a  ititch,  net  the  next,  then  net  the  ititeh 
7«n  Bleeed,  pateing  the  needle  through  the  latt  ititch. 
(It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  in  netting  a  ititeh  before 
beginning  the  pattern,  li  lo  pierent  the  joined  •litchei 
being  orer  each  other.)  Bcpeat  the  two  lait  ititehea  to 
the  end  of  the  row,  netting  the  laet  ititeh. 

Haring  propitiated  the  jronng  Udiea,  we  may  eonnll 
the  comfort  of  old  and  yoang  by  thtt  really  naefnl  re- 
eeipt: — 

KNITTBO  WAISTCOAT,  OBDINART  SIZE. 

Catt  en  64  tiitchee,  knit  38  rowt;  eai<  on  14  (titchei, 
knit  14  rowi;  eatl  affM  •titchei,  knit  4  rowi ;  eatl  en 
99  atitchee,  knit  66  rows ;  eatt  off  26  ititchM,  knit  4 
Kowa;  out  on  34  ititchrt,  knit  14  rowa;  f»t  off  14 
■titchei,  and  knit  38  rowt. 

TRB  SLKEVES. 

Cait  on  43  ititehet,  add  1  Hitch  each  rowvntil  there 
are  60,  knit  9  rowi.  Decrease  1  ititch  in  each  row  for 
8  rowi ;  then  3  in  each  row  for  19. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all  this ;  bnt  there 
ia  no  donbt  of  iti  being  quite  intelligible  to  those  ezpe- 
rieored  knitten,  who  only  require  direaiooi  how  to  ihapa 
Ibeirmider  garnenti;  and  we  give  it  ai  a  plain  ipeci- 
men  of  the  maltihrlatn  direetiom  foond  here  fortbiop 
which  may  be  fabricated  by  knitting  and  netting  needlei. 

JiiOe  Ath«r9.  By  the  sntbor  of  "  Rattlin  tlie 
Reefer,"  "Otitwsrd  Bound,"  6ce. 
This  ii  the  cleverest,  and  certainly  the  most  amndng 
nsatical  Ule  which  Mr  Howard  has  yet  piodneed.  Its 
cbaraeten  are  true  to  nature ;  and  after  the  long  muiter> 
toll  of  ialt.water  heroes,  with  whom  the  public  has  become 
iiuiiiliar  of  late,  we  &nd  in  Jack  himself.  Jack  Tkite- 
r  Ejnrr,  absolutely  that  marvel,  an  original,  quite  as  much 
for  hie  time  as  was  Lieutenant  Bowling,  or  Tom  Pipes. 
He  is,  morearer,  a  noble  animal ;  though  no  fonltless 
monster ;  bnt  jnit  what  might  be  expected,  the  creature 
of  the  circumitancri  in  which  he  wai  placed.  Tbme, 
perhaps,  in  their  influence  upon  lo  fine  an  original  na. 
tore,  eonvey  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the  dTiliiatioo  or 
aionUity  of  her  Majeity'i  naval  lervice.  That  we  can- 
not help,  no  more  titan  can  tlie  author  the  imell  of  wit 
WBter,  and,  what  is  worse,  s(  Altby  bilge  water,  which 
most  frequently  annoy  niee-uoetd  readers,  in  Us  scenes  on 
diip  board.  He  must  have  made  up  his  mind  lo  tt ;  and  if 
one  will  go  on  board  ship,  and  below  too,  one  must  take 
la  good-humour  all  that  comes  in  the  way.  With  the  most 
•xtraTSgnnt  hilarity,  nothing  is  overdoBS,  saT*  a  iitw  of 
Jack's  fteaks  when  tmnsforaed  late  Sir  John,  and,  whsn 
tlw  Daster  of  a  vast  fortune,  he  alternately  eaacta  the 
part  of  Christopher  Sly  and  Petruchio. 

Aelktn,  and  the  PorU  on  M«  Xorth  *nd  Matt  of 
Sumatra.    By  John  Andersen,  Esq.,  late  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service 
at  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 
Tho  object  of  this  thin  volume  is  lo  direct  public  atten. 
tioa  M  the  state  of  trade  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  espe- 
cially to  what  the  author  regards  as  the  gradual  encroach. 
aianta,  the  evasion  of  treaties,  and  ultimate  designs  of 
ka  OotsK  ;  and  the,  at  present,  speculative  pkuu  of  the 
ia  the  naas  ftaUs  of  eemmsrslal  snterpnss> 


In  order' ftilly  to  eftct  his  parpsse,  the  author  goes  at 
considerable  length  into  the  internal  history  of  the  eonn> 
tries  and  coasts  to  which  he  refers,  and  into  the  personal 
chancier  and  policy  of  the  native  chieA. 
A  Deteription  of  British  Ouiana,  Geographical 

and  Statittieal.    By  Robert  H.  Schomburgh, 

Esq. 

This  ia  a  clever  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
colony ;  meant,  we  suppose,  to  lead  the  way,  or  preface  a 
pleading,  for  the  planters  getting  as  many  Hill  Coolies  as 
they  may  find  convenient  for  their  purpose*,  or  any  other 
class  of  labourers,  British  emigrsntt  included.  It  is  beside  ' 
a  flaming  panegyric  upon  the  colony  as  a  field  for  eml> 
grants,  whether  possessed  of  capital,  or  merely  capabis 
of  labour.  Those  places  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration 
has  already  set  In,  must  be  much  more  densely  peopled  be. 
fore  the  obstacle  of  climate,  were  there  none  other,  caa 
be  surmounted.  Tbe  author  labours  to  prove  that  the 
climate  is  highly  salubrious,  particularly  inland. 

The  Hillary  of  Ntlly  Fanner.    By  John  Curwen. 

The  history  of  a  sweet  little  girl,  charmingly  told. 
The  Saered  Epiitles  explained  lo  Young  Ckrit^. 
tiani.    By  Jennette  W.  Dame. 

These  explaDations  are  given  in  answer  to  qnestloiis 
pnt  on  peials  reqniring  lo  be  elucidated. 

Nieohon'i  Cambrian  Travetter'i  Guide. 

A  third  edition  of  «  The  Book  of  the  Principality*' 
has  been  published,  to  which  considerable  additions  hav* 
been  made  by  the  author's  son,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nlcot 
son.  There  are  few  or  no  topograpiiical  books  more  com> 
plete  than  this,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a  mere  Ooids 
Book  or  a  descriptive  woric,  or  more  deserving  of  commen- 
dation. 

Vietor  Hugo's  Latt  Days  of  a  Condemned 
CriminaL 

Sir  P.  Heaketh,  M.P.,  has  employed  Hugo's  singalar 
and  affecting  fiction  lo  bring  forward  bis  own  opinions  aa 
the  iniquity  of  death  punishments,  and  the  severity  and  in- 
sqnalUy  sf  the  penal  law  in  capital  oflieDcea.  He  argues 
for  ths  entile  aboliUon  of  death  puaishmenti,  hut  says 
nothing  of  the  labititutaa 

J  Dictionary  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy.    By 
William  Humble,  M.D. 

This  is  a  work  which  will  be  fonad  useful  to  itadaats, 
especially  at  the  bewildering  period  when  they  soounaaes 
the  study  of  the  science  elucidated. 

The  Catholic  Spirit  nf  True  Religion. 

A  good  book,  written  by  an  earnest  and  CaiholisMf  iritsd 
man,  who  entertains  an  inonUaats  drsad  of  ths  BssssB 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Touriet'*  Guide  from  Lmdon  to  Pari*. 

We  have  here  dialognes  in  Frsosh  sad  English  ia  a 
supposed  journey,  which,  besides  aeedrnl  mattsn,  ^sa 
some  idea  of  Parisian  manners,  and  of  popular  sights  and 
amusements, 
Narrative  »f  an  EMpedition  to  the  Polar  S$th  4m 

the  yeart  1830,  I8S1,  18S8,  md  IMS;   esM. 

manded  by  Admiral  Wrangett,  of  the  Ruetian 

Navy. 

Next  to  Great  Britain,  Russia  has,  for  a  consldenMe 
time  past,  led  the  way  ia  maritime  and  geagisphical  disco- 
very. The  immensity  of  its  empire,  or  rather  its  noariaal 
geographical  boundaries,  hai  led  the  march  of  diicovery  both 
by  landand  ira,  and  both  are  combined  in  the  exploratory 
travel!  of  M.  Von  WrangelL  The  expadiUon  sondncted  by 
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kim  w(i  pbced  onder  the  iDperlBtendenca  of  the  Ruatian 
admiralty.  The  iurrejr,  when  eTery  other  mode  of  pro- 
(RKion  became  impoeeible,  wai  made  in  (ledges  dnirn  by 
doge.  The  account  of  the  ezpeUitioa  wat  drawn  up  In 
German  by  M.  Engelhardt,  <rom  the  journal*  and  paper* 
of  Wranfell,  and  the  officer*  who  accompiinied  Mm.  It 
iuM  been  trantlatrd  into  English  by  Mr*  Sabine,  and  i* 
edited  by  her  haaband,  Major  Edward  Sabine,  to  whom 
that  original  map  of  Wrangell'*  route  and  diacoverie*  ha* 
been  communicated  which  accompanle*  and  elucidate* 
them.  An  authentic  hiatory  of  any  people  or  any  portion 
of  the  globe,  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  matt  erer  be 
intereating,  independently  altogether  of  geopraphical  dii> 
oorery.  In  thi*  work  both  are  to  be  found.  A  copion* 
and  very  cnrion*  introductory  aection  givet  a  anmmary 
•f  preriou*  Rutaian  diacovery  in  the  Arctic  regiona,  eaan- 
ally  made  by  fnri^radera  and  private  navigator*,  ao  far 
bacic  aa  the  aizteenth  and  even  the  ftfteenth  century,  and 
la  brought  down  to  Behring't  expedition,  and  thoae  of  the 
laleit  date^  undertaken  by  command  of  the  Rnaaian  Go- 
vernment, ftor  the  pur]>oae  of  surveys  in  the  north-eatt  of 
Siberia,  and  the  coast*  and  island*  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
M.  Von  WranpU  did  not  make  preparation*  for  the  ez> 
pedition  until  ha  had  reached  the  capital  of  Siberia  Pro. 
per,  Irkuzk,  which  be  left  at  midnimmar,  1820.  The 
expedition,  a*  well  fitted  out  a*  cireumatancei  per. 
mhted,  was  accompanied  by  a  natnraliet.  From 
Irkusk,  the  narrative  become*  highly  intere*ting;  de. 
scribing  race*  of  men,  and  modes  of  life,  in  the  icy  deserts, 
so  completely  opposite  to  the  experience*  of  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  temperate  regions.  Here  Rueaian  conquest  ha* 
extirpated  whole  nations,  a*  completely  as  in  the  Crimea. 
In  writing  about  the  Lower  Kolyma  District  of  Siberia, 
and  after  noticing  the  scantiness  of  its  miserable  vrgeta. 
tion,  in  contrut  with  the  superabundance  of  animal  life 
—the  herds  of  rein-deer,  elk*,  black  bear*,  foxe*,  (able*, 
and  grey  (quirrels — and  the  immense  flocks  of  migratory 
birds — swans,  geese,  duck*,  in  an  endleu  variety  which 
arrive  every  epring — Wrangell  remark* :— . 

What  led  men  to  forsake  more  favoured  land*  fbr  thi* 
grave  of  nature,  which  contains  only  the  bones  of  an  ear- 
lier world  P  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  the  qucalion  of  the  in- 
habitanta,  who  are  inceasantly  occupied  with  the  neceaa- 
itlea  of  the  present  hour,  and  amongst  whom  no  traditions 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  past.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  concerning  the  inhabitants  even  at  the  not  very 
remote  epoch  of  the  conquest  of  Siberia  by  the  Russians. 
I  have  indeed  heard  an  obscure  saying,  "  that  there  were 
once  more  hearths  of  the  Omoki  on  the  aborea  of  the 
Kolyma,  than  there  are  stars  in  the  clear  sky ;"  there  are 
also  remains  of  forts,  formed  of  crunks  of  trees,  and 
tomuli;  the  latter  especially  near  the  Indigirka :  both 
nay  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  these  Omoki,  who 
have  now  disappeared. 

Prom  the  little  I  could  gather  on  the  subject,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Omoki  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo. 
pie ;  that  they  were  not  Nomades,  but  lived  in  aettle- 
mants  along  the  rivers,  and  aopportM  themaelves  by  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  Another  numeroiu  tribe,  the  Tscliuk- 
otachi,  or  Tachuktachi,  appear  to  have  wandered  over  the 
Tnndra  with  their  herds  of  rein-deer;  they  have  left 
their  names  to  feature*  of  the  country ;  as  for  example, 
the  Malaja  and  Bolahaja  Tsehnkotscha,  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  Tachnktschl  rivers.  Both  races  have  disap- 
peared ;  the^Omoki  have  probably  perished  by  want  and 
aickneaa,  and  the  Tachuklichi  have  partly  wandered  away, 
and  partly  become  confounded  amongst  new  arrivala,  and 
Arm  with  them  the  preaent  acanty  population  of  the 
country.  In  the  whole  Kolyma  circle  there  are  now 
32S  Russian  peasants,  citizens  and  Cossacks,  1034  Jakuti, 
1130Jokabiri  and  other  races;  in  all  2498  males,  of 
whom  2173  pay  Jassak.  | 


The  Jasaak,  or  tribute,  consists  of  803  foxes  and  28 
sables  (which  may  be  estimated  at  6704  rooblea,)  and 
10,847  roublea  in  money,  making  on  an  average  about 
eight  rouble*  to  be  paid  by  every  male  of  the  Jaktati  and 
other  tribes.  The  peaaanta  and  citixena  are  chiefly  de- 
acended  from  exiles ;  and  the  Cossacks  from  those  of  that 
race  who  came  here  fVom  the  fortress  on  the  Anadyr, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tschnktschi 

Although  the  Russians  in  this  district  have  approx- 
imated to  the  other  inhabitants  in  clothing  and  modes  of 
life,  and  even  in  featurea,  they  are  still easUy  distinguish, 
able  by  their  more  muscular  frames  Tfary  are  generally 
taller,  hirer  in  complexion,  and  many  amongst  them 
have  light  brown  hair,  which  is  never  seen  amongst  the 
native  races.  The  Ruaaian  women  also,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  labour  they  undergo,  and  their  want  of  cleanliness, 
have  more  agreeable  features  than  the  natives,  and  many 
amongst  them  might  even  b«  called  pretty.  I  was  parti- 
cularly impressed  by  their  general  kindness,  and  their 
affectionate  demeanour  towards  their  huabands  and  chil- 
dren. I  had  often  occaaion  to  wltneaa  the  return  of  the 
husband  or  the  son  from  a  dangeroua  chase  or  a  distant 
journey,  and  the  heartfelt  joy  of  the  meeting.  Moct  of 
the  Russian  woman  sing  very  agreeably  aonga  of  their 
own  composing,  of  which  the  aobjecta  are  frequently  re. 
greta  at  the  abaence  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them.  It 
ia  cnriotu  to  remark  in  their  aongs,  the  reminiacsoecs  of 
earlier  timea,  in  the  alluaions  to  doves,  nightingales, 
flowers,  and  many  other  objects  not  to  be  met  with  in  a 
distance  of  many  thousand  werata,  and  which  the  iong. 
stress  knows  only  by  tradition. 

The  dwellings  of  the  two  races  are  much  alike.  The 
larch  trees  are  too  small  to  be  of  use  in  the  construction 
of  their  habitations,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy drift  wood.  This  is  carerully  collected  at  the  floods 
in  spring,  and  it  sometimes  takes  several  years  to  accumu- 
late the  necessary  timber  for  a  house.  The  walls  are 
formed  in  the  Ruaaian  manner,  the  interstice*  being  fliled 
up  with  moss,  and  plaatered  with  lime :  a  thick  mound 
of  earth  ia  thrown  up  againat  them,  reaching  aa  high  aa 
the  windows,  and  forming  a  protection  against  the 
cold. 

The  account  given  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  this  hard- 
faring  people,  is  exceedingly  curious.  Dogs,  besides  being 
used  in  the  chace,  and  in  guiding  their  owaera  across  the 
trackless  snowy  wastes,  are  their  only  animals  of  draught 
— the  only  domestic  animals,  indeed,  a*  none  other  can 
*und  the  eeverity  of  the  climate.  In  I82S,  a  terrible 
epidemic  appeared  among  the  dog*,  which  may  Introduce 
the  only  extract  we  can  take  from  thi*  curioiu  chapter 
of  human  hiatory :— . 

An  unfortunate  Juhakir  fiimily  had  only  two  dogs 
left  out  of  twenty,  and  Iheae  were  jnat  bom,  and  .indeed 
still  blind.  The  mother  being  dead,  the  wife  of  the 
Juhakir  determined  on  nursing  the  two  puppies  with  her 
own  child,  rather  than  lose  the  laat  rSmain*  of  their  former 
wealth.  She  did  so,  and  was  rewarded  for  it,  for  her  two 
nurselings  lived,  and  became  the  parents  of  a  new  and 
vigorous  race  of  dog*. 

In  the  year  1822,  when  mo*t  of  the  inhabitants  had 
lost  their  dogs  by  the  sickness,  they  were  in  a  most  mel. 
ancholy  condition ;  they  had  to  draw  home  tlwir  own 
fuel ;  and  both  time  and  strength  failed  them  in  brinfiag 
home  the  fish  which  had  been  caught  in  distant  places; 
moreover,  whilst  thus  occupied,  the  season  passed  for 
fowling  and  fur-hunting;  and  a  general  and  severe  fa. 
mine,  in  which  nombere  perished,  was  the  consequence. 
Horses  cannot  be  made  a  substitute ;  the  severity  of  the 
climats,  and  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  make  it  im- 
possible to  provide  sufficient  fodder;  the  light  dog  can 
also  move  quickly  over  the  deep  snow,  in  which  the  heavy 
horse  would  sink. 

Having  thus  described  the  out-of-door  life  and  employ, 
mcnts  of  the  people  of  this  district,  let  us  accompany  aa 
individual  into  his  habitation,  at  the  close  of  snoimrr, 
when  he  and  his  family  rest  from  all  these  laborisas 
efforts,  and  enjoy  life  after  their  manner.  The  wall*  SM 
caulked  afresh  with  moss,  and  onr  plastared  with  daj^ 
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and  a  *olid  moood  of  tarth  is  heap«d  op  on  the  ouliide 
a«  high  at  the  windoiva.  This  is  accomplished  before 
Oecember,  when  the  Ion;  winter  nights  assemble  the 
members  of  the  Amily  around  the  hearth.  The  light  of 
the  fire,  and  that  of  one  or  more  train-oil  lamps,  is  seen 
through  the  ice-windows ;  and  from  the  low  chimneys 
rise  high  columns  of  red  smolce,  with  magnificent  jets  of 
sparl(S,  occasioned  by  the  resinous  nature  of  the  wood. 
The  do;;s  are  outside,  either  on  or  burrowed  in  the  snow. 
From  time  to  time  tlieir  howling  interrupts  the  general 
silence ;  it  is  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  great  distances, 
and  is  repeated  at  intervals,  asuallyof  six  or  eight  hours, 
except  when  the  moon  shines,  when  it  is  mncli  more  fre- 
qarnt. 

A  low  door,  over  which  hangs  the  thiclc  skin  of  a  white 
bear,  or  of  a  rein-deer,  leads  into  the  dwelling  room. 
There  the  iather  and  his  sons  are  seen  mal<lng  nets  of 
hortr-hair,  and  pieparing  bows,  arrows,  spears,  &c  The 
women  are  sitting  on  the  benches  or  the  ground,  making 
the  skins  which  the  men  have  brought  home  into  different 
garments,  in  doing  which  they  use  rein-deer  sinews  in- 
stead of  thread.  Two  largtt  iron  kettles  are  hanging 
orer  the  fire,  in  which  are  boiling  fish  for  the  dogs.  One 
of  the  women  prepares  the  frugal  dinner  or  supper,  which 
osoally  consists  of  either  fish  or  rein-deer  meat,  boiled  or 
fried  In  train  oil.  As  an  occasional  delicacy,  they  have 
baked  rakes  of  fish-roe,  or  of  dried  and  finely  pounded 
muksnns,  which  are  the  substitutes  for  meal.  The  cakes 
are  sometimes  flavoured  with  finely  cliopped  fish  bellies, 
or  with  rein-deer  meat,  and  powdered  makarscha,  mixed 
with  train  oil.  If  a  travelling  gupst  arrives,  all  that  is 
best  in  the  larder  is  produced;  Strnganina,  the  best  Jukola, 
smoked  rein-deer  tongues,  melted  rein-deer  fat,  frozen 
Jaknii  butter,  frozen  Moros'kho,  &c  The  table,  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  is  covered,  instead 
of  a  table  cloth,  with  several  folds  of  an  old  fishing  net; 
and  instead  of  napkins,  thin  rolled  up  shavings  of  wood 
are  used ;  but  indeed  this  last  is  a  town  refinement. 
Salt  seldom  appears,  and  at  any  rate  is  only  for  the 
guest:  the  natives  never  nse  it,  and  even  dislike  it.  In 
the  little  towns  of  Nishne  and  Sredne-Kolymsk,  the  rich- 
er people  have  tea  and  Chinese  sugar-candy.  Jukola  are 
eaten  with  the  tea  instead  of  biscuit.  Bread  is  every- 
where rare.  From  the  meal,  which  is  so  dear  that  only 
the  rich  can  buy  it,  a  drink  is  prepared  called  Saturan  : 
tbe  meal  is  rousted  in  a  pan,  and  butter  or  tiain  oil 
is  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  paste,  which  is 
thinned  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water.  When  this  drink 
is  carefully  made,  and  with  good  butter,  it  has  an  agree- 
able flavour,  and  is  very  nourishing  and  warming :  it 
Bay  be  compared  to  Rumford's  "spare  soup."  It  is 
drunk  hot,  like  tea,  out  of  glasses  or  cups.  Amongst  the 
daily  employments  of  the  young  women,'  the  fetching 
water  for  the  household  occupies  a  prominent  place :  they 
ga  at  certain  hoars  of  the  day  to  holes  cut  in  the  frozen 
rivers,  which,  like  the  fountains  and  village  wells  in 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  fitvourite  places  for 
gossiping.  About  noon,  the  daughter  of  the  house  puts 
sm  her  best  attire,  and  runt  down  to  the  liver  with  her 
water-bockeu  on  a  little  sledge,  where,  while  she  is  fill- 
Isif  them,  she  hears  and  tells  the  news  of  the  day.  Oc- 
easiooally  some  of  the  young  men  attend ;  and  if  one  of 
Shem  fills  and  carries  the  water-vessels,  it  it  recognised 
mm  the  omen  of  an  intended  marriage. 


Tbe  Jakuti,  a  tribe  livlog  on  the  heathi  lying  along  the 
Selenjicha  river,  furnish  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
extremes  of  temperature  which  the  human  frame  may  be 
brought  to  endure. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  with  a  temperatnre  of  —  43", 
we  slept  on  an  exposed  plain,  where  wc  had  no  shelter 
from  the  north  wind,  round  a  fire  kindled  in  the  open 
air.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  remarking  in  the  Jakntl 
who  accompanied  us,  the  degree  to  which  men  can  har> 
den  themselves,  by  long  habit,  against  cold  and  exposure 
in  tbe  severest  winter  journey.  The  Jakntl  do  not  use 
any  kind  of  tent  or  covering,  nor  any  of  the  larger  fur 
garments,  without  which  we  could  not  venture  into  the 
open  air  when  tbe  cold  had  attained  a  certain  inten* 
sity. 

A  Jakut,  when  travelling,  wears  only  his  usual  in- 
doors clothing,  and  at  night,  spreads  a  horse-cloth  on  the 
snow,  which,  with  a  saddle  for  his  pillon-,  forms  the 
whole  of  his  bedding;  his  only  covering  is  the  iiir  jacket 
which  he  has  worn  during  the  day,  and  which  he  pulls 
off,  and  puts  over  his  back  and  shoulders,  while  the  front 
of  his  body  hat  tcarcely  any  covering,  and  is  turned  to 
the  blazing  fire.  When  he  has  lain  for  some  time  in 
this  way,  and  feels  so  warm  that  he  is  near  perspiring, 
he  slops  up  his  nose  and  ears  with  little  bits  of  for,  and 
covets  his  face  A>  as  to  leave  only  an  exceedingly  small 
aperture  for  breathing,  and  this  is  all  that  he  requires  in 
the  most  intense  cold,  not  to  be  frozen  during  sleep. 
Even  in  Siberia,  the  Jakuti  are  called  troa  men,  and  I 
snppose  that  there  are  not  any  other  people  in  the  world 
who  endure  cold  and  hunger  as  they  do.  I  have  seen 
them  frequently  in  the  severe  cold  of  this  country,  and 
when  the  fire  had  long  been  extinguished,  and  the  light 
jacket  had  slipped  off  their  shoulders,  sleeping  quietly, 
completely  exposed  to  the  heavens,  with  scarcely  any 
clothing  on,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  rime. 

They  are  also  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  their 
sight.  A  middle-aged  Jakut  assured  M.  von  Anjou,  that 
he  had  several  times  seen  that  blue  star,  pointing  to 
Jupiter,  swallow  up  another  very  small  star,  and  toon 
afterwards  send  it  forth  again :  thus  he  had  observed, 
with  the  naked  eye  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  on* 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Their  memory  and  local  sagacity 
are  also  very  surprising,  and  are  of  the  greatest  use  in 
their  journeys  through  these  extensive  and  unvaried 
wastes,  A  pool,  a  stone,  a  bush,  a  rise  of  ground  so 
slight  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  objects  which  a  Euro, 
pean  scarcely  notices,  are  deeply  impressed  in  their  mem« 
ory,  and  serve  years  afterwards  to  guide  them  over  th« 
trackless  and  desert  steppe, 

M,  Von  Wrangell  returned  from  h'u  three  years*  ex- 
pedition, having  failed  to  discover  a  northern  land; 
which,  however,  he  thinks  may  possibly  exist,  and  be 
attainable  from  the  coast  of  the  Continent  under  a  com- 
bination of  very  favourable circnmstancet ;  the  principal 
of  which  would  be  a  long,  cold,  and  storroless  winter, 
and  a  late  spring. 


POLITICAL   REGISTER. 


PARLIAMENT. 
We  have  little  favourable  to  report  of  the  proceedingt 
•/'  Parliament.  The  chief  party  measure  has  been  Lord 
Stanley's  Irish  Registration  Bill ;  on  the  motion  for  send- 
ing which  to  a  committee.  Ministers  were  defeated  by  a 
Baajority  of  301  to  208.  Lord  Howick  and  Mr  Charles 
^f«ed.  Earl  Grey's  eon  and  ton-in-latv,  voted  with  the 
■•ajority.  On  the  11th  of  June,  the  Tories  were  again 
on  the  tame  measure,  by  206  to  195 ;  though 


I.ord  Howick  and  Mr  Wood  voted  on  this  occasion 
against  them.  These  votes  shewed,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  superior  organization  of  the  Tory  to  the  Minis- 
terial party.  On  the  first  vote,  there  ivat  only  one  Tory 
absent  without  a  pair,  while  there  wen  a  great  number  of 
the  Liberal  party  absent ;  on  the  second,  only  four  Tories 
were  absent,  and  the  Whig  defeat  was  carried  by  the  ab- 
sence iif  no  less  than  twenty-eight  Liberals,  without  pairs. 
The  subject  of  tbe  trsosporialion  of  felons  wai  brought 
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before  the  Room  of  Lordi  on  tlie  19th  of  M»7,  b^  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  presenting  a  petition,  Bigned 
by  235  weeltby  and  respectable  retidenti  in  London  and 
Westminster,  including  fire  or  six  merchants  tradiof  to 
Vtv  South  Wales,  praying  for  the  entire  aboliiion  of  the 
punishment  of  transportation.  The  Archbishop  made 
a  motion  to  that  effect.  The  atrocities  of  the  present 
system,  and  the  abominations  practised  in  the  penal  col- 
onies, were  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  transportation  to  the  settled  portions  of  Aus- 
tralasia onght  to  cease,  and  that  emigration  on  a  larga 
scale  ought  to  be  encouraged.  But  the  great  dilBcnlty 
is,  to  find  an  adequate  substitute  for  transportation.  The 
ezpeuse  of  erecting  and  maintaining  penitentiaries  mnst  be 
enormous ;  and  even  were  the  erection  of  them  resolved  on, 
some  years  must  elapse,  during  which  time  the  present 
system  must  go  on.  After  an  interesting  discussion,  the 
previous  question  was  carried  without  a  division.  The 
Corn-Law  Repeal  has  been  brought  before  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  but  as  this  is  one  of  the  questions  which  the 
great  body  of  our  Legislators  are  determined  never  to 
concede  except  to  force,  the  admirable  speeches  of  Mr 
Villiers  in  the  Commons,  and  of  Earl  Fiizwilliam  in 
the  Lords,  were  listened  to  by  these  Honses  with  the  ut- 
most impatience,  and  every  device  was  fallen  on  to 
Stifie  the  debates.  Mr  Villiers'  motion  was  thrown 
out  by  300  to  177>  and  Earl  Fittwilliam's  by  192  to 
42.  Lord  Melbourne  thought  it  inexpedient  to  re- 
consider the  state  of  the  Com  Laws  in  the  present  ex- 
cited condition  of  the  public  mind.  This  is  very  obvi- 
ously a  pretence ;  for  the  public  mind  has  seldom  been 
less  excited,  or,  indeed,  apathetic,  than  at  present. 
After  these  defeats,  the  ^n(i-Carn- £.1110  Aca^ue  published 
an  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
which  they  slate  that  <■  Tbe  doom  of  the  bread-tax  is  pro- 
nounced. The  infamons  impost  must  perish  beneath 
the  universal  execration  of  tbe  People."  They  declare 
that  the  League  will  not  dissolve  or  abate  its  energy  till 
the  bread-tax  be  abolished ;  and  they  ask  aid  from  all 
classes  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  abettors  of  the 
Starvation  Laws.  The  conduct  of  the  legislature,  in  re- 
fusing even  an  inquiry  into  the  qnestion,  is  infamous. 
Admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  the  existing  law  was 
quite  perfect  when  it  was  passed  in  1828,  it  must  be  l(e|.t 
in  view  that  the  population  has  increased  no  less  thau 
four  millions  since;  and  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  cer- 
tain, that  the  power  of  the  soil,  in  supplying  food,  has 
increased  in  propoi  tion.  But  without  the  failure  of  a  har- 
vest and  an  approach  to  a  famine,  and  until  the  working 
classes  join  the  middle  more  cordially  than  they  yet 
seem  disposed  to  do,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  lepeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  at  present 
constituted.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  body  of  land- 
owners will,  without  extreme  external  pressure,  vote 
against  what  they  believe,  we  suspeci  erroneously,  to  be 
their  own  interest.  A  bill  for  uniting  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  lias  passed  tbe  Commons  by 
150  to  6.  Considerable  doubts  were  expressed  by  vari- 
ous members,  of  the  risk  of  passing  the  bill :  but  the 
great  majority  of  both  parties  thought  that  the  experi- 
ment of  an  union  should  be  trisd.  Tbe  subject  of  emi- 
gration was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  en 
2d  June,  by  Mr  Smith  O'Brien;  who  moved  a  resolution 
pledging  the  Government  to  provide,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, a  free  passage  to  such  of  the  labouring  class  as 
wished  to  emigrate.  To  bring  such  a  question  forward, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  revenue,  is  nothing  else  than 
a  sheer  waste  of  the  time  of  Parliament.  Considering 
that  our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  tlionsand 
8-day,  no  benefit  would  be  perceptible,  unless,  at  least, 
100,000  persons  were  removed  annually.  The  providing 
of  ships,  provisions  for  the  voyage,  and  till  the  labourers 
get  work  on  their  arrival,  would  not,  certainly,  cost  less 
than  £10  or  £15  a-head,  or  ttom  a  million  to  a  million 
and  a  half  a-year.  Mr  Villiers  justly  staled  that  the 
true  remedy  was  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  would 
inraish  sufficient  employment  for  all  the  unemployed 
labour  of  tbe  country ;  for  the  notion  that  the  repeal 
Would  throw  land  out  of  cultivation  is.'  now  abandoned 
by  many  of  the  Com-Law  advocates  themselves.    If, 


however,  emigration  is  to  be  eneonraged,  it  onght  to  b« 
at  the  exclusive  expense  of  the  landowners;  for  it  i* 
they,  and  they  alone,  who  cause  labour  to  be  redoiuiaiit. 

ENGLAND, 
On  the  afleraoon  of  tbe  lOth  of  June,  while  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  were  proceeding,  in  an  open  phaeton, 
from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Hyde  Park,  two  pistols  wera 
discharged  at  them  by  a  young  man  who  stood  within  • 
few  yards  of  the  carriage.  Both  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  escaped  without  injury,  and  although  there  sic 
said  to  be  two  marks  of  pistol  shots  on  the  garden  wall 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  neither  of  the  balls  could  be 
found,  after  the  most  minute  search.  This  appears  re- 
markable,  as  the  height  of  the  wall  is  so  great,  that  if 
tbe  pistols  were  levelled  at  the  Queen  or  Prince,  tha 
bullets  could  have  hardly  gone  over  it,  and  if  they  ha< 
struck  the  wall,  they  would  have  undoubtedly  been  found. 
The  name  of  the  assailant  is  Oxford ;  he  is  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old ;  and,  till  lately,  has  been  employed  aa 
a  waiter  or  bar-man  in  public-housesk  On  searching  his 
lodiiings,  a  paper  containing  the  rules  of  a  secret  society, 
headed  •■  Young  England,"  was  found ;  but  the  object  <^ 
the  society  is  not  divulged  :  the  rules  relating  chie&y  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  tbe  society  were  to 
be  armed  and  distinguished  from  each  other.  "There  was 
also  found  a  list  of  names,  such  as,  Hannibal,  Ernest,  tec, 
which  have  been  sopptned  to  denote  the  members  of 
the  Association.  Although  Oxford  has  not  given  any 
decided  proof  of  insanity,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  labouring  under  that  species  of  monomania 
which  induces  its  victims  to  court  notoriety  at  all  ha- 
zards. No  further  trace  than  the  list  has  been  disco, 
vered  of  the  existence  of  the  secret  society,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  Oxford  had  any  associates.  He  did  not  msko 
any  attempt  to  escape,  and,  indeed,  if  sane,  be  could  not, 
at  any  time^  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  escap- 
ing. After  being  examined  before  the  Privy  ComcU,  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
The  occurrence  naturally  created  much  excitement  in 
London.  The  marks  on  the  garden  wall,  though  proba- 
bly not  occasioned  by  pistol  bullets,  have  been  daily  exa- 
mined by  thousands.  There  was  a  general  outpouring 
of  loyalty  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  lead  being  uken 
by  Parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  Queen,  expressiof 
"  horror  and  indignation  at  tbe  late  atrocions  and  trea- 
sonable attempt  against  her  sacred  peiaon."  Notwith- 
standing this  attack,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  cooiinna 
their  airings  in  the  park,  as  usual ;  and  neither  hare 
sustained  any  injury  from  the  alarm  they  received. 
Whatever  may  be  the  canse,  this  year  is  remarkable  oa 
account  of  the-great  number  of  violent  assaults,  suicides, 
and  murders — particularly  of  murders  perpetrated  by- 
men  on  their  wives,  which  have  taken  place  Iwth  ia 
England  and  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  tha  boasted 
efficiency  of  the  new  police,  tliey  eeem  ill  fitted  fiir  tha 
detection  of  crime;  for  of  the  murders  and  robberica 
which  haie  of  late  years  occurred  in  London,  the  perpe- 
trators have  been  discovered  only  in  a  few  cases. 

The  Opium  Wab Public  feeling  seeaas  to  beawak- 

iag  to  the  injustice  of  this  war.  A  small  portion  of  tka 
provincial  press  was  always  opposed  to  it ;  but  the  Laa- 
don  press,  with  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions,  called 
out  for  the  punishment  of  the  Chinese  for  doing  nothing 
more  than  enforcing  their  own  lavs.  In  a  recent  artlcl^ 
The  Times  denounces  the  war  as  "  vexatious  and  un- 
reasonable ;"  and  hints  that,  aided  as  the  Chinese  will 
be,  cither  openly  or  secretly,  by  the  Russians,  Dutch,  anA 
Americans,  it  may  cost  us  more  to  put  down  the  Cbiitaaa 
than  we  count  on.  The  pretence  that  Captain  EtUM 
was  entitled  to  withdraw  tbe  sailor  who  killed  tka 
Chinese  citizen  within  the  precincts  of  Canton,  and  scsad 
him  to  this  country  for  trial,  is  held  up  to  ridicule;  isr 
the  courts  of  this  country  have  no  right  to  try  any  «•■ 
for  offences  committed  beyond  their  jurisdiction  ;  soth«^ 
if  the  ri|ht  assumed  by  Captain  Elliot  were  to  be  i 
tained,  a  British  subject  might,  with  impunity, 
in  China,  any  crime  he  chose.  The  real  state  of  the  I 
as  to  the  Opium  Trade,  has  been  carefUly  kept  ' 
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So  fitf  ftoqi  tbe  CbineM  Buthoritiei  conoiTing  at  th« 
imaggUng  of  Opinm,  they  have  made  the  moit  Tigorous 
<A>ru  to  put  it  doiro.  Aa  earlj  aa  the  21>t  Auguit, 
1831,  tbe  very  reapectable  Arm  of  Oliphant  &  Co.  ad- 
dreteed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Tht  Canton  Rtgister, 
firooi  which  we  lelect  the  following  extracti  i-~ 

"  We  lutre  long  felt  that  our  liberty  aa  retidenta,  oar 
latemta  aa  merchaats,  &c.,  are  croaied,  and  Tiolated,  and 
ftoatrated  by  the  Opium  trade." — "Tbe  eteadily  in. 
enaaiog  prenare  of  the  official  meaturea  aimed  at  the 
iraflic  in  ibe  drug,  lalla  on  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
port,"  ke. — "  On  the  arriral  of  ahipa  at  Whampoa,  we 
need  to  get  permlta  to  diwharge  immediately ;  but  the 
drug  found  it)  way  there  too,  and  regulationa  have  been 
lUTlfed  which  coet  nt,  in  demurrage,  600  Spanish  doUart, 
or  more,  per  ship." — "  The  villa  opens  brfore  us  (if 
imperial  censures,  restrictions  on  purchase}  and  sake, 
stoppage  of  trade,  capital  punishments,  ^c.  Nor  can 
ang  man  among  us  sag  that  the  Opium  trade  mag  not 
eoMi  him  yet  his  liberty,  his  fortune,  or  his  l\fe" 

In  1838  an  edict  wai  iaaoed  making  the  trading  in 
opium  capital,  and  two  Chineee  were  actually  executed 
for  the  oSince.  The  place  choien  for  the  execution 
waa,  not  tbe  ordinary  place,  but  in  front  of  the  £ng> 
liah  factory,  that  locality  being  choeen,  preciaely  in  order 
to  want  the  Englith  that  tbe  authotitiea  ,were  deter> 
mined  to  auppren  the  traffic.  One  of  the  Hong  mer. 
chmnts  wa>  publicly  puniihed  the  aame  year  in  the  moat 
ignominioui  manner  tbe  laws  of  China  would  permit,  for 
being  acceaaary  to  the  importation  of  opium.  Karly  in 
1839,  other  three  edicts  were  iaaued  for  the  purpoee  of 
Btopping  the  trade ;  two  of  which  were  addreised  to  the 
Hong  merchants,  and  the  other  to  the  English. 

Oa  tbe  86th  of  March,  the  foreign  merchanu  of  all  na> 
tioiu,  at  Canton,  addreased  a  petition  to  the  Imperial 
Commiaeioner,  in  which  they  acltnowlrdged  that,  being 
BOW  made  fully  aware  of  tbe  imperial  command  fur  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  opium,  they  pledged  them. 
ictvea  not  to  introduce  it  into  the  imperial  empire,  &c 
It  ie  Tain,  therefoie,  to  attempt  to  justify  this  ioi- 
qoiloua  war  by  tbe  pretence  that  the  Chinese  authoriiies 
kikd  beea  in  tbe  pnctice  of  conniring  at  the  smuggling 
of  opium.  There  i*  no  difference  whaterer  between  the 
aotiiMation  of  the  opium  by  the  Chinese,  and  of  the 
Tortkahire  woollens  by  tbe  Gorernment  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  aaanredly  not  creditable  to  the  British 
nation  to  wage  war  with  the  former,  for  an  act  we  have 
■•Ter  onoa.  lemonstrated  against  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

TaXATinNT  or  the  Chabtist  PaisoHEas Tbe 

tiaataent  which  the  Chartiat  priaanen  have  received  baa 
excited  the  utmost  indignation  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
eommonity :  but,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr  Feargua 
O'Connor,  little  or  no  relaxation  of  tbe  prison  discipline 
kaa  been  made.  Vincent,  for  example,  is  confined  in  tbe 
Penitentiary,  deprived  of  writing  materials  and  all  books, 
except  iboseofauchof  a  religious  nature  aa  please  the  wis- 
dom of  the  magistrates.  He  is  allowed  to  communicate 
with  his  friends  only  once  la  four  mouths,  by  letter;  which 
letter,  before  being  deepatched,  is  read  by  the  jailer  or 
aagialratei.  He  is  not  allowed  to  hear  anything  of  the 
■•wa  of  the  day ;  ia  fed  on  the  prison  allowance,  although 
wUllnf  to  pay  for  better  food ;  and,  as  a  great  favour,  and 
It  U  the  only  one  be  has  been  permitted  to  receive,  he 
kaa  iiel  been  compelled  to  wear  the  prison  dress  and  to 
have  hia  liair  cut  oft.  Mr  Taltburd  brought  his  case 
kcfora  Parliament:  but  although  Mr  Fox  Maule admitted 
that  the  Penitentiary  waa  intended  as  a  place  of  rel'ur. 
■uulan  for  felons,  and  not  of  confinement  for  political 
~  ,  that  Monmouth  Jail,  and  not  the  Penitentiary, 

I  the  place  of  confinement,  to  which  he  bad  been 
'\  by  the  judges,  and  that  his  removal  was  at 
the  instance  of  the  justices ;  though  Lord  John  Russell 
•Mowed  tbat  his  puuiibment  had  been  more  severe  than 
that  intended  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  who  pro- 
eecutad  and  by  the  judges  who  condemned  him ;  .though 
fir  Bobert  Peel  "  tlwught  an  error  had  been  committed, 
im  Beading  bim  to  tbe  Penitentiary ;"  the  Government 
refnaed  to  allow  bim  to  be  removed  to  any  other  prison  ; 
tlw  pelttB*  being,  that  the  PWiittntitry  Ie  Ae  eaty  pit. 


•on  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Is  there  any 
thing  to  prevent  Vincent  being  removed  again  to  Mon- 
mouth, now  that  the  political  excitement  has  completely 
abated,  or  to  any  other  prison,  if  tbe  Govemment  choose 
to  pay  for  his  detention  and  maintenance  ?  Wo  believe 
not,  and  iberefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  Ministry  to  allow  him  to  be  punished 
mure  severely  than  even  his  prosecutors  ever  intended. 
With  regard  to  O'Connor,  although  the  statemenu  are 
contradictory,  it  i*  admitted  that  he,  a  gentleman,  a 
Unded  proprietor,  and  for  some  time  a  member  of  Parlia* 
ment,  is  confineJ,  without  necessity,  in  tbe  felon's  side  of 
York  Jail :  that,  when  first  imprisoned,  he  was  compelled 
to  live  on  the  prison  allowance,  and  to  eat  ic  along  with 
felons ;  and  that  he  had  several  of  the  most  menial  offices 
to  perform.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  less  energy,  a  man 
who  could  have  been  trampled  on  with  impunity,  the 
magistrates  would,  no  doubt,  have  treated  him  in  the 
tame  way  till  the  termination  of  his  eighteen  montha 
imprisonment,  providing— which  is  not  very  likely— that 
he  lived  so  long.  To  allow  a  set  of  bigoted  country  jus. 
tices  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  political  offenders  ^  of 
whom  they  uniformly  feel  thu  utmost  hatred  and  abhor. 
rence,  ia  to  give  them  greater  power  than  the  judges  them, 
aelvea ;  for  it  enablea  them  to  convert,  at  pleaaure,  a  sen- 
tence of  impriwnment  into  a  sentence  of  torture  or  tleatli. 

SCOTLAND. 

CuuRCR  ofScotlaitd. — Since  our  last,  the  Kirk  bat 
taken  another  step  in  the  path  to  destruction,  but  a  ti- 
mid and  staggering  one,  such  as  »  man  makes  when 
he  ia  startled  by  the  dangers  of  his  course  suddenly  ap. 
pearing  before  him,  and,  ashamed  tb  turn  at  once,  fears  to 
go  resolutely  forward.  The  Eitablishment,  aa  we  for. 
merly  remarked,  might  have  rescued'  itself  by  refusing 
to  couuteuance  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Commission  of 
Assembly,  which,  even  according  to  anything  that  can  be 
made  of  what  is  called  Church  Law,  were  very  question, 
able.  This,  however,  was  a  display  of  prudeuce  that 
was  scarcely  expected,  and  most  people  were  prepared  to 
aee  the  Aaaembly— aa  Dr  Chalmers  predicted  they  would 
—depose  the  seven  clergymen  of  Sti-aihbogie,  who  had  set 
the  juriadiction  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  tribunals  at  defiance. 
The  conclusion  come  to  by  the  General  Assembly,  after  the 
seven  recusauta  had  borne,  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
the  annoyance  of  an  amicdbla  conference  with  a  com. 
mittee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  waa,  that  they  should 
be  auapeudcd  from  their  fuuctioua  until  the  next  meeting 
of  Assembly ;  at  which,  if  they  remain  obdurate,  they 
are  to  be  fitully  dealt  with,  a  committee  being  appointed 
to  make  provision  for  the  interim  performance  of  their 
clerical  functions.  After  what  had  occurred,  it  was  not  to 
be  anticipated  that  the  recusants  would  submit  to  be  thus 
interfered  with  by  the  Assembly.  They  applied  imme. 
diately  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  protection,  and  ul>- 
taiued  an  interdict  prohibiting  any  of  the  individnals 
appointed  by  tbe  Assembly  from  entering  tbe  churchea, 
churchyards,  or  achoolbouses,  or  ringing  the  church  bell». 
A  clever  caricaturist,  who  has  lately  been  giving  censi. 
derable  enteruiument  to  the  public  by  the  postures  in 
which  he  has  placed  some  of  our  high  churchuien,  might 
afford  amusement  by  sketching  some  of  these  hot.headed 
gentlemen  attempting  to  ring  church  bells  iu  Strathbogie, 
ia  defiance  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 

Tbe  correspoudeuce  of  Lord  Aberdeen  with  Dr  Chat, 
mere  and  others  connected  with  tbe  support  of  the  veto, 
has  been  published.  We  riae  from  the  peruial  of  the 
series,  with  the  conviction  that  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  di. 
plomatist  is,  in  candour  and  fitirness,  far  above  that  of  the 
factious  Jesuits  he  came  iu  contact  with.  Iiord  Aberdeen 
had  probably,  very  naturally,  the  interests  of  his  party 
iu  view,  when  he  proposed  to  interfere  in  the  question: 
bat  to  the  form  in  which  he  first  adopted  the  cause  he 
iiaa  adhered  throughout.  We  ttated  in  our  laat,  that 
hia  measure  waa  a  bribe  to  the  Church — that  it  dispensed 
with  the  ctaima  of  •*  tbe  Chriatian  people,"  and  put  the 
veto  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Courts.  The 
objection  to  ihe  meaiure,  on  the^part  of  the  Church,  and 
the  ivaaea  why  the  Aaaembty,,by  a  large  majority,  disap. 
rrcred  ef  ii,  k  diTal|«A  >■  the  cerrtipondtace.    The 
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meMur*  wm  s  poiitiTS  enactment,  giving  the  Church 
authority  to  reaume  or  hold  certain  power  :  the  Church 
would  not  aubmit  to  be  legislated  to,  and  would  uke  no- 
thing fWtm  Parliament  but  a  declaratory  act  raaounctnp 
•11  authority  in  the  matter,  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
powers.  Having  got  Lord  Aberdeen  to  go  the  length  he 
did,  they  thought  they  might  drag  him  tbui  fiir ;  but  his 
Lordship  adhei  ed  pretty  firmly  to  his  original  propoiai, 
laying,  "  I  am  not  much  diaposed,  by  legislative  enact> 
ment,  totally  to  deprive  the  civil  courts  of  the  power 
which  they  now  posseaa,  under  the  lau-,  of  doing  right 
and  justice  to  the  Queen's  subjects,  in  case  of  necessity." 
One  of  the  most  curious  features  in  t)ie  correspondence,  is 
the  solemn  sincerity  with  which  Dr  Chalmers  abjures  all 
political  objects,  by  what  he  calls  an  <■  indignant  dis- 
avowal," while  he  charges  the  Whigs  with  an  unprin- 
cipled  attempt  to  gain  populaiity  through  the  support  of 
the  veto,  and  beseeches  the  Conservatives  to  "  contrive" 
to  outdo  them  in  want  of  principle.  "  I  am  quite  aware," 
he  says,  "  of  the  worthless  policy  of  the  Whigs,  which  is 
to  outdo,  in  popularity,  the  measure  of  the  Conservatives, 
whatever  that  may  be.  Now  I  should  rejoice  if  the 
Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  would  contrive,  and  ao 
wrest  the  measure  from  their  grasp,  thereby  gaining  for 
their  cause,  in  all  time  coming,  the  affections  of  the 
Church  and  people  of  Scotland  I"  The  mark  of  admira- 
tion is  not  ours.  The  doctor  was,  no  doubt,  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  at  what  he  had  prevailed  on  himself 
to  say.  Meanwhile,  the  measure  is  making  its  way  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  is  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  will  probably  succeed  in  defeating  it  in  the 
Commons ;  for,  whatever  be  their  laxity  in  removing  old 
abuses.  Ministers  are  not  men  likely  to  sanction  the  direct 
iknposition  of  new  ones.  The  power  which  such  a 
measirfe  would  give  to  the  Church,  though  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  clergy,  is  far  too  great  to  be  submitted  to 
by  the  laity. 

TRADE  AND  COMMF.RCE. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  West  India  planter, 
•  prohibitory  duty  of  (i3«.  a  cwt,,  or  6Jd.  a  pound,  is 
levied  on  foreign  tngar ;  and  the  consequence  is,  thst  its 
price  in  bond  it  generally  one  half  more  than  that  of  the 
sugar  of  the  British  possessions.  As  the  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  hundred  weighis  yearly*  a  very  severe  tax,  amounting 
probably  to  upwards  of  two  millions  a-year,  is  levied  on 
the  peopis  of  this  country,  chiefly  for  behoof  of  the  West 
India  interest,  for  the  quantity  of  East  India  sugar  con- 
mrned  is  comparatively  trifling.  What  equivalent  is 
derived  by  the  public  generally  for  this  heavy  imposition, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out ;  and  we  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  see  that  matters  are  getting  into  such  a  train  that 
the  sugar  monopoly  must  be  soon  greatly  relaxed,  if  not 
altogether  abolished.  The  importation  of  sugar,  from  the 
British  poucssions  in  the  West  Indies,  has  decreased 
800,000  cwta.,  as  compared  with  the  average  iinpurt  of 
the  ten  years,  1830  to  1839,  and  one  million  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding  years,  from  1820  to  1820 ;  and 
It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  deficiency  this  year  will  be 
much  greater.  The  price  has,  within  a  few  ye^ra.  risen 
troai  23s.  2d,  to  37s.  8d.  per  ctvt. ;  to  tvhich  there  is  to 
be  added  24f.  a  cwt,,  or  nearly  3d.  a  pound  of  duty. 
The  quantity  of  British  plantation  augar,  including  sugar 
from  the  Mauritius  and  Bengal,  now  on  hand,  does  not 
exceed  a  month's  consumption :  while  there  are,  in  the 
pori  of  London  alone,  240,000  cwts.  of  foreign  sugar  in 
bond  ;  but  which,  of  course,  cannot  he  brought  out  for 
borne  consumption,  on  account  of  the  prohibitory  duty. 

One  of  the  absurdities  of  the  present  system  of  sugar 
duties  is,  that,  while  foreign  sugar  is  not  allowed  to  be 
consumed  at  home,  it  may  b«  refined  for  export,  even  for 
our  own  colonies ;  so  that,  while  an  Englishman,  In  Eng- 
land, must  pay  lOd.  or  1  Id.  a  pound  for  refined  sugar,  an 


Englishman,  in  our  own  colonies,  can  procure  nidi  logar 
for  one  half  the  price,  after  it  has  undergone  the  process 
of  refining  in  England  and  made  two  voyages  acroas  the 
Atlantic. 

While  the  consumption  of  coffee,  within  the  last  half 
century,  has  increased  upwards  of  twentyfold,  that  of 
angar  has  only  doubled,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  were  the  duty  lowered,  and  foreign  sugar  admitted 
at  the  same  rate  as  British,  not  only  would  the  consump- 
tion greatly  increase,  but  a  larger  revenue  would  be 
derived  than  at  present.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  state  of 
things  which  enables  all  foreign  states  to  obtain  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  half  the  price  it  coats  in  Britain, 
should  be  to  long  and  so  quietly  submitted  to.  It  can 
be  attributed  only  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people 
on  the  subject;  but  even  were  that  ignorance  removed, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  Parliament, 
Bt  at  present  constituted,  no  effectual  effort  could  be  made 
to  remove  the  monopoly.  The  different  "  interests"  in 
Pailiament  understand  each  other  too  well  to  allow  the 
restrictive  system  to  be  meddled  with :  and  it  is  only  by 
an  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  by  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, that  anything  like  justice  can  be  expected  to  be 
obtained  for  the  masses. 

Although  money  has  become  more  plenlifnl,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  has  fallen,  trade  shews  no  symptoms  of 
revival,  as  the  following  qnotations  shew  : — 

Manchester.— Xl\  tends  downwards,  as  concerns  price, 
in  every  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  beat 
cloth  which  the  market  can  produce,  is  to  be  had  by  ca- 
lico priniera  at  Os.  for  28  yard>,  "The  general  aspect  of 
things  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  The  export  of  the  nw 
material  this  year,  as  compared  with  last  year  at  the  same 
period,  is  62,678  bags  to  14,862.  This  she  ws  how  rapidly 
foreigners  are  competing  with  us  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  our  trade,  and  which  employs  atleaat 

a  million  and  a  half  of  people.    Barmley The  linen 

trade  is  rather,  if  any  thing,  duller.  Bradford.— Tht 
tendency  of  prices  is  rather  downward.  Leedt. — Tliera 
has  been  little  business  done,  and  there  is  decidedly  do 
improvement     HuddertfifU. — Profits  are  very  small; 

prices  keeping  down.     Heckmondwieke The  manuAe- 

tnrera  are  tolerably  well  employed,  but  prices  are  low 
and  unprofitable.  Rochdale. — Flannel  baa  been  in  good 
demand,  but  at  trifling  profits. 

AGB  [CULTURE. 
There  appears  every  prospect  ofan  abundant  harvest  of 
all  sorts  of  grain.    There  has  aeldom  been  a  more  propi- 
tious spring  for  agricultural  operations,  and  though,  its 
aome  districts,  complaints  are  made  of  the  wheat  being 
thin  on  the  ground,  and  of  blanks  in  the  potato  crop, 
the  accounts  generally  are  highly  favourable.    We  have 
had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  (or  xit  com   crape 
till  harvest,  and  the  only  risk  these  crops  now  ran  is  of  too 
much  wet.    The  effect  has  been  to  check  the  importatioa 
of  foreign  grain,  and  the  duty  payable  on  in  entry  for 
home  consumption  is  likely  to  increase.     Wool  is  likely 
to  be  a  full  average,  and  the  ewes  are  more  prolific  than 
they  have  been  for  the  last  four  years.     In  some  parta  of 
England  thire  is  a  favourable  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of 
fruit ;  but,  in  Scotland,  the  applea  and  pean  ai«  likely  to 
he  exceedingly  scarce ;  a  aevere  north  weat  wind,  accom. 
panied  with  frost,  having  greatly  injured  the  trees  when 
in  blossom.    When  on  this  subject,  we  may  take  the  op- 
portunity of  recommending  to  our  readers  "  TheGariUit- 
er's  Ganctte,''  a  weekly  paper  published  In  London,  de- 
dicated to  gardening  and  agriculture.     The  articles  on 
these  subjects  are  not  merely  compilations,  but  are,  in 
general,  original  essaya  either  written  by  the  editor,  or 
contributed  by  his  numerous  correspondents  in  all  parta 
of  the  country.     Mnch  useful  information  will  be  found 
in  this  newspaper,  on  the  subject  of  horticulture  espectnUy^ 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with. 


From  the  STiux-Puti  of  Pana  Bbovn,  Printer,  10,  St  Jmbm'  S^nai*. 
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THE  ROD  AND  THE  GUN.    BY  JAMES  WILSON,  F.R.S.E  * 


THBgremt  Christopher  North  msy  be  pardoned 
if  he  wince  for  a  second  or  two  under  some  pssa> 
ing  twinge  of  a  feeling  for  the  author  of  "  The 
Rod  and  the  Gun"  akin  to  the  jealousf  with 
wrhich  a  famed  beauty^  somewhat  pat*^,  or  a  very 
popular  actor,  upon  the  wane,  regards  a  new,  if 
inferior,  competitor,  in  that  scene  in  which  tro- 
phies were  gathered  and  conquests  made. 

<^  The  Rod  and  the  Gun" — a  most  felicitous 
title  in  this  present  month  of  August— is,  out 
and  out,  a  work  of  the  North  school ;  a  brilliant, 
and,  we  should  imagine,  likely  to  be  a  successful 
one.  To  its  pages,  the  right  pleasant  Tom 
Oakleigh,  to  whom,  on  his  first  appearance,  we 
introduced  our  readers,  contributes  not  a  little 
information,  new  and  old,  and  in  his  must  fas- 
cinating manner;  leaving  it  doubtful,  all  the 
while,  from  the  strong  family  resemblance, 
whether  Tom  be  not  a  younger  brother  of  Kit, 
masqaerading  under  the  fine  old  English  name 
Oakleigh.  Hdwerer  the  real  authorship,  and 
the  claims  of  the  respective  contributors  to  this 
■ylvan  code,  may  be  adjusted  by  impartial  pos- 
terity, is  of  little  consequence  to  the  living  world 
of  sportsmen,  anglers,  and  lounging  readers,  who 
will  be  perfectly  contented  to  have  got  hold  of 
an  instructive,  and,  above  all,  an  entertaining 
work,  teeming  with  fine  imagery  and  poetic^ 
association,  and  filled  with  well-executed  pic- 
ture* of  beautiful  scenery,  throughout  the  wide 
regions  of  mountain  and  lake,  forest  and  river ; 
wlieraver  the  angler's  line  is  thrown  or  the 
sportsman's  gun  loaded. 

Mr  James  Wilson,  taking  precedence  of  Tom 
Oakleigh,  leads  off  with  a  panegyric  upon  the 
■agler's  craft  and  its  most  celebrated  professors. 
0e  starts  a  novel  heresy  on  that  mystery  of  the 
art  involved  in  fancy  fly-dressing — Scottiee,  the 
tttsMng  of  artifidal  flies ;  very  pUdnly  intimating 
that  fly.fishing,  as  generally  practised,  Isapiece 

*  Adam  and  CbailM  Black,  Edinbnrgh  ;  pp.  449, 
irttit  a  variety  of  pbtn  and  W9o4.«uU  «f  gavc^  flsbcs, 

HO,  uzx.— Tob  rn. 


of  sheer  humbug ;  and  that  tronts,  graylings,  and 
other  fishes,  are  by  no  means  such  ^'u<lgeuns  a^  -^ 
the  fisher  generally  takes  them  for.  What  th(^  - 
hung^  fishes  want  is,  neither  gaudy  feathers, 
floB  silk,  nor  spangles;  but  some  living  thing, 
however  plain  in  hue,  which  promises,  at  least, 
a  mack,  where  they  cannot  obtain  a  full  and  ' 
substantial  meal ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  ar^ 
always  betrayed  by  their  voracious  propensities, 
and  never  by  their  eye  for  the  gaudy  or  eves 
the  beautiful  handiworks  of  their  captors.  This 
may  be  quite  just,  and,  indeed,  Mr  Wilson's 
reasoning  on  the  point  is  altogether  conclusive ;' 
yet  strip  an  amateur  fisher  of  his  abominable 
imitations  of  beautiful  insects,  his  stock  of  arti- 
ficial flies,  to  attire  which,  gives  him  apparentlj; 
as  much  pleasure  as  a  little  girl  receives  from 
dressing  and  undressing  her  doll,  and  you  inevit- 
ably lessen  the  enjoyment  he  finds  in  his  favour- 
ite recreation.  But  every  angler  of  any  pretension 
is  an  original  inventor  in  this  fanciful  depart- 
ment of  the  art;  and  so,  even  while  slighting  it,  is 
Mr  Wilson.  His  Professor,  so  named  in  hon- 
our of  the  inventor.  Professor  Wilson — not  him 
of  Glasgow,  nor  yet  him  of  Oxford,  but  Th^ 
Professor,  him  of  the  Modem  Atkent,  and  the 
definite  article — ^is  a  wonderful  effort  of  inge> 
nuity,  and  so  also  are  his  Sam  Slick  and  his  Lon^ 
Tom;  which  three  flies,  probably  for  trout  fish- 
ing, constitute  the  whole  of  Mr  James  Wilson's 
really  useful  artificial  stock  in  trade,  though  he 
gives  ample  directions  for  manufacturing  myriads 
of  gaudy  or  sober-suited  mock  insects.  We  mus([ 
copy  out  the  form  and  manner  of  The  Professor, 
who  generally  sweeps  mere  and  river  in  com- 
pany, we  find,  with  Sam  Slick  and  Long  Tom. 

The  Proftuor  has  hit  wingi  nnully  composed  of  a 
mallard  winf,  barred  by  nature  ia  the  nmal  way,  an^ 
varied  in  the  groundcolour  by  being  djed  by  art,  lighten 
or  darker,  at  may  be  deemed  adrlnble.  Hi>  body  is 
formed  of  Paiiley  yellow  floe  silk,  iu  texture  rathe« 
tight,  and  slim  iU  form.  It  is  not  always  advisaUe  to 
try  to  hackle  Urn,  although  he  may  sometimes  be  so 
slightly,  either  with  red  or  black  about  the  shoulders  i 
but  Us  PTtTtUiof  cbmcHT  is  that  of  cltameat,  quick* 
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Ben,  lirelineii,  and  originaHty  of  eompositioD,  with  a 
good  deal  of  nrcastic  tharpneta  abont  the  barb,  eapeclallf 
to  bnnglers-  who  don't  nodentand  the  nature  of  the 
Kirbj  bend. 

Wo  to  thelucklen  trout,  whether  bull,  talmon, 
lake,  or  burn,  w)io  gets  The  Professor  fairly  fixed 


in  his  gullet ;  for  it  is  all  over  with  him  for  this 
world.  Suppose  he  is  this  gallant  young  fellow,  a 
native,  probably,  of  Loch  Craggie,  or  some  other 
of  the  Sutherland  lochs,  who  figures  at  full  length 
in  "  The  Rod  and  the  Gun :" 


The  trout,  of  every  locality,  is  among  the 
handsomest  of  fishes :  and,  for  many  axetdlut 
reasons,  the  angler's  prime  favourite.  The  only 
question  it,  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  mode 
of  killing  what  we  admirei 

Mr  Wilson,  like  every  other  man,  has  fre- 
quently  met  with  fishers  who  never,  by  any 
accident,  killed  a  trout  below  a  pound  weight, 
St  the  very  least;  though  their  average  take 
was  three-pounders,  and  immense  hauls  of  them. 
A  good  few  doaena,  mors  or  less,  taken  before 
breakfast,  in  the  easy  toothpick  way,  is  but  a  oom'- 
mon  oocurrenoe  among  sudi  anglers.  Indeed,  we 
never  knew  one  of  them  in  doubt,  on  any  point 
whatever  J  Mve«ne  remarkably  candid  brbthar  of 
the  angle,  ^ho  confessed  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  soma  of  his  miraculous  take 
were  three  year  olds  or  iH-tliriven  four  year  olds. 
Among  the  greatest  feats  in  fishing  of  which  we 
have  lately  heard,  was  nine  doien  trouts  and 
three  salmea,  Idlled,  in  the  Tweed,  upon  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly's  last  Fast-Day,  while  the  angler 
lay  all  the  while  snug  in  bed,  until  evening, 
when  he  fished  a  riacared  haddock  and  some  odd 
number  of  tumbler*  of  whisky-toddy,  not  lew 
than  three,  nor  more  than  eleven,  with  a  friend 
of  ours.  Mr  Wilson  is  somewhat  over-severe 
upon  such  harmless  draughts  of  trouts,  and 
exercises  of  imagination ;  as  if  fe  man  inspired 
by  the  Rod  or  the  Gun  in  his  hand,  and  bent  upon 
a  little  relaxation  from  dry,  professional  duty, 
were  a*  strictly  upon  soul  and  conseieno*  as  if 
drawing  a  brief,  or  writing  a  presoription,  or  aa 
Invoice ;  when,  of  course,  all  is  done  aocording 
to  the  letter.  Lying,  if  the  ugly  word  must  be 
used,  we  hold  to  be  among  the  best,  as  it  ia  the 
most  ancient,  of  the  privilege*  of  the  amateur 
angler,  and  one  whloh  we  should  be  sorry  to  tea 
Invaded. 

Anglers,  if  apt  innocaatly  to  engftrat*,  tma. 
the  days  of  UtA  Anthony,  or  a  much  older  date, 
are  untvarially  either  romantio  and  sentimental, 
Or  poetical  and  pious.  If  a  little  oraelty—the 
merest  noupgon — give*  seat  and  piquancy  to 
their  pastime,  they  seem,  in  general,  quite  as  un- 
conscious of  it  aa  the  cook  who  took  lightly  the 
skinning  of  the  live  eels,  because  they  were  u*ed 
to  M.  We  have  not  A  doubtthatthe  author  of  "The 
Rod  and  the  Oua"  la  perfectly  tligible  a*  a  ntm- 


ber  of  the  Edinburgh  Sodety  for  the  Suppresuon 
of  Cmalty  to  Animals ;  yet  a  flavour  of  that 
pleasure  which  must  of  necessity  "  arise  from  an- 
other's pain"  is  perceptible  in  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  descriptive  jiassage*  of  his  volume. 
But  the  reader  shall  judge.  The  extracts  we 
seleet  are,  at  all  ereats,  fine  spedinaaa  of  the 
author's  manner,  and  of  the  ideal  of  the  angler'* 
art. 

Wc  hav«  nany  a  time  and  eft  in  tuly  lih,  (even  In 
matorer  manhood,)  whetbtr  In  smooth  szpanded  lake, 
or  the  atill  •tretche*  of  eoine  foodly  river,  when  a  nidden 
lull  of  wind  has  ihUen  upon  the  waten,  and  every  grey 
gigantic  stone,  or  craggy  rock,  or  old  fantaetic  tree  with 
(ilvery  item,  Wat  eeen  refltettd  in  the  liquid  mirrar ; 
whan  radiant  dondi  of  anew  repoeed  thair  castellated 
glory  'mid  the  oeruleaa  depth  of  the  inverted  Ay  (yet 
gaaing  with  grateful  heart  on  that  far  beaming  aplea. 
dcnr,  which  We  almoit  feared  (u  breali  by  word  or  mo- 
tioa,  and  of  which  oorielf,  a  linftd  eteatiuv,  wai  mo- 
mentarily made  a  mMt  partaker,)  we  hare  Oen  pioeetl- 
ed  with  oar  werk,  as  fcllewt.  Instead  af  dragging  tha 
eaet  of  Siee  rapidly  and  sentinaotttly  alaog  the  larfaea^ 
ai  \m  our  wont  when  breeay  windi  are  blowing,  and  poal 
or  laks 

With  tileasnie  SOs, 
And  daases  with  tha  daffodils, 

we  throw  as  long  a  line  ai  w*  ate  aVl«--di*  reader  may 
well  suppose  it  longb-aad  allsw  It  te  lis  Ibr  wvanl 
•econdi,  ai  if  in  grim  repoae.  We  than  point  oar  tap 
toward!  the  water,  lowering  it  to  within  a  figot  or  tw* 
of  the  surface,  and  next  with  ilow  but  rare  altenala 
jerki,  Mmewhst  after  the  mode  of  Mlmoh  flahing,  eiUI 
keeping  the  point  down,  we  bring  the  lure  towarda  na. 
Thb  entire  tackle  being  tmder  water,  no  diaturbanes  takes 
'  place  except  the  gentle  promitt  of  the  linC)  jnet  where  It 
emerges  near  the  rod ;  the  lliei  themaeirea  being  <hr  away, 
and  at  tome  depth  beneath  the  nirfaee.  Any  slight 
alarm  caused  by  their  fint  deecent  upon  the  hreweleis 
water  hat  now  mbeided,  and  at  thry'— three  IhvsaHte 
fliee  which  we  an  now  to  name  -.  do  hold  the  evSD  lanar 
of  their  way  towsrdi  the  unrippled  shore, — "  Sam  Hick** 
leading,  "  The  Profeesor"  mid-way,  and  "  Long  Tom"  at 
the  lag  end,  all  as  it  were  hastening  homeward  with  npU 
strides, — no  marvel  that  the  attention  of  tome  magallU 
cent  three  pounder,  lying  ia  Walt  below,  It  taddaaly  as. 
cited  ■— he  ritti  upwards,  at  flist  Isdatdy  like  a  kiag  ia 
court,  than  the  broad  peotoralt  are  expanded,  as  qaisltly 
eloted,  the  deep  rudder  It  waved  flrom  side  to  tide  witk 
powerful  sway,  a  npld  dart  ensnet^  a  tingle  pectoiat  li 
again  protndad  fcr  a  momsat,  a  illgkt  and  ltistsit<l»» 
neont  tar*  UkH  plasi,  the  jagged  jawt  at*  elossd,  h*  ia* 
teiaed  The  Proteeor,  and  goat  dawn  head  fisitssi  wWh 
a  most  indignant  flourith  of  the  tall  I  Now  hs  tnay  •*• 
tainly  do  what  he  likes  with  hit  own  i  but,  gentle  itsAav 
the  <a«M>  is  either  yovit  or  mine,  for  the  take  a^tOw* 
Mtion  MvawuptoM  it  yoorti    Vp  tkm  with  9m^ a4 
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fnor  rod,  irUeh,  owinf  to'  the  ditam-Uke  ealm  alrndf 
w  «cU  dtteribed,  and  for  reaaons  juit  aailgned,  ia  point- 
iof  dowuwardi,  and  almoat  in  a  continnoua  dlrectldn 
witk  tha  line — a  moat  danKeroua  poatnre,  seeing  tliat  the 
ta{  orvar  then  rests  entirely  on  the  latter, — ao  np  With 
joor  rod — which  action  also  serraa  to  tttlke  the  fiati— 
and  lei  the  reel  ring  out  as  it  maj',  Xhnm  he  contltttMjt 
to  fa,  Sam  Slick  beat  by  a  conple  ef  ienfthat  fhe  f nu 
fnsor  enpiUed,  and  invisible  even  te  kelpieV  eye)  and 
Iiong  Tom  alto  diring  downwards,  Mo^eni  mtmt,  At  a 
fearfnl  rate,  but  wondering  greatly  what  to  make  of  such 
1  ndden  change  from  softly  shaded  ligbt  to  dltagy  dark- 
ness. Our  spatted  friend  now  pauaaa  for  •  mooMtit,  the 
llae  slackens^  and  yonr  heart,  though  a  bold  one,  beata 
«iUi  fear,  for  yon  think  him  gone  for  erer ;  but  no,  thr 
tifhtened  line  and  trilling  reel  reaasnres  your  doubting 
|i«|)|N*%lray  ha  |«ea  aoi<>>  launehihg  lake-ward,  as 
fit  fiMlf  lhtfn|ht  of  arasaing  orer.  Now  thta  freak 
"'lycn  if  yon  are  wishing  only  to  wade,-  hare'  no 
'«Ui't  awio  (  an  (but  not  ongently)  try  to  check 
w  wked  him  round,  And  aa  one  good  turn  de- 
Mms  another,  he  tbay  hare  his  own  Way  on  the  gridiron 
taviids  night  NMMly  d«>iH^  youdga'ter.  Now  he  goes 
SBmrds  right  or  left,  (lerhapa  cornea  pretty  quickly  to. 
IMlNfaa,  aa  If  t<>  inquire  by  whom  has  been  diaturlied 
1  ttMRMf  iriign  (reel  up,  and  keep  no  slack  upon  yonr 
'  uae^-giire  way  aipiin,  for  behold  another  burst  of  Tir. 
taoas  ihdignatlon,  followed  by  a  sudden  aprlDf  of  at 

kast  a  yard  into  the  air.     Never  mind, yon  hare  prored 

i  tenacious  hold, — he  begins  to  peek,  and  will  soon  be 
SMiUiled  to  your  content.  He  now  takes  a  quiet  and  rather 
4iia|Neable  kind  of  tugging  range  along  the  shore,  per- 
ksps  with  no  bad  intention,  nor  any  definite  object  in 
I  rinr,  tat  really  ioaking  at  times  aa  If  he  were  in  sober 
■aieh  of  some  quiet  landing  place.  Do  you  the  same. 
Mold  how  sweet  a  harbour  doM  at  handr— small 
prelly  stance,  and  sand,  and  broken  shells,  •  fairy 
aaanted  haren,  the  shelTing  neither  sudden  nor  much 
rnhoged,  tha  bank— "small  by  degrees  and  beantifnliy 
hai,*  What  woaU  ye  aaore  ?  «o  lead  him  gently  inwards. 
Bf  Jifiter  t  be  aakea  anotbar  run  and  triea  to  tfi^,  but 
An  X,  Alaa  I  poor  Yorick  t  HIa  moTenenta  now  are 
heary,  u  ifbk  fina  w«re  lead,  hia  mouth  is  opened  wide 
(m  law  tha  tare*  f^fofaaaor,  with  deep  sank  barb,  doth 
asag  ay«a  Mt  loBgttr),  laaguid  itid  sera  diatresaed  ha 
■areis  la  and  fra,  aa  If  aome  Ihiokening  haae  suffused  hia 
I'll'l, — ha  shews  his  broadening  aide,  blaioned  with  pearia 
*ad  |«U.  Mow  beautiful  he  looks,  as,  nearing  the  peb' 
My  ihote,  hia  dorsal  flu  dimples  the  shallower  depths, — 
M  inaltiit  swlma  io  softly  aa  a  Hih.  Give  hiaa  tha 
*ftiaa  DOW,  once  mora,  of  land  or  water.  Shorten  yotir 
Baa  to  the  ntmost,  but  take  care  of  the  top  knot,  for  It 
<«is  ae  good  within  the  ring ;  now  he  enters  the  hoped 
■*  hatan,— lead  awaj^,  my  hearty, — be  tbmi  on  one  tide 
(eh  I  leooly  gut  be  strong),  hia  head  ia  Out  of  water,  bis 
|U1>  heava,  fliere  is  a  nupiciona  looking  morement  of  the 
(•"Mai  Ina,  but  your  hand  haa  grasped  his  body  just 
ttei*  the  taU,  atid,  in  another  moment,  yon  are  sitting 
topther  on  the  greensward,  aa  if  you  had  known  each 
Xktr  all  your  Uvea.     Sie  trantil  gloria  tnUta, 

Again,  w«  ar«  told  th»t 
Am  fish  bceome  very  anlky,  and  wUl  lie,  after  being 
keokcd,  for  a  long  time  motlonleae  near  the  bottom.  In 
tl>i>  case  also  the  pebbles  must  be  had  recourse  to,  for 
ik  note  a  ilah  U  kept  in  motion  the  sooner  he  becomes 
tthaasted.  Wh«a  he  begins  to  ihew  his  side,  and  ex* 
UMk  ether  tsne^tfiToeal  aymptema  of  exhaustion,  a  fa' 
>e«taUe  laadinf.plaea  should  be  looked  for ;  and,  when 
Ihe  paper  tine  anirea,  which  can  only  be  learned  by 
jbe  (sametimea  dearW  bought)  lessons  of  experisnoe,  then 
•  hi  to  be  tttttth  by  4e(nes  to  the  bank  or  shore,  and 
•ecBied  dther  by  maana  of  the  gafT.  et  a  itti  itaap  abote 
thatalL  * 

N«v,  la  «u  \mM,  we  wul  no  nsre  Uaad  tl>» 


sulkinass  of  it  trout,  in  these  delicate  cirtmrnstsne  es 
than  the  etilklness  of  the  feathered  "  Chief  o 
CongO)"  crimped,  and  borne  over  the  seas  in 
.  a  slave  ship ;  though  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
rightful  owners  should  know  how  to  deal  with 
contumacy  in  both.  Here,  again,  in  what  follows, 
our  Author  luxuriates  over  delights  best  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  tasted  silently,  and  with 
modesty.  He  is  describing  lalce-fishing  with  a 
redundancy  of  find  imagery,  when  he  proceeds, 
in  less  pure  taste  :^ 
But  above  all — especially  towards  evening,  or  when 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fiUn 

steal  silently  with  ninfBed  oar  within  a  hw  yards  HtVM 
trinkling  nouib  of  every  tiny  rill  which  daneea  from  tha 
side  of.  barren  uoantain,  or  creeps  insidiously  from 
shadowy  wood, — for  there  your  pounders — one  lib.,  two 
lib.,  three  lib., — lie  unseen,  waving  their  pliant  fins,  and 
swallowing  each  innocent  immergent  thibg  which  <*  en. 
tera  the  btMom  of  the  qniet  lake,"— and  there  you  may 
raise  and  hook,  and  play  them  pleasantly,  and  deftly  dip 
your  landing-net  Ixoieath  them,  and  then  uplift  them 
handsomely  into  your  coracle,  their  strong  curved  sinewy 
tails  essaying  all  in  vain  an  upward  spring  from  that 
same  cunning  aoft  reticulation,  which  yielding  to  tha 
pressure  from  within,  admits  no  more  of  any  briaht  ra>. 
bounding,  and  knows  not  in  all  ita  points  a  ptint  ^appuL 
Now  give  him  a  sharp,  hut  not  a  crashing  tap  upon  the 
head  with  any  littla  bit  of  stick  about  yon,  to, "still  hia 
pantiogs  of  dismay,"  and  prevent  the  probability  of  hia 
jumping  over  the  gunnel  of  the  boat,  and  telling  every 
fish  he  meets  with  "  In  coral  cave,  dr  clear  translucent 
fountain,"  that  you  are  an  "  alraminable  inhuman"  Aiu 
plus  Bed  rum  Angeliu, — as  the  man  In  the  south  country 
said  of  iMilton  when  he  saw  him  sleeping. 

N.B. — Remember  that  when  angling  from  a  boat,  and 
after  hooking,  reeling  in,  and  being  about  to  lift  upwarda 
a  goodly  trout  which  has  firmly  fixed  bimaelf  on  your 
drag-fly,  the  very  worst  thing  yourself  (or  onistant  and 
unsuccessor)  can  possibly  do,  is  to  make  a  lounge  with 
the  landing-net,  miss  the  by-no.meana.exhausted  receiver, 
but  master  the  drop-fly  by  securely  hooking  it  among  tho 
mesheiL  The  fish  is  sura  to  fill  with  virtuous  indigna> 
tion  at  the  unlooked-for  aggression  of  "two  to  one."  Ha 
will  probably  plunge  directly  downwards,  or  make  a  sud> 
den  run  beneath  the  boat,  and  yon  have  then  the  un> 
pleasant,  and  by  no  means  productive  option,  of  either 
allowing  him  to  break  yonr  line,  or  of  trying  whether 
yonr  net,  with  its  iron-enciraled  rim,  is  fond  of  floating, 
— for  be  sure  yonr  trout  can  never  make  the  lower  cir* 
cnit  with  your  drag  in  his  mouth,  while  yourself,  an  In* 
habitant  of  upper  air,  are  holding  on  by  the  drop,  end 
absnrdly  shouting — *'  On,  Stanley,  on,"  at  the  very  mo> 
ment  that  you  are  acting  the  part  of  an  obstructive,  by 
preventing  the  Member  for  Finabury  Aom  visiting  bis 
Constitnents. 

The  salmon  is  commonly  called  the  king  of 
fishes }  a  title  of  which  the  legitimacy  will  not 
be  disputed  in  Europe  at  any  rate.  Turn  over 
the  page,  and  there  he  lies,  as  seen  iii  Mr 
Wilsons  book,  a  good  specimen— 4ieither  an 
overgrown  magnificent  monster,  nor  yet  a  lim' 
ber  k»U  or  kippetv— no  seyettty-^tinderj  which 
the  salmon  is  sometimes  found,  bor  yet  s  boun- 
oor  Of  fifty  pounds — but  a  respectable  fish,  of 
an  average  ten  pound  qualifleation  weight, 
though  he  may  weigh  twice  «r  three  time* 
t«o« 
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To  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon  little  re- 
mains to  be  added  by  any  writer  ;  but  here  we 
find  ample  directions  for  talcing  him  with  the 
rod  :  and  we  see  one  has  actually  been  so  killed 
in  Scotland,  weighing  fifty.four  and  a  half  pounds. 
What  a  weaver's  beam  of  a  rod  it  must  have 
been.     The  proper  implement 

Ought  not  to  be  len  than  15  ftet  in  length.  Fish, — by 
which,  of  coum,  we  mean  salmon,  which  is  the  an^ler^a 
fiih,  par  excettenee, — may  be  liillcd  easily  enough  with 
a  tight  rod,  bat  a  heavier  one  gives  increased  facility  and 
power.  The  reel  onght  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
80  or  90  yards,  lo  aa  to  admit  of  abundance  of  line  being 
given  out  when  required;  for  many  fish,  when  itruck, 
mn  one  to  a  great  distance,  and  with  inch  immense  ra- 
pidity  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  angler's  moving 
in  the  proper  direction  with  sufficient  qnickncai.  A  sal- 
mon, for  the  most  part,  darts  violently  up  the  stream ; 
and,  at  the  desired  command  is  more  easily  kept  with  a 
short  than  a  long  line,  it  is  advisable  to  prevent  his  get- 
ting  too  far  ahead,  by  keeping  the  rod  well  up,  45°  and 
more,  and  by  running  towards  him  along  the  margin. 
On  gaining  the  head  of  the  current,  he  frequently  throws 
himself  several  times  out  of  the  water,  on  which  occa- 
sions the  angler  must  yield  him  freely  a  little  of  the  line  ; 
but,  during  his  general  and  less  violent  manceavring,  he 
will,  of  course,  be  the  sooner  exhausted  the  more  firmly 
he  is  held.  When  he  appears  to  be  making  for  some  safe 
haunt  or  secret  sheltering  place,  the  great  object  is  to 
turn  him  towards  safer  ground,  either  by  relying  on  the 
soundness  of  the  tackle,  or,  if  he  proves  very  powerful  as 
well  as  very  obstinate,  then  a  pebble  or  two  may  be 
thrown  so  as  to  fall  a  little  in  advance  of  his  position, 
and  he  will  probably  turn  himself  round ' 

When  the  river  water  is  either  too  much  discoloured 
A>r  the  use  of  the  artiflcial  fly,  or,  running  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  becomes  in  dry  weather  too  clear  and 
bright,  salmon  may  be  successfully  angled  for  with  the 
worm.  The  worm  is  also  an  approved  bait  in  cold  or 
winter  weather,  when  fish  don't  care  to  rise  towards  the 
surface;  In  these  cases  trolling  tackle  is  sometimes 
used. 

In  trolling  with  minnow,  or  other  small  flsh,  the  foot 
lengths  ought  to  be  about  three  yards  long,  and  furnished 
with  one  or  two  swivels,  to  prevent  the  line  from  twist* 
Ing,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  bait  to  play  freely.  A  lead 
or  shot  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  stream  should 
be  fastened  to  the  line,  about  a  foot  above  the  bait.  The 
top  of  the  rod  should  be  stiffer  than  that  used  for  fly 
fishing ;  and,  when  the  hook  is  baited,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  first  across,  and  then  drawn  up  the  stream.  But 
why  prolong  our  precepts  ? 

That  learned  controveny  about  the  young  of 
the  aalmon — which,  with  many  such,  greatly 
•hakes  the  general  confidence  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  philosophera,  and  throws  the  world  back 
upon  fact  and  experiment — is  very  pleasantly 
and  candidly  noticed  by  Mr  Wilson.  "  What  is  a 
parr  ?"  aak  the  learned  theorists ;  and  plain  sense 
and  experienc«  waver;  by  the  lips  of  Mr  Sbav, 


"Gentlemen,  there  is  no  such  fish."  Oar  readers 
may  already,  from  our  own  pages,  have  learned 
thisfact,  which  took  the  learned  in  salmon  aomndi 
by  surprise ,'  but  they  will  still  reliah  our 
author's  candid  admissions,  especially  as  he  also  is 
a  savan,  and  was  deep  in  the  scrape  himself:^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  Sir  William  Jardine  and  Dr  Knox, 
Mr  Selby  and  Dr  Fleming,  Mr  James  Wilson  (a  brother 
of  Professor  Wilson's)  and  Dr  Richardson^ltot  cneOjr 
puzzling  their  brains  about  this  vexed  queaUon,  ferthe 
(juestion  seemed  quite  happy,  and  so  assuredly  were  they, 
good  easy  men,  but  resting  satisfied  in  the  assurance  that 
they  understood  its  bearings  in  every  possible  point,  and 
could  "  box  the  compass"  on  the  subject,  to  the  clear 
conviction  of  each  rational  being  in  the  three  kingdoms  snd 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Bat,  as  it  Is  now- 
known  to  the  world  in  general, — and  we  hope  admitted 
by  themselves  in  particular — that  these  gentlemen  knew 
nothing  at  all  abont  the  matter,  we  may  be  here  allowed 
to  pass  from  their  opintoru  and  report  the  actual  facU  aa 
proved  by  Mr  Shaw. 

As  in  a  former  nnmber  we  gave  a  detail  of  Mr 
Shaw's  curious,  accurate,  and  most  satisfactory 
experiments,  we  need  not  repeat  them  here ; 
it  is  enough  to  the  public  that  parr  are  the 
young  of  the  salmon,  whatever  sciantifie  natu. 
r<iligts  may  choose  to  make  of  them.  Nor  ia  it 
wonderful  to  find  our  Scotch  tavani  mistaken  on 
a  few  points,  when  we  find  the  great  Cuvisa 
mistaking  a  black  fish  for  a  distinct  spedes,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  Salmo  hamaliu. 

So  difficult  may  it  sometimes  be  for  a  philosopher  in  a 
great  city  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  fact,  elsewiien 
known  familiarly  fhim  boyhood,  by  lonely  herdsmen  on 
ten  thousand  hills.  How  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  wonld 
have  marvelled  that  such  a  thing  could  be !  Yet  James 
Hogg  himself  was  not  seldom  a  marveUons  man  in  his 
narrations. 

We  have  said  that  Christopher  North  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  entertain  a  very  little  jealousy  of 
this  new  rival ;  but  so  may  the  anonymous  edi- 
tors of  the  Comie  Almanac,  and  the  Charivari^ 
so  fond  is  he  and  so  well  skilled  in  the  smaller  art 
of  punning  and  playing  upon  words ;  sometimes 
rather  happily,  though  not  always  with  the  happy- 
ease  evinced  by theold  Scotch  salmon,  which,  when 
asked,  by  the  plaided  poacher  who  had  just  trans. 
fixed  him,  how  he  did,  quaintly  replied,  "  Nane 
the  bettsr  o'  your  tpearin'" 

Two  imagined  species  of  salmon-trout  are,  ae- 
cording  to  Mr  Wilson  and. other  good  author- 
ities, the  same  fish  in  different  stages  of  growtb. 
This  elegant  and  beautifully-coloured  trout  comas 
next  in  general  estimation,  for  the  table,  to  the 
■almon ;  aod,  by  some;  and  g;ood  jadgw  tM^  i* 
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vnn  ett«eniedbeftR«  it.-  At  partieaIarie8Mn8,tbe 
salmon-tront  i»  found  in  annoying  numbers — a 
complaint  In  which  we  regret  that  we  have  no  oc- 
eaaion  to  join.    Mr  Wilson  hae,  with  a  friend, 
Bometimes  Icilled  abore  seventy  in  a  few  hours,  in 
addition  to  salmon  and  grilse,  which  is  surely  good 
fishing.    From  500  to  1 000  of  then»  are  sometimes 
taken  at  one  haul  of  the  sweep  net.    These 
trout  are  often  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  market  in 
January  and  February,  in  a  very  unfit  condition 
for  the  table,  (if  they  be  not  positively  unwhole- 
some,)  intercepted  in  their  passage   down  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Tay  to  the  sea.    It  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  at   all  times  between    the  sea- 
trout  and  the  young  salmon.    Both  prove  trouble- 
some   customers   to  Inexperienced   anglers,  of 
whom,  were  there  writers  among  the  fishes,  we 
make  no  doubt  that  they  could  tell  some  very 
amusing  stories.    A  sea-trout,  says  our  author, 
when  Snt  he  ficels  th<  barb,  ii  to  exceedingly  aitoniih. 
ed,  that  be  fllogi  bimielf  repeatedly  head  foremoet  into 
tha  air,  and  floundera  about  upon  or  near  the  lurface  of 
the  water,  in  a  moat  lively  Temtils  manner  (at  the  de- 
lighted angler  deemi :)  bnt  then  he  loon  luccumba  to  fate, 
and  after  a  (tw  more  impetuoui  boundi,  and  fine  riya- 
ciom  naiDGceisful  iplaibea,  a  well-eiied  fiih  may  very 
■paedily  be  drawn  to  land.    But  yoiu-  river  troat,  even 
jaor  limpla  two-pooadar,  tboogb  much  turprittd,  is  alio 
gnatly  enraged,  and  will  make  repeated  roni  in  erery 
direction  rather  than  nm  aebore ;  he  irill  take  perhaps 
a  single  ipring  or  ao,  ai  if  to  ascertain  exactly  what  baa 
happened ;  he  will  dig  his  way  towards  "  the  bottom  of 
the  nether  world;"  he  will  try  the  diagonal  dimensions 
of  a  deep  and  sombre  pool ;  he  wiU  go  heller  skelter 
down  a  rocky  rapid;  he  will  run  continuously  along  a 
lengthened  smooth  expanse,  and  make  a  mighty  flourlih 
with  Ma  tail  at  the  end  of  it ;  he  will  seek  tobide  him- 
aelf  (and  break  the  Una  crm  of  the  imperial  guard) 
among  the  tangled  roots  of  old  ftntastic  trees,  or  will 
sneak  beneath  gloomy  overhanging  banks,  like  a"demm'd 
demp  disagreeable  body"  ashamed  of  being  seen.    It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  with  this  pertinacy  and  deter. 
Btination  of  character,  the  capture  of  a  large  river-trout 
is  by  no  means  easy  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  in  spite 
of  ait  the  angler's  art,  the  said  trout  is  seen  waddling 
away  with  his  tongue  in  one  cheek  and  the  fly  in  the 
other,  while  the  line,  like  a  "knotless  thread,"  comes 
sneaking  back  towards  its  master. 

Lake  trout  are  sometimes  found  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds ;  but  the  general  size  ranges 
from  three  to  ten  or  twelve.  Very  large  trouts 
are  killed  in  Loch  Awe,  which  noble  lake  hag 
latterly  attracted  fishers  from  England,  and 
where  trout  have  been  occasionally  killed  weigh- 
ing twenty  and  twenty-five  pounds. 


The  ordinary  method  of  fishing  for  this  Icing  of  treats 
is  with  a  powerful  rod,  from  a  boat  towing  at  the  rate 
of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  the  lure,  a  common 
trout  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  length,  baited  upon 
six  or  eight  salmon  hooks,  tied  back  to  back  upon  stout 
gimp,  aasiated  by  two  swivels,  and  the  wheel-line  strong 
whip-cord.  Yet  all  this,  in  the  first  impetuoos  efforts  of 
the  fish  to  regain  its  liberty,  is  freqaenUy  carried  away 
for  ever  into  the  crystal  depths  of  Loch  Awe  1 

Mr  Wilson  throws  new  light  on  this  specie*, 
the  Salmoferox. 

We  find  the  following  characteristic  anecdote 
under  the  section  char  fishing ;  the  scene  was  a 
small  lake  in  Ross-shire  :-^ 

^  We  fished  it  for  half  a  day  with  more  sidll  than  success. 
Our  movements  were  steadily  watched  the  whole  time  by 
a  south-country  shepherd,  who,  rolled  up  in  his  plaid,  his 
dog  Yarrow  dose  beside  him,  and  both  beneath  thi^coxy 
shelter  of  a  whin  dike,  seemed  curious  to  ascertain  how 
long  we  would  continue  our  attempt  at  sport.  When  at 
last,  despairingly,  we  turned  as  homewards, — a  hospit- 
able and  moat  pleasing  home  was  Mrs  Scobie's, — and 
neared  our  pastoral  friends  couched  in  their  "sunny  lair," 
the  "human"  without  moving  either  head  or  heel, 
drawled  out  as  follows  :  *'  Ye'U  no  hae  killed  mony 
tronU  there  ?*'  «  No,  weVe  had  no  sport  at  all."  «Na 
na,  it's  weel  kent  there  was  never  a  trout  in  that  loch 
frae  the  beginniu'  o'  the  creation."  He  thus  possessed 
the  key  to  our  discomfiture ;  but,  firom  some  unknown 
silential  principle,  on  which  we  have  since  deeply  pon- 
dered but  failed  to  ascertain,  he  had  declined,  or  at  least 
delayed,  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  that  dark  abyss. 

Now,  the  motive  to  silence  was  evidently  the 
same  which  made  Mr  Wilson  continue  his  un. 
successful  sport — excitement,  namely,  the  love 
of  pleasure,  the  desire  of  getting  a  rite,  which 
the  shepherd,  no  doubt,  found,  in  witnessing  the 
gentlemen's  persevering  attempts,  well  knowing 
that  they  were  wholly  fruitless.  Theshepherd  would 
doubtless,  g^ly  relate  the  tale  that  same  night 
to  the  south-country  dairy-maid,  and  will  pro- 
bably tell  it  with  glee  to  his  dying  day.  Char, 
by  the  way,  save  potted,  of  which  there  is  some- 
how always  plenty,  seem  to  be  very  scarce  every- 
where. 

Whatever  may  be  our  sympathy  with  trouts  of 
all  kindreds  and  degrees,  we  have  none  whatever 
for  that  voracious,  ill-conditioned  monster,  the 
pike  ;  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  not  indigen- 
ous to  the  British  waters.  There  the  villain 
lies ;  looking  not  so  ugly  as  he  ought,  yet  with 
the  marks  of  the  beast  upon  him.    The  pike  is  aq 


of  the  ideal  value,  which,  ^piong  the 
ipreat  vulgar,  rarity  and  luxury  give  to  commodi- 


ties.    It  originally  sold  higher  than  salmon,  and 
ten  times  higher  than  far  better|fish— cod  and  tnr- 
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bot,  TiMktterliaaiiewtokeBUaplaeejUagreatIf' 
OTWHrkted  fiih,  precisely  frem  the  same  oauies 
wUek  made  the  pike  so  high-priced.  The  best 
thing  about  a  pUce  i$  th?  pleasure  of  Itilliog 
liiin,  He  ii  a  uBiv^rsal  tyrant;  a  cntelj  indiscri- 
miqatlug  devourw  ni  aviinEleer.  The  pike  lives 
to  an  immense  agf,  if  all  stories  may  be  believed  ; 
and  pike  certainly  attain  a  great  size ;  though  we 
Iiave  grave  doubta  about  one  taken  in  a  lake  in 
Swabia,  whichj  by  a  brass  ring  attached  to  itj  was 
MMrtained  to  be  ^7  years  of  age,  and  mea- 
•nred  nineteen  feet  in  l^gth,  and  weighed  S$o 
pounds. 

Frem  the  Rod  we  turn  with  pleasnre  to  the  Ouni 
which,  so  far  as  tport  is  concerned — and  as  exdu- 
Riv4i  of  that  game  at  which  foolish  sutjects  have 
\09  often  indulg«4  their  rulers  in  playing,  from 
kaving  too  keen  a  relish  for  the  royal  pas. 
time  themselves — we  consider  far  the  nobler  or 
the  least  obnoxious  instrument.  In  the  very  nick 
vf  tinie,  put,  toOj  conies  Yarrell's  Account  of 
the  Grouse  Tribes,  and  of  the  other  birds  which 
«Bgage  the  attention  of  sportsmen  from  the  18th 
of  August,  when  grouse-shootipg  commences, 
until  Marchj  when  all  vinged  creatures,  by  the 
laws  of  th9  land,  or  of  hnnour,  are  permitted  te 
«^}oy  a  temporary  respite  during  their  breeding 
season.  In  the  Parts  of  Mr  Yarrell's  work  allot- 
ted to  the  grouse  tribes,  and  to  the  pheasants  and 
partridges,  quails,  bustards,  and  other  victims  of 
•port,  the  woodcuts  are,  as  usual,  exquisite,  .That 
9f  the  captreailye,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  the  lord 
of  the  forest — aa  is  the  eagle  the  prince  of  the 
Tock, "  the  monarch  of  all  he  BurveyB''--is  magni- 
ficent. These  Parts  are,  besides,  embellished  with 
several  hybrids  of  the  grouse  species — all  indivi- 
dual portraits,  and  finely  executed.  No  work  on 
omitnology  owes  so  much  to  the  artist  as  this  of 
Hit  Yarrell.  Its  general  excellence  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  recognised,  as  we  perceive,  from 
the  variety  of  curious  original  information  com^ 
nunicated  to  the  author  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  as  if  British  naturalists  and  sportsmen 
felt  an  interest  in  having  the  work  made  perfect, 

The  noblest  of  the  sportsmen's  feathered  fa> 
Tonrites,  which,  from  the  levelling  of  the  Scot- 
tish pine  forests,  has  been  extinct,  in  the  British 
islands,  for  nearly  a  century,  is  likely  to  become 
once  more  a  denizen  of  its  old  haunts  in  the  cen- 
tral Highlands.  The  Earl  of  Fife  received  a 
pair  or  two  of  the  capercailye  from  Norway, 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  since,'  with  the  otgect  of 
(rtocking  the  noble  forest  of  Braemar.  They 
were  believed  to  have  bred  there ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  increased,  and  have,  too  proba* 
bly,  fallen  under  truiHHi  'or  nothinf  more  ll 
known  oi  them.  But  in  the  nnd  of  ItSI,  and 
the  beginning  of  1838,  the  Marquis  of  firaadal- 
bane  received  from  SwedeQ-^-the  mnnifleent  gift 
of  Mr  Powell  Buston-^fiwty-fow  birds,  of  which 
two-thirds  were  females.  This  interesting  eo. 
lony  has  hitherto  thriven  admirably,  both  in  the 
open  forest  and  the  aviary.  At  the  Marquis' 
•eat  of  Taymonth,  the  egge  bafve  been  succeas- 
fttUf  bat«h«4  under  the  grey  heot  the  female  «f 


the  blaok  grouse.    The  Doeheae  of  Attrfe  U  elw 
attempting  to  rear  this  noble  bird  at  Blair. 

The  capercailye  is  easily  domeatioated,  •«* 
breeds  in  confineinent,  It  is  found  in  great  pU^r 
over  all  the  Scandinavian  penlnaula,  though  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden  it  beooaaes 
more  acaroe.  It  lives  in  the  pine  ferests ;  ite 
prineipal  and  favourite  food  being  the  tender 
leaves  and  shooU  of  the  Sootob  fir.  and  the  wild 
berries  vsually  found  in  hif^  latitudes.  The 
young  feed  much  like  pheasants,  on  Mti^  worsm 
and  insecta.  The  capercailye,  like  the  black 
grouse,  is  polygamous.  Early  in  spring,  tii«  oook 
stetions  himself  on  a  tall  pine,  and  eoraraenoee 
his  call  or  love,song,  called,  by  the  Swedish  pea- 
sants, his  play,  to  gather  the  hens  about  him. 
The  arts  of  courtship  of  the  gallant  feathered 
king  of  the  forest  figure  in  old  Gaelic  poetry. 
In  "  Woyd'e  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  B«- 
rope,"  which  was  written  during  the  residence  of 
the  author  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  habits  ef 
the  eapercallye  are  fully  described.  Hia  tiaae 
of  courtship  is  from  the  first  peep  of  dawn  to  sun- 
rise; or,  from  a  little  after  sunset  until  it  i« 
quite  dark,  the  jtoamin'  bou'.  "  During  We 
play,"  says  Mr  Lloyd,  "  the  nook  of  the  oapav< 
cailye  is  stretched  out,  his  tail  is  raised  and 
spread  like  a  fan,  his  wings  droop,  his  feather* 
are  ruffled  up,  and,  in  short,  he  much  resemWoe 
an  angry  turkey-cook.  He  begins  his  play  with 
a  call  something  resembling  the  words  jwtfir,  po*- 
fer,  petter.  These  sounds  ho  repeats  at  first  at 
some  little  intervals;  but,  aa  he  proceeds,  they 
increase  in  rapidity,  until  at  laat,  and  after  per- 
haps the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  he  makes  aaut 
of  gulp  in  his  throat,  and  finishes  by  drawing  in 

his  breath On  hearing  the  call  of 

the  cock,  the  hens  assemble  from  all^arU  of  the 

surrounding  forest.    , Thecaper- 

oailye  has  his  certain  stations,  which  may  be 
called  his  playing  grounds.  These,  however,  are 
of  some  little  extent.  Here,  unless  very  mu(4» 
persecuted,  the  song  of  these  birds  may  be  beard 
in  the  spring  for  years  together." 

On  these  playing  groundi,  several  caperoaUye 
may  occasionally  be  heard  playing  at  the  same 
time.  Old  ones  will  not  permit  the  young  ones, 
or  those  of  the  preceding  season,  to  play.  Should 
the  old  ones,  however,  be  killed,  the  young  once, 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  xisually  open  their 
pipes.  Combats,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  unfire- 
quently  take  place  on  these  occasions.  The 
caperoaily*  are  easUy  domesticated,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  long-lived.  Their  size,  like 
that  ef  many  other  creatures,  varies  with  the 
latitudes  they  inhabit.  In  the  south  of  Sweden 
they  will  weigh  seventeen  pounds,  and  in  Lap- 
land dwindle  to  nine  or  ten.  The  female*. 
as  in  the  blaok  grouse,  wre  about  half  the  size 
of  the  males.  In  very  severe  weather  this  bird 
Is  said  to  bury  itself  in  the  snow.  The  ca- 
percailye  and  black  grouse  frequently  breed 
together.  The  produce  is  generally  males.  Tbia 
splendid  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  lar- 
gest eaek  jpheaaant.  Whole  hosts  of  ttem,  '•M 
other  geme»  m*  9o«  eeat^oyer  frem  Nonmgr 
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to  I«op4«ii,  tmi  th*  otber  grwt  mwktu  «f° 
Uverpo«l<  Hull,  tie.,  &o.  W«  may  foeM  «t  the 
•cal*  nron  whidi  Ute  £)nglUh  guna  ntrkata  are 
•BypU«4>  iiben  w«  Itarn  tbat  »  tingle  Norwe- 
giaa  boor  will  uwr*  form  400  to  1000  pt«nni- 
gan  in  ft  wiater.  In  one  parish-Hi  roomy  one 
—on  l^ipUnd,  ao,000  bird*  ware  kiUod  in  one 
winter.  Tbe  birds  «f  all  kinds  are  kept  in  a 
froaen  atate,  untU  tba  dealers  arrive ;  of  wboai 
one  will  parehiwa  and  dispose  of  00,000  ptarmi- 
gan in  a  season.  Tbi«  looks  roarvelloas  j  but  if 
we  eonsider  the  nnmbers  that  oome  to  England 
Alone,  tbe  statement  bsoomes  quite  credible. 
.Tbe  birds  are  sent  over  by  tbe  same  boat*  tbat, 
from  the.  porta  on  the  west  coast  of  Norwuy, 
■apply  I^ondon  with  that  great  Cockney  dsUoBoy, 
lobsters ;  and  Mr  Yarif  11  states  that,  "  on  one 
oooasion,  late  in  tlie  spring  «f  ISSt,  oae  dealer 
afaipped  0,000  ptarmigan  for  London,  9,000  for 
Hull,  and  gjOOOforLirerpoolj  and Uiat this  spring, 
(1840,)  one  salesman,  to  Lcadcnhall  market,  re.- 
ceived  1^,000  ptarmigan  tbathad  beeaeonsignedto 
})im  i  and,  daring  the  same  we^,  another  reeeivr 
edTOOcapercailye,  and  560  black  grouse.  AeepAT' 
eailye,  which  sells  for  9s.  in  Draamen  or  Oron- 
tkeim,  sells  for  lOs,  in  London;  and  a  black  cock 
ptiit  for  8d,,  which,  in  London,  brings  3*.  ed.,  aad, 
we  think,  in  other  markets,  as  nvioh  a«  5s.  and  fla. 
Bed  grouse,  the  TMrat  Seotioui,  which  are 
«s  national  as  are  omfift  and  plum'SmUmg, 
M-e,  of  oeurae,  unknown  in  these  northern 
countries.  The  range  of  the  red  grouse  tribe 
U  from  the  Orkneys  and  CaithnMs^lor  they 
liave  not  reached  Shetland-^to  tbe  northern 
counties  of  Kogland.  {led  grouse  are  also  found 
in  Wales  and  in  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  red 
yrpase  sent  to  the  London  market,  from  the 
second  week  of  August  to  the  iist  week  of 
March,  must  be  very  great,  aa  tbe  supply  Isoea. 
•tant.  We  should  not,  however,  be  very  muck 
Burprised  if  both  Scottish  and  Norwegian  ptanni. 
gui  occasionally  figured  on  London  dinner  tables 
as  red  grouse.  Yet  their  numbers  are  certainly 
great  j  and  the  increasing  slaughter  of  every 
new  season  does  not  appear  to  diminish  them  j 
»t  least  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  those 
bagged  in  the  newspapers,  Mr  Yarrell's  fifty 
brace  in  a  day  in  Invemas«<shire,  in  1801,  and 
forty  brace  killed  for  a  wager,  stUl  in  a  ivf, 
more  recently,  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  by  the 
£arl  of  Strathmore'a  gamekeeper,  were  great 
feats  in  their  way,  but  they  may  stUl  be  matohed. 
The  red  grouse  of  Wales  are  said  to  be  the 
largest,  those  of  Yorkshire  the  smallest  known ; 
though,  everywhere,  individuals  vary  in  rise. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  they  are  darker 
in  colour,  as  well  as  larger,  than  on  the  western 
coast,  where  they  breed  somewhat  earlier,  pro« 
bably  from  the  greater  mildness  of  the  climate. 
The  ptarmigan  is  the  smallest  of  the  grotuo 
tribes:  it  is  found  only  in  the  highest  range  eiP 
tba  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  In  the  SootUsk 
iaiae,  though  it  was  formerly  found  in  the  noun* 
tain  ridge*  of  "  rocky  Cumberland"  and  in  West. 
a»fnl»ad.  The  h^ts  of  these  mouBt»in.birda 
W* Wiout aBdrntncvatiafi,   TheyarqmaohlqH 


Ay  aad  wary  tlma  the  mS  grotfss  ;  having  le« 
experieaee  of  the  arts  of  their  foe.  The  ptar- 
migan, unlike  the  red  grouae,  is  found  on  most 
of  the  elevated  mountain  ranges  of  the  Continent. 
In  8^ua  it  is  called  the  «A<(e  pmttridf.  It  is 
also  found  in  Russia,  and  aa  far  north  as  any  of 
oar  exploratory  expeditions  have  penetrated. 

In  Norway,  aa  we  have  aeen,  ptarmigan  aiiound. 
They  are  eaught  there  by  what,  in  Scotland,  ils 
oalled  a  gin,  or  |iim.~a  ourtom  pcastised  at 
home }  and  Mr  Yarrell  has  found  the  berse^hair 
round  their  necks,  in  the  Londea  market,  by 
whiob  they  were  noosed  in  tJirir  native  places. 
Of  Jate  years,  he  has  observed  the  same  evidence 
of  unfair  play  on  the  neelm  ef  red  grwuse,  pro- 
bably eawght  in  the  same  way  that  birds  are 
anared  by  the  Norwegian  peasants,;  that  is,  by 
sliding-loops  of  horse.hair  set  aaroaa  their  path 
or  runs  in  the  heather. 

The  partridge  falls  more  under  ordinary  obaen- 
vation  than  the  grouse  tribes  j  and  many  lieantb- 
fttl  instances  are  given  by  Mr  YarreU  of  their 
parental  instinots,  or  affections,  in  whiob  a  high 
degree  of  iatelligeooe  is  apparent.  Besides  tlie 
murderous  ktMues,  which  mark  the  relapee  ef 
the  hi|^er  orders  of  England  into  barbarismj 
and  poaching,  whieh  equally  marks  the  misery 
and  viUated  state  of  tlie  lowsr  orders;  very  large 
awnber*  el  partridges  are  Idlled  in  the  unex> 
oeptiaBahle  manner  of  fair  ^ort.  For  a  wi^r 
of  SOO  sovereigns  a^ide,  a  nephew  of  Mr  Cokoi 
(now  the  £arl  of  Leieester,)  in  one  day,  shot,  in 
Norfolk,  en  his  naele's  estate,  eighty  lM«ee  and 
»4talf ;  and,  mt  a  subsequent  day,  eighty-eight 
braae,  and  five  pheasants.  The  birds  were  beat 
up  for  him ;  and,  as  Isr  as  possible,  driven  into 
his  hands.  His  opponent.  Lord  Kennedy,  shot 
on  the  eetata  of  Moareith,  ia  Seealand,  and,  oa 
the  first  day,  bagged  fifty,  and,  on  the  second 
day,  eighty-two  brace.  Thiawas  great  work  for 
Scotland,  which,  for  partridges,  is  not  yet  quite  a 
Norfolk. 

Mr  Yarrell  never  ventures  a  word  alrout  the 
injury  done  to  the  farmers  by  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges, nor  of  the  heartburnings,  the  crime,  and 
misery,  of  which  Uiay  are  made  the  innocent 
cause,  though  it  lay  quite  in  his  way. 

The  red.f«gg*d  partridge  is  comparatively  lit- 
tle known  la  Britain,  and  it  u  less  esteemed  than 
tbe  common  sortj  either  by  sportsmen,  who  find 
it  dlfloult  to  shoot,  or  fax  the  table.  It  is  not  an 
Indigenooa  Urd,  thoag h  ooeasionally  found  in  the 
sonUieni  eaat<«oaat  oounties.  The  red-legged 
partridge  is  found  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
in  tite  South  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  During  the  Peninsular  War,  shooting  red- 
leg^sd  partridges  was  the  frequent  amusement 
of  Wellington  and  his  officers. 

The  great  bustard  is  another  of  Mr  Yarrell's 
biMs.  It  ia  now  beeema  s*  rare  in  Bnglaa'd^ 
as  to  he  carried  about  bt  asenageries  for  e»- 
hibitioo.  It  i*  interesting  from  Hs  siae,  haldts, 
and  rarity.  Sineawild  birds' eggs  became  an  arti- 
cla  ef  kucary  aad  tsafte,  this  bird,  with  other 
spaolea,  has  nearly  disappewred.  The  bastard 
iWtAta  be  bunted  withpoiatera  spd  fMybonnds.- 
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In  the  16<h  oentory,  fh^  traet  aqnaUy  Mtoemed, 
at  Mlemn  banquets,  with  the  swan  and  the  crane. 
The  fleih  is  stUI  hi^ljr  esteemed.  In  Germany, 
the  bustard  is  hunted  with  rifles  ;  the  sportsmen, 
«s  thebirdis  very  difficult  to  approach,  pursuing  it 
somewhat  in  the  cautious  manner  of  hunters 
stallciBg  deer.  In  winter,  bustardsform'into  flocks 
of  from  forty  to  two  hundred— a  formidable  num. 
ber,  when  their  great  size  is  considered.  The 
length  of  the  male  bird  figured  in  Yarrell's  page, 
which  is  considered  «  very  fine  specimen,  is 
forty-five  inches.  The  female  is  nine  inches 
•herter.  She  wants  the  lateral  plumes  on  the- 
ehin  or  motutaoke  of  the  male,  though  with  age 
they  grow.  She  wants  also  the  pouch,  which  has 
commonly  been  set  down  as  the  bustard's  water, 
flask,  though  its  use  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained. 
The  lesser  bustard  is  only  an  occasional  winter 
visiter  with  us,  and  its  nest  or  eggs  have  never 
been  found.  It  is  rare  over  nearly  all  Europe, 
and  only  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspain. 

To  return  from  birds  to  Oaklei^'s  modes  of 
(hooting  them,  which,  in  the  passing  month,  is  of 
more  interest :  These  he  introduces  by  an  en. 
teitaining  preface,  discoursing  on  Archery,  Fal> 
conry,  the  Forest  Laws,  the  Forest  itself,  the 
Chaw,  and  the  Park.  Soma  consider  the  old  forest 
laws  of  onr  Norman  conquerors  rather  more 
tyrannical  than  the  g^ame  laws  of  oar  modem 
aristocratic  legislators,  as  executed  by  the  squire- 
•rchy  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled  ;  but  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  Were  any  ene  to  say 
to  ua  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  essen- 
tially demoeratic,  we  should  be  contented  to 
Mply,  "  Look  at  the  Game  Laws." 

Look,  too,  at  the  change  of  times  and  opi- 
nions since  the  young  Shakspeare,  to  whom 
every  bird  that  flew  and  fish  that  swam  was 
free,  was  tempted  to  hare  a  sly  shot  at  the  fal- 


low deer  of  the  Lneyg.  Td  th6  game  laws  of 
France,  and  the  battueing  propensities  of  its 
noblesse,  the  Revolution  has  been  ascribed ;  of 
which  their  cruel  and  insulting  severity  had 
certunly  prepared  one  wild  element,  in  the  mad- 
dened passions  of  the  alienated  and  embruted 
peasantry.  But  the  g^me  laws  of  Great  Britain 
are  doubly  stringent  and  irritating  to  what 
they  were  at  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution. 
These  are  things  to  be  pondered ;  and  alio  the 
difference  of  the  old  times,  when  a  peasant  might 
have  a  shot  anywhere,  save  in  those  tabooed 
places — the  forest,  the  chase,  and  the  park,  and 
the  present,  in  which  to  have  a  gun  in  his  pos- 
session is  assumed  as  a  proof  of  crime. 

There  are  killers  of  birds  and  beasts  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  battue  shooters  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  ;  but  still  Great  Britain 
alone  is  the  native  land  of  *por(«*nen,  whence  they 
carry  their  love  of  this  species  of  recreation  into 
all  countries,  Oakleigh,  accordingly,  gives  Eng- 
lishmen some  useful  general  rules  for  porsuing 
their  amusements  in  India  and  in  the  new  south- 
ern colonies.  > 

Of  home  sports  with  the  gnn,  the  noblest 
are  deer-stalking  and  grouse-shooting.  Shoot- 
ing fallow  deer — though  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice are  required  properly  to  single  out  the 
victim  and  secure  him,  without  injuring  his  com- 
panions— is,  when  compared  with  deer-stalking, 
like  shooting  chickens  in  a  farm.yard,  instead 
of  shooting  woodcock.  The  surest  and  least 
cruel  aim  is  through  the  neck.  He  is  shot  with 
the  rifle;  and,  when  wounded  and  separated 
from  the  herd,  the  dogs  are  slipped. — There  he 
lies,  his  family  around  him  in  serene  repose,  in 
his  lordly  park,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
patrician  trees,  as  little  dreaming  of  rifles  as  of 
the  election  dinners  or  city  feasts  that  demand 
his  haunches. 


The  stag,  or  red  deer,  is  now  fsund  only  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  He  is  tal- 
ler than  the  tame-lookiog  fallow  deer;  measuring 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
tip  of  his  antlers.  His  colour  is  a  dark  reddish 
brown.  The  red  deer  is  stalked  with  the  rifle. 
Hart*  of  ripe  age,  when  a  choice  is  obtainable. 


are,  of  course,  preferred  to  hinds  and  to  yonng 
harts,  which  are  allowed  to  escape ;  but,  as  va- 
nison  must  be  had,  and  hinds  come  into  seasea 
as  harts  go  out,  their  evil  day  also  arrives.  Oak- 
leigh, who  has  no  personal  experience  of  deer- 
stalking, has  made  good  but  fair  use  of  t&e' 
treatise  of  Mr  Scrope;  who,  agaia,   leaAuif 
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Inneh  of  his  knowledge  from  old  Highland  fo- 
restersand  poachers — if  we  may  degrade  a  Celtic 
linnter  by  the  ignominious  Saxon  epithet.  Deer- 
stalking is  the  only  species  of  shooting  still  en- 
joyed in  its  pristine  purity  ;  fowling  having  be- 
come, even  in  the  Highlands,  a  comparatively  vul- 
S^arized  sport.  Let  ns  then  see  Oalcleigh's  well- 
digested  account  of  the  manner  of  stalking  the 
red  deer  in  the  forests  of  Athole  or  Braemar : — 

Sed  deer  uinally  move  up  wind ;  their  acute  sense  of 
■mell  thus  giving  them  notice  of  danger.  It  is  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  wind  that  the  deer-atatker's  success 
in  a  great  measure  depends.  In  s  mountainous  country 
they  can  be  driven  in  any  required  direction  by  skilful 
foresters.     On  wide  plains  red  deer  are  inaccessible. 

The  deer-stalker's  dogs,  which  are  always  held  in  leash 
until  a  wounded  animal  is  detached  from  the  herd,  should, 
■o  far  as  practicable,  combine  the  nose  of  the  bloodhound 
with  the  speed  of  the  greyhound,  and  run  mute. 

The  deer-stalker  has  recourse  to  a  thousand  manccuvres 
to  approach  a  herd  or  solitary  stag.  The  animals  are 
neoally  descried  at  a  long  distance,  either  by  the  naked 
eyc^  or  by  the  aid  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  and  the 
mode  of  approaching  them  entirely  depends  upon  the  si- 
tuation in  which  they  are  discovered.  Should  it  teem 
impracticable  to  steal  upon  them  while  at  rest,  the  stalk. 
ers,  armed  with  rifles,  wait  in  the  defiles  through  which 
the  deers  are  expected  to  pass,  whilst  the  attendants  make 
s  circuitous  movement  to  get  beyond  the  deer,  and  drive 
them  in  the  direction  required.  The  deor-etallter,  besides 
feeing  an  excellent  shot,  should  have  good  judgment  of 
grvuDd  and  a  hardy  frame,  combined  with  the  patience 
and  power  to  undergo  extreme  fatigue  and  privation. 

When  the  red  deer  is  fired  at,  he  is  usually  at  a  con- 

sMersble  distance,  and  perhaps  bounding  away  at  fiill 

■peed     Behind  the  (honlder,  therefore,  is  the  favourite 

mark.    «In  killing  deer,"  says  Mr  Maxwell,  "it  is 

necesnry  to  select  the  head,  or  aim  directly  behind  the 

slwmlder.    A   body-wound  may  eventnally  destroy  the 

animal,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  carry  off  the 

bsalL"    Mr  Serope,   whose  experience  and  success  in 

4eer.sta]king  render  hia  remarks  valuable,  says,  "the 

Boost  perftct  shou  and  celebrated  sportsmen  never  succeed 

in  killing  deer  without  practice ;   indeed,  at  first,  they 

ar«  quite  sure  to  misj  the  fairest  running  shots,     TbU 

arlau,  I  think,  from  their  firing  at  distances  to  which 

Uwy  bare  been  wholly  unaccustomed,  and  is  no  refiec- 

tion  upon  their  skill.    It  is  seldom  that  you  fire  at  a 

leas  distance  than  s  hundred  yards,  and  this  is  as  near  as 

yon   wonid  wish  to  get.     The  usual  range  will  be  be- 

turean  thia  and  two  hundred  yards,  beyond  which,  as  a 

getMial  mie,  I  never  think  it  prudent  to  fire,  lest  I  should 

hit  thfl  wrong  animal,  though  deer  may  be  killed  at  a 

noch  greater  distance.    Now  the  sportsman  who   has 

been  accustomed  to  shot  guns,  is  apt  to  fire  with  the 

■ame  sort  of  aim  that  he  takes  at  a  grouse  or  any  other 

esmmon  game ;   thui  he  invariably   fires   behind  the 

quatry;  for  he  doea  not  consider  that  the  ball,  having 

thtM,  foor,  or  perhaps  fire  times  the  distance  to  travel 

that  hIa  shot  baa,  will  not  arrive  at  it*  destination  nearly 

■a  aoao ;  oooseqnmtly,  tat  a  cross  shot  he  must  keep  his 

rifle  mora  in  advance.    The  exact  degree,  a*  he  well 

knows,  will  depend  upon  the  pace  and  remoteness  of  the 

otjaet.    Deer  go  much  &ster  than  they  appear  to  do, 

ai^  their  pace  ia  not  uniform,  like  the  flying  of  a  bird  ; 

hut  they  pitch  in  running,  and  this  pitch  miut  be  caU 

eolated  upon." 

Although  the  red  deer  has  not 

The  dreadful  plunge  of  the  oonccaled  tiger. 


'  chargas  be  like  the  maimed  lion,  or  elephant,  or 
buAalo  at  bay,  he  passesses  qualities  which  render  his 
4aath  as  diffioilt  to  achieve  as  that  of  any  of  the  forega- 
taf  qoadmpedg  ;  since  to  the  gracefulnesa  of  an  antelope 
b«  vnitea  the  agility  of  a  elumoii,  the  eye  of  a  lynx, 
til*  niMt  of  a  vuUore,  the  ear  of  a  bare,  the  vigilance 
«f  m  bastard,  the  cunning  of  a  fox.  He  can  swim  like 
m  Mil  tiiff   injpeeJ  Its  irill  outstrip  iho  race-horse— and 


ia  the  height  and  length  of  his  leap  "  none  bat  htraself 
can  be  his  parallel  1"  The  anxiety  attending  this  spurt 
must  be  as  intense  as  the  pursuit  is  laborious.  After 
climbing  for  hours  the  mountain-side,  with  the  torrent 
thundering  down  the  granite  crags  above  him,  and 
fearful  chasms  yawning  beneath  him,*  the  stalker, 
with  his  glass,  at  length  descries  in  some  remote  val. 
ley,  a  herd  too  distant  for  the  naked  ey*.  He  now 
descends  into  the  tremendous  glen  beneath,  fords  the 
stream,  wades  the  morass,  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
threads  the  most  intiicate  ravines  to  avoid  giving  the 
deer  the  wind.  Having  arrived  near  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  on  the  other  tide  of  which  he  believes  them  to  be, 
he  approaches  on  hands  and  knees,  or  rather  vermicu- 
larly,  and  his  attendant,  with  a  spare  rifle,  docs  the  same. 
A  moment  of  painful  suspense  ensues.  He  may  be  with- 
in shot  of  the  herd,  or  they  may  be  many  miles  distant, 
for  he  has  not  had  a  glimpse  of  them  since  he  first  dis> 
covered  them  an  hour  ago.  His  videttes  on  the  distant 
hills  have  hitherto  telegraphed  no  signal  of  his  proxim. 
ity  to  deer;  but  now  a  white  handkerchief  is  raised, 
the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken;  with  re- 
doubled caution  he  crawls  breathlessly  along  till  the 
antlers  appear ;  another  moment  and  he  has  a  view  of 
the  herd;  (hey  are  within  distance.  He  selects  a  hart 
with  well-tipt,  wide  spreading  horns.  Still  on  the 
ground,  and  resting  his  rifle  on  the  heather,  he  takes  a 
cool  aim.  His  victim — shot  through  the  heart — leaps  in 
the  air  and  die*.  The  rest  of  the  herd  bound  away ;  a 
ball  from  another  barrel  follows,  the  *<  smack*'  is  dia- 
tinctly  heard,  and  the  glass  tells  that  another  noble  hart 
must  foil,  for  the  herd  have  paused,  and  the  hinds  are 
licking  his  wound.  They  again  seek  safety  in  flight,  but 
their  companion  cannot  keep  paca  with  them.  He  has 
changed  his  course ;  the  dogs  are  slipped  and  put  upon 
the  scent,  and  are  out  of  aighl  in  a  moment.  The  stalker 
follows;  be  again  climbs  a  considerable  way  up  the 
heights ;  he  applies  the  telescope,  but  nothing  of  life  can 
he  behold,  except  hia  few  followers  on  the  knolls  around 
bim.  With  his  ear  to  the  ground  he  listens,  and  amidst 
the  roar  of  innumerable  torrents,  faintly  hears  the  dogs 
baying  the  quarry,  but  sees  them  not ;  he  moves  on  from 
hill  to  hill  towards  the  sound,  and  eventually  another 
shot  makes  the  hart  his  own.  The  deer  are  then  bled 
and  gralloched,  and  partially  covered  with  peat;  the 
horns  are  left  upright,  and  a  handkerchief  is  tied  to  them 
to  mark  the  spot,  that  the  hiU-men  may  find  them  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  Let  the  reader  imagine  how  much 
the  interest  of  all  this  is  enhanced  by  the  majestic  seen. 
ery  of  an  immense,  trackless,  treeless  forest — to  which 
domesticated  life  is  a  stranger — where  mountain,  corrie, 
cairn,  and  glen,  thrown  promiscuoiisly  together,  present 
the  grandest  of  savage  landscapes,  and  as  the  field  of  wild 
adventure,  cast  into  shade  what  Mr  Serope  not  unaptly 
designates  *'  the  tame  and  hedge-bound  country  of  the 
South."  • 

Telescopes  are,  of  course,  a  late  Saxon  innova. 
tion,  and  we  should  thiulc  hardly  fair  in  forest 
law.  They,  moreover,  too  much  resemble  the 
train-bands  reviewed  in  a  shower  under  a  canopy 
of  umbrellas ;  or  a  Highlander  carrying  the  same  ~ 
modem  invention  over  his  Loohaber  aze. 

Roe-deer  shooting  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  shooting  hares  in  covert. 

While  the  covers  are  beatea,  the  shooters,  pbieed  at 
certain  poinu,  fir*  at  the  roes  as  they  dash  past  them, 
with  large  buck  shot.  They  are  mostly  seen  in  pairs,  or 
bevies  of  five^  six,  or  seven.  The  red-dev  is  •ometimvi 
nnharboured  in  cover ;  but  for  the  most  part  hit  Uir  it 
on  the  plain  or  mountain-side ;  hia  homt  teem  to  unfit 
him  for  making  way  through  thickets.  The  roe  bedt  in 
the  woodt ;  it  is  essentially  the  deer  of  the  woods,  being 
seldom  found  to  much  at  three  milei  from  cover.     It 


*  An  idea  of  the  height  and  ttiepnett  of  tome  of  the 
forett-mountains  may  be  formed  by  the  facty  that  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  deer  are  lometimet  destroyed  at  once 
by  a  fall  of  an  avalanche,  in  winter. 
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THB  ROI>  AND  THl  OVH. 


iMt  mtuk  m*eki*f  to  jFooaf  tn«ii  »«4  Um  UVnir*  •/  tb« 
•(ricultariit.  Wh«a  diiWTcrtd  in  frowtng  coro,  it  U 
vsaalljr  ihot  with  •  rifl*.  In  culliratcd  dUtrlcli,  intwp. 
«p«iMd  with  wood  and  rook,  tb*  roa  «baaqd<,  and  it  li 
kxiked  opon  hr  th«  fsrmvr  »■  a  p«aw  naiMUiw  than 
the  rabbit  ii  in  th*  Bonlb, 

Tb*  nwkbueb  ha*  in  (CDeral  thn*  poiau  to  each  hern, 
lometiniM  four  or  avtu  narc,  and  wmatia>M  only  one. 

in  Aufuit,  the.  buck  chatM  the  doe,  for  the  pnrpoae, 
H  i'  MippoMd,  of  putkiQf  her  gire  np  inckliBg  her  klda  i 
and  (0  detemiMd  an  tk*  buck*  on  their  obje«t,  that 


they  wUl  obaia  a  tee  for  i«*4i*l  bmrf  wi&MU  lAiW* 
miwion  roand  eome  faroitriM  **  knowe." 

We  ihould  have  eome  tliifbt  devbk  ef  the  huek 
•nd  doe  limiting  themielvefl  so  eloaaly  to- one 
partiottlar  "  knowe,"  in  purauiaf  the  oTeaiag 
game  of  the  aouthern  kds  aad  laawa,  ef  "  Beg. 
lie  about  the  ataoki,"  whioh  it  here  exaetljr  de* 
aeribed.  However,  here,  the  roe  bounda  on  i 
wild  queet  or  otiier. 


Oaklelgh  i«  learned  in  the  structtire  and  powers 
of  guns,  and  the  qualitie*  of  powder  and  shot ; 
eo,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  late  arrivals 
at  Ualwhinnie,  Fort  Augustus,  and  the  other 
great  stations,  we  shall  at  once  takb  aim. 

When  the  dog  points,  or  when  birda  riie  near  to  the 
abooter,  he  thould  imniediatalf  draw  back  both  hammers 
with  the  right  thumb ;  but  should  the  birds  rise  at  a 
eontiderable  diiiance,  to  tare  time,  be  need  only  cock 
one  barrel,  at  in  this  caw  he  baa  only  to  6re  onoe.  He 
should  nerer  be  in  baite.  It  ii  more  prudent  to  let  the 
bird  eseape  than  to  fire  baitily.  If  on  open  ground,  he 
■hoqld  not  fire  until  the  bird  ia  more  than  twenty  yaidi 
distant.  He  abould  be  deliberate  in  bringing  np  the 
piece  to  bia  shoulder,  and  in  making  It  to  brar  on  the 
abject,  but  the  moment  he  has  brought  it  to  bear,  the 
finger  ahaald  act  in  co-operation  wiih  the  eye,  the  eye 
being  liept  open  the  while,  ao  that  the  ahooter  may  see 
whether  the  bird  falli,  or  feathen  fall  from  it ;  for  if  he 
doea  not  aee  it  diitinctly  at  the  moment  of  firing,  there 
is  lomething  defectire  in  hi>  lyitem  of  taking  aim. 

The  shooter,  when  learning,  should  never  aim  directly 
at  the  body  of  a  bare  en  foot,  or  of  a  bird  on  the  wing* 
This  precaution  is  scarcely  necessary  when  the  motion  of 
tb*  oh$eat  ia  alow,  bat  by  habituating  hlmaalf  to  it  on  all 
Mcasiuna,  he  will  the  sooner  become  an  adtpt.  His 
nark  should  b«  the  bead,  the  legs,  or  a  wing.  If  within 
twenty  yards.  When  further  otS,  he  should  make  some 
allowance,  according  to  the  distance  and  speed  of  the 
objeet  moTlng.  His  aim  shouM  be  at  the  head  of  a  bird 
rising  or  cKssinf  .Iks  lep  ef  a  bird  lusksd  on  an  emi> 
Dcnoe  and  moTlng  downwards  tnn  bi(»^tbo  wing  of  a 
bird  flying  from  him  in  so  oblifue  direction.  Hit  aim 
should  be  at  the  head  of  a  bare,  In  whatarer  way  she  may 
be  moving.  The  same  mlas  apply  when  the  objeet  is 
more  than  twenty  paces  distant  from  the  shooter,  malting 
allowanee  flir  the  speed.  Thus,  for  a  partridge  erossing, 
the  allowance  af  aim  helbieit  with  a  detonator,  at  twenty 
paces,  will  be  one  tneh — at  thirty  paces  two  inches — at 
flfty  pacts  five  laahea — at  fifty>flTa  paces  seren  inches. 
Half  this  aUowanae  will  be  proper  when  the  bird  moves 
in  an  oblique  direction.  When  an  object  move*  directly 
Iram  the  shooter^  at  aaars  than  twenty  paeea  distance,  he 
should  fire  a  little  above  it.  When  a  bird  or  hare  ap- 
proaches the  shooter  directly,  he  ahenld  not  aim  at  it  un- 
til k  has  passed  hiss,  er  has  tamed  aside.  The  stement 
U  has  aUaied  its  savas  the  pa  shoald  be  broog bt  np, 


and  no  time  should  be  Igst  in  iriar>  It  is  net  sas7  at 
all  timss  to  form  a  sorrsut  idea  of  ths  distanea  of  a  bird 
frsai  the  gun •    . 

It  is  amusing  soraetlmss  to  bear  pansas  tslk,afta* 
they  have  bean  wutekti,  of  the  dislanees  at  which  they 
have  effNied  their  shots ;  they  ever  think  ths  faan  ae 
mnch  Arther  elf  than  It  reiUly  wati  The  aporUBaa 
who  has  not  convinced  himself  by  actual  maasuraBesit^ 
often  seems  to  be  labooriug  under  a  speoits  of  hallaeisa. 
titm  wheu  ipeaking  of  his  distaaosa. 

If  the  sportsman  will  tab*  aim  altttnalely  at  obtests 
on  hia  right,  en  his  left,  on  tlia  grouiui,  and  ia  the  air, 
without  moving  his  body  or  taking  his  gsa  fhnn  tbo 
shoulder,  be  will  at  once  tea  the  dilBculty  af  keeping  hia 
eye  directly  behind  the  breech.  To  be  a  protcient  im 
ahootlng,  b*  muat  in  some  way  he  able  u  do  that  ma. 
chaaieaily  |  far,  when  aiming  at  a  moving  object,  his 
BltSBtion  can  only  be  paid  to  placing  tha  end  of  ths  gaa 
on  that  object.  When  bringing  up  a  gun  (othaaluaUar 
in  a  gunmaker't  akap,  it  is  eaay  to  bend  the  bead  dowm 
to  lb*  exact  spot  for  looking  along  tho  aigbt^lata;  bat 
it  is  very  different  when  tbooting  at  birda  on  the  wing^ 
The  best  way  to  prove  whether  a  stock  salts,  or,  ia  other 
wordi,  whether  the  uier  of  It  can  bring  it  up,  as  it  ^a» 
mechanically  and  without  an  effort,  to  the  proper  placa,  is 
to  fire,  hastily,  on  a  darli  alghl,  at  a  lighted  caadleplaeed 
against  a  wall,  at  abont  forty  pacta  distaaosi    .... 

The  vain  point,  then,  in  takhsf  aim,  is  to  Iwqt  «W 
1.— I  ■> .-  .1. 1.  — ■■  .L-  -J- ,—  '■-'■'-^  ^r  *rml>- 

Ths  sportsman  who,  from  habit  or  piactioa,  am  iavasl* 
ably  bring  hia  eye  down  la  the  earns  plasa,  and  keep  H 
steadily  thets^  so  that  he  may  aiw^a  tak*  aiaa  front  the 
SBBts  surtiag'point,  will  dlataaoe  all  eoaspetitor^ 

This  WQ  fully  believe,  aa  well  as  that  genemUjr 
in  shooting,  as  in  many  other  thingi,  "  an  euiio* 
of  mother-wit  ia  worth  a  pound  of  clergy,"  la 
wild.fuwl  shooting,  Oakleigb's  great  euthorlty  ia' 
Colonel  Hawker  ;  and  one  of  bis  many  merita  ia 
the  sagacity  and  ftreedom  with  which  he  seizee  and 
turns  to  popular  account  the  knowledge  of  oth«i^ 
on  subjects  with  which  personally  he  has  Mt 
mnch  experience.  From  a  foreign  aouro*  b«  hat 
gained  the  following  summary  of  eanine  oil«j»  i 
tioa,  whieh  may,  we  think,  be  fonnd  valuabte  t* 
the  teachen  of  Inflmt  and  Irish  echoole. 
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T)M  iai  ItM^  •«•  flM  MM  «M  vkloh  the  kr««k«^ 
4MMS  chMIr  '•pai>4i,  >■  (bM  af  ttMbUif  tM»  4of  M  drap 
M  tb*  word  '<  d<^  }**  tbif  mqitb*  done  •efon  h*  it  takeo 
tnts  the  <eld.  Tie  «  (trong  cord  to  hli  neek,  aboni 
eifhteen  yard*  long,  and  peg  one  end  Into  the  ground. 
Then  make  the  deg  eMoeh  dews,  with  hie  noee  between 
hU  Ami  fiet,  eallbic •ol  i*  »  kiwd  foiee  «d(nfn.*'  Ae 
oftei)  •!  be  auewpta  to  r(ae,  puU  bin  to  the  gioond,  and 
npeat  the  word  "  tfoum"  each  time.  When  he  lies  per. 
irctly  qniet  while  yon  are  ttanding  by  him,  walk  away, 
»n4  if  he  alieoipt  tq  follow  yen,  walk  back,  and  make 
him  "(iMM"  a|tiUt,gitrina  him  asntwr  two  with  the  whip, 
Thie  I«M0D  niut  be  eepwied  rery  aAen,  and  wiU  take 
aome  trawble  htfim  ii  ie  praperly  inenleated.  When 
vnee  learned  it  ii  never  forgotten,  and  if  properly  Miight 
io  tba  begimtingi  will  wTe  an  inSnity  of  trooble  in  the 
and.  He  ought  neve*  la  be  taOered  to  riee  antil  tanched 
by  the  hand.  Thi«  leaeaa  eho«ld  be  praetieed  bff«i«  hie 
vaeale,  and  he  wilt  perform  it  much  better  ae  he  expeete 
hie  food  { «n4  neTcr  fced  him  till  yog  are  perfectly  uti»r 
fled  with  hi*  performancei  After  yoq  have  been  flogging 
him,  alwaya  part  friende,  and  nerer  1ft  him  eacap*  while 
yon  are  ehastiaiag  him,  at  leaet,  if  he  dees,  do  net  pur- 
•ue  himi  ae  If  he  aeee  (which  he  aoan  will)  that  he  U  the 
^oickrr  runner  «f  the  (wo,  aU  dlfcipllne  will  be  at  »a 
and. 

When  he  hae  become  tolerably  eteadri  and  learned  ta 
come  in  to  the  call,  and  to  drop  to  the  band,  he  muat  be 
tanghl  ta  range  and  quarter  hie  graund  i  a  thing  which 
ia  caUkmi  men  in  letfictiaa.  On  aome  good  brisk  mom- 
}qf,  ckooae  a  nice  piece  of  ground,  where  you  are  likely 
|o  And.  Take  care  to  give  him  the  wipd,  «.  «.  to  let 
him  hare  the  wind  blowing  In  his  Ihce ;  wave  your  hand 
with  **  Hey,  an  good  dog,"  and  let  him  run  of  to  the  right 
hand  la  the  dialaace  of  ahaqt  eighty  yarda."  (We  eng. 
net  thirty.)  "  Call  him  in,  and.  by  another  wave  of  the 
Imd,  let  him  go  off  to  the  eama  dietaace  to  the  left. 
Walk  straight  ntrward  with  your  eye  alwaye  on  him. 
Go  an  and  let  him  keep  eroasing  yon  ttom  right  to  left, 
and  aioe  ««rs4,  calllag  him  in  when  al  the  limit  «t  hie 
faagtk  Thie  la  a  diii^t  teatoa,  Md,Nqnlree  great  aieety 
in  teaching,  Xaver  let  him  hunt  the  lame  ground  twice 
«Ter.  Alwaye  have  yo«r  eye  en  himi  and  watch  erery 
aootion." 

On  p»rtridg«.B)i«oting  we  Bb«U  eite  only  one 
kint,  for  the  benefit  pf  all  whom  it  may  con. 
cerq ;  namely,  tboie  wlio  mmt  roaintftinj  but  who 
4are  not  ehoot,  the  bit4i« 

The  moet  certain  method  of  driring  partridgee  from  a 
Ihrm  is,  to  diaturb  them  night  after  night  at  their  juck- 
iag-place;  which  ie  neually  in  a  meadow,  where  the  after- 
math ie  eufhred  to  grew,  or  in  a  Aeld  roogh  with  mehes, 
tim,  Ihiallee,  ar  beathee^  adQaitauat  to  a  oam>Aeld, 

Their  Jaeking-plaee  means  the  reatingplaee 
•f  the  Qorey  doring  the  night,  called  the  rooat- 
iBf>]^«ea  of  birda  that  perch  on  treei. 

PhMMant,  hare,  rabbit,  snipe,  and  woodcock 
shooting  follow  in  sequence ;  which  last  pastime 
kaa  been  greatly  shorn  of  its  diflculty  and  glory 
bf  the  aedam  improTementa  of  the  fowling* 
pieee  ;  but  grense-aheetlng,  were  it  but  for  its 
rarity,  the  season  in  Whioh  it  begins,  and,  above 
all,  tiie  scenery  amidst  which  it  is  pursued, 
eclipsel  all  other  kinds  of  fbwUng. 

Orense  ought  te  be  remarkably  plentiful  thie 
year,  aa  the  winter  waa  mild  j  and  the  spring,  the 
ftiaie  of  hatehing,  was  the  driest  and  finest  that 
it  TCOSWibered  ;  nor  is  the  subsequently  cold  and 
wet  aoBuner  likely  to  have  given  that  degree  of 
▼igoov  to  the  yonng  birds,  which  in  warm  and 
irf  SMeoBS  rendera  them  too  strong  in  their 
fl]|[lit  ht  the  inaxperienoed  aportsraan.  The 
yeeeit  year  wUl  tharefere  be  peculiarly  fnrour- 
sbto  4*  yv»t  af«Hm«a  la  the  HigiilaBda.    Yet, 


of  gronse-sheoting,  the  Seottish  Maxla  einlnently 
holds,  that  "  Stickin  does  not  go  by  strength,  but 
by  the  guiding  of  the  gully,"  that,  in  short,  ex. 
perienoe,  and  the  facility  of  long  praetioe,  are  the 
ohief  elementa  of  the  sportsman  s  good  fortune. 
Oakleigh  lays  down  one  rule,  which  we  specify,  as 
it  ensures  what  we  conceive  the  main  charm  of 
fowling,  at  least  to  the  emancipated  serf*  of 
eolleges,  olube,  courts  of  law,  and  benebee  of 
legislation,  and  of  the  buatla  and  tumult  of 
oity  life.  This  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,  absolute 
loneliness;  a  taste  of  which  occasionally  is  as 
peoeiaary  to  the  mind  as  salt  to  animal  health' 
Tba  Highland  moors  thus  become  the  licking, 
phets  of  those  sportsmen  to  whom  shooting  is  a 
relaxation  and  pleasure,  and  not  a  mere  trade, 
Oaltleigh'e  rulej  which  erobrsces  oiu  eondition, 
ia,  that 

Grouse  shooters  should  aeparste  and  range  aingty  ^ 
and  bare  no  noiay  attendants,  nor  any  degi  that 
require  rating.  The  eport  cannot  be  carried  on  toq 
quietly.  If  the  ebooter  throwa  off  before  eight  o'clock, 
which  it  ie  not  prudent  to  do  qnleas  there  are  many  guni 
on  the  moors,  or  foul  weather  is  expected  in  the  after* 
noon,  he  shoald  run  only  one  dog  as  long  at  the  heathtr 
it  wtt,  afterwards  two,  and  ia  the  afternoon  three  dogs. 
In  wet  weather,  one  dog  is  quite  sufficient.  If  hot  wta. 
ther,  we  adrise  rest  f^m  eleven  to  two.  If  the  shooter 
bare  not  exhausted  himself  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
he  will  best  fltl  hie  bag  in  the  afternoon ;  he  may  not, 
Indeed,  then  find  ao  many,  but  those  he  does  And  will  bf 
dispersed  birds  that  will  almost  lie  to  be  trodden  on,  Ai| 
old  ebooter  thue,  on  a  dry  afternoon  following  a  wet  morn, 
Ing,  will  eemetimee  load  himself  or  his  attendant,  after 
the  IcM  experienced  have  left  the  moor,  disgusted,  with 
scarcely  a  bird  in  their  posaestion. 

The  flight  of  grouse  la  generally  about  half  a  mile.  A 
grouae  will  drop  suddenly,  wh«n  out  of  eight  of  the  ahoot* 
er,  on  some  hill  side,  perhaps  forty  or  flfty  yards  Oom  the 
highest  part  Nine  timee  out  of  ten  the  grouse  alighle  on 
a  hill  aide  slanting  from  the  shooter,  or,  in  other  worde, 
on  that  aide  of  the  hill,  or  ridge,  or  eloping  ground, 
which  ia  farthest  from  the  shooter.  It  is  uaeleaa  to  8t> 
tempt  to  range  the  whole  of  a  moor :  the  aportsman'a  time 
will  be  much  better  occupied  ia  traversing  the  same 
ground  over  again  and  again,  aasumiug  he  knew  how  to 
chooee  his  ground.  When  ranging  a  moor  with  which  he 
Is  totally  unacquainted,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  tq 
walk  along  the  brow  or  side  of  a  hill,  (for  nearly  all 
moors  are  either  mountainous  or  brokeq  uneven  ground,) 
keeping  ahont  forty  or  fifty  yarda  from  the  aummit  pf  any 
riaing  ground :  not  only  broode  but  single  birds  alight 
more  frequently  In  such  a  situation  than  in  any  other, 
especially  after  being  diatnrbed.  Much  time  ia  lost  in 
ranging  flata  and  the  extreme  hrlghte  of  hills  and  ridges. 
The  side,  under  the  wind,  of  these  lesser  hiUe,  which  on 
nearly  all  moors  is  intersected  by  rivulet^  and  which  baa 
a  pretty  good  covering  of  young  heather,  ie  the  very  best 
line  of  range  that  can  be  recommended,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  within  flfty  yarda  fhim  where  the  declivity  com« 
mencea.  By  winding  ronod  the  hilla  in  thia  manner,  the 
shooter  does  not  fatigtie  himself  near  so  much  as  by  con. 
tioually  crossing  the  ravines  and  climbing  directly  up  the 
hills. 

When  the  gTanie.4booter  (hrowe  off  on  an  extensive 
moor,  on  which,  or  on  the  moors  adjoining,  there  arq 
numerous  parties  of  shooters,  we  wotild  direct  him,  when- 
ever the  wind  is  high,  to  make  ft>r  the  leeward  side  of  the 
moor.  Grouse  do  not  fly  with  the  wind  on  all  occasions  i 
but  whenever  they  happen  to  do  so,  their  flights  ate  longer 
than  when  they  free  It  {  and,  when  going  aciuu  vrind, 
their  flight  has  ever  a  tendency  to  the  lee  side.  Thus, 
when  every  brood  haa  l>een  fluahed  aeveral  limea,  the 
windward  side  of  the  moors  beoomee  deeerted,  and  the 
leeward  side  the  res^  of  both  game  and  sfaeatpn. 
Whatsoever  ipeelea  of  game  he  is  in  pursuit  ot,  the  eboot. 
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cr  wilt  do  wM  to  kMp  on  thtt  tide  of  (he  hill  wliieh  U 
pratectcd  from  tho  wind.  The  moit  nnlikelj  place  in  the 
world  to  find  any  Icind  of  game  ia  a  hill'^ide  on  wlilch 
the  wind  playa.  But  in  ■tormy  weather  the  hilMop  and 
the  plain  ahoald  be  eqaiilly  ahanned  :  a  narrow  ralley,  or 
the  iteep  hiU.eide  iheltered  from  the  wind,  are  then  the 
nanal  plaoee  of  retort. 

The  faTourite  haunti  of  gnraie,  when  nndittarbed,  art 
thote  patches  of  ground  where  the  yonng  heather  ia  moat 
loxuriaut.  They  avoid  rocka,  and  bare  places  where 
the  heather  haa  been  recently  burnt ;  at  any  rate  they 
are  not  to  be  approached  in  anch  placet.  It  it  in  young 
heather  that  gionae  moat  frequently  feed.  They  are  aeU 
dom  foond  in  the  Tery  long  thick  heather  that  clothes 
tome  part  of  the  hillt,  until  driren  there  for  shelter  by 
thooten  or  othrra.  It  ia  early  in  the  morning  and  to- 
wardi  erening  that  grouse  are  to  be  found  in  young 
heather.  During  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  thooter 
thould  range  tht  tunny  tide  of  the  bUl,  and  avoid 
plaina. 

Grouse  do  not  always  rise  in  the  same  manner.  They 
either  mount,  like  pheasants,  about  fire  yarda  high,  and 
then  fly  off,  or  else  they  akim  along  quietly,  almott 
touching  the  ground.  When  the  groiiae  fliea  low,  its 
flight  it  somewhat  likt  that  of  the  blackbird.  When  it 
risea  in  the  manner  of  a  pheaaant,  the  beat  time  to  fire  at 
it  la  immediately  aa  it  arrives  at  its  height,  just  as  it  is 
about  to  make  off;  at  that  point  of  time  when  it  has 
performed  its  vertical  and  is  commencing  its  horizontal 
flight  To  ihoot  sooner,  unleaa  the  aim  be  taken  above 
the  bird,  ia  to  lose  a  chance.  But,  when  the  groote 
tcarcely  rises  out  of  the  heather,  and  gUdet  away  from 
the  shooter,  aa  a  blackbird  fliet,  no  time  it  to  be  loat,  or 
it  will  be  out  of  resch.  It  is  generally  when  the  shooter 
it  near  birds  aa  they  riae,  that  they  mount  like  phea- 
sants ;  and  when  he  ia  at  a  diatance  from  them  as  they 
rite,  that  they  fly  off  low.  When  they  rite  perpendicu- 
larly, they  make  some  noiae  with  their  wingt,  and  the 
cock  tomctimei  crowi,  and  the  hen  cacklet.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  they  flit  away,  scarcely  clearing  the  heath- 
feepi,  they  make  no  noiae  whatever.  When  grouse  are 
wild  and  fly  low,  it  ia  quite  requiaite  to  keep  a  conatant 
look-out,  or  they  will  gain  a  dozen  yardt  before  they  are 
teen.  Tbeir  being  the  tame  colour  aa  the  heather  bvourt 
their  etcape. 

It  it  luual  for  one  party  of  tporttmen  to  give  another 
party  notice  of  the  approach  of  birds  by  crying  "  mark  1" 
The  thootera  whom  the  birda  approach  atand  atill,  and 
the  birds  will  not  veer  from  their  intended  course;  the 
birds  are  tuffered  to  pass  before  a  gun  is  brought  to  the 
thonlder.     It  it  dificnit  to  drop  a  bird  approaching. 

At  the  sportsman,  in  grouie  shooting,  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  choosing  his  own  distance  when  birds  rise  near 
to  him,  be  will  be  more  certain  of  killing  if  he  let  the 
birds  fly  twenty-flve  yards  from  him  before  he  firea  tlie 
first  barrel ;  when,  if  he  have  both  barrels  cocked„he  will 
have  ample  time  to  throw  in  the  reserve  barrel  while  the 
birds  are  within  reasonable  distance.  In  nothing  ia  the 
superiority  of  the  detonating  over  the  flint  lock  more 
apparent,  than  in  its  allowing  the  shooter  to  fire  tht 
second  to  toon  after  the  firtt  barrel 

No  tpeciet  of  shooting  requires  the  aid  of  good  dop 
Bore  than  gronse-shooting,  and  in  no  sport  does  so  much 
annoyance  result  from  the  use  of  bad  ones.  The  best 
dog,  perhaps,  for  the  moors,  is  a  well  bred  pointer,  not 
mure  than  five  years  old,  which  has  been  well  tutored, — 
young  In  yeara,  hut  a  veteran  in  experience.  The  aetter 
is  occasionally  used  with  success,  but  we  prefer  the 
pointer.  TIm  latter  has  tufnestionably  the  advantage 
when  the  moors  are  dry,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  they  are,  in  August.  If  a  setter  cannot  find  water 
wherein  to  wet  his  feet  every  half  hour,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  undergo  much  fatigue.  Some  tporttmen  will 
bunt  a  couple  of  mute  apaniela,  for  groute-ahooting,  in 
preference  to  any  other  team  of  doga.  Of  courae,  when 
this  method  is  pursued,  the  birds  are  never  pointed;  and 
the  shooter  must  ever  be  on  the  look-out,  for  the  game 
is  generally  sprung  very  near  to  the  gun. 

When  birds  are  plentiful,  Oakleigh  considers 


marker*  s  noiraaoe.  W«  ebonld  consider  then! 
so  at  all  times ;  markers,  be  it  understood, 
being  ibe  name  for  the  scouts  who  watch  the 
birds,  and,  in  short,  assist  the  sportsman  in 
everything  save  firing  his  gnn.  But  if  a  marlcer 
must  be  had,  a  shepherd  lad,  who  knows  the 
ground  and  the  business,  is  recommended  as  the 
best  one.    He  should  be  one 

Whose  proficiency 'may  be  gnessed  at  by  the  knowinf 
cunning  which  glitters  in  his  eye  when  he  ia  told  that  bis 
tervicet  are  required.  A  youth  of  thit  detcrlption  will 
lit  down  when  a  bird  ritet^  put  np  bit  handt  to  hit  face, 
like  the  blinders  of  a  waggon-horse,  and  mark  a  bird 
down  to  an  inch,  a  mile  off!  These  youths  have  an  un- 
accommodating knack  of  slipping  wounded  birds  into 
their  own  proper  pockets  unseen ;  or  of  hiding  them  ia 
peal-hoUt,  so  that  neither  Turk,  Tiger,  nor  Spaniard, 
the  retrievers,  can  find  them !  Retrievers  are  teldoaa  need 
in  gransa-thooting ;  nor  are  they  often  reqnirad. 

Very  few  birds  generally  satisfy  the  marker, 
who,  we  will  venture  to  bet,  prefers  the  leg  of  a 
Lammermoor  lion  to  all  the  grease  on  the  Gram- 
pians, and  who  is  far  out  of  the  way  of  finding 
purchasers,  while  killed  birds,  by  dozens,  are  often 
rotting  in  his  neighbourhood,  especially  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  season.  Oakleigfa  considers  the 
poacher  in  the  snow  a  much  greater  enemy  to  the 
grouse  than  the  sportsman ;  which  is  probably  a 
mistake.  In  killing  hares,  partridges,  and  phea. 
sants,  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  poaching  ;  but  red 
grouse  and  ptarmigans  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
temptation.  The  question  may  be  resolved  by  the 
fact  that,  in  August  and  September,  grouse,  never 
having  been  exposed  in  the  market,  are  in  great 
plenty  at  the  table,  and  also  abound  in  the  market 
more  than  at  any  other  season.  We  hear  even 
of  sporting  gfrounds  being  lately  taken  by  the 
great  dealers  in  game  as  a  commercial  specula, 
tion ;  but  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact.  As  for  the 
cottagers,  who,  let  the  keepers  do  their  best,  kill 
many  birds  in  winter,  "  deeming  one  little  infe. 
rior  to  a  fowl,  when  boiled  in  the  pot  with  a 
piece  of  .bacon  ;"  we  rejoice  especially  to  hear 
of  their  bacon ;  making  them  welcome  to  every 
bird,  along  with  it,  which  they  can  snive  in 
their  kail-yards,  and  a  little  way  beyond  thera. 
But  our  fear  is,  that  there  is  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
either  bird  or  bacon  in  the  cottager's  pot.  If 
ever  the  former  do  occur,  it  niust  be  the  black 
game  of  the  south,  and  oertainly  not  the  red 
grouse  of  the  Highlands. 

Black  game  is  not  shot  till «  week  after  red 
grouse  shooting  commences.  They  are  on  tha 
increase  and  spreading  i  while,  on  the  oontrar/, 
red  grouse  are  narrowing  their  range*  ^f  disap- 
pearing :  yet  black  game  are  much  more  exposed 
to  the  poacher's  inroads  than  the  red  ganflk 

The  blackcock,  like  the  capercailye  and  tbtt 
pheasant,  is  polygamous.  Sportsmen,  who 
are  on  honour,  always,  spare  the  jtnag 
hens.  The  blackcock  is  a  splendid  bird;  his 
lady,  the  grey  hen — smaller  and  more  aober> 
suited — is  also  a  beautiful  bird.  She  and  her 
poults  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  red  gronae: 
but  they  are  longer  in  shape,  and  differentitf 
coloured.  There  they  stand,  a  handsome  conyli^ 
exactly  as  seen  in  Oakleigh'e  shooting  code:—* 
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Black.gaine  an  gentrallr  batched  in  roihy  fiddf,  new 
to  sn  unenclosed  moor  or  heathery  plantation.  They 
▼isit  itubble-fielda,  or  rather  com-fielda,  for  corn  ii  har- 
retted  late  in  those  cold  conntries  where  the  hilla  are 
eorered  with  their  natWe  brown ;  whereas  the  red'grouse  is 
rmrely  known  td  quit  the  open  moor,  unless  driren  thence 
by  men,  dogi,  or  stress  of  wekther.  The  red  grouse  feeds 
chiefly  amidst  the  heather.  Black-game  will  often  feed, 
•nd  sometimes  (though  rarely)  the  red  grouse  also,  like 
partridges,  in  stubbles  :  black-game  are  yery  destructive 
to  crops  of  grain.  Red  grouse  do  not  frequent  woods. 
Their  nests  are  generally  found  In  heather;  thoie  of 
Uack-game  in  rushy  fields  or  plantations.  The  eggs  of 
the  former  are  often  taken  by  persons  collecting  plovers' 
*ef ;  and  as  they  are  easily  found,  the  temptation  to 
pilfer  hut  too  often  presents  itself.  A  child  may  thus  do 
more  mischief  than  the  moat  accomplished  poacher.  Loi- 
terers at  this  season  should  be  watched. 

Gathering  a  few  berries  from  a  mountain  ash, 
or  nuts  from  a  hazel  hush,  will  soon,  we  pre- 
aume,  be  designated,  pilfering.  Did  any  natu- 
ralist—and their  name  is  Legion — ever  discover 
a  nest,  no  matter  of  what  bird,  from  whence  he 
did  not  pilfer  as  often  as  it  suited  him  ?  And 
"  Loiterers  should  be  watched !"  Truly  no  such 
lessons  to  the  game  lords  were  required  from 
Tom  Oalcleigh.*  It  is  unlilce  the  genial  feel- 
ings of  the  sportsman,  who  is  a  prose-poet  and 
lover  of  nature ;  and  who,  in  the  words  of  old 
Markham,  should  be  "  full  of  love  both  to  hia 
pleasure  and  his  neighbour."  But  every  lover 
of  aport  cannot,  year  after  year,  reach  the  High- 
land moors  and  forests  ;  and  there  are  humbler, 
yet  not  despicable,  pleasures  to  be  found  lying 
within  reach.  Among  these,  rabbit-shooting 
and  snipe-shooting  have  their  own  attractions. 

Loolc  at  the  rabbit — Tom  Oakleigh's  rabbit ; 
boys  love  and  cherish  him  ;  poets  and  painters 
like  to  see  him  and  his  merry  companions  gam- 
bolling in  the  moonlight ;  the  cook  does  no  t  despise 
bim  ;  and  he  is  the  only  delicacy,  boasting  the 
juune  of  game^to  which  his  claim,  Vy  the  way. 
Is  not  clearly  established — that  ever  lawfully 
smokes  on  the  poor  man's  board.  Besides,  his 
extreme  cautiousness  and  shyness,  and  his  con- 
venient places  of  retreat,  tantalize  the  shooter 
delightfiilly.    Oakleigh  remarks  :— 

'  *  Prom  the  ■'  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland," 
in  can  perceive  that  the  only  misdemeanours  or  crimes 
into  wUeh  inquiry  is  instiiuted,  or  returns  required 
horn  niral  psridies,  an  pvaehmf  and  baitardf}  Iwlb 


It  is  astonishing  what  effitrts  they  will  make  (o  escape^ 
though  three  legs  be  broken,  when  near  the  en- 
trance of  a  burrow.  It  is  of  little  use  firing  at  them 
when  they  are  more  than  twenty  paces  distant  from  the 
gun.  Rabbits  afford  more  what  are  termed  snap-shola 
than  any  other  game,  as  they  are  mostly  found  in  or  near 
to  plantations,  or  amongst  brambles,  hollies,  gone,  or 
deep  fern,  in  places  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  requires  a 
quick  eye  and  steady  hand  to  stop  a  rabbit  running 
across  furrows,  or  over  uneven  ground. 


Rabbits,  cut  off  in  the  wholesale  or  Waterloo 
style,  for  the  market,  are  generally  taken  by 
nets  and  ferrets ;  not  being  considered  worth 
powder  and  shot,  which  would  so  much  enhance 
their  price.  The  best  time  for  rabbit-shooting 
is  the  evening ;  or  in  sunshine,  after  rain,  when 
great  numbers  venture  abroad. 

Snipe-shooting  has  this  to  recommend  it,  that 
it  comes  at  a  good  season ;  when  the  grouse  are 
forsaken,  and  partridges  become  scarce  and  dif. 
ficult.  The  snipe  arrives  in  this  country  about 
the  same  time  as  the  woodcock.  They  appear 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  are  plentiful 
in  November ;  which  month  and  the  next  is  the 
time  for  shooting  them.  As  the  year  advances, 
they  congregate  in  flocks,  on  open  moors  and 
downs,  and  are  shy  of  the  shooter's  approach. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  snipes:  the  full  or 
whole  snipe,  figured  on  the  next  page  ;  the  soli- 
tary,  sometimes  called  the  double  snipe  ;  and  the 
Jack-snipe,  termed  also,  from  its  diminutive  size, 
the  half  snipe.  The  full  snipe,  the  bird  which  the 
shooter  pursues,  is  very  difficult  to  hit ;  and 
Oakleigh  discourses  scientifically  on  the  subject, 
affirming  that 
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Ttia  (hooter  will  bring  iowu  «  tnipe  with  mnell  ICa 
difficulty  at  from  flftevn  to  twenty  paces  than  at  any 
other  distance.  The  aim  is  thus  talien  jutt  before  the 
kM  bethtf  to  make  its  croea  fii|hts,  but  before  it  has 
•ttsined  its  full  speed.  The  irref nlarity  ofits  flight  is  of 
little  conseqaetice  duritig  the  first  and  second  twirling, 
before  the  bird  is  safely  on  the  wing,  since  its  flight  is 
Iheti  comparatiTely  tardy.  Bat  let  the  snipe  fly  ten  yards 
fmn  wheiMBe  it  sprang..^let  it  be,  for  instanoe,  twenty* 
Ave  paces  distant  front  the  snn,  it  is  then  at  the  top  of 
its  speed,  and  in  the  tery  ihidst  of  its  sidelong,  elliptical 
gyrations,  and  nort  than  a  match  for  the  minority  of 
ahooters,  especially  if  the  day  lie  windy,  A  snipe,  killed 
•t  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  distance,  with  No.  7.  shot,  will 
seldom  be  struck  by  many  pelleta,  being  generally  three 
or  four  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  cone  which  the  shot 
forms  a*  It  flie*,  which  is  Terr  difllerent  from  being  in  the 
exact  cetitfc.  A  section  of  the  body  of  a  snipe  does  not 
pR<tnt  •  mrflicc  as  large  m  that  of  a  penny-piece.  If 
any  petMU  Will  flr*  »l  t  urgM  it  flftcca  yards  distance^ 


be  will  find  that  a  snipe  wimid  not  be  ent  to  piseas  aren 
al  that  distance,  unless  it  chanced  to  bt  precisely  in  the 
MnMv  df  the  Charge  as  thrown.  When  speaking  of  a 
Hii|M  presenting  bO  larger  a  surface  as  a  mark  than  a 
MAUf«|»l«cc,  W«,»r  course,  mean  a  snipe  flying  directly 
mai  the  ihoelar.  tt  would  be  imprudent  to  eboot  at  a 
•dt^  flying  aeroai  at  leas  than  twenty  paces  distance,  as 
it  then  precenta  uara  than  doable  the  snrftce  of  one  going 
straight  fhMb  the  sh«>ote^  Twenty.fiTe  paces  is  the  di*. 
tanca  «M  ihouid  ftthr  ttt  a  cross  or  oblique  shot  .  . 
.  <  •  There  ai«  two  polntf  to  be  attended  to  in  deter- 
utinlog  tb«  proper  liManect  the  flight  of  the  bird— and 
the  manner  in  which  the  shat  is  thrown.  In  soipe^hoot- 
Ihgtha  latter  is  subserrient  to  the  former. 

The  comtnon  inlpa,  occasionally  found  on  heathery  and 
rnsh.elad  hills,  as  well  as  in  the  encloaed  grounds,  is  tbo 
same  as  the  gregarious  bird  of  the  manb. 

The  setter  is  the  best  dog  for  snipe  shooting; 

Mr  Wtfaon  and  Tom  Oakleigh  have  tempted 
ug  to  tranagreaa  all  due  bounds  in  following 
them  over  moor  and  metintaint  hy  lake  and 
itream.  W^e  must  now,  perfon^,  call  a  halt ; 
and  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  than 
bjr  extolling  the  minute  attention  which  thia 
"  Shooter'*  Manual"  pays  to  everjr  point  regard- 
iiig  the  comfort  and  succeas  of  the  Bportamah. 
We  And  a  complete  catalogue  of  whatever  the 
grouse-ahooter  requires  for  use  or  comfort  in 
pursuing  his  recreation.  We  can  onlf  suggest,  id 
addition  to  the  list,  a  copy  of  <•  The  Rod  and  th« 
Gun ;"  and  Mesars  Peter  and  Oeorge  Anderson's 
"  Guide  to  the  Highlands ;"  both  most  Taluabla 
and  entertaining  companions  in  wet  or  dry^  oa 
hill-sid^  ateamer-deok,  or  ooaeh*tap. 
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Taa  aliUpUeitX  «f  Bwiaa  tiabits  Ifl  attended  to 
their  domestic  architecture.  In  the  front  of  our 
host's  house,  on  the  grass,  there  was  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  manufactory  of  beamft,  rafters, 
and  boards,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  the  new 
house  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

"But  are  you  going  to  build  it  Just  in  front  of 
your  own  ?"  t  asked  the  father  of  Annchen. 

"No,"  told  he;,  "certainly  not.  Wehaten't 
quite  decided  yet  where  it  la  to  be,  but  we  think 
of  tf$tng  tt  firtt  at  the  other  end  of  that  rising 
Held  Just  beyond  the  caacades." 

"  First !"  said  I ; "  what,  are  yott  going  to  make 
It  a  movable  house?" 

My  curiosity  was  easily  gratified ;  iind  I  was 
thewn  that  each  beam,  rafter,  and  board,  were 
6arefally  numbered,  and  as  there  is  little  or  no 
masonry  In  these  houses,  nothing  is  easier  or 
more  frequent  than  to  remove  Instead  of  changing 
houses.  Sometimes  the  distribution  of  a  village 
fa  entitely  altered  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  ad. 
The  outside  walls  of  these  houses  are  often  tOed 
with  fir  shinglei.  They  perfectly  tinderttand 
the  art  of  making  them  very  comfortable ;  but 
they  are,  of  course,  liable  to  be  easily  dettroyed 
\tf  fire.  Not  long  slnc«,  a  fire  took  place  In  the 
Mio«t  windward  house  of  a  small  viUage  (I  be* 
lieve  Ooldaeh')  on  the  banks  of  the  Boden.See,  Of 
Lak*    Constance.,  and^  ther«  being   a  strong 


breese,  fht  whole  vUIagti  waa  bunt  to  th« 
ground ;  eontiating  of  sevetity  houMM.  t  eahnot 
help  adding,  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  th4 
Swiss  peasants,  that,  thoagh  a  large  snbftcription 
was  immedlatijy  commended  to  aasiat  the  house- 
less villagers,  yet  bat  very  few  of  the  whole  num- 
ber accepted  any  relief,  so  well  able  were  their 
own  Menda  and  relatives  to  aariat  them.  Th« 
village  waa  rebuilt  again  in  ft  very  «hort  time. 
But  to  return  to  Annchen  and  her  husband  ;-^  ^ 
It  was  evident,  firoffl  the  building  ttf  a  atw 
house,  and  its  Alt  being  chosen  on  the  hoat'a 
land,  that  the  new  bridegroom  waa  not  one  of 
the  landtd  nrittoetaey  i  and  how  little  this  tltla 
befits  the  landlords  of  Stritierland,  Auiic&eti*i 
story  will  shew.  Annehen'a  Atther  and  mother, 
M  fathers  and  mothera  art  wont  to  do  elae* 
where  as  Well,  had.  Whilst  Anhdieil  waa  ih  tlio 
midst  of  her  teens,  pondered  long  titd  wiaelf  oB 
the  choice  of  a  husband  for  thdr  only  ehild,iv]M 
should  surpaM  all  fbrmer  aM  fntnre  hiiab*ii<s 
in  morals,  mind,  and  eli^bllity.«-ln  all  way*  «ad 
retpodta.  Among  the  relative*  of  thi*  mMf  }«. 
dicious  couple,  waa  aa  old  merchant  of  Ba^e^ 
who^  u  Basle  mefeha&tt  are  wont  to  be,  «** 
vtoy  rich  and  very  pious,  fiaale,  theugL  it  4o« 
natqiiite  emalate  thepiaty  of  the  "--^-fluli  Tmn 
C«Bmi*siMwr's  punt**  *U*>i  ^  i^alaaA  Ml  ■•»> 
days,  for  fear  it  brMk  the  SdUMtti,  tt^  I 
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Umt  aplae*  when  ^dliooM  v^rgAanittch  mor* 
Mosely  upon  fanaticism  thiin  anjr  other  part  of 
Switterlandi  Now,  this  merohknt  had  three  sons, 
vho,  a^eording  to  the  very  exceUaat  lyBtem  of 
all  the  moat  enlightened  of  European  oountriei, 
(except  our  own,)  mast  neceeiarily  inherit  equal 
ritarea  of  their  father's  fortune.  On  Jules,  the 
youngaat^  the  seleotion  of  Annchen's  parents  fell  j 
and,  for  aught  the  fates  have  any  right  to  say  to 
the  eontmry,  he  might  have  been  Annohen's  too, 
had  Aonchen  happened  to  he  a  well  educated 
young  lady,  wiUiout  a  mind  by  any  means 
manufactured  in  Hoaover  Square  and  for  sale 
accordingly.  But  Annohen  was,  on  the  contrary, 
A  Bwise  maiden,  whose  reason  and  heart  were  M 
free  t»  follow  their  own  dictates,  as  her  feet  were 
to  roam  over  her  native  mountains  ;  and  when 
die  Was  informed,  at  due  lengthi  of  the  sundry 
eoanubial  eligibilities,  and  manifold  virtues  of 
the  merchant's  son,  one  Sunday  evening,  Just 
after  the  family  Bible  had  been  closed  for  the 
night,  she  very  simply  said,  that«he  quite  agreed 
in  all  that;  but  that  Jules  had  not  her  heart,  and 
eoald  not  have  her  hand.  The  Swiss  are  a  very 
aimple  people;  and  when  they  read  in  their 
BiUesthat  love  ie  declared  to  be  essential  to 
■anetify  the  marriage  state  in  God's  eye,  and 
when  their  church  (as  wells  aa  ours)  tells  them 
tbat  none  other  is  a  lawful  marriage,  they  really 
helieve  it ;  just  as  if  the  proper  principle  and  pro> 
eaeding  were  not  to  follow  the  excellent  counsel 
of  Tinsel  in  "  The  Hunchback,"  who  courts  as 
fbllova  :— 
«  Ladft  **  <*■>*  ■><>'  hstt  to  treat  of  heartt, 
Snt  marriac* ;  which  (m  plcaie  you)  is,  with  0% 
A  simple  joininf,  by  the  priast,  of  handa  i 
A  rial's  put  oa ;  a  prayer  or  two  ia  aaid ; 
You're  man  and  wif^  and  nothing  more.  Por  hearli. 
We  oftcDer  de  wtthoat  than  with  them,  Lady  1" 

Bat  Annehen'e  parent*  were  stupid  people, 
wholly  unvereed  in  the  nioraie  of  St  James' ;  and, 
tkoogh  they  cordially  desired  so  respectable  a 
matdi  as  the  Baslemerehant's  son  for  their  daugh- 
ter, they  were  little  disposed  to  cross  her  in* 
dinatioas,  or  to  evince  their  love  and  their 
x^ard  for  her  welfare,  by  dooming  her  to  a  life 
of  well-salaried  misery  |  for  i*  there  any  other 
tarm  for  the  life-long  alliance  of  man  and  wife, 
who  have  no  other  bond  than  eligibility  (cold, 
bmtal  word)  for  their  connexion  ?  So  thought 
Anndien,  and  so  thought  her  parents  :  and  Jules 
got  hiaoMf tf /  and,  after  a  due  proeeia  of  despera* 
tion,  married  somebody  else. 

In  Switaerland,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole 
of  central  Xurope,  there  prevails  a  system, 
tamed  Wattitrtii^fl,  or  itinerant  apprentice* 
riiip.  The  yonthe  who  learn  handicraft  arte, 
instead  of  serving  their  time  in  one  diop  and 
in  ono  town,  travel  ovor  one  or  two  countries, 
and  servo  several  apprenticeships  in  each,  of 
poriods  of  various  durations;  each  master  In* 
aeriblng  in  the  iMok  when  the  apprentice  leaves 
Un,  a  eortifioate  of  his  conduct.  By  this  means, 
tiM  ayprcnttcea  of  central  Europe  are  mostly 
iMlMafomed  men,  having  neeeeearily  derived 
ai«MMaf  ee  tS  uporineo  and  travel  la  a  mach 
greater  degree  than  eeald  hitt*  faU«a  t«  (heir 


iJiare  in  b  mMe  stationary  sphere  of  life<  Bar' 
ing  eompleted  their  itinerant  novi^te,  they 
return  to  their  native  place  ;  unless,  like  Ann« 
Chen's  hitsband,  they  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  better  home  in  the  bourse  of  their  pilgrimage4 
Thus  it  happened  with  Joaehim :  he  waa  appren^ 
ticed  to  an  engineer  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and. 
having  to  superiatend  the  erection  of  some  ma> 
ohinery  in  a  large  cotton  mill,  in  which  Annohen'e 
fatlier  had  a  share,  he  oame  to  their  house,  and 
was  ia  due  season  enabled  to  exclaim  with  Julius 
CeesaT'^fimi,  vidi,  ^id.  Swiss  courtships  are 
the  most  primitife  perfbrmaneeS  in  the  worldt 
Without  the  parents'  consent,  the  courtship  ie 
at  once  forbidden  by  the  maiden  herself;  who 
forthwith,in  all  wellbrOught  up  familiee,  informe 
her  parents  of  the  advances  of  the  swain ;  and  a 
family  counsel,  in  all  manner  of  affeetien,  ia  held 
On  the  weighty  question—"  To  be  or  not  to  be  f" 
Whether  Annchen,  in  this  case,  had  seen  bef 
lover  somewhat  oftener  than  usual,  before  he 
ventured  on  the  declaration,  or  whether  his 
very  excellent  qualities  had  pleaded  forcibly  in 
his  favour,  I  cannot  precisely  say ;  but  when 
her  parents  Were  aware  of  his  intentions,  they 
were  also  aware  of  the  exceeding  strength  of 
her  affection  towards  him>  Every  moral  attri- 
bute Joachim  seemed  to  possess  in  the  Aillest 
degree ;  and  in  other  respects— his  youth,  come- 
liness, and  personal  prowess,  (being  in  stature 
one  or  two  degrees  less  than  the  giants  whose 
bones  have  celebrated  the  Baths  of  Pfeffer,)  all 
tended  to  recommend  this  moral  and  Hercideab 
lover ;  but,  then,  poor  Joadiim  was  but  a  hum-* 
ble  mechanic,  his  worldly  wealth  being  well- 
nigh  confined  to  the  clothes  on  liis  baok  and  the 
sinews  in  his  arms.  The  Swiss  are  not  an  aris* 
tooratio  people-^(les8  so  even  than  the  (m*  ari*' 
tooraoy  of  England ;)  but  where  are  the  people 
who  are  wholly  free  itom  the  prejudices  of  sto* 
tion  and  the  prestiges  of  birth  i  They  exist  far 
less  in  Switcerland  than  in  any  other  country,  of 
among  any  other  people ;  but  still  the  parent* 
of  Annchen  oould  not  but  righ  when  they  com-> 
pared  the  pretensions  of  the  penniless  meehanie, 
and  his  well-certUioated  character,  with  the 
merchant's  son,  the  renowned  piety  of  Basle, 
and  peculiarly  weighty  coffers  of  his  most  rea 
spectable  father ;  and  it  was  shrewdly  surmised 
that,  when  the  eloquenoe  of  the  parents,  the  test 
of  some  slight  separation  and  much  delay,  had 
all  failed  in  persuading  Annchen  that  she  did 
not  know  her  own  mind,  and  that  she  was  quite 
mistaken  in  loving  the  young  artiMn*— when,  I 
say,  the  whole  of  this  had  failed  in  its  effect,  it 
was  still  suspected  that,  had  Joachim  been  Julee, 
somewhat  less  rigour  would,  perchance,  have 
been  displayed  in  the  scrutiny  into  his  morals. 
However,  to  do  them  justice,  when  they  were 
well  assured  of  Annchen's  love  and  Joaohim'e 
virtues,  my  worthy  host*  eordially  set  to  work 
to  realise  the  marriage,  at  their  belief  of  their 
duty  prompted  them  to  do,  as  well  a*  their  iiu 
tense  regard  for  their  child'*  real  happine**! 
and  they  prepared  for  the  fulfilment  of  kef 
wishes  with  almott  ae  aradi  alowity  M  weaU. 
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inevitably  have  been  bestowed  in  thwarting 
them  in  England,  at  least  in  nine  Rich  cases  out 
of  ten.  To  them  there  seemed  a  religion  in  love ; 
and  thef  at  least  felt  there  was  sin  in  the  viola- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  matrimonial  moral,  "  Let 
me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds  admit 
impediments."  The  impediments  were  soon  re- 
moved, hj  a  portion  of  land  sold  by  the  father  to 
Joachim  on  redeemable  mortgage ;  a  system  for 
which  the  utmost  facilities  nre  afforded  in  Swit- 
serland,  and  which  materially  tends  to  the  vir- 
tual subdivision  of  land :  for  though  the  mort- 
gage, while  it  lasts,  is  little  else  than  a  system 
of  rental,  yet  the  process  of  redemption  is  so 
general,  that  it  ends  in  increasing  the  effect  of 
the  system,  of  equal  partition  of  property.  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  the  joint  successive  ten- 
dency to  division  thus  produced,  would  operate 
most  injuriously  on  the  industrial  power,  and 
produce  of  the  country,  were  it  not  for  the  coun- 
teraction of  another  agent;  namely,  non-increase 
of  population.  The  population  of  Switzerland  is 
well  nigh  stationary ;  and  this  singular  fact  ac- 
counts, in  great  measure,  for  its  signal  prosperity, 
as  well  as  for  the  success  of  the  hypotkique 
tptletn,  of  mortgage  and  marriage. 

In  England,  the  marketing  of  women  increases 
with  the  pressure  of  the  times  ;  for  pride  never 
decays  in  equal  ratio  with  prosperity.  Poverty 
seldom  lessens  an  aspiration  or  curbs  ambition ; 
as  regards  the  match-market,  it  has,  of  course,  a 
direct  and  very  powerful  effect  in  stimulating 
the  sale  of  daughters.  I  look  on  this,  advisedly, 
as  among  the  worst  symptoms  of  society,  and  as 
the  parent  of  more  than  half  the  curses  which 
afflict  what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  and 
which  indirectly  inoculate  the  others.  In  the 
first  place,  a  marriage,  of  which  the  motive  is 
anything  else  than  affection,  is,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  any  meaning 
in  the  law  of  the  English  Church,  mere  prostitu- 
tion— not  even  a  legalised  one  ;  for  the  marriage 
service,  after  quoting  the  command  of  God,  that 
love  shall  be  the  bond  between  man  and  wife, 
expressly  states : — "  Be  y*  neU  assured,  that  as 
many  as  are  coupled  together  otherwise  than  as 
God's  word  doth  allow,  are  not  joined  together 
by  God,  neither  is  their  matrimony  lawfuL"  I 
need  hardly  comment  on  the  gross  falsehood  of 
the  promise  to  love  a  person  whom  one  probably 
dislikes.  The  sin  of  the  sale  is  almost  surpassed 
by  its  cruelty;  and  those  cases,  in  which  the 
inclinations  of  daughters  are  violently  coerced 
by  avaricious  parents,  occur  far  oftener  than  it 
suits  the  policy  of  the  parents,  or  becomes  the 
interest  of  the  victim  herself,  to  allow  to  trans, 
pire.  I  knew  of  one  case  in  which  the  affectione 
of  a  young  girl  had  been  engaged  by  a  relative, 
with  whom  she  was  permitted  frequent  inter- 
course. In  all  probability,  the  marriage  would 
have  taken  place  ;  but  the  father  of  this  young 
lady,  a  gay,  dissipated  man,  contracted  a  debt 
with  a  West  Indian  planter,  who  had  retired 
from  the  West  Indies  with  one  of  those  large 
fortunes,  at  that  period  accumulated  in  a  few 
jeut,    He  was  nearly  as  old  again  a«  (be  lady 


in  question;  ill-favoured',  gaudte,  unedneated, 
and  wholly  unaccustomed  to  that  society  of 
which  she  was  herself  a  brilliant  ornament ;  a 
man,  in  almost  every  single  respect,  ill-calculated- 
to  make  her  happy,  even  had  die  never  seen  her. 
young  and  engaging  cousin.  Payment  of  the 
debt  was  becoming  due ;  when  the  scheme  of  a 
match  between  the  debtor's  daughter  and  the 
creditor  struck  the  father  as  the  best  resource 
from  his  embarrassment.  It  is  needless  to  reca- 
pitulate all  the  stratagems  and  ingenious  device* 
which  were  resorted  to,  both  by  father  and  mother, 
to  inveigle  him,  coerce  her,  and  enslave  both. 
Absolute  threats  were  used  towards  the  daughter; 
who,  finally,  yielded  to  the  machinery  of  the. 
marriage  market.  A  woman  of  real  virtue  would, 
of  course,  have  preferred  the  life  of  a  scnUery 
girl :  but  what  could  be  expected  of  a  daughter 
educated  by  such  parents  ?  Having  married,  and 
endured  two  or  three  years  of  silent  saffetiag, 
the  wretchedness  of  her  lot  prevailed  over  spirits;, 
health,  and  strength ;  and,  though  she  experi- 
enced no  ill-usage  at  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
she  died  in  the  fourth  year  after  her  marriage, 
of  those  indefinable,  but  most  effiective  of  all 
diseases,  want  of  sympathy,  estranged  affections, 
and  a  loveless  life.  The  parent  who  should 
most  have  sympathized  with  a  daughter,  was  the 
main  agent  of  her  destruction ;  she  is  now 
among  the  most  eminently  rigid  and  unimpeadu 
ably  pious  of  the  congregation  of  the  Reverend 

Nehemiah  J ,  in  the  fashionable  watering-. 

place  of .    No  one  is  more  munificent  in  the 

diffusion  of  books  and  tracts,  or  more  nsefiilly 
indignant  at  the  mere  mention  of  every  species 
of  impropriety.     She  is,  of  course,  among  the 
number  of  the  "elect:"  for  herfaith  is  unbounded : 
but  if  there  is  any  "  work"  on  which  she  does 
venture  to  look  back  with  complacency,  it  is  the 
"  eligible   match"  and  excellent  provision  she 
mode    for  her   beloved    daughter.    There    are 
thousands  of  such  daughters,  who  live  under  the 
belief  that  their  duty  to  their  parents  is  greater 
than  to  their  God.     There  are  tens  of  thousands 
more,  who  are  themselves  actuated  by  ambitions 
motives   rather  than    by  the  impulses  of  the 
heart.    There  are  few  if  any  such  in  Switzerland. 
There  exist  no  such  inequalities  in  fortune,  neither- 
are  there  the  rivalries .  nor  vying  to  which  they 
give  birth   in   England ;    rendering  marriages 
heartless,  blunting    the  natural  affections  and 
kindly  sympathies  of  the  class  whose  character 
and  influence  necessarily  affect  the  community, 
and  who,  under  our  aristocratic  institutions,  con- 
stitute the  nursery  of  our  legislators.    A  venal 
spirit  not  only  supplants  the  affections  among  tlte 
parents,  but  necessarily  deprives  the  offiapring  of 
those  softer  influences  which  a»e  the  germs  of  en-. 
thusiasm  in  good,  and  of  every  lofty  and  noble 
impulse :  they  are  reared  in  a  school  of  indiffier. 
ence,    and    imbibe  the  palsying  apathy  wlii<^ 
but  too   often    vitiates  the    upper  classes    «£ 
this  country ;  a  state  which  leaves  no  .eeope  for 
the  growth  of  heart,  and  is  favourable  alone  to 
pride,  oppression,  indolence,  ignoraace,  and  ti*. 
monl  p«8tUenc«  of  profligacy. 
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CHAPTER  X.  • 

Mrs  Herbert  sat,  sad  and  solitary,  in  a  corner 
of  her  elegfant  drawing-room  ;  a  book  lying  open 
on  the  small  table  near  her  easy-chair ;  sunk  in 
monrnful  reverie ;  and  the  traces  of  tears  still 
visible  on  her  pale  face.  When  Violet,  bent  on 
the  enterprise  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
silently  glided  in  and  knelt  before  her,  she  started 
to  her  feet  in  agitation,  at  once  recognising  in 
the  intruder  the  subject  of  her  thoughts. 

"  Forgive  me,  madam,"  cried  the  suppliant. 
"  If  I  have  forced  myself  into  your  presence,  it 
is  because  I  am  the  most  wretched  creature  upon 
earth;  and,  save  you,  there  is  no  one  can  aid  me." 

Mrs  Herbert  stood  like  one  struck  dumb; 
when  Jenkins,  her  maid,  who  had  gained  tidings 
of  the  stranger,  and  of  Marion's  manoeuvre  to 
procure  the  secret  interview,  entered  hastily  and 
much  flurried,  crying— 

"  Miss  Cripps — the  youngest  Miss,  ma'am. 
Did  Mrs  Herbert  expect  to  see  Miss  Cripps  i" 

"  Certainly  I  did  not  expect,"  replied  the  lady, 
liesitatingly  ;  for  the  clasped  beseeching  hands, 
and  expressive  face  of  the  distressed  and  agitated 
jonng  creature  now  trembling  before  her,  invo- 
luntarily softened  her  voice  and  manner.  "  Not 
any  one,"  she  added;  "  but,  I  presume,  the  young 
lady  has  business  with  me.  You  may  withdraw, 
Jenkins." 

"Don't  you  fancy  she  may  be  mad,  ma'am," 
irhisppred  Jenkins,  "  to  run  up  stairs  like  a  wil>! 
thing,  without  being  announced.  I  shall  have 
the  men-servants  at  hand  in  case  she  should  be 
Tiolent.  To  have  the  audacity  to  disturb  Mrs 
Herbert  the  very  day  after  Madame  Ramsden's 
ngly  business;  and  the  carriage  aDdtrunks[!"  whis- 
pered Jenkins,  who  had  d  rn  the  lady  off, 
affecting  great  alarm  for  her  personal  safety. 

Violet  felt  Mrs  Herbert's  questioning  eye  upon 
ber,  and  summoned  all  her  resolution.  She  re- 
called to  memory  the  confidence  which  Herbert 
had  so  lately  said  he  placed  in  her  energy  and 
firmness.  The  remembrance  was  invigorating. 
It  was  for  his  sake  as  much  as  her  own  that  she 
bad  come  hither ;  for  him  she  was  called  upon 
to  act  in  this  delicate  emergency ;  and  affection 
came  in  aid  of  understanding :  the  child,  the 
timid,  bashful  girl,  merged  at  once  into  the  de- 
TOted,  but  intelligent  and  spirited  woman. 

"  I  am  not  mad,"  she  said,  gently  smiling, 
**^boagb  I  own  my  present  conduct  baffles  apo- 
logy. My  friend,  Mistress  Marion  Linton,  who 
aecompanied  me  hither,  wil^ouch  for  my  sanity." 
Sbe  eontinned,  taming  to  Jenkins — "  You  need 
aot  fear  to  leave  me  alone  with  your  lady." 

"  I'm  here,  hinny,"  said  a  voice ;  and  Mistress 
Marion,  who  was  not  far  off,  ventured  to  advance, 
wad  to  tell  Jenkins  that  the  young  lady  had  very 
eonfidential  and  private  business  with  Mis  Her- 

lNWt« 

"  Ifist  Cripps  confidential  business  with  me  .'" 
«0pB«d  Mrs  Herbert,  haughtily  and  coldly. 


"  You  are  under  a  great  mistake,  mem,  if  ye 
think  my  young  leddy  has  ony  connexion  with 
the  clan  of  fiddlin  swinglers  that  spulyie  the 
public  under  that  name ;  and  if  ye  wad  be  so 
gracious  as  to  hearken  till  her  story  be  told,  ye'll 
maybe  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  goodness  to 
the  fatherless  and  motherless  orphan." 

"  Ordinary  courtesy  imposes  this  much  on 
me,"  replied  Mrs  Herbert,  civilly  ;  "  though  I 
cannot  imagine  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  request. 
Will  you  shew  the  young  lady  and  her  friend  to 
my  dressing-room,  Jenkins  ?— I  hope  I  do  not 
encroach  on  your  time  too  far,  ma'am,  if  I  re- 
quest you  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes  before  I 
can  listen  to  the  »tory  ?" 

Violet,  colouring  slightly  at  the  insulting 
emphasis,  curtsied,  and  withdrew  as  directed. 

"  The  atory,  quo'  she!"  said  Marion,  when  they 
were  left  alone,  and  mimicking  Mrs  Herbert's 
stately  manner  and  sarcastic  tone.  "  But  she 
wants  to  prepare  herself,  my  dear.  For,  as  grand 
as  she  speaks  and  looks,  she  was  shaking,  every 
limb  o'  her,  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  as  white  as 
my  mutch  :  and  what  business  has  she  to  con- 
found you  with  the  gang,  in  spite  o'  a'  Maister 
Charles  or  me  can  say — that's  if  she  wad  listen  ? 
but  she 's  a  politic,  lang-draughted  gentlewoman, 
and  will  listen  to  uuthing  but  what  suits  her  ain 
purpose." 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope  left  me  !"  sighed 
Violet. 

"  What ! — d'ye  think  Maister  Charles  will  be 
man-sworn,  break  his  troth-plight,  and  gang 
back  o'  his  word  ?" 

"  O  no,  no  ;  that  I  do  not,  though  no  troth 
has  been  plighted.  But  am  I  to  blast  all  his  pro- 
spects in  life;  to  estrange  him  from  his  best 
friend  ;  from  this  lady  whose  disfavour  it  is  my 
deep  misfortune  to  have  incurred  ?" 

"  And  most  causelessly.  Ye  »re  carrying  this 
owcr  far,  my  bairn :  ye  maunna  forget  yoursel 
a'thegither.  If  ye  had  not  gained  Mr  Charles' 
lieart,  1  ken  none  would  been  readier  than  this 
very  gentlewoman — I'll  no  wrong  her  behind 
her  back — to  have  befriended  a  young  orphan 
gentlewoman,  in  your  sore  plight ;  and  now 
— and  I  am  sure  it  is  for  no  fault  of  yours 
though — it  is  plain  she  cannot  abide  ye,  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  that  lang  Leddy  Landers  that 
her  pride  is  set  upon  for  her  daughter-in-law. 
To  give  her  the  siller,  too !  My  certy,  auld  Mr 
Herbert  must  have  been  but  a  simple  man  and 
her  a  cute  madam  when  he  put  so  much  in  her 
power." 

"  You  will  never  forgive  that  disposition  of 
the  fortune,"  said  Violet,  smiling,  but  sadly, 

"  Indeed  an'  I  will  no.  I  tell  ye  what,  Miss 
Violet,  its  no  safe  to  gie  womenfolk,  gentle  or 
semple,  ower  muckle  power  o'  siller,  or  onything 
else,  till  they  first  get  mair  sense." 

"You  are  not  i umplimentary  to  the  sex," 
returned  Violet,  now  smiling  rather  more  gaily. 
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"  It  has  given  me  little  cause.  As  lang  as  ye 
gie  women  bodies  a'  their  ain  way,  its  a'  right 
enough,  and  they  cannot  do  enough  for  ye ;  but 
once  contre  them,  and  I  rede  ye  to  expect  but 
scant  justice  at  their  hands.  They  want  tense, 
that 's  the  truth  o't ;  and  where  man  or  woman 
wants  sense,  though  they  may  even  have  some 
glimmering  o'  conscience,  never  ye  expect  jus- 
tice at  their  hands." 

"  Mrs  Herbert  must  believe  that  she  is  doing 
what  is  best  for  her  son." 

"  That's  the  very  mischief  o't — for  what  right 
has  she  to  believe  ony  such  thing  ?  None  ;  hot 
just  because  she  likes  it  best  herself.  Every  one 
best  kens  where  their  ain  shoe  pinches.  Nae 
doubt,  to  her,  this  Leddy  Laura  is  a  silk  and 
gowden  slipper ;  but  if  the  shoe  pinch  Mr  Charles' 
tae,  or  call  it  but  his  corn,  that  is,  his  notions, 
or  his  whims,  surely  he  is  no  to  be  plagued  for 
life  to  pleasure  his  step-dame's  pride.  The  truth 
is,  in  a  reasonable  way,  I'm  a  friend  to  true-love 
matches,  and  young  folk  suiting  themselves. 
Marriage,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  who  am  but 
a  single  woman  of  little  experience,  would  need 
to  set  out  with  all  the  regard  and  good-liking  folks 
can  muster; — with  husbands  mair  especially, 
for  our  silly  sect  are  fond  simple  creatures,  if 
we're  but  half  weel  guided.  But  for  Mrs  Herbert 
to  give  her  idol  o'  quality  a  husband,  who,  in  his 
secret  heart,  far  prefers  another  woman — and 
that's  yoursel,  hinny — is  waur  than  daft ;  and 
men  are  contramacious  mulls,  [mules,]  Miss 
Violet,  as  she  or  any  woman  should  ken,  that 
has  had  ony  experience  o'  them.  How  would 
she  like  to  hear  that,  though  married  to  Leddy 
Laura,  he  liked  another  a'  the  better  that  he 
eould  never  hope  to  get  her ;  and  maybe  hated 
the  poor  innocent  lady  to  whom  pride  and  plot- 
tin'  had  yoked  him ;  hated  her  in  spite  of  him- 
self— or,  if  it's  no  hatred,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  You  place  the  matter  in  a  strong  light,"  re- 
plied Violet. 

"  In  the  true  light,  hinny.  Though  I'm  far 
from  saying  headstrong  young  folks  have  a  right 
to  please  themselves  only ;  yet  /  am  saying,  for 
the  Lord's  sake.  Miss  Violet,  never  ye  coun- 
tenance marrying  only  to  please  others.  They 
take  mair  than  a  fitting  'sponsibility  on  them- 
selves who  would  dare  to  demand  that  o'  their  fel- 
low-creature, were  they  parents  and  children." 
There  was  much  to  interest  Violet's  feelings  in 
this  homely  and  disjointed  talk  ;  much  that  was 
Jarring  to  her  feelings,  though  soothing  to  her 
hopes.  The  conversation  was,  however,  interrupt- 
ed by  a  servant  announcing  that  "  Mrs  Herbert 
waited  for  the  young  lady." 

The  lady  was  found  more  composed  than  be> 
fore,  but  quite  as  stately  in  her  civility.  She, 
however,  beckoned  her  visiter  to  take  a  seat ; 
but  Violet,  curtsying,  did  not  sit  down.  "  I  at- 
tempt no  apology  for  this  intrusion,"  she  fal- 
tered eut.  "  Save  for  the  sake  of  one  very  dear 
to  you.  Madam,  I  durst  not,  uninvited,  and,  I 
fear,  unwelcome,  have  thrust  myself  into  your 
presence.  Mr  Charles  Herbert,  ma'am"—— 
and  there  waa  «  pause. 


Though  Mrs  Herbert  perfectly  recollected  the 
girl  whom  she  had  seen  at  the  theatre,  and  had 
met  both  alone  and  with  Charles  on  the  street, 
near  their  common  residence,  and  whom,  in  spite 
of  herself,  she  could  not  help  thinking  exteriorly 
avery  lovely  and  engaging  creature,  the  mention  of 
her  son's  name  ruffled  her  temper ;  and,  suddenly 
losing  her  calm  civility,  she  quickened  the  hesi. 
tating  manner  of  Violet  by  saying — 

"  May  I  crave,  at  once,  to  learn  your  business 
with  me,  ma'am.  It  must  be  of  more  than  usual 
urgency,  since  It  makes  the  ordinary  forms  of 
society  be  laid  aside." 

"  I  have  dared  to  think  so,  else  had  I  not 
been  here,"  returned  Violet,  finding  courage  in 
her  pride.  "  Mr  Charles  Herbert  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  give  me  his  esteem, — nay,  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  me.  ^Vhy  should  I  conceal  that  of 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  you  perfectly 
aware  ?" 

"  And  you  have  accepted  them,"  interrupted 
Mrs  Herbert,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  scorn,  and  ris- 
ing from  her  chair.  "  This  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gence which  you,  ma'am,  could  fancy  particularly 
agreeable  to  me." 

"  1  have  not  accepted  them,"  returned  Violet, 
quietly,  but  firmly.    "  Would  that  I  might !" 

"  What !  you  tell  me  that  you  have  not  ac 
cepted  Mr  Herbert's  attentions !  But  I  am  not 
in  his  confidence.  I  can  know  my  step-son  only 
as  the  affianced  husband  of  a  most  estimable  and 
amiable  young  lady,  of  high  birth,  and  of  excel- 
lence that  far  surpasses  her  exalted  rank,  to 
whom  he  was  all  but  married,  with  the  warmest 
approbation  of  friends  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
fairest  prospects  of  happiness  in  a  fitting  and 
honourable  station  in  society." 

"  And  these  fair  and  brilliant  prospects  it  is 
my  ill  fortune  to  interfere  with  !" 

"  I  have  said  that  in  me  my  son  places  no  im- 
proper confidence,"  said  Mrs  Herbert,  sternly. 
"  If  a  whim,  a  young  man's  caprice — I  can  im- 
pute degrading  folly  to  no  higher  or  more  stable 
motive — should  have  interfered,  it  will,  I  make 
no  doubt,  pass  away.  Mr  Herbert  will  assuredly 
tome  time  regain  his  senses ;  and,  I  trust,  ere 
it  be  too  late." 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  so  severely.  I  am  ready 
to  do  all  you  wish — to  renounce  my  dearest  hopes 
for  his  sake,  that  he  may  do  his  duty  and  be 
happy;  but  not,  ma'am — pardon  me — to  bear 
the  sentiments  that  Mr  Herbert  has  professed 
for  me  so  mistaken." 

« I  conclude  you  have  learned  that,  nnless 
Mr  Herbert  marry  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
engaged" 

"  Was  he  engaged  ?"  interrupted  Violet ;  "did 
he  indeed  love  her  t" 

Mrs  Herbert's  face  fell  before  the  earnest, 
inquiring,  nay,  rebuking  eye  of  Violet;  bat  die 
quickly  replied  :— 

"  There  are  many  sorts  and  degrees  of  attKch. 
ment,  and  of  what  is  called  love.  The  exalted 
sentiment  which  the  noble  lady,  to  whom  I  refer, 
is  calculated  to  inspire,  may  diffir  ^m  a  fond 
youth's  infatnated  but  fleeting  admiration  of  a 
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pNtty  &e«,  md  yet  afford  a  mneh  more  aolid 
baait  for  the  esteem  eetential  to  the  connubial 
happiaew  of  a  man  of  understanding  and  honour. 
I  do  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,  ma'am,  by 
what  is  merely  a  general  observation.  I  intended 
to  say,  in  return  for  your  unexpected  frankness, 
that  the  fortune  whidi  I  held  solely  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  son,  and  as  the  steward  of  his 
father,  is  already  settled  upon  the  lady  whom  I 
had  reason  to  believe  he  was  to  have  the  honour 
to  marry ;  so  that  fortune  as  well  as  respecta- 
bility is  bound  together  in  that  auspicious 
union.  I  talk  very  freely  to  a  mere  stranger ; 
but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  you  are  not  un. 
aeqnainted  with  our  family  circunutanoes,  though 
notprobably  aware  till  now  that  the  young  person 
who  marries  my  step-son,  marries  a  beggar,  bred 
in  luxory,  and  without  friends,  fortune,  or  pro- 
£Baaion." 

Violet  flushed  with  displeasure  from  the  con- 
flict of  many  feelings,  but  she  kept  silent. 

"The  language  which  I  use  may  sound  harsh ; 
bat  there  is  none  other  that  may  truly  describe 
the  condition  into  which  Mr  Herbert's  impru- 
dence must  plunge  him  in  the  circumstances  con- 
templated." 

"  Were  want  of  fortune  all  tbat  is  to  be 
dreaded,  I  would  not,  madam,  have  intruded  up- 
on you  to-day,"  said  Violet,  mildly. 

''Nay,  the  lady  may  be  so  well  endowed  with 
worldly  gifts,  as  to  make  their  absence  of  less 
account  in  the  gentleman,"  said  Mrs  Herbert, 
with  keen  sarcasm ;  and  the  eye  of  Violet  kindled 
and  flashed,  yet,  in  an  instant,  she  whispered — 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  madam,  or  I  feel  you 
would  be  kinder  in  your  judgment— more  just." 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  Mrs  Herbert,  quickly, 
h«lf-ashamed  of  herself,  and  smitten  with  the 
candid  look  and  gentle  rebuke  of  her  visiter. 
"  I  do  not  indeed  know  you.  Miss  Cripps ;  or, 
pardon  again,  I  believe  that  is  not  your  name." 

"  I  am  not  Miss  Cripps,  madam  ;  I  am  nobody : 
a  friendless  orphan  girl,  whom  Mr  Herbert  has 
hononred  and  bleaeed  by  his  regard.  Yes !  he  has 
aaid  he  loves  me  ;  and  though  we  must  part — per- 
haps for  ever — I  do,  I  mutt  believe  him  I"  and 
the  passionate  eamestnasa  of  her  features  spoke 
exulting  belief. 

"  What  a  strange  creature,"  thought  Mrs 
Herbert,  fixedly  eyeing  her — "  Is  she  mad  or 
TOfy  artfnl ;  or  an  enthusiast  like  poor  Charles 
himaelf  ?  Can  she  fancy  that  she  is  able  to  fool 
ne  aa  ahe  has  him  ?"  The  idea  was  irritating, 
and  Mrs  Herbert  quickly  said — "  Since  so  very 
good  an  understanding  subsists  between  you  and 
Mr  Charles  Herbert,  ma'am,  I  fancy  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  take  me  farther  into  your 
eonfidence,  especially  as  you  must  know,  young 
WMuan !  that  it  cannot  be  in  the  least  agreeable  to 
ray  feelings.  Was  it  to  annoy  or  insult  me  with 
my  lost  son's  infatuated  folly?  was  it  to  triumph 
over  my  diatress,  that  yon  came  hither?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  Alas,  yon  do  not  know  me ;  I 
aaate  but  to  kneel  at  your  feet  as  1  do  now,  to 
»»trwst  that  Mr  Herbert  may  be  restored  to 
yenur  favour;  and  that  in  a  little  time,  a  very  lit- 


tle time,  I  may  pass  away  and  be  forgotten : — 
I  am  come  to  place  my  fate  in  your  hands;  to 
bid  you  dispose  of  me,  decide  for  me." 

"  Singular  girl :  but  rise,  I  entreat  you,  and 
sit  down  by  me ;"  and  the  lady,  taking  the  poor 
young  creature's  cold  and  passive  hands,  Violet 
was  placed  on  a  sofa,  where  Mrs  Herbert  sat 
down  by  her. 

"  Am  I,  as  I  flatter  myself,  to  understand  that 
you  see  the  propriety  of  putting  an  end  to  your 
intercourse— the  propriety  1  mean  of — of — your 
breaking  off  your  engagement,  if  it  ever  went  so 
far,  with  Mr  Herbert ;  of  forgetting  the  unfortu- 
nate attachment,  which  bodes  no  good  to  either 
of  you,  and  which  to  him  is  certain  ruin.  I  have 
dealt  frankly  with  you.  Mr  Charles  Herbert 
may,  independently  of  me,  marry  whom  he  will. 
I  have  shewn  you  the  inevitable  and  distressing 
consequences  to  himself,  and  whoever  may  be 
connected  with  him." 

"  You  do  not  yet  understand  me,  madam," 
replied  Violet.  "  It  is  enough  that  through  me 
he  shall  never  forfeit  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  mother  whom  he  loves  so  dearly,  values  so 
highly.  It  was  in  telling  me  of  the  tender  affec- 
tion, the  cordial  endearing  and  confidential  inti- 
macy subsisting  between  you,  that  he  first  taught 
me  the  more  to  love  himself." 

Mrs  Herbert's  generous  feelings  were  at  last 
fairly  touched.  She  hastily  bent  forward,  as  if, 
to  embrace  the  weeping  girl,  but  stopt  abort, 
saying — "  You  are  a  strange,  a  vory  rtrange,  and 
a  very  charming  creature.  Do  not  mistake  me, 
however ;  you  can  never  be  my  daughter :  nay, 
take  away  your  sweet  pleading  eyes:  there  is 
but  one  woman  on  earth,  who,  with  my  consent, 

can  ever  be  Charles  Herbert's  wife 

A  nd  he  talked  to  you  of  our  uncommon  affection  ? 
Very  uncommon,  I  believe,  in  such  a  relation  as 
ours.    Is  he  aware  of  your  present  visit  to  me  ?" 

"Ko,  indeed:  all  day  I  have  not  seen  Mr 
Herbert." 

"  I  presume  he  has  been  pretty  closely  en- 
gaged," replied  Mrs  Herbert,  smiling  for  the 
first  time.  "  It  is  then  your  own  spontane- 
ous movement,  to  your  own  good  sense,  I  owe 
this  visit  ?  I  cannot  enough  praise  your  wis. 
dom — nay,  your  generosity.  Charles,  in  his  pre> 
sent  humour,  would  scruple  at  no  degree  of  folly, 
though  I  cannot  flatter  you  that  he  might  not 
afterwards  regret  precipitance ;  perhaps  impute 
a  little  blame  to  the  more  innocent  party.  I 
conclude  that  you  mean  instantly  to  return  to 
your  friends  in  Scotland.  1  have  understood 
from  Charles,  that  you  are  not  altogether  happy 
in  Mr  Cripps'  family ;  besides,  they  are  unplea- 
santly  situated  at  present." 

"  I  have  no  friends  in  Scotland,  nor  anywhere 
else,"  replied  Violet,  sadly. 

"  No  near  relatives,  you  mean.  You  have  had 
the  misfortune,  aa  I  learn,  to  lose  your  parents ; 
but  friends  you  must  have.  I  wisli  that  I  could 
in  any  way  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  one 
whose  present  line  of  conduct  fills  me  with  ad- 
miration." 

These  were  flattering  words;  yet  the  heart  of 
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her  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  was  sinking 
and  faint.  The  loneliness,  the  hopelessness  of 
her  condition,  brought  before  her  by  Mrs  Her- 
bert's remarks,  contrasted  with  the  happiness 
which  she  thus  voluntarily,  and,  perhaps,  un- 
wisely, surrendered,  from  an  overstrained  sense 
of  what  was  best  for  him  for  whom  she  had  pre- 
sumed to  judge.  Circumstances  had  rendered 
necessary  the  immediate  union  for  which  Herbert 
had  sued,  and  of  which  he  had  already  that  day 
spoken  to  her  through  her  humble  but  maternal 
friend.  As  her  husband  alone  could  Herbert  give 
her  that  protection  which  her  present  condition 
required ;  and  though  Violet  thought  with  glow, 
ing  disdain  of  her  reputation,  her  honour,  de- 
pending one  iota  upon  the  casual  breath,  whether 
of  praise  or  calumny,  she  also  keenly  felt  what 
was  due  to  herself.  After  a  silence  of  some 
length,  she  said  : — 

"  I  have  not  yet  spoken  all  that  is  in  my  heart. 
I  came  to  say,  that  without  your  approbation  I 
will  never  marry  Mr  Herbert,  but  on  one 
condition." 

"  You  are  a  noble-minded,  sensible  creature ; 
and  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  admire  your  spirit 
and  understanding,"  interrupted  the  somewhat 
hasty,  and  delighted  lady ;  "  but  do  tell  me 
all  that  is  in  your  heart.  Sunshine  and  peace 
must  soon  gladden  it,  if  your  conduct  is  what  I 

expect.    You  give  up  Charles" 

*'  Alas,  madam,  do  not  try  me  too  far.  To- 
day  Mr  Herbert  has  let  me  know,  through  Mis- 
tress Linton,  that  at  all  hazards,  and  for  reasons 
which  ought  to  make  him  tenfold  more  dear  to 
me,  he  desires  our  immediate  union.  The  only 
friend  I  have  in  this  great  city — a  humble,  but  a 
sincere  and  affectionate  one — says  that,  in  the 
painful  circumstances  that  have  arisen,  I  owe  it 
to  myself,  and  as  the  woman  honoured  by  Mr 
Herbert's  choice,  to  consent  j  for"  and  Violet 
reddened  with  proud  shame ;  and  with  the  beau- 
tiful scorn,  which  gave  a  new  and  higher  char, 
acter  to  her  lovely  face,  continued — "  They  say 

that  I  eloped  with  Mr  Herbert ;  that  I But 

I  cannot  further  degrade  myself  by  explanation — 
Will  you,  madam,  his  mother,  be  my  protector  j 
or  does  honour  plead  with  love  for  our  immedi- 
ate marriage  ?" 

Mrs  Herbert — a  woman  of  warm  and  generous 
sensibilities,  though  too  much  under  the  con- 
ventional influences  to  which  fashionable  society, 
more  or  less,  bends  all  its  members,  and  to 
which  a  strong  attachment  had,  for  the  time, 
made,  as  she  fancied,  her  son  unwisely  superior 
■^was  now  greatly  affected.  With  fervent  ad- 
miration, she  clasped  in  her  arms  the  girl  who 
made  this  proposition,  saying  affectionately— 

"  Noble  creature  I  yes,  I  will  be  your  pro- 
tector, against  this  and  every  base  infamy.  Wei. 
come  to  my  home  and  bosom  !  If  any  woman, 
save  Laura  Temple,  could  deserve  my  Charles, 
it  is  you,  sweet  Violet !  You  see  I  have  already 
learned  your  pretty  name.  What  a  load  you 
have  taken  from  my  heart,  in  restoring  my  son 
to  me.  It  is  death  to  me  to  quarrel  with 
Charles." 


Violet  could  not  fully  participate  in  all  these 
raptures  ;  yet,  many  humiliating  apprehensions 
were  allayed  by  this  frank  offer  of  an  honourable 
and  safe  asylum  ;  and  the  soothing  idea  that,  by 
her  means,  Herbert  was  reconciled  to  his  best 
friend,  promised  to  spread  peace  in  the  bosom  in 
which  hope  was,  probably,  not  yet  quite  extin. 
guished. 

Mrs  Herbert  was  not  a  woman  to  do  anything 
by  halves,  where  her  affections  were  interested. 
An  earthquake  in  the  Regent's  Park  would  not 
have  surprised  Jenkins  more  than  the  order 
given  to  her  that  the  housemaid  should  prepare 
a  particular  chamber  described,  for  her  guest  ; 
and  that  Jenkins  should  accommodate  her  from 
Mrs  Herbert's  wardrobe  with  whatever  she  re- 
quired for  the  night.  Mrs  Herbert's  next  and 
most  pleasant  duty  was  to  extend  the  olive 
branch  to  her  son,  with  which  she  proposed  im- 
mediately sending  forth  Mistress  Marion  to  the 
Albany.  The  missive  intrusted  to  this  faithful 
emissary,  bore  the  important  tidings  that  Violet 
was  safe  under  the  roof  of  the  writer,  where  she 
was  to  remain  for  the  present  as  the  guest  of 
Mrs  Herbert,  and  probably  afterwards  as  her 
companion.  "  All  was  forgiven,  forgotten ;  all 
would  be  arranged :  let  the  past  be  buried  in 
oblivion:"  yet  Charles  was  delicately  informed, 
that  it  was  expected  he  was  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Tarbert  to 
Germany,  and  that  the  preparations  were  in  a 
forward  state.  By  the  promptitude  of  the  soli- 
citor, the  fracas  with  Sir  George  Lees  had  been 
hushed  up  without  getting  into  the  newspapers, 
and  pecuniary  matters  would  soon  be  in  train  for 
arrangement. 

Not  finding  Herbert  at  his  chambers.  Mistress 
Marion,  having  left  the  note  with  his  servant, 
returned  to  her  own  house,  where  she  found  him 
in  the  act  of  coming  down  stairs  after  a  vain  at- 
tempt  to  gain  admission. 

.  "  The  bonny  bird  is  flown  away,  Maister  - 
Charles,"  said  Marion,  with  an  air  of  mirth  that 
shewed  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm;,  for  Herbert 
did  look  alarmed:  "  and  where  has  she  lighted, 
think  ye?  but  I'll  give  ye  three  guesses  for  that." 
"  Miss  Hamilton  cannot  have  been  so  unkind 
as  to  have  set  off  for  Jersey,  without  even  seeing 
me,"  said  he,  "  after  the  serious  message  which 
1  am  sure  you  delivered  to  her." 

"  Na — no  just  so  far.  What  wad  ye  think 
if  she  had  flown  over  tower  and  tree,  mast  and 
steeple,  to  find  a  cozy  mother-nest  wi'  ane  Mrs 
Herbert  i'  the  Regent's  Park." 
"  You  do  not  mean  it,  Marion  ?" 
"  Ay,  but  in  good  troth .  do  I ;  that's  a  cat 
aboon  the  common,  is  it  no  Maister  Charles  ? 
To  think  of  Miss  Violet  casting  her  glamour 
ower  Mrs  Herbert  as  weel  as  ower  you  and  me, 
which  was  mair  easy  and  natural !" 

"It  looks  witrQery  indeed,"  replied  Herbert, 
with  animation.  "  If  I  could  believe  this,  it  woald 
make  me  the  happ.nst  of  men.  My  mother,  if 
she  once  know,  cannot  fail  to  love  Violet — pr*> 
judice  must  give  way.  She  haa  already,  then, 
felt  Violet's  fascinations?" 
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"  She  is  there  sure'  enough,  billeted  in  yonr 
ain  chaummer ;  I'm  no  jast  go  sure  though  that 
all  i»  to  end  fair  at  ance,  like  the  peacock  tail  of 
auld  ballant  or  play-book  ;  though  so  far  so  good. 
But  to  think  of  the  high  spirit  of  the  bit  gentle 
creature,  for  as  backward  and  diffident  as  she  is 
of  her  nature.  Ye'U  ne'er  ken  what  spirit  is  in 
some  lassies  till  they  are  tried.  Now  she  may 
defy  the  Cripps  and  Crimps. — The  dandy  dyvour, 
the  gleed  son,  was  after  Miss  Violet  this  fore- 
noon. The  auld  ane  is  in  Whitecross  prison,  they 
tell  me." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  gave  the  fellow  his  er- 
rand for  his  pains, — or  a  warm  reception." 

"What  think  ye  I  should  have,  done,  Maister 
Charles  ?  for,  I  dare  say,  Miss  Violet  thinks  me 
an  auld  randy !" 

"  Kicked  him  down  stairs,  in  the  first  place," 
replied  Herbert,  laughing. 

"  Atweel!  and  1  hae  dona  many  a  worse  turn 
in  my  time ;  and  I'm  able  for  this  too  if  I  am 
vexed  and  made  fractious." 

Herbert  laughed.  The  report  of  Jack's  at- 
tempt helped  to  reconcile  him  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  not  finding  Violet  here,  and  made  him 
the  more  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  her  security, 
which  had  indeed  removed  a  load  from  his  mind. 
He  was  damped  again,  for  what  so  fluctuating  as 
a  lover's  moods,  when,  in  answer  to  his  warm 
expression  of  thanks  to  Mistress  Linton  for  her 
unceasing  kindness,  before  hastily  taking  leave  to 
proceed  to  the  Regent's  Park,  that  sagacious  old 
woman  advised  him  to  go  home  first  and  read  his 
mother's  letter. 

"  I'm  no  just  sure  that  its  i'  the  bond  that  you 
are  to  gang  courtin'  under  that  leddy's  roof, 
though  she  has  kindly  ta'en  in  the  young  orphan 
gentlewoman,  maybe  to  keep  her  out  o'  harm's 
way.  Ye'U  no  find  Mrs  Herbert  sae  simple  a 
body  a;  me  wi'  young  folk ;  and  indeed,  Maister 
Charles,  to  be  plain  wi'  ye,  I  could  not  either 
been  having  young  gallants  like  you  coming  about 
my  quiet  house.  It  might  hae  gotten  a  single 
maiden  like  me  a  light  name  in  the  gate-end." 
And  Marion  laughed  off  the  imagined  sharp 
point  of  her  jest. 

"  You  know  the  nature  of  my  present  errand. 
I  had  fondly  hoped  that  Violet,  situated  as  we 
are,  would  have  been  mine  with  all  the  despatch 
which  the  forms  of  marriage  permit.  This  was 
the  object  of  my  present  visit,  as  much  as  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  guest  and  you." 

"  Kae  doubt  there  is  great  pleasure  to  a  young 
gfentleman  in  coming  to  see  an  auld  wife  like  me. 
However,  that's  all  past :  new  lairds  new  laws, 
Maister  Charles.  Since  Miss  Violet  is  in  the 
good  custody  and  ward  where  ve  would  both 
beat  like  to  see  her,  that  may  aiblins  make  a  total 
chsuige  of  views;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  delay  of 
meMures." 

This  was  meant  for  a  fishing  observation ;  but 
Seo-bert  either  failed  to  perceive  its  drift,  or 
iraa  not  disposed  to  be  communicative.  He 
irent  away ;  and  Mistress  Marion,  after  the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  this  eventful  day,  upon  the 
wlioI«!>  rejoiced  at  the  turn  which  qiatters  had 


taken  with  her  beloved  nursling ;  yet  somewhat 
disappointed  that  her  nice  French  bed,  her  un. 
corked  pint  of  Sherry,  and  other  domestic  ar- 
rangementa  and  festive  preparations  had  gone  for 
nothing ;  sat  down  to  her  "  refreshin  cup  o'  tea," 
and  thus  soliloquized  or  addressed  her  constant 
confidante,  who  purred  up  to  her  side. 

"Aweel,  pussie  lass,  there  Is  no  saying  how 
all  this  may  turn  out  yet  for  our  poor  young 
leddy.  She's  a  lang-draughted,  up-setting  wo- 
man that's  gotten  the  young  thing  into  her 
clutches.  I  am  far  from  either  saying  or  think- 
ing ill  of  her  :  but  she  compassed  her  ain  ends  wi' 
the  faither,  and  maybe  will  no  speed  less  ill  wi' 
the  son  ;  and  what  comes  of  our  bonny  orphant 
lassie  then,  pussie,  my  woman  ?  Oh,  she'll  just 
tyne  heart  a'thegither,  poor  dear  bairn.  Ay,  ye 
may  '  mew!'  Are  ye  wae  for  her,  or  are  ye 
sayin'  we'll  get  her  back  to  oursels  yet  ?  And 
blithe  would  we  be,  pussie ;  but  I'll  no  just  say 
that  Miss  Violet  would  think  an  auld  wife  and 
her  cat,  let  us  do  our  best  for  her,  equal  to 
Maister  Charles,  for  her  gudeman,  and  her  ain 
fireside.  'Deed  I  wish  she  had  just  bidden  still 
wi'  us,  and  we  had  made  a  waddin  o't.  Ay,  ye'U 
set  up  your  back  and  mi-au  at  that,  ye  sly  lim- 
mer?"  And  here  Marion  fondly  and  briskly 
caressed  her  pet. 

"  Na,  I'll  ne'er  believe  but  that  beast  kens 
every  word  I  say,"  continued  Mistress  Marion, 
who  often  found  an  escape  for  brooding  thought, 
a  safety  valve,  in  such  confidences  and  communi- 
cations to  her  cat  as  the  above.  There  was, 
however,  one  resolution  which  she  neither  told 
the  cat  nor  her  own  left  hand.  This  was,  early 
next  morning,  and  at  her  own  risk,  to  discharge 
the  debt  to  Madame  Rarasden,  the  milliner ;  the 
true  history  of  which  Violet  had  told  her  as  they 
hurried  to  Mrs  Herbert's,  and  which  Marion  felt 
almost  as  a  personal  stigma,  and  a  national  dis. 
grace — something  that  concerned  the  honour  of 
Scotland.  Violet  had  made  a  similar  communi- 
cation to  Mrs  Herbert ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
explained  and  apologized  for  the  impertinent 
liberty  which  the  zealous  Mike  Twig  had,  with- 
out any  authority  from  her,  taken  in  sending 
her  trunks  into  Mrs  Herbert's  premises  without 
the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  owner. 

How  trivial  appeared  those  petty  cirsum. 
stances,  which  had  given  her  hostess  so  unfa, 
vourabie  an  impression  of  her  character,  when 
thus  accounted  for.  Mrs  Herbert  was  too  much 
ashamed  of  her  uncharitable  suspicions  to  ac- 
knowledge them. 

Jenkins,  when  that  night  undressing  her  lady, 
attempted  to  revive  the  tale  of  the  trunks,  and 
received  a  sharp  check  for  her  pains  ;  though, 
on  a  subsequent  morning,  when  she  maliciously 
informed  her  mistress  that  the  bill  to  the  im. 
portunate  milliner  had  been  settled  by  an  anony- 
mous friend,  as  she  emphatically  termed  Mrs 
Linton,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mrs 
Herbert  look  disturbed.  Mrs  Herbert  could  not 
doubt  that  the  "  anonymous  friend"  was  Charles, 
or  some  agent  of  his.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
trifle  to  what  she  had  already  encountered  from 
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the  «ame  cause,  and  had  still  to  meet^  before  her 
schemes  were  placed  on  a  fair  footing,  and  the 
desire  of  her  soul  was  accomplished.  In  the 
meanwhile,  nothing  was  so  pressing  as  Herbert's 
departure  from  England.  That  effected)  and 
his  transient  boyish  passion  kept  from  the  know, 
ledge  of  Lady  Laura,  there  was  no  obstacle  that 
time  and  management  might  not  remove. 

Deeming  it  prudent  to  prevent  all  unnecessary 
intercourse  between  her  step-son  and  her  pro. 
tog^a,  Mrs  Herbert  anticipated  the  expected 
visit  of  Charles  by  driving  at  a  very  early  hour 
to  his  lodgings. 

Charles  was  as  much  delighted  as  surprised  by 
her  appearance,  of  which  he,  however,  suspected 
one  motive ;  and  yet  once  more  to  see  in  radi- 
ant good.humour  the  face  which  had  never  been 
turned  on  him  save  with  kindness  and  affection, 
ate  frankness  until  yesterday,  filled  him  with 
sincere  joy. 

^<  How  gracious,  dearest  mother,  to  bring  me 
your  forgiveness  yourself :  let  me  hope  that  our 
first,  and  surely  last,  misunderstanding  is  for  ever 
past." 

"  Past  for  ever,  Charles  I"  replied  the  lady, 
as  they  cordially  shook  hands.  "  It  is,  I  assure 
you,  no  such  light  matter  to  be,  for  a  whole  day, 
angry  and  vexed  with  one  I  love,  as  to  make  me 
long  for  the  renewal  of  misunderstanding." 

"  Then,  now  that  we  are  friends  again,  let  me 
confess  that  I  was  rash  and,  perhaps,  petulant 
the  other  day  ;  but  remember,  dear  mother,  how 
I  had  been  chafed,  how  tortured  by  one  thing  or 
another.  I  was  at  this  moment  on  the  eve  of 
hastening  to  you,  when  year  kindness  prevented 
me. — Violet" 

"  I  had  so  much  to  say  and  do  that  I  was  up 
betimes  to.day,  and  resolved  to  see  what  kind 
of  bachelor  housekeeping  you  hold.  May  I  beg 
some  breakfast  from  you,  while  we  talk  seriously 
of  very  serious  business." 

"  If  I  could  hope  my  servant  might  satisfy 
such  a  gourmet — 1  hope  there  is  no  feminine  to 
that  French  noun — such  a  gourmet  in  ooffee  as 
you  are." 

"  Robert,  ma'am,  begs  to  know  if  the  carriage 
is  to  go  home  or  to  Wait,"  said  Herbert's  servant, 
entering. 

"  To  wait,  by  all  means.  I  mean  immediately 
to  carry  you  to  kiss  hands,  Charles;" — and  Charles 
suddenly  reddened  from  the  delicious  idea  to 
which  the  words  gave  rise ;— "to kit* hand*,"  she 
continued,  "  at  Earl  Tarbert's,  upon  your  ap. 
pointment, — or  your  selection,  should  I  rather 
say?  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a  courtesy,  nay, 
of  an  act  of  real  and  substantial  kindnesa  in  the 
Earl,  which  should  not  be  delayed  for  a  moment. 
I  could  name  twenty  most  eligible  young  men, 
who,  with  their  families,  would  have  been  de- 
lighted  had  they  yoar  good  fortune."  Mrs  Her- 
bert did  not  fail  to  Interpret  aright  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  glow,  and  as  sudden  pallor,  which 
overspread  the  tell-tale  countenance  of  her  son, 
though  it  was  not  her  cue  to  notice  these  symp. 
toms.  "  That  ceremony  over,"  she  continued, 
"we  must  drive  to  my  solicitor's.    I  shall  not 


know  an  hour  of  peace  until  yon  are  free  of  every 
paltry  embarrassment.  With  the  preparations 
for  your  journey  I  wholly  charge  myself;  though 
the  Earl  must  be  my  connseller  and  guide  in  the 
necessary  and  the  becoming." 

Herbert  saw  that  his  fate  was  sealed.  Honour- 
able employment  he  had  often  longed  for ;  and 
now  the  exigences  of  his  fortune,  his  deep  and 
pressing  pecuniary  involvements,  so  much  in- 
creased by  what  he  had  undertaken  for  Professor 
Cripps,  and  in  order  to  Violet's  release,  made 
employment  more  necessary  than  ever ;  though 
his  immediate  revenue  as  an  attache  certainly 
afforded  no  prospect  of  eitricatinghimself  without 
I  the  liberal  assistance  of  Mrs  Herbert.  That  was 
given  so  frankly,  so  cordially,  so  delicately,  and 
yet  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  the  fond 
and  happy  unfelt  sacrifice  of  a  mother  for  her 
darling  son,  that  Charles  could  no  more  speak 
his  gratitude  than  stop  the  impetuous  current  of 
her  generosity,  or  thwart  her  strong  self-will 
in  fixing  his  destiny. 

"  1  offer  you  carte  blanche,  my  dearest  Charles  ; 
only  let  us  be  friends ;  nor  shall  I  now  say  one 
word  about  Laura  Temple.  I  know  what  else 
you  would  say ;  you  know  I  hold  the  key  to  your 
thoughts.  Miss  Hamilton  is  safe  under  my  pro- 
tection ;  no  ill  can  happen  to  her,  I  assure  you. 
Dame  Linton  and  I  for  that,  against  all  the 
Crippses  in  Christendom!  She  is,  indeed,  a  sweet, 
pretty  creature ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  after  you 
are  gone  abroad,  and  we  are  left  to  .ourselves, 
I  shall  become  very  fond  of  her.  At  all  events, 
it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  she  forfeit  my  friend- 
ship." 

"  i  feel  your  kindness  to  Violet  more,  a  thou- 
sand times  more,  than  were  it  shewn  to  myself," 
replied  Herbert,  warmly.  "  The  assurance  that 
she  is  safe  under  your  care — a  member  of  your 
family — makes  what  yesterday  looked  so  for- 
midable— ^nay,  so  impossible— comparatively  easy 
to  me ;  but  I  must,  indeed  I  must,  first  con- 
verse with  Violet.  Without  her  approbation,  it 
is  my  happiness  to  think  that  I  have  no  longer  a 
right  to  fix  upon  any  course  of  life  which  she 
may  not  prefer,  and  which  may,  for  a  long 
period,  divide  us,  and  delay  the  hopes  I  so  lately 
and  fondly  cherished." 

Mrs  Herbet't  frowned  and  hemmed  oontinu- 
onsly  for  a  second  or  two,  stirred  her  cofifee,  and 
subdued  her  temper. 

"  Miss  Hamilton  has  constituted  me,  so  far  as 
depends  on  her,  the  arbiter  of  your  fate,  Charles. 
I  would  ill  discharge  the  task  1  have  undertaken 
if  I  failed  to  give  you  both  what  I  consider  the 
best  counsel.  Are  you  ready  to  accompany  ma 
to  Earl  Tarbert's?" 

"  As  his  secretary,  grateful  for  his  kindnaas, 
and  anxious  to  shew  my  sense  of  it  by  the  zealous 
discharge  of  my  duty.  Yet ;  as  the  humble  suitor 
of  his  daughter.  No ;  highly  as  I  esteem  Lady 
Laura  Temple,  and  amply  as  I  understand  yon 
have  endowed  her." 

"  Charles,  and  do  you  blame  me  for  that  ?" 
replied  Mrs  Herbert,  colouring  violently,  and 
then  turning  very  pale.    "  I  may  have  been  raab ; 
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I  may  have  been  misled  bjr  my  anxious  fears  for 
you>  by  my  strong  affection  for  you,  supreme 
over  every  other  feeling.  I  had,  indeed,  some 
cause,  you  will  allow,  to  imagine  this  poor  girl 
a  very  different  person  from  what  1  hope  to  find 
her." 

"  W^hatyou  already  know  and  beHevehn,"  said 
Herberti  firmly.  "  But  pardon  me  for  the  un- 
generous allusion  I  ventured  to  make  just  now. 
I  have  been  deeply  wounded  by  what  has  passed ; 
but  not  alone  because  it  leaves  me  a  very  poor 
man :  your  fortune  was  your  own  to  dispose  of  at 
your  pleasure." 

"  My  fortune  was  mine  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  my  husband's  beloved  son, 
— of  my  dearest  Charles.  If  I  have  failed,  the 
heavier  punishment  is  mine  ;  but  we  will  say  no 
more  of  this ;  come" 

"  Dearest  mother,  let  us  understand  each 
other.  I  am  ready  to  purchase  your  protection 
for  my  poor  Violet  at  any  price  consistent  with 
honour,  and  what  I  owe  to  her  and  to  my  own 
happiness.  Ask  no  more.  Why  should  those  so 
dear  to  mo  be  divided  ?  You  will  learn  to  love 
her." 

Nay,  Charles,  I  will  neither  ask  nor  accept 
more.  Is  not  even  the  very  step  you  condemn 
a  proof  of  how  dear  your  honour  and  happiness 
are  to  me." 

Had  Mrs  Herbert  said,  "  your  worldly  exalt- 
ation," Charles  had  probably  fancied  the  phrase 
more  correct ;  but  he  ssid  nothing. 

They  drove  away  in  somewhat  forced  good  spi- 
rits ;  and,  to  ward  off  graver  discussions,  Mrs 
Herbert  gave  an  amusing  or  burlesque  account 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  ejection  of 
the  Cripps  family  from  Mr  ShufBeton's  house, 
and  the  doings  of  Mike  Twig,  from  what  she 
called  "  Jenkins'  edition."  This  brought  them 
to  the  end  of  their  drive,  when  the  graceful 
mother  and  grateful  son  expressed  their  warm 
and  united  thanks  to  the  gracious  Earl ;  and 
without  seeing  the  dreaded  Lady  Laura,  who, 
they  were  told  by  her  father,  was  engaged  in  or- 
dering preliminary  arrangements  for  the  journey. 
Mrs  Herbert,  on  that  day  choosing  to  see  no  one 
at  her  own  house,  then  drove  with  her  son  into 
the  city.  The  engagements  under  which  Charles 
had  first  and  last  come  for  Professor  Cripps,  and, 
latterly,  for  the  redemption  of  Violet,  amounted 
to  a  sum  which  made  the  solicitor  look  grave, 
and  which  did  not  improve  the  spirits  or  animate 
the  talk  of  any  of  the  party.  The  lady  made  one 
condition,  the  delicacy  of  which  Charles  warmly 
appreciated,  though  the  motive  might  be  double ; 
it  was  that  she  personally,  and  not  her  son,  should 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  indemnifying 
Cripps  for  his  pupil  forfeiting  her  engagements. 
This  was  now  formally  done,  so  far  as  depended 
OB  her;  and  Mrs  Herbert  gaUy  whispered — 
"Now  Mademoiselle  ismy 'prentice;  butdon'tlook 
diamal,  Charles ;  I  do  not  mean,  like  Mrs  Brown- 
ri^,  to  starve  her  to  death,  and  lock  her  up  in 
the  eoal-hole  ;  so  I  shall  go  home  and  give  her 
aaaoe  dinner.  I  have  been  such  an  early  stirrer  to- 
4Mf,  that  1  believe  I  must  shut  my  doors  against 


all  the  world  to-night,  even  Lady  Laura,  and 
rest  myself.  You  also  Charles  have  enough  to 
do" 

"  Then  I  shall  only  present  myself  at  your 
breakfast  table  to-morrow  morning,  though  to« 
night  I  had  hoped" 

Mrs  Herbert  broke  away,  affecting  not  to 
hear.  On  returning  home,  she  found  her  "  ap« 
prentice"  looking  anxious  and  melancholy.  The 
excitementof  her  enthusias  tic  resolvehad  subsided 
with  Violet,  though  her  judgment  approved  what 
she  had  done;  and  the  continued  absence  of 
Charles — whose  name  Mrs  Herbert,  talking  gaily 
of  fifty  things  during  dinner,  never  once  men- 
tioned— filled  her  with  uneasiness  and  vague 
apprehension,  increasing  as  the  evening  fled,  and 
he  did  not  appear.  Mrs  Herbert,  after  a  time, 
seemed  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections,  and 
pleaded  fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  retiring  early } 
having,  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  which  they 
spent  together,  dexterously  defeated  every  little 
scheme  which  her  guest  devised  for  leading 
to  more  particular  conversation,  until,  as  they 
shook  hands  to  say  good  night,  she  hastily  said 
— "  I  have  seen  my  son ;  we  are  the  best  of 
friends." 

On  the  first  night  spent  under  this  roof,  Violet 
had  been  almost  happy ;  but  now,  on  retiring, 
she  wept  without  restraint,  and  almost  wished 
herself  back  with  her  humble  friends  in  Jersey, 
and  far  away  from  this  proud  lady,  who  oer^ 
tainly  treated  her  with  politeness,  nay,  marked 
kindness,  but  with  neither  confidence  nor  sym- 
pathy ;  and  with  whom  she  was  probably  to  be 
considered,  while  Herbert  remained  in  England, 
as  a  kind  of  state  prisoner.  And  .was  he  to 
leave  England,  on  the  destination  to  which  the 
waiting-maid  had  alluded,  and  in  society  fatal  to 
her  hopes  ?  Leave  England,  perhaps,  without 
one  word  of  farewell !  True,  she  had  voluntarily 
taken  those  decided  measures  pointed  out  by  a 
high  and  pure  sense  of  what  was  right,  And 
which  had,  in  gaining  for  her  the  protection  of 
Mrs  Herbert,  also  rescued  her  from  a  painful 
and  embarrassing  position,  and  restored  him  H 
his  mother's  favour;  but  at  what  a  price  was 
this  accomplished — that  of  the  happiness  of  her 
whole  future  life  1 

Violet  went  to  bed  in  a  state  of  great  nervous 
depression ;  which,  when  another  tedious  day 
had  elapsed — like  the  last,  spent  in  solitude — 
became  anxious,  torturing  misery. 

On  the  third  morning,  Mrs  Herbert  could  not 
help  noticing  how  ill  her  young  inmate  looked  ; 
and,  by  many  little  unobtrusive  attentions,  she 
attempted  to  cheer  her.  "  Poor  little  thing," 
thought  that  lady,  giving  a  half  sigh  to  certain 
tender  though  faint  reminiscences ;  "  I  know 
what  she  is  suffering,  and  can  pity  a  love-lorn 
damsel.  Woman's  lot  is  on  her :  to  suffer  and 
pine  in  secret — to  fancy  she  is  to  be  a  wretch 
for  ever — to  gradually  forget — to  become  re- 
signed— to  form  new  hopes— to  indulge  more 
aspiring  wishes  and  views — to  make  an  ambi- 
tious, if  not  a  mercenary  marriage — to  have  a 
carriage — a  certain  rank  in  society— to  be,  oa 
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the  whole,  if  not  a  happy,  yet  a  tolerably  satis- 
fied woman," 

As  they  sat  together,  at  work,  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  at  every  knock  and  at 
every  ring  Violet  would  half  start  and,  chang. 
ing  colour,  betray  her  thoughts.  There  was  one 
loud,  prolonged  knock,  which  Mrs  Herbert  could 
not  mistake. 

"  The  Tarberts,  my  dear,"  whispered  she. 
"  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  pleasant  to  you  to  see 
company.  I  fear  you  are  rather  nervous  this 
morning.  I  am  keeping  you  too  close  a  prisoner ; 
but,  next  week,  when  my  friends  are  gone,  and 

my  time  is  more  at  my  own  disposal" 

'  Violet  becoming  very  pale,  could  but  bow,  and 
glide  tottering  away  into  the  back  drawing- 
room,  whence  she  hoped  to  escape  up  stairs 
without  encountering  the  visiters.  Did  Charles 
accompany  them  ?  but  what  to  her  did  this  sig. 
nify.  Had  she  not  renounced  him ;  promised  that, 
without  his  mother's  approbation,  they  should 
never  meet;  that  she  would  hold  no  corres. 
pondence  with  him.  Love  is  not  remarkable 
for  consistency ;  ^d  Violet  once  more  almost  re- 
pented what  she  had  done,  and  fairly  wished  her- 
self back  in  Marion  Linton's  attic.  She  feared  sh  e 
had  been  rash ;  and  was  even  f  ■  unjust  as  to  in- 
dulge the  idea  that  her  protectress  had  out- 
witted her,  and  taken  an  unhandsome  advantage 
of  her  complicated  distress.  Her  reason  rebuked 
this  injustice  of  feeling,  but  without  mitigating 
her  mental  anguish. 

The  visiters  remained  much  beyond  the  time 
of  an  ordinary  morning  call.  When  they  went 
away,  Mrs  Herbert  sought  her  young  guest; 
delicately  avoided  noticing  her  evident  misery, 
and  proposed  a  drive,  to  which  Violet  passively 
eonsented.  Before,  however,  they  could  set  off, 
Mrs  Herbert  was  again  occupied  with  unexpected 
bnsiness.  During  dinner  she  looked  abstracted, 
and,  Violet  fancied,  cold  ;  and  when  the  servants 
had  withdrawn,  taking  Violet's  hand  within  her 
own,  she  said,  with  an  effort  at  cheerfulness^ 

"  My  sweet  guest  does  net  repent  the  con- 
ditions of  our  agreement,  or  the  step  which  has 
raised  her  so  high  in  my  esteem  ?" 

The  silent  trickling  tears  were  no  satisfactory 
answer,  nor  yet  the  faltering — 

"  I  never  can  repent  what  is  best  for  Mr  Her- 
bert." 

"  Mr  Herbert  has  got  it  into  his  head,  my 
dear,  that  you  do  not  know  your  own  mind — an 
opinion  which  men  are  too  apt  to  form  of  ladies. 
WUl  you  do  me  the  justice  to  set  him  right,  so 
far  as  say  that  all  that  has  occurred  between  us 
has  been  the  dictate  of  your  own  understanding. 
Yon  must  write  yourself,  and  explain  exactly  how 
we  stand.  Every  hour  just  now  is  most  precious  to 
Charles ;  and  1  have  promised,  since  less  will  not 
do,  that  he  shall  know  your  mind  from  your  own 
hand.  Let  me  recapitulate ; — but  I  do  not  need^ 
the  fate  of  Charles  is  in  your  power,  Miss  Ha- 
milton, and  I  rely  upon  your  excellent  principles 
and  generous  feelings  ;  so  infinitely  above  those 
of  an  ordinary  love- sick  damsel,  so  worthy  of  a 
noble  and  intelligent  woman." 


Violet  heard  this  unmerited  praise  in  silence ; 
and,  with  downcast  eyes,  while  Mrs  Herbert  took 
a  strange  delight, — a  pleasure  analogous  to  that 
of  an  enthusiastic  chemist  engaged  in  some  de- 
licate new  process,  or  of  an  anatomist  in  a  mi- 
nute dissection, — in  watching  the  play  of  her  fea- 
tures and  her  proceedings,  as,  with  an  absent  air, 
she  arranged  the  writing  materials,  and  vacantly 
held  the  pen — her  busy  and  painful  thoughts  far 
distant. 

At  last,  on  Mrs  Herbert  rising  and  approaching 
her,  she  was  roused  to  present  duty :— ."  What 
shall  I  write,  madam  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  dictate." 

Violet  made  several  attempts  to  write ;  com- 
mencing with  saying  what  she  felt  to  be  chilling, 
and  far  too  little,  ..i  d  as  uniformly  ending  with  so 
many  more  "  last  n  ords,"  gushes  of  passionate 
feeling,  as  to  go  much  farther  on  the  other  side. 
At  last  the  note,  whicli  Mrs  Herbert  declined 
reading,  was  sealed  and  despatched ;  and  then 
Mrs  Herbert,  to  beguile  her  thoughts,  kindly 
begged  for  the  Scotch  ballad  which  Violet  had 
■ung  to  her  on  the  former  day.  It  was  an  un- 
lucky choice ;  and  Violet,  choking  in  the  effort  to 
proceed,  at  last,  in  good  earnest,  "  Let  the  tears 
downfa' for  Jock  o'Hazledean;"  and  Mrs  Herbert 
quietly  kissing  her  brow,  and  whispering  a  few 
soothing  words,  kindly  left  her  to  herself.  She 
remained  for  an  hour  afterwards  seated  on  the 
same  chair,  and  in  the  same  wofnl  mood,  when 
her  heart  leapt  to  the  sudden  voice  of  Herbert 
talking  in  passionate  tones  to  his  mother  in  the 
front  drawing-room,  ere  he  burst  upon  her,  hold- 
ing her  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Faithless,  cruel  girl !  can  you  thus  forsake 
me?  My  mother  is  right.  Had  you  ever  loved 
me  as  I  fancied,  yon  could  not  now  forsake  me 
thus." 

Without  attempting  to  explain — ^without right- 
ly comprehending  what  was  said,  she  sprang 
forward,  and  rushed  into  his  arms;  and  Mrs  Her- 
bert, who  had  followed  him,  became  the  sUent 
and  affected  witness  of  the  passionate  embrace 
which  gave  them  back  to  each  other. 

"  O  Charles,  I  feared  you  would  never,  nerer 
come  !"  was  Violet's  low  exclamation;  but,  seeing 
Mrs  Herbert,  she  shrunk  back ;  while  Herbort, 
clasping  her  waist,  gently  held  her. 

"  Then,  dearest  Violet,  you  have  wished  for 
me  f  while  this  cruel  letter  }  But  I  knew  it  was 
not  you,  not  to  yourself  I  owe  this." 

"  Miss  Hamilton,  is  this  fair  to  me?"  cried  Mra 
Herbert,  angrily  and  sternly ;  "  is  this  honoura- 
ble dealing ;  is  this  what  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  you  ?" 

"  O  no,  no ;  pardon  and  pity  me !  I  tun  very 
wretched :  but  I  will  do  all  you  will,  all  I  ought. 
Charles,  we  must  not  meet  again,  that  I  know ; 
though,  when  I  saw  you,  I  forgot  all ;— but  that 
is  all  past," 

"  This,  then,  is  to  be  a  last  interview,"  said 
Mrs  Herbert,  mildly,  and  commanding  herself, 
and  advancing.  "  Miss  Hamilton,  in  her  letter 
—her  own  spontaneous  letter,  which  I  have  aot 
even  read — has,  I  presnme,  commanicated  li«r 
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deciclon  to  you.  Be  aasured,  her  deciaion  is  un- 
biMaed  by  me.  Is  it  right,  Charles,  is  it  gener> 
oue,  to  inflict  nnneceasary  pain  upon  her  ?  From 
jroa,  Violet,  I  expect  more  firmnesa  and  self- 
command,"  continued  the  lady,  turning  to  Violet. 
"  You  have  gained  that  place  in  my  esteem  and 
affection,  vhich  it  would  be  most  painful  to  my- 
self to  see  you  forfeit,  by  conduct  wliich  I  cannot 
approve.  In  you  I  have  found  the  duty  and  gra- 
titude, wanting  where  I  flattered  myself  my 
claims  to  both  were  much  stronger,  as  they  were 
of  much  older  date." 

"  Do  not  reproach  him,"  whispered  Violet. 
*^  'Twas  but  a  moment ;  never  again  will  you  be 
offended  in  this  way." 

"  Forgive  me,  mother,  if  I  cannot  see  with  . 
your  eyas — feel  with  your  feelings.  Honour  and 
affection  alike  forbid  me  renouncing  the  hope— 
the  claim  I  have  been  allowed.  Violet,  you  may 
give  me  up  uuder  a  fatal  delusion — frnm  an  ever- 
strained  idea  of  duty,  or  from  pride  ;  but  I  can. 
not  so  part  with  you,  while  I  am  happy  enough 
to  indulge  the  dear  hope  that  I  possess  your 
beart,  in  spite  of  your  pride." 

The  timid,  stealthy  glance  of  Violet,  the  soft 
pressure  of  the  hand  which  held  hers,  were  not 
lost  upon  Mrs  Herbert,  even  while  the  blushing 
girl  tried  to  extricate  herself  from  her  lover's  clasp. 
"  We  must  talk  apart,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  in 
a  haughty  tone.  "  I  would  avoid  giving  pain 
to  one  whose  late  conduct  has  awakened  my 
highest  admiration.  I  know  that  Miss  Hamil- 
ton's firmness  will  be  found  equal  to  her  high 
sense  of  womanly  dignity ;  that  sense  of  dignity 
which  forbids  any  young  lady  from  entering  a 
fiunily  where,  though  not  undervalued,  she  may 
be  presumed  unwelcome." 

Violet  coloured  violently ;  and,  freeing  herself 
from  Herbert's  clasping  arm,  stood  erect  and 
alone. 

"  Mother !"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  "  this 
is  too  much !" 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Miss  Hamilton,  if  the  per- 
tinacity of  this  young  man  betrays  me  into  rude- 
ness :  this  is  not  a  topic  to  discuss  in  your  pre- 
sence :  we  will  leave  you  for  a  little.  Mistress 
Linton  is,  I  believe,  waiting  to  see  you." 

Herbert  whispering — "  1  must  see  you  again, 
Violet ;  I  have  much  to  say  which  is  solely  for 
your  own  ear,"  followed  his  mother,  and  Marion 
was  ushered  in  to  witness  the  violent  burst  of 
love,  pride,  and  sorrow,  which  could  not  be  re- 
prewed. 

"  Hinny  sweet,  what  <«  the  matter  ?  Is  it  the 
proud  step-dame  baa  grieved  ye  ?  It  cannot  be 
the  young  gentleman:  I'll  never  believe  that  of 

fciBfl." 

"  Believe  no  wrong  of  him— he  is  too  noble, 
too  good,  too  generous ;  and  I  am  the  veriest 
foel,  the  most  miserable  creature  that  breathes." 

"  I'll  no  hear  ye  say  that.  Miss  Violet :  d'ye 
ken,  hinny,  it's  a  sin  !  Young,  and  healthy,  and 
haanj,  and  gooi,  and  weel-beloved  by  a  man 
like  him  with  whom  your  lot  is  cast !  Fye  for 
■Inase,  hinny !  It  t>  a  sin,  as  I  make  bauld  to 
tell  7*.    Bat,  hech !  they're  lond  i'  the  loan  i' 


the  next  room  !  Is  she  flytin'  on  poor  Maister 
Charles,  think  ye  ?"  continued  Marion,  bending 
a  keenly  listening  ear,  until  the  angry  or  pas- 
sionate tones  of  Mrs  Herbert's  voice  were  lost 
in  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing,  which  made  Violet 
instinctively  rush  as  if  towards  her,  and  from 
delicacy,  as  instinctive,  hold  back  before  she  had 
opened  the  folding  doors.  The  voice  of  Charles 
was  heard  in  sootliing  entreaty,  and  presently  all 
was  hushed;  but,  in  a  few  minufeo,  Mrs  Herbert 
advanced,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  and 
said — 

"  Miss  Hamilton,  my  son  craves  a  few  minutes 
conversation  with  you.  Violet,  I  feel  that  upon 
you  I  may  rely." 

"  I  have  said,  madam,  that,  without  your  ap- 
probation,! will  not  marry  A' f  Herbert,  nor  could 
he  wish  that  I  should  ;  thai.  1  will  hold  no  inter- 
course with  him  unsanctioned  by  you.  More  I 
cannot  promise."  And  her  eyes  turned  sadly  on 
Herbert. 

"Mak  naerash  vows.  Miss  Violet,"  said  Marion, 
whispering  hurriedly;  "  come  under  nae  promise. 
She  disna  ken  her  ain  mind,  Maister  Charles ; 
what  lassie  does  about  her  ain  marriage  ?  though, 
if  ye  ken  whereabon)^  tbf>  young  heart  leans,  ye 
may  guess  the  rest;  l>eg„ing  your  pardon,  Mrs 
Herbert,  madam,  for  puttin'  in  my  oar.  But 
ne'er  ye  heed  her,  Maister  Charles,"  continued 
Marion,  whispering  him  snothingly  apart,  while 
Mrs  Herbert  led  Violet  to  a  distant  window  to 
breathe  her  wishes ;  "  ne'er  a  fear  but  she'll 
jump  at  ye  A-hen  the  right  time  comes  ;  sae  keep 
ye  a  calm  sough,  and  come  in  the  leddy's  will ; 
ye'll  see  how  Miss  Violet  will  win  round  her. 
When  she  was  but  a  bairn  she  could  hae  wiled 
the  laverock  frae  the  lifts :  and  a'  will  be  right 
enough  yet,  never  a  fear,  though  I'm  sure  I  pity 
ye  between  the  twa  leddies — between  love  and 
pride — ane  o'  them  being  far  mair  than  eneuch  to 
drive  a  man  daft." 

"  I  have  your  interest,  any  way,"  said  Her- 
bert, smiling. 
"  That  ye  have  heartily." 
"  And  if  it  should  be  possible,"  he  said,  very 
earnestly,  "  that  when  I  am  far  away,  this  dear 
one  is  less  than  happy  where  she  is — that,  in 
short,  any  untoward  event  should  arise — on  you 
I  am  sure  I  may  depend,  until  I  can  hasten  to 
her;  you,  at  least,  have  not  promised  not  to 
correspond  with  me." 

"  It's  no  that  like !  And  I  see  no  cause  Miss 
Violet  had  to  be  so  rash.  But  what,  now,  if 
'  out  o'  sight  out  o'  mind,'  and  some  ither  young 
leddy  should  wile  her  joe  frae  her?"  said  Marion, 
laughing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  fixing  her  keen 
grey-green  eyes  scrutinizingly  on  the  young 
man.  "  It  might  be  what  she  would  deserve  for 
colloguin'  against  him ;  though  it  would  break 
the  poor  thing's  heart,  nevertheless." 
.  "  Do  you  fancy  Violet  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
easily  forgotten  ?"  said  Herbert,  gazing  with 
fond  admiration  on  his  beloved. 

"  That  do  I  no !  for  where  saw  I  ever  her  mar- 
row, there  where  she  stands  ?  and  better  than 
she's  bonny.'' 
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This  clandestine,  talk  was  put  an  end  to  hy 
Mm  Herbert  calling  Mistress  Marion  to  come 
away  with  her,  and  leaving  Herbert  to  the  pri- 
vate interview  with  Violet^  for  which  he  had 
stipulated.  As  we  have  already  seen  but  too 
many  of  the  pranks  of  the  wiclced  little  naked 
urchin  who  rules  the  world,  according  to  Marion, 
"  riding  on  a  goose,"  we  shall  merely  intimate 
that,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  Mrs  Herbert's 
pondule — and  the  watch  she  held  in  her  hand — 
in  ten  minutes  by  the  mental  calculation  of 
Charles,  he  joined  his  mother,  and  was  in  more 
composed  if  not  high  spirits.  Violet  had  gone 
tu  her  chamber,  sending  her  apology  by  him  for 
not  appearing  any  more  that  night. 

"  Now  I  am  ready  to  leave  England,"  said 
Herbert ;  "  to  be  separated,  perhaps  for  years, 
from  all  that  is  and  ever  must  be  dearest  to  me. 
You  may  inform  the  Earl  of  Tarbert  that  I  am 
now  at  his  disposal ;  though  I  would  prefer  the 
mail  coach,  and  the  company  of  my  own  thoughts, 
so  far  as  Dover,  to  making  one  in  his  retinue,  if 
that  could  be  accomplished." 

"  Everything  shall  be  accomplished  that  is 
most  agreeable  to  you,"  replied  Mrs  Herbert. 
"  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  I  yish  to  detain 
you  until  the  last  moment.  At  Dover,  then, 
you  will  overtake  them. 

Charles  remained  to  a  tete>a-tete  supper  with 
his  8tep.mother ;  and  their  conversation  turned 
chiefly  on  necessary  pecuniary  arrangements,  and 
Mrs  Herbert's  plans  for  the  summer.  Let  us  thus 
leave  them,  and  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  our 
Talented  Family,  now  under  dire  eclipse. 

CHAPTER  ZI. 

Five  dreary  days  had  elapsed,  during  which 
Professor  Cryppes  had,  nearly  in  total  solitude, 
contemplated  the  rain-dreps  through  the  dingy 
grated  window  of  a  spunging-house.  The  most 
mortifying  circumstance  to  himself,  attending 
his  arrest,  was,  that  it  wag,  after  all,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  milkman,  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
;£17 :  8  :  2^,  which  Miss  Cripps  had  diverted  from 
its  proper  and  prudent  destination  to  the  par. 
chase  of  a  pair  of  earrings  and  bracelets,  most 
temptingly  ticketed  in  a  pawnbroker's  window 
at  only  X18 :  18s.  The  arrest  had  been  the 
signal  for  revolt  among  all  the  already  alarmed 
tradesmen  ;  and  Cripps  was  now  the  prisoner  of 
butchers,  poulterers,  bakers,  harness-makers, 
&c.,  &c.  "  The  mere  canaille  tradesmen,"  as 
he  remarked ;  for  his  wine-merchants,  his  coach- 
builders,  his  musical  instrument  makers,  his 
booksellers,  were  all  persons  of  liberal  ideas ; 
and,  it  is  certain  that  the  wary  and  wealthy 
among  them  deemed  it  folly  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad  ;  while  the  younger  men  both 
fancied  their  first  loss  enough,  and  were  afraid 
of  the  injury  which  persecuting  a  noftlike  Cripps, 
might  do  them  among  his  fashionable  associates, 
some  of  whom  were  among  their  best  customers. 
In  the  meanwhile.  Jack  had  been  labouring  hard 
to  effect  his  father's  emancipation,  though  still 
far  short  of  the  necessary  means  ;  and  the  Fleet 
was   in   full  prospect,  the   Professor  being  no 


longer  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  expe«tatioiui 
of  the  sharp  lady-manager  of  the  hotel,  whose  eat' 
torn  was,  not  alone  prompt,  but  previous,  payments. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Professor  had  been 
ejected  from  the  second  best  drawing-room,  to 
make  room  for  the  Honourable  Ludovio  GrandU 
son,  who,  having  been  otuted  from  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  by  the  operation  of  schedule  A  on 
his  father's  borough,  did  not  in  this  year  enjoy 
that  best  privilege  of  the  Commons,  freedom  from 
arrest.  "The  Professor  had,  without  rauoh  cere- 
mony, been  transferred  to  a  stifling  dull  room 
or  closet,  whose  grated  window  looked  into  a 
back-court ;  the  lady  of  the  mansion  informing 
her  husband  that  she  did  not  care  how  soon 
Cripps  marched  off,  as  not  a  penny  was  to  be 
made  of  gentry  like  him  ;  whereas  for  chaps  like 
young  Grandison— who  had  ordered  dinner  and 
champagne  for  a  party  of  five — friends  were 
always  sure  to  come  forward  at  last,  were  it  only 
to  save  themselves  from  disgrace. 

It  wore  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day— > 
the  waiter  had  received  the  prisoner's  last  half* 
sovereign,  before  bringing  in  the  cup  of  cold 
creamless  coffee,  which,  with  an  untasted  muffin, 
stood  on  an  old  japan  tray  on  the  small  table, 
by  which  sat  the  Professor,  unshared  and  aihabby, 
dismal  and  melancholy,  the  score  of  his  unfinished 
opera  lying  before  him^  with  several  old  letters 
and  accounts  which  he  had  drawn  from  his 
pockets  in  search  of  consolation.  Most  im- 
patiently had  he  been  expecting  his  son.  Jack, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  left  no  stone  un* 
turned  in  assisting  the  family.  Already  had 
Jack  managed  to  place  the  matron,  aummarily 
ejected  from  the  Regent's  Park,  in  handsome 
lodgings  at  Hampitead,  where  her  husband. 
Professor  Cryppes,  Mus.  Doc.,  (whose  embellish- 
ed cards,  together  with  those  of  other  great  per- 
sonages. Jack  litterally  distributed  in  the  drmV'. 
ing-room,)  was  to  join  her  so  soon  as  his  town 
engagements  permitted.  These  engagement* 
promised  to  be  of  longer  duration  than  Jack 
had  anticipated  ;  and  the  Professor  had  angrilf 
and  dolorously  informed  the  sheriff's  officer,  th« 
keeper  of  the  spunging.houae,  that  he  wonld 
that  night  go  to  the  Fleet,  as  his  ungrateful 
friends  had,  to  a man,de8erted  him  in  miafortone; 
when  his  son  was  at  last  announced.  ' 

"  Made  up  your  mind  to  go  to  quod,  papa  !->0 
fie,  fie  1  unlike  a  gentleman,"  said  Jaek,  on  h«ar> 
ing  the  intention  announced,  and  prerenting  the 
load  of  complaint  and  reproach  which  his  father's 
visage  foreboded. 

"  What  a  lucky  dog  you  are,  old  fellow,  te 
hare  such  a  son  as  self — eh  !  Not  a  word,  nov, 
paps,  of  ingratitude,  neglect,  &c,  &c.  Mr* 
Burke  Barker  has  been  on  her  marriags  jaunt 
My  mother  ; — but  she  called  for  you  ?" 

Mrs  Cryppes  certainly  had  halted  the  hackn^ 
coach,  which  bore  her  to  Hampstead,  to  load  her 
husband  with  reproaches,  and  to  recapitulate  bar 
oldpropheciesof  theruinhe  would  infallibly  briag 
upon  his  family  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  ezpectad 
that  Mrs  Barker  was  to  dim  the  lustre  of  bar 
bright  honeymoon  in  the  dingy  damps  of  a  spiu>|f- 
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in;-house,  though  it  held  the  parent  whose 
favourite  child  the  was,  and  whom  her  unprin- 
cipled extravagance  had  helped  to  send  there. 

"My  sister  impatiently  expects  you,"  said  John. 
"  She  has  been  home  for  some  days,  and  gives 
her  first  dinner  and  At  Home  to.day.  We 
sliould  he  incomplete  without  you.  Barlcer  fan- 
cies yuu  down  at  W ,  raising  the  wind.  No  use 

for  family  affairs  to  travel  out  of  the  family." 

"  Her  first  dinner — is  it  to  be  in  the  Fleet  ?" 
aslied  the  Professor,  bitterly. 

"  Hang  it,  Governor,  why  so  doleful  ?"  said 
Jack  ;  and  he  put  the  coffee  to  his  lips,  sipped 
some,  and  made  a  face  of  disgust.  "  Come,  off 
with  this  cold  slop,  and  let  us  have  a  few  oysters 
and  a  broiled  kidney,  or  a  cutlet,  or  something 
comf. — for  lunch  ;"  and  Jack  rang  for  the  waiter, 
and  accompanied  his  order,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  house,  with  a  sovereign  in  advance.  "  1 
have  good  news  for  you,"  continued  he  ;  "  Why, 
one  might  fancy  you  the  first  gentleman  ever 
was  under  eclipse,  so  melancholious  and  dismal 
you  are.  Hark  I  don't  you  hear  Grandison  sing- 
ing below.  Before  you  have  been  three  or  four 
times  through  the  mill,  you  will  take  the  grind- 
ing more  gaily,  I  guess,  old  gentleman." 

"  Then  you  have  prevailed  with  Bounce  to 
purchase  my  Opera,"  said  the  Professor,  laying 
his  hand  fondly  on  the  cherished  production  of 
his  genius,  about,  as  he  imagined,  to  escape  his 
grasp,  to  immortalize  some  fictitious  composer, 
and  enrich  the  manager  or  patentee  of  the  King's 
Tlieatre.  '■'  Then,  sir,  you  surely  stipulated  that 
the  name  of  the  real  composer — my  name— ap- 
])eHr8 ;  and  that  1  superintend  the  rehearsals. 
What  does  he  give  ?" 

"  Bab  !"  cried  Jack.  "  Never  mind,  father ; 
the  present  market  price  of  trunk-lining,  per- 
haps ;  and  so  many  new  poems  and  novels^  by 
persons  of  quality,  are  coming  out, — that  that,  I 
understand,  is  looking  down.  Your  opera,  how. 
ever,  is  a  good  sterling  opera.  I  say  it,  who, 
in  music,  know  a  thing  or  two ;  but  you  may 
keep  the  copyriglit,  I  dare  say.  Well,  never 
mind,  it  will  have  its  chance  yet.  To  force  it 
oat  jost  now,  were  madness.  Wait  the  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  music  We  have  other  resources : 
congratulate  yourself,  sir,  on  having  a  son  who 
is  a  father  to  you." 

"  Who  has  plunged  me  into  debt,  and  almost 
di^race,"  replied  the  mortified  composer.  "  Had 
not  Herbert  come  forward  to  hush  up  that  affair 
of  Shoffleton's,  the  honour  of  my  name  and 
family  had  been  tarnished  for  ever.  I  might  have 
beea  criminally  prosecuted,  sir  ;  and  you  know 
it.  Yes,  criminally  I  good  heavens !  a  man  of 
eminent  professional  respectability,  and  of  good 
fasliioa,  the  faeaJ  of  a  family  of  highly  ac- 
complished, and  talented  young  people,  mov. 
iag^  in  the  best  circles  of  West  End  society. 
O  boy,  boy  I  what  your  levity  and  your  dear 
aister'a  thoughtlessness  have  brought  me  to  I" 
And  the  Professor  theatrically  struck  his  open 
palaa  on  his  forehead ;  while  Jack,  fearing  that 
■»m*t]iu)g  really  was  going  awry  in  that  region, 
aqninteti  peeringly  at  his  revered  father,  ere, 


seeing  all  was  right,  and  Mr  Cripps]  only  in 
heroics,  he  said^ 

"  Mon  oher  Guaverneur,  take  it  easy,  pray. 
Ah,  here  comes  lunch.  My  compliments  to  your 
master.  Wattle,  and  say,  if  I  find  his  champagne 
fair,  I  mean  to  give  him  a  small  order ;  he  is  a 
private  dealer,  I  know,  and  a  deuced  civil  fellow. 
Let  him  have  Professor  Cripps'  discharges  ready 
to  sign  ;  we  shall  go  as  soon  as  we  have  lunched." 

Wattle  the  waiter,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Jack's,  disappeared.  Having  first  helped  his 
father,  he  drank  two  glasses  of  champagne  in 
rapid  succession,  thrust  his  finger  into  the  bottle 
to  preserve  the  effervescence,  and  with. the  other 
hand,  swallowing  open  oysters  as  if  for  a  wager. 
Jack  cried— 

"  And  now  to  business.  If  Herbert — by  the 
way,  he  has  got  a  devilish  brilliant  foreign  ap- 
pointment ;  but  no  brass,  no  salary  beyond  mid- 
shipman's half  pay, — nothinga-day,andfind  your- 
self,— if  Herbert  acted  like  a  gentleman  to  us, 
he  could  not  well  do  less  to  old  and  intimate 
friends ;  besides,  he  wished  to  keep  all  snug 
about  a  certain   Mademoiselle  .    I  should 

not  wonder  if  he  marry  that  girl  some  day. 
She  certainly  is  a  bewitching,  tantalizing  little 
devil.  Conceive,  after  having  her  in  keeping  at 
the  old  hag  of  a  ScotRwoman's,  who  has  so 
plagued  our  family — a  foolish  and  low  place,  by 
the  way — that  he  has  been  able  to  get  her  palmed 
off  on  Mrs  Herbert.  But  Herbert  was  always 
sly.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  attempt, 
all  at  once,  to  get  her  over  with  the  rest  of  the 
ambassador's  smuggled  baggage." 

"  I  will  not  hear  this,"  replied  the  Professor, 
indignantly.  "  You  lie.  Jack,  and  you  know  it. 
Do  you  fancy  me,  sir,  a  libertine  and  profligate, 
like  a  Sheridan  or  a  Dodd ;  a  man  without  morals, 
like  the  managers  and  masters  of  the  old  school, 
with  their  actresses  and  pupils." 

"  By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  Doves  I  but  you 
are  the  most  original  and  innocent  elderly  gen- 
tleman I  ever  had  the  honour  to  hear  of,  fatheri 
....  Whatever  be  the  reason  of  Mrs  Her- 
bert harbouring  your  little  runaway  apprentice 
—and  it  may  be  only  to  keep  Charlie  a  good 
boy,  and  out  of  the  way  of  mischief — I  for  one 
rejoice  at  it.  'Tie  another  capital  name  and 
party  to  our  action.  Prepare,  old  fellow,  for  a 
master-stroke !  Health,  papa,  and  success. 
Your  action  is  already  raised ;  damages  /1S,000; 
and  sen,  mother,  and  the  old  Scotchwoman,  who 
is  as  rich  as  a  Jewess,  all  in  the  scrape.  The 
deuce  is  in  it  if  we  don't  squeeze  out  a  neat 
thing  among  'em." 

"  I  don't  exactly  comprehend,  John." 

"  You  can  comprehend  that  you  are  at  liberty 
to  leave  this  dog-hole :  very  respectable  quar- 
ters though,  begging  its  pardon;  only  it  was 
dem'd  shabby  of  Snatcbum  to  turn  you  out  of 
the  drawing-room  to  accommodate  Grandison  : 
I  and  my  friends  have  been  good  customers  to 
his  house.  Well,  but  you  comprehend  that, 
with  the  rich  and  beautiful  prospect  of  this  ac- 
tion of  damages  aforesaid,  the  respectable  firm 
of  Bubble,  Squeak,  and  Nickem — Barker's  Chan- 
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oeiy  Lane  friends — have  advanced  the  needful 
for  present  exigence* ;  nay,  have  come  down,  for 
aliberalconndenition — I  never  stand  upon  trifles 
in  business— advanced  the  sinews  of  war  for 
my  other  grand  spec." 

"  1  see,  I  see — I  am  to  be  released ;  you  have 
raised  cash — ^how  much  ?" 

"  Enough  for  your  purpose,  old  fellow.  Come, 
we  shall  reckon  of  that  as  we  jog  along.  You 
shall  dress  at  my  new  lodgings — a  half-way, 
raffish  place  I  have  taken  for  convenience,  in 
Fleet  Street,  right  under  the  old  Jezebel  Scotch- 
woman. Blow  her  up  some  night,  as  she  did  me 
with  my  landlord,  the  tailor ;  whose  wife — 
shabby  roguesa — made  me  come  down  with  a 
week's  rent  in  advance." 

Professor  Cripps  had  been  musing.  "  After 
the  handsome  and  liberal  way  in  which  Hertiert 
has  behaved  to  me.  Jack,  can  I  in  honour — after 
he  has  taken  all  the  Shuffleton  liabilities  on  him- 
self, and  got  up  my  pupil's  papers— can  I" 

"  Can  you  ?  To  be  sure  you  <  an,  and  will  too, 
get  out  of  this  pleasant  retirement  as  fast  as  ever 
you  are  able.  You  may  be  sure  Bubble,  Squeak, 
and  Nickem  think  well  of  the  project,  else  had 
they  never  tabled,and  buckled  frankly  to  a  ready, 
money  risk.  Come,  tie  up  your  music;  a  fine 
mess  Mademoiselle  has  made  of  it  for  you :  she 
ought  to  be  well  mulcted,  the  young  baggage." 

Cryppes  had  felt  some  transient  compunction 
to  move,  or  be  a  party  in  this  transaction.  ^V^here 
the  mere  victimizing  of  a  tradesman  was  all,  he 
had  no  scruples  whatever ;  but  Herbert  was  "  a 
gentleman,  and  hod  behaved  like  one."  But  then 
liberty,  bright  goddess !  wooed  bim  ;  and  the  dis- 
comfort and  filth  of  a  jail  ware  as  disgusting  to 
his  habits  a*  its  disgrace  was  to  his  pride  ;  but, 
above  all,  the  fate  of  his  opera  fairly  turned  the 
scale.    Ha  must  be  present  at  the  rehearsals. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  the  yielding  man,  "  no 
one  can  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss,  and  the 
much  greater  loss  in  professional  fame,  which 
the  defalcation  of  my  pupil  at  so  critical  a  junc* 
ture  of  my  fortunes  may  have  inflicted." 

And  thus  came  avarice  and  vanity  to  stifle  the 
temporary  feelings  of  conscience  and  gratitude  ; 
nor  were  they  often  unsuccessful  with  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"  Not  easy  to  calculate  your  loss,  indeed  ;  but 
we  have  made  a  rough  guess,  £13,000. 

"  jei9,000  !  VFell,  my  opera  might  have  had 
s  run  like  that  poor  stuff — stale  Scotch  and  Irish 
plunder  the  air*  are — the  Beggars'  Opera;  or 
like  Plszaro,  or" 

"  True,  true  ;  why  should  it  not  ?  But  mske 
haste  ;  we  dine  with  Mrs  Burke  Barker.  Polly 
has  been  receiving-  congratulatory  morning 
visit*  as  s  bride, — quite  resplendent !  Took  the 
shine  out  of  every  woman  in  the  upper  tiers, 
last  night.  Barker  is  perfectly  uxorious — as 
proud  of  his  wife  as  if  she  had  brought  him  a  title 
or  a  plum." 

"  And  well  he  may,  sir.  The  talents  and 
accomplishments  of  Miss  Crippes,  independently 
of  her  very  great  personal  advantages,  may  well 
render  proud  the  man  who  has  had  the  good  for< 


tune  to  obtain  her  band.  .  .  .  Polly  ought, 
though,  to  have  come  to  see  her  father  in  this 
beastly  hole." 

"  Ingpottib,  pa-pa,"  said  Jack,  who  often,  as  a, 
mark  of  breeding,  spoke  either  the  Cockney  dia- 
lect or  French  patois.  "Polly  has  received 
Eustacha  fromus,  and'come  down  for  you — posi- 
tively she  did — £25,  dear  creature !  which  bad 
been  allotted  to  a  Parisian  cashmere,  for  which 
Ramsden  would  not  tiek  !" 

"Excellentcreature !  There  is,  indeed,  a  daugh- 
ter to  be  proud  of,"  said  the  Professor,  in  his 
grand  original  court  manner,  which  the  flippant 
and  impudent  style  of  Jack  often  ru£3ed,  but 
could  not  subdue. 

"  Bravo !  pa-pa.  That  is  a  truly  Siddonian 
touch  !  '  A  daughter  to  be  proud  ofV  Now  I 
am  a  Keanite;  not  a  Kembleite— all  nature 
and  fire ;  and  I  think  Poll  a  dem'd  clever  wench 
— a  capital  tactician  for  her  years  and  sex. 
Wonderfully  shrewd,  cool,  and  self-possessed, 
considering.    Why,  it  was  Poll  put  me  up  to  our 

present  enterprise ;  but  here  comes  Mister" 

Jack  bowed  to  the  sheriff's  officer ;  "  your  name 
has  quite  escaped  me,  sir,  but  I  perfectly  recollect 
your  face." 

"  Pottiblp,"  replied' the  sheriff's  subordinate, 
emphatically,  "  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of  see- 
ing you  before  I  believe,  and  oflener  than  once." 

The  milkman'sclaim  was  produced:  £17: 8:  S^ 
— expenses,  £34 :  6 :  5  j^.  It  was  promptly  dis- 
charged. But  then  came  another  and  another. 
They  were  like  Banquo's  shadowy  offspring. 
Jack's  money  ran  low :  the  Professor  fumed  at 
seeing  it  depart. 

"  Very  unhandsome  this,  sir :  why  not  at  once 
have  told  me  of  all  these  claims.  I  would,  upon 
my  honour,  rather  have  gone  to  the  Fleet  thaa 
been  treated  in  so  ungentlemanlike  a  way." 

"  D'ye  hear  that,  Snatchem  ?  My  father  would 
have  left  this  cool  sequestered  grot  of  yours  and 
gone  to  jail  rather  than  have  countenanced  the 
impudent  villany  of  those  low  blackguards. 
Why,  this  I  call  diddling  me :  give  me  back  that 
skim-milk  fellow's  money.  If  my  father  don't 
get  out,  as  well  that  the  whole  lot  go  in  the 
schedule,  when  he  is  whitewashed." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir  ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  we  do 
business  here !  The  gentleman  is  quite  welcome 
to  stay  or  go." 

Cripps  was  so  enraged,  that,  for  the  moment,  be 
would  have  gone  to  jail  rather  than  have  yielded 
to  what  he  termed  this  most  ungentlemanlike 
treatment ;  but  Jack  had  more  wisdom  in  his 
anger,  and,  in  this  particular  line,  more  personal 
experience  than  his  progenitor  ;  and,  one  by  one, 
"  the  paltry  bills  of  the  pitiful,  peddlin^^,  ea- 
naitte  tradesmen"  were'  discharged,  the  original 
amount  often  doubled  by  costs. 

"  Thus  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  low  vermin  for 
trifles,"  said  Cripps,  now  breathing  freely  in  the 
streets.  "  I  must  give  my  daughter,  at  the  out- 
set of  life,  warning  on  this  head.  Never,  Jitdc, 
my  dear,  go  in  debt  for  small  sums  to  low,  sordid 
tradespeople ;  they  have  no  feeling,  no  sense  of 
honour,  or  of  what  is  dae  to  gentlemen .'" 
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"  Thank  je,  papa ;  I  have  tried  it  both  ways ; 
can't  tell  which  is  best." 

The  meeting  between  the  emancipated  Pro- 
fessor and  his  newlv-married  daughter  was  qnite 
a  scene.  The  former  was,  beyond  deubt,  de- 
lighted to  see  his  daughter  in  handsome  lodg- 
ings, richly  dressed>  and  in  remarliably  good 
spirits,  in  anticipation  of  presiding  at  her  own 
table  and  her  first  party;  while  Mrs  Burke 
Barker,  fully  alive  to  all  and  each  of  these  ad- 
Tantages,  was  in  her  best  looks,  and  altogether 
in  a  moat  complacent  humour,  "  transported," 
as  she  expressed  herself,  "  to  see  her  dear  family 
around  her  in  her  own  apartments." 

"  We  shall  be  quite  tnfamilia,"  said  the  lady. 
"I  expect  only  the  Count,  and,  perhaps.  Sir 
George,  if  he  can  find  a  pair.  Conceive,  papa, 
the  impertinence,  nay,  downright  rudeness,  of  6a. 
brielle : — after  I  had  overlooked  her  elopement, 
and  sent  her  my  marriage  tickets  and  a  slice  of 
bridecake,  as  ^  to  an  old  friend  that  I  meant 
to  countenance  after  my  marriage,  never  to  call 
on  the  days  I  received  visiters,  as  a  bride;  and, 
when  1  called  myself,  to-day,  at  Mrs  Herbert's, 
and  asked  her  to  join  our  family  party,  telling  her 
I  expected  mamma  and  you  from  the  country — 
tojdeGline !  High  airs,  indeed,  (or  Mrs  Herbert's 
toady  to  give  herself  to  Mrs  Burke  Barker  1" 

"  Why,  Folly,  darling,  the  girl  has  obliged 
rtM,"  said  Jack.  "  Here  would  have  been  a  pre- 
Mtmtre,  the  runaway  Mademoiselle  dining  with 
her  proeectttors !" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that ;  but  now,  please, 
Jack,  call  me  by  my  own  name.  Barker  don't 
like  these  freedoms  with  his  lady.  And  not  a 
word  to  him,  pray,  of— of— of  Edmund's  flame. 
Literary  and  political  characters,  like  Barker, 
don't  like  to  be  mixed  up  in  silly  love  affairs  or 
runaway  matches." 

Mrs  Burke  Barker  had  taken  her  brother's 
arm,  and  led  him  away  for  a  private  chat. 

"  Edmund  !  the  embryo  Professor  of  Obste- 
trics !  no,  no.  Poll,  it  is  the  Count  is  the  man,  1 
teU  you." 

"  No,  indeed,  Jack !  I  have  thought  better. 
One  may  be  pardoned  for  doing  somnthing  to 
help  a  love-sick  brother  to  a  rich  wife ;  there  is 
fashionable  precedent  for  that ;  but,  a  stranger 
like  the  Count? — one  could  not  hold  up  one's 
face  to  that." 

"  But  I  have  negotiated  with  Rodolpho,  Mrs 
Barker,  signed  and  sealed.  He  is  oar  best  card, 
I  asanre  you.  The  whole  tot  of  the  Stocks  would 
soon  learn  to  gulp  a  Count — a  gilded  pill !  Now, 
the  Professor  of  Obstetrics — still  in  the  crysalis 
state — our  poorNeudy,  would,  ifear,revoltthem.'' 
"  No  such  thing,  Quintin,"  interrupted  Mrs 
Bmke  Barker.  "  Though  the  Stocks'  women  at 
first  went  mad  after  the  Count,  when  he  went 
down  to  the  provinces  about  purchasing  merino 
flocks  for  his  Hungarian  estates,  the  banker 
palled  op.  There  was  some  awkward  overdraw- 
iag  or  bill  business,  and  vulgar  rumours  afloat, 
•Mb  m»  are  ever  rife  in  dear,  dirty  W  .  Now, 
at  wc  I  it,  we  can  hold  up  our  faces  for  Ned.  .  . 
.    .     My  father's  son  is  surely  equal  to  Stocks' 


daughter  any  day,  in  all  but  pelf ;  and  the  young 
people  may  be  in  love,  which  Juliana  never  could 
be  supposed  with  Rodolpho,  as  she  had  gone  to 
school  before  her  wise  mother  feted  him." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Edmund  f" 

"  No." 

"  Then  don't.  I  have  unlocked  to  the  Count, 
and  he  won't  let  me  off,  I'm  afraid.  Eustache, 
too,  has  been  sounded." 

"  Then  be  on  with  him  yourself,  sir,  for  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Have  you  no  re- 
gard for  your  own  family  interests,  Quintin  ? 
Besides,  I  could  not  have  the  least  reliance  on 
Rodolpho,  either  word  or  bond.  He  would 
make  his  peace  with  the  old  people,  and  we 
should  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Barker  has  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  him — always  had." 

"  A  fiddlestick  end  for  opinion,  Mrs  B.  B.  A 
properly  executed  bond  is,  in  business,  worth 
fifty  opinions.  You  will  allow  that  Bubble, 
Squeak,  and  Nickem,  in  business,  are  matches 
for  all  the  counts  and  quarterings  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  whether  genu-ine  or  Brummagem. 
And  how  the  Count  adored  your  charms,  Polly ! 
really  you  owe  him  a  service."  And  Jack 
looked  most  provokingly  impudent. 

"  1  have  said,"  replied  Mrs  Barker,  with  dig- 
nified firmness,  and  drawing  up  her  head. 

"  Then  Rodolpho  must  taste  booty,  that's 
poz.  Poll,  or  he  will  blow  us;  and  Eustache, 
too,  that  pearl  of  price" 

"  Blow  us !  What  do  you  mean  by  using  vul- 
gar slang  to  me,  sir  ?" 

"  Pardonnez  moi,  Madame,"  said  Jack,  bow- 
ing with  mock  contrition.  "  You  are  a  novice'in 
business,  my  de.;r,  though  with  natural  genius 

which  a  veterau  might  envy 

Now,  you  must  know  that,  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  all  must  be  in  honour — upon  the  sqnare. 
You  take  me  i  The  spec,  is  a  fair  spec,  a  capi- 
tal spec,  nay,  a  most  promising  spec. ;  and  we 
can't  manage  it  well  without  you,  Polly.  The 
girl  gets  a  husband — the  very  thing  all  girls 
most  desire ;  old  Stocks  a  son-in-law,  with  six- 
teen quarterings,  or  a  tailor's  pattern  book  equal 
to  thirty-two ;  Madam  Stocks  adores  a  title,  and 
here  is  one,  at  all  events,  quite  as  good  as  any  of 
the  new-baked  English  ones.  Why,  we  ought  to 
receive  a  douceur  from  both  parties ;  the  some- 
thing handsome  from  the  Count,  under  the  rote  ; 
and  a  per  centage  from  the  old  folks,  who  catch 
a  match  for  their  Miss ;  which,  but  for  us,  they 
never  could  have  dreamed  of." 

From  the  somewhat  incongruous  luxury,  the 
gaiety  and  mirth,  the  sparkling  wit  and  the 
flow  of  music,  which  graced  Mrs  Burke  Barker's 
first  party,  no  one  would  have  imagined  that  debt 
danger,  disgrace,  and  a  jail  were  immediately 
behind  several  of  the  company ;  and  before  some 
of  them  a  project  which  the  law  of  the  land 
regards  and  punishes  as  a  capital  crime,  namely, 
the  stealing  of  an  heiress.  That  idea,  they 
would,  one  and  all,  have  repudiated.  They 
merely  designed  to  assist  in  a  runaway  love 
match,  and  secure  half  of  the  lady's  fortune  for 
their  trouble.— (To  he  eoniinwi.) 
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INFLUENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON  SOCIETY  • 


Tbb  era  of  democracy  has  begniit  The  strug- 
gles of  hereditary  aristocratB  to  maintain  exdu- 
■ire  privileges ;  the  menial  vanity  of  nouveaux 
riehet  seeking  for  adoption  into  the  family  of  the 
nobly-born  ;  the  stupid  endurance  of  the  many, 
may  indefinitely  defer  the  period  when  society 
shall  be  everywhere  avowedly  organised  upon 
democratical  principles :  but  the  fact  that  we  are 
democratt«tn^.  must  be  evident  to  every  man  who 
can  look  truth  in  the  face.  One  of  the  many 
forms  under  which  this  fact  everywhere  inces- 
santly solicits  our  attentionj  is  pointed  out  by  De 
Tocqueville : — 

I  Ixlieye  that  In  democratic  a<  well  ai  in  aristocratic 
canntriei,  there  will  be  land-ownera  and  tenants :  but  the 
connection  eziiting  between  them  will  be  of  a  different 
kind.  In  ariitocraciei,  the  hire  of  a  farm  ii  paid  to  the 
landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect,  regard,  and 
duty :  in  democracies,  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When 
estates  are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
permanent  connection  which  existed  between  families  and 
the  soil  is  dissolTcd,  and  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant 
are  only  casually  brought  into  contact,  they  meet  for  a 
moment  to  settle  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  then 
lose  sight  of  each  other;  they  are  two  ytrangci'S  brought 
together  by  a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk  oTcr 
a  matter  of  bosineu,  the  sole  object  of  which  it  to  make 
money. 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire  like  a  man  in  a  single 
day ;  the  aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in 
men's  opinion,  before  it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Long 
before  open  war  is  declared  against  it,  the  tie  which  had 
hitherto  oniled  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower,  may  be 
(•en  to  be  relaxed.  Indifference  and  contempt  are  be* 
treyed  by  one  clan,  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the  others : 
the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  fre- 
qoeot  and  less  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the 
eooseqnence  of  a  democratic  reroiution,  but  its  certain 
harbingers  for  an  aristocracy  which  has  lost  theaflvc- 
tions  of  the  people,  once  and  for  ever,  is  like  a  tree  dead 
at  the  root,  which  is  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  the  winds 
the  higher  its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  rents  of  farms 
have  amazingly  increued,  not  only  in  Prance,  but  throngh- 
OBt  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  im- 
proTemtnts  which  hare  taken  place  within  the  same 
period  do  not  suffice  in  my  opinion  to  explain  this  fact : 
reconrse  must  be  had  to  another  cause  more  powerful  and 
more  concealed.  I  believe  that  canse  is  to  be  found  in 
the  democratic  institutions  which  several  European  na- 
tions have  adopted,  and  in  the  democratic  passions  which 
more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rest. 

I  have  frequently  heard  great  English  landowners  con- 
fratnlate  themselves  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  derive 
a  mvch  larger  income  from  their  estates  than  their  fathers 
did.  They  have  perhaps  gxiod  reason  to  be  glad  i  bat 
most  acsnredly  they  know  not  what  they  are  glad  of. 
They  think  they  are  making  a  clear  gain,  when,  in  rea- 
lity, it  is  only  an  exchange ;  their  influence  is  what  they 
are  parting  with  for  cash,  and  what  they  gain  in  money 
will,  ere  long,  be  loit  in  power. 

At  present,  we  will  do  no  more  than  direct 
attention  to  the  fallacy  which  has  crept  into  the 
passage  we  have  just  quoted :  that  the  inter- 
course between  rich  and  poor  is  more  frequent 
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and  more  kind  in  aristocratic  than  in  democratic 
societies.    M.  de  Tocqueville  forms  bis  opinion 
of  the  rich  and  poor  of  England,  America,  and 
France,  in  the  present  day,  from  observation  :  he 
derives  his  impressions  of  the  rich  and  poor  of 
feudal  France  and  England  firom  poets,  not 
from  historians.    He  would  be  puzzled  to  shew 
at  what  period  of  the  history  of  Europe  the  rich 
were  more  mindful  of  the  comforts  of  the  poor 
than  at  present.    Was  it  during  the  insuzrec- 
tions  of  the  Jacquerie  of  France,  or  the  Bauern- 
krieg  of  Germany ;  or  when  Anquetil  da  Perron 
and  the  elder  Mirabeau   first  revealed  to    the 
wealthy  of  Paris  that  there  were  peasantry  in 
France  and  what  was  their  condition .''     There 
is,  God  knows,  enough  of  forgetfulness  amooi; 
the  rich  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor ;  but,  if  any 
thing,  it  is  less  than  formerly.    There  does,  we 
believe,  really  exist  a  growing  inclination  among 
the  wealthy  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor ;  only  the  impulse  is  too  recent  to  be  a  per- 
manent spring  of  action,  or  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  knowledge  requisite  to  direct  its  efforts 
aright.  There  is,  as  Dr  Chalmers  has  somewhere 
said,  (and  the  Doctor  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  position,)  a  great  amount 
of  unenlightened    philanthropy  afloat   in   our 
day.    The  rich  of  our  day  have  a  languid  unin- 
structed  desire  to  good,  and  in  so  far  they  are 
an  improvement  upon  the  bulk  of  their  class  in 
former  ages.    This  fallacy,  though  it  vitiates  M. 
de  Tocqueville's  reasoning  on  some  other  points, 
does  not  affect  the  general  correctness  of  the  paB> 
sage  we  have  just  qiioted.    The  high  rents  of  mo- 
dern days  are,  in  part,  a  commutation.   Formerly 
the  vassal  paid  for  his  land  partly  in  rent,  and 
partly  in  services :  the  services  have  been  remit- 
ted, and  the  rent  raised.    The  overlooking  of  this 
fact  leads  the  landlord  to  claim  more  than  bis 
due.    When  the  landowners  first  ceased  to  lead 
their  vassals  to  the  battle-field,  they  led  them 
to  the  hustings.    The  tenant's  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion was  part  of  the  rent  he  paid.    Now  that  the 
landlord  exacts  the  full  value  of  the  farm  in 
money,  he  has  no  right  to  the  vote :  to  inust 
upon  having  it,  is  making  the  tenant  pay  twice 
for  his  land.      These  arrangements,  like  most 
others  in  society,  are  made  by  a  half-instinctive 
only  half-reasoning  process.    The  relative  posi- 
tions of    overlord  and   vassal  have  inaeosihly 
grown  into  those   of  two  independent  partiei 
driving  a  bargain :  the  imaginary  overlord  con- 
tinues to  exact  compliances,  which  the  emanci- 
pated vassal  concedes  reluctantly  ;  and  the  angry 
feelings  engendered  by  the  mistake  transform 
latent  into  sensible  democracy.     The  landlonds 
of  England  may  rest  assured  that  their  claim* 
to  decide  for  whom  their  tenants  shall  vote  at 
elections,  and  other  lordly  proceedings  of  the 
same  class,  are  hastening  the  recognition  of  tkat 
social  equality  which  already,  to  a  g^eat  extent, 
exists  among  us.    It  is  a  mistake  to  think  tkat 
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our  tuft-lmnting  wealthy  merchants  and  mann- 
foeturera,  whose  only  ambition  it  to  dine  at  a 
nobleman's  table,  or  our  supple  shopkeepers, 
who  would  sell  their  souls  to  Satan  for  one  cus. 
tomer  more,  will  ever  achieve  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  "their  order."  The  privileged 
classes  must  trample  as  into  asserters  of  equality. 
It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  thus  shall  equality, 
the  perfection  of  civil  society,  be  worlced  out. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  tendency  towards 
equality — the  abolition  of  exclusive  privileges 
hereditary  in  certain  famUies,  (for  that  is  what 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  with  a  latitude  in  the  use  of 
the  word  characteristic  of  his  nation,  means,  in 
nine  oases  out  of  ten,  when  he  speaks  of  demo- 
cracy)— is  irresistible,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
more  important  question  proposed  for  discussion 
than  the  influence  of  this  equalising  tendency 
npon  society.  If  we  and  our  children  are  to 
Jive  in  a  society  in  which,  more  than  in  the  so- 
ciety of  any  preceding  age,  a  man's  estimation 
and  influence  is  dependent  upon  his  own  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  it  is  most  important  that  we 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  novel  arrangement.  This 
is  the  topic  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  proposes 
to  discuss  in  the  work  now  before  us;  a  topic 
more  within  the  compass  of  his  natural  ability 
and  acquired  knowledge,  than  that  with  which 
he  attempted  to  grapple  in  his  former  publica- 
tion.    He  sets  to  work  in  an  honest  spirit : — 

Some  readen  may,  perhaps,  be  astonished  that,  firm- 
h/  pemaded  as  I  am  that  the  demoeratto  rtvolutum, 
«dUeA  we  are  teitnisring,  U  an  irreiittible  fact,  agaitui 
wMoh  U  uould  be  neither  deeirable  nor  leite  to  ttruggle, 
I  iboold  often  have  occasion,  in  this  book,  to  address 
laognage  of  such  sererity  to  those  democratic  commnni- 
ties  which  this  revolntion  has  brought  into  bcin;.  Mjr 
aaswsr  is  simply,  that  it  la  because  I  am  not  an  adver- 
sary of  deoocraey,  that  I  hare  sought  to  spealc  of  demu- 
eraey  in  all  sincerity.  Men  wili  not  accept  truth  at  the 
bands  of  their  enemies,  and  truth  is  seldom  offered  to 
them  by  their  friends :  for  this  reason  I  hare  spoken  it. 
I  was  pertnadrd  that  many  woold  take  upon  themselves 
to  aaiMvnce  the  new  blessings  which  the  principle  of 
Sfoalily  promises  to  mankind,  but  that  few  would  point 
•at  Awm  sAr  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens  them. 
To  tliose  perils,  therefore,  I  hare  turned  my  attention  ; 
and,  believing  that  I  had  discovered  them  clearly,  I  have 
•el  had  the  oowardice  to  leave  them  untold. 

In  brief,  (for  M.  de  TooquevUle  is  by  no  means 
Iacoujc,)  the  author,  finding  himself,  whether 
lie  will  or  not,  the  citizen  of  an  age  of  equality, 
conforms,  like  a  wise  man,  to  what  he  cannot 
•void  ;  and  sets  himself  to  canvass,  with  his  fel- 
lows, how  they  are  to  make  themselves  most 
eemfortable.  We  "  earnestly  advise  the  perusal 
of"  this  passage  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  solemn 
ntterer  of  hollow  sounds  was,  on  one  occasion, 
pleaaod  to  say,  (and  a  dexterous  publisher  stuffs 
the  ss^ng  into  every  advertisement,)  "  Let  me 
earsMiuy  advise  your  perusal  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
wllle's  work  ;  his  testimony,  as  well  from  actual 
•xpnicnce  as  on  account  of  freedom  from  pre- 
]«41oe,  la  above  suspicion."  Everybody  ean  ap- 
jrntote  this  laudation.  Sir  Robert,  finding 
of  the  harsher  lineaments  of  one  demo- 
pertrayed  in  lines  equally  harsh  by  M. 
r*ev>«^e,  speaks  patronisingly  of  that 


author;  but  Sir  Robert,  no  more  than  Pilate, 
cares  for  an  exposition  of  "  what  is  truth ;"  we 
shall  hear  no  more  eulogies  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville ^m  sueh  a  suspicious  quarter,  now  that 
he  has  professed  himself  a  democrat,  anxious  to 
turn  democracy  to  the  best  account. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  says,  in  his  "Advertise- 
ment," (we  would  reapeetfully  submit  to  Mr 
Reeves  that  the  English  for  "  Avertittement"  is 
"  Preface  :")— 

The  American*  live  in  a  demoeratle  state  of  society, 
which  hat  hatontUy  suggested  to  them  certain  laws  and 
a  certain  political  character.  This  same  jtate  of  society 
has,  moreover,  engendered  amongst  them  a  multitude  of 
feelings  and  opinions  which  were  unknown  amongst  the 
elder  aristocratic  communities  of  Europe:  it  has. de- 
stroyed or  modified  all  the  relations  which  before  eziatsd, 
and  esublisbed  other*  of  a  novel  kind.  The  aspect  of 
civil  society  has  been  no  less  affected  by  these  changes 
than'that  of  the  political  world.  The  former  subject  has 
been  treated  of  in  the  democracy  of  America,  which  I 
published  five  year*  ago ;  to  examine  the  latter  is  the 
object  of  the  present  book. 

In  pursuance  of  this ''announcement,  M.  de 
Tocqueville  proceeds  to  discuss,  in  four  books, 
the  "  Influence  of  Democracy  on  the  Progress 
of  Opinion  in  the  United  States ;"  the  "  Influ- 
ence of  Democracy  on  the  Feelings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans;" the  "  Influence  of  Democracy  on  Man- 
ners, properly  so  called ;"  and  the  "  Influence 
of  Democratic  Opinions  and  Sentiments  on  Poli- 
tical Society."  For  such  a  work  as  the  author 
contemplated,  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
is  sufficient.  He  neither  had  it  in  view  to  inquire 
what  is  the  best  form  of  government,  nor  to  point 
out  the  course  of  action  by  which  such  a  form  of 
government  may  be  established.  He  has  merely 
undertaken  to  shew  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
public  mind  under  democratic  institutions.  His 
work  is  simply  a  deteriptive  essay.  He  has  begun 
it  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large,  and  has  divided 
it  into  a  sufficient  number  of  compartments,  to 
afford  space  for  placing  all  essential  and  charac- 
teristic features  in  a  favourable  point  of  view. 
In  the  outline  of  the  work  there  is  nothing  to 
desiderate. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  examine  the  de- 
tails of  execution,  this  praise  must  be  "  craftily 
qualified."  The  character  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville's  mind  is  essentially  unscientific.  The  un- 
discriminating  praise  of  his  half-learned  English 
eulo|^8ts,  has,  we  know,  left  a  widely  different 
impression  upon  the  public  mind :  nevertheless 
he  is  deficient  in  the  three  most  indispensable 
qualities  of  a  systematic  thinker — precision  of 
thought  and  expression,  strict  logical  sequence, 
and  the  power  of  condensation.  As  an  instance 
of  his  want  of  precision  in  thought  and  language, 
we  need  only  adduce  his  frequent  confusion  of 
"  democracy"  with  "  equality ;"  a  confusion 
which,  as  we  shall  subsequently  have  occasion  to 
shew,  renders  inconclusive  the  aggregate  of  his 
truly  tpiriluel  and  genial  remarks.  The  want  of 
logical  sequence  is  so  great,  that  we  nowhere 
find  in  the  whole  book  one  example  of  a  general 
principle  evolved  from  a  collection  of  facts.  He 
rambles  on,  saying,  in  every  sentence,  something 
striking  or  instructive;  but  never  approximating 
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to  a  result ;  leaving  the  mind  of  the  reader  com- 
pletely at  sea.  On  rising  from  perusing  his  book, 
we  "  apprehend  a  mass  of  things,  but  nought  dis- 
tinctively."   We  retain  an  agreeable  impression 
of  many  brilliant  and  touching  passages :  but  we 
have  been  taught  nothing  like  a  practical  or 
available  truth.    As  to  condensation,  the  few 
brief  extracts  we  have  already  given^  may  suffice 
as  samples.    They  are  all  essentially  wordy ;  and 
the  line  of  asterisks  in  the  first  indicates  the 
omission  of  three  paragraphs,  all  repeating,  in 
di£Ferent  words,  the  same  idea  already  expressed 
with  sufficient  diffussness  in  the  one  we  have 
retained.     Even  M.   de  Tocqueville's  title  to 
what  has  been  most  generally  conceded  to  him, 
vuperiority  to  mere  conventional  habits  of  judg- 
ment, must,  it  appears  to  us,  be  admitted  with 
considerable  restrictioti.    We   do  not  find  his 
speculations  fettered  by  British  conventionali- 
ties :  but  there  is  not  one  French  conventionality 
of  any  consequence  to  which  he  has  risen  supe- 
rior.   He  sees,  it  is  true,  the  outward  forms  of 
things  as  they  present  themselves  to  his  view  in 
America:  but  his  fancy  informs  them  with  a 
French  soul.     The  mode   of  thought,  the  feel- 
.  ings,  which  be  attributes  to  the  Americans,  with 
a  view  to  account  for  their  actions,  is,  in  many 
Instances,  essentially  French.  He  is  no  exception 
to  the  sarcasm,  that,  "  to  a  Frenchman)  the  whole 
world  is  but  a  mirror  to  shew  him  his  own  face." 
That  the  perusal  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work  is 
calculated  to  benefit  the  English  reader;  by  un- 
settling many  of  his  mere  conventional  '"<;tions,is 
true  ;  but,  for  his  power  to  do  this,  the  uuthor  is 
indebtedsimplyto  the  accident  of  his  position.  He 
cannot  do  his  French  reader  the  same  good  office. 
The  first  \tbok,  or  division  of  the  treatise,  is 
mark .  d  throughout  by  that  inaccuracy  of  thought 
and  expression  to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 
The  nominal  subjec)'  is  the  "influence  of  demo- 
craey  on  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States :"  the  real  subject  is,  the  influence  pf  the 
equality  of  toeial  condition*  on  the  progress  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States.    lu  the  sixth  chap, 
ter,  the  author  stumbles  upon  the  distinction 
between  equality  and  democracy;   but  without 
seeming  to  be  himself  aware  of  it,  and  certainly 
without  making  any  use  of  it.    He  remarks : — 
"  If  then  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  domo- 
eratieal  people,  (meaning  a  people  among  whom 
toeial  equality  prevails,)  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
abandon  itself  blindly  and  extravagantly  to  gene- 
ral ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can  be  used, 
will  be  to  make  that  subject  a  part  of  the  daily 
practical  occupation  of  that  people.     The  people 
will  then  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  its  details, 
and  the  details  will  teach  them  the  weak  points 
of  the  theory.     This  remedy  may  frequently  be 
a  painful  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain.    Thus  it 
happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which 
compel  every  citizen  to  take  a  part  in  govern- 
ment, moderate  that  excessive  taste  for  general 
theoriesin  politics  which  the  principle  of  equality 
suggests."  The  author  here  shews,  most  success- 
fully, that  equality  of  condition  among  citizens 
is  productive  of  danger,  where  the  citizens  them- 


selves do  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  govern, 
ment,  where  (in  other  words)  the  government 
is  not  a  democracy.  He  shews,  therefore, 
that  equality  and  democracy  are  not  convertible 
terms.  And  yet,  in  the  book  dedicated  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  influence  of  democracy  on 
American  opinion,  the  characteristic  by  which 
American  (and,  still  more,  French)  opinion  is 
assumed  to  be  distinguished  from  British  opinion, 
is  traced  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  toeial 
equality. 

In  the  aizteenth  century,  the  Reformen  laljected  loaie 
of  the  dagmas  of  the  ancient  faith  to  the  scrutioy  of  pri. 
vate  judgment.  .  .  .  The  philosophen  of  the  eigh. 
tecnth  century,  generalizing  the  same  principle,  nnder- 
took  to  •abmit  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  man  alt 
the  objecu  of  hie  belief.  .  .  .  To  what  it  the  {act  !• 
be  Bttiibated,  that,  at  thU  period,  the  method  we  an 
(peaking  of  suddenly  emerged  from  the  schools  to  pene. 
trate  into  society,  and  became  the  common  standard  of 
intelligence ;  and  that,  after  it  had  become  popular  among 
the  French,  it  has  been  ostensiblj  adopted,  or  secretly 
followed,  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  The  philoaophi. 
cal  method  here  designated  may  have  been  engendered  in 
the  sixteenth  century ;  it  may  hare  been  more  accurately 
defined,  and  more  extensively  applied  in  the  sereuieenth  ; 
but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  could  it  be  com. 
monly  adopted.  Political  laws,  the  condition  of  society, 
and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  derired  from  theae 
causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it.  It  was  discorered  at 
a  time  when  men  were  beginning  to  equalize  and  aui- 
mila:e  their  conditiont.  It  could  only^  generally  fol- 
lowed in  ages  when  tlieie  conditions  had  become  nearly 
equal,  and  men  nearly  alike.  The  philosophical  method 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is,  therefore,  not  only  French, 
but  it  is  demucratic 

Thus  M.  de  Tocqueville  traces  the  habit  of 
thought  which  he  has  above  told  us  is  character- 
istic of  democratic  America,  as  contradistin. 
guished  from  aristocratic  England,  to  its  origin 
in  France  before  France  became  democratic,  and 
its  adoptiou  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
which  are  still  aristocratic.  Nay,  he  farther 
tells  us  that  America  (which  is  a  democracy) 
has  less  of  this  peculiar  habit  of  thought  than 
France,  (in  which,  so  long  as  the  existing  limited 
franchise,  and  the  appointment  of  all  local  au- 
thorities by  the  crown  continues,  at  the  best,  no 
more  than  Docial  equality  can  be  said  to  exist.) 
"  If  it  be  asked  why,  at  the  present  day,  this 
same  method  is  more  rigorously  followed,  and 
more  frequently  applied  by  the  French  than  by 
the  Americans,  although  the  principle  of  equality 
be  no  less  complete,  and  of  more  ancient  date, 
amongst  the  latter  people,  the  fact  may  be  attri- 
buted to  two  cireumstauMS,  which  it  is  essential 
to  have  dearly  understood  in  the  first  instance." 
The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  thus  an- 
nounced : — "  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
religion  gave  birth  to  Anglo.American  society  :" 
the  second,  "  The  social  condition  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Americans  are  democratic: 
but  they  have  not  had  a  democratic  revolution." 
As  if  these  contradictions  were  not  soffidentt 
we  read  a  few  pages  before  this,  intimation  tlxat 
the  "  method"  was  a  birth  of  the  revolution  ;  an 
assertion  that  it  occasioned  the  very  revolutiim 
which  is  here  said  to  have  produced  it :—"  It  ia 
not  because  the  French  have  changed  thair 
former  opinions,  and  altered  their  former  maa^ 
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MM,  that  they  have  convulsed  the  world,  but 
because  they  were  the  first  to  generalize  and 
bring  to  light  a  philosophical  method,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack  all 
that  was  old,  and  to  open  a  path  to  all  that  was 
new." 

M.deTocqueville'g  inconsequence  does  noteven 
stop  at  this  point.  VVe  have  heard  him  declare 
that  this  "  philosophical  method"  is  produced  by 
democracy,  and  that  it  exists  to  a  more  limited 
extent  in  a  democratic  state  than  in  others; 
that  the  French  Revolution  could  not  have  been 
produced  without  it,  and  that  it  could  only  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. A  similar  incoherence  characterises  his 
account  of  the  -'  philosophical  method"  itself. 
This  method  is,  we  are  told,  the  process  of  rea- 
soning  upon  "  general  ideas."  The  human  mind, 
our  author  remarks,  is,  owing  to  the  immensity  of 
detail,  unable  to  pass  a  judgment  on  all  the  indi. 
Tidual  cases  before  it.  Man,  therefore,  "  having 
raperficially  considered  a  certain  number  of  ob. 
jects,  and  remarked  their  resemblance,  assigns  to 
them  a  common  name,  sets  them  apart,  and  pro- 
ceeds onward."  The  process  here  described  is  that 
process  of  classification  which  is  the  beginning 
of  all  true  science:  but,  under  the  notion  of 
reasoning  by  "  general  ideas,"  our  author  in. 
dudea  something  entirely  different ;  those  ideas, 
.  or  rather  those  words,  which  men,  too  indolent  to 
think  for  themselves,  take  on  trust  as  truths. 
Clanifying  two  such  contradictory  notions  under 
one  uame,  and  assuming  that  name  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  democratical  habits  of  thought,  it 
w«old  be  hard  if  the  author  could  not,  by  taking 
the  word  in  the  sense  which  suits  him  for  the 
time  being,  prove  anything  he  wished. 

After  this  account  of  our  author's  somewhat 
peculiar  system  of  ratiocination,  the  reader  will 
be  less  surprised  to  learn,  what  without  such  a 
preface  would  be,  his  startling  revelations  of  the 
Jofluence  of  democracy  on  American  opinion. 
We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  that,  "  in  most  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  each  American  ap- 
peals to  the  individual  exercise  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding alone."    Subsequently  we  are  told : 
— "  In  the  United  States,  the  majority  under- 
takes to  supply  a  multitude  of  ready-made  opi- 
nions for  the  use  of  individuals ;  who  are  thus 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming  opinions 
of  their  own.     Everybody  there   adopts  great 
nwnbers  of  theories  on  philosophy,  morals,  and 
poIitif»,  without  inquiry,   upon  public  trust." 
The   curious  part  of  this  account  of  American 
opinion  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  first  of  these  assertions  and 
the  second,  as  in  the  puzzle  how,  if  everybody 
in  America  takes  these  theories  upon  trust  from 
the  public,  how  the  public,  which  is  just  another 
nnmw  for  everybody,  comes  by  them.    This  is  a 
qnestion  of  some  importance :  it  is  neither  more 
Zkor  less  than  the  secret  of  the  vaunted  discovery 
of  *'  tyrant  majorities."   This  oracular  announce- 
ment will  scarcely  pass  muster  for  an  explana- 
tii^  : — "  The  public  has,  among  a  democratic 
peoplfl!*  s  aingnlar  power,  of  which  aristocratic 
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nations  could  never  so  much  as  conceive  an 
idea;  for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain  opi- 
nions, but  it  enforces  and  infuses  them  into  the 
faculties  by  an  enormous  pressure  of  the  minds 
of  all  upon  the  mind  of  each."  This,  however, 
is  the  stuff  which  passes  muster  with  Parlia. 
mentary  haters  of  democracy,  and  with  radicals 
of  the  talont,  for  profound  philosophy.  The  ex- 
planation is  this : — All  men  are  startled  out  of 
their  self-complacency  by  the  promulgation  of 
new  opinions,  and  angry  at  the  disturbers  of 
their  repose.  Societies,  in  addition  to  these 
feelings,  have  their  pride  injured,  when  one  matt, 
by  telling  them  they  err,  indirectly  tells  his  fel- 
lows he  is  wiser  than  them  all  put  together : 
hence  persecution  has,  under  every  form  of  go- 
vernment, been  the  reward  of  the  propounders 
of  new  and  important  truths.  Where  the  sove- 
reign is  the  only  visible  power,  the  influence  of 
the  people  is  less  seen ;  but  even  in  the  most 
despotic  states,  the  sovereign  must  pay  homage 
to  the  popular  creed.  A  boy,  in  his  minority, 
established  Protestantism  in  England,  because  it 
was  the  creed  of  the  majority :  Henri  IV,,  brave 
and  popular,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
ctfuld  not  do  so  in  France,  because  it  was  not' 
the  creed  of  the  majority.  It  was  not  Pilate, 
but  the  Jewish  nation,  that  crucified  our  Saviour. 
In  aristocratic  and  despotic  states,  no  one  thinks 
of  the  People.  When  the  People  are  emanci- 
pated, their  intolerance,  which  was  overlooked 
as  a  minor  evil,  becomes  important,  because  the 
greater  evils  which  made  it  look  little  have  been 
removed.  In  despotisms  and  oligarchies,  where 
nothing  but  oppression  meets  the  view,  we  are 
not  critical ;  but  in  democracies,  where  much 
freedom  does  exist,  we  become  nstidious,  and 
carp  at  every  rag  and  remnant  of  tyranny.  We 
are  not  defending  an  intolerant  spirit :  we  are 
merely  shewing  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  demo- 
cracies. 

The  rest  of  the  first  book ;  that  is,  full  five- 
sixths  of  it ;  may  be  safely  passed  over  as  irre- 
levant to  the  subject  under  discussion.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  indicating  a  rather  amusing 
specimen  of  nationality.  According  to  M,  de 
Tocqueville,  democratic  institutions  force  all 
legislators  to  attempt  oratory.  The  result  of 
this  he  declares  to  be  the  substitution  of  decla- 
mation about  general  principles,  for  short,  busi- 
ness-like speeches.  This  result,  he  very  fairly 
remarks,  has  its  "  petty  side,"  but  also  a  "  more 
imposing  one."  The  "  petty  side"  he  finds  in 
the  American  Congress ;  the  "  more  imposing 
one"  in  the  French  Chambers.  Of  the  former, 
he  says :— • 

There  is  hardly  a  Member  of  Congreit  who  can  make 
up  hii  mind  to  go  boiae,  without  having  deipatched,  at 
least,  one  speech  to  his  constituents ;  nor  who  will  endurs 
any  interrupt'on  until  he  has  introduced  into  hii  ha- 
rangue whatever  useful  suggestioDs  may  be  made  touch, 
ing  the  four-and-tweoty  States  of  which  the  Union  is 
composed,  and  especially  the  district  which  he  represents. 
He,  therefore,  presents  to  the  mind  of  his  auditors  a  sue- 
cession  of  great  general  truths  (which  he  himself  only  com- 
prehends and  expresses  confusedly)  and  of  petty  minutiae, 
which  he  is  but  too  able  to  discover  and  to  point  out. 
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The  eoDHqoenM  ii,  tbat  the  debate*  of  that  freak  atwin- 
bly  are  frequently  Tafne  and  perplexed,  and  that  they 
ieem  rather  to  draf  their  alonr  length  along,  than  to  ad> 
Tance  toward*  a  distinct  object^  Some  anch  itate  of 
thing*  will,  I  heliere,  alway*  arite  in  the  public  aiieni> 
Uie*  of  demoeracie*. 

The  "  mote  Impoainf "  aspect  of  a  French  de- 
bate is  skilfully  heightened  hf  a  prellmiliary 
contrast. 

The  proceeding!  within  the  t>arliaiDent  of  England, 
for  the  lait  hundred  and  fifty  year^  hare  never  occa- 
lioned  any  great  sensation  out  of  that  country ;  the  opi- 
nions and  feelings  expressed  by  the  speakers  hare  never 
awakened  much  sympathy  even  amongst  tba  nations 
placed  nearest  to  the  great  arena  of  British  liberty.  .  . 
«...  The  political  debates  of  a  democratic  people, 
bowerer  small  it  may  be,  have  a  degree  of  brtjadth  which 
frequently  renders  them  stti-active  to  mankind.  All  men 
are  interetled  by  them,  because  they  treat  of  man,  who 
is  ererywhere  the  same.  ....  It  Is  owing  to  this 
as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  French  people,  and  the 
faTonrable  disposition  of  the  nations  who  listen  to  them, 
that  the  great  effect  which  the  French  political  debates 
sometimes  produce  in  the  world,  must  be  attributed.  The 
orators  of  France  frequently  speak  to  mankind,  even 
when  they  are  addressing  their  countrymen  only. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  how  M.  de  Tocquevilld 
handles  the  second  branch  of  his  subject— the 
"  influence  of  democracy  on  the  feelings  of  the 
Americans."  Here  M.  de  Tocquerille's  inac- 
curacy of  expression,  indicating  inaccuracy  of 
thought,  becomes  more  startling  than  ever.  He 
says,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  chapter : — "  t 
think  that  democratic  communities  hare  a  na- 
tural taste  for  freedom :  left  to  themselves,  they 
will  seek  it,  cherish  it,  and  view  any  privation  of 
It  with  regret.  But  for  equality  their  passion  is 
ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible;  they 
call  for  equality  in  freedom,  and  if  they  cannot 
Obtain  that,  they  still  call  for  equality  in  slavery. 
They  will  indure  poverty,  servitude,  barbarism  : 
but  they  will  not  endure  aristocracy."  A  people 
iri  a  state  of  "  servitude,"  among  whom  there 
exists  an  "  equality  in  slavery,"  is  not  a  "  demo- 
cratic community."  Democracy  means  the  go- 
vernment of  the  People:  when  the  People  are  en- 
slaved they  cease  to  govern.  The  illogical  cha- 
tacter  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  mind  is  also  even 
more  apparent  in  the  second  book  than  the  first. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  prove,  that 
"  individualism,"  (whatever  that  may  be,)  is  the 
Resetting  sin  of  democracies,  and  is  thus  summed 
np: — "Andthtis,  not  onlydemocracy  makes  eveiy 
man  forget  his  ancestors,  but  it  hides  his  de. 
icendants,  and  separates  his  contemporaries  fiom 
him ;  it  throws  him  back  for  evet  upon  himself, 
and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine  him  entirely 
«ithiii  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart."  This  is 
"  fine  writing,"  and  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
chapter  is  equally  "  fine,"  although  it  asserts  di- 
rectly the  contrary : — "  It  is  then  commonly  at 
the  outset  of  democratic  society  that  citizens  are 
most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy  leads 
men  not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow  creatures ; 
but  democratic  revolutions  lead  them  to  shtin 
each  other,  a.nA  perpetuate,  in  a  ttate  of  equality, 
the  animotitiet  which  the  ttate  of  inequality  en- 
gendered." And,  in  order  to  make  the  contradic- 
tion more  apparent,  the  third  chapter  is  devoted 
to  an  elaborate  «xpontion  of  the  thesis,  that 


equality  Engenders  selfishness,  and  that  ifemeerd- 
tie  institutions  alone  can  prevent  its  having  this 
effect.  The  Q.  £.  D.  of  this  proposition  is  (A- 
pressed  In  these  Irords : — "  Many  people  iii 
Fhince  ceiisider  equality  of  conditions  as  one 
evil,  and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When 
th^y  are  Obliged  to  yield  to  the  former,  they 
strive  itt  least  to  escape  from  the  latter.  Bnt  I 
contend  that,  in  Order  to  combat  ihe  evils  which 
equality  may  produce,  there  is  only  one  effectual 
remedy,  namely,  political  freedom."  In  ether 
words,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  after  employing  one 
chapter  to  prove  that  "  democracy"  keeps  men 
apart  and  makes  them  selfish,  employs  three 
chapters  tO  shew  that  "  ariltOcraey"  introdnces 
this  state  of  isolation  ;  that  "  equality  without 
democratic  institutions"  perpetnates  it ',  abd  tiiat 
"democratic  institutions  alone  can  destroy  it;"— 
and  all  the  while  he  seems  utterly  unconscions  of 
any  discrepancy  between  his  first  assertion  and 
his  last. 

Nor  does  his  diffuseness  desert  hiiH.    The  se- 
cond book  is  subdivided  into  twedty  chapters, 
and  he  arrivet  at  his  conclusion,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, his  two  incompatible  eoiicluMons,  in  the 
first  four ;  the  remainder  are  mei-e  repetitions  of 
the  same  ideas,  not  always  in  different  foirms.  A 
mistake,  however,  to  which  we  adverted  above, 
comes  more  prominently  forward  in  this  book 
than  in  the  preceding.     In  America,  we  have  a 
democracy ;  in  France,  social  equality ;  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  more  of  both  than  we  are  tfa3t« 
aware  of.    Of  the  existing  state  of  moral  princi- 
ple aitd  sentiment,  M.  de  Tocqueville  sperita 
With  the  unadoriied  prose  of  aii  observer.   When 
he  speaks  of  an  aristocracy,  betakes  it  aa  repre- 
sented in  poetry,  or  itt  the  writings  of  Borke,  aa 
it  ought   to  have  been,  btat  a*  it  bevet   was. 
Hence,  with  the  appearance  of  baiif  impartial, 
and  i^e  believe  with  the  desire  to  be  iinpartial, 
he  weighs  aristocracy  and  dnnocracy  in  a  falsA 
balafioe.     We  have  idready  recorded  Our  proteat 
against  the  assumption,  that  the  intercootae  be- 
tween rich   and  poor  is   more  "  fre^iitat  and 
kind"  in  aristocratical  than  iii  deteoicratical  eoni- 
inunities.  We,  in  like  manner,  reeotd  our  dissent 
firom  the  opinion,  that  rich  men  in  a  Aeinooratic 
soOiety  are  more  exclusivdy  attaclied  to  tli4$ 
eomforts  of  life  than  inembers  of  an  aristocrtey. 
If  We  have  had  Sir  Williain  CuHisOa  in  the  lAiw, 
we  have  also  had  his  royal  patton  at  Coart.      If 
we  have  seen  men  of  iu^tOcrktic  bi^h  and  haMW 
forego  luxuries  for  the  novel  stifiltiliint  of  a&M. 
tion,  we  hate  teen  Our  Howards,  Stargea,   aUkA 
Scobells,  forego  their  domestic  eomforto  at  fite 
prompting  of  humanity.      Above  all,    we    ai« 
anxious  to  express  on^  disseht  frOm  the  isann. 
tenance  M.  de  Toeqnevllle  iMtds  to  a  hAi»n»- 
ble  fallacy,  thai  "  the  tetstoeratfr  ^f  maimfM- 
tures,"  as  it  is  aff^tedly  called,  ii  iMs  hmauiBft 
than  the  territorial  aristocracy.    The  trath  ii^ 
that,  in  all  soOieties,  the  rich  are  too  apt  to  foaw 
get  the  poor — to  allow  evils  ie  pr«M  n^ik  tbatn 
which   th«y  could   eaMly  feiiieve — to  opfMM 
them,  not  from  any  wM  te  de  so,  bnt  titam  A 
thenghtleis  inattentioil  (•  tii«  httrntgim^tm  af 
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ttelr  owa  aetioiia.  To  tWs  extent,  both  thti  lanff. 
Itftd  mi  tbe  ;|:reat  manufadttirer  iahet  plead 
gnilt^:  tli6  former  *itli  his  corn-law,  and  the 
latter  yrUM  the  abases  of  thft  factory  iy stem,  dig- 
regarded  niitU  the  ikvitigt  of  a  mad  parson 
tkreatened  to  bHng  k  shower  of  torches  about 
hit  ears.    It  is  not  t*ne  that  "  the  science  of 
mannfaetnres  lowers  thci  dass   of  workmen." 
6od  knows  we  have  ehdiigh  of  itiffering;  among 
o«*  operatives,'  but  that  has  always  been  the 
casi :  the  skilled  arti*an«,  the  aristocracy  of  la- 
bour, the  more  fortunate  few  who  hare  raised 
flitonselves  to  the  idea,  that  "  labourers  have 
•ouls  to  be  saved  as  well  is  masters,"  are  the  pro- 
duct of  "  scientific  manufactures."     They  are 
leavtning  th«ir  wholri  dasa  with  a  belief  in  "  the 
rights  Of  man."    It  is  not  true  that  th«  old  aris- 
tocracy cared  for  the  poorer  dasses.  «*  The  teK 
ritorial  aristocracy  of  former  ages  was  eHhe^ 
iMnind  by  law,  or  thought  itself  bound  hf  usage, 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  itsi  serving  meUj  and  to 
■Qccbuf  their  distress."    Yes,  it  thought  itself 
bound  to  eom6  to  the  relief   of   its    fighting 
men—"  serviceable  knaves  ,•"  but  how  dii  its 
**  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  fare  ? 
Thie  disr^rd  of  the  poor,  this  trampling  upon 
fheib  from  sheei^  thoughtlessness,  is  the  neces- 
■»ry  consequence  of  that  inequality  of  fortune 
which  must  always  exist  ev6n  whin  there  is  an 
«4«^t7  of  political  privilege.     In  all  forms  of 
goyernment,  except  democracies,  there  is  but  one 
meanH  of  counteracting  this  tendency  of  unequal 
wealth:   striking   terror   by  violence  into  the 
hearts  of  the  wealthy.    Democratic  institutions 
■lake  the  masses  of  importance,  and  make  them 
ftel  it ;  prevent  them  from  Subsiding  into  mere 
regetables,  and  ^ve  the  wealthy  a  motive  for 
tenrting  them. 

Altogether,  the  third  book  is  the  best  calcu- 
feted  to  repay  perusal.  It  is  a  series  of  sketches 
of  riianiiers,  graceful  and  graphic.  M.  de  Tocqiici- 
ville's  portrcats  (whether  called  American  or 
English)  are,  it  is  true,  all  Frenchmen;  but 
they  a^e  all  mm,  all  bona  fidt  flesh-and-blood 
boman  beings.  To  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
tf*B  of  M.  de  Tocqudville's  abilities,  we  ought  to 
quote  liberally  from  this  portioti  of  his  book. 
But  our  remarks  are  growing  to  a  length  exceed- 
ing what  we  anticipated,  anc(  we  have  still  some 
IxhpOrtuit  matttr  before  us.  We  must  therefore 
r«et  contented  with  eiboHiog  our  i^eaders  to  turn 
l«  the  book  itself. 

The  fbnrth  book  Vtings  out,  in  Startling  reHef, 
W.  fle  TocqtfOvlHeV  inAlUty  to  discover,  in  a 
TOrtig*  country,  anything  but  a  repetition  of 
Fr  Aith  habits  of  thought  a&d  modes  of  existence ; 
^  want  of  pfedrfoniit  thoujfht  <£hd  language; 
Ma  dtftdency  m  the  power  of  continuous  logical 
thought;  and  the  errors  into  whitii  this  aggregate 
of  disqoaliflcstiona  for  political  reasoning  betrays 
him.  It  is  owing  partly  to  his  attributing  French 
•entiments  and  opinions  to  other  nations,  and 
partly  to  the  vague  manner  in  which  he  uses  the 
t»no»<'  democrat^,"  «  equality,"  «  poliUcal  li- 
berty," that  he  arrives  at  the  extraordinary  con- 
elittk»a:~"  The  notions  of  democratic  nations 


on  gbvemment  aro  Dstnrally  favourable  to  the 
concentration  of  power,"  and  "  the  sentiments 
of  deihocratic  nations  actord  with  their  opinions 
in  leading  theiii  to  concentrate  political  power." 
We  readily  admit  that  the  French  nation  has 
shewn,  by  its  history  sinca  the  Revolution,  a 
hankering  after  centralized  power ;  but  the 
French  iiation  has  only  siicceeded  in  breaking 
down  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  in  asserting 
its  right  to  choose  its  own  governors  :  it  has  not 
yet  dared  to  undertake  the  task  of  governing 
itself;  it  is  not  yet  a  democratic  nation.  In 
America,  on  the  contrary,  where  tbe  nation  is 
democratic,  the  People  ^rform  every  function 
of  government  directly  in  thei^  own  persons, 
which  can  possibly  be  so  performed  ;  they  dele- 
gate as  little  power  as  they  possibly  can  to  poli- 
tical functionaries,  and  subdivide  that  little 
among  the  greatest  possible  number  of  indivi- 
duals, dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Union.  The  People  of  the  United  States,  guided 
by  a  democratic  instinct,  have,  in  opposition  to 
the  cajolery  of  the  centralizing  party  under  its 
viirlons  designations  of  "  Federalist,"  "  Anti- 
Jacobin,"  "  Whig,"  &c.,  &c.,  not  contented  with 
controlling  their  government,  been  themselves 
thMr  government.  The  French,  formed  in  a 
course  of  ages  to  be  subjects  of  a  monarchy,  have 
changed  the  persons  and  modified  the  form  of 
their  government,  but  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
themselves  governors.  The  tendency  to  centraL 
ization,  which  M.  de  Toeqoeville  attributes  to  de- 
mocracy, is,  in  reality,  the  tendency  of  a  nation 
Which  has  reiiched  the  g^ade  of  political  enlight. 
£nment  at  present  attained  by  the  French  and 
their  disciples  throughout  Europe. 

It  Is  most  important  to  note  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville's  ioMfusion  of  ideas  regarding  this  matter, 
and  to  set  forth  a  correct  expression  of  the  truth 
which  he  vaguely  feels.  In  Europe,  tbe  equal- 
ization of  ranks  is  in  rapid  progress.  In  France, 
it  is  all  but  complete :  in  the  yet  unskaken  mo- 
narchies of  the  Continent  it  is  scarcely  less  so. 
Even  in  England,  the  case  of  the  landlords,  ad- 
verted to  in  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  shews 
how  mudir  fwrther  advanced  equality  is  than 
Outward  afppeara'nces  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
But  (Except  to  a  limited  extent  in  England) 
EiirOpeafis  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  bold 
conceptioti  of govemtngthemselvea.  Theychange 
their  gdvimm'eiiis,  they  devise  cheeks  and  re. 
strietiolitr  upon  their  governments;  but,  with 
thik,  gtfvArnments  ire  ohe  tiling  and  subjects 
atnoth^r.  Instead  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
theiA'ielvis,  they  rely  upon  government  to  think 
aAd  ^ci  for  them.  Government  tells  them  such 
(ind  iMCh  ooneestf  ons  must  be  lAade  to  it,  such 
or  sriCh  to  organls'atioin  must  be  introduced  into 
it,  oir  it  cannot  act  with  suffident  promptitude 
Ktti  energy.  Hence  the  idea  of  centralization,  of 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  so  justly  suspicious. 
Under  new  names,  the  European  governments, 
based  upon  the  French  (more  properly  European) 
Revolution,  are  consolidating  themsdves  in  the 
possession  of  greater  power  than  ever  was  pos- 
■assed  by  their  predecessors.    Had  M.  de  Toc- 
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queville  been  able  so  far  t«  un.Frenchify  him- 
self as  to  comprehend  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  North  American  Republics,  he  would  have 
seen  wherein  consisted  the  only  efficient  counter, 
action  to  the  centralizing;  propensity.     Had  he 
been  able  to  clear  his  mind  from  the  confusion 
into  which  it  has  been  thrown  by  his  parrot-like 
repetition  of  the  words  «' equality,"  "democracy," 
"  political  liberty,"  without  assigning  to  each 
a  distinct,  unvarying  meaning;   he  must  have 
seen  that  the  great  majority  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena which  he  attributes  to  democracy,  is,  in 
reality,  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  democracy. 
Thus  the  utilitarian  principles  of  the  Americans 
(which  he  attributes  to  their  democratic  institu- 
tions) are  common  to  them  with  the  majority  of 
the  thinkers  of  monarchical  France,  and  aristo. 
cratical  England.     The  "individualism"  {quert/, 
selfishness)  which  he,  in  the  outset,  attributes 
to  democratic  institutions,  is,  he  subsequently 
admits,  produced  by  inequality,  embittered  and 
strengthened  by  a  struggle  to  establish  equality, 
whether  democracy  be  the  result  or  not.    The 
reliance  of  the  Americans  upon  their  own  judg. 
ment  in  the  business  of  life,  unfettered  by  tra- 
dition or  superstition,   be  will  find,  upon  more 
extensive  inquiry,  to  be  characteristic  of  "  men 
of  business,"  under  every  varying  form  of  society: 
in  short,  M.  de  Tocqueville's  powers  of  observa. 
tion  and  of  reasoning  are,  as  yet,  inadequate  to 
enable  him  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  democracy, 
to  explain  its  distinctive  character,  to  point  out 
its  advantages  and  its  dangers. 

Had  this  been  all  we  had  to  say  of  this  author, 
we  should  not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
state  and  illustrate  our  opinions  regarding  him 
in  detail.  Every  man  finds  his  level  in  the 
long  run ;  and  impatience  at  seeing  mediocrity 
overrated,  is  an  unworthy  motive  of  action. 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that,  with  all  their  defi- 
ciencies, M.  de  Tocqueville's  writings  are  calcu- 
lated to  do  good  service ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  anxious  to  form  precise  notions  of  their 
exact  value. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  (as  we  have  remarked 
above)  is  not  free  from  the  influence  of  cun. 
ventiona}  opinion;  but  it  is  the  conventional 
opinion  of  France  that  presses  upon  him  ,-  and 
therefore  his  writings  have  for  Englishmen  the 
recommendation  of  being  free  from  the  distort- 
ing pressure  of  their  own  peculiar  national  con- 
ventionalities. Again,  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  a 
citizen  of  the  country  which  has  freed  itself 
(to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  in  Europe) 
from  political  inequality.  There  is  no  aristo- 
cracy in  France  :  aristocracy,  therefore,  has  less 
power  to  bias  his  opinion.  In  this  country,  it 
insensibly  influences  us  all :  its  supporters  mu- 
tilate their  opinions  to  make  them  fit  into  the 
aristocratical    creed ;    its  opponents,    in   their 


struggles  against  it,  imbibe  prejudices  against 
accidental  concomitants,  which  are  no  essentials 
of  aristocracy.  M.  de  Tocqueville's  position  is, 
therefore,  in  his  favour ;  and  still  more  in  his 
favour  are  his  energetic  love  of  labour  and  his 
sincerity.  Such  qualifications  and  such  advan- 
tages of  position  go  far  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
tellectual defects  we  have  (it  appears  to  us  upon 
sufficient  grounds)  attributed  to  him.  He  has 
brought  the  g^eat  question  which  agitates  so- 
ciety in  our  age — the  question,  "  Which  is  the 
best  political  organization  of  society?" — before 
the  public  in  a  new  form  ;  in  a  form  favourable 
to  its  discussion  apart  from  local  prejudices,  and 
prejudices  of  caste  or  sect.  If  he  has  sometimes 
been  misled  by  the  glitter  of  fine  and  unmeaning 
phraseology,  he  has  at  times  given  utterance  to 
bold  and  salutary  truths ;  if,  from  want  of  clear 
perceptions,  and  from  the  unreflecting  use  of 
words  in  a  vague  and  shifting  sense,  be  has 
failed  to  enounce  distinctly  any  important  con- 
clusion, he  has  everywhere  stumbled  upon  indi. 
cated  important  truths.  With  an  enumeration 
of  a  few  of  these,  we  shall  conclude  this  paper. 

He  has  announced  that  aristocratical  insti. 
tutions  cannot  be  reanimated :  that  social  and 
political  equality  must  henceforth  be  the  norm 
of  society  :  he  has  shewn  that  mere  equality 
among  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  state,  is  only 
valuable  as  the  groundwork  upon  which  good 
may  be  erected  ;  is  no  more  than  a  cleared  field, 
where  the  industrious  may  rear  good  fruits,  but 
where  the  slothful  will  allow  tares  and  noxious 
weeds  to  spring  up  rankly :  he  has  stated  that 
democratic  institutions  are  indispensable  to  make 
equality  available  for  good  ;  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  people  choose  their  own  government; 
that  they  must  be  their  own  government :  he  has 
indicated  that  the  sphere  within  which  govern- 
ment can  beneficially  exert  its  power  is  limited  ; 
that  the  individual  man  must  have  a  wide  field 
left  for  the  free  develupement  and  exercise  of  his 
faculties ;  that  science  and  art,  religion,  man. 
ners,  h<tve  also  their  respective  spheres  of  action, 
with  which  the  less  government  interferes  the 
better.'  If  we  cling  fast  to  these  cardinal  truths  ; 
if,  by  using  our  terms  in  a  distinct  and  un- 
varying sense,  we  keep  our  heads  always  clear  ; 
we  shall  escape  the  many  "  reasonings  in  a 
circle"  in  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  been 
entangled  ;  and  shall  not  be  led,  as  he  has  fre- 
quently  been,  into  the  error  of  assigning  "  tum 
causa  pro  causa;"  and,  while  we  thus  escape  the 
shoals  on  which-  he  has  experienced  so  many 
shrewd  rubs,  we  will  feel  that  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  pioneering  us  on  the  way  of  truth, 
although  he  has  performed  the  task  with  the  air 
of  a  half-awakened  man  marching  in  the  insuffi- 
cient light  of  the  first  dawn. 
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!•  not  this  puff  of  fragrance  from  the  hay-field 
deliuious  ?  How  gratefully  it  comes  sweeping 
down  the  lane,  filling  the  snmmer  air  with  its 
sweetness ! 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  one  of 
our  dramatists,  Sfaakspeare,  we  think,  which 
contains  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  smell  of  new- 
mown  hay;  an  allusion  remarkably  striking,  from 
its  connexion  with  peculiar  circumstances.  At 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  preceding  the  day  on 
which  some  great  batUe  is  to  be  fought,  inrolv. 
ing  momentous  consequences — we  think  the 
Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  although  in  our  copy 
of  Shakspeare  we  cannot  find  the  passage^the 
sleepless  commander  of  one  of  the  armies, 
Richard  III.,  may  be,  steals  quietly  forth  from 
his  tent  to  survey  the  scene  of  encampment  and 
breathe  the  cool  night  air.  If  we  remember 
rightly,  darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  eye  beholds  nought  save  the  glimmering 
of  watch-fires,  and  a  few  bright  stars  that  twinkle 
between  the  clouds.  The  two  armies,  which,  on 
the  approachingmorn,are  to  engage  in  bloody  con- 
flict, rest  peacefully,  side  by  side,  upon  the  plain. 
There  is  no  sound  but  the  clinking  of  the  armour, 
er's  hammer,  the  occasional  neighing  of  a  war- 
steed,  or  the  crowing  of  a  wakeful  cock  from  some 
distant  farm.  It  is  summer-time:  the  night- 
breese  bears  upon  its  wings  odours  of  the  new- 
mown  hay,  plundered  from  neighbouring  fields, 
and  sweeping  deliciously  over  the  ground,  about  to 
be  drenched  with  human  gore  ;  and  if  our  mem- 
ory serve  us,  the  attention  of  the  king,  or  warrior 
chieftain,  is  drawn  to  this  circumstance;  he 
scents  the  grateful  perfume  on  the  gale,  and  is 
forcibly  led  to  contrast  hit  life  and  situation  with 
those  of  the  quiet  husbandman. 

This  is  a  charming  stroke  of  a  master-pen ! 
The  allusion  is  beautifully  conceived,  and  hap- 
pily introduced  in  this  place.  The  fragrant  hay 
may  be  almott  tmelt !  Our  thoughts  are  imme- 
diately and  pleasingly  carried  from  the  anticipa- 
tion of  painful,  distressing  scenes — scenes  of 
murderous  contention,  of  man  arrayed  against 
his  fellow  man  in  bloody  conflict,  the  clash  of 
armies  and  the  din  of  arms — to  contemplate  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  country  suddenly  broken 
in  upon  by  hostile  men,  and  the  delightful  avo. 
cations  of  rural  life.  This  is  one  of  those  exqui- 
site touches  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  in 
the  writings  of  Shakspeare ;  and,  for  our  part,  we 
seldom  scent  the  perfume  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
a«  we  take  our  customary  walks,  in  summer- 
time, tlirough  the  green  lanes  and  broad  meadows 
of  "  Merrie  England,"  without  its  being  brought 
afresh  te  our  recollection  in  all  its  force  and  all 
its  lovelinesB. 

But,  reader,  we  are  approaching  the  hay.field. 
Observe  how  these  hedgerows,  in  this  contracted 
part  of  the  lane,  are  covered  with  loose  hay, 
-which  they  have  stolen  from  the  waggon  as  it 
passed  along  to  the  farm-yard  with  its  odorifer- 


ous load.  And,  listen !  a  burst  of  merriment 
breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  dies  away ;  now,  there 
is  a  loud  laugh,  and,  once  more,  all  is  still !  We 
near  the  spot,  and  the  air  rings  cheerily  with 
peal  on  peal ;  shout  and  jest,  and  the  joyous  talk 
of  the  noisy  harvesters,  are  wafted  upon  the  wind. 
Let  us  lean  over  this  old  gate  that  looks  into  the 
field,  and  take  a  peep  at  them  and  their  pleasant 
labours.  How  the  white  shirts  glitter  in  the 
sun  !  How  brown  and  nervous  the  arms  of  the 
men !  What  roses  on  the  cheeks  and  elbows  of 
the  women,  who  are  gathering  together  the 
scattered  hay  !  They  have  piled  up  the  cart  to 
the  tops  of  the  trees;  a  littlemountain  it  seems; 
the  shaft-horse  is  completely  buried :  but  it 
skims  over  the  smooth-shaven  turf  with  the 
lightness  and  noiselessness  of  thistle-down.  That 
red-faced  little  man  on  the  top  of  the  load,  is  as 
proud  as  a  king  on  his  throne.  He  has  built  up 
the  heap  most  skilfully,  for  scarce  a  handful 
falls  as  the  cart  jolts  over  a  gutter.  See  what 
loads  that  tall  pitcher  is  lifting  to  the  waggon- 
top  !  How  he  rejoices  in  the  strength  of  big 
frame,  and  the  power  of  his  brawny  sinews !  The 
loose  hay  tumbles  about  his  ears,  and  fills  his 
hair  and  his  eyes  ;  but  what  cares  he  ?  He  is  the 
pride  of  the  field  !  He  is  the  talk  of  the  village ! 
His  prowess  will  be  the  subject  of  eulogy  at  the 
farmer's  supper-table,  and  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
"  Fox  and  Grapes !"  Whew  !  there  was  a  fork- 
ful !  Well  done,  Tom  ! — and,  with  busy  hands 
and  rapid  strides,  he  lifts  heap  after  heap,  and 
lightens  the  meadow  of  its  fragrant  load.  Look 
at  this  young  urchin  couched  among  the  fox- 
gloves at  the  bottom  of  the  hedgerow,  fetching 
a  long  pull  at  the  beer  bottle  !  As  he  drinks,  he 
feels  the  delicious  coolness  creep  around  his  heart, 
and  his  eyes  expand  into  wide  circles  and  stand 
agape,  as  though  the  draught  opened  up  to  him 
a  glimpse  of  inner  heaven.  What  sweet  words 
are  being  whispered  into  the  ear  of  Miss  Sally, 
the  farmer's  youngest  daughter,  behind  the 
haycock  there,  by  Mr  George,  her  admirer, 
the  young  gentleman  in  the  white  trowsers 
and  scarlet  waistcoat  I  How  she  blushes,  and 
hangs  down  her  head,  and  plays  obliviously 
with  the  light  rake  she  holds,  and  with  which 
she  has  scratched  together  full  half-a-dozea 
bents  of  the  sweet  grass  since  noon !  And  now 
he  steals  an  arm  round  her  waist,  and  approaches 
his  mouth  dose  to  her  ear,  no  doubt  to  com- 
municate some  piece  of  very  secret  intelli- 
gence ;  but  see,  she  bounces  up,  with  the  ala. 
crity  oi Kaacrobat,  and,  seizing  upon  the  haycock, 
she  diminishes  it  to  at  least  half  its  proper  mag- 
nitude, and  flings  the  big  arm-full  right  on  the 
head  of  her  admiring  swain,  prostrating  him  at 
his  length  along  the  grassy  field.  But  soon  he 
rises,  and  a  regular  conflict  ensues.  Immense 
bundles  of  hay  fly  about  in  all  directions,  like 
the  effect  of  a  tornado,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  combatants  are  speedily  lost  to  view  ;  there 
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are  a  rnsh,  a  straggle,  a  scream ;  and,  presently 
a  report,  like  the  crack  of  a  'pistol,  is  echoed 
round  the  field,  and  Miss  Sally  drops  Dppn  the 
heaped  hay  as  though  she  were  deprived  of  life. 
Let  us  hope  there  has  been  no  murder  comnitted 
here  1 

In  yonder  comer,  attended  by  Old  Eanger,  hii 
dog,  stands  the  fanner  himself,  leaning  on  a  fork, 
and  giving  directions  to  a  boy  to  get  the  beer- 
keg  replenished.  He  appears  the  very  image 
of  prosperity  and  contetitment,  saving  a  surly 
grumble  that  seems  to  lurk  in  the  sinister  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth .  Although,  apparently,  a  man 
of  substance,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  toils  of  the  hay-field,  just  to  shew  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  above  the  occupation  by 
which  he  lives,  to  encourage  the  labourers  by 
his  example  and  commen4ations,  and  to  keep 
away  gout  and  apoplexy,  f  WeU  done,  Tom !" 
often  falls  from  the  farmer's  Cps,  as  the  tall 
pitcher,  afore-mentioned,  lifts  an  unusually  large 
load  to  the  waggon's  top ;  at  which  praise  that 
active  personage  chuckles,  and  shews  his  large 
teeth,  to  think  how  "  Measter"  is  delighted. 

The  writer  of  this  humble  sketch  has  spent 
many  an  hour  in  the  fragrant  hay-field,  busy  as 
the  busiest,  and  happy  as  the  happiest  of  them 
there ;  and  he  loves  its  odour  better  than  the 
"  perAimes  of  Araby ;"  and  he  delights,  in  sum- 
mer-time, to  ramble  to  some  spot  where  he  can 
snuff  up  the  incense  of  a  hundred  fields;  and  he 
never  scents  that  incense  on  the  breese  but  he 
thinks  of  the  bright  days  which  are  past. 

May  haa  h«r  hawthorn  fragrance ;  nor  doc*  Jnne 
Lack  a  perAiina  sis  iweeU-the  new-mown  hay. 
The  wtiTj  tnveller  icentf  it,  on  hii  way, 
puihing  from  road-iide  meadf,  a  gratefal  l^on. 
'Tis  borne  into  the  heart  of  towna ;  and  soon 
Fills  aU  the  sommer  air.     To  stroll  away. 
There  can  be  nought  more  sweet,  at  bresik  of  day  $ 
Or  'neath  the  beauty  of  the  snmmer's  moon ; 
Through  ros»«nibowered  lanes, — by  hedgerows  drest> 
Powder'd  profuse  with  snowy  elder-blooms, — 
Among  the  dewy  fields, — and  in  some  spot. 
Rich  with  a  flowery  aflaence,  to  rest. 
And  drink  the  honeyed  breath  that  sweqiiag  oomcs 
Around,  on  every  side,  front  every  pawy  plo^  | 

Leaving  the  hay-field,  and  rambling  leisurely 
along  by  the  side  of  this  slender  streamlet,  that 
trips  so  merrily  beneath  the  hedgerow,  bearing 
on  its  wavelets  the  elder's  fallen  snow,  and 
natite*  of  fairy  shallops,  from  the  o'erhanging 
rose,  we  come  to  a  small  foot-bridge,  a  single 
plank  merely,  bleached  gray  by  long  exposure 
to  the  weather,  and  almost  buried  in  lank  grass 
and  luxuriant  creepers,  that  stretches  across  the 
runlet  at  its  glassiest  and  most  musical  passage, 
"  marrying  shore  to  shore,"  and  leading  to  a 
rustic  and  most  delectable  stile,  that  pestles 
sweetly  in  the  gap  of  a  bush  of  honeysuckles, 
and  invites  us  to  quit  the  rutted  lane,  and  wan- 
der pleasantly  through  fields  of  blossomed  peas, 
and  beans,  and  clover,  lavish  of  honeyed  breath  ; 
through  deep,  rich  pastures  crowded  with  cattle  ; 
meads  where  the  sheep  I>eU  tinkles,  and  seres  of 
whispering  corn.  Every  one  knofrs  the  kind  of 
foot-bridge  we  allude  to.  It  is  very  humble  and 
unpretending,  making  of  itself  ne  picture;  al- 


though in  the  foregpronnd  of  some  lane-acene, 
embedded  in  magnificent  docks  and  rank  her- 
|>age,  tlie  dpiir  water  glistering  nndemeath,  it 
is  'a '  highly  picturesque  object,  and,  in  artist 
phrase,  telle  admirably.    It  has  a  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itself ;  too  microscopic  and   delicate, 
too  trifling  and   inrignificant,  perhaps,  to  be 
painted,  and  which   cannot  be  described,  but 
^very  person  of  sensibility  has  perceived  it.    We 
have    sometimes  thought  that  a  new  dass  of 
subjects  might  be  represented  pictorially,  and,  by 
a  poetical  mind,  rendered  highly  interesting ; 
such  subjects,  for  instance,  as  this  lowly  foot- 
bridge, and  its  peculiar  locality;  just  the  few  ob- 
jects around  it :  the  running  water ;  the  creep- 
ing plants ;  the  long  and  thick  grass;  the  brook- 
lime  and  its  flowers ;  the  broad-leafed,  cluster, 
ing  docks ;  the  bordering  mosses,  "  green  as  any 
gourd  ;"  painted  just  as  we  see  them,  and  yiith. 
the  exact  fidelity  of  etill  life :  a  bit  of  rich  mea- 
dow tnr^  steeped  in  sunshine,  with  all  its  dMsies, 
buttercups,  ladysmocks,  and  every  other  repre- 
sentable  charm  that  delights  us  as  we  gaze  upon 
it;  or  a  simple  hedgerow  stile,  like  the  one 
before  us,  with  a  bush  of  May-flower  hanging 
over  it ;  the  clustering  woodbine,  the  wild  rose, 
the  starry  campion,  the  foxglove,  and  many  an- 
other bloom,  flanking  its  rusticity ;  these  consti- 
tuting the  entire  picture,  and  touched  in  with  a 
graceful,  masterly  pencil,  with  all  the  variety 
and  truth  of  colours,  the  elegance  and  justness 
of  forms,  the  rich  luxuriance  of  summer  vegeta- 
tion, the  untrimmed  overgrowth  pf  wUd  nature, 
sprouting  as  it  may,  gadding  where  it  will.    For 
poetic  and  refined  minds  of  a  certain  order,  pic- 
tures of  this  kind,  cotild  they  be  executed  suc- 
cessfully, would  have  great  interest  and  beauty. 
In  the  lowliest  object  around  us,  ay,  in  the  common 
pebble  we  tread  under  our  feet,  we  should  dis- 
cover a  world  of  pictorial  loveliness,  did  we  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  seek  it  in  such  humble  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  one  rude  plank  that  bridges  this 
tinkling  rill  has  its  charms,  to  our  mind,  which 
the  pen<nl  might  possibly  fix  on  canvas  in  all 
their  nice  and  exquisite  gracefulness. 

Reader,  we  will  step  across  this  tiny  bridge, 
and  seat  ourselves,  fot:  a  few  moments,  on  the 
stile.  As  we  listen  to  the  water  chiming  ovex 
its  pebbly  be4<  ve  may  recall  to  memory  some 
pleasant  incident  of  our  past  life,  associated,  in 
recollection,  with  a  stile. 

Many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the  bright  days  ef 
ouj  boyhood,  when  rambling  through  ^e  green 
lanes  on  a  summer  evening,  with  our  merry 
playfellows,  have  we  perdied  ourselves  on  the 
top  of  a  piece  of  rusticity,  like  the  one  before  as, 
and  planned  out  the  morrow's  pleasures,  and  all 
sorts  of  mirthful  and  delectable  engagements 
for  the  future.  The  peep-o'-day  fishing  ezear- 
sion  to  some  far-famed  stream ;  the  birds'-neetiay 
ramble;  the  cowslip-gathering  in  dewy  fields; 
haymaking  and  hayfield  gambols;  blackberry- 
picking  along  old  hedgerows;  nutting  in  the 
quiet  woods  and  meadows,  equipped  with  heojk 
and  satchel ;  a  stroll  to  the  heathery  coatmoa^ 
to  the  old  castle,  t<t  the  hosted  |ake,  to  tbe 
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(VMt  bine  hills  I— -many  of  tha  tlioassnd  and 
one  pleasant  events  and  adventures  of  our 
school-boy  days  vera  brought  about  by  plans 
concocted,  and  arrsngamants  made,  upon  a  stile. 
And,  in  after  years,  with  the  fair  girl  who 
loved  us,  leaning  upon  our  ^rm,  have  we  wan- 
dered forth  in  the  calm  evening  twilight,  or  be- 
neath the  beauty  of  the  summer's  moon,  to  where 
some  old  hedgerow  sMIe  g^ve  lis  a  favourite 
restingplace ;  and  tbefe,  in  that  embowered  and 
sweet  spot,  amid  the  rustle  of  green  boughs, 
with  the  bright  stars  twinkling  over  us,  have  we 
listened  to  low  an4  whispered  words  that  breathed 
forth  the  eloquence  of  a  passionate  attachment. 
Ay,  msny  and  maiur  a  time  have  we  whiled  away 
the  starry  even,  in  such  sweet  company,  upon  a 
sfile. 

On  a  stUa  the  poet  loves  to  rest  himself,  after 
his  customary  ramble  through  the  delicious 
scenery  with  wbich  Old  England  abounds ;  and, 
in  some  sequestered  and  sweet  spot,  in  the  still 
solitude ;  a  stillness  broken  only  by  the  songs  of 
birds  or  the  lowing  of  cattle,*  a  solitude  in- 
v^ed  by  none  save  the  peasant's  feet,  as  he  hies 
liim  to,  or  returns  from,  his  laboiir ;  thpre  tarn 
an  "  inward  eye"  upon  his  full  heart,  aqd  fit  his 
fine  thoughts  to  the  music  flf  verse.  4y>  many 
a  line  of  bewitching  poetry  has  been  composed 
upon  a  stile. 

Reader,  have  you  nevep  seen,  in  jonr  strolls 
about  this  pleasant  country,  an  old  ^nd  grey- 
headed sire  seated  upon  a  stile  such  fa  this,  with 
eyes  bent  towards  tbs  ground,  and  thoughts  ap- 
parently occupied  upon  grave  andsolemn  themes? 
We  must  all  have   frequently  beheld   such  a 
spectacle ;  for  the  stilp  is  a  favourite  resting- 
place  with  the  age4.    And  here  the  hoary  old 
man  lores  to  seat  )umftelf  fof  a  little,  aftep  his 
short  stroU  through  the  fields  in  which,  perhaps, 
he  delighted  to  wander  goring  his  early  years, 
and  meditate  upon  those  high  an4  momentous 
sutgec^  which  force  themselves  on  his  attention 
for  deep  and  sepoi|s  thought.    Here  he  takes  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  course  of  his  past  life, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  whether  goo4  or 
bad  ;  regretting  painfully  the  follies  and  frivoli- 
ties to  which  he  has  givei)  w^y ;  the  unworthy 
and  unjustifiable  actioifs  he  has  been  led  to  com- 
mit;   th^   4^S'^4l"ir    propspsities   he   has   in- 
dulge4>  t\^  ^P^  appetites  he  has  fostered  and 
encouraged.     Here  the  l^ind  and  virtuous  deeds 
be  iiaa  perforpied  come  ]>wk  upon  his  q^emory 
with  a  fresh  delight,  and  seijd  to  his  pale,  withered 
cheek,  a  gloir  of  ineffable  satisfaction.    H^re  he 
broods  over  t})e  su|>lirop  prospects  qf  a  ffitura 
state   of  being ;  of  a  wqrld  wbero  there  is   no 
deatfaj   no  pain,  no  ^rrow,  po  parting  frofn 
Iriend^  i  where  the  soul  shall  live  on  for  oyer 
and  ever,  in  the  full  possession  of  its  glorious 
poif  era,  in  tbe  full  splendour  of  its  purifie4  and 
perfected  state ;  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
that  felicity  it  shaU  be  capable  of  receiving ;  in 
the  full  eonsciouspess  of  the  eternal  presence  of 
its    Almighty,  all-glofious  Creator  1      Here  he 
ijtren|fthe|>s  his  belief  in  the  goodpe||s  sn4  ipercy 
vf  f^Hrt  ^*^\  ^P'^S  ^^a  ^f^  ?'^tp^¥<I  over  him 


Arom  his  earliest  days  ;  who  has  read  his  inmost 
thoughts ;  and  who  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  hiin 
at  the  last  day  of  account,  for  the  "  deeds  done 
in  the  body."  And  here  he  encourages  himself 
in  the  hope  that  a  store  of  never-ending  blessed- 
ness is  in  reserve  for  him,  when  he  shall  hare 
shaken  off  this  mortal  coil,  and  his  disembodied 
spirit  shall  be  free  to  mingle  with  the  souls  of 
"  just  men  made  perfect,"  and  with  the  angel* 
of  the  Great  Eternal.  Yes,  reader,  many  a  grey- 
headed and  tottering  old  man,  we  doubt  not, 
communed  with  kit  own  heart,  seated  on  a  stile. 

Sauntering  slowly  along  the  lane,  enjoying  the 
freshness  of  the  balmy  summer  breeze,  and  con- 
templating the  gorgeous  splendours  of  a  magni- 
ficent sunset,  our  path  at  length  brings  us  with- 
in hearing  of  the  music  of  rushing  waters. 

Listen  ! — how  refreshing  the  sound ! — What 
cloying  sweetness  in  the  soft,  rich  tones  they 
fling  adown  the  gale  I  What  delicious  lullabies 
they  sing  to  the  weary  wayfarer  I  The  mere 
sound  of  rushing  waters  is  suificient  to  call  up, 
in  a  poetic  imagination,  scenes  of  surpassing 
loveliness  and  grandeur ;  fair  visions  of  mountain 
and  woodland ;  fertile  and  green  vales,  be- 
sprinkled with  hamlets,  cottages,  and  pleasant 
farms, 

fjreen  to  (he  very  doors; 
deep  and  rich  pastures,  where  herds  and  woolly 
flocks  feed  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  the  wide, 
empurpled  waste,  the  sunken  glen,  the  black 
ravine,  the  grey  and  gloomy  forest,  the  savage 
hill!  It  suggests  to  us  many  of  the  sweetest 
passages  in  our  delightful  literature.  It  re- 
minds us  of  many  of  the  loveliest  pictures  which 
the  world  can  boa«t.  It  brings  to  our  recollec- 
tion many  of  the  fairest  spots,  the  most  be- 
witching landscapes  this  g^reen  earth  can  shew  ; 
and  is  associated  in  our  memory  with  many  and 
many  a  delectable  and  cherished  reminiscence  of 
bygone  days.  We  visit  again,  in  fancy,  tbe  rough 
mountain-torrent,  the  foamy  waterfall,  the  osier- 
liung rivulet,  the  "trotting  burn,"  the  broad  and 
majestic  river.  Again  we  go  upon  our  sketching 
excursions,  our  botanizing  trips,  our  fishing  and 
boating  jaunts,  our  sight-seeing  tours,  and  the 
very  many  strolls  and  rambles  we  have  taken  so 
pleasantly  through  this  verdant  land.  We  think 
of  Claude  and  the  Painters,  of  Wordsworth  and 
the  Poets,  of  Purns  and  Cowper,  of  Thomson 
and  Keats,  of  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Scott— 
a  host  of  noble  names ;  and  are  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  world  of  charming  fancies,  and  as- 
sociated and  delightful  recollections  that  crowd 
upon  us. 

But  here  we  come  upon  the  waters  themselves  ; 
a  brook,  a  small  stream, 

"  Clear,  btimfol,  and  flush 
With  crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky ;" 

that  goes  dancing  along  by  the  side  of  the  lane, 
and,  in  all  probability,  tuirns  a  mill  at  no  great 
distance.  How  lucid  its  wave  1  How  luxuriant 
the  vegetation  on  its  banks  I  How  thick  and 
deep  the  fresh  grass  that  edges  it  1  What 
multitudes  of  flowers  fringing  its  silver  current, 
^04  Ipoking  into  its  dept|is  I  Her«  if  the  crimMn 
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loosestrife;  and  the  forget-me-not  peeps  wi'.h 
a  host  of  blae « eyes  from  the  green.  The 
meadow-sveet,  the  campion,  and  the  shattered 
blooms  of  the  ragged-robin,  here  flourish  in  their 
beautj,  and  bedeck  the  verdant  margin  with  gay 
hues.  How  sweet  to  recline  at  length  on  the  soft 
tnrf  beneath  these  shading  alders,  and,  lulled  by  the 
waters  as  they  flow,  send  back  the  soul  into  the 
flowery  regions  of  the  past !  How  charming  to 
picture  again  the  bright  days  that  are  fluwn ; 
to  beholdj  once  more,  visions  radiant  with  the 
light  of  youth  ;  to  snatch  a  glimpse  of  the  sunny 
morning  of  life ;  of  that  joyous  and  never-to-be. 
forgotten  time,  when  all  was  fresh  and  fair,  and 
the  heart  was  cheery  as  a  summer  sky  ! 

But,  see,  the  brook  has  a  bordering  of  arbor, 
escent  willows,  and  there  is  a  narrow  footpath 
running  along  the  top  of  the  swardy  bank,  by 
its  side,  that  seems  to  be  the  almost  constant 
track  of  passers  by.  We  love  to  see  this.  It 
tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  the  plodding  and  busi. 
ness  habits  of  the  people ;  in  spite  of  the  me- 
chanical and  commonplace  avocations  of  commer. 
cial  life ;  in  spite  of  railroads,  and  quick  tra. 
veiling,  and  the  desire  to  get  on  from  place  to 
place  as  soon  as  possible  ,*  in  spite  of  everything 
that  tends  to  discourage  the  developement  of  the 
finer  sensibilities,  and  more  elevated  feelings  of 
the  national  character  ;  there  is  st)me  poetry  left 
amongst  us  yet ;  some  love  for  the  simple  beau- 
ties of  nature.  Most  of  us  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  charm  of  a  ramble  by  the  brook-side.  To 
young  and  old  it  is,  at  all  times,  a  source  of  ex- 
quisite  enjoyment ;  whether,  as  in  summer,  it 
creep  along,  with  snail-like  pace,  voiceless;  or 
breathing  forth  faintest  melody,  robbed  of  half 
its  volume  by  the  fervid  heats,  but  fringed  with 
fairest  flowers,  and  canopied  with  a  whispering 
roof  of  green  and  matted  leaves :  or  whether,  as 
in  winter  time,  spilling  over  its  banks,  it  bound 
along  with  the  speed  of  a  racer,  fretting  and 
foaming,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  clamour  of 
its  hoarse  waters,  the  very  ground  shaking  be- 
neath  us  as  it  thunders  along  with  untiring 
energy  and  resistless  might.  The  painter  loves 
it,  and  follows  its  pleasant  windings  for  miles, 
filling  his  sketch-book  with  studies  picked  up 
in  the  course  of  his  delightful  stroll ;  and  not 
unfreqnently  we  see  him,  planted  on  the  top  of 
some  dry  and  elevated  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  or  couched  on  the  verdant  bank,  busily 
occupied  in  transferring  to  his  paper  the  beau- 
ties  of  the  scene  before  him.  To  the  poet,  a 
ramble  by  the  brook-side  has  an  indescribable 
charm :  it  fills  him  with  the  most  delectable  emo- 
tions,  and  gives  birth  to  inspirations  the  most  di. 
vine.  He  beholds  the  face  of  Nature  in  some  of 
its  loveliest  aspects;  and  in  haunts  and  stilly 
solitudes  away  from  the  eye  of  the  world, 

"  Hsonti  and  nooks  right  addom  ieea— . 

Lonely,  leafy,  cool,  and  gtten," 

he  holds  communion  with  the  spirit  of  Nature, 
and  fits  his  darling  fancies  for  the  light.  'Tis 
there  he  culls  the  flowers  of  song,  and  wreathes 
a  garland  of  imperishable  blooms.  'Tis  there  he 
sheaves  the  eared  gold  of  poesy,  and  binds  up 


his  sweet  and  magnificent  thoughts  in  the  baada 
of  verse.  According  to  the  "  inspired  plough- 
man," Bums,  a  ramble  by  the  brook-side  is  the 
primary  source,  or,  rather,  the  developing  cause, 
of  all  poetry ;  for,  says  he, 

«  The  mnae,  nae  poet  ever  tknd  her. 
Till  by  himiel*  be  learned  to  wander 
AdowD  some  trottinf  bnin't  meaoder." 

Whether  we  receive  this  dictum  in  its  literal, 
strict  sense,  matters  not ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  muse  delights  to  haunt  the  locality 
of  a  "  trotting  burn ;"  and  if,  in  strolling  by  the 
brook-side,  and  contemplating  the  charms  with 
which  it  abounds,  we  feel  not  our  hearts  within 
us  moved  into  song,  we  may  jrest  assured  there 
is  no  spark  of  the  sacred  fire  in  our  cold  clay. 
"  The  power  of  waters  over  the  minds  of  poets," 
says  Wordsworth,  "has  been  acknowledged  from 
the  earliest  ages ;  through  the  '  Flumina  amem 
sylvasque  inglorius'  of  Virgil,  down  to  the  su- 
blime apostrophe  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth, 
by  Armstrong,  and  the  aimple  ejaculation  of 
Bums,"  just  quoted.  And  Keats,  in  his  Hyper- 
ion,  in  trae  keepingwith  the  poetic  character,  has 
made  Apollo  himself,  the  god  of  poesy,  pleas- 
antly wandering,  in  the  morning  twilight, 
"  Beside  tbe  oeien  of  a  rivulet. 
Fall  ankle-deep  in  lilies  of  the  vale." 

Without  laying  any  claim  to  the  name  of  poet, 
yet  possessing  something  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, many  and  many  a  sweet  hour  have  we, 
dear  reader,  whiled  away  "  beside  the  osiers  of 
a  rivulet,"  in  the  sunny  days  of  our  youth,  ere 
care  had  set  its  stamp  upon  our  brow,  and  our 
young  heart  was  beating  high  with  emotions  we 
attempt  in  vain  to  recall.  Alas  !  alas !  it  may 
not  be.  The  keen  sensibility  of  youth,  its  fresh- 
ness  of  heart  and  exuberance  of  feeling,  its 
crowding  fancies  and  gay  dreams,  will  not  re- 
turn, and  the  charm  that  then  hung  over  crea> 
tion  has  vanished  for  ever. 

To  our  mind,  there  is  ever  something  paaaing 
sweet  in  a  ramble  by  the  brook-side,  at  any  sea- 
son ;  but  more  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  in  "  the  leafy  month  of  June."  We 
love  to  follow  its  clear  and  silvery  meanderings 
through  wood  and  copse,  by  rocks  and  "  steepy 
hills ;"  now  sweeping  across  the  heathery  and 
brown  waste  ;  now  dipping  into  the  heart  of  a 
forest  ;  or  rushing,  with  foamy  waves,  through 
the  chasm  of  some  black  ravine ;  and  now  wind- 
ing among  green  and  knee-deep  pastures,  in  the 
bosom  of  some  delicious  valley.  And,  in  early 
summer,  when  the  stream  is  full  and  clear ;  when 
the  waters  go  singing  on  their  way.  in  sweetest 
tones ;  when  the  fair  banks  are  rife  with  many  a 
flower,  and  many  a  plumy  fern  verdant  and 
fresh ;  when  the  overhanging  trees  have  pot 
forth  every  leaf,  and  are  full  of  life  and  beauty; 
when  every  bush  and  green  bough  sends  out  a 
gush  of  song,  that  fills  the  summer  air  with  its 
loveliness,  and  vibrates  to  the  inmost  heart  of 
all  who  hear  it ;  when  the  breeze  is  balmy  and 
redolent  of  delicious  odours  ;  when  the  heaven 
is  blue  and  cheery,  and  ringing  with  tbe  voice 
of  larks;  and  when  the  bright  broddet,  that 
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rolls  along  at  onr  foot,  is  painted  with  the  glow- 
ing  asure  of  the  sky ;  to  our  mind,  a  ramble  of 
this  sort  is  then  the  most  abounding  in  witcherjr. 
And  onr  beloved  country  is  rich  in  osier-firinged 
rivulets  and  "  trotting  burns ;"  and  almost  every- 
where, where  our  green  lanes  and  leafy  paths 
can  take  us,  we  may  enjoy  a  stroll  by  the  brook- 
side.  Many  a  pleasant  stream,  welling  in  dim 
forest  or  moorland  privacies,  and  coming  down 

"  From  the  chapt  moantain  and  the  moMy  wild," 
winds  through  this  verdant  and  favoured  land, 
▼idting  cottage  and  mill,  hamlet  and  farm,  man- 
sion and  dty,  in  its  progress ;  carrying  fatness 
»nd  fertility  to  innumerable  fields ;  bearing  on 
its  lucent  waters,  health  and  wealth,  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  to  many  a  home ;  keeping  fresh 
and  fair  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  it 
glides;  and  yielding,  to  poet  and  painter,  to 
every  lover  of  Nature,  to  every  toil-worn  slave 
of  commerce,  who  delights  to  wander  by  its  side 
and  gaze  upon  its  loveliness,  a  rapture  and  a 
charm  ;  a  pleasure  for  his  eye,  a  banquet  for  his 
taste;  health  for  his  faded  cheek,  and  a  soothing, 
refreshing  restorative  for  his  perturbed  spirit. 

Pursuing  the  narrow  path  that  winds  through 
this  thicket,  we  still  keep  beside  the  brook, 

'<  Whose  silver  ramble, 
Down  twenty  little  falls,  through  reeds  and  bramble," 

entices  us  on.  Here,  then,  is  a  sylvan  and  de- 
licions  scene  !  Hojr  lingeringly  the  bright 
stream  wends  through  this  bowery  covert !  How 
lovingly  it  loiters  beneath  these  leaves,  seeming 
loath  to  emerge  from  this  verdant  screen  !  It 
turns  and  bends,  and  coils  round  root  and  tree, 
and  clings  to 

"  The  tide*  of  mossy  stones  and  rock ; 

'MoDg  which  it  gurgles  blithe  adieus,  to  mock 

Its  own  sweet  grief  at  parting." 

How  thickly  these  trees  crowd  down  to  the 
brooklet's  edge,  dipping  their  low  branches 
into  the  pellucid  current !  Now  the  water 
qtarkles  in  the  light  of  day,  and  glides  along 
like  a  bit  of  the  cloudland  overhead.  Now 
it  hides  among  thj  bushes,  and  conceals  it- 
self from  sight,  or  steals  beneath  the  shade  of 
trees,  like  a  guilty  thing,  and  takes  its  colour 
from  the  neighbouring  green.  What  grassy 
knolls  are  here,  to  lie  and  read  on,  listening  to 
the  murmurous  sound  that  haunts  this  leafy  spot .' 
What  mossy  and  cool  caves,  wherein  to  shelter 
from  the  summer  heats !  What  lucid  and  em- 
bowered pools,  for  a  refreshing  plunge  !  What 
•veet  places  beside  the  stream,  for  the  lovers  of 
anting — the  brethren  of  the  rod  and  line — the 
gentle  followers  of  old  Izsac  Walton  ! 

Bat,  hark  !  the  noise  of  falling  waters  breaks 
pleasantly  on  the  ear,  forcing  its  way  through 
interlaced  boughs  and  matted  foliage,  and 
aroaaing  from  their  sleep  the  echoes  of  the 
wood.  Passing  between  these  grey,  old  oaks, 
and  making  a  bend  round  this  thick  underwood, 
w«  step  out  on  a  platform  of  rock,  and  see  below 
na  the  brook  flinging .  itself  headlong,  among 
stonea  and  uprooted  trees,  into  the  depths  of  a 
grixn  ravine.  Let  us  hold  fast  by  this  branch, 
while  we  take  a  peep  into  the  chaam.    What 


hisring  and  thundering!  What  rage  and  tor- 
ture !  What  lashing  of  rocks,  and  cold  sweat 
steaming  to  the  sky!  And  how  the  waters 
boil  and  eddy,  and  fling  their  white  foam  on  the 
stony  walls !  How  beautiful  the  spray,  glitter- 
ing with  rainbow  hues  I  How  picturesque  the 
fall !     How  sweetly  it 

''  Shakes  iu  loosening  silver  in  the  snn!" 

The  green  boughs  that  shoot  athwart  its  white- 
ness, and  bedeck  it  with  an  emerald  fringe,  are 
they  not  lovely  ?  The  pillared  trees  that  throng 
about  it,  and  overarch  its  yeasty  floods  with 
leafage,  are  they  not  fair  to  look  on  f  Do  they 
not  impart  a  beauty,  and  lend  a  charm  to  the 
prone  torrent  itself?     Yes, 

"  Seen  through  their  green,  the  waterfall 
Is  rife  in  witcheries !" 

Look  at  that  small  wren  hopping  about  upon  the 
twigs  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss,  reckless 
of  the  mad  waters  that  dash  around  her,  and  wet 
the  twig  on  which  she  sits !  What  cares  she 
for  the  thundering  stream,  that  rushes  past  her, 
and  threatens  to  annihilate  her  in  its  fury? 
She  feels  her  safety  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and 
gambols  as  fearlessly  as  though  she  were  on  the 
borders  of  her  nest.  And,  see  !  there  is  a  butter, 
fly  flitting  across  the  chasm  ;  but  he  seems  be- 
wildered, and  seeks  the  upper  air  again.  Perhaps 
some  splashing  water-drop  has  knocked  a  few 
feathers  from  his  wing ! 

But,  reader  !  where  are  we  ?  In  following  the 
meanderings  of  this  little  brook  we  have  gone 
somewhat  astray  from  our  proper  path ;  but 
finding  ourselves  in  such  pleasant  company,  it 
was  natural,  (as  Leigh  Hunt  says,)  to  wander 
"  both  in  feet  and  talk."  Let  us  quicken  onr 
steps,  and  endeavour  to  regain  the  lane. 

Continuing  in  this  narrow  track  for  a  short 
distance,  we  emerge  at  length  from  the  wood, 
and  keeping  to  "  the  old  brown  lines  of  rural 
liberty,"  that  run  along  beneath  these  hedge- 
rows, across  a  couple  of  fields,  we  reach  a  gate 
that  opens  on  the  lane,  near  to  a  picturesque  old 
flour-mill,  built  on  a  branch  of  the  stream  by 
which  we  have  been  rambling.  Here  now  is  a 
fine  study  fur  the  painter!  How  ricketty  the 
walls !  What  rich  colour  in  the  lichens,  and 
weather-stains  upon  them !  How  mossy  the 
roof !  And  what  a  profusion  of  ivy  mantles  the 
once  white-washed  gable-end  !  The  water  falls 
splashing  down  the  blackened  and  whirling  wheel, 
rushing  onwards  with  the  velocity  of  lightning, 
and  startling  the  by-stander  with  its  noise,  while 
large  flakes  and  masses  of  foam  go  dancing  down 
the  stream  on  the  tops  of  the  troubled  billows, 
covering  tbem  with  a  creamy  whiteness,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  And  what  a  hum  and  hubbub 
there  are  inside  the  mill !  One  would  imagine 
that  all  this  rattling  machinery  must  shake  it  to 
the  ground  ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  wo-begone  ap- 
pearance, it  stands  like  a  rock.  Observe,  round 
the  open  window,  how  the  flour-dust  has  covered 
the  wall  with  a  whiteness  like  hoar-frost !  We 
see  the  fine  powder  flying  about  inside,  and  won- 
der how  the  miller  can  exist  in  an  atmosphere  so 
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uDhMlttif.  Pot  }tp  40M  liira,  •a4  l9o)(f  f«U  tp9, 
in  tpite  of  the  4o<fF  OR  ^U  £*(H> ;  fpr  there  be  i|, 
coming  dpvn  the  l^ddj^r  with  ^  wck  on  hit  back. 
Wb«t  a  load  1  an4  yet  be  carriea  it  easjlj.  Hi; 
stout  )egf  tremble  not  a«  be  biee  along  with  bit 
bardeQ  to  where  the  wsggoi)  stoDdi  waiting  in 
the  yard.  How  fat  and  *lee|[  ar#  bit  bo'*^* ' 
And  what  broad,  m>Ie-l|ke  bfcka  tbejr  carry! 
The  very  poultry,  that  peck  about  bit  doora,  are 
full  and  plump,  and  seem  to  be  twice  the  sise  of 
another's  His  old  dog  is  fat  like  himself,  and 
does  equal  credit  to  his  keep  ;  indeed  every  liv- 
ing thing  about  him  thrives  and  looks  well ! 

Vonder,  in  the  little  dell  beside  the  mill, 
wreathed  with  woodbine,  and  sweetly  tcreened 
by  an  overhanging  clump  of  elms,  stands,  or 
rather  lurks,  his  cottage,  Wh^i  a  diarming 
abode !  How  beautifully  bosomed  in  green ! 
How  lapped  in  deliciops  thadiness  I  The  sum- 
mer roses  cluster  round  his  door  in  blushing 
companies ;  and  hit  slip  of  garden,  that  alopet 
down  to  the  water  tide,  seems  stocked  with  the 
choicest  flowers.  How  sweet  that  hazel-walk, 
bordering  tbt  stream  !  And  that  bower  of  elders 
in  the  corner,  with  the  table  and  bench,  where 
the  good  roan  smokes  bis  pipe  of  an  eveqing, 
after  the  labours  of  the  day,  or  ^akes  tea  with 
his  friends  on  ^  Sunday  afternoon ;  is  it  not 
lovely  ?    Is  it  not  the  very  haun^  of  peace  and 


itation  t 

<<  4  place  of  n«st(ipf  gnen,  fitr  poetf  ijaals  p 

We  vteep^  tome  rising  ground,  and  pann* 
our  walk  iMwida  tbe  m^l-pool ;  for  tbt  brook  now 
spreads  out  ipto  a  IfUfge  tbeet  of  water,  with  its 
clustering  reedt,  and  wild-^w)  tailing  to  and  fro 
«iupng  the  rqsbet  »t  its  ren^ote  comer.  Hers  it 
son*  good-ashing,  np  doubt.  The  miller  aad  bit 
friends  spend  n^any  p  pleasant  bou^  angliDg  ia 
these  waters,  Beate4  pn  the  gr«f)|i  h^a^^,  or  tbrov- 
ing  their  ||net  from  tbe  o]4  bo^>  In  f  h^  middle 
of  the  pool.  See  bow  the  fish  leap  up  i|ito  th| 
yellow  sunbeams,  as  though  fpf  sport ,-  and  ium* 
merabla  circlea  spread  over  the  crystal  inerf, 
rippling  and  expimdiiig  to  ^e  ve^y  marge  1 

1^  would  be  aaliglitful  to  bring  sorop  Tolnuf 
of  sweet  poetry  in  our  £Ocket,  and  sail  out  iiite 
tbe  pentre  of  the  pool,  an4  there,  if  iUi  the  clssr 
sunny  water  all  »roun4  us,  and  a  glowing  ilcy 
abovp,  betake  ourselves,  safe  from  interruption, 
to  a  quiet  and  enjoying  perus^  of  tb^  tame ;  or 
reclining  at  full  length  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  boat, 
our  fac^s  upturne4  to  heaven— like  the  solitary 
Rousseau,  on  the  lake  of  Qeqeva,  give  piurselves 
to  Fancy,  and  let  her  bear  ut,  if  she  wjll,  to  fbs 
very  ends  of  earth  ;  wind  and  tide  at  the  same 
time  drifting  oiff  little  barque  JHt(  wbMfiaTfr 
they  please  T 


TO  TBS  EDITOB  OF  TAITS  MAGAZINE. 

Gorialt,  Gkugom. 
If  yon  think  tbs  fellowiog  verses  good  enough*  for  tout  Msgasioe,  your  inserting  thsm  will  mnch  obligs  Iht 
aaihot.  BoBasT  Wnr.  ' 

SONG  OF  A  SPINNER. 


I  sm  a  poor  spinner,  moit  poor ; 

And  (o-night  I  am  wear^  and  worn ; 
Most  CMHieu,  [  ween,  u  m^  toil. 

And  doK  I  have  laboared  linct  mora. 
Most  lilen't  I  tit  by  the  hearib, 

Nor  hwd  bow  my  wife  buitle*  by; 
Onnotieed  inj  children's  wild  mirth  ; 

Moat  weary  and  worn  am  I. 

I  sm  ■  poor  ipinner,  nnwin : 

And  yet  what  ii  wisdom  to  me  ? 
Leare  that  10  the  rnlen  of  earth ; 

Uf  wheela  aU-iafficicnt  mtut  be. 
I  eat,  and  I  sleep,  and  I  toil. 

And  day  after  day  pataeth  by  2 
Why  need  I  to  think  or  to  bops  r 

An  ignorant  apinner  am  I. 

Who  heedeth  the  apinner?  not  one: 
He  ia  wild  and  most  dronkeu  ai>4  rods; 

No  thonght  of  ibe  fnture  hath  be, 
But  glTS  him  hie  drink  and  bis  food. 


As  the  bmte'i,  weareth  on  his  same  lift ; 

As  the  brute,  the  dull  being  will  dis; 
No  thought  of  hereafter  hath  he : 

And  such  f  poor  apinasr  aaa  I. 

The  great  and  the  rich  may  look  down 

Oo  tbe  poor  reckless  apinner  with  sepm  t 
They  think  not  on  long  weary  hours. 

That  he  from  his  childhood  bath  borne  t 
They  think  not,  o'er-toiled^d  most  spent, 

How  the  mind's  better  ftelinga  will  die. 
How  sweet  may  fbrgatfulnest  bfe ; 

And  such  a  poor  spinfier  am  I. 

O  scam  not  the  poor  nun,  ye  great, 

Tbo'  rude  and  unmannered  be  be  i 
ftemembfr  bis  cars  and  bia  toil. 

And  think  not  all-bmtish  Is  be. 
Tbo'  weak,  ha  haa  aometbing  at  heart 

That  oft  may  Temptation  paaa  by,' 
f  oigsu  not,  tho'  acomed,  be  is  Man  1 

4od  saeli  a  poor  spinntr  am  I. 
BOBBKT  Wfff. 


•  If  onr  correspondent  means  "good  enoogh"  Berdy 
another  aensc,  the  publication  of  the  Spinner'a  vencs  ar« 
thrown  up  to  shew  how  the  wind  sets;— £.  T.  M. 


aa  poetry,  we  ahould  ssy,  "  Mo;"  but.  If  »  good  enmuA**  Is 
SomcUnt  aoawer.    They  are  good  enmigh  as  one  moavtiftKK 


TO  AN  OLD  CASTLE. 


The  din  of  war  and  revelry,  and  the  voles 

Of  power  was  here,  and  aoft  submiasion.    Hers 
Words  of  long-bnried  wisdom  smote  tbs  «ar 
Of  sinbbom  folly ; — hers  did  Lost  njoics 
Or  languish— for  Lore  here  had  varied  choies 
or  lorsliness— and  now  ita  matted  hair 
Tbe  rank  graaa  waves,  where  once  tbe  braided  (sir 


Footed  it  ligbUy,  lightly.    Fancy  now  ayoyf 
Her  lonely  muring,  where  erst  bodied  tmth 

Reigned,  and  reality !  So  'tli  with  the  heart 
Of  saeh  one— fbr,  while  the  hoor^elslng  yoath 

Grasps  at  all  tUoga,  as  they  might  ne'er  4aH'<^ 
Sad  yeara  still  weave— enoagb—anto  (ha  dfjr 
f  nlAcs  iM  evil— joy  ys  while  yon  pssf  i 
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CHftDfi;CLE3  OF  THE  PJ^ACE  VENDOME. 

BY  TOBY  4LLSPY. 
Np.  J.-.4  PRESBNTATipN  OF  COLOURS. 


EresTBODT  conversant;  mifi^  tbe  )ifbi^  ^f  Pari* 
lian  life  piust  be  aware  that  each  piansion  of  the 
French  metropolis  ie  provi4e4>  on  the  basement 
(tory,  with  a  Pandora's  boXj  from  ^iz  to  twelve 
feet  square,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  es- 
tabli^ment ;  forming  a  domicile  for  the  man  or 
voman,  or,  rather,  man  and  woman,  (for  a  portier 
or  concierge  is  expected  to  i^e  a  double  gentle- 
man,) intrusted  with  the  keys  and  secrets  of  the 
Tarious  faRfilies,  ofteq  amounting  tp  tfronty  in 
number,  who  inhabit  the  six  floors  of  the  spread- 
ing mansion.     The  importance  of  the  Parisian 
porter,  whether  as  factotum  to  the  tenant,  or 
spj  of  the  police,  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated.     Supported  by  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary  contributions — for,    in    addition    to    the 
(alary  secured   by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
be  is  entitled  to  remuneration  severally  from 
the  lodgers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "l^optional" 
gratifications  to  which,  with  mot  pro  lege,  he 
feels  entitled  iq  the  way  of  ^(rennet  on  New 
Year's  Day — it  is  astonishing  how  little  he  ap- 
pears to  thrive  upon  earnings   doubling   the 
amount  of  those  of  any  other  domestic  servant. 
Nay,  in  addition  to  the  eontributiont  dfrectee  el 
indireetet,  levied  upon  the  )odgers  who  are  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  almost  as  a  Junatic  into 
that  of  a  keeper,  the  porter  usually  maintain* 
a  separate  calling,  of  a  nature  not  to  interfere 
with  his  profession^)  duties,  o^  answering  the 
qnestions  of  visiters  to  the  various  inhabitants 
of  the  house,  fron)  the  great  lady  lodged  in  th^ 
first  floor,  to  the  scullion  inhabiting  the  attic  ; 
pulling  the  cord  which  unlatches  the  parte  cochire 
when  closed  at  dusk ;  paying  the  postage  of  a|l 
the  letters  presented  at  the  house ;  and  affording 
information,  real  or  suppositious,  to  al]  inquirers, 
touching  the  name,  nature,  and  circumstances  of 
let  loeaiaireg.      The  he-porter  is  a  cobbler,   a 
botcher,  or  a  blapker  of  shoes :  the  she-porter,  a 
ravandeute,  or  t^ker  up  pf  stitches  in  silk  stock- 
ings ;  and  both  of  them  t^re  invariably  ready  to 
receive  boarders ;  that  is,  of  the  zoological  spe- 
cies :  cats,  dogs,  parrots,  or  csw^  birds,  belong- 
ing to  fantilies  o)it  of  town,  or  convicted  of  a 
disposition  to  bite  or  scratch  the  children  or 
viriters  of  their  original  proprietors.    The  porter 
is  warranted  to  teach  tricks  to  poodles,  or  to 
instruct  goldfinches  and  redpoley  in  the  usefo) 
art  of  drawing'  up  water  for  their  subsistence. 

Vet,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  their 
trades,  these  peog^p  have  invariably  a  meagre 
and  jaundiced  appearance,  it  in  an  hotel  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  bestow  a  livery,  (and  a 
French  livery  is,  for  ill  fashion  and  meanness, 

"  tk.  thing  to  dream  of,  not  to  till,) 
it  haQgf  ^bput  him  loose  as  a  surplice ;  while  t}ie 
fe^tof^s  of  thp  w^man  afe  8^r^  to  be  a«  sharp  m 


the  Icnitting  needles,  ever  shuffling  in  her  hands. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  unwholesome  than 
a  porter's  life.  As  the  tret  humble  terviceur  of 
half  a  hundred  diff'erent  lodgers,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  them  into  the  hotel  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  as  well  as  day.  During  the  Carni- 
val, the  season  of  gaiety  intervening  between  the 
first  of  January  and  Ash  Wednesday,  there  is 
every  probability  that  he  will  be  unable  to  com- 
mand a  quarter  <^f  an  hour's  undisturbed  rest  in 
the  twenty-four  hours;  ^nd,  in  addition  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  sleeping  by  night  in  the  little  noisy  den 
adjoining  the  street,  which  "  serves  him  for 
kitchen,  for  parlour,  and  all,"  there  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  in  it  by  day,  fil)ed,  as  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  be,  with  the  lounging  eervants  or 
hangers  on  of  the  establishment,  private  friends 
of  the  porter  and  his  poodles,  inquirers  concern- 
ing the  loeafairet,  and  people  waiting  for  ai) 
answer  to  car48  9r  letters  sent  up ;  a  host,  in 
short,  of  nnsavoufy  visitants,  who  seem  to  de- 
light, in  winter-time,  in  the  reeking  atmosphere 
of  the  lege  du  portier,  warmed  by  a  smoking 
stove,  and  scented  with  bird-cages,  anitette,  and 
eoupe  aux  choux.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  the  porter  and  his  wife  should, 
nine  times  in  ten,  be  squalid,  unpleasant  looking 
people;  who,  when  they  brandish  the  keys  of 
their  innumerable  lodgers,  resemble  the  gviehe- 
Here  of  a  jail  more  than  the  domestics  of  a  decent 
istablisbmeift. 

Even  in  the  most  aristocratic  households  of 
Paris,  fhe  porter  is  little  better  than  we  have  set 
down.  How  different  from  the  stately  fellow, 
with  his  rich  livery,  baldric,  laced  cocked-hat, 
and  8taff  of  office,  who  jigures  like  a  niagnified 
parish  beadle,  under  the  princely  gateways  of 
Vienna;  and  hpw  different  from  the  legitimate 
Siriss  of  the  ancien  rigime,  when  Paris  enter- 
tained a  variety  of  schools  and  colleges,  where 
the  stalworth  peasants  of  Normandy  or  Auvergne 
^ere  instructed  in  the  Swiss  language,  and  taught 
to  say  "  Monttr"  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
becoming  porters  of  a  noble  mansion.  As  it  is, 
the  chief  difference  between  the  porter  of  Jfon- 
•teur  le  Duo  and  of  a  lodging-house  is,  that  the 
nobleman  usually  selects  for  ^he  office  a  person 
reared  on  his  own  estates,  and  therefore  likely  to 
be  truer  to  his  interests;  and  tbatthe  hotel  garni  is 
^rved  by  people  chosen  from  the  petite*  affiehet, 
or  advertisements, — superannuated  soldiers,  in- 
firm coachmen,  or  lackeys,  or  any  other  dilapi> 
dated  fraction  o^  menial  existence. 

Compared  with  the  ignominy  of  their  position, 
as  slaves  to  the  many,  nothing  is  more  eztraordi. 
nary  than  tl>e  influence  exercised  by  these  peo- 
ple over  the  destinies  of  the  middle  classes. 
Tliough  "propot  de  portier"  is  proverbial  for  a 
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CHRONICLES  OF  THE  PLACE  VENDOME, 


vulgar  trivial  saying,  and  evtn  for  a  groundlegg 
rumour,  it  is  to  the  porter  that  tradespeople  ad. 
dress  themselves  for  information  concerning  the 
respectability  of  their  customers^  knowing  that 
the  clamour  of  unpaid  creditors  would  be  certain 
to  reach  his  ears.  Nay,  when  a  marriage  is 
in  process  of  manufacture,  according  to  the 
French  system  of  uniting  two  suitable  fortunes 
and  conditions  of  life  by  the  interference  of 
friends  and  relatives,  without  much  regard  to 
the  predilections  of  the  parties,  it  is  to  the  por- 
ter of  the  house  in  which  be  lodges  that  the 
family  of  the  young  lady  address  themselves  for 
satisfaction  concerning  the  morals  andconnezions 
of  the  intended  bridegroom ;  when,  if  he  happen 
to  be  in  debt  to  the  porter's  lodge  for  postage, 
shoeblacking,  or  errands,  it  will  always  give  him 
the  best  of  characters,  in  hopes  that  a  good 
match  may  secure  their  liquidation. 

This  is  a  long  preamble  to  the  act  of  intro. 
ducing  to  my  reader  the  worshipful  persons  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Baptists,  my  porter  and 
his  wife.  My  porter,  said  I,  as  though  I,  Toby 
Allspy,  of  the  attic  story,  could  pretend  to  the 
proprietorship  of  two  officials,  attached  to  a 
bouse  whose  rent  amounts,  like  most  of  those  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  to  two  thousand  per  annum. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Baptiste,  however,  are  as 
much  mine  as  the  civility  of  their  natures  and 
the  regular  payment  of  my  four  and  twopence 
a-montb  can  make  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
my  aversion  to  the  climate  of  a  porter's  lodge, 
from  which  sun  and  air  are  the  only  things 
excluded,  I  often  pause  a  minute  with  them, 
after  receiving,  at  their  hands,  the  key  of  my 
room,  or  a  letter,  or  visiting-card,  to  gossip 
about  la  pluie  et  le  beau  tempt,  and  the  remark- 
able events  uf  the  neighbourhood. 

For  the  Baptistes,  wife  and  husband,  are  a  de- 
gree above  the  common  herd  of  porters  ;  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  only  hereditary  retainers 
of  the  noble  landlord  of  the  house,  but  have 
been  inhabitants  of  their  pigeon-bole  of  a  lodge 
during  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  Though 
proud  of  their  vocation,  they  indulge  in  the 
common  weakness  of  humanity  of  pretending  to 
have  stooped  to  it.  Like  Dogberry,  Monsieur 
Baptiste  proclaims  himself  as  "  one  that  hath 
bad  losses."  Upon  his  marriage,  it  seems,  he 
ventured  to  take  a  farm  upon  Monsieur  le 
Comte'a  estate  in  Tonraine,  the  spot  where  he 
was  born ;  and,  though  glad  to  resign  his  lease 
at  the  close  of  a  year  or  two,  and  accept  the 
Count's  generous  offer  to  instal  him  porter  of 
his  hotel  in  the  Place  Vendome,  with  a  salary 
of  a  thousand  francs  or  forty  pounds  a-year,  it  is 
to  his  temporary  dignities,  as  a  farmer,  tliat 
Baptiste  is  sure  to  revert,  the  moment  I  enter 
into  conversation  with  him.  Like  the  haughty 
Lucifer,  he  cannot  forget  his  former  proud  emi. 
nence;  and,  though  it  is  now  nearly  forty 
years  since  be  beheld  a  field  of  corn  otherwise 
than  by  a  jaunt  in  a  coucou  to  St  Cloud,  he  still 
affects  the  agriculturist,  prognosticates  the 
weather,  and  opines  concerning  the  harvest, 
from  th«  indications  of  one  poor  pot  of  mignio-  I 


nettc,  which  shares  with  a  cage  of  canaries  the 
task  of  shutting  out  half  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven,  intended  to  enter  the  porter's  lodge. 

Monsieur  Baptiste  (I  learned  it  in  confidence 
from  his  helpmate,  during  his  tetnporary  ab. 
sence)  is  now  verging  towards  threescore  years 
and  ten  ;  and  I  fancy  it  is  owing  to  his  appre- 
hension lest  Monsieur  le  Comte  should  take  it 
into  his  head  that  a  man  seventy  years  old  is  an 
incompetent  guardian  for  his  property  and  sitter 
up  for  his  lodgers,  that  the  old  fellow  affects  a 
sort  of  unnatural  smirking  vivacity ;  while  Ma. 
dame  Baptiste  goes  further  still  in  the  task  of 
dissimulation,  and  conceals  her  gray  hairs  under 
a  silk  front,  whose  curls  are  of  the  brightest 
auburn.  Nothing  offends  either  of  them  so  much 
as  to  be  compassionated  for  their  fatigues.  It 
is  plain  they  consider  an  avowal  of  being  worked 
off  their  legs,  as  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of 
superannuation ;  and  though,  next  to  having 
been  a  farmer,  Baptiste  is  proudest  in  the  world 
of  having  been  five-and-thirty  years  a  porter  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  he  does  not  like  to  be  ques- 
tioned, within  hearing  of  the  servants  of  the 
Count,  touching  any  circumstance  likely  to  be. 
tray  the  duration  of  his  services.  He  chooses 
to  be  considered  a  man  of  five-and-twenty.  In 
a  cracked  treble,  much  resembling  the  note  of  a 
mirliton,  he  quavers  one  of  Beranger's  songs, 
whenever  he  sees  the  Countess  descending  the 
grand  staircase  ;  and  is  sometimes  observed  even 
to  perform  entrechdtt  in  the  courtyard,  by  way,  be 
says,  of  giving  a  lesson  to  the  two  poodle  puppies, 
who  are  just  now  parlour  boarders  at  the  lodge. 

This  obstinate  juvenility  constitutes  his  great- 
est fault ;  for  it  is  often  the  means  of  checking' 
tales  which  be  would  otherwise  unfold,  concern- 
ing the  memorable  national  events  which  have 
passed  immediately  under  his  observation.  It 
is  only  when  the  lodge  is  secure  from  visitation, 
when  the  Count  and  his  family  are  in  Touraine, 
and  most  of  the  loeataire*  at  their  villas  or  atur 
eaux,  that  Baptiste  can  be  moved  to  confess  to 
my  private  ear,  how  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  how 
the  people  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  petit  ea. 
poral  becoming  a  greater  thing  than  the  legiti- 
timate  King,  whose  head  they  had  cut  off  ;  and 
how  it  cried  when  the  new  Emperor,  after  intro- 
ducing the  new  fashion  of  repudiation,  put  away 
their  favourite  Josephine,  who  maintained,  at 
her  cost,  such  legions  of  beggars  and  milliners  ; 
how  they  laughed,  again,  at  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme's  little  bonnet,  and  cried  again  when 
the  allies  bivouaced  a  second  time  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  to  punish  them  for  having  laughed 
the  first ;  with  other  historical  reminiscences, 
too  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Twice,  within  the  last  six  months,  have  I  in. 
dulged  in  prolonged  colloquies  with  my  friend 
Baptiste;  once,  when,  during  the  riots  of  the 
month  of  May,  a  regiment,  stationed  throagk- 
out  the  day  in  the  Place  Vendome,  commeaead 
its  bivouac  at  night  with  tremendous  watchfirM 
lig|ited  in  the  place,  with  all  the  outward  tui 
visible  signs  of  civil  war ;  and  again,  some  two 
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nontlii  ago,  »fler  witnessing  a  catastrophe  simi- 
lar to  those  which  Iiave  recently  excited  the  sen- 
nbilities  of  Fish-Street  Hill.  I  was  mending  a 
pea  at  my  attic  window,  at  the  very  moment 
vliaa  a  well-dressed  man  precipitated  himself 
fi»m  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  column,  with 
inch  ■  force  as  to  fall  outside  the  iron  railing  that 
larroands  the  basement,  and  a  spectator  of  all 
the  sad  incidents  that  followed :  a  curious  ez> 
sniple,  by  the  way,  of  the  difference  of  national 
diuacter !  Though  this  frightful  event  occurred 
in  one  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the 
French  metropolis,  it  excited  no  surprise  or  con- 
fiisioo.    The  moment  the  unhappy  man  reached 
tke  esrth,  which  he  did  by  falling  on  his  back, 
tfter  taming  over  midway  in  the  air,  the  ser> 
fnat,  who  acts  as  guardian  of  the  column,  hur- 
ried towards  him,  and,  having  ascertained,  with 
the  skill  of  a  man  versed  in  the  lore   of  battle- 
Celds,  that  life  was  extinct,  so  as  to  render  suc- 
cour unavailing,  placed  the  sentinel  on  duty  at 
tlie  base  of  the  column  as  a  guard  over  the  body, 
(which,  though  the  back  of  the  skull  was  fright, 
fully  fractured,  presented  only  the  appearance 
of  I  man  who  slept,  till  a  pool  of  blood  began 
gndsally  to  extend  around  ihe  head,)  and  des- 
fatched  an  errand-boy  in  search  of  the  commit- 
Mire  de  police.    About  fifty  persons,  displaying 
fittle  or  no  interest  in  the  event,  were  now  col- 
iNted.    In  ten  minutes  the  commissary  made  his 
sppearance;  stooped   down  and  examined   the 
fockets  of  the  deceased,  to  ascertain  his  name 
ud  addrsss ;  saw  him  lifted  upon  the  stretcher 
hrooght  for  the  purpose,  decently  covered  over 
with  striped  sacking,  so  as  to  excite  no  observa- 
tion in  the  streets  more  than  the  transport  of  a 
piece  of  furniture,  and  carried  off,  either  to  the 
■orgne  or  his  own  habitation.    Buckets  of  water 
vere  instantly  thrown  on  the  spot,  by  a  soldier 
'ioni  the  neighl>ouring  guardhouse ;  and,  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  occurrence,  people  were  pass- 
^  to  and  fro  as  usual  over  the  place,  without 
tke  slightest  indication   of   anything  nnusual. 
The  French  are  not  addicted  to  running  to  look 
at  nght*  of  horror.    The  anatomical  schools  are 
St  accessible,  and  the  morgue,  always  open,  so 
well  Supplied   with  disgusting  spectacles,   that 
penons  baring  a  taste  for  the  horrible  are  able 
to  indulge  it  without  crowding  to  the  scene  of 
so  accident  in  the  public  streets. 

My  object  in  visiting  Monsieur  Baptiste,  on 
this  sad  occasion,  was  to  inquire  the  name  and 
Bature  of  the  individual  whom  I  had  thus  beheld 
precipitate  himself  into  eternity.  But  the  por- 
ter knew  nothing  about  the  matter  ;  apparently 
had  never  inquired ;  and  all  my  subsequent  in- 
stigations were  equally  fruitless.  The  foUow- 
>»([  day,  every  newspaper  announced  that — 
"  Yesterday,  about  eleven  o'clock,  a  decently- 
dressed  man  committed  suicide,  by  precipitating 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  column  in  the  Place 
Veadome.  His  skull  was  fractured  by  the  fall, 
aad  he  never  moved  again."  No  moving  de> 
tails ;  no  frightful  descriptions  ;  no  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  public ;  no  heroixation  of  a 
probably  erazy  or  worthless  individual. 


"  It  was  enough  he  died — ^what  reck'd  it  how  ?" 
and  no  false  interest  was  imparted  to  the  act, 
to  provoke  the  emulation  of  those  as  weak 
and  reckless  as  himself.  I  was  really  at  seme 
pains  to  prosecute  my  inquiries  concerning  the 
man  and  his  motives;  but,  without  exposing 
myself  to  unpleasant  suspicions,  by  applying  for 
information  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  found  it 
impossible  to  elicit  a  syllable.  Two  days  after, 
wards  the  event  was  forgotten,  even  by  those 
nnder  whose  eyes  it  had  occurred. 

"  My  countrypeople  are  often  taxed  with 
being  phlegmatic,"  said  I,  to  Monsieur  Baptiste, 
in  allusion  to  this  singular  insensibility  ;  "  but, 
after  all,  I  swear  that  you  French  are  quite  as 
unimpressionable." 

"  Que  voulez  vous?"  replied  the  porter,  ac. 
eompanying  this  universal  reply,  with  the  equally 
universal  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  Nout  autre*, 
we  have  seen  so  much,  have  witnessed  such  san. 
guinary  events,  such  strange  vicissitudes ;  more 
than  we  can  enumerate,  more  almost  than  we 
can  remember !  A  life,  more  or  Iess>  is  no  great 
thing  in  the  account." 

I  was  almost  inclined  to  shrug  my  shoulders, 
in  return  for  this  explanation. 

"  Even  passing  my  days  in  this  very  place,  as 
I  have  done  since  the  time  when,  as  I  have  al- 
ready  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  Monsieur, 
I  was  a  thriving  farmer;  not  a  more  thriving 
one  in  the  whole  Touraine  country ;  and  when 
Madame  Baptiste,  who  was  then  a  fine  young 
woman  of  twenty,  had  under  her  charge  a" 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  you  have  often  spoken 
to  me  of  the  circumstance,"  said  I;  adding, 
hypocritically,  by  way  of  conciliation — "  and  it 
was  certainly  a  most  afflicting  stroke  of  fortune 
which  brought  a  family  of  your  respectability  so 
much  below  their  level  as  a  porter's  lodge !  Not 
but  that  the  place  of  porter  to  this  honse  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  almost  any  other  in 
Paris ;  but,  as  yon  were  saying,  your  office  here 
has  at  least  afforded  you  the  means  of  witness- 
ing many  interesting  scenes  and  curious  sights." 

"  Ay,  indeed !.— that  you  may  truly  say,  sir ! 
I  was  observing  to  Madame  Baptiste  yesterday, 
(when  a  young  lady,  who  happened  to  see  that 
wretched  man  pitch  upon  his  skull  from  the 
column,  staggered  into  the  lodge,  and  begged 
for  a  glass  of  water,)  that  it  reminded  me  of  a 
strange  incident  which  once  occurred  in  the  Place, 
right  opposite  to  this  very  house,  when  a  lady 
also  rushed  in,  and  was  nigh  fainting,  sir,  in  the 
armchair  in  which  you  are  now  seated.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it ;  but  perhaps  you  are  in  a 
hurry  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  aball  be  glad  to  rest  a 
moment  after  my  walk,  before  I  proceed  up 
stairs,"  I  replied ;  "  that  is,  if  I  do  not  detain 
you  from  your  interesting  office  of  imparting  in- 
struction to  M^dor  and  Bellotte  i" 

"  Comment  done,  Moneieurl — as  if  the  educa- 
tion of  a  poor  eantcAe  were  to  be  placed  in  com. 
parison  with  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  esteemed  locatairet!  But 
to  return  to  my  story.    It  was  at  the  epoch  we 
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eall  tbe  tleStdrat!on  j  fliat  ia,  it  waa  wlien  ihe 
poor,  fat,  h^lpleM,  ^out^,  good-natured  Lottia 
XVIII.  waa  trying  to  court  Jioptxltlrity,  by  iini- 
ikiihii  the  Itrociddinga  of  po<>r  Ha.^.,  much  aa 
the  dohke^  iii  tbe  fable  dote  the  tricka  of  the 
puppy  dog.  The  good  old  to<il,  who  never  had 
more  Tocation  for  aoldierihg  than  a  buttered  roll, 
#aa  cbnstatitly  ordering  reviewa  and  paradea, 
and  petite*  gutrtet,  hi  kinby  as  woillO  have  made 
up  the  complement  6f  a  g^aASe,  tie  had  heard 
aometbing  about  Henri  IT.  and  hit  panache 
blanche,  and  ao  was  fbnd  of  figuring  in  a  cocked 
hat  and  feather  !  Ride  he  couldn't ;  walk  he 
couldn't ;  that  is,  couldn't  to  apeak  of:  but  he 
loved  to  drive  to  the  iield  in  an  open  cnliehe, 
and  call  the  aoldiera  met  enfant,  aiid  msk6  be- 
lieve to  be  Capable  of  heading  an  army.  Of 
eourae,  with  auch  a  liiah  there  waa  no  great  wit 
ef  aelectioil  iii  hia  military  appoititmenta.  Od 
flrat  landing  fr6ni  England,  h6  #aa  glad  to  becept 
auch  traltora  aa  choat  to  deaert  to  hia  stafada^d 
from  that  of  Buonaparte ;  and  afterwarda  waa 
forced  to  fill  up  the  higher  poata  with  a  pack  of 
chapa  who  had  been  aeeing  service  on  the  carpet 
«f  the  parloura  at  Hartwell,  and  who  knew  no 
more  of  fighting,  except  froiii  being  born  of  le 
hoi*  dont  dn  /ait  dt*  colour*,  than  poor  M^or, 
♦horn  1  have  just  succeeding  in  teaching  to 
ahouldefr  iln  umbrella." 

"  AAA  bt  whom  you  wUl  donbtlfess  make  an 
<ble.bodied  aoldier  in  time,"  idded  I. 

"  Monsieur  is  6nly  too  good. — Well,  air,  it 
happened  that,  jtlst  about  the  time  I  speak  of, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  was 
Mliilster  of  AVar ;  and  the  consequence  ^as,  that 
i  vast  nuiiibcir  6f  bfficeiv,  from  ae(S4>nd  lieutenanta 
tip  to  generate  of  divisioit,  folind  it  convenient  to 
(ay  their  court  here,  to  my  master,  by  way  of 
tecbminending  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
Wit  Offide.  Tarit  tiiieux  ! — Monsieur  le  Comte, 
Hospitable  t<>  all,  #aa  eiichanted  to  welcome  to  his 
house  Ktif  6t  the  hrave  veterans  who  had  dis- 
tinguished thfemselvea  during  the  wars  of  the 
enipire ;  iihd  aa  to  the  bthers,  he  could  hot  do 
otherwise  than  tie  civil  to  them,  as  servaAta  of 
tht  king,  his  ihaater.  Among  those  who  came 
oftenest,  Ahd  to  whoin  t  had  least  {)lea8ure  in 
drawitig  the  cordon,  was  &  certain  General  Lan- 
aitsf,  or  De  Landrey,  aa  he  called  himself ;  a  man 
#ho  never  was  seen,  even  in  his  dressing  gOwn, 
without  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  at  his  button-hole ;  a 
conceited,  self-itifficient  fellow  as  ever  y6u  saw, 
Ar.  ff  e  had  i  beautiful  battet  belonging  to  Made- 
inolselleGnissure  of  the  Academic  Royide,  board- 
ing #ith  us  just  theil ;  aiid  never  did  the  general 
paaa  the  poor  beaat  in  the  entry,  without  jiving 
it  a  kick  that  sent  it.yelping  back  again  into  the 
lodge.  The  Count  my  maater'a  aervants  could 
Aot  abi^e  the  General.  They  said  he  gave  twice 
itf  much  th>uble  aa  aiiy  other  Visiter,  tt^en  hi 
dined  here,  he  always  swo^e  the  wine  was  corked, 
the  game  eve^  roasted,  or  some  othet  imperti- 
liehce  which  ae^vtd  to  get  the  ^oor  teriteta 
bto  \i  scrape." 

Alonsienr  le  Creneral  #a^  probably  proud  of  the 
^iatUietlona  obtAiited  by  hia  aervleea/'  aldd  I, 


cddcelvihg  that  the  porter's  petolaaet  paired 
rebuke. 

«  Diatinbtidria  .* — Oh  yest  he  had  H  vast 
number  of  dlatilietibna  to  tie  proud  of,  and  took 
care  not  to  overlook  more  than  one  or  two  of 
them.  I  if iSh  yen  codld  have  Seeii  him  jAmp  oat 
of  his  handsome  cabriolet,  #hen  he  came  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  counteaa,  of  a  mordftif ;  his 
w^-padded  chest  aa  square  aS  the  pedettal  of 
the  coluinn  ;  his  waist  laced  in  ;  hia  ^hiskerS  imi. 
niustachios  curled  and  buriiiShed,  aa  though 
atanding  on  end,  with  beeS*  wax  ;  and,  ebove  all, 
his  face  aa  scornful  as  that  of  Hitriiiin  at  the 
right  hand  of  Ahasueriis  iii  an  old  tapeatry !  Or 
else,  stepping  out  of  his  siiiiirt  dark  chariot, 
wheh  he  came  io  dine  with  the  count ;  spruce, 
black,  and  japanned  from  tdp  io  toe,  with  not  a 
bit  Of  colour  about  either  him  or  his  equipage, 
save  iind  except  the  bit  of  acarlet  ribbon  bluah- 
itig  at  his  button  hole .'  On  such  becasiona,  air, 
ao  high  was  his  6hln  lifted  above  the  earth  by  his 
stiff  cravat,  that  I  doubt  whether  he  could  have 
diacerned  anything  nearer  to  the  Snrfaee  of  it 
than  the  top  of  the  column." 

"  A  highly  military  tenue  !"  Said  I,  laughing 
at  the  imitative  gestni'es  with  which  Baptiste 
described  his  master's  insolent  visitant ;  "  but  I 
don't  see  exactly  why  it  should  iatne  your 
spleen." 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  in  those  days,  Ma'm'aelle 
Eulalie  resided  With  the  countess,  her  aunt.  Ton 
don't  remember  Ma'm'selle  Eulalie,  and  yon  don't 
rethembei^  the  Countess,  her  aunt.  They  were  be- 
fore your  time,  sir  ;  before  you  came  to  lodge  in 
the  hotel,  the  countess  ifas  gone  to  her  Ions' 
home,  and  Ma'm'aelle  Eultilie  to  her  bkllband'a  ; 
for,  soon  after  the  cataatrophe  of  the  C^enertd,  fiie 
dear  young  lady  made  a  happ;^  and  Respectable 
match." 

"  Teu  fitlude,  I  fancy,  to  the  handsome  «i- 
cointesae  whom  I  sb'ttetimea  see  drife  into  ihe 
court-yard  here?" 

"  Precisely,  sir.  Madame  la  Ticemteaae  #au 
at  that  time  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  and  a  great 
heiress,  of  whom  tJie  countess,  her  aunt,  waa  sole 
guardian,  A  queerish  body  die  wda,  the  eonnteea, 
though  I  Say  it,  who,  as  her  household  aetvaat, 
ought  may  be  to  hold  iny  tod^e.  But  she  waS 
quite  a  different  creature  from  the  g^od  eoont 
her  huaband,  and  full  bi  ^uirka  and  conundmms 
more  than  any  rCasona'ble  bod;^  would  dream  of. 
You  see,  sir,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  ei-den<tlU, 
whose  fine  family  estates  went  all  to  aAiaali  in  1^ 
first  revolution ;  a  thidg  She  never  could  tit^tX, 
though  she  y*ii  married  to  a  man  whd'd  tli*  laA 
to  preserve  hit,  and  who  is  one  of  the  moA  ofM- 
leht  gentlemen  in  Fradce.  So,  afteR  the  Iteatote- 
tion,  my  lady,  the  connteslj,  vrifa  always  trying  to 
keep  up  friendships  ^ith  both  Jiarties,  in  cae 
that,  whether  Napoleon  returned  from  eieOe,  er 
the  Bontbons  kept  their  ground,  ahe  might  ittt. 
be  Burcof  a  good  i-ecepttbd  at  Court;  antf  evojltt 
choosing  k  husband  for  he^  haindaoue  iSece^  Ui 
went  upieti  tlie  Same  pVin^pte." 

"  The<>e  a're  Vicara  ef  Brty,  ftiai,  iA  tSi  i 
tries,"  was  iaj  ittwii  iHBlMiitia. 
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"  Well,  tit,  fo^iiHMt  among  thoM  who  ]^d 
their  court  to  Ma'in'telle  EuUdie,  waa  thi*  aelf- 
■ame  General  de  Landref ;  who,  being  a  peraona- 
Ue  num  ai  jmi  would  wish  to  aee,  might  parhapt 
kave  been  well  received  bjr  the  young  lady,  had 
iihfe  not  already  entertained  a  kindneae  for  the 
Tiaeonnt,  her  present  eponae.  However,  aa  the 
Tiaeount  waa  only  a  retired  country  gentleman, 
of  no  tort  of  influence,  except  in  hit  own  village, 
where  he  was  adored;  iind  asthe  general,  like  most 
UtM§anU,  had  a  prdSigiuus  deal,  both  with  the 
Buonaparte  pHrty,  for  which  he  pretended  to  act 
ia  mediator,  and  the  legitimist  purty,  to  which 
hH  had  deeerted  ;  MMame  la  Comtease  thought 
liething  <rould  be  more  advantegeous  than  an 
alliance  with  a  itirring,  intelligent,  thriving  mafi, 
who  aasilred  her  that  Be  had  only  to  apeak  and 
obtain  tram  the  king  letters  of  nobility,  long  der- 
aiaat  In  his  family.  Only,  aa  a  soldier  of  Na|>o- 
leon,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  affected  to  despise 
titles  J  ahd  aMnred  her  that  it  wa4  only  in  de- 
ference to  Ktr  prejudiees,  he  would  stoop  to  be 
made  a  taan  of  quality." 

*'  An  honourable  sentiment  at  all  events," 
nidi. 

"  An  honourable  sentiment  is  as  easily  uttered 
la  any  ofhet,  At  \"  queth  Baptists.  "  It  is  only 
when  we  see  it  a  rule  of  conduct,  that  we  ought 
to  confide  in  its  sincerity  I  I  always  had  my  mis- 
brings  aa  to  the  General'al  His  servunts  seemed 
■•  terribly  afraid  of  him.  They  spoke  to  him  in 
Altered  voices,  M  though  addressing  a  sultan ; 
and  then,  the  moment  his  hibk  was  turned,  would 
wink  and  point  at  him  in  a  mftnner  never  keen 
In  tkit  household  towards  Monsieur  le  CdmtC. 
However,  my  opinion,  as  yOn  may  snp|>ose,  was 
B^ver  asked ;  and  the  courtship  went  on,  till  the 
viatonnt  took  himself  off  in  dudgeon  to  his  coun- 
try seat ;  and  poor  Ma'm'selle  Eulalie  began  td 
look  very  pale  and  moping.  Madame  la  Comtease 
•eemed  to  consider  the  wedding  all  as  one  as  set- 
tled, for  she  waa  driving  about  all  day  long,  from 
|k«ntnamaker  to  milliner,  and  milliner  to  lingire, 
lookini^  out  matters  for  the  tronttean.  There 
vat  BO  talk,  in  short,  in  the  hotel,  from  office  to 
mahMtrde,  except  of  the  grand  /ilea  we  should 
Mq«f ,  in  eelebrMion  of  the  manage." 

"  General  de  Landrey,  I  suppose,  becshie  inore 
Aanable  and  eoncillMlng  KNr  that  his  bapjiinesa 
waa  approaching?" 

*'  Not  a  bit,  sir  I  As  soon  as  he  felt  sure  of 
Ma'm'seUe  Eulalie,  he  grew  haughtier  than  ever; 
and  it  almost  reconciled  me  to  the  thoughta  of 
loaing  Ma'm'aelle,  good  and  benevolent  as  she 
waa,  to  think  that  1  should  never  more  be  forced 
to  draw  the  latch  for  a  gentleman  who  addressed 
sae  aa  he  would  a  dog ;  that  is,  as  an  a&iabla  gen- 
tleman like  yourself,  rirj  would  never  dteam  of 
•ddresaing  poor  M^ddr  Or  Bellotte." 

I,  of  course,  suited  ah  action  to  the  word,  by 
pitting  the  head  of  the  snivelling  poodle  en- 
•eonced  between  my  legs  and  those  of  the  arm 
ciiair. 

«'  Ek  I  M«n,  men  ton  Mf$itttt—oomm»fe  vou* 
dl*ait,"  reMmM  Bafftiste,  "ftboot  three  weeks 
for*  the  time  we  had  iati/A.  wblifpered  in  the 


lieuse  as  fixed  fot  the  wedding,  there  wU  a  grand 
railitery  parade  in  the  Place  Vendotfe.  The 
Stth  regiment  of  the  line,  (I  think  it  was,)  on 
leaving  the  garrison  of  P*ris,was  to  deceive,  from 
the  bands  of  Madame,  (she  #as  Duehesse  d'An- 
gouleme  then,)  a  pair  of  colours,  partly  em- 
broidered by  the  royal  hand,  lind  consecrated  by 
the  cardinal  archbidiOp.  The  king  and  aU  the 
court  were  to  be  present  at  the  Ceremony ;  and 
as  it  waa  i  fine  morning  in  May,  the  fashionable 
folks  took  tip  their  station  at  an  early  hout  at 
the  windows  of  the  Place.  Every  balcony  was 
full ;  every  window  seemed  bright  with  hand- 
some facea)  and  among  them  iill,  1  ten  tell  you, 
lione  handsomer  than  our  charming  heiress, 
Ma'm'selle  Eulalie ;  and  though  the  countess,  in 
her  pink  crape  bonnet  and  mardbout  feathers, 
took  to  herself  ibe  bo#s  and  ialutations  of  the 
gay  aids-de-camp  and  officers  passing,  and  repass- 
ing on  horseback,  and  the  exclainStions  of  the 
Crowd  as  they  looked  up  to  our  i^indows,  of 
'  Seigneur  ! — qu'eUe  ett  beUe  !'  I  fancy  the  com. 
pliments  were  pretty  nearly  all  for  Ma'm'selle! 
At  last,  shining  firorti  top  to  toe  with  gold  lace, 
the  huge  general  officer's  plume  in  histich  cocked- 
hat,  looking  as  white  Sfl  an  Avalanche,  up  cara- 
coles General  de  Landrey,  i^ho,  as  an  extra  aid- 
de-camp  of  one  of  the  princes,  I  forget  which, 
was  on  duty  to  receive  his  Majesty  at  the  foot  of 
the  colnmh,  where  a  Space  was  left  fo^  the  royal 
carriage;  and  one  thing  I  know,  that  except 
Nap.'s  Showy  brother-in-law,  Mnrat,  the  King  of 
Naples,  I  never  sa#  sueh  a  gimctack-looking 
personage  !  Says  I,  to  myself,  if  the  po^r  old 
king,  how,  tras  such  a  smart  active  Saltimbanque 
aa  the  ehap  yonder  on  the  leopard's  ikin  sad- 
dle, there  Would  be  the  less  need  for  presenting 
Consecrated  colour  to  the  regiments  of  his  army  ! 
Well,  sir,  it  was  a  Itirring  scene,  as  yon  ma^  sup- 
)K>Se :  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  and,  every 
now  and  then,  the  thrilling  bray  of  the  trumpett 
enttinf  like  a  Scimitar  through  the  hum  and 
butz  of  the  crowd ;  the  ptettf  ladito  smiling  and 
distting  up  at  the  windows,  and  tlie  crowd  below 
laughing  and  huzzaing,  and  stuffing  gateaua  d» 
hauterre  ahd  plaitirt,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
famine  for  sii  months  previous !  By  the  count's 
desire,  I  had  closed  the  gates  oftheiM»-t«  cocA^rs 
tUl  the  eonduaion  of  the  ceremony  ;  so  I  stole  up 
into  the  etUruol  along  with  Ma'm'selle  Eulalie'S 
maid,  to  her  room  window,  from  whence  I  had  a 
capital  view  of  all  that  was  going  on." 

"  Ay  I  leaving  me  alone  to  twiddle  my  thumbs 
in  the  lodge,  seeing  no  more  of  the  grand  spec- 
tacle than  the  canary  in  the  eage  I"  added  Ma- 
dame Baptiste,  who  now  thought  proper  to  edge 
in  a  word. 

"I  saw  the  gay  open  carriage,  containing 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  duchess,  drive  slowly  into 
the  square,  and  take  up  its  ground ;  and  such 
cheers  as  burst  forth  from  the  troops  and  the 
pekins  on  the  Place,  seemed  likely  to  shake  the 
very  ground,  and  brii%  down  the  eld  column. 
When,  just  as  the  htiinas  ire^e  subsiding,  and 
the  music  Of  (he  hillhiry  liknd  became  audible, 
striking  iip  tJie  qtiatwr  Outage,  '  Ou  ptut  on 
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Ure  mieux,  qu'au  tein  de  *a  famiUe  ?'  I  noticed 
my  friend  the  General  about  thirty  paces  dis- 
tant from  the  royal  cavalcade,  trying  to  keep 
back  some  intruder  who  was  pressing  forward, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  present  a  memorial  to 
the  King.  The  General  was  very  violent ;  his 
horse  very  restive ;  the  man  very  urgent ;  the 
populace  very  indignant ;  when,  lo !  just  as  the 
General  ventured  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  young 
petitioner  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre,  four  fellows 
brushed  forward  and  pulled  him  off  his  horse. 
The  military  brandished  their  swords,  and 
gathered  round  for  a  rescue  ;  but,  as  I  was  too 
far  off  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  I  couldn't 
conceive  the  meaning  of  the  readiness  with  which 
they  were  as  suddenly  checked,  while  the  Gene- 
ral was  dragged  off  by  the  collar  to  the  qvar- 
tier  giniral.  The  King  and  Madame  stood  up 
in  their  carriage,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  confusion ;  but,  on  receiving  some  sort  of 
explanation  from  a^man  in  plain  clothes  who 
was  permitted  to  approach  them  for  the  purpose, 
they  appeared  satisfied,  and  desired  that  the 
oeremonial  of  the  day  might  proceed.  Of  this, 
however,  I  saw  no  more.  Having  noticed  a 
■howUy-dressed  lady  stagger  towards  our  door, 
and  knock  hurriedly  for  admittance,  I  hastened 
down  to  the  lodge,  into  which  I  found  she  had 
been  already  admitted  by  the  kindness  of  Ma. 
dame  Baptists.  There  she  sat ;  her  tears  wet- 
ting her  rouged  cheeks  and  satin  pelisse,  clasp, 
ing  her  hands  in  distraction,  and  exclaiming, 
'  Ak,  man  pauvre  Landrey  !  C'en  ett  fait  de 
men  pauvrt  Landrey  I' 

"Not  to  interest  you,  sir,  in  favour  of  the  suf. 
ferings  of  one  who,  to  say  truth,  looked  little 
better  than  she  should  be,  it  turned  out,  as  >oon 
as  the  ceremony  of  the  day  was  concluded  and 
the  crowd  dispersed,  that,  while  disputing  so 
rampageously  with  the  poor  petitioner.  General 
de  Landrey  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Vidocq, 
the  celebrated  thief-taker ;  by  whom  he  was  re. 
cognised  as  a  notorious  offender,  who,  fifteen 
years  before,  had  escaped  from  the  galeres  at 
Brett ;  and,  as  it  proved,  joined  the  army  of  Italy 
St  the  moment  of  the  Battle  of  Marengo ;  where, 
having  distinguished  himself  by  his  desperate 
daring,  he  rose  to  immediate  distinction." 

"  A  gaUrien — a  felon  !"  cried  1,  in  utter 
amazement. 


"  On  his  suspected  arrest  by  Vidocq's  police, 
the  General  attempted  to  brazen  it  out;  and 
was  so  well  seconded  by  his  character  and  ap- 
pearance, that  all  present  at  the  scene  were  fu. 
rious  at  the  idea  of  seeing  a  decorated  soldier  of 
the  empire  thus  insulted.  But  Vidocq  had  a 
ready  argument  for  those  who  were  inclined  to 
tear  him  to  pieces." 

" '  If  I  am  mistaken,'  said  he,  '  I  submit  to 
be  imprisoned  in  this  fellow's  place,  and  pun. 
iabed  for  my  insolence.  But  if  this  *oi  ditant 
General  de  Landrey  be  in  truth  Nicolo  Affardo, 
(a  ruffian  convicted  of  burglary  and  assassination 
at  Marseilles,  in  the  year  1601,)  you  will  find  the 
letters  T.  F.  {travaux  forcit)  branded  upon  his 
shoulder.' 

"  At  this  apostrophe,  the  General  turned  pale. 
All  his  previous  braggarting  disappeared." 

"  But  did  be  consent  to  a  personal  examina- 
tion?" 

"  Consent !  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  Vidocq's  fel- 
lows  had  him  in  buff  in  half  a  second  ;  and  there, 
sure  enough,  were  the  marks  of  the  branding 
iron,  as  plain  as  the  gold  lace  on  his  gay  uniform 
which  was  lying  on  the  floor." 

"  Well,  entuite  ?" 

"  He  wBs  detained  at  the  quartier  ginfral  till 
the  crowd  dispersed  from  the  Place,  and  then 
conducted  to  the  Abbaye.  But  before  the  trial 
could  come  on,  he  was  suffered  to  make  his 
escape,  with  the  connivance  (as  it  was  supposed) 
of  Vidocq  and  the  Government,  who  did  not 
want  to  draw  public  attention  to  so  great  a 
scandal.  Madame  la  Comtesse  had  an  altaque 
de  ner/t  on  the  occasion  ;  more  particularly  alter 
hearing  the  story  of  the  lady  in  the  satin  pelisse 
who  had  presumed  to  make  such  a  scene  in  the 
lodge  of  her  hotel,  and  who  called  herself  Ma- 
dame de  Landrey.  But  she  soon  recovered, 
when  there  came  to  be  a  talk  in  the  house  of 
another  wedding.  For,  from  that  day  forth, 
Ma'm'selle  Eulalie  vowed  she'd  have  her  own  way. 
And  the  vicomte  came  back  from  the  ooantry, 
and  a  happy  match  they  made  of  it.  But  only 
conceive,  sir,  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would 
have  been,  if  she  had  been  united  in  wedlock  to 
this  good-for-nothing  blackguard,  this  insolent 
toi  ditant  General  de  Landrey,  previous  tn  the 
Presentation  of  thb  Colovrs  in  the  PiiAOT 
Vendoke ! 


A  FABLE. 


A  SPAaaow  on  a  line  was  lining 
Seea  a  Beetle  near  him  peekingi 
Seixe*  on  him^to  his  eriee 
Of  «  Mercy  !  Mercy  I"  thui  rrplies : 

"  Huah,  thou  little  tiifling  thing,  \ 

I  of  thee  am  lord  and  king; 

By  that  wiie  decree  of  Pate, 

Which  made  the  small  to  serve  the  great." 

A  Hawk,  which  now  came  hovering  pait, 
SplM  the  Sparrow't  iwcet  repaat. 
Sharp!  big  beak,  and  pomti  hia  flaws. 
Then  the  ^parrow'a  heart-blood  draws. 


H*  now,  as  be  pant*  and  dl«% 
Call*  for  mercy  to  the  akiei. 
«  Huah,"  »c,  fcc. 

At  the  Hawk  devonred  his  prey. 
An  Eagle  on  him  bent  hii  way ; 
Strike*  hia  talona.     Now,  the  criea 
Of  •<  Meicy !  Mercy  I"  loud  ariac. 
«  HMh,"  Ac,  ftc 

A  Hanter  now,  by  chance,  was  nigh, 
I^t  s  well-aimed  bullet  fly. 
The  Eagle,  dying,  only  can 
Exclaim—"  Oh,  cmsl  tyiaoL  Man  !" 
«  Hush,"  tn.,  ftc 
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SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS;  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

(^Continued  from  our  June  Kumber.) 


It  vas  at  Mr  Wordsworth's  house  that  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Professor  (then  Mr) 
Wilson  of  EUeray,  I  have  elsewhere  described 
the  impression  which  he  made  opon  me  at  my  first 
acquaintance ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  known,  from 
other  accounts  of  Mr  Wilson,  (as,  for  example, 
that  written  bjrMrLockhartin  "Peters  Letters,") 
that  he  divided  his  time  and  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  his  love  between  literature  and  the  stormiest 
pleasures  of  real  life.  Cock-fighting,  wrestling, 
pugilistic  contests,  boat-racing,  horse-racing,  all 
enjoyed  Mr 'Wilson's  patronage ;  all  were  occa- 
sionally honoured  by  his  personal  participation. 
I  mention  this  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  toward 
Professor  Wilson ;  on  the  contrary,  these  pro- 
pensities grew  out  of  his  ardent  temperament  and 
Ilia  constitutional  endowments — his  strength, 
■peed,  and  agility :  and  being  confined  to  the 
period  of  youth — for  I  am  speaking  of  a  period 
removed  by  five-and-twenty  years — can  do  him 
no  dishonour  amongst  the  candid  and  the  judi- 
cious. "  JVon  lutUse  pudet,  ted  non  inddere  lu- 
dum."  The  truth  was,  that  Professor  Wilson 
had  in  him,  at  that  period  of  life,  something  of 
the  old  English  cbivalric  feeling  which  our  old 
ballad  poetry  agrees  in  ascribing  to  Robin  Hood. 
Several  men  of  genius  have  expressed  to  me,  at 
different  times,  the  delight  they  had  in  the  tra- 
ditional character  of  Robin  Hood :  he  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  old  heroes  of  Continental 
romance  in  one  important  feature ;  they  are  uni- 
formly victorious ;  and  this  gives  even  a  tone  of 
monotony  to  the  Continental  poems:  for,  let 
them  involve  their  hero  in  what  dangers  they 
may,  the  reader  still  feels  them  to  be  as  illusory 
as  those  which  menace  an  enchanter^an  Astol- 
pho,  for  instance,  who,  by  one  blast  of  his  horn, 
can  dissipate  an  army  of  opponents.  But  Robin 
is  frequently  beaten :  he  never  declines  a  chal. 
Isnge;  sometimes  he  courts  one;  and  occasionally 
he  learns  a  lesson  from  some  proud  tinker  or 
masterful  beggar,  the  moral  of  which  teaches 
him  that  there  are  better  men  in  the  world  than 
himself.  What  follows  ?  Is  the  brave  man  angry 
with  his  stout-hearted  antngonist  because  he  is 
no  less  brave  and  a  little  stronger  than  himself  ? 
Not  at  all :  he  insists  on  making  him  a  present, 
on  giving  him  a  dejeuner  i  la  fourchelle,  and  (in 
case  be  is  disposed  to  take  service  in  the  forest) 
finally  adopts  him  into  his  band  of  archers. 
Much  the  same  spirit  governed,  in  his  earlier 
years.  Professor  Wilson.  And,  though  a  man 
of  prudence  cannot  altogether  approve  of  his 
tbrowing  himself  into  the  convivial  society  of 
^paies,  tinkers,  potters,*  strolling  players,  &c. ; 
nevertheless,  it  tells  altogether  in  favour  of  Pro- 


*  PoUer  ii  th«  local  term  in  nortbcm  England  for  a 
^mirker  of  earthatwarc,  many  of  which  clan  lead  a  va(- 
Tua*  life,  and  encamp  dorin;  the  sammer  montb*  like 
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fessor  Wilson's  generosity  of  mind,  that  he  was 
ever  ready  to  forego  his  advantages  of  station  and 
birth,  and  to  throw  himself  fearlessly  upon  his 
own  native  powers,  as  man  opposed  to  man.  Even 
at  Oxford  he  fought  an  aspiring  shoemaker  repeat- 
edly, which  is  creditable  to  both  sides :  for  the 
veryprettige  of  the  gown  is  already  overpowering 
to  the  artisan  from  the  beginning,  and  he  is  half- 
beaten  by  terror  at  his  own  presumption.  Else- 
where he  sought  out,  or,  at  least,  did  not  avoid 
the  most  dreaded  of  the  local  heroes  ;  and  fought 
his  way  through  his  "  most  verdant  years,"  tak- 
ing or  giving  defiances  to  the  right  and  the  left 
in  perfect  carelessness,  as  chance  or  occasion  of- 
fered. No  man  could  well  shew  more  generosity 
in  these  struggles,  nor  more  magnanimity  in  re- 
porting their  issue,  which  naturally  went  many 
times  against  him.  But  Mr  Wilson  neither 
sought  to  disguise  the  issue  nor  shewed  himself 
at  all  displeased  with  it :  even  brutal  ill-usage 
did  not  seem  to  have  left  any  vindictive  remem. 
brance  of  itself.  These  features  of  his  character, 
however,  and  these  propensities  which  naturally 
belonged  merely  to  the  transitional  state  from 
boyhood  to  manhood,  would  have  drawn  little 
attention  on  their  own  account,  had  they  not 
been  relieved  and  emphatically  contrasted  hy  hia 
passion  for  literature,  and  the  fluent  command 
which  he  soon  shewed  over  a  rich  and  voluptuous 
poetic  diction.  In  everything  Mr  Wilson  diewed 
himself  an  Athenian.  Athenians  were  all  lovers 
of  the  cockpit ;  and,  howsoever  shocking  to  the 
sensibilities  of  modern  refinement,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Plato  was  a  frequent  better  at  cock- 
fights ;  and  Socrates  is  known  to  have  bred  cocks 
himself.  If  there  were  any  Athenian,  however,  in 
particular,  it  was  Alcibiades;  for  he  had  hia  mar- 
vellous versatility;  and  to  the  Windermere  neigh, 
bourhood  in  which  he  had  settled,  this  versatility 
came  recommended  by  something  of  the  very 
same  position  in  society — the  same  wealth,  the 
same  social  temper,  the  same  jovial  hospitality. 
No  person  was  better  fitted  to  win  or  to  maintain 
a  high  place  in  social  esteem ;  for  he  could  adapt 
himself  to  all  companies  ;  and  the  wish  to  con. 
ciliate  and  to  win  his  way  by  flattering  the  self- 
love  of  others,  was  so  predominant  over  all  per* 
sonal  self-love  and  vanity, 

"  That  he  did  in  tho  general  bosom  reign 

Of  young  and  old." 
Mr  Wilson  and  most  of  his  family  I  had  already 
known  for  six  years.  We  had  projected  journeys 
together  through  Spain  and  Greece,  all  of  which 
had  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Napoleon's  furious 
and  barbarous  mode  of  making  war.  It  was  no 
joke,  as  it  had  been  in  past  times,  for  an  English- 
man to  be  found  wanderingin continental  regions; 
the  pretence  that  ha  was,  or  might  be,  a  spy — a 
charge  80  easy  to  make,  so  impossible  to  throw 
offset  once  sufficed  for  the  hanging  of  the  an. 
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happy  traveller.  In  one  of  his  Spanish  bulletins, 
Napoleon  even  boasted*  of  having  hanged  sixteen 
Englishmen,  "  merchants  or  others  of  tl|st  na- 
tion," whom  he  taxed  with  no  suspicion  even  of 
being  suspected,  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  being 
detected  in  the  act  of  breathing  Spanish  air. 
These  atrocities  had  interrupted  our  continental 
tch^me8 ;  and  we  were  thus  led  the  more  tp 
roam  amongst  home  scenes.  How  it  happened  I 
know  not — for  we  had  wandered  together  often 
in  England — but,  by  some  accident,  it  was  not 
until  1814  that  we  visited  Edinburgh  together. 
Then  it  was  that  I  first  saw  Scotland. 

I  remember  a  singular  incident  which  befel  us 
on  the  road.  Breakfasting  together,  before  start- 
ing, at  Mr  Wilson's  place  of  Elleray,  we  had 
roamed,  through  a  long  and  delightful  day,  by 
way  of  Ulleswater,  &c.  Reaching  Penrith  at 
night,  we  slept  there ;  and,  in  the  morning,  »s 
we  were  sunning  ourselves  in  the  street,  we  saw, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  dedicating  himself 
to  the  self-same  task  of  apricating  his  jolly 
personage,  a  rosy,  jovial,  portly  man,  having 
something  of  the  air  of  a  Quaker.  Good  nature 
was  clearly  his  predominating  quality  i  and,  as 
that  happened  to  be  our  foible  also,  we  soon  fell 
into  talk  ;  and  from  that  into  reciprocations  of 
good  will  ;  and  from  those  into  a  direct  proposal, 
on  our  new  friend's  part,  that  we  should  set  out 
upon  our  travels  together.  How — whither — to 
what  end  or  object — seemed  as  little  to  enter 
into  his  speculations  as  the  cost  of  realizing 
them.  Rare  it  is,  in  this  business  world  of  ours, 
to  find  any  man  in  so  absolute  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence and  neutrality,  that  for  him  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  a}l  points  of  the  compass,  are  self- 
balanced  by  philosophic  equilibrium  of  choice. 
There  seemed  to  us  something  amusing  and  yet 
monstrous  in  such  a  man  ;  and,  perhaps,  had  we 
been  in  the  same  condition  of  exquisite  indetermi- 
OAtion,  to  this  hour  we  might  all  have  been  stay- 
ing together  at  Penrith.  We,  however,  were 
previously  bound  to  Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
this  was  explained  to  him,  that  way  he  proposed 
to  accompany  us.  We  took  a  chaise,  therefore, 
jointly,  to  Carlisle ;  and,  during  the  whole 
eighteen  mUes,  he  astonished  us  by  the  wildest 
and  most  frantic  displays  of  erudition,  much  of  it 
levelled  at  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Much  philosophical 
learning  also  he  exhibited;  but  the  grotesque 
siiccompaniment  of  the  whole  was,  that,  after 
every  bravura,  he  fell  back  into  his  corner  in  fits 
lOf  laughter  at  himself.  We  began  to  find  out 
the  unhappy  solution  of  his  indifference  and  pur- 
poseless condition :  he  was  a  lunatic ;  and,  after- 
wards, we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
now  a  fugitive  from  his  keepers.  At  Carlisle  he 
^came  raitless  and  suspicious ;  and,  finally, 
upon  some  real  or  imaginary  business,  he  turned 
aside  to  Whitehaven.  We  were  not  the  objects 
of  his  jealousy  ;  for  he  parted  with  us  reluctantly 
and  anxiously.  On  our  part,  we  felt  our  pleasure 
overcast  by  sadness;  for  we.  had  been  much 

*  TMb  brutal  boait  might,  after  all,  be  a  faliehood ; 
«Bd,  with  r««r«a  to  mei«  Bwnbcit,  pxol^aWy  w«*  so. 


amused  by  his  conversation,  and  could  not  but 
respect  the  philological  learning  which  he  had 
displayed.  But  one  thing  was  whimsical  enough : 
Wuson  purposely  said  some  startling  things — 
s^rtling  in  point  of  decorum,  or  gay  pleasantries, 
contra  bonog  more*  ;  at  every  saJly  of  which, 
he  looked  as  awfully  shocked  as  though  he  him- 
self had  not  been  holding  the  most  licentious 
talk  in  another  key,  licentious  as  respected  all 
truth  of  history  or  of  science.  Another  illustra- 
tion, ip  fact,  he  furnished  of  what  I  have  so  qftea 
heard  Coleridge  say — that  lunatics,  in  general, 
so  far  from  being  the  brilliant  persons  they  ^« 
thpught,  and  having  a  preternatural  brightnes; 
of  fancy,  usually  are  the  very  dullest  and  most 
uninspired  of  mortals.  The  sequel  of  our  poor 
friend's  history — for  the  apparent  goodness  of  hii 
nature  had  interested  us  both  in  'hiy  fortune* 
and  caused  us  to  inquire  after  him  through  all 
probable  channels — was,  that  he  was  last  seen  by 
a  Cambridge  ipan  of  our  acquaintance,  but  undef 
circumstances  which  confirmed  our  worst  fe«r;: 
it  W9»  in  a  stage  coach ;  and,  at  first,  the  Ctuit^b 
suspiected  nothing  amiss  ;  bi^t  some  accident  of 
conversation  being  started,  the  topic  of  La  Place's 
Mfichanique  Celetle,  off  flew  our  jolly  Penrith 
friend  in  a  tirade  against  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  so 
that  at  once  we  recognised  him,  as  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  his  "cosmogony  friend"  in  prison;  but 
—and  that  was  melancholy  to  hear — this  tirade 
was  suddenly  checked,  in  the  rudest  ipanner,  by 
a  brutal  fellow  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage, 
who,  as  it  now  appeared,  was  attending  him  as 
a  regular  keeper  ;  ^nd,  according  to  the  custom 
of  such  people,  always  laid  an  interdict  upon 
every  ebullition  of  fapcy  or  animated  thought. 
He  was  a  man  whosp  mind  had  got  some  wheel 
entangled,  or  some  spring  overloaded,  but  else, 
was  a  learned  and  able  person ;  and  he  was  to 
be  silent  at  the  bidding  of  a  low,  brutal  fellow, 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  gaietiefi 
of  fancy  an4  the  wandering  of  the  intellect.  Sad 
fate !  and  sad  inversion  of  the  natural  relations 
between  the  accomplished  scholar  and  the  rud^, 
illiterate  boor ! 

Of  Edinburgh  I  thought  to  have  fpoken  at 
length.  But  I  pause,  and  retreat  from  the  sub- 
ject, when  I  remember  that  so  many  of  those 
whom  I  loved  and  honoured  at  that  time — 
some,  too,  among  the  gayest  of  the  gay — &re  now 
lying  in  their  graves.  Of  Professor  Wilson's 
sisters,  the  youngest,  at  that  time  a  child  almosi, 
and  standing  at  the  very  vestibule  of  voman- 
hood,  is  alon^  living :  she  ^as  had  a  romantic 
life ;  has  twice  traversed,  with  no  ^tttendants  bat 
her  servants,  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  jCaucasns; 
and  once  with  a  young  chil4  by  he^  side,  tier 
husband,  Mr  M'Neill,  is  now  the  English  puraf 
at  the  court  of  Teheran.  On  the  rest,  one  of 
whom  I  honoured  and  loved  as  a  sister,  the  cur- 
tain has  fallen ;  and  here,  in  the  present  mood 
of  my  spirits,  I  also  feel  disposed  to  drop  a  cur- 
tain over  my  subsequent  memoirs.  Farewell, 
hallowed  recollections ! 

Thus,  I  have  sketched  the  condition  of  the 
lake  district,  si  to  society  of  an  intelleetwl 
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order,  at  tli«  time,  (viz.,  the  winter  of  1808-9,) 
when  I  became  a  personal  resident  in  that  di8> 
trict;  and,  ini)eed,  from  this  era,  through  a  pe- 
riod of  about  twenty  years  in  succession,  I  may 
describe  my  domicile  as  being  amongst  tiie  lakes 
and  mountains  of  Westmoreland.  It  is  true,  I 
often  made  excursions  to  London,  Bath,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  or  northwards  to  Edinburgh ; 
and,  perhaps,  on  an  average,  passed  one-fourth 
part  of  each  year  at  a  distance  from  this  dig- 
trict ;  but  here  oply  it  was  that  henceforwards  I 
bad  a  house  and  small  establishment.  The 
bouse,  for  a  very  long  course  of  years,  was  that 
same  cottage  in  Grasmere,  embowered  in  roses 
and  jessamine,  which  I  have  already  described 
as  a  spot  hallowed  to  th^e  admirers  of  Mr  Words- 
worth, by  his  seven  years'  occupation  of  its 
pretty  chambers  and  its  rocky  orchard  :  a  little 
domain,  which  he  has  himself  apostrophized  as 
the  "  lowest  stair  in  that  magnificent  temple," 
forming  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Gras. 
mere.  The  little  orchard  is  rightly  called  "  the 
lowest  stair ;"  for,  within  itself,  all  is  ascending 
ground  ;  hardly  enough  of  flat  area  on  which  to 
pitch  a  pavilion,  and  even  that  scanty  surface 
an  inclined  plane ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  valley, 
into  which  you  step  immediately  from  the  gar- 
den gate,  is,  (according  to  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  the  northern  English  valleys,  as  first 
noticed  by  Mr  Wordsworth  himself,)  "  flat  as 
the  floor  of  a  temple." 

In  sketching  the  state  of  the  literary  society 
gathered  or  gathering  about  the  English  lakes, 
St  the  time  of  my  settling  amongst  them,  I  have, 
of  course^  authorized  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
I   personally  mixed  freely  amongst  the  whole ; 
else  I  should  have  had  neither  the  means  for  de- 
scribing that  society  with  truth,  nor  any  motive 
for  attempting  it.    Meantime,  the  direct  object 
of  my  own  residence  at  the  lakes  was  the  society 
of  Mr  Wordsworth.    And  it  will  be  a  natural 
inference  tjiat,  if   I    mingled  on  familiar  or 
friendly  terms  with  this  society,  a  fortiori  would 
Mr  Wordsworth  do  so,  as  belonging  to  the  lake 
district  by  birth,  and  as  having  been,  in  some 
instances,  my  own  introducer  to  members  of  this 
community.    But  it  was  not  so :  and  never  was 
a    grosser    blunder   committed   than    by   Lord 
Byron,  when,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Hogg,  (from 
which  an  extract  is  given  in  some  volume  of  Mr 
I.ockhBTt'8  "  Life  of   Sir   Walter  Scott,")  he 
■peaks  of  Wordsworth,   Southey,  &c.,  in  con. 
Bexion  with  Sir  Walter,  as  all  aJike  injured  by 
'  mixing  only  with  little  adoring  coteries,  which 
each  severally  was  supposed  to  have  gathered 
about  himself  as  a  centre.    Now,  had  this  really 
j>een  the  case,  |  know  not  how  the  objects  of 
such  a  partial  or  exclusive  admiration  could  have 
been  injured  by  it,  in  any  sense  with  which  the 
public  were  concerned.    A  writer  may — and  of 
tbat  there  are  many  instances — write  the  worse 
for  meeting  no  body  of  sympathy  with  himself; 
no  admiration  sulQScient  to  convince  him  that  he 
baa  writ^ten  powerfully :  that  misfortune,  when 
it  occurs,  may  injure  a  writer,  or  may  cause  him 
to    cefse  cultiratiiiy  |^  ^jenius.    But  no  man 


was  ever  injured  by  the  strong  reflection  of  hia 
own  power  in  love  and  admiration ;  not  as  a 
writer,  I  mean :  though  it  is  very  true,  from  the 
great  variety  of  modes  in  which  praise,  or  the 
indirect  flattery  of  silent  homage,  acts  upon  dif- 
ferent minds,  that  some  men  may  be  injured  as 
social  companions :  vanity,  and,  still  more,  egot- 
ism— the  habit  of  making  self  the  central  point 
of  reference,  in  every  treatment  of  every  sub. 
ject — may  certainly  be  cherished  by  the  idolatry 
of  a  private  circle,  continually  ascending;  but 
arrogance  and  gloomy  antisocial  pride  are  qua. 
lities  much  more  likely  to  be  favoured  by  sym. 
pathy  withheld,  and  the  unjust  denial  of  a  man's- 
pretensions.  This,  however,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed with  any  reference  to  Mr  Wordsworth  ; 
for  he  had  no  such  admiring  circle :  no  applaud- 
ing coterie  ever  gathered  aj>out  him.  Words- 
worth was  not  a  man  to  be  openly  flattered  :  his 
pride  repelled  that  kind  of  homage,  or  any  ho- 
mage that  offered  itself  with  the  air  of  confer- 
ring honour ;  and  repelled  it  in  a  tone  of  lofti- 
ness or  arrogance  that  never  failed  to  kindle 
the  pride  of  the  baflled  flatterer.  Nothing,  in 
the  way  of  applause,  could  give  Wordsworth  any 
pleasure,  unless  it  were  the  spontaneous  and 
half-unconscious  utterance  of  delight  in  some 
passage— the  implicit  applause  of  love,  half 
afraid  to  express  itself;  or  else  the  deliberate 
praise  of  rational  examination,  study,  and  com- 
parison, applied  to  his  writings :  these  were  the 
only  modes  of  admiration  which  could  recom- 
mend themselves  to  Wordsworth.  But  had  it 
been  otherwise,  there  was  another  mistake  in 
what  Lord  Byron  said : — The  neighbouring  peo- 
ple, in  every  degree,  "  gentle  and  simple," 
literary  or  half  educated,  who  had  heard  of 
Wordsworth,  agreed  in  despising  him.  Never 
had  poet  or  prophet  less  honour  in  his  own 
country.  Of  the  gentry,  very  few  knew  any- 
thing about  Wordsworth.  Grasmere  was  a  vale 
little  visited  at  that  time,  except  for  an  hour's 
admiration.  The  case  is  now  altered ;  and  partly 
by  a  new  road,  which,  having  pierced  the  val. 
ley  by  a  line  carried  along  the  water's  edge,  at  a 
most  preposterous  cost,  and  with  a  large  arrear 
of  debt  for  the  next  generation,  saves  the  labour 
of  surmounting  a  laborious  hill.  The  case  is 
now  altered,  no  less  for  the  intellect  of  the  age  ; 
and  Rydal  Mount  is  now  one  of  the  most  ho. 
noured  abodes  in  the  island.  But,  at  tliat  time, 
Grasmere  did  not  differ  more  from  the  Grasmere 
of  to-day  than  Wordsworth  from  the  Words- 
worth of  1809-80.  I  repeat  that  he  was  little 
known,  even  as  a  resident  in  the  country  ;  and,  as 
a  poet,  strange  it  would  have  been  had  the  little 
town  of  Ambleside  undertaken  to  judge  for  it. 
self,  and  against  a  tribunal  which  had  for  a  time 
subdued  the  very  temper  of  the  age.  Lord 
Byron  might  have  been  sure  that  nowhere  would 
the  contempt  for  Mr  Wordsworth  be  rifer  than 
exactly  amongst  those  who  had  a  local  reason 
for  curiosity  about  the  man,  and  who,  of  course, 
adopting  the  tone  of  the  presiding  journals, 
adopted  them  with  a  personality  of  feeling  un. 
known  elsewhere. 
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Except,  therefore,  with  the  Lloyds,  or  occa- 
sionally with  Thomas  Wilkinson  the  Quaker, 
or  very  rarely  with  Sonthey,  Wordsworth  had 
no  intercourse  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  Gras- 
mere :  and  in  that  valley  I  was  myself,  for  some 
years,  his  sola  visiting  friend ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  sole  visiters,  as  regarded  that  vale, 
were  himself  and  his  family. 

Among  that  family,  and  standing  fourth  in 
the  series  of  his  children,  was  a  little  girl, 
whose  life,  short  as  it  was,  and  whose  death, 
obscure  and  little  heard  uf  as  it  was  amongst  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  connected  themselves  with 
the  records  of  my  own  life  by  ties  of  passion  so 
profound,  by  a  grief  so  frantic,  and  so  memor- 
able through  the  injurious  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced of  a  physical  kind,  that,  had  I  left  un- 
touched every  other  chapter  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  should  certainly  have  left  behind  some 
memorandum  of  this,  as  having  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  psychological  history  of  human 
nature.  Luckily  the  facts  are  not  without  a 
parallel,  and  in  well-authenticated  medical  books; 
else  I  should  have  scrupled,  (as  what  man  does 
not  scruple  who  values,  above  all  things,  the 
reputation  for  veracity?)  to  throw  the  whole 
stress  of  credibility  on  my  own  unattached  nar- 
ration. But  all  experienced  physicians  know 
well  that  cases  similar  to  mine,  though  not  com- 
mon, occur  at  intervals  in  every  large  commu- 
nity. 

When  I  first  settled  in  Grasmere,  Catherine 
Wordsworth  was  in  her  infancy ;  but,  even  at 
that  age,  noticed  me  more  than  any  other  per. 
sen  excepting,  of  course,  her  mother.  She  had 
for  an  attendant  a  young  girl,  perhaps  thirteen 
years  old — Sarah,  one  of  the  orphan  children 
left  by  the  unfortunate  couple,  George  and  Sarah 
Green,  whose  tragical  end  in  a  snow-storm  I 
have  already  narrated.  This  Sarah  Green  was 
as  far  removed  in  character  aa  could  be  ima- 
gined from  that  elder  sister  who  had  won  so 
much  admiration  in  her  childish  days,  by  her 
premature  display  of  energy  and  household  vir- 
tues. She  was  lazy,  luxurious,  and  sensual: 
one,  in  fact,  of  those  nurses  who,  in  their  anxiety 
to  gossip  about  young  men,  leave  their  infant  or 
youthful  charges  to  the  protection  of  chance.  It 
was,  however,  not  in  her  out-of-door  ramblings, 
but  at  home,  that  the  accident  occurred  which 
determined  the  fortunes  of  little  Catherine.  Mr 
Coleridge  was,  at  that  time,  a  visiter  to  the 
Wordsworths  at  Allan  Bank,  that  house  in 
Grasmere  to  which  Wordsworth  had  removed 
upon  quitting  his  cottage.  One  day  about  noon, 
when,  perhaps,  he  was  coming  down  to  break- 
fast, Mr  Coleridge  passed  Sarah  Green,  playing 
after  her  indolent  fashion  with  the  chUd ;  and 
between  them  lay  a  number  of  carrots.  He  warned 
the  girl  that  raw  carrots  were  an  indigestible 
substance  for  the  stomach  of  an  infant.  This 
warning  was  neglected :  little  Catherine  ate — it 
was  never  known  how  many ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  was  seized  with  strong  convulsions.  I  saw 
her  in  this  state  about  two,  p.m.  No  medical  aid 
was  to  be  had  nearer  than  Ambleside ;  about  six 


miles  distant.  However,  all  proper  measures 
were  taken  ;  and,  by  sunset,  she  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Her 
left  side,  however,  left  arm,  and  left  leg,  from 
that  time  forward,  were  in  a  disabled  state :  not 
what  could  be  called  paralysedjbut  suffering  a  sort 
of  atony  or  imperfect  distribution  of  vital  power. 
Catherine  was  not  above  three  years  old  when 
she  died;  so  that  there  could  not  have  been 
much  room  for  the  expansion  of  her  understand- 
ing, or  the  unfolding  of  her  real  character.  But 
there  was  room  enough  in  her  short  life,  and  too 
much,  for  love  the  most  frantic  to  settle  upon 
her.  The  whole  vale  of  Grasmere  is  not  large 
enough  to  allow  of  any  great  distances  between 
house  and  house  ;  and  as  it  happened  that  little 
Kate  Wordsworth  returned  my  love,  she  in  a 
manner  lived  with  me  at  my  solitary  cottage ; 
as  often  as  I  could  entice  her  from  home,  walked 
with  me,  slept  with  me,  and  was  my  sole  com- 
panion. That  I  was  not  singular  in  ascribing 
some  witchery  to  the  nature  and  manners  of  this 
innocent  child,  you  may  gather  from  the  follow- 
ing most  beautiful  lines  extracted  from  a  sketch* 
towards  her  portraiture,  drawn  by  her  father, 
(with  whom,  however,  she  was  noways  a  fa- 
vourite) : — 

"  And  ai  a  faggot  sparklea  on  the  hearth, 

Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone 

Than  when  both  yonng  and  old  sit  gather'd  ronnd. 

And  take  delight  in  iti  activity ; 

Kven  to  this  happy  creatnre  of  herself 

Was  all  enfficient :  Solitude  to  her 

Wat  blithe  society,  who  fiU'd  the  air 

With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs. 

Light  were  her  sallies  ns  the  tripping  ftwn'* 

Forth  startled  from  the  form  where  she  lay  cooeh'd  ; 

Uathonght  of,  ucezpected,  as  the  stir 

Of  the  soft  breeze  ruffling  the  meadow  flowers ; 

Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 

The  many-colour'd  images  impressed 

Upon  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake. 

It  was  this  radiant  spirit  of  joyousness,  making 
solitude  for  her  blithe  society,  and  filling  from 
morning  to  night  the  air  "  with  gladness  and  in. 
voluntary  songs,"  this  it  was  which  so  fascinated 
my  heart,  that  I  became  blindly,  doatingly,  in  a 
servile  degree,  devoted  to  this  one  affection.  In 
the  Spring  of  1812,  I  went  up  to  London  ;  and, 
early  in  June,  by  a  letter  from  Miss  Wordsworth, 
her  aunt,  I  learned  the  terrific  news,  (for  such  to 
me  it  was,)  that  she  had  died  suddenly.  She  had 
gone  to  bed  in  good  health  about  sunset  on  June 
4 ;  was  found  speechless  a  little  before  midnight ; 

*  It  is  entitled,  "  Characteristic*  of  a  Child  Three 
Years  Old ;'''  and  is  dated  at  the  foot  1811,  which  most 
be  an  oversight,  for  she  was  not  so  old  until  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  may  as  well  add  the  first  six  lines,  though  I 
had  a  reason  for  bejjinning  the  extract  where  it  does,  in 
order  to  fix  the  attention  npon  the  special  circumstance 
which  had  so  much  fascinated  myself,  of  her  all^nffi- 
ciency  to  herself,  and  the  way  in  which  the  "  filled  the 
air  with  gladness  and  involuntary  longi."    The  other 

liuei  are  these : 

"  Loving  the  it  and  tractable,  though  wild ; 

And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her 

To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes  ; 

And  feats  of  cunning ;  and  the  pretty  round 

Of  tretpassei,  affected  to  provoke 

Mock  chatUtement  and  partnership  in  play." 
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•nd  died  in  the  earljr  dawn,  ju«t  as  the  first 
gleams  of  morning  began  to  appear  above  Seat 
Sandel  and  Fairfield,  the  mightiest  of  the  Gras- 
mere  barriers,  about  an  hoar,  perhaps,  before  sun- 
rise. Never,  perhaps,  from  the  foundations  of 
those  mighty  hills,  was  there  so  fierce  a  convul. 
sion  of  grief  as  mastered  my  facilities  on  receiv. 
ing  that  heart-shattering  news.  Over  and  above 
my  excess  of  love  for  her,  1  had  always  viewed 
her  as  an  impersonation  of  the  dawn  and  the 
spirit  of  infancy ;  and  this  abstraction  seated  in 
her  person,  together  with  the  visionary  sort  of 
connexion,  which,  even  in  her  parting  hours,  she 
assumed  with  the  summer  sun,  by  timing  her 
immersion  into  the  cloud  of  death  with  the  rising 
and  setting  of  that  fountain  of  life— these  com- 
bined impressions  recoiled  so  violently  into  a  con- 
trast or  polar  antithesis  to  the  image  of  death, 
that  each  exalted  and  brightened  the  other.  I 
returned  hastily  to  Grasmere ;  stretched  myself 
every  night,  for  more  than  two  months  running, 
upon  her  grave ;  in  fact,  often  passed  the  night 
upon  her  grave ;  not  (as  may  readily  be  supposed) 
in  any  parade  of  grief;  on  the  contrary,  in  that 
quiet  valley  of  simple  shepherds,  I  was  secure 
enough  from  observation  until  morning  light  be- 
gan to  return;  but  in  mere  intensity  of  sick, 
frantic  yearning  after  neighbourhood  to  the  dar- 
ling of  my  heart.  Many  readers  will  have  seen 
in  Sir  Waiter  Scott's  "  Demonology,"  and  in  Dr 
Abercrombic's  "  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers,"  some  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  creative  faculties  awakened  in  the  eye  or 
other  organs  by  peculiar  states  of  passion ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  cases  of  that  na- 
ture, that,  in  many  solitary  fields,  at  a  considera- 
ble elevation  above  the  level  of  the  valleys — fields 
which,  in  the  local  dialect,  are  called  "  intacks" — 
my  eye  was  haunted  at  times,  in  broad  noonday, 
(oftener,  however,  in  the  afternoon,)  with  a  facil- 
ity,but  at  times  also  with  a  necessity,for  weaving, 
out  of  a  few  simple  elements,  a  perfect  picture  of 
little  Kate  in  the  attitude  and  onward  motion  of 
walking.  I  resorted  constantly  to  these  "in. 
tacks,"  as  places  where  I  was  little  liable  to  dis. 
tarbance ;  and  usually  I  saw  her  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  field,  which  might  sometimes  be  at  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  generally  not  so 
much.  Always  almost  she  carried  a  basket  on 
her  head  ;  and  usually  the  first  hint  upon  which 
the  figure  arose  commenced  in  wild  plants,  such 
as  tall  ferns,  or  the  purple  flowers  of  the  fox- 
glove; but,  whatever  might  be  the  colours  or 
the  forms,  uniformly  the  same  little  full-formed 
figure  arose,  uniformly  dressed  in  the  little  blue 
bed-gown  and  black  skirt  of  Westmoreland,  and 
noiformly  with  the  air  of  advancing  motion. 
Through  part  of  June,  July,  and  part  of  August, 
in  fact  throughout  the  summer,  this  frenzy  of 
grief  eontinued.  It  was  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected that  nature  would  avenge  such  senseless 
self-surrender  to  passion;  for,  in  fact,  so  far 
from  making  an  effort  to  resist  it,  I  clung  to  it 
as  a  luxury,  (which,  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  it 
really  was  in  part.)  All  at  once,  on  a  day  at 
tba  Utter  end  of  August,  in  one  instant  of  time. 


I  was  seized  with  som;  nervous  sensation  that, 
for  a  moment,  caused  sickness.  A  glass  of  brandy 
removed  the  sickness ;  but  I  felt,  to  my  horror, 
a  sting,  as  it  were,  of  some  stationary  torment 
left  behind — a  torment  absolutely  indescribable, 
but  under  which  I  felt  assured  that  life  could 
not  be  borne.  It  is  useless  and  impossible  to 
describe  what  followed :  with  no  apparent  illness 
discoverable  to  any  medical  eye — looking,  indeed, 
better  than  usual  for  three  months  and  upwards, 
I  was  under  the  possession  of  some  internal  nerv- 
ous malady,  that  made  each  respiration  which  I 
drew  an  act  of  separate  anguish.  I  travelled 
southwards  immediately  to  Liverpool,  to  Bir- 
mingham, to  Bristol,  to  Bath,  for  medical  ad- 
vice ;  and  finally  rested — in  a  gloomy  state  of 
despair,  rather  because  I  saw  no  use  in  further 
change,  than  that  I  looked  for  any  change  in 
this  place  more  than  others — at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol.  Here  it  was,  at  length,  in  the  course 
of  November,  that,  in  one  hour,  my  malady  be- 
gan to  leave  me:  it  was  not  quite  so  abrupt, 
however,  in  its  departure,  as  in  its  first  develope- 
ment :  a  peculiar  sensation  arose  from  the  knee 
downwards,  about  midnight :  it  went  forwards 
through  a  space  of  about  five  hours,  and  then 
stopped,  leaving  me  perfectly  free  from  every 
trace  of  the  awful  malady  which  had  possessed 
me ;  but  so  much  debilitated  as  with  difficulty 
to  stand  or  walk.  Going  down,  goon  after  this, 
to  Ilfracombe,  in  Devonshire,  where  there  were 
hot  sea  baths,  I  found  it  easy  enough  to  restore 
my  shattered  strength.  But  the  remarkable  fact 
in  this  catastrophe  of  my  illness  is,  that  all 
grief  for  little  Kate  Wordsworth,  nay,  all  re- 
membrance of  her,  had,  with  my  malady,  va- 
nished from  my  mind.  The  traces  of  her  inno. 
cent  features  were  utterly  washed  away  from  my 
heart :  she  might  have  been  dead  for  a  thousand 
years,  so  entirely  abolished  was  the  last  linger- 
ing image  of  her  face  or  figure.  The  little  memo- 
rials of  her,  which  her  mother  had  given  to  me, 
as,  in  particular,  a  pair  of  her  red  morocco 
shoes,  won  not  a  sigh  from  me  as  I  looked  at 
them :  even  her  little  grassy  grave,  white  with 
snow,  when  I  returned  to  Grasmere  in  January, 
1813,  was  looked  at  almost  with  indifference ; 
except,  indeed,  as  now  become  a  memorial  to 
me  of  that  dire  internal  physical  convulsion 
thence  arising,  by  which  I  had  been  shaken  and 
wrenched ;  and,  in  short,  a  case  more  entirely 
realising  the  old  Pagan  superstition  of  a  nympho- 
lepsy  in  the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  of  a  Lethe 
or  river  of  oblivion,  and  the  possibility,  by  one 
draught  from  this  potent  stream,  of  applying  an 
everlasting  ablution  to  all  the  soils  and  stains  of 
human  anguish,  I  do  not  suppose  the  psycholo- 
gical history  of  man  affords. 

From  the  lakes,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  I 
went  annually  southwards— chiefly  to  Somerset- 
shire or  to  London,  and  more  rarely  to  Edin- 
burgh. In  my  Somersetshire  visits,  I  never  failed 
to  see  Mrs  Hannah  More.  My  own  relative's 
house,  in  fact,  standing  within  one  mile  of  Bar- 
ley Wood,  I  seldom  suffered  a  week  to  pass  with 
out  calling  to  pay  my  respects.    There  was  » 
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strong^er  motive  to  this  -than  simply  what  arose 
from  Mrs  H.  More's  company,  or  even  from  that 
of  her  sisters,  (one  or  two  of  whom  were  more 
entertaining  because  more  filled  with  animal 
spirits  and  less  thoughtful  than  Mrs  Hannah  ;) 
for  it  rarely  happened  that  one  called  within  the 
privileged  calling  hours,  which,  with  these  rural 
ladies,  ranged  between  twelve  and  four  o'clock, 
but  one  met  some  person  interesting  by  rank, 
station,  political  or  literary  eminence. 

Here,  accordingly,  it  was,  that,  during  one  of 
my  last  visits  to  Somersetshire,  either  in  1813  or 
IKH,  I  met  Mrs  Siddohs,  whom  I  had  often  seen 
upon  the  stage,  but  never  before  in  private  so- 
ciety. She  had  come  into  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try chiefly,  I  should  imagine,  with  a  view  to  the 
medical  advice  at  the  Bristol  Hotwell  and  Clifton; 
fur  it  happened  that  one  of  her  daughters — 
a  fine  interesting  young  woman — was  suffering 
under  pulmonary  consumption — that  scourge  of 
the  British  youth ;  of  which  malady,  I  believe, 
she  ultimately  died.  From  the  hot-wells,  Mrs 
Siddons  had  been  persuaded  to  honour  with 
her  company  a  certain  Dr  Wh ,  whose  splen- 
did villa  of  Mendip  Lodge  stood  about  two  miles 
from  Barley  Wood.  This  villa,  by  the  way,  was 
a  show  place  in  which  a  vast  deal  of  money  had 
been  sunk,  upon  two  follies  equally  unproductive 
of  pleasure  to  the  beholder  and  of  anything  ap. 
preaching  a  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  owner. 
The  villa,  with  its  embellishments,  was  supposed 
to  have  cost  at  least  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  of 
which  one-half  had  been  absorbed,  partly  by  a 
contest  with  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  partly  by  the  frailest  of  all  ornaments 
— vast  china  jars,  vases,  and  other  "  knicknack. 
ery"  baubles,  which  held  their  very  existence  by 
so  frail  a  tenure  as  the  carefulness  of  a  house- 
maid ;  and  which,  at  all  events,  if  they  should 
survive  the  accidents  of  life,  never  are  known  to 
reproduce  to  the  possessor  .one-tenth  part  of  what 
they  have  cost.  Out  of  doors  there  weire  ter- 
races of  a  mile  long,  one  rising  above  another, 
and  carried,  by  mere  artifice  of  mechanic  skill, 
along  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  lofty  rock. 
Had  they,  when  finished,  any  particular  beauty? 
Not  at  all.  Considered  as  a  pleasure  ground, 
they  formed  a  far  less  delightful  landscape,  and 
a  far  less  alluring  haunt  to  rambling  steps,  than 
most  of  the  uncostly  shrubberies  which  were  seen 
below,  in  unpretending  situations,  and  upon  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  vale.  What  a  record  of 
human  imbecility  I  For  all  his  pains  and  his  ex- 
pense in  forming  this  costly  "  folly,"  his  reward 
was  daily  anxiety,  and  one  solitary  bon  mot  which 
he  used  to  record  of  8omeman,who  on  being  asked 
by  the  Rev.  Doctor  what  he  thought  of  his  place, 
replied,  that  "  He  thought  the  Devil  had  tempted 
him  up  to  an  exceedingly  high  place."  No  part 
of  the  grounds,  nor  the  house  itself,  was  at  all 
the  better  because,  originally,  it  had  been,  be- 
yond measure,  difficult  to  form  it :  so  difficult 
that,  according  to  Dr  Johnson's  witty  remark, 
on  another  occasion,  there  was  good  reason  for 
wishing  that  it  had  been  impossible.  The  owner, 
whom  I  knew,  most  certainly  never  enjoyed  a 


happy  day  in  this  costly  creation  ;  which,  after 
all,  displayed  but  little  taste,  though  a  gorgeous 
array  of  finery.     The  show  part  of  this  house  was 
itself  a  monument  to  tUe  barrenness  of  ifavention 
in  him  who  planned  it ;  consisting,  as  it  did,  of 
one  long  suite  of  rooms  in  a  straight  line,  without 
variety,  without  obvious   parts,   and  therefore 
without  symmetry  or  proportions.      This  long 
vista  was  so  managed  that,  by  means  of  folding 
doors,  the  whole  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  whilst 
its  extent  was  magnified  by  a  vast  mirror  at  the 
further  end.    The  Doctor  was  a  querulous  old 
man,  enormously  tall  and  enormously  bilious ;  so 
that  he  had  a  spectral  appearance  when  (tacing 
through  the  false  gaities  of  his  glittering  villa. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  known  Dr 
Johnson,  whom  he  admired  prodigiously;  tod 
had  himself  been,  in  earlier  days,  the  author  of 
a  poem  now  forgotten.     He  belonged,  at  one 
period,  to  the  coterie  of  Mis*  Seward.  Dr  Darwin, 
Day,  Mr  Edgewortb,  &e. ;  consequently  he  might 
have  been  an  agreeable  companion,  having  so 
much  anecdote  at  his  command ;  but  his  extreme 
biliousness  made  him  irritable  in  a  painful  degree, 
and  impatient  of  contradiction — impatient  even 
of  dissent  in  the  most  moderate  shape.     The 
latter  stage  of  his  life  is  worth  recording,  as  s 
melancholy  comment  upon  the  blindness  of  hn- 
man  foresight,  and  in  some  degree  also  as  « 
lesson  on  the  disappointments  which  follow  any 
departure  from  high  principle,  and  the  deception 
which  seldom  fails  to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  de- 
ceiver.    I  had  one  day  taken  the  liberty  to  ask 
him  why,  and  with  what  ultimate  purpose,  be 
who  did  not  like  trouble  and  anxiety,  had  embar- 
rassed himself  with  the  planning  and  construction 
of  a  villa  that  manifestly  embittered  his  days  ? 
"  That  is,  my  young  friend,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"speaking  plainly,  you  mean  to  express  your 
wonder  that  I,  so  old  a  man,  (fotr  he  was  then  not 
far  from  seventy,)  should  spend  my  time  in  creat- 
ing a  show-box.    Well  now,  I  will  tell  you :  pre- 
cisely because  I   am  old.    I  am  naturally  of  a 
gloomy  turn ;  and  it  has  always  struck  me,  that 
we  English,  who  are  coiistitutionally  haunted  by 
melancholy,  are  too  apt  to  encourage  it  by  the 
gloomy  air  of  the  mansions  we  inhabit.    Your 
fortunate  age,  my  friend,  can  dispense  with  such 
aids :  ours  require  continual  influxes  of  pleasure 
through  the  senses,  in  order  to  cheat  the  stealthy 
advances  of  old  age,  and  to  beguile  us  of  our  sad- 
ness.     Gaiety,  the  riant  style  in  everything, 
that  is  what  we  old  men  need.     And  I,  who  do 
not  love  the  pains  of  creating,  love  the  creation  ; 
and,  in  fact,  require  it  as  part  of  my  artillery 
against  time." 

Such  was  the  amount  of  his  explanation :  and 
now,  in  a  few  words,  for  his  subsequent  Ufttory. 
Finding  himself  involved  in  difficulties  by  the 
expenses  of  this  villa,  going  on  concurrently 
with  a  large  London  establishment,  he  looked 
out  for  a  good  marriage,  (being  a  widower,)  as 
the  sole  means,  within  his  reach,  for  clearing  ^ 
his  embarrassments,  without  proportionable  cur- 
tailment of  his  expenses.  It  happened,  unhap- 
pily for  both  parties,  that  he  feU  in  with  • 
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widow  lady,  who  was  croiiing  about  the  world 
with  precisely  the  game  views,  and  in  precise- 
ly the  same  difficulties.  Each  (or  the  friends 
of  eaeh)  held  o*ut  a  false  flag,  magnifying 
their  incomes  respectively,  and  sinking  the  em- 
barrassments. Mutually  deceived,  they  mar- 
ried ;  and  one  change  immediately  introduced 
at  the  splendid  villa  was,  the  occupation  of  an 
entire  wing  by  a  lunatic  brother  of  the  lady's ; 
the  care  of  whom,  with  a  large  allowance,  had 
been  committed  to  her  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. This,  of  itself,  shed  a  gloom  over  the 
place  which  defeated  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
doctor  (as  explained  by  himself)  in  erecting  it. 
Windows  barred,  maniacal  howls,  gloomy  at- 
tendants, from  a  lunatic  hospital,  ranging  about : 
these  were  sad  disturbances  to  the  doctor's  rose- 
leaf  system  of  life.  This,  however,  if  it  were 
a  nuisance,  brought  along  with  it  some  Mlatium, 
as  the  lawyers  express  it,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Chancery  allowance.  But  next  came  the  load 
of  debts  for  which  there  was  no  tolatium,  and 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  only  sort  of  pos- 
session with  which  the  lady  wag  well  endowed. 
The  disconsolate  doctor — an  old  man,  and  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  establishment — could  not  resort  to 
such  redress  as  a  layman  might  have  adopted : 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  establishments  : 
his  gay  villa  was  offered  to  Queen  Caroline,  who 
would,  perhaps,  have  bought  it,  but  that  Aer  final 
troubles  in  this  world  were  also  besetting  her 
about  that  very  time.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  villa  was  shut  up,  and  "  left  alone  with 
its  glory."  The  reverend  and  aged  prt^rietor, 
now  ten  times  more  bilious  and  more  querulous 
than  ever,  shipped  himself  off  for  France ;  and 
there,  in  one  of  the  southern  provinces — so  far 
therefore,  as  climate  was  concerned,  realizing  his 
visioo  of  gaiety,  but  for  all  else  in  the  most 
melancholy  of  exiles — sick  of  the  world  and  of 
himself,  hating  to  live,  yet  more  intensely  hat. 
ing  to  die,  in  a  short  time  the  unhappy  old  man 
breathed  his  last,  in  a  common  lodging-house, 
gloomy  and  vulgar,  and  in  all  things  the  very 
antithesis  to  that  splendid  abode  which  he  bad 
planned  for  the  consolation  of  his  melancholy, 
and  for  the  gay  beguilement  of  old  age. 

At  this  gentleman's  villa,  Mrs  Siddons  had 
been  paying  a  visit ;  for  the  doctor  was  a  wor- 
shipper, in  a  servile  degree,  of  all  things  which 
flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world's  ap- 
plause. To  have  been  the  idolized  favourite  of 
nations,  to  have  been  an  honoured  and  even  a 
privileged  *  guest  at  Windsor,  that  was  enough 
for  hiih  ;  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  neighbourhood,  not  less  to  glorify  himself 
in  the  eye  of  the  country,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  a  guest,  than  to  shew  his 
respect  for  the  distinguished  visiter.     Mrs  Sid- 

*  "  A  privileged  guest  at  Windrar."  Mrs  Siddons 
nwd  to  mentioo,  that  when  the  was  inrUeJ  to  Windsor 
Cattle,  for  the  purpoae  of  reading  before  the  Queen  and  her 
royal  daughtert,  on  her  fint  visit,  she  was  ready  to  (ink 
ftom  wearinpts  under  the  e£fort  of  ttanding  for  to  long  a 
time :  but  on  some  tubtequent  vitit,  I  hare  nndentood 
that  the  was  allowed  to  tit,  probably  on  the  suggeition 
of  one  of  the  younger  ladlei. 


dons  felt  herself  flattered  by  the  worthy  doc> 
tor's  splendid  hospitalities ;  for  that  they  were 
really  splendid,  may  be  judged  by  this  fact, 
communicated  to  me  by  Hannah  More,  vis; 
that  the  Bishop  of  London,  (Porteoos,)  when 
on  a  visit  to  Barley  Wood,  being  much  pressed 
by  the  doctor  to  visit  him,  had  at  length 
accepted  a  dinner  invitation.  Mrs  Hannah 
More  .was,  of  course,  included  in  the  invU 
tation,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  attend, 
from  ill  health ;  and  the  next  morning,  at  break, 
fast,  the  bishop  had  assured  her,  that,  in  all  his 
London  experience,  in  that  city  of  magnificent 
dinners  beyond  all  other  cities  of  the  earth,  and 
amongst  the  princes  of  the  land,  he  had  never 
witnessed  an  entertainment  so  perfect  in  its 
appointments.  Gratified  as  she  was,  however, 
by  her  host's  homage,  as  expressed  in  his  splendid 
style  of  entertaining,  Mrs  Siddons  was  evidently 
more  happy  in  her  residence  at  Barley  Wood. 
The  style  of  conversation  pleased  her.  It  was 
religious:  but  MrsSiddons  was  herself  religious; 
and  at  that  moment,  when  waiting  with  anxiety 
upon  a  daughter  whose  languor  seemed  but  too 
ominous  in  her  maternal  eyes,  she  was  more  than 
usually  open  to  religious  impressions,  and  predis- 
posed to  religious  topics.  Certain  I  am,  how. 
ever,  from  what  I  then  observed,  that  Mra 
Siddons,  in  common  with  many  women  of  rank  who 
were  on  the  list  of  the  Barley  Wood  visiters,  did 
notapprehend,  in  their  full  sense  and  severity,  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Hannah  More.  This  lady, 
excellent  as  she  was,  and  incapable  of  practising 
any  studied  deceit,  had,  however,  an  instinct  of 
worldly  wisdom,  which  taught  her  to  refrain  from 
shocking  ears  polite  with  too  harsh  or  too  broad 
an  exposure  of  all  which  she  believed.  This  at 
least,  if  it  were  any  duty  of  hers,  she  considered, 
perhaps,  as  already  fulfilled  by  her  writings ;  and, 
moreover,  the  very  tone  of  good  breeding,  which 
she  had  derived  from  the  good  company  she 
had  kept,  made  her  feel  the  impropriety  of 
lecturing  her  visiters  even  when  she  must  have 
thought  them  in  error.  Mrs  Siddons  obviously 
thought  Hannah  More  a  person  who  differed 
from  the  world  chiefly  by  applying  a  greater 
energy,  and  sincerity,  and  zeal,  to  a  system  of 
religious  truth  equally  known  to  all.  Repentance, 
for  instance — all  people  hold  that  to  be  a  duty  ; 
and  Mrs  Hannah  More  differed  from  them  only 
by  holding  it  to  be  a  duty  of  all  hours,  a  du^ 
for  youth  not  less  than  for  age.  But  how  much 
would  she  have  been  shocked  to  hear  that  Mra 
Hannah  More  held  all  repentance,  however  in- 
dispensable,  yet  in  itself,  and  though  followed  by 
the  sincerest  efforts  at  reformation  of  life,  to  b« 
utterly  unavailing  as  any  operative  part  of  the 
means  by  which  man  gains  acceptance  with  God. 
To  rely  upon  repentance,  or  upon  anything  that 
man  can  do  for  himself,  that  Mrs  Hann^ 
More  considered  as  the  mortal  taint,  as  the 
enourov  Tsvdo;  in  the  worldly  theories  of  the 
Christian  scheme;  and  I  have  heard  the  two 
ladies — Mrs  More  and  Mrs  Siddons,  I  mean^ 
talking  by  the  hour  together,  as  completely  at 
cross  purposes  as  it  is  possibly  to  imagine.   Every- 
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thing,  in  fact,  of  what  was  special  in  the  creed 
adopted  by  Mrs  Hannah  More,  by  Wilberforce, 
and  many  others  known  as  evangelical  Christians, 
is  always  capable,  in  lax  conversation,  of  being 
translated  into  a  vague  general  sense,  which 
completely  obscures  the  true  limitations  of  the 
meaning. 

Mrs  Hannah  More,  however,  was  too  polished 
a  woman  to  allow  of  any  sectarian  movement 
being  impressed  upon  the  conversation  ;  conse- 
quently, she  soon  directed  it  to  literature,  upon 
which  Mrs  Siddons  was  very  amusing,  from  her 
recollections  of  Dr  Johnson,  whose  fine>turned 
compliment  to  herself,  (so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
those  unique  compliments  addressed  to  eminent 
people  by  Louis  XIV.,)  had  for  ever  planted  the 
doctor's  memory  in  her  heart.  She  spoke  also 
of  Garrick  and  of  Mrs  (rarrick  ;  but  not,  I  think, 
with  so  much  respect  and  affection  as  Mrs 
Hannah  More,  who  bad,  in  her  youthful  days, 
received  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  both, 
though  coming  forward  at  that  time  in  no 
higher  character  than  as  the  author  of  Percy, 
the  most  insipid  of  tragedies.  Mrs  Siddons  was 
prevailed  on  to  read  passages  from  both  Shak- 
gpeare  and  Milton.  The  dramatic  readings  were 
delightful ;  in  fact,  they  were  almost  stage  re- 
hearsals, acoompanied  with  appropriate  gesticula- 
tion. One  was  the  great  somnambalist  scene  in 
Macbeth,  which  was  the  ne  plu*  ultra  in  the 
whole  range  of  Mrs  Siddon's  scenical  exhibitions, 
and  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  man  who  once 
had  the  happiness  to  witness  that  immortal  per- 
formance of  the  divine  artist.  Another,  given  at 
the  request  of  a  Dutch  Indy,  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barley  Wood,  was  the  scene 
from  King  John,  of  the  lady  Constance,  begin- 
ning— "  Gone  to  be  married  !  gone  to  swear  a 
peace !"  &c.  The  last,  and  truly  superb  for  the 
musical  intonation  of  the  cadences,  was  that  in- 
imitable apology  or  pleading  of  Christian  charity 
for  Cardinal  Wolsey,  addressed  to  his  bitterest 
enemy.  Queen  Catherine.  All  these,  indifferent  de- 
grees and  different  ways,  were  exquisite.  But  the 
readings  from  Milton  were  not  to  my  taste.  And, 
aome  weeks  after,  when,  at  Mrs  Hannah  More's 
request,  I  had  read  to  her  some  of  Lord  Byron's 
most  popular  works,  I  got  her  to  acknowledge,  in 
then  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  reading,  that 
perhaps  the  stylo  of  Mrs  Siddons'  reading  had 
been  too  much  determined  to  the  dramatic  cast 
of  emphasis,  and  the  pointed  expression  of  cha. 
racter  and  situation  which  must  always  belong 
to  a  speaker  bearing  a  part  in  a  dialogue,  to  ad. 
mit  of  her  assuming  the  tone  of  a  rapt  poetic 
inspiration. 

Meantime,  whatever  she  did — whether  it  were 
in  display  of  her  own  matchless  talents,  but  al- 
ways at  the  earnest  request  of  the  company  or 
of  her  hostess — or  whether  it  were  in  gentle  ac- 


quiescent attention  to  the  display  made  by  others 
— or  whether  it  were  as  one  member  of  a  ge- 
neral party,  taking  her  part  occasionally,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rest,  and  contributing  to  the 
generalfund  of  social  plensure — nothingcould  ex- 
ceed the  amiable,  kind,  and  unassuming  deport- 
ment of  Mrs  Siddons.  She  had  retired  from  the 
stage,*  and  no  longer  regarded  herself  as  a  pub- 
lic character.  But  so  much  the  stronger  did 
she  seem  to  think  the  claims  of  her  friends  up- 
on  anything  she  could  do  for  their  amusement. 

Meantime,  amongst  the  many  pleasurable  im- 
pressions  which  Mrs  Siddons'  presence  never 
failed  to  make,  there  was  one  which  was  posi- 
tively painful  and  humiliating:  it  was  the  de- 
gradation which  it  inflicted  upon  other  women. 
One  day  there  was  a  large  dinner  party  at  Bar- 
ley Wood — Mrs  Siddons  was  present ;  and  I  re- 
marked to  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me— a 
remark  which  he  heartily  confirmed — that  upon 
rising  to  let  the  ladies  leave  us,  Mrs  Siddons,  by 
the  mere  necessity  of  her  regal  deportment, 
figure,  manner,  air,  without  meaning  it,  abso. 
lately  dwarfed  the  whole  party,  and  made  them 
.look  ridiculous;  though  Mrs  H.  M.,  and  others 
of  the  ladies  present,  were  otherwise  really  wo- 
men of  very  pleasing  appearance. 

One  final  remark  is  forced  upon  me  by  my  re- 
collections of  Mrs  Jordan,  and  of  her  most  un- 
happy end :  it  is  this ;  and  strange  enough  it 
Eeems : — That  the  child  of  laughter  and  comic 
mirth,  whose  laugh  itself  thrilled  the  heart  with 
pleasure,  andwhucreatedgaietyof  the  noblest  or. 
der  for  one  entire  generation  of  ber  countrymen, 
died  prematurely,  and  in  exile,  and  in  affliction, 
which  really  killed  her  by  its  own  stings.    If  ever 
woman  died  of  a  broken  heart,  of  tenderness  be- 
reaved, and  of  hope  deferred,  that  woman  was 
Mrs  Jordan.    On  the  other  hand,  this  sad  votary  - 
of  Melpomene,  the  queen  of  the  tra^c  stage, 
died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  in  the  bosom  of 
her  admiring  country,  in  the  centre  of  idolizing 
friends,   and  happy   in  all  things  except  this, 
that  some  of  those  whom  she  most  loved  on 
earth  had  gone  ibefore  her.    Strange  contrariety 
of  lots  for  the  two  transcendent  daughters  of 
the  comic  and  tragic  muse.     For  my  own  part, 
I  shall  always  regard  my  recollections  of  Mrs 
Siddons  as  those  in  which  chiefly  I  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  coming  generation  ;  nay,  per- 
haps, over  all  generations ;  for  many  centuries 
may  revolve    without  producing   such   another 
transcendent  creature. 

*  I  nvr  her,  however,  myielf  upon  the  stage  twice  a  fier 
this  meeting  at  Barley  Wood  :  it  w»»  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
the  parti  were  those  of  Lady  Micbethand  Lady  Randolph. 
Bat  she  then  performed  only  as  an  exprenion  of  kind, 
nen  to  her  grandchildren.  Profesaor  Wilaon  and  my. 
•elfsawheron  the  occaalon  from  the  atage-box,  with  a 
delight  embittered  by  the  certainty  that  we  saw  her  for 
the  lait  time. 
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Southey  on  Sheep. 

MrTHOXAi  SovTBET,  awooUbroker,  and  not  the  poet 
laureate,  ai  we  undeniand  was  very  generally  roppMcd, 
wben  hit  former  pamphlet,  addreesed  to  the  floekmattert 
of  Anetralia  and  Van  Diemen'e  Land  appeared,  hai  pro- 
doted  a  more  complete,  extended,  and  coaieqnently  a 
more  valnable  treatiie  on  iheep  and  wool,  addrened  to 
the  lame  elan  of  persona,  on  a  tubject  both  of  penonal 
and  of  great  national  importance,  namely,  the  beet  meani 
of  improTing  the  wool  of  the  new  grazing  coloniee.  We 
are  conatantly  bearing  of  "  ovtr-produciian,  over-produc- 
tion ;'"  bnt  that  mnit  be  a  merry  world  in  which  there 
are  too  many  sheep  and  too  much  wool  reared  and  grown. 
We  accordingly  rejoice  to  hear  of  anything  which  may 
increaie  and  improve  both  constitnenta  of  flreiide  and 
national  happineee. 

It  if  more  than  thirty  yeari  lines  the  attention  of  Mr 
Sonthey  wai  attracted  to  thii  subject,  by  the  first  of 
those  great  flockmasters,  the  MacArthnrs,  to  whom  and 
others  he  gare  all  the  information  in  bis  power  on  the 
■election  and  management  of  flocks.  Wool-growing  has 
made  wonderful  advances  since  the  time  that  this  gentle' 
Biau  expressed  a  hope  that  pore  Angora  wool  wonld  yet 
be  span  by  the  British  mannfactarer.  Now,  the  British 
Angora  goats*>wool  yam  is  more  sought  after  than  that 
of  Alia  Minor. 

Bat  it  i*  the  more  common  and  generally  nsefol  qaa- 
lilies  of  wool  which  vn  deem  of  greatest  importance. 
The  ImproTement  in  the  quality  of  Australian  wool  has 
been  great,  beaides  its  immense  increase  in  quantity.  Mr 
Sonthey  urges  sherp-owners  still  to  increase  their  flocks, 
especially  as  regards  combing  wool ;  "  always  bearing  in 
mind,  that  fine  quality  can  be  raised  from  iiiferior  ewes, 
by  supplying  them  with  a  inccession  of  fine  rams."  The 
improrement,  he  continues,  is  material. 

For  although  during  the  last  year,  and  up  to  the  pre> 
■ent  period,  the  demand  for  combing  wool  has  not  been 
so  brisk  as  could  be  wished,  this  description  is  nerertbe- 
lees  often  preferred  by  clothiers ;  at  the  same  time  the 
Aostralian  farmer  will  see  that  quantity,  rather  than 
qwility,  is  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  an  adequate  re- 
moneration.  When  in  request  for  fancy  goods,  combing 
wool  nevertheless  commands  prices  exceeding  the  expect- 
atlAns  of  the  consignee,  and  indeed  generally  will  prove 
as  valuable  as  short-grown  fleeces. 

The  wool  imported  from  Port  Philip  has  been  prepared 
in  a  manner  equal  to  my  most  sanguine  expectations ; 
which  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  districts  round  that 
place  will  nltimately  rise  into  importance  through  the 
quality  of  their  fleeces.  The  flocks  of  Van  Diemen*s 
Land  also  yield  admirable  combing  wool,  clearly  evincing 
that  the  land  at  Launceston  and  in  its  neighbonrhood  is 
peenliarly  luitable  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep. 

It  has  equally  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to 
notice  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  agriculturists  of 
Southern  Africa  in  the  condition  of  their  wool ;  and  if 
the  same  attention  is  hereafter  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  their  flocks,  and  action  given  to  all  the  springs  of  rural 
industry  connected  with  the  breeding  of  sheep,  I  make 
no  doubt  that  wool  will,  ere  long,  become  a  large  and 
Taloable  export  from  that  thriving  Colony ;  for  the  far- 
mer must  not  be  unmindful  that  what  i*  done  for  the 
land,  the  land  will  return  a  hundredfold. 

From  1829  to  1838,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  exported  from  Sydney,  and  Hobart-town,  and 
Lannceston,  has  risen  from  7  percent,  in  the  first  year,  to 
(in  1838}  no  leM  than  326  per  cent.1 


Mr  Southey,  commencing  with  the  lambing  teaion,  re- 
commends to  the  colonial  flockmasters  and  shepherds 
the  plana  adopted  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  ewes 
and  lambs  in  the  best-managed  theep-farmi  of  this 
country,  and  even  additional  shelter,  both  from  wet  and 
excessive  heat,  to  what  is  required  in  Great  Britain- 
He  warns  colonial  fanners  not  to  purchase,  for  ex- 
portation, rams  that  are  old ;  as  their  broken  teeth  will 
render  them  nnfit  to  graze  on  the  scanty  herbage  of 
the  colonies  daring  a  dry  season.  In  places  at  home, 
where  water  is  scarce,  and  ponds  and  streams  not  at 
hand,  fuit  are  used  to  wash  the  sheep  which  are  to 
be  disburdened  of  their  fleece ;  and,  for  a  reason  to  be 
stated,  ponds  and  tabs  are,  in  many  cases,  considered 
better  than  ranning  vraters.  Water  which  contains  car- 
bonate of  lime  should  be  avoided,  as  it  decomposes  the 
polk  of  the  wool,  and  renders  it  so  harsh  to  the  touch  as 
even  to  affect  the  doth  afterwards  made  from  it.  The 
superiority  of  pond  or  tub  washing  is  presumed  to  result 
from  the  grease  given  oat  by  the  wool  imparting  a  sapo- 
naceous quality  to  the  water.  The  softest  water  is  conse- 
quently the  best;  and  cold  spring  water,  which  is  always 
hard,  is  to  be  avoided.  Ponds  filled  with  rain^rater  are 
preferable  to  all  others ;  and  these  are,  probably,  more 
easily  obtained,  in  many  parts  of  Australia,  than  water 
in  any  other  way.  In  the  process  of  washing,  shepherds 
are  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong ;  but  their  masters  ought  to 
see  that  they  give  espedal  heed  to  this  caution.  He  says : — 

In  the  Interval  that  occurs  between  the  washing  and 
shearing,  or  as  soon  as  the  fleece  is  dry,  I  recommend  a 
careful  examination  of  it  while  yet  on  the  sheep's  back ; 
and  whenever  the  wool  is  deteriorated  by  the  mixture  of 
any  coarse  and  inferior  quality,  or  when  dead,  black,  or 
grey  halts  are  interspersed  in  the  fleece,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  separate  sheep  of  this  class  and  dispose  of  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  as  their  retention  might  prove  in- 
jurions  to  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

There  is  still  another  improvement  which  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  suggest.  If  the  owner  again  examines  the 
wool  of  the  remaining  portion  of  his  flock,  he  will  be  in 
a  situation  to  divide  and  class  them  into  two  kinds,  viz., 
long-woolled  and  short-woolled  sheep ;  taking  care  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  superior-woolled  tup,  of  a  pure  race, 
selected  from  such  breeds  as  suit  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
turage and  the  taste  of  the  owner. 

Mr  Southey  gives  many  good  hints  for  $hearing  a« 
well  as  washing  the  sheep  :  the  great  art  of  shearing  is 
cutting  close  without  injuring  the  skin. 

The  unskilful  operator  impairs  the  fleece  by  not  shear- 
ing close  to  the  pelt,  or  skin,  which  reduces  the  value  of 
the  wool  and  often  renders  it  nnfit  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  adapted.  For  in- 
stance— long  wool,  suitable  for  spinning,  if  not  shorn 
close  to  the  skin  is  materially  impaired  in  value  for  com- 
bing; or,  if  applied  to  that  purpose,  is  bought  at  reduced 
prices,  in  consequences  of  its  being  injudiciously  shorn. 
The  great  art  of  shearing  is  mainly  confined  to  that  of 
clipping  as  near  the  pelt  as  possible,  without  snipping 
the  skin ;  and  when  that  does  perchance  occur,  an  ap- 
proved unguent  should  be  at  hand,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  part  injured. 

It  is  common  in  Germany  to  fold  the  sheep  after  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  fieeces,  a  custom  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  variable  climates,  as  it  affords  them  the 
means  of  huddling  together,  and,  by  so  doing,  prevents 
their  taking  cold,  which  often  happens  after  they  have 
been  shorn. 

But^  in  Aoitralia,  daring  the  Iu»t  MMon  in  which 
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sheep  are  shorn,  there  ii  a  dimger  of  a  qaite  oppoiite 
kind,  in  which  caution  and  fbreii^ht  an  nererthelen 
.eqoallj  required. 

Let  a  considerate  person  onlf  figure  to  himself  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  animals,  just  deprired  of  thdr  corcrlDg, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sub.  Such  an 
exposure,  if  attributable  to  neglect,  would  not  bear  re- 
flection. 

It  would  therefore  be  adriaable  for  sheep  just  shorn 
in  Aiutrialia,  Tasmaoia  and  Southern  Africa,  to  be 
folded,  and  placed  in  the  shade,  or  under  a  coTerinf^,  and 
retained  there  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  By  haviDg 
recourse  to  these  salutary  precautions,  the  health  and 
lives  of  a  large  portion  of  them  would  he  preserved  from 
diseases,  to  which  inattention  too  often  exposes  them. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  consequence  to  those  persons 
whose  flocks  are  numerous,  to  take  this  suggestion  into 
tlivir  serious  consideration,  and  ascertain  whether  it 
would  not  prove  to  their  advantage  to  have  their  sheep 
shorn  after  the  following  manner.  In  the  first  place,  to 
slirar  from  eiiher  the  lambs  or  sheep  all  the  coarser 
l>arts  of  the  fleeces,  such,  for  example,  as  are  produced  on 
the  hinder  quarters  and  known  by  the  name  of  breech ; 
anil  afterwards  that  from  the  tail,  which,  being  coarser 
and  inferior  than  what  is  produced  on  either  the  back  or 
sides,  it  might  easily  be  kept  separate  and  packed  into 
bales  by  itself.  The  wool  shorn  from  the  hack  and  sides 
would,  by  this  exclusion,  be  materially  enhanced  in 
value. 

Both  kinds  should  then  be  picked  in  separate  bales  and 
marked  accordingly.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have 
the  teg  fleeces,  that  is,  the  produce  of  unshorn  lambs,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  long  staple  and  adapted  for  spinning, 
kept  distinct  from  the  shorter  qualities  ;  ai  it  would  af- 
ford the  clothier  (who  is  the  consumer  of  short  wool)  the 
means  of  selecting  such  as  he  may  require,  without  being 
encumbered  with  a  description  of  wool,  more  valoable  if 
applied  to  combing  purposes,  and  vice  vena. 

The  advantages  likely  to  result  from  some  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  are  not  wholly  confined  to  the  remarks 
above  penned.  Its  beneficial  influence  would  be  further 
extended  to  both  classes  of  buyers,  particularly  during 
the  inspection  of  the  various  sorts  previous  to  the  public 
sales,  as  the  competitors  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  ex- 
amine the  wool  with  greater  accuracy  and  less  trouble 
than  at  present.  They  would  not  have  to  extract  from 
the  bags  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  contents  as  is  now 
fou^d  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the 
bale  contains  wool  for  clothing  or  combing  purposes. 

On  this  subject  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
the  system  here  suggested  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  custom  of  shearing  the  breech  and  tall,  early  in 
the  season,  or  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  commences, 
is  also  worthy  of  imitation,  as  it  contributes  to  keep  the 
animals  both  cool  and  clean. 

Now,  all  this  is  so  consistent  with  commonsense,  that 
it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  make  the  proper  impres- 
sion, and  to  be  carefully  followed  to  'ensure  corresponding 
results.  These  observations  will,  besides,  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  utility  of  the  work  to  colonial  fiockmasters, 
many  of  whom  have  but  little  previous  knowledge  and 
BO  experience  of  thdr  new  vocation. 

Summary  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  By  Alexan- 
der Macdonald. 
The  author  of  tUs  popular  account  and  summary  of 
the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  is  a  printet'  in  Dundee  ;  bred,  hut  proba- 
bly not  very  strictly,  as  a  Presbyterian,  in  regular  attend- 
ance, with  a  pious  father,  at  the  New  Greyfriars'  Church 
of  Edinburgh ;  bat,  upon  the  whole,  a  Nolhingarian, 
In  after  lift,  he  veered  towards  Captain  Haldane'i  pecu- 
liar system,  and  also  to  Quakerism  and  Methodism, 
until,  during  the  discussions  which  arose  when  the  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  Bill  was  carried,  he  who  had  seen 


it  right  to  be  attached  to  Haldanism,  Methsdism,  and 
Quakerism,  became  convinced  that  he  had  at  last  found 
the  true  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Romanism,  in  which  be 
at  present  rests  satisfled. 

The  work  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  Bishop 
Carruther%  of  [Edinburgh.  Like  all  new  converts,  Mr 
Macdonald  is  eminently  zealous.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
work,  we  shall  cite  his  statement  of  the  nature  and 
effecu  of  the  fifth  Sacrament  of  the  Romish  Church— 
Extreme  Unction. 

let,  It  remits  sins;  at  least  snefa  as  are  venial :  for 
morul  and  deadly  siiu  most  be  remitted,  befi>re  receir. 
ing  it,  by  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  Confession. 
2dlu,  It  heals  the  soul  of  her  infirmity  and  weakness, 
and  a  certain  propensity  to  sin,  contracted  by  former 
siris ;  which  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  soul  as  the  unhappy 
relics  of  former  sins  ;  and  it  helps  to  remit  something  of 
the  debt  of  punishment  due  to  past  sins.  3dlf,  It  im- 
parts strength  to  the  soul  to  bear  more  easily  the  iUnea* 
of  the  body,  and  arms  her  against  the  attempts  of  her 
spiritual  enemies,  ithly,  If  it  be  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  soul,  it  often  restores  the  health  of  the  body.  This 
is  Dr  Challoner's  view  with  regard  to  Ezttcme  Unction. 

We  question  if  every  good  Catholic  knows  the  sym- 
bolical meanings  of  the  candle*,  the  pHettt'  veitmente, 
crudfixee,  &c.,  &c,  which  are  duly  explained  here, — 
though  it  must  be  the  duty  of  every  one.  Mr  Macdonald 
indignantly  denies  that  the  Catholics  are,  as  is  alleged 
by  "  knavish,  ill-designing  men,"  not  allowed  to  read  the 
Bible.  On  the  contrary,  they  read  the  Bible,  not  M  be 
did  in  lis  days  of  original  heresy,  by  the  light  of  the 
understanding  which  God  had  given  him,  but  in  a  man- 
ner "  not  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  to  pervert  the  in- 
spired writings  according  to  the  extraneous  fancy  of 
every  upstart,  but  to  hvar  the  Church,  and  to  take  kei' 
unerring  expounding  thereof  for  doctrine  and  <ttr  tn- 
struction*s  sake."  Now,  we  fear  that  the  "  knavish.  III. 
designing  men"  will  be  apt  to  assert  that  the  Bible,  so 
read,  had  as  well  not  be  read  at  all,  but  its  doctrine* 
taken  at  once  as  the  Church  "unerringly"  lays  thettt 
down.  On  this  head,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  say  no  more  thata  the  modem  Oxfbrd  divines,  or 
Puseyites. 

Mr  Macdonald  expresses  himself  highly  satisfied  with 
the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  Romish  Church  OTcr 
all  the  civilixed  world,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  increase  of  Catholics,  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  does,  on  paper,  indeed  look  imtneqse. 
He,  however,  forgets  to  mention  the  Irish  levies,  which 
fully  account  f6r  the  increase  in  such  places  as  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  Dundee;  and  there  is  little,  if 
any,  increase  elsewhere.  Sir  Walter  Sicott  is  here  claimed 
as  a  sort  of  hilf-convert,  fVomthe  spirit  discoveied  in  Me 
writings,  and  some  circumstances  attending  bis  deat)>> 
bed,  related  by  Mr  Lockhart.  Sir  Walter  prophesied 
that  Byron,  who  carried  his  avowal  of  infidelity  beyosid 
what  Scott  thought  the  boundaries  of  <'  goed  taiM," 
would  yet  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  religloo.  If  hti 
Lordship  had,  be  would  assuredly  have  become  a  monk 
of  \a  Trappe.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whom  we  bad  net 
imagined  of  any  particular  sect,  but  merely  a  deooroa% 
nominal  son  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  thoagh  not  re> 
matkable  for  punctuality  in  the  discharge  oF  those  dttlM 
of  public  observance  which  fall  chiefly  on  the  hnihbltr 
classes,  it  is  here  said,  on  we  know  not  what  anthor&j, 
was,  previously  to  his  death,  «  admitted  into  the  Wmob 
of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

Readers  will  find  both  Information  and  ealertatilmetfl 
in  this  book,  which  contains  a  bum  0^  ihctt  Of  iHu  atat 
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or  another.    Tbe  Sixtti  Part,  which  Is  upon  the  mnde 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  we  hare  read  with  con- 
■iderable  Intereit,  though  it  is  a  somewhat  rambling  dis- 
course. 
On  the  Nobility  of  the  Britith  Gentry;  or  the 

Political  Ranks  and  Dignities  of  the  Britith 

Empire.    By  Sir  James  Lawrence,  Knigtit  of 

Malta. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  a  gentleman  of  old  da- 
scent  is  more  noble  than  a  new-made  baron,  wbo  is,  after 
all,  not  noble.  The  King  can  no  more  make  a  noble 
man  than  he  can  make  an  honest  man ;  his  power  or 
prerogative  being  limited  to  creating  Peers.  The  Knight 
of  M»tta  considers  the  title  of  gentleman  greatly  abused 
when  it  is  applied  to  literary  gentlemen  or  medical  gen- 
tlemen, &C.,  &c ;  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
are  mystified  or  misled  in  these  important  matters. 
For  this  caase  they  ought  to  consult  diligently  this  work, 
and  the  laws  and  heraldic  usages  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. A  good  deal  of  strong  good  sense  is,  however, 
(tzpressed  in  connexion  with  a  subject  of  no  intrinsic 
ralne  whatever,  yet  possessing  relative  importance  from 
its  great  influence  in  our  fiictitious  society,  English 
heiresses,  who  marry  foreigners  for  a  title,  may  here  re- 
<:eiTe  warning  at  less  cost  than  mortifying  experience  and 
the  loss  of  a  great  many  thousand  pounds  to  the  country. 
From  this  work  we  leam  that,  though  Lord  Byron  was 
higher  in  rank  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  was  inferior  to 
him  by,  how  much  thinks  the  reader  ? — why,  by  four 
centuries !  as  a  certain  Uchtredus  Scott,  the  presumed 
ancestor  of  all  the  Scotts,  was  certainly  living  in  1128; 
while  the  great  poet  was  only  descended  from  a  bastard 
of  the  Norman  Byrons,  who  was  knighted  so  recently  as 
1079.  What  a  very  pretty  subject  for  a  literary  quarrel 
might  these  claims  have  furnished  !  Bat  if  all  the  very 
nnmeroni  descendants  of  Uchtredus  Scott  are,  in  virtue 
of  their  progenitor,  gentlemen  of  a  high  and  far  descent, 
we  suspect  that  our  readers  may  know  some  most  respect- 
able ploughmen  and  carters  among  them,  with  higher 
claims  to  ancient  gentility  than  any  member  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Cabinet,  now  that  Lord  Brougham  is 
out  of  it.  There  have  always  been  the  "  Brougham  of 
Brougham,"  the  Woreeley  qf  Worseley,''  the  "  RatcliSe 
tif  Ratcliffe,"  the  «'  Fitzakerly  0/  Fitzakerly"— that 
fa,  old  landed  proprietors  ;  and  they  are  '*  the  natural 
nobility."  And  the  more  ancient,  consequently  the  more 
noble.  "  Could  any  title  of  the  peerage  add  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  Hampden,"  our  author  asks,  "  upon  whose 
sarcophagus  is  inscribed,  "John  Hampden,  Twenty-fourth 
hereditary  Lord  of  Great  Hampden  ?"  The  Scottish  fami- 
lies of  that  ilk  are  of  like  dignity,  and  fh>m  the  same 
reason.  A  foreign  herald,  we  are  informed,  would  con- 
sider as  noblest  amongst  ns,  first,  the  families  settled 
in  England  before  the  Conquest;  second,  those  that 
accompanied  the  Conqueror;  third,  those  engaged  in 
the  Crusades;  fourth,  those  that  had  produced  Tem- 
plars or  Knights  of  Rhodes,  &c.,  &c  lliiS  may  be 
tnefal,  as  precedent,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  our 
new  Australian  colonies  ;  nor  was  the  wife  of  the  rich 
convict  at  Sydne)',  of  whom  Dr  Lang  jeeringly  tells,  so 
great  or  so  vain  a  fool  as  he  imagines,  when  she  said — 
"  W'e  are  the  old  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country." 
The  future  parallels  of  the  Normans  and  Crusaders,  in 
Aostralia,  must,  we  presume,  be  those  who  go  out  on 
eommaiutoes  to  exterminate  the  aborigines,  or  wbo  have 
made  descents  and  settleraenU  in  New  Zealand ;  and  a* 


tot  Knights  of  Roads,  there  are  great  gangs  of  them,  with 
somewhat  cumbrous  armour  and  conspicuous  orders,  yet 
enough  to  furnish,  ill  a  century  or  two,  the  entire  settle- 
ments with  ancient  gentility. 

English  gentlemen  travelling  on  the  Continent— that 
is,  those  whom  our  Knights  of  Malta  allow  to  be  gen- 
tlemen, old  landed  proprietors— are  disparaged,  fiom 
not  knowing  that  they  are  noble,  and  not  calling  them- 
selves noblemen. 
The  Mother*  of  England.    By  Caroline  Halsted. 

The  "  obligations  of  literature,"  and,  we  may  add,  of 
morals  and  manners,  to  the  Mothers  of  England,  oflfer  an 
inviting  subject  to  the  female  pen.  A  farmer  historical 
essay,  by  the  same  lady,  oh  a  kindred  subject,  obtained  the 
premium  given  at  the  Gresham  Cotniiiembration  ;  and  this 
one  has  been  as  deservedly  successful.  That  division  of 
the  essay  which  relates  to  the  great  men,  whom,  in  re- 
cent times,  the  care  and  solicitude  of  mothers  have  given 
to  science  and  literature,  possesses  an  especial  charm. 
Among  these  great  names  ar«  those  of  Newton,  Burke, 
Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  many  others;  for  who 
that  has  had  a  living  mother,  has  not  been  indebted  to 
her  love  and  her  care,  if  not  to  her  intelligence  t 
Uonumenta  Anliqua  ;  or,  the  Stone  Sfonumentt 
of  Antiquity.    By  B.  R.  Weaver. 

We  have  here  an  ingenious  disquisition,  displaying  con- 
siderable research  and  antiquarian  lore.  Stonehenge  is 
made  the  topic  of  a  long  dissertation,  and  there  is  a  to- 
lerably full  account  of  the  Druids.  When  shall  the 
world  see  any  form  of  religion.  Pagan,  Mahomedan, 
or  Christian,  Into  which  pious  i^rands  and  priestcraft  do 
not  largely  enter  ?  The  rocking  stones,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  found  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  its  islands,  are  presumed  by  this  author,  and  by  other 
antiquaries,  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  Druid  prieila 
to  awo  the  minds  oil  the  vulgar  ;  and  the  conjecture  is  sup- 
ported on  feasible  grounds. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  ordeals,  and  as 
places  where  judgment  was  given  in  difficult  cases.  0ns 
of  these,  near  Balvaird,  (the  Scotch  Baivaird  we  imagine,) 
was  broken  by  Cromwell's  soldiery,  when  it  i^as  dis- 
covered that  its  rocking  motion  was  performed  by  a 
yolk  exuberant  in  the  middle  of  the  nndel:  surface  of 
the  upper  stone,  which  was  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  the 
lower  stone.  The  lower  stone  was  flat,  the  upper  glo- 
bular ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  upper  stone  completely 
concealed  the  mechanism  of  the  motion.  That  motion, 
as  is  well  known,  could  be  communicated  by  a  light 
touch,  though  the  stone  set  a-rocking  might  be  of  prodi- 
gious weight  and  great  size.  The  book  is  curious  in  many 
respects. 

Nautical  Sketchei.     By  Hamilton  Moore,  jun. 
With  Illustrations. 

These  are  clever  and  agreeable  sketches  written  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  grave  and  gay,  sentimental  and  humor- 
ous, by  one  who  does  not  plash  the  salt  water,  and  daah 
the  spray  so  violently  about  landsmen,  as  some  of  his 
mates.  We  have  read  these  sketches  with  pleasure,  and 
only  regretted  that  they  ai«  so  short,  as  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  characters  introduced  seems  well  worth 
cultivating.  There  is  one  homely  tragic  tale,  Flint  and 
Clare,  told  with  skill  and  power. 
Speech  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  M.P.  on  the  Con- 
dition and  Feeling*  of  the  Working  Claises. 

It  is  surprising  to  us  that  the  Speaker  did  not  jump 
firom  his  chair  upon  the  night  of  tha  22d  May,  when 
Sit  Qeor^e   Sinclair  delivered  the  remarktWe  kpieech 
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which  we  an  rtrj  glad  to  m«  pat  on  record  in  the  form 
of  a  little  pamphlet.  Strange  doctrinee  thoie  of  hi>,  from 
a  Tory  to  a  St  Stephen's  audience !  Radical  principle! 
Sir  George  decidedly  diiclaima,  wliile  hia  concloriona  may 
be  moat  legitimately  derired  from  thoea  principlei ;  for 
how  could  any  of  the  tremendoai  evili  which  he  points 
oat  and  lamenta,  and  in  which  he  aees  those  aymptoms  of 
revolution  and  anarchy,  of  which  he  gires  solemn  warn- 
ing to  the  privileged  orders,  have  arisen,  save  for  those 
ineritable  abnses  in  legislation  and  GoTemment,  of  which 
the  Radical  system,  or  really  repreaentatlTe  goTemment 
can  be  the  only  permanent  preventive  ? 

Sir  George  roundly  tells  the  Honourable  House,  that  it 
has  forfeited  the  confidence,  and  earned  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  People,  who  think,  as  he  states,  '*  that  ae 
(including  himself)  do  little  else  than  talk  away  the 
public  time  and  throw  a^ay  the  public  money." 

As  this  speech  has  been  reported  in  the  public  prints, 
and.is  published  at  the  request  of  Mr  Scholefield,  to  whom 
it  is  inacribed,  it  is  not  neceasary  to  go  minutely  into  its 
contents.  It  does  much  honour  to  the  philanthrophy 
and  the  enlightenment  of  ita  author ;  and,  coming  from 
such  a  quarter,  the  admonitions  and  warning  given,  will, 
we  trust,  make  due  impression  upon  those  who  would  dis- 
believe, scoff  at,'  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  same  things  if 
said  by  a  Radical.  As  true  as  that  he  has  spoken  this 
speech,  is  the  truth  of  the  dark  and  awful  picture  which  he 
has  drawn  of  the  gloomy,  exasperated,  and  perhaps  re- 
vengeful feelings  of  those  whoae  "  intense  diatress"  he 
haa  deacribed.  The  remedies  Sir  George  Sinclair  has 
saggeated  &11  very  far  abort  of  the  mark ;  but  the  poli- 
tical grievancsi,  the  phyaical  aafferinga,  the  conaeiiuent  dia- 
content,  and  the  alarming  magnitude  of  that  danger  which 
the  Tcrieet  trifle  might  precipitate,  are  only  too  true. 
We  seriously  recommend  to  all  Conservative  and  Whig 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  all  '<  capitalists"  of  whatever  rank, 
and  all  those  who  are  "  at  ease"  in  our  troubled  Zion, 
carefiiUy  to  peruse  this  xvaming  speech,  and  commune 
with  their  own  hearts.  Appeal  to  their  mercy,  or  rather 
justice,  might  be  vain ;  but  here  is  matter  to  quicken 
those  vague  terrors  which  at  times  beset  them,  and 
against  which  the  army,  the  yeomanry,  the  police,  and  the 
constabulary  force,  must  ultimately  prove  poor  defence. 

Workt  of  Charlef  Lamb. 
Mr  Mozon  has  added  a  complete  collection  of  the 
works  of  Charles  Lamb,  In  one  large  volume,  to  the 
number  of  his  select  reprints.  The  frontispiece  is  a  good 
portrait  of  Lamb  ;  and  there  is  also  an  exquiaite  vign- 
ette title  page,  rcpreaenting  Christ'a  Hoapital,  ever 
sacred  to  Coleridge  and  I.amb.  That  very  delightful  jove- 
oilestorybook,  "Mre  Leisester's  School,"  iscomprehended 
in  the  collection.  Fewer  of  the  tales,  we  find,  are  writ- 
ten by  Mis*  Lamb  (Bridget  Ella)  than  has  been  generally 
imagined;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  poem*  hitherto  attributed  to  Lamb, 
are,  in  this  edition,  marked  by  the  asterisk,  which  point* 
out  hi*  ii*ter's  composition*.  Certainly  among  the  very 
finest  of  what  have  been  auppoaed  Lamb's  venes,  are 
thoae  on  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture,  called  the  '<  Vir- 
gin of  the  Rocks,"  beginning, 

"  While  young  Jolm  runs  to  greet 

The  greater  inbnt's  feet ;" 
and  thow  on  the  same  artist's  picture  of  Two  Ladies. 
A  good  many  of  the  tales  from  Shakspeate  are  also  writ- 
ten by  Mis*  Lamb ;  to  whom  by  much  the  amalleat  por- 
tion of  the  juvenile  tale*  belong*.  All  that  she  has  written 
is  most  beautiful  in  it*  kind ;  imbued  with  the  deU- 


cat*  imagination  of  the  EUa  femlly,  and  a  deeper  natural 
patho*  than  i*  firoud  in  the  writings  of  the  brother.  In 
proof  of  the  truth  of  our  admiration,  we  could  cite  the 
ver»e»  entitled  « Angel  Hdp"  and  the  "Young  Cate- 
chist." 

This  collection  will  long  remain  a  favourite  in  English 
parlonrs.  It  it  in*tinct  with  whatever  is  belt  and  rareat  in 
the  favourite  literature  and  social  maniten  of  the  molt 
highly  cultivattd  portion  of  English  urbane  society. 

The   Election.    By  the    author  of  "Hyacinth 
O'Grady,"  &c,  &c. 

We,  unfortunately,  know  nothing  of  ■'  Hyacinth 
O'Grady,"  and  the  other  tales  produced  by  the  author  o 
"  The  Election ;"  but  in  it  is  found  a  clever  and  genuine 
Irish  story,  illustrative  of  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land, social  and  political.  There  is  one  admiiable  Old 
Maid,  injured  somewhat  in  effect,  by  being  too  often 
produced  on  the  acene ;  for  the  lady,  Miaa  Dickinion,  ii 
one  of  those  characteia,  which,  posaeasing  no  great  natural 
compass,  is  soon  run  out ;  and  repetition  tire*.  Thu 
lady  is  a  woman  of  property,  and  ha*  five  vote$s  or  her 
tenants,  for  her,  have  them ;  which,  in  Ireland,  i*  exactly 
the  (ame  thing.  The  humour  of  the  etory  tnm*  upon 
the  solicitations  of  the  various  candidates.  Whig,  Tory, 
andOrange,  aristocratic  asd  parvenu ;  the  plotting  of  their 
attorneys  and  agents,  and  the  distraction  of  the  poor 
lady,  whom  good-nature  leads  to  oblige  them  aU.  Surely 
Hisa  Dickinson,  if  ehe  live  to  aee  another  election,  will 
declare  heraelf  a  convert  to  the  ballot.  The  disposal  of 
her  five  votes,  the  Ardnaeorrighy  votei^  were  almost  the 
death  of  her.  Wo  suapect  that  the  interference  of  prieats, 
a*  well  a*  attorney*,  in  election*,  ii  but  too  correctly  pic- 
tured in  thi*  Tale. 

An  Examination  of  the  Ancient  Orthography  of 
the  Jew*,  and  of  the  Original  Text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Part  II.  By  the  Reverend  Dr 
Charles  William  Wall,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Thi*  i*  a  tupplementary  volnme  to  one  in  which  the 
author  attempted  to  establish  the  varactdou*  origin  of 
alphabetic  writing ;  which  attempt  i*  followed  ont  here. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  thi*  erudite 
and  elaborate  work ;  nor  i«  it  yet  concluded.  China 
eupplie*  materiala  for  a  third  volume,  which  will  not 
appear  for  aome  time. 

A  curioua  piece  of  jugglery  of  the  Brahmins — a  tmly 
impudent  and  laughable  fraud — ia  noticed  at  the  close  of 
thia  volume.  To  a  Santcrit  translation,  or  veruon  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  a  hyherbolical  and  inflated  dedica- 
tion of  the  work  to  a  pious  and  munificent  Raja  i*  pre- 
fixed, which  conclude*  by  *tating  that  this  « '  Treatise  on 
Geometry  or  Mechanic**  was  originally  revealed  by 
Bbahka  to  ViSHWAKAHMA,  (an  inferior  deity,)  from 
whom  it  descended  to  this  earth,  and  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  being  lost  as 
the  ooutte  qf  timSf  I,  bg  the  eommusid  qf  the  Maharaja 
Jata  StMHA,  have  agmn  fubliehed  U  to  the  world,  for 
the  delight  tfall  mathematieiant." 

Here  was  first  a  miracnlou*  revelation  of  science^  and 
next  a  miiaculotis  restoration  of  what,  in  the  coarse  of 
time,  had  been  forgotten.  We  may  add  that  Dr  Wail 
is  not  one  of  those  who  reverence  India  as  the  birthplace 
of  geometry,  poetry,  and  philosophy.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believes  that  all  that  the  Brahmins  ever  poMOiied, 
they  have  fint  stolen  and  then  corrupted. 
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PERIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

The  ODif  thing  tute  that  we  bare  to  notice  is  Ko.  I. 
of  the  Irish  Penny  Journal  ;  a  leriral  of  the  Dnb> 
lin  or  Iriih  Pennjr  Magaxioe,  or,  at  leaet,  a  work  on  the 
eame  plan.  To  the  first  namber  Mrs  Hall  and  Martin 
Doyle,  both  popular  Irish  story-tellers,  contribute  each 
a  sketch  ;  the  lady's— <A«  Jri$h  Waihenooman — being 
one  of  her  best.  The  first  number  is  Tery  promising ; 
and  we  hope  the  work  may  succeed,  especially  among 
the  class  for  which  it  is  intended.  Next  to  the  boors  of 
the  agricultural  districts  of  England,  the  Irish  peasantry 
require  the  humanizing  discipline  of  cheap,  entertaining, 
and  profitable  reading. 

Tractt  for  the  People,  designed  to  Vindicate 
Religious  and  Christian  Liberty. 

These  are  good  but  dear  reprints  from  standard  Eng. 
Uah  authors,  such  as  Milton,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  &c,  &&  All  are  of  excellent  tendency ; 
bat,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  high  price,  not  calcn> 
latcd  to  circulate  to  any  great  extent  among  those  who 
most  require  their  iiutmction. 

No.  VIII.  of  the  Heads  op  the  People  contains  a 
derer  paper,  The  Coachman  and  the  Guard,  by  Nimrod, 
and  one  or  two  more  good  sketches.  The  Heads  are 
also  Tery  good;  especially  the  Policeman  and  the  Spittalt- 
field  Weaver,  which  figure  here  without  the  body— a 
rather  awkward  circumstance. 

%*  Serial  works  often  reach  ns  in  broken  or  strag. 
gling  numbers,  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  notice. 

The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
The  author  of  the  lately  published  historical  drama 
of  « Thomas  a  Becket,"  Mr  Darley,  has  assumed  the 
task  of  writing  a  biographical  and  critical  introdnc- 
tion  to  Moxon's  edition  of  this  standard  work.  We 
cannot  compliment  Mr  Darley  on  i>eing  a  genial  critic 
ttf  the  dramatic  brothers ;  and  though  many  of  hia  re- 
marks are  just  and  acute^  and  even  original,  they  are 
•nrely  somewhat  out  of  place ;  or  more  suitable  to  a 
review  than  to  an  introduction  to  the  collected  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Oleneoe  ;  or,  the  Fate  of  the  Maedonalds. 
Sergeant  Talfonrd's  tragedy  has  triumphantly  pasted 
the  ordeal  of  a  London  and  also  of  an  Edinburgh  audience; 
which  last  is  "  nothing,  if  not  critical."  It  required  both 
genius  and  skill  to  adapt  the  bloody  catastrophe  of 
Glencoe  to  dramatic  representation ;  and  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  keeping  its  horrors  subsidiary  to  the 
main  tragic  morement  of  the  play.  As  a  literary  compo- 
sition, "  Glencoe"  is  decidedly  inferior  to  t|te  same  au- 
thor's classic,  and  highly-finished,  drama,  "  Ion  ;"  but,  as 
an  acting  drama,  adapted  to  the  stage  in  an  age  when 
•access  has,  from  many  causes,  become  extremely  diffi- 
cult, it  possesses  liigh  claims.  This  play  alone  is  proof 
that  aodiences  are  still  capable  of  being  mored,  when 
the  trae  key-note  is  struck. 

Washbourne's  Edition  of  Claries  Introduction  to 

Heraldry. 

This  thirteenth  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  a 

popular  heraldic  work,  may  be  described  as  the  elements 

of  the  sdence.    It  contains  numerous  plates  of  coatt 

etrmorial,  with  explanations  of  their  blazonry ;  a  glossary 

•f  technical  terms ;  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  iofor* 

.■oation  bearing  upon  the  subject. 


The  Religious  Wars  of  France.    B7  Jonathan 
Duncan,  Esq.    One  neat  volume,  with  Plates. 

Mr  Duncan  states,  in  his  preftce,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  religions  excitement,  when  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  make  converts,  and  a  section 
of  the  Church  of  England  claiming  for  their  church 
apostolical  succession,  the  Huguenots  of  France  should  be 
made  better  known  to  the  Non-Conformists  of  England;  - 
This  is  one  part  of  his  task.  The  moral  of  his  work  is 
the  lesson  of  toleration  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  con. 
science  which  it  inculcates.  The  history  extends  from 
the  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  to  the  Peace  of  Vervins ; 
thus  including  the  religious  wars,  but  not  bU  the  religi. 
ous  persecutions  of  France.  If  Mr  Duncan  has  not 
spared  the  Jesuits,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  lay  in 
his  way  in  their  wont  character ;  and  ^he  disclaims  the 
denre  of  severe  animadversion.  He  is  himself  thoroughly 
and  Christianly  tolerant ;  and  his  object  is  not  unneces. 
sarily  to  animadvert  on  the  past,  but  "  to  warn  present 
and  future  generations  to  shun  the  erron  of  their  prede- 
cessors." The  book  is  altogether  one  of  interest,  and  is 
likely  to  be  popular,  were  it  but  for  temporary  reasons 
existing  in  the  religions  world.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
there  are  strong  symptoms  of  the  desire  to  persecute. 
The  Church  of  England  is  persecuting,  and  raging  to 
persecute;  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  persecuting,  so  fu 
as  it  has  power.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  are,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  enacting  the  old 
part 

My  Home,  my  Country,  and  my  Church.    By 
James  Howie,  M.  D. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  Scottish  sketches  and 
essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  of  which  the  rural  portion 
is  tax  the  most  pleasing,  though  the  whole  bear  evidence 
of  an  amiable  and  pious  spirit.  The  writer  has  a  fine 
eye  for  the  charms  of  Scottish  rural  scenery,  and  great 
sensibility  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  rural  manners. 
His  work  will  be  highly  relished  by  those  hearths,  and 
in  those  home-fields,  whence  its  best  inspiration  has  been 
drown.  As  the  author  has  visited  and  resided  amidst 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  he  has  ample  scope  for  description.  From 
rsgard  to  the  book,  and  also  for  "  pnir  auld  Scotland's 
sake,"  we  must  give  a  few  brief  specimens. 

Harvest  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  ieen  from  the 
Hill  or  Kimhoul. 

But  let  ns  for  a  moment  leave  the  contemplation  of 
magnificent  Naturs,  and  mingle  again  with  men  in  the 
all-exhilarating  operations  of  reaping.  There  is  on  the 
Carse,  continuously  covered  with  ciops,  not  indeed  the 
powerful  band  of  the  Berwicluhire  or  East  Lothian 
farmer,  with  a  whole  field  before  them,  and  turning  it, 
almost  at  once,  into  shocks  ;  but  numerous  little  gfoups, 
several  of  whom  yon  may  see  in  one  field.  This  mode 
of  reaping  may  not  appear  so  grand  and  imposing  to  the 
traveller  as  the  large  and  merry  band :  but  it  has  its 
interesting  and  lovely  features.  The  reapers  hen  an  not 
hired  for  the  day  or  the  whole  harvest,  but  an  paid  by 
the  ihreave  or  the  acre.  In  this  way  the  group  of  shear, 
en  may  not  be  so  uniformly  strong,  yet  the  very  irregu* 
larity  of  its  strength  constitutes  iu  interest  and  beauty ; 
for  here  the  less  robust  female,  the  widow  and  her  boy, 
are  earning  their  wage  by  the  threave,  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  earned.  Here  also  is  the  poor  fiimily,  the 
husband,  wife,  and  children ;  not,  indeed,  too  well  fed  for 
the  hard  work  of  reaping,  but  by  the  larger  and  smaller 
handfiiU  they  number  fast  the  sheaves,  and  all  together 
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eunbaodiome  wagM;  and  not  onlf  to,  ba(  the  little 
lanbnrnt  bo^ji  and  girU  ragerly  itrire  for  victury,  and 
bleu  the  parents,  while  joyouily  they  boast  of  their  suc- 
cess {  and  what  is  beat  of  all,  they  are  trainiag  to  in- 
dustry, and  learning  an  art  which  may  be  of  great  use  to 
them  in  after  life. 

A  CoMMUvioK  Sabbath  auomo  the  Ochils. 

Our  residence  for  the  time  was  in  the  conntry ;  we  had 
risen  esriy  on  the  morning  of  the  communion  Sabtmth, 
that  we  might  attend  before  going  to  church  to  the  worlu 
of  necesiity  and  mercy,  in  giving  the  animals  their  food, 
and  driring  them  to  the  best  pasture  that  they  might  eat, 
And  rest  contented.  That  both  master  and  serrant  might 
get  to  chnrch,  the  house  itself  was  left  in  charge  of  a 
neighbouring  female,  a  Gonfidant  of  the  family  ;  and  all 
without  to  the  care  of  the  herd-boy,  who  concelred  him- 
self highly  honoured,  and  proved,  by  his  great  care,  that 
he  was  worthy  of  tlie  trust.  Family  worship  over,  we 
hastened  across  the  lea  in  the  dewy  morning ;  we  Went 
literally  "  ih>m  strength  to  strength."  Religion,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  numberless  relations,  was  the  subject 
of  conrersation.  .... 

Our  company  was  numerous  ere  we  reached  the  Tillage 
of  Abemethy,  where  was  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house.  The  tent  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  that  beautiful 
and  picturesque  range  of  hills,  the  Ochils,  which  extend 
a  strong  defsoce  along  the  entire  northern  boundary  of 
Fifeshire,  and  stretch  from  this  point  to  the  Tay,  where 
It  bounds  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  There  could  scarcely  be 
a  grander  site  for  the  holy  hill  of  Zion.  The  Tay  ex- 
pands into  a  long  and  glassy  lake  in  the  shade  of  the 
Ochil  ridge ;  on  the  other  side  the  green  and  level  Carse 
of  Gowrie  Alls  np  an  extended  curve  of  the  Sidia  hills,  its 
northern  boundary ;  whilst  opposite,  and  at  the  upper 
end  of  tlie  Carse,  are  the  grey  perpendicular  rocics  of  Kin- 
noul  hill,  boldly  meeting  the  eye.  The  extensive  fields  of 
grain,  yet  scarcely  in  the  ear,  are  spread  before  us  :  in. 
terspeiwd  are  the  verdant  pastures ;  and  the  blooming 
whins,  climbing  np  the  hills,  form  a  lively  back-ground  to 
(he  picture. 

Biefore  the  tent,  partly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on  the 
rising  ground,  a  great  crowd  was  assembling :  some  car- 
ried *'  chairs  and  stools ;"  many  who  bad  come  far  in 
%bt  morning,  and  were  unacquainted  in  the  village, 
fastened  to  recline  on  tbe  green  grass  up  the  hill ;  the 
shepherd  and  his  dog  now  rested  together ;  tbe  aged  man, 
with  broad  blue  bonnet  and  antique  coat,  whomi  we  had 
passed  a  little  before,  leaning  upon  bis  staff  though  mu- 
ttentarily  he  seemed  to  ncrnit  his  strength  as  he  cams  up 
to  the  house  of  God,  yet  now  also  gladly  laid  down  his 
wearied  limbs.  This  man  was  from  a  peaceful  abode 
among  tlie  Ochil  hills  ;  and  then  surrounded  him  a  lit* 
tie  group — a  husband  and  wife  with  two  or  three  youths 
in  homely  garb,  the  ezlerual  appearance  of  each  betok- 
ening maternal  care  and  female  cleanliness.  This  was 
the  labourer  and  his  family,  the  children  and  grand. 
jUiildren  of  the  old  man.  Good  man !  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  bad  come  so  far  to-day  to  the  taberna- 
cle of  God ;  "  but  however  weak  his  flesh,  the  spirit  was 
most  wUling,"  and  oft  he  bad  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  aie 
they  who  dweU  in  thy  house,  for  they  will  be  still  prais- 
ing thee  I" 

There  were  many  from  the  village  and  neighbourhood 
Msembling  in  a  way  mon  composed  and  easy.  Among 
them  there  were  fiimilies  from  the  city,  their  relations  and 
friends,  who  had  come  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrament, 
it  might  be  to  their  native  place,  the  spot  of  their  early 
associations,  and  the  birth-place  of  their  better  nature. 
They  both  had  entertained  and  edified  their  friends  by 
religious  intelligence  from  the  city ;  they  had  stimulated 
some  youth  or  servant  of  the  family  to  greater  diligence ; 
they  had  spent  together  a  night  and  morning  in  social 
conversation  and  prayer ;  they  had  refreshed  each  other's 
memories  with  the  appropriate  exereises  uf  tbe  preceding 
day :  they  bad  prayed  earnestly,  individually,  and  cal> 
lectively,  for  the  gracious  presence  of  Jehovah,  that  to 
there  might  be  a  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord ;  and  thus  they  came,  not  upon  an  idle  visit,  but 
for  tin  double  purpose  of  itceiyiug  and  bestowing  spirit* 


ual  benefits.  A  great  multitude  of  people  now  turroonda 
the  tent ;  many  of  whom  had  been  present  at  divine  ter* 
vice  on  the  humiliation  day  and  the  communion  Satur- 
day, and  had  digested  the  spiritual  provision  of  whidh 
they  then  partook,  and  had  now  returned  on  the  third, 
tbe  great  day  of  the  feast,  with  an  appetite  for  more  gos- 
pel, with  a  thifgting  desire  for  more  spiritual  drink. 

The  valuable  pastor  of  the  people,  the  holy  man  of  God, 
the  plain  unassuming  minister  stood  up. 

Tbe  book  contains  many  charming  inferiors  of  manses  ; 
which  dwellings  form  a  feature  in  the  mral  landscapes 
of  Scotland,  we  should  ill  like  to  see  obliterated-  Here 
is  one  in  piydesdale,  probably  that  of  a  Seceder,  to  which 
body  the  author  belongs  :— 

From  tbe  front  windows  of  yon  little  cottage,  yon  are 
the  Clyde  glide  into  view  from  between  the  rocks,  and 
reflect  the  dark  hue  of  the  overhanging  woods.  It  sleeps 
for  a  moment  in  calm  majesty,  and  instantly  brawls 
through  the  &ir  arehes  of  the  bridge.  We  slept,  and  the 
trees  slept,  in  tbe  stillness  of  the  breeze ;  hut  it  kept  in- 
cessantly Sowing — the  emblem  of  time.  On  one  aide  of 
the  river,  the  village  stands  beside  our  cot ;  on  the  other, 
by  tbe  end  of  the  bridge,  tbe  orchard  is  stretched  out ; 
the  trees  an  old,  shaggy,  and  grey;  but  it  is  tbe  young 
and  lovely  spring,  and  they  are  a  sea  of  blossom ;  one 
department  of  it  is  the  pure  white ;  and  in  the  bright 
sunny  hour  your  eyes  are  dazzled  as  by  the  driven  snow 
sparkling  like  gems  ;   another  is  the  mingling  white  and 

red more  gorgeous  drapery.    The  proprietor's  maaaioa 

beside  it  bears  the  marks  of  the  last  century ;  but  it  is 
surrounded  with  well  kept  gravel  walks,  and  beds  of 
the  choicest  flowers.  Steep  the  fields  of  orchards  ascend 
around  us  to  the  near  horizon,  where  tbe  peaceful  cot- 
tages, the  imposing  mansions,  the  tuft  of  feathery  firs,  all 
around  seem  painted  on  the  canvass  of  blue.  On  a  stream 
that  meets  the  river  opposite  our  dwelling,  the  mill 
sUnds ;  and  the  running  wheel,  crested  with  spray,  can 
scarcely  be  seen  through  the  trees.  Down  the  course  of 
the  river,  there  peep  out  elegant  mansions  from  the  deep- 
leaved  and  verdant  woods. 

The  inmates  were  the  minister,  bis  sister,  and  the  ler- 
vaot ;  and  most  worthy  were  they  to  inhabit  this  flowery 
retreat.  Woman  could  not  be  mora  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  her  brother,  nor  more  solicitous  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  guests  than  she ;  and  the  beauties  of  earth,  so 
profusely  scattered  around,  had  a  charm  for  them  both. 
The  servant  had  been  an  unsophisticated  child  of  nature, 
and  had  once  entertained  an  almost  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  the  ministerial  character.  For  a  while  she  conld 
not  look  at,  or  speak  to  him,  without  being  awed  and 
abashed :  but  soon  she  gained  confidence,  for  she  was 
encouraged  by  his  commendations  for  her  diligence  at  the 
Sabbath  classes,  and  her  surprisingly  accurate  account  of 
her  more  public  instructions.  His  easy  manner  in  the 
house  dissipated  all  estrangement;  so  that  awe  gave 
place  to  attachment,  and  alavish  fear  to  active  devoted, 
ness.  There  is  one  little  anecdote  which  will  commend 
her  to  every  right-hearted  person.  On  coming  to  tbe  cot- 
tage she  had  twenty-Sve  half-pennies  in  a  little  bagf, 
which  she  had  saved  from  her  last  half-year's  fee,  earD«d 
by  herdin§  on  the  bleak  and  wet  moors,  and  whidi  aba 
intended  for  the  Sabbath-day's  collection.  Multitudes 
could  lay  past  twenty-five  pounds  for  this  purpose  with 
greater  ease  than  she  collected  her  half-pence ;  yet  they 
do  not.  I^et  them  imitate  tbe  A«r(f^'rA  Did  they  feel 
the  same  anxiety,  and  exercise  the  same  care,  we  should 
then  see  similar  results. 

Our  host  himself  is  a  cheerful  man,  possessed  of  •  fine 
imagination,  and  an  exhaustless  fund  of  humour.  S>tw 
easm,  it  may  be  said,  is  his  foible ;  but  it  is  always  ao 
wittily  conceived,  and  so  pointedly  expressed,  that  we 
could  not  muster  up  gravity  and  fortitude  to  blame. 

The  sequel  to  this  sketch  is  not  very  creditable  to  tho 
Dissenting  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  nor  to  some 
alleged  peculiar  tendencies  of  dissent.  But  we  shall  aM 
mar  the  effect  of  the  picture  by  giring  the  ugly  ptndmL 
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A  Mighte  FaitkfuU  Chronique  of  the  Grand 
Tourney,  hoUen  at  his  Castk  by  the  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  Infcribed  to  the  Queen  tf  Love 
qnd  Beauty. 

ThU  '■  ChroniqQe"  has  nojfault  whatever,  sare  being  a 
day  behind  the  &ir.  To  make  amends,  the  dreaaea  are 
chronicled  with  the  minnteneaa  of  those  worn  at  a  birtb> 
day  drawiag.Toom,  and  as  if  the  genias  Derey  or 
Haradan  bad  hOTCied  oref  the  Chronicler.  The  events 
of  the  Three  glorious  days  an  recorded  in  a  vein  of  light 
pleasantry,  which  tells  well.  We  hare  already  exhausted 
all  that  wai  to  be  seen  out  of  doors :  but  the  banquet  of 
the  second  day  is  still  fresh  : — 

It  was  full  half.past  nine  ere,  the  delights  apd  toils  of 
the  toilet  o'er,  Beauty,  redolent  in  renovated  graces,  re- 
splendent with  adamment,  returned  to  the  salaons.  The 
tMMliCcccdiog  carriages  convey  the  hosts  of  guests.  The 
vast  halls  scarce  offer  place  to  the  congregated  cavaliers, 
towering  with  plumes ;  and  the  fair  dames,  brilliant  with 
jewels,  decked  in  all  that  taste  and  costliness  can  devise. 
Accompanied  by  full  bands,  sounding  the  welcome  of  Old 
England's  hospitality,  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament  led 
the  Queen  of  Beauty  to  banquet.  The  staircase  leading 
thereto,  adorned  with  choicest  exotic  plants,  was  lined  by 
a  band  of  archers  ;  arranged  at  the  foot,  home  by  men- 
at-arms,  attended  by  marshalmen  all  in  rich  costumes, 
floated  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  azure,  the  sable  banners 
of  the  knights.  In  magnificent  ancient  minstrel  dresses, 
t)ie  bands  of  the  2d  bragoon  Guards  and  78th  occupied 
the  opposite  extremity.  This  vestibule,  40  by  20  feet, 
was  hung  with  the  richest  gobelins,  and  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. "The  noble  banquet  pavilion,  I75  by  45  feet, 
bung  with  frophies  and  gotbic  embellishments,  presented 
aa  elevated  table  of  honour,  surmounted  by  a  dais ;  a 
cold  service,  and  numerous  cups,  won  by  the  race-horses 
bred  by  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament  and  his  grandfather, 
adorned  it.  Three  other  tables,  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  the  richest  plate,  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  saloon. 
TheQueoiof  Beauty,  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament,  the 
King  of  the  Tournament,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Menu 
rose,  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  sat  at  the  centre  seats  of  the  table 
of  honour ;  which  was  embayed,  and  rounded  at  the  ends : 
a  knight,  with  his  banner,  occupied  each  curve.  The 
Marques*  of  Waterford,  with  his  joyous  retinne,  occupied 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  long  table,  on  the  right :  I.ord 
Glenlyon  and  his  brilliant  snite  filled  the  same  position 
of  the  table,  on  the  left  Behind  each  knight  floated 
Us  rich  banneret,  borne  by  men-at-arms,  attended  by  re- 
tainers. Seneschals  of  the  Castle,  with  rich  black  velvet 
dresses,  large  gold  chains,  and  medals,  bearing  white 
wands,  supervised  the  whole.  There,  zealous  botteliers, 
in  velvet  dresses,  with  chains  less  costly,  assiduously  ap- 
plied their  office.  Chamberlains,  in  black  velvet,  regu- 
lated the  courses;  while  innumerable  servitors,  in  cos- 
tame*  of  blue  and  yellow,  the  Earl's  coronet  and  initials 
emblazoned,  everywhere  attend.  The  banquet  thus, 
when  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  richly  adoiued  dames 
•nd  cavaliers  were  seated,  presented  a  romantic  coup-d' 
mii,  surpassing  all  imagination  bad  ever  formed  of  feudal 
maniificence  or  modem  splendsur.  Ic  had  all  the  noble- 
Mi*' and  ^ndeur  that  Antiquity  possessed,  adorned  in 
MVfcct  keeping  with  all  the  profuse  luxury  and  elegance 
%»i  the  modern  boasts.  The  moving  banners,  with  ex- 
change of  challenges  to  wine — their  waving,  as  the  health 
was  quaffed — had  an  effect  peculiarly  chlvalresque  and 
flaming.  The  repast,  in  grandeur  and  sumptuonsnes* 
of  dciigil,  ia  elegance  and  finish  to  the  minutest  detail, 
was  parftetion.  "fhe  ehef  of  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament 
nmk*  high  in  the  gastronomic  annals,  a  cordon-bleu  ;  and 
^is  celenated  Mr  Thorton  was  assisted  by  several  liondon 
cook*  of  aminence.  To  the  noble  kitchen  of  the  Castle, 
in  on  adjaieent  enclosure,  were  added  several  temporary 
•netion*.'  Mr  Chinery  purveyed  the  rich  wine  that  flow- 
•d  in  eopioot  libations.  The  banquet  was  one  which 
Isjoald  have  made  the  great  sensitive  Vatel,  who,  on  his 
MMcd.  ifted  •  ftoman's  death  at  the  failure  of  a  {Uah  of 
Vatf  'wflii  lid  jealoofy  or  rapturoi 


The  ItuciouB  gifts  of  profuse  Pomona  gave  perfume  and 
fteabness,  when  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament,  in  a  neat 
preface,  gave  the  health  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen :  as 
one,  uprose  the  whole  host ;  enthusiasm  radiated  every 
countenance ;  high  in  the  air  glowed  the  sparkling  goblet ; 
nine  time*  nine  the  vital  shouted :  without,  the  aroused 
population  caught  the  cheer ;  it  came  back  exultingly 
reverberating  from  the  remotest  echoes,  as  the  numerous 
bands  pealed  forth  our  glorious  anthem. 

The  Lord  of  the  Tourney  again  arose,  and  charged  a 
high  libation.  On  a  subject  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  too  much,  how  nice  and  delicate  the  tact  to  say  snffi- 
cient  t  The  noble  knight  spoke  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  who  reigned  over  the  festivi- 
ties— all  eyes  directed  thither  bear  fullest  testimony ; — 
he  spoke  of  the  high  interest  she  took  in  all  the  spirit 
and  deeds  of  chivalry — all  hearts  glowed  assent ;  he 
dwelt,  in  eulogistic  strain,  on  virtues  and  graces,  which 
those  most  favoured  by  her  society  most  appreciated. 
The  toast  Is  given — ''The  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  I" 
bursts  from  every  lip ;  amidst  tripling  cheers — which,  oft 
renewed,  break  forth — the  deep,  o'erbrimming  calix  is 
drained.  The  King  of  the  Tournameut  arose  :  he  had 
the  Queen  of  Beauty's  command  to  express  her  acknow- 
ledgements of  the  ail-too  flattering  testimony  which  still 
hung  upon  the  breeze.  He  neatly  glided  from  this  to  the 
munificence,  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  successful  chivalry 
of  the  Lord  of  the  'Tournament.  Again,  the  sparkling 
goblet  is  crowned;  and,  with  thunders  of  applause, 
"  Health  to  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament !"  resounds. 
The  Lord  arises :  in  reluming  thanks,  he  expresses  hi* 
delight  in  being  the  fortunate  means  of  bringing  together 
the  beauty,  the  nobility,  the  grace,  the  virtue,  the  high 
endowments,  the  display  of  chivalry  and  elegance,  that 
honour  his  board  :  then  proposes  the  health  of  the  King 
of  the  Tournament.  With  deafening  cheers,  the  toast  is 
drunk.    The  King  of  the  Toamey  retom*  thanks. 

The  King  of  the  Tournament,  with  some  neat  and 
well-tnmed  compliments,  gave  "  The  Ladies  who  hon> 
oured  the  Tourney  with  their  presence  !"  This  having 
been  drunk  in  rapture,  a  long  and  gallant  avenue  was 
made,  by  which  the  Queen  led  the  ladies,  attended  by  a 
numerous  cortege,  to  the  drawing-rooms.  Seats  being  re- 
sumed, Mr  Bnlkeley,*  with  brevity  recalling,  in  the  field 
and  at  the  board,  bow  much  they  stood  indebted  to  the 
Knight-Marshal  for  office*  and  exertions  beyond  encom- 
ium: the  Knight-Marshars  health  was  dnmk,  with 
triple  cheers  renewed.  The  Marquis  of  Waterford'* 
and  Lord  Alford's  healths,  with  due  honours,  followed. 

But  soft  mnaic  invites  to  where  beauty,  round  which 
fresh  graces  hover,  had  assembled.  It  notably  struck  all 
observers  that  though  the  ladies,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
ployed three  toilettes  in  each  day,  the  richest  and  most 
elegant  seemed  ever  reserved  for  the  occasion  present. 
About  twelve,  all  preparation  being  perfected,  the  Lord 
of  the  Tourney  led  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  attended  by  the 
King  and  all  the  great  ladies  and  officer*  of  state,  to 
the  ball-room 

At  the  upper  end  was  the  throne,  the  canopy  of  gold 
and  silver,  eurmounted  by  magnificent  plumes  and  orna- 
ment* ;  part  of  the  decorations  being  the  gold-cloth  used 
at  the  coronation  of  Her  Majesty.  Fourteen  gorgeous 
chandeliers,  with  many  hundred  wax  flambeaux  in  antique 
bronzes,  shed  a  brilliant  light.  The  floor  was  done  in 
beautiful  devices  with  ths  arms  of  Eglinton.  The  room, 
170  by  45  feet,  hung  in  rich  and  tasteful  draperies.  The 
centre  of  the  left  side  was  occupied  by  a  grand  orchestra, 
containing  double  fall  bands. 

The  Queen  of  Beauty,  attended  by  the  Lord  of  tbo 
Tournament,  ladies  of  honour,  pages,  squires,  being 
stated  with  the  King  of  the  Tournament,  beneath  the 
throne  canopy :  on  either  aide  ranged  the  great  ladiei 
and  officers  of  state.  The  ball  opened  by  a  magnificent 
procession ;  each  cavalier,  promenading  his  lady  round 
the  saloon,  paid,  in  passing,  devoir  to  the  Queen.  Danc- 
ing then  commenced ;  the  waltz,  gallopadea,  quadrille*, 
intarspcrsed  with  the  gay  red  and  light  stratfa^y.    A 

I      *  The  Chionioler,  himself,  the  Froissart  of  £glintou. 
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btll  of  Are  hondrtd  elegant  penona  miy  be  familiar :  bat 
the  exceeding  rich  and  varied  eoatamei,  the  tplendour  of 
the  whole  icene,  gave  a  romantic,  brilliant,  ehivalreaqne 
effect,  never  before  witneaied,  not  to  be  imagined,  letf 
described.  The  painters'  skilL-and  there  irere  namerona 
artiata  taking  aketehea— may  give  fcithfnlly  paria  and 
groupa ;  bnt  how  convey  the  idea  of  the  whole  I — ita  ani- 
mation ! — ita  ever-varying  scenea  and  character  !^iti 
evanescent  gracea ! 

At  two,  the  door*  of  the  Banqaet-hall  were  thrown 
open ;  when  the  Lord  of  the^Toumament  conducted  the 
Oneen  of  Beauty  to  the  table  of  honour,  followed  by  the 
brilliant  elated  gueata;  The  dancing  had  been  carried  on 
with  a  vivacity  that  gave  repoae  delight :  while  the  eye 
dwelt  with  pleaaure  on  the  fresh-apread  boards ;  the  per- 
fumed boaqueta  and  ftiiita ;  the  inexhaustible  variety  of 
fllligrees  and  pyramida  of  delicacy;  the  light  and  dainty 
luzuriea,  which  art  had  aeaaoned  and  faahioaed  in  endleaa 
variety,  to  tempt  the  palate  and  fascinate  the  eye.  To 
many,  animation  and  ezerciae  gave  freah  appetite;  to 
othera,  it  waa  a  repast  of  dalliance ;  and  soft  worda,  and 
eloquent  eyea,  the  brilliant    thought,    the  wreathing 


amile,  the  tUence  that  speaka,  allora  more  than  the 
tempting  viands  and  flowing  winecnpe.  The  dance  re- 
sumes with  new-bom  animation ;  yet  oft,  amidst  the  sets, 
pairs  are  seen,  from  whom  the  music  and  the  pageant 
have  vanished  :  wrapped  in  other  visions  they  stand;  so 
intent  he  speaks,  so  intent  ahe  Uatena — amidat  the  gay 
buzz  of  hundreda;  the  fluttering  movement;  the  loud 
sound  of  jocund  music ;  alone^  alone,  thoae  murmuring,* 
melliflneut  worda,  thrill  on  the  pleaaed  ear,  conveyed 
in  tumult  to  the  heart  Towarda  five,  aa  atara  that 
vanish  at  the  coming  day,  from  the  gradually  thinned 
saloons,  the  remaining  Graces  fly. 

The  music  dies  on  the  zephyrs  that  ns&er  Aurora, 
whose  now  hastening  approach  the  red-streaked  heavens 
harbinger ;  when,  surrounded  by  some  twenty,  at  the 
Castle  portico,  the  Lord  of  the  Tourney  stands.  Before 
him  la  drawn  out  the  stalworth  Athole  clan  ;  the  noble 
suzerain  at  its  head.    The  youthful  leader  steps  forth. 

This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  "The  Chnmiqnc  of 
the  Grand  Toomey  of  Eglintoun." 
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PARLFAMENT. 
Tbk  session  is  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a  dose,  and 
hardly  a  single  naefut  measure  has  bieen  carried.  There 
has  been  nothing  but  talking  and  partysquabbling,  which, 
we  should  think,  must  have  been  as  disgusting  to  the  Mem- 
bers themselves  as  it  has  been  to  their  constituents  and  the 
public  generally.  A  Regency  Bill  has  been  introduced,  for 
the  purpoaeofappointingaRegent,iutheevent  of  the  Queen 
dying  daring  tlis  infancy  of  the  next  heir  to  the  throne. 
Although  his  name  has  not  been  mentioned,  there  ia  no 
doubt  that  Prince  Albert  is  to  be  the  Regent.  The  bill 
for  the  Union  of  the  Canadaa  has  pasaed  bolh  Houaea.  It 
was  atrenuoualy  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
thronghout ;  but  he  ultimately  allowed  it  to  pass,  content, 
log  himself  with  entering  a  laboured  protest  against  it. 
Another  important  step  has  been  uken  towarda  reforming 
the  English  Criminal  Law.  A  few  years  ago,  the  nnm- 
l>er  of  capital  offmcee  exceeded  200  :  there  are  now  only 
14.  Mr  Fitzroy  Kelly  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments,  in  every  case,  except 
actual  murder  and  treason.  Notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Government,  Mr  Kelly  carried  his  bill  through 
the  committee  without  damage.  We  have  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  in  no  caae  whatever  la  the  punishment  of 
death  juatifiable ;  and  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Lorda, 
Membera  of  Parliament,  and  other  rabble,  who  aat  up 
all  night  to  witneaa  Coarvoiaier's  execution,  goes  far  to 
shew  that  an  execution  has  a  greater  tendency  to  demo- 
ralize mankind,  than  to  deter  them  from  the  commission 
of  crimes.  A  motion  by  Mr  Hume  to  open  the  British 
Museum  "at  such  boors  as  taverns,  beer  shops,  and  gin 
shops  are  now  legally  open,"  was,  of  course,  opposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  negatived  by  eighty-two  to 
forty-four;  though  it  was  admitted  that  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardena,  to  which  the  higher  and  middle  claaaes 
resorted,  were  kept  open  on  Sunday,  and  that  a  re- 
cent attempt  to  shut  them  was  negatived  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  aubseribers.  While  auch  are  the  pro. 
ceedings  in  the  south,  the  saints  in  this  city  have  actu- 
ally prohibited  fimerala  on  the  Sunday,  in  the  most 
populoua  pariah  in  thia  city  and  neighbourhood-r-the  West 
Kirk.  As  ftr  aa  Scotland  ia  concerned,  we  might  as 
well  not  be  represented  in  Parliament ;  for,  excepting 
some  railway,  and  other  local  biUs,which  could  be  much 
better  managed  at  home,  not  a  single  measure  of  general 
importance,  so  far  aa  we  can  recollect  or  diacover,  has 
been  pasaed  into  a  law.  The  attempt  to  reform  the 
Court  of  Session  has  failed,  though  the  practice  in  it 
waa  proved  by  almoat  every  witness  examined,  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  committee,  to  be  most  defective.  The  only 
effirt  to  improve  the  law— viz.,  the  bill  to  amend  the 


Law  of  Evidence — appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of; 
and  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  for  relieving  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  the  embarraaaed  condition  in  which  it  is 
placed,  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  clergy  left  to  pro- 
secute and  be  prosecuted,  in  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  for  another  twelve  months ;  while,  every  month, 
vacancies  are  occurring  in  parishes,  and  the  parishioners 
are  left  destitute  of  clergymen,  through  the  collision  ex- 
isting between  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiaaticai  tribunala.  It 
ia  plain,  aa  we  have  often  painted  out,  that  Parliament, 
as  at  present  constitaled,  is  unfit  to  conduct,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  the  business  of  the  country  ;  and  that 
not  only  ia  an  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  required,  but  a 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  of  Parliament. 

Tm  HOUIB  OF  COMKOKS  OF  1840. 

No.  IL 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  almost  at  the  very 
time  we  were  writing  our  first  article,  with  the  view  of 
laying  bare  to  the  country  the  diagracelnl  proceedings  of 
the  House,  one  of  their  own  number,  and  a  high  Tory  to 
boot,  was  preparing  a  speech,  in  which  he  tells  the  Mini- 
sters, to  their  faces,  many  ot  the  truths  we  wen  about  to 
unfold.  In  a  speech  delivered  on  the  22d  of  May,  by  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  and  since  separately  published,  we  find 
a  variety  of  passages  which  we  cannot  do  better  than 
trauMribe,  as  they  completely  express  our  own  sentiments. 
"  During  the  Recess,  a  question  was  often  propounded  by 
our  constituenta,  which  is  much  more  natural  for  them 
to  aak  than  eaay  for  us  to  answer— namely.  What  benefit 
has  accrued  to  the  British  Bmpiro  from  all  our  sayinga, 
which  have  been  so  many,  or  from  all  our  doings,  whiek 
are  so  fkw  ?  A  very  large  proportion^of  our  conntry- 
men  out  of  doors,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  in 
society,  and  whatever  their  opinions  in  politics,  contem. 
plate  the  whole  conduct  of  the  House  with  astonishment 
and  diaaatiafaction.  They  perceive  that  we  do  little  elae 
than  talk  away  the  public  time  and  throw  away  the 
public  money.  But  the  working  classes  especially  re- 
gard our  proceedings  with  feelings  of  discouragement  and 
indignation."  "  They  consider  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  House  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
own  interests,  as  to  bestow  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
time  or  of  their  thoughts  upon  the  welfare  or  the  misery 
of  the  millions  out  of  doors."  "  Then  prevails  amongst 
them,  to  a  greater  extent  than  Honourable  Members  areat 
all  prepared  for,  a  growing  distrust  and  alienation  aa  re- 
gards this  House,  equivalent  in  many  instances  to  a 
feeling  of  contemptuous  aversion.  They  think  that  the 
House  of  Commons  are  admirable  npresentatives  of  the 
opulsot  and  the  prosperous,  but  very  soiry  legislators 
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ibr  the  iodnstrioni  and  the  distressed ;  eager  to  make 
ample  prorision  for  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
Court,  ODwUling  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  in- 
terests or  necessities  of  the  poor."  "  How  many  honest 
and  respectable  fathers  of  families  are  at  issne  with  those 
who  maintain  that  th«  present  systrm  is  working  well  ? 
It  does  so  undoabtrdly  as  far  as  the  Conrt,  and  the  per> 
■on*  who  subsist  on  the  taxes,  are  concerned.  It  is  well- 
adapted  to  further  the  interests  of  all  who  hare  realized 
or  inherited  large  incomes,  or  who  can  secure  preferment 
for  their  brothers,  promotion  for  their  uncles,  legacies 
for  thrir  children,  pensions  for  their  widows,  or  power, 
and  place,  and  pensions  for  themselves  I  No/u  ofva  are 
pratuUoiu  eulogiits  </  thinqt  as  they  art .'"  Who  could 
have  expected  to  have  seen  so  much  truth  told  by  a 
Member  of  the  House,  especially  by  a  Tory  Member  ? 
This  is  Pot  to  be  attributed  to  exclusion  of  his  party  from 
office  and  power ;  but  must  arise  from  a  conviction  that 
volets  the  House  reform  itself  from  within,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  reformed  with  a  venge- 
ance, from  without. 

Having  premised  these  remark!i,  and  having,  in  a  late 
Begister,  asteoibled  the  so-called  representatives  of  the 
People  in  the  House,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted.  The  first 
thing  is  the  presenting  of  petitions ;  no  one,  who  has 
aajr  experience  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  up  a 
nomeroDsly  signed  petition,  can  look  at  this  part  of 
the  proceedings  without  indignation,  nor  refrain  from 
forming  a  resolution,  at  least  for  the  moment,  that  he 
will  never  sign  another  petition.  In  the  midst  of  noise 
and  confusion,  arising  from  the  incessant  talking  of  the 
Members  to  each  other,  and  their  continual  coining  into 
and  leaving  the  House,  you  observe  a  Member  rising  up 
In  his  place,  unfolding,  ibr  an  inch  or  two,  the  title  of  a 
petition,  stating  what  it  prays  for,  (at  least  you  suppose 
■o ;  for,  as  to  hearing  him  speak,  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,) bunding  it  to  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  table,  who 
mumbles  a  few  words,  and  then  pushes  the  petition 
under  the  table,  whence  it  never  more  emerges  into  day- 
light. AU  this  occupies  less  time  than  the  reading  of 
this  account  of  it.  It  is  a  rule  which  has  been  established, 
though  only  of  late  years,  that  no  discussion  shall  take 
place  on  the  presentment  of  a  petition ;  and,  therefore,  were 
it  not  for  the  notice  which  is  taken  of  it  in  the  "  Votes," 
or  minates  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hoqse,  the  presenting 
•fa  petition  would  never  be  heard  of.  This  may  be 
thought  to  be  an  exa^Rerated  statement ;  but  hear  Sir 
George  Sinclair : — "  From  whence  are  they  [the  People] 
to  hope  for  assistance  ?  To  transmit  their  complaiuis 
to  this  House  is  an  empty  ceremony  and  a  vain  delusion  ; 
as  well  might  they  address  themselves  to  the  Congress  at 
Washington,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Pxris,  or  to 
the  Cones  assembled  at  Madrid.  Their  petitions  are 
koddled  together  like  so  much  rubbish,  and  consigned  in 
dience  to  the  leathern  sepulchre  of  oblivion ;  if  that, 
iodeed,  can  be  said  to  be  forgotten  which  scarcely  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  single  moment.  Should  any 
msh  philanthropist  venture  to  utter  a  tingle  sentence 
in  their  behalf,  how  many  patriotic  economists  of  the 
public  lime  would  grudge  the  application  of  even  a  few 
minutes  to  such  a  theme  F"  Yet,  notwithstanding  te 
narked  inattention — we  might  say  obvious  contempt — 
of  the  House  to  the  petitions  of  the  People,  often  they  are 
aent  up  in  such  numbers  that  an  hour  is  speut  in  the 
asammery  of  presenting  them.  This  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings being  over,  much  routine  business  in  advancing  bills 
before  the  House,  through  their  formal  stages,  is  got 
throogb,  amidst  noise  and  confusion ;  no  one  but  the 
Speaker,  the  clerks,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Members  par- 
tiealarly  interested,  paying  any  attention  to  what  is 
doing.  After  this  has  gone  on  for  a  considerable  lime,  and 
■appodog  a  debate  is  to  take  place,  the  Members,  who 
may  have  aiaembled,  perhaps,  in  considerable  numbers, 
to  watch  that  no  trick  is  played  by  the  opposite  party 
daring  the  routine  bneinets,  on  finding  a  Member  "  on 
lilt  1^"  who  it  likely  to  speak  for  an  hour  or  two, 
probably  on  a  motion  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
country,  msh  out  in  such  crowdi,  that  the  first  feeling  a 
atraoger  hai  it,  that  the  Home  hat  riien  for  the  evening.  | 
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No  such  thing,  however;  for  yon  oWrve  that  the 
Speaker,  the  clerks,  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  keep  their 
seats,  and  also  some  few  Members,  placed  "  far  between" 
on  the  deserted  benches.  No  doubt,  many  tnppose, 
when  they  see  a  division  of  hnodredt  on  a  quettion,  that 
those  who  divided  took  the  best  means  of  determln> 
ing  how  they  could  give  a  conscienttons  and  deliberate  vote, 
by  attending  to  the  arguments  urged,  and  the  facts 
brought  forward,  on  each  side.  But  such  a  thing 
does  not  happen  in  one  case  out  of  s  hundred.  In  all 
the  other  ninety-nine,  the  speeches  produce  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  Members,  for  their  minds  are  made  up 
before  they  enter  the  House.  Were  it  not  for  the  iofln. 
ence  of  the  speeches  on  the  country,  by  meant  of  the  prets, 
and  their  reaction  on  the  House  through  the  constituencies, 
they  might  as  well  never  be  delivered.  For  example, 
when  Mr  Villitrs  brought  forward  hit  motion  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  for  the  first  time  this  session, 
about  five  hundred  Members  voted ;  yet  there  wai,  for  a 
considerable  period,  during  the  delivery  of  one  of  the 
most  able  speeches  ever  pronounced,  only  twenty  or  thirty 
Members  present;  and  these  were  incessantly  changing, 
going  out  and  in,  standing  at  the  bar,  talking  to  each  other, 
or  writing  letters.  All  the  rest  were,  God  knows  where, 
at  Bellamy's,  at  evening  parties,  at  the  theatres,  and 
other  places  of  amusement.  The  Tories,  at  a  particu- 
lar period  of  the  evening,  observing  or  knowing  that 
they  were  in  a  greater  majority  than  they  wonid  likely 
be  were  the  debate  continued  till  its  natural  termination, 
and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  Liberal  party  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  whippers-in,  forced  on  a  division ; 
and  brought,  by  this  paltry  manoeuvre,  the  debate  to  a 
premature  close ;  thus  rendering  the  resumption  of  the 
question,  after  Easter,  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is  this 
pmclice  of  leaving  the  House  dnring  the  progress  of  a 
debate,  and  thus  abandoning  the  duties  which  they  were 
tent  to  perform,  which  renders  the  aid  of  whippers-in 
indispensable.  It  is  the  business  of  a  whipper-in  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  haunts  and  resorts  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  his  party,  that  he  may,  when  he  sees  a  division 
impending,  bring  them  up  to  the  muster.  For  this  ptu^ 
pose,  numerous  messengers  are  in  attendance  in  the  lobby, 
and  plenty  of  hackney  coaches  and  cabs  at  the  door. 
The  duties  of  a  whipper-in,  it  will  thus  be  observed,  are 
of  a  highly  important  nature ;  for,  upon  hit  vigilance 
and  activity,  the  decision  of  questions  of  the  most  vital 
consequence  to  the  country,  and,  what  is  an  object  of  still 
greater  intrrest,  to  "the  House,"  the  existence  of  a  Minis- 
try, may  depend.  Much  manoeuvring  often  takes  places 
when  one  paity,  finding  many  uf  its  adherents  without 
reach,  is  anxiout  to  delay  a  division.  In  such  cases,  the 
one  party  seta  up  a  Member  to  speak  against  time,  till 
its  scattered  supporters  can  be  gathered  together,  while 
the  other  raises  the  loudest,  most  astounding  cries  of 
"  Vote,  vote,"  "  Divide,  divide,"  and  falls  upon  every  ex. 
pedient,  however  much  it  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
niles  and  conduce  of  civilized,  not  to  say  polished  society, 
to  compel  the  grutleoian  "on  his  legs"  to  sit  down. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  most  appalling  yells  are 
directed  from  all  paru  of  the  House  to  the  galleries  to 
withdraw.  One  would  think  the  giving  an  intimation 
to  this  efiect  might  be  left  to  the  officers  of  the  Hoiue  ; 
but  the  Members  appear,  on  all  occasions,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  shew  their  dislike  and  contempt  of  the  galler- 
ies. Why  the  galleries  should  withdraw  duiing  a  divi- 
sion at  all,  is  by  no  means  obvious.  Their  presence 
cannot  possibly  influence  the  result  of  the  division  ;  and 
as  the  names  of  the  Members  and  the  side  on  which 
each  volet  are  now  regularly  published  by  the  authority  of 
the  House  itself,  the  vote  of  a  Member,  and  tht  fact 
whether  he  he  present  or  absent,  can  no  longer  be 
concealed  from  hit  constituents,  it  appears  to  he  one 
of  the  examples  of  the  obstinate  adherence  to  pre- 
cedenU,  for  which  the  English  are  so  remarkable,  even 
after  the  reason  which  gave  rise  to  the  rule  no  longer  €Xi- 
itis.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  sufficiently  plain  to 
ordinary  intellects,  that  two  or  three  hundred  people  can- 
not retreat  from  the  gallery  into  the  lobby,  or  rather 
stair,  in  an  instant.  But  our  worthy  Reprtaentativit 
never  teem  to  have  taken  thii  into  coniideration ;  and 
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thtir  imth  neecdi  all  bodndf,  beemie  tbelr  eouttitneDtt 
)b  th»  gallericf  canmot  all  diianMar  the  moment  they  are 
ordered.  In  conieqneoeei  erer  and  anon,  the  moat  appall- 
tegctka  of  «Drair,  inW;"  ami  the  Senaat  loobt  of 
Uenaee  are  diiected  to  the  galleriei,  from  the  Memben 
who  are  now  ooDgregatel  ia  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Bjr 
Am  ezanlOBi  of  the  oficera  of  the  Heue,  the  galleriea  are 
at  lait  cleared ;  the  profiuie  iraliar,  huddled  together  ai 
they  belt  ean,  an  locked  oat,  and  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  till  the  dirMioa  baa  taken  place.  And  here  we  shall 
Mop  for  the  preaent ;  for  w«  find  we  hare  twt  epaea  ht  all 
we  bar*  to  aay,  in  tUa  noaaber. 

ENGLAND. 

Tn  COAM-VUr  PusoxEMu^We  intended  to  hare 
Msoned  o«r  remarks  on  the  brutal  treatment  to  which 
these  prisoners  hate  been  labjected  by  Lard  Narmanby, 
and  hia  onder  secretary,  Mr  Fox  Manle;  bat  oor  space 
does  not  permit.  We  sliall  only  notice  that  irfr  Feargns 
O'Connor  haa  eontrired  to  elude  tlie  riniiance  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  has  pablished,  in  the  Time*,  and  also  in 
Us  own  newspaper,  the  Northern  Star,  a  fiill  aceomt 
of  the  hardaUpa  and  indigailies  to  which  he  lus  been 
snbjeeted.  He  fnlly  details  the  examinations  which  took 
place  befara  the  magistrates  and  goremment  in^)ectar, 
and  conaboiatea  his  statements  by  the  CTidence  of  wit. 
nesaes.  Hs  reiterates  all  hia  former  complaints,  and 
dates  the  Government  to  a  proof  of  their  troth.  It  is 
eertaialy  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  report  of  the 
Ooremment  Inspector  has  nerer  yet  seen  the  light.  If 
it  shews  that  Mr  O'Connor  has  been  making  false  com- 
plaints, is  It  to  be  supposed  it  would  hare  hem  ao  long 
krpt  back  ?  la  there  anything  to  prevent  its  again  being 
moved  far  in  Parliament,  notwithstanding  that  Mr 
Aglionby's  motion  was  evaded  by  the  paltry  trick  of  the 
Monbers  withdrawing  till  «  a  Hoase"  was  not  left  ?  It 
ia  evident  that  either  O'Coanor  or  the  official  people 
bave  not  been  speaking  Ibe  truth ;  and  It  is  important 
Mt  (bt  eharacter  of  the  Ministry  to  knew  who  is  the 
real  deKnquent.  If  this  matter  cannot  be  cleared  up 
aatisfaetoriiy,  Mr  Fox  Uanle  need  not  attempt  *i  stand 
for  Perthshire  next  election. 

yfoot)  Pativext — ASPHAZ.TE. — The  greatest  in- 
tentions towards  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  People  in 
cities  and  towns  in  our  time  are.  Wood  Pavement  for  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  Asphalte  fcr  the  foot  pavement. 
There  has,  we  think,  been  rafficient  proof  in  London  of 
(he  eflleacy  and  dnrability  of  both.  The  wood  pavement 
eombtnes  the  advantages  of  freedom  from  aoisa,  (to  a  de- 
gree mach  greater  than  a  Macadamized  road,)  from  dual 
during  snmmer,  and  mod  during  winter.  As  ftr  the 
Aipbake,  it  renders  stone  foot  pavements  almost  everlast- 
ing, and  soperaedes  the  necessity  of  renewing  tbem ;  for, 
at  a  trifliiig  expense,  the  most  worn  oat  patemant  can  be 
made  aa  good— in  truth,  moch  batter  than  when  it  was 
trst  laid  down.  Mo  one  should  renew  the  canseway  or 
fBot  pavement,  ontil  he  inquina  Into  these  two  iaven- 
Hoaa. 

Civil.  DErxvsrviE  FoKCE_One  of  the  fotoarH*  to« 
flea  of  declamation  with  tke  Tory  press,  for  soma  time 
past,  has  been  the  danger  of  invaaion  from  Rossia,  and 
tte  iaadeqnate  means  we  possess  to  repel  foreign  aggres- 
sion. It  is  said  that  oar  Navy  ia  lem  efficient  than  it 
waa  in  179S ;  and,  as  for  the  Army,  it  appeeia  that  th« 
Chartists  can  give  it  fall  employmant,  ae  the  Wast  of 
Eagtand  and  Wales  lately  teaUfled,  W«  are  tald  that  a 
laet  of  twaaty  sail  of  th«  line  are  lying  at  Cronstadt,  and 
•n  army  of  80,400  troapa,  is  cantoned  in  the  neighbaur- 
feood ;  and  that  ten  days  aail,  would  bring  them  ta  the 
Eaat  Coast  of  Scotland.  All  this  is  disagresable  inteili- 
|«ac«)  the  arare  aapaeially  as  Dupia  inforau  na,  that  it 
Was  uaanifflonsly  agreed,  by  ths  French  Oenetaia  ia 
1803,  thai  Aberlady  Bay  was  tba  most  ittiag  pkce>  o« 
tfee  Eaat  Coast  of  foitain,  for  landtag  a  large  amy. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  that  locality  and  the  Vicinity 
«if  lAnbargb  generally,  have  been  sorvayed  by  tke  Eagi. 
mtat,  ba  order  to  Sm  apoa  tlia  aaast  proper  place  for  • 


Fort  ta  deftnd  that  part  af  iha  cooatry.  Hmm  aaviga* 
tion  mast  effect  a  complete  change  in  warfore )  and  oar 
insular  position,  instead  of  now  protecting  us  from  inva- 
sion, will  expoee  as  to  aggression  mnch  mote  than  saefa 
soimtries  as  Spain  ta  Italy,  which  have  monntain  fren- 
iters,  over  whidi  no  steam  eonveyanee  Is  every  likely  la 
travel.  In  former  periods  of  the  history  of  this  coaatry, 
the  Gotemmeot  looked  ta  the  People  to  repel  force  by 
force  I  they  were  not  afraid  to  pat  arms  into  evary  laan's 
hands,  and  did  not  even  faeailate  ta  oompcl  the  anwilUag 
la  receive  the  necessary  instructions  to  enable  them  ta 
defeod  their  oonntry.  For  example,  in  December  180S, 
when  Buenaparte  threatened  an  invarion,  we  had  the 
following  force  to  resist  it.  We  fhota  60*1  Dwfiitf  vol, 
I.,  p.  W». 

Cheat  JBrilain. 

rTeoa»nry  Cavalry,    .        •        83,991 
Bank  and  flki.  -}  InAintry,       .        *        .        .  S0»,M4 

(Artillery,  ...  a^l7 

Oficera  and  8nbaltetaa.         ....    W,m 

ill 
Ml,<8« 
trelaml. 

«-<'"- ««-{SSS."-  •-  *.  "^  «s 

Oficera  and  SaWltara*,      .        .       <        .  7,ilM 

Total  VotvirmM,  .  474,M7 
Army  of  lUnertt^  .....  34,in 
Mim*, «    <8,M0 

Total  parely  defensive  forcs^^  .    S9MS9 
Army  of  the  User— rank  and  <I«,       <        >        tSOjOM 

Navy — Sailors  and  royal  maiiuea,  -  •    IttifilH 

ArMy  in  India,         .....        lOO.OM 

1,«0«,7« 
Beridea  the  officers  and  sobakemt  af  the  army  of  the 
line,  the  erews  of  privateers,  kc.  fcc 

It  waa  not  aattely  this  great  forca,  bat  the  tpMt  «rb!«a 
Waa  dvineed  by  th«  fo«t  of  half  a  million  of  nun  laying 
aside,  for  a  time,  their  ordinary  oecnpatlani,  to  repel  the 
invader,thatchaeged  the  Conndlsof  Baon8paTt%aiid  made 
him  direct  the  force  he  bad  assembled,  for  tbo  eoafaest 
of  Britain,  apoa  Germany.  But  if  any  invasiOB,  as  the 
Tories  wooM  try.  to  make  as  believe,  is  impending,  wa  a*k 
where  is  the  force  to  ropel  the  invader  ?  Where  is  the  half 
miltlanofv^uniears,OTereB  militia?  Nowhere.  Thaaris- 
toeraey  have  so  managed  mattera,  that  neither  volantearS 
■or  mUHlamen  are  to  be  trusted.  Instead  of  the  miBtla, 
a  ooostitationBl  fbrae,  w«  are  to  have  a  "  raral  peUae," 
a  gtmltnim  to  in  each  esanty,  comaaaaded  by  Bow 
Streot  oficera.  And  the  now  police  will  soon  be  armed 
and  drilled  like  soldier* :  ia  short,  an  army  ia  bine,  as 
they  have  long  been  in  France  and  Ireland.  Being  paid 
•at  of  the  cennty  funda ;  and  ander  the  command  of  the 
arletoeneyi  they  wiU  be  inerened  from  time  to  tinaeyaad 
will,  era  long,  be  need  to  check  all  exprsmioa  of  pabtit 
fteling  disagreeable  to  the  higher  dassesi  Tba  existing 
state  of  things  in  this  oonntry  is  a  direet  iaeantiva  to  in- 
taaion,  nalea  the  Pei^le^  of  theaiaelvei^  shew  that  spirit 
which  the  ariatooracy  have  ttsed,  for  many  yaaii^  atary 
efttrt  to  smsk. 

SCOTLAND. 
A/mittT  TO  LartT  thb  Rmbt  or  Tomia  ttm  Itwm- 
BSas  or  Pakijahint  ns  Sootlank'-As  Utile  notice  has 
been  taken  by  iJm  press  of  a  bill  lately  bronglM  inta  Par- 
liament, by  tba  Lord  Advaeato,  Lord  Joha  Sosael],  and 
Mr  Fox  Manle,  which  will  materially  Umit  tke  right  of 
totiag  in  Scotland,  we  beg  to  diteot  atteotiaa  to  ita  prla- 
eipol  proviaioast— I.  County  totna  are  not  la  be  ngi» 
toed,  oaless  thsy  bats  residsd  in  tba  sonnty,  ar  ia  a 
royal  at  Parliamentary  bar^  within  th*  aaaia^  for  a 
pwlod  of  a«l  leas  than  three  Months  pfcosdiag  the  last 
day  of  Jaly  of  this  or  aay  falore  year.  3.  By  the  B» 
form  Act  la  burghs,  ths  ttae  awaart  af  premiaea  wiihia 
the  baifh,  and  residsBt  therein,  at  wUhia  seeaw  aiM* 
thirtqf,  wes*  entitled  to  tote^  tbongh  not  aetoally  *i^ 
tait  irMMn  tki  iwglnllmt  lUi  U  alMMd,  aM  tte  fWi 
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^/lMt^ah  at  liaTlnf)  fbt  ilx  tMiOu, »  pllM  «f  Mti&«M 
Irilhiii  the  FtaMamtittaTj  limiu  sf  tha  Irtilf  fa,  at  whlth 
Um  claimant*  have  attMled  pettMally,  Is  odrfft^  wlMm 
the  Totcr  la  not  actuallr  niidnit  in  the  burgb,  bnt  only 
within  MTon  miles  tli«r«c£  3.  Liferenten  are  disqnali- 
•ed  mlan  tba  liferent  is  aequirad  et  constlented  hj  in- 
kerttaooaj  aaiViag*,  nufriage  sMtlriutnt,  Morfti  oonta 
topaaltkrn,  or  by  a|i]ioiHttDeitt  t«  M*me  place  at  eflee. 
If«w«  it  will  be  obeerred  that  a  very  eonlman  manner  of 
taUof  » title  to  subject*  of  small  raloc,  in  order  to  sara 
alfMisS)  it  to  thapnrellaser  in  Uftreat  and  his  son  ill  fke ; 
b«tt  a  patMB  holding  such  a  title  will  lb  future  be 
Ma^aalUei.  8.  Joint  tenants  ia  eauitiet  are  n<M  l«  be 
i«^st«r«d,  tnllets  they  hare  participated  in  the  ptotti 
Ibr  twelta  ttontht  pntleiisly  to  the  last  day  of  Jttly. 
4l  OwMts  in  eodntie*  most  be  inttfi,  nbder  the  ezcep- 
Hobs  in  olaose  9.  By  this  prsrislOB,  an  ezp«ti>e  which 
fbsy  be  anuetesaaiy  i*  thrown  in  the  way  of  persons 
efaiimiac  to  be  registered.  6.  AH  fea-doues,  pvand' 
aaanali  or  oilier  eonsideratloB,  which  the  elalfflsnt  may  be 
Wood  to  pay  w  fire  as  a  condition  of  his  right,  mast 
b«  4«diwtad  ftofli  the  annoal  talue  of  £10,  which,  Of  Itself, 
taaUHeda-rolerbythaReformAct.  7- But  here  is,  per. 
haps,  the  most  lmperta«t  elans*,  and  which  will  heeeaaarlly 
l«ad  t*  an  Inttflerable  seratiny  into  the  state  of  erery  man's 
tOib*  in  the  KegMtralioa  Court*  :-^"  No  person  shall  hoe* 
after  ke  eatllM  to  be  ivglstered,  «■  tmHnutd  on  the 
rtO,  Ui  aay  eonnty,  dty,  borgh,"  Ac,  if  the  otjectof  can 
ftmm  that  the  premises  Ih  rirtM  of  which  he  claims  are 
■ot  af  the  elear  annnal  ralne  of  £19,  "  aftM  dedaetioti 
•f  aay  llArtnt,  bowsrer  acquired  «t  eonttitnted,  and  also 
•ftar  dtd^nkm  of  tny^anitaity  or  InMrest  of  any  debt 
hetttaUyteenredonsnch  lands,h«as««,fea-diities, or  other 
kesitable  sabject*,"  and  of  the  ititersst  of  any  Born  fiir  which 
istrta  of  aiUodieatlon  against  the  land<,  Ce.  ihall  hare  been 
•btaiaed.  &  ProTlde*  that  voters  la  «*un«M  may  b* 
Mmdlcd,  thongh  aot  ocenpylng  the  saiM  premise*  in  the 
•Muty  An'  the  whole  year.  This  is  a  Very  proper  pto^  ^ 
Tiaton ;  bat  why  la  it  not  extended  to  bnrghs  t  9.  la  all ' 
tmmt,  whtn  the  prlM  or  ootMMetatlM  etiptilatod  tor  the 
•cqaishion  of  any  premises  <haU  be  seoared,  in  whole 
•r  ia  part,  orer  lueh  pntniitt,  In  any  manoer  wbaterer, 
vketbar  Terbally  or  In  writing,  and  whether  at  the  tlise 
of  the  acqaidlioa  or  aftenrards,  or  if  the  claimant  shall 
■•t  be  In  the  real  bona  fldt  posssearion  of  the  premises, 
tb«  claimant  to  b«  eoreiled  shall  be  rejected,  and  if  the 
▼•tar  be  onolM,  shall  be  stmeh  off  the  roll  at  any  re- 
(iatntun.  Tbis  clans*  would  hate  the  eAtet  of  striking 
•ff  Ska  roll  all  the  flelitioas  and  oominal  voters  now  on 
st^  and  pnrent  the  creation  of  more  of  sash  Totes.  Soeh 
a  piwrUM  woald  aerer  hate  been  proposed  had  fHit  the 
Wide*  £saad  thean*it«s  foiled  at  their  tntn  weapobs  by 
tha  Tari**,  and  will,  thereAim,  net  pas*  the  Honse  of 
tmii,  if  Is  shMM  g<t  tkraagh  the  Commmis— an  exceed- 
im^r  daabtfU  aattar ;  ao  that  there  Is  every  likelihood, 
■alasa  the  toica  of  th*  eoootry  be  raised^  that  the  ob- 
JaatianaM*  slansas  af  the  bill  will  be  allowed  to  pass, 
wkUa  tba  anty  mtt  ia  defeoae  of  whith  aoytbing  can  be 
mi*,  wiU  b*  rrjaeied.  If  this  bill  pass,  the  Seoteh  constU 
tmtmtf  will,  in  a  ftw  years,  be  greatly  diminisked.  This 
MU  will,  bi  trath,  tell  alaa*t  a*  •«tei«ly  on  Scotland  a* 
tfctf  ■«|i*tiaUott  MU  of  Lwd  Statiley  tun  do  on  Ireland. 
Wkat  gaad  rooaaa  eaa  be  gitea,  why  merely  becanae  a 
pa»puiij  ia  dlrldad  into  Iifcreot  aad  fte,  aeither  one  nor 
•ke  otkar^  aor  Mh  jahttd,  sbewld  have  tiM  right  of  vot- 
!■■  I  fla  hr  ftbm  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  fh>m 
VaMalui*  ia  eoaatia%  It  akoald  be  given  to  liferenten 
MBsl  iara  jointly  in  burghs,  or  to  one  or  other  of  them. 
If  tke  haritaU*  debts  aAcflag  a  prop«ty  are  to  be  de- 

Md,  wbioh  can  only  be  an  the  grotmd  that  the  credi. 

ha*  the  mast  material  Intetest,  then  surely  heritable 
aheald  be  eotitM  ta  toteu  The  only  iray  to 
'  AM  otU*  whl«h  ic  ii  attempted  by  tUs  Mil  to  re. 
i*  ta  asltad  th*  fraMUM.  W*  bate  gaod  reason 
•»  lilsaw  AM  a  large  bady  af  tie  Gbsrtlats  wooM  now 
«illla|ly  aaeapt  af  HaOMlhoM  8aiflag«i  and  we  hope 
«k*ft  tka  adddla  daatas,  aaw  <hat  the  Keform  Act  has 
tmam  fwpsd  ta  b*  caaqlleialy  abertfta,  will  commanee, 
laa  xi(ht  good  eamoit,  an  agitaCMtt  fn  flw  dxtaaslNi  of 
thm  sight  af  toting. 


CotrsT  or  Smuok.— TM  dimidiitioa  of  th*  bn«i. 
a«*(  *f  th*  CMirt  is  v*ry  remarkable)  when  it  i*  eoh- 
eidertd  that  that  of  th*  Conrt  of  Chancery,  In  England, 
ha*  nearly  doubled  of  late  years,  and  a  bill  has,  lb  oodse. 
quenc*,  been  btought  Into  Parliament  ta  appoint  two 
addltldnal  Viee-Chanoellor*.  Tft  th*  prOMCdlngs  in 
that  Court  ie(m  Still  mbra  tedlOBi)  and  are,  cer- 
tainly, much  more  expensite  than  In  our  SupreiiHf 
Conn.  Th*  Lord  Chancellor  stated  lately.  In  the 
House  of  I^rds,  that  "taking  the  first  forty  cause* 
set  down  for  hearing  befiire  the  Vie*4?haneellor,  It 
wonld  be  fbund  that,  in  all  these  causes,  aflcr  they  had 
been  completed,  and  after  all  the  «vid*ne*  had  been  ex* 
amined,  thrtt  ytart  must  elapse  before  a  suitor  had  « 
chance  of  a  hearing,  and  then  very  few  causes  iTere  dit* 
posed  of  without  a  report,  and  the  suitor  had^  in  this 
case,  to  wait  three  years  more."  Yet  the  jadge*  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  sit,  not  ten  hours  a.week  for  sixteen 
weeks,  like  the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  af  SeMlen,  bat 
thirty  hours  a-week,  for  nearly  the  whole  year.  There 
1*  at  present  property  to  the  amOtint  af  no  less  than/ortjr 
ttven  mllUon*  In  Chancery,  and  the  amount  is  annually 
Increasing.  This  state  of  matters  has  led  to  the  esiab. 
llshment  of  a  law  newspaper,  named  the  WooUaek,  tor 
thepurposeof  exposing  the  useless  formalities,  expense, 
and  dday  of  th*  courts  of  law,  and  particularly  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and  if  it  be  eondueted  In  the  same 
spirit,  and  with  the  same  talent  and  industry  as  it  has 
commenced  with,  U  eanoot  tail  to  produee  beneficial 
efiects.  It  1*  only  by  drawing  public  attentiofn  to  the 
abuse*  in  the  administration  of  the  law  that  any  eftetoal 
reform  will  ever  be  obtained. 

SBKKtrFs.StriSTiTtTi'E.— We  ate  glad  to  see  it  tur. 
tently  reported,  thdt  the  salaries  of  this  merltoriou*  clan 
of  Judgee  are  about  ta  be  Increased )  the  lowest  to  :£M0 
a-year,  the  highest  ta  JtBSO,  under  dedoetlon  Of  £6  fat 
every  year  each  shall  be  in  office,  leas  than  ten.  At  pre. 
sent,  in  some  voy  extensive  and  popnloM  districts,  the 
salary  does  not  exceed  jCISO,  without  any  emoluments 
whatever ;  bat,  en  the  contrary,  the  Sabstitntee  are  ex- 
posed to  incidental  expenses,  such  as  travelling  to  the 
circuit  toWn  twice  a.year,  making  circuits  under  the 
Small  Debt  Act,  tec,  which  the  niggardly  allowaaee* 
from  the  Exchequer  do  not  by  aoy  m«Mu  defray.  Of 
late  years,  a  great  variety  of  dotlc*  have  been  imposed 
on  Sherlflt.8ab*titnte,  wltbout  any  increase  of  their 
emaiament*  having  taken  place,  each  as  holding  Regiitra> 
tioB  Courts,  Small  Debt  Courts,  and  so  on  |  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  <vere  prohibited,  in  I8S8,  by  statute, 
from  engaging  in  various  sorts  af  business,  firom  which 
several  of  them  derived  eonaidemble  profits,  such  as  con- 
veyancing, acting  as  Aetor  or  chamberlain,  being  a  bank 
agent,  or  the  like,  We  highly  approve  of  these  prohibi- 
tions ;  bnt  they  should  have  been  accompanied  by  a  rise 
of  salary,  to  compensate  the  loss  they  occasioned.  There 
is  another  thing,  however,  which  is  equally  essential  to 
render  the  ShetlSs-Sabstitute  independent  as  a  rise 
of  salary  t  they  ought  to  be  appointed,  not  by  the  She- 
rHft-Depute,  but  by  the  Crown,  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  but  bald  their  office*' for  llA,  or 
during  good  liehaTieur,  like  every  other  Judge  in  the 
Goontry.  Till  1898,  the  Sheriffs-Depute  had  the  power 
of  dismissing  their  Substitutes  at  pleasure ;  and  several  in- 
stances have  oeenrred,  during' the  last  forty  ye&rs.  Where 
this  power  has  been  exercised  In  the  mast  capricious  and 
tyrannical  manner :  for  example,  in  one  eaae,  an  excellent 
Sheri&SulnUtute  was  dismissed,  merely  fcecauie  he  hap- 
pened to  b^WMg;  while  the  Depute,  who  came  ta  be 
appointed  over  him,  was  a  keen  Tory.  In  1898,  a 
sligfal  check  was  given  ta  this  arbitrary  power,  by  mak- 
ing the  consent  of  the  Lord  PresldeM  and  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  necessary  to  a  dismissal ;  but  this  is  not  enough. 
In  truth,  w*  hate  often  expreseed  tfor  <*plnion — and  the 
more  ws  eonsMct  fb*  matter  the  mere  We  are  convinced 
— that  the  office  of  Sheriff-Deptite  should  be  aboUslK^ 
eenerally  speaking,  It  is  a  sinecure ;  and  it  eomtpta  the 
whole  Bar,  by  attaching  all  Ita  Member*  to  one  or  etker 
of  the  daminatM  foctlans.  How  this  happens,  eaa  easily 
fee  9*fMMi,    Altfeaagk  (he  Member*  of  the  Faeufty  ef 
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AdTocates  amonnt  to  46t  in  number,  not  more  than  200 
of  them  are  resident  in  Edinburgh,  of  whom,  probably, 
160  wallc  the  boards  of  the  Outer-HouM  pretty  regu- 
larly. Of  these,  not  more  tlian  sixty  earn,  from  all  pro- 
fessional sources,  £200  a-year  and  upwards;  and  the 
whole  professional  emoluments  of  the  Faculty,  (excln. 
live  of  Sheriff-Depnteships,)  do  not  exceed  £40,000 
a-year.  Now,  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  Sberiffs-De- 
pate,  the  appointment  of  whom  is  in  the  Crown ;  and, 
1>y  a  Parliamentary  return,  it  has  been  shewn  that,  in 
salaries  and  emoluments,  they  receire,  among  them, 
jC1S,728  a-ycar  for  doing  little  or  nothing;  none  except 
two  of  them  being  bound  to  reside  in  their  counties,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  being  expected  and  encouraged  to  attend 
the  Courts  in  Edinburgh,  and  practise  their  profession 
there.  Besides  the  abore  large  sum,  they  have  the  exclu- 
live  patronage  of  about  fifty  Sheriff-Subgtituteships,  so 
that  the  office  is  a  most  desirable  one ;  and  hence — to  say 
nothing  of  other  numerous  appointments  in  the  hands  of 
the  GoTemment  of  the  day — the  explanation  of  the  ter- 
Tility  of  the  Bar  to  the  aristocratic  factions.  Of  the 
above  jC16,728,  at  least  £13,000  may  bo  considered  not 
only  as  sheer  waste  of  the  People's  money,  but  as  the 
wages  of  corrupting  one  of  tiie  best  educated  and  most 
influential  bodies  of  men  in  Scotland,  and  of  enabling 
the  Government — Whig  or  Tory  as  it  may  be — to  tax 
and  tyrannize  over  the  People.  It  is  remarkable  to  us 
that  the  pernicious  nature  of  the  office  of  Sheriff-Depute, 
and  the  unconstitutional  piinciple  of  allowing  Sherifis- 
Substitute  to  be  removed  at  pleasure,  have  not  long  ago 
been  pointed  out  and  denounced ;  for  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  one  but  ourselves  has  ever  adverted  to  the  sub- 
ject. As,  however,  we  were  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  inadequate  payment  of  the  Substitute',  and  as  our 
remarks  appear  to  have  l>een  of  some  benefit,  we  hope 
that  equal  success  will  attend  our  denunciation  of  the 
worse  than  sinecure  office  of  Sheriff-Depute. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  accounts  from  all  the  manufacturing  districts  con- 
tinue as  unfavourable  as  ever,  and  there  appears  no  early 
prospect  of  the  arrival  of  more  prosperous  times. 
The  following  account  of  the  appalling  state  of  Birming- 
ham may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : — 

The  oldest,  moat  extensive,  and  respectable  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  traders,  concur  in  representing  the 
present  depiession  as  unprecedented  in  their  experience. 
Ten  thousand  applications,  by  working  men  and  women, 
for  free  passages  to  Australia,  h^ve  been  made  and  refused 
within  the  last  two  months,  at  one  emigration  ofiice  in  the 
town.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  good  houses  and  re- 
tail shops  are  untenanted  in  three  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  thousands  of  middle  and  small  rented  houses  are  un- 
occupied in  every  part  of  the  borough.  The  walls  are 
literally  covered  daily  with  auction  bills,  and  a  purchaser 
can  hardly  he  found  for  either  leasehold  or  freehold  pro- 
perty. The  brokers'  shops  are  crammed  with  goods  pur- 
chased at  half  the  cost  price.  The  pawnbrokers,  being 
completely  stocked,  refuse  any  except  what  are  termed 
best  pledges.  Thousands  of  mechanic*  are  living  on  half 
wage*,  thousands  on  quarter  wages  ;  and  numbers  of 
creatures  are  sustained  by  means  known  only  to  the  Al- 
mighty himself.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  applications 
were  made  to  the  Gloucester  Railway  Company,  for  si- 
tuations as  guards,  &c,  within  the  last  month.  The  poor- 
rate  is  doubled,  and  numbers  are  leaving  their  houses  to 
escape  paying  it.  All  is  gloomy,  and  no  one  can  see  a 
prospect  of  improvement. 

At  Paisley,  the  greatest  distress  prevail*  among  the 
hand-loom  weavers;  and  from  an  inquiry  it  appears  that 
•ighty  heads  of  families  had  been  without  work  for  several 
weeks,  and  their  families  suffering  the  greatest  privations. 
The  cause  of  the  present  stagnation  in  trade  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  the  competition  to 
which  we  are  now  exposed  by  foreigners ;  but  the  people  of 
Birmingham  believe  that  to  the  state  of  the  currency  is 
to  be  attribnted  a  great  part  of  the  evil.  It  is  under- 
■tood  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
that  subject  will  not  report  this  session,  but  will  merely 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  the  minutes  of  the  evidence 


they  have  taken.  It  is  said  that  that  evidence  entmi 
much  important  information,  and  its  pnblicatioa  is  IsoU 
forward  to,  in  many  quarters,  with  much  interest. 

AGRICULTURE. 
The  weather  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  exoftia 
a  small  part  of  the  south  east  of  England,  has  been  ni; 
unfavourable  for  the  crops,  very  few  days  having  psni 
without  falls  of  rain,  and  the  temperature  being  raais- 
ally  low  for  the  season.  In  this  city  the  tbersunatiB 
has  very  seldom  been  higher  than  sixty  in  the  duii, 
during  the  warmest  days,  and,  at  night,  has  aomeliEa 
fallen  eight  or  ten  degree*  lower.  In  this  neighkeuAssl 
the  crops,  generally,  are  looking  wone  than  ise  im 
seen  them  for  many  years.  Wheat  and  barley  are  wesU; 
and  thin  on  the  ground,  and  the  ears  are  small  Tkt 
constant  wet  and  cold  has  stopped  the  growth  of  tb 
oats:  and,  generally  speaking,  that  crop  is  noir(3M 
July)  only  beginnini;  to  get  into  ear.  The  potate  atf 
has,  in  some  instances,  failed,  and  been  ploughed  u; ; 
the  turnips  are  making  little  progress,  and  are  not  likelf 
to  grow  with  any  vigour  till  we  have  dry  weather,  vitk 
more  heat.  The  hay  crop  is  deficient  iu  quantity,  ul 
has  been  much  injured  in  quality  by  the  continual  raiiL 
Not  much  of  it  has  been  yet  got  np  into  ricks,  and  nf; 
little  carried  to  the  stack  yard.  The  most  recent  aomoM 
from  other  quarters  are  not  more  favourable,  as  the  fcl. 
lowing  quotations  testify  :— Stirlingshire,  (July  IS.)— 
The  oat  crop  i*  at  a  stand  still,  there  being  little  per- 
ceptible difierence  on  it  for  the  last  fortnighu  Moch  tt 
the  hay  crop  is  still  suffering.  Fifeshirt,  (July  16.)— 
Haymaking  is  proceeding  slowly  ;  only  a  fcr  Sdds  an 
boast  of  bay-cocks.  Turnips,  generally,  shew  s  good 
braird  ;  but  do  not  get  rapidly  out  of  the  mch  of  the 
flea-i>eetle,  which  is  very  prevalent.  Potatoes  look  veil 
generally.  F»r/arthire,  (July  14.)— Seriuis  fcais  are 
entertained  by  our  agriculturists  at  the  continnance  of 
the  wet  and  cold.  Rotsshiret  (July  15. ) — ^The  com  crops 
appear  to  be  of  great  bulk,  and  are  in  an  ordinary  scale 
of  advancement.  Early  Swedish  turnips  have,  iniasBy 
instances,  been  cut  off  by  the  fly.  The  hay^np  ii 
light.  Suthtrland. — The  crops  look  well,  but  backmil. 
Caithntis.—The  oats  are  excellent ;  bat  barley  end  tesr 
do  not  look  well,  Liverpool,  (July  14.)— Far  IM 
miles  around  us,  and  over  a  great  part  of  Ireisad,  tbeit 
is  now  a  great  prospect  of  a  late  and  precarinH  harvest. 
Hay  crops  are  very  light.  i,onifon.— The  repoits  of  the 
appearance  of  the  wheat,  from  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  continue  unsatisfactory,  and  it  appnn 
but  too  probable  that  we  shall  have  this  year,  Sfsia, 
a  short  yield.  The  account*  from  Ireland  an  varisvi, 
but  taking  them  all  into  consideration,  the  infieram  is, 
that  the  wheat  crop  will  not  be  productive_-la  srTcnl 
markets,  the  best  wheat  ha*  reached  the  war  price  of  Wi 
a  quarter,  and,  in  Edinburgh,  the  four-pound  loaf  is  do* 
aelling  at  tenpence ;  bat  *nch  is  the  quantity  of  iiferist 
and  ill-dres*ed  grain  brought  to  market,  that  th*  gtatnl 
average  ha*  ivmained  for  *ome  time  between  67s.  and  6)s 
At  Haddington,  on  the  I7th  July,  prices  ranged  fna 
78s.  to  44s.  But  wh*at  of  the  latter  quality  ought  t*  W 
excluded  from  the  general  average,  which  legolatsi  il» 
duty  on  importation,  for  it  is  totally  unfit  for  the  bei  sf 
man.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  do  not  think  it  ia  ts 
be  regretted  that  the  prospect  of  the  harvest  is  unfinM- 
able,  for  a  bad  crop  will  give  an  additional  impetO!  t*  tts 
agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Provision  Lsn 
Owing  to  the  ^epiesaed  state  of  trade,  very  little  basiso 
has  been  done  at  the  wool  fairs.  At  tb»  Inveracss  ^■ 
commencing  on  the  9th  July,  and  ending  on  tbs  llik, 
and  at  which  sales  from  £150,000  to  £200,000  *re  *■• 
nually  made,  little  or  no  business  wm  done,  the  ««•)■ 
staplers  being  determined  not  to  make  purchases  exKfK 
a  discount  of  20  to  26  per  edit,  from  last  year's  priM! 
and  the  farmers  being  tmwilling  to  submit  to  *o  gnsi  > 
reduction.  Sheep  of  all  kinds,  on  the  other  band,  ■H 
well,  and  bronght  much  the  same  prices  as  last  yaar.  U 
the  Perth  Fair,  held  on  the  Uth,  the  demand  for  wvolM 
greater,  and  a  considerable  quantity  waa  *old,  piiiici|*lf 
to  Scotch  manufacturers. 
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"  Pounos  is  a  Bcience,"  quoth  the  Abbe  Sieyeg, 
deoaniiig  compUusently  to  one  of  his  brother 
JepotiM;  "  politics,  tium  ami,  is  a  science  which 
I  Uiink  I  have  brought  to  perfection."  The 
ibbe  Sieyes  was  a  great  man  confeMedljr ;  but  a 
fmter  than  he  ha8<arisen,  commissioned  by  a  god, 
IbU  we  saj,  or  by  the  Devil,  or  by  "  Necessitt, 
tte  mother  of  the  world,"  to  do  a  yet  greater 
ftiog  than  make  paper  constitutions  to  last  for 
tyesr  and  a  day — even  this  greatest  thing,  to 
tMcb  a  new  philosophy  of  human  nature,  and 
king  the  science  of  social  well-being  to  perfec- 
tisB.  And  how  is  this  done  ?  There  are  five 
lUaaieDtal  factd  of  human  nature  and  human 
Mcicty,  in  regard  to  which  the  kings,  priests, 
ud  legislators,  who  have  hitherto  ruled  the 
inld,  have  (it  appears)  been  fundamentally 
■iiUken ;  which  mistakes  of  this  old  immoral 
•orJd  being  once  fundamentally  overthrown, 
(poo  the  sure  foundation  of  the  five  fundamental 
bctt,  a  new  moral  world  shall  be  raised,  free 
from  all  the  sin,  guilt,  and  misery,  which  pro« 
fUts,  priests,  and  kings,  have  in  vain  endea- 
VNred  to  eradicate  from  the  old.  So,  at  least,  we 
ind  it  announced  in   a  curious  little  volume. 


which  the  friend  of  humanity  may  purchase  for 
the  small  sum  of  threb  half.pbnob,  entitled 

"THE  SOCIAL  BIBLE; 

BBINQ 

AN  OUTLINE 

OP  THB 

RATIONAL  SYSTEM 

or 
SOCIETY, 

FOnNDKD  ON  DEJf  ONSTBABIiB  FACTS  ; 

DXVKLOPINO 

TBI  CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS  OF  HUMAN  NATUU  ; 

BXINQ  THB  ONLV  BPrSCTUAI.  axMSDT 

For  the  eriU  experienced  bj  the  Popalation  of  the  World  ; 
the  immediate  adoption  of  which  would  tnnqniUise 
the  preeent  agitated  state  eCSociety,  and  relieve  it  from 
Moral  and  Phyiical  evil,  by  r«iiievin(  the  Causes 
which  prodnce  them. 

Br  ROBERT  OWEN." 

In  the  first  page  of  this  Social  Bible,  we  find 
"  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS 

on  which  THB 
RATIONAL  SYSTBM  OF  SOCIETY  IS  FOOMDBD," 

announced  as  follow  :— 

1.  Tliat  man  ii  a  ctmpound  bting,  whose  cliaracter  Is 


*  Beriisps  we  owe  an  apology  to  our  readen  for  intrododnK  the  suiject  of  Socialism  at  all  Into  our  paf  e%  much 
MN  ftr  tnatiDf  the  erode  half-truths  of  its  woald.be  philoiophical  quackery  with  anything  like  lerioni  argument. 
Bat  Oedioicehaa  not  been  ours;  the  matter  has  been  forced  upon  public  attention  by  the  pertinacioua  imperti- 
■ace  of  an  individual,  ^hoee  diaplaya  of  zeal  for  God,  on  most  occasioni,  are  a*  little  according  to  knowledge  as 
•ctsiding  to  charity.  By  the  agency  of  thii  individual,  the  cauie  of  SoclaUim,  with  whatever  good  or  bad  elements 
i*B*y  eooiain,  lias  been  Identified  for  a  time  with  the  cauae  of  dvil  liberty ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  the  same  indi- 
^nl,  CIniatianity  liaa  been  put  forward  to  the  world  as  practically  identified  with  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of 
■■lignity,  intoleiance,  and  persecution.  By  this  agency  alio,  men's  mouths  have,  in  many  places,  lieen  set  a-bab- 
Uiag  tkoM  saljecte  which  not  all  understand ;  and  miirepretentationi,  exaggerations,  and  distortions  of  all  sorts 
bn  keen  seat  into  the  market  of  public  speculation,  to  be  bought  without  money  and  without  price,  as  such  com. 
■**!<>«  SI*  wont  to  be.  In  these  cireomstanoes,  the  few  words  of  parley  with  Robert  Owen,  wliich  we  have  printed, 
■ay  ast  be  deamril  soperflaous.  It  was  ntcetsary  to  hold  a  small  parley  also  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  and  if  the 
iBfartial  reader  shall  think  that  our  contributor  hss  handled  the  pen  to  any  purpoae,  we  have,  for  once  in  our  lives 
M  iMit,  "  killed  twa  dogs  wi'  ae  atane ;"  an  achievement  in  the  field  of  Editorial  bosineia  ofcener  devoutly  wished 
Iku  happUy  conanmmatad.— e.  7*.  M. 
■0.  tXXXI,_V0L.  VM.       *  2  Y 
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formed  of  hii  eonititation  or  organizatioo  at  biith,  and 
of  the  eflifcta  of  external  circnmitancei  upon  it  from  birth 
to  death ;  each  original  organization  and  external  inda- 
enoea  continually  acting  and  reacting  each  apon  the  other. 

II.  That  man  ii  compelled,  by  hii  original  conatitntion, 
to  receiTe  his  fetUng*  and  his  eonvieliont  independent  of 
hUwUL 

til.  That  hia  feeling*,  or  hii  eonvietUme,  or  bot^  of 
them  onited,  create  the  motlre  to  action,  caUfd  the  i^ll, 
which  atimolatei  him  to  act,  and  decidea  his  actioni. 

IV.  That  the  organiiation  of  no  two  human  beinp 
if  erer  precisely  similar  at  birth ;  nor  can  art  inbsrqnently 
fofm  ^][  tiffi  in4iTi4>)^U  ftfm  io^n^j  to  mat^fitv  to  be 
the  ^ime. 

V.  Th»t,  BeTWtheloi,  tb«  Ipnatittltiog  ftffVWf  infant, 
except  in  case  of  organic  disease.  Is  capable  of  being 
formed  or  matured  either  into  a  verg  inferior  or  a  very 
niperior  being,  according  to  the  qualities  pf  ({if  ex|«ro^( 
drcnmstanoes  allowed  to  influence  the  aonitltntiiui  fzoffl 
birth." 

Now,  what  have  we  here  ?  Nothing  certaiply 
that  looks  like  blasfhemt  :  but  as  little  also  that 
wean  the  promise  of  anew  gospel  which  shall  re> 
generate  and  recreate  tl)0  ^cifl  wpdfl.  I^et  ti\f 
reader  look  soberlf,  and  consider  quietly,  what 
t^a  mountain  has  brought  fprtfi.  ^ppei^r^ncps, 
certainly,  and  jpresumptions  arp  against  it;  all 
quack  advertisements  are  magniloquent,  and  this 
smacks  of  the  ganus  ;  but  the  Mother  of  God,  a 
Spanish  proverb  says,  appears  to  fools ;  and  di- 
vine philosophy  may  have  revealed  some  things 
to  Robert  QvVA  vM<^^  ^^9  ^^^  coqce^led  from 
Henry  Exeter.  At  all  events,  every  honest  man 
deserves  an  honest  ))^fii)g, 

Whqtj  ^hfn^  ^(jye  ife  get  Ifi  *l)??fi  *Y?  funda- 
mental  facts  ?  .  ,  .  .  |t  appears  to  us  that 
th$v  c<ffi(^(p  RipTB  inoraf  f^id  metaphysical  tru- 
isms, whigh,  iioyaver  \\^^Y  WRy  plej^sp  to  phrase 
tt(?m,  »11  t^inkipg  R>«B.  i»  A\  PRTt?  of  t^P  WVTlil 

\»\m»  mi  itfvf  Veii9r«4>    "  Mw  '»  ♦  <*p'- 

.  jwunti  Mug,"  (the  Italics  are  Mr  Oi^eo't,)  wm. 
pounded,  as  Mr  Loeica  said,  of  the  sheet  of 
blank  paper,  the  Mind,  and  the  pen  that  writes 
upon  it  the  "  ideas  and  impressions"  of  the  ex- 
tawal  v«rld ;  oi:,  >•  we  shall  say,  rather  of  the 
hanger  ff\^  g^str^e  ^^^viiig  fpipt  within,  and  the 
com,  and  oil,  a^d  ^f^fl  fvopt  without,  which 
"^fcrtfe  glft4  tH»  ^«fft  of  va<t9,  ^ho  depies 
this  f  Ine  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  w^re  before 
fhe  Germans  invented  the  phrases ;  organization 
and  external  circumstances  have  acted  and  re*' 
Mted  on  one  anothw  in  nultitudiaous  ways, 
IbfOVSb  »U  tiH  ?l»«nge|  flf  Itviq^it  fa^p,  frq^ 
4iim  Wtil  flPV.  vithqut  bejp  from  Rfl|)prt 
Qvm  ?rflJ>owtipn  fireit  vaaj  he  granted.  Prpr 
BPttUWl  mo^i  '\*  PQ  less  fli^ifpst,-  unless,  \fi- 
See^i  ve  j^rp  4lBtennU«9d  t«  mi^tinderstanci  it, 
Wi  %iA  'i\  t<»  ^  pithpT  S  new  revpJstion  jf  « 
Wesisi  BP*Pf I  »"  ^^^■  PT8n>  djspipleji  will  have 
it,  pf  ^  poifid  sp.^  blafphemou^  heresy,  as  Do- 
Qini4^  noep^i  ke^q  fo  search  out  filth,  are 
PTQinpt  to  testify. — "  ^i^  tteh  Ich  ^  Gotl  hrl/e 
tfir,  Teh  sLfNN  nifht  andet*!  said  Martin  Luther 
\ai  '^e  Diet  of  Worms.  "  Here  1  stt^nd ;  God  help 
mtl  I  04NNOT  4o  otherwise  !" — Who  can  wiu, 
{li^felf  to  be  a  thing  contrary  to  W9feel\ng»  and 
conviction*  ?  If  it  had  been  possible  to  do  this, 
martyr^sm  bad  been  happily  unheard  of,  and 


sanctified  ninrder  a  thing  unknown ;  but  jtut  be- 
cause John  HusB  cotild  not,  by  a  mere  volition, 
change  the  feelings  and  convictions  on  religious 
subjects  which.  God,  or  his  God-given  "  original 
constitution,"  had  given  him,  did  he  fall  a  victim 
to  the  tyranny  of  Church-Torydom  atConstaoce; 
and  iust  j^acause  Martin  Luther  was  compelled 
by  )us  cof  stitution  to  receive  like  feelings  and 
convictions  independent  of  his  will,  are  we  hoe 
to-day,  standing  over  against  the  triple  cron  of 
Popedom  with  the  name  of  Protestant.  Doei 
apy  ^pwf  q^a^  iqiafing  t^at  f lu-  ca^  fial(e  in 
ugly  thipg  f  epse  to  >e  ugly,  jr  p  cflle^  dofd  ce|se 
to  be  cruel  f  Or  can  I  will  to  love  Janet  better 
than  Jane,  or  to  think  the  Bishop  of  Exetei  a 
bptter  Qhn$ti<u>  than  the  Apostle  John  ?  Can  I 
by  volition  prevent  the  distant  mountains  from 
looking  blue,  or  keep  myself  from  feeling  uncom- 
fgj^gblg  when  my  stomach  is  out  of  order?— 
Truly  not.  These  feelings  and  convictions  ire 
independent  of  my  will;  and  Mr  Owen's  second 
ppopqfiftiQn  alio  ifi  p  tr^sm.  The  third  proposi- 
tion is  equally  clear.  On  all  occasions,  wliere  no 
outvaird  force  pr  upward  moral  perversity  inter- 
feres, Ve  do  only  what  w«  ^1»  "^d  we  will  only 
wh^t  ^9  'P^^  ^°  ^B  ''8^''^  '"^  V^  convinced  is 
reaaon»ble.  The  fourth  proppsltloa  is  a|80  self- 
evident:  no  two  things  can  exist  in  fhp  seme 
place  at  the  same  time;  an^  no  tyro  human  beings 
cap  pvpr  i)e  precisely  thf;  saine,  other  at  birth  or 
afterwar4s.  T^e  mti\  propositip^,  wittt  the  im- 
portant f ^ceptlpn  expressed  in  its  terms,  txtxft 
ir\  the  ffif  of  organic  dittate,  4s  equally  im- 
pregnablg.  Let  him  who  dout^ts  it  go  to  Nor. 
fpllf  Isle,  an^  sep  w^l^t  a  very  inferior  being 
we  hgve  crp^teA  thwe,  ^y  the  exterpal  at- 
9um8t^i)ce  callpd  transportation.  AJid  H^nry 
Exeter,  also^  wil(  certainly  ailmit  that  the  ex- 
terna} circumstapce  of  ai)  Apostolical  Chnreh  in 
tb«|  ^ustr^liap  colony,  with  the  other  fxtemal 
pircumst^iipe  of  large  clergy  ^esprves,  exela- 
siveiy  for  the  use  of  apostolical  chai^ciiinen, 
plight  hfve  forn^ed  and  matured  that  very  inferior 
beipg  into  a  vpry  suppfior  being.  So  far,  there- 
fore, Robert  Owen's  five  fimdampntal  ^et»  do 
not  seem  to  pontain  muph  t^at  we  might  not 
hav9  fopnd'  as  well  in  the  Tpn  Commandntents. 

T»  p*oach  tsuisms  with  a  gigantic  fgaft  eai 

wjy  9PTVP  t«  "naif  p  t?«p  ?rpsF]»w  ri4i«ri<"w< 

gut  ^  \h,}»  tl\P  w^»plp  pf  Qwjpisq^  ?  W^  it 
f*tr  ifl^9l^^^l^^  '"'W  V^Vi"^  P<^°P  of  wQr4%  t)>(*t 
&Y%  ipoqcppt  truisitff,  that  tbe  sinap  charity  <^ 
t^p  Tories  grudged  to  a  fel]ow-n)ortaItheffbe- 
meriil  ^liss  of  looking  .on  the  benignant  hu «( 
virgin  pa^esty?  Was  it  for  this  tl^at  ^t^ 
Exeter  fiel^  up  his  bold  calumnious  fmt  ii 
Parliament,  anq,  with  a  tongue  called  Christian 
dared  tq  tradqpe  t^^  characters  of  men  !(■ 
pharisaically  orthodox,  doubtless,  but  more  be- 
nest  and  more  virtuous  than  himself?  Wat  ii 
for  this  that  the  wise  Quarter^  sold  itKV 
to  that  8mooth-fiu;ed  Popery  caUed  PnsejilW 
and  invoked  the  shade  of  Innocent  III.  te  tt^ 
blish  a  Protestant  Inyiisition  and  proeeeatM 
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f«»  U«wpli«ni]i  in  ^0  niaeteetit))  centnTyf* 

t)ie  i)»K|r^/y  ii^  M  wv  8l«»U  we  liefore  conr 

ffom,  Mid  flot  ^  iwhU  thUlff.  »n  the  PMe.  Wh»t 
that  Mmethiag  was,  wq  t)(a^  now  »ttwnp<  to 
stote,  a*  Aortly  m  p«)«ait4a, 

•t»t«  th*  MiontB  of  mor^}  sci^c*  ooinprehen' 
lirfly  «n4  •«>«r»t»)y  enough.  ^n%,  «t«  ^h«  »rgn- 
n«n(«^oii  proce»44,  we  iliwwn  whst  i»iipe«»8  to 
v#  a  lvi)«nt9ble  V9nt  of  lofict  W«  h»v«  been 
ittAunnetl,  by  thoi*  vba  tiave  o^Hmin^d  Mr 
Ov»n'«  HknH  phrenologic^r,  XW%  tbe  higber 
fOfultid*  nece«»ary  to  forw  »  r««n«ner  und  a 
n«t<tpby)(icUn  vp«  coinpvMively  wpaUt  baviqg 
been  dpp>««8ed  into  iq(rig|t)fi<!«np«  h^fara  the 
Iwge  pvo^gian  pf  i^divMwriUy  wbicb  v««U« 
iMell  4b9T*  bi>  ea)mT8nrveri(>g«  pomjtU^nt  eye*- 
Wirt  tW«  AeTelopeniept  bis  wh$4e  syrtew  adwir- 
oUy  eorrespop^e,    individuelity  is  the  bump 

Vbieb  take«  (HtgDis^nce  of  extemttl  circvm- 
rtw«e«i  «n4  M»  Owen,  «eeor4ingIy,  as  he  pror 
eeeds  to  expound  the  doctrinya  «f  \^\s  ('  Sqd^ 
BihYe,"  fixes  his  eye^  exolugivfly  on  those  ezter. 
nal  circumstances ;  lo^qg  sight  altogether  of  that 
internal  organitf^tion  vhi(^  his  first  postulate 
had  declared  formally  to  be  M  necessary  a  part 
(if  tbi  cMHPevM  6«i^  8^  the  other,  He>e  i<  tbe 
want  of  Ingie.  ]f  e  toys  a  bro^d  foundation,  and 
b«i)d»«pQn  %  narrow  oqe  j  be  bM  two  w^ngH,  but 
^  ^P4  a|i]y  oqe ;  he  baa  two  eyes,  bat  he  shuts 
ene^  »n4  fquint«  with  the  Other,  «nd  that  other, 
teoi  froni  the  beginning,  the  weaker  one ;  the 
It  by  Fiel)t«  >n»4e  «a  glopoue,  \t  annihileted  by 
the  Am-t  i  intellect,  geniu's.  yirtue.  »Il  the 
wendfoae  "  organi'ttion"  of  that  internal "  oir- 
(wutanef^"  genefsUy  called  mvv,  b«n4  before 

tbe    •'  QV«tfWOW«SBW«    IN?f,(|KNOII    OF    VfTO^Ah 

«wcv¥*r*w«»j"  wind  is  inede  tbe  aluve  of 
Mttef ;  M>4  the  etern^  wwcuUne  NQT2,  tb«t 
MeB«  «M  beget  ide««i  becQwe«  tbe  mere  b«n)»«- 
Pdva  cTM^ion  of  «  petty.  |«d41i^,  pe4ant-W«ir- 
ner,  sH^ing  drvge  in  a  erucible.  Q  Robert  Owen  •' 
Kebert  Qwenl  wely  tbi«  v*  «  ntost  impotent 
«M«}u«}on  I 

<«  Tbe  overpowering  influenee  of  esternal 
wreiwsteqee*  1"  Wb»t «  berejy  i«  bere  '•  By 
vlMt  Qverpnweww  inftuence  of  eJrternftl  cireum- 
ttimeee  did  M«rtin  Itvitber  wake  that  pmteetf^ 
tiwj  di4  Jobn  MUten  write  tbatpoewP  By 
M  Mr*Hnnt<vim,  Wternal  or  interna),  oout4  aueb 
•  (binff  bei  4«MS  W«  reject  th^  word,  A  w- 
evnitance  is  «  tbing  standing  in  the  peripbery 
nH  the  ciyole^  m  tbe  conjuver  places  ntany  Uiin^ES 
doly  tbere :  hut  tbe  conjurer  bimself  stands  m 
(be  oentK  i  Md  that  conjurer,  in  the  case  ef 
liftber,  VM  wbat  we  C«U  Heart,  in  tbe  case 
«f  MiHiMi,  wrbat  we  c^l  Heed.  We  reject  aise, 
witb  4ief«r«nee  t»  Mr  Owen,  wi  -tbe  French 

"■    ■  ••'»  -•      ■         '    ■.     '  -  ■".■     '■    ••'  ■'"■-  1  '■TV 

«  ?WWill«]|EVV  <« ^^fmm  hi  vhich  «  Cbnttlsn 

«m  ttC9pii«  tb«f»,  »«4  ?VVHHI«?»T  BY  THE  LAW  OT 

791  ijLltn,''.rt^uttrlerii  Seviea  for  March  last,  N<k 
on.  p.  HSU.  The  Paw^t«thaT«  «■•  (mt  Tirto*  i  tk*^ 
SM  kimtti  and  ctmiiilmt — pwkspa  iIm  ably  ftrSntij 
coBslsieat  phUMwUcat  Tvk»  iu  ArtWin.    ' 


nt»teri«Iist^  fr<im  wbow  be  borrowed  it,  the 
word  "  prganisatien,"  We  are  not  partial  to 
tbe  qnackery  of  building  up  a  new  pbilosopby 
by  the  confounding  of  tbe  oi4  use  of  langnege. 
MiNv,  tberefore,  we  sbali  aay,  standing  in  Uie 
centre  of  tbe  external  pircurostancesj  like  a  con- 
jure witb  e  »wi«  red,  beat  down  ^e  pride  of 
that  old  Tory  rope,  and  built  up  tbe  Titanic 
aTchitectnre  of  liat  republican  Epos,  What 
prose,  to  attempt  e»pl«ining  genius  by  organi- 
zation !  what  perveraity  to  attempt  constructing 
it  by  tbe  influence  of  external  circumstances ! 
which,  if  they  were  not  thewselves  ordered  by 
the  hidden  M»nd  that  rulee  the  universe,  would 
he,  like  the  Epicurean  atomq,  blind  and  inef  ect- 
nai.  Explain  jfravitetion,  explain  magnetism, 
explain  electricity,  by  externsj  ciroumstances ; 
and  then  explain  the  tbawwatu»gio  might  of 
creative  intellect.  Shftllqw!  3y  what  virtue 
of  what  sxternal  eircumstance  did  blind  old 
jlomer  teach  multitudinous  ideas  to  dance 
around  him  in  order  more  niusical  than  tbe 
spheres  ?  These  idea^  in  bis  sunny  soul,  were 
grgmireas  the  Iliad  and  the  Odywey  are  an 
organisation  of  thought  beautifully  ^stereotyped 
-—but  vkfre  and  vhat  ww  the  orgariifar  ?  Com- 
nion  wen  say  it  was  the  poetic  squi  of  Homer, 
God-descended :  Robert  Owen  says  it  was  the 

ovBnwnnwnNQ  mri,iT!Nce  o?  ext{:knal  cwovm- 
WAvam-  0  Robert  Qwen !  Robert  Owen !  surely 
this  is  a  meat  impqtent  conclusion  I 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  ann^r  man?  Can 
we  define  him  better  than  by  saying  lie  is  n 
man  whq  pan  control  extern^  circumstances ; 
nay,  more,  who  »»wlt«*  external  circumstances—.  • 
or,  at  least,  makes  them  bend  to  bis  coo(;|uering 
will?  Louis  XVI,  was  a  small  man;  so  was 
Manrepaa ;  so  was  Brienne ;  sg  wa9  Neckar ; 
not  great  enough,  at  leMt,  to  control  that  por- 
tentous extern^  circumstance  called  the  Third 
Estate ;  but  Mirobeau,  C^rlyle  thinks,  was  tbe 
cloud-eompelling,  cyanesn4ocked  Jqve,  able 
(bad  he  lived  another  yew)  to  have  reined  that 
mad  steed  into  a  wise  obedience.  Napoleon  cer- 
tainly was  the  man ;  be  did  still  the  atorm;  and 
him  we  justly  call  onv^x.  )<o  doubt  Napoleon 
ako.  was  binwelf  tbe  victim  of  an  external  cir- 
cumstance ;  unexpected  fire  in  the  Russian 
north.  Even  the  sturdiest  head  will  break  when 
it  dashes  itself  against  a  rock :  but  a  wise  head 
fi-om  «  rock  can  sometimes  bring  a  rirer ;  by  the 
power  of  Grod,  however,  be  it  noted,  not  by  vx 
external  circumstance. 

According  to  tbe  best  notions  that  ws  have 
been  able  tq  form  on  the  snbject,  this  doctrine 
«f  the  overwbelminji  influence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances i«  the  r«dic«l  and  jperrading  error 
of  Qwenism.  It  is,  indeed,  «  fearful  blunder, 
nnd  the  more  fewrful  that  it  contains  (as  mo«>t 
errora  do)  within  itself  n  very  important  truth, 
l\  i»  tme  that  external  circumstances  de  much 
in  the  formation  nf  character;  it  is  not  true  that 
they  do  everything;  it  isi  not  true,  in  many 
cases,  that  they  de  ^e  «c«t ;  it  is  never,  and 
nowhere  true,  that  they  do  th«  best.  It  i« 
true  tJbat  tb<  jm  wbifib  writ««  this  lUmHsh  bad 
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written  Turkish,  if  Edinburgh  had  been  Congtan- 
tinople.  It  it  true  also  that,  bad  Constantinople 
been  Edinburgh,  Dr  Mnir  would  have  prayed 
to  the  Supreme  Being  as  Allah,  not  as  Jehovah. 
Here  then  is  an  influence  certainly,  but  not 
overwhelming.  The  pen  that  now  writes  sense 
or  nonsense  in  English,  had  written  sense  or 
nonsense  in  Turkish :  but  a  silk  purse  is  made 
of  a  sow's  ear  in  Constantinople  as  little  as  in 
Edinburgh;  and  genuine  piety  is  begotten  in 
the  soul  by  the  external  orthodoxy  of  a  name  in 
Edinburgh  as  little  as  in  Constantinople.  Let 
us  hear  what  St  Paul  says  on  this  subject : — 
"  For  circumcision  verily  profiteth,  if  thou  keep 
the  law ;  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law, 
thy  circumcision  is  made  uncircumcision.  There- 
fore, if  uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  counted 
for  circumcision  ?  And  shall  not  circumcision 
which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge 
thee,  who,  by  the  letter  and  circumcision,  dost 
transgress  the  law  ?  For  be  is  not  a  Jew  which 
IS  ONE  outwardly;  nbitheh  is  that  oirovmcision 

WHICH  IS  OUTWARD    IN   TBB    FLESH  :    but   he  18   a 

Jew  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision 
is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of 
God." 

There  is  not  a  more  potent  and  protrusive 
external  circumstance  than  that  which  Mr  Car- 
lyle  somewhere  very  significantly  calls  "  shovel- 
hatted  orthodoxy,"  fencing  round  and  hemming 
in  the  God-gifted  freedom  of  the  inner  man  with 
decrees  of  councils,  liturgies,  confessions  of 
faith,  scholastic  dogmas,  and  other  cumbrous 
machinery  of  that  sort :  but  it  is  all  in  vain  ;  for, 
as  tit  Paul  declares,  "  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is 
ONE  OUTWARDLY,"  SO  this  external  circumstance, 
propped  up,  as  it  generally  is,  by  state  prose- 
cutions, civil  disabilities,  and  other  infernal  aid- 
ances,  only  succeeds  in  depositing,  as  it  were,  a 
crust  with  the  brown,  green,  and  yellow  liveries 
of  stagnation  upon  weak  characters;  while  strong 
and  honest  thinkers  break  the  brittle  cage  and 
fly  away,  like  the  Tyrolese  Protestants  or  the 
old  Lutherans  of  Silesia,  into  regions  where  they 
can  breathe  freely  and  shake  unfettered  wings. 
In  vain,  therefore,  does  Mr  Owen  traverse  the 
length  and  breadth  of  earth,  preaching  this  Hel. 
vetian  gospel  of  materialism  and  external  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  doctrine  of  pure,  unadulter- 
ated despotism.  Continental  Toiyism ;  levelling 
and  squaring  all  things  to  the  tameness  of  sys. 
tematic  uniformity.  It  is  practised  to  a  great 
extent  in  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  there  is  also  much 
of  it  to  be  found  in  Oxford,  and  in  the  English 
Church  generally  :  biit  the  wide  world,  so  far  as 
experience  teaches  mortal  men,  is  constructed 
on  a  principle  entirely  opposite  ;  the  principle 
of  the  greatest  internal  liberty  generating  the 
most  luxuriant  outward  variety,  not  the  most 
systematic  outward  necetoity  generating  the 
most  monotonous  internal  uniformity. 

The  Socialists  are  continually  repeating  that 
text — "  The  character  of  man  is  made  for  him, 
not  BT  him."    This  is  merely  another  formula 


for  their  "  overwhelming  inflaence  of  eztanul 
circumstances,"  and  is  only  remarkable  as  stating 
more  distinctly  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
Fatalism,  in  the  preaching  of  which  they  rejoice. 
Shelley,  long  ago,  in  his  celebrated  poem  of 
"  Queen  Mab,"  invoked 

«  Neceaity,  the  mother  of  the  woitd ;" 
and  the  Owenites  are  all  Necessitarians.  There 
is  no  harm  in  this  ;  so  long  as  they  are  consist- 
ent with  their  own  five  fundamental  facts,  and 
in  the  Necessity  of  which  they  speak  include 
the  necessity  of  inward  organissation — moral  ne- 
cessity, according  to  common  phrase,  as  well  as 
the  physical  necessity  of  external  circumstances. 
But  they  have  always  a  tendency  to  materialize 
with  their  omnipotent  external  circumstances, 
and  leave  the  great  poetical  necessities  of  the 
inner  man  unappreciated.  This  is  vanity.  As 
to  the  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  meta- 
physically considered,  it  is  a  matter  with  regard 
to  which  "  an  ass  may  ask  more  questions  than 
a  doctor  can  answer."  There  are  four  principal 
classes  of  Fatalists  that  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  world  :— 

The  Stoics, 

The  Turks, 

The  Calvinists, 

The  Owenites ; 
And  all  these  know  as  much  about  the  matter 
as  Lord  Byron  knew  about  cosmogony.  The 
Helvetic  Confession  says  that  regenerate  men 
are  free,  but  also  not  free  ;  "  Aguntur  a  Deo  ut 
agant  ip»i  quod  agunt."*  We  are  willing  to 
swear  to  this  formula.  David  Hume  also  sud 
that  we  must  believe  in  both  liberty  and  neees. 
sity  ;  and  the  theological  puzzle  about  the  com- 
parative value  of  faith  and  works  is  best  pro- 
vided against  by  taking  care  to  have  as  much  as 
possible  of  both.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  a 
practical  Fatalist  is  a  fool ;  and  if  a  man  will 
stand  directly  in  the  way  of  an  external  circum- 
stance of  such  peculiar  potency  as  a  cannon  ball, 
he  must  expect  to  die  like  Charles  XII. — as  a 
heroic  madman  dies.  All  things  are  ruled  by 
necessity ;  but  this  universal  necessity  includes 
the  moral  necessity  every  healthy  man  is  under 
of  believing  himself  to  be  free.  An  nnperverted 
human  heart  acknowledges  the  innate  obligation 
of  every  intelligence,  to  strive  after  the  beau-ideal 
of  perfection  to  which  itsnoblest  aspirationspoint. 
We  have  touched  here  on  another  crotchet  of 
the  Socialists,  the  Non-Rbsponsibilitt  of  Man. 
Most  certainly,  so  far  as  a  man's  character  is 
formed  for  him,  and  not  bt  him,  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  that.  -  Who  ever  said  he  was,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  some  very  reverend  Synod  of 
Dort,  that  damns  whole  nations,  antediluvian  and 
postdiluvian,  for  not  believing  dogmas  of  divine 
(say  diabolical)  decrees  of  which  they  had  never 
heard  .^  Does  any  sane  man  imagine  that  aGennan 
is  responsible  for  grumbling  gutturals,  an  Eng- 
lishman for  clipping  so  much  breath  with  his  teeth, 
a  Frenchman  for  twanging  it  through  his  noee? 
There  are  common  atmospheres  which  envelope, 

•  Chap.  be.    Ds  Ubeie  Arbitritv 
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CABunon  diieaie*  which  engrain  themgelves  into 
whole  races :  for  these  the  race  cannot  be  held 
reeponsiUe  ;  nevertheless  the  individual  is  naces- 
aitated  to  hold  himself  bound  to  press  onward  to 
perfection,  accordingto  the  best  of  his  knowledf^. 
The  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh 
may  be  wanting,  but  the  aspiration  after  the 
circumcision  which  is  of  the  heart  in  the  spirit, 
not  in  the  letter,  is  universaL  We  ark  sinful ; 
we  ODOHT  to  be  holy.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to 
b«  virtnons.  So  says  the  categorical  imperative, 
asking  no  questions,  and  allowing  none  to  be 
asked.  There  is  a  mystery,  certainly,  in  the 
matter,  which  even  the  keen  glance  of  Immanuel 
Kant  conld  not  pierce.  Robert  Owen  professes  to 
teach  truth  "  without  mystery ;"  but  this  is  mere 
phrase.  He  and  all  mortal  men  are  enveloped 
in  mystery,  as  a  fish  is  in  water.  Certain  things 
must  be  believed  without  reasons,  let  petty  prag- 
matical understandings  say  what  they  wilL  Fa- 
talism may  be  proved  by  abstract  formulas  ;  but, 
practically,  every  healthy  man  looks  on  his  mi- 
crocosm as  a  ship  driven  powerfully,  no  doubt,  by 
wind  and  tide  over  which  he  has  no  control,  but 
navigated  mainly  by  the  wisdom  of  a  helmsman ; 
which  helmsman  is  reason  bbsponsiblb  to  itself, 
and  to  the  aboriginal  reason  of  all  reasons,  whom 
we  call  God.  Mysterious  or  not  mysterious,  this 
ifl  one  of  the  great  moral  instincts  of  humanity 
which  has  been  and  is. 

From  these  metaphysical  postulates  of  exter- 
nal Necessity  and  Non- responsibility  Mr  Owen 
deduces  certain  conclusions  of  a  social  and  eco- 
nomical nature,  whose  daring  novelty  has  called 
forth  the  laughter  of  secular,  and  the  impre- 
cations of  clerical,  adversaries.  There  are  mul- 
titudinous  details :  Mr  Owen  is  a  "  praetieal 
man,"  and  understands  how  to  nail  deal  boards 
together ;  but  the  main  principle  of  his  econo- 
mical system  seems  to  be,  as  it  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  Manager  Murray,  that  of  uniting  the 
whole  world  into  a  society, 

«  Where  ererythiiii^  belongs  to  everybody, 
And  nobody  hat  nothing  in  particular ; 
One  jointatock  company  of  general  blia." 

If  en  are  not  to  work,  each  for  himself,  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  system  of  the  world ;  but  each 
is  to  co-operate  with  all  and  for  all.  Individual 
property  is  to  be  annihilated.  As  the  Parisian 
atadents  originally  were  maintained  out  of  the 
king's  purse,  (hence  the  name  Burtart,)  so  shall 
the  whole  world  be  divided  into  parallelograms 
of  ao  many  square  miles  each ;  and  each  parallel- 
ogram shall  be  a  joint-stock  company,  having  a 
eommon  purse,  out  of  which,  not  out  of  his  pri- 
vate earnings,  each  individud  is  paid.  The  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  this  gospel  was 
preached  in  the  old  immoral  world;  and  the 
gospel  of  the  new  moral  world  intends  to  carry 
that  old  gospel  into  practical  effect,  (it  having 
hitherto,  as  we  too  plainly  see,  proved  a  dead, 
letter,)  by  "rooting  up  the  root  radically."  What 
sua  original  discovery  I  Castrate  the  animal,  and 
he  will  be  chaste ;  drink  water,  and  wine  will 
not  make  yon  drunk.  Mr  Owen  is  a  tee-totaller 
of  the  eztemal  world. .  Covetousness  is  the  ex- 


cess of  acquidtiveness,  as  dmnkenness  is  the 
excess  of  drinking.  Abstain  from  drinking,  and 
yon  avoid  drunkenness ;  abstain  from  acquiring, 
and  you  avoid  covetousness.  Competition,  it 
seems,  is  the  great  evil  of  the  world.  Like  a 
rabble  rushing,  and  crashing,  and  squeezing 
themselves  into  the  pit  on  a  benefit  night,  the 

strongest 

«  With  Imty  knocka, 
Fight  their  way  on  to  the  monet-box;" 

and  the  weakest  are  trodden  under  foot.  A 
great  evil  certMnly ;  and  how  to  be  remedied  ? 
Choke  ambition,  blunt  curiosity,  gag  enterprise, 
and  you  annihilate  competition  by  "  painless 
extinction."  Run  no  races,  and  you  will  break' 
no  legs.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Robert 
Owen.  4 

But  the  Quarterly  Review  says  that  Mr  Owen 
is  perfectly  right  in  this  matter ;  that  competi- 
tion is  really  the  great  evil  under  which  human 
society  groans  ;  that  there  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  save  the  world  from  its  present  dis- 
tresses than  the  resolution  of  society  into  aneh 
joint-stock  companies  and  co-operative  associ^ 
tions ;  and  that  the  only  thing  wanting  to  pef- 
feet  Mr  Owen's  social  engine  is,  that  the  steam 
be  prepared  in  a  Bishop's  boiler.*  For  "  dis- 
trict" say  "diocese,"  and  the  Apostolical  will 
baptize  himself  Socialist  to-morrow.  Nor  are 
we  surprised  at  this.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  at  the  44th  verse,  the  Christian  reader 
will  find  something  that  looks  very  like  Social- 
ism ;  like  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  confound  the 
weak  intellects  of  a  pious  brother  of  R.  H. 
Fronde.  But  this  doctrine  of  the  Quarterly, 
with  regard  to  Socialism,  is  exactly  of  a  piece 
with  the  whole  idea  of  Church-Toryism,  as  it 
has  developed  itaelf  in  these  latter  days.  Look 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on  the  Education 
question.  It  was  not  asserted,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  for  a  moment,  that  Government  ap- 
pointed inspectors  professedly  to  teach  infidel 
principles,  or  to  burn  the  Bible ;  but  the  gteat 
offence  was,  that  the  very  act  of  appointing  an 
inspector  implied,  or  rather  publicly  declared, 
that  the  clergy  were  not  to  have  the  excluHve 
control  of  the  juvenile  mind.    Such  is  the  inor- 


*  «  As  a  poUtiao.4cooomical  apecalation,  Socialism 
has  alwaya  fiuled,  and  alwayi  mnit  fail.  Tt  is  abraid, 
bnt  it  is  compaTativelf  InoocenL  AnylMng  akieh 
wmM  put  an  end  to  the  Jtagiiioui  eorruplions  of  our 
prttnt  manufaetutmg  lyttem ;  which  would  extinguish 
eooetounuit ;  which  would  prevent  the  aecumulalion 
(jf  capital  among  a  few  handt,  and  dittribule  it  among 
many,  raiting  a  mechanic  from  a  mere  drudge  to  com- 
fort  and  independeiuse  ;  would,  indeed,  be  a  boon  to  the 
world.  NoChriatian  qnarrela  with  thia;  and  he  only 
wonientfirtt,  that  man,  in  hia  aeniei,  ahould  think  to 
accompliah  It  by  the  agency  of  joint-atock  aocletiea,  un> 
controlled  by  a  higher  and  better  power  than  their  own  i 
and,  eeeondly,  that  the  Cbubch  herself  is  kot 
roufive  rLAMs  roa.  bomx  such  ihstitotiow  dk- 
DEE  Hxa  OWK  XTK."— (Juarter/jr  Review,  No.  czzx., 
p.  607.  In  one  sentence,  Socialism,  or  something  very 
like  Soeialism,  la  not  only  not  »  bad  thing,  bnt  a  cla- 
mant neceaalty  of  the  age ;  provided  always  that  U  be 
under  the  eiolusive  control  cf  Bishops  by  apostolical 
sueeetsion.  This  is  one  leading  proposition  in  the  philOr 
■ophy  of  Toryism. 
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(UaaM  IttM  «f  IhaM  nsn  ftr  b  PftBlitioo-JemltU 
Ml  doiilltthtion  OVM  tha  lOttl !  Aaa  hare  thay  lat 
Attt  the  ftama  impitdetit  went  with  fegard  ta 
Iktaialiim,  »  We  hata  aeaaied  the  BocialiaU  of 
%lMphemf(  W6  kkv*  mkllgbad  and  misraj^ra* 
Muted  them  u  a  bani|Mtttad  of  swine  and  dirlli, 
th«  rttf  exarament  and  filth  of  ereatian  i  bttt 
when  we  are  constrained  by  the  instinat  of  ho* 
Bosty,  inhefeat  evau  in  the  worst  minds,  to  drop 
truth  a68ld6tltftlly  upod  A  sheet  of  white  paper, 
theff  real  offenoe  appears  «i  ba  that  the^  hava 
lANd  to  eonttltuta  themaelyM  Inta  a  aoeiety  of 
periottt,  having  all  thibfs  In  eoitimon,  (Aetl 
U.J  44,)  without  leave  atked  /Mm  the  Bishop  af 
the  dioeesei"  lo  Popi  InMcant  the  Third  de< 
fibunced  Frederick  the  Second's  crusade  as  a 
crusade  of  the  Devil,  because  it  was  begun  and 
earried  on  withonti  and  in  desplta  oft  hla  inter, 
f^renee.  Chureh>.Toryiaiit  it  tha  same  in  every 
•ife  and  in  every  nawe.  Protestant  or  Papalt 
Innocent  or  SzOter,  It  means  exclusive  domina< 
tion  and  iron  despotism.  "  Wee  unto  you 
(teribes,  Pharisees,  Hypoeritet !" 

Tho  present  writer  does  not  ag^ne  (to  far  aa 
hit  light  goes)  either  with  Robert  Owen  or  with 
the  QuarteHjf  Rnitm.  With  bishops,  oi  with- 
out them,  he  hat  not  fWith  enough  in  the  oonceit 
of  an  individual,  to  venture  on  an  experiment 
rubniog  sheer  ooH&ter  to  the  Bature  of  man,  at 
it  haabeen  devoleped  during  tho  0,060  yean  that 
thia  marvelloda  irorld  Of  humah  society  haa  at*- 
itted.  Nevertheleat,  if  any  man  hat  faith  in 
Robert  Owen,  as  a  new  Meaaiah  of  the  external 
world,  in  the  name  of  God  let  him  make  the 
experiment,  without  hindrance  from  boor  or 
bishopi  There  ia  no  doubt  that  there  la  much 
misery  npon  this  earth.  Joyful  and  triumphant  aa 
we  are  bound  in  Justice  to  say  it  it  in  the  main. 
There  are  moments  when  we  are  constrained  to 
cry  out,  with  St  Paul,  "  The  whole  ereation 
groaneth  together  even  until  koW  ;"  and  the  to>' 
day  of  this  now  never  seems  to  become  yester- 
day. Then^re,  if  aby  man  has  a  feasible  scheme 
or  project  organizing  Itself  in  his  brain,  where- 
iHthal  to  better  (even  with  fearful  odds  against 
tucoesa)  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  man*' 
kind,  let  him  do,  nay,  he  is  bound  to  do,  what 
he  can,  honestly  to  realize  that  scheme.  It  it 
iiUite  certain  that  man}/  things  (thbugh  nfit  all 
tilings)  in  the  old  immoral  world  are  wrong — at 
least  do  not  suit  ttiesa  times.  Earth  is  no  longer 
h  pedestal  (aa  it  Was  in  the  "  good  old  times") 
for  priettt  and  lordt  to  ttand  ott>  That  tentenee 
it  written  in  heaveti ;  And,  one  water  other,  tho 
haughty  hierarcky  that  now  lords  it  over  the 
liberties  of  this  land  must  be  humbled.  But  wa, 
Who  are  iiot  Bociidlitt,  think  that,  by  inoreaaing 
popular  ibflueuee,  and  repealing  aristocratic  ita^ 
intes,  society,  at  it  Ao#  Stands  iil  this  Old  immoral 
world,  may  be  reformed  j  without  being  revolu- 
tioniaed,  and  reeaat  upon  a  model  aa  perfect  in 
Blissful  monotony  at  Thomas  Paine'a  drab'bo- 
loUred  Quaker  creation.  We  think  thftt,  if  the 
aristocracy  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  tlieir 
interests  ara  identical  with,  not  opposed  to,  tbe 
interests  of  the  mattes  ;  if  they  conlA  bO  brought 


terioutly  to  think  that  they  liavo  Importaat 
aatUnd  dutioa  to  perftrm  tOwarda  the  lOwOr 
orders  t  Aot  Mvolout,  artifildal  ptivileioa  and 
vain  diatinetions  td  ^attatnia  iyalMl  thOmj  If 
they  eould  be  brought  pnletMtdly  to  reoeghite 
that  there  Is  no  atistoeraoy  allowed  by  nature  or 
the  Bible,  but  the  arittoeracy  of  Virtvb;  if| 
instead  of  preaehiqg  up  tithes  and  atate-ehurditt) 
they  trould  take  themtelves  to  tha  study  of  the 
gospel,  and  laam  that  "  to  do  unto  ethers  at  ye 
would  that  they  ahebld  db  unto  yOu,"  tstha  Arati 
the  second,  and  the  third  eh^ter  of  Ohriatianlty  t 
in  thit  oase,  we  think  the  woHd  mifht  limp 
on  pretty  comfortably  without  BoeiaUam,  dlt> 
trietual  or  diocetan.  Al  it  it,  however,  if  th4 
House  of  Lords  continue  to  prate  the  battle  old* 
Wiviah  drivel  they  have  beOn  doing  fbr  the  laM 
twataty  years,  in  thit  ease,  agaitast  Frenoh  revo* 
lotions,  and  Prussian  Agrarian  Lawt^  wo  will  net 
warrant  the  Bnglith  nebUity> 

Next  to  the  nuitanOa  of  individual  property, 
Mr  OWen,  with  partial  wrath,  directa  the  bat> 
teriet  of  the  ntw  moral  world  againat  marriage. 
The  Bnglish  law  of  dIvOroO  ia  noterioualy  bad  { 
and  Mr  OWen,  like  Luther's  drunken  poatant, 
fhlling  baek  in  diaguat  from  this  side,  tumblea 
on  the  other.  The  Bnglish  laW  deOs  not  admit 
divoree  on  any  ground,  heWaver  rtaaOnablO  |  Mr 
Owen  allows  parmanknt  teparatieU  fhim  thO 
family  tie  on  any  ground,  however  unraaaoAoblOk 
Thoto  who  wiah  to  study  the  quettiOn  praoti- 
caUy  may  take  a  trip  over  tO  Pmssib,  where  Ut 
Owen's  system  has  long  beOn  in  practiaal  apOra^ 
tion.  We  are  almost  content  with  our  BOetch 
system,  whidh  seems  a  juttt  milieu  between  tha 
two  extremea.  We  have  not  time  here  to  enter 
Into  the  argument  theological  abd  philoaophiaal. 
Those  who  are  curious  may  consult  Milton. 
Meanwhile,  we  cannot  paaa,  Without  reproof, 
those  ealumnias  which  Certain  ever-aealeus  ereo>> 
turet  of  the  Church  have  bten  haaty  to  thtow  out 
against  the  Socialists,  vis.,  That  they  aro  advo^ 
cates  for  tha  old  Teutente  prattiaa  «f  prmnia> 
cuous  intereourte,  and  that  their  eb^eperiitioa 
societies  afO  tO  be  refardod  M  a  ioTt  Of  mena- 
gerie for  ereating  and  perpetuatlof  a  "  very 
tuparior  race  of  Bxasrtt"  Robert  Owoa,  Uko 
livery  onthusiaat  gOverntd  by  one  idea,  iMt  eaMi 
very  wild  and  rash  thiilgt  on  the  subject  of  tex*. 
ual  Intereourte )  but  to  did  a  greater  and  aoUor 
than  he,  one  of  the  purest  minds  that  modern 
timet  have  produced,  Percy  By  atht  Shelley.  Every^ 
thing  that  stands  in  Froude's  book,  vre  prosumv, 
is  not  to  be  taken  without  inquiry  at  the  ertlM>. 
dox  standard  of  Puseyltm ;  to  every  extrftvagnt 
Philippicizidg  phrtte  of  Robert  Owen  agatnattlie 
married  condition  in  thO  old  Immoral  world  of 
English  law,  ia  no  proof  positlvO  either  tf  R«- 
bert  Owen's  sober  dootrine  en  the  tUbjOet,  or  of 
the  prinoiplet  and  praotloe  of  his  diselplOtt  WO 
repeat,  and  we  stake  the  eharacter  of  the  Mafa- 
Mde  on  the  assertion,  that  Robert  Owon'a  iooi. 
trine  of  marriage,  aa  we  have  hOferd  it  atatoA 
from  his  own  nmuth,  it  neither  more  not  iem, 
than  that  greater  freedom  of  divOrao  wUfeh  Mi^ 
ten  odvoeiMed,  and  which  Fiuti^pnwtiaoti  Anf* 
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Ikittf  )»jnM  thik  ia  knare  fume,  trhieh  a  dear, 
tellit  »)r«  will  >M  though  at  a  glanea ;  whioh  ctnlf 
th«i{^oraiie6attd  <rant  of  oanddur  chahieteirtatic 
•r  blatibid  ptfltmlet  iotM  miitake  for  a  teUi^. 

Mr  Otrto  iaj  tanfottunatelyt  (at  Bentham  (aldi) 
not  titM  AliOffethW)  bttt  mad  tttundum  f «M :  and 
tit  M  hat  an«Ui«r  erotehet  about  Mifion^  trhioh 
he  oentintiall^  ditrialtna  against  iti  a  truljr  Laerej 
ttau  ttjrto,  M  thH  mothlir  »f  all  the  erila  that  harA 
Men  ill  the  wwld. 

■<  T^tiMtiM  rtligio  potuit  nutdtn  mWortim  /" 

Difl  hivifaft  OB  thik  Mbjeet  are  tott  puerile  lb 
dedialid  atteiitioni  It  ik  manifest,  not  bfaly  that 
he  eOttfettndt  efanrdi  oi-thodos/  with  pietyj  the 
iHOdem  godpel  of  elergf  reierVe*  with  the  ah* 
cietit  ipospel  t^hiefa  wa«  preadhad  bif  and  to  the 
pontf  bat,  fhrthtfr,  that  he  wailti  the  hamp  tff 
Wonder  and  reaeration  altogethen  The  bbdy  of 
8oeiali<U  haVe  aeebrdin|W  dons  trell  ih  discard:- 
inf  altdgethet'  this  old  Mt't^h  Frefaoh  packthread 
of  impiety,  by  whleh  Robert  Owen  rainly  im^. 
gined  that  the  elementa  it  a  faew  moral  world 
were  to  be  bundled  toj^ther  in  hAnhonyt  Reli- 
gion belotigft  to  the  hnmbn  (obl  aa  buentlall^  at 
▼irtae.  When  these  a^e  roetbd  out,  Mfeit  will  be 
ttwted  out  alloj  and  a  "  kbw  »nmt)»  o»  Binsts" 
Will  walk  Idtttb  upon  the  earth;  Till  then  we 
hare  enough  to  do  With  the  ou)  skAsr,  blaek  bi- 
gotry, ahd  the  gbepel  of  dtindatioa  which  it 
preacheti 

We  hate  JuM  stated  that  th0  body  ef  the  Be^ 
eialUta  it  not  to  be  eonfounded  With  indiriduil 
etotehetl  Or  thonemafaiy  of  Robert  Owen ;  and 
thia  11  d  point  whibh  eannot  fkil  to  itrike  the 
Itioat  sttpbrfieial  iH^airet  into  the  lubject;  thoughj 
atraiig«  tb  say,  ledmed  didtfibes)  aild  oratiotu  of 
Idud  pretence,  have  beeh  piiblt«hed  to  the  worldi 
foUniied  upon  the  aesiltiiptibn  that  theee  twd 
things  are  merely  dl*erae  faames'  for  the  tanib 
thing.  So  the  earl^  Chtistiaut  w^re  con* 
founded  with  the  GililMnsj  M  the  Papilt 
btabbpa,  the  iypet  ot  tnt  PUMyite  biahopt, 
malignahtly  IdentiflM  MMttiil  Ldthet  with  Jack 
of  Leyden.  And,  litt  doubt,  brother  Martin, 
lUtk  Robert  0»eil,  had  a  wild  tobgtie  in  hit 
btti,  and  delighted  tb  fling  Wholesale  ritup^ra- 
tioa  in  thb  thbb  of  aigbitles;  but  he  had  too 
moeh  sense  to  be  either  M.  Anabaptist,  or  an 
Adaniite,  it  a  Caiflstadtl&n,  or  any  other  deno- 
ttiHMiiib  of  aarietiUHd  dHr«llerS.  Sb  the  SoeialiatS, 
lit  maklhg.  Without  bllhopg,  theif  ^eat  eiperii- 
ment  of  ge&brSl  blisS  hf  Joiht-ktock  eoMpalljr, 
hiive  wisely  takM  cai>e  to  do  it  also  Without 
B«hert  Owen.  Th«y  do  not  require  his  name, 
inaii«a,  SUy  Btottt  thftil  that  bf  Fourier  in  Flrance, 
to  tiuihe  Mii  ef  what  co-(ip«ratiett  can  do  td  re> 
lievs  thb  niserlea  of  groaning  humanity.  Whit 
they  require  ii  brotherly  love,  patience,  moder- 
ation, ahd,  abote  all  things,  Wisdom.  This  last 
4ttidity,  certaidly,  they  could  not  get  from  Ro- 
bert Owen.  This  man  commedced  his  misaion 
with  the  insane,  and,  we  must  say  also,  inioletant 
and  ttitetdHtafttt  JtdrpbSb  bf  (ireaching  religioh 
Wtt  ktahi  world  dltogethbt;  a  proebeding,  even 
hAd  It  been  reatbhaule,  ithpolitic  and  inezpe- 
liUNtl  in  th«  ettrtob.    H«it'  the  StieiiJlsto  hare 


managed  the  matter  will  appear  frtol  the  wn- 
attttttibh  and  laws  ef  thbir  aociet^)  enrolle4>  as 
it  ia,  under  the  proriaiona  of  the  aets  10  Geo» 
lY.,  c.  tf«|  and  4  and  S  WiiU  1V>,  c  40.  We 
quote  the  firat  niilbtein  artielea,  iH  which  tht 
oaturd  and  objeetb  of  the  society  aro  fallf  nn^ 
foldedt 

liAih;.— 1.  Hchutthfl,  lliS^gttstlbtt  Ht  tliU  Boeitty 
thUI  b(!, "  Th»  UhlMitai  CottUttrtitt  BbOitf  "t  lUtlbttal 
RallglbiilMti*'  ttaittad  of,  as  hitheii«i  iha  tw«  nuae«  of 
"ThtAMOctalton  of  alt  ClUKi  of  «UN*(toni,"  and  ■•The 
Natioaal  Commanity  Friendly  Sodety." 

baJECTS.— 2.  &7iiBerial  chariijf—Td  ritabliiBllMi'iM 
Wbt-ld,  Ih  pHncljlle  and  prabtlM,  ehsHiy  Mr  tnk  MnHAi 
Ubnii  fttlldgt,  aha  crfiidBct,  Wirttf  haaukii  bUan  WIUm 
out  distliiction  ef  les.  olaU,  Net,  partg  bedn|ry,  or  colttttr, 

3.  Edueatian  and  Employment — To  well  educaie  ai^ 
adTaalagfoiiily  emplor  all,  io  as  to  insure  their  nealio, 
{lermabeiit  proawrity,  Intelllgeiici,  UnldH,  slUl  bS|lblAfeU: 

4.  tUtmnUl  BMimAti—Tt)  ^tii^H  tnd  (UltriBate,  lb 
thk  ban  uanueh  th«  but  ^liaUtiH  of  all  kiadi  bf  w«itli 
aBondantly  fbr  ali.;  . 

6.  Govemnunt — To  yOTem  most  Mne&cially  for  all—* 
without  for<:e  or  fraud,  and,  nUimaiel^,  witlioat  artl^tiiu 
rewards  br  phnlshoietlts— by  thii  tetUbVai  of  ih«  teuitl 
Which  p<bdne«  eVUi  Sfad  the  InMthtlbn  Uf  tbdtl  #bl«h 
prodnee  jbod. 

6.  feiueful  ehanff0-~jhai  to  eiBect  peaceablfi  Ud  if 
reason  alone,  an  entire  change  in  the  chiracter  and  cdll* 
ditlon  of  mankind. 

MKAi<i.— Tbesiotjeett  iVt  U>  Vt  SttaiilM  V|^  IM  «iU 
lowioir  utaua : 

T.  PMiii  OfMaftDv—By  cTeaUng  a  itaW  pttblia  apfailsa 
in  Aronr  bf  this  entire  chanM  in  the  ohancter  and  eon- 
ditioD  of  mankiod,  throui K  the  meoinni  of  piiBllc  meet- 
ings, lectures,  discossitins,  ifalssl^ftartU,  cbnb  bttDlIc^- 
tlortt,  iild  mutttkl  exehiUgei  bf  PtMacttbhl,  i)lbh  e|IUa 
table  princl)>l<t,  Without  Indivlilfaal  abmplUtlott. 

8.  Schaeti—Bf  inetilntlDg  itafimt  Snd  other  tehboU^ 
in  which,  by  means  of  the  new  circamstances  in  which 
the  indiriduais  will  be  placed,  a  new  aria  very  stiperibr 
character  will  be  formed  for  thelb,  bV  tttib^  iaUf  tittgHt 
trutB,  bneondected  With  errblr,  iM  by  MttlbitlHg  S  Un. 
dnetlUstrittataoordailoeWUh  lh«ilrin«lpl«aof  tUla  sselatft 

9.  Fundt — By  raiting,  fVom  time  tb  timet  hf  edbecrip. 
tions  among  the  members,  or  ky  voluntary  contribntibtas, 
br  donatidna,  or  bec^aests,  or  loans,  from  inemberi  '6i  blKerii, 
various  stocict  dt-  tunds,  H)r  the  mtitblU  HsUtlilht!^  fbslu: 
tehsnfce,  SMd  edbbatimi  of  thb  mkmbbrS)  titbit  WittS  IHSI 
children,  or  nomineei,  in  Inbooy,  aUrStited  ag«|  ttdi* 
nesf,  or  other  natural  state  orcoatipgeacy)  idsoftendsfbr 
defray  ing  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  society. 

10.  tommunitUi—if  ifjfly^i  such  ildckt  dl'  fStlil 
fUt'  thb  piirchaM  bi'  r«llial  of  ISha;  WhbiwUi  lb  tStaHUM 
cottMuiriTiES  of  uSiTEU  tirTkfttsTD  b(  for  tba  |ibic 
ehasbjor  rental,  bf  Bwelliiigs  or  ether  bnildings)  jrherelll 
ihemrmbers  shall,  by  united  labour,  support  each  other, 
under  every  vicissitude, 

PbiNCikts.— 11,  12,  13,  14.  IA,  4tteitadt!lUy  Hi 
^Veb  Hbote  in  the  fit<  fundaueUtU  flMtL 

DH<ua(<Wi«;.^l6.  eitutiil  CAdriibMr.^Thas  U  ths 
whole  thanlcterof  man,  physioal|  intelleotoalf  and  neral) 
formed  roB  him, 

17-  Non-RetponsilnSUy — II  is,  tberefoHi,  erideni  (till 
llian  hkl  iIOt  \Mu  trmiA  ib  bli  4  reipbtiSlblb  0eie^,  Bl 
tht  orainarv  aceeiitatltMi  of  ib«  tbhni 

ReLtoioir.— 1&  Baltmtal  IttUgUn^K  knowledga  af 
these  unerring  si^d  nnbhal)giirg  laws  of  batore,  derited 
from  accurate  and  extended  observation  of  the  work*  of 
the  Great  Creating  fower  of  the  Unlverie;  ftnd  i&g  rki6. 
tics  of  CRakitt  for  the  fekllh^,  cob^lbiidnsj  ilftd  eoH^ 
duet  Of  all  men,  cottse<|U«ttt  UpM  ibeH  tiMWMgl)  cM^ 
tnte  the  Rational  Religion.  .  .  ... 

19.  Riyht  of  opinion— All  aiMnbera  of  this  aoeiety 
shall  have  equal  ri^fat  to  express  their  opinions respecimr 
the  Supreme  PoWer  of  tbii  UiitTerie,  and  id  #tfHhlb  It 
ttUdel'  Stay  fdntj  it  in  Sil^  tbtHtit*;  MgteeabU  ib  Otb 
toaatsiauaif  not  IMStflfUig  witli  t^usl  rikhta  in  ethis* 
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The  reader  will  see  Aromthis  thatthe  Socialisto 
are  a  sort  of  joint-stock  free-maMnry,  or  friendly 
aociety  for  economical  porpoees,  of  which  the 
BOttl  ii  the  principle  of  co-operation,  preached  in 
France  by  Fourier,  and  in  Britain  by  Robert 
Owen;  recog^ninng  also  Robert  Owen's  fire  fdnda- 
mentti  facts,  or  innocent  ethieo-metaphysical 
truisms  handled  above ;  but  in  nowise  identified 
with  the  Miltonic  views  of  matrimony,  or  the 
barren  prosaic  irrelig^osity  which  Robert  Owen, 
with  woful  want  of  log^c,  has  deduced  from  these 
truisms.  Their  principles  of  universal  charity 
and  religious  toleration,  seem  to  us  Voluntaries 
worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  and  we  cannot  help 
calling  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  their 
definition  of  rational  or  natural  religion,  they 
include,  not  only  knowledge  of  the  divine  laws, 
but  also  and  mainly  the  pbaoticb  of  oharitt, 
agreeably  to  that  beautiful  text  in  the  gospel  of 
St  John,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will;  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,"  and 
that  other,  "Not  they  who  call  me  Lord,  Lord, 
bmt  they  which  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven."  This  same  great  doctrine  of  found- 
ing religion  upon  ethics,  and  knowledge  in  reli- 
gious matters  upon  virtue,  was  recognised  also 
by  Immanuel  Kant ;  who,  as  is  well  known,  de- 
duced the  idea  of  God  from  the  categorical  im- 
perative of  duty.  As  to  the  19th  article,  all 
Liberals,  in  respectof  this, must  hail  the  Socialists 
as  brethren.  Let  all  forms  of  religion  have  fair 
play,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  and  the  13th  chapter  of  the  1st 
Corinthians,  will  triumph  over  the  intolerant 
pride  of  lordly  bishops,  and  the  insatiate  greed 
of  apostolical  pastors. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  we  may  note,  in  con- 
dndon,  how  these  Socialists,  though  the  majo- 
rity of  them  are  Deists  and  Rationalists,  do,  ne- 
vertheless, in  these  their  printed  laws,  and  in 
their  recognised  organ, "  The  New  Moral  World," 
maintain  a  tone  of  charity  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness truly  Christian ;  whereas  their  opponents 
belch  forth  multitudinous  foul-mouthed  calum. 
nies,  in  a  spirit  which  is  certainly  not  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  taught  to  "  bless  them  that  perse- 
cute you — ^bless,  and  curse  not !"  We  are  sorry, 
however,  that  we  can  say  this  of  the  recent  tone 
of  the  Socialists  only.  Mr  Owen  beg^  "The  New 
Moral  World"  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  and  wrath 
agunst  the  "  priesthood  of  this  world,"  of  which, 
we  may  hope,  those  who  have  followed  in  his 
train  have  seen  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Ortho- 
dox and  heterodox  are  equaUy  bound  by  the  g^est 
law  of  charity;  without  which,  as  St  Paulpreach> 
es,  the  wisdom  of  angels,  published  by  the  bra- 
sen  tongues  of  Homer,  and  the  leathern  lungs 
of  Sergeant  Jackson,  much  blare  and  bellow  as  it 
may  make  upon  the  puppet-stage  of  ofiicial  im- 
portance among  inortal  men,  is,  in  the  ear  of 
God,  only  the  tinkling  cymbals  of  a  vain  conceit. 
It  is  lamentable,  therefore,  to  behold  how  little 
the  Christianity  which  stands  upon  high  places  in 
our  land,  can  boast  of  this  soul  of  all  Christian- 
ity, the  "  NEW  commandment,  that  ye  ia)vb  one 
another."    Nay,  does  it  not  seem  rather  as  if 


triple-crowned  orthodoxy,  in  outward  matters  •£ 
faith,  were  cursed  for  the  most  part  by  a  qpiritual 
blight  within,  in  the  matter  of  charity  f  When 
Pope  John  came  over  the  Tyrolese  Alps  to  at> 
tend  the  Council  of  Constance,  his  carriage  stuck 
among  snow,  and  he  himself  was  precipitated  in- 
to the  wet ;  whereupon,  he  began  to  bolt  forth 
an  exasperated  "  Corpo  di  Baceko !  Sangue  di 
Dto!"  and  other  ruddy  Italian  oaths,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  pious  German  peasants.  But 
this  same  profane  priest  was  the  most  orthodox  of 
all  men  at  Kaiser  Sigismund's  Coundl ;  yielding 
not  a  whit,  like  a  brave  Church-Tory  as  he  was, 
to  the  popular  clamour  for  Reform  ;  and  he  in- 
stigated the  weak  old  Emperor  to  break  his  word 
of  honour,  plighted  to  that  church-radical  John 
Hues ;  and  the  heretic,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
by  a  right  orthodox  council,  was  burnt.  So,  in 
these  modem  times,  the  Bishop  "of  Exeter,  in 
heart  as  orthodox  a  Papist  as  ever  wielded  a  Pro- 
testant crosier,  while  stirring  up  prosecutions  of 
weak  brethren  for  alleged  blasphemy,  himself 
blasphemes  God,  and  brands  the  gospel  of  Christ 
with  infamy,  by  robbing  God's  creatures,  in  God's 
name,  of  their  most  sacred  and  inalienable  right, 
the  right  of  r»BB  tbouobt  and  free  speeob. 
Christianity  tells  us  when  a  man  curseth  us,  not 
to  curse  again,  but  to  bless.  Robert  Owen  cursed 
the  "  priesthood  of  this  world,"  and  that  moat 
lustily.  The  priesthood  replied  in  a  style  that 
proved  how  richly  they  deserved  the  dengna- 
tion:  they  replied  as  a  priesthood  of  this  world 
replies,  not  as  a  priesthood  of  Christ.  They 
replied,  not  merely  with  cursing  and  railing, 
but  with  prosecutions,  and  persecutions,  and 
other  such  base  appliances  of  a  petty  pusilla- 
nimous spite.  When  a  man  calls  me  a  liar,  by 
the  law  of  nature  (or  of  the  old  Adam,  as  the 
divines  phrase  it)  I  knock  him  down;  by  ^e 
law  of  honour,  I  play  at  pistols  with  him  ;  by 
the  law  of  Christ,  or  of  the  new  creature,  I 
forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but  seventy 
times  seven.  These  modern  bishops,  however, 
will  not  forgive  once ;  they  are  as  meek  as  a 
sullen  cur  monopolizing  a  manger ;  as  digni- 
fied as  a  spoiled  child  that  knows  not  to  bear 
contradiction.  A  man  writes  a  Deistical  pam^- 
let,  calling  the  Bible  a  forgery  ;  a  poor  tract. 
seller,  and  vender  of  cheap  publications,  retails 
this  work,  along  with  many  others,  of  a  eon/mrjr 
tendency;  if  you  enter  his  shop,  you  will  very 
likely  find  the  last  number  of  the  SeoUitih  Chrit- 
tian  Herald,  cheek  by  jowl  with  this  same  Dei*. 
tical  pamphlet,  and  beside  that,  again,  you  may 
see  the  new  Gospel  of  "painless  Extinetiea," 
by  Marcus ;  observe,  however,  wUK  the  B^fiiU- 
tion  appended.  If  Haslam  and  Marcus  be  right, 
then  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  wrong,  and  the 
publication  of  such  works  virtually  amounts  to  a 
declaration%efore  men  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
is  a  liar.  What  then  does  this  modern  bishop 
do  }  Does  he  pray  God  to  forgive  these  mm  fiar 
the  slanderous  use  they  make  of  their  tongues? 
Does  he  write  a  Christian,  gentlemanly  reply,  Md 
send  it  to  Mr  Haslam,  as  Principal  Campbell  did 
his  celebrated  Apology  for  Miracles  to  Pkrid 
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Hnne  ?  None  of  tbeee  things  doe*  this  man, 
(•lling  hinuelf  a  Christian,  do.  He  fumes  and 
frets,  blasters  and  bravadoes,  damns  and  de. 
noonces,  with  all  the  blind  furious  hate  of  the  old 
Adam,  and  eggs  on  the  mercenary  minions  of  the 
law  to  bind,  with  thousandfold  packthread,  (hap. 
pily  only  padkthread,)  the  strong  (or  at  least 
imagined  strong)  limbs  of  his  adversary.  He 
not  only  cannot  forgive,  but  he  talces  vengeance 
sevenfold,  yea,  and  seventy  times  sevenfold,  fie* 
cause  Mr  Haslam  has  an  unchastened  tongue, 
not  only  shall  that  tongue  be  compelled  to  speak 
more  politely  in  future,  but  it  shall  be  gagged 
altogether;  yea, and  every  other  tongue  that  shall 
dare  to  gainsay  the  infallibility  of  the  apostolical 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  We  entreat  our  readers  to 
consider  this  matter  seriously.  These  are  sad 
times  indeed  for  Christianity,  if  the  Bible,  to 
please  the  old  Adam  of  a  bilious  priest,  must  be 
made  to  descend  from  the  lofty  position  in  which 
it  was  placed  by  the  blessed  founder  of  Christian- 
ity, and  have  its  cause  pled  in  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  Lcmdon,  by  some  quibbling  bar- 
rister, quoting  obsolete  statutes  of  cold,  green, 
lieben-crusted  bigotry  from  '  Blsckstoue.      "  I 

SPEAK  AS  UNTO  VISA  MEN  ;  JVDOE  YB  WHAT  I  SAT," 

was  the  argument  of  St  Paul.  I  speak  as  vnto 
SLA  VMS  ;  BELIEVE  OR  BE  PROSECUTED,  is  the  argu- 
ment of  Henry  Exeter ! — But  shall  we  tolerate 
open  blasphemy?  Nay,  fellow-citizen,  if  you 
stumble  on  a  man  who  is  really  a  blasphemer,  and 
who,  with  brazen  front,  dares  to  look  denial  in  the 
face  of  him  who  alone  IS,  weep  a  tear  over  the 
direful  earthquake-desolation  of  a  brain,  where 
the  poles  of  crazy  humanity  have  been  turMd, 
and  lodge  the  victim  kindly  in  some  comfortable 
asylum,  not  in  a  gaol.  But  truly,  what  man,  or 
intolerant  bishops,  call  blasphemy,  is  not  always, 
perhaps  nmitr  was,  that  thing.  Blasphemy,  as 
it  stands  a  crime  in  our  statute-books,  is  an 
offence  against  the  presumptuous  claim  of  infal. 
libility,  set  up  by  an  intolerant  sect  dominant ; 
not  against  the  majesty  of  the  God  that  reigns  in 
heaven.  If  it  were  an  offence  against  Him,  mad 
indeed  is  that  boy's  ambition,  who  boast*  himself 


able  to  launch  with  wisdom  the  thunder  of  the 
Omnipotent.  And  so  monstrous  a  thing  in  fact 
is  the  crime  called  blasphemy,  that,  according  t* 
our  law,  (as,  en  looking  into  Blackstone,  you  will 
find,)  if  God  were  to  send  a  prophet  into  the 
world  to-morrow  to  reconcile  the  jarring  differ- 
ences of  Christian  sects,  that  prophet,  in  the 
present  temper  of  churchmen,  might  reasonably 
expect  to  be  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  not  in, 
despot  Prussia  only,  but  in  free  Britain.  Mean- 
while, the  Britons,  who  in  this  Protestant  "  Rb- 
viVAi."  of  Dominican  principles,  may  be  called 
upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  fellow-sinners  accused 
of  writing  or  vending  blasphemous  libels,  should 
bear  in  mind  before  God,  that  not  their  own 
feelings,  however  just  and  however  strong,  are  . 
the  matter  under  trial,  but  the  rights  of  their 
brother-men.  And  the  most  transcendental  here- 
tic that,  with  the  galliard  spur  of  the  seven- 
league  boots  of  German  mysticism,  ever  kicked 
asidesome  "  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,"  inherits 
the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  from 
Grod,  as  much  as  John  Knox.  If  the  Puseyites 
are  not  prosecuted  for  metamorphosingthe  inward 
elastic  vitality  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  into  a  mere 
mechanical  mould,  in  the  hands  of  presumptuous 
priests  ;  as  little  ought  Robert  Owen  to  be  pro- 
secuted, because  he  wants  the  bump  of  venera- 
tion. Nonsense  will  be  spoken  in  the  world,  if 
men  (like  the  Trappists)  make  not  silence  im- 
perative by  a  vow.  The  human  heart  is  a  foun. 
tain  out  of  which,  when  yon  open  the  sluice,  bitter 
waters  and  sweet  gush  mingled.  Prosecutions 
for  blasphemy,  so  called,  stop  up  the  flow  of  laic 
thought  altogether,  while  they  give  a  free  vent 
to  the  bitterness  of  Episcopal  denunciation.  Let 
us  hope  piously  that  God,  who  makes  bis  sun 
to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  gives 
license  to  certain  errant  spirits  to  speculate  over, 
boldly,  as  wisely  as  he  permits  the  souls  of  some 
churchmen  to  ossify  themselves  into  the  skeleton 
frame-work  of  an  intolerant  and  persecuting 
creed.  If  Ged  preaches  a  gospel  of  salvation, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  a  gospel  of  damnation, 
what  nan  will  hesitate  to  select  i 
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OBAPTER  XII. 

Charlee  Herbert,  having  lost  the  Dover  mail, 
in  an  unsacoessful  attempt  to  obtain  another 
parting  interview  with  Violet,  was  posting  after 
the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  when  the  pole  of  his 
chaise  broke,  a  few  miles  beyond  Feversham  ; 
and  he  walked  forward  to  procure  help  for 
the  poetboy,  and,  if  possible,  a  fresh  vehicle 
for  himself,  as  he  was  afraid  that  the  Earl, 
his  daughter,  and  retinue  would  embark  that 
night.  Pushing  on  up  a  slight  ascent,  a  car- 
riage was  heard  behind  rapidly  approaching. 
"  If  here  shonld  be  only  a  single  gentleman, 
I  might,  save  for  English  reserve,  tell  my 
plight  and  beg  help;  or  even  offer  myself  as 


an  agreeable  companion  in  a  post  chaise,  if 
our  road  lie  the  same  way."  He  had  not  well 
ended  these  ruminations,  when,  stopping  to  sur- 
vey the  vehicle,  the  screams  of  a  female  suddenly 
issued  from  it,  while  an  outrider,  who  struck 
Herbert  as  monstrously  like  Professor  Cryppes' 
celebrated  valet  Eustache,  seized  the  reins  and 
urged  on  the  horses.  "  Mr  Herbert !  Mr  Her- 
bert !  save  me  !  save  me  !"  was  again  screamed 
forth,  and  then  the  voice  was  stifled  as  if  by  vio- 
lence. 

HerbertjSurprised  and  excited,  commanded  the 
postboy  to  stop,  and  leapt  down  from  the  high 
footway  where  he  stood,  in  order  to  seize  the 
horses ;  bat  on  they  d«ahed;  and  he  found  himself, 
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In  five  miautM,  aIon«,  atad  a  f\ill  half  mile  behind 
the  Tehiole,  which  he  endeavotai'ed  to  keep  in 
iight.  It  took  a  CMtBs  i-oad  near  a  fafui-houM* 
whither  Herbert  ittitnediately  repaired  to  pre- 
tail  with  the  country  people  td  jbih  him  in  the 
purittit  t  bat  80  mubh  time  was  lost,  before  he 
was  tnounted,  himielf  oU  one  of  the  horses  of  hia 
04rn  chaise,  aiid  the  pOBt-bo)>  on  the  other,  that 
the  carriage  atid  the  staspieitfUa  party  ^ere  fairly 
out  of  sight. 

That  his  owil  name  had  been  called,  Her- 
bert was  perfectly  Mrta'in.  The  lady,  whoeter 
she  might  be,  then  knew  him  and  elaittied 
his  protection.  For  a  moment  he  thonght  of 
Violet,  but  that  idea  Was  dismissed  as  utter> 
ly  absurd.  The  unknown  was,  howerer,  a 
woman,  in  distre&s,  and  in  the  power  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  believed  eapable  of  any  reguery^ 
if  not  of  blabk  villany. 

On  he  rode,  frequently  dbtalhing  cOhtradititory 
tidings  from  the  country  people,  until,  several 
miles  off  the  great  road,  in  a  narrow  lane,  wherd 
the  trees  met  overhead)  his  postboy  recognised, 
hanging  to  a  branch,  a  signal  of  distresSi  a  cambrib 
pocket  handkerchief  wet  with  tears,  and  having 
in  one  corner)  delicately  marked  in  hair,  Jvliana 
Srocits,  No.  IB.  The  case  Was  now  plain  ;  and 
Herbert,  on  learning  that  the  Rector,  whose  snug 
parsonage,  seen  through  ebibowerlng  elms,  Wae 
basking  in  the  warm  beams  of  the  setting  lutt, 
was  a  JuHice  of  the  Peace^  at  nneb  demanded  ah 
audienee>  and  tbld  his  adventure,  mentioning,  at 
the  same  time,  his  own  name  and  the  purpose 
of  his  present  journey.  He  obtained  the  most 
prompt  and  eihcient  assistance ;  and  the  Reetor, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  abduetors  were  fe^ 
relgiiers,  anticipating  violent  re8lfttanee,madt>  obe 
of  the  constable's  ibilowers  take  pistols. 

The  precaution  Was  wholly  needless.  Never 
was  damsel  surrendered  so  idglorlously  ae  pooh 
Julikna.  They  had  Ubt  fbllbwed  the  track  above  a 
miln,  When  tbe  forlorn  girl  was  fbund  sitting  oh 
a  earpet-bag  by  the  roadside,  bitterly  weeping. 
The  ardour  with  which  Juliana  flufag  her  armk 
round  H«rbeTt'k  fleck,  and  clurig,  sobbing:  to  his 
bosom;  the  vehemence  with  which  she  afterwards, 
laughing  and  crying  by  turns  when  attempting 
to  speak,  clasped  her  united  hands  through  his 
arm  lest  he  might  escape  and  leave  her  again 
alone,  or  in  the  pOWer  of  the  villains  Who  had 
fled,  might,  at  another  time,  have  brought  a 
smile  tb  hia  fae8.  D^spattihlUg  his  attendants 
in  pursuit,  he  could  only  soothe  her  with  the 
assurance  of  her  aafkty)  and  beg  to  know  how  she 
came  here.  Jullada  was  a  comply,  gbod.natbred, 
and  pleasant  girl,  andj  moreover,  a  person  of 
some  consequence  in  sdbietyj  aa  the  presumed 
heiress  of  very  great  wealth ;  Herbert,  betidea, 
remembered  her  as  the  admirer  of  their  Fair 
Lily,  when  sba  thus  began, 

"O,  Mr  Herbert,  had  Miss  Violet  come  to  be 
my  governess,  this  never  would  have  happeaed. 
Mamma  brought  ma  last  month  to  a  grand  achbol, 
a  very  grand  and  a  very  stHet  school,  at  Black, 
heath ;  quite  a  line  place — ^high  walls,  gardena, 
green-housesi  ekrrlages,  and  everything— where 


the  young  ladies  weM  so  watched  that  we  callM 
it  The  Convent,  and  th«  miatreaa  dur  Lady  AW 
bass ;  but  it  was  no  joke  to  me. 

"  That  Mrs  Barker,  that  wibkedj  deteataU* 
Polly  Cripps — tiiey  say  she  is  married^  but  I 
don't  believe  any  one  Would  marry  so  bold  mk 
wicked  a, creature — came,  the  day  before  yester^ 
day,  I  suppose — ^for  it  looks  like  an  age— ^ia  • 
chaise  and  fenrj  jn  violent  haata,  saying  my  p^a, 
my  dear  papa  I  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  waa 
dying,  and  that  I  must  instantly  g«  With  her  %m 
see  him.  Mrs  Benkon^-she  is  properly  thw 
Honourable  Mrs  Benson,  mamma  says)  but  tke 
Honourable  is  sunk  ftirfamily  reasons — hesitated, 
and  would  not  let  me  go  home  i  but  I  cried  and 
screamed  so  to 'go  to  my  father  j  and  Polly  Crip|ia 
produced  mamma's  lettbr  t  but  it  was  all  forgery 
and  liesj  Mr  Herbert.  And  when  I  get  aWay  nt 
lasti  and  into  the  chaiab,  there  Waa  NMdf  Crippfe) 
my  father's  elerk-boyi  who  was  dying  in  love  With 
me*  forsbOth  I  aa  Polly  said ;  and  we  ihnat  be  mar- 
ried I  It  was  all  a  jokej  sheowhedi  aboilt  papa'a 
illness  )  but  Edmund  Was  dying  in  love  With  mii 
and  would  shoot  himself  through  the  temples  if  I . 
Were  cruel  to  him.  I  thought  1  should  have  gdnd 
madj  and  I  screamed  so;  And,  whan  we  eame  to 
a  large  inn,  where  wa<  that  odieasdaek  Gripps» 
whom  I  remember  before  he  went  t»  London  j 
and  an  ugly  foreigner,  with  fbbr  staM  en  him  j 
and  that  ether  foreign  felloW  with  the  bodk  noaej 
yod  saw  on  horsebadi ;  I  was  afraid  of  my  life : 
but  When  thej^  left  me  with  Edmund;  td  pay  hia 
addresses  to  me,  I  think  I  soon  frightened  Neii 
dy/' 

And  Juliana,  noW  safe,  laughed  hdartUy  at  th4 
recollection  of  her  spirit  and  prdweak 

"  I  told  him  I.  was  ad  heiress ;  and  that)  if  any 
one  dared  to  marry  moj  whdm  I  did  net  like,  pa]Hi 
Would  have  him  hung.  He  is  a  poor  sneak,  B4s 
mund !  Polly  then  tried  to  frighten  msi  add  ti 
eoac  me ;  but  I  would  neither  Be  frightened  nbr 
cdaxed ;  and,  when  Ned  eame  near  me,  I  IddtM 
and  screamed  till  he  got  afraid,  I  fancy;  for  I 
overheai-d  Polly  say  td  Jack)  '  Ndthing  ean  M 
done  with  that  spooney  j'  and,  after  aomd  tidie) 
she  said,  if  I  would  only  be  quiet,  and  not  scream 
so,  she  would  take  me  back  to  Mrs  Benson's, 
and  tell  that  we  had  met  an  express  on  the  road, 
saying  papa  was  much  better,  and  that  I  need  not 
proceed  home.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  trust  her ; 
for,  Ob,  dear  Mr  Herbert !  the  worst  was  not 
come  yet.  Oh,  yon  are  my  guardian  angel !  in- 
deed you  are  j  and  I  would  rather  have  had  ;yoa 
to  save  me  than  any  one  dlse  id  tha  whole  worM. 
Well,  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  Blachhuth 
that  night,  and  so  we  had  a  gay  supper  at  til* 
inn,  with  that  fttreigner  whoj  Polly  Said,  wha  a 
man  of  high  rank^  and  a  Counts— the  aams  faobto;. 
man  my  friends  had  entertained  at  W--  •  <  •'  ;  aM 
Who  knew  me,  for  he  had  fallen  in  IdVa  with  lo^ 
picture  in  mamma's  drawing-reom ;  that  thla^ 
in  crayons,  you  remember,  Mr  Hdrbert.  I  mm 
not  in  love  with  him,  any  wayi  Oj  the  i^^ 
fellow!  But  I  tried  to  be  chhning  wlitt 
all ,-  and  at  night  belted  myMlf  well  in  m^  i 
Netk  UMuiflg  we  were  to  bD  off  £«>  j 
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It  irt  ii  tiiA  moinlng.  '  Are  yon  awake,  toijr 
tore,  (be  tdiaiw  waits  to  eoavejr  you>'  Mid  Pblljr 
Crijipci  Tbsy  called  her  Mn  B.  B.  I  wb* 
qoita  readf }  for,  indeed,  I  had  never  undretoed. 
I  llare  never  nndreased  jet ;  Rhd  such  a  figure  I 
im  I  and  my  ejres  are  sa  din,  I  daresay,  with 
CTTiBf! 

I  went  dD*n  etain  at  oface,  hud  into  the  chaise  ] 
tsd  in  after  me  jnmpe  the  abominable  Cduht  ahd 
tlie  etbsr  ugly  feilo# ;  and  off  they  drove  at  once 
•itheat  Polly  or  any  of  the  Cripp^,  while  I 
KnsMtd  hke  mad,  and  daeliad  my  hands  through 
tlie  ^IsM,  and  ent  them/' 

"  Horrible  I"  said  Herbert,  eempaeslonatelyj 
ptMiog  the  fair  hands,  aflbctionately  and  eOn" 
idiogly  elssped  on  his  arm. 

"  Yea  are  sorry  ft>r  Me,  defer  Mr  Herbert  ? 
0,  how  vary  kind  add  good  you  art  I  You  ar« 
Bj  gfusrditn  aogel ;  and  I  shall  bleM  you  aitd 
fnj  for  you  while  I  live.  I  All!  into  fits  from 
iernr  aad  passion.  They  stopped  at  a  house  to 
|et  lome  water  fbr  me,  and  theh  I  shouted  sO 
*My  for  help,  that  the  t>eopIe  really  believed 
IjWU  mad)  and  a  foreigner,  a*  the  wretches 
Md.  Mrs  Benson  had  all  her  pttplls  dressed 
like  Pretidi  girls,  too,  which  «onflrmed  it.  Then 
Ik*  agliest  Mlew — but  they  are  both  to  iigly— 
not  osttlde>  and  the  other  tried  to  quiet  and 
etu  me:  but  always  eame  en  the  other  At ;  and 
I  keard  them  eonsultlng.^it(r  I  understand 
Ftnek  pretty  weU-^bout  Kow  they  were  to  get 
a<  lenss  the  ChMnel,  if  I  soreamed  so.  They 
ttnti  to  go  to  some  villaf  <  on  the  CDBit,  where 
Fnneh  imugglere  came.  I  thought  I  was  for 
«T«r  lost  I  and  wy  dear  fitther  and  mother  I  Bat 
]ut  theb,  dear  Mr  Herbert,  you  appeared ! 
Uesven  tent  you  to  deliver  me  I  Was  it  not  odd 
tkat  it  was  fou  I  met ,'  and  neither  of  us  ever  in 
tkli  ^nof  Kent  befbref  But  Heaven  ordained  it." 
"  1  shall  ever  reioice  at  the.  accident  which 
kt^  down  my  thiiiie  ahd  delayed  my  journey, 
Hm  Jvliaiu.'' 

"  And  yett,  though  in  sueh  haste,  would  not 
tkibdon  me,"  eaid  the  grateful  and  teerfhl  Ju. 
liiiia  i  "  ahd  came  so  far  out  of  your  way  for 
** !  '*  O,  dear  Mr  Herbert !  I  am  sure  you 
^1  take  me,  yourself^  to  papA  j  t  eaU  never  part 
vitk  yoa  again,  till  I  am  at  home ;  I  shall  die  or 
go  mad,  if  you  le«va  me )  and  I  am  such  a 
IKglit;  and  my  eyes  iihd  fboe  so  spoiled;  and 
»r  ksir  all  so  disordered.  I  shall  be  ashamed 
III  b«  seed  by  the  youAg  Indies  et  the  reetory." 

The  young  ladies  at  the  rectory  did  their 
kot  to  comfort  and  soothe  the  rescued  damsel, 
uui  even  attended  persotiaUy  to  her  drese  abd 
k«r  hair ;  so  that  the  poor  girl  was  able  to  ap- 
Nr  with  more  propriety  befbre  his  Reverence^ 
•ho  lost  He  time  in  issuing  warf ant4  for  the  ap^ 
prehension  of  the  persons  that  Herbert  described 
uCoont  Rodolpho  ZandersOhloss  and  his  emissary 
Kuftsehe  Latude,  regretting  etoeedingly  that  his 
power,  as  a  magistrate,  did  Hot  extend  to  Busses 
ud  Middlesex  ;  though  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
leqiiaidt  Uia  proper  authorities  in  London  with 
ike  iMtiettMi  of  Miss  Btocki,  and  the  share  which 
ite  Cfirp*  hmSitf  had  had  U  the  eenipiraey. 


Herbert  immediatbly  wrete  •  paiftlcular  ae^ 
count  of  the  adventure  to  Mr  Somers  Stocks, 
and  also  to  Mr*  Benton ;  and,  to  both  epistles, 
Juliana  added  a  postscript,  ekpressive  of  her 
life-long  obligations  to  her  dear  deliverer,  to  Mr 
Herbert,  "  her  guardian  angel,  who  hed  come  to 
her  aid  in  extremity,  just  like  A  hero  IH  a  storyti 
book."  it  was  not  until  JuliUha  had  takeh  his 
promise  for  the  fbuHh  time)  that  he  would  not 
leave  her  till  she  Wfes  with  Her  ))areHt«i  that 
t>oor  Juliana,  whoab  hehd  Was  halfsturued  with 
what  she  had  suifered,  dreaded,  odd  escaped,- 
donseUted  to  go  to  bed. 

The  three  laughing  daughters  of  the  Rtotbry, 
Caroliuet  Helen,  end  Is«bel>  theb  held  il  chapter 
on  the  marvellous  adventure,  bot  forgetting  the 
handsome  person,  and  delightful  and  elegant 
manners  Of  the  knight-deliverer,  whot  the  eldest 
ventured  to  foretell,  had  ftound  an  heiress  ai 
surely  as  the  GoUnt  Rodolpho  bad  lost  one.  Bik 
weeks  later,  and  the  dressing-cases  of  thwe  young 
ladies  sparkled  with  brighter  gems  thaU  had  ever 
before  been  seen  in  the  Rectory  of  Bwanstoun ; 
and  the  shiali  side-board  there  shone  and  groataed 
beneath  the  set  of  rich  salvers  commemorative  of  ' 
the  rescue  of  the  heiress  of  the  wealthy  proVinciiil 
banker)  and  of  the  kindness  of  the  fiimily  whb 
had  so  hospitably  received  her  and  her  deliverer. 
Nay,  as  otae  good  deed  is  often  parent  to  another, 
next  year,  the  three  young  ladiesj  Ibst  in  thiit 
sweet  but  isolited  puttoniigt,  having  gone  on  a 
long  visit  to  Mrs  Btooks,  the  elder  WfeSj  nett 
season,  married  to  Misi  Grippes'  eUitmht  ad- 
mirer, Mr  Benjamin,  with  the  entire  approbation 
Of  his  wealthy  parents,  add  to  the  greet  eohtebt- 
ment  of  her  own  family,  Who  offered  Ai  bbjectlttn 
to  her  younger  and  prettier  sister  marrying  into 
the  same  mahoficturing  connexion,  and,  id  the 
meanwhile,  being  the  well-talarled  governess  Of 
Juliana  Stock*. 

"  So  Odd,"  Mrs  Somen  Btoeki  remarked,  "  d 
baronet's  gratadehild  my  daughter's  governese, 
and  all  owing  to  the  HubgarianGoubt,  sad,  wieked 
man,  fulling  lb  love  with  my  Juliaba's  picture 
ib  erayons,  and  briblog  Polly  Grippe  with  two 
thousand  sovereigns  And  the  brUliUnti  of  hie 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  to  let  him  run  off  with 
her."  For  Mrs  Somers  Stoekt  persisted  iU  be<. 
lieving  the  GoUnt,  Whom  she  had  entertaided, 
and  who  had  run  away  with  her  daughter,  a  true 
and  genuine  Gount,  in  spite  of  whatever  evidence 
could  be  produced'to  his  being  a  very  ditnirent 
character.  She,  however,  did  not  say  as  much 
when  her  husband  was  in  company ;  for  the 
prejudices  of  Mr  Stocks  against  the  Count  were 
quite  as  invincible  as  the  dislike  of  his  dtbghtbr 
to  that  noble  person. 

Very  different,  indeed,  were  the  fbelings  6t 
Mr  Somers  Slocks,  who — in  the  first  heat  of  hii 
resentment  at  the  audacious  and  wicked  cobspir't 
aters,  aggravated  prebably  by  a  pecuniary  lots  td 
which  he  had  previously  been  subjected  by  hit 
owh  vanity  and  the  addrest  of  the  German  Count 
—would,  without  remorse,  have  seen  eaeh  and  uU° 
Of  them  punished  With  the  utmost  severity  whiifli 
the  law  viiite  on  that  blaok  and  dangerous,  and. 
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in  England,  rare,  crime,  the  abdaction  of  an 
heiress. 

Before  Mr  Charles  Herbert  had  returned  to 
Blackheath,  to  place  his  charge  under  the  protec- 
tion  of  her  governess,  the  o&een  of  justice  had 
arrested  Edmund  Cripps ;  were  hot  on  the  track 
of  his  brother.  Jack,  and  looking  sharply  after 
the  foreigners ;  though  it  was  not  until  Juliana 
had    again    been  ezamined    by  a  magistrate, 
on   coming   to   London,    that    a   warrant  was 
issued  against  Mrs  Burke  Barker,  the  lady  of 
"  the  celebrated  and  talented  theatrical  critic 
and  political  Writer,"  and  also  against  himself, 
though  nothing  had  transpired,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  implicate  Barker,    He  was,  in  reality, 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  daring  scheme,  which 
he  knew  the  world  much  too  well  to  sane, 
tion  openly,  whatever  might  hare  been  his  private 
opinion  of  its  moral  quality  if  successful.    The 
surprize  and  indignation  of  Barker — a  proud, 
ambitious,  and  sensitive,  if  an  unprincipled  man 
—at  finding  his  newfy.made  wife  involved  in  an 
abortive  attempt  of  this  sort,  may,  therefore,  be 
imagined.    In  vain  did  Polly  deprecate  his  wrath, 
and  protest  that  ardent  affection  for  her  brother, 
who  idolized  the  banker's  heiress,  who  returned 
his  love,  had  alone  induced  her  to  lend  her  assist- 
ance to  promote  the  union  upon  which  the  hap- 
piness, nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  lovers  de- 
pended.    Mr  Barker,  though  but  a  six  weeks' 
husband,  was  not  to  be  so  duped.     In  vain  did 
she  protest  that,  to  the  subsequent  adventures 
of  Juliana  Stocks  with  Count  Rodolpho,  she  was 
a  total  stranger.     Even  on  this  point  Mr  Barker 
was  incredulous  ;  but  shame  and  pride  here  aided 
the  weeping  wife,  and,  having  established  his 
own  innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magis- 
trate, recognisances  were  accepted  for  the  future 
appearance  of  his  lady. 

At  this  pinch,  Mrs  Barker  had  not  sompled 
to  make  a  scapeg^oat  of  her  brother  Jack,  which 
she  did  with  the  less  remorse,  that  she  believed 
he  had  been  warned  by  the  arrest  of  Edmund, 
and  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  justice;  and 
she  was  the  less  apprehensive,  on  her  own  ac- 
count, as  Jack  was  not  likely  to  confront  her, 
or  contradict  her  specious  tale.  That  tale 
which,  if  delivered  by  a  poor,  old,  ill-dressed 
woman,  might  have  totally  faUed  to  impress  the 
worshipful  Bench,  when  gracefully  narrated  by 
the  handsome,  insinuating  Mrs  Burke  Barker, 
whose  pathetic  tones  and  melting  tears  spoke 
the  tender  and  sympathizing  friend  of  the 
young]  lovers,  ignorant  of  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  her  conduct,  and  only  alive  to  their 
distress,  produced  a  very  marked  effect;  and, 
save  for  the  admonitory  whispers  of  a  cross- 
looking,  legal  assistant  of  the  ma^strate,  pro- 
bably much  less  susceptible  to  the  softening  in- 
£uence  of  beauty's  tears,  Polly  would  have  been 
triumphantly  dismissed  without  farther  trouble. 
Yet,  at  the  moment  when  the  recognisances  of 
Sir  George  Lees,  the  family  friend,  summoned  in 
haste  in  this  emergency,  and  her  husband,  were 
accepted,  she  knew  not  whether  being  sent  off 
to  Bridewell,  or  ascending  the  bsckney-coacb 


writing  to  convey  herself  and  her  gloomy.bravei 
lord  to  their  home,  were  the  dirrat  sentence.   It 
was  a  respite  when  Sir  George  accepted  her  ear- 
nestly-pressed  set-down  at  a  certain  spedM 
corner,  not  in  sight  of  the  windows  of  tiie  dnb. 
In  the  meanwhile,  our  heroine,  ignoraat  of 
these  transactions,  was  bej^ning  to  feel  relura- 
ing  tranquillity  under  the  roof  of  Mrs  Herbert. 
This  lady,  though  prudently  resolving  to  wein 
the  thoughts  of  her  protegee,  as  far  as  poanUe, 
from  her  lover,  had,  somehow,  from  the  hour  of 
his  departure,  talked  of  nothing  else  than  tiis 
subject  that  filled  her  heart.    Anecdotes  of  the 
boyhood  and  youth  of  Charles  ;   traits  of  his 
spirit  and  generosity,  his  frankness  and  eor- 
^ality,  intermingled  with  fond  conjeetuies  m 
to  how  far  the  traveller  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  advanced  on  his  journey ;  or  how  die 
wind  stood  for  the  little   voyage    across   the 
Channel ;  matters  "  fond  and  trivial,"  yet  fall 
of  kindly  interest  to  the  speaker  and  the  lis- 
tener, occupied  and  beguiled  their  social  honn. 
Those   trunks,    belonging    to  Violet,    about 
which  Mike  Twig  had  shewn  such  sympathe^c 
concern,  and  which  had  helped  to  bring  her  into 
suspicion  with  her  hostess,  had  not  yet  been  un- 
packed; and  while  Mrs   Herbert  indulged  her 
customary  hour  of  quiet,  or  «  beauty-aleep,"  as 
her  maid  Jenkins  called  it,  after  her  coffee.  Miss 
HamUton,  with  the  assistance  of  her  friend.  Mis- 
tress Marion,  who  timed  her  viriu  most  judi- 
ciously,  set  about  arranging  the  wardrobe  and 
other  belongings  in  the  drawers  of  the  chamber 
allotted  to  her,— or  in  "  Mr  Charies'  room,"  as  it 
was  familiarly  named  in  the  household. 

Mistress  Marion,  upon  her  knees  before  a  la^ge 
sea-chest,  in  which  her  arms  were  plunged  up  to 
the  elbows,  remarked,  in  reply  to  Violet's  obser- 
vation that  she  had  not  come  to  see  her  for  two 
long  days — 

"  I  mustna  encroach  on  Mrs  Herbort's  ri|^»s, 
hinny,  now  that  you  are  her  ain ;  but,  tiw  day, 
I  just  took  a  longing  to  see  ye,  though  I  hsd 
trailed  ower  this  muckle  town  on  bnainese,  ftie 
the  screech  o'  day  till  noontide.  I'm  sure  if  I 
have  scraped  two  or  three  pennies  thegither 
amang  the  heathen  Englishers,  it's  not  withert 
doing  service  for  it.  So,  after  I  hiA  lodtsi 
ower  my  inve'tors.  comparing  them  wi'  my  bil» 
o'  jottings  when  I  made  the  rounds  o'  my  hosiei 
the  day,  and  gotten  the  dish  o'  bohea,  and  »«• 
a  wee  thing  refreshed — for  I  can  do  no  goo* 
without  it,  more  shame  to  me  !  for  never  « 
ounce  of  it  was  in  ower  my  father's  door — s^ 
I  to  pussie.  What  would  ye  think,  mawkia,  if  I 
should  step  to  the  Regent's  Park,  and  see  hos 
our  young  leddy  is  coming  on  ?  and  the  errtsr 
miatD-ed  and  wared  her  tail,  ye'll  no  believe  m, 
as  if  she  would  have  spoken  out  like  a  Chris- 
tian— '  Even  do  sae,  mistress  mine.' " 

"  Your  cat  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  sagacisai, 
and  also  very  kind  to  me,"  returned  VmIA 
smiling. 

«'Ye  think  me  a  fool  about  pnsme,  M* 
Violet ;  but  I  have  an  ill  brow  o'  then*  she  ••*• 
up  h^  back  at.    N<k»,  ther«  is  Jenkins  she  t* 
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not  thola,  that's  endure,  himiy ;  for  I  must  in- 
terpret ovr  gnde  Soots  tongue  even  to  you; 
bat  M  for  Jack  Grippe,  when  he  came  to  my  door 
tUi  day,  I  thought  she  wonld  hare  torn  the 
bonie  down,  and  flown  at  the  hairy  face  o'  him." 

"  Jack  Grippe  at  yoor  door  again,  Marion  f" 
retomed  Violet,  reddening,  as  she  remembered 
kk  former  impertinent  visit. 

"Ay,  ye  may  wonder  what  the  fallow  wanted 
viUTme!  I  fancy  pnssie  thought  he  was  oom- 
ii;  to  court  us ! — he  !  he  !  he  I  for  it  was  snug 
^irteri  he  wanted  in  a  strait." 

"To  lodge  with  you?" 

"7e  may  say  that!  but  Maister  Jack's  im- 
fsdeofe  is  up  to  and  beyont  my  garret  story. 
. . .  Bat,  hinny,  this  kist  has  been  through  hands 
tre  now :  it's  double  bottomed,  too ;  d'ye  hear 
hoT  it  rings  to  my  knock  ?  There's  been  bar- 
tien  here,  Miss  Violet.  Have  ye  an  inve'tor  o' 
the  contents,  hinny  ?"  And  Marion,  by  main 
force,  raised  the  lid  of  the  double  bottom,  and 
gare  to  sight  a  confused  mass  of  papers  and 
vritings,  tied  up  in  lawyer  style.  "Preserve 
md  guide  us !  but  here  is  a  sight.  What  if 
tkere  ihould  be  a  Last  VTill  and  Testament 
VMng  these  musty  bundles  and  muckle  broad 
•Mil,-  though  I  misdoubt  if  we  have  had  the 
int  overhauling  o'  this  kist." 

"  It  was  my  dear  father's,  from  the  time  he 
«>tered  the  army;  and,  I  have  heard  his  old 
Mrnnt  tell,  had  been  with  him  in  every  quarter 
«f  the  globe." 

"  To  my  brother,  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Bar!  of  Tarbert,"  read  Marion,  on  taking  up  an 
empty  envelope,  to  which  a  broken  seal  was  still 
ittaehed.  "  How  could  this  deaf  nut  come  here, 
Uaoy  ?  and  in  a  leddy's  handwriting ;  but  111 
tike  my  Bible  oath  this  chest  has  been  spulyied. 
When  bad  ye  it  last  open  ?" 

"  Never.  It  was  sent  to  me  very  lately  from 
Jersey ;  and  I  never  felt  sufficiently  at  home 
*itli  Mr  Cripps  to  unpack  or  even  look  into  it." 

"Then  some  one  has  done  that  for  you,  my 
i*M;  and,  its  no  unlike,  the  very  rogue  that 
plandered  ye  o'  the  twenty-pound  note." 

"It  is  indeed  inexplicable;  perhaps  the  die. 
*Ppointed  persons  who  looked  here  for  my  pro- 
perty may  have  deposited  these  papers  by  acoi- 
^ot,  or  merely  to  be  rid  of  them." 

"  Violet,  my  love — Miss  HamUton,"  was  said 
in  the  tweet  voice  of  Mrs  Herbert,  who  softly 
tapped  at  the  door,  "  leave  your  business  to  Mrs 
Lioten,  pray,  and  come  to  me— I  have  had  so 
"Bgular  an  adventure  jnst  now  in  the  slirul)- 
hery." 

Violet  hastily  opened  the  door;  and  there 
*tMdthe  lady,  the  comer  of  her  large  India 
A»wl  filled  with  written  papors. 

"  I  was  making  a  survey  of  the  shrubs  that  I 
»>«hed  to  have  pruned  to-morrow,  when  the  gar- 
imt  comes ;  and,  see !  Hid  they  were  in  the 
thickest  of  tiie  wilderness,  as  we  are  pleased  to 
«»11  my  morsel  of  greenery.  I  do  believe  1  have 
found  a  whole  manuscript  romance,  or  a  play 
in  five  acts." 

'•  The  very  papers  Major  Hamilton's  chest  has 


been  plundered  of!"  ezdumed  Marion.  "  I 
could  swear  it ;  and  I  am  far  up  to  the  tricks  of 
this  wicked  big  toun." 

VHien  the  affair  was  explained,  Mrs  Herbisrt 
allowed  that  the  conjecture  was  probable  ;  and 
she  at  once  gave  up  her  spoils  to  Violet  for  more 
leisurely  private  examination. 
.  "Can  we  not  go  over  them  together,"  asked 
Violet,  simply. 

"  Na,  hinny,  the  Major's  auld  papers  are  not 
our  business,  but  your  bunness,"  said  Marion, 
quickly;  "  that  is,  if  anybody's  business.  So 
we'll  neither  make  nor  meddle,  till  ye  please  to 
report,  or  communicate  your  loss  to  the  magis- 
trates. For  an  auld  wife  like  me  to  take  an 
advantage,  and  pry  into  the  matters  of  an  inno- 
cent young  lady  whose  heart  is  in  her  mouth, 
would  1>e  far  from  right ;  so  ye  must  not  affront 
Mrs  Herbert  with  any  such  proposal.  Miss  Violet. 
See  there,  now,  I  have  locked  up  your  papers ; 
and  keep  your  key  yoursel',  hinny.  All  is  safe 
under  this  honourable  roof." 

Mrs  Herbert  looked  rather  blank  when  Ma- 
rion, as  a  matter  of  course,  disburdened  her  of 
her  load ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  offer  any  objec- 
tion ;  and  Violet,  aware  of  her  worthy  nurse's 
warm  attachment,  shrewd  sense,  and  knowledge 
of  her  early  history,  at  once  acquiesced,  so  far 
as  to  receive  the  key,  while,  smiling  with  melan- 
choly sweetness,  she  said — 

"  I  fear  my  poor  father's  keepings  must  have 
sadly  disappointed  the  pillagers,  whoever  they 
may  be.  His  was  an  old  soldier's  legacy — a 
sword  which  had  done  some  service  in  the.  field, 
a  pair  of  tarnished  epaulets,  a  first  commission, 
a  few  worn  gazettes,  and  flattering  letters  from 
superior  officers.  This  was  the  amount,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  I  shall  deeply  regret  the  loss,  yet  I 
do  not  feel  justified  in  saying  more  about  it." 

"  Ye'll  see  and  judge  at  leisure,  after  ye  have 
looked  into  your  affairs ;  but  it  is,  if  not  a  sin, 
surely  next  door  tUl't,  to  let  vagabonds  off  in  a 
hail  skin  who  prey  upon  the  public,  and,  what  is 
worse,  on  the  orphan  and  the  fatherless." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  Mistress  Marion,"  sdd 
Mrs  Herbert,  "  and  I  assure  you.  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, if  we  had  but  the  least  clew  to  detec- 
tion, I  should  have  no  scruple,  but  the  very  re- 
verse, in  letting  justice  take  its  course." 

"  But  I  have  a  clew,"  returned  Marion  briskly. 
"  I  needed  but  a  hair  to  make  a  tether- o',  and  I 
have  a  full  crop  o'  them,  or  I'm  miataken.  I'm 
no  aayin  Maister  Skip-Jack  broke  open  the  kist 
with  hia  ain  hands ;  but  he  is,  I  make  no  doubt, 
concerned,  '  airt  and  pairt,'  as  our  lawyers  at 
hame  say,  with  the  foreignder,  and  guilty  after 
the  fact." 

Upon  this,  Mistress  Marion  took  her  leave, 
volunteering  future  services  of  all  kinds,  and 
making  a  particular  request  that  Miss  Violet 
wonld  next  day  visit  her  at  her  own  house,  as 
she  believed  that  she  had  still  in  her  possession, 
among  her  endless  variety  of  inventories,  one 
belonging  to  Major  Hamilton,  which  might  help 
to  identify  some  of  the  imagined  jnissing  pro- 
perty.   Mrs  Herbert  agreed  to  set  the  young 
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lady  down,  oh  lier  w»y  to  tIbU  a  valetadinatiaB 
Mend,  and  take  )i«r  up  en  hav  retura. 

"  And  if  you  should  invita  ma  te  atap  np 
ataira,"  aaid  Mra  Har))art,  gaily,  «  I  atiould  fcel 
daligbtad.  Misa  Hamilton  haa  ao  'axoitad  my 
anrioaity  witk  tha  baaqtiea  apd  weqdera  of  tha 
light-bouse  you  inhabit  in  Fleet  Street." 

f-  It  ia  Be  wpuld  be  honoured !"  veturnad  Ma,- 
rion, cordially,  and  they  partedthus]  Marion  pwr^ 
auing  he*  w^y  home  to  h^r  cat,  which  advanced 
purring  to  bar  oall  by  the  open  caaement,  from 
the  top  of  a  meat-aa£ei,  er  hanging  larder,  on  tbp 
top  af  which,  when  alone,  puaaia  often  baaked 
haraalf  in  tha  aun,  and  watched  the  martina  and 
aparrowa  aporting  about  tbe  chimney  pota  and 
the  oavaa. 

«  Ay,  eoma  away  ye  aly  limmer  j  ay,  ay, 
pnaaie ;  ye  a*e  juat  like  a'  the  vorld }  a  great 
wark  ye'll  hqld  about  iVilk  when  ye've  ain  end  ia 
to  aerva ;  /'•*  anre  ye  got  ye'ra  tea  ao  that  lang 
ayne ;  but  it  will  be  your  supper  ye  ^re  fer  now. 
Let's  aee  what  is  in  the  safe  ! — I  am  aure,  ye 
jade,  ye  faney  it  was  allanarly  for  your  ate  it 
was  put  up,  that  it  might  keep  your  dainty  mor- 
sel fresh,  and  let  ye  beak  yovraalf  in  tbe  sua,  and 
watch  the  bita  o'  birds  an  the  tap  o'  it,  among 
tb*  wall-iowera  and  mignionette  o'  our  Baby- 
lonian hanging  gaadan." 

Thus  maundasad  Marion,  addrasaiog  bev  fa- 
vourite, while  vainly  attempting  to  re-kindle 
kei  five,  which,  though  generally  preserved  like 
tha  vestal  Area,  had  for  once  fairly  expired. 
Blaming  her  want  of  pravidenee  in  having  neither 
flint  nor  Luoifer-matehea  at  hand,  and  in  her 
jealona  and  qven  unoeigkbonvly  independence, 
disdaining  to  be  indebted  for  light  to  the 
tailor's  fomily,  who  had  incurred  her  displeaa^e 
and  (uspicion  by  letting  a  room  te  Jack  Crippa, 
she  left  her  doo>  on  the  latch,  an4  descended, 
with  k^r  little  lantern,  t«  praoure  a  light  two 
deoM  oS.  At  the  street  door,  Marian  met  with 
two  persona  wbom  her  practised  eye  at  once 
■eaogniaad  aa  pqlioemea  er  sheriff-offioere, 
though  they  were  at  tl^  tine  diatiaguiahed  by 
ae  peculiar  gash.  With  promptitude,  and  even 
a  certaia  vindictive  pleasure^  ahe  gave  them  the 
iafoiwtation  they  required  about  the  tailor'^ 
ledgev,  and  somewhat  more.  Great,  however, 
was  Marioa'a  astoniahmeat  ap^  a°ge'i  oa  ber 
vetnrn,  to  iad  her  own  doer  opeta,  and  that  the 
eame  men,  and  two  or  three  more  persona,  were 
aearching  her  apartments  for  the  supposed 
erimlaaL  Loudly  and  vehemently  vociferating 
againat  tbeae  who  had  ventured  "  to  dare  to 
break  open  bet  dqorl"  and  vowing  that  her 
eenntrym^  8ir  Peter,  in  wbem  Marion  bad 
great  faith,  should  "  make  them  smart  for  their 
faapndenee,"  abe  advaaeed. 

"  Youv  door  stood  open,  Miasaa,"  returned 
the  man  who  seemed  tke  leader ;  "  and  though 
it  bad  not,  I  should  have  felt  warranted  tt>  break 
h  open,  ia  aeareh  of  a  thief  oonoealed  fresa  jua- 
ttee." 

'*  Me  akug  a  thief,  y«  mialeared  loon  !"  re- 
torted Marion ;  "  there  never  yet  was  thief  or 
liar  keaaed  e'  my  kin  j  and  the  Lintoaa  are  no 


just  of  yesterday :  but,  if  ao  be  tbe  titief  it  bei«, 
take  him  wi'  ye  in  gude'a  name,  Is  he  V  tkt 
garde-de-vin,  think  ye}"  6iw4  Mai4oB, ^*B|h 
ing  forward;  '•  or  hat  be  er«pt  up  the  lum.' 
wbereabottta  is  he,  man  ?  Hae  ye  leaked  be- 
low tbe  bed,  or  in  the  eoal  scnttle  ^—rke  I  U  '■ 
ba!  hut  ye  are  elever  ebielda,  yov  ^mia^ 
police.  The  very  cat  ia  laugbia'  at  y«i"  tWti- 
aueii  ahe,  in  bitter  derieion- 

t'  Wherever  be  be,  I'll  swear  J  saw  tbe  ittt 
low  tail  of  bis  paa-green  coat  whiak  in  tbmvii 
your  door,  Missus  }  and  so  had  •  waiTWt  t*iel* 
low  him,"  replied'  the  offloer, 

<*  Ye  aaw  I  Ou,  man,  there''  be«n  glamov  ia 
your  eyae.  If  he  whisked  up  here  thnm^  »} 
keyhole,  wbere  did  he  whisk  to  qaxt  i" 

♦'  Nay,  tbe  Deyil  knawa,"  ret«me4  aaetk»r  d 
tbe  baffled  men  i  "  for  he  certainly  i«  net  bsn, 
Dobba," 

'<  Na,  ye'll  better  examine  wy  tbimUe  sad 
Wif  nutmegTgrater.  gentlemen,  beftare  ye  t»lw 
y«Hr  departure,  ainee  ye  are  here ;  qr  keek  iato 
the  mustard-pot,"  eontinued  the  aggravatiag 
Scotswoman,  in  a  tanating  tone.  <<  And  let  at 
tell  you,  air«,  tbat  yeura  is  tbe  Irat  viait  o'  tb* 
tort  my  honte  waa  ever  bonovred  wj';  and  there 
will  be  u^wa  o't.-— Break  ofim  my  dew,  indeed ! 
And  this  is  the  law  e'  liogland,  where  ilk*  poor 
man's  home  i«  his  caatla,  wi'  tk^r  tele." 

The  men  who  had  led  the  idle  ch»a«  egun 
pretested  that  Miatress  Marion's  dear,  vbieb 
she  had  left  on  the  latch,  was  found  wide  epen ; 
and  that,  however  the  aforesaid  John  Crippe*  <>' 
Cryppea  had  escaped,  he  had  na4euhtedly  heee 
leen  to  enter  her  dw^Ung. 

<'  Ye'U  threep  it  d»wa  my  throat,  will  ye  ?" 
retorted  the  indignant  matron,  qtere  and  more 
provokMt  "  If  be  entered,  he  vnat  h»ve  goae 
out  again ;  and  bow  }  There  is  not,  wen  it 
h4t  a  mew  whole,  open  to  that  i>oof,"  itemting 
upwards,  « that  is  not  grated  and  bolted,  I  ke» 
you  Lon'oaers'  tricks  owes  weel,  not  te  hitr*  ^ 
my  feneea," 

<^  N«y,  the  wen\ao  ie  in  the  right,  Pehba ;  the 
fellow  could  not  have  oeate  up  here,"  wid  th« 
haTk-eye4,  beok-noaed  pereoa,  who,  in  thep>d<t 
of  the  wordy  tumult,  had  quietly  taken  wM  ^ 
every  hole  and  orevioe.  <<  Sorry  for  tre^bliaf 
you.  Missus,  but  our  duty.  The  ebap  is  «ao- 
•erned  in  «  very  serious  offaaee ;  for  far  le» 
many  a  better  feUew  has  swung."         * 

«  Na,  it  will  lurely  he  only  a  fonrt«en  yean' 
transportation  husiaes^*"  returned  liUrioa,  « 
little  shoeked.  <<  The  gellowa  ia  an  awM  end- 
ing, even  for  a  hand-wailed  blackguard  like  Jack 
Crippa." 

«  Le«a  will  not  sert*  the  turn."  rafdled  thi 
man.  "  In  my  euuntry,  now,  enid  Ir«(aq4>  «* 
make  leaa  «f  the  matter  of  stealing  a  pretty  girl, 
though  she  h^  a  iortnne  j  but  here" 

"  Stealt  an  heireaa !  the  nBh»ng»d  vUhda  T 
■oreeiaed  Marion.  "  He  ia  wear  tha«  Bch  Rafr 
the  Highland  reiver.    But  wfa^  at^^t  ah*  he?* 

And  tbe  oScers,  a«  a  prc^tiatioB  for  tlifc 
precipitance,  gratified  Marion's  curiosity  te  ttf 
utmost  of  their  ftower ;  eoaolsdinf  with  a«iv^ 
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Msaring  hvh  u  ptmiu  well  qiuUfted  ta  jndge, 
that  if  tba  litter  happily  g«t  off  with  a  long  im- 
prisgnmentj  th«  hrp^bM  could  npt  fail  t«  luffar 
death  for  the  capital  crime. 

f(  It  it  na  joke  in  Soglandj  Mistren,  irhere 
Hioney  if  ^vefything,"  ««id  the  faaiiiff,  "  meddling 
with  ^rli  that  hara  cash.  Had  Miae  Stocks 
been  a  poor,  pretty  Iriih  ]an,  the  chap,  if  she 
iT^nld  not  ^arry  him,  might  have  got  off  with  • 
MV*B  yewra  in  the  hulk*,  ot  so ;  but,  as  it  is,  ha 
arnat  |tang  hf  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  dead, 
dead ;  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  his  soul  I" 

('  Anen  !'*  ejaculated  Marion ;  and  started  at 
wh(it  leemed  the  eobo  of  her  w(wds, — while  the 
policereargeant  a(  once  looked  on  the  alert. 

«  By  the  Lord  Harry !  he  is  harhoured  here 
atill,"  cried  the  man  who  had  first  alleged  that 
Jack  had  entered  the  house,  springing  to  his 
liiat.    'f  Look  to  the  door,  men." 

The  door  was  mad^  fastj  and  one  of  the  men 
placed  his  bask  against  it,  while  the  others  ra. 
Bsmed  fha  ^yareh. 

f(  Wh%t  do  you  maan,  airs  ?"  cried  the  indig- 
muit  mistrast  of  the  house,  f '  Will  ye,  as  I  said 
balbre,  hia^  open  a  lone  woman's  door,  and 
thex)  threep  down  her  throat  that  the  vagabond 
ye  a*e  aftav  is  bavbpurad  under  her  honest  roof, 
which  is  worse  insult  i  Pack  off  with  you,  or  it 
n^y  ha  the  worse  for  yf .  I'm  no  without  friends, 
nos  a'thega(ha>  onkant  to  your  masters.  Ye  have 
saar<)had  every  comer  o'  my  dwelling,  withoutsay* 
ing  wi'  your  lea?a  Of  by  your  leave.  Will  not 
that  cQAlaat  ya  ^  Surely  ye  must  be  hut  ill  up 
to  your  thief-taking  trade,  or  ye  would  have  found 
(he  cogue,  had  he  hean  hare.  But  look  into  the 
liitd'y  cage,  gentlemen,  ya  have  forgotten  that 
lidie-hale ;  it  would  be  hard  ^  miss  the  blood> 
noney  foi  la^  of  pains." 

^'  Keep  a  eivil  tongue,  mistMsi,"  replied  the 
eihiaf  of  the  hand ;  hut  he  added  the  order  fur 
vatcest,  saying— «  He  ean't  have  got  out  on  the 
rotff ;  even  tha  old  woman's  chimney  is  grated. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  child  of  two  years  old 
oould  ha  concealed  here." 

Offering  those  apologies  to  Mistress  Manoa 
which  she  disdained  to  receive,  the  men  retired ; 
and,  locking  her  door,  she  set  about  lighting  her 
fire,  while  addressing  hu  oat,  she  alternately 
wrattd  hac  iAdigution  at  the  myrmidons  of  jus- 
tdoa.  and  speculated  upon  the  prohahility  of 
^•sfc  #rippa  being  hanged,  and  his  sister  sent  to 
the  treadmill  for  »  couple  of  years. 

The  ah«daax>f  erenlng  fall ;  Marion's  little  fire 
hMmad  brightly  apd  oosily ;  her  «eat  crystal  oil- 
lamp  shed  its  beams  on  the  large-print  Bible,  over 
•  chapter  of  whieh  Marion's  eyes  habitually  tra- 
valkd,  night  and  morning,  wherever  her  wander- 
ing thoughts  might  be ;  and  Pussie  purred  and 
kUnked  in  that  delicious  muud— that  real  Mo* 
Jbr  »te«l«-T-wtuch,  in  busy  England,  sick-n^rse^ 
yitchmen,  and  cats,  alone,  truly  ei\ioy.  The  even- 
ing koture,  which  breathed  of  mercy,  or,  parhapii, 
M  ^a  weeping  blood  in  womiiin's  breast,"  the  milk 
(kC  human  kipdnes^  which,  if  in  the  lapse  of  time 
^ovn  somewhat  acrid,  still  lingered  in  Marion's 
bosom,  disposed  ha*,  at  this  hows  of  self-commu- 


nion, to  thong^ts  of  meroy  even  towarda  Jack 
Ctippt ;  and  she  said  alond,  as  if  ooatinuing  a 
train  of  rumination^ 

"  I'm  glad,  mawkin,  tha  beifglaa  didaa  rin 
down  tha  bit  o'  carrion  withia  our  hounds.  Save 
us,  sirs!  bqt  the  black  gallows-tree  is  a  fell 
growth  o'  timmer  for  a  Christian  land.  E'sn 
that  idle,  dandy  vagabond,  if  ha  be  unfit  to  live, 
is  surely  for  less  fit  to  die." 

The  oat,  to  whom  thia  was  apparently  ad. 
dressed,  at  this  moment  sprung  up  on  a  high 
table  or  dresser,  by  the  window,  mewing  fright, 
'fully,  and  betraying  the  most  violent  alarm ;  and 
then  threw  herself  down,  and  rap  bickering 
across  and  around  the  kitchen  floor,  as  if  going 
mad. 

'f  What  de'il  ails  the  brute,'*  eriad  Marion, 
throwing  her  shoe  at  the  eat.  "  This  is  like 
aane  o'  her  fits  o'  daffin  when  ah<  ^aa  a  daft 
kitlin  langsyne.  She  has  surely  gane  gyte,  or 
seen  the  hangit  man's  ghaist.  .  .  .  Na,  she 
will  dash  hersel'  through  tha  window  glass. 
There  is  something  the  matter  by  ordinar  wi' 
pussia  this  nicht."  In  vain  the  caressing  "  puttie, 
puttie,"  and  <f  ciee<,  eheet,"  of  Marion  wooed 
her  favourite  to  her  lap.  The  oat,  violently  ex- 
cited, sprung  at  the  windpw,  spitting  and  swear- 
ing, as  angry  eat-lauguage  is  interpreted  by 
the  Cockneys.  "  It's  some  cat-concert  on  the 
aolaites  ye're  after,  ye  oauterwauliag  limmer: — ye 
maun  be  oqt,  maun  ya  ?"  and  as  Marion  angrily 
lifted  the  window,  out  went  pussie  with  a  tiger- 
spring,  and  lighted  on  the  roof  of  the  meat-safe, 
where  she  ser^tohed,  screamed,  and  tore  worse  . 
than  ever.  The  night  waa  now  quite  dark,  hui 
a  slanting  ray  pf  Marion's  lamp  streamed  on  tha 
Safo,  which,  by  some  strange  internal  impulse^ 
swayed  ronpd  on  its  hinges  to  the  window  aiU. 
<*  Gude  ba  ahout  us )  the  de'U'a  i'  the  Safe  ¥' 
szreamed  Marion,  dashing  it  back,  and  fixing  It 
to  its  mooringa  by  tha  iroa  md  ad^^tod  far  this 
purpose. 

«  Oad,  I  shall  be  dashed inpiacaa I"  whiapeiwd 
a  fi^miliar  voice,  neither  of  earth  aor  air,  but 
somewhere  suspended  batwean  thaw ;  iwd  ataut- 
hearted  and  seady^wittad  aa  M«*>OA  vaa,  she  yet 
acf  earned  alpud  whea  poor  Jack  Crippa,  venturing 
his  head  a  little  way  out  of  the  meat-safe,  ia 
whieh  ha  lay  snugly  eoiled  up,  repeated— 
ff  Daahed  in  pieeas  on  the  pavemeat,  by  gad. 
For  Heaven'a  sake,  old  woman,  let  me  into  the 
house,  and  I'll  m^ka  it  well  wo|th  year  while. 
Are  the  hinge-bolts  strong.*" 

<(  There's  twa  words  to  a  bargain,  my  vsan,  a' 
tha  world  over,"  replied  Marios,  suddenly  ploar 
ing  and  bolting  ha«  wiadow.  and,  after  a  momwt 
of  pauaa^  bnreting  iato  a  long  and  irrepraasible 
fit  of  laughter  at  the  ludierous  niatuTO  of  tha  adr 
venture.  "  J««k  i'  the  box,  pussie  1"  she  e:i- 
olaimed,  betwaen  the  peals  of  laughter,  "  Jack 
i'  the  box.  That's  what  ye  weiw  sae  diverted 
wi',  my  bonny  leddy,  and  me  to  misdoubt  ye ;" 
and  Marion  again  cautiously  drew  up  a  bit  of  the 
sash,  holding  it  ready  hewai^r  ta  be  ckned  in 
a  twinkling, 

"  For  God's  sake,  woman,  if  ye  have  anjmWf^ 
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was  whispered  from  the  Safe,  "  let  me  out  of  this 
demmed  bole :  my  life  is  in  danger  every  mo. 
ment :  I  wiUJ>e  choked." 

"  I'll  no  say  yoUr  airy,  roomy  bower  is  just  the 
securest  of  chaumers,  though  called  a  Safe.  But 
speak  laigh.  Od,  if  your  landlord,  the  tailor's 
lang  lugs  hear  ye? — and  little  passes  in  this 
boose  that  crew  gets  no  an  inkling  of.  .  .  . 
And  to  twist  yourself  up  there,  a  grand  dandy 
beau,  like  the  reel  in  the  bottle,  and  cheat  the 
beagle's  keen  scent,  and  the  widdie  too ! — na, 
ye  are  a  clever  chield,  Mr  Cripps  ;  I  never  had 
half  so  high  an  opinion  o'  ye  before.  Pussie, 
puBsie,  jump  in,  lass ;  its  a  freend  after  all  that 
has  frightened  ye,  and  nae  ghaist  yet." 

"Assist  me,  then,  for  mercy's  sake,"  whis- 
pered the  gentleman  in  duresse.  "  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  requite  you.  I  am  momently  in 
peril  of  being  precipitated  headlong  to  the 
ground ;  and  I  have  information  at  this  moment 
in  my  possession  for  which  Miss  Hamilton  and 
Charles  Herbert,  or  any  friend  of  their's,  would 
give  a  fortune.  It  is  worth  one  to  them ;  it  is ; 
'pon  my  honour  it  is !  I  counted  on  making 
something  handsome  by  their  gratitude — you 
shall  have  all — thousands.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
open  the  window,  and  give  me  something  to  bold 
by,  in  case  of  the  worst,  while  you  pull  the  Safe 
round." 

"  Hooly,  freend ! — hooly !  Fair  and  softly 
gaes  far.  I'll  no  uphold  that  your  present  do- 
micile is  just  so  secure  or  grand  as  Mr  Shuffle- 
ton's  best  or  even  second  drawing-room  ;  but  it 
has  its  advantages;  and  it  was  o'  yourain  choos- 
ing. I'm  sure  I  ne'er  boded  it  on  you.  As  safe 
it  is  as  the  end  of  a  tenpenny  tow,  ony  way ;  and 
as  hearkeners  seldom  hear  a  good  tale  o'  them- 
selves, I  reckon  ye  heard,  short  syne,  of  your 
likelihood  to  succeed  right  speedily  to  that  heir* 
ship." 

'Whatever  might  be  the  real  feelings  of  the 
tortured  prisoner,  he  durst  not  give  them  vent. 
He  was  indeed  in  the  most  unpleasant  though 
original  dilemma  in  which  an  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman has  probably  ever  been  placed. 

"  Will  you  keep  me  here  all  night  ?"  groaned 
Jack  piteously,  who  durst  not  move,  lest  motion 
had  loosened  the  fastenings  of  his  eyry. 

"  Why,  'deed  I  cannot  say,"  returned  Marion, 
gravely  and  deliberately.  She  had  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  her  roomy  meat-safe, 
and  its  capacity  of  sustaining  many  more  stones 
than  Jack  weighed ;  and  she  also  felt  a  strange 
delight  in  tormenting  bim,  besides  entertaining 
a  vague  scheme  of  compelling  him  to  pay  a  hand- 
some ransom  in  justice  to  Violet  for  his  liberty. 

"  But  for  any  sake  keep  still,"  she  continued, 
persisting  in  the  same  strain,  "  and  no'  try  the 
hooks  ower  muckle.  I  hope  it  will  no'  be  a  very 
windy  night ;  for  I  have  kenned  your  airy  cabin 
rook  in  a  storm  like  a  boat  in  a  rough  sea." 

"  If  I  could  get  bold  of  the  wretch's  demmed 
cat,"  thought  Jack,  considering  of  a  hostage,  and 
putting  forth  his  long  fingers  towards  the  roof  of 
his  cage,  where  pussie  still  sat,  though  now  more 
quietly. 


"  Ye  villain,  keep  hands  off  pussie,  or  Fll  be 
the  death  o'  ye  !  Next  to  Miss  Violet  hersel',  I 
like  poor  pussie ;  and  she's,  now-a-days,  about  •' 
I  hae  to  like." 

"  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  her  whiskeia, 
chawming  creature,"  whispered  Jack,  cordially 
wishing  both  mistress  and  p^t  at  the  deuce. 

"  I'm  fully  sensible  o'  your  great  regard  and 
respect  for  my  cat,  myself,  and  my  country," 
returned  Marion,  in  a  low,  ironical  tone.  "So,  at 
a  preliminary  to  our  farther  treaty,  ye'll  just  lie 
quiet  till  she  jump  in ;  or,  by  my  forebears'  soul ! 
I  will  put  a  sneck  before  your  nose,  till  I  can  make 
ye  ower  to  them  that  has  the  best  right  to  ye  ! 
But  pussie  in  fairly,  I  shall  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  anent  the  matters  of  a  certain  young  leddy; 
and,  if  ye  play  fair,  ye  shall  not  rue  it."' 

Willingly  would  Jack  have  seized  the  furred 
hostage  in  the  spring  to  which  her  mistress, 
cautiously  and  fully  opening  the  window,  invited 
her;  but  he  exercised  a  wise  forbearance;  the 
cat  bounded  in,  and  Marion  as  nimbly  drew  down 
and  bolted  her  sash,  and  opened  an  upper  pane, 
which  was  fitted  as  a  ventilator  to  her  attic  abode. 

"  Now  we  are  in  a  condition  to  parley,"  said 
Marion,  through  this  new  medium ;  "  and  yonr 
neck,  remember,  young  man,  is  in  the  one  scale, 
and  Miss  Violet  or  Mr  Charles  Herbert's  relief 
from  that  villanous  law-process  raised  by  yoa 
and  your  father  in  the  other.  That,  in  the  first 
place,  roust  be  ended,  under  hand  and  seal,  be- 
fore another  word  is  said  of  your  deliverance." 

"  Good  God,  ma'am,  how  can  I  do  aught  whUe 
here,"  groaned  Jack. 

"  Whisht !  Your  landlord,  the  tailor,  below, 
who  sleeps  wi'  his  lugs  open,  will  hear  ye  ;  and 
see,  then,  what  ye  have  to  expect  from  him  ; 
while  Mr  Stocks,  on  a'  the  walls  o'  Lun'on,  offers 
a  round  £100  for  your  apprehension,  and  the 
Government  another.  'Deed  they  are  aye  lavish 
eneuch  o'  ither  folk's  siller.  But  ye  can  scribble 
bravely  where  ye  are  all  that  is  needed.  Daylight 
will  soon  be  in.  I'll  hand  ye  ower  an  inkhorn  and 
a  bit  paper  on  the  end  of  a  fire-shovel,  and  yell 
write  it  a'  fairly  down.  Nothing  like  black  and 
white  in  business." 

"  Surely  you  will  not  keep  me  here  all  night !" 
wailed  Jack,  patheticaUy.    "  I'll  suffocate." 

"  Ye'll  choke  ? — never  a  fear  o'  ye ;  there's 
plenty  o'  good  free  air  about  ye.  I  have  keepit 
a  pig  or  a  Christmas  goose  there  fresh  niifciiilli  i 
for  three  weeks  at  a  time  ere  noo." 

And  Marion  was  seized  with  another  fit  oi 
provoking  laughter  at  Jack's  plaintive  tones  and 
her  own  wit,  ere  she  resumed, 

"  Keep  ye  all  nicht !  My  certy !  I  see  little 
to  hinder  ye  from  being  my  boarder  for  s  month 
to  come.  Some  folk  never  ken  when  they  are  in 
gude  quarters.  But  say  your  prayers,  and  take 
a  nap ;  I'se  apbold  nothing  comes  ower  ye,  if 
ye  dinna  kick  and  fling  about.  But  make  up 
your  mind  to  make  a  clean  breast  o't,  and  re> 
deem  your  captivity ;  for,  as  I'm  a  living  sinnw, 
out  o'  that  ye'll  no  come  till  I  get  justice  o*  j9, 
and  maybe  a  thought  mair." 

{To  be  c<mtinued.) 
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PART  VI. 

Tbb  first  cotnpoattions  of  Bentham  that  ever 
appeared  in  priht,  were  twe  letter*  in  tlie  Oa. 
zeteer,  written  wlien  lie  was  about  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  sif^ned  Ireneeu8,from  Irene,  (peace.) 
'I'hey  were  in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had 
been  the  object  of  several  violent  and  undeserved 
attacks.  It  had  even  been  proposed  to  hang 
him ;  and  the  conduct  of  Alfred,  who  is  said  to 
have  hanged  forty  judges,  was  quoted  in  terms 
of  strong  approval. 

Talking  of  these  letters  to  Bentham,  not  long 
before  his  death,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
these  his  first  attempts ;  "  but  who  knows  where 
to  find  them  ?"  said  he.    "  In  the  museum  they 
are  not.     Are  they  in  the  King's  library  *     Pos- 
sibly—there is  always  a  possibility — they  may 
be  at  the  Home  Office.     Newspapers  ought  to 
be  there  from  the  beginning  of  time.    1  should 
like  to  ask  myself  now,  if  they  were  well  writ- 
ten ;  for,  in  those  days,  composition  was  incon- 
ceivably difficult.    I  often  commenced  a  sen- 
tence which  I  could  not  complete.    I  began  to 
write  fragments   on  blotting   paper,  and   left 
them  to  be  filled  hereafter,  in  happier  veirt.     By 
hard  labour,  I  subjugated  difficulties;  and  my 
example  will  shew  what  hard  labour  will  accom- 
plish.   I  should  be  glad  to  see  my  earliest  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  latest  composition  of  my 
life.     I  used  to  put  scraps  into  drawers,  so  that 
1  could  tumble  them  over  and  over ;  to  margin- 
alize and  make  notes  on  cards,  which  I  could 
shuffle  about :  but,  at  last,  I  took  to  arranging 
my  thoughts.     I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  shift- 
ing my  papers  from  shelf  to  shelf;  and  well  re- 
member, vrhen  at  Bowood,  where  I  stayed  two  or 
three  months  at  a  time,  that  Lord   Shelburne 
took  Minister  Pitt  to  see  the  strange  way  in 
»hlch  I  worked,  and  arranged  the  many  details  of 
a  complicated  stibject." 

I  have  found  many  of  these  tUejeeta  membra 
among  his  papers,  and  they  shew  the  extraordi- 
nary attention  and  tare  which  he  gave  to  his 
early  writings  :  thoughts  expressed  Imfjerf^ctly 
and  cdnfusedly,  are  often  worked  out  into  sen- 
tences of  great  simplicity  and  beauty.     What- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  later  composi. 
tions  of  Bentham,  it  has  ttever  been  denied  that 
the'  style  of  his  first  productions  is  most  remark- 
able for  its  terseness,  appropriateness,  and  polish. 
In  after  life,  he  sacrificed  everythin:»  to  precision: 
he  thought  the  first  diity  of  n  writer  was  to  leave 
no  dOubt  of  his  meaning :  he  Invented  words, 
many  of  them  admirable  ones,  whenever  he  found 
none  existing  in  the  language  which  exactly  re- 
presented the  idea  he  wished  to  convey ;  such  as, 
maximize,  minimize,  international,  forthcoming- 
ness,  codification,  and   others,  upon   which   he 
would  hardly  have  ventured  in  his  less  experi- 
enced days.    His  Auto.Icon  may  be  considered 
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his  last  composition,  and  is  certainly  a  remarks 
able  contrast  to  the  fragment  on  Government, 
in  every  characteristic  (except  intellectual 
power)  by  which  one  production  can  be  distin- 
guished from  another.  Many  of  Bentham'a 
youthful  compositions  are  headed Crit.  Jer.Crim., 
meaning  Jeremy's  Criticisms  on  the  Criminal 
Laws  ;  and  they  consist,  principally,  of  severe 
remarks  on  the  various  contradictory  and  absurd 
decrees  respecting  felony  and  other  oflFenoes. 
These  papers  were  generally  placed  in  a  drawer, 
turned  over,  criticized,  corrected,  altered,  and 
amended,  from  time  to  time ;  then  marginalized, 
and  afterwards  set  in  order. 

His  usage  was  to  keep  every  separate  branch 
of  a  topic  on  a  separate  paper,  which  he  could  thoa 
conveniently  dispose  of  in  its  fit  place. 

His  rules  for  composition  he  afterwards  oon. 
densed  in  the  following  verses : — Nomography  J 
1828,  February  3d. 

Eadem  Natura,  eadem  Nomenclatnra. 
nuLE. 
"  For  thonghti  the  same,  the  >ama  the  words  should  be ; ' 
Whtre  diffcr  thoughts,  words  di£ferent  let  us  see." 

REASON. 

"S:<meneB8  of  thought,  sameoen  of  words  atresis; 
Take  that  half  verse,  then  add  who  will  what  rests." 

I  find  scattered  over  fragments  of  blotting  paper, 
sentences  almost  illegible,  but  which  record  the 
thought  of  the  moment  in  some  emphatic  form. 
I  will  give  a  few  examples  : — 

"  When  will  men  cease  beholding  in  Almighty 
Benevolence  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  (to  no  assign- 
able end)  commands  them  to  be  wretched  ?" 

"  Wiiy  should  the  names  of  Religion  and  Mor- 
ality be  employed  for  purposes  by  whith,  if  ac- 
complished, Religion  and  Morality  must  suffer  f" 

"  They  will  be  cautious  ere  they  represent 
Religion  to  be  that  noxious  thing  which  magis- 
trates should  proscribe." 

"  The  grand  catastrophe  of  6ur  sacred  history 
is  itself  an  act  of  the  most  illustrious  suidide." 

I  find,  in  the  handwriting  of  Bentham's  father, 
(dated  1773,)  "  Verses  by  a  voung  gentleman  of 
Oxford,"  on  the  report  of  a  design  to  make  baf- 
racks  for  recruits  of  the  building  in  St  James' 
Park,  adjoining  to  the  garden  of  Jeremiah  Ben- 
tham, Esq.,  in  which  is  erected  a  temple  to  the 
memory  of  Milton,  whose  estate  it  was,  and 
where  he  lived  when  he  wrote  his  immortal  poem 
of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

<■  Peace  to  these  ahadei !  where  once  onr  Milton  trod— 

Where  yet  hie  spirit  reigna,  a  guardian  God  ! 

Fai'  off  let  Mars  his  crimson  standard  rear — 

Oirine  poetic  peace  inhabits  here. 

Where  hireling  troops,  with  wanton  license  stray, 

Milton's  free  spirit  would  disdain  to  stay. 

Hence  then,  stern  God  !  and  other  mansions  choose : 

Be  these  reserved  fbr  Milton  and  the  Muse  !" 

No  doubt  Bentham  was  the  author  of  these 
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linM ;  the  adjoining  of  the  barracki  to  his  her- 
mitage troubled  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His 
stadies  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cries 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  flogged  in  the  barrack- 
yard  ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  with 
the  utmost  indignation  and  horror  of  that  most 
unnecessary  penalty,  whose  infliction  was  so  fre- 
quently called  to  his  mind  by  the  sufFeriogs  of 
its  victims. 

When  Bentham  published  the  "  Fragment  on 
Government,"  it  was  his  earnest  desire  not  to 
be  known  as  the  author:  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  father's  making  the  fact  known : — 

"  The  secret  which  well-grounded  diffidence, 
in  conjunction  with  personal  ambition,  might  for 
I  know  not  what  length  of  time  have  kept  in. 
violate,  received,  from  paternal  weakness,  a  pre. 
mature  disclosure.  In  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  and  till  I  had  reached  my  fourteenth  year, 
my  father  had  been  a  sort  of  person  that  was, 
in  those  days,  styled  an  attorney ;  an  appella. 
tion  which,  for  some  years,  has  nearly  been  dis. 
carded  for  that  of  solicitor.  I  had  been  designed 
by  him  for  the  situation  now  occupied  by  the- 
Lord  of  Doubts,  (Lord  Eldon.)  To  afford  me  a 
prospect  of  it,  and  a  relish  for  it,  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  Lord  Clarendon's  memoirs  of  his  own 
life,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  work  into 
my  hands.  Not  many  months,  however,  had 
•lapsed,  when  accident  threw  in  my  way  a  pub- 
lication which,  had  my  disposition  been  as  well 
••  it  was  ill  suited  to  any  such  career,  might 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  my  entrance  on  it.  The 
memoirs  of  the  once  celebrated  courtezan  Teresia 
Constantia  Phillips,*  had  just  made  their  appear, 
ance.  They  were  originally  delivered  out  through 
a  wicket  in  the  door  of  a  residence  which,  some 
years  afterwards,  became  my  father's,  and  is  now 
mine.  In  a  life  of  Paul  AVhitehead,  whom  Mr 
Southey  numbers  among  his  predecessors,  I  re- 
member reading,  that  it  was  by  the  earlier  lau. 
reate's  hand  that  the  materials,  furnished  by  the 
lady,  were  put  together  for  the  press.  That 
part  of  her  adventures,  which  had  the  field  of 
judicature  for  their  theatre,  was  the  part  that 
principally  engaged  my  notice.  It  was  the 
first,  and  not  the  least  effective,  in  the  train  of 
causes  in  which  the  works  by  which  my  name  is 
most  known  had  their  origin.  From  my  earliest 
days,  it  had  been  my  father's  custom,  and,  not 
improbably,  his  policy,  to  keep  out  of  my  reach 
all  literary  works  from  which  instruction  might 
be  apprehended.  Till  my  eleventh  year,  that 
purpose,  if  such  it  was,  had  been  pretty  well 
answered  by  the  result ;  but  that  year  produced 
a  country  visit  to  the  house  of  a  distant  friend ; 
and  thus  it  was,  that  whilst  the  father  was 
amusing  himself,  the  instrument  of  seduction  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  son. 

"  For  some  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
Fragment,  I  had  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  • 

*  Sbs  amaMed  n«  wealth  by  her  coartexaiiibip.  She 
was  eofafed  in  a  seriooi  law-iuit  with  her  husband,  and 
lived  in  the  honte  (afterward!  occupied  hj  Bemham)  in 
Qneen  Square  Place,  for  protection,  it  beini  in  the  neigb- 
bourheod  of  the  Courts, 


lost  child :  despair  had  succeeded  to  the  fond 
hopes  which  something  of  prematurity  in  my 
progress  had  inspired.  On  my  being  called  to 
the  bar,  I  found  a  cause  or  two  at  nurse  for 
m« :  my  first  thought  was  how  to  put  them  to 
death  ;  and  the  endeavours  were  not,  I  believe, 
altogether  without  auccess.  Not  long  after,  a 
case  was  brought  to  me  for  my  opinion.  I  ran. 
sacked  all  the  codes.  My  opinion  was  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  codes ;  but  it  was  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  a  manuscript  unseen  by  me,  and  indcces- 
sible  to  me ;  a  MS.  containing  the  report  of  I 
know  not  what  opinion,  said  to  have  been  deli, 
vered  before  I  was  bom,  and  locked  up,  aa  usual, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  kept  back,  or  produced 
according  as  occasion  served.  This  incident,  the 
forerunner  of  so  many  others,  added  its  fuel  to 
the  flame  which  Constantia  had  lighted  up.  I 
went  to  the  bar  as  the  bear  to  the  stake  ;  I  went 
astray  this  way  and  that  way.  The  region  of 
chemistry,  amongst  other  foreign  fields,  was  one 
in  which  I  wandered.  I  incurred  the  anathema 
which,  without  my  knowledge,  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  me,  and  against  all  who  dared 
presume  to  accompany  me  or  follow  me  in  my 
wayward  course.  I  walked  erect  in  all  those 
regions  in  which  prostration  of  understanding 
and  will,  had,  with  such  successful  suit,  and  sudi 
illustriously  consecrated  authority,  been  pre- 
seribed. 

"  My  optics  were  to  such  a  degree  distorted, 
that,  to  my  eyes,  the  imperfections  of  the  phan* 
torn  rule  of  action  seemed  only  errors  calling  for 
an  easy  remedy.  I  had  not  learned  how  far  they 
served  as  sources  of  wealth,  power,  and  facti- 
tious dignity.  But  hunger  compelled  my  appear- 
ance at  my  father's  table :  the  character  I  ap- 
peared in  was  that  of  a  lost  child ;  a  character 
very  different  from  that  of  a  spoilt  one.  The 
table  cleared,  solitude  seemed  always  preferable 
to  any  company  I  could  look  to  see  at  the  tea- 
table.  I  was  seen  by  none  of  his  visiters :  he 
knew  not  what  to  say  of  me :  my  life  was  a 
source  of  shame  to  him ;  and  that  sentiment  was 
not  concealed  from  me. 

"  Having,  insenribly,  fallen  into  the  tone  of 
confession,  time  warns  me  it  should  be  closed.  I 
had  contracted — oh,  horrible  I  that  unnatural, 
and,  at  that  time,  almost  unexampled  appetite 
— the  love  of  innovation. 

"  In  my  anxiety  to  soothe  the  paternal  sufiFer. 
ings,  ere  yet  the  'Fragment  on  Government' had 
issued  from  the  press,  I  could  not  conceal  the 
little  attempt  I  had  made  to  raise  myself  out  of 
that  obscurity  which,  while  on  myself  it  aat 
lightly,  was  to  him  so  unendurable.  He  would 
thereby  see  that  my  mind  had  not  been  totally  ab. 
stracted  from  the  country  so  rich  in  gold  minesi, 
though  so  unknown  in  the  golden  age.  I  saw 
the  use  of  secrecy :  I  solicited  at  his  handsy  not 
without  earnestness,  a  correspondent  promiae, 
and  obtained  it.  My  father,  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  was  not  among  the  last  to  whom  the 
sensation  produced  by  it  waa  perceptible.  One 
day,  as  I  waa  at  my  chambers,  a  neighbonr  and 
frivnd  9f  his,  wl)om  I  had  never  before  eeea. 
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called  to  offer  me  his  congratulations.  Struck 
all  of  a  heap  with  the  .unexpected  charge,  pene- 
trated  with  that  abhorrence  for  falsehood  vhieh 
I  had  imbibed  from  earliest  Infancy,  I  sought 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  evasion,  and  found  none. 
I  remember  it  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  My 
countenance  could  not  but  have  betrayed  the 
strongest  symptoms  of  the  confusion  under  which 
I  laboured :  the  countenance  of  a  guilty  criminal 
charged  on  the  sudden  with  the  blackest  crime 
could  not  have  betrayed  more.  Blushing  in  the 
female  sex  is  not  so  liable  to  be  misconstrued. 
Blushing  in  the  male  sex  is  too  frequently  and 
constantly  regarded  as  a  proof  of  guiltiness :  it 
is  a  proof  of  sensibility  and  fear  of  disrepute,  by 
whatever  incident  called  forth ;  but,  except  in 
80  far  as  fear  of  being  thought  guilty  is  proof  of 
guilt,  it  affords  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
object,  by  the  idea  of  which  the  apprehension  is 
excited. 

"  I  remember  the  time  when  my  almost  infant 
face  used  to  burn  when,  in  the  carriage  with  my 
father  and  mother,  I  passed  a  wall  on  which  were 
any  of  those  scrawls  which,  in  those  days,  were 
so  frequent,  and  in  these  more  polished  days  so 
rare — scrawls  of  which  it  was  surely  no  fault  of 
mino  that  the  import  was  unknown  to  me.  The 
only  instance  in  which  I  recollect  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation comparable  to  that  experienced  by  me 
when  taxed  with  having  given  birth  to  the 
literary  foundling,  was  one  in  which  I  not  only 
had  not  done  any  such  scandalous  act  as  the  joke 
imputed  to  me,  but  could  not  for  a  moment  have 
entertained  any  serious  belief  that  I  either  then 
was  or  could  have  been  suspected  of  it.  Finding 
that  my  cheeks  had  been  regarded  as  affording 
conclusive  evidence  of  what  my  tongue  had  en- 
deavoured to  conceal ;  understanding,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  tormentor,  that  direct  evidence  of 
the  affirmative  had  been  received  by  him  from  a 
quarter  superior  to  all  suspicion — a  quarter  that 
was  suspicion-proof — I  ceased  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  and  received,  as  composedly  as  I  could, 
the  unwelcome  compliment.  The  eagerness  to 
obtain  some  little  alleviation  under  so  long  a 
course  of  suffering,  had,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
it  was  but  too  plain,  shut  the  door  of  my  father's 
msnory  against  the  plighted  promise. 

^  Of  repentance  for  this  weakness,  there  was 
soon  but  too  much  cause:  no  sooner  had  the 
inisgea  of  the  illustrious  reported  father  vanished 
—no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  bantling  was 
the  offspring  of  somebody  known  to  nobody,  than 
tbo  rate  of  sale  underwent  a  sensible  diminution. 
More  than  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  weeks,  bad, 
indeed,  not  elapsed,  when  I  understood  from  the 
bookseller  that  no  copies  of  the  work  were  in 
his  warehouse ;  somehow  or  other,  however,  no 
direct  application  for  a  fresh  edition  was  at  the 
SMDO  time  made  ;  and  afterwards  I  heard,  though 
■till  by  aeddent,  that  a  parcel,  which,  by  accident, 
had  been  mislaid,  had  been  found.  Besides  the 
obsearity  of  the  author^  one  cause,  perhaps,  of 
the  non.desire,  may  be  found  in  the  re>impres. 
sion  which  the  work  had  received  in  Dublin. 
Q«4mprMBion  it  s  eircuinstanc«  which,  having 


in  those  days  been  stamped  with  the  name  of 
piracy,  has,  since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
been  at  an  end. 

"Itseemsnoteasyto  say  in  what  degree  thecur. 
rency  received  by  the  Letters  of  Junius  may  have 
been  indebted  to  that  secrecy,  which,  after  such 
multiplied  and  still  renewed  endeavours  to  pene- 
trate into  it,  has  still  remained  impenetrable.  That, 
under  equid  concealment,  the  Fragment  should 
have  received  a  degree  of  currency  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  j  but  it  might  have  received  a  cur- 
rency, not  a  quarter,  not  perhaps  a  tenth,  so  great 
as  Junius'  Letters,  and  still  have  received  one 
much  more  extensive  than  it  has  actually  ex. 
periencsd." 

The  "  Fragment  on  Government"  was  seen  by 
nobody  before  it  was  published.  Five  hundred 
copies  of  it  were  printed.  It  was  ascribed  to 
many  of  the  great  men  of  the  day :  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  Lord  Camden,  and  Lord  Ashburton. 
It  was  the  means  of  introducing  Bentham  to 
Lord  Shelbume ;  but  it  brought  no  profit,  what- 
ever it  may  have  brought  of  fame.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  only  attack  upon  Blackstone  writ- 
ten by  Bentham.  He  wrote  a  "  Comment  on  the 
Commentaries,"  and  "Castrations  to  the  Com- 
ment on  the  Commentaries;  being  the  Third 
Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  that  work  pub- 
lished, as  it  might  have  been ;"  but,  apprehensive 
of  prosecution,  the  work  was  never  printed.  The 
latter  work  is  a  bitter  animadversion  on  Black- 
stone,  principally  on  account  of  his  defence  of 
the  Jewish  law.  Bentham  introduces  the  volume 
with  a  declaration  that  he  will  never  answer  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  authorship.  He  justifies 
Burke  for  refusing,  though  sorely  pressed,  to 
declare  whether  or  not  he  wrote  the  Letters  of 
Junius.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  there 
are  only  two  cases  where  the  public  pias  a  right 
to  call  upon  an  anonymous  author  to  produce 
himself.  First,  where  he  is  accused  of  being  the 
magnifier  of  his  own  works ;  and,  second,  where 
he  depreciates  the  reputation  of  another  by  the 
all egationof  specific  facts: — in  the  first  case,  from 
a  regard  to  his  own  honour  :  in  the  second,  out  of 
regard  to  the  justice  due  to  others  He  denies,  in 
all  other  cases,  the  right  of  any  man  to  inquire 
of  any  other  man  whether  he  be  responsible  for 
an  anonymous  book,  and  especially  while  our 
libel  laws  exist  as  they  are.  He  asserts  that  an 
author  is  entitled  to  pre-suppose  malevolence 
on  the  part  of  an  inquirer,  and  to  answer  the 
inquirer  thus : — "  Do  you  Uiink  if  I  were  such 
a  villain  (as  you  would  call  me)  to  write  this 
book,  that  I  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  you 
so,  in  order  to  give  you,  and  those  who  think 
with  you,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  punished  ?" 
The  "  Fragment  on  Government"  appears  to 
have  called  down  upon  Bentham  not  a  fewanathe* 
mas.  His  opinions,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
were  violently  attacked,  and  much  of  the  scepti- 
cal ribaldry  of  the  day  was  attributed  to  him. 
Among  other  works,  a  volume, entitled,  "The 
White  Bull,"  respecting  which  I  find  the  follow- 
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tion,  but  Hot  published,  as  far  tu  mj  knowledge 
goes: — 

"  I  have  given  too  much  offence  to  man^  well 
disposed  persons,  not  to  expect  to  be  charged 
with  offences.  The  Industry  ordinary  upon  these 
occasions,  has  raked  up  an  accusation  against  me. 
It  is  now  about  —  years,  as  I  observe  by  the 
tit)e-page,  that  an  obscene  JeU  d'  etprit  made 
its  appearance,  under  the  title  of  "  The  White 
Bull,"  attributed  to  Mr  Voltaire  ;  a  translation, 
with  a  preface  by  the  translator.  I  shall  not 
wonder  to  find  myself  charged,  by  the  zeal  of 
these  ■  persons,  with  every  book  published 

within  a  certaih  time,  that  happens  to  be  obnoxi- 
ous, and  to  have  no  owner.  With  respect  to  this 
publication  in  particular,  I  am  happy  enough  to 
he  able  to  plead  not  guilty,  and  to  say,  with 
truth,  that  I  am  not  the  author.  I  have  read  It, 
however,  not  altogether  without  amusement; 
but  mixed,  here  and  there,  with  sentiments  of 
which  my  accusers  would  not  fail,  I  suppose,  to 
malte  an  earnest,  pompous,  and  pathetic  display. 
I  mi(^ht  here  launch  out  into  a  grief  of  griefs  : 
nothing  were  more  easy.  But  what  sentiments 
of  piety  I  feel,  I  choose  rather  to  demonstrate 
by  less  equivocal  marks  than  a  strain  of  declama- 
tion, which  can  tend  only  to  bring  into  notice  an 
obscene  piece  of  Grub  Street  manufacture,  which, 
hitherto,  neither  has  had,  nor.  If  the  author  will 
excuse  my  saying  so,  deserves  to  have  any  regard. 
My  humble,  but  assiduous,  labours,  which  I  hope 
will  not  cease  but  with  my  life,  I  desire  to  be 
engaged  in  the  service  of  my  country.  This  is 
the  piety  of  which  it  is  important  to  mankind 
to  find  proofs  in  their  neighbours.  The  other 
sort  is  between  God  and  me ;  of  which  it  were 
idle  and  useless  for  any  man  to  demand  a  public 
account  of  ttie,  or  for  me  to  give  it.  For  my 
opinions,  I  refer  to  such  writings  as  are  mine ; 
for  the  effects  and  tendency  of  these  opinions,  to 
my  life  and  actions.  If  these  gentlemen  have 
aught  to  object  to  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
let  them  produce  it  to  the  public,  if  they  think 
it  decent  to  trouble  the  public  about  a  person  so 
little  worth  its  notice.  So  that  it  be  to  the 
public,  that  I  may  know  and  ahswer  it ;  far  from 
complaining,  I  shall  thank  them,  and  will  wave 
every  advantage  the  law  would  give  me. 

"  As  to  publications,  all  I  shaU  say  I  have  said 
Already.  They  may  compliment  me  with  all  the 
produce  of  Paternoster  Row,  ere  I  shall  take 
any  further  notice:  there  is  neither  end  to  it 
nor  use." 

Of  the  uncomfortable  state  6f  his  mind  while 
living  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bentham  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

"  I  never  pleaded  in  public.  I  have  just 
opened  a  bill  two  or  three  times,  saying  a  fe* 
words  for  form.  When  I  had  obtained  my  fa- 
ther's leave  to  give  it  up,  I  heard  that  the  bOls 
were  admired.  My  father  was  always  out  of 
spirits  for  my  want  of  success,  and  talked  of  in- 
viting attorneys  to  his  house ;  but  the  cost  of  en- 
tertaining them  alarmed  him. 

"  I  was,  indeed,  grossly  ignorant.  Instead  of 
pursuing  any  sound  studies,  or  reading  any  modem 


books  of  law,  I  was  set  to  read  old  trash  6f  the 
17th  century ;  and  I  looked  up  to  the  huge  ndoun- 
tain  of  law  in  despair.  I  cah  now  look  dotun  up- 
on it  from  the  heights  of  utility. 

"  Chemistry  somewhat  consoled  me.  I  spent 
half-a.guinea  on  a  quantity  of  phials,  and  hid 
them  in  a  closet,  in  which  I  surre|)titionsly  made 
a  hole  to  let  in  a  little  light.  But  mine  wa« 
truly  a  miserable  life.  I  had  been  taken  notice 
of  by  the  great,  when  a  little  boy  at  Westminster 
School ;  for  I  was  an  object  of  praise  from  the 
earliest  time  of  which  I  have  any  recollection. 
That  filled  me  with  ambition.  But  I  met  with  all 
sorts  of  rebukes  aild  disappointments  till  I  was 
asked  to  Bowood.  I  was  a  gourmand,  too  ;  and 
my  father's  table  was  a  wretched  one.  They 
always  committed  the  vulgar  folly  of  urging  and 
urging  everybody  to  eat,  especially  when  there 
was  anything  particularly  nice  ;  an  evident  sign 
that  things  particularly  nice  were  particularly 
rare." 

What  follows  was  written  in  1882,  and  exhibits 
the  strange  contrast  between  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  young  enthusiast,  communicating  to  the 
world  his  great  discovery,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
perienced old  man,  who  had  discovered  that  the 
causes  of  evil  lie  deeply  rooted  in  our  social  or. 
ganization. 

'■'  The  readereanhot  have  gone  through  the  first 
sentence  in  the  Fragment  without  having  seen 
the  passion  that  gave  rise  to  it — the  passion  for 
improvement :  I  mean  in  those  shapes  in  parti- 
cular in  which  the  lot  of  mankind  is  meliorated 
by  it — a  passion  which  has  been  rekindled  by 
recent  incidents,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
tinguished but  with  lifk:  a  passion  for  im- 
provement in  every  line  ;  but  more  particularly 
ih  the  most  important  of  all  lines,  the  line  of  go- 
vernment. At  an  age  a  few  months  before  or 
after  seven  years,  the  first  ^embers  of  it  were 
kindled  by  Telemachus.  By  an  early  pamphlet  of 
Priestly's,  the  date  of  which  has  fled  from  my 
recollection,  light  was  added  to  the  warmth.  In 
the  phrase, '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number,'  I  then  saw  delineated,  for  the  first 
time,  a  plaih  as  well  as  a  true  standard  for  what- 
ever is  right  oir  Wrong,  useful,  useless,  or  mis- 
chievous in  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  field 
of  morals  or  of  politics.  It  was,  I  think,  in  my 
twenty-second  year,  that  I  saw  in  it  the  founda- 
tion of  what  seemed  to  me  the  otily  correct  And 
instructive  encyclopedical  arrangement — a  map 
or  chart  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action  .'  it  is 
the  same  map  which  stands  in  the  work  intituled 
'  Chrestomathia.'  I  felt  the  sensation  of  ArcW- 
medes  when  I  committed  the  first  rough  ahd  im- 
perfect outline  to  one  side  of  a  half-sheet  of 
paper;  which,  not  entirely  nsele(»,  served,  I  hope, 
to  help  to  kindle  a  more  substantial  flame. 

"  No  sooner  had  my  farthing  candle  been 
taken  out  of  the  bushel,  than  I  looked  for  the 
descent  of  torches  to  it  from  the  highest  regirnt*: 
my  imagination  presented  to  my  view  tot^ei 
descending  in  crowds  to  borrow  its  fire.  Of  S»- 
position,  in  the  midst  of  such  excellence,  ■yttSk 
which,  as  all  pens  and  all  vidcta  concnrred  la 
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aimiring  me,  I  vaa  bo  abundantly  encompassed, 
I  could  not  snspect  any  deficiency ;  for,  clearing 
tirsy  the  imperfectiona  which  still  remained  in 
Gorernment,  all  that  was  wanting  was  a  few  of 
those  %hts  which,  I  could  not  tell  how,  had 
happened  to  take  my  mind  for  their  first  visit- 
iog-place. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to  the  truth. 
Instead  of  the  universal  sympathy,  of  which  I 
had  expected  to  see  these  graspings  after  im- 
proreinent  productive  in  those  higher  regions, 
nnirersal  antipathy — antipathy  on  the  part  of 
all  parties — ^was  the  result :  proofs  of  the  fact 
came  in  upon  me  one  after  another ;  but  sixty 
years  had  rolled  over  my  head  before  1  had  at- 
tained to  anything  like  a  clear  perception  of  the 
cause.    On  the  other  hand,  while  everything  of 
mine,  which  I  had  ever  set  any  value  on  myself, 
remained  an  object  of  antipathy,  I  found  myself 
ia  those  same  elevated  regions,  though  not  so 
early  as  I  had  expected,  an  object  of  sympathy. 
All  this  while,  fruits  so  opposite  in  their  nature 
—the  bitter  and  the  sweet- — ^had  in  my  talents, 
tueh  as  they  were,  the  common  cause :  the  anti- 
pathy in  the  direction  I  had  hitherto  given  to 
the  exercise  of  them  :  the  sympathy  in  the  di- 
rection I  was   supposed  capable   of  giving  to 
them,  and  upon  the  application  of  appropriate 
and  not  often-failing  inducements,  disposed,  like 
other  men,  to  give  to  them. 

"  Now,  for  some  years  past,  all  incohsistencies, 
til  surprises,  have  vanished  :  everything  that  has 
•erved  to  make  the  field  of  politics  a  labyrinth, 
ha«  vanished.     A  clue  to  the  interior  of  the 
labyrinth  has  been  found  :  it  is  the  principle  of 
idf-preference.     Man,  from  the  very  constitu- 
tioD  of  his  naturei  prefers  his  own  happiness  to 
that  of  all  other  sensitive  beings  put  together  : 
hut  for  this  self-preference,  the  species  could 
oot  have  had  existence.    Place  the  chief  care  of 
each  man  in  any  otiier  breast  or  breasts  than 
hi*  own,  (the  case  of  infancy  and  other  cases  of 
intrinsic  helplessness   excepted,)  a  few  years, 
not  to  say  a  few  months  or  weeks,  would  suffic» 
to  (weep  the  whole  species  from  the  earth.    By 
this  position,  neither  the  tenderest  sympathy^ 
nor    anything    that   commonly    goes    by    the 
name  of  disinterestedness,  improper  and  decep- 
tive as  the  appellation  is,  is  denied.    Peregrinut 
Protent,  the  man  whom  Lucian  saw  burning  him- 
self alive,  though  not   altogether  without  re- 
luctance, in  the  eyes  of  ar>  admiring  multitude, 
and  without  any  anticipation  of  a  hereafter, 
was  no  exception  to  it.    It  was  interest,  self- 
regarding  interest,  that  set  fire  to  this  so  ex- 
tiaordinary  a  funeral  pile.    Yes;  and  interest 
there  is  in  every  human  breast  for  every  motive, 
for  every  desire,  for  every  pain  and  pleasure. 
Be  it  ever  so  feeble,  no  pain  or  pleasure,  but, 
under  favourable    circumstances,    as    Aaron's 
serpent  swallowed  up  all  other  serpents,  is  ca- 
pable of  swallowing  up  aU  other  pains  and  plea- 
sures ;  the  interest  belonging  to  all  other  inte- 
rests :  no  pain,  no  pleasure  so  weak,  but,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  may  have  magnitude 
enough  in  the  mind  to  eclipse  all  other  pains, 
KG.  I.XXXI. — rou  TII. 


as  well  as  all  other  pleasures ;  strength  enough 
to  close  the  eyelids  of  the  mind  against  all  other 
pains,  as  well  as  all  other  pleasures. 
'  "  The  pleasure  of  reputation  had,  for  some 
time,  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Proteus :  it  had  shut  the  doors,  not  only  agiunst 
all  future  contingent  pleasures,  but  against  the 
pain  of  burning,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of 
suffocation.  The  self-devoting  burial  sacrifices 
of  Hindostan  belong  not  to  this  head  :  they  are 
the  effects  of  much  more  complicated  causes,  in 
the  composition  of  which,  as  in  that  of  most 
human  evils,  what  is  called  religion,  occupies  a 
principal  place. 

"  If  self-preference  has  place  in  every  human 
breast,  then,  if  rulers  are  men,  so  must  it  have 
in  every  ruling  breast.  Government  has,  accord- 
ingly, under  every  form  comprehending  laws 
and  institutions,  had  for  its  object  the  greatest 
happiness,  not  of  those  over  whom,  but  of  those 
by  whom,  it  has  been  exercised ;  the  interest 
not  of  the  many,  but  of  the  few,  or  even  of  the 
one,  has  been  the  prevalent  interest ;  and  to  that 
interest  all  others  have  been,  at  all  times,  sacri- 
ficed. To  these  few,  or  this  one,  depredation 
has  everywhere  been  the  grand  object,  oppres- 
sion a  subsidiary  one :  where,  to  the  purpose  of 
depredation,  oppression  has  sufficed ;  oppression, 
as  being  the  cheaper  instrument,  has  been  em- 
ployed alone :  where  the  aid  of  corruption  has 
been  necessary,  the  ud  of  it,  notwithstanding 
the  expense  of  it,  has  been  called  in  ;  and  what 
has  been  lost  in  quantity  has  thus  been  gained 
in  stability. 

"  In  a  government  in  which  a  representation  of 
the  People,  or  a  shadow  of  one,  has  place ;  of  the 
matter  of  good,  which,  in  all  its  shapes — money, 
power,  factitious  dignity — that  portion  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch  operates  upon  the 
whole  of  that  body,  in  the  character  of  matter 
of  corruptive  influence.  It  operates  of  itself; 
and,  without  need  of  so  much  as  a  single  act  that 
can  be  called  an  act  of  corruption,  suffices  to  the 
production  of  the  effect.  It  operates  upon  all 
parties^  and  with  influence  which  never  has  been, 
and  never  can  be  resisted.  All  parties  are,  in 
fact,  at  all  times,  resolvable  into  two  :  that  which 
is  in  possession,  and  that  which  is  in  expectancy 
of  the  sweets  of  government.  Between  the  two, 
there  is  always  the  semblance  of  a  difference ; 
for  the  party  which,  being  out  of  office,  acts 
against  office  with  its  abuses,  cannot  act  against 
it  without  acting  to  an  extent  more  or  less  con- 
siderable for  the  People.  There  is,  therefore, 
always  the  semblance  of  a  difference ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  People's  interests,  there  is  never 
anything  more  than  a  semblance. 

"  This  sUte  of  things  is  of  the  essence  of  mixed 
monarchy. 

"  By  reform  is  meant,  or  at  least  in  it  is  in- 
cluded, abolition  of  corruptive  influence.  All 
those  who  see,  in  the  matter  and  fruit  of  corrup- 
tive influence,  the  object  of  their  desires,  are, 
therefore,  whether  in  possession  or  expectancy, 
alike  enemies  to  reform  in  every  shape.  Im- 
provement, in  BO  far  as  applied   to  political 
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pow«r,  to  the  quantity  of  it,  or  the  dletribntion 
of  it,  it  bnt  another  word  for  rffarm  ;  is  bnt  re- 
form under  another  name :  they  are,  therefore, 
alike  memies  to  improvement-— to  improvement 
in  every  anch  ahape.  But  when,  in  any  shape, 
improrement  ia  broaght  to  view  and  advocated, 
it  is  naturally  advocated  upon  right  and  proper 
principles.  The  all-eomprehensive  and  all-direct- 
ing principle,  the  greatest  happiness  principle,  is, 
is  some  shape  or  other,  in  some  point  of  view  or 
other,  broaght  to  view.  But  of  this  fountain  of 
aU  political  as  well  as  of  all  moral  good,  the 
water  ia  an  object  of  horror,  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  war  of  politics ;  the  sound  or  the 
ai^t  of  it  is  to  them  that  which  the  touch  of 
the  salted  holy  water  is  to  the  unclean  sj^ts ; 
to  the  unclean  spirits  on  1>otIi  sides :  and  at  the 
hottom,  no  less  than  at  the  top  of  the  world  of 
polities,  all  spirits  that  move  in  it  are  unclean. 
From  this  field  of  universal  depravity  issues,  at 
all  times,  a  loud  and  indefatigable  cry  of  excel- 
Irace.  The  world  of  politics  is,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  both  parties,  divided  into  two 
opposite  regions ;  the  world  of  major,  and  the 
worlA  of  minor  purity.  Between  the  two  hypo- 
theses, the  only  difference  is,  that  where  the  one 
party  places  the  major,  the  other  places  the  minor 
ezeellence.  At  the  summit  of  both,  high  in  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  in  the  portrait  drawn  by 
both,  sits  royal  excellence ;  underneath  both,  in 
the  r^ons  of  dejHravity,  lie,  or  grovel,  the  lower 
orders :  these,  by  an  all-benevolent,  all-just,  and 
all-wise  God,  (blessed  be  his  nam* !)  having 
been  made  for  the  use  Of  the  higher,  have  this, 
and  no  ether  title  to  their  regard. 

"  Such  b^ng  the  fadtionable  {rfctnre,  the  Bri- 
tish-constitution picture,  of  the  field  of  polities, 
what  is  the  true  one? 

"  What  there  is  of  purity  in  the  mixture  is  to 
he  found,  if  not  absolutely  at  the  bottom,  much 
Bearer  to  it  than  at  the  top ;  what  there  is  ef 
corruption  rises  to  the  top :  if  the  lower  orders 
have  been  called  the  dregs  Qt  the  population, 
the  higher  may,  by  a  much  clearer  title,  be  termed 
the  scum  of  it. 

"  The  world  that  is,  and  the  world  that  is  to 
come,  are  painted  by  the  same  hands  on  the 
same  plan,  and  for  the  same  purposes.  God.— 
archangels,  and  angels — devila.  God  and  the 
King  have  sitten  for  eaeh  other;  archangek, 
members  of  Right  Honourable  House  for  Areh- 
imgels ;  members  of  Honourable  House  for 
Angels  ;  Devils,  all  without  doors  to  whom  the 
rest  of  hierarchy  so  constituted  is  matter  of  dis- 
eontent.  An  Angel,  is  he  anything  but  a  mes- 
senger? Members  of  the  Honourable  Howw, 
are  they  not  the  People's  messengers,  seat  by  the 
People  ;  or,  what  is  better,  by  God  or  Archangels 
to  represent  them  ?  And  can  anything  be  mere 
in  course  than  that  Angels  should  ripen  into 
Archai^ls  ?  A  Devil,  is  he  anything  but  ^  ac- 
cnaerP  A  Prophet,  was  he  anything  but  a  man 
who,  on  occasion,  coald  speak  out  i 

*  T*ll»  it  momit  i  fatto  come  neelru  /amigiiti'— 
was  it  sot  the  discovery  made  by  Harlequin  ?" 

At  this  time,  Seatham  was  frequently  visited 


by  his  father,  to  encourage  him  in  his  litatarf 
pursuits.  In  turning  ever  the  pages  of  his 
father's  diary,  I  read  to  him  the  following  me- 
moranda, and  have  added  to  them  the  observa- 
tions to  which  they  gave  rise : — "  December  7th, 
1777.— ^u  ma<t»,  at  son  Jeremy's  chambers,  per- 
using his  new  work  proposed  to  be  entitled 
'  The  Policy  of  Punishment.'  Paid  him  his  ex- 
penses for  standing  godfather  to  Mr  Wise's 
eldest  daughter."  "  Thia  was  part  of  the  '  RatioD- 
ala  of  Pnnldtment'  published  by  Dumcmt.  My 
father  forced  me  to  shew  him  my  papers,  and  I 
did  so  to  quiet  him,  or  there  would  have  been  no 
end  of  his  intriguing,  meddling,  and  mischief- 
making  ;  and  all  this  time  was  I  a  toad  under  a 
harrow." 

"  1778,  January  S3.— Called  ehestfilt  i.,  wbea 
he  shewed  me  the  heads  or  dlvinon  of  his  work." 

"  Voorfil*  Jeremy  !  how  I  was  tormented  !  I 
went  on  very  slowly  in  my  father's  conception  ; 
tmt  it  was  the  result  of  dejection  of  spirits.  I 
was  feeling  and  picking  my  way— getting  the 
better  of  prejudice  and  nonsense— making  a 
little  bit  of  discovery  here — another  there — and 
endeavouring  to  put  the  little  bits  together." 

"  March  15. — I^iU  Jerry  about  putting  to 
press  his  '  Observations  on  Mr  Eden's  Bill.' " 

« Eden  and  Judge  Blackstone  were  together 
the  authors  of  tiiis  bill.  '  I  worked  them  to  a 
jelly.  I  thought  what  was  so  interesting  to  me 
was  interesting  to  all  the  world;  but  nobody 
eared  at  all  about  it." 

"  9eth.—Au  matin,  went  to^  Jeremy's  diam- 
bers,  settling  the  preface  to  his  'Observation, 
on  the  Hard  Labour  BilL' " 

«  This  was  my  constant  obstruction,  Aepriving 
me  of  Awe  agency." 

"98th. — Fih  Jeremy  dinoit  dtea  aeue,  and 
•hewed  me  Mr  W.  Eden's  answer  to  his  letter 
about  the  preface  to  the  Hard  Labour  Bin  pro- 
posed to  be  published  by  him." 

"  Eden's  letter  was  very  cold  and  civil.  He 
was  a  e(munissiott«'  to  make  peace  with  ike 
Americans,  or  rather  to  forgive  them ;  bat  they 
would  not  be  forgiven.  I  tried  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment as  secretary  to  the  emnmission.  Gene- 
ral Johnston,  who  was  one  of  the  eommiasionere, 
used  to  ran  about  with  my  '  Fri^ment'  in  his 
pocket ;  Imt  he  had  engaged  Ferguson." 

"April  <th. — Chess  file  Jeremy,  when  he  gave 
me  six  copies  of  his  book  to  send  to  seme  of  the 
judges  by  Thomas."  ■ 

"  la  these  matters  I  had  ne  option.  It  was 
pushing,  puriiing,  pushing  ;  none  of  then  tatdc 
any  notice  of  the  book." 

"  November  19. — ChexfiU  Jmtmj  L.  T.,  when 
he  told  me  he  had  gone  half-way  tewards  eam- 
posing  his  '  Code  of  Laws.' " 

"  A  ntiseoaception.  He  had  not  anderateed 
my  answers.  His  questions  tormented  me  sadly. 
He  tbonght  idwsys  ot  my  making  iaoiie7<— ef 
my  being  Lord  Chaacellar.  It  was  my  penmas- 
ness,  he  said,  that  prevented  thia ;  and  thea  Ms 
wife's  son,  Charles  Abbott,  get  on  so  trnKt,  iiiflB 
I  remained  a  poor  obscure  creature.  9v  I  ] 
silently  to  the  tale  of  his  mortification^" 
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In  1779,  I  obHrVA  an  entry  t—^"  April  1 9th. 
Callad  on  son  Jeremy,  and  gave  him,  towards 
paying  his  amanuenab,  £B :  On." 

Bentham  employed  a  poor  fellow,  half  for  use, 
half  for  charity,  something  between  servant  and 
elerk,  to  oopy  his  MS8. 

The  following  enrious  and  characteristic  entry 
appears  in  the  diary  of  Bentham's  father,  dated 
November  8,  1778 ;  nor  are  Bentham's  obser- 
vations, when  I  read  to  him  the  passage,  less 
characteristic:— "Mr  William   Barratt    dinoU 
eheg  nout,  apret  diner  Mr  Drake  eh«»  n<m»,  when 
me  and  son  Abbott  (Charles)  went  to  Justice 
Robert  Elliott's  pnblie  office,  Cambridge  Street, 
to  answer  the    complaint   of   8arah  Wheeler 
against  me  for  wearing  unlawful  buttons  on  my 
clothes,  when  she  swore  she  saw  Mr  Bentham 
have  a  silk  waistcoat  with  the  same  on  the  13th 
November,  but  that  she  did  not  see  him  in  the 
room.    At  the  same  time,  she  was  heard  to  a 
complaint  'against  Mr  Whittel  for  wearing  a 
brown  silk  waistcoat  with  buttons  of  the  same 
stuff ;  but,  on  her  swearing  to  a  wrong  person, 
she  was  charged  with  being  guilty  of  wilful  and 
corrupt   perjury;    and,  a  warrant  being  made 
oat  against  her,  she  was  committed  accordingly, 
at  the  inatance  of  Mr  Nokes  of  New  Inn,  attor- 
ney for   Mr  Whittel.    Aprei  tnidi,  drank  tea 
with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hawkins — rude,  des- 
potic, and  reproachful,  for  not  prosecuting  S. 
W.  as  well  as  Mr  WbitteL" 

"  And  they  mere  unlawful  buttons  worn  by  the 
person  whom  she  supposed  to  be  my  father. 
Poor  woman  I  she  accepted  the  reward  offered 
by  Ute  State.  I  never  think  of  the  rage  against 
informera  without  myself  being  in  a  rage  against 
ft — calling  out  for  laws,  and  then  visiting  with 
diame  those  who  assist  in  their  execution — de- 
termining that  a  thing  shall  be  done,  and  shall 
not  be  4one,  in  preventing  its  beii^  done  through 
the  only  means  liy  which  it  can  be  done.  The 
depravitg  of  this  poor  woman  was  my  father's 
word.  Depravity !  Sir  John  was  a  most  in- 
•olent,  worthless  fellow,  but  had  a  mind  far 
anperior  to  my  father's  in  talent  and  acquire- 
menta.  He  wrote  five  volumes  on  the  history 
of  nraaie,  bat  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  in 
theory  or  praetice." 

Of  Osfnefl  Barringt«li,Bcntham  said — *<He  was 
a  Tery  iiKlifferent  judge  ;  a  quiet,  good  sort  of 
a  man  ;  not  proud  tmt  liberal ;  and  vastly  supe- 
rior to  Blackatone  in  his  disposition  to  improve- 
ment :  more  impartial  in  his  judgment  of  men 
and  thinga;  less  sycophancy,  and  a  higher  in. 
tcllect.      He  was  an  En|^iih  polyglot  lawyer. 
He  aita  In  judgment  on  kings  and  others ;  exhU 
liita  tlioir  srbitary  Mcks,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
tiKwe  who  pour  out  all  land  upon  that  King,  who, 
in  eatting  men's  throats,  manages  to  cut  more' 
throato  of  <K>ilte  other  King's  people  than  of  his 
OWA  p«ople<      His  book  was  a  great  treasure ; 
sad  when  I  saw  the  placid  little  man  in  the 
Strand,   I  iis«d  to  look  at  him  with  prodigious 
▼enffiratioxt.     He  had  a  particular  way  of  holding 
Ua  handa  before  liim  and  twisting  his  thumbs. 
He  aerer  g«t  higher  than  to  be  a  Welch  judge. 


He  was  not,  intentionally,  a  bad  judge,  though 
he  was  often  a  bad  one.  He  took  merit  to  him- 
self for  cancelling  a  hundred  pages  of  his  book. 
I  do  not  know  the  cause :  the  book  is  every- 
thing, apropos  of  everything.  I  wrote  volumes 
upon  his  volume." 

Of  Charles  Abbott,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Bentham  thought  highly. 
"  He  (Lord  Colchester)  has  more  talent,"  said  he, 
"than  all  the  Tories  put  together.  His  finance 
reports  are  the  first  of  their  liind ;  their  order 
and  method  are  admirable ;  yet  it  is  well  he  is 
not  in  office  ;  he  would  do  nothing  but  mischief ; 
he  has  no  relish  for  physical  science ;  for  nothing 
but  grimgibber.  He  supported  Panopticon  be- 
cause my  brother  and  he  were  playfellows. 
When  young,  he  applied  to  that  servile  fellow 
Bankes,  to  be  allowed  to  travel  with  him,  but 
was  refused." 

Bentham's  View  of  the  Hard  Labour  Bill  was 
published  in  1778 :  it  brought  him  into  corres- 
pondence with  Mr  Eden,  the  author  of  the  bill, 
wlio  was  also  the  author  of  the  preface  which 
Bentham  said  he  admired  beyond  anything  he 
ever  read  on  the  subject  of  legal  policy.  Mr 
Eden  defends  himself  in  his  letters  to  Bentham 
for  employing  the  phrase,  "  not  disposed  to  pro- 
pose or  promote  novelties,"  (which  Bentham  at- 
tacked as  "  the  aitdom  ofancettora  fallacy,")  by 
saying,  "  he  merely  meant  to  disavow  that  busy 
interference  with  Mtablished  systems,  which,  ex- 
cept on  occasions  of  necessity,  like  the  present, 
is  oftener  productive  of  confusion  than  benefit," 
— an  unsatisfactory  defence,  since  every  one, 
who  profits  by  an  abuse,  denies  that  his  own  case 
is  the  occasion  of  necessity.  Justice  Blackstone, 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  eopy  of  the 
work,  calls  it  "  ingenious  j"  adding,  that  "  Some 
of  the  observations  in  the  "  View"  had  already 
occurred  to  the  patrons  of  the  intended  bill,  and 
many  more  are  well  deserving  their  attention." 

An  active  correspondence  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Bentham  and  some  of  the  public  man  of 
France,  who  were  now  obtaining  celebrity  in  that 
great  agitation  which  preceded  the  Revolution, 
or  which  was  rather  the  earliest  symptom  of  the 
Revolution.  Inaletter of  D' Alembertto  Bentham, 
dated  36th  June,  1778,  ha  says:—"  It  is  indeed 
high  time  that  the  human  race  should  be  freed 
from  all  the  absurdities,  or  ratiier,  all  the  atroci- 
ties of  our  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  if  we  may 
not  speedily  hope  to  see  this  great  change,  it  is 
a  happiness  for  which  philosophers  like  you  are 
preparing  the  way  by  your  writings — ^useful  as 
they  are  to  society,  and  honourable  to  yourself." 
The  Abb«  Morellet,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th  May, 
1778,  announcing  that  the  Government  had,  by 
an  arbitrary  order,  suppressed  Mirabeau's  period- 
ical, which,  only  having  reached  its  second  num- 
ber, had  7,000  subscribers,  says : — "  The  sup- 
prmsion  has  caused  a  terrible  noise,  and  excited 
loud  complainings."  He  laments  the  violent 
passions  which  were  then  beginning  to  shew 
themselves,  l)oth  in  the  provincial  and  national 
assemblies;  the  want  of  order  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  of  authority  in  the  presidents ;  the 
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vagueness  of  the  debates,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  lawyers ;  and  especially  the  follies 
of  his  own  "reverend  order,"  which,  he  says, 
"  would  induce  him  speedily  to  hurry  into  retire- 
ment, in  order  not  to  be  compromised  by  their 
extravagances." 

The  Chevalier  de  Castellux  writes  to  Bentham : 
— "  In  these  days  laws  must  be  discussed,  and,  if 
they  deserve  it,  censured ;  and  courtesan  legists 
must  bend  under  the  weight  of  mental  criticism." 
He  says  of  Necker,  that  "  his  purposes  are  good 
and  benevolent,  but  possessing  only  an  executive 
authority,  not  grounded  on  popular  representa- 
tion or  popular  support,  his  real  influence  must 
be  weak." 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  'edition  of  "  The 
Fragment,"  Bentham  has  recorded  bis  opinions 
of  Lords  Camden  and  Mansfield.  I  give  these 
opinions  here,  in  a  more  elaborate  shape,  from 
another  MS. : — 

"  Lord  Camden.  One  incident  occurred  at  Bo- 
wood  that  afforded  me  more  particular  insight 
into  his  mind  than  could  have  been  naturally 
afforded  in  a  mixed  and  numerous  company  of 
both  sexes.  One  day  happened  to  be  particularly 
thin  of  visiters.  When  the  ladies  were  retired, 
nobody  was  left  in  the  vast  dining-room  but  the 
ex-Chancellor,  the  ex-Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  obscure  and  visionary  ex-lawyer.  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  Lord  Mansfield.  To  the 
two  noble  friends,  he  was  the  object  of  conjunct 
and  undisguised  antipathy.  How  he  fared  be- 
tween them  may  be  imagined :  nor  yet  do  I  sus- 
pect them  of  injustice.  Lord  Mansfield,  much 
as  he  has  been  talked  of,  has  perhaps  nowhere 
been  more  fully  or  more  impressively  described 
than  in  Lord  Orford's,  say  rather  Horace  Wal- 
pole's.  Memoirs.  Lord  Shelburne  was,  ever  and 
anon,  at  some  pains  in  the  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  a  conception  of  the  beauty  of  the 
mind  of  his  noble  friend.  One  occasion,  I  re- 
member, on  which  the  result  did  not  decidedly 
correspond  to  his  expectations.  '  Observe,' 
said  he,  '  the  difference  between  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  such  a  man  as  Lord  Cam- 
den. It  was  a  habit,  real  or  pretended,  of  Mans- 
field,' said  Lord  Camden  to  me  one  day,  '  to  be 
particularly  cautious  never  to  hear  out  of  Court 
so  much  as  a  syllable  from  anybody  about  a  cause 
that  was  to  come  before  him.  He  was  afraid,  or 
pretended  to  be  afraid,  of  being  influenced  by  it. 
How  different  it  is  with  me !  I  care  not  what  I 
hear,  nor  how  much  I  hear;  be  it  what  it  may,  I 
never  can  be  influenced  by  it.' "  (Here  ends  the 
self-eulogium.) 

If,  in  this  particular.  Lord  Camden  was  his 
superior,  the  beauty  of  his  mind  will,  it  must  be 
admitted,  be  incontestable. 

"  When"  continued  Lord  Camden,  "I  attended 
at  the  great  Douglas  cause,  in  which  I  myself 
had  no  more  interest  than  if  the  subject  of  it  had 
taken  place  in  the  moon  ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if, 
isomehow  or  other,  they  had  both  been  on  the 
same  side,  and  that  a  side  on  which  it  was  mat. 
ter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  a  man  who  had 
not  an  interest  in  it  should  be  found." 


"  The  course  taken  by  the  great  judge  to  pro- 
duce a  conviction  of  his  inexorable  impartiality* 
seemed  to  be  rather  too  much  of  a  piece  with 
the  course  sometimes  taken  by  the  knight  and 
his  princess,  to  prevent  too  near  an  approach, 
while  stretched  on  the  same  couch.  In  those 
days,  a  naked  sword  sufficed ;  in  the  present,  the 
sort  of  security  that  kept  Pjrramus  and  Thisbe 
separate  would  be  rather  more  satisfactory.  It 
was,  I  think,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  heard  a  certain  prayer  once,  in 
which  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation"  is  one 
clause.  The  persons,  for  whose  use  the  prayer 
was  framed,  were  certainly  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
its  author,  altogether  temptation-proof. 

"  Between  the  two  great  rivals  in  regard  to 
constitutional  dispositions  and  affections — ^for  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  of  principles — ^there 
seems  to  have  been  this  difference  : — The  chief 
of  the  Whigs  was  well  content  with  the  system 
in  the  State  In  which  he  found  it — ^force,  intimi- 
dation, corruption,  delusion,  depredation,  and 
oppression  in  their  several  actually  existing  pro- 
portions—and was  determined  not  to  suffer  them 
to  be  lessened,  but  wished  not  they  should  be  aug- 
mented, nor  would  suffer  them,  if  he  could  help 
it,  to  be  augmented  by  any  rival  hand.  The 
system  pursued  by  his  great  Tory  rival,  or  ra- 
ther of  his  senior,  of  whom  he  was  become  the 
rival,  (for  Mansfield  was  his  superior  in  age  and 
standing,  as  well  as  in  original  rank,)  this  sys- 
tem, howsoever  restrained  by  his  notorious  and 
so  much-talked-of  mental  cowardice,  had  some- 
thing of  activity  in  it :  his  desires  were  bent, 
and,  with  them,  as  much  of  his  endeavours  as  he 
could  venture  to  bring  into  action,  to  the  ren- 
dering it,  with  the  greatest  velocity  possible,  as 
much  worse  as  possible ;  to  the  rendering  the 
fate  of  suitors  as  completely  dependant  as  pesa- 
ble  upon  his  own  caprices,  secret  interests,  and 
passions ;  while  the  pretended  representative*  of 
the  People  should  be  kept  as  bliiid  and  indi£fier- 
ent  as  usual,  and  nothing  more  could  be  wanting, 
or  easily  conceived  as  wanting  to  the  depreda- 
tion and  oppression  exercised  by  the  powers  of 
judicature,  and  the  power  of  arbitrary  legisla- 
tion exercised  by  the  connivance  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  pretence  of  judicature. 

"  In  fluency  and  aptitude  of  diction,  Pratt  was, 
in  my  eyes,  equal  to  Murray — in  argument, 
perhaps  superior ,-  not  so  in  grace  and  dignity ; 
in  which  two  qualities,  neither  recollection  pre- 
sents to  view,  nor  is  imagination  equal  to  paint 
anything  superior  to  Mansfidd.  As  to  Camden, 
whether  towards  individuals  in  general,  there 
was  anything  of  peevishness  of  deportment  in 
private  life,  I  had  no  adequate  means  of  judg- 
ing. On  the  bench,  there  was  a  sort  of  petu- 
lance, which  had  something  of  the  appearance 
of  it ;  when  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  dig- 
nity, his  language  and  manner  had,  every  now 
and  then,  more  of  the  advocate  in  it  than  of  the 
judge ;  he  seemed  as  if  conscious  of  having  a 
superior,  ta  whom,  in  imagination,  he  was  ad- 
dressing himself.  Mansfield  spoke  and  looked 
as  if  assured  of  having  none.    One  example  I 
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will  mention : — He  was  sitting  on  tiie  bench  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall — ^he  was  sitting  as  if,  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  the  representative  of  the 
King,  in  his  quality  of  visiter  of  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford.  It  was  a  cause  in  which  tay 
own  feelings  were,  in  no  slight  degree,  inte- 
rested, and  interested  on  the  side  in  favour  of 
which  his  decision  was  pronounced. 

"  The  still  surviving  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  who 
had  been  mycotemporary  at  Westminster  School, 
and  stood,  in  regard  to  me,  soon  after  our  admis- 
sion, in  the  gelation,  styled  in  the  language  of 
Westminster,  of  that  of  a  shadow  to  a  substance, 
had  been  accused  of  some  little  irregularity,  and 
been  expelled.  From  the  sentence  of  expulsion, 
he  had  made  his  appeal  to  the  King,  in  his  qua- 
lity of  visiter  of  the  college.  Being  at  the  head 
of  the  Whigs,  Lord  Camden  was  Low  Church, 
and  nothing  more.  Notwithstanding  my  still 
remaining  admiration  for  Lord  Mansfield,  I  was 
Low  Church  also,  and,  in  politics  at  least,  had, 
at  that  time,  scarce  a  conception  of  anything 
beyond  or  better.  Shipley,  the  appellant,  was 
not  present.  Barrington^-one  of  the  canons  of 
Christ  Church — one  of  the  constituted  authorities 
by  whom  the  sentence  of  expulsion  had  been 
pronounced — was  standing  by  me,  behind  the 
bar  and  in  front  of  the  bench.  The  censorial 
lash  was  visited  upon  the  backs  of  the  reverend 
dignitaries,  and  with  a  smartness  which  seemed 
to  come  f^om  the  heart.  One  expression — I 
took  a  note  of  what  was  said — one  expression  I 
remember :  it  was  that  by  which,  in  regard  to  a 
certain  point — and  that,  I  believe,  a  principal 
one — the  appellant,  it  was  declared,  "  had  been 
condemned  unheard."  In  this  there  was  no- 
thing that  offended  dignity  ;  but  other  two  ex- 
pressions there  were  which,  to  my  eyes,  pre- 
sented the  image  of  the  advocate,  ia  place  of  the 
judge.  These  were — "  I  am  bold  to  aflSrm;" 
and  "  I  am  free  to  confess."  No  such  affected 
boldness,  no  such  boast  of  freedom,  ever  issued 
from  the  lips  of  Mansfield.  My  prepossessions 
were,  at  that  time,  altogether  in  favour  of  Lord 
Camden.  If  Lord  Mansfield  was  one  of  the 
gods  of  my  idolatry,  Lord  Camden  was  another. 
Every  lash  which  fell  upon  the  Christ  Church  dig- 
nitaries, delighted  me  as  it  fell.  Yet  the  con- 
ception now  expressed  on  the  shbjeot  of  Lord 


Camden's  eloquence,  is,  withont  any  variation, 
the  conception  which,  at  that  time,  I  entertained 
of  it." 

Lord  Mansfield  was  a  rank  and  intolerant 
Tory.  He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lind, 
Bentham's  intimate  friend ;  and,  through  Lind, 
Bentham  learnt  his  opinion  on  many  topics.  He 
lauded  the  "  Fragment  on  Government,"  not 
because  he  understood  or  admired  the  philoso- 
phy, but  because  it  wounded  Blacketone,  with 
whom  he  had  had  a  quarrel.  He  praised  the  work, 
but  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  author,  though 
on  one  occasion  Bentham  was  employed  to  draw 
up  the  contract  for  the  engraving  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  portrait,  and  the  contract  was  spoken 
of  by  his  Lordship  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 
His  conversation  had  little  in  it  that  was  intel- 
lectuaL  He  was  a  sensualist,  and  accustomed  to 
drink  his  champagne  in  solitude.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  he  met  Bentham  at  table,  he 
never  addressed  a  word  to  him,  though  a  word 
from  him  would  have  been  most  delightful.  One 
of  the  times  when  they  were  in  company  was 
at  the  Mansion  House,  during  the  Mayoralty 
of  Sir  Barlow  Trevethick,  who  married  a  sister 
of  Sir  William  Meredith — a  privy  councillor,  and 
an  earnest  friend  of  the  People. 

"  Of  the  undisguised  contempt  entertained  by 
this  favourite  of  fortune,  in  relation  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  whose  interests  constitute  the 
universal  interest,  and  out  of  whose  pockets  the 
matter  of  his  vast  wealth  had  been  extracted, 
one  testimony  I  remember,  which  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  any  printed  publication.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  trials  of  the  then  cele- 
brated John  Wilkes  for  libels,  printed  reports 
of  former  trials  for  libels  had,  by  some  friend  or 
friends  of  justice,  been  sent  to  the  several  per- 
sons who  had  been  expected  to  serve  as  jurymen. 
The  information  thus  endeavoured  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  minds  in-  question,  from  the  most 
authentic  and  unquestionable  sources,  was  stig- 
matised by  him  as  if  it  had  been  an  attempt  at 
corruption."* 

*  After  a  most  poinMd  isvective  against  the  purblind 
sndeBrour  to  poison  the  loarce  of  justice-r«nd  "  this" 
(concluded  lie)  « is  what  tliey  call  an  appeal  to  an  im- 
partial public;  a  sort  of  public  which,  if  ever  it  Judges 
right,  never  does  w  for  a  right  leasoni" 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST.     BY  THE  REV.  HORATIO  SOUTHGATE.* 


This  we  consider  the  most  interesting  narra- 
tive of  Travels  in  the  East  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years,  whether  we  view  the  novelty 
and  extended  range  of  the  route,  the  powers  of 
observation  possessed  by  the  traveller, — a  man 
of  a  singularly  candid  and  enlarged  mind, — or 
the  prospective  results  of  his  mission  journey. 

*  Two  volomei,  with  a  Map  of  the  trareller's  Route 
through  Greece,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Penis, 
■od  Idsaopotamia,    Londen :  Tilt  k  Bogue. 


The  Rev.  Horatio  Southoatb,  a  minister  of  the 
American  Episcopalian  Church,  travelled  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Missions  which 
that  Church  has  instituted.  His  main  or  osten- 
sible object  was  to  survey  and  report  upon  the 
actual  state  of  MohammeidiBm,  and  its  probable 
bearings  upon  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
in  the  regions  which  fell  under  his  observation, 
and  generally  in  the  East.  But  another  object 
arose,  which  Mr  Southgate  thus  describes,  and 
which  he  was  probably  stimulated  to  iorestigsff), 
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by  the  exertion*  ualously,  and,  m  ke  believes, 
insidionslf,  malcing,  by  the  Cliureh  of  Rome,  from 
its  head  and  centre,  to  promote  Romanism. 

While  the  author  wii  panulnf  hii  inqntrlM  amonf  the 
MohuDmadsiM,  he  loon  found  hit  mind  drawn,  almott 
nncoDKiooily,  to  the  ttate  of  the  Eattwrn  Charebeih  and 
hii  intereit  became,  at  length,  ao  deeply  excited  in  their 
behalf,  that  he  devoted  to  them  all  the  attention  which 
the  more  immediate  duties  of  hii  work  permitted.  The 
information  wUch  he  collected  and  the  riewa  which  he 
fsrmed,  are,  lo  far  ai  hii  liwiti  allowed,  embraced  in 
the  following  narratire. 

Mr  Soutiigate  returned  from  the  East  to  Ame- 
ilea,  whence  he  came  to  England,  where  ha  still 
remains,  labouring  to  engage  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  cause,  and  where  he  has  published 
the  Travels,  of  which  we  mean  to  give  a  brief, 
and  necessarily  an  imperfect,  account ;  referring, 
moreover,  in  our  alight  notiees,  rather  to  general 
humanity,  as  exhibited  among  the  tribes  the  tra- 
veller encountered,  and  universal  Christianity, 
than  to  sectarian  views  and  interests. 

How  the  Churoh  of  England,  with  its  deep 
eorroding  taint,  arising  from  the  common  cor- 
raptor  of  all  churches— overgrown  Wealth  and 
inordinate  power— is  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
enterprise  of  re-uniting  "  the  dissevered  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  primitive  and 
apostolic  communion,"  we  leave  to  those  who, 
lilce  Mr  Southgate,  are  believers  in  Apostolic  Sue 
cession  existing,  and  existing  only,  in  the  mo- 
ther-Church of  England  and  her  daughter  in 
America.  The  latter  is  an  unendowed,  and 
therefore  a  poor  and  a  pure  church ;  but  how 
the  Archbishop  of  York  or  Canterbury,  or  even, 
in  lesser  degree,  the  Bishop  of  London  or  of 
Exeter,  or  any  other  "  purple  prelate,"  luxu- 
rious d^n,  or  most  comfortable  rector,  are  to 
fraternise  with  the  venerable,  and  primitive,  and 
truly  apostolic  Archbishop  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Church,  with  whom  Mr  Southgate  sojourned  for 
a  time  at  Mossoul,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  This 
good  man—  ■ 

Lived  in  the  moi(  nnoitentatlons  and  temperate  man- 
ner, ai  became,  in  the  eyei  of  hia  people,  the  lanctity 
of  hii  office.  Some  of  hii  prieiti  apologised  repeatedly 
ibr  my  humble  accommodationi,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
mnit  not  expect  more  in  the  honae  of  a  Biihop.*  The 
home  itielf,  which  he  held  renl-iree,  had  bat  three  rooma. 
In  one  of  them  the  Biahop  lodged,  another  waa  occupied 
by  a  lerrant,  and  the  third  wai  auigned  to  me.  Matran 
Iiai  [the  Biahop]  luggeated,  immediately  upon  my  ar- 
riral,  that  I  ihonld  procure  my  food,  and  have  it  cooked 
without,  as  he  had  not  the  meani  of  providing  for  ma< 
within.  Hii  domeilic  estabUahment  waa  indeed  of  the 
moat  hnmble  order.  A  few  metallic  platea,  a  fork  and 
spoon,  a  drinluug-glaaa,  and  a  napUn,  conititoted  the 
entire  famiture  of  hia  table. 

He  spent  the  day  in  hia  room,  excepting  the  honra  of 
morning  and  evening  prayera.  When  theae  approached, 
he  put  on  a  neatly  arranged  turban  and  an  ample  cloak, 
and  taking  the  croaier,  a  simple  ailver-tipped  ataff,  in  hia 
hand,  walked  slowly  to  the  church,  and  commenced  the 
services.  Hia  room  wai  open  to  all,  and  I  seldom  found 
Um  atone.  The  poorest  of  lii|  flock  came  and  knelt 
before  him,  and  kiieed  hia  hand,  and  the  aggrieved 
brought  their  complaint).  I  had  acceia  to  him  at  all 
houra :  but  as  he  did  not  apeak  Turkish,  all  our  conver- 
satlona  were  carried  on  through  the  tedioua  meditun  of 
an  Interpreter. 

■  What  antediluvian  ideal  of  a  Biihop  these  clergy 
mtiit  have ! 


Hy  iatenoiina  witk  my  best,  the  Sysian  Cathdia 
Archbiihop  of  Moiioul,  bad  beoi  of  the  most  friendly 
and  gratifying  character,  and  when  the  hour  of  parting 
came  it  was  a  painfnl  one.  How  gladly  wonid  I  hare 
remained  with  him,  ai  he  repeatadly  invited  me  te  do, 
and  have  commeosid  at  onse  those  eflorta  finr  ths  im. 
provement  of  bis  psopls^  in  which  be  said  I  should  have 
hia  cordial  approval  and  co-operation.  But  my  work 
was  that  of  a  pioneer,  and  I  had  yet  other  fields  to  explore. 
Happy,  indeed,  shall  I  be,  and  hut  too  high  honoured  of 
God,  if  others  more  worthy  than  myself  shall  enter  int* 
my  labours.  Mntran  Isai  earns  into  ths  csurt  bstae  his 
bouse,  to  bid  me  farewell,  and  when  I  was  about  to 
mount,  threw  hia  anna  around  me,  aSiectionately  preiaed 
both  cheeks  to  mine,  and  sent  me  away  with  bis  bless- 
ing. 

Such  is  an  Archbishop— a  successor  of  the 
Apostles — in'  Episcopal  Churches  of  the  East. 

In  order  to  study  Mohammedism  at  the  foun- 
tain-head, Mr  Southgate,  whose  ulterior  field  of 
inquiry  was  Persia,  repaired,  in  I8S6,  to  Con. 
stantinople,  which  he  reached  after  a  journey 
replete  with  interest ;  and  where  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  time,  studying  the  character 
of  the  Turks,  their  manners,  institutions,  and 
religion,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages.  Of  the  spoken  language  of 
Turkey  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge ;  and  it  is  everywhere  the  language  of 
the  government,  and  generally  of  trade,  through- 
out the  vast  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  un- 
derstood in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  is  the  verna- 
cular tongue  of  northern  and  western  Fersis. 
Mr  Southgate  fofind  it  more  generally  useful,  and 
much  less  difficult  than  Arabic,  which  would 
have  served  him  better  only  in  Mesopotamia; 
as  would  the  Kurdish  language  in  Kurdistan. 
Where  this  diversity  of  tongues  cannot  be  con. 
veniently  acquired  by  the  traveller,  Mr  Southgate 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  Turkish  will  always 
be  found  the  most  valuable  because  the  must  ex- 
tensive medium  of  communication. 

The  reader  will  receive  a  favourable  and,  we 
think,  just  opinion  of  this  traveller  Arom  the 
candour  of  the  admission  with  which  he  sets  out. 

At  the  end  of  my  Ant  moath's  reaidenca  in  Ceastaati. 
nople,  I  might  have  promulgated  my  opinions  on  Turk- 
ish inatitutioua  and  ciutoms  with  the  utmoat  confidence. 
At  the  end  of  three  montha,  I  began  to  perceive  the  fall, 
acy  of  moat  of  my  concluaiona  i  and  when  ilx  months  had 
passed,  I  found  that  I  knew  next  to  Bothiaf  of  ths  object 
of  my  study.  Bat  one  useful  lesson  I  had  learned,  I 
saw  that  my  first  judgments  had  been  inaccurate,  because 
they  had  been  formed  from  a  falae  poaition.  I  had  begun 
to  stndy  the  Kaat  with  a  Weatem  ,mind.  I  had  applied 
a  atandard  of  judgment  which  necessarily  presented  a 
fitlse  measurement.  Matnrer  observation  ahewed  me  t]» 
incorreotneaa  of  my  resuita,  and  led  me  at  once  to  ths 
cauae.  I  had  assumed  the  office  of  a  judge  witbont  hav- 
ing learned  the  rules  of  right  judgment.     .     .     .    .    , 

I  endeavoured,  to  place  myself  in  the  position  of  an 
nnprqndioed  inquirer,  toeonsider  that  my  only  ebjset 
was  to  learn  the  truth,  to  throw  off  those  antipathies 
which  the  Christian  world  has  too  freely  cherished 
against  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  and  to  regard  them 
as  men  and  immortal. 

The  same  candour,  impartiality,  aaA  charity, 
never  deserts  the  traveller,  who  certainly  is  not 
less  a  Christian  that,  as  we  shall  presently  shew, 
be  can  discern  and  admit  much  that  ia  worthy 
of  commendati<«  in  the  praeept*  of  th«  Karaa, 
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and  in  the  practice  «f  many  of  the  foUowen  of 

Maliomet. 

Mr  Soathgate  mast  have  known  little  of  the 
mannera  and  prejudices  of  the  Turks,  when  he 
at  firit  imagined  that  he — a  Christian,  a  Frank 
— might,  navertheleas,  be  received  into  tay 
Turkish  famUy  as  a  lodger.  He,  however,  gained 
several  estimable  acquaintances  and  friends 
among  the  more  liberal  Mussulmans  of  Constan- 
tinople. Of  these,  one  to  whom  he  says  his 
thoughts  never  revert  without  a  pang,  was 

Hunina  d*  Ghis,  an  Arab  bf  birth,  bat  wbo  had  been 
partly  trained  in  France,  whoae  language  be  ipolie  with 
floencf .  There,  too,  ha  bad  receired  enough  of  the  light 
of  European  learning  to  give  an  enlarged  and  elevated 
range  to  hi*  naturally  strong  mind.  After  varioui  re> 
Term  of  fortune,  be  bad  been  called  to  Constantinople  to 
aMume  the  editorial  care  of  the  Royal  Gazette,  upon  the 
deeaate  of  its  first  and  very  able  editor,  Blacque.  It  was 
in  this  atation  that  I  knew  him.  As  a  mnsaulmaD,  he 
C0U14  hardly  have  fallen  into  a  sphere  of  higher  useful- 
nets.  Free  himself  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  re- 
ligion, he  was  qualifted  to  be  an  able  coadjutor  in  recom- 
mending and  defending  the  great  worli  of  reform  com- 
mesced  by  his  maater.  He  had  already  laboured  well 
and  luccessfully  In  this  department.  Both  by  his  pen 
and  his  tongue  be  had  ably  advocated  the  royal  schemes 
of  improvement,  aiming  chie&y  to  shew  them  to  be  con- 
■ooant  with  the  doctrines  of  Iilamism.  His  ground  was 
a  weal(  one,  but  be  defended  it  manfully.  I  have  never 
seen  an  Oriental  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  generous 
ambition  for  improvement.  But  it  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

He  was  cut  off  by  the  plague  d«ring  the  win- 
ter of  1836-7,  and  in  a  single  d>ty.  Mr  Sonth- 
gate's  experienceof  Isnguage-mastersdid  not  tend 
to  raise  either  Turks  or  Franks  in  his  esteem ; 
though,  at  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  his  travels,  we  fear  thAt,  in 
nominal  Christians  and  Jews,  he  uniformly  met 
the  most  worthless  characters.  The  latter  have 
even  corrupted  the  Turks. 

Traffic,  at  least  in  Constantinople,  is  polluted  by  eon- 
tact  with  European  trickery  and  fraud,  and  many  a 
Turkish  tradesman  In  the  capital  ran  cheat  with  as  great 
dexterity  as  a  foreigner.  On  the  whole,  however^  the 
word  of  a  Turk  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  that  of  a  na- 
tire  Christian. 

Nor  are  the  Turks  always  immaculate,  though 
their  religion  has  much  more  universally  and 
nnlformly  a  direet  influence  upon  their  conduct 
than  the  purer  and  more  spiritualized  faith  pro- 
fessed by  the  Franks  and  Hebrews.  Mr  South- 
gate  passes  what  we  consider  a  very  high  eulogium 
on  the  followers  of  Mahomet  when  he  says  :— 

Truth,  requires  me  to  add,  that  I  bava  never  known  a 
Mussulman  sincere  in  hia  faith,  and  devout  and  punctual 
in  his  religions  duties,  in  whom  moral  rectitude  did  not 
seem  an  active  qnallty  and  a  living  principle. 

The  head  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  the 
late  Saltan,  was  at  this  time  openly  violating 
the  commands  of  the  Koran,  and  Indecently  of- 
fering the  grossest  outrage  to  whatever  sincere 
and  davont  Mohammedans  deem  most  sacred. 

Mr  Southgate's  long  residence  in  Constantino, 
pie,  and  hia  active  American  habits  and  bound, 
less  curiosity,  have  enabled  him  to  give  a  fuller 
and  more  minute  account  of  that  great  capital  in 
its  varioua  bearings  than  any  we  have  lately  if  ^ 
ever  eeaa;  but  the  reader  is,  notwithstanding. 


more  intereeted^by  the  more  remote  conatriea 
through  which  he  has  wandered.  While  he  was 
in  Stamboul  the  plague  was  raging ;  and  without 
settling  the  vexed  question  of  contagion  or  non- 
contagion,  he  has  said  enough  to  shew  that  the 
inconvenience  and  cruelty  of  the  precautions  em. 
ployed  by  the  Franks,  must  be  attended  with 
worse  eftects  than  the  abolition  of  all  but  the 
needful  care  which  experience  and  prudence  die 
tate.  A  drought  is  regarded  at  Constantinople 
as  a  greater  calamity  than  the  plague,  which  it 
often  produces  or  aggravates.  Water  is  the  most 
favourite  beverage  of  the  Turk,  and  he  is  an 
epicure  in  its  qualities.  The  praises  of  "  fresh  and 
cool  fountains,"  for  which  certMU  places  are  cele- 
brated, are  ever  on  the  lips  of  the  native  atten- 
dants on  journeys  and  during  long  droughts; 
public  prayers  for  relief  from  drought  are  or- 
dered by  the  Sultan,  the  head  of  the  church. 
A  celebration  of  this  sort  took  place  while  Mr 
Southgate  was  in  the  city.  Many  corruptions 
have  crept  into  Islamism,  as  well  as  into  ether 
religions,  and  are,  on  public  occasions,  as  con- 
spicuous. The  Sunneh  preecril>eg,  that  the  peo- 
ple shall  assemble  in  the  open  air,  and  that  each 
individual  shall  offer  his  supplications  apart, 
without  any  Imam  or  priest  to  preside  and 
conduct  the  worship.  But  the  priests  must,  to 
speak  vulgarly,  have  their  finger  in  the  pie,  or 
what  would  become  of  their  vocation  ?  Among 
those  who  obeyed  the  Sultan's'  order  for  hold- 
ing what  we  should  call  a  day  of  fast  and  humi- 
liation, were  fifty  teachers  of  the  common  schools, 
with  their  pupils,  who  repaired  to  the  celebrated 
valley  of  Sweet  Waters. 

Having  selected  a  large  open  plat,  the  whole  company 
marched  thrice  round  it  in  procession,  with  an  luuun  at 
their  head.  The  teachers  then  seated  themselves  upon 
the  grass,  with  their  respective  pupils  around  them. 
Before  each  teacher  were  placed  two  small  bags,  one  of 
which  was  empty,  while  the  other  was  full  of  dean  peb. 
hies.  The  service  commenced.  Each  one  of  the  fifty 
took  a  pebble  from  the  full  bag,  repeated  over  it  a  short 
prayer,  and  then  breathing  upon  it  three  times,  deposited 
it  in  the  empty  bag.  This  act  was  performed  aimnllaa- 
eously  by  all,  and  at  the  close  of  each  prayer  the  whole 
company  of  boys  responded,  Amev.  When  the  Imam 
foundby  computation  that  7^,000  prayers luid  been  offiired, 
he  gave  a  signal  for  the  ceremony  to  cease.  Tb<  baga 
containing  the  pebbles  over  which  prayers  had  been  said, 
were  then  collectad  and  emptied  into  one  large  leathern 
sack,  the  mouth  of  which  was  then  closed,  and  the  wholes 
with  a  rope  attached  to  it,  was  thrown  into  the  stream 
which  runs  through  the  meadow,  there  to  remain  till  th« 
intercession  should  prore  effectuaL 

This  superstition,  this  departure  from  the  rigid 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  worship,  has  crept 
in  in  late  centuries.  But  in  the  East,  Cliria. 
tians  and  Mohammedans  are  alike  superstitious  ; 
which  is  presumed  to  originate  in  that  univer- 
sal love  of  the  marvellous  which' pervades  the 
Oriental  mind. 

Readers  will  find  an  exceedingly  good  account 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  it  is  practised,  in  Mr  Southgate'e 
Travels.  It  has  in  its  Ramazan  an  equivalent 
for  the  Lent  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  there 
is  even  a  reHgiout  retreat,  which  the  ultra-devout 
observe  in  the  mosques.    Mohammedism  has  also 
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its  earnivd,  or  feast  of  Bairam,  corresponding^ 
to  the  Easter  Feast ;  and  instead  of  original  and 
pore  Mohammedism,  wliich,  in  its  worsiiip  of  tiie 
one  God  and  Mahomet  his  Prophet,  excludes  all 
sorts  of  idols  and  paintings,  relics  and  siunts, 
being  a  purely  spiritual  religion,  it  has. now 
many  superstitious  observances,  though  it  is  still 
regarded  by  Mr  Southgate  as  more  spiritual  than 
the  present  corrupt  Christianity  of  the  East. 
Mohammedans  appear  to  learn  their  religion, 
as  we  fear  too  many  Christians  do. 

A  child  Icami  at  home  or  from  hi*  teacher  to  repeat 
hii  creed,  and  to  ennmerate  the  fire  dntie*  leqnired  of  bim 
ai  a  Muualman.  He  is  ahevn  how  to  perform  hi*  ab- 
lation* before  prayen.  He  imbibes  the  ipirit  of  hi*  re- 
ligion from  it*  manireitatioii  in  the  aociety  of  hia  own 
people,  and  gathen  aome  enperficial  knowledge  of  it* 
csramonial  firoin  the  Tague  Information  which  i«  floating 
through  the  commnnity.  With  tbi*  b*  contents  himself, 
unlets  he  become  a  student 

During  the  Ramazan,  while  the  poor  must 
labour  as  usual,  and  fast  in  addition,  the  rigidly 
devout  frequent  the  mosques,  and  read  the 
Koran ;  but  the  far  greater  number  satisfy  their 
consciences  by  sleeping  until  the  evening  gun 
announces  that  the  fast  is  concluded  for  that 
day.  The  following  picture  of  the  longed-for 
hour  of  sunset  will  afford  our  readers  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  Mr  Southgate's  descriptive  style  : — 

In  the  city,  the  hour  of  mnaet  ia  the  moat  intereating 
of  the  day.  A*  the  *an  decline*,  the  whole  Muaaulman 
population  (eSm*  *uddenly  to  awaken.  The  catia,  which 
daring  the  day  are  abandoned  to  the  Christiana,  begin  to 
be  filled  with  Turk*,  who  may  l>e  aeen  sitting  with  their 
tebiboaka  in  their  hand*,  ailently  awaiting  the  aound  of 
the  evening  gnn.  The  atreeta,  in  their  own  qoartera, 
are  thnuiged  with  them  hurrying  in  every  direction  with 
annanal  alacrity  of  movement.  The  bakehouses  are  lieset 
with  cuitomera  The  confectionarica,  arranged  and  de- 
corated with  extraordinary  carr,  diaplay  their  choiceat 
delicacies.  A  maltitude  of  eager  inquirera  are  gathered 
before  the  wlndowa  of  the  little  apartments  connected 
with  many  of  the  mosques,  in  which  docks  are  set  exactly 
iadicating  the  hour.  Neighbour  i*  seen  gathering  the 
*ame  information  irom  his  neighbour.  The  harbonr,  as 
indeed  is  uiual  at  this  hour,  ia  tbtonged  with  hundred* 
of  oalque*,  ahootiag  towarda  eveiy  landing-place  along 
the  Golden  Horn.  All  thla  movement  ia  without  noiae. 
It  ia  only  when  the  anspense  is  broken  by  the  diitant  roar 
of  the  sunset  gun  that  tongues  aie  unloosed.  And  even 
then  there  i*  no  clamour  or  vociferation.  Approaching 
by  water  at  the  moment,  one  bear*  no  other  sound  of 
feetivity  than  a  ba*y  ham  rising  from  tb*  rejoicing  city. 

A*  the  twilight  deepena  the  illumination  begins.  For 
tbi*  purpo*e  preparation*  are  made  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fi*t,  by  suspending  cords  between  the  min- 
aret* of  the  mosques.  Upon  these  cords,  figures,  formed 
by  lamp*  arranged  in  various  ihape*,  are  let  out.  These, 
however,  appear  only  on  particular  night*.  The  common 
illomination  consists  in  nothing  mora  than  rows  of  lamp* 
around  the  little  gallerie*  of  the  minarets,  from  which  the 
Afnexzin  calls  to  prayer*.  Tb*  21st  of  December,  or 
rather  the  I3th  of  Ramazan,  was  the  birth-day  of  the 
Saltan.  The  solemn  stiilnes*  of  the  fait  wa*  broken  at 
each  hour  of  prayar  during  the  day  by  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  at  night  the  whole  city  presented  a  gayer  acene  of 
rejoiciog  than  bad  befoie  appeared.  Every  ship  in  the 
fleet  wa*  gorgeously  illuminated  by  lights  at  the  port- 
bol**,  and  along  the  rigging.  In  front  of  the  Admiralty 
were  displayed  illuminations  in  the  form  of  ancbon,  ves- 
*el*,  and  other  shape*  appertaining  to  sea-craft.  Along 
the  bridge  which  had  lately  been  thrown  acrog*  the  har. 
hour  wen  lines  of  lamps,  which  produced  a  singular  and 
most  brilliant  effect  when  viewed  from  the  water.  Be- 
tween the  miosrets  of  tbe  mosque*,  were  swinging  glitter. 


ing  forms  of  various  descriptions  i — Here  a  huge  aaseent  i 
there,  among  the  noble  epires  of  the  Sulimanieb,  tha 
words  Ya  Oshak,  O  Osman,  in  character*  of  monstrous 
size;  on  the  beautiful  temple  built  by  the  Sultan,  a  barf« 
formed  by  lights  of  diSierent  colours,  and  of  the  sama 
shape  and  size  with  that  which  ordinarily  conveyed  hia 
majesty. 

But  all  this  splendour  was  eclipeed  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  Bosphorus.  Along  both  iU  banks,  through  tba 
greater  part  of  its  whole  length  from  the  city  to  the  Blade 
Sea,  palaces,  kioshks,  caf^  and  private  dwellings,  were 
bathed  in  glorious  effulgence.  The  whdie  appeared  like 
one  immense  apectacle,  and  it  eeemed  at  the  moment  the 
very  fulfilment  of  aume  early  dream  of  Oriental  magni- 
ficence. The  effect  of  e^ery  part  was  heightened  by  tbe 
exceaaive  darkneaa  of  the  night.  The  row*  of  Immpa 
around  the  minarets  eeemed  to  hang  like  golden  bands  , 
againet  tbe  iky.  The  figure*  awinging  above  tbe  moaqoea 
appeared  aa  if  raiting  unanatained  in  mid-air.  The  bril- 
liant line  of  the  bridge  and  the  glittering  ahapes  of  the 
frigate*  seemed,  while  the  objects  themselves  were  hidden, 
like  the  work  of  enchantment.  The  streets  were  also 
lighted,  thoogh  more  sparingly.  The  cafift  were  thronged. 
In  some,  story-tellers  were  amusing  the  crowd.  In 
others,  mnsic,  though,  like  its  sister  art,  forbidden  by  the 
harsh  law  of  Islamism,  was  beguiling  the  houra  of  tbe 
night.  A  rare  favour  was  granted  to  the  population  on 
this  annivereary  of  the  Sultan'*  birth.  The  street*  were 
open  throughout  the  night,  and  I  availed  myself  of  this 
unwonted  act  of  royal  benignity  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  it  amidst  the  scenes  that  I  have' described. 

On  all  the  nights  of  Ramazan,  the  principal  atreeU  were 
dimly  lighted  and  the  interior  of  the  mosques  brilliantly 
illnminated.  The  Mohammedan  liturgy  contains  a  ipe- 
cial  service  for  Ramazan,  which  is  performed  by  night  in 

the  mosque*. 

This  splendid  *ea*on  of  bmniliation  closed  at  *an*et  on 
the  7th  of  January,  when  tbe  first  day  of  the  tenth  month, 
the  month  of  Shaval,  begun.  The  approach  of  the  feast 
wa*  announced,  a*  the  fast. had  been,  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon  several  hours  before  evening.  From  this  moment 
universal  joy  began  to  prevail  The  spacious  court*  nf 
the  ii&perial  mosque*  were  thronged  with  crowds  of 
Mussulmans  in  greater  agitation  than  I  had  ever  before 
seen  a  Turkish  assemblage.  Urchins  were  mnning  in 
every  direction,  crying  Bairam,  Bairam,  with  a*  merry 
a  voice  and  face  a*  lads  of  our  Western  world  exhibit 
when  just  released  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  school- 
room. The  poor  were  enforcing  their  appeals  for  charity 
by  tbe  magic  word  Bairam- — one,  donbtle**,  of  tried  po- 
tency in  opening  hearts  and  purse*. 

TheMohammedanfastsareconsideredof  divine 
obligation ;  the  feasts  are  optional ;  nor  are  they 
noticed  in  the  Koran.  The  religious  ceremonies 
connected  vrith  these  festivals  are  conducted  with 
great  splendour:  the  Sultan  (the  successor  of  the 
Prophet)  and  all  the  great  officers  of  state  as- 
sisting in  them.  The  regal  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, imposing  though  it  be,  is  less  interesting 
than  the  popular  rejoicing  and  festivity  which, 
from  the  Court,  spreads  to  every  class  and  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

On  the  first  day,  the  Call  to  Prayer  at  the  five  cannni. 
cal  boun  was  followed  by  a  salute  from  the  fleet.  Dar- 
ing the  whole  of  tbe  first  feast  and  tha  first  three  day*  of 
the  second,  shops  were  shut  and  all  labour  snipeaded. 
The  entire  Mussulman  population  was  poured  into  ttie 
streets.  The  cafes  were  thronged.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  appeared  in  a  new  dress.  The  white  turbao* 
were  never  go  clean  and  neatly  Raited.  Toridsh  fr- 
male*,  in  group*  of  five  or  *ix,  with  their  children,  in 
the  gayest  and  richest  dresses,  strolled  throngh  tlw 
atreet*.  Friend*  visited  friends  and  wished  them  a  happy 
Bairam,  or  embraced  them  as  they  met  without,  kiad^ 
each  other  on  both  cheeks.  The  inferior  paid  the  saasa 
deference  to  tbe  hand  of  his  patron  or  superior.  Bflsiaii* 
on  bonfback  an^  ladies  in  arabas  covered  the  bridfe  bSt 
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tmiD  StMoboal  and  GalaU,  8tiDlUn(  playen  performed 
with  impunity  on  tlie  higlivayt.  The  lellen  of  iwecu 
mrati  proclaimed  tlieir  delicaciet,  and  tiM  Iwggan  again 
plied  thtir  importuoitie*  in  the  name  of  Bairam.  There 
•eemed  in  the  retj  word  an  incentive  to  mirth  and  light- 
heartedneee.  Yet  all  waa  qniet.  There  waa  no  Imister- 
oninen,  no  indecorum,  no  exiraragant  merriment,  no 
loud  laughter,  much  1(88  thoee  contentioni,  and  babblingi, 
and  irounds  without  canae,  which  are  the  invariable  ac. 
companimenta  of  our  more  civilized  fettiritiei.  The  rea- 
aon  of  the  difference  l>  to  be  found  in  the  habitual  moder- 
ation and  aelf-command  of  Turka,  and  in  the  abienoe 
among  them  of  the  grand  aource  of  the  wo  and  lorrow 
which  generally  follow  oar  own  leasoni  of  hilarity.  Spe- 
cial care  ii  exerciaed  by  the  Turlciih  authoritiea  during 
Bairam  to  keep  Moisalmana  from  the  grog-ehopi,  which, 
I  am  aorry  to  add,  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  Chriatiana. 
The  only  part  of  the  population  which  give  free  vent  to 
their  mirth  are  the  boys.  You  may  seo  them  riding 
double  on  donkeya,  racing  on  horaes,  or  taming  on  awings, 
of  which  there  are  at  least  four  kinds  in  use  at  Constan- 
tinople. You  mayaee  them  playing  and  tumbling  in  the 
coarta  of  the  moaqnea,  firing  crackers,  and  eating  awset- 
meals,  aa  New-England  boys  do  on  the  fourth  of  July. 

Another  feature  of  the  Bairami  is  too  strongly  indica- 
tive of  the  preaent  spirit  of  Islamism  to  be  omitted.  A 
Turk  ia  never  more  a  Mussulman  than  during  his  feasts 
and  foat.  He  seems  then  to  be  recalled  to  himself  and  bis 
religion.  However  negligent  in  his  devotions  he  may  be 
through  the  rest  of  the  year,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  neglecta 
the  extraordinary  services  which  these  seasons  bring  with 
them,  or  remains  unaffected  by  the  spirit  which  every- 
where prevaila.  If  he  has  formed  acquaintance  with  un- 
believing Franks,  he  ia  apt  at  these  times  to  keep  aloof 
fiom  them.  If  he  la  a  bigoted  Muisulman,  hia  bigotry 
is  deepened.  An  old  and  respectable  Christian  of  Con- 
stantinople informed  me  that  until  within  a  few  years 
antecadeat  to  the  time  of  which  I  write.  Christians  always 
felt  themselves  in  jeopardy  daring  the  Ramazan  and 
Bairama,  and  went  as  seldom  as  possible  into  the  streets. 
Those  times,  every  one  knows,  are  changed. 

The  decay  of  religious,  or  of  ceremonial  ob- 
lervances,  is  often  remarked  upon,  in  the  course 
of  the  traveller's  narrative ;  and,  from  coldness 
and  neg-lect,  every  faith  seems  to  suffer  alike. 
The  whole  world  is  waxing  indifferent. 

It  must  have  bean  deeply  mortifying  to  a  man 
'  bent  on  the  errand  of  Mr  Southgate,  to  find 
throughout  the  East,  that  so  many  of  the  mosques 
had  been  originally,  like  St  Sophia  at  Constan. 
tinople.  Christian  temples.  Most  of  the  iposques 
are  built  on  the  model  of  St  Sophia :  of  stone 
painted  white ;  though  some  are  much  more 
elaborately  decorated  than  others ;  and  all  have, 
of  course>  fountains  or  tanks  where  the  prescribed 
ablutions  are  performed  by  the  worshippers. 

Before  Mr  Southgate  left  America,  it  had  been 
proposed  that  he  should  have  a  colleague  in  his 
pilgrimage  through  the  little-known  and  inhos- 
pitable regions  in  which  his  route  was  chosen. 
A  medical  friend  was  to  join  him ;  but  the  plan 
was  changed,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Per- 
sia alone,  and  to  shape  his  course  as  Providence 
and  duty  might  direct.  He  started  early  in 
June,  1837,  accompanied  by  a  young  Armenian, 
a  native  of  Constantinople,  who  had  previously 
travelled  over  the  East,  and  had  just  returned 
from  a  second  journey  into  Persia,  whither  he 
had  conducted  the  English  ambassador.  This 
man  was  very  intelligent,  and  had  considerable 
colloquial  knowledge  of  several  Eastern  lan- 
guages, besides  French,  Italian,  and  a  little  Eng- 
lish.     He  was  found  perfectly  faithfi^l;   and^ 


though  apt  to  grumble  under  the  privations  of 
travel,  acute  and  serviceable.  Furnished  with  a 
firman  of  the  Sultan,  and  with  as  small  a  quan. 
tity  of  baggage  as  possible,  a  few  books,  and 
3  suit  of  clothes  for  cities,  made  after  the  mon- 
grel-fashion introduced  by  the  Sultan,  Mr  South- 
gate  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Trebizond. 
Among  its  numerous  passengers  was  a  legate 
from  the  Sultan  to  the  court  of  the  Shah  vf  Per- 
sia, who,  with  his  suite,  were  deck  passengers. 

He  seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  any  derogation  from 
his  rank  in  occupying  a  position  on  deck,  although  he 
well  enough  knew  our  own  distinctions  in  this  respect. 
Hia  food  for  the  voyage  was  put  up  in  two  or  three  flg- 
driuns,  yet  the  place  where  he  sat  was  distinguished  from 
all  othera  by  being  close  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  a 
little  elevated  above  the  deck.  I  made,  during  the  pas- 
sago,  some  acquaintance  with  him  and  the  Colonel,  which 
was  afterwards  increased  iu  Eraronm.  Neither  of  them 
used  the  tchibouk,  but  both  were  inveterate  snuff-takera. 
The  two  habits  ate  not  unfrequently  combinrd  in  a 
Turk,  but  I  believe  none  of  them  have  yet  reached  the 
civilisation  of  the  quid.  It  used  to  be  one  of  my  sund- 
ing  tales  of  the  wonders  of  the  West,  that  people  are 
there  found  who  chew  tobacco,  and  the  information  waa 
generally  aa  astounding  to  my  listeners  aa  a  story  of  a 
railroad. 

I  must  not  forget  another  character  on  board,  who 
honoured  me  with  his  acquaintance.  He  was  a  Tatar, 
or  Government  courier;  a  profession  with  which  my 
reader  will  become  mora  familiar,  if  he  continue  with 
me  to  the  end  of  my  tour.  The  individual  in  question 
was  one  of  that  class  of  Mussulmans  for  which  this  pro- 
fession is  distinguished  ;  a  neglecter  of  prayers,  one  who 
drinks  rakee,  the  Eastern  substitute  for  rum,  and  is  not 
over-scrupulous  iu  telling  the  troth.  He  wished  to  a^ 
company  me  from  Treliizond  to  Etzroimi.  He  wras  just 
returning  from  Constantinople,  whither  he  had  been  to 
take  a  wife.  He  had  aoothar,  he  said,  in  Trebizond,  so 
that,  as  his  business  called  him  most  frequently  to  theee 
two  places,  he  might  be  always  at  home.  I  subsequently 
knew  another  Tatar,  who  had  the  full  number  of  wivea 
allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  these  wen  distributed  along 
the  route  which  he  generally  travelled  j  one  at  Constan- 
tinople, another  at  Tocat,  a  third  at  Diarbekir,  and  a 
fourth  at  Bagdad. 

This  respectable  Mussulman  was  as  well  wived 
as  Dibdin's  Christian,  "  Bold  Jack" — 

"  I've  a  spanking  wife  at  Portsmouth  Straita; 

A  pigmy  at  Goree ; 
An  orange  tawney  up  the  Straits ; 
A  black  at  St  Lucie." 

The  passengers  for  Trebizond  had  a  pleasant 
and  easy  voyage  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Euxine,  touching  at  different  towns  on  their  way. 
Trebizond,  as  is  well-known,  is  an  important 
station  for  the  commerce  of  many  eastern  coun- 
tries, to  which  the  recent  establishment  of  steam 
communication  with  Constantinople  has  given  a 
fresh  impulse.  But  the  value  of  this  entrepot, 
(which  excites  Russian  jealousy,)  especially  to  the 
British  manufacturer,  is  already  known  at  home  ; 
and  commerce  was  not  so  much  the  direct  object 
of  Mr  Southgate,  aa  that  grea,t  civilizer  and  ce- 
mentsr  of  nations  ought,  perhaps,  with  his  op- 
portunities, to  have  been.  At  Trebizond  he  was 
received  into  the  house  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary, and  from  this  point  he  reckons  the  true 
commencement  of  his  labours,  A  few  glimpses 
of  the  country  between  Trebizond  and  Erzroum, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  region  tra- 
versed,  Mr  Southgate  had  hired  a  muleteer,  and 
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travelled  »t  the  very  slow  ntte^-for  an  Ameri- 
can—at which  merchandize  is  tranaported  in  the 
East.  On  leaving  Trebiaond,  be  says,  be  and  bis 
servant  overtook  the  muleteer. 

And  followed  him  down  into  the  Df  7wman  Derail,  or 
Mill  Valley,  tbrough  which  rum  a  itream  of  the  ume 
name.  We  parraed  oar  waj  alonfr  iti  right  bank  amidst 
■cenei  of  great  lovelinen.  The  hills  on  either  aide  were 
cultivated  nearly  to  (heir  lamniit*.  The  shingle-roofed 
bouies,  scattered  along  the  steep  dadirities,  wore  a  newer 
and  neater  appearance  than  I  had  erer  observed  before  in 
the  country  places  of  Turkey.  These  were  the  abodes 
of  the  Lazes,  of  whom  our  guide  said  that  they  were 
Mussulmans,  and  spoke  a  corrupt  Greek.  Foot-paths 
alone  lead  to  their  dwellings.  Formerly  they  were  noto- 
rious robbers,  subject  only  to  the  Lords  of  the  Valleys 
who  ruled  over  these  regions.  The  seat  of  one  of  those 
old  chieftains  was  pointed  out  about  nine  mile*  from 
Trebiiond,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  tall,  sharp  ridge, 
rising  boldly  from  the  midst  of  the  valley  and  dividing 
it  into  two  branches.  This  aerial  palace  was  now  the 
mansion  of  the  Ayan,  who  rules  the  district  around, 
under  the  Pasha  of  Trebizond.  These  Ayans  are  the 
peaceful  succeason  of  the  lawless  chiefs  who  once  held 
free  sway  in  these  wild  mountains,  or,  as  in  some  in- 
stances is  the  Act,  they  are  the  same  chiefs  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  loyal  rulers.  Partly  by  intrigue  and 
partly  by  riolence,  the  Pasha  has  suci^eded  in  bringing 
them  all  into  subjection. 

We  took  the  right  branch  of  the  valley,  and  followed 
it  until  we  reached  Jevizlik,  a  hamlet  some  eighteen 
miles  fh>m  Trebizond,  where  we  tarried  for  the  night. 
Soon  after  sunset  we  received  a  visit  in  the  coffiee-sbop 
where  we  had  taken  lodgings,  from  one  of  the  Ayans  of 
the  neighbouring  valleys.  He  was  stuck  round  with 
pistols,  and  appeared  as  wild  and  uncultivated  as  the 
scenery  amidst  which  he  dwells.  About  twenty  attend- 
ants followed  at  his  heels,  who  were  even  more  wild  and 
uncultivated  than  himself. 

On  the  second  day,  cultivation  was  left  behind, 
and  they  plunged  into  a  forest  of  spruce  and  hard- 
wood trees.  In  the  rugged  passes  of  the  road 
they  overtook  companies  of  peasants  dragging 
field-pieces.  They  were  accompanied  by  pipers, 
whose  rude  music  cheered  on  the  work,  to  which 
conductors  goaded  the  compulsory  labourers  with 
long  sticks,  as  if  they  had  been  cattle.  Several 
just  remarks,  suggested  by  this  spectacle,  con- 
clude thus  :— 

In  Turkey,  and  still  more  in  Bgypt,  the  object  in  view 
has  been  military  strength,  while  the  only  sure  grounds 
on  which  such  atreogtb  can  rest  were  overlooked.  It 
ivas  forgotten,  or  rather  it  was  the  last  thought  to  enter 
the  mind  of  an  Eastern  ruler,  that  there  can  be  no  true 
elevation  unless  the  people  are  elevated  t  and  that  there  is 
no  fonitdation  fur  national  power  of  any  kind,  while  in- 
dividual industry  is  repressed  by  innumerable  discourage- 
ments, and  the  sources  of  production  are  withered  by 
oppression  and  misrule.  Compelled,  by  the  necessity  of 
their  position,  to  gather  around  them  a  large  military 
force,  Mohammed  All  and  Mahmoud  IL  aimed  at  the 
effects  before  they  had  the  rudiments  of  European  civilis- 
ation ;  and  hence  it  is  that  one  sees  the  impleoiencs  of 
war  dragged  over  a  country  without  roads,  by  peasants 
violently  impressed,  who  are  thus  taught  to  hate  im- 
provement by  the  new  haidihip*  which  ft  brings. 

A  mora  peaceful  and  a  more  grateful  sight  were  the 
long  trains  of  caravans,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  horses 
in  each,  that  came  winding  down  the  mountain  path  at 
abort  intervals,  each  horse  walking  free  under  his  burden, 
and  careftally  smelling  and  choosing  his  own  way  among 
the  stones.  Four  hours'  travel  brought  us  to  Kara 
Eaban,  a  clutter  of  small  buildings  with  dram-shops  and 
stables  for  the  refreshment  and  repose  of  travellers. 

On  the  third  day  of  this  snail's  progress  they 
were  joined  by  a  Kajimoham,  the  equivalent,  in 


the  Turkish  army,-  for  our  major ;  who,  with  Us 
new-made  wife,  and  her  mother,  were  going  to 
Erzroum  from  Constantinople;  this  being  the 
first  time  that  the  young  bride  had  left  that 
city,  or  ventured  on  horseback.  Though  it  waa 
the  middle  of  June,  the  weather  waa  eold  and 
stormy  in  the  mountains,  and  the  Turkish  major 
did  all  that  either  Turk  or  Christian  could  do 
to  cheer  and  sustain  his  partner  and  his  mother- 
in-law  ;  but  human  nature,  and  especially  fe- 
male nature,  is  "  much  the  same  everywhere." 

The  ladies  rods  in  advance ;  and  as  they  wen  aatrrdy 
unaccustomed  to  journeying,  every  brook  that  ran  acroas 
our  path,  and  every  difficult  ascent  or  declivity,  was  a  sub- 
ject of  alarm  and  exclamation.  At  length  the  younger  of 
the  party  broke  forth  in  petulant,  displeasure,  and  began 
to  reproach  her  new  spouse  with  having  deceived  her  in 
bringing  her  so  long  and  perilous  a  journey.  '>  Is  Uiis 
your  country,"  she  exclaimed,  "  which  you  told  me  was 
so  beautiful  ?  There  are  nothing  bat  rivers,  and  monn. 
Uins,  and  rocks.  Alas,  that  I  ever  left  Btamboul  I"  The 
officer  acted  the  part  of  a  good  husband,  andendaavoared 
to  appease  her  by  kind  assurances  that  tliis  was  not  his 
country,  and  that  when  they  should  coaw  to  it,  she  would 
find  that  he  bad  told  her  the  truth. 

Wherever  he  sojourned,  Mr  Southgate  made  a 
point  to  observe  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  At 
Gumush  Khaneh,  a  place  celebrated  for  ita 
silver  mines,  which  he  reached  on  a  Saturday  ;  on 
his  Armenian  companion,  John,  shewing  the  fir- 
man, a  lodging  waa  assigned  to  the  traveller  in 
the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mines. 

This  is  a  wretched  place,  awarming  with  beg> 
gars ;  the  mines  having  failed,  while  an  edict  of 
the  Sultan  prevents  the  miners  from  emigrating 
and  becoming  husbandmen  in  some  other  part  of 
the  empire.  A  population  of  eight  hundred  fa- 
milies is  made  up  of  mixed  races ;  one-half  being 
Oreek,  and  the  others  in  equal  proportion,  Mus- 
sulman and  Armenian.  Mr  Southgate,  who  ad- 
mires the  Turkish  character  much  more  than  that 
of  the  modern  Greek,  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  hospitable  entertainer,  who  wore  the 
yellow  slippers  and  white  turban,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  was  a  Greek. 

The  olnervances  of  religion  had  fallen  into 
such  negleot  throughout  his  dominions,  that  the 
Sultan,  like  a  British  sovereign,  by  advice  of 
the  prelates,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign, 
had  issued  a  royal  order,  enjoining  all  true  Mus- 
sulmans to  perform  their  regular  devotions  in  the 
mosques,  in  which  duty  they  are  waxing  negli- 
gent.    Mr  Southgate  saya:— 

The  general  confession  that  the  religion  is  waning,  has 
been  made  to  me  by  numerous  individnals  among  them 
in  different  parts  qf  the  empire.  By  some  the  pretant  is 
regarded  as  the  approach  of  that  season  of  univanal 
apostacy  when,  as  the  Koran,  receiving  the  hint  from 
Christianity,  predicts,  Jesus  shall  reappear  on  the  earth 
and  subdue  all  nations,  not  to  himself,  but  to  Moham- 
med. The  indication  most  commonly  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  this  belief,  is  the  prevailing  neglect  of  prayer; 
and  this  was  the  evil  which  the  imperial  edict  was  in- 
tended to  correct. 

The  Sultan's  order  had  the  ordinary  effect  of 
other  plans  to  coerce  the  mind ;  and  pious  Ag- 
newite,  or  New  Police  measures  were  adopted, 
to  force  the  people  to  worship.  At  Constantino' 
pie,  after  his  return,  Mr  Southgate  tella  that  hi 
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Op*  i»j,  raw  a  ksTMi  walking  tbroagli  the  bazar*  at 
tbt  hour  of  prayer,  with  a  whip  in  hi*  hand,  roiuing  the 
Torlii  a*  he  paued,  and  driring  (hem  off  to  the  moaquea. 
In  the  mean  time  I  wa«  curioaa  to  know  whether  it  bad 
been  promulgated  eliewbere,  and  made  inqulriei  for  it 
in  arerr  pari  of  the  kingdom.  I  found  that  it  had  been 
erer/wbere  proclaimed,  and  heard  rarioui  comment*  up- 
on it  in  different  quarters.  An  old  Turk  at  Baibuut,  to 
whom  I  applied  for  information,  bore  a  high  te*iimonj 
ts  the  religious  character  of  hi*  townimen.  «  There  is 
DO  need  of  such  order*  here,"  he  *aid,  «  for  we  all  go  to 
the  mosque  five  time*  a  day."  HU  boaet  led  m*  to  ob. 
serre  how  far  hi*  own  practice  was  conformable,  and  I 
noticed  that,  during  the  day  which  I  *pent  there,  be  did 
not  perform  hi*  devotion*  at  any  one  of  the  preecribed 
honn.  Whether  Ui  teatimony  ratpecting  others  wa*  any 
more  Teracioa*,  I  cannot  tell  larthar  than  that  I  paased 
the  day  among  them,  and  *aw  n4  on*  at  hi*  prayers. 

Several  copiea  of  the  Tnrkiah  editioa  of  the  Rnyal 
Gazette  are  received  and  read  in  the  town.  It  wa*  theae, 
probably,  that  had  excited  the  great  curioeity  which  I 
found  to  eziat  reapecting  the  new  doinga  at  the  capiul. 
Many  inqniriea  were  made  concerning  the  Sultan'a  army 
and  navy,  hi*  are-veaeela,  as  they  termed  hia  steamers, 
and  hia  new  bridge.  They  listened  with  marked  sur- 
pri**  to  John'*  storiee,  and  exclaimed,  "  Snltan  Mab> 
mood  i«  •  great  king  !"  I  wa*  pleaeed  to  *ee  that  the 
efliwt  upon  them  wa*  to  give  them  higher  idea*  of  hi* 
greatness  and  power  rather  than  to  arouse  their  preju> 
dices,  especially  a*  they  were  'themselves  Mnssulmana  of 
the  old  stamp,  unreached  by  the  hand  of  reform. 

It  i*  one  of  the  most  beoeflcent,  tboagh  one  «f  the 
silent  influences  of  the  change*  which  are  working  In 
Turkey,  that,  even  in  the  moat  retired  part*  of  the  inte- 
rior, where  everything  remaiiu  outtvanlly  a*  it  has  re- 
mained for  centuries,  men**  mind*  are  awakened  by  the 
distant  mmonn  of  reform,  and  led  to  expect  and  wait 
for  its  introduction  among  tbemaelves.  The  atruggle  of 
the  enterprise  will  be  in  the  capital,  where  it  baa  been 
tuddenly  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  most 
bigoted  population  of  Osmanleea  anywhere  to  be  found, 
and  has  been  compelled  to  atand  in  opposition  to  the 
most  powerful  array  of  Muasulman  learning  (which  is, 
as  now  cultivated,  the  parent  of  MuMulman  prejudice) 
that  can  be  found  in  the  world.  When  it  ha*  once 
triamphed  here,  it  will  eaeily  extend  it*  *way  over  the 
empire.  It  will  nowhere  meet  with  the  tame  prrjudices 
or  the  same  learning,  nor,  I  may  add,  with  the  same 
independence  of  character,  a*  in  Conatantlnople ;  it  will 
be  recommended  by  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the 
capital,  and  the  people  will  long  aince  have  been  fa- 
■ir^iii.>4««il  with  it  by  report  before  it  appear*  among 
them. 

My  attendant  John,  obaerving  the  riaing  popularity 
of  the  Snltan  at  Baibont,  and  thinking  that  hia  own  dig- 
nity would  be  increaaed  by  every  new  accesaion  to  mine, 
took  occasion,  while  I  waa  atealing  an  hour's  sleep,  to 
proclaim  ma  to  aome  viaitera  aa  the  Hakim  Bathi,  or 
chief  pbyaiclan  to  hi*  Majeaty.  The  report  aoon  apread, 
and  when  I  awoke,  a  group  of  Mussulmans  were  stand- 
ing round  ma  in  moet  reapectfiil  alienee.  Among  them 
was  an  old  man  holding  a  little  child  by  the  hand,  to 
whom  he  directed  my  attention.  He  told  his  complaints, 
and,  addressing  me  by  my  new  title,  asked  my  advice, 
John  saw  my  aatoniahment,  and  whispered  a  confeaaion 
of  hia  faljehood.  I  immediately  disclaimed  the  honour 
intended  for  me,  aaniring  my  Turkish  fViends  that  I  wa* 
a  umple  traveller  from  Frankland.  John,  however, 
had  already  prevented  any  credit  being  given  to  me  on 
tbi*  point,  by  informing  them  that,  to  avoid  troublesome 
applicatimu,  I  was  travelling  incognito.  I  contented, 
therefore,  after  repeating  my  disclaimer,  to  render  aucli 
aid  aa  was  in  my  power,  and  began  by  aaking  what  had 
been  done  for  the  child.  The  old  man  went  through  a 
etatement  of  the  treatment  pnraued  by  a  Prank  pbyalcian 
that  liad  lately  redded  in  the  place,  one,  donbtleaa,  of 
thote  European  adventurer*  who  are  sometime*  to  be  met 
with  in  the  interior  eitiea  of  Turkey,  where,  with  the 
aanllett  concdrahl*  capital  of  medical  knowledge,  they 
eimtrtT*  t«  (tkia  a  decent  UT«Uhood,  become  tootetimei 


the  pbyiidan*  of  Patbai^  and  the  talk  of  all  the  conntry 
round. 

It  if  ramarkad  that  no  aigns  of  chiuoh  ax- 
tensionwere  visible  in  the  dominions  of  the  SuU 
tan  or  the  Shah )  no  new  public  edifice  for  reli- 
gion being  met  with,  save  once,  either  in  Turkey 
or  Persia.  Mr  Southgate  has  no  favourable  re- 
port to  make  of  the  country  between  Trebisond 
and  Ersroum.  It  is  imperfectlyicultivated,  by 
the  rudest  implements,  and  the  people  are  igno- 
rant, -filthy,  and  poor. 

Ergroum,  from  its  position  and  trade,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Sultan's  do> 
minions.  It  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  all  the 
trade  with  Persia  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  by 
the  overland  route  through  Tocat.  It  has  a  po- 
pulation of  about  35,000;  thirty-six  khans,  and 
the  largest  custom-house  in  the  empire.  The  nar- 
row, filthy,  ill.paved  streets,  are  thronged  and 
bustling ;  and  here  are  to  be  seen  Persians,  Kurds, 
Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Turks ;  and  also  tbe 
few  English  and  Russians  connected  with  the 
Consulates.  Ersroum  suffered  considerably  from 
the  Russian  invasion  in  1829. 

Here  the  British  Consul,  Mr  Brant,  procured 
for  the  traveller,  a  provincial  or  local  firman 
from  the  Fastia ;  and  a  letter  of  introduction  re- 
commending bim  to  the  favour  of  the  Pasha  of 
Van,  who  was  requested  to  see  the  stranger  safely 
conducted  into  Persia.  The  observations  that  he 
makes  on  leaving  Erzroum  on  the  more  difficult 
part  of  his  expedition,  will  be  very  useful  to  all 
future  travellers  by  the  same  route.  He  now 
assumed  the  complete  garb  of  a  Turk,  which,  ex- 
cept in  Persia,  when  he  assumed  the  Persian 
dress,  he  never  afterwards  laid  aside,  though  con- 
formity went  no  farther.    He  says^ 

It  was  my  uniform  custom,  while  eojourning  in  any 
place,  to  introduce  myeelf  a*  an  American  and  a  Ohrlitian, 
and  to  excite  inqulrie*  respecting  mycountry  and  myfaith. 
Theae  were  alwaya  the  flrat  topic*  of  convenatlon.  Difr. 
ing  my  tonr,  hundred*,  I  am  *nre,  heard  of  the  New 
World  who  had  never  heard  of  it  beibre,  and  moit  of 
whom  probably  will  never  hear  of  it  again. 

But  I  had  a  higher  reason  for  a**umlng  the  native 
dreaa.  It  waa  abaolntaly  eaaential  to  tbe  auceeu  of  my 
raiasion.  The  expediency  of  it  for  comfort'a  aake  will 
be  at  once  aeen  by  imagining  a  Turk  to  visit  our  ahoree, 
and  to  walk  through  th*  etreet*  of  our  eitie*  in  hi*  Ori- 
ental robe*.  The  habit*  of  th*  country  alto  render  it 
necesaary.  ih  general  it  i*  the  beat  enited  to  the  climate^ 
and  can  be  procnrad  with  the  Irait  dlfHeuUy  and  ax- 
pen**.  The  traveller  can  replenish  hia  wardrobe  in  any 
city  through  which  he  may  paaa ;  whereaa,  if  he  doea  not 
aubmit  to  thia  aot  of  conformity,  he  muat  encumber  him- 
aelf  at  the  oataat  with  all '  he  may  need  daring  hi* 
tour.  If  hi*  outfit  f^ila,  he  i*  reduced  to  an  nnpleaaant 
dilemma. 

Many  more  cogent  reasons  are  produced  for 
the  assumption  of  the  Turkish  dress.  We  are 
contented  with  those  we  have  adduced  above, 
reinforced  by  the  following : — 

A  Western  in  Turkey,  appearing  a*  a  Weatem,  atands 
on  still  le*a  advantageuu*  ground,  [than  a  Turk  in 
America.]  He  la  not  received  into  aueh  tttt  communi- 
cation with  Orlentala  aa  an  Oriental  would  be  with  u*. 
Iteligloua  prejudice,  the  naturally  reaerved  di*po*ltion  of 
Turk*,  and  contempt  for  hia  ignorance  of  Baatem  man- 
nera,  would  keep  him  much  fiirther  aloof.  If  bi*  object, 
then,  ia  to  learn  the  Saat,  he  muat  become,  in  all  lawful 
retpecta,  an  Esttam.     H«  must  know  the  languagei,  ha 
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mint  wear  t1i«  dreta,  he  mnit  perfect  himielf  in  the  man- 
nen  of  an  Eaatern.  In  fine,  he  most  act  in  what  ii  nn. 
doabtedlf  the  true  ipirit  of  the  Apoetle'a  wordi,  We  bt- 
come  all  Mngt  to  all  mtn. 

On  the  onward  route,  through  a  bare  and 
mountainous  country,  pleasing  glimpees  of  pas- 
toral and  primitive  manners  are  often  obtained. 
On  the  daj  that  Mr  Southgate  left  Erzroum,  be 
Stopped  for  the  night  at  Denizli,  the  ruini  of  a  Kard- 
bh  Tillage,  with  only  a  tingle  inhabited  houie.  From 
tbii  an  old  Kurd  came  oat,  and,  greeting  ue  with  the 
ordinary  aalatation  of  the  Muuulmani,*  offered  at  a 
ihelter.  Wearied  with  pur  long  march,  we  atked  for 
•  draught  of  milk.  He  replied  that  the  cowa  were  atill 
abroad,  and  called  for  tome  one  within  to  go  in  aearch 
of  them.  Upon  this  a  Kuidieh  girl  appeared  and  step- 
ping lightly  forward,  darted  away  liice  a  phantom.  As 
the  was  the  first  female  of  her  race  that  I  had  seen,  her 
appearance  excited  some  curiosity.  Her  face  and  feet 
were  bare,  and  her  hair  was  hanging. in  long  braidt  be- 
hind. Her  drett  waa  a  tingle  white  frock  bound  at  the 
waitt.  Her  tbrm  was  erect  and  slender,  and  her  ttep 
peculiarly  light  and  graceful.  Her  face  was  dark,  but 
pale  and  expressive,  her  eyes  large  and  full.  In  the 
meanwhile  our  host  conducted  us  to  our  lodglng-pUce. 
In  reaching  it,  we  first  passed  the  apartments  of  the 
fiunily,  than  through  a  large  stable,  and  afterwards 
through  a  long  alley  to  a  dark  room  some  one  hundred 
feet  ftom  the  entrance,  and  all  the  fray  under  gronnd. 
Here  we  lighted  a  fire,  while  our  host  spread  before  uts 
pastoral  meal  of  yoghoort,  bread,  and  eggs,  and  then  tat 
down  to  share  our  coffee  and  pipes. 

Before  sunriie  the  next  morning  we  had  recommenced 
our  march. 

They  wandered  on,  over  bare  high  lands  pre- 
senting only  mountains  and  streams,  by  the 
banks  of  the  Aros,  (the  head  waters  of  the  Araxes 
of  the  ancients,)  till,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  they 
suddenly  descried  a  cluster  of  Kurdish  tents  in  a 
valley  below,  looking  like  black  spots  sprinkled 
upon  the  grass.  The  picture  has  a  charming 
freshness. 

This  first  picture  of  truly  Kurdish  life  that  I  had  seen, 
brought  rividly  back  the  romantic  images  which  I  had 
early  drawn  from  books,  and  excited  a  desire  to  scrutinise 
it  more  closely.  We  descended,  therefore,  directly  to. 
wards  them  and  dismounted  in  front  of  the  first  tent.  Some 
old  Kurds  standing  there  bade  us  welcome,  and  one  in- 
vited us  into  the  tent.  A  seat  at  the  inner  extremity  was 
offered,  and  when  we  had  all  sat  down,  those  present 
repeated  their  salutations.  The  tents,  about  twenty  in 
number,  were  arranged  in  a  line,  and  all  were  of  the 
same  construction.  The  covering  was  of  a  cloth  of  fine 
black  wool,  impervious  to  the  rain.  This  was  supported 
St  the  comers  by  poles  five  feet  high,  and  in  the  centre  by 
one  nearly  double  that  height,  giving  to  the  roof  a  slope 
in  every  direction.  The  interval  between  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cloth  and  the  ground  was  filled  up,  on  three  tides, 
by  a  lattice  of  light  reeds  painted  in  figuici.  The  other 
tide  was  entirely  opeiu  Inone  of  the  comers  stood  the 
arms  of  the  master  of  the  tent,  the  carved  sword,  the 
tpear,  and  the  imall  round  shield. 

The  newt  of  our  coming  soon  spread  among  the  other 
tents  and  brought  around  us  all  the  men  of  the  party. 
The  boys  seated  themselves  behind,  peeping  over  the 
shoulders  of  their  seniors,  and  the  women,  none  of  whom 
were  veiled,  surveyed  ns  through  the  lattice,  from  the 
next  tent.  As  each  one  entered,  he  sealed  himself  in 
the  circle  and  exchanged  greetings  with  us.  I  observed 
that  all  their  ceremonies  were  Turkish,  and  they  lavished 
them  with  Turkish  profusion.  I  was  both  surprised 
and  pleased  with  the  perfect  etiquette  which  prevailed, 
for  it  was  altogether  above  the  demeanour  of  Turks  of 

*  Selant  attikum,  God  give  you  peace.  Mohammed 
taught  hit  disciples  to  ute  this  form  in  saluting  each 
other.    It  is  aeldom  extended  to  CbristianSi 


the  tame  rank.  The  more  honourable  among  them 
sat  farther  within  the  tent  than  the  others,  and  ipeeial 
deference  was  shewn  to  them.  When  they  spoke,  all 
were  silent,  and  when  one  of  them  entered  the  tent,  the 
company  rose  and  remained  standing  till  he  was  seated. 
The  tame  retpect  waa  shewn  to  the  aged.  The  company 
were  very  sociable,  without  being  noisy,  and  although 
their  curiosity  was  evidently  excited  by  our  appesrsnoe, 
they  kept  it  under  proper  reatraint. 

As  we  were  about  to  depart,  they  told  nt  that  food 
was  preparing,  and  insisted  upon  our  eating  with  them, 
to  which,  at  a  pledge  of  amity  and  good-will,  I  gladly 
contented.  Two  circular  wooden  lofrat,  or  waiten, 
were  laid  upon  the  groand,  around  one  of  which  we  sat 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  accommodated  at  the  other.  Five  or  aix 
different  dishes  were  brought,  some  of  which  were"  new 
to  me;  sU  of  them,  however,  were  clean  and  excellently 
cooked.  One  of  the  beat  consisted  of  dried  mulberries 
warmed  in  honey. 

Everything  about  the  tenti  and  the  people  wore  a 
neater  and  more  thrifty  appearance  than  i»  often  foniid 
among  the  common  population  of  the  East.  Their 
numerous  flocks  were  feeding  on  the  hill,  and  herds  of 
horses  in  the  vale.  The  men  were  large  and  robust, 
with  fine,  open,  and  cheerful  countenances.  Most  of 
the  boyt^and  glrlt  were  comely,  and  some  of  them  even 
handsome. 

On  a  subsequent  day' other  parties  were  met, 
and  Mr  Southgate  spent  the  Sabbath  under  the 
following  circumstances : — 

On  the  plain,  a  few  hours  from  the  Bin  Gnl,  is  Khenn. 
neus  Kalesi,  a  small  fort  with  a  few  houses,  where  the 
chief  of  the  district  resides.  He  has  under  his  jurisdiction 
all  the  villages  of  the  plain,  twenty-eight  in  number,  of 
which  twelve  are  Armenian  and  the  rest  Kurdish.  We 
crossed  two  small  streams,  passed  one  village,  and  stopped 
at  a  second,  called  Arous,  where  I  determined  to  spend 
the  morrow,  which  wat  Sunday. 

I  could  find  nothing  belter  than  a  cattle-houte :  bat, 
as  all  the  inmates  spent  their  days  in  the  pasture,  I  was 
made  welcome  to  that.  In  the  evening,  the  cattle  came 
in,  and  we  spent  a  very  disagreeable  night  with  them. 
The  day  I  also  preferred  to  spend  abroad,  and  finding 
a  tree  near  the  village,  passed  my  Sunday  quietly  be- 
neath it  It  was  the  first  tree  which  I  had  seen  ainca 
leaving  Erzroum,  and  it  seemed  set  in  that  lonely  spot  to 
shelter  and  refresh  a  way-worn  traveller.     .... 

The  men  of  Aroua  wore  the  tall,  white,  oonical  cap 
of  the  Kurds,  and  spoke  their  language,  but  their  fea- 
tures  and  their  manners  bespoke  another  race.  They 
were  Armeuiana.  I  had  come  to  their  village  in  prefer, 
ence  to  Kheunneua,  to  apend  Sunday,  because  they  were 
Christiana.  They  had  no  church,  but  there  was  a  priest 
ampng  them  whom  they  regarded  as  a  learned  and  holy 
man.  I  sent  to  him  on  Sunday  morning,  inviting  him 
to  come  and  take  coffee  with  me.  He  came,  approach- 
ing us  with  a  look  of  timidity  and  apprehension,  as  if 
he  suspected  that  some  evil  was  plotting  against  him. 
He  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  vlllagen  only 
by  a  black  turban,  and  an  abba,  or  cloak,  of  the  same 
nolotur.  His  demeanour  was,  like  theirs,  dejected  and 
cringing.  He  seated  himself  at  my  request,  drank  the 
coffee  that  was  offered  to  him,  answered  all  my  ques- 
tions with  an  indistinct  murmur,  and  retired  without 
having  uttered  a  word.  This  is  very  commonly  the 
character  of  the  Armenian  village  priests.  They  are  as 
ignorant  as  the  people  around  them,  poor  and  filthy  in 
their  persons,  and  extremely  abject  in  appearance.  Their 
ministrations  are  confined  to  the  performance  of  the  daily 
services  of  the  Church,  and  the  parochial  care  of  their 
parishioners,  which  contitts  in  baptizing,  marrying,  and 
burying.  They  gain  an  uncertain  and  meaign  liveli- 
hood from  parochial  feet  and  the  contributions  of  tht 
villagers. 

On  Monday  the  traveller  had  better  fortune. 

At  two  and  a  half  houre  from  the  village,  we  croMd 

the  KiTzil  Tcbal,  or  Hed  River,  a  tmall  stream  mnaiH 
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to  th«  Eophrattf.  On  iti  bank  we  met  with  »  party  of 
Kurd*,  pUj  drtwid,  who  were  on  their  way  to  attend  a 
marriage-feetiTsl  at  Kfaennneai.  An  hoar  farther  on 
car  coarae  we  (topped  for  our  mominf  repait,  In  a  ^reen 
dell,  where  we  found  water. 

We  had  hardly  seated  onnelTei  before  we  heard  some 
one  hailing  ni  fW>m  above,  and  a  horseman  immediately 
deaeeaded,  followed  by  a  single  attendant.  The  former 
was  a  young  Kurd  in  the  fall  drees  of  his  people.  He 
wore  a  red  tanic,  reaching  to  his  waist,  and  while  shal- 
yars,  the  great  nether  garment  of  the  East.  His  sngar- 
loaf  cap  was  boand  with  a  turban  of  the  gayeat  colours, 
•nd  in  its  fold*  the  long  tresses  of  his  anhnm  hair  were 
twisted.  He  wore  In  his  girdle  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a 
dagger,  and,  hanging  from  it  about  his  person,  were  a 
ramrod,  a  small  powder.hom  for  priming,  a  cartridge- 
case,  and  numerous  little  trinkets  for  the  care  and  repair 
of  hii  arms.  In  his  right  band  was  a  spear,  with  a 
wooden  shaft  about  ten  feet  long.  One  end  waa  pointed 
with  iron,  that  it  might  be  stack  in  the  gronad,  and  the 
other  waa  ornamented  with  a  large  black  ball  of  light 
ftathers,  from  the  middle  of  which  projected  the  head  of 
the  spear,  about  Sre  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  rhombic 
fmrm.  At  his  back  hung  a  email  round  shield  or  targe, 
intended  to  be  used  in  single  combat  with  the  sword.  It 
was  (tndded  with  small  pieces  of  brass  resembling  coin, 
and  was  decorated  with  silken  tassels  of  Tarious  colours, 
hanging  firom  the  circumlerence,  and  a  larger  one  ana. 
pended  from  the  centre.  Thrnsting  his  spear  into  the 
ground,  he  dismounted,  and  sitting  down  by  os  without 
ceremony,  drew  out  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  offered  to 
join  meals  with  us.  We  accepted  the  propoeal,  and 
were  at  once  good  friends  with  him.  We  soon  learned 
from  him  that,  though  his  beard  was  not  yet  grown,  he 
was  the  Bey  of  a  Tillage  on  the  plain  of  Moush,  which 
we  were  to  pass. 

Of  the  Kurds  they  at  this  time  saw  no  more. 

The  Traveller's  next  halting-place  of  any  im- 
portance was  Mouth  J  a  town  perched  on  an 
eminence,  and  containing  about  5,000  souls — a 
mixed  population,  and  exceedingly  Irish  in  their 
externals. 

The  number  of  poor,  insane,  and  diseased  ]>ersons  is 
astonishing.  Boys  and  girls  are  seen  running  with  a 
single  rag,  and  often  entirely  naked,  through  the  streets. 
The  Chrisllans  appeared  to  be  the  most  thriTlog  part  of 
the  population:  but  all  complained  of  porerty.    .    .    . 

Our  coming  excited  a  great  stir  in  the  town.  Our 
dnases  being  after  the  fiuhion  of  the  capital,  every  one 
knew  us  to  be  firom  Stamboul.  Crowds  collected  as  we 
passed  through  the  streets,  and  gazed  after  us  until  we 
were  out  of  sight  Various  conjectures  were  started  to 
account  for  our  visit. 

Some  of  these  conjectures  were  of  an  unplea- 
sant and  even  alarming  sort. 

The  Armenians  have,  in  this  poor  town,  an 
abundance  of  churches  for  their  numbers.  One  of 
them,  said  to  be  1300  years  old,  is  called  The 
Church  of  the  Forty  Slept,  from  the  approach  to 
it  being  by  a  flight  of  that  number  of  steps. 
Here  a  priest  was  found  teaching  twenty-five 
boys,  who  were  learning  their  lessons  on  the 
flat  grave-stones  around,  like  the  little  girl  in 
Charles  Lamb's  beautiful  tale  of  the  Sailor  Vn- 
ele  ;  and  here,  when  asking  for  a  sight  of  relics, 
Mr  Southgate  was  thus  gratified  :— 

One  of  the  priests  conducted  us  to  a  small  upper  room, 
aod  taking  a  handle  from  a  niche  in  the  wall,  began  to 
open  it  One  by  one,  twenty-five  silk  handkerchiefs  were 
unfolded,  when  a  large  volume  appeared.  This  the 
prieet  took  and,  reverently  kissing,  opened.  It  was  the 
Mew  Taetament,  beautifully  written  on  parchment  in 
Armenian  characters.  We  inquired  its  origin,  and  were 
told  it  was  a  mystery.  When  the  Church  was  built, 
the  book  bad  been  found  there   and  bad  been  care« 


fully  preserved  firom  that  time  to  the  present  It  had, 
they  said,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  many  in- 
stances were  known  of  the  sick  having  been  restored  to 
health  by  laying  it  upon  them.  My  Mussulman  guide 
was  appealed  to  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  acknowledged  that  Mussalmans  even  had  tested 
its  healing  efficacy.  As  the  priest  was  about  to  return 
the  book  to  its  place,  an  old  man  bowed  with  infirmitiea' 
pressed  eagerly  forward,  and  seizing  It  in  his  hands,  kissed 
it  and  rubbed  his  aged  head  upon  It  May  the  day  speedily 
arrive  when  all  the  poor  and  despised  Christians  of  the 
East  shall  have  this  blessed  book  in  their  possession,  and 
draw  ftt>m  it  those  spiritual  truths  which  heal  and  purify 
the  soul  I 

On  the  route  to  Bitlis,  the  traveller  passed 
through  several  Armenian  and  Kurdish  villages. 
The  peasantry  inhabiting  the  former  are  nearly 
in  the  same  condition  that  Xenophon  described, 
8,800  years  since.  Their  houses  are  generally 
made 

By  excavating  the  earth,  and  raising  a  wall  of  loose 
stones  to  the  required  height.  Trunks  of  trees  are  then 
laid  across  for  ra(ters  and  covered  with  branches.  Then 
the  earth  is  piled  on  until  the  whole  is  covered,  and  the 
fobric  attains  a  semi.globular  shape.  Sometimes  the 
whole  is  built  upon  the  surface,  bat,  in  both  cases  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  that  of  a  bare  mound  of  earth.  As 
the  traveller  approaches  one  of  these  villages,  he  discerns 
nothing  at  first  but  an  apparent  unevenneesin  the  ground. 
Soon  the  rounded  tops  become  distingnished.  These  in 
summer  are  covered  with  cakes  of  manure  formed  by  the 
hand  and  drying  for  the  winter  fire,  a  foature  which  gives 
the  whole  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
collection  of  dung-heapa. 

The  houses  have  gsnerally  two  apartments,  one  for  the 
fiimily,  aod  another  more  inferior  for  the  cattle.  These 
are  almost  entirely  without  furniture,  and  are  not  re- 
markable for  cleanliness.  Sometimes  there  is  a  rude 
fire-place,  or  a  hole  in  the  ground  which  answers  the 
same .  purpose,  the  smoke  being  of  too  little  importance 
to  have  special  provision  made  for  ita  egress,  excepting  a 
small  aperture  throagh  the  centre  of  the  roof,  where,  at 
the  same  time,  a  few  rays  of  light  seize  the  opportunity 
to  stmggle  in.  On  the  plain  of  Moush  many  of  the 
houses  have  a  pole  on  the  top,  which  supports  the  nest 
of  a  stork. 

The  villagers  are  mostly  herdsmen.  They  have  tha 
boffiklo,  but  of  a  species  unknown  in  America ;  the  cow, 
horse,  ass,  and  goat.  They  subject  the  cow  to  burdens. 
A  man's  property  is  estimated  by  his  herds.  The  pro- 
duce, yoghourt,  cheese,  and  milk,  furnish  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  villagers  are  poorly  clad,  timid  and 
servile  in  demeanour,  and  their  faces  are  nnlntelligent 
and  spiritless.  They  do  not  appear  the  same  race  with 
the  same  people  in  Constantinople,  or  even  in  the  cities 
of  the  interior.  In  some  of  the  villages  which  suffer  most 
frpm  the  Kurds  they  wear  the  aspect  of  deep  misery,  and 
one  often  wonders  at  the  degradation  which  can  endure 
such  a  position  without  an  effort  to  change  it  They 
are  extremely  ignorant,  and  unclean  in  their  persons  and 
their  houses.  The  women  are  especially  ugly  and  filthy, 
and  their  domestic  eoodition  is  as  evil  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. They  are  servilely  treated,  brutish,  idraless  ;  of 
peevish,  complaining  tempers,  and  doing  no  service  with- 
out a  murmur.  They  have  in  many  of  the  villages  the 
tare  of  the  herds,  besides  their  domestic  labours.  Both 
men  and  women  are  generally  unwilling  to  give  lodging 
or  food,  or  do  it  in  so  slow  and  sullen  a  manner  as  to 
render  their  hospitality  hardly  enduraltle.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  picture,  especially  in  the  large 
villages.  In  some  I  have  been  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
domestic  industry,  cleanliness,  and  thrift;  in  soma  I 
have  been  cordialy  received.  But  such  exceptions  are 
rare. 

This  is  a  painful  picture ;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion these  wretched  people  linger  on  from  age  to 
age.    Bands  of  Kurds— robbers,  in  fact— were 
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mmetimes  met  hy  the  trKteHtn,  to  the  deadly 
terror  of  the  muleteer.  One  day,  after  leaving 
Mouth,  on  halting  for  refreshment,  they  heard 
that  a  rillagar  had  been  murdered  that  morning 
in  the  mountaini;  and,  in  the  aame  day,  in  a 
desolate  place,  they  were  stopped  by  a  party  of 
those  fierce  mountaineers,  who,  on  discovering 
themj  had  changed  their  course  and  galloped 
towarda  them.  The  alarming  encounter  is  thus ' 
naturally  described : — 

The  morement  threw  onr  mnleteer  into  grtit  terror. 
He  roddenly  ordered  ui  to  draw  up  into  a  body  and  to 
move  forward  slowly,  while  he  haatenid  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing horsemen.  A  warm  parley  ensued.  The  party 
eyed  ni  keenly  as  we  approached.  My  spirits  sanic  very 
perceptibly  when  I  encountered  the  same  ftrocious  looks 
that  I  bad  seen  In  Mousli.  The  oenvtrsation  between 
the  muleteer  and  the  Iwraemen  became  more  earnest,  bat 
being  in  Kurdish,  we  could  understand  nothing,  except- 
ing by  their  loolcs  and  gestures,  that  it  related  to  us.  The 
poor  muleteer,  who  had  served  us  most  faithfully  from 
the  first,  lool(«i  as  if  he  were  upon  the  rack.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  by  what  arguments  I  know  not,  in  ef. 
fteting  his  object,  for,  after  some  delay,  we  were  suffered 
to  proceed  in  safety.  The  Kiahya's  story  revived  the 
ncoUection  of  the  adventure,  and,  a*  if  this  were  not 
eoongb,  I  began  to  feel  some  self-reproach  for  having 
nndnrtaken  the  journey.  John,  too,  became  gloomy  | 
called  himself  a  fool  for  having  exposed  his  life  for  the 
paltry  consideration  of  monthly  wages  ;  and  wished  him- 
self in  Coattantinople.  AU  this  induced  a  fit  ef  loneli- 
ness; and,  for  the  first  time  since  my  journey  began,  I 
lay  down  upon  my  grass  couch  with  a  heavy  heart. 

How  healing  is  sleep  I  How  repulsive  of  care  are  the 
bright  beams  of  the  morning  I  John  rose  a  new  man, 
and  I  found  in  the  protection  of  the  night  something 
still  to  be  grateful  for. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  pasaed  four  old  and  de- 
serted'khans  of  an  ancient  and  solid  architecture.  TIm 
principal  one  was  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  round  towers 
or  abutments  at  the  angles  and  sides.  It  was  in  the 
Saracenic  style,  and  had  doubtless  been  erected  many 
ages  back,  for  Time  had  now  decorated  its  walls  with 
green  trasses  waring  trma  every  gaping  chink.  A  stone 
fountain,  which  still  furnished  ref^lung  water,  stood 
before  it,  and  a  merry  cascade  played  near  by. 

A  wealthy  Armenian  at  Bitlis,  to  whom  Mr 
Sonthgate  had  a  letter  from  Eraroum,  gave  him 
It  very  Inhospitable  reception;  pretending  to 
Icnow  nothing  whatever  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  written.  In  these  circumstances,  returiu 
ing  the  letter  into  liia  pocket,  he  desired  to  be 
oendneted  to  the  Bey,  a  Kurd,  who  efaanoed  to 
he  found  in  one  of  the  khans. 

In  a  ftw  ffllnuttii  I  was  in  his  presence.  He  sat  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  gaily  dressed  in  the  Kurdish  cos. 
tome.  His  whole  apparel  was  White,  and  his  peak  cap 
was  bound  with  shawls  of  the  liveliest  coloars.  He  was 
young,  with  a  fine  open  face  and  a  good  form.  He 
saluted  me  gracefully  as  I  entered,  and  pointed  to  a  seat 
near  him.  Pipes  and  coffee  were  brought,  and  he  kegaa 
by  asking  some  common-place  questions  as  to  my  coun- 
try, name,  fcc.  He  was  more  cariorn,  however,  to  know 
my  real  design  in  travellini^  and  pressed  the  question 
with  considerable  importunity.  1  told  him  in  plain 
terms  that  my  object  was  to  see  different  people  and  conn- 
tries,  and  to  observe  manner)^  characters,  and  religioni. 
He  could  not  anderstand  it — an  Oriental  never  can  un- 
,  derstand  the  motive  of  one  who  travels  either  for  informa- 
tion or  pleasure.  I  have  tometimee  heard  Turks  speak  of 
the  locomotive  propensity  of  the  English  as  a  species  of 
Insanity.  The  Bey  was  not  satisfied,  and  asked  what 
had  brought  me  into  so  strangij  a  place  as  KuTdistan.  1 
rs^lsd  that  ita  very  strangeness  was  ray  molivi^  that  I 
wlahad  to  see  what  nobody  else  had  seen.  He  was  net 
contented,  and  grew  ssspieioiM.    Vinding  that  nothing 


else  would  avail,  I  Irtlalatid  teat  I  was  tratalUng  with 
proper  credentials,  and  directed  John  to  exhibit  the  fir- 
man of  the  Sultan.     It  was  received  by  his  secretary, 
who  opened  it  and  oftrad  it  to  the  Bey,  pranooneing 
at  the  same  time  the  single  word,  "  Mahmoud."     The 
Bey,  Instead  of  receiving  it  with  the  cnstoaary  demon, 
strations  of  respect,  waved  his  liand  contemptuonaly  in 
token  of  refusal.     I  then  drew  forth  the  bonyvuronltoa 
of  the  Pasha  of  Eraroum,  and  handed  it  to  the  scribe. 
When  the  Bey  heard  what  it  was,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
read,  and  at  the  close,  drawing  himself  up,  made  aone 
remark  in-  Kordish  to  tlie  crowd  who  had  gathered  aboot 
the  entrance.    The  meaning  of  eoorse  I  eoold  net  an. 
derstand,  but  (he  tone  and  expression  of  foce  whish  a» 
companled  it,  shewed  that  it  was  of  s  bold  characttt. 
The  bonyonrouitao,  liowever,  had  its  desired  effect.     The 
Bey  added  in  Turkish  that  I  must  be  provided  for,  sad 
looking  ronnd  upon  the  crowd  who  thronged  the  entrance, 
added,  ■*  We  must  assign  him  to  soma  one  who  is  sbie 
to  sliew  him  proper  attention  i"  and  then,  as  hia  eye  ftU 
on  the  Armenian  to  wliom  I  had  brought  the  latKr, 
"  M  .     .,  will  yoa  receive  him  as  a  guest  ?"     My  Ar> 
menian,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  professed  him. 
self  all  leal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  (he  Bey,  and, 
taming  to  tm  with  an  equivocal  sasile  of  wdcoaac,  re- 
quested me  to  follow  him.     I  did  so,  with  a  secret  ieel- 
ing  of  vexation  at  being  thtu  unceremonieaaly   thrust 
npon  bis  reluctant  hospitality,  but  I  endeavoured  to  con. 
sole  myself  with  the  thought  ttiat  I  was  an  initraaent 
•f  justice  to  punish  him  for  his  parsimony.     What  we 
bad  arrived  at  his  house,  he  ceadueted  me  t»  a  balcony 
looking  out  npon  a  garden,  and  shaded  with  magnificent 
fruit  trees.     Here  carpels  and  eashiana  were  spread  for 
OS,  and  we  were  iavited  to  repose.    The  motive  for  for- 
getfulness  being  now-  removed,  my  host's  memory  sad* 
denly  revived,  and  I  delivered  him  the  letter  whioh  I  had 
brought  for  him.     Though  in  Armenian,  be  could  not 
read  it  himself,  but,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  contrived 
to  make  out  a  lame  interpretation,  which  gratified  bim 
so  much  that  b«  afterwards  shewed  the  ISMsr  to  all  1^ 
friends. 

la  the  evening,  another  Armenian,  the  banker  of  the 
Bey,  came  in  to  make  our  acquaintance.  He  welcomed 
us  to  Bitlis  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  laviiTied  ap<m 
OS  compliments  in  overwhelming  profhsISD,  made  the 
most  nnbonaded  ofibr  of  his  ssrrices,  and  coneloded  by 
insisting  upon  our  being  his  gtieets  on  the  aiorrew.  I 
hardly  knew  ta  what  to  attribute  this  proi^se  kindness, 
but  I  was  very  grsteftil  to  meet  with  soarsrm  a  friend, 
and  began  to  feel  quite  at  hornet  The  Belt  aomlng  he 
called  again,  bnt,  alas,  bow  changed  1  There  was  no 
welcome,  no  eoapllmetit,  aad  the  Invitation  fat  the  day 
seemed  entirely  forgotten.  The  melmcholy  troth  a< 
last  same  out,  that  onr  new  IHead  had  came  to  as  the 
evening  before  from  the  midst  of  his  nighdy  potatlott% 
and  it  was  under  their  influence  that  he  had  made  all 
the  Ihir  speeches  which  the  soberness  of  the  morning 
hsd  dissipated. 

BitUs  cannot  ftil  to  interest  and  sniprMs  a  stranger  at 
first  Af(tAt  Its  pktoreeqae  sltaatkm  amoag  tlie  Bton*< 
tains  and  the  singular  intsraal  appearance  which  the 
peculiar  constraction  of  its  buildings  gives  it,  make  it 
entirely  unlike  moet  other  eastern  towna  The  moun- 
taiiis  form  three  deep  valleys,  Which  come  dtfwn  from 
the  north,  south-east,  sad  west,  to  a  junetiim  wkers  ^s 
eity  stands,  extending  ita  aroM  up  into  each  af  them. 
Three  little  streams,  followiag  the  same  course,  descend^ 
nnite,  and  fiow  off  together  In  one  river  emptying  into  the 
Tigris,  which  Is  said  to  be  twenty-four  hours  distant  The 
streets  of  the  town  mn  In  terraces  along  the  steep  sides 
of  the  vaUeys,  and  the  passenger  in  Inaktaif  up  is  oftsa 
surprised  to  see  houses  and  walls  above  his  head.  Most 
of  the  honses  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  which  gire 
to  the  city,  firom  some  polnta  of  view,  the  appearance  of 
a  paradise  in  the  midst  of  bare  and  verduNleas  monn- 
tains.  The  mosqn^  bouses,  garden  walls,  and  every 
other  stmcture  about  the  city,  are  built  of  a  find  kind  tl 
sandstone,  with  which  the  Mgion  abounds.  It  is  cat 
into  cubic  blocks  for  building,  and  Imparts  to  the  dty  t*. 
air  of  remarkable  regnlarity  and  Solidity.    .... 
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Tb0  tnd«  of  the  diy  it  with  PenU  tbrongh  Van,  with 
Eimnini,  Dlarbekir,  MoBXnil,  and  Bagdad.  The  road 
to  Moaool  ia  a  daogeroiu  one  of  eighty  hours,  or  fifteen 
dajs.  Jizlreh  la  dietant  forty^eight  honn,  Oiarbekir 
the  lame,  Bagdad  9a0,  and  Bnira  300.  Theae  are  the 
••timatea  which  I  received  from  good  authority  in  the 
place,  bat  I  cannot  Tonch  fiir  oorrectnen  in  a  matter 
where  it  ii  so  dlfflcult  to  procure  authentic  information. 

A  great  variety  of  ezoellent  froit  ii  found  in 
the  i^ana  of  Bitlis.  Mt  Sonthgate,  during  the 
day,  went  about  everywhere,  and  spent  the 
nights  on  the  balcony  of  his  chnrlish  host,  who 
placed  him  thus  agreeably,  merely  not  to  have  him 
tinder  his  roof.  The  following  adventure  becomes 
almost  comic : — 

As  I  was  sitting  there  one  evening,  enjoying  the  gentle 
calm  and  stillness  of  the  hour,  I  heard  distant  music  and 
a  song,  which  gradoally  approached  the  house,  and  at 
length  ceased  heforp  the  gate.  Soon  after,  oar  old  Mend 
the  banker  appeared  npon  the  balcony,  followed  by  two 
or  three  companions  and  a  train  of  musicians  and  singers. 
He  seated  himself  familiarly  by  my  side  and  ordered  the 
■msic  and  song  to  commence,  while  onr  host  hastened 
away  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  his  gnests.  Onr 
hanker  was  even  more  profuse  in  his  complimenti  and 
tUtn  of  aerrlce  than  on  the  evening  of  oar  arrivaL  He 
particularly  pressed  upon  me  the  use  of  his  horses  In  my 
perembulationf  about  the  town.  Thinking  that  a  com- 
pliance would  be  the  most  efEKtual  lesson  for  him,  as  well 
as  conduce  greatly  to  my  own  comfbrt,  I  accepted  the 
offer  on  the  spot,  promising  to  send  for  them  the  next 
morning.  When  morning  came,  the  banker  had,  as  before, 
inlte  forgot  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  appeared 
■ortifled  upon  being  reminded  of  his  promise.  He  per- 
ailtted  the  horses  to  he  taken  away  by  the  servant  whom 
I  sent  for  them,  hut  was  afterwards  more  cautious  in 
Us  words. 

I  availod  myself  of  this  new  facility  to  visit  some  of 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  town  and,  first  of  all,  went 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Armenian  bishop 

We  found  the  bishop  seated  upon  a  carpet  under  the 
trees  of  a  garden  adjoining  the  church.  He  would  have 
arisen,  with  the  aid  of  bis  servants,  to  receive  us  as  we 
approached,  if  we  bad  not  harried  forward  to  prevent 
him.  "I  am  oM,"  said  the  venerable  man,  slowly 
passing  his  trembling  band  over  his  silrery  beai^9.  The 
Atmenlans  aay  that  he  Is  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  Be  ^ke,  In  feeble  tones,  of  some  of  the  events 
of  his  lon(  life,  while  we  sat  by  him  on  the  carpet  He 
had  formerly  exercised  the  Episcopal  offlce  in  Constant!- 
BOpIe^  but  fsir  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  resident  In 
BitUa.  He  gave  me  several  items  of  Information  re- 
specting his  people,  which  will  be  found  scattered  about 
in  other  places,  as  occasion  may  call  them  out.  While 
we  ware  conversing,  two  or  thne  of  his  presbyters  came 
in,  and,  after  making  their  obeisance,  remained  standing 
In  revermt  silence  before  him.  This  deep  respect  ap- 
peared to  be  both  appropriate  and  Impressive.  I  have 
Often  wltneaaed  it  elsewhere  in  Turkey.  Though  a  pe- 
enliarity  perhaps,  no  one,  I  think,  will  be  disposed  to 
account  it  one  of  the  eom^tiom  of  the  Eastern  Churches. 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  BItlia  are  more  fi-ee 
and  gay  than  is  common  in  Ttirkish  towns.  As  I  sat 
in  my  balcony  I  could  often  bear  the  sound  of  music 
and  the  voice  of  merriment  breaking  npon  the  stillness 
of  the  evening.    This  gaiety,  however,  ia  mingled  with 

00  extraordinary  refinement  of  manners  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, one  is  often  annoyed  by  an  indelicacy  extremely 
offenaive.  I  was  astonished,  on  awaking  the  first  morn- 
ing after  my  arrlTal,  to  find  all  the  male  part  of  the 
ikmily  aaaembled  on  the  balcony  to  see  me  dress,  and 
my  eonfnaion  was  not  a  little  increased  on  perceiving 
that  tbo  ftmale  portion  had  stationed  themselves,  for 
Hm  same  irarpoee^  behind  the  lattice  which  separated  the 
balcony  from  the  inner  apartments  of  the  house.    When 

1  ventared  to  reaiark  upon  these  and  other  such  like 
Bavaltle*^  the  onlrersal  apology  was,  «  What  else  can 


yoti  expect?  Thia  is  Kordistan."  I  have  nowhere 
found  the  Armenians  more  respected  and  Influential  than 
in  Bitlis,  and  consequently  have  seldom  found  them  more 
intelligent  and  truly  respectable.  They  have  eight 
charohes  and  foor  prlestt. 

Some  families  of  Jacobites  are  found  here,  ft 
denomination  of  Christians  rather  numerous  in 
certain  parts  of  the  East ;  and  not  to  be  con* 
founded  by  our  Scottish  readers  with  the  adher« 
ants  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  Jacobites,  lilce 
the  Lutlterans,  the  Calvinists,  and  Wesleyans, 
talce  their  appellation  from  their  founder. 

At  Bitlis,  Mr  Southgate,  who  met  individuals 
of  all  religions,  became  acquainted  with  a  YezU 
dee  or  DeviUworshipper. 

He  was  a  farrier,  and  being  in  the  employ  of  my  host, 
occasionally  made  me  a  visit,  and  sometimsa  ate  with  me. 
I  endeavoured  to  glean  something  from  him  respecting 
his  religion :  bnt,  although  he  received  my  inquiries  with 
eood-humonr,  he  couM  be  indoeed  to  make  no  confessions. 
I  observed  nothing  singular  In  bis  habits,  bealde  a  prao* 
tice  of  holding  his  little  cop  of  wine  with  both  hands.  I 
did  not,  at  the  time,  suppose  It  to  be  anything  more  than 
an  awkward  habit  of  his  own,  bnt  I  afterwards  found  hi 
Mesopotamia,  that  the  same  was  a  nniversal  practice  of 
theYezidees.  Their  great  reverence  for  everything  Chris* 
tian  Is  well  known,  and  this  custom  may  have  arisen 
firom  a  supentltions  fear  of  spilling  upon  the  ground  a 
liquid  used  In  a  Christian  sacrament. 

Our  traveller  enjoyed  his  sojourn  in  Bitlis, 
and  left  it  to  the  great  and  evident  delight  of  hia 
host,  who  cordially  speeded  the  going  guest, 
and  hh  own  regret.  The  evening  before  his 
departure,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  in-door  manners  of  the  higher  orders  in  Bitlis. 
He  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  principal 
Armenians  of  the  place.    He  says  :— 

I  went  at  sunset,  and  ibund  several  guests  already  tuf- 
rived.  They  were  seated  in  two  rows  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  room,  and  the  master  sat  below  them  aU.  They 
all  rose  as  I  entered,  while  the  host  eondoeted  m«  to  a 
seat  ln,the  reeees  of  the  window  at  the  head  of  the  apart, 
meat.  When  all  were  again  eeated,  sherbet,  followed  by 
rakee  and  sweetmeats,  was  sent  round — a  ceremony  which 
was  often  repeated  before  dinner.  This  important  meal 
was  at  length  announced.  Two  walten  of  great  size 
Were  placed  npon  stools,  around  which  the  guests  seated 
themselves  hi  two  eompaniea.  Ditmer  was  aerved  up  In 
Oriental  style.  One  dish  rapidly  succeeded  another  un- 
til it  became  a  task  to  taste  of  those  which  followed. 
Bakee  was  served,  at  the  same  time.  In  small  glasses,  bnt 
with  a  frequency  whieh  threatened  to  endanger  the  sob- 
riety of  the  company.  I  thosght  it  say  duty,  at  the 
hazard  of  seeming  to  slight  the  hospitality  of  my  enter. 
tainer,  to  set  an  example  of  abstinence.  The  master  did 
not  sit  at  meat,  bnt  stood  by,  attending  to  the  wants  of 
his  guests  and  giving  directions  to  his  servants.  The 
compliments  with  whieh  I  was  greeted  were  as  Oriental 
as  As  scene  about  mei  My  coming  was  a  gift  from  Ood  ; 
it  was  the  appearance  of  a  rase  in  a  garden  where  it  had 
never  before  been  seen.  John,  who  iras  presrnl,  was 
complimented  as  a  Conatantlnopeiitan  by  a  health  to 
Saltan  Mahmond,  whose  virtues  were  extolled  with  a 
formality  and  vehemence  which  seemed  not  a  little  sua- 
plcioas.  After  dinner,  the  company  resomed  their  seals, 
and  an  hour  was  filled  up  with  mnde  and  song  from  a 
Kurdish  musician.  The  scene,  aifhengh  orderiy,  was  of 
a  lighter  kind  than  I  would  have  chosen  to  be  in  If  I  had 
foreknown  its  character.  But  I  went  away  hoping  that 
some  good  might  have  been  done^  by  giving  them,  pet. 
haps,  the  fint  Idea  they  had  ever  rseeind  of  temperance 
in  the  use  of  strong  drinks.  The  party  brake  op  at  an 
eariy  hour.  The  |host  accompanied  me  into  the  street 
and,  on  parting,  selMd  and  kissed  ay  hand. 
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As  this  ig  the  first  account  any  European  has 
given  of  this  citf,  which  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  visited  by  the  people  of  the  West,  we 
have  dwelt  upon  it.  Shortly  after  leaving  Bitlis, 
they  came  suddenly  in  view  of  the  lake  of  Vaa, 
encircled  by  a  continuance  of  the  Nimrod  range 
of  mountains.  At  Ourtab,  a  village  on  its  bor- 
ders, they  halted.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are 
brackish,  and  of  a  milky  white.  An  amusing 
circumstance  occurred  here,  which  is  exactly  the 
counterpart  of  many  of  those  stories  of  the  unco 
gude  carriers  still  current  in  Scotland,  and  also 
probably  in  New  England.  A  field  of  red  clover 
was  seen  in  full  luxuriance ;  and  as  the  Koran 
enjoins  that  prayers  neglected  at  the  proper 
time  should  be  said  afterwards,  the  muleteer  in- 
sisted on  stopping  to  perform  his  devotions.  Mr 
Southgate  relates  :— 

Ai  he  had  not  said  them  at  noon,  the  most  meritoriona 
hour  of  the  fire,  as  it  wai  not  now  a  canonical  hour,  and 
a*  I  never  knew  him  to  say  them  afterwards,  daring  the 
whole  joamej,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  what  John  sag- 
gested  at  the  moment,  that  his  sudden  deTotion  was  ex- 
cited by  the  thought  that  the  time  necessarjr  for  it  would 
afford  his  horaei  a  fine  opportunity  to  regale  themselves 
on  clover.  The  delay  was  probably  more  beneficial  to 
them  than  to  me.  I  had  felt,  before  leaving  the  village, 
considerable  indisposition,  which  had  now  increased  to  a 
fever.  While  we  slopped,  my  position  on  m'y  horse  be. 
came  so  irksome  that  I  dismounted  and  flung  myself  apon 
the  grass.  It  was  fresh  and  moist,  and  doubtless  added 
to  my  disorder,  for  I  journeyed  on  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon with  great  difficalty.  Oar  coarse  skirted  the  lake, 
and  lay  over  rugged  hill  sides  which  descended  to  its 
brink.  Most  of  the  ground  was  covered  with  dwarf  oaks : 
but  here  and  there  we  passed  through  open  groves  of 
fruit-trees  apparently  growing  without  culture  amidst  the 
wilder  vegetation. 

<  We  reached,  a  little  past  six,  the  Armenian  village  of 
Elmaleu,  nestling  amidst  a  grove  of  fruit  trees  at  the 
head  of  a  little  cove,  itself  completely  sheltered  by  the 
anrrounding  roclcs  and  trees.  The  scene  was  so  retired 
and  quiet  that  it  seemed  the  very  home  of  peace.  The 
women  were  uncovered,  as  they  generally  are  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  were  spinning  cotton  before  their  doors. 
They  appeared  mote  neat  and  thrifty  than  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  see.  But,  what  was  best  and  strangest  of 
all,  they  were  kind  to  me.  I  wished  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  open  air,  but  they  dissuaded  me  from  it  by  saying 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  rendered  it  damp. 

A  very  great  difference  was  also  visible  in  the 
Kardish  villages  ;  and  those  of  that  people  who 
have  even  but  very  lately  renounced  a  nomadic 
life,  appear  superior  both  to  the  Turks  and  Ar- 
menians, who  regard  them  as  intruders. 

They  are  chiefly  husbandmen,  and  apparently  indnstri- 
oox  and  good  ones.  They  are  far  more  cleanly  in  their 
houses  and  persons,  and  generally  batter  dressed.  Their 
faces  are  open,  cheerful,  and  intelligent.  Their  women 
go  unveiled,  but  are  modest  and  often  beautiful.  Their 
children  are  well  formed,  active,  and  bright.  As  a 
people  they  are  the  best-looking  peasantry  that  I  found 
in  the  East.  I  never  saw  a  mosque  in  their  villages  :  but 
they  profess  themselves  good  Mussulmans,  and  have  an 
Imam  who  conducts  the  praysn  in  his  own  house.  They 
ate  on  the  whole  more  strict  in  their  devotions  than  the 
Turks  :  but  they  hare  hardly  any  intelligent  ides  of  the 
religion  which  they  profess 

We  turned  out  of  a  valley  into  an  extensive  plain 
which  conducted  us  once  more  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  Kurdish  husbandmen  were  at  work.  In  one  place 
they  were  cutting  grata  with  a  tickle.  I  never  before  or 
afterwards,  in  the  East,  saw  grass  cut  for  fodder,  except- 
ing in  the  northern  parts  of  European  Turkey ;  nor  did  I 


ever,  in  any  other  instance,  see  an  agricultural  implement 
in  form  like  the  sickle.  The  food  commonly  given  to 
cattle  in  Turkey  is  barley-straw,  and  the  most  common 
provender  is  barley.  This  is  the  most  extensive  product 
of  agriculture  in  the  empire.  Wheat  is  next.  Oats  and 
rye  I  have  seldom  seen,  and  com  is  abundant  only  ia 
European  Turkey,  where  the  meal  is  made  into  bread 
equal  to  the  brown  loaves  of  New-England.  The  grain 
that  was  growing  on  the  border  of  the  lake  of  Van  was 
now  ripe  and  nearly  six  feet  high.  In  another  part  of 
the  plain  a  party  were  tplonghing,  and  singing  right 
merrily  at  their  work.  An  Eastern  peasant  singing  at 
his  work  !  This  too  was  strange.  I  never  beard  it 
elsewhere,  in  those  lands,  than  among  the  Kurds. 

Mr  Southgate,  after  this  period,  suffered  const, 
derable  indisposition,  brought  on  and  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  fatigue  of  travel,  and  the 
numerous  privations  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
This  beautiful  incident  occurred  at  Vastan,  or 
rather  a  village  occupjring  the  site  of  what  had 
anciently  been  Vastan : —  - 

Besides  the  few  houses  near  the  lake,  war*  an  oU 
mosque  and  medresseh,  the  flrst  I  had  seen  since  leaving 
Bitlis.  One  of  the  houses  was  the  residence  of  a  Bey,  of 
whom  we  asked  shelter  for  the  night.  We  were  received 
into  a  comfortable  building  adjoining  the  house,  and 
evidently  intended  for  the  reception  of  guests.  It  iiad  in 
the  middle  a  platform  or  stage,  with  a  balustrade  around 
it,  where  we  could  repose  without  danger  of  being  trod- 
den upon  by  our  horses  in  the  night.  Aa  the  sun  hid 
not  yet  gone  down,  we  preferred  to  sit  for  a  while  before 
the  door,  where  carpets  were  spread  for  us.  The  Bey 
did  not  make  his  appearance  for  some  time  after  our 
arrival,  but  I  observed  him  eyeiug  us  from  a  small  win* 
dow  in  the  wall  of  his  house.  He  sent  us,  however,  a 
present  of  cherries,  and  a  bouquet  of  roses,  in  token  of 
hospitality,  and  at  last  came  himself.  His  sons,  who 
had  gathered  round  us,  rose  as  he  approached,  and  his 
appearance  was  so  venerable  that  I  almost  involuntarily 
did  the  same.  He  was  slightly  bowed  with  age,  but  his 
figure  was  still  tall  and  commanding.  His  beard,  long 
since  whitened  by  the  frost  of  Time,  descended  to  his 
breast.  His  face  wore  a  grave,  bat  kindly,  aspect  and 
his  whole  appearance  bespoke  the  simplicity  of  patriardial 
times.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  bade  us 
welcome.  W«  pressed  him  to  s  seat  upon  the  carpet, 
while  his  sons  stood  respectfully  before  him.  The  eldest 
was  about  forty  yean,  and  the  youngest  just  entered  into 
manhood.  So,  I  thought,  the  patriarch  Jacob  may  have 
often  sat  at  even-tide  before  the  door  of  his  tent,  sar-  . 
rounded  by  his  manly  sons.  The  old  Bey  knew  no 
language  besides  his  own,  but  one  of  the  young  men  was 
able  to  serve  as  interpreter. 

When  the  sun  had  set,  we  retired  to  our  apartment, 
and  the  Bey  came  in  and  ate  and  spent  the  evening  with 
us.  I  have  often  met  with  Mussulmans  who  seemed  to 
possess  a  deep  religious  feeling,  and  with  whom  I  could 
exercise  something  of  religious  communion.  I  have 
sometioiea  had  my  own  mind  quickened  and  benefited 
by  the  reverence  with  which  they  spoke  of  the  Deity, 
and  have  sometimes  mingled  in  harmonious  convene 
with  them  on  holy  things.  I  have  heard  them  insist 
with  much  earnestness  on  the  duty  of  prayer,  when  they 
appeared  to  have  some  •piritual  sense  of  its  nature  and 
importance.  I  have  sometimes  found  them  entertaining 
elevated  views  of  moral  duty,  and  looking  with  contempt 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  These  are,  indeed,  rare 
characters,  but  I  should  do  injustice  to  myown  convictian, 
if  I  did  not  confess  that  I  have  found  them.  In  these 
instances  I  have  uniformly  been  struck  with  •  strong 
resemblance  to  patiiarchal  piety.  That  reverence  for 
God,  that  spirit  of  simple  trust  and  resignation  to  his 
will,  that  disposition  to  observe  the  operations  of  Us 
hand  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  that  kindly  and  beneC 
cent  feeling  towards  all  which  are  the  prominent  chara^ 
teristics  of  the  faith  of  prophets  and  holy  men  of  old,  an 
also  the  peculiar  traits  of  Islamism,  wl)enever  it  aasnasa 
anything  of  a  spiritual  dtaracttr.    And  wby  ehonU  il 
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Kk  W  w  ?  It  it  citentiallf  a  tnmeript  of  the  nligion 
tt  tht  Old  Tettament,  corrupted  no  more  than  that  irat 
cnnpMd  wben  Mohammedaoiun  arote.  I  would  not 
•fyetr  M  the  panef^rut  of  the  religion,  nor  wonid  I 
imj  to  it  vhat  I  uacerely  beliere  to  be  iti  due.  On  the 
entiary,  I  exalt  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  when  I  ihow 
tkat  eren  iti  eoimptiona  nay  aometime*  have  a  beneficent 
kaimej. 

Then  tkoaght*  are  inggcsted  by  my  reeollectiont  of 
Ike  Inrdiih  patriaisb.  When  wa  eat  down  to  eat,  be 
iapland  a  bleaeinf  with  great  aolemnlty,  and  rendered 
Ut  ihtaki  when  we  aroee.  Before  he  left  lu,  he  spread 
Ui  euptt  and  offered  hie  erening  devotioni  with  apparent 
■eekncei  and  bamility;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  how 
iopitiuire  are  eome  of  the  Oriental  forme  of  worahip, 
when  I  nw  bis  aged  head  bowed  to  the  earth  in  religious 
heoufe.  I  hare  not  scrupled  to  adopt  the  same  form, 
vhia  neceniuted  to  perform  the  same  duty  in  the  pre- 
Knee  of  Mossolmani. 

Mr  Sonthgate  was  seriously  indisposed  when 
be  reacted  Bitlis  ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  Pasha 
to  Me  the  Frank  would  brook  no  delay ;  and 
lick,  daeponding,  and  traveLstained,  he  was 
dragytd  into  the  presence  of  the  great  man. 
The  Pasha  arrayed  himself  for  the  interview  in 
tli«  new  coBtuma  invented  by  the  Sultan,  and 
k*d  a  chair  placed  for  his  guest ;  one  of  those 
limsy  articles  made  at  Malta,  and'  borrowed  for 
tlis  •ceasion.  Poor  Mr  Southgate  appears  to  ha  ve 
been  ahnost  ashamed  of  himself.  "  What  an 
an  of  western  customs,"  he  exclaims,  "  must 
tbt  tall,  straight-backed;  narrow-seated  body- 
bsarer  give  to  an  Oriental  I" 

Tke  Pasha  asked  many  qnestioni  on  America,  and  my 
•tjwt  in  risiting  his  country ;  to  all  which  I  answered 
'■•oeetly.  He  then  sent  for  John,  who  made  a  low 
•iaauce  as  he  enUred,  and,  at  the  Pasha's  bidding, 
faielt  at  the  foot  of  bis  carpet.  His  examination  ended, 
tie  Kurd  wu  called.  He  went  a  degree  farther  in  his 
iBfctta  than  John,  for  he  approached,  knelt,  kissed  the 
kwileroftlie  carpet,  and  then  riaing  to  his  feet,  stood 
with  his  hands  folded  before  him.  Upon  being  ques- 
■••Hd,  be  had  the  assurance  to  say  that  he  had  been 
^led  by  the  Bey  of  Bitlis,  in  whose  service  he 
fnrcsiad  to  be,  to  eonrey  n*  into  the  preunce  of  the 
hiha.  The  whole  story  was  a  fabrication,  and  his 
aodnct  had  been  an  inceesant  torment  to  me,  from  the 
■Muat  of  onr  leaving  Bitlis.  The  Pasha,  however, 
MitTed  bim  and,  according  to  custom,  ordered  a  present 
•f  tfty  piastres  lo  b«  made  to  him  by  his  treasurer. 

Tke  Pasha  ofliared  me  a  room  in  the  palace,  which 
Mad  oat  on  the'  pavilion  and  court,  and  at  noon  sent 
>•  a  rich  braakbtt  from  his  own  Uble.  Finding  myself 
^**eTer,  expoeed  to  constant  observation,  and  feeling 
tka  aeed  of  retirement  and  repose,  I  begged  the  Pasha 
<*  aaaigo  to  me  a  place  of  residence  in  the  midat  of  the 
twdeaa. 

He  was  afterwards  assigned  a  lodging  in  the 
boms  of  a  wealthy  Armenian,  of  a  character  very 
opposite  to  his  host  at  Bitlis.  This  man's  story 
•od  poiiiion  gives  a  complete  picture  of  social 
life  in  the  East,  under  one  frequent  aspect : — 

Ha  reodred  me  at  the  outer  gate  with  as  unconstrained 
t  welcMM  as  if  ha  had  invited  me  thither  Mmaelf.  A 
noB  was  already  prepared  for  no  in  the  moot  elevated 
part  of  the  house,  overlooking,  on  three  aides,  the  forest 
*f  pideas  beneath,  and  commanding  a  distant  view  of 
the  city  end  the  lakr.  The  grounds  iMlongiog  to  the 
boose,  thong h  but  a  speck  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens^ 
theaiselvea  covered  many  acres,  and  were  culUvated  by 
>o  kas  than  thirty-six  labourers.  My  host  was  stlU  a 
yooag  saaa,  but  had  passed  tbiongh  some  interesting 
vidailadea  of  fintane.  Hit  filtber  had  been  the  banker 
•fthe  tyrannical  Patha  before  mentioned,  who  had  pot  him 

»(fc  izxxt. — vou  rii. 


to  death  with  the  design  of  seixlng  bit  riches;  Th«  too, 
however,  anticipating  the  event,  had  gathered  his  father's 
wealth  and  fled  to  a  place  of  tecority,  where  he  remained 
until  his  enemy  was  removed  or  dead.  The  catastrophe, 
he  said,  had  been  a  warning  to  him  to  avoid  public  sta- 
tions. He  had,  therefore,  returned  and  purchased  an 
etUta  among  the  gardens,  where  he  could  spend  his  lifo 
in  retirement  and  quiet. 

Near  the  honse  was  a  kioshk,  or  summer  pavilion, 
where  my  host  sometimes  entertained  a  party  of  friends. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  invited  to  be  pretent.  The  pari- 
lion  wat  embowwed  among  trees,  and  opened,  upon  one 
tide,  on  a  square  tank  or  reservoir,  like  thoee  often  teen 
in  the  courts  of  Persian  houaes.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  carpets  and  cushions,  where  the  guests,  twelve  in 
number,  could  repose  at  their  ease.  Around  the  reservoir 
musicians  were  seated,  who  played  while  we  ate.  Some 
of  the  instruments  were  new  to  me.  One  in  particular 
attracted  my  attention.  It  wat  in  form  like  the  body 
of  a  piano,  though  so  small  that  it  could  be  lifted 
with  ease  by  the  player.  Its  conttmctlon  and  notes  also 
reiembled  tbote'  of  the  piano  :  but  its  cordi  were  ttmck 
by  two  piecet  of  wood  or  cork  attached  to  ttickt  held  in 
the  handt  of  the  performer. 

Two  large  sofas  were  placed  for  the  party.  When 
we  had  seated  ourselves,  a  narrow  cloth,  snfiBciently  long 
to  extend  around  the  table,  wat  spread  is  onr  laps,  and 
a  napkin  richly  embroidered  wat  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  of  each  guest.  Previously,  however,  servanta 
came  in  with  napkins  on  their  shoulders,  a  ewer  con- 
taining water  in  on  hand  and  a  batln  in  the  other. 
The  ewer  is  genenlly  metallic,  and  somewhat  re- 
tembling  in  form  an  old-fitthloned  teapot.  The  nose, 
however,  it  to  imaU  that  only  a  slender  stream  of  water 
is  emitted,  which  it  poured  upon  the  hands  of  the  g:uest 
by  .the  servant  kneeling  liefore  him,  while  the  basin 
receives  it  below.  To  avoid  the  offence  which  the  tight 
of  the  foul  water  might  give  the  guest,  the  basin  has  a 
metallic  cover  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the 
water  passes  and  is  concealed  beneath.  From  the  centre 
of  this  cover  rises  a  cylindrical  post,  three  or  four  inches 
high,  on  which  the  soap  it  laid.  The  guett,  having 
performed  his  ablution,  takes  the  napkin  from  the 
servant's  shoulder,  wipes  his  hands,  replaces  it,  and  the 
servant  passes  to  the  next.  By  this  process  fingers  are 
made  as  fit  to  be  thrust  into  a  dish  as  knives  and  forks 
can  be. 

Generally  a  kind  of  soup  is  flnt  served,  into  which 
each  guest,  the  most  respectable  taking  the  lead,  dipt 
his  spoon.  Piecet  of  bread  are  placed  in  profiition 
around  the  tofa.  Then  Is  no  clashing  of  knives  and 
forks,  no  changing  of  plates.  Each  dish  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  they  follow  one  another  in  rapid 
soccresion.  Each  one  takes  a  portion  from  the  side 
nearest  him,  so  that  the  iiumerons  flngcn  thrust  in 
together  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The  guest 
hat  hardly  time  to  fill  hit  mouth  before  the  dish  it 
tnatched  away  and  another  taket  ill  place.  Etch  dish 
ia  diatinct  in  ita  kind.  There  is  no  intermingling  of 
different  articles.  If  there  are  vegetables,  they  folloiv 
separately  and  alone.  A  Turkish  sofra  is  almost  always 
fumiahed  with  picklea,  which  are  eateemed  a  great  pro- 
vocative of  appetite.  Sherbets,  though  common, are  not 
so  often  found  at  at  a  Penian  board.  The  variety  of 
ditbet  it  very  great,  and  the  number  it  proportioned  to 
the  rank  and  ability  of  the  hotl.  I  have  seen  nearly 
twenty  follow  each  other  in  the  count  of  half-an-hour. 
Mutton  it  the  meat  most  commonly  eaten  by  the  Turks. 
I  have  been  lerved  with  a  diimer  in  which  there  were 
brought  forward  about  twelve  diihes,  each  different  from 
the  other,  but  nearly  all  of  them  prepantlons  of  mutton. 
The  last  dish  is  the  pilar.  When  this  appears,  the  guett 
may  underetaod  that  whatever  Rmaina.of  appetite  he 
possesses  must  be  satisfied  upon  that. 

The  etiquette  of  a  Turkish  repast  it  minute  in  the 
extreme.  One  can  hardly  fmaglne,  without  obterving 
it,  how  much  refinement  there  may  he  in  eating  with 
one's  fingers.  The  ndical  difference  between  Oriental 
and  Occidental  maimen  is,  that  the  first  are  foimsd 

upon  nature,  the  second  upon  art 
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When  our  dinner  at  Vaa  wai  ended,  esndlet  were 
bt«agbt,  roiei  wet*  thrown  upon  the  water,  and  the 
mntic  wae  eontinned  unttl  the  ptntt  were  ready  to 
depart.  The  epot  won  lo  raniih  upon  me,  that  I  fte- 
qoently  afterwatdi  retired  thither  alone,  to  repoee  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  to  luten  to  the  mniic  of  the 
Mrd«  and  the  gnrgilng  of  the  water,  a«  it  ftU  Into  the 
reierToir. 

The  government  of  this  province  was  formerly 
berediUry  ;  but,  "In  1831,  the  governor  rebelled, 
WM  defaeted  in  arms,  and  hie  government  taken 
ftoa  him  and  his  family.  The  present  governor 
is  of  the  new  school ;  and,  though  a  strict  Mus- 
sulman, is  a  friend  of  reform,  or  of  innovation. 

The  only  European  that  has  visited  the  towns 
of  BItlifl  and  Ven,  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
is  Schttltz  the  German,  of  whom  Mr  Southgate 
received  the  following  account  from  the  Pasha 
of  Van,  where  the  unfortunate  traveller  had 
spent  a  month  :— 

The  Paiha  deacrihed  him  ai,  in  atatBie,the  tallest  man 
he  had  ever  teea.  He  travelled  through  the  country  In 
leidly  ityle,  making  nagniftcant  prennta  whererer  he 
went.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  aereral 
aerranta,  and  no  leaa  than  tevtB  anrnptw-horm.  In  this 
manner  he  went  Into  Kardlttan,  where,  doabtleae,  that 
upon  which  he  depended  for  hia  aecarity  proved  hia  rain. 
Hie  display  of  wealth  tempted  the  cupidity  of  a  Knrdiih 
Bey,  who  was  entertaining  him.  Hie  boat  dismined 
bin,  when  he  was  ready  to  depait,  with  a  powtrful 
guard,  oetensiUy  aa  a  marie  af  consideration  and  honour  i 
but  he  gave  the  escort  tecret  instmetions  to  murder  him 
OB  the  road.  On  the  aecond  day  of  their  march,  the  chief 
'  of  the  party  invited  him  to  turn  aride,  on  pretence  of 
rislting  some  mia  near  at  band.  Aa  soon  as  they  had 
reached  a  eoovenient  place,  the  guard  fell  upon  him 
uMwarec,  and,  before  he  conld  offer  resistance,  despatched 
him  on  the  spot.  The  lesson  was  so  instructive  a  one, 
that  I  thought  it  worthy  of  being  recorded.  BtUI  I 
eeuld  net  but  regret,  in  my  own  case,  that  I  had  not 
aoiae  presents  with  which  to  repay  the  courtesy  of  the 
Pasha  af  Van.  He  was  unweariad  in  his  attentions 
daring  Hy  stay.  Whanerer  I  wished  to  go  abroad,  he 
sent  me  burses,  and  gare  me  free  permission  to  go  where 
I  pleased.  In  this  way,  although  still  in  a  weak  state, 
I  waa  aUe  to  visit  erery  part  of  the  town  and  parsue  my 
inqslrlsa  among  all  classes.  The  place  has  all  the  ap. 
pearanee  of  a  Persian  town,  excepting  lu  Turkish  mis' 
arete. 

Van  is  at  the  head  of  a  district  of  seventy-five 
villages,  and  the  principal  place  in  the  Pasha. 
lik.  The  bulk  of  iU  inhabitanU  are  Turkish, 
but  the  Armenians  are  alto  numerous.  The 
observations  which  Mr  Southgate  makes  upon  the 
inferiority  of  the  Mussulmans  and  Christians, 
applies  to  all  mankind.  The  Christians  have 
been  degraded  by  long  ages  of  oppression. 

Frem  a  people  more  elevated  than  their  masters  now 
ate,  they  have  become  staves.  Geoenms  and  asanly 
feeling  has  been  long  since  crushed  by  the  iron  hand  of 
tyranny,  and  they  have  become  churlish  and  inhospitabiCk 
Aeeattomed  to  seek  every  expedient  to  escape  the  ince*. 


laBt  extortions  of  petty  rulers, 'they  have  leamsd  both 
to  cringe  and  to  deceive.  Their  eiremactanRS,  not  their 
religion,  have  made  them  what  they  are. 

Whererer  thdr  condition  Is  more  free,  their  shaiacter 
rises  in  proportion.  80  it  is  among  the  Christiana  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  still  more  remarkably  aoHmg  tha 
independent  Nestorians,  who  Inhabit  the  nenntaina  of 
Kurdistan.  So  it  is  among  the  Christians  of  Bampeoa 
Turkey,  who,  though  most  blindly  devoted  to  supersti- 
tion, are  generally  cheerful,  industrious,  and  hospitable. 
In  all  these  insUnces  their  civil  eondUion  is  man  secy, 
and  the  influence  which  it  exerts  tipoa  their  moral  and 
intelleetual  character  is  obvious  to  the  most  caaual  oh. 
server.  In  recording,  therefore,  the  dagradation  of  the 
Christian  peasantry  of  Turkey,  I  would  not  be  oader. 
stood  as  detracting  aught  from  the  beneficent  tendencies 
of  our  holy  religion,  even  in  iU  lowest  estate ;  bat  woald 
rsther  show  thereby  bow  deeply  malignant  Is  the  infia- 
ence  of  that  false  faith  whose  featuias  It  is  the  main 
design  of  these  pHges  to  delineate. 

Still,  as  an  honest  reporter,  I  caimot  deny  to  Islamlim 
whatever  of  good  I  have  found  In  it,  and,  In  this  dia- 
racter,  I  must  acknewladge  that  I  hare  aeldom  sasa  it 
praaenling  a  less  repulsive  aspect  than  in  tha  interesting 
region  which  we  have  juit  siureyed. 

The  route  from  Van  was  rendered  m  unsafe, 
by  the  predatory  Kurds,  that  the  traveller 
gladly  accepted  the  Pasha's  pffer  of  a  guard. 
On  the  first  day  he  was  amased  by  his  esoert 
performing,  for  pastime,  the  mimic  evolutions  of 
war  J  scouring  over  the  plain,  wheeling,  attack. 
iog,  and  defending.  This  day,  too,  he  saw,  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  the  peak  of  Ararat.  la 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  guard  halted 
for  prayer,  and  to  perform  their  ablutions,  whidi 
are  all  of  religious  obligation,  though  they  are  of 
varying  kinds.  The  Mussulmans  imagine  tliat 
the  Franks  never  pray,  because  they  are  never 
seen  engaged  in  prayer. 

Before  leaving  Kurdistan,  Mr  Southgate  takea 
a  general  survey  of  the  character  and  oendition 
of  its  tribes,  which  is  full  of  interest.  He  anti- 
cipates  no  advantage  from  establishing  mlealona 
among  them,  compared  with  the  results  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  labours  of  devoted 
western  missionaries  aneag  those  people  of  the 
ESast  called  Christians. 

The  Kurds  have  no  written  language,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  books  of  poetry, 
written  in  Arabic,  no  literature.  Mr  Southgate 
has,  however,  a  high  opinion  of  their  natural 
genius  and  intellectual  vigour ;  regarding  them, 
indeed,  as  superior  to  all  the  people  of  the 
East. 

The  traveller  was  now  at  Salmas,  within  the 
borders  of  Persia,  and  symptoms  of  a  different 
people,  and  of  very  different  customs,  became 
more  and  more  rife. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  neat  Numb«r.) 
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Whatever  our  prosaic  and  political  readers 
■my  think  of  it,  we  can  assure  them  that  many 
yenng  and  ingenuous  hearts  are  now  beating  with 
fbnd  anticipation,  or  warm  sympathy,  in  expecta. 
tion  of  our  annual  budget.     If  it  be  true-x 


which  we  cannot  believe — thattbespirit  of  poetry 
is  dea4  in  the  land,  then  it  is  our  miaeion  to  vaiek 
for  its  revival,  and  foeter  and  wakoBM  oieey 
symptom  of  returning  animation.  Bat  we  tttf 
that  it  is  dead.    The  spirit  of  poetry  is  imai«tat 
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as  tte  8ouI  of  man }  uxi,  iiiBte<<l  of  being  hon. 
oured  to  keep  alive  Itg  restal  fire,onr8  is  the  hnm. 
bier,  but  still  useful  oiGoe,  of  gathering  and  again 
disseminating  a  few  of  its  scattered  rays.  These 
are,  no  doubt,  of  very  differeot  degrees  of  power, 
intensity,  and  brilllaney  ;  yet  of  the  dullest,  we 
may  employ  the  language  in  which  Coleridge  de- 
scribed his  own  early  verses :  "  Such  verses  as  a 
striving  of  mind,  and  struggle  after  the  intense 
and  vivid,  are  •  fair  premise  of  better  things." 
And  even  although  these  "  better  things"  should 
never  be  attained,  we  must  regard  them  as  the 
realization  of  a  good  which  those  who  have  not 
striven  and  struggled  never  can  reach. 

At  our  Feast — the  quality  of  which,  in  the 
current  year  we  leave  to  the  candid  judgment  of 
our  readers — there  are  guests  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  from  the  most  opposite  condi. 
tions  of  life,  equalised  for  the  time  by  a  common 
and  ennobling  pursuit. 

But  as  our  space  is  limited,  and  our  materials 
superabundant,  it  will  be  wise  not  to  waste  it  in 
introdnctiOB.  Some  of  our  poetical  contributors 
may  fbney  themselves  overlooked  or  rejected, 
while  their  verses  are  only  delayed.]  Onr  taste  and 
judgment  in  selection  we  submit  to  their  discre- 
tion ;  but  we  confidently  assume  the  merit  of  the 
most  rigid  and  judge-like  impartiality  towards 
every  one  appearing  at  our  bar ;  and  of  being 
perfect  Brutnses  in  our  decrees.  If  we  are  sen- 
sible of  any  bias,  it  is  unquestionably  towards  the 
obseore,  and  the  young,  and  modest  aspirant. 

To  propitiate,  if  that  be  possible,  scholarly 
critioe,  we  shall  now  commence  with 

CLASSICAIi  AND  TRANSLATED  POETRY. 

BttggMted  bg  Anaereon't  "  Ei  fuXKa,"  ^. 

Nama  the  IcavM  on  all  tb«  ti«et, 
Man*  th«  wstm  on  all  ths  Ma*, 
Kane  the  notw  of  all  the  gMT<*> 
Thos  thon  namatt  all  my  lorn. 

I  do  love  the  dark,  tha  fair ;   , 
Golden  rinfleU,  raven  baU) 
Eye  that  iwima  in  tanny  light, 
Glaoc*  (hat  eboot*  like  lifhtninf  .bright 

I  do  love  the  stately  dame, 
And  the  iportive  girl  the  tame  ; 
Every  changefnl  phate  between 
Blooming  cheek  and  brow  aerene. 

I  do  love  the  yttang,  the  old. 
Maiden  modest,  virgin  bold, 
Tiny  beaotie*,  and  the  tall ; 
Berth  ha*  room  enongh  ft>r  alL 

Which  U  better— who  ean  aay  7— 
Lnsy  grave  or  Mary  gay  ? 
She  who  half  her  eharraa  ooBcaala  i 
Sbm  who  *raiU**  whil*  she  tada  ? 

Why  dioald  I  confine  my  love  ? 
Natnre  bida  na  freely  tore ; 
God  hath  scattered  wide  the  fair, 
Bloom*  and  beautie*  everywhere. 

Ftai*  wai  a  pedant  fool, 
Meting  beauty  by  a  rule  : 
Patia*  t  Jano  ?  Venus  ?— he 
Bboold  have  choMn  all  the  three. 


I  am  wiae :  life'*  every  Uis* 
Thankful  taating ;  and  a  kia* 
la  a  awaet  thing,  I  declare. 
From  a  dark  maid  or  a  fair. 

HIGBT. 

Holy  Night !  in  ailence 
From  thy  atarry  throne 

Swaying,  thee  I  wenhip, 
Silent  and  alone. 

Holy  Night !  how  calmly 
Sails  the  mellow  moon 

Throngh  the  deep  blue  welkin, 
Fairer  than  the  noon. 

Mellow  Moon  !  how  gently 
Throngh  the  voiceiea*  night, 

O'ar  the  sleeping  water*, 
Trip*  thy  *UTer  light. 

Holy  Night  I  how  lovely 
Shoot,  with  andden  birth, 

Hoata  of  shimmering  arrow* 
Prom  the  lambent  north. 

Holy  Night !  thoa  rdgoeat 
Solemn,  still,  aerene; 

Hoahed,  the  tribe*  of  mortal* 
Bow  beftire  thehr  qoeen. 

Now  the  battling  voice* 
Of  the  babbling  tliroBg 

Ceaae ;  and  thou  may'st  listen, 
Aa  it  treada  along, 

To  the  step*  of  Godhead 
Beating  mateh  of  Tim*; 

Slowly,  sorely,  wieriy, 
BeantifU,*abUme; 

Beating  thought  and  feeling, 

Beating  vital  power 
In  renewed  creation'* 

Fulie,  ttoax  hour  to  hour. 

H<^  Night '.  devoutly 
While  I  worship  thee. 

Babbling  FoDy^  echo 
Diea  away  fixnn  mew 


J.  S.B. 


J.S.B. 


WAll,  OF  AW  IDOL." 

(The  following  linea  are  intended  a«  a  sort  of  epitome  of 
the  very  comfortleaa  Greek  doctrine  of  Hadce.  The 
images  are  porpoaely  borrowed  fifom  antiquity  ;  and  the 
veraifioation  aeems  more  altin  to  the  ft'ee  choral  chants 
of  the  anoienta,  written  to  be  Jcarithan  to  the  formal 
ayllabic  architeiHuTC  of  the  modem  EngKsfa  ode,  written 
to  be  read.) 

M4  H  iiM  iitwrit  ft  n^auiia,  fmliiit  '0>Mmv- 

!Ati(i  *af'  k»\vtif,  t  ft))  fiimt  m)!bt  ini,' 
iE  r£r»  n*^ri  imrma^tuittirir  ittAmtf' 

(hfy»saf,:a^4e8. 

O  dreary,  dreary  ahade*! 
O  *ad  and  aunleaa  ghMi**  I 
O  yellow,  yeUsw  mead* 

Of  A*phodeli 
Where  the  dreasa-like  Idol  alr*y*> 
On  lone  and  haimted  way*) 
Through  Hade*^  maty  mass. 

And  *ing*  his  own  *ad  kndl. 

O  snllen,  lolamn,  *ilsnt  clime  t 

O  lazy  pace  of  noisale**  time ! 

O,  where  i*  the  blythe  and  gam«*ome  change 

Of  the  maay-nortaring  of  earth  ? 

The  dance  of  joy^  the  flash  of  mirth, 
Life'*  va*t  and  varied  range  ? 

*  Idol,  uiaXt, ;  ghoil,  wraith,  Jiade.  It  aeemed  advis- 
able to  retain  the  Greek  word ;  for  an  ancient  .i)«x»  and 
a  modem  ghost  are  not  exactly  the  same  sort  of  being. 

3  B  2 
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O  drearjr,  dnarjr  Talet  1 

O  hwT7,  hnrj  fait*  ! 

Fnnght  with  tbe  dreamy  i»w  of  sltep, 

Otct  the  joylen  field*  ye  aweep ; 

O  lullen,  luUen,  atreaky  iky, 

Where  the  changelesa  moon,  with  a  leaden  rye, 

Aloft  hanga  languidly, 
.  And  yellow  vapoara  mount  up  high, 
And  flickering  lighta  in  a  wild  dance  fly, 
Ijke  the  last  fleet  flaah  when  the  itrangled  die. 
Shooting  aeroea  the  darkling  eye, 

0  lullen,  aoUen  sky ! 
Where  the  brown  bait  wingi. 
And  the  lone  bird  singe 

A  chant  like  the  chant  of  death; 
While  sad  souls  wake 
The  stagnant  lake 
With  a  sobbing,  stmggling  breath. 
Oh,  sad,  oh,  sad  is  the  wail  of  the  stream. 
Mingling  its  sighs  with  the  dead  man's  dream; 
Winding,  winding  nine  times  roand. 
Weary  wandering,  'scapeleas  bound  t 
And  the  blade,  black  kine. 
In  lazy  ranks. 
Are  cropping  the  sickly  herb 

From  the  reedy  Stygian  banks  ; 
And  hissing  things, 
With  poisoned  blood. 
Are  crawling  through  tbe  alimy  mud. 
Oh,  sad,  oh,  sad  is  the  endless  row 
Of  poplars  black ;  oh,  sad  and  slow 
Is  the  long  drawn  train  of  the  sons  of  wo. 
The  ailent-marching  ghosts  ! 
And  they  share  no  more  in  the  fisast  of  glee. 
And  the  dance,  and  the  song,  and  the  wiue-cnp  free; 
Where  the  bard  dirine,  with  mellow  lays, 
Is  nngiog  the  gods'  and  the  heroes'  praise ; 
And  they  share  no  mora 
Loud  laughter's  roar,  ^ 

The  silent-marching  ghosts ! 

1  hear  their  cry. 

As  they  flit  swift  by 
On  noiseless  wing, 
Hurrying  through  the  wide  out-spread 
Gates  that  gape  for  the  countless  dead: 
I  hear  the  cry 
Of  the  wailing  ghosts  ; 
Their  voices  nnall. 

Like  a  drowning  thing. 
Drawn  echoless  along  the  long  dark  ball ; 
And  some  are  whirled. 
In  the  mighty  void, 
Like  a  leaf  in  the  foamy  tide ; 

And  some  are  hurled. 
With  a  guaty  fit, 
Into  the  deep  Tartarean  pit ; 
And  some  do  sway. 
Like  a  blind  thing  astray, 
To  and  fro  in  the  pathless  air; 
And  some,  whom  chance  lesa  stormy  rales, 
bit  sipping  the  blood  from  crimson  pools. 
Oh,  sad  is  the  throne. 
Dark,  drear,  alone, 
Of  the  stern,  relentless  pair  ! 
With  gloom  enreiled, 
In  judgment  mailed, 
A  joyless  sway  they  bear. 
No  circling  years. 
No  sounding  spheres^ 
No  hopes  and  fears, 
Are  there  j 

They  sit  on  the  throne. 
Dark,  drear,  alone, 
A  stem,  relentless  pair. 
And  beside  them  sits 
A  monster  direy 
Watching  the  darkness  with  eyes  of  fire— 
The  dog  of  the  triple  head ; 
And  his  harsh  bark  splits, 
Like  thunder  fits, 


The  realm  of  the  silent  dead. 
Oh,  sad  is  the  throne, 
Dark,  drear,  alone. 
Of  the  stem,  relentless  pair  ! 
O,  dreary,  dreary  ahades  ! 
O,  sad  and  snnless  glades ! 
O  yellow,  yellow  meads 

Of  Asphodel  I 
0,  loreless,  joyless  homes ! 
O,  weary,  starless  domes  ! 
Where  the  wind-swept  idol  roams. 

And  sighs  his  own  sad  knell. 
O,  sullen,  solemn,  silent  clime !  * 

O,  lazy  pace  of  noiselees  time ! 
O,  where  are  tbe  many-coloured  joys  of  earth  i 
O,  when  is  the  loud,  strong  voice  of  mirth  ? 
0,  where  is  tbe  change 

Of  joy  and  wo  ? 
The  lore  of  friend, 
Tbe  hate  of  foe  ? 
O,  where  is  the  bustle  of  many-winged  life, 
And  of  man  with  man  the  many-miagilng  striie  ? 
0  Hermes '.  leader  of  the  dead. 
The  winged  god 
Of  the  golden  rod, 
O,  lead  me,  lead  me  farther  stiU ! 
Lekd  me  to  Lethe's  sUeni  stream. 

That  I  may  drink,  deep  drink  my  fill. 
And  wash  from  my  soul  this  long  li{k.dreiml 
0,.lead  me,  lead  me  to  lathe's  shor^ 
Where  Memory  lives  no  more  t 

J.  S.B. 

The  young  author  of  the  next  lines  modestljr 
hopes  that  they  may  be  thought  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, "  more  from  the  spirit  they  breathe 
than  any  other  merit :"  on  this  understanding 
we  accept  them,  though  we  make  no  doubt  ihat 
they  would  have  obtained  high  praise  for  other 
merit,  where  their  spirit  would  be  less  valued. 

MABID8  AHIDST  THE  BUIN8  OF  CABTBAOE. 

The  din  of  fight  rings  on  his  ear  no  more. 
The  clash  of  helmet  and  of  apear  is  o'er ; 
No  more  he  marks  tbe  marshall'd  ranks  of  war, 
Or  crested  legions  gathering  from  afor ; 
No  more  he  hears  tbe  camp's  load  busy  sound. 
And  armonr  echoing  the  wide  plain  around. 
Where  are  the  tents  that  crowded  round  his  way- 
Gone,  like  the  viaiona  of  a  yesterday  ? 
Where  are  the  cohorts — waiting  his  command— 
For  him  to  fall,  or  all  victorious  stand  ? 
He  starts — a  wildness  seems  to  fire  his  eye, 
'     Aa  he  looka  on  each  heap  of  rain  nigh ; 

He  starts his  hands  to  heaven  are  wildly  toss'd 

In  the  mad  thought  of  power  and  glory  lost 

Then  sank  he  down  and  lowly  bent  his  head — 
And  that  old  man  had  conquering  armies  led ; 
The  might  of  princes  had  be  often  broke, 
And  seen  proud  kings  receive  the  servile  yoks> 
■  And  now,  mayhap,  his  fancy  i^andering  fled, 
And  spoke  to  him  like  spirit  from  the  dead ; 
Painted  those  scenes  of  glorious  by-gone  days. 
When  first  Ambition  woke  by  Scipio's  praise; 
How  he  had  gained,  beneath  Nomantia's  wails, 
A  high  proud  name  ;  then  roused  the  Tribune  halli, 
And  told  to  eager  listening  crowds  around, 
Who  heard  his  words  in  breathless  sUenos  bound. 
That  birth  palrioian  by  a  chance  was  given, 
But  worlh  made  the  nobility  of  heaven; 
And  then,  like  sunbeam  through  the  morning  hiae^ 
He  saw  his  star  arise,  and,  in  its  lenith.blaK^ 
Shine  fiercely  forth; — a  smile  passed  o'er  hla  bnir; 
In  bittemesi  he  smiled — What  vxu  he  ntu  9 

O  Marios  I  fortune's  once  too-iitvoared  child, 
Ruled  by  thy  passions — those  so  fiercely  wild  I 
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The  MCtat  wm  lilent  all ;  how  changed  from  thOM 
Thronfh  which  proad  Mariui  a  rictor  roae. 
When  wai  the  tented  camp,  on  Alpine  aide, 
That  checli'd  the  hold  barbartani  in  their  pride  ? 
Who,  poured  from  distant,  darlc,  and  northern  bndi, 
8oa(ht  eoft  Ilalia's  fair  and  lanny  sandi. 
Where  ia  the  awoid'a  daah,  or  the  load  war-ciy, 
Sweet  unto  him  aa  moaic  from  the  akf  ? 
Where  ia  the  rider  and  hia  mahing  ateed 
To  atrilce  for  Rome,  and  sare  her  in  her  need  ? 
He  atarta — whence  came  that  peal  upon  hia  ear  ? 
Did  be  not,  then,  the  ahout  of  victory  hear  ? 
And,  oh  t  how  iweet  arose  that  aeene  all  bright, 
When  apoila  were  gathered  from  the  place  of  flghtr— 
When,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  in  purple  cU<( 
Hailed  their  defender  by  his  aoldiera  glad,— 
He  railed  unto  the  goda  hia  handa  in  prayer. 
And  gave  t«  them  all  the  rich  spoil  waa  there  ; 
Then  named  Firat  Consul  'midst  the  clash  of  arms    . 
0  aoene  of  rapturous  hope,  of  brilliant  charmal 
Why  fled  ye  thus  from  hia  now  darkening  eight. 
Like  goda  who  from  this  earth  high  wing  their  flight, 
And,  brightening  hearcn  no  longer,  leave  it  night  ? 
Why  leave  him  thua  alone  on  that  wild  ground, 
With  nought  but  vengeful  spirita  hovering  round  ? 

But,  oh,  how  ehequer'd  ia  this  human  lifis  I 

Now  smiling  peace,  now  mixed  in  atormy  strift  t 

One  moment  soaring  in  an  upward  sky, 

Dazaling  and  proud  to  every  watching  eye ; 

And  then,  like  fnHen  star,  from  heaven  cast, 

Your  glittering  and  your  glory  all  are  past. 

So  Marius  fnind.    And  he  whose  bold,  stem  voice 

Bid  Rome's  proud  nobles  fear — her  crowds  rejoice ; 

He  for  whom  once  the  crowded  forum  rung. 

For  whom  the  priests  their  pnans  once  had  aung, 

And  tribes  had  followed  his  spoil-dreased  car, 

When  he  had  triumphed  from  the  finished  war ; 

And  Tiber'a  banka  had  echoed  to  their  cheer, 

For  he  had  freed  each  trembling  heart  from  ftar ; 

He  aat  alone,  an  exile  from  hit  Rome, 

Prom  frienda,  from  glory,  country,  and  hia  home ; 

'Midst  piles  of  dark  and  half-burnt  ruins  thrown, 

Wearied,  companionlesa,  he  aat  alone. 

And  near  him  was  the  apot  where  flames  once  roae, 

While  Carthaginians,  dying,  scorned  their  foei ; 

Where  that  proud  Woman,*  'midst  the  ruins  piled. 

Snatched  the  sweet  opening  life  from  her  young  child ; 

And,  scomfnl  pointing  where  the  Coteardf  stood, 

Who  for  hia  country  feared  to  shed  his  blood. 

Leaped  down  amidst  the  fiercely  rising  flame, 

Lost  a  poor  fleeting  life,  but  saved  a  name. 

And  here  Amilcar'a  aon,  Rome's  awom  foe. 
Had  gathered  mighty  hoats  for  It'ly'a  wo  ; 
And  here,  upon  his  lAtive  fatherland, 
Had  taken  hia  last  bold  but  fmitleta  stand. 
Perchance  his  apirit  might  be  hovering  near, 
Joyful  a  Roman  ahonld  aochmiaery  share. 
Romane  how  ftlsely,  falaely  then  called  brave. 
Who  ne'er  a  bold  though  generona  foe  forgave ; 
But  with  vindictive  ire  did  track  hia  path. 
And  rested  only  at  the  conqueror's  death. 

O  heavens  !  that  Britons  too  should  hear  that  shame, 
That  such  disgrace  ahonld  be  their  nation's  blame ; 
That,  when  her  hardy  sons,  in  the  dark  thundering 

flch^ 
Had  fearless  stood,  and  broke  the  conqueror's  mifht ; 
When  he  upon  a  generous  foe  relied, 
And  trusted,  ah  !  how  vain,  to  Britain's  pride, 
That  they  forgot  their  name,  and  basely  gave 
Helena's  rock  to  be  NapoUon't  grave  I 

Bat  wlio  the  wild,  the  bnming  thoughts  could  tell. 
That  wound  round  Marina  with  a  wizard's  spell ; 
That  awept  fVom  view  the  darkness  of  the  past. 
And  bade  the  star  of  dope  shine  forth  at  last ; 


*  Aadrubal^  wife. 


f  Asdrubal. 


Told  him  that  vengeance,  vengeance  would  be  his? 
That  thought  to  hia  dark  aoul  waa  more  than  bliss. 
See  the  clenched  hand,  the  fiercely  darting  eye^ 
As  fimcy  paints  the  plies  of  carnage  nigh ; 
And,  as  fresh  victima  swell  the  heaps  of  alain. 
Pale  Pity  pleading  at  hia  aide  in  vain. 
Revenge,  revenge,  was  still  hia  ftantic  cry  > 
He  grieved  that  Marina'  foes  could  on/y  die. 

O  Man  !  in  every  clime,  in  every  age, 

The  victim  tame  of  aome  fell  tyrant's  rage ! 

Why  do  the  millions,  with  a  listless  ear. 

Still  hear  the  woes  their  fellow.men  must  bear, 

And  not  with  one  loud,  nniveraal  cry. 

Bid  Freedom  live,  though  every  Tyrant  die? 

But,  hark  I  that  step,  who  ia  it  dares  intrude 'k 
Upon  the  fallen  chieftain's  solitude  ?  V 

It  was  the  servant  of  ingratitude.  ) 

Like  lightning,  bursting  from  the  frowning  sky. 
Was  the'fierce  flre  that  shone  in  Marina'  eye  i 
«  Go  tell,"  he  sternly  said,  "  that  Manns  siu  alone 
Amidst  wild  Carthage'  ruins  and  his  own." 

T.  R.  T. 

TBB  MOVEMENT  ;   AN  IMITATION  OP  BERANOER. 

Air — "  Alhx  wAr  a  Saint  Chud," 

Britain's  now  astir  all  over, 

Ali  complaining,  and  conspiring ; 
And,  ftoxa  John  o'  Groats  to  Dover, 
Demagogues  ail  hearts  are  firing. 
Ask  yon — Whence  hath  come  the  storm  ? 
All  ia  owing  to  Reform. 
If  the  people  rage  and  fume, 
'Tie  the  fiiolt  of  Henry  Brongluun  ! 

"  Whige !  you  give  not  half  enough — 

All  •  toft  $au>der,'  words,  profeaaion  ! 
Let's  have  men  of  sterner  stuff: 
All  a  circle  your  progression." 
Such  the  hinU  with  which  they  bore  'em ; 
All,  all  owing  to  Reform  ; 
When  they  cry— <'  Make  room !  Hake  room  I" 
'Tls  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  1 

"  Education  !  education ! 

Free  of  article  and  creed. 
Agiution !  agitation  t 

Schoolmaster's  abroad  indeed !" 
Ask  you — Why  all  hearu  so  warm? — 
All  is  owing  to  Reform. 
If  politics  reach  e'en  the  loom, 
'Tis  the  fhnlt  of  Henry  Brougham  I 

«  Lords  and  landlords,  give  na  com  1 

Free  be  Trade,  and  free  be  Thought ; 
Think  you  't  will  be  longer  borno-« 
God'a  good  gifts  lie  atored  to  rot  ?" 
These  demands,  tho'  yon  deplore  'em. 
All  are  owing  to  Reform ; 
Landlords  !  all  your  care  and  gloom 
Is  the  fault  of  Henry  Brougham  I 

"  Ballot  1    Votes  for  all  the  nation ! 

Members  paid  I     SederunU  shorter  I 
Commonsense  the  plea  for  Station  !" 

Nought  will  please  them  but  the  Cbartsr ! 
«  Homm  omnium  malomm 
Causa  est"  this  curs'd  Reform ! 
If 'tis  Britain's  day  of  doom, 
'TIS  the  fault  of  Henry  Bnnigbam  I 


V.V. 


"  THE  WORDS  OP  TRUST. 

(From  the  German  qf  Schiller.) 
■  Three  words  of  inward  power  I  speak. 
From  month  to  mouth  they  ever  fly  ; 
The  world  for  them  we  vainly  seek. 
Our  hearts  alone  their  home  supply  t 
Man  is  but  vile  and  worthless  dust, 
^hep  in  these  words  be  loaeth  tniat, 
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FansoM  it  M*n*s  t  he  free  wm  mtdt, 
Thoagfa  oft  to  chain  and  fettnr  born. 
To  oth«r  crted  b«  not  betnyVl 

By  shoatiof  (braogt,  or  tyrant's  toorBt 
Tha  tisre,  whan  snapptd  hi*  chain,  may  teas 
With  brow  eiact  hii  fcUow  man. 

ViBTUS  i*  not  an  empty  loand. 

In  t^at  let  Man  hia  conrae  fulfil. 
Then,  though  he  (tumble,  he  i<  found 
Attaining  to  the  better  etlll. 

Where  reaton  ftils,  there  tru«^*  ba 
A  childlike,  calm  timpUcity. 

There  ia  a  God,  whoie  will  lublim* 

Rule*  all  that  on  man'a  earth  betides; 
Exalted  far  o'er  apace  and  tiaip, 
That  high  intaUigeDce  abidei  1 
While  all  in  cbaoging  circle  iweepa, 
One  all-etemai  will  be  keep*. 
Guard  then  theie  words  of  Power  I  speak, 

From  month  to  mouth  that  erer  fly. 
Though  the  world  for  them  in  vain  ye  seek, 
Still  let  your  haarta  their  home  aupply. 
Man  ne'er  ia  bereft  of  hia  worth,  while  he 
Of  a  trusting  faith  in  these  words  can  be. 


L.F. 


TBB  PIL«iiU(. 

(SchiUer.) 
When  life's  spring  wae  yet  ground  me, 

Home-and-kindied  ties  I  'reft  ; 
Sport  and  dance  with  youth  agreeing, 

In  my  lather's  house  I  left. 
All  my  wealth,  my  earthly  portion. 

Willingly  I  threw  aside | 
Forth  witb'pilgrim-ataff  I  wandered, 

Youthful  thoughu  my  only  guide. 

'Twas  a  mighty  hope  impelled  ma ; 

Trust,  too,  myatic  worda  addressed ; 
"  Go !  a  way  ia  erer  opan. 

To  yOB  bright  and  glowing  Eaat ; 
When  that  golden  door  thou  reachest, 

When  that  gate  thou  enter'st  there, 
Earthly  things  shall  be  like  heaven's, 

All  imperishably  fair." 
Evening  goes,  and  moraing  eomatb. 

Never,  never  stand  I  still ; 
Yet  from  me  is  ersr  hidden 

What  I  sack  and  what  I  wiU. 
Mountains  rise  before  my  footsteps ; 

Streams  my  feet,  while  wandering,  hein; 
Monntain-gulfa  I  paas  them  over ; 

Streama,  I  bridge  a  path  o'er  them. 
On  a  river's  bank  I  found  m«. 

To  the  east  'twas  rushing  past ; 
Freely  trusting  itt  direction, 

In  its  flood  myself  I  cast. 

To  »  vast  and  shoreless  ocean. 

By  its  current  I  was  brought ; 
AU  was  void  that  lay  before  me, 

Nothing  nesrar  that  I  sought. 

Ah !  no  path  will  lead  me  to  it 

No  1  the  sky  ao  blue,  so  clear, 
With  the  outspre^  earth  ne'er  toacheth  ; 

And  the  F^'  is  never  Near  I 

TBK  BOT  bV  THB  BTKBiJI. 

{Der  Jungling  ain  Bachi.) 
Pram  the  Gtman  of  SchilUr. 
Beside  a  brook  a  boy  was  silting, 

Who  blossoma  in  a  garland  bound  ; 
Soon  he  aaw  before  him  flitting 

On  the  wave  the  wreath  ha  wound; 
And  so  my  days  are  rushing  paat ; 

That  stream,  like  them  all  restless  flows; 
And  fading  is  my  youth,  as  flut 

As  fades  the  wreath  that  down  it  goes. 


L.  F. 


Ask  me  net  why  that  I  eorrow 

O'er  the  blossom-honrs  of  life! 
All  enjoy,  and  all  should  borrow 

GIsdnast  when  the  spring  is  rife; 
But  all  the  thousand  tones  that  break 

From  Nature,  rising  from  her  sleep, 
Within  my  boeom  only  wake 

Sorrows  that  ate  stein  and  deep. 

What  profit  all  delighU  to  me. 

That  come  when  spring  fllumee  her  star  r 
One  form  alone  my  heart  can  see, 

And  that  though  near,  is,  oh  I  how  to ! 
Mine  arms  I  spread,  but  call  in  vain, 

To  clasp  her  fancy-ahadowed  fbrm : 
That  image  fair  I  cannot  atrain ; 

Still  ftels  my  heart  iU  passion's  storm ! 

Oh  I  come  my  fair  one  I  come  to  me  I 

Thy  castle  leave  so  proud  to  view  ! 
And  spring-bom  blossoms  plucked  for  tbe^ 

My  hand  within  thy  lap  shall  strew. 
liark  1  how  with  songs  the  valleys  sound, 

The  brook  runs  brightly  by,  and  fair. 
O,  come :  the  hut  of  narrowest  bound 

Hath  room  to  lodge  a  loTing  pair ! 


L.  F. 


POETBV  OP  THE  AFFSCTI0K8. 

Lest  our  »pac«  run  short,  onr  next  tection 
shall  consist  of  that  desBriptWP  of  rprw  which 
we  consider  the  most  auitable  to  our  page*,  aa  it 
is  that  which  ever  comes  the  most  certainly  and 
vividly  home  to  thp  general  heart.  In  this  sec- 
tion, WB  shall,  on  the  same  principle,  include  a 
few  specimens  of  simple  Scottish  aoogs:  these 
ever  please,  and  they  seem  to  have  now  no  refuge 
or  permanent  hiding-place,  save  in  our  pages. 

TBB  BVBKINO  BBLU. 
'Tis  Malmaison «  and  summer  breathes 

Its  balm  on  all  around ; 
And  scented  flowers,  in  wanton  wraatbe% 

With  fruits  together  bound. 
And  trellieed  vine  and  eglantine, 

Bedeck  the  favoured  ground. 

Tie  summer  fair ;  the  leaves  an  spread 

Broad,  beautifully  grccai ; 
'Tie  silent  ere ;  and,  glowing  red, 

The  west  ntay  ?•'  •»•  •""  i 
There  is  a  sigh  throughout  the  sky. 

Bat  net  of  wo,  I  ween. 

Who  in  the  shade  of  yon  toll  trees 

Standa  thaughtfull)r  alone. 
Nor  laviah  summer  round  him  sees, 

Nor  that  the  day  is  done  ? 
With  arms  In  fold,  a  figure  bold 

He  seems,  of  sculptured  stone. 

•TU  he,  the  People's  King,  their  ehoics; 

The  second  Cmnt  be  I 
Who  gave  to  new-bom  France  a  voice 

Was  heard  fram  ssa  to  sea ; 
Whe  shook  the  thrones  of  despot  ones, 

KeiBnlerortheFfee. 

He  ponders  long.    Reflects  he  now 

On  Ugypt'a  arid  sky ; 
Or  Italy,  where  first  his  brow 

W^s  bound  by  victory  ? 
Does  he  descry,  with  prophet  eye, 

An  empire  yet  to  be  f 

'Tie  eolamn  eve ;  the  village  bells 

Are  tolling  to  and  fro; 
And  now  their  mingled  music  swells, 

Now  distant  'tis  and  low ; 
Anon  mora  dear,  it  seemeth  ■ 

Now  for,  and  sad,  and  slow. 
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Hii  mood  is  chAn|«d.     Ha  may  not  dnrell 

On  glorj'a  bright  career ; 
But,  coajwnd  by  a  nanrer  ipaUi 

Lat  otbar  acanaa  appear  I 
Another  time ;  an  aarlie^  chime 

Hai  risen  on  his  ear. 

The  acenea  of  youth  before  bim  paai : 

The  bower  upon  the  bill, 
The  lea  below — a  lea  of  glaw 

The  eTcning  calm  and  atill ; 
'Mid  hilLpathi  wUd,  the  ialand  child, 

He  wanders  at  hia  will. 

He  bares  hia  brow ;  a  tear  is  shed, 

A  tear  that  may  not  stay ; 
The  night-winda  moan,  (he  ligbt  la  aptd, 

The  dew  ia  on  the  apray  t 
The  belia  are  hnahed,  the  tear  ia  brodied ; 

He  ateroly  sialics  away. 

G. 

RBFLECTIONS  OF  NAPOLBON  AT  8T  HELENA. 
Flown  are  the  daya — alaa  1  for  ever  flown, 

Which  saw  me  reign  supreme  in  mighty  France; 
The  noble  warriors  who  around  me  shone 
Shall  draw  the  sword  no  more,  nor  hurl  the  lance ; 
Fate  has  decreed  that  they  a  glorious  death  should  die, 
But  for  Napoleon,  aonght  but  abject  slaveiy. 

Where  is  my  Icingdom  f  where  my  subjects,  lands. 

For  which  I  oft  have  fought,  nor  fought  in  Tain  ? 
AH,  all,  are  lost ;  and  barbarous  northern  bands 
Hare  revell'd  in  fair  Prance's  fertile  plain. 
Where  are  my  generals  ?  Ney,  "  the  bravest  of  the  braTS," 
They  say  baa  met  a  traitor's  death,  a  traitor's  grave. 

Cursed  ia  the  hour  when  flrat  Ambition  stirred 
My  mind  to  deeds  which  cannot  l>e  undone ; 
If,  when  with  Fortune  crowned,  I  had  not  en«d, 
The  diadem  had  graotd  my  victories  won ) 
Then  had  my  name  been  honour'd,  as  when,  first  unfurl'd, 
Freedom's  proud  banner  glaam'd  o'er  the  aatoniahed 
world! 

But  for  the  dead  I  mourn.    O  Joaephine ! 

You,  whom  I  fondly  loved  in  happier  daya. 
How  deeply  have  I  wronged  1  yet  thou  hast  seen 
That  this  fond  heart  around  thy  image  plays. 
Trace  to  the  past  I  hanoefiirth  shall  unborn  ages  all 
Think  o'er  Napoleon'a  riae,  hia  progreaa,  and  hia  fall ! 

DEMOSTHENES  ON  TBB  DEATH  OP  Big  DAt/OBTBB.* 
My  dioghten !  thou  wert  dear  unto  my  eye ; 

My  very  jewel !  guarded  by  these  arms  ; 
My  precious  flower  <  zephyred  by  smile  and  sigh  ; 

My  stay  on  earth  1  my  casket  full  of  clianns. 

And  thou  art  gone.     But  on  thy  fiither's  brow, 
Where  sorrow  deep  doth  sit,  a  smile  mnst  beam. 

As  radiant  as  Apollo's  burniabed  l>ow, 
As  gay  as  sunlight  quivering  o'er  the  stream. 

That  tongue  that  should  in  groans  salute  the  air, 
Hnat  vibrate  with  an  eloquence  divine  t 

The  voice  that  'a  palsied  now  with  grief  and  care> 
Mnat  Tie  in  music  with  the  choral  Nine. 

'iij  foes  will  say,  "  No  grief  doth  moiat  hia  eye ; 

No  aorrows  wring  hia  breast,  nor  pierce  his  heart.** 
The  orator  will  point  the  poisoned  lie. 

And  cast  the  torture  of  the  verbal  dart. 

Vff,  Phillip,  tboo  art  dead ;  and  I  trill  riae 
And  call  the  slumbering  citizens  to  arms ; 

My  voice  shall  hurl  the  thunder  of  the  akiea ; 
My  tonga*  shall  banidi  ftar  and  quell  alarma. 

Inapired  by  me,  the  Atbeoian'a  eye  ahall  glow, 
Hia  arma  ahall  grasp  the  apear,  the  warlike  ahield ; 

And  nerved  by  me  descend  the  eoaangoined  blow. 
That  lays  the  tyrant  on  the  battle  field. 

*  These  lines,  it  will  bo  obvious  to  the  English  reader, 
have  an  iadireot  Bueaiung  to  vhioh  we'  need  not  refer,^ — 
E.T.M. 


My  priTate  griefs  concealed,  my  ceantry'a  watl 
Slanda  foremost  in  my  thonghta  1        *        * 


:i.Y.z. 


A  BOTAI)  DEATHBEB. 


A  coriooa  circumatance  oocntred  whilst  the  Queen 
[Caroline]  waa  on  her  death-lied.  Tlie  night,  or  rather  the 
morning,  on  which  ahe  expired,  a  boat  passed  down  the 
river.  flUed  with  aome  of  thoae  religions  aeotarians  who 
had  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  her  &te.  Tliey  were  pray- 
ing for  her  and  singing"  hymns,  as  they  rowed  by  Bran- 
dcnbnrgh  House ;  and,  at  the  aarae  moment,  a  mtofaty 
rush  of  wind  blew  o|)en  all  the  doora  and  Windows  or  the 
Queen's  apartment,  just  _as  the  broath  waa  going  out  a( 


her  Ijody.- 


-Diary  of  the.  Tiwta  i^Gtarg*  IV.,  ^* 
Jncaioipdm, 

THE  RIVER. 

A  bark  is  o'er  Its  waters  going, 
Bearing  men  of  solemn  mien. 
Who  ever,  to  their  meaaur'd  rowing. 
Shoreward  send  a  holy  strain : 
"  Dust  to  dust — but  death  to  U&  { 

Sorrow  passes  not  the  grave ; 
Wearied  woman,  widow'd  wife. 
Hear  ye  words  that,  blessing,  aave," 

THB  PALACB. 

Within  iU  walls,  all  sadly  sighing, 

Monming  men  and  maidens  stand  { 
And,  wearied,  watch  where  one  is  lying, 

Smtte  to  death  bg  kingly  hand. 
Damps  her  forehead  pale  are  steeping ; 

Dark'ning  earth-lights  may  not  stay; 
Slowly,  surely,  death  is  creeping. 

Midst  that  pomp,  upon  hii  prey. 

THE  RITER. 

Yet  that  song  of  h<^  is  pealing 

O'er  tlie  water's  silent  wave — 
Beneath  yon  roof,  its  echo  stealing, 

Bearing  *'  loordi  that,  bleating,  sunt  i" 
«  O  come  to  me,  ye  heavy  laden, 
'    Stricken  sinner,  wearied,  rsat ; 
Where  the  wicked  cease  upbraiding,—. 

Still,  oh,  atill,  thy  throbing  breaat" 

THB  PAIACB. 

Nearer  yet ;  thoae  worda  are  atraylng 

Up  the  purple  conch  of  death  ; 
Stranger  joya  her  Up  o'erplaying. 

Tell  of  bliss  in  parting  breath. 
Hark  !  the  night-wind  wide  ia  throwing 

Door  and  casement— lighta  are  fled. 
The  atraiu  of  hope  in  distance  flowing  ; 

The  listeners  look — (A«tr  Queen  it  dead! 

9.  F.  M. 


THB  DEATH-BED  OP  4VEEN  CABOUMB. 

Hark  !  a  sound  of  wo  is  pealing. 

Mingling  with  the  evening  sighs, 
As  the  dying  day  is  stealing 
Down  the  western  skies : 

It  Is  the  knell  of  ruined  innocence 

Crushed,  like  the  blighted  fiowar ! 

Melting  the  hardest  heart's  impenitence^ 
It  lingers  near  yon  royal  tower, 
And,  in  a  flood  of  sympathetic  tears,  it  dies. 

Lo!  beneath  yon  gilded  dome, 

Glittering  as  in  mockery. 
Harbingers  of  death  have  com* 
To  the  cry  of  misery  I 

For  the  royal  heart  is  sinking  Cut, 

Down  dashed  by  the  decree 
Of  Aim  who  woo'd  her  *f*  h*r  yoath  had 
Plighting  a  love  on  bended  knee- 
While  all  the  nation  joyed  at  his  felicity  ! 


*  In  a  notice  of  the  work  oontainin||  this  paaaage,  we 
remarked  that  the  scene  afforded  an  impressive  sulgect 
for  lyric  poetry.  We  have  since  received,  among  othen, 
the  present  copies  of  verses ;  which  may  be  fitly  msaibed 
to  the  anonymoua  author  of  TiMoa/—S.T.M. 
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Ah !  tb*t  dream  did  flit  amj, 
Lilce  the  pageant  of  a  cloud 
Gildinf  the  lait  hoar  of  day, 
Boding  in  foneieal  ihroud  ! 

Thus  declined  the  wreck  of  hopea  too  bright  I 

And  came  the  final  agony 
That  herald)  natnre  to  the  realmi  of  light. 
Alike  from  rap  and  majettj, 
Comei  with  a  wbirlvriad  blait,  horrific,  ghaatly, 
lond! 

Dread  the  tempest  aereams  afar. 

Coming  with  the  lightning  apeed 
On  it<  lurid  flre-wiogol  car. 
And  its  thunder-bearinfr  eteed. 

Tower  dnd  battlement*,  trembling,  groaning, 

Reel  in  the  dreadfnl  knell, 
Mingling  their  dirge  of  Death, — bemoaning 
Woef  too  deep  for  lips  to  tell : 
Tas  QoUN  IB  VMAJt !  Now  sing  the  requiem,  the 
praycia  read ! 

Swathe  the  brow  and  close  the  eyei. 
Scatter  pansira  round  the  dead, 

Raise  the  hands  unto  the  skies 
In  iopplicatioa  hallowed. 

Humble  Death  craves  thy  forgiveness ! Hard, 

Hard  mast  be  the  cruel  heart 
That  for  wo  like  hers  bath  no  regard ; 

But  back  recoils,  loath  to  impart 
The  tribute  of  a  tear.  Humanity's  award  ! 

The  following  verses  hare  lain,  like  many 
other  precious  fragments,  in  our  repositories  for 
several  year*.  We  were  nnwilling  to  destroy 
them,  and  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  being 
the  first  to  pay  the  "meed  of  one  melodious 
tear"  to  him  who  had  so  many  nearer,  and,  let  us 
hope,  not  yet  forgotten  claims  upon  other  poets 
and  other  publications. 

THE  irUSB  OF  TABBOW'S  LAMENT  FOR  THK  BTTBIOX 
SBBPBBBD.- 

The  lake  is  still  as  still  can  be  ; 

Not  a  sound  Is  heard  'mid  her  mountains- lonely ; 
No  music  fioats  round  her  hawthorn  tree  ;— 

If  sound  there  ii,  'tis  the  ripple  only. 

The  sun's  last  rays  have  brushed  the  eaom  ; 

Not  a  tint  ia  left  to  mark  his  setting  ; 
Around,  above,  below,  is  gloom  ; 

God  speed  me  home,  for  I'm  eerit  getting  ! 

Can  the  spirit  tell  when  a  spirit's  nigh  P 
The  frame  is  cold  and  the  flesh  is  creeping  ! 

Do  I  seem  to  hear,  or  is  that  a  sigh  ? — 
From  a  cave  below  breaks  a  voice  of  weeping. 

The  lake  was  still  as  still  could  be  ; 

The  mountain  slnnkbered  around  St  Mary ; 
But  now,  o'er  the  lake,  moves  the  wing  mm  teM, 

And  the  eagle,  affrighted,  has  left  bis  eyrie. 

And  the  corbie's  flap  is  the  flap  of  dread. 
And  he  airU  away  to  the  mirk  of  heaven ; 

Why  slinks  the  fox  from  the  cliffs  amid  ? 
The  snowy  breast  to  the  wave  is  given. 

But  whence  the  flight  f    Dbes  Music  scare  ? 

Such  tones  as  these  I  could  list  for  ever : 
Why  burst  the  flocks  from  their  coay  lair, 

And  sweep  away  like  a  rushing  river  ? 

I  stand  and  gaxe  like  thing  of  stone; 

The  magic  ties  of  a  spell  have  bound  me  : 
A  maiden  sits  by  the  lake  alone  t 

Her  melting  measures  float  around  me. 

'TIS  maiden  voice.    Such  thrilling  strains  ! 

They  dio  away,  yet  wonld  ever  linger; 
A  harp  is  struck  ;  now  my  ties  are  chains  t 

That  harp  is  swept  by  a  maiden  finger ,' 


'Tie  maiden  form  ;  a  flash  of  light 

High  o'er  St  Mary's  bosom  levelled ; 
And  it  lit  the  snow  of  her  skin  so  white— 

Tis  Yarrow's  Mus«,  with  her  lodu  didMvelM. 

Sad  she  sat  by  the  watery  sheet. 

Bent  o'er  her  harp,  like  a  weeping  willow ; 

While  the  dancing  wavelets  kissed  her  feet, 
Her  tearful  eye  scanned  the  slumbering  billow. 

Each  chord  she  strikes  gives  note  of  wo ; 

A  sonnd  like  the  strain  of  maiden  slighted, 
Or  the  lover's  wail  o'er  hopes  laid  low ; 

But,  list,  there  is  joy  with  grief  united. 

"  'Twas  thus  we  sighed,  'twas  thus  we  song. 
And  the  lightning  flashed  as  now  it  flssho^ 

As  around  our  native  fount  we  hung, 
Dowie  and  teae  for  the  great  in  ashes, 

"  Our  fate  we  knew;  the  hour  was  nigh; 

Ohl  cruel  fates,  must  the  Nine  l>e  parted? 
Soon  our  last  farewell  has  rent  the  sky — 

Away  on  the  lightning's  wing  I  darted. 

"  With  speed  of  thought  I  am  home  away ; 

I  have  passed  where  light  with  darkness  lilesded 
Now  I  sweep  the  track  of  lingering  day ; 

My  steed  is  gone  and  my  journey  ended. 

"  I  saw  thee,  Fount  of  Yarrow  old  ! 

Around  thee  was  Phoebus'  dying  glory. 
Like  mirror  set  in  frame  of  gold ; 

How  I  loved  thy  grandeur  wild  and  hoary ! 

"  And,  oh  !  thy  Bard  !  btit  he  is  gone : 
His  harp  is  silent,  in  dust  he  slumbers; 

And  here  I  sit  by  our  trysting-etone, 

Where  first  I  taught  him  to  lisp  in  naBben 

"  I've  wrapped  him  in  my  mantle  fold. 
Away  to  the  Sacred  Mount  I  bore  him ; 

And  has  he  passed  as  a  tale  that's  told  f — 
The  tears  of  a  nation  are  blending  o'er  him. 

"  But,  oh  !  to  tell  each  joyous  time 

By  the  water-kelpiee  thick  escorted, 
The  wastes  we  scour  and  the  cliffs  we  climb, 

■Mid  the  spray  of  the  Grey  Mitre's  Tail  wt  ifSrtsi 

"  Then  I  lit  the  fire  of  his  kindling  eye : 
H*  sees  his  home  is  tlie  field  of  story ; 

A  harp  resounds  in  the  palace  high — 
<  The  Sbkfhesd'  is  there  in  laurelled  glory. 

"  I'll  kiss  these  chords,  now  moist  with  tean; 

They  have  rung  'mid  the  <  Dowie  dens  o'  Yanow :' 
But  soon  shall  they  feel  the  rust  of  years : — 

Unsung  by  each  swain  his  '  winaome  manow.* " 

The  song  has  ceased  ;  the  Maid  is  gone  ; 

O,  where  has  fled  my  fancy's  daughter  ? 
And,  liark,  that  wild  and  withering  tone  ! 

The  harp  has  aunk  in  the  gurgling  water. 

A  Yahbow  Svanr. 

From  Altrire  Lake,  the  Shepherd's  desertej 
home,  down  the  valley  to  the  birthplace  of  Park, 
is  but  a  step ;  yet,  were  it  much  farther  off,  «e 
should  not  choose  to  disjoin  those  distingoiibed 
compeers. 

LINES 

SuggttUd  by  Ot«  tetter y  around  FtuUhieU,  m  Ott  70- 
row,  the  Birlhplaee  of  Afungo  Park,  Ike  eilHntii 
African  Traveller. 

I  stood  by  Newark's  turrets  dnn, 
To  watch  awhile  the  setting  sun 
Bathing  with  hues  of  calm  repose 
Tall  oak  and  willow  bending, 
As  in  the  breeze  it  fell  and  rose, 
Partly  to  shade,  in  part  disclose^ 
The  mountaln-atream  descending. 

And  crowding  thoughta  came  o'er  my  nlad, 
And  shadotvs  dim  and  nndefined, 
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And  ilumberint  dtcams  reTived  nnev 
Of  SoolUod*!  ancient  story : 
Of  ititl worth  ipearmen  tried  and  true, 
Th«  backmen  of  the  I>old  Bncclench 
In  Border  fend  and  foray. 

From  tracing  np  the  "itream  of  time," 
That  looms  through  mists  of  Border  rhyme, 
With  pensira  step  I  sought  the  bowers 
Where  Afric's  traveller  wandered. 
Spending  his  solitary  hours 
Amid  the  bralies  and  dnncing  Sowers 
Where  his  own  streams  msandeied. 
There  stood  the  cot  where  Parle  was  bom, 
Its  roof  decayed,  its  casements  worn ; 
And  hoary  hinds  delight  to  tell, 
With  sighs  of  manly  feeling, 
Of  lonely  pools  he  loved  so  well, 
When  gloamin's  dusky  curtain  fell, 
Their  dimples  half  concealing. 
For  he  would  sit  the  livelong  day 
Watching  a  prattling  brooklet  play, 
Gazing  in  varied  mood  the  while. 
Unlike  all  other  youths  was  he; 
Yet  he  was  kind  and  free  from  guile. 
And  loved  to  muse,  with  tear  and  smile. 
In  Nature's  silent  company. 

From  these  lone  haunts,  his  young  delight. 
Fleet  fancy  winged  her  restless  flight, 
O'er  sounding  wave  and  sullen  stream, 
Lone  Afric's  deserts  thorough ; 
To  watch,  beneath  a  fierce  sunbeam. 
The  weary,  wayworn  traveller  dream 
Of  his  loved  native  Yarrow. 

Ye  nutling  reeds  which  round  him  play, 
Scare  not  that  pleasing  dream  away  I 
That  gentle  sigh  hii  breast  that  swells— 
Those  transient  smiles,  are  telling 
Of  visions  bright  with  flowery  dells, 
And  naonntaina  red  with  heather-bells^ 
Which  goard  his  native  dwelling. 

A  tribmte  this  to  sterling  worth ; 
Adieu,  foir  spot,  that  called  it  forth  ! 
And  wberesoe'er  my  way  may  lie. 
Through  valleys  broad  or  narrow, 
To  soothe  the  heart  or  charm  the  ey^ 
No  fhtore  scene  can  e'er  outvie 
The  sunny  holms  of  Yarrow. 

James  Murbat. 

Of  the  following  verses  we  may  give  the  a8> 
nirance,  if  it  were  required,  that  they  are  gen- 
nine.  We  tolerate  no  "  idly  feigned  poetic 
(train/'  never  so  flat  and  repulsive  as  when  em- 
ployed on  a  theme  of  deep  sorrow. 

TEIBCTB  FBUV  A  SON  TO  BIS  MOTHER  IN  HBAVEN. 

"  Fervently  did  we  pray  for  her  of  the  Lord  long  life ; 
and  the  Lord  has  granted  har  long  life,  even  for  ever  and 
ever." 

My  mother  dead  I  my  mother  dead  I 
And  hare  I  lived  this  tight  to  see? 
Break,  bursting  heart,  rend,  aching  head,  ] 

For  thought  is  agony. 
I  was  not  with  thee  in  that  how, 
To  close  thy  dove-like  eyes ; 
Bat  thou  wert  near, 
Hy  sister  dear. 
To  pay  the  last  kind  ofBces : 
To  smooth  the  brow 
That,  marbled  now. 
Cold  hot  unpainiid  lies. 

Art  thou,  dear  suffering  martyr,  gone? 

Is,  then,  the  mortal  struggle  past  ? 
Who,  who  could  hear  thy  stifled  moan 

And  wish  that  pain  to  last  ? 
Thy  latest  hours  were  peaceful  hoars, 
Calm  as  an  angel's  rest ; 


And  when  grew  dark 

The  vital  spark — 
When  failed  the  voice,  by  death  represt— 

Thy  lips  still  moved. 

With  names  beloved ; 
Surely  thy  dreams  were  blest. 

When  weeping  friends  stood  roimd  thy  bed. 
And  watched  life's  sands  ebb  slow  airay. 
What  glorious  visions  round  thee  spread 

The  realms  of  endless  day  i 
What  seraph  hovered  o'er  thy  face^ 
Unsouled,  insensate  clay  ? 

What  spirit  of  love 

Swept  from  above 
To  guide  thee  on  thy  radiant  way. 

When,  meek  and  mtld 

As  sleeping  child. 
Yon  gently  smiled  away  f 

Mother  I  I  almost  worshipped  thee ; 

And  now,  to  see  thee  stretched  there^ 
Ob,  it  is  grief's  extnmity; 
It  tries  the  soul  to  bear. 
See,  what  a  ghastly  eloquence 
Within  those  fixed  eyes, 

That  beamed  on  me 

So  tenderly, 
Even  in  thy  sharpest  agtmies  ; 

Do  they  now  scan 

God's  mighty  plan 
Beyond  these  cloudless  akies  ? 
Affection's  pencil  vainly  limned 

Anticipation's  golden  sky ; 
And,  vainly,  Joy  her  sails  had  trimmed 

For  bright  futurity. 
Unselfloh  as  thou  ever  wert, 
Unselfish  were  thy  dreams ; 

And  'twas  for  tis 

Thou  ever  thus 
Didst  linger  o'er  the  grateAil  themes  ;— 

If  Pleasure  shone, 

'Twas  instant  gone 
In  fleeting,  shadowy  gleams. 

I  heard  my  gray-haired  father  cry 

In  qteechlees  anguish  o'er  thy  bier. 
And  eyes  did  weep  that  had  been  dry 

For  many,  many  a  year. 
Bitter  his  grief  in  those  dark  hours 
When  God  alone  is  nigh : 

How  reason  reels 

As  o'er  him  steals 
Yoang  love's  sad  memory ! 

His  waking  ear 

Still  sUrU  to  hear 
Deep  sobs  of  agony. 

The  sun-flower  turns  her  glowing  cheek 

To  his  bright  gaze  whose  name  she  bean^ 
And  tremulous  her  graceful  neck 

Rotud,  sympathetic,  wears ; 
Bat  when  the  Day-Goid  sinks  into 
The  chambers  of  the  glowing  west, 

Soon  as  he  sets. 

The  flower  forgets — 
Not  proof  Aer  love  to  absence'  test : 

In  darkest  night. 

Or  sunshine  bright, 
I  see  <Ay  Image  blest. 

The  needle  points  unerringly. 

Through  long,  long  ages  coiutant  yet, 
To  where,  mined  in  inflnity. 

Its  guiding  star  Is  set. 
Tho'  twice  ten  thousand  miles  attest 
Its  distance  vast,  profound. 

The  tiny  bar 

Turns  to  the  star, 
As  snrely  as  the  sun  moves  nimd ; 

So,  time  and  space 

Can  ne'er  efface 
The  feelings  A«r«  enthroned. 
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Few  hare  I  loTtd ;  f«w  hav*  lovad  me ; 

My  rugged  apirit  bent  to  noDej 
Bat  thou  did(t/«<i  how  iuvtutlf 

I  dang  to  thee  alooe. 
Few  would  I  teek  to  ebat*  my  grieft 
If,  mother !  thou  wrrt  nigh. 

Ah  !  little  known 

Till  thou  wert  gone. 
When  did  thy  tale  awell  Kandar*  cry  ? 

Were  all  like  thee, 

Tbii  world  would  be 
One  happy  family. 

Oh,  early  wed  and  aarly  dead, 

Thou  pole>etar  of  my  bleeding  heart, 
Now,  would  to  God  that  I  were  laid 

Where  lowlUy  thou  art  I 
If  not,  0  might  I  but  •mbalm 
Thy  bleued  memory! 

Than  would  I  claim 
To  ateep  thy  name 
In  mortal  immortality. 
In  rain,  iu  vain, 
This  feeble  airain 
Like  thee  must  fade  and  die. 

T,  C.  L. 

THE  TOUNO  WIDOW. 

Sorrow  hath  laid  Ita  hand  on  thee, 

Lone  mourner  of  the  de«l : 
And  blanch 'd  the  glow  upon  thy  cheek. 

And  bow'd  thy  atrtcken  head  : 
There  ia  a  wildnea*  in  thy  glance, 

A  look  of  mut*  despair, 
That  telleth  more  than  word  or  aigh. 

What  cause  for  grief  Ilea  there. 

Widow !  thine  ia  no  eammon  wo, 

That  briefly  doth  subdue 
The  young  aoul'a  buoyant  happinesa, 

With  thottghta  of  aadd'ning  hue : 
No  tranaient  pains  that  help  to  heal 

The  anguiah  they  impart, 
But  one  that  gathera  atiength  with  time, 

The  emthing  of  a  Iteart. 

Oh,  what  a  world  of  hopea  lies  heara'd 

Within  that  quiet  grave  | 
That  woke,  to  aleep  for  erer,  like 

The  ebbing  of  the  wave ! 
No  aooner  form'd  than  witherM  by 

The  lightning  glance  of  death ; 
In  all  the  aweetneas  of  their  birth. 

Ere  yet  they  acaree  had  breath. 

Pale  monmer !  it  ia  aad  t*  think 

That  thou  ahould'at  bear  alona 
The  burden  of  that  stern  regret. 

For  him,  whoaa  apirit'a  flown ; 
But  whojcould  weep  for  him  like  thee 

Whoaa  interchange  of  lore 
Waa  moulded,  not  for  earthly  bliai, 

But  holier  joya  above  ? 

So  young,  too,  and  ao  beantifal. 

Thus  alow  to  pine  away  ! 
A  star  o'erahadow'd  by' a  cloud, 

A  lily  in  decay. 
It  aeema  aa  though  |ome  hand  had  loosed 

The  bird  and  aet  it  free, 
Well  knowing  to  the  aame  fu  h«iM 

The  mat*  wvuld  are  long  flea  I 

Bereav'd  one  !  thou  haat  nrared  that  bourne 

Where  hope  becomea  divine : 
Earth  daima  those  sable  weeds,  but  Heav'n 

That  broken  heart  of  thine, 
Whoae  tender  chorda  have  given  way. 

Yet  tremolous  cliog  on. 
To  breathe  ita  sorrowa  o'er  the  apot 

From  whence  the  loved  hath  gone ! 

W.J. 


AUU>  LANQgVNE. 

from  Mri  M.,  in  Laitdon,  to  Mn  JM*.,  to  SttOmd. 
O,  do  you  remember  how  many  yean 

It  is  since  we  were  married. 
And  what  a  lingering  lapse  of  yean 

From  my  own  dear  land  I've  tarried  t 
How  naay  summer  anna  have  rolled, 

Since  we  roamed  the  hilla  together. 
And  climbed  the  rocks,  to  deck  our  loeki 

With  the  wild  flower  of  the  heather  f 

Ah,  do  you  not  often,  in  thonght,  dear  lady, 

Look  back  to  those  happy  days 
When  yon  aketched  the  living  landscape  roond, 

And  I  warbled  old  Scotia's  lays  ? 
While  a  brighter  world  waa  xa  within 

Than  painter  ever  knew ; 
Where  gushes  of  song  were  floating  along. 

Under  aklea  of  Elyalan  blue. 

Yon  remember  our  ramblaa  inaiuiuBaT4i«Uk 

Our  aeala  by  the  winter  fire ; 
Our  fanciee  that  ever  were  roving,  lady, 

And  onr  tall*  that  never  could  tir*  > 
And  the  pleasant  achemea  we  draw  of  lift, 

So  full  of  bliss,  and  ao  fair, 
That  the  joya  of  all,  on  this  earthly  bail. 

Were  to  fall  to  our  single  share. 

And  now  that  I've  lived.  Car  yewi  wad  yaan, 

In  theae  busy  hannu  of  men, 
My  heart  dies  within  aa*  unlaaa  I  can  bnathe 

The  free  air  of  thoee  hills  again ; 
And  I  wiah  my  children  ia  childhood  to  atend, 

On  the  apota  where  their  fathen  bled  \ 
In  a  land  where  religiooa  freedom  has  been 

Bequeathed  by  the  mighty  dead. 

I  wiah  their  young  hearta  to  feel  in  ite  power, 

While  the  flrat  flush  of  youth  is  there, 
The  solemn  calm  of  those  lonely  vales 

Whence  rose  their  fathers'  prayer, 
In  times  when  the  tranquil  morning  hymn 

Was  yet  lingering  thoa*  rocka  anong, 
When  war's  aiarma  and  tha  mah  of  arms 

Succeeded  the  holy  aang. 

And  there  is  a  monntain-dwelling, 

By  its  porch  a  rude  carved  seat, 
And  the  grau  around  was  worn  and  hue 

By  the  tread  of  childish  feet. 
There  are  surely  aome  echoes  of  voicea 

Still  to  thoae  old  walla  clinflng  | 
And  when  I  oome  to  my  ehUdhMd's  btrne, 

I  shall  hear  my  childhood'a  ainging. 

And  there  ia  a  motmtain  ehapel ; 

And,  cloae  by,  where  ita  shadow  ia  throwa, 
la  a  grass-grown  grave,  whose  memorial 

Is  its  simple,  low,  white  stone. 
There  the  aunahine  warmed,  and  th*  bnaui  stinad 

The  long  grasa  I  trod  years  ago  ; 
Now  my  mother  aleepa  where  the  aonbeam  creef* 

And  the  toft  winda  of  heaven  blow; 

And  now,  though  my  hair  ia  changing 

Since  I  last  on  those  grey  hills  ttood, 
Though  the  days  of  my  youth  have  glided  away  , 

To  matureat  womanhood. 
The  wiah  to  viait  those  acenca  again, 

Haa  become  an  impaaaioned  feeling ; 
And  my  apirit  apringa,  on  expectant  winga^ 

To  meet  Old  Time'a  revealing. 

And  ahall  I  find  yoa  th*  aame,  dear  lady, 

Unaltered  in  all  save  ysara  t 
And  yet,  thoae  fair  and  Hebe  cheeks 

Must  have  known  the  touch  of  tetra ; 
And  the  eyes  that  rivalled  heaven, 

In  the  tint  of  their  blue,  and  in  gladnesa, 
Must  they  sadly  own  they  have  often  known 

The  weight  and  thedimneas  of  sadneaa? 
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No  matter !  thy  eliaek,  though  dim  it  xa»j  it. 

Will  alUl  look  Uoomiof  to  me  : 
And  thy  eyet,  fond  wel<x>me  may  w«U  replace 

Their  glorious  brilliancy. 
But  we'll  look  in  each  other'*  loale,  dear  lady. 

And  Time'a  touch  thall  be  unheeded, 
If  every  day  he  had  stolen  away 

Some  charm,  a*  he  onward  speeded. 

And,  oh,  our  youth  will  come  back  again, 

When  next  we  roam  those  hills ; 
And  catch  the  freshness  of  mountain  winds, 

And  the  gladness  of  mountain  rills ; 
While  our  spirits  joy  in  the  freedom 

That  hangs  o'er  our  mountain  land; 
Whose  mighty  hills  stand  like  Rentineli 

Stationed  by  God's  own  band.  S, 

SCOTTISH  SONGS. 

THE  wanderer's  RETURN. 

0  mine  ain  countrie,  mine  ain  countrie. 
Like  the  bird  to  its  nest  hae  I  flown  to  thee. 
To  meet  the  warm  heart  and  the  open  hand. 
On  the  heathery  hills  o'  my  native  land. 

How  I  langed  for  my  hame  on  shore  and  on  sea. 
For  the  lintie's  sweet  sang  and  my  Mary's  e'e  ! 
Thy  green  hills  and  glens,  thy  cliffi  and  bright  stream* 
Wci*  my  daily  thoughts  and  my  nightly  dreams. 

How  I  langed,  too,  to  chase,  at  the  breaking  o'  day. 
The  wild-eyed  stag  on  the  misty  brae; 
Wi'  my  Mary  to  roam  ower  gowany  lee. 
Heart  beating  to  heart,  e'e  speaking  to  e'e. 

I^re  been  lang,  lang  awa,  bnt  my  heart's  no  turned  cauld, 
And  memory  remains  though  the  passions  are  auld  ; 
Before  me  come*  youth,  fresh  as  blossoms  in  spring, 
Wi'  nae  ohilnes*  to  poison  the  fragrance  they  fling. 

1  see  the  quiet  kirk,  where  each  Sabbath  day, 
Wi'  the  ear  to  hear  and  ihe  heart  to  pray, 

I  feared  or  I  hoped,  as  the  blessing  or  ban 
Came  forth  frae  the  lips  o'  the  holy  man. 

But  my  foither's  hame — Oh,  where  is  It  noo  P 
Where  a'  the  dear  faces  I  ever  did  lo'e  ? 
The  curling  smoke  comes  nae  mair  frae  th*  Inm, 
The  beautiei  are  dead,  and  the  voices  are  dumb. 

They're  a'  gMie  awa  like  leaves  tne  the  tree ; 
Some  deep  'neath  the  grass,  some  sleep  'neath  the  sea ; 
Yet  if  bless'd  are  the  blameless,  as  surely  they're  blest : 
Theyll  a'  meet  again  in  the  dwelling  o'  rest. 

R.6. 

The  next  Scottish  aoDg,  and  that  which  imme- 
diately follows,  come,  for  our  Feast,  from  Lon- 
don. The  argument  employed  by  the  unknown 
writer  for  their  insertion,  we  have  found  per- 
fectly irresistible ;  who  could  resist  even  the 
shadow  of  such  "  a  pov$r  o'  gude"  as  he  assures 
the  sight  of  the  object  of  his  inspiration  would 
do  "the  visual  organs  of  our  Editorial  Wor- 
ship ?"  No  imaginary  goddess  is  "  the  Flower  o' 
the  Ewes,"  but  "  a  bona  fide,  real  llesh-and-blood, 
weel-fanred,  sonsie  Scotch  lassie,"  as  we  verily 
helieve  {  admiring  her  just  as  much  the  more  as 
substance  excels  shadow. 

THB  OLOAMIn'  stab. 

The  partin'  ray*  o'  Phoebus  are  llngerin'  in  tbe  sky. 
An'  mnlis  each  warbling  sangster,  an'  hushed  their  hymn 

o' joy; 
Bat  I  maun  haste  awa,  fbr  the  tryst  was  set  yestreen, 
To  meet  my  boani*  lassie,  when  the  gloamin'  star  is  seen. 
When  the  gloamin'  star  is  seen, 
When  the  gloamin'  star  is  seen, 
An'  I'll  meet  my  bennie  lassie 
When  the  gloamin'  star  is  seen. 


Sin*  e'er  I  was  a  laddie,  an'  following  the  plough, 
I  hae  warselled  sair  wi'  Fortune,  this  weary  warl'  thro' ; 
But  what  lichleos  a'  my  toil,  i*  th*  happy  hour  at  e'en. 
The  hour  I  meet  my  lassie,  when  the  gloamin'  star  is  seen. 
When  tbe  gloamin'  star  is  seen,  (Cc 

Awa  ye  haughty  nobles,  wha  deem  sic  pleasure*  tma* ! 
They're  joys  whilk  never  enter  your  lordly  hame  or  ha'; 
But  the  hallowed  lowe  o'  love,  in  its  purest  form,  is  seen 
When  the  plonghmao  m**t*  his  lassi*  'naatb  th*  gloamin' 
(tar  at  e'en. 

Wh*B  the  ploughman  meet*,  &c 

Ob,  I'll  never  envy  richss,  though  toilin'  at  the  plough  s 
There's  ^ti>«rs  alang  the  peasant's  path  t'en  kings  might 

ttoop  to  pu'f 
An'  the  joy  o'  joys  to  me,  is  a  cannie  hour,  unseen. 
To  meet  my  ain  kind  lassie,  'neath  the  gloamin'  star,  at 

e'en. 

'Neath  the  gloamin*  star  at  e'en,  &c. 

Shine  on  thou  twisklin'  stami*  I  I  lee  thy  gladsom*  ray : 
Ye  tell  a  tale  o'  lov*  to  me  nae  tongue  could  ever  *ay. 
For  yonder  com**  my  l4**ie,  in  beauty  like  a  qoesa ; 
Oh,  I'll  clasp  her  to  my  botom,  'n*ath  the  gloamin*  *tar 
at  e'en. 

'Neath  the  gloamin*  *tar  st  e'en, 
'N*ath  th*  gloamin'  star  at  e'en ; 
Oh,  I'll  clasp  her  to  my  bosom, 
'Neath  the  gloamin'  star  at  e'en. 

W.  G. 
the  flower  o'  the  ewbs.* 
Song. 

The  maidens  are  fair  where  the  Tweed,  gently  flowin'. 

Glides  smoothly  alang  thro'  the  wood-skirted  dales; 
An'  fair  are  tbe  lasses,  where,  gracefully  rotvin'. 

The  bends  of  sweet  Tevlot  her  beauty  unveils  > 
Handsome  they  may  be,  gay,  lightsome,  an'  airy, 

Or  sweet  a*  the  primrose  o'  May  bathed  in  dews ; 
But  the  Tweed  or  the  Teviot  hae  none  to  compare  wi' 

My  charmin'  sweet  lassie,  the  Flower  o'  tbe  Ewes. 

She's  handsome,  yet  modest,  in  maidenly  splendour. 

As  the  violet  that  grows  by  her  ain  native  stream  ; 
An'  aye  sin'  the  rapturous  moment  I  kenn'd  her. 

My  days  hae  fled  o'er  me  as  passed  in  a  dream. 
What  ance  gae  me  joy,  now  can  yield  me  nae  pleasure—. 

I  carelealy  wander  an'  thoughtfully  muse, 
Absorbed  in  th*  thought  o'  my  heart's  dearest  trsaanie^ 

My  charmin'  sweet  laaaie,  the  Flower  o'  the  Ewe*. 

Your  roses  are  bonny,  which  art  gaily  dresses. 

In  low  sunny  valley,  or  sweat  shaded  bower  ; 
But  their  hue*  ar*  outrivalled,  for  Phsbus  confa*ses 

He  never  shed  light  on  s  lovelier  flower. 
Then  bloom  on,  lovely  flowret,  bloom  on  in  thy' beauty, 

An'  lang  may  thy  charms  rich  fragrance  dllhise  ! 
Aye  calm  be  thy  sky,  may  nae  angry  wind  flout  thee, 

Orblight  thy  young  blossom,  sweet  Flower  o'  theBwes! 

Our  next  specimens  of  Scottish  song  are  the 
production  of  a  west-country  artisan,  and  as. 
suredly  not  for  that  the  less  welcome.  Without 
such  guests,  we  should  consider  that  our  literary 
banquet  fell  far  short  of  one  main  object .  for 
which  it  was  instituted. 

KENUUni  BANK. 

Aia — "  Bonng  Doon," 

On  Kenmuir  bank  the  bluebell  bleemi, 

The  modest  violet  shnns  the  e'e. 
The  blackbird  ehanU  hi*  iw*ete*t  strains. 

While  wandering  echoes  ma«k  hi*  glee; 
The  fitful  swallow  skims  the  stream, 

Or  wantons  lightly  o'er  the  deil ; 
While  murmuring  Clutha's  lingering  streams 

Seem  wae  to  bid  the  scene  farewell. 

*  Ewea,  a  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  Dnmfinesshire. 
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Then  come  wi'  me,  my  Jeanie  dexr, 

Where  eountlen  wildflowen  aweetly  blaw ; 
Tbr  gentle  ael'  the  fairest  flower 

That  ever  bloomed  hj  Keomnir  ihaw. 
I  aee  the  harebell  in  thy  e'e, 

The  piimroie  in  thy  modeit  air, 
The  loiebad  on  thy  glowing  cheek, 

The  broombuih  in  thy  gowden  hair. 

Yon  promiied  me  yonr  lily  band 

Beneath  yon  milkwhite  hawthom'i  shade  ; 
And  ilka  wildflower  blooming  there 

Bare  witness  to  the  tows  you  made. 
Then  come  wi'  me,  my  Jeanif  dear. 

Where  Calder's  streams  with  CIntha's  join ; 
Their  mingled  ivatera  smoothly  flow, 

Sae  shall  oar  Urea  when  thou  art  mine. 

H.  M. 

JBANIB  BAIRD. 

Air—"  The  lauie  I  loe  btttcfa'/' 
Tha  wildbirds  arc  chanting  fn*  cheerie, 

The  wildflowen  bloom  sweet  o'er  the  lea ; 
And  Simmer's  sweet  breeze,  saftly  blawiog, 

SeemS'Iaden  wi'  fragrance  and  glee. 
Bat  what  are  thy  beauties,  O  Simmer ! 

How  tame  are  thy  charms  when  compared 
Wi'  hers,  the  delight  of  my  bosom, 

The  flower  of  the  Clyde,  Jeanie  Balrd. 

Yon  birch  tree  that  droops  o'er  the  streamlet, 

Yon  fozglore,  sae  stately  and  fair. 
Are  emblems  of  swret  modest  bcanty, 

And  mind  me  of  her  winning  air. 
For,  oh,  she  is  modest  and  lovely, 

Her  heart  it  is  fiaithfa'  and  kind  ; 
And  aye  her  blue  eyes,  as  they  sparkle, 

Rereal  the  bright  charms  of  her  mind. 

To  fortune  and  fiime  I'm  a  stranger, 

A  life  of  hard  labour  is  mine ; 
Yet,  blest  wi'  the  smiles  of  my  lassie, 

At  hardships  I  nerer  rapine. 
And  though  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Indies 

Were  mine — if  it  conldna  be  shared 
Wi'  her,  the  delight  of  my  bosom, 

I'd  Kom  it  for  sweet  Jeanie  Baiid. 

H.  M. 

Our  next  lyric  is  certainlf  -not  Scottish ;  but 
80  greatly  do  we  admire  the  Uvely  humour  of  the 
Triekty,  not  Tricky  eye,  that  we  are  resolved  to 
have  it  in,  and,  for  fear  of  miming  another  oppor- 
tunity, now  lug  it  forward. 

THE  TRICKSY  EYE. 

iSon;. 
In  sooth  she  has  a  tricksy  eye, 

And  a  devil  within  it  is  lurking ; 
And  a  frolicsome  sprite,  both  day  and  night, 

His  mischief  there  is  working: 
In  sooth  a  devil  is  lurking  there ; — 
Beware  I  O,  beware ! 

She  will  lead  yon  about  in  an  endless  route, 
And  with  sweet  wiles  deceive  you ;  ' 

She  will  Will.«'-lhe-Wisp  you  tar  and  near, 
And  in  a  bog  she'll  leave  yon  : 

Her  smile  is  a  bait,  and  her  look  is  a  snare  ^— 

Beware  !  Q,  beware  ! 

In  sooth  she  has  a  tricksy  eye, 

It  haunts  me  like  a  spirit ; 
It  dances  round  me  night  and 'day— 

I  lore  it  while  I  fear  it ; 
If  a  devil  she  be,  she  is  wondrous  fair;.^ 
Beware !  O,  bevrare  1 

I  aiay  bury  me  deep  in  Latin  and  Greek, 

Remote  from  vulgar  people; 
I  may  sackcloth  wear  in  sheer  despair. 

And  live,  like  the  saint,  in  a  steeple ; 
But  still  her  wiles  pursue  me  there ;-~ 
Beware  I  O,  beware  ! 


An  army  of  Fucks,  a  fairy  host. 

Obeys  at  her  commanding; 
They  tickle  my  flve  good  wiis  away, 

They  pinch  my  understanding  i 
When  Oberon's  horn  soft  startles  the  air  v— 
Beware !  O,  beware  I 

In  sobth  the  maid  is  a  holy  text, 

But  the  devil  has  written  the  comment ;  ' 
Tha  siren  song  to  delight  is  strong, 

But  sinks  thy  bark  on  the  moment : 
The  wiles  of  the  lovely,  the  lores  of  the  iair; — 
Beware  I  O,  beware  1 

j.aa 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
POETRY. 

EVENING. 
Ding-dong,  the  day  *s  declining, 

In  the  west  mild  ev'ning  glows ; 
On  her  own  green  couch,  reclining, 

Slumber*  the  folded  roeb 

Ding-dong,  the  day's  declining ; 

Silver  dews  begin  to  fall ; 
Crimson  shadows  'round  are  deep'oing — 

Deeper  yet — they  shadow  all. 

See,  afar,  the  moon  careering. 
Yielding  stars  to  her  give  place ; 

In  yonder  placid  lake  appearing, 
Brightly  shines  her  gentle  lace. 

Lilt,  the  robin's  plaintive  ditty ; 

Perch'd  on  yonder  blossom'd  sloe. 
He  sings  of  love,  of  wo,  and  pity — 

Pity,  love,  and  wo. 

Over  mountain,  mead,  and  heather. 
Tinkles  faint  the  shepherd's  bell ; 
•   His  vagrant  flock  the  careful  wether 
I.eadJi  to  fold  in  wooded  delL 

Homeward  hies  the  rustic,  weary ; 

Echoes  sweet  the  milkmaid's  song, — 
Glad  his  heart,  and,  whistling  cheery. 

Native  notes  the  strains  prolong. 

Now  the  cottage  hearth  is  hlaxing; 

The  Pilgrim  opes  the  latched  door  \ 
Children  shrink  from  him  amaxing; 

Food  be  craves,  and  rush-epread  floor. 

Holy  Nature !  thou  dost  ever 

Watchful  guard  thy  helpless  brood  ; 

Taught  by  thee,  the  wild-winged  plover 
Brings  its  young  their  etening  Ibod. 

■  Round  the  bam  the  tame  fowls  clnster. 
Cackling,  quacking,  crowing  shrill  ; 
Discordant  rank  the  plumag'd  muster. 
Raw  recruits  at  their  first  drill. 

The  hnsVd  winds  sleep,  the  song  birds  rest ; 

StUl'd  is  the  murmur  of  the  rill. 
Save,  where  transpiercing  iu  smooth  breast, 

The  maiden  dips  her  can  to  fill. 

Now  all  is  balm,  this  happy  boor, 
Peace  reigns  above,  below,  around  ; 

The  old  bell  in  the  disUnt  tower 
Is  all  that  tells  of  living  sound. 

Ding-dong,  the  day  's  declining. 
In  the  west  mild  ev'ning  glows ; 

On  her  own  ^reen  couch  reclining. 
Slumbers  the  folded  rose. 

Ding-dong,  the  day  's  declining, 

Silver  dews  begin  to  fall ; 
Crimson  shadows  'round  are  deep'niaf.— 

Deeper  yet — tbay  shadow  alL 

j.F.a 
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TO  THB  ITT. 

Climber  of  ancient  towen, 

Twiner  of  thady  bowen, 
Indulgent  ease  or  lone  aedaiion  rears ; 

I  love  the  dsrkiome  ihade 

Thj  wandtriof  bought  have  made, 
Wbere'er  in  lonely  grace  thy  poliihed  foliage  peeie. 

I  ne'er  conid  lee  thee  Airl 

Thy  learee  in  amorous  curl 
Around  the  antique  monarch  of  the  wood, 

But  Fancy's  warmest  fiseling 

Would  through  my  breast  be  stealing, 
And  leare  my  soften'd  spirit  in  a  wild  poetic  mood. 

I  ne'er  could  see  thee  strewing 

Thy  robes  o'er  some  old  ruin. 
Whose  crumbling  walls  were  shaking  in  the  blast, 

But  airy  forms  Would  rise 

And  flit  before  mine  eyes, 
The  while  I  gazed  on  scenes  long  buried  In  the  past 

I  ne'er  conId  see  thee  smile 

On  some  low  laertd  pile, 
With  tower  half  hid  beneath  thy  clustering  spray, 

But  hallowed  thoughts  would  roll 

Their  current  through  my  soul 
And  bear  me  on  their  wave  in  ecstasy  sway. 

•Tis  At  that  thou  should'st  b« 

The  crown  of  poesy, 
Slnoe^  bright  and  green,  thy  chaplet  will  not  lade, 

And  like  the  poet's  lay, 

When  halls  and  towers  decay, 
Thou  fiingest  round  their  ruins  thy  green  protecting 


C.  P. 

THB  TENTH  PLAGUB  OV  EOYPT. 
Exodus  xii.,  29,  30. 
The  sun  went  down  on  Egypt's  land  of  pride : 

No  moon  arose  to  light  the  dismal  sky  : 
The  wrath  of  God  was  brooding  o'er  the  tide, 
Whose  black,  slow  waters  murmured  heavily. 

Night  reigns  in  densest  majesty,  save  where 
A  few  faint  glimmerings  point  with  feeble  ray 

Where  Israel!*  sons  their  solemn  feast  prepare. 
With  eyes  that  watch  and  trembling  hearts  that  pray. 

The  monarch  slumbers  in  his  gorgeous  hall. 

Above  him  waves  a  lofty  canopy ; 
Slumber  has  fconod  his  iron  heart  in  thrall. 

And  quenched  the  lightning  of  his  scornful  eye. 

Is  it  the  wind  that  waves  the  banner  wide  ? 

Angel  of  Death,  it  is  thy  sweeping  wing ! 
Dmm  on,  proud  King,  thy  fleeting  dream  of  pride, 

A  iitaifttl  sight  shall  meet  thy  wakening  1 

Hark,  how  it  grows  upon  the  startled  air, 
A  wailing  sound,  a  murmur,  faint  and  low. 

Now,  swelling  into  wild  and  strong  despair, 
It  borst* — a  cry  of  darkest,  deepest  wo ! 

Mothers  of  Egypt !  bow  your  heads  and  weep  I 
Weep  for  your  weight  of  misery  and  ill ! 

A  thousand  eyes  art  hushed  in  death's  long  sleep, 
A  thousand  youthful  hearts  are  cold  and  still ! 

And  thou,  stem  monarch,  bow  beneath  the  rod. 
With  deep  submission  and  repentance,  bow  1 

The  hand  that  smites  thee  is  the  hand  of  God, 
And  who  may  ask  of  Him  "  What  doest  thou  ?" 

Thy  first  bom  ton  is  lifeless  at  thy  side  ; 

Death  weighs  upon  thy  land,  front  shore  to  short. 
What,  in  Jehovah's  sight,  is  hnman  pride  ? 

Turn  from  tby  sins,  and  tempt  his  wrath  no  moret 

Insz. 

stanzas  to  8hak8pbare. 
Who  can  impart  new  brilliancy 
To  haaren'e  etherial  bow; 
Or  leach  the  lustrous  orbs  on  high 
To  shed  a  richer  glow  ? 


Or  doth  that  wondrous  being  breathe 

Can  brighten  that  per«nnisl  wreath 

Which  circles  Shakspeare's  brow  ? 

Ah  1  no — that  coronal  sublime, 

Unchangeable,  shall  bloom  until  the  end  of  timei 

Ten  thousand  mighty  rivers  rush 

Impetuous  to  the  sea ; 

But  cannot  alter  nor  augment 

Its  vast  immensity! 

So  countless  millions  of  thy  kind. 

When  musing  on  tby  master-mind. 

Have  almost  bent  the  knee, 

In  homage  to  thy  deathless  name  ; 

But  congregated  man  can  ne'er  enhance  thy  bm», 

.   Humanity's  united  power 
And  skill  were  all  in  vain. 
To  build  a  fitting  tomb  for  thee  :— . 
The  tower  on  Shinar's  pluin, 
Piled  on  St  lielen's  rifted  cone, 
'Midst  ocean's  (everlasting  moan. 
Were  all  too  mean  a  fane  •     . 
Thou  hast  indeed  a  nobler  thrina ; 
The  ponderous  globe  itself  is  thloei— for  ever  thine! 

The  hurricane's  resistless  force, 
The  ocean's  awfnl  roar, 
That  rocked  the  ark,  when  floating  on 
A  sea  without  a  shore, 
Are  unimpaired  in  strength  and  tone. 
Though  o'er  the  crest  of  Time  have  flown 
Four  thousand  years  and  mors  1 
And  thus  thy  fame  shall  ever  be, 
TiU  hoary  Time  shall  blend  with  dnad  Btamity. 
Davu>  Vkddxb. 

a  picture.— the  wayside  inn. 
Suggested  by  a  beautiful  Painting  bf  Creswiek. 
Pleasantly  nestling  'mid  the  green  of  trees 
That  fling  a  shadowy  coolness  all  around. 
Winning  a  stay,  the  Wayside  Inn  is  found 
By  weary  travellers  longing  for  au  ease— 
A  rest  for  jaded  limbs.     The  luxuries 
Of  breezy  shade,  and  "  brown  October,"  chill 
As  rapid  waters  rushing  from  a  hill. 
Detain  the  tired  wayfarers  one  sees 
Chatting  and  gossiping  in  companies 
In  the  green  lane,  around  the  hostel  door. 
Loitering  and  lingering,  loath  to  journey  more. 
Charming  abode  !  in  faiieat  greenery  I 
Graceful  and  tall,  a  brotherhood  of  trees. 
Handing  the  blue  smoke  sweetly  to  the  skv. 

W.  H. 

THE  HANCHESTER  ATHENE VM. 

'Mid  nobly-rising  slructores,  proudly  wrought. 

The  Atbennum  draws  the  admiring  gaze ; 
Whose  classic  name  recalls,  to  musing  though^ 
August  Athena,  in  her  palmy  days. 
.  Learning's  loved  seat  I    There  Science  shed  its  rays, 
And  Arts  arose,  and  Virtue,  Valour  shone  : 
There  woke  the  Muse  her  high  heroic  lays, 

Freedom  and  Arms  their  glorious  triumphs  iron. 
And  Victory's  magic  words  were  "Greece  and  Marathon  !* 

Hail,  Athennum  I  we  thy  rising  greet, 

DiflTusing  light  and  knowledge !     Graceful  there 
Shall  Orators  their  listening  audience  treat, 

And  spread  the  feast  of  intellectual  fore : 
Various  the  dainties,  culled  with  choicest  care^ 

The  Arts,  the  Druma,  Literature  refined, 
Sculpture,  Design,  and  Architecture  foir  ; 

Stars,  Flowers,  and  Gems — Creation's  charms  coni> 
bined — 
Themes  that  engage,  enrich,  and  elevate  the  mind. 

Tl^e  sister  arts  may  here  their  powers  display : 
Sweet  PoEsr  I  the  nymph  of  elder  time, 

With  placid  mien,  in  many-hoed  array, 
Majestic,  simple.    PaixtikoI  chaste,  lablime. 
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Fair  danghter  af  a  brighter  age  and  cllm«  ! 

WboM  glotving  tinti  with  mimic  life  iaaplr«, 
Embodying  tiiemes  of  liigh  historic  rhyme. 
And  Music  !  "  hearenly  maid,"  with  Grecian  lyre, 
That  lootheiibe  lorer^i  wo,  and  walces  the  wanior'k  fire ! 

The  Theatre,  where  eloquence  o'erflowe ; 

The  Library,  where  eagee  pore ;  the  etall, 
For  deep  diBcnaaion,  news,  and  monthly  prose ; 

The  chess  and  coffee  rooms ;  the  pillared  hall. 
For  concert,  banqtiet,  festiral,  and  ball ; 

The  ladies'  gieen-room  ;  the  gymnasium  space, 
Are,  Athenaam  !  thine,  in  grandeur  all. 

Long  may  it  fionrish  !  itt  chief  charm  and  grace, 
The  fenins,  youth,  and  beauty  of  my  natire  place  I 

LoTcd  haunt  I  like  Athens  or  proud  Tyre,  thou  art 

In  worldly  pomp  exalted  to  the  skies  ! 
Thy  merchants  are  as  princes,  and  thy  mart 

The  nations.    Learned  in  arts  and  science,  wise : 
Thine  an  wealth,  genius,  taste,  the  social  {oys ; 

All  that  life  charms,  of  elegance  and  use  ; 
In  thee  domes,  temples,  columns,  statues  rise! 

Thou,  rich  in  commerce,  in  thy  gifts  profuse, 
Could'st  thou  not,  worth  out  praise,  one  llring  bard 
produce  ? 

Fair  fabric !  there  thy  gentle  ones  repair, 

From  mart  or  'change,  when  Uta  the  evening  star, 
The  glee,  the  dance,  the  lecture^onrse  to  shanS, 

Or  Uke,  St  ease,  their  coffee  and  cigar ; 
Secure  from  foea,  with  none  their  mirth  to  mar. 

Thine  be  the  joys  of  Peace  !  he  War's  fell  brand, 
From  the  Athennum  and  dear  Albion  far  ! 

Long  may  the  throne,  our  fanes,  and  altars  Stand, 
And  loved  Victobia  reign  Queen-Lady  of  our  land ! 

K. 

tOVO  OF  TIB  ISOBTH  WIRD. 

I  am  here  from  the  north,  the  frozen  north, 

•Tis  a  thousand  leagues  away ; 
And  left,  as  I  came  from  my  cavern  forth. 

The  streaming  lighu  at  play. 
From  the  deep  sea's  verge  to  the  xenith  high, 

At  one  vast  leap  they  ftew. 
And  kindled  a  blaze  in  the  midnight  sky, 

O'er  the  glittering  icebergs  bins. 
Tha  froUeaeme  waves  they  sluMited  to  me, 

As  I  swept  their  thousands  past ; 
«  WhMe  an  the  chains  ean  fetter  the  sea  f* 

Bat  I  baaad  the  boasten  fast. 

In  their  pride  of  strength,  the  pine-trees  tall, 

Of  my  coming  took  no  heed  ; 
But  I  bowed  the  proudest  of  them  all, 

As  If  it  had  been  a  leed. 

I  fonnd  the  toys  •(  the  mountains  bars, 
And  gave  them  a  crown  of  snow  | 

And  ronsad  the  hungry  wolf  {Mm  his  Islr, 
To  hunt  the  Esquimaux. 

I  saw  where  lav,  in  the  forest  spent, 

The  fire  of  the  embers  white ; 
And  I  breathed  on  the  lordly  element. 

And  nursed  it  into  might. 

tt  aoateOi  amain  my  bannw  red. 

With  a  pnrad  and  lurid  glare ; 
And  the  flr-elad  hills,  as  torehe*  dread, 

Flame  In  the  wintry  air. 

O'er  valley  and  hill  and  moor,  I  nmge  i 

And,  as  I  sweep  along. 
Gather  all  sounds  that  are  wild  and  stnnge, 

And  mingle  them  in  my  song. 

My  voice  hath  been  uttered  everywhere, 
And  the  sign  of  my  presence  seen ; 

But  the  eye  of  man  the  farm  I  wear 
Hath  never  beheld,  I  ween  ! 

Fi  H<  £• 


THREE  TREABUBliB. 

When  eyes  meet  eyes,  and  sighs  return 

From  many  an  aching  heart ; 
And  in  those  eyes  we  oft  perceive 

Wliat  words  can  ne'er  impart  i 
When  soft  emotions  fill  the  breast 

That  prudence  would  eonotal. 
While  tender  looks  and  lovely  smiles 

Betray  the  mute  appeal : 

And  when  a  kind,  engaging  mien 

Inspires  us  with  delight; 
And  dear  affections,  based  on  Mtb, 

With  gratitude  unite 
To  form  that  pure  attachment,  found 

Unchanged  through  grief  or  j»y, 
That  interest  doth  not  support 

Nor  poverty  destroy : 

While  virtues  and  superior  pomrs 

That  sentiment  can  claim. 
The  stamp  of  worth,  the  tribute  paid 

To  honour's  noble  name ! 
Hail !  glorious  treasures  of  the  soul. 

Where'er  ye  reign  supreme  ; 
Thrice  precious,  held  by  faith  secure— 

Love,  Fwkkdship,  and  Esteem. 


Jakzs. 


TO  THIS  SPIBIT  OP  M>V«. 

Thoa  all-pervading  essence  of  all  things  I 
Thy  name,  0  Love !  I'll  celebrate  in  smi 

In  praise  of  thee  111  dare  to  touch  the  strings 

Which  charmed  in  Sappho's  hand  the  wond'rlnglkienj, 
And  warmed  them  to  thy  sway;  gave  plaoe  sBeng 

Their  thoughts  to  thee,  thou  God  of  Love  and  Liflit! 

We  homage  pay  to  thy  Immortal  mighL 

E'en  while  a  boy  I  saw  thy  power  displayed 
In  nature's  works.    All  things  to  me  did  sssm 

Instinct  with  holiest  love,  as  if  all  mads 

In  one  pure  mould ;  and  thoa  the  endless  tksise 
Of  their  undying  song.     And  then  I'd  dream 

I  saw  thy  form  of  matchless  perfeetntss 

Such  as  no  human  tongue  could  e'er  express, 

Men  ctold  not  look  npon  thee  if,  unelondri, 
Thou  hared'st  thy  glory  to  their  mortal  tifht. 

In  pity  npon  them  thou  hast  it  shrouded 
In  human  form  most  fair,  that  so  it  ptight 
Shine  mildly  down,  nw  with  ezcem  of  light ; 

The  form  is  Fanny'*,  which  thou  did'st  prefer, 

Enravish'd,  I  do  worthip  thee  in  her. 

Bi  T. 

6BEIXET. 

That  hand,  which  once  did  wake  the  poet's  lyie 
To  strains  of  sWeet  and  magic  witchery, 
Is  powvlesa  now  :  and  quenched  the  heavenly  fii» 
Which  ones  did  animate  his  apirit  high, 
And  taught  it  from  its  mortal  ooil  to  fly. 
No  more  he'll  soar  aloft  on  ihiry  wing, 
Nor  his  soft  spirit  with  the  mourner  sigh; 
For  now  with  angels  he  holds  communing 
On  themes  subllmer  (At  than  e'er  did  poet  sing. 

And  thou  wast  hated  and  accnrasd  of  men, 

Thou,  gentle  apirit,  and  yet  them  did  blses, 
Thy  love  extended  to  each  deniaen 

Of  earth  ;  nor  on  them  smiled'st  thou  the  lea, 
Though  they  blasphemed  thy  name,  made  thy  diitriB 

Their  sport,  and  mocked  when  thy  wan  fkoe 
INd  look  on  them.     But  soon  Shalt  then  (oacsS 

A  &me  coeval  with  the  human  raee ; 
For  hearts  ef  men  shall  be  thy  memory's  dw«UiBg-|M» 

E,  T' 

As  it  u  customary,  after  trajjedy  or  eve«  »■ 
medy,  to  wind  up  with  broad  faree.  *•  ^  I* 
introduce  Geobsi  Avaoravs  Srvtm, «« tfca  i"" 
of  thii  section. 
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OEOBOB  AvotrsnrB  stumps,  bachexob. 
A  man  of  two  score, 
(Perhnps  len  or  more,} 
And  whose  "  blessed"  life 
Sbonld  be  free  from  strife, 
Becanse  he  had  neither  child  nor  wife. 
Once  lodged  with  two  maids,  stiff-starched  old  frompa, 
And  bis  name  waa  George  Aogostos  Stamps. 

Bat  Gserga  Aogastna  Stomps,  Esqaira, 

Wasn't  always  so  happy  aa  his  friends  eonld  desire, 

Being  to*  "  ptriiilar,'"  e'en  down  to  the  firs ; 

For  be  often  woald  row. 

That  he  ne'er  woald  allow 

The  poker  and  shoyel, 

(Which  he'd  send  to  the  Oerll,) 
To  stand  on  one  side,  or  oat  of  the  leTel, 

Sometimea  he'd  declare  that  all  had  conspired 

To  make  him  nnhappy.    Of  the  world  he  waa  tired ; 

And  coold  he  bat  find 

A  place  ta  his  mind, 
By  cord,  or  by  water,  to  stop  hi*  wind. 

He'd  go,  and  be  d d,  and  leare  it  behind ; 

Till  ^t  length,  one  day,  be  happened  to  spy 
"  Lodgings  to  let ;"  knt  the  bill  was  awry,    ' 
Which  he  didn't  much  like  ;  however,  he'd  try 
Jnst  this  cms  place  before  he'd  die. 

And  this  was  the  way 

In  which,  that  day, 

He  met  Miss  Martha  and  Dorothy  Gray, 

Wtia  made  his  liA  one  holiday ; 
fmt  they  managed  the  poker,  the  tongs,  and  the  fire, 
And  all  thinp  else,  to  his  heart's  desire. 

How  long  his  sonl. 

Having  reached  the  goal 
Of  eatthly  h«ppiness,  there  might  repose. 
Had  it  not  lt*«n  distarbed,  we  can  only  suppose ; 
For  his  peace  was  destroyed  by  a  very  long  pole 
Which  right  in  the  line  of  his  vision  arose. 

This  pole  had  been  raised 
By  a  man  who  had  gazed. 
For  twenty  long  years 
Of  hopes  and  fears. 
On  the  tapering  mast, 
A*  it  bent  to  the  blast ; 
While  he  paced  the  deck, 
With  men  at  his  beck. 
To  aaTe  his  ship  firom  fse*  or  wtcck. 

On  it*  t«p  was  an  arrow, 
'    (And  «oni«<iiii«f  a  sparrow,) 
With  the  Mfdinal  point*  of  the  compass,  a*  well. 
By  which  he  conld  tell 

The  probable  state  of  the  weather  to.morrow; 
And  e'en  Mr  Stamps,  however  particalar, 
Coold  nerar  sbject  to  its  strict  perpendicular. 

Bat,  alas  I  the  tar's 
Old  hall  and  spar* 

Were  borne  to  that  pert 
To  which  all  resort. 
To  rest  from  jealousies,  love,  and  wan ; 
And  the  favoorite  pole  he  had  left  behind 
(By  miichlevsns  urchins  undermined) 
Bent  like  a  reed  before  the  wind, 
Croasing  each  upright  parallel  line 
Of  chimuy  pot. 
And  God  knows  what, 
And  forming  angle*,  tangmt,  and  sine. 

Thi*  line  oblique 

He  wished  at  Old  Nick ; 
It  jarred  on  bia  nerves,  and  made  him  quite  sick, 
pistarbinf  the  balance  of  his  sensitive  mind, 
(Which  none  but  Miss  Dorothy  ever  could  find  ;) 
E'en  Martha  Gray,  that  piece  of  antiquity, 
Appwnd  to  hit  eye  in  a  state  of  obliquity. 


When  Stumps,  ftom  the  window,  bia  nelghboar  ha- 
rangued. 

And  complained  of  the  nuisance, 

Explaining  lis  true  sense, 
He  answered  him  coolly,  "  Yon  go  and  be  hanged." 

The  very  next  morning, 
.   When  the  liell  gave  warning 

That  all  wa*  light} 

The  fire  bright  i 
The  coffee,  the  tea,  the  bread,  and  the  bntter ; 

And  also  the  chair 

(Set  straight  to  a  hair,) 

And  Stumps'  foot  not  heard  on  the  stair  I 
Miss  Dorothy  Grey  was  all  in  a  flutter. 

"  I  heard  the  chime  ; 

'TIS  at  least /c*  minulta  after  his  time  ! 
I'll  knock  at  bis  door." 
And  then  she  ran  up  to  the  first  floor. 

She  knocked,  and  knocked,  and  knocked ; 
She  piuhed  the  door) 
Then  a  Ultlt  more. 
Oh,  how  she  was  shocked  I 
For  there  wa*  poor  Stamps,  «tack'd  iip"  with  his 

garter: 
He  died  a  gennine  poIeuA  martyr. 
The  verdict  was — "  Died  from  ov*r>particnlarity 
About  a  pole's  ilttnlendiculariljf." 

D.  M'l. 


LAYS  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

Many  fair  copies  of  verses,  lyrioal  and  legend- 
ary, and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  above,  still 
lie  upon  our  table ;  but  for  them  there  is  a  good 
day  coming :  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  close  our 
chapter  with  the  indispensable  specimen,  how- 
ever brief,  of  those  "  Lays  qf  a  New  Era"  of 
wliich  this  publication  forms  the  medium,  if  it 
has  not  the  merit  of  having  created  them. 

TBB  MILKMAID  QUEEN. 

If  I  were  Queen,  the  world  should  se* 

What  a  monarch  I  ivould  be : 

I  would  travel  England  o'er 

In  a  sliver  coach,  with  fonr 

Milk  white  hones,  each  one  dressed 

In  gay  ribbons.    I  wotild  nst 

On  a  bed  of  ostrich  plnmes ; 

I  would  breathe  the  beet  fertamm. 
No,  I  would  net  I    Ah, 't  would  make. 
Soon,  too  loon,  my  heart  to  aehe. 

Better  wonid  it  be  to  giv« 
Fireside  joy  to  all  that  live 
(Jndemeatli  my  royal  sway : 
I  would  have  good  humour  play 
Like  a  sanbeam  on  each  brow  ; 
Every  man  should  keep  his  cow ; 
There  sbonld  be  no  tax  on  bread. 
And  the  labourer  should  be  hd. 

The  way  to  have  a  happy  face 

Is  ta  rale  a  happy  race. 

If  I  were  Queen,  the  world  sbonld  see 

What  a  monatch  I  would  be ; 

I  would  conquer  foreign  lands, 

And  would  lay  my  royal  hands 

On  their  treasiires.     I  would  keep 
•  Nations  trembling.    O'er  the  deep 

My  proud  flag  should  be  unfurled ; 

I  would  rtile  the  watery  world. 
Mo,  1  would  not  I   Ah,  t  would  make, 
Soon,  too  soon,  my  heart  to  aehe. 

Better  would  it  l>e  to  reIgn 

In  men's  hearts,  than  o'er  the  main ; 

For  a  nation's  honest  love 

Is  a  treainre  ihr  above 
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All  the  wealth  the  world  can  jield. 
Every  man  should  har*  hi>  field ; 
There  ihonld  b«  one  law  for  all, 
Rich  and  poor,  and  great  and  small. 

The  way  to  hare  a  happy  face 

Is  to  rule  a  happy  race. 


J.  H. 


"  THE  MAN  OF  WORTH. 

Stand  forth,  thou  honest  man,  stand  forth  ; 

What  though  thou  art  of  low  dcj^ree  ! 
In  thy  true  heart  is  nnfiiigned  worth. 

And  lore,  and  chastened  piety. 
And  thou  art  rich  in  thought  and  deed. 
Soothing  the  weary  in  their  need. 
Hor  lands  nor  gold  hast  thou  ;  unknown 

Dnto  the  world  Ihy  days  go  by  ; 
Yet  thoa  art  not  in  life  alone ; 

Unheeded  thou  cantt  never  sigh ; 
For  they  who  lore  ait  by  thy  hearth. 
And  soothe  thee  mingling  in  their  mirth  ! 

Thy  toil  begins  at  earliest  morn. 

Oh,  sweet  the  sleep  that  comes  from  toil ! 
And  many  an  ill  thou  poor  hast  borne. 

Aye  strnggling  in  the  world's  turmoil. 
Thou  still  art  poor ;  yet  thy  free  mind, 
Unhurt,  bears  up,  and  smiles  resigned. 

Kow  thin  the  grey  hairs  on  thy  brow, 

And  worn  thy  cheeic,  and  spare  thy  frame; 
Yet  is  thy  spirit  cheerful  now 

As  e'er  it  was ;  and  still  the  same 
Thy  warm,  kind  heart ;  and  calm  and  clear 
Tby  mind  as  e'er  in  earlier  year. 
Thon  good  old  man,  thou  honest  man. 

What  love  so  tme  as  that  for  thee  ! 
Kor  wealth,  nor  fame,  dor  high  estate. 

May  e'er  bring  joy  so  bouuteousiy, 
AAd  thou  rejoicest ;  and  above 
All  things  boldest  thy  neighbour's  love. 

O  that  my  days  as  thine  may  glide 
So  blameless  t»  life's  closing  scene  ! 

That  with  calm  mind,  whate'er  betide, 
I  may  look  back  on  what  has  been ; 

I7a  other  epitaph  may  claim 

Than  what  befits  thy  honest  name  ! 

THE  I.ANn  OF  FBEEDOM. 

I  asked  the  Priests  of  Freedom  where 

The  altar  of  their  goddess  stands ; 
Where  is  that  clime  beyond  compare) 

That  paragon  of  all  the  lands  f 
"  Hast  thou  ttom  birth  to  manhood  slept 

In  sunless  caves  thy  life  away  ? 
Or  have  thy  cheerless  seasons  crept 

In  polar  ice  without  a  ray. 

That  ne'er  upon  thy  ear  the  fame 

Of  Albion's  land  of  glory  fell  ? 
The  land  where  freedom's  aItar>flHme 

lUomines  every  mount  and  dell. 
Oppression  dreads  her  lion's  roar. 

Nor  dares  to  press  her  stainless  sod. 
No  foot  of  slave  can  touch  the  shore 

Sacred  to  Freedom  and  to  Gud." 

"  O  happy  England,"  then  I  cried, 

"  For  this,  thou  island  of  the  blest. 
What  joy  and  pride,  like  ocean's  tide. 

Must  swell  within  thy  mighty  breast  1" 
"Thou  fool,"  a  voice  indignant  spoke. 

And  thousands  swelled  the  solemn  tone, 
«  On  England's  soil  we  feel  the  yoke, 

And  heare,  anrecked,  the  bitter  groan. 

"  The  iron  chain  is  in  our  sonli — 

Of  slavery's  chains  the  most  accurst— 
And  through  the  gloom  that  round  iu  rolls 

No  ray  of  freedom  ever  burst. 
Gnawed  by  keen  hunger  day  by  day, 

For  scanty  bread  we're  doomed  to  toll ; 
No  intellectnal  beam  can  play. 

To  cheer  our  life-embittering  moil. 


« In  mockery  of  our  lot,  we  wear 

The  shape  of  man  ;  the  god-like  mind 
Is  blasted  by  heart-withering  care. 

As  if  'twere  ne'er  for  us  designed." 
"  But  ye  are  free — we  chain  yon  not !" 

Our  haughty  tyrants  thoa  reply. 
"Ye  doom  the  miseries  of  our  lot, 

And  leave  ni  free  to  starre  and  die. 

"  In  pomp  to  roll,  to  feed  the  flood 

Of  heartless  wealth,  our  minds  ye  blight. 
Ye  tax  our  heartstrings  and  our  blood; 

Our  fbod  by  day,  our  sleep  by  night. 
Ask  now  the  Priests  of  Freedom  where 

The  altar  of  their  goddess  stands, 
Where  is  that  clime  beyotad  compart^ 

That  paragon  of  all  the  lands  ?" 

Ctkds. 

TBE  madman's  rant. 

Ha  !  don't  I  ride 
Bravely  and  well  ? 
My  steed  a  storm 
I  rais'd  by  a  spelL 
Whirling  in  speed 
I  merrily  go. 
And  laugh  aloud 
At  the  work  below. 

i  laugh  to  see  the  million  writhe  beneath  the  yoke  of  (nr- 
Ha !  ha  1  quc-th  I,  I  may  be  mad,  but  not  so  mad  as  yoo  i 
I  laugh  to  see  the  yelloiv  com  made  red  with  human  gore  ; 
I  laugh  to  see  the  widow's  cruise  robb'd  of  iu  little  atara 
To  swell  the  pomp  of  temporal  and  spiritual  l«ds; 
To  pamper  their  extravagance,  increase    xhtiz  iU.(»t 

hoards. 
I  laugh  to  see  Vice  well  fed,  while  Virtue  gnaws  a  crust ; 
Stupidity  in  purple,  and  Wisdom  in  the  dust ! 
And,  oh  !  I  shout  with  laughter,  until  the  welkin  ring*. 
To  see  respect  and  cash  served  out  to  bishops  and  to  kings  ; 
For  then  I  think,  had  robbers  plundered  half  our  stares. 
How  very  odd  'twould  be  to  say — "  Pray,  help  yonrelvca 
to  more." 

Too  whoo  !  Too  whoo ! 
Yonder  I  view 
The  Em'i-ald  land, 
By  spoiler's  hand 
Uefac'd,  and  torn. 
And  rent,  and  worn.  , 

The  little  it  hath  is  ta'en  away  ; 
They'd  take,  if  they  could,  the  light  of  day ; 
They'd  drag  from  the  beggar  his  only  crust. 
Or  rend  from  the  grave  iu  sacred  dost. 
So  it  would  add  one  ingot  more 
To  gold  heaps  built  with  grains  from  the  poor. 
Hark  I  from  strand  to  strand. 
Echoes  the  wail  of  anguish  through  the  land  ! 

Observe  yon  holy  man, 

How  earnestly  intent 

He  loads,  and  primea  the  pan 

Of  that  fell  instrument ! 
Dost  know  why  he  doth  it  ?  No  ?  He  doth  not  reedre 
His  tenths  for  a-preaching  what  his  flodu  don't  beliere  ; 
So  he  is  going  to  send  his  people  to  fight. 
And  take  from  the  starving  wjiat  he  calls  his  right; 

Hark  to  that  piercing  cry — 

I'he  spirit's  parting  agony  : 

He  falls !  the  widow's  son— 

Her  own,  her  only  one. 

Her «'  beautiful  and  brave," 

Sinks  to  his  bloody  grave. 

Sent  there  by  men  who  say  they  come  to 


The  Nainian  woman  wept  o'er  her  mancbild's  bier  ; 
Tbe  Master  saw,  and  gave  the  monm'd  one  back  to 

breath : 
Hit  Ret'eend  Minuters  hold  tithes,  than  lift  i 

dear, 
And  for  their  living  give  the  widow's  son  to  deatl(. 
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The  elcrgrahcmld  do  food— 

So  peopU  utj — 
And  mercjr  preach,  not  bIood> 
Nor  iround  and  alay. 
Some  panoDi  do  thia  office  well, 
And  ao  Ratheomuc'a  Selda  can  tell. 
'Tia  meet  that  men  be  kill'd, 
Becanae  they  do  not  pay ; 
'Tia  meet  prieaU  hoarda  be  flU'd 
Althoagh  they  do  not  pray. 
I  love  to  lee  a  mlniater  of  God 
So  mildly  nrield  the  chaateninf  rod, 
And  Cbriatian  charity  extending, 
Pariahionen'  aoula  to  Hearen  aending. 

Oh,  the  deTn<a  work  goea  bravely. 

Eight  merrily  it  thrirea ; 
He  lorea  tb»foIlca  that  grarely 
Traffic  in  human  lirei ! 

Hnrrah  t 
•  •  •  .  . 

Dost  gmmble  ?    Toah  t 
The  rapine  ia  legal,  therefore,  hoah. 
Yon  are  mad  to  think  that  erer  a  wrong 
Committed  can  be  by  thoae  irho  are  strong. 
They  govern  uf,  man  I     It  follom,  of  coana^ 
Of  wiadom  and  TirtHe  they  moat  be  the  aource. 
No  logic  ia  like  the  logic  of  might 
For  convincing  the  duU  that  law  ia  right  j 
And  Protetcant  balleta  have  power  divine 
For  shewing  Papiata  they've  no  right  to  dine. 
And  wounded  men,  left  in  torture  to  writhe, 
Are  off'ringa  meet  at  the  altar  of  Tithe. 
.    Up  on  liigh,  on  high  let  the  incenae  go. 
The  Great  the  Good  One  above  us  to  ahew 
How  well  folks  fiilfll  His  mission  below. 

J.  P.  W. 

VAMXONISM,  ttlitt*  THJB  WOBLD's  SAMMONISM. 

Msihonght  a  spirit  o'er  me  stood,  and  «  Wonld'at  thou 

■ee,"  qooth  he, 
«  The  veacraled  things  of  earth  ?-.then  come  along  with 

■>«." 
He  hied  me,  all  invisible,  to  where  a  monarch  sate 
Crowned,  'mid  his  beading  courtiers,  upon  •  throne  of 


He  frowned  jnst  as  a  king  should  frown,  and  amiled  as 

one  should  amile ; 
And  then  the  apirit  bade  me  look  into  hia  heart  the  while. 
Ob,  'twaa  a  compost,  rank  and  foul,  of  mean  and  paltry 

tilings: 
Of  vanity,  and  lust,  and  guile— but  every  inch  a  king'a. 
He  hied  me  to  a  battle-aeld,  where  thousands  weltering 

lay 
Maimed,  btain*beqiattered,  tending  up,  in  agony,  the 

clay; 
Parched,  gasping  with  the  tUnt  of  death,  in  leeking 

medley  Sung, 
Heaps  upon  writhing  heaps,  while  o'er  the  screaming 

raven  hung. 
They  ftU,  while  subbing  right  and  left,  because  a  man 

there  was 
Who  said, «'  Kill  though  yon  know  not  why  j  in  slaughter 

make  no  pauae 
Till  you  have  killed  whoma'er  yon  meet;  and,  if  you 

cliance  to  die, 
Tob'U  be  cxloUed  by  eU  who  Gear  of  your  great  victory." 


He  hielmeto  a  chamber  pnrad,  where,  girt  with  splenlimr 

lay, 
On  eilken  conch,  a  man  of  wealth,  a  demigod  of  day. 
"He  joat  has  signed  a  mandate  stem  that  dooms  to 

house  leas  wo 
His  wretched  peaiantry,"  who  dwell  ia  hovels  poor  an4 

low. 
That  he  might  grasp  an  ampler  tani  fbr  pleasure  or  tat 

pride. 
What  recks  he  for  the  famished  poor  by  whom  the  fund'* 

supplied  ? 
His  Hsprct'a  calm,  nought  stings  his  soul,  though  starving 

hundreds  die; 
Not  less  reepected  he  who  csuaed  their  ahtleking  hmine't' 

cry. 
No  smile,  no  reverence  the  less  hs'll  win  from  flattwing' 

fees 
Of.cringing  priest,  who  at  l^is  board  is  honoured  with  the 

grace." 
So  spoke  the  spirit    Then  we  sped  to  where.  In  studious 

mood, 
A  pannchedandcoUoped  overseer  of  eonU  immortal  stood. 
Preferments  in  his  offer ;  Xolt  nan  tpitoopari 
Is  in  his  heart.     What  museth  he  when  thinking  on  his 

quarry  ? 
Oh,  is  it  not  to  win  more  sonls  along  the  heavenward 

road. 
To  soothe  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  bear  the  afflicted's 

load; 
To  live  like  him,  that  holy  one,  who  taught  his  priests  to 

be 
The  poor  and  humble  of  the  earth,  of  blameless  sanctity  t 
Oh,  no ;  ambition  lures  him  on— a  lust  of  power  and 

pelf; 
To  cope  with  earth's  vain  demigods  the  wretch  wonU- 

damn  himself. 

Qvuwna, 

TH017  SHALT  KOT  BAT. 

God  said—"  There  shall  be  food  for  all 

Who  till  the  stabborn  soil ; 
And  not  alone  to  those  who  till,  ' 

But  unto  those  who  toiU" 

Then  o'er  earth's  wide  and  beauteous  plains 

Provision  made  complete ; 
But  Man  hath  come  .'twist  Ood  and  Man     * 

And  said — «  Thou  shait  not  tat." 

We  bril  and  sweat,  and  sweat  and  strive 

With  wilUng  heart  and  head. 
Yet  Starve ;  for  we  can  not  ezohaage 

Laborious  toil  for  bread. 

'Tis  hard  to  see  our  little  ones. 

With  scarcely  strength  to  live. 
Cling  round  our  knees,  and  cry  for  ibo^ 

And  we  have  none  to  give. 

Think ! — think,  despotic  sons  of  day. 

Upon  the  ilia  je  bring; 
Nor  thoa  uplift  your  puny  arms 

'Gainst  Heaven's  Almighty  King. 

Another  year,  and  thou  art  lost. 

And  none  have  power  to  save; 
And  who  will  shed  a  tear  upon 

The  proud  BaxAi>-TAXBR'e  grave? 

F.  B. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Traveh  in  Germany  and  Ruttia.    hj  Adolphua 

Slads,  Eaq.,  R.N.,  author  of  «  Records  of  Tra- 

rel  in  the  Bast,"  &c.,  &c..  &c. 

These  travels,  if  they  contain  nothing  either  very  new 
•r  striking,  are  written  in  a  light  and  pleasant  vsin, 
wbieh  does  not  prednde  both  accuracy  and  occasional 

VO.  LZXXI*— Tot.  Tit. 


depth  of  observation ;  while  every  pftge  ftamishes  evidence 
that  the  traveller  had  hia  eyes  open  in  search  of  inform' 
ation  and  novelty.  He  went  by  Hanover  to  Vienna, 
passing  through  Halle,  Leipdc,  and  Dresden,  and  em< 
barked  in  the  staam.packet  for  Constantinople ;  noting, 
however,  sU  that  lay  in  his  way,  whether  above  or  bdow 
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LITBRAI^Y  RE6IBTER. 


i^  fttrht*.  TIm  K)of  •(  HMWntcr  M  imsglDM  ts  b* 
greatly  wronged,  bf  the  npmentationt  made  of  kii 
coDdtift  in  the  BngUth  newiptperai  and  be  ha*  Drach 
^M>d  t«  tar  ptnenaUy  of  liie  AuttriM  Bmperor  aqd 
Prince  Metternicb  ;  althon>th  the  former  does  "  chain 
ap  bigh.<Auled  gentlrmen,  a*  though  murderen,  for  b»T> 
i«(  d<n4  lA  gi?*  ncieraoap  to  thovghti,  wtM),  dtem^ 
godlike  in  aome  coantriei,  are  proacribed  in  Auttri^" 
Tim  tfMAalaal  Aulriaii  geverantM  need  no  longer 
claim  pre^minrni^  in  the  leTere  treatment  of  political 
offrnden,  or  lor  a  Hgout'  beyond  the  lair  t  the  only  diSisr- 
yce  between  it  at^d  |;n|lMdi  M  (be  preaent  moment, 
being,  that  the  latter  inflicti  that  punishment  under  eol- 
tfu  vt  law,  wkivb,  in  the  Anbtaiaa  Btatti,  it  iaSictad  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Emperor  <  a  difference  in  faroar 
Of  the  Anitrian  tytanny,  when  oompared  with  th»tof  the 
^hig  loremipent.  Mr  SUde  participatM  in  the  pre- 
Talent  jealousy  or  diead  of  Runian  encroachment ;  apd 
V  UldatratiTt  fiwU  Mid  epewlali— »  on  tbo  political 
condition  and  pT«|«eM  of  Ta<key,  Bgypt,  and  Rot- 
■ia^  fend  the  diftrent  oonntrtea  with  whieh  that  ambi* 
t$ou8  power  ia  either  at  open  hoitUity,  or  i«  trying  to 
undermine,  impart  temporary  intereat  to  his  work.  The 
Rbanoant  ^eatb  of  tb*  SbU«p  b««  aiace  Mmyorarily 
modified  tlie  policy  of  Butaia,  without  changing,  ia  the 
iHghtett  degree,  it*  pkrpoaab  Of  the  late  Sultan  the  tra^ 
Teller  had  a  very  low  opinion;  which  is  justified  by  the 
^cts  he  relatet  of  the  mental  Imbecility,  the  cruelty  and 
caprice  of  Mahmoud,  as  well  a*  by  concurrent  taeti- 
mmjr  in  ncogniaiug  Mebeaat  An,  or  hit  probable 
BBCceaaor,  as  torereign  of  the  Muaaolmant,  h*  tees  the 
onl^  ftfeiaMo  -  means  of  coping  with  Russian  ascendancy 
in  Turkey ;  and  he  v^oBt**  Barop*— :that  is,  France  and 
England — 9f  acting  ap  the  old  and  nan'ow  principle  of  le- 
gilimaeji,  in  preferring  the  rights  pf  the  Sultan  to  the  inter- 
esta  and  independemy  of  tb*  natiofi,  ni  with  deeming 
it  « wiser  to  oppose  Bnasia  with  the  daaayed  prtMlige 
of  the  Ottoman  name^  rather  than  with  the  reriTiag  sense 
of  nationality  of  the  SooiUtt  Mutsulmani."  The  Mut- 
tolnftna  an  aald  to  be  with  Mahtaaet  All  j  while  logland 
•ad  Prance  seek  to  prop  a  tottering  or  legitimate  throne ; ' 
Bot  to  lamM  Ibo  i»tigritr  Ml  inis|ioii»ii  of  Torkey, 
bat  to  check  Rnwlf  agtrtDdhMnoai.  ;Ther*  are,  how- 
erer,  other  an!  mat*  plausible  reasons'',for  the'  policy  of 
France  and  England  ;  who,  were  they  rashly  to  shew  in> 
difilBrence  to  the  righli  of  the  Sultan,  and  countenance  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  might  at  once  and  for  erer  precipitate  the 
Sultan  intb  the  arms  pf  a  perfidious  protector, 

Mr  Slade  went  from  Constantinople  ^to  Odessa,  by  a 
T«ry  bad  ateouer,  of  which  both  the  engineer  and  captain 
were  Engliahmen.  The  {steam  eoBinqnication{between 
Constantinople  Dl4  Odessa  hsTing  failed  as  •  prirate 
speculation,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  assisted  the  con>> 
pany  by  the  libenl  grant  of  70,000  roubles,  "fhe  jea- 
lousy of  the  Ras£an  authorities  was  oopspicueus  hen  in 
•rery  arranffDaatt  Tin  PtM^I*"'  van  strictly  and 
in|f||«>|ly  qneetioned,  and  subjected jHo  great  inconreni- 
•nee  by  the  absurd  and  insulting^quarantine  regulations, 
to  which  Lord  Durham,  it  is  here  said,  was  subjected, 
•nd  from  which  ladies  are  not  exempted ;  the  wUb  aod 
daughter  of  the  French  ambassador  hariog  been  com- 
pelled to  nndfess,  and  sifbinit  to.  the  examination  of  the 
surgeon  ^nd  the  director,'| shortly  before  Mr,SUde's 
arrlTal,    The  quarantine  lasted  for  a  weary  fortnight. 

Mr  Blade's  account  of  the  capital  pr  souihem  Russia 
is  far  ITom  being  so  fhroorable  as  that  of  some  late 
MjpunMr*  there;  though  beJconsiders'Odcssa  s  more 


agreeable  plaoe.of  rtsidonoa  U  an  iC*tU*man  than  the 
older  cities  of  the  empire,  fnm  the  cprnparatire  freedom 
allowed.  The'  picton  eihibitcd  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  gorernment  to  itt  own  subjects,  shews  wonder- 
ftally  little  smeliorstioq  accompanying  the  l^paa  of  time; 
and  what  little  is  yitible,  is,  by  the  polify  of  the  court, 
restricted  to  the  serfs  tad  lowar  orders  of  society.  No. 
merous  instaacas  are  girea  of  the  tererity  ef  the  sunlaiarf 
punishments  iuiUsted  on  otBcers  of  high  rank  aiid  oit 
public  defaulters.  T  he  breath  of  the  Em|ieror  oonfen 
nobility  and  boaonr,  and  u  suddenly  degrades  the  objects 
of  his  displeatuTSb     Mr  ^lade  reawrk* — 

An  inhabitant  of  western  Europe,  when  moring  in 
Russian  society,  aaaaot  help  regarding  with  ]tity  the 
men  before  him,  though  exulting  in  the  title  of  Excell- 
ency and  coTered  iflth  stan  and  orossas  ;  yet  if  he  ex- 
press commiseration  at  the  aetamorphoeea  to  trhich 
they  are  exposed,  ht  ia  told  that  ail  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
I  do  not.  mean  to  say  that  in  their  hearts  they^kiaa  the 
hand  which  abates  them  <  I  beUere  that  a  deep  iiecling  at 
discontent  is  rankliag  in  the  bosoms  of  tbo  oSdai  Ros- 
sian  nobility,  neiwithstanding  the  demoralltatloti  Which 
has  been  sOKred  by  a  system  of  largees  aad  tomr  acting 
and  reastiug  en  their  minds;  but— «nd  this  is  a  ro- 
markahls  last — the  Bassfaaa  theossalves  tall  yoa  that 
this  (in  our  estimation  brutal)  txarcise  of  posrw  is  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  tht  stato  a*  at  prsaeot  eoaatitoted  ; 
that  eorruptioB  is  so  widely  spietd  and  dtop  roeiod,  aad 
practised  so  shamelessly,  that  aothing  but  the  most  strik- 
ing severity  keep*  it  nnder.  And  it  is  admitted  that,  in 
nine  cases  oqt  of  ten,  the  geaoral  or  eoianBl  tbaa  degraded 
and  treated  like  a  fiilan  deeerrts  his  fate.  CMmptien 
has  a  terrible  swing  ia  Russia,  and  there  it  ao  telling  ihe 
length  it  wonld  go  andsr  a  weak  or  aa  indolent  Brnpo'- 
or,,tepeiil»l|y  in  the  distant  prorinces,  where  the  gorers- 
ors  are  kings.  The  personal  activity  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  which  makea  him,  aa  it  ware,  aUqoitaae  in  hie 
rast  empire,  aad  the  moral  courage  which  enabies  him  ta 
ierel  the  highest  offenders,  are  the  safegiiard  of  Roatia, 
•t  present ;  and  the  abaalate  neoeasity  Ar  ^iKt^,  tbotr*  <■ 
on  what  weak  foundations  the  autocratic  power  i 
on  one  m^n'a  talents  and  energy, 

A  thorongUy  organised  system  of  ufimi 
throogbont  the  Rn^sian  empire ;  withoat  which,  it  is  al- 
iened, laspanity  wotild  be  glrca  to  tlit  ttnal  and  arbt. 
trary  Governors  on  the  distant  frontiers,  of  whom  the 
"  Secret  Police  "  it  the  only  cbeck.  Of  t))it  "  Secaat 
Police,"  Mr  Slade  remarks  t— 

Itt  moTtmentt  then  are  •onduottA  with  aiytlariow 
ttcrscy  —  subornation  and  espionaga  sarsnipalt  Mm  eva* 
peeled,— and  itt  acta  are  terrilic  and  prompt.  The  ricttm 
rarely  ttst  th«  haad  whieh  strilias  bios  liU  tha  Motr  ft 
struck.  Just  beton  my  arrival  at  Odessa,  a  higiilr  >•- 
seated  Polish  wsfohont,  M.  Malofdetsky,  w—  anddonly 
turn  from  his  family  and  busineas,  and  eeat  la  the  priaoa 
e<  KmI^  whisih  wtta  Aill  of  laipseied  Pales,  aaraiting  «Im 
decision  of  a  military  comiuission  sitting  in  that  city.  Ia 
the  coarse  of  the  year  liOa^  above  oat  haadred  PMiak 
familiee  were  dragged  from  their  homes,  on  suapicioa,  wtA 
asnt  to  reside  ia  distant  town*  under  tmtvMatut.  TMt 
severity  was  occatiuUMl  by  the  visit  to  FUaad  of  tha  ■•. 
toriuat  Konarsky,  the  ageat  of  Iho  propoganttttu  at  PMto{ 
every  iudiridual  he  spoke  to,  or  even  loolud  at,  asigltt  fco 
said  to  hare  been  tomyi  vmiasd  nunc  ar  itta,  Kaoaathy 
waa  taken  up  in  Decembrr  1838,  and  hanged. 

The  continued  journeys  of  the  Emperor*  Alexaitdor 
and  Nichuiaa  materially  contributed  to  maintaia  tbo 
efldf  ucy  or  the  "  tetrct  police,"  and  prevented,  bjr  Um 
probability  of  their  appearance  in  any  qnarter,  colluaiaa 
Iwiween  its  chiefs  and  ilie  distant  goveruon.  Too  osisad 
>raiit  caunut  be  given  to  tbeee  monarcht  for  thdr  ane 
wtarled  eadaivours  to  make  thstaselree  peleoaally  mc- 
quamted  with  the  statt  of  things  In  all  parts  of  thne  mmt 
empiie;  humanity  has  benefited  tiuireby  iu  Tasiaaa 
instances;  in  pioot  of  which  I  may  meutioa  tha  t^^ 
Mlowingcattt  nlating  to  oppotite  partt  •'  "    ^'' 
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CMfMUM^WM  fouidcd  An  fhe  fUreh<s<,  aud  Itare 
•MrMMrlii  lilt.  Alexander,  In  hi*  Siberian  tour,  wat 
ItotiMd  It  the  appearance  of  thete  nnfiirtanaHi  peopM, 
u<  emaanded  that  tb*  pnwtlca  «if  branding  atHl  mntila- 
iltatliMMeMMt. 

Then  is  one  clan  of  its  subjects  to  whieli  the  policy  of 
Ike  Bwilirt  forefnaMnt  tnends  graeioas  pwtaetH>n. 
TUtisittaalMiitift 

Mtttj  part  af  Nair  Baaaiii  fives  eTidenea  of  Hie  aalid* 
tada  tt  the  foremaaeal  ahont  the  comfort  and  proiperit; 
•f  Ibe  eoionias  of  all  nations  and  p«saarions  whicli  stud 
its  nrCiee.  Armenians,  Greelis,  and  Germans,  by  ten* 
oftbeosaDds,  driven  oat  of  Persia  and  Turkey  by  mia. 
tale,  and  oat  of  <!>ennan^  by  want,  hare  made  New 
Raaia  Ikeir  home,  and  enjoy  prtrlleges  above  native. 
Ima  Mttlersi  I  visiMd  some  of  the  German  villages  in 
ilte  steppe,  and  found  in  them  great  comfort,  denoting  a 
ilsis  of  progiessive  prosperity.  The  Germane  are  very 
nloable  leltlers,  oa  account  of  their  steady  habits  and 
S(ricuIloral  skill.  I  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  with 
ibeir  intelligaoca  and  well-diracted  industry.  The  Pro- 
Inlant  German  villages  in  the  steppe  are  far  superior  to 
any  of  the  others ;  which  I  would  not  say  were  it  not  an 
anivenxliy  adaaitted  fact.  Why,  or  wherefore  they  are 
»>,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  Perhaps  the  abaence  of 
Ictes  and  fast-days  gives  the  Protestants  in  Russia  »n 
sdnntsge  in  business  and  agriculture  over  their  Catholic 
sad  Greek  brethren.  Time  Is  most  valuable  in  a  new 
eoaotiy.  The  immigrn>ion  into  Russia  may  be  cited  as 
sas  of  the  most  rsvoursble  points  of  view  In  which  the 
lOfsrasient  can  be  rsgarded  j  because  it  may  be  considered 
u  srinog  from  the  opposite  causes  which  produce  emigra- 
Am. 

A  tolerably  fall  acconnt  is  given  of  the  straggle  main- 
isioed  by  Cireassia  against  Kuisia ;  tboagh  oar  author 
does  not  seem  to  anticipate  that  stable  anion  among  the 
tribes,  which  can  alone  ensure  their  independence.  Xo 
ooouiea  feeling  of  nationality  unites  those  who  are  only 
ktid  togtther  by  th«  preseoo*  of  a  common  danger.  The 
BstioDal  flag,  studded  with  stars  and  arrowy  which  Mr 
Di^ahart  devised  and  presented  to  them,  was  converted^ 
by  the  chief  intiostad  with  it,  into  trmuert  for  his  wife  I 
But  the  Ciir  infereooeis,  that  the  chief  was  wholly  ig> 
Bonnt  of  the  nses  and  ends  of  the  s]  mbol. 

The  acting  governor  of  Southern  Russia,  during  the 
late  absence  of  Coaot  Woronzow  in  England,  was  a 
General  Faederbf,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
thief-takiog  in  the  towns,  and  brigand-hunting  in  the 
tiraalry.  According  to  Mr  Slade,  these  nnnsaal  quail- 
tcatioas  for  a  Governor,  were  exactly  such  as  suited  the 
psst  which  he  held  in  a 

Oeoatry  who*  «h«  eighth  ee«ta«Mia«nt  ippeaM  to  be 
deprived  of  th«  negative  p«rtie)e>  This  is  an  assertion  of 
<e  (rave  a  hatare,  that  I  wonld  not  have  ventured  to 
lukt  it,  had  I  IKK  bid  abnadant  ecnlar  proof  of  Its  eoN 
Mctoets,  aaiply  eonllnned,  moreover,  by  the  testlmooy  of 
everybody,  rich  aad  pewr,  natives  and  foreigners,  al 
(Meisa.  Th«  p*ep«nsity  aaioitiHe  til  a  imtionai  disease. 
It  Is  easily  esylained.  '  The  (arllflelal)  noUllty  of  the 
esauti)  are  poor  and  extravagant ;  they  most  Hiake  by 
their  eMMatiOBa^  or,  in  plain  Bnglish,  rob  the  publie. 
I«Bg  habit  hat  made  their  salad*  eaiy  en  the  tubjeet, 
tad  their  Inftilors  have  nalnrtlly  taken  the  ton*  fkom 
ihdr  matlera.  Th«  robbery  at  CUeesa,  while  I  #st  there, 
was  not  only  vtry  remarkable,  bmt  highly  IndieroM,  from 
the  abaolaie  want  of  respeot  for  anry  person  or  things. 
As  it  always  the  ease,  where  a  whole  commanity  is  ex- 
posed to  the  same  evil,  the  ihefl  of  the  night  was  the  Jok* 
*f  the  next  mernlrig.  Nothbig  was  talk.  Sack*  of 
wheat  WCTC  carrried  away  from  the  magaaines  in  can*] 
roolsan*  of  note*  were  stolen  from  coonting-honses ) 
baskets  of  linea  ware  abstracted  from  bed-rooms ;  gar- 
den paling*  wen  palled  down  for  llrewood  ;  lardrn  were 
emptied  of  tkeir  coateat* ;  thenaaaieiers  were  removed 
fteattiadostfl  aBd-*v*H  thUdnoieor*  (totat.    If  yon 


dinad  in  •  tintnge  beoe,  job  irtr*  nit  Arptttei  to  >tf< 
your  clonk  missing  Aram  the  halL  These  were  net  isw 
lated  esses  i  they  iTere  of  daily  and  nightly  oecameuefc 
The  servante  Mde  iio  sarhple  of  robblag  their  masterly 
and  were  aot  ditebar^,  simply  becanse.  In  all  prahabiii 
Uiy,  albert  of  the  same  description  woold  hw*  rsjtlsced 
them.  In  one  of  the  wealthiest  establisbments  at  Odeasjy 
where  I  dined  once  or  twice,  the  lady  of  the  honse,  when 
the  conipany  went  to  the  dhlit>g-Mo<&«  atafl  to  lock  \hk 
aaloon,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  parMMd  i^hile 
they  were  at  dinnor.  What  appear*  eairahrdinary  is, 
that  BO  senee  of  shamd  it  eaeiled,  even  in  nepeeiable  pei» 
eons,  by  a  suipicion  of  doing  that  which  in  •notber  eoan* 
try  eoald  not  enter  the  imaginatioa.  Madame  ..  ,  at 
Odeeea,  one  day  reedved  a  morning  Tiait  tt«m  Prine* 

.    Aft*r  his  big hneet  had  taken  l*a*»,  she  mi*s*4 

a  jewdled  watch  from  the  table.  She  saspeoted  her  visiter 
of  having  taken  it  atray  t  and  On  hi*  eoffliag  agaia,  in  k 
day  or  two,  taxed  him  with  the  (in  our  aKinution) 
ftlony.  The  Prince  was  surprised  at  the  chargei  bat  in 
no  w«y  aeandaliied.  He  pnnested  his  innoeenee.  TiM 
intereoorte  oontioaed  as  liefore,  althOaih  the  lady  eed4 
tlnued  of  her  first  opinion^  till  the  watch  was  found  three 
monthe  afterwards  on  a  labearrri  who  eanieaaed  having 
atMen  it.  Two  things  strike  aa  Englishman  as  r««aark* 
abl*  in  this  transaction  ;  flrat,  that  a  lady  cooikd  suspeel 
a  gentleman  of  stealing,  and  tell  him  so  i  seoondly,  that 
a  geatlemsB  conid  have  such  a  saspioioo  snteriaUMd  Of 
him  and  feel  eamrortable.  It  is  a  proofv  among  niany 
others,  of  the  depth  of  demoral'sation  in  some  portton* 
of  Rnwia.  The  police  either  cannot  or  will  net  check 
the  nitlveraal  practice  of  making  little  or  tia  diatinetiOB 
between  nMist  and  tuum  i  or,  I  ahould  say  rathfr,  the 
inhabitants  are  averae  from  having  much  to  do  with  lb* 
police.  Sensible^  quiet  people  in  Russia  appear  to  slraft 
proeetdlng*  tritk  the  police  as  much  as  law  is  avoided  by 
•ease  Indivldaal*  in  BngUnd. .  Tb*y  say  that  they  only 

give  themeelves  a  deal  of  vexstiea. 

Thievijig  has  a  fitir. field  and  nojdisfavotir  in  New  Roseiaj 
"  The  first  lees  is  the  least,"  seemed  to  be  the  axiom  at 
Odessa :  yoor  clokk  or  wateh  is  stolen  ;  why  add  to  th* 
(0*1  th*  troabi*  of  a  proteeation,  and  tb*  ehieantry  of  the 
police.  An  opportanity  may  Ihos  be  taken  to  aanop 
yoa.  The  fear  of  having  any  s«spieiOn  enlartaioed  of 
them  hy  the  |aatharltiei,  makes  men  in  Russia  'fearfol 
of  doing  even  a  good  action,  which  might  give  the  polie* 
the  right  to  pat  awkwaid  qoerie*  to  them.    Monsiear 

n  ■>  foreign  physidaa  eetsbllshed  at  Odessa,  tpeaklof 

•f  ihia  fteling  b*f*r*  •  larg*  patty^  eaemplified  it  by  r*< 
lating  to  OS  bis  homur  aa*  day,  an  going  into  his  «tablt| 
to  find  his  servant  suspended  by  the  neob  to  a  bvam. 
The  man,  who  had  hanged  himself,  was,  by  the  doelorl 
account,  still  struggling,  and  would  have  revived  had  h* 
bean  ibea  eat  down  <  but  hi*  aaasler,  instead  of  doing  ^a^ 
sent  In  formation  of  what  bad  ocourved  to  the  p*H«e  oOeei 
in  order  that  every  thing  might  b*  «a  regie.  When  tlid 
police  officers  arrived  tb*  hnfOrtanate  man  was  dead  ;  bat 
hia  master  had  den*  his  daiy  like  a  good  d«nixrn  of  th* 
Ruaian  Empirsw  I  was  less  surprised  at  this  tela,  dta 
grading  as  it  was,  thaa  al  the  doctor's  bonhomi*  ia  r«lab> 
lag  it— hi*  Otter  intensibiiity  to  the  ie|M*eh  of  hit  coiu 
dnct,  lb*  more  estraordinary  ia  one  of  hie  profession,- 
At  the  same  time  it  created  no  surprise  among  the  goBer* 
ality  of  his  auditory  but  was  recalvejl  as  a  thing  in 
course. 

Mr  Slade  waa  himself  most  impudently  ptundered  hy 
a  Greek,  who  acted  as  his  servant.  He  resolve,!  at  Ias( 
to  hazard  an  application  to  the  piolice,  and  h<  was  well- 
treated  and  his  property  promptly  restored. 

The  breed  of  the  Sowaroffii  is  not  yet  extinct  ia  Russia. 
One  of  this  fkmily  is  General  Zass,  who  comniand*  oil 
(be  Kouban,  and  whose  cruelties,  by  antting  the  Circas. 
Mans,  has  done  harm  to  the  Russian  caiise.  Of  thU 
Kalmuck,  the  following  anecdote  is  delated:— 

Me  caused  a  Ciicassian  chief,  who  bad  WIen  into  his 
hands,  to  be  bound  to  a  tree  ander  i^hich  a  mine  of  pow^ 
de^  was  hid.  The  i>risoae>**  foHsArer*  teeia^  xM  Ra*> 
eians  on  the  spot,  eaai*  lit  thrai^'to  iflfow  hi«j.»hda 
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Om  Mta  wu  1r4,  uidtU— pritmtr,  Ariendt,  and  tne — 
were  blown  *p.  I  icgrct  to  nj,  that  I  httati  wme  Bo*- 
■iMM  at  Od«Mk  term  tbU  a  clerer  faat,  initcad  of  itigaia. 
tidng  It  a«  a  barbaroni  act ;  b«eamlii(  a  red  iodlan  par> 
bapa,  bat  rather  unworthy  of  a  Rnatian  offlcer. 

The  ndal  mannen  of  the  mixai  population  of  Odeoa, 
tbe  Cincinnati  of  the  Evit,  are  dncribed  in  thii  aocoant 
giren  of  a  (rasd  pnbUc  ball,  which  took  place  on  New 
Year'i  Ere. 

The  bandiome  wloon  at  the  Exchange  eparitled  with 
lightly  fine  drtaMi,  and  brantf.  I  hare  rarely  ieen  ao 
many  attractive  women  together,  owing,  perbapi,  to  the 
intenBi3ttDK«f6reeki,  Italian!,  Germane,  and  Roteiani^ 
4aring  thirty  or  forty  yean,  Roeaian  women  are  not  in 
general  bandiome ;  nerertheleaa,  Itie  palm  of  beanly  at 
Odeam,  when  I  was  there,  waa  liome  away   by   two 

Rnmlan  ladiee.  Madame  ft       ,  and  Mademolielie  I 1 

bnt  theywcraexeeptlone.  There  were  alto  MTerel  good, 
looking  yonngGreeiii,  particularly  Mademoiielle  M  , 
who  waa  blamed  with  a  Madonna'a  countenance.  My 
Odmu  reader  will  not  know,  though  he  may  gnete, 
who  la  meant  ftom  tbe  initial,  for  there  were  six  fair 
Greeka  wfaoee  namea  began  with  M,  all  pretty,  and  each, 
excepting  one,  thinking  henalf  the  prettieit  girl  in  the 
city.  There  waa  alio  an  elegant  young  Atiienian  lady 
married  In  Oinn,  and  a  charming  Greea-Egyptian, 
Arabian  in  form  and  Attic  in  countenance,  whoae  ticket 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery  had  made  her  exchange  aan 
and  Mmd  for  anoir  and  steppe.  Among  tbe  men  in  the 
ball,  there  wen  two  Ruarian  merckante  who  atill  retained 
the  old  national  oouume,  with  long  bearda  and  dark 
robea ;  and  the  effi^t  wai  rendered  more  iirlking,  by  the 
contraat  of  their  appearance  with  tliat  of  their  wirei  and 
daogbten  attired  in  the  latait  Pari*  faihion.  The  ladiei 
wen  exceedingly  well  drmed,  and  the  gentlemen's  nni. 
forms  glittered  with  atari  and  crooei.  Some  individnala 
won  so  many  decorationi,  that  othen  with  only  three  or 
four  appeared  shabby 

A  few  minutn  befon  midnight,  the  Sand,  changing 
tune,  began  to  play  the  national  anthem.  We  all  stood 
■till.  As  tbe  dock  strock  twelrr.  srrranta  came  in  with 
diampagne.  All  the  company  took  a  glam,  and  toasted 
the  new  year  In  chomi.  We  then  serrrally  wished  each 
other  a  happy  new  year,  and  friends  exchanged  the  kiss 
of  peacci  The  scene  was  truly  characteristic ;  a  merry 
hour  wai  paiied  in  thai  doing  honour  to  the  birth  of 
1839.  The  liraly  Hasurka  then  struck  up,  and  dandng 
was  caotlnnad  with  spirit  till  morning.  The  Russiana 
an  Tery  fond  of  outward  signs  of  good  will;  and  for  be 
it  from  me  to  say  that  they  an  not  lineerei  In  their 
domestic  circles  it  is  the  ciutota  after  dinner  for  all  the 
party,  baring  first  croeaed  themselTes,  to  wish  each  other 
joy,  and  embrace.  The  presence  of  a  few  atrangen  doee 
not  prerent  this  fraternal  exhilrition,  nor  an  they 
left  out  in  the  peace-oAkrlng.  This  custom  of  kissing 
after  dinner,  and  of  dram^drinking  before,  ia,  I  belietre, 
peculiar  to  Russia.  The  former  ia  by  no  means  disacree- 
aUe  at  times ;  the  taste  for  the  latter  must  depend  upon 
habit,  liiflnenoed  perhaps  by  climatek  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  remarkable  gastric  powen  of  the  Russians,  the 
practice  of  prefacing  a  meal  by  a  glaa  of  raw  splriu  ia 
antlidyspeptic 

It  Is  quite  ai  troublesome  to  take  leave  of  a  Russian 
Iowa  as  to  enter  it.  The  traTcUer  was  obliged  to  an. 
■ounce  hia  intention  and  the  route  be  propoeed  to  take^ 
three  timea  in  the  Wttklg  Gaxette,  and  auhmit  to  other 
tioableaome  and  vexatioiu  regulations.  He  returned  to 
Germany  by  the  route  which  enabled  him  tojee  the  moat 
possible  of  Knasia  and  Poland. 

While  Mr  Slade  was  at  Odessa,  the  scarcity  of  com  In 
England  produced  general  excitement  and  exultation. 
Tbe  price  of  com  was  qnickly  doubled,  and  one  house 
made  £12,000  by  merely  buying  and  wiling  grain  on  the 
•pot  Freights  wen  also  doubled,  and  Odeasa  had  not 
known  so  proqierous  a  year  since  I8I7.I8,  the  year  of 
tholaataMNltyiaBngiMd.    ItUiaid;-. 


The  Englisb  com  laws  neeessarily  came  in  for  a  duoa 
of  remaik,  and  that  of  a  eaiutic  future :  thay  wen  nai- 
Tsrsally  eoodemiied  by  the  merchants,  because  interforiog 
with  their  trade  aa  they  supposed ;  and  the  landownen 
of  England  wen  voted  cruel  and  grasping  in  enatiiig  a* 
artificial  price  of  bread. 

That  these  merehania  wen  fliUy  disposed  to  profit  by 
the  scarcity  themselves,  does  not  one  whit  afieet  the  argu. 
menu  The  mercbanta  of  Odeen  stand  in  a  very  diftfw 
ant  rdation  to  the  people  of  England  fhm  that  of 
English  landlords  and  le^slaton.  Mr  Slade  is  trnfovonr. 
able  to  the  abolition  of  tbe  Com  Laws ;  his  main  args. 
ment  being  that  oft.refuted  one,  that  England  would  be 
dependent  on  foraign  countries,  and  particularly  on 
Russia,  for  food.  But  is  aha  not  at  ail  times  ao  depend, 
ent  ?  while,  under  the  present  system,  the  drpendeooe 
is  most  severaly  felt  when  she  can  be  taken  at  tbe  great. 
est  disadvantage. 

MaegiUimrag'$  Hittory  of  BritUk  Bird*.  Vol. 
III.  Pp.  768. 
This  important  syitem  of  British  Omithology  ia  now 
completed,  so  far  aa  regards  the  Land  Birds.  Fifty-six 
species  an  described  in  this  volume  alone,  which  ranges 
from  the  Wnn  to  the  Eagle.  For  the  different  ordoa, 
Mr  Macgillivray  has,  in  several  instances,  invented  new 
names,  descriptiveof  their  peculiar  qualitiea — as  Soatchers^ 
Plunderers,  Gliders,  Darten,  kc.  The  anecdotes  illas. 
trative  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of  birda,  whether  sap. 
plied  by  the  personal  experience  of  the  irriter,  or  com. 
miuicated  by  his  correspondents— enthomaatic  Omitho. 
legists  living  In  di£Ferent  parti  of  the  kingdom — form,  aa 
in  the  pnvious  volomei,  delightful  reading  even  to  the 
mere  lover  of  nature,  who  may  have  no  pretensioni  to 
iclratific  knowledge.  Nothing  can  indeed  be  mora  cfaatm. 
ing  than  the  stories  of  that  tiny  architect  the  Wren,  and 
those  of  the  Swallow  tribes,  tbe  Cockooi,  the  Eaglei^  an4 
Pnlcons,  graphically  nlated  by  Mr  Macgillivray  and  bla 
fHenda.  Prom  one  of  the  latter,  Mr  Hepburn  of  East 
Lothian,  whoie  love  of  birds  and  familiarity  with  their 
habits,  is  quite  captivating,  we  shall  borrow  this  deacrip. 
tion  of  the  ever.welcome  swallow.  Wo  amy  alao  pro- 
miie  that  these  borrowed  or  bestowed  plumes  form  the 
fairtit  ornaments  of  Mr  MacgilUvray'a  work. 

One  of  the  fitw  Orailhologieal  foets  noted  by  our  tastica 
is  the  appearance  of  the  red-throated  Swallow,  which 
usually  arrivee  the  third  week  of  April  at  tbe  village  of 
Linton,  when  meet  of  them  remain  fbr  soaM  weeks,  UU 
the  inenaalag  warmth  peoples  tbe  air  with  their  picjr, 
aad  the  calls  of  love  prompt  them  to  disperse.  Soim  b^ 
take  theaiselTes  to  their  old  nests,  while  the  rest  look  ooft 
for  suitable  placee  ia  which  to  rear  their  young.  It  ia 
aot  until  tbe  middle  of  May  that  they  appear  about  our 
fiumary  ;  when  they  imasediately  coauDonce  a  survey  of 
tbe  stables,  byrea,  cattlaabeds,  and  oot-housm;  i-li»y;«y 
to  the  beams,  raften,  or  trails;  a  few  hours,  and  Tirnar 
timea  two  or  throe  days,  being  thus  oosopicd.  It  appaaca 
to  me  that  this  spedm  Is  not  nearly  so  caprieiotM  aa  tiM 
whito.mmped :  which  often  abandons  ita  newly  co^ 
meneed  or  even  balf-flnisbed  nest,  but  proceeds  aieadUy 
with  iu  work.  In  the  intervals  of  labour,  they  aasy  to 
seen  perched  on  the  roofk,  chimney4ope,  walla,  raiUi^i^ 
or  er«n  trees.  In  pastura-fields,  when  thenmnda  «t  ta. 
leeta  an  diatnrbed  by  the  cattle^  how  beaadflsUy  tk^ 
skim  along  !— at  times  seeming  bent  on  lauaehiac  A* 
into  the  liquid  void,  but  with  an  easy  and  graeafkil 
starting  back  to  tlie  spot  which  they  left  a  moment 
fore.  The  malei  warble  at  intervals;  and  aonuda 
sailing  on  stiffened  pinioni,  utter  a  guttural  and  |^ 
kind  of  note.  Having  allayed  their  hunger,  they  1 
to  their  nests,  dancing  gaily  along.  How 
modototad  an  tbe  notea  •fthe  male  i—iMt,  wkil,wktd^ 
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wtMt,  Ut4^kul  MttJtu!  The  feaukte  ihooti  8-h«ad, 
bar  nuts  ttrlTM  in  vain  to  overtake  her  s  their  epeed  ii 
Kdoabled ;  forward  they  diuh  with  each  rapidity  that  the 
•7*  foUowi  them  with  difficulty  as  they  glance  roond  the 
tall  eUmtiey  of  the  ateam-engine,  the  tree-tops,  and  the 
pillan  of  the  cattle-sheda.  The  chaie  ii  o'er ;  the  feait 
and  rang  are  ended;  they  now  direct  their  attention  to 

boUdlng. •  The  neat  is  built  under  archn, 

fatewayi,  eaTet,  and  water-epouts ;  againat  the  beams, 
raftait,  and    lintels  of  ont-honsee,  and  under  wooden 
bridges    I  have  seen  neats  of  this  apeciei  on  the  rocliB 
abont  Tantallon  Castle,  opposite  the  Bassi     The  only 
access  which  they  sometimes  have  to  their  nest  is  through 
broken  windows,  holes  in  the  door,  and  slits  in  the  walla, 
which  are  sometimes  so  narrow  as  barely  to  allow  them 
>  passage.    ......    Although,  for  some  years 

past  I  have  not  molested  them  in  any  way,  they  are  dis- 
tmstrnl  of  man,  and  the  sitting  bird  immediately  leaves 
the  nest  on  his  approach ;  the  neighbours  juining  in  the 
clamoar  raised  by  it,  until  the  intruder  retires.  Two 
years  ago,  one  of  the  nests  here  was  robbed  of  its  eggs  ; 
yet  in  a  week  after,  the  female  was  sitting  on  the  usual 
Bomber.  When  a  bird  of  prey  appears,  they  sound  the 
alarm-notes,  resembling  the  kUe-htue!  klta-huetl  the 
import  of  which  erery  little  bird  understands :  their  dark 
glanring  forms  are  seen  clearing  the  air  with  speed; 
mounting  obliquely,  they  dash  on  the  back  of  the  foe  ; 
and,  rising  perpendicularly,  continue  the  attack  until  the 
tyrmnt  of  the  air  abandons  their  hunting-ground,  and  the 
fiUlant  and  watchful  guardians  of  the  feathered  trilies 
return  with  songs  of  triumph.  Grimalkin,  cantering 
along  the  top  of  the  wall,  is  treated  in  the  same  nnceri. 
monious  manner.  I  hare  often,  particularly  in  fine  mild 
eraninga,  obseired  that  our  little  band  of  hirundert 
assemble  in  a  flock  about  sunset,  and  perform  beautifuj 
aiSrial  evolutions.  From  their  numbers,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  females  come  abroad  to  stretch  their 
wearied  limbs.  Frequently  does  the  male  visit  the  spot  lo 
dear  to  him,  cheering  his  male  with  songs,  and  probably 
supplying  herwith  food.  His  song  is  always  pleasing  and 
agreeable  to  my  taste,  more  especially  when  the  crimson 
eionda  in  the  west  foretell  the  dose  of  day,and  the  minstrel 
may  be  seen  perched  on  a  chimney-can,  or  some  other 
emineoce.  The  descending  snn  shoots  bands  of  sefteoed 
light  over  our  quiet  valley,  gilding  the  hoary  rocks  of 
Tapraia  Law,  and  cansing  the  bright  chestnut  on  the 
swallow's  forehead  and  throat  to  glisten,  as  in  ecstasy  he 
BMres  hie  body  in  a  simi-circle,  seeming  to  throw  his 
whole  soal  Into  the  performance.  When  the  young  are 
hatched,  the  parents  attend  to  their  wants  with  unwearied 
aaaldnlty.  They  are  fond  of  flying  about  in  the  vicinity 
ef  cattle  while  feeding,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
faiseeta  raised  by  them.  When  our  working-horses  are 
tamed  loose  to  graie  at  ten  in  the  moming ,  and  again  at 
*ix  in  the  evening,  they  are  In  constant  attendance ;  more 
especially  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  cloudy.  For  hours 
tojether  tbey  may  be  seen  sweeping  over  a  pond  or  ditch, 
along  footpaths  and  lanes  i  but,  above  all,  shady  avenues 
and  amongst  trees,  where  cattle  are  wont  to  pass  the 
sultry  noon,  and  returning  to  feed  their  young  every  two 
•r  three  minuuls.  The  young  brood  is  batched  abont 
the  eame  time  as  the  whit»'rumped  species.  They  follow 
the  old  birds,  uttering  quick  expressive  notes.  At  a 
given  signal,  one  of  them  rises  obliquely,  and  meets  its 
parent,  at  an  angle  Havering  for  a  few  minutes,  it 
greedily  deroun  the  proffered  monthfol.  I  have  never 
lean  them  fed  when  perched  on  a  tree  or  palling,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Natural  History  of  Selbome;  but  I  have 
•sen  them,  when  tried,  settle  in  loeh  sitmtions,  and  rise 
an  the  wiag  to  receive  food  from  their  parents.  The 
yanng  are  soon  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  (n. 
qneat  ehorches,  manor  halls,  distilleries,  and  other  lofty 
bnildinga.  In  this  district,  Linton  distillery  Is  the  fii- 
'vanrite  place  of  rendezvous.  About  the  second  week  of 
September,  the  second  brood,  and  the  parenta  join  them. 
They  now  roost  exclusively  on  trees,  which  they  usually 
^nlt  at  Isnn-riae^  and  re*ort  to  some  sunny  ruof,  where 
tte  livelong  day  is  spent  in  luxurious  idleness,  singing, 
aad  satisfying  the  calls  of  hunger.  Sometimes  the  leaf- 
1m>  beD|h  of  an  old  tree  li  selected  for  this  pnrpoMb 


Every  morning,  parties'  of  yariom  nnmberi  leave  the 
main  fleck,  and  betake  themsslves  to  corn  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  farm-buildings.  .There  they  almost 
invariably  choose  the  chimney  of  the  steam-engine  af 
the  centre  of  their  frolics.  At  a  given  signal,  the  whole 
party  rise  twittering  in  chorus.  After  a  short  excursion 
they  return  <  most  of  them  perching  on  the  top,  and  the 
rest  on  the  sides,  of  the  walls ;  the  whole  forming  a  scene 
on  which  I  am  never  tired  of  looking.  But  if  you  would 
contemplate  this  mysterious  gathering  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  season,  take  a  solitary  ramble  along  the  border  of 
the  wood  that  skirts  the  meadow  :  the  few  wild-flowers 
which  still  linger  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  hedge-row, 
have  8  forlorn  sweetnen  and  beauty  ;  the  fields  are 
chequered  <vith  gold  and  green ;  the  tints  of  the  foliage 
are  gorgeous  beyond  description ;  all  things  speak  of 
maturity  and  subsequent  decay;  there  is  au  exhilarating  ' 
keenness  in  the  air,  and  yet  the  sober  stillness  of  an 
autumnal  day  sheds  a  gentle  sadness  over  the  scene, 
which  even  the  distant  song  of  the  reapers,  and  the  gam> 
hols  of  the  swallows  hovering  over  the  pool,  and  perch- 
ing on  the  old  oak,  fail  to  dispel.  The  spirit  of  melan* 
choly  sighs  through  the  gay  foliage,  sits  In  impressive 
silence  on  the  motionless  curtain  of  the  grey  clouds,  and 
broods  over  the  landscape,  from  which  stern  winter  will 
soon  sweep  every  object  that  charais  the  eye.  .... 
When  the  morning  has  at  last  come,  when  they  must  bid 
a  long  farewell  to  their  native  land,  they  seldom,  as  is 
their  wont,  divide  into  parties,  but  fly  off,  in  a  body,  for 
the  green  meadows  of  merry  England,  there  to  linger  for 
a  few  weeks  longer,  before  they  finally  depart  for  the  ever- 
green borders  of  Africa.  On  the  morning  of  24th  Sep. 
ttmber  last,  a  flock  passed  over  our  reapers,  casting  no 
looks  behind  on  the  mral  homesteads  which  they  once 
held  so  dear;  but  rushing  onward  in  an  undeviatirig 
course,  and  maintaining  a  sullen  silence.  I  marked 
their  flight  until  they  blended  with  the  blue  ether;  and 
thought  of  the  bright  days  which  were  gone,  and  the 
storms  which  were  soon  to  come. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  those  interesting  communi. 
cations  which  impart  so  great  a^cbarm,  and  give  so  much 
additional  value  to  Mr  Macgillivray's  work.  Whatever 
had  been  his  attainments  In  science,  and  enthusiasm  for 
this  particular  branch  of  Natural  History,  no  resident  of 
a  city  could  have  made  so  excellent  and  so  complete  a 
woik,  without  such  well-qualified  and  zealous  co-adjutors 
as  Mr  Macgillivray  has  found  in  Mr  Weir  and  Mr  Hep> 
hnm. 

Having  finished  the  history  of  the  land  birds,  Mr 
Macgillivray  proposes  next  to  turn  bis  attention  to  the 
tea  birds ;  for  which  he  has  already  collected  large  ma- 
terials. Indeed,  he  regards  the  work  as  one ;  and  the 
next  volume,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  what  he  calls  the 
Waders,  as  merely  the  fourth  of  his  great  work. 

Account  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Jew*  at  Da- 
maicu*.    Bjr  David  Salomons,  Eaq. 

The  outbreak  of  wild  and  infuriated  fanaticism,  worthy 
of  the  darkest  panic-struck  periods  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  has  recently  occurred  at  Damascus,  has  already 
been  noticed  In  all  the  newspapers,  and  has  excited  no 
small  interest.  The  object  of  this  diabolical  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  being  especially  the  wealthy  Jews  of  that 
city,  throws  conridenble  suspicion  or  broad  light  upon 
the  origin  of  the  conspiracy.  Yet  is  it  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  there  are  many  conscientions  bigota— if  there 
can  aver  be  enlightened  conscience  without  knowledge 
and  liberality^enlisted  among  the  ranks  of  the  persecu- 
tors, as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  uninstructed  rabble  of  an 
eastern  city.  It  Is  remarkable  that  Rhodes  has  been  the 
seat  of  s  movement  of  the  same  sort;  where,  however, 
justice  has  triumphed,  though  not  ontil  great  injustice  and 
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ernelty  had  htea  MmUiiHed ;  and  Wc  aoilM  thai  a  rfttl* 
lar  attempt  h«a  been  made  at  TarnQW,  fat  th«  Aattriao 
dominioas.  The  Whole  niaiter,  whether  fact — which  u 
aazi  te  impoaiibU— or  fraud,  which  we  fatly  belieret 
aiinrda  a  enrioua  pawige  Id  thafaiatorjof  dtilisaUonj  aad 
a  view  of  hsmaB  natrne  WMch  li  certainly  not  aaiterlag 
to  human  pride. 

Of  the  affair  at  Damaectu,  which  has  natnrally  awak- 
«ned  the  lively  sympathy  of  the  Jew*  in  thii  country  with 
their  perarcvttd  brethren,  Mr  aif  loaiaai  has^  ft«m  rarioaa 
aaurcea,  given  a  moat  ninnle  aeeonnt  in  the  Tolam*  on 
«nr  table;  and  tianiacllona  mifre  atrodom  and  diegMce- 
fnl  nerer  darkened  the  annala  of  religioaa  persecution, 
(eraecution  ii  indeed  a  feeble  word  to  ezpreu  the  per. 
Teiaion  and  neokary  of  all  justioe,  and  the  denaniaea) 
•raelty  perpetrated  on  the  Jewa  at  Damaecaa,  in  the  nln»i 
teenth  century,  and  at  the  inatlgation  of,  at  least,  one 
EoTopeAn  and  Chriaiian  coosnl.  Preparatory  to  the  ac- 
count which  we  may  give,  when  more  facta  have  been 
elicited  by  the  mission  of  Sir  Moees  Menleflore,  and  thOM 
who  hare  gone  with  him  to  Dai^asciM,  to  sift  the  matter 
to  the  fotmdation,  on  the  scene  of  the  alleged  murder  of 
a  Christian  priest  and  his  servant,  and  the  certain  tortnr> 
jng  to  death  of  aeveral  Jew  merchants,  and  the  torttiring 
and  spoliation  of  many  Hebrews — we  may  brirdy  atate, 
that  in  February  last,  Father  Thumas,  •  French  Catholic 
priest,  who  had  bMn  fat  thirty  years  In  Damaacna,  and 
Was  supposed  ta  be  rich,  disappeared,  together  with  his 
servant,  a  native,  and  a  Mahommedan.  Father  Thomas 
was  said  to  have  been  last  seen  in  or  near  the  shop  of  a 
Jaw  barber,  in  the  Jew  qoarter  of  the  city )  though  a  Jew 
hawker  of  tobacco  gave  evidence  that  he  had  seen  the 
priest  and  his  servant,  on  that  evening,  out  of  the  city; 
and  a  merchant,  with  whom  Father  Thomas  had  had  a 
quarrel,  was  subarquenlly  found  hanging  dead  in  his  own 
home.  The  Jeiv  barber,  a  very  young  man,  of  weak 
character,  was  arrested,  and  repeatedly  subjected  to  fiighu 
iul  torture,  but  centinaed  to  afirm  hia  own  inBaoeace, 
until  nature  gave  way)  when  he  floally  accused  several 
wealthy  Jew  merchanu  of  having,  together  with  biraaali^ 
put  Father  Thomas  t«  death ;  and  for  an  object  which 
involves  every  Jew  throughout  the  world  in  the  offence, 
aa  it  alleged  that  the  victim  was  seised  to  obtaia  human 
blood,  to  form  the  Passover  eakeo)  which  menstnnM 
mixture  is  a  commanded  rite  of  the  religion  of  the  Jewel 
Under  Ihia  belief,  tfae  maddened  state  of  the  public  niad 
against  the  Jewa  in  Damaacua,  and  wherever  Iha  Boaater* 
lie  obtains  credit,  is  not  to  be  woadered  at )  nor  yet,  whw 
the  locality  is  remembered,  the  revolting  events  described 
in  that  narrative,  however  much  they  are  to  be  execrated 
and  deplored.  The  narrative  on  which  Mr  Salomona  h&a 
reasoned  and  commented,  was  drawn  upon  the  spot  by 
ikt  Rev.  Mr  Pierila,  bom  a  Jew,  and  ednealed  fat  a 
Babbi,  and,  coasequeaitly,  well  aeqnalaled  with  the  reli. 
gion  of  his  fathers,  bat  eonverted  te  Chrtotiaalty,  and 
kbonring  as  a  Christian  aalssioBary  in  Jerusalem.  This 
gentleman  went  ta  Oamascnt  in  April  laat,  aod,  an  the 
spot,  drew  up  an  aeeonnt,  which  ftirly  rivala  a  chapter 
M)m  the  History  of  the  Inqnisitian;  or  tinse  trials,  (br 
sorcery  and  witcfacraH,  where  the  torttua  elieitad  what- 
ever the  tormentors  deaired. 

The  reaaoaioga  of  Mr  Salomona  on  these  hemibla  and 
disgusting  events,  in  vindication  of  the  Jewa^  are  convlnC' 
ing  and  triumphant)  thounh,  as  Christians,  pretending 
to  a  high  civilisation,  intelligent  men  matt  feel  ashamed 
and  huiuiliated  at  the  necessity  for  employing  argument 
an  such  a  sutjsct. 


The  Fing  Artt  ta  BngbnH,  'Adlt>  Stttt  *kd  JVt. 

tpeelt,  oontidered  relaliveff  to  NntiaiUii  Outa- 

tion.     hf  Edward  Bdwarda  of'  the  Britiab 

MuseuBit 

The  author  of  this  vohiaie,  aamuing  a*  U*  ttzt  fba 
ileport  of  the  Committee  of  th«  Hottse  of  Commons  oa 
Mr  Earart'a  motion  for  inquiry  iato  the  bast  maaos  of 
extending  a  kaowledge  af  the  Fin*  Arts,  and  the  priaair 
pies  af  Design  among  the  people^  and  inio  Aa  manafaaaeat 
and  eSects  of  public  institntleitt  eonneeted  with  the  Art^ 
has  brought  together  a  mass  of  useful  flute,  While  labour- 
ing to  establish  that  a  more  direct  interference,  more  pa. 
tronags  and  fostering  are  required  on  (he  part  of  gavaiar 
BMnt  Bven  Mr  Haydon,  the  ttoet  detarmined  enemy  tp 
Hoyal  Aeademiee  now  aUve^  has  adkaawMftd  th*  valae 
of  Sshoala  of  Design,  though  he  wotild  probably  prete 
euch  aa  are  volimtary.  On  the  objects  and  management 
af  auch  institutions,  Mr  Edwards  has  drawn  together  tha 
opinions  of  asany  of  the  persons  esamiaed  by  the  Coat* 
mittee  of  the  Cotamoasj  Assuaiag  that  the  pursaas  t» 
examined  were  these  beat  qualified  to  giva  an  o^talo^ 
and  that  the  wants  of  the  manufacturing  towns  ought  to 
be  first  attended  to,  we  shall  quota  what  they  consider  dia 
kind  of  ooUaetioa  of  speeiatens,  aapies,  aad  models,  that 
ought  to  be  made,  and  the  meant  saggastad  fir  ohtaintag 
them. 

"  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr  OockerslI,  R.  A.,  the  areUteal 
of  the  Bank  of  Bnglaiid,->."  I  have  scesi  aad  walahad 
with  very  great  intarest  the  ctteUidment  aad  growth  of 
voluolary  testitutioas  fm  tba  caaattageaMnI  df  iha  Piaa 
Arts  in  Dablin,  Edinbargh,  Bristol,  Blnadaghaa,  aad 
many  other  placaa  ;  these  have  basa  raised  .by  the  asb> 
SCI iptions  of  individualsj  often  aunabctarsrs  iheaaelve^ 
Very  anlhuaiaalie  for  the  honour  and  for  the  real  iaprovo* 
ment  of  their  nati  re  towns  t   but  tk4  meant  intip  wtrp 
unM,  Iktg  hent  it»a  tiHged  lo  tupptrt  ihtm  dp  M«  «d> 
tntotimt  »f  fiiaa  art  mod  amnuai  uthMtieiu  t  Hug  Aaaa 
noi  ittn  mUt  ta  bring  ihtm  it  Aear  mmt  lijnrllf  tm 
mantufaetwu  lo  lueh  an  tmtent  at  thet  tHuntim  aigki 
kaet  doae ;  aad  I  doubt  not  that  if  those  iosiinHiama 
were  la  a  situation  to  add  t<^  their  mesas,  by  the  eaaaag^ 
agameat  aad  aid  of  goVemmeait,  affonled  Under  paopar 
eoadiiiona,  and  wen  enabled  to  give  rewards,  and  to  bwU 
out  premiums  for  works  wholly  applicable  ta  t^aaoCaa* 
turea,  that  the  original  promoters  of  theas  instiaaliama 
aroald  he  graiided  aad  stimalate^  and  the  alttsaate  ah- 
jeets  of  these  inlaieatiog  salMiols  would  ha  (olUtad  »  st 
;wnaaasa<  toHiUg  wtuU  b*  ghtn  to  ttaas  acesaaaaai  — 4 
^aUuuH»f  tgatti  ^  taUuMhtm  er  prttptti^  tf.wUtlk 
wtttt  to  maaf  tmamphi,  aod  the  legislaiare  wvMd  «A- 
tata  the  desired  eSaet  at  a  atach  oiieaper  rate  and  aaa» 
clGgetnally  than  by  any  other  meaas  1  have  beea  abla  a* 
eaniemplMe  for  general  uapiovtaMat  ia  tha  ap^iaatiaat 
of  art  ta  maaafectares.** 

"  In  toaraa  such  aa  Sbe&ehl,  aad  Birminghaasi  amA 
Manchtaur,"  says  Mr  WUUam  Wyoa,  B.A.  (of  tha 
Mint,)  <>thoy  should  have  museums,  if  yon  atay  sa  call 
them,  of  tha  works  that  are  partituUirlf  mpfliiaUi  da  iha 
fliam|/iM<«r«  that ^aiurulut  t&ersL" 

Mr  Papworth  rccommeads  exhibitioaa  af  awlta  «f 
Art,  such  as  aases,  mute,  irvajtM,  aad  isorJb  qf  dassfaafaaw 
areAUacftna,  fca.  diatiaot  from  tha  higher  *orka  pf  I 
ing  aad  aeulpturs }  fNtfing  (la  aoiaaaoa  a 
wa  ha^  seen)  that  fiam  mixed  axhlbitioas, 
maa  mi((ht  be  tamptad  to  leave  tha  inlaaded  alje**^  a* 
panae  that  which  is  saore  aosradilad  and  hanaaredl,  |% 
tha  diaadvantage  of  the  aumiifactaring  Arot" 

"  It  is  very  desirable,"  eaya  Mr  George  Beaata^  sfatb* 
ing  ehiety  of  platttr  eatit  from  siatuee^  origiaal  ps^at 
meute,  &e.,  "  that  there  should  be  a  ceatial  maaaa^  l|[ 
London,  and  branch  mnseuou  in  the  pK>Viosiat  laa 
where  every  spaciea  of  casu  and  aaodels,  and 
which  destga  might  be  promoted,  should  ba  tr 
from  lioaidan  t«  th«  pravinees,  aad  awa  varad.'* 
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And  m«re  U  dcteU  i 

«  Collections  of  Art."  l»y»  Sir  John  De»n  Paul,  «  are 
toi mtirltndy  applitd.  .  .  .  If  thrrc  wereprofesion 
vbo  had  elaatct,  and  conld  read  Uehtret  witti  theac  fine 
««dtlt  karoratliMB,  U  would  be  of  (treat  me,  .  .  .  . 
»nd  that  Might  be  teltowtd  b]r«jMmtna«aM;  .  .  .  . 
"1  dare  aay,"  ha  aentiaara, « that  in  the  towpa  of 
LiTerpool.  Mancheater,  and  Newcaatl^  one  half  of  the 
people  never  saw  an^  good  specimens  of  the  higher  Arts. 
....  One  thing  which  I  think  would  be  particn. 
briy  nsafyil  as  applied  to  the  mannfaelatea,  is  the  whole 
af  tba  Ugiit  of  tht  VaUemn,  all  tboaa  beantirtel  things 
Whick  an  MiiriTallad  in  angallaBce  t  if  there  were  merely 
^graringt  made  on  ston^  which  might  h*  done  chiaplf) 
from  the  Loggif  of  the  Vatican,  t  think  those  alone  would 
establish  a  most  osefal  sifhooU" 

Mr  George  Poigo  also  recomitends  the  eatablishment 
of"  public  lectures  on  the  great  prinetplet  »f  design  and 
taste,"  in  coBii«ii>«  with  eallKtimM  af  Art|  wad  he  adds, 
••  good  t«ate  is  sa  easential  to  the  infaresu  of  the  com- 
munit7,  that  museums  should  be  prorided  at  the  na- 
tional expense  ;  but  practical  skill  being  an  advantage  of 
a  mere  indlTidosl  nature  ooght  tether  to  be  paid  for 
(aoderatslf)  bf  the  Indi'Tidual." 

Mr  Jaaiaa  Cmbb,  a  practical  deamaMr,  inststa  m  tha 
importance  of  ^lleetiooa  both  of  worka  of  art  and  of 
natural  historjr,  and  of  botanical  garieiu  ,•  and  that  to 
be  TBinable  to  working  artisans,  they  must  be  open  in  the 
tvitih^,  or  ebe  (in  some  cases]  very  early  in  the  mom- 
iV- 

Dt  VTaafea,  the  aainant  dirsetiir  of  the  Barlin  Gallery, 
and  the  amthor  of  ft  valuabie  book  on  the  priratt  eaUae* 
tiona  of  Art  in  England,*  says,  "  I  should  eonaider  it 
adranlageoiu  fbr  the  working  classes  if  public  galleries 
faad  botanical  gardens]  were  open  on  Sundayt  fbr  a  few 
IMmnt"  •nd  adds,  "  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  rery  im> 
paftaM'tD  hun  brief  eatalognes  with  introdma^rf  re- 
mtrke,  ti>»»9  a  thori  hitttrgefthemrt,  mini  with  remarke 
OH  the  objectt  exhibited,  so  that  the  spectator,  whan  ha 
enters,  may  not  be  quite  ignorant  of  tbe  svbject.'* 

Briefly,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  that  collections  of  casts 
ftam  the  best  works  of  sculpture,  of  ornaments  in  plaster 
aad  ia  metsi,  both  ancient  and  of  tbe  latter  part  of  the 
■i4dle  Ufaa,  9f  priatt  and  of  booka  of  omamental  design, 
such  as  th«a«  which  the  French  and  Prussian  govero- 
meota  have  caused  to  be  produced  on  so  splendid  a  scale, 
are  thoae  which  are  most  desirable  in  our  great  mann- 
jaetttilny  towns. 

Aa  io  all  af  tiMtt  thwa  alther  an,  or  taon  wUl  be, 
•anarata  badlea  for  the  dirsation  af  their  mooldpal 
aftin,  I  oanceiva  tha  readieat  and  laaat  objectioaaUa 
mode  of  eatablishing  sitcb  cellectioqs  would  be  for  tbe 
Coranimcnt,  with  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  to  offisr 
IWitaef  a  determined  proportion  of  the  sums  required 
at  the  «mt$tt  i  and  to  empower  the  aorponttion  to  levy 
tta  nmaindar  wtthth  eaah  mniiicipat  distriot  to  be  so 
hencflted  t  tba  gaTeramtai  grant  being  eantingaat  oa  that 
•f  tha  corporation.  These  galleries  and  museums  once 
established,  I  think  there  is  litl|e  doubt  that  adequate 
prariaioa  far  their  future  support  would  be  readily  made 
Aaii  tha  laeal  fands. 

1I«M  tn  taaportanca  ta  theaa,  art  eoliaetiens  of  original 
and  Improred  machines,  models  of  saw  iarentiona  and 
•pedacB*  of  new  and  improTed  fabrlo,  patterns,  &c 
These;  a$  it  baa  been  already  soggestsd,  might  easily  be 
eatabliahed  i|t  cono^sion  with  an  imprond  law  fbr  the 
protection  of  patents  and  copyright,  .whanerer  that  need- 
fhl  improTement  shall  take  place. 

Mr  BdWkrA  entertains  aemewbat  narrow  and  rigid 
opinion*  mx  ^aeationa  of  copyright  and  patanta,  the  only 
faaatima  on  which  4  feir  of  onr  leg islatota  think  with 


»  runttwerke  md  KwttOtr  in  Sngfa»d,  (Werka  of  Art, 
%«.,  l»  Bnftend,)  »n.  BerUa,  1836.  Tfaia  work  has  been 
tnuidate4  in  Bagland  by  Mr  H.  a.  Lloyd,  and  published 
*V  Ml  Uur»t.  U  ia  bv  b»  the  best  aeeount  of  Art>ool- 
ItaOoti^iit  UniijlMd.  wHah  baa  ytt  appMwd. 


aanodnaea  and  UbaralUy  {  lar  be  it  trmu  na  to  aay,  aol«l|r 

because  it  does  not  a0«ct  their  own  pocketa. 

The  doiags  of  the  Edinburgh  AssociaUons  for  tbe  pro- 
motion pf  the  Fine  Arts  are  highly  landed.  On  a  aimtlar 
plan  was  formed  the  AruUnion  of  London,  of  which  Mr 
Edwards  is  an  actire  member.  The  principles  of  the 
Art-Union,  are,  howerer,  mnch  more  sound  and  liberal 
than  those  by  which  the  fint  of  the  Edinburgh  Associa- 
tions, in  point  of  date,  would,  by  consolidating  all  the 
power  of  the  body  in  a  few  eelf-choeen  IndiTiduals,  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  intrigue  and  fiiTonritism. 
Mr  Edwards'  remarks  are  calculated  to  take  the  conceit 
out  of  the  assumed  guardians  and  arbiters  of  taste  in  the 
arts  among  us,  though  we  doubt  mnch  if  his  reasoning 
will  bare  that  effect.  Having  quoted  from  the  Reports 
of  tbe  original  Edinborgh  Association,  chiefly  to  refhte 
the  ftllacies  advanced,  Mr  Edwards  continues— 

It  has  also  been  aaid,  that  tlnee  the  ^lan  of  pnrebaaa 
by  a  aommittea  Is  general  amongst  tha  continental  aasa* 
ciationa,  it  i|  U  be  praaamad  that  it  works  well  in  prac- 
tice  t  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  |hat  theee  commit- 
tees are  very  di&erently  constituted  from  those  in  Great 
Britain,  inasmuch  as  they  are  composed,  not  of  amatenra 
only,  but  also  of  artists,  and  eonseqnently  include  a  far 
greater  amount  of  tha  knowledge  necessary  to  a  wiaa  as- 
lectioa. 

Amongst  oonelves,  there  is  a  strong  pnjudice  against 
allowing  artists  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  insti- 
tutions, such  as  thoae  now  under  review.  It  seems  to  be 
fisared  that  such  participation  would  lead  to  the  indnl. 
genoe  of  profeasisnal  partialities  aad  jeaiansles,  and  thus 
work  iiqnatice.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
exclusion  tends  greatly  to  narrow  the  effidaney  of  these 
committees  upon  all  matters  of  taste. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  shall  be  fbund  that  the 
plan  of  committing  the  selection  to  Individual  prize- 
holden  is  fhr  better  than  thai  of  intmsting  it  to  a  com. 
mittee,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  rsason  will  remain 
for  excluding  artists  from  the  management  of  such  insti. 
tutions.  Their  special  knowledge,  although  no  longer 
required  for  the  discharge  of  this  particular  fuuction, 
will  still  have  many  important  opportonitiea  fbr  ita  ex. 
ereise, 

Anotkar  aomd  opinion  ia  advanced  on  the  subject  of 
tba  eogravinp  now  adopted  by  all  the  Associations, 
mainly  to  tempt  sabseribera  by  the  old  lotury  bait  of 
"  AH  priiea,  ladlM  and  geatl«nan,  and  no  blanka !" 
The  priae;  whether  in  Edinburgh  ar  London,  hjtve,  h* 
imagiaes,  with  the  exception  of  Graves'  engraving  of 
George  [not  William]  Harvey's  Trial  1/  Shakipeare, 
not  been  of  a  kind  to  elevate  the  taata  of  their  poasesson. 
The  error,  Mr  Edwards  conceives  to  lie  in  the  choice  of 
^bjesta  for  engiaving  being  limited  to  the  pictures  ac- 
tually purchased  by  the  Association  itseU  This  iimita. 
tion  ought  either,  he  thinks,  to  be  abandoned,  or  tha 
jadgea  ahontd  s«lect  »ne  picture  expressly  (or  engraving. 
Bat  here,  again,  he  rightly  prefera  unbounded  freedoaa 
of  choice.  Mr  Edwarde  makee  other  euggeslions,  which 
we  consider  valuable,  but  for  which  we  must  refer  to  hia 
work.  A  gaed  Essay  upon  National  Education  U  included 
in  tbe  work,  aad  many  valuable  suggestions  of  an  ecooo* 
«Ua|  naiun  for  tba  eneoBragameot  af  skilled  artisans, 
and  the  improvement  of  manufacturer  Some  of  the  an- 
tbor's  plana  and  ideaa,  thoae  which  ha  has  adopted  from 
others,  of  the  neaessity  of  State  patronage  for  the  higher 
branches  of  painting,  arc  of  more  queitionable  expediency. 
If  within  the  last  three  yeara,  £70,000  have  been  railed, 
by  private  Associations,  for  tbe  purchase  of  the  works  of 
British  artists,  this  doae  not  asem  the  time  to  plead  for 
tMi  §t»te  pati«a«(a  which  eaanot  fail  to  lead  to  abuses. 
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Praetieal  Detail  of  tha  Cotton  Manu/aeture  of 
the  United  Statu,  and  the  State  of  the  Manu. 
faeture  contratted  aith  that  of  Great  Britain, 
ife.  igfc.  By  James  Montgomery,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  York  Factoriea  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  author  of  thii  work  went  from  Scodand  foor  ytari 
e(0,  and  was  then  ttroofly  urged  to  report  upon  the  Mate 
and  proipectt  of  the  cotton  mannfacture  in  (he  United 
State*.  This  he  hai  done  fully  and  intellliently,  (ticking 
to  facu,  and  aroiding  ezagiceration.  The  boolc  ii  of  ralae 
to  manufactarcn,to  poIiticale<:onomi*uanditateimen,and 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  a  right  underitanding  prerail- 
iag  on  the  Com  Law  qnettion.  Prom  the  Ublei,  it  it 
apparent  that  oor  manafacturen  hare  Kill  greatly  (he 
advantage  ofthoae  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  expense. 
One  important  item,  wage>,  are  not,  on  the  average, 
mnch  abore  half  to  high  in  this  ooontry  a*  in  America  ; 
good  newt  to  mastert  at  home,  tituated  aa  they  are, 
but  misery  to  the  worlcmen.  In  the  cotton  Actoriet  of 
New  England,  which  are  a  rery  great  proportion  of  the 
whole  in  the  States,  few  lunds  are  employed  under  fifteen 
or  tixleen.  Proritions  in  America  are  higher,  by  Mr 
Montgomery'!  Report,  tare  the  luxuries  of  spirits,  tea, 
and  tobacco.  In  the  country,  he  imagines  that  potatoes, 
Indian  com,  butter,  poultry,  &c.,'  may  be  cheaper  than 
In  Britain ;  but  they  are  not  so  in  the  towns  or  seats  of  the 
factories.  Clothing,  and  the  making  of  clothes,  are  dearer 
than  in  Glasgow ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  in  reading 
Mr  Montgomeiy's  Report,  that  piOTisions  are  nowat  least 
one-third  higher  than  in  1836-6 :  the  close  of  a  series  of 
remarkably  cheap  years  in  this  country^  Fuel  and  honte- 
rent  are  permanently  mnch  dearer  in  America.  The 
wages  of  females  in  the  American  factories  are  higher  in 
proportion  to  those  paid  to  young  women  at  home,  than 
in  any  other  description  of  factory  work.  The  wages 
of  a  girl  in  the  card-room  is  from  lit.  to  123.  6d.  per 
week;  while  that  of  the  men  arerages  from  13s.  to  18s. 
Save  in  the  most  highly  improved  agricultural  districts 
of  Scotland,  nothing  like  the  same  equalization  of  the 
value  of  the  labour  of  females  and  men  is  known.  In 
America,  the  hours  of  labour  are  longer  than  in  thit 
country ;  yet  the  labourers  are  evidently  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition,  and  with  every  prospect  of  conttnnance,  at 
it  arises  from  the  connexion  of  nearly  all  the  factory 
workers  with  farming ;  to  that,  whenever  wages  become 
low,  they  retire  to  rural  employments,  and  the  factoriet 
are  thut  up  till  better  wages  can  be  aflbrded  by  the 
matters. 

The  shutting  up  of  factories  in  1837,  which  circnmttance 
would  at  once  have  reduced  the  worlten  of  thit  country 
to  drttitntion  or  abtolute  ttarvatlon,  did  not,  our  author 
itatrt,  affect  the  workert  very  materially.  Many  of  the 
girlt,  who  had  been  for  tome  time  in  a  Actory,  seemed 
to  rejoice  and  regard  it  as  a  time  of  recreation;  so  that 
the  manufacturing  pupalation  of  America  are  an  entirely 
diflSerent  class,  and  placed  in  very  diftrent  drcnmstaneet 
ftom  those  of  Great  Britain;  and  great  changet  mntt 
take  place  before  the  wage*  in  the  former  can  be  to  low 
at  in  (he  latter  country. 

The  Hietory  of  Brechin.  By  David  Black, 
Town-Clerk  thereof. 
Next  to  the  Pruvott  of  an  ancient  trarongh,  if  not,  in 
retpect  of  clerkly  ikill,  before  that  dignitary,  tbe  Town- 
Clerk  it  the  Very  man  to  compose  itt  annalt.  To  tha 
"  bairn*  o'  Breebin,"  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
labourt  of  Clerk  Black  most  give  etpeeial  jMtitractioo. 


Betidet  the  local  chronlclei  wliteb  iUnstrtte  mdi  iatper- 
tant  mattert  at  when  the  LUIle  Mitt  was  twallowad  np 
by  the  Mickle  Mill,  and  when  finally  converted  into  the 
Watik  Mill,  or  when  the  Path  was  lowered  and  broad- 
ened, considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  pi'ogitti  of 
society  in  all  the  Scottish  landward  toimi  by  the  history 
of  the  social  and  economical  improvements  that  have 
taken  pltca  in  thi*  one  of  Brechin,  and  by  the  detail  of 
the  gloriet  which  it  hat  witnetied,  from  tha  day*  of  tbo 
Draid*  and  the  Culdee*  to  the  late  mott  loyal  display  of 
the  citizens  on  the  felicitoo*  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria.    On  that  day  the  procession  marched  or 
was  marshalled  in  this  order  :^ 
Three  Constables, 
Tbe  Odd-Pellow  Society, 
Messrs  Uebenton,  Wilson,  and  Laisf, 
Private  Teachers  and  their  Pupils,  four  a-row, 
Itc,  fcc 
And  "On"  was  the  word,  and  on  they  went;  np  ih* 
Cadger  Wynd  and  down  Sonthesqne*  Street,  and  throogh 
Panmnre  Street,  fcc,  he,  under  arches  of  flowen,  and  in 
spite  of  the  pouting  of  tlie  pitiless  rain,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  New  School  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  at 
"  Baron  Panmure  of  Brechin  and  Navor."    After  this 
imposing  ceremony  was  accomplished,  tbe  Queen's  Ai»> 
them  was  sung,  and  three  loud  huHas  given'  (or  her 
youthful  majesty  by  the  loyal  Brecliinite*. 

The  Magistrates  and  Members  of  the  Tovm  Council, 
firom  1673  downwards,  are  here  immortalised ;  and  landed, 
as  it  deserves,  is  the  spirit  with  which  they  liave  alwayi 
■tood  up  for  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  town  agaiatl 
the  Forfar  folks,  and'  the  encroa<Aing  and  np-«ettiBg 
gentry  of  Montrose.  Among  theeminent  men  of  Brechin 
was  William  Guthrie,  the  compiler  of  the  well-known 
■*  Guthrie's  Ueographical  Grammar" — and  a  well-knewn 
pensioned  Treasury  hack  icribe.  Dr  Doif,  long  tbo 
matter  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Stirling^  wu  also  a 
Brechinite ;  and  to  was  George  Rose  of  the  Treasury^ 
Cobbett's  "Old  George  Rose."  Gillies  loo,  author  of 
*'  The  H  istory  of  Greece,"  was  another  of  the  distingoiabed 
natives  of  the  town.  "  The  History  of  BrecUn"  ia  writ- 
ten in  an  unpretending  matter-of-fact  style ;  and,  a*  aa 
authentic  picture  of  a  Scottish  landward  town,  is  ftr  in- 
deed from  being  devoid  of  interest. 
Poetry  for  the  People,  and  other  Poemt.  By 
iUchard  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Tbe  former  colleeiieos  of  Mr  MiUe's  graoefd  aad 
flowing  verses  have  been  highly,  porfaaps  too  highly, 
lauded  by  tbe  press;  and  tho«e  now  published  are,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  decidedly  superior,  not  only  in  ob- 
ject, but  in  character  and  execution,  to  their  prtcorsBci. 
In  proof,  we  select  these  few  stanzas  from  tho  aeriet  of 
veitet  entitled  I.oTe  Thoughla. 

Oh,  let  not  words,  the  callotu  thell  of  thought. 

Intrude  between  thy  tUent  soul  and  mine  ! 
Try  not  the  choicest  ever  poet  wrongfat: 
They  all  are  discord  in  oor  life  divin& 

Smile  not  thin*  unbelief;  but  hear  and  say 
AU  that  thou  wrillett,  and  then  upon  my  breast 

Thy  gracious  bead  In  silent  passion  lay 
On*  little  hour,  and  tell  me  which  it  bfst. 

ATois  let  us  live  onr  love ;  in  afier  houn 

Words  shall  fit  handmaids  to  sweet  memory  b*( 
Bnt  let  them  not  disturb  thoae  boiler  boweri, 
The  voiceless  depths  of  perfect  sympathy. 
In  these  lines,  Mr  Milues  has  caught  the  tin*  afiiUt/ 
the  deep  .hearted  elder  amatory  bards  of  Knglaod.    - 


*  This  piotoietqne  orthogiq>by  it  nose  vl* 
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MUetUaneou*  Verte*.  By  Sir  Francis  Hastings 
DojU,  Bart.,  Felloir  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford. 

In  thii  imall  TOlome,  w«  find  manjr  elegantly  reriifled 
pieoei,  more  creditable  to  a  -joxmf  man  of  letters  than 
(ainlnf  the  Doncaster  St  Leger,  which  ii  here  inngf  and 
'  the  Derby  to  boot ;  bat  it  is  more  a  collection  to  be 
priied  by  friends  than  one  calcnUted  to  make  any  great 
sensation  in  literary  circle*— not  of  ftshion.  Laying 
aside  the  more  classical  or  ambitions  effusions,  we  select, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  attempts  of  a  hopeful  yonng  beginner, 
these  rongh  hot  spirited  lines  of  the  Old  Cavalier:— 

For  our  martyred  Charles  I  pawned  my  plate ; 

For  his  son  I  spent  my  all ; 
That  a  churl  might  dine,  and  drinit  his  wine. 

And  preach  in  my  father's  hall : 

That  father  died  on  Marston  Moor ; 

My  son  on  Woi'ster  Plain  { 
And  the  King  ho  turned  his  back  on  me 
.    When  be  got  his  own  again. 
The  other  day  there  came,  God  wot  t 

A  solemn,  pompous  nss, 
Who  begged  to  know  if  I  'did  not  go 

To  the  sacrifice  of  Mass  ? 

I  told  him  fairly,  to  his  face, 

That,  in  the  field  of  flght, 
I  had  shonted  load  for  Church  and  King 

When  he  would  hare  nm  ontright. 

Me  talked  of  the  Man  of  Babylon 

With  his  rosaries  and  copes ; 
Aj  if  a  Roundhead  wasn't  worse 

Than  half  a  hundred  Popes. 

I  don't  know  what  the  people  mean 

With  their  horror  and  affright; 
AU  Papists  that  1  ever  knew 

FoDght  stontly  for  the  right. 

I  now  am  poor  and  lonely  ; 

This  cloak  is  worn  and  old  ; 
Bat  yet  it  warms  my  loyal  heart 

Through  sleet,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  Cavaliers, 

Bold  Rupert  at  their  head. 
Bursting  through  blood  and  fire,  with  cries 

That  might  have  waked  the  dead. 

The  tpear  and  sword  was  the  battle-word ; 

And  we  made  their  helmets  ring ; 
Howling  like  madmen,  all  the  while, 

For  God  and  for  the  King. 

And,  though  they  snuffled  psalms,  to  give 

The  rebel'^ogs  their  due, 
When  the  roaring  shot  ponred  dose  and  hot, 

They  were  stalworth  men  and  tme. 

AU  this  is  over  now,  and  I 

Most  travel  to  the  tomb, 
Thoagh  the  King  I  served  has  pt  his  own. 

In  poverty  and  gloom. 

Well,  well,  I  served  him  tat  himself, 

So  I  most  not  complain  ; 
Bat  I  often  wish  that  I  had  died 

With  my  son,  on  Wor'ster  Plain. 

BtMgioh,  in  conne*ion  nith  a  National  Sgttem  of 

Edtteation.    By  \V.  M.  Qnnn,  Rector  of  the 

Bni^h  School  of  Haddington. 

A  v^y  orthodox  treatise  the  above,  containing  moch 

that  is  aoond  and  excellent,  both  practically  and  specu- 

lattvoly,  with,  perhaps,  more  protracted  and  minute  con. 

tiwrersy  with  Mr  James  Simpson,  and  those  who  would 

Wboily  diqoin  religions  from  secular  education,  tlian  will 

tf  fbond  generally  edifying.  Kor  does  the  anthor  always 
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sofBeiently  discriminate  between  religion,  and  the  i 
rianism,  which,  under  this  name,  every  denoBinaUoa 
enjoying  power,  would,  beyond  a  donbt,  try  to  intradoc* 
into  the  public  schools.  No  one  could,  or,  at  least,  as  we 
think,  ought  to  object  to  the  Bible  being  read, and  religious 
principle  instilled,  and  pare  Bible  morality  taught,  in  the 
manner  suggested  here ;  save  that  Mr  Gunn  distinctly  i«- 
cognises  the  necessity,  which  he  contends  is  neither  evil  nor 
hardship,  of  the  catechisms  and  creeds  of  the  Established 
sects  of  England  and  Scotland  being  also  taught,  as  a  test 
of  tme  religion.  This,  of  coarse,  throws  the  whole  ^oes- 
tioD  back  to  the  original  ansatisfsctory  ground.  It  is 
not  the  Bible  alone  that  is  to  be  read,  but  the  pecoUar 
gloss  of  the  teacher  appointed  by  the  dominant  seet  is  to 
be  inculcated.  We  fear,  in  short,  that  the  question  is  not 
one  jot  advanced  towards  a  right  settlement  by  Mr 
Gunn's  labours;  and  imagine  that  his  book  will  be 
found  of  value  mainly  for  practical  hints  and  illustration^ 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  conveying  instruction  to  young 
minds,  and  inculcating  sound  moral  principle.  We  mnsC 
also  say  that  the  work  Is  entitled  to  more  attention 
than,  we  ngret  to  say,  we  have  at  present  power  to  bestoir 
upon  it 

IFanderings  in  Germany,    By  Edward  Wilkey.  . 

A  common-place  aoynnt  of  a  journey,  now  as  hackneyed 
as  the  roul^from  London  to  Bath.  Still  it  makes  pleasant 
enough  reading,  as  the  author  Is  brisk  and  lively,  and 
takes  care  not  to  prose,  nor  to  dwell  on  any  scene  until  ha 
fatigues  the  attention  of  the  reader.  His  most  distant 
point  was  Presburg,  to  which  he  made  an  excursion  by 
the  steamer  on  the  Danube.  From  Linz  he  went  to 
Lombach,  on  his  way  to  Salzburg,  by  what  we  consider 
the  most  agreeable  mode  of  travelling  for  pleasnrc^  and 
to  see  a  new  country.  It  was  by  a  railway,  on  which 
open  carriages  were  drawn  by  horses,  at  the  rale  of  five 
or  six  miles  an  hour. 

At  the  table  d'hote  at  Hunioh,  the  tourist  met  fifty, 
five  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  whom  thirty  wen  English  ; 
and  this,  we  presume,  is  the  fair  proportion  in  which  oar 
countrymen  are  to  be  found  in  those  places,  which  they 
consider  it  a  feather  in  their  cap  to  be  able  to  say  they  hav* 
seen ;  though  they  may,  after  all,  know  much  less  about 
them  than  those  who  never  crossed  the  Chaimel,  or,  per> 
haps,  the  boundaries  of  their  own  county.  The  travel, 
ler  remarks  that  he  seldom  sees  swarms  of  wealthy 
English  abroad  without  a  vision  of  Ireland,  and  the 
eflfasta  of  absenteeism  visible  there— its  millions  of  ill. 
cultivated  or  nncnltivated  acres,  and  half-naked  pea- 
santry. Mr  Wilkey  imputes  the  German  phlegm,  or 
want  of  energy,  in  a  great  measure  to  their  Mttwing 
themselves  in  rooms  heated  by  stoves,  sweltering  between 
featherbeds,  and  smoking  tobacco  to  an  Immoderate  ex. 
tent.  In  taking  leave  of  Mr  Wilkey,  we  must  say  that, 
if  not  a  great  philosopher,  or  profound  observer,  be  is  a 
right  pleasant,  eotiMrtabla  companion. 

Turkey  and  the  Turk*;  being  the  Preeent  State 
of  the  Ottoman  JEmpire,  By  John  Reid. 
We  have  here  a  volume  of  compilation,  with  a  consider^ 
able  mixtnre  of  personal  observation,  and  a  good  deal 
of  hasty  and  crude  opinion,  and  sweeping  eonclnsion, 
drawn  from  narrow  and  Imperfect  premises,  and  delivered 
In  a  tone  which  some  will  designate  as  dogmatic,  and 
more,  we  suspect,  as  something  even  less  commendable. 
Still,  in  bustling  and  elbowing  about,  Mr  Reid  has 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  each  infbrmation  as  is  to  be 
foimd  In  the  streets^  bazaars,  cofleebonsee,  and  cook-shops } 
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fnd  tfali  i*  leeaptebl*  t  wUl«  hU  oj^iaknit  may  b«  reeiiTCd 
at  the  mdar'i  diwredon.  Hi«  itnet  and  omt-door  pis- 
tpm  an  often  animated.  The  Tolame  U  illuitrated  and 
•rnameDted  hy  iobm  prettj  coloared  lithographi,  and 
eoodudet  with  a  fisir  dofgrel  linei,  which,  at  a  tail- 
yiect,  an  not  in  the  beet  taete,  and  may  conrey  the  im- 
pTtmau,  to  thoee  nomeroni  readen  who  begin  at  tlie 
(od  of  a  work,  that  the  pneent  one  ii  moch  mon  flif  pant 
ffui  indiffiemit  than  it  nally  ii. 

Tht  Wilktrfttrtt  mU  CitrktM  QmtrovtiUf. 
Ik  s  wk«  10  the  teooBd  editioB  of  the  LMi  «f  Wil- 
%wf>re(s  by  bi«  mbi,  the  aaimadveniane  af  H.  C.  Robin- 
■■>an,  Baitlatar,  «p*n  their  BriinpreanUtiene  and  i«al. 
•Batioaf  aiaiiwt  ClatkaM,  an  natlnd  in  that  tuperalU- 
•■B  and  aHlUr  way,  which  haa  tempted  Mr  RoMnaon 
(•  Ivaew  the  wordy  war.  Thii  he  hae  done  with  Tigoar 
andtaatagai  tluagh,  probably,  fkw  beyond  the  eircle 
•f  the  pereonal  friende  of  the  diepatanU  will  take  ataeh 
intateat  In  the  coateet  The  pnblic  waa  not  slow  to  per> 
mtn  that  the  Meaan  Wllberlbrca  treated  Clarkeon  nn. 
kaadaamely  and  nnjiutty,  nor  to  appreciate  their  motiree. 
The  pnbUc  at  once  made  ap  iti  mind  on  the  eab)eat,  and 
ia  not  likely  to  forego  iu  opinion,  nor  yet,  we  imagine, 
to  take  much  iotemt  in  the  ebabbineee  of  the  attempt 
'  wade  to  get  out  of  a  shabby  icrape.  An  anonymoui  cor. 
ireipondent,  in  Glaigow,  lately  dn#  our  attention  to  the 
]^try  trick  of  the  Mean  Wilberforce,  pntending,  in 
their  new  edition,  to  hare  sold  "  thirty  thousand  of  the 
Life  of  William  Wilberforce  ;"  palpably  insinuating 
copiee,  when  thefitct  is  rolumea.  The  circumstance  had 
aacaped  onr  memory  until  Mr  Robinaon's  adrertisement 
ncalled  it ;  and,  aare  for  that,  might  hare  pasaed  unno> 
ticed.    It  it  of  a  piece  with  the  reet. 

Sir  ffenry  Cavendiih't  Debates  qf  the  Houte  qf 
Common*,  from  May  1768  to  June  1774.  By 
J.  Wright,  Editor  of  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory.   Parts  I.  and  il. 

The  Parliament,  of  which  the  debates  an  here  reportcdi 
ia  comaumly  called  the  Udsbpoktid  PAaLiAMBiiT, 
•ad  ha%  tiU  now,  remained  nearly  a  blank,  or  rather  an 
imparftvtion  in  Parliamentary  history.  Yet  this  was  a 
■UNt  important  period  of  Eaglish  history,  and  among 
the  speaken  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  Burke, 
Pas,  Lord  North,  Dunning,  Wedderboms,  kc  tu.  The 
aetea  takca  by  Cavendieh  flU  forty-nine  small  quarto 
Trinmes ;  and  Mr  Wright,  after  being  on  the  eoeat  for 
fifteen  years,  has  at  last  ditcoTered  them  among  the  Eger- 
tea  manuseripta.  The  work,  which  ia  issuing  in  Parts, 
ia  of  the  same  eiae  aa  the  "  Parliamentary  History,"  and 
Will  form  foar  or  flra  handsome  Toloaea. 
A  Pnutieal  Inquirg  into  tAe  Lavt  of  B»eavation 
HH'rf  Bmbamkment  upon  RaHway*.  By  a  Real- 
deat  Aaciatant  Engineer. 
tl  is  enough  to  announce  this  sclentiSe  work,  which 
can  only  interest  or  benefit  engineer*  and  railway  pro> 
jriataia. 

The  Vniuertul  tendeneg  ^  Mankind  to  aotooiate; 
with  Notiees  of  tht  Sonde  of  Societ]/  ae  regarde 
Individuate  and  Comtmuniliee.  By  Joba  Dtiii- 
li>f),fiaq. 

A  aklaber  of  carious  fetta  art  aoilestad  in  this  roIBm^ 
urt  cannot  aay  with  what  precise  o^eet.  At  first  we 
imagined  that  a  acheme  of  reformed  or  purified  gocialiem 
«aa  ta  b«  pi*ponnded  <  but  nothing  apecifie  is  yet  nsched, 
Ihoagk  geaeraUy  the  adTaataga  af  aaaacUtiwi  art  painted 


A  Letitr  to  the  Raman  Race.    By  a  Broiher. 

We  haTO  not  read  this  letter  carefidly,  but,  tnm  a  rapid 
glance,  an  inclined  to  think  well  of  a  publication  of 
whkb  the  text  U  «  Love  okk  Atothbb,"  and  which 
Gooelndea  by  ezhortiog  erery  intelligent  being,  man  and 
won^,  to  set  about  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
well  nndentand  reading  and  writing  in  their  oam  lan- 
guage, making  their  first  study  instruction  and  lore. 
Annate  of  Humble  Life. 

This  is  a  Tolume  of  ihort  storiee,  generally  of  aa  ia- 
straetire  kind,  and  good  moral  tandaooy.  They  alao 
possess  coaMenMt  literary  merit. 

Camp  and  Qunrtere.    Soenee  and  Impmetom*  af 
Mititary  Life.    By  Major  John  Patteraoiu 
An  old  campaigner  ban  maa  through,  "  ercn  from  liis 

boyish  days,"  the  atory 

or  his  ttianga  TcntUM 
Happed  by  land  or  sea. 
This  he  does  with  nnfkiling  good-humonr,  and  a  happy 
knack  of  cbooelng  such  tcenes  and  chsraetera  for  ielinea- 
tion  as  are  likely  to  be  generally  entertaining,  especially 
to  the  wide  circle  of  the  "  United  Serrice."  The  world 
has  grown  a  full  century  older  within  the  forty  years 
*hich  have  elapsed  since  Major  Patterton  fiitt  repaired 
to  the  Grammar  School  of  EnniskilUsi,  and  not  rtry  lo^ 
afterwards  joined  hit  regiment  at  the  same  place.  Al- 
though he  may  not  have  wholly  changed  with  Ue  chang- 
ing age,  he  has  noted  the  nrolotloa  in  manners  and 
opinions,  and  probably  sharad  in  both.  Too  endden 
an  access  of  good  fortune,  too  many  powarfhl  fiiends 
at  headqnarten,  and  too  rapid  promotion,  hart  not  an- 
fitted  him  for  impartial  obserTatlon,  nor  postMed  liiB 
with  interested  prejudices. 

Reminiscences  of  the  service,  and  of  his  fellow  soldieis, 
on  first  joining  the  army,  and  Ihroughottt  Ih*  Peninsular 
Wsr,  Life  in  barracke,  in  camp,  and  quarters— affiwd  the 
staple  of  hU  work  ;  and  hu  experience  has  been  large. 
He  suffered  with  Moon  on  the  memorable  reOaat  to 
Comnnii,  and  shared  in  the  tater  gloiim  af  WeUington. 
The  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  MoorajgiTesanryfttTomr- 
able  impression  of  his  heart  and  of  hU  underetaadinf.  Ha 
does  not  find  great  military  genius  and  talent  only  in 
success.     To  many  readers,  the  most  pi<lnant  portion  of 
these  Tolumes  will  be  their  brief  chronicle  and  abatract  of 
Irish  manners,  perished,  nerer  to  be  nrived.      While 
Major  Patterton  was  under  the  care  of  a  gtniune  Irish 
pedagogue,  the  players  sometimes  visited  Enniskllloa  :  and 
stars,  long  since  burned  out,  shone  there  t  tha   Connote 
and  Sinelaira,  and  pretty  ««  Miss  St  Clair,"  who  after- 
wards  became  Mrs  Macarthy,  and  Owenton,  the  Ihiher 
of  Lady  Morgan,  who  is  thus  introdoMcl  :— 

Poor  Owenson,  the  manager,  waa  long  eiaae  ealled  to 
his  fathers.  A  mora  kind-hearted  being  never  tived.  His 
personation  of  the  Irish  character  was  for  baynnd  any 
acjor  of  his  Umes ;  while  the  ncy  brogue^  by  arhlch  his 
amnsing  dialogues  wen  enriched,  rendered  fham  imiad. 
table.  In  the  part  of  Murtoch  Delany,  he  catised  his 
auditors  to  laugh  almost  to  teart.  HI*  drtm  waa  iia  anck 
good  keeping,  that  one  could  tcartsely  bring  himaalf  tt 
think  it  waa  a  mimic  scene.  Murtoch  enM*  Wltfc  tot- 
tered garments,  and  a  h«y  rapt  raund  hit  Waia^  10A 
garten  of  the  same  materUl.  Armed  with  *  ^^PB*^ 
fork,  he  would  lead  you  to  imagine  that  Paddy4urt  Bat 
that  Instant  left  hie  bogs,  whilst  exclaiming,  a*  ha  *-' 
den  on  the  stage,  « I  lUpl  nnder  a  hay-sUik  las«  t 
aad  the  fithen  wen  wet."  In  the  oharaetar  tt  " 
PhUip,  ia  the  CaeUe  Hpectre,  he  waa  admirable, 
the  jeUy  &t  friar  came  oa  toUlaqoiaiaf,  wUla 
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kh  toitrUdef,  "  O  ^nntr  that  I  am,  ts  forget  my  bottla 
•fiaeki"  the  home  mu  literally  in  a  roar.  Hii  Irish 
wnp  were  all  sang  with  a  fine  mellow  voice,  in  a  ftyle 
nneqaalled  by  anything'  I  erer  heard,  even  nrom  Irish 
Johnstone,  or  the  well-known  Power..  Drimindn's  la- 
neotatlonf  for  the  lots  of  her  cow,  with  other  plaintive 
ditties,  Tibrate  atlll  npon  the  memory  of  those  snrriring 
Aw,  who  once  had  listened  with  rapture  to  the  Tocalist 

Major  Patterson  gives  a  correct  and  vivid  picture  of 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  his  native  country,  at 
the  Iteginniqg  of  the  century,  whan  the  reokleas  and  pro. 
fligsle  habit!  of  the  gentry  were  more  ralnon*  to  their 
countrymen  and  themselves  than  all  the  other  evils  by 
which  it  has  been  cnrsed.  There  were  not  a  little  of  the 
same  vices  which  disgraced  Irish  society  to  he  found  at 
that  period  in  other  countries,  althqagh  Ireland  had 
nearly  the  monopoly  of  one  black  vice,  by  which  it  was 
tafaited  tothe  core— doetling.    Onr  author  says  :'— 

It  was  then  (and  I  believe  the  idea  (till  prevails)  con> 
sidered  exceedingly  genteel  to  fight  a  duel ;  the  education 
of  a  gentleman  was  not  said  to  have  received  its  polishing 
touch  without  a  little  experience  at  the  pistols;  while 
the  daring  fellow,  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  wing  or  kill 
his  man,  was  gaied  at  even  by  the  ladies  with  no  small 
pleasure,  and  a  considerable  share  of  favour.  These  nn- 
Ibrtunate  propensities  made  it  dangerous  for  'any  mode- 
rate person  to  go  into  company.  A  sample  of  the  elements 
comprising  which,  may  bis  obtained  IVom  the  individual 
of  whom  I  am  now  to  apeak.  No  man  that  ever  at- 
tempted to  redress  the  wrongs  of  others,  or  took  ven- 
geance for  his  own,  made  a  greater  noise  than  Markham 
Kllmore,  for  lo  this  celebrated  Irishman  was  styled. 
About  five-and-(hirty  years  ago,  he  was  the  hero  of  every 
reckless  und  hair-brained  enterprise  that  was  going  for- 
ward in  the  country. 

When  in  the  xeniih  of  his  popularity,  among  the  fire- 
eating  members  of  his  brethren,  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  and  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  that  Ireland  could 
produce — at  once  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  be- 
holden. Constant  and  active  exercise  had  given  to  a  re- 
markably handsome  countenance  a  colour,  that  many  a 
damsel  might  have  sighed  for  ;  but  habits  of  Intemper- 
ance, which  his  jotIhI  temper  fostered,  and  his  quondam 
friends  encouraged,  soon  induced  a  look  of  premature  de- 
cay. The  most  inveterate  constitution  was  unequal  to 
withstand  the  nightly,  it  might  even  be  said  the  daily 
revels,  which  he  and  the  other  fellows,  well  met,  kept  up 
together.     Moreover,  he  was  a  sporting  character.    . 

So  profeesed  a  duellist  was  only  equalled  by  his 
&ther;  the  apirit  of  his  mother,  likewise,  had  infused 
itself  within  his  nature;  for  the  good  old  lady,  far  from 
being  the  mildest  of  her  sex,  wat  a  thorough  brimstone 
in  her  way.  Spurring  on  thoit  who  had  no  stomach 
for  the  field,  and  applauding  those  who  had,  she  was  em- 
broiled herself,  and  got  ever;  one  else  embroiled  in  dli- 
potationa,  who  lived  within  fifty  miles  of  her  hall  door. 
Furthermore,  by  way  of  taking  comfort,  for  that  she> 
having  unhappily  made  her  entr£e  In  the  world  as  a 
claimant  for  petticoat  dominion,  was  therefore  unqualified 
for  the  "  Death  or  Glory  Club,"  she  frequented  every 
aoirie,  as  well  as  dinner  party,  where  her  beloved  topic 
Was  discussed ;  and  also  courted  the  intimacy  of  every 
deqwrado  and  bravado  of  her  day ;  urging  her  husband 
(nothing  loath)  to  every  hostile  meeting  which  he  had 
on  his  hands ;  while  she,  poor  innocent,  in  the  most 
harmless  way  imaginable,  to  be  sure,  looked  to  the  effl- 
deaey  of  the  weapons,  keeping,  meanwhile,  the  powder  in 
her  pocket,  to  render  it  friable  or  fusible  for  immediate  us«. 
The  &te  of  the  original  subject  of  our  tale  could  easily 
be  foretold :  whether  disabled  by  lead  or  whisky,  no 
gnat  length  of  days  awaited  him. 

Having  made  good  his  f^me  as  a  bravo  of  the  highest 
Older,  proving  that  he  could  smoke,  drink,  or  fight  with 
any  man  alive,  the  grim  leveller  called  him  out  at  last. 
To  banish  recollection,  he  drank  without  any  intermis- 
sioB.  When,  taking  up  the  quarters  vacated  by  his  gouty 
fMend  and  pupil,  he  procured  a  keg  of  the  strongest 
iHiklEy,  and  had  it  placed  bold*  his  plUow.    Swilling  off 


deep  potations,  his  unfivrtnnata  eataar  wat  liltnllf 
ended  with  the  burning  liquor  at  hit  mouth. 

Many  othen  of  this  stamp  flourished  In  thote  Ootklt 
days  {  men,  whose  weapons  were  at  hand  and  loadedon  tU 
occasions ;  nothingshort  of  slugs  In  asaw  pit,  or  the  handU 
kerchief  across  the  table,  would  satis^  their  craving  ap< 
petite  for  powder.  There  is  not  an  indlvidnal  of  them 
now  alive:  tltelr  violent  career  was  in  general  ended  by 
violent  death ;  and,  happily  for  other  generations,  few  ot 
those  pests  of  civilised  society  have  left  a  progeny  to  par- 
petuate  their  crimes. 

An  Irish  duel,  according  to  Mtgor  Patterson,  gaV*  • 
holiday  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  It  was  as  good  ta 
the  peasantry  as  a  race,  a  iteepl»«has«,  or  a  fas-hunt, 
or  as  a  hanging,  to  the  olodhoppert  af  Bngland. 

"  Friends  and  materlalt,"  being  ready,  and  no  apalo- 
gies  admitted,  "Make  way  for  the  gintlemen,"  wat 
echoed  out  by  a  thousand  voices ;  while,  infuriated,  Iha 
people  ran  to  where  the  ground  was  measured.  <<  Oh,  by 
the  plpen,  and  here  they  are ! — come,  boys,  open  right 
and  left,  and  let  them  have  fair  play,  any  way ;"  when, 
instantly,  a  lane  was  formed  In  the  centre  of  the  ctow& 
Upon  the  first  roimd  being  fiied,  should  it  so  happen 
that,  through  means  of  this,  a  compromise  was  likely  ta 
take  place,  mnrfiiurs  "  loud  and  deep"  were  heard  to 
issue  from  tht  multitude,  who  expressed  their  disap- 
pointment by  most  outragiens  yells ;  when,  however,  they 
discovered  that  the  pistols  were  reloading,  nothing  could 
exceed  their  joy  ;  while,  with  cheers,  they  pressed  in  up* 
on  the  hostile  parties,  leaving  them  harely  room  ta 
prosecute  their  studies. 

In  case,  as  it  often  happened,  that  the  popular  man 
was  so  successful  as  to  kill  his  foe,  the  field  was  soon 
abandoned,  amid  vociferous  cries  of  triumph  ;  while,  np« 
on  the  line  of  march,  many  a  fractured  skull  gave  ampla 
testimony  thai  there  were  various  modes  of  fighting. 

When  Major  Patterson  entered  tha  army,  a  case  af 
duelling  pistols  was  considered  as  amoaf  the  flnt  w* 
quirements  of  a  young  officer  of  fifteen,  whom  soma 
Mentor  in  the  regiment  whs  so  kind  as  to  Inform  "  yon 
never  can  gtt  on  without  them;  yon  must  make  • 
oharaetar  for  yourself. "  The  pistols,  accordingly,  formed 
the  principal  ornament  af  the  snanMlpitca.  Mjyot 
Patterson,  rejoicing  in  the  happy  change  which  has  tinoa 
taken  place,  telle  of  different  ^tal  duels  within  hit  own 
•xperienoe,  and  In  which,  at  nioa),  tha  teoottdi  wtn 
grtatly  to  Uame. 

In  those  days,  soldiers  wara  weloome  evavywhtft^  mm 
pecially  to  young  Udiet,  but,  above  all,  were  they  thriea 
welcome  to  Limerick,  ever  remarluble  for  Ita  love  of  rtd 
coatt:— 

Variont  cautei  tended  to  this ;  itt  InhahitanU  were 
the  very  gayest  of  Irish  people— they  had  no  serious  or 
engrossing  occupations,  to  sadden  or  dim  their  gladsema 
hours — they  were  musical,  and  iimd  of  show  and  pagean. 
try  of  every  sort.  As  for  the  fair  creation,  of  whom 
there  was  a  bright  display,  they  could  never  get  on  with« 
out  the  red  coats.  The  browni  and  blacki  were  griev> 
ously  at  a  discount,  going  about  the  aasembly  ov  saloon 
like  tadpoles,  amid  the  brilliant  butterfliet  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded. 

The  Burdetts,  D'Bsterres,  Roetlewlnt,  and  a  train  of 
others,  all  of  them  beautiful  women  in  their  day,  teemed 
to  have  had  the  love  of  toUiering  implanted  in  them 
from  their  verv  infancy ;  they  and  all  the  rett  of  tham, 
could  Ulk  or  think  of  nothing  elsa— It  was  their  wakiof 
as  well  at  their  sleeping  dream.  Allured  by  the  chaim. 
ing  sound  of  "  band  and  drums,"  they  toon  "  Mlowed 
to  the  field  some  warlike  lord,"  and  fiiralshed  as  comely 
a  reinforcement  to  the  army  as  ever  trod  the  camp. 

One  of  the  most  friendly  and  good-natured  women  I 
ever  met  with  in  my  travels,  flourished  at  tiutt  time  In 

the  garrison.     Mrs  8 ,  Or  "The  Soldier's  Joy,"  at  wa 

jocosely  called  her,  was,  in  truth,  the  •<  bean  ideal"  af 
ererythii4  that  thote  who  w«ia  fi>nd  of  mtRUttnt  could 
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d««ii«i  She  v«f,  indeed,  the  wldier's  joy ;  for  wbenrer 
•he  appeared,  there  locial  mirth  and  joyoiu  fan  w«re  go. 
iof  forward.  I  need  hardly  aay,  that  she  waa  in  high 
reqneat  amonir  the  officera,  to  whom  her  hoepilable  abode 
in  George's  Street,  wai  always  open.  Many  a  bright 
aaaemblage  filled  her  brilliantly  lighted  rooms — many  a 
frir  and  dazzling  beauty  made  her  last  conqneat  therA— 
vany  a  gentle  heart,  flnttering  between  hopes  and  fears, 
beat  high  with  warm  delight,  to  the  tone*  of  military 
music  within  those  walls — there  the  animating  country 
dance  of  olden  times,  was  enjoyed  with  a  degree  of  lireli- 
aes*  and  spirit  unknown  in  modem  days. 

In  the  present  age  of  correct  rrfinement,  what  a  piece 
of  grarity  is  our  dancing  1  when  the  qnadriUers,  as  if  go- 
ing throngh  some  formal  business,  look  lilt*  so  many 
wax  images  in  Madame  Tussaud's  saloon.  . 

To  return  to  Mrs  S :  with  her,  adieu  to  icy  cere- 

monials — yoar  Polar  beings  got  no  quarter  there — one 
lead  off  with  the  Soldier't  Joy,  would  chase  away  those 
grarities.  But  her  reign,  as  fleeting  as  her  joys,  is  now 
no  more ;  leaving  but  a  fiint  impression  on  the  memory, 
of  delightful  days,  and  ot'  scenes  which  we  can  nerer  hope 
to  see  rcTived  again.  How  different  is  the  reception 
giren  to  military  men  by  the  people  with  whom  they 
may  be  quartered,  in  England,  to  what  it  is  by  those  of 
their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water !    ,     .    .    . 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  our  Cathedral  towns, 
where  the  good  old  ladies  want  a  few  hands  at  whist,  or 
the  young  ones  a  few  smart  legs  for  their  qnadrilling,  the 
genUemen  are  permitted  to  solace  themselves  by  any 
agreeable  vocation  ihey  may  incline  to ;  either  in  the 
sylvan  haunts  about  the  town,  or  by  cooling  their  heels 
upon  the  banks  of  some  convenient  stream.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  daughters  to  be  thought  of,  whose  mammas, 
rather  than  sea  them  on  the  shelf,  would  gladly  jump  at 
one  of  the  militaires ;  then,  indeed,  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
which  means  the  soldier  who  has  no  fortune  at  all,  would 
perchance  be  smiled  on  by  the  matron*  :  and  as  romance 
will  have  it  that  money  is  a  gross  idea,  an  ingredent  love 
would  spurn  at,  the  daughters,  being  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Madam  Romance  and  their  mammas,  would  smile 
upon  him  too. 

Under  any  other  circumstance;,  the  officers  rarely  get 
s  "  card,"  unless  perhaps  the  colonels  or  the  majors ;  or 
proliably,  should  a  sprig  of  the  aristocracy,  or  one  of  tlia 
10th  be  there,  be  may  be  called  for. 

The  affair  is  qnite  another  soit  of  thing  in  Ireland, 
where  the  constant  residence  of  a  large  military  force, 
domiciled,  as  it  were,  among  them,  produces  a  correspond- 
ing and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people;  whose  habili 
ttoA  disposition,  by  nature  of  a  volatile  and  lively  charac- 
ttr,  assimilate  with  the  gay  pursuits,  with  the  wildly 
buoyant  temperament  of  the  soldier.  Amusement  is  the 
business  of  an  Irishman  and  is  essential  to  the  i«in^  of 
an  Irish  woman. 

Galway  was  to  the  full  as  hospitable  as  Limerick  to 
the  7th,  or,  we  presume,  any  other  button  or  number  of 
Kgiment  from  the  Royals  upwards.  We  hope  the  Irish 
ladies  are  become  either  a  little  more  nice  and  austere, 
or,  at  least,  a  little  more  cunning  than  in  those  times  of 
limplieity  described  by  the  Major : 

The  Irish  are  fond  of  fan  in  every  possible  shape ;  and 
the  Irish  girls,  particularly  thoce  of  Galway,  were  no 
way  deficient  on  that  head ;  ever  on  the  watch  to  create 
some  lively  sport,  either  in  the  way  of  dandng,  picnics, 
or  promenading.  They  seemed  to  have  no  other  earthly 
thing  to  think  of:  in  short,  such  was  their  passionate 
fondness  for  amusement,  that  they  were  out  at  all  hours, 
turning  coiners,  driving  through  the  streets,  offering  by 
the  way  their  tempting  matrimonial  baits,  and  killing 
«  downright,  by.  glances  from  their  bright,  and  by  no 
masna  puritanical  eyes. 

Upon  a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town^  called 
Merryk  Sqnare,  our  regiment  assembled  daily  to  bungle 

Dnniass,  and  listen  to  V I's  prosy  lectnias ;  while 

thus  engaged,  the  lovely  charmers  exhibitsd  their  loveli. 
ncs*  for  dose  inspection.  Instead  of  "  eye*  right,  or  eyes 
Ufti"  or  paying  any  attemtiw  to  the  Jfo^  flank,  it  was 


nothing  but "  stand  at  ease;"  looking  to  tm  knait  eaqs 
of  observation,  mote  than  to  the  p<^t  from  whaacs  the 
orders  issued. 

The  belles  in  thia  way  philandered  nntil  the  battalia 
was  diimined,  when  a  general  rush  waa  made  on  kelk 
sides,  the  conqnerors  and  the  conquered,  the  latter  koias 
off  in  triumph,  in  the  Imndage  of  thor  not  exactly  a<s- 
inantin*  chains.  We  had  some  pretty  sharp  work  sa 
hands,  while  dancing  attendance  on  those  daBaaels,,np  all 
night  with  "hands  across,"  "  pousette,"  and  «  dowa  the 
middle." 

They  were  not  particularly  wedded  t*  the  doettint  *( 
Sir  Aiulrew  Agnew's  school;  on  which  account,  Sunday, 
although  not  set  apart  for  dancing,  was  no  lesa  deaecaisi 
by  other  little  peccadilloes,  such  as  ambling  up  and  dowa 
the  ball-room,  with  innocent  flirtations  intervening ;  iks 
aforesaid  hall-room  being  lighted  np,  and  a  hand  of 
music  to  animate  the  promenaders.  The  whole  aSsir 
was  terminated  by  a  jovial  meeting  round  the  sapper 
table,  where  their  carousals,  with  the  usual  eeremonies 
of  the  night,  were  piously  observed. 

The  most  memorable  event  that  happened  daring  oar 
atay  in  Galway,  was  a  joyous  entertainment,  given  by  s 
facetious  lady,  who  was  blest  with  the  flne  old  patroay- 
mic  of  O'G  Having  lately  made  a  flitting  to  her 

new  house,  which,  in  reality,  was  an  ancient  fabric,  a 
most  ttunble  down  concern,  standing,  or  rather  tottering, 
in  a  long,  dark  and  narrow  street,  she  proposed  to  cete- 
brate  the  business,  agreeably  to  costom,  by  giving  a 
house-warming;  and  a  precious  warming  certainly  it 
was,  for  in  the  praiseworthy  resolution  of  generuus  hos- 
pitality, she  quite  forgot  the  geography  of  her  mansion, 
while  overfiowing  with  sentiments  of  a  loving  lutare  for 
"our  doth,"  ahe  aaked  every  officer  in  the  gatriaon  to 
her  ftte. 

Mrs  O'G——  was,  moreover,  furnished  with  a  bir  (ap- 
ply of  daughter!  waiting  for  promotion ;  having  then. 
fore  an  eye  to  their  advancement,  she  considered  this  dM 
finest  opportunity  to  bring  them  out  ;  while  she  flattered 
herself  by  thinking  that  such  blooming  young  recroils 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  ours,  or  any  other  Rgineot. 

To  the  utter  amazement  of  our  patrona,  her  drawing- 
rooms  and  parlours  were  quickly  filled  to  suffixatioa,  by 
the  company  that  came  awarming  in. 

The  bed-rooms,  where  beds  were  previously  knocked 
down,  were  put  in  requisition  ;  when,  amidst  the  singg- 
ling  to  get  in,  there  was  a  scene  of  jostling  that  boflea 
all  narrative.  Orders andcommanda  flew  hereand  there, 
like  those  upon  a  field  of  battle.  Loader  than  the  re«, 
was  the  voice  of  our  worthy  hoatesa.  "  Oeh,  Pat !  what 
are  yon  doing  then?  Put  the  ladies  into  the  Un^rooat; 
Molly,  tell  Mrs  Burke  to  walk  op  stair*." 

"  The  stain  are  full  ma'am,  from  top  to  IjattoaL," 

"  Well,  pat  them  into  the  parlour." 

*'  The  parlour  too  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold." 

"  Colonel,  make  yourself  quite  at  home.  Mn  O'Plaa- 
agan,  dear,  shew  the  Miss  Mahoney's  into  the  ould  do- 
set  at  the  head  of  the  stain,  and  I'll  send  out  your  tay. 
Major  Sullivan,  come  thia  way ; — my  daughters,  sir,  (in- 
trodudng  four  bonncing  wenches,)  my  danghten  wilt 
entertain  you.    Girli,  dear,  take  care  of  the  Major." 

.  .  .      •  a  .  ■ 

Among  the  gaiest,  and  loveliest  of  the  gay,  in  GsUway, 
was  Julia  MacN — a.  She  bore  the  ruddy  glow  ef 
health,  while,  trith  laughing  eyes,  and  a  aprigbtly  teaapcr, 
she  brought  within  her  train  a  fbimidable  muster  of  «u 
Lotharios.  On  a  beautiful  verdant  bank  beyond  the 
outlet  of  the  totvn,  stood  the  mansion  of  this  goddess, 
where  the  notes  of  joy  and  merriment  were  wont  to  aauad 

Despising  the  cold  and  rigid  laws  of  etlqneUe^  oar 
youthfoi  heroine  performed  the  part  of  cicerone  to  the 
"  hall ;"  for  when  she  was  in  merry  mood,  her  cabrialsl 
was  quickly  at  our  barrack  gates,  when  ooUectiBg  M 
many  as  the  vehicle  would  hold,  she  drove  them  «M 
the  speed  of  lightning  to  her  hospitable  board. 

It  has  been  said  of  old  that  "  the  lOth  dont  daae»r 
it  might  with  equal  truth  have  been  affirmed  that  •*•• 
7thdon'tmnrry ;"  there  were  truly  no  marrying  mena 
us.  They  were  mostly  young  follows^  aad  just  as  | 
to  &11  in  lor*  at  other  people ;  but,  is  (ome  i 
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kU«  way,  tb«  lore  of  «lioiMrar  and  glory,"  prerBiled 
abore  the  lander  pamloD,  impelliny  them  to  atpiie  for 
thing!  quite  nneongenUI  with  wedded  life. 

Alaa  !  for  the  poor  girlf  of  Galwajr ;  they  were  doom> 
ed  to-eeUbacr,  a<  for  aa  w*  were  conremed.  Bat  why 
do  I  nj  alas  ?_Jiapp7  wai  it  for  them,  that  they  were 
not  tempted,  by  empty  loand,  to  follow  a  ioldier'i  ehe> 
qnered  fortonea. 

The  proToking,  and  really  irritating  nonaenie,  in  dreai 
and  drilling,  by  which  the  tempen  of  both  officer*  and 
men  were  often  lorely  tried  in  thoea  day>,  ii  happily 
ridiculed.  Can  inch  tnunpery  as  ii  here  deacribed  erer 
again  be  connected  with  any  military  ierrice,  were  it.bat 
that  of  the  King  of  AshanUe  ? 

Good  officer*  were  often  extremely  fatty ;  when  car. 
ried  away  by  anxious  zeal,  they  sometimes  overdid  the 
thing ;  nothing  could  exceed  this  zeal,  when  the  briga- 
diers were  at  tbeir  elbow — when,  lo  !  from  their  fears  of 
not  arriring  at  the  acmi  of  pwfection,  they  frequently 
got  bewildered,  when  half>way  through  the  "  dire 
eighteen ;"  breaking  down  with  fearfol  spatter,  they 
bungled  through  the  other  half. 

Into  a  dilemma  of  this  nature  our  chief  wa*  never 
known  to  fall ;  fussy  though  undoubtedly  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  his  seniors,  yet  he  was  well  aware  of  his  own 
superiority;  he  made  the  generals  stare — they  actually 
shook  their  whiskers  with  astonishment,  while  standing 
in  Iheir  atirmps — at  the  way  in  which  h«  bandied  the 
manteoTres. 

The  mancBnyrest — What  apon  earth  could  have  pos- 
sessed any  one  in  his  natural  senses,  to  propound  so  com- 
plicated  an  afiair  ? — a  code  with  such  a  multitudinous 
variety  of  parts,  that  it  resembled  the  hydra-headed  mon- 
ster, which  seemrd,  as  fast  as  one  was  cat  away,  to  have 
another  ready  to  start  up  in  its  place,  never  ending,  still 
beginning ;  the  phantom  of  our  dreams,  thebngbearof  onr 
lives,  which,  after  the  manner  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  haunted 
0*  night  and  day. 

After  the  hewing  scene,  a  flattering  harangue  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  majors,  with  an  appendix  to  the  minors; 
when  the  whole  concluded  with  the  oft  repeated  "  Ad- 
vance in  line ;"  with  the  boldness  of  our  troops  at  Maida, 

we  came  to  the  cha a — a-rge^"  sang  oat  as  if  Stentor 

that  moment  had  risen  from  his  grave. 

Charge  what  ?— 0  ye  Valerosos,  tell  it  not  in  Galh :'' 
a  herd  of  cows,  two  old  women,  and  a  pig ! 

Ho  much  for  a  field-day  in  the  old  "  regime  ;"  a  lesson 
ttoai  which,  may  Iw  uaeAil  to  beginners  in  the  new. 

TBB  OOOaZ-ITKP. 

Befera  we  take  leave  of  this  very  improving  salject,  we 
Bay  as  well  look  back,  and  have  one  last  peep  at  the 
force  exhibiting  in  the  barrack-square ;  so  as  to  form 
some  idea  of  a  performance,  which  composed  the  most 
amuaing,  as  indeed  it  was  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  ceremonies  going  forward  at  this  period.  It  was 
with  singular  propriety  denominated  the  Goose.step." 
Whetiier  the  remarkable  evolution  was  called  after  the 
distingnished  genius,  who  bestowed  so  valuable  a  proof 
of  talent  upon  his  ungrateful  country,  or  from  the  nature 
of  tin  operation  requiring  the  exhibitor  to  stand  on  one 
lag,  in  imitation  of  the  al>ove  named  animal,  I  am  total- 
ly at  ■  loas  to  say ;  this,  however,  I  can  safely  venture 
to  affirm,  that  it  waa  one  of  the  popular  fancies  of  the 
day;  one,  that  wa*  after  many  deep  cogitations  among 
the  laamed,  contrived,  or  devised,  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
oooncila,  very  likely  with  the  view  of  enabling  those  who 
want  to  fight  the  battlea  of  their  king,  when  one  leg  vras 
carried  off,  to  lue  tha  other  to  the  best  advantage,  until  a 
Meond  pin  was  got  in  readiness. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  was  a  farther  recommend- 
alioa  in  ite  fovour,  (for  alt  are  fend  of  novelty ;)  al- 
though at  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  "  hopping  school," 
Was  introduced  into  every  bairaek-yard,  from  the  Lizard 
t»  lohn  o'  Groat's;  we  might  with  justice  have  ezelaim- 
ad;  "tliara  wa*  no  restingplace   for  the  sole*  of  our 

Tb«  iiit«iud  economy  of  a  regiment  in  tl^M  da^*,  with 


the  colonel'*  apy,  and  hi*  parad'te,  the  fovoorlte  major,  tha 
■yitem  of  sending  to  Coventry,  and  the  spirit  of  party, 
are  cleverly  described;  and,  on  the  whole.  Major  Pat- 
tereon  appear*  to  con*ider  that  the  army  ha*  improved  in 
everything  eave— pay. 

Oar  author,  *oon  after  leaving  Galway,  get*  into 
active  aervice,  and  that  of  the  mo*t  *tirring  sort;  and 
we  have  followed  him  with  interest  and  pleasure  through 
ait  the  well-fought  fields  of  Spain.  Hi*  iketchei  are  mainly 
episodical ;  but,  with  the  mule-load  of  histories  of  the 
Peninsular  War  which  are  now  twfora  the  world,  tbi*  i* 
just  so  much  the  better.  He  has  an  old  soldier's  regard 
for  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals ;  and,  as  we  liave  noticed, 
that  generous  sympathy  and  true  and  warm  appreciation 
of  Moore,  which  it  does  good  to  one**  heart  to  meet  with 
in  a  veteran  of  Salamanca. 

Hough  Notes  of  the  Campaign  in  Sinde  and  Aff- 
ghanielan.    By  Major  Jatnes  Outram, 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  momentous  cam- 
paign here  described — momentous  whether  we  regard  its 
events  or  it*  probable  consequences — will  peruse  this  jour, 
nal  with  interest.  The  opportunities  which  the  writer, 
now  the  British  political  agent  in  Sinde^  had  for  observa* 
tion,  while  be  served  with  the  army  of  the  Indua,  were 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  ground  which  he  trode  pos- 
sesses, besides,  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
Lecturea,  delivered  at  Nevjcaelle,  upon  the  Con- 

elilution  and  Inttitulione  of  America.     B7 

Jamea  Mather. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  great  deal  of  niefnl  informa- 
tion about  what  we  may  term'  the  world's  great  Normal 
School  of  Republicanism.  The  Lecturer  has  travelled  in 
the  Doited  States,  though  we  find  nothing  in  his  dis- 
courses that  a  diligent  inquirer  might  not  have  learned  at 
home.  It  is  in  America  alone  that  the  pa(h  is  open  to 
talents,  the  men  of  the  highest  official  rank  having  risen 
from  the  People.  Van  Bnren  was  the  son  of  a  tavern- 
keeper  at  Kinderhook,  State  of  New  York ;  WebMer  waa 
a  former  until  paat  echooiboy  day* ;  another  wa*  a  hoatler 
and  then  a  *att  boiler;  laaac  Hill,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  wa*  a  country  achoolmaster ;  and  Rittener, 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  formerly  a  waggoner. 
But  tavem-keepen  appear  the  most  eoeceufnl  in  obtain- 
ing office  in  America :  though  it  mn*t  be  remembered 
that  a  tavem-kaeper  in  a  new  and  in  an  old  coimtry 
occupies  a  very  different  aocial  poiition.  Theae  Lectors* 
are  calonlated  to  allay  the  appnheniion*  of  EnglUh  capi- 
talists having  money  invested  in  the  United  States, 
The  Life  of  Luther  ;  Iranelated  fivm  the  German 

of.   Guetamit  Pfizer  j   by  T.  T.  Williams  of 

Jolianneian   College,    Hamburgh.      With  an 

Introductory  Eiiay;  bj  the  Author  of  '*  The 

Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm." 

A  good  book,  but  by  no  means  a  cheap  reprint.  The 
Society  for  Popular  Instmction,  whoever  they  may  be, 
who  issue  works  under  this  designation,  should  emulate, 
in  small  profits,  or,  at  least,  in  reasonably-priced  book*, 
the  example  of  Mozon,  Smith,  Chamber*,  and  oorselvc*^ 
or  elae  leave  the  book  trade  to  the  regular  publisher*. 
A  Sieler't  Offering. 

Thi*  amalt  volume  contain*  many  copies  of  pretty 
verse*,  which  may  commend  it  to  thoa*  who  an  indiffer- 
ent to  the  amiable  motive,  wUch,  a*  we  infor,  ha*  induced 
the  aathoress  to  come  before  the  public. 

The  Sunyastee  ;  an  Eaetern  Tale.    By  James 
Hutchison,  Esq. 

A  metrical  romance  of  the  Byron  achool,  written  in 
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India  or  th«  Cape,  to  bfg>nll«  tb«  Udlom  of  iUnao.     W» 
liop«  it  bad  th»  dnired  effiNt,  in  the  partlealar  Initanc^ 
al  we  cannot  promlie  tliat  it  »U1  liaTe  any  ottier. 
Church  and  State  ;  A  poem.    By  Girls. 
CiTii  U  a  TOlantary  ;  an  admirer  of  the  Covenanten, 
an  adrocate  for  religious  freedom;  and,  coQieqaently, 
the  foe  of  prieetly  domination.     He  denouncet  the  atro- 
citiei  of  Batheorma«,  and  lympathiMi  with  John  Thoro- 
good   in  hie  cell  ;  coniidering  him  quite  ai  mach  the 
Tictim  of  the  Stat*  Choroh,  a«  were  the  Martyn  of  Scot. 
land. 
Th»  H«pe  of  the  World,  and  olh*r  Po»m$.    By 

Charlet  Mackay. 
Thlt  gentleman  eayi  that  bia  paUication  it  an  ezperi- 
ment  on  the  public  taste.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  a 
successful  one,  so  fiir  as  regaids  himself  |  for  his  verses, 
though  net  likely  either  to  rekindle  the  decayed  lore  for 
poetry  or  create  a  new  flame,  are  pleasing  and  sweet. 
Hymnt  and  Skelchei  in  Ferse.    By  the  author 

of  Tales  of  the  "Great  and  Brave." 
These  are  all  joTenila,  where  they  are  not  baby  or 
nursery  rersea.     Some  of  them  are  lender,  and  all  ate 
pleasing  and  of  amiable  tendency. 

Smith'$  Standard  Library. 
Some  excellent  additions  hare  been  made  (o  the  hand> 
some  reprints  which  constitnl*  this  popalar  collection. 
We  may  enumerate  among  our  faTourlles,  "  Robin 
Hood,"  Goldsmith's  ••  Citixen  of  the  World,"  MUton'* 
»  Paradise  Lost,"  Mrs  Dobson's  •<  Life  of  Peliarch," 
and  Isaak  Walton's  quaint  "  Blopaphlet  of  Eminent 
English  Dlrinee." 

NEW  PAMPHLETS. 

Glavce*  at  the  Time*.  By  John  Wada.— We 
rtmemher  a  time,  indeed  it  is  not  in  (he  least  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  when  we  ftneied  Mr  Wade's  oc 
oasional  GUncet  at  the  Times  somewhat  oblique,  and 
when  he  probably  ftnclad  ns  not  half  so  radical  as  honsst 
Beformers  should  he.  His  glance  is  still  oblique,  but  he 
now  tqoints  as  furiously  to  the  ministerial  side,  as  if  the 
Whig*  had  Shawn  the  least  dispeeitlen  to  correct  any  ob* 
of  the  abuses  pointdl  out  in  the  *<  Black  Book."  His 
pamphlet.  Meanwhile,  is  but  a  poor  new  paraphrase  of 
the  regular  annual  miuitUriml  moni/iwos.  We  hop* 
Mr  Wade  may  And  Whigs  in  ofllce  more  gnerous  mas> 
ters  than  maroanarias  generally  find  or  fancy  the  Peopl^ 
whom  Mr  Wade  wont  formerly  to  describe  as  so  ill.go> 
Temed  and  cruelly  oppressed.  But  we  hare  no  desire  to  be 
onneceisarily  serere  on  Mr  Wade.  His  "  -^lack  Book," 
though  it  dealt  in  crudities  and  exaggeration,  has  done 
much  good  among  the  ignorant ;  and  his  extravagant  eulo> 
giom  upon  the  Whigs,  and  abuse  of  the  Chartist  and  nl> 
tra-Reformers,  can  do  no  great  harm.  Such  men  OTer> 
ihoot  the  mark,  and  are  not  capable  of  serving  any  party. 

DiPLOMACT  and  Commeicb.  No.  III. — Whatever 
Not.  I.  and  II.  may  contain.  No.  HI.  coiuists  of  a  non* 
sensical  argument  for  absolutism,  carried  on  in  an  iou- 
ginary  dialogue  between  Mr  Urqnhart  and  a  Glasgow 
Merchant ;  a  palaver  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  between 
Mr  Urqnhart  and  some  Operatives,  which  is  rather  more 
pertinent;  though  Mr  D.  takes  things  pretty  much  his 
own  way ;  and,  finally,  a  conversation  on  the  tulphur  diu 
pute. 

Statekeict  of  the  Claims  of  the  BaiTttB  Si;b. 
JECTS  interested  in  the  OpiVK  surrendered  to  Captain 
Elliot  for  the  Foblio  Sketice.— ,*<  Surrtndertd  for 


the  pubKe  tnviee !"  Thlt  raadently  ezplatau  the  object 
of  the  pamphlet. 

A  Plaix  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Scotlavs,  [to 
fhr  as  they  are  Christians,]  on  the  Kiek  Qumtiom.— 
This  is,  in  sabstanoe,  the  long  title  of  a  pamphlet  by 
PacsxirTERloir,  who  propounds  a  new  scheme  of  trsB' 
qnilizing  the  country,  and  supplying  parishes  with  minjt> 
ters,  in  which  the  Crown,  the  Kirk,  and  the  Heritors,  are 
somehow  to  co-operate,  and  the  Crown  to  be  umpire  in 
case  of  disputes  or  disagreements.  Of  "  the  Christian 
people"  we  find  no  aceonnt  made,  though  patronage  it 
considered  public  property.  Pretbuteritm  considers  the 
conduct  of  those  who  suspended,  or>  more  correctly,  at> 
tempted  to  suspend,  the  ssven  Stratkbogie  ministers,  as 
"  daring  and  wanton,  ignorant  and  nn-Christian."  He 
ifill  find  more  to  concur  in  this  opinion  than  in  hit 
scheme  of  adjustment.  The  Veto  he  considers  only  oat 
qnite  so  bad  as  the  ballot ;  one  or  two  shades  better, 
in  other  words,  than  the  mode  in  which  t*  many  elasiloM 
are  made  in  this  country. 

JUVBXILE    DELItcaDXHCT    lu    MAVCBEtTCK.       By 

William  Beaver  Neale,  Elsq. — Another  egpoti  of  th* 
vie*  and  crime  of  on*  of  our  great  towns,  and  aapUnati«n 
of  the  eaosas.  This  pamphlet  we  may  prrtably  netiet 
more  at  length  hereafter,  in  eonnexioa  with  other  pabU> 
cations  upon  the  same  important  subject 

An  EssAT  on  the  Play  of  the  Tempest.  By  P.  Kac 
donnell. 

HsADt  of  th*  PioPLa.  No.  IX.— CoaUinia^  71u 
Pariih  Chrk,  The  SpUal/UUt  Werner,  (a  devor  Ae»A 
by  a  new  hand,)  The  Sporting  Gentleman,  by  Nimrod  ; 
and  The  Barritler,  just  commenced,  by  Blancbard. 

Thoughts  on  the  Statx  of  the  British  W»st-Iwbu 
CoioNixa,  and  the  M*A*uBEa  for  their  IvraoraifEirr. 
By  John  lanea—The  main  Aatnrs.of  Mr  Inaes'  sohema 
of  improvement  is,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  transitioa, 
the  negroes  should  be  bound  to  remain  with  their  em- 
ployers for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  that  immigrtuats 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule,  else  neither  will  »*• 
quire  steady  settled  habits  of  industry.  He  alto  looka 
for  improvement  fh>m  Scotch  agrienMaraUsts  galng  to  th* 
Weet  Indies^  and  ttma  the  establishment  of  hanks. 

DicTioNAET  of  PanrrtNG.    No.  IV. 

M'CuLLoou'a  Oboobapricai.  Dictjoii aet.    Pa*t  W- 

RnooEDt  of  th*  Kirk  of  Sootlaiio.    Part  XIV. 

Plan  for  th*  IvpboteMent  of  the  Poet  of  Loisooh. 
By  Minimtu. 

Thb  Habeowino  of  Hell, — One  of  the  oldatt  of  tb« 
Miracle  phtyi,  now  first  published  from  the  •rifiaal 
manntcript  in  the  Britith  Mntaaaa,  and  a  vary  greal 
curiosity. 

TaoMAii' LiPE  of  Napoleon,    fart  XV. 

TvAs'  HisTOBV  of  Napolbon.    Part  XIV. 

Paul  Pbeeiwinkle.    No.  XV, 

Picturetque  Sketehei  in  Scotland.  Edinbnrgk: 
Menziea.  London :  Tilt  &  Co. 
Two  parts  have  appeared  of  a  work  of  art  eemtwrtad 
with  Scotland,  which  we  consider  inperior  to  anytUog 
of  the  sort  hitherto  produced;  and  likely,  we  tboall 
think,  to  be  as  popular  a*  it  is  excellent.  Tha  aabjacti 
are,  ramarkabi*  edifice*,  and  mountain  and  lake  scanst|b 
The  designs  are  by  different  artisla.  The  scale  ia  laifl. 
The  sketches  are  lithographed  by  William  Nicbol,  ui 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  artist  and  to  the  pragratt  (f 
this  branch  of  art  in  Scotland.  The  architectural  mA- 
jects,  in  particular,  are  of  rare  beauty,  pnttmring  Uke  i|iiit 
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tai  •oftntw  of  hifhly-Soiihed  pencil-iketcbef.  The  nib- 
jecU  of  the  itBigta  are  alto  well  choien.  Among  them 
we  may  enumerate  JUelme  Abbey,  from  a  drawing  by 
t^  lata  H.  W.  Williams;  Dryburgh  Abbey,  float  a 
drawing  by  A.  Kay ;  and  Loeh  Lomond,  fVom  a  deilgn  by 
ATCoUoch.  The  iketchei  are,  certainly,  not  all  of  eqoal 
merit  t  bot,  l*  a  whole,  the  leriee  cannot  fiU  both  to 
ttevate  and  gratify  the  public  tatte.  A  riew  of  Prince'i 
Bttwt,  with  tfai  mmoment  lo  Scott  propoaed  to  be  erected, 


does  (we  ar*  at  this  time  sorry  to  say)  conrey  a  rather 
on&Toarable  impression  of  the  intended  edifice  ;  of  which 
the  minute  and  almost  finical  ornament  appears  axn- 
berant  in  itself,  and  little  in  harmony  with  the  aolidity 
and  massireness  of  the  neighbouring  objects.  The  imme- 
diate contemplation  of  the  antique  structures  In  the 
sketches,  may,  howerer,  hare  spoiled  our  eyes,  at  the 
moment,  for  the  finical  and  ornate  deeoratlonl  of  the 
Monument. 


POSTSOEIPT  POLITICAL. 

Ddbino  tlM  late  Seamon  of  the  Baroaii  P^aLiAMiirr,  we  have  so  far  sympathized  in  the  preT^ling  a^thy  and 
diagiwt,  as  Boaroaly  to  bare  adverted,  save  io  the  Eegiater  of  Public  Affairs,  to  any  passing  event. 

Where  the  policy  pursued — that  of  trickery  and  delusion — was  the  same  that  has  been  in  action  for  aeven 
yean,  and  .its  object  preciaaly  the  same  i  to  consolidate  power  in  Whig  hands  being  the  main  object,  and  the 
tsmpaivy  hold  of  place,  by  whatever  means,  the  secondary  purpose ;  nay,  where  the  individuals,  after  their 
"  lecoaatTuclion,"  fionuad  exactly  the  aame  Cabinet;  what  ronained  to  be  said,  save  the  stale  repetition  of  those 
ewaplaiats  and  npbiaidings  of  Whig  imbecility  and  treachery  which  are  worse  than  idle,  lutil  the  time  arrive 
when  complaint  shall  become  ledreas. 

There  are  only  two  oirwunataDoea  involved  in  our  domestic  aSaira  whiob  can  banish  the  ^parent  indifference 
and  sapineneas  sf  independent  Journalists ;  and  these  are,  either  violent  agitation,  threatening  that  revolution,  of 
wUsh  the  elgmenta  have  long  been  collecting,  ot  the  ^dissolution  of  the  present  most  unworthy  and  unpopular 
ParlianMot.  Kvery  year  inoreases  tlie  number  of  reflecting  men  whom  the  train  of  events  and  hopelessneas  of 
sooal  amelioration  are  silently  bringing  round  to  the  conviction  that  so  deeply  seated  and  minutely  ramified  are 
the  evils  and  abuses  ingrafted  upon  the  political  system  of  a  country,  nominally  free,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
sweeping  Bevolotion  can  remove  the  deadly  ills  under  which  it  labours,  and  which  present  Invincible  obstructions 
to  ths  progress  of  ravilisation  and  the  general  happiness.  It  is  neither  to  the  Whig  nor  yet  to  the  Tory  faction 
that  the  thoughtful  persons,  to  whom  we  allude,  longer  look,  even  for  co-operation,  in  the  peaceful  abatement  of 
the  abnsse  originated  and  perpetrated  by  the  domineering  State  Church,  hereditary  legitUtion,  and  aristocratic 
privilege  |  in  other  ynsfda,  hy  the  alternate  ruling  bctions.  Whig  or  Tory.  Thinking  men  have  even  less  con- 
Idsose  in  Joiw  BuaseU — the  crreature  of  the  prejudices  and  interested  prepossessions  of  his  cUss — than  in  Robert 
Peel,  who,  by  so  many  mwe  common  ties,  may  be  presnmsd  to  sympathize  with  the  People,  from  whom  he  is  yet 
but  one  g«nentioa  removed  |  and  the  one  and  the  other  are  equally  averse — Lord  John  with  the  most  inveterate 
pnjadioe— to  those  maoifbld  sooial  raforms,  whioh,  unless  the  ground  be  first  cleaie<t,  it  were,  we  fully  believe, 
waste  of  time  to  attempt. 

Whig  treaohery  has  taught  the  People  two  memorable  lessons :  first,  hitter  and  contemptuous  mistrust  of  all 
puUie  man  i  and,  next,  calloaa  indifiereniie  to  those  threatened  evils  which  waylay  the  path  of  change,  and  appear 
so  appalliqg  ta  timid  Tcvies  and  satisfied  Whigs,  but  which  are  of  ^ht  esteem  to  the  discontented,  and 
to  thoee  whom  poverty  renders  despcsrate.  In  one  or  oAer  of  those  two  dangerous  cUssee  the  great  mass  of  the 
Ptspts  are  now  ranged.  Tlis  Whig  bction  eannot  pratend.to  enjoy  or  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  Reformers 
whom  they  have  betrayed ;  but  thMe  remains  to  Aem  the  miserable  ground  of  consolation,  that  neither  do  the  People 
4mm  their  advenaries.  llie  troth  is,  they  tenet  neither,  but  they  detest  the  Whigs.  What  have  the  half-starved, 
■ainstnieted  millions  to  gain  from  the  tempenwjr  triumph  of  either  futtion,— or  to  dread  from  diange  which  might 
pat  m  peril  I«rd  Mslbourae's  {daos,  or  haply  his  neck;  or  die  estates  of  the  House  of  Bedford,  and  other  great 
fcaiHias ;  Imt  whish  the  asiUions,  net  nnnatorally,  reokim  would  leave  them  no  worse  than  it  finds  them.  Where- 
ever  a  small  amooat  of  knowledge  hat  enlightened  the  natural  instincts  of  justice,  and  roused  the  numerous  cUss 
te  a  nnae  of  their  rights  as  industrious  meD~-the  sinews  and  props  of  society — they  have  become  avowed  revolu- 
tionists, ready  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  for  the  chance  which,  in  their  desperate  circumstances,  appears  a  certainty 
«f  battering  thftif  o«n  eoDditioO)  and  improving  that  of  their  poeteri^. 

Hut  gMve  lesson  whieh  hamaa  histoiTs  in  every  age  and  country,  has  instilled,  namely,  that  the  People  have 
wethiag  im  Irfaioii  they  can  seeurely  or  permanently  rely  save  their  own  qiirit,  union,  and  intelligence,  the  Whigs 
have,  within  the  last  seven  years,  unceasingly  and,  we  trust,  effectually  taught;  while  they  have  laboured 
at  the  same  time,  to  destroy  the  last  hope  of  peaceful  and  gradual  but  radical  Reform.  Revolution  has, 
ther^ore,  even  with  those  comfortable  persons  who,  profiting  by  abuses,  have  most  cause  to  deprecate 
diange,  oome  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  question  of  time  and  chance,  which  concession  may  for  a  while 
delay,  but  i^iieh  it  is  more  likely  some  accident  from  within  or  without  may  precipitate.  In  Irebmd, 
Revolntion  was  delayed  by  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims ;  in  Oreat  Britain,  at  a  critical  period,  by 
the  passing  of  the  Beform  BilL  But,  in  both  countries,  the  latent  causes  of  Revolution  remain  in  their  original 
strength ;  and  while  those  causes  remain,  to  the  removal  of  which  Whig  and  Tory  governments  alike  offer 
obstruction,  there  can  be  no  permanent  security  : — There  ought  to  be  none.  All  history  concurs  in  teaching  an- 
«ttar  important  leewn ;  namely,  that  nothing  is  te  be  ebtnimd  by  the  People  from  their  self-eleoted  inlets,  save 
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by  keeping  them  uneasy ;  acting  continnally  and  systematioally  npon  thdr  selfish  lieaM.    We  now  speak  of  rnlers 
of  all  agesi  which,  as  a  class,  offer  wonderfully  few  exce|>tions  to  the  rule^ 

With  rerolntion  in  the  distant  peispectire,  either  coming  peaoefnlly  through  the  feais  of  the  few,  or  violeiidy 
from  the  sense  of  injostiee  which  already  animates  and  goads  on  the  masses,  there  ia^  in  i^[>pareiitly  nearer  proqieet, 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  whidi  alone  can  lead  to  any  immediate  change  in  parties  worth  speculating  upon 
It  may  be  the  hope  of  the  Whigs  that,  with  their  Ust  Parliament,  they  will  rot  away  piece-meal,  and,  stinking  in 
the  nostrils  of  all  men,  die  at  last  a  natural  death  at  the  latest  possible  hour  of  their  esistenee — three  or  four  years 
hence.  They  can  have  no  better  hope ;  and  eren  this  protrseted  and  miserable  existence  is  barely  poasible ;  and 
as  we  make  no  question  but  that  they  will,  in  their  hour  of  need,  attempt  to  play  the  old  game  of  delnuon  over 
again,  under  some  new  name,  it  behoves  the  People  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  working  classes  cannot  be  deceived. 
The  Chartists,  Radicals,  and  Corn-Law  Repealers,  who,  with  some  modifications,  include  nearly  the  iriiote 
of  the  industrious  part  of  the  commnnity,  are  fully  npon  their  guard.  If  the  Tories  oppressed,  they  ^d  not  bettmy 
them ;  their  enmity  was  open  and  aboTe  board.  The  Radicals  have  had  ample  experience  of  the  hollow  profes- 
sions of  the  Whigs  while  seeking  place,  and  the  Chartists,  of  their  tender  mercies  while  enjoying  it ;  and  all  Ao 
middle-class  electors,  who  breathe  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  official  patronage  and  vague  j^expeetancy,  ate  «▼!• 
dently  inclining  to  moderate  Conservatism.  How  these  dispositions  leave  the  cause  of  Reform,  it  is  paininl  to 
consider ;  but  it  must,  from  their  evident  tendencies,  and  many  of  their  declarations,  console  the  Whiga,  that  if 
they  be  annihilated  themselves  by  another  election,  the  Radicals  will  not  triumph  in  their  downfid.*  TheiF 
destruction  as  a  power  in  the  Government,  has  been  sealed  by  their  honest  Whig  associates,  thranselves  too  often 
weakly  consenting;  and,  apart  from  the  most  despicable  and  selfish  of  party  purposes — ^the  counting  a  few  more 
votes  merely  to  keep  themselves  in  place — we  fully  believe  that  the  weakening  or  extinction  of  the  Radicals  in  Par- 
liament is  much  more  gratifying  to  the  Whigs  than  to  the  Tories.  Towards  those  few  Liberal  Members, 
who,  on  one  or  two  recent  occasions,  left  Mmisters  in  the  lurch,  not  so  much  from  public  principle,  as  from  regard 
to  their  own  reputation  as  gentlemen,  the  hatred  of  the  Whigs,  expressed  in  the  yells  and  execrations  of  their  sub- 
alterns, seems  as  rancorous  as  it  is  unbounded ;  the  more  rancorous,  that  Reformers  will  no  longer  believe  that  a 
vote  which  merely  serves  to  keep  in  Lord  John  Russell,  means  the  same  thing  with  one  given  in  support  of  the 
public  cause ;  or  that  a  Liberal  Member,  who  fears  to  degrade  himself  on  every  occasion  at  the  beds  of  the  Ttcssmy 
bench,  is  a  traitor  to  Reform.  Even  poor,  ill-used,  honest  Mr  O'Connell,  who,  with  his  new  Repeal  agitation,  seems 
in  the  plight  of  the  lying  boy  in  the  foble,  who  had  cried  leoTf  so  often,  that  no  one  believed  when  the  wolf  really  ap- 
peared, has  for  the  time  ceased  the  Irish  shout  of  "  More  power  to  them !"  Their  condition  would  be  less  hopeless 
tf  they  could  have  got  rid  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which,  such  as  it  is,  raised  them  into  office.  Under^the  former  order  of 
things,  a  Ministry,  six  years  in  power,  having  the  Court,  to  which  they  had  been  so  uniformly  subservient,  hollow  with 
them,  and  diligently  plying  those  means  of  corruption  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  Commissions  and  Boards,  the 
Whigs  contrive  to  possess  more  largely,  and  to  employ  as  recklessly  tB  ever  did  the  Tories,-^mij^t  have  looked. 
forward  with  coniidence  to  a  general  election,  for  which  they  were  so  well  prepared.  But,  as  it  is,  having  escaped 
prompter  punishment,  they  must  suffer  by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice ;  and,  like  the  presumptuous  Fruikenstein,  beoome 
the  terrified  victims  of  the  monstrons  abortion,  which,  unlike  the  pseudo-philosopher,  they  had  power  to  improve 
and  perfect,  but  would  not.  When  the  Whigs  are  driven  from  office,  annihilated  by  the  fair Votking  of  dieir  own 
Reform  Bill,  whether  will  their  scribes  attribute  their  destruction  to  the  defective  nature  of  Uie  measnie  whicb 
they  have  resisted  every  proposition  to  amend,  or  to  the  distrust  and  contempt  of  the  electors  for  the  in^vidoals 
composing  the  Government  ?  It  signifies  little  which  defence  is  chosen ;  since,  while  they  contrive  to  keep  tlieir 
phuKS,  and  a  hold  of  the  public  purse,  their  supporters  will  never  lack  argumnt. 

The  only  ground  o(  consolation  which  sincere  Reformers  can  feel  in  looking  bade  nptrn  diia  most  mAoBatg 
Session  of  the  Reform  Parliament,  is  the  frequent  betrayal  of  that  conscious  wetness  which,  in  spite  at  the  de- 
clining and  dwindling  force  of  their  opponents,  makes  the  leaders  and  ablest  men  of  the  Tory  party  dedine  offiee. 
They  do  not  fear  the  Whigs — why  should  they  ? — but  they  do  fear  the  spirit  of  the  country.  Tliey  are 
that  it  will  be  imposuble  for  them  to  play  the  double  game  of  the  perfidious  Whigs,  and  appear  to  serve  two  i 
ters,  even  if  they  were  capable  of  such  baseness.  They  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  tmdde  to  the  Court,  and  e^ole 
the  Radicals.  Being  in  principle  Conservative,  they  must  appear  so.  AHhougli  willing  to  take  a  leaf  oat  of  tfie 
bode  of  their  Jesuitical  adversaries,  the  rashness  of  the  honest  bigots  of  their  party  woold  render  trickery  impan 
Bible. 

The  avoidance  of  office  by  the  Tories  is  thus  a  tadt  recognition  of  anothm  &et  for  whieh  we  bava  eoataatdad 
for  years  past;  namely,  that,  under  open  Tory  sway,  a  Liberal  Opposition — the  last  hope  of  Re/bnneis, 
short  of  violent  change — ^must  recover  vitality,  and,  when  no  longer  pining  and  fasping  in  the  pojaooed  titatamgbtn 
of  corrupt  and  corrupting  Whiggery,  draw  to  strength. 


From  the  Stbah-Pbxss  of  Ftrsa  BaowN,  Printer,  19,  St  James'  S^piare. 
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TYTLER'S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND* 


Tn  6th  Tolnme  of  Mr  Tytler's  Historj,  from 
the  nev  faets  first  brought  to  light  by  his  re- 
•nrchet,  promiwd  to  much,  and  broife  off  so  cri- 
tically, that  his  readers  mast,  we  imagine,  plead 
gtilty  to  a  little  natural  impatience  for  the  con- 
dodiog  Tolumei.  He  had  just  entered  upon  what 
nnst  ever  be  considered  as  the  most  interest- 
ing and  momentous  period  of  Scottish  Iiistory ; 
tkst  which  records  the  conclusive  morements  of 
tbe  Protestant  Reformation,  the  reign  of  Mary, 
sad  the  successire  Regencies  which  toolc  place 
after  her  exile.  Mr  Tytler  has,  however, 
laid  a  task  upon  himself  which  can  neither  be 
ksitily  nor  easily  accomplished.  Assuming  the 
frst  duty  of  the  historian  to  be  impartially  to 
ten  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and,  so  far  as  in- 
genuity may  detect  error,  or  sagacity  solve  doubts 
and  penetrate  obscurities,  nothing  but  the  truth, 
MrTytler  must  necessarilyhave  spent  mere  than 
ordinary  time  and  pains  in  research. 

After  the  labours  of  Robertson,  Hume,  Scott, 
M'Crie,  and  a  host  of  inferior  historians  and 
duoniclers,  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  remains 
to  be  brought  to  light  in  Scottish  history? 
The  old  materials  may  )>e  arranged  with  greater 
ferspienity;  but  what  of  value  can  now  be 
added  to  their  amount  ?"  A  few  years  since, 
ws  should  have  been  disposed  to  acquiesce 
fai  the  opinion  embodied  in  this  question;  though 
*e  arast  henceforth  consider  tbe  absolute 
nwont  of  new  and  authentic  facts  which  he  has 
didted  Mr  Tytler's  chief  merit  as  an  histo- 
risa.  This  superiority  he  has  attained  by  having, 
la  every  instance,  repaired  to  the  fountain-head : 
by  never  resting  contented  to  take  information 
•t  second-hand;  and  by  patiently  availing  himself 
•f  whatever  slender  due  incidentally  presented 
iteslf  to  guide  his  investigation  of  the  perplex, 
ities  and  contradictions  ot  the  national  annals. 
The  result  has  been  that  rich  reward  which 
ought  to  stimulate  every  after-gleaner  in  histo- 
rical fields  fanded  to  be  already  exhausted.  The 
Scottish  histories  of  Robertson  and  Sir  Walter 
•HUiory  or  Scotland,  vol.  rii.  By  Patrick  Fnuer 
lytltr,  Etq.  October.  Pp.471.  Tail,  EdiDbnr|h. 
»o.  i.xxxn.-.voi..  Til. 


Scott — of  the  last  of  whom  we  may  safely  a£Srm, 
that  he  scarcely  pemsed  one  original  MS.  while 
composing  his  work — may  be  justly  described  as 
masterly  compilations,  or  redactations  of  the 
printed  materials  already  existing  in  the  works 
of  Buchanan,  Knox,  Keith,  the  Sadler  papers, 
&c.  &c.  In  these  authorities,  no  doubt,  the 
great  and  prominent  facte  of  Scottish  history 
were  to  be  found :  but  tbe  good  fortune  or 
sagacity  of  Mr  Tytler  in  falling  upon  the 
rich  mine  of  the  secret  correspondence  of 
the  principal  actors  and  busy  agents  in  the 
affairs  detailed,  and  his  perseverance  and  dili. 
gence  in  unearthing  these  treasures,  would  have 
given  him  a  manifest  advantage  over  all  his 
learned  and  eloquent  predecessors,  although  he 
had  been  the  merest  dry,  matter-of-fact  chroni- 
cler. If  the  existence  of  this  series  of  secret 
correspondence  was  necessarUy  unknown  to 
Robertson,  Hume,  and  Scott,  or  if  their  re- 
searches were  attended  with  no  satisfactory 
result,  they  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  though  thdr 
acquittal  from  the  charge  of  culpable  negligence 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  Mr  Tytler's  dis- 
coveries, and,  consequently,  of  his  ampler  and 
more  satisfactory  narrative. 

Of  the  previous  eminent  historians  of  Scot, 
land,  during  the  most  momentous  period  of 
her  annals,  we  may,  therefore,  say,  that  they 
related  the  story  of  those  times  at  second- 
hand, as  they  found  it  in  the  best  printed  an- 
thorities  extant;  while  he  has  fortunately  the 
power  of  making  the  original  actors  speak  for 
themselves,  and,  in  many  instances,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  in  the  very  words  of  those  dark, 
secret  communications  now  first  brought  to  light, 
after  a  deep  of  three  hundred  years,  and  which 
we  find  many  of  the  writers  entreating  the  £ng. 
lish  minister,  Cedl,  and  their  other  correspond- 
enu,  to  destroy.  The  freshness  and  life-like 
air  which  these,  aa  it  were,  viva  voce  communi- 
cations give  to  the  narrative,  is  new  in  Scottish 
history ;  and  events  that  are  dready  known,  are. 
consequently,  often  placed  in  a  new  aspect. 

While  admitting  the  vdue  of  the  facta  which 
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Mr  Tytler  has  brought  to  light,  we  must,  how. 
ever,  protest  against  some  of  his  conclusions, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  drawn  from  insufficient 
premises.  This  holds  especially  in  the  case  of  John 
Knox  and  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party. 
Knox  he  not  only  states  to  have  been  cognisant 
of  the  intended  murder  of  Rizzio  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conspiracy.but  of  the  scheme  of  Eliza- 
beth to  get  rid  of  Mary  by  sending  her  back  to 
Scotland  to  be  sammarily  executed  by  the  Re- 
gent Mf^T,  tht  Earl  of  Morton,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  King's  party,  lay  and  clerical. 
This  assumption  will  be  more  fitly  combated  in 
its  proper  place.  Generally,  we  are  bound  to 
premise,  Mr  Tytler  discovers  a  bias,  though,  un- 
doubtedly, an  unconscious  bias,  against  (he  party 
opposed  to  the  Queen,  but  especially  afainst  Mur- 
ray and  Knox.  This  is  betrayed  even  by  the 
occasional  excess  of  candour  and  indulgence 
which  he  discovers  in  reviewing  their  conduct  { 
as  if  he  felt  that  he  might  be  presumed  to 
have  judged  them  with  undue  severity,  and  hence 
desired  to  make  atonement,  and  place  himself 
right  with  his  reader.  His  manifest  preposses- 
feion  for  Mary  Is  leas  censurable,  since  tenderness 
for  the  unfortunate  princess  and  more  hapless 
woman,  does  not  blind  him  to  her  errors  and  her 
crimes.  Reluctant  to  condemn,  yet  utiable  to 
lexonlpate ;  in  her  instance,  blind,  headlong,  in. 
fatuated  passion,  and  strong  suspicion  of  the 
blackest  guilt  and  the  basestduplicity,  kre  treated 
with  a  tenderhess  which  is  never  extended  to 
Eliaabeth.  It  is  not  easy,  if  at  all  possible,  for 
any  Scotsman  to  write  or  thihk  with  entife  im- 
partiality of  the  Queen  of  Soots  ;  and  it  may  be, 
that,  in  every  generous  bosolti^  crime  arising 
from  strong  thongh  irrisgular  pAssiont  ,*  the  love 
that,  if  guilty,  is  yet  strong  as  death  ;  the  hate, 
not  causeless,  that  Is  cruel  as  the  grave ;  are 
viewed  with  more  sympathy  than  crimes  that  ' 
have  their  root  in  cold-blooded  calculating  policy. 
Mr  Tytler  has,  however,  been  to  fht  frotai  sacri. 
flcing  troth  to  his  indulgence  for  Mary,  th&t 
•ome  of  his  discoveries  exhibit  her  infatuated 
devotion  to  Bothwell  in  a  stronger  light  than  has 
been  done  by  aAy  of  his  predecessors.  This  is 
seen  in  her  attempt.  While  confined  at  Lochleven 
Cfistle,to  renew  correspondence  with  him  through 
Robert  Melvil ;  and  in  various  minor  incidents. 
Upon  this  servunt  or  adherent  of  the  Queen,  it 
appear*  to  us  that  Mr  Tytler  bears  somewhat 
hard.  To  many  readers,  Mfelvil's  apparent 
treachery  will  assume  the  character  of  fidelity  to 
his  country,  and  true  klndttess  to  his  infatuated 
mistress;  whose  utter  ruin,  together  with  that  of 
her  son,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  he  foresaw  as  the  consequence  of  the 
•minous  marriage  which  he  was  dispatched  to 
the  Coni't  of  England  to  announce.  What  hon. 
est  or  loyal  man  (we  nab  the  word  loyal  in  the  true 
and  high  sense)  could  have  thonght  that  Mary, 
blackened  with  guilt  which  rendered  her  odiout 
to  the  nation,  and  maddened  with  ati  ibf«tniiled 
passion,  was  longer  entitlietl  to  exercise  that 
sovereign  authority,  which  must  virtually  have 
been  ezeroiied  by  her  •troeiotts  ptrtner?    The  . 


ostensible  object  of  the  confederation  of  the 
nobles  against  Mary  and  Bothwell,  was  a  rlghteoui 
object ;  Melvil  wished  it  success. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  new  facti 
elicited  by  Mr  Tytler,  is  the  unsuspected  treach- 
ery and  baseness  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  hsve 
hitherto  obtained  unquestioned  credit  for  their 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  Queen  Mary.  The  be- 
lief  that,  in  her  worst  difficulties,  they  were  her 
stanch  and  almost  her  only  supportert,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  part  which  jealousy  of  the 
Regent  Murray  led  them  to  take  previous  to,  and 
after,  her  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  Crown  had  been 
eztoHed  from  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  Elisa- 
beth, whose  tenacity  of  the  divine  right  of 
sovereign  princes  was  even  stronger  than  her 
dislike  of  her  beautiful  rival,  angrily,  ani  fer 
once  in  good  faith,  remonstrated  with  the  con- 
federate lords,  and  wrote  to  the  leading  peraoni, 
that  "  she  would  make  herself  a  party  againit 
them  in  the  revenge  of  their  sovereign,  sad  an 
example  to  all  posterity ;"  and  eonmandsl  htr 
ambassador,  Throkmortoa,  to  keep  aloof  fi«m 
the  traitorous  lords  ;  to  whom  ihi  Himil* 
tons  were  believed  to  be  fiercely  opposed,  ud 
faithful  to  their  Rorereign,  with  all  her  crimn 
upon  her  head.  If  any  new  fact  which  diipUyi  the 
cowardice,  selfishoesa,  treachery,  and  heutleti 
rapacity,  of  a  body  of  hereditary  nobles,  during 
great  national  exigences,  could,  with  the  world*! 
old  experience,  be  longer  atartliDg,  the  foUowin; 
passage  in  Mr  Tytler's  narrative  might  itill  ut' 
prise  E— 

Thrakmorton,  in  obedience  to  his  mlitretileooBiiadt, 
kept  aloof;  but  Tnllibardln,  the  complrollrr,  irnl  bndM^ 
in-law  to  the  Eail  of  Mar,  one  of  the  Mtrwi  nf«el% 
voluateered  a  ritit ;  and  in  the  courw  ornwreiMtioaoa 
the  late  eTente,  unveiled  n  iceiie  of  tretchery  apon  the 
pait  of  the  ttamiltoht,  who  had  hitherto  sapportal  the 
queen,  which  fliled  him  with  honor.  The  two  fihat 
leader*  of  this  party  were  the  Archbiehop  ef  St  Ailrtw^ 
and  the  Abbet  of  KUwInaini «  and  whtn  the  Ea|liih 
ambanador  remonatrated  upon  the  violence  of  the  tecHit 
proceedings,  and  threatened  the  lordsof  the  secret  council 
With  hostilUyupon  the  pari  of  Elizabeth,  he  mu  solenmlf 
ftsturcd  that  a  pereeVirahce  in  tnch  a  cbnrw  wis  the  c»^ 
tain  way  to  shorten  Mary'i  Iif>.  Within  the  IIM  Mr- 
eight  hours,  taid  the  comptroller,  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew's,  on  the  part  of  the  Haniiltons,  has  propoMd  to 
ns  to  put  the  queen  to  death.  They  have  rKomOimW 
this  course  as  the  only  certaiu  method  «f  reCBdCliia;  >ll 
parties  (  and  on  our  consentinf  to  adopt  it,  tlie;  sn 
Ttkij  to  join  nt  to  a  man,  and  to  bring  Arglle  aad  Uoirf^ 
along  with  them. 

Throkmorion  at  first  expressed  liis  utter  disbelief  ftil 
any  men  who  had  hitherto  borne  a  fait  chsnclef  oihll 
be  guilty  of  such  attocious  had  eoM-MbtkM  treatMT- 
He  arfied  also  ou  the  point  of  ezpediesic}',  that  iNis 
profit  might  be  made  of  the  queen's  life  than  of  ktr 
death.  She  might  be  divorced  trom  Bothwell,  and  ifttf- 
wards  marry  a  sun  of  the  duke**,  or  a  brother  of  Arftle  i 
To  this  Tullibardlh'a  ahswer  was  lemarkaWe.  "My 
lord  ambastador,"  siid  he,  "  these  mattert  jon  tp^t  sf 
have  been  in  question  amongst  thettt  i  bat  now  thcf  M 
not  so  good  an  outgait*  by  any  of  those  device*  as  by  U* 
queen's  death.  For  she  being  taken  away,  they  aoconsi 
but  the  little  king  betwixt  them  ahd  honie.f  who  mj 

•  Oalgalt— outleu 

f  The  Hamilton*  w«r*  nearest  heirs  to  the  craw%W| 
ing  Mary  and  her  son.  Borne  hen  mesoi  the  iooMMl 
to  the  throne. 
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die.  They  1ot«  not  th«  qncen,  and  tbey  know  the  hath 
DO  frcat  fancy  to  any  or  them,  and  they  fear  her  the 
■ore,  became  ahe  ia  young  and  may  hare  many  child- 
ren, which  ii  the  thing  (bey  would  be  rid  of."  Throk- 
morton,  howerer,  perserered  in  his  iiicreduiity;  and  that 
fame  evening  the  aecretary  Lethington  held  a  secret  con- 
ftrence  with  him,  in  which  he  aisnred  him  that  Tnlli. 
bardin  bad  atated  nothing  bat  the  truth.  I  think  it  right, 
•a  thew  are  new  facta  in  thia  part  of  our  bUtory,  inToW- 
ing  a  charge  of  unwonted  perfidy  even  in  this  age,  to 
gire  the  par'icalars  of  this  extraordinary  conrersation 
in  the  worda  of  the  ambassador  to  Elizabeth. 

Mr  Tytler,  accordingly,  gives  the  conversation, 
for  which  we  beg  to  refer  to  his  work.  His  an- 
thority  for  the  accusation  of  the  Hamiltons  is 
an  original  letter,  from  Tbrokmorton  to  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  State  Paper  Office,  whose  archives 
he  has  rummaged  with  such  remarkable  results. 
— To  return  to  the  important  portion  of  Scottish 
history  contained  in  the  volume  before  us  :— 

It  opens  with  the  political  difficulties  gather- 
ing around  Mary,  from  the  Intrigues  of  £liza. 
beth  and  her  crafty  minister  among  the  ambl. 
tious,  restless,  and  discontented  Scottish  nobles  ; 
and  Iter  personal  sufferings  from  her  preci- 
pitate and  ill-starred  marriage  with  Darnley, 
hardly  formed  when  bitterly  repented.  The 
fatal  consequences  of  that  teeming  mischief, 
an  ill-assorted  marriage,  were  certainly  never 
more  eonspicuous  than  in  the  union  of  Queen 
Mary  with  Darnley,  which  wae  the  original 
source  of  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  wo  that 
followed  her  life ;  and  from  which  no  inherent 
moral  quality,  no  energy  of  understanding,  or 
enlightened  religioui  principle,  which  might 
have  saved  a  woman  of  better-regulated  mind, 
interposed  to  preserve  her.  To  this  unhappy 
marriage  is  to  be  attributed  the  defection  of 
Murray  and  his  party ;  or  that  "  rebellion"— to 
use  the  words  of  Mr  Tytler — which  Elizabeth, 
jealous  as  a  woman,  and  as  a  Queen  indignant  at 
the  pretensions  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, secretly  instigated. 

Mary,  by  her  popularity  and  her  spirit, 
had  apparently  triumphed  over  "  her  rebels ;" 
when  her  evil  genius,  Bothwell,  profltibg  by  the 
disgrace  and  exile  of  Murray,  returned  from 
Prance  to  Scotland ;  though  it  was  net  until 
Rinlo  had  been  removed,  in  which  crime  he  was 
participant,  that  his  personal  influence  became 
predominant.  The  accession  of  this  bold  and 
powerful  chief  to  the  Queen's  faction,  naturally 
alarmed  the  Protestant  party  ;  and  a  represent- 
ation was  made  by  them  to  Elizabeth  of  the 
slate  «f  tlie  kingdom,  which,  though  described  by 
Mr  Tytler  as  "  highly  coloured,"  he  admits  to 
have  had  some  foundation.  The  foundation  was 
already  such  as,  in  succeeding  times,  would  have 
placed  in  jeopardy,  if  it  had  not  forfeited,  the 
right  of  any  reigning  prince  to  the  throne. 

<*  The  caoie,*'  said  they,  "  why  our  destruction  ii 
sought,  is,  fint  the  zenl  that  we  bear  to  the  maintenance 
•r  the  tme  religion ;  and,  secondly,  the  care  that  we  have 
to  rtdreaa  the  great  enormititt  lately  crept  into  the  pub- 
Uc  regimen  of  this  miserable  commonwealth."  The  pa- 
trtmony  of  the  crown  w^is  described  as  so  dllnpidated, 
that  it  wai  impossible  the  common  expenses  coald  be 
Iwrne ;  and  this  they  affirm^  had  led  to  the  persecntion 
Of  hooonrable  men,  and  the  promotion  of  crafty  foreign- 


ers, chiefly  two  Italians,  David  Rlccto  and  Francisco, 
who,  with  other  unworthy  persons,  occupied  the  place  in 
council  belonging  to  the  ancient  nobility.  As  to  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  he  was  haud,  they  said,  I>ecanie  he  would 
not  support  Riccio  in  his  abuses;  whilst  a  stranger, 
(meaning  Darnley,)  the  subject  of  another  realm,  had  in- 
traded  himself  into  the  state,  and  claimed  the  name  and 
authority  of  a  king,  without  their  consent,  against  all 
order  that  ever  was  used  in  thia  realm  ;  and  now,  i>e. 
cause  they,  desired  redreta  of  these  great  enormitiea,  they 
were  peraecated  as  traitors  end  enemies  to  the  eommon- 
weaitli. 

Although  in  some  parts  exaggerated,  these  fears  and 
accusations  were  not  without  foundation,  Mary  had  un- 
doubtedly n^otiated  with  the  Roman  See  for  an  advance 
of  money,  and  the  pope  had  transmitted  to  her  the  sum 
of  eight  thousand  crowns  in  a  Teasel,  which,  being  wreck- 
ed on  the  ooBst  of  England,  fell  a  prey  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  Enri  of  Northumberland.* 

She  wai  in  correspondence  also  with  Philip  II.,  who 
had  expressed  to  the  Cardinal  Packeco,  the  papal  envoy, 
bis  determination  to  assist  her  to  subdue  her  rebels,  main- 
tain the  catholic  faith,  and  vindicate  her  right  to  the 
English  throne.  Nor  did  the  Spanish  king  confine  him- 
self to  mere  promises.  He  had  sent  a  remittance  of 
twenty  thousand  crowns  to  Guzman  de  Silva,  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  England,  with  ordera  to  employ  it 
"  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  address,  in  the  support  of 
the  Scottish  queen  and  her  husband. "f  It  was  tme, 
also,  that  Mary  had  appointed  Hiccio  to  the  place  of 
French  Secretary. 

These  facts  extenuate  the  practices  of  the  M- 
bel  lords,  although  we  should  consider  some  of 
their  zeal  for  "  pure  religion"  to  have  been  pre- 
tendedk 

During  the  struggles  and  intrigues  of  the 
Queen's  party,  and  thatof  Murray  and  the  Pro- 
testant leaders,  and  her  mortification  from  the 
conduct  of  Darnley,  the  influence  of  Riizio,  her 
Italian  secretary,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  Mur- 
ray, now  an  esile  in  England,  and,  in  conformity 
with  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  coldly  regarded  when 
no  longer  useful  for  her  purposes^  bent  his  pride 
to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the  new  favourite, 
whom  he  propitiated  by  a  present  of  jewels. 

It  was  at  this  critical  time  that  Mary,  con- 
tinually intriguing  with  Rome  and  other  foreign 
powers,  became  a  party  to  the  diabolical  league, 
projected  by  Catherine  de  Medieis  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  for  the  extermination  of  Protestantism 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  Protestants,  which  Anally  issued,  among 
other  horrors  scarcely  less  dark,  in  the  massacrb 
of  St  Bartholomew.  Mary  was  urged  to  become 
a  member  of  this  infernal  alliance,  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  of  her  own  power,  menaced 
by  the  great  Protestant  party  in  Europe,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Elizabeth.  It  is  not  unfair, 
from  her  previous  policy,  to  infer  that  Mary,  in 
this  affair,  required  little  prompting.  In  the 
meanwhile,  as  Mr  Tytler  gently  hints,  "  a 
trust- worthy  servant  being  a  prize  to  the  Queen," 
she  began  to  consult  Rizzio  in  affairs  of  secrecy 
and  moment, 

■  Et^tb,  p.  3ia 

f  Gonzalez  Apuntamitnto*  para  la  Histeria  del  Ray 
Felipe  II.,  p.  312,  published  in  voL  vii.  of  tha  Memoirs 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Madrid.  The  woric  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  kind  and  reelected  friend,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  valnable  papers  and  refer* 
ences,  Mr  Howard  of  Corby  Caatle. 

3E2 
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The  tbep  wM  an  imprn lent  one,  »nd  foon  «ttood«d  with 
the  wont  efiect*.  It  ronied  the  jekloniy  of  the  king,  a 
weak  and  toipicioui  youth,  who  deemed  it  an  affront, 
that  a  stranger  of  low  origin  tbonid  preiume  to  interfere 
in  state  afiisirs;  and  it  tomed  Riccio's  head,  who  began 
to  assnme.  In  his  dress,  equipage,  and  establishment,  a 
AMlish  SUM  totailf  nnnitted  to  his  rank. 

Rizzio,  who  was,  "on  good  grounds, inspected 
to  be  •  pensioner  of  Rome,"  and  who,  for  the 
moment,  was  all  in  sll  with  the  Queen,  natnr. 
ally  supported  the  views  of  the  Royal  combina- 
tion with  all  his  arts  and  influence.  Most 
tenderly  does  Mr  Tytler  describe  the  conduct  of 
Mary  at  this  crisis. 

She  did  not  want  adTisers  on  the  side  of  wisdom  and 
mercy.  Sir  James  MelTil,  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Throkmorton,  one  of  her  most  powerful  friends  In  Eng- 
land,  earnestly  implored  her  to  pardon  Murray  and  adopt 
a  conciliatory  course.  Mary  was  not  naturally  in- 
clined to  harsh  gr  cruel  measures,  and  for  some  time  she 
Tacillated  between  the  adoption  of  temperate  and  Tiolent 
counsels.  But  now  the  entreaties  of  her  uncle,  the  car. 
dinal,  the  advice  of  her  ambassador,  the  prejudices  of  her 
edncation,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  Protestants,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  she  had  been  so  often  deceired,  all 
anited  to  influence  her  decision,  and  oTermaster  her  bet. 
ter  judgment,  InaneTil  hour  she  signed  the  Leagne, 
and  determined  to  hurry  on  the  parliament  for  the  for> 
feitnre  of  the  rebels.  This  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  of  her  life ;  and  it  proTcd  the 
■oorce  of  all  her  future  misfortunes.  She  united  herself 
to  a  bigoted  and  nnprincipled  auociatlon,  which,  under 
the  mask  of  defending  the  truth,  oSisred  an  outrage  to 
the  plainest  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  She  imagined  her. 
self  a  supporter  of  the  Catholic  Church,  when  she  was 
(iriug  her  sanction  to  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  Bo. 
manism ;  and  she  was  destined  to  reap  the  consequences 
of  snch  a  step  in  all  their  protracted  bitterness. 

The  moment  the  qneen's  reaolotien  was  known.  It 
blasted  the  hope*  of  Murray,  and  threw  him  and  all 
Mary's  enemies  npon  desperate  coarse*.  If  the  Estate* 
were  allowed  to  meet,  the  consequence  to  them  was  ruin ; 
if  the  councillors  coDtinned  unchanged,  and  Riccio's  ad. 
vice  was  followed,  it  was  certain  the  Estate*  would  meet. 
What  then  wa*  to  be  done  f 

The  murder  of  Rizzio  was  now  first  concerted 
hy  Parnley  and  his  father,  Lennox,  from  motives 
of  personal  jealousy  and  displeasure  at  the  fa- 
vourite, which  fell  opportunely  in  with  the  views 
of  the  Protestant  leaders.  In  the  first  ardour  of 
her  headlong  passion,  Mary  had  promised  Darnley 
the  Crown  Matrimonial ;  a  promise  which  she 
declined  to  fulfil,  for  reasons  which  are  justified 
by  his  incapacity,  and  the  moral  defects  of  his 
character ;  but  which  he  imputed  to  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  minion ;  who  appears  to  have  been 
generally  believed,  at  the  time,  however  errone- 
ously, the  paramour  of  the  Queen. 

While  Mr  Tytler  expresses  his  own  disbelief 
in  this  fact,  he  brings  forward,  for  the  first  time, 
proofs  of  it,  which  tend  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
the  general  statement  of  her  innocence  made  by 
Robertson ;  who,  among  other  arguments,  urges 
that  Randolph,  had  such  been  the  fact,  or  the 
current  belief  at  the  time,  would  not  have  failed 
to  have  communicated  it  to  Cecil  and  £lizabeth ; 
but,  so  far  from  this,  Randolph  was  silent :  and 
so  the  charge  must  be  false.  Now,  unfortunately. 
Mr  Tytler's  discoveries  completely  overset  this 
reasoning.  He  produces  two  remarkable  letters 
rom  Randolph :  the  first  addressed  to  the  Earl 


of  Leicester  from  Edinburgh,  about  two  month* 
before  Rizzio's  murder,and  a  second,  which  estab- 
blishes  the  fact  that,  not  only  the  "rebel  lorde,"bnt 
Elizabeth's  ministers  in  Scotland,  were  accessory 
to  the  plot  for  taking  off  Rizzio,  bringing  back 
Murray,  and  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  government.  But  the  important  letters 
which  Mr  Tytler  has  rescued  from  oblivion  will 
be  better  understood  in  their  bearing  on  Rob- 
ertson's argument  if  taken  as  embodied  in  the 
narrative : — 

It  became  necessary  for  Mary  to  drawbadtfirom  h«r  >iBt 
promise,  [to  Darnley.]  This  led  to  celdoess,  to  reproach- 
es, soon  to  an  absolute  estrangement;  even  in  paMie  ha 
treated  her  with  harshness ;  Tie  became  addicted  to  low  dis- 
sipation, fonook  her  company,  and  threw  himself  into  tha 
hands  of  her  enemies.  They  persuaded  him  that  Riodo 
was  the  sole  author  of  those  measure*  which  bad  deprived 
him  of  his  due  share  in  the  govemmenL  But  this  was 
not  all,  Darnley  had  the  folly  to  become  the  dupe  of  a 
more  absurd  delusion.  He  became  jealoos  of  the  IlaliaB 
senetary ;  he  believed  that  be  had  supplanted  him  in  the 
affiection*  of  the  qneen ;  he  went  so  hr  a*  to  assert  that 
he  had  dishonoured  his  bed,  and  in  a  furious  atate  of 
mind  sent  his  cousin  George  Douglas  to  implore  I/nd 
Rnthven,  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  to  assist  hlaa 
against  "  the  rillain  Darid."  Ruthren  wa*  at  this  mo- 
ment confined  to  bed  by  a  dangeron*  sickness,  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  nnfit  him  for  such  desperate 
projects.  He  was,  as  be  himself  informs  ns,  '  scarcely 
able  to  walk  twice  the  length  of  his  chamber  t"  yet  he 
consented  to  engage  in  the  murder,  and  Damley  wa* 
sworn  to  keep  all  secret ;  but  Randolph,  the  English  mi- 
nister, having  become  acquainted  with  the  plot,  revealed 
it  to  Leicester  in  a  remarkable  letter  which  yet  remain*. 
He  inrormed  him  that  the  king  and  his  fiither,  Lennox, 
were  determined  to  murder  Riccio ;  that  within  tea  daya 
the  deed  would  be  done;  that,  a*  to  the  queen,  the  erawn 
would  be  torn  from  her  whose  dishonour  was  discovered  ; 
and  that  still  darker  design*  were  meditated  against  her 
person,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  commit  to  writing. 
From  his  letter,  which  is  very  long,  I  must  gire  this  im. 
portant  passage.  "  I  know  now  for  certain,"  said  he, 
"  that  this  qneen  repenteth  her  marriage ;  that  shehatelh 
him  (Damley)  and  all  his  kin.  I  know  that  he  know- 
eth  himself  that  he  hath  a  partaker  in  play  and  game 
with  him  ;  I  know  that  there  are  practices  in  hand,  con- 
trived between  the  father  and  son  to  come  by  the  crown 
against  her  will.  I  know  that  if  that  take  eSea  wUch  is 
intended,  David,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  shall  have 
his  throat  cut  within  these  ten  days.  Many  things  ftit- 
vouser  and  worse  than  these  are  brought  to  my  can ; 
yea,  of  things  intended  against  her  own  poson,  which, 
because  I  think  better  to  keep  secret  than  write  to  Mr  Se. 
cretary,  I  speak  not  of  thembut  now|to  your  lordship.*^ 

Randolph  was,  soon  after  this,  banished  by 
Mary  to  Berwick,  as  she  was  convinced  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  Murray. 

Morton  now  assumed  the  conduct  of  th«  plot, 
which  embraced  the  objects  we  have  spedfied,and 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  and,  according  to  Mr  Tyt- 
ler, obtained  the  consent  of  John  Knox  to  the  re- 
volution to  beaccomplisbed  by meanssofonl.  The 
previous  conduct  of  the  Queen  disposed  many  in- 
dividuals to  second  theviews  of  Morton  who  might 
other  wisehave  shrunk  from  the  nefarious  attempt. 

*  Randolph  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Edinburgh,  I3tk 
February,  1S65.6.  This  remarkable  letter,  which  has 
never  been  published,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
a  privately  printed  and  anonymous  work,  entitled  "  Mait- 
land's  Narrative,"  of  which  only  twenty  copies  wen 
printed.  The  book  was  politely  presented  to  me  by  Mr 
Oawann  Turner,  in  whose  Tslasble  Collection  of  MS& 
the  original  letter  i*  pret«rr«L 
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Am  it  wi 

The  coDMDt  and  snbtanee  of  the  letdlnf  Protestant 
hatoni  wai  loon  gained  t  and  to  nentialhe  any  oppod* 
tion  oo  the  part  of  their  chief  rainiiten  waa  not  finind  a 
diSeolt  matter.  They  wen  in  the  decpeit  alarm  at  this 
moment.  It  wai  known  that  Mary  had  eifned  the  Pop- 
i<h  League;  it  wai  beliCTcd  that  Biodo  cotruponded 
with  Rome ;  and  there  waa  no  doubt  that  tome  meararei 
for  the  rtatoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were 
in  preparation,  and  only  waited  for  the  parliament  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  Having  theie  gloomy  protpecu 
before  their  eyea,  Knox  and  Craig,  the  miniiters  of  Edin- 
burgh, were  made  acquainted  with  the  conaplracy;  Bel> 
lenden,  the  justice  clerk,  Makgill,  the  clerk  regiiter,  the 
lairdt  of  Brunaton,  Calder,  and  OrmUton,  and  other  lead- 
inf  men  of  that  party  were,  at  the  lame  time,  admitted 
into  the  aeerct  It  was  conunded  by  Morton,  that  one 
only  way  remained  to  extirpate  the  Romish  faith,  and 
replace  religion  upon  a  secure  basis ;  this  was,  to  break 
off  the  parliament,  by  the  murder  of  Riccio,  to  imprison 
the  quern,  intrust  Damley  with  the  nominiil  soTereignty, 
and  restore  the  Earl  of  Hurray  to  be  the  head  of  the 
goremment.  Detperate  as  were  these  designs,  the  Re- 
formed party  in  Scotland  did  not  hesiute  to  adopt  them. 
Their  horror  of  Idolatry,  the  name  they  bestowed  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  misled  their  judgment  and  bar. 
dened  their  feelings,  and  they  regarded  the  plot  as  the  act 
of  men  raited  up  by  God  for  the  destruction  of  an  accursed 
supersUtion.  The' General  Fast,  which  always  secured 
the  presence  of  a  formidible  and  numerous  baud  of  par- 
tisans, was  near  approaching ;  and  aa  the  murder  had 
been  Axed  for  the  week  in  March  in  which  the  parlia- 
aeat  had  been  summoned,  it  was  contrired  that  this 
religious  solemnity  should  be  held  in  the  capital  at  the 
sama  time.  This  secured  Morton  and  enabled  him  to 
work  with  greater  boldness.* 

Murray  next,  it  ia  alleged,  was  broaght  to 
cottntenance  a  conspiracy  to  accomplish  good  ends 
by  wicked  means ;  and  when  it  was  in  a  forward 
state,  Randolph,  still  in  Berwiclc,  wrote,  con- 
jnnctly  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Elizabeth's 
lieutenant  in  the  north,  in  a  manner  which  far- 
ther demolishes  Robertson's  argument  for  the 
personal  parity  of  Mary — which,  however,  Mr 
Tytler  maintains,  and  in  all  probability  with  jus- 
tice,  even  while  recording  this  new  testimony,  if 
not  of  her  guilt,  yet  of  the  current  rumours  and 
suspicions^ 

"  The  matter  is  this.  Somewhat  we  are  sore  you  have 
heard  of  divers  discords  and  jarrers  between  this  queen 
and  her  husband,  partly  for  that  she  hath  refused  him 
the  crown  matrimonial,  partly  for  that  he  hath  assured 
knowledge  of  such  usage  of  herself,  as  altogether  is  in- 
tolerable to  be  home,  which,  if  it  were  not  orerwell 
known,  we  would  both  be  very  loath  to  think  that  it 
could  be  true.  To  take  away  this  occasion  of  slander, 
be  is  himself  determined  to  be  at  the  apprehension  and 
execution  of  him,  whom  he  is  able  manifestly  to  charge 
with  the  crime,  and  to  have  done  him  the  most  dishonour 
that  Can  be  to  any  man,  mnch  more  being  as  he  is.  We 
need  not  more  plainly  to  describe  the  person.  Yon  have 
beard  of  the  man  whom  we  mean  of." 

The  writers  of  this  letter  next  detail  the  ulte- 
rior objects  of  the  conspirators,  and  mention 
when  these  "  matters  are  to  be  performed,"  to 
which,  it  now,  for  the  first  time,  appears,  that 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were  consenting,  as 
well  as,  according  to  Mr  Tytler,  Knox  and  Craig. 
As  we  can,  at  all  times,  more  heartily  share  in  Mr 

•  MS.  Utter,  8l  P.  Off.,  March  8,  1565.  NewcasUe, 
Murray  to  Cecil.  See  also  MS.  Letter,  St.  F.  Off.  B.C. 
Bedford  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  March  8,  lS6fi.  Also  MS. 
Letter,  St.  P.  Off.  Bedford  and  Randolph  to  Leicester 
and  Cecil,  Berwick,  March  8,  ia«5. 


Tytler's  antipathy  to  Elizabeth  than  his  excess 
of  tenderness  for  Mary,  we  shall  quote  his  repre. 
hension  of  her  cold-blooded  policy ;  and  this 
without  disapproving  of  the  tilterior  objects  of 
the  conspirators  :— 

It  is  of  graat  moment  to  attend  to  the  conduct  of  Elisa- 
beth at  this  crisis.  She  knew  all  that  was  about  to 
occur :  the  life  of  Riaio,  the  liberty— perhaps,  too,  tho 
lifo_af  Mary  was  in  her  hands ;  Murray  was  at  her 
court ;  the  conspirators  were  at  her  devotion ;  they  had 
given  the  fullest  inrormation  to  Randolph,  that  he  might 
consult  the  queen  :  she  might  hav«  imprisoned  Murray, 
discomfited  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  saved  the  life  of 
the  miserable  victim  who  was  marked  for  slaughter,  and 
preserved  Mary,  to  whom  she  professed  a  warm  attach- 
ment, from  captivity.  All  this  might  have  been  done  ; 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  even  in  these  dark 
timet  it  would  have  been  done  by  a  monarch  acutely 
alive  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  But  Elixa- 
beth  adopted  a  very  different  course:  she  not  only  allowed 
Murray  to  leave  her  realm,  but  dismissed  him  with  marks 
of  tlie  highest  confidence  and  distinction  (  and  this  baron, 
when  ready  to  set  out  for  Scotland,  to  take  hit  part  in 
those  dark  transactions  tvhlch  soon  after  follow^,  sent 
his  secretary,  Wood,  to  acquaint  Cecil  with  the  most  se- 
cret Intentions  of  the  conspirators. 

The  dark  tragedy  which  followed  is  here  pre- 
sented more  graphically,  and  with  greater  ampli- 
tude of  detail,  than  in  any  previous  narrative.  It 
had  been  originall]{  intended  to  drag  Rizzio  from 
the  palace,  and  hang  him  ignominiously  ;  but, 
being  found  at  supper  in  the  Queen's  closet,  the 
catastrophe  passed  in  the  manner  which,  often 
and  often  as  it  has  been  related,  never  decays  in 
interest.  The  intriguing  Italian,  assassinated 
almost  in  the  presence  of  his  royal  mistress,  and 
in  spite  of  her  entreaties,  is  thus  exalted  into  an 
object  of  dignity  and  interest,  who,  if  hung  up 
in  a  back  court,  had  been  speedily  forgotten. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  were  three  parties 
to  the  plot  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio :  Darnley,on 
personal  grounds;  the  rebel  lords  and  Eliza- 
beth ;  and,  lastly,  in  all  probability,  Bothwell, 
who  was  one  of  the  active  perpetrators ;  while 
Murray  and  John  Knox,  if  privy  to  the  des'ign 
of  the  conspirators,  took  no  step  to  frustrate 
their  purpose,  but  were  passive  and  acquies- 
cent. Mr  Tytler  charges  Murray  with  being 
a  party  to  the  murder,  and  Elizabeth  as  being 
accessory ;  and  strains  matters  hard  against 
Knox,  though  not  so  far  as  in  another  instance, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which,  we  make 
no  doubt,  will  lead  some  true-blue  Presbyterian 
to  buckle  on  his  armour  for  defence. 

The  Queen's  speedy  knowledge  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  the  originator  of  the  horrible 
outrage,  and  the  falsehood  and  imbecility  which 
Darnley  displayed  throughout,  changed  her  cold- 
ness and  alienation  into  disgust  and  hatred,  and 
opened  her  heart  to  the  ready  reception  of  every 
violent  and  malignant  passion.  In  reviewing 
the  subsequent  transactions  up  to  Mary's  con- 
finement in  Lochleven  Castle,  even  Mr  Tytler 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  the  force  of  moral 
evidence  bears  harder  against  her  than  all  the 
facts  allowed  or  alleged.  He  would  even  seem 
to  admit  that  the  famous  letters  and  sonnets 
found  in  the  silver  coffer,  said  to  have  been 
addressed  by  her  to  Bothwell,  and  which  have 
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80  long  formed  tlie  subject  of  learned  oontro- 
verey,  are  genuine.  He  sayg,  of  her  reply  to  the 
accusation,  long  after  Mary  had  been  a  prisoner 
in  England  :— 

It  i$  worthy  tf  note,  that  it  eonltinti  no  MMrtion  «* 
to  the  forgery  or  tTiterpolatian  nf  these  letlert,  now,  a*  it 
appeare,  eommuniealed  to  her  for  the  firU  rtmfc  It 
eimply  reguetied  him  to  uee  hit  efforts  to  tlay  the  rigor- 
MM  accutatione  nf  Murray,  to  labour  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  her  favour,  aiul  to  gioe  fuU  credit  to  the 
Biehop  of  Botu* 

Again,  at  page  267,  Mr  Ty  tier  remarks  of  these 
letters : — 

It  mnit  have  »tmck  the  rrader,  that  whtnerer,  by 
meani  of  the  private  letten  which  have  been  prewrred, 
we  get  behind  the  tcenei  and  are  admitted  to  Mary'< 
tecret  consultation*  with  her  commiMlonera,  or  to  their 
own  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  canae,  we  meet  with 
no  aaaertioo  of  the  forgery  of  the  letter*;  and  it  teems  to 
me  difficult  to  reconcile  her  agreement  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  supprrn  all  inquiry,  a  meajure  only  pre. 
vented  b;  the  interference  of  Norfolk,  with  her  absolute 
innocence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  aome  circntn. 
stances,  especially  occurring  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
conferences,  which  tell  strongly  In  her  faronr.  The 
urgency  with  which  from  first  to  last  she  solicited  »  per- 
sonal interriew  with  Elizabeth,  and  promised  if  it  were 
granted  to  gn  into  her  defence ;  the  public  and  oft-re- 
peated assertion  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters,  and  the  offer 
to  prore  that,  if  copies  were  fnmlshsd  to  her  commission- 
ers; Elizabeth's  erasion  of  this  request;  her  entire  sup- 
pression of  these  suspicious  documents  ;  their  subsequent 
disappearance;  and  the  schemes  of  Norfolk  fors  mar- 
riage with  Mary: — these  are  all  circnmatances  which 
stem  to  DM  exceedingly  irrecoDcileable  with  her  being 
directly  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  a|q)ears  to  me,  that,  in  the  present  stale  of  the 
controversy,  we  arc  really  not  in  possession  of  evidence 
iufficient  to  enable  any  impartial  inquirer  to  come  to  an 
absolute  decision.  I  have  already  pointed  out,  as  the 
drcumstancea  oocarred,  such  moral  evidence  against  the 
queen  at  arose  out  of  her  coodncl  both  before  and  after 
her  marriage  with  BothwelL  The  discussions  at  York 
and  Westminster  do  not  materially  affect  this  evidence 
either  one  way  or  the  other ;  and,  so  far  as  we  judge  of 
these  conferences  by  themselves,  they  leave  the  mind 
under  the  ontatitfyiDg  sod  painful  impression  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Scotti^  queen,  throughout  the  whole  in- 
vestigation,  was  that  of  a  person  neither  directly  guilty, 
nor  yet  wholly  Innocent. 

If  Mr  Tytler  means  that  Mary  did  not,  with 
her  own  bands,  strangle  her  wretched  husband — 
strangulation,  from  the  new  facts  brought  to 
light,  appearing  to  have  been  the  manner  of 
Darnley's  death — that  she  did  not  fire  the  train 
which  was  laid  by  the  emissaries  of  Bothwell— ■ 
that  she  did  not  elope  to  her  ravisher,  but  only 
met  him  by  concert — she  may  be  understood  to 
be  not  "  directly  guilty,"  though  they  must  be 
nice  casuists  that,  in  a  coolly  premeditated  mur- 
der, can  apportion  the  degrees  of  guilt. 

Lilte  the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  the  fouler 
murder  of  Darnloy,  the  extraordinary  sensation 
which  it  produced,  and  the  scenes  which  followed, 
assume  comparatively  a  novel  aspect  in  this  his- 
tory, from  Mr  Tytler  availing  himself  of  original 
papers,  and  employing,  in  many  instances,  the 
very  language  of  the  actors  and  contemporary 
chroniclers  of  the  events. 

Though  the  address  and  exquisite  dissimulation 
which  Mary  could  so  well  practise,  and  which 

*  Murdin,  pp.  69,  S, 


Mr  Tytler  almost  uniformly  describes  by  the 
gentle  phrase,  "fascination  of  manner,"  lured 
back  the  wretched  Darnley,  he  sceroi,  from  the 
period  of  Rizzio's  murder,  to  have  entertained  a 
vague  presentiment,  or  instinctive  feeling,  that  hia 
position  was  insecure  and  his  life  in  peril ;  and 
this  from  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  towards  him. 
Mr  Tytler  affixes  fresh  suspicion  upon  Mary, 
from  Uie  account  which  he  has  given  of  a  myste- 
rious intrigue  regarding  an  Italian  named  Lutyni, 
into  which  we  cannot  enter,  but  which,  he  re. 
marks,  connects  itself  with  the  conspiracy  gainst 
the  life  of  Darnley.  It  is  enough  Uiat  this 
Italian,  in  violent  apprehension  for  his  life,  was 
rejoiced  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  to  France,  but 
had  only  reached  Berwick,  when  he  was  urgently 
recalled  by  the  Queen,  under  the  false  accusatioa 
of  being  a  thief,  and  of  having  absconded  with 
money.  Of  this  affair,  the  outline  of  which  wa 
have  hinted,  Mr  Tytler  remarks  :— 

When  It  it  considered  that  at  this  moment  Bothwell, 
LethingtoB,  and  their  accomplices,  had  resolved  on  the 
king's  death — when  H'e  recollect  the  conference  at  Craig- 
millar,  in  which  they  had  hinted  their  intentions  to  the 
queen,  and  had  been  commanded  by  her  to  do  nothing 
that  would  touch  her  honour — when  we  know  that  Both, 
well  who  was  at  this  tine  in  the  highest  favour  with 
Mary  was  the  ciutodiar  also  of  the  written  bond  for  the 
murder  of  Oamley;  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  presnmp- 
tion  that  Joseph  Riccio,  who  must  hare  hated  the  king, 
at  the  principal  assassin  of  his  brother,  had  joioed  the 
plot,  that  his  terrors  arose  out  of  hia  haviof  revealed  to 
Lutyni  the  conspiracy  for  Damley's  murder,  aqd  that 
the  queen  suspecting  it,  bad  resolved  to  secure  bit  per- 
son. 

We  may  here  inquire,  what  must  Bothwell 
and  Lethington  have  surmised  of  the  realstate  of 
the  Queen's  mind  towards  her  husband,  when  they 
presumed  to  hint  at  his  murder  as  sa  event 
which  must  promote  her  happiness.^ 

Tiie  apprehensions  of  Darnley  from  the  Queen 
and  her  adherents,  the  presentiment  by  which  he 
was  haunted  until  it  seemed  tu  become  a  morbid 
feeling,  were,  however  weak  his  intellect  and  way. 
ward  his  temper,  proved  by  the  event  to  have 
been  a  reasonable  dread.  When  that  fenl  con- 
spiracy was  consolidated  and  ripe  in  whieh  Mary 
is  80  strongly  implicated,  she,  as  is  well  known, 
set  off  on  a  visit  to  Darnley,  at  Glasgow,  where 
he  lay  confined  with  the  small-pox. 

Darnley  had  recently  heard  from  one  of  his  servants,  that 
Mary  had  spoken  of  him  with  much  severity,  and  her  visit 
therefoietook  him  by  surprise.  Under  this  feelingthe  king 
sent  Crawford,  one  of  his  gentlemen,  to  meet  the  queen 
with  a  message,  excusing  himself  for  not  waiting  upon 
her  In  person.  He  was  still  Infirm,  he  said,  and  did  not 
presume  to  come  to  her  until  he  knew  her  wishes,  and 
was  assured  of  the  removal  of  her  displessuv.  To  this 
Mary  briefly  replied,  that  there  was  no  mtdiciiM  sgaiost 
fear ;  and  patting  forward  to  Glasgow,  time  into  Dam. 
ley's  bedchamber,  when,  after  greeting,  and  tome  indiP. 
ferent  talk,  the  subjects  which  had  estranged  them  ttmn 
each  other  were  introduced.  Darnley  professed  a  deep 
repentance  for  his  errors,  pleaded  his  youth,  ami  the  fisir 
fiiends  be  now  had,  and  declared  to  ^sr  hit  nnaltenble 
affection.  Mary  reminded  him  of  his  complaints  and 
suspicions,  spokt  against  his  foolish  plan  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  recalled  to  his  miiul  the  *  parjMSe  of  Hie> 
gate,"  a  name  given  to  a  plot  which  Darnley  aflrmed 
he  had  discovered,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  to  be  the 
victim.     The  queen  demanded  who  was  Us  Infonatr. 
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H«  replied  (he  Laird  of  Mioto,  who  bad  told  him  that  a 
letter  vat  presented  to  her  in  Craigmillgr,  miide  by  her 
own  derice,  and  subacribed  by  certain  othera  who  desired 
her  to  (Ign  it,  which  the  refuted.  Darnley  then  added, 
that  he  would  never  think  th^t  «he,  who  was  his  own 
proper  Besh,  would  do  him  any  hurt,  and  if  any  other» 
should  do  it,  they  should  buy  it  dear,  unless  they  tooli 
him  sleeping.  He  observed,  however,  that  he  suspected 
none,  and  only  entreated  her  to  bear  him  company,  and, 
not  as  she  was  wont,  to  withdraw  herself  from  him. 
Mary  then  told  him  that,  as  he  was  still  little  abU  to  travel 
she  bad  broaght  a  litter  with  her  to  carry  him  to  Craig- 
millar,  and  he  declared  his  readiness  to  accompany  her, 
if  ah*  would  conunt  that  they  should  again  live  together 
at  bed  and  board.  She  promised  it  should  be  as  he  had 
spoken,  and  gave  him  her  hand,  but  added,  that  befure 
this,  he  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  his  sickness, 
which  she  trusted  be  shortly  would  be,  as  she  intended 
to  give  him  the  bath  at  Craigmillar.  The  queen  also 
requested  him  to  conceal  the  promises  which  had  now 
passed  between  them,  a«  the  suddenness  of  their  agree- 
ment might  give  umbrage  to  some  of  the  lords  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
mislike  it. 

When  Mary  left  htm,  Damley  called  Crawfard  to 
him,  and  informing  him  folly  of  all  that  had  passed  at 
the  interview,  bade  him  communicate  it  to  his  fether, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  queen's  taking  him  to  Craigmillar  ?  She 
treats  your  majesty,  said  Crawford,  too  like  a  prisoner. 
Why  should  yon  not  be  taken  to  one  of  your  own  houses 
in  Ediobnrgh  t  It  struck  ne  mi)ch  the  same  way,  an- 
swered Darnley,  and  I  have  fears  enough ;  but  may  God 
judge  l>ettveen  us,  I  have  her  promise  only  to  trust  to : 
bat  I  have  put  myself  in  her  hands,  and  I  shall  go  with 
her,  thongli  alie  should  murder  me.  It  is  from  Craw- 
foid's  evidence,  taken  on  oath,  which  was  afterwards 
pradnced,  and  still  exists,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  that  we 
learn  these  minute  particalars,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
discover  an^  sufficient  ground  to  doubt  its  truth. 

We  fear  that,  though  all  in  honour,  and  with 
evident  relactance,  Mr  Tytler  has  done  more  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  than 
ever  his  venerabra  grandfather  gallantly  accom- 
plished in  her  defence.  The  narrative  pro. 
ceeds : — 

Soon  after  this  interview,  the  Queen  carried  her  hus- 
band, by  slow  journeys,  fiom  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh^ 
where  «be  arrived  on  the  litst  day  of  January.  It  had 
been  at  Arst  intended,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Darnley 
shoqld  have  taken  up  bis  residence  at  Craigmillar ;  but 
this  purpose  was  changed,  and  as  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
wu  judged,  from  its  low  situation,  to  be  unhealthy,  and 
little  fitted  for  an  invalid,  the  kiug  was  brought  to  a 
snborb  called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  a  more  remote  and  airy 
site,  occupied  by  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Chastelherault,  and  other  buildings  and  gardens.  On 
their  arrival  here,  the  royal  attendants  were  about  to 
proceed  to  the  duke's  lodging,  as  it  was  called ;  but,  on 
alighting,  Mary  informeii  them  that  the  king's  apart- 
ments were  to  be  in  an  adjoining  house,  which  stood  be- 
side the  town  wall,  not  far  from  a  ruinous  Dominioaii 
Mosiaslerr,  called  the  Black  friars'.  To  this  yltcc  she 
led  Darnley,  and  making  every  allowance  for  the  rude- 
ness of  the  domestic  accommodations  of  these  times,  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  insecure  and  confined  mansion. 
Its  proprietor  was  Robert  Balfour,  a  brother  of  that  Sir 
James  Balfour  whom  we  have  already  known  as  the 
deviser  of  the  bond  for  the  murder,  which  was  drawn  up 
at  OraigipiUHr,  and  then  a  dependant  of  Bothwell's.  This 
carl,  wlioae  in^uence.  was  now  nearly  supreme  at  court, 
had  recently  returned  from  Liddesilale,  and  when  be 
understood  that  Mary  and  the  king  were  on  their  road 
from  Glasgow,  he  met  them  with  his  attendants  a  short 
way  fiom  the  capital,  and  accompanied  the  party  to  the 
Eirk  of  Field. 

Mr  Tytler  draws  the  strained,  if  not  positively 


unfair,  inference,  that  it  was  impossible  Murraj* 
oould  be  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  conspira- 
tors, but  that  his  superior  sagacity,  not  bis  mora} 
integrity,  kept  him  aloof  from  participating  in 
it. 

A  week  had  now  been  passed  by  Mary  in  the 
den  into  which  she  had  lured  her  miserable  an4 
ever.suspicious  victim.  No  more  time  was  to 
be  lost ;  and  so  blind  a  thing  is  guilt,  that  she 
must  have  believed  sufficient  homage  had  been 
paid  by  hypocrisy  to  virtue,  to  exempt  her  froni 
all  doubt  or  question  in  her  husband's  murder, 
Mr  Tytler  must  pardon  this  language :  we  ask 
fur  no  terms  more  severe  than  his  own  in  which 
to  describe  the  catastrophe.  Publio  suspicion 
might  now  be  presumed  to  be  lulled,  and  th^ 
period  of  action  could  qo  longer  be  deferred. 

At  this  moment,  the  reconciliation  between  the  queen 
and  her  husband  seemed  to  be  complete.  She  atsiduoiuty 
superintended  every  little  detail  which  could  add  to  his 
comfort.  She  treated  him,  not  only  with  attention,  but 
tenderness,  paued  much  of  the  day  ia  his  society,  and 
had  a  chamber  prepared  for  herself  immediately  below 
his,  where  she  slept.  The  king  was  partially  reassured 
by  these  marks  of  affection.  He  knew  that  plots  bad 
been  entertained  against  his  life,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
snipected  many  of  the  nobles  to  b«  bis  enemte*.  Yet  he 
tnuted  to  the  promises  of  the  queen,  and,  no  doubt,  b^ 
lieved  that  if  she  remained  beside  him,  they  would  find 
it  Impossible  to  accomplish  their  cruel  purpose.  But 
when  he  indulged  these  hopes,  the  miserable  prince  was 
on  the  very  brink  of  destruction-    . 

On  Sunday,  tlie  Oih  of  ('Lbruary,  Bastian,  a  foreigner 
belonging  to  the  household  sf  the  queen,  was  to  be  mar^ 
ried  at  Holyrood.  The  bride  was  one  of  bet  favourite 
women,  and  Mary,  to  honour  their  union,  had  promised 
them  a  masque.  The  greatest  part  of  that  day  she 
passed  with  the  king.  They  appeared  to  be  on  the  moi(t 
afli^ctionate  terms,  and  she  declared  her  intention  of  re- 
maining all  night  at  the  Kiik  of  Field.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  when  Darnley  and  the  Queen  were  engaged  in 
converwiion,  that  Hayof  Tallo,  Hepburn  of  Bulton,  and 
other  ruffians  whom  Bothwell  had  hired  for  the  purpose, 
secretly  entered  the  chamber  which  was  under  the  king's, 
aqd  deposited  on  the  floor  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
in  bags.  They  then  laid  a  train,  which  was  connected 
with  a  "lunt,"  or  slow  match,  and  placed  everything  in 
readiness  for  its  being  lighted.  Some  of  them  now  hur- 
ried away,  but  two  of  the  conspirators  remained  on  the 
\yatch ;  and  in  the  meantime  Mary,  who  still  sat  with 
her  husband  in  the  upper-chamber,  recollected  her  pro- 
mi*e  of  giving  the  masque  at  Bastian's  wedding,  and 
.taking  farewell  of  Oiimley,  embraced  him  and  left  the 
Uoase  with  her  suite.      , 

Soon  after,  the  king  retired  to  his  bed-chamber.  Since 
his  illness  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  great  change  in 
him.  He  had  become  mure  thoughtful,  and  thought 
had  brought  with  it  repentance  of  his  former  courses. 
He  lamented  there  were  few  near  him  whom  he  could 
trust,  and  at  times  he  would  say  that  he  knew  he  should 
be  slain,  complaining  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with ;  but 
from  these  sorrows  he  had  sougiit  refuge  in  religion,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  on  this  night,  his  last  in  this  world, 
he  had  repeated  the  55ih  Fsalm,  which  he  would  often 
read  and  ting.  After  bis  devotion,  he  went  to  bed  and 
fell  asleep ;  Taylor,  his  page,  being  beside  him  in  the 
same  apartment.  This  was  the  moment  seized  by  the 
murderers,  who  still  lurked  in  the  lower  room,  to  com- 
plete their  dreadful  purpose  ;  but  the  miserable  victim 
was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  their  fiilselirys  in  the  lock 
of  his  apartment,  and,  rashing  down  in  his  shirt  and 
pelisse,  endeavoured  to  raaks  his  escape,  but  he  was  inter- 
cepted and  strangled,  after  a  deaperate  reaiatance,  his  oi  lea 
for  mercy  being  heard  by  some  women  in  the  neatest 
honsc  ;  the  page  was  also  strangled,  and  their  bodies  car- 
ried into  a  small  orchard,  without  the  prden  it-all. 
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when  they  w«i«  found,  tb«  king  in  hit  shirt  only,  and 
the  peliiee  by  fail  side.  Amid  the  conflicting  itoriet  of 
the  rnffiuu  who  were  executed,  it  ia  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  whole  truth.  But  no  doubt  reet*  on  the  part  acted 
by  Bothwell,  the  arch-conepirator.  He  had  quitted  the 
king's  apartments  with  the  queen,  and  joined  the  festivi. 
dee  in  the  palace,  from  which,  about  midnight,  ha  stole 
away,  changed  his  rich'dress,  and  rejoined  the  murderers 
who  waited  for  him  at  the  Kirk  of  Field.  His  arriral 
was  the  signal  to  complete  their  purpose ;  the  match  was 
lighted,  bat  burned  too  slow  for  their  breathless  impa- 
tience, and  they  were  stealing  forward  to  examine  it, 
when  it  took  effect.  A  loud  noise,  like  the  bursting  of  a 
thunder-cloud,  awoke  the  sleeping  city ;  the  king's  houre 
was  torn  in  pieces  and  cast  into  the  air,  and  the  assas- 
sins, hurrying  from  the  spot,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
regained  the  palace.  Here  Bothwell  had  scarcely  un- 
dressed and  gone  to  bed,  when  the  cry  arose  in  the  city 
that  the  Kirk  of  Field  had  been  blown  up  and  the  king 
murdered.  The  news  flew  quickly  to  Holyrood,  and  a 
fervant,  rushing  into  his  chamber,  imparted  the  dreadful 
tidings.  He  started  up  in  well-feigned  astonishment, 
and  shooted  "Treason!"  He  was  joined  next  moment 
by  Hontly,  a  brother  conspirator,  and  immediately  these 
two  noblemen,  with  others  belonging  to  the  court, 
entered  the  queen's  apartments.  'When  Mary  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  dreadful  fate  of  her  husband,  she 
was  horror-struck,  shut  herself  up  in  her  l)ed-chamber, 
and  seemed  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

The  farce  was  keptup;  and  wheii,amonth  after- 
ward*, Killigrew  arrived  with  a  letter  of  con. 
dolence  and  advice  from  Elizabeth,  he  was 
thus  received : — 

On  bis  arrival,  after  dining  with  Bothwell,  Morton,  L»- 
thiogton,  and  Argile,  (all  of  them,  as  was  afiewards  prov- 
ed, participant  in  this  cruel  deed,)  he  was  admitted  to  the 
queen.  To  see  her  face  was  impossible,  for  the  chamber 
was  dark,  but,  by  her  voice  and  manner,  she  seemed  in 
profound  grief;  and  not  only  assured  the  envoy  of  her 
deaire  to  satisfy  the  Queen  of  England's  wishes  regarding 
the  treaty  of  Leith  and  the  matters  of  the  borders,  but 
promised  him  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  should  be  brought 
to  a  public  trial.* 

During  his  stay  in  the  capital,  which  lasted  but  a  few 
days,  Kyllygrew  found  the  people  clsmorous  for  inquiry 
into  the  assassination,  which  they  regarded  as  a  shame 
to  the  whole  nation,  whilst  the  preachers  solemnly  ex- 
horted all  men  to  prayer  and  repentance,  and  in  their 
pulpits  appealed  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  "  to  re- 
veal and  revenge. "-f-  Scarce,  however,  had  this  envoy 
departed,  when  the  queen  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
good  resolutions,  and,  infiituated  in  her  predilection  for 
Bothwell,  admitted  him  to  greater  power  and  favour  than 
ever.  The  Earl  of  Mar  was  induced  to  give  up  the  Cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  given  to  Bothwell.  Mor- 
ton, after  a  secret  and  midnight  interview  with  his  royal 
mistress,  received  the  Castle  of  Tantallon  and  other  lands 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  rebellion,  and  it  was  re- 
marked, that  in  return  for  this,  his  whole  power  and  in- 
terest were  assured  to  Bothwell.  The  Castle  of  Black- 
ness, the  Inch,  and  the  Superiority  of  Leith,  were  con. 
fened  on  the  same  favourite,  and  so  completely  did  he 
mle  every  thing  at  conrt,  that  Mnnsy,  although  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  keep  on  friendly  terms,  became  dis- 
gutted  with  the  inferior  part  he  now  acted,  and  requested 
permission  to  leave  the  kingdom.^: 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  it  was  observed 
that  the  queen  was  wretched.    She  attended  a  lolemn 

*  MS.  Utter,  St.  P.  Off-  Kyllygrew  to  Cecil,  8th 
March,  1666-7.  Alto  MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  OS.  B.  C.  30th 
March,  ISC?.     Drury  to  Cecil.  Berwick. 

J  MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  OA  Kyllygrew  to  Cecil,  ut  tnpra. 
MS.  Letter,  SU  P.  OK  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  17th 
March,  1666.7.  Same  to  tame,  I4th  March,  I666.7. 
B.C.  Same  to  tame,  aC.  21st  fttarch,  1666.?.  Same 
to  same,  29th  and  30th  March,  1667.  B.C.  See  also 
MS.  Letter,  St.  P.  OS.     Drury  to  Cecil,  4th  April,  1567. 


dirge  for  the  aonl  of  her  hiuband ;  and  they  who  1 
near  her  on  this  occasion,  remarked  a  melancholy  chaD(a 
from  her  former  health  and  beauty.  Nor  were  theae 
feelings  likely  to  be  soothed  by  the  letters  which  she  now 
received  from  France,  in  which  the  queen  mother,  and 
the  cardinal,  her  uncle,  addressed  her  with  bitter  re- 
pioaches,  and  declared  that,  if  she  &iled  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  king,  their  cousin,  and  to  clear  herself  irona 
the  impntationt  brought  againat  her,  they  would  not 
only  consider  her  at  ntterly  disgraced,  but  become  ber 
enemiei.  * 

Into  that  mock  trial  we  shall  not  enter,  nor  can 
we  notice  some  of  the  small  but  rignificant  facts 
now  first  brought  to  light,  which  elucidate  the 
fearfully  agitated,  and,  finally,  the  indignant 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  probable  guilt  of 
the  Queen.  The  placards  secretly  posted  up, 
the  midnight  roicesheard  in  the  street^  denounc- 
ing Bothwell  and  his  creatures  as  the  murderex*, 
and  the  voice  of  blood  crying  from  the  grotmd, 
failed  to  appal  the  Queen.  "  Bothwell  continued 
in  high  favour,  and  enjoyed  the  most  familiar 
intercourse  with  Mary,"  who  took  no  steps  to  dis- 
cover the  murderers,  though  she  must  have 
become  seriously  alarmed,  when  Bishop  Beaton, 
her  ambassador  in  France,  wroteher  a  high-toned 
letter  of  remonstrance ;  and  when  her  relatives 
in  France  expressed  strong  reprehenuon  and 
abhorrence  of  the  murder,  and  loaded  her  with 
bitter  reproaches.  In  reference  to  the  mock 
trial  of  Bothwell,  into  which  she  was  at  last 
forced,  Mr  Tytler  remarks : — 

It  has  been  argued  by  Mary's  advocates,  that  she  waa 
a  pa&sive  instrument  in  the  bands  of  this  faction,  and 
could  not,  even  if  willing,  have  intittcd  on  a  foir  trial. 
But,  however  anxiout  to  lean  to  every  preaamption  in 
favour  of  innocence,  1  have  diteovered  do  prooA  ot  this 
lervltude,  and  such  imbecility  appears  to  me  inoonsisteiit 
with  the  vigour,  decision,  and  courage,  which  woe  strike 
iog  features  in  her  character.  Tlie  acquittal,  altboogh 
countenanced  by  the  noblei,  waa  loudly  reprabatad  by 
the  common  people ;  and  at  rumonn  began  to  rite  of  a 
divorce  between  Bothwell  and  his  countets,  a  aialer  of 
Huntly,  their  indignation  and  disgust  were  strongly  ex- 
pressed. Even  in  the  public  streets,  and  in  the  qneen'i 
presence,  these  feelings  betrayed  thaoutlvea,  and  the 
market  women,  as  Mary  passed,  would  cry  out,  "  God 
preserve  your  grace,  if  you  are  aacklesat  of  the  king's 
death." 

We  find  here  a  much  clearer,  fuller,  and 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
powerful  confederacy  against  Mary  and  Both- 
well,  which  was  now  forming,  than  in  any  pre- 
vious history.  It  is  taken  in  substance  fnHn  the 
letters  addressed  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford.  They  (the  confederates) 
justly 

Believed  that  he  who  had  murdered  the  fother  weoU 
have  little  scruple  in  removing  the  ton;  they  were 
aware  of  the  infamous  bond  for  the  qneen't  tnaniagSk 
tome  of  them  indeed  had  signed  it,  and  they  asserted  that 
tha  unhappy  princess,  who  should  have  watched  over  the 
preservation  of  her  child,  was  no  longer  mistnaa  of  her 

own  actions, 

Grange  enlarged  on  the  imminent  danger  of  the  prinosk 
and  predicted  Mary's  speedy  marriage  to  Bothwell,  «f 
whom,  he  added,  she  had  become  so  thameleaaly  en. 
amoured,  that  she  had  been  heard  to  say,  "  the  cared  net 
to  lose  Prance,  England,  and  her  own  coontry,  for  Inat, 


*  Drury's  Letter  to  Cecil.    MS.  Letter,  Su  P.  Ot. 
March  29th,  1667.  B.C. 
■f-  Innocent. 
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tnl  ihill  (0  with  bim  to  ths  world'*  end  in  s  white 
petticMt,  befora  the  1mt6  him."  He  concluded  liii  letter 
in  thew  wren  woida,  «  Whatever  is  unhoneet  reigni 
pnaentlx  in  our  coatt;  God  delirer  them  from  their 
«ril." 

Tbii  letter  from  Grange  wu  Mon  after  followed  hf  a 
itill  more  remarkable  anonymona  commonication.  Whilit 
Marx  and  Bothwell  beHered  their  aeetet  plana  were  lafe, 
their  conAdentiai  agenti  had  batrared  them  to  thi»  in. 
former,  hj  whom  instant  intelligence  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, that  the  Countess  of  Bothwell,  Hnntly's  sister,  was 
aboat  to  diroree  the  earl;  and  tliat  the  queen  had  pro- 
jected with  her  farourite,  that  seixure  of  her  person,  in 
which  she  was  to  be  carried  with  a  show  of  Tiolence  to 
Dunbar.  The  letter,  which  was  probably  addressed  to 
Cecil,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

« This  is  to  advertise  you,  that  the  Esrl  Bothwell's 
wift  is  going  to  part  with  her  husband ;  and  a  great  part 
of  our  lords  hare  subscribed  the  marriage  between  the 
queen  and  him.  The  queen  rode  to  Stirling  this  last 
Monday  and  returns  this  Thursday.  I  doubt  not  but 
you  have  heard  how  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  has  gathered 
many  of  hit  friends,  and,  as  some  say,  to  rids  in  Liddes- 
dale,  but  I  bdieve  it  is  not,  for  he  is  minded  to  meet  the 
queen  this  day,  called  Thursday,  and  to  take,  her  by  the 
way  and  bring  her  to  Dunbar.  Judge  you  gif  it  be  with 
her  will  or  no  ?  but  you  will  hear  at  more  length  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  if  you  will  find  it  good  that  I  con- 
tinue in  writing  as  occasion  serves." 

Mr  Tytler  does  not  question  that  Mary  was 
carried  off  bj  Bothwell  to  Dunbar,  with  her  own 
consent,  and  by  previous  concert.  Two  days 
after  this  event,  we  find  Grange  again  addressing 
Bedford : — 

"This  queen  will  never  cease  unto  such  time  as  she 
have  wrecked  all  the  honest  men  of  this  realm.  She 
wss  minded  to  cause  Bothwell  ravish  her,  to  the  end  that 
■he  may  the  sooner  end  the  marriage  whilk  she  pro- 
mised befora  she  caused  Bothwell  murder  her  husband. 
There  is  many  that  would  revenge  the  murder,  but  they 
tear  your  mistress.  I  am  so  sated  to  for  to  enterprise 
the  revenge,  that  I  must  either  take  it  upon  hand,  or 
slss  I  man  leave  the  country,  the  whilk  I  am  determined 
to  do,  if  I  can  obuin  license,  bat  Bothwell  is  minded  to 
cut  me  off,  if  he  may,  ere  I  obtain  it,  and  is  returned  out 
ofStiriing  to  Edinburgh.  She  minds  hereafter  to  take 
the  prince  out  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  hands,  and  put  him 
ia  Us  hands  that  murdered  his  &ther,  as  I  writ  in  my 
Isat  I  pray  your  lordship  let  me  know  what  your 
mistress  will  do,  for  if  we  will  seek  France,  we  may 
find  ttrour  st  thair  hands,  hut  I  would  rather  persuade 
to  lean  to  England.  This  meckle  in  haste  from  my 
house,  the  S6ih  of  April.'' 

Mary  waa  now  swept  forward  by  the  current  of  a 
blind  and  infiituated  passion.  A  divorce  between  Both- 
well  and  his  coanteas.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was  procured 
with  indecent  baale,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  recent 
restoration  of  his  coasiatorial  rights  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  bad  been  made  with  this  object.  Tlie 
process  was  hurried  through  the  Court  of  that  Prelate, 
and  the  Conimissariat  or  reformed  court,  in  two  days. 

Grange  and  Robert  Melvil  continued  in  daily 
correspondence  with  the  English  minister  ;  and 
althen^  Elizabeth  declared  herself  "  ashamed" 
of  theQneen  of  Scots,  and  resolute  to  prevent  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  certain  preliminary 
to  an  alliance  with  France,  she  was  incensed  at 
the  "  bold  and  scurrilous  tone"  in  which  Grange 
had  dared  to  arraign  the  proceedings  of  his 
Sovereign.  What  follows  is  beantifully  char, 
aeteristio  of  kingcraft: — 

"She  would  not  that  any  subject,  what  cause  soever 
there  be  proceeding  fh>m  the  prince,  or  whatsoevsr  her 
life  and  behaviour  is,  should  discover  that  unto  the 
world,  and  thereof  so  utterly  misUketh  of  Grange's  man- 


ner of  vrriting  and  doing,  that  she  cendemni  bim  for  one 
of  the  worst  in  that  realm,  seeming  somewliat  to  warn  me 
of  my  familiarity  with  him,  and  willing  that  I  should 
admonish  him  of  her  mItUking." 

This  is  said  by  Randolph. 

In  the  events  which  followed  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen  with  Bothwell,  we  find  nothing  origin, 
al,  save  various  little  traits  which  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  the  principal  actors ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, this  original  anecdote  of  the  Queen,  the 
scene  of  which  was  at  Carberry,  a  few  minutes 
after  Bothwell  had  rode  off  the  field,  and  Mary 
had  surrendered  to  Grange,  and  been  courte. 
ously  and  dutifully  received  by  the  nobles  pre. 
sent: — 

Encouraged  by  the  first  appearances  of  courtesy,  she 
declared  her  wish  to  communicate  with  the  Hamiltons^ 
who,  the  night  before,  had  advanced  in  considerable 
strength  to  Linlithgow.  This  was  peremptorily  refused, 
upon  which  she  broke  into  reproaches,  appealed  to  their 
promise,  and  demanded  hoW  they  dared  to  treat  her  as  a 
prisoner  ?  Her  questions  and  her  arguments  were  un- 
heeded, and  she  now  bitterly  repented  her  precipitation. 
Her  spirit,  however,  instead  of  being  subdued,  was  rather 
mused  by  their  baseness.  She  called  for  Lindsay,  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  confederate  barons,  and  bad  him  give 
her  his  hand.  He  obeyed.  "  By  the  hand,"  said  she, 
"  which  is  now  in  yours,  I'll  have  your  head  for  this." 
Unfortunate  princess !  When  she  apoke  thus,  little  did 
she  know  how  soon  that  unrelenting  hand,  which  had 
been  already  stained  with  Riccio's  blood,  would  fall  still 
heavier  yet  upon  herself. 

We  here  see  Mary's  latent  spirit,  and  also 
learn  that  Mr  Tytler  considers  her  compulsory 
abdication  a  traitorous  or  unlawful  act. 

Mary's  humiliation  and  misery  while  pilloried, 
as  it  were,  an  object  for  the  people's  scorn,  we 
may  dismiss,  to  come  at  the  Guises  who,  at  this 
juncture,  as  appears  from  Mr  Tytler's  narrative, 
would  readily  have  sacrificed  their  royal  kins- 
woman and  ally  to  gain  the  confederate  lords, 
and  especially  Murray.  "  If,"  says  Mr  Tytler, 
after  noticing  the  facts, 

Mary  owed  little  gratitude  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  certainly 
still  less  obliged  to  her  royal  relatives  at  that  court 
[Francs]  whose  exertions  at  this  moment  were  atrennoasly 
devoted  to  the  setting  up  a  party  in  Scotland  compoaed  of 
her  enemiea,  the  confederate  lorda.  In  accompliahing 
this,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  captive  queen.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  government  and  the  young  prince 
should  be  managed  by  a  council  of  the  lords,  acting,  of 
course,  under  French  influence,  and  as  for  the  queen  her. 
self,  De  Croc,  the  ambassador  proposed  to  rid  them  of  her 
altogether,  and  shut  her  np  in  a  French  convent. 

In  a  note,  taken  from  the  MS.  French  corres. 
pondence  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  this  homage 
is  borne  to  the  integrity  of  Murray,  whom  the 
Court  of  France  earnestly  wished  to  gain:^ 

Great  is  the  travel  and  pain  that  hath  been  hers 
taken  to  win  the  Earl  of  Murray,  offering  both  the  Order, 
and  great  augmentation  of  living,  whicli,  as  be  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  hath  lefuaed,  lest,  by  taking  gifta^  he  thenld 
be  bound  where  he  is  now  free." 

Now  that  rebellious  subjects  had  dared  to  put 
forth  their  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  the 
representative  on  earth  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven, 
Elizabeth  became  more  and  more  indignant ;  and 
she  even  went  the  length  of  expressing  regret  at 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  used  her  royal  sistef. 
In  a  curious  piece  of  secret  history,  now  dragged 
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to  light,  £li»beth  thua  4ireott  tbe  secret  ine»> 
»enger  of  Murray  :^ 

Tell  Cecil,  tbat  be  mqst  instai^Iy  write  »  letter,  in  my 
name,  to  my  Siiter,  to  which  I  will  get  my  hand,  for  I 
cannot  write  it  myielf,  ai  I  have  not  "  naed  b«r  well  and 
faithfullyin  theee  broken  mattenthat  be  pait."  The  pur- 
port  of  it  mult  be  to  let  her  know  that  the  Earl  of  Mur. 
ray'never  apoke  diffHmedly  of  her  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  never  plotted  for  the  aecrat  oooTeying  of  the 
prince  to  England,  nerer  confederated  with  the  lorde  to 
depose  her,  on  the  contrary,  now  in  my  8iater'a  miaery  let 
her  learn  from  me  the  truth,  and  that  la,  that  ahe  has  not 
a  more  faithful  and  honourable  servant  in  Scotland.  At 
this  date,  therefore,  (July  8th)  if  we  are  to  believe  this 
•ridenoe,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  qneation  it, 
Murray  was  no  party  to  the  schemes  of  the  confederates. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  declared  himaelf  against  them, 
and  was  resolved  to  support  and  defend  the  queen  his  so 
Tereign, 

The  admiration  of  posterity  for  the  Regent 
Murray  does  not  exactly  rest  upon  this  forbear. 
ance;  though,  at  this  time,  he  believed  Mary 
innocent  of  her  husband's  murder.  Mr  Tytler 
would  seem  to  thinlc  that  there  was  nothing,  or 
not  enough,  in  the  conduct  of  Mary  to  justify  the 
dislike  of  her  subjects — that  there  is,  in  short, 
a  dispensing  power  in  sovereignty — when  he 
says : — 

_  But  of  all  the  enemies  of  th*  niserablo  queen,  the  most 
bitter  w^re  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  people.  Id 
the  midst  of  their  austerity  and  devotional  exercises,  the 
ministers  exprested  themselves  with  deep  indignation 
against  her,  and  looked  forward  with  anxious  interest  to 
their  great  eccleaiastlcal  council,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
tight  days,  and  in  which  they  had  determined  that  the 
whole  matter  connected  with  the  murder  and  her  im> 
prisonmcnt  should  be  debated. 

The  more  that  Throkmorlon  investigated  the  state  of 
parties  during  the  interval,  the  more  he  became  convinced 
•f  the  hopelessness  of  bis  own  interference,  and  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  Mary.  So  far  were  the  people  from  listen- 
ing with  any  patience  to  the  doctriuea  of  paaaive  obe- 
dience, which  Elizabeth  had  instructed  him  to  inculcate, 
that  they  took  their  stand  on  the  very  opposite  ground, 
tfie  respuntibility  of  the  prince,  and  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  call  their  sovereign  to  account  for  any  Crimea 
she  might  have  committed.  *'  It  is  a  public  speech  among 
all  the  people  (so  wrote  the  ambassador  to  Elizabeth), 
that  their  qneeii  hath  no  more  liberty  nor  privilege  to 
commit  murder  nor  adultery,  than  any  other  private 
person,  neither  by  God's  laws  nor  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm."  These  popular  principles  were  now  for  the  first 
time  openly  and  powerfully  preached  to  the  commons. 
Knox,  Craip,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  Beformed 
Church,  considered  the  pulpit  and  the  press  as  the  lawful 
vehicles  of  their  political  as  well  as  their  religious 
opinions,  and  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  who  had  joined 
the  confederates,  enforced  the  same  doctrines  with  un- 
common vigour  and  ability.  Their  argauiantt  were 
grounded  on  the  examples  of  .wicked  piinces  in  the  Old 
Testament,  who  were  deposed  and  put  to  death  for  their 
idoliitry,  and  on  allegrd  but  disputable  precedents  in 
their  own  history  of  similar  severity  exercised  by  sub- 
jects against  their  sovereigns.  In  consequence  of  all  these 
elforia,  the  few  friends  who  had  at  flist  ventured  to  defend 
the  Scottish  queen  were  silenced  and  intimidated,  and  the 
public  mind  became  inflamed  to  such  a  slate  of  madness 
and  fury,  that  she  began  to  think  of  saving  her  life  by 
retiring  to  a  nunnery  in  France,  or  living  with  the  old 
Cocheu  of  Guise. 

At  this  moment  Robert  Melvil  was  for  the  third  time 
aent  by  the  confederates  to  Lochleven,  instructed  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  prevail  npon  his  mistress  to  renounce 
Bothweil. 

The  miision  failed.  Mary  believed  or  affected 
to  believe  herself  with  child,  and  declared  her 


resolution  to  do  Dothiog  to  iiopeach  her  vnbom 
child's  legitimacy;  and  she  produced  a  Utter 
which  she  requested  Melvil  to  convey  secretly  te 
BtJthwell.  This  Melvil  refused ;  but,  had  he  beea 
the  perfidious  character  alleged,  he  might  hi|ve 
taken  the  letter  of  the  Queen,  and  betrayed  it  to 
the  confederates.  On  Melvil's  return  to  Edio- 
burgh,  he  found  the  animosity  against  the  Queen 
at  its  height : — 

Many  openly  declared  that  no  power,  eitber  within  w 
without  the  realm,  should  preserve  her  froip  that  signal 
punishment  which  her  notorious  crimes  deserved.  Othen^ 
Viore  moderate,  proposed  to  restore  her  to  the  royal  4>l^ 
nity,  if  she  conaentad  to  divorce  Bqtfawell;  some  advised 
that  she  shviUd  resign  in  favour  of  tt>e  prince,  who  might 
govern  by  a  council,  whilst  site  retired  for  life  to  Prases 
This  was  Athol's  Kbems,  anil  not  disliked  by  Motton, 
but  to  the  majority  of  the  privy  council  it  waa  unaceqit- 
able.  They  deemed  it  indiepenaabU  that  Mary  afuraU 
be  publicly  arraigned  and  condsmned  tq  perpetual  iow 
prisonment  ai  guilty  of  tbs  king's  murder,  wbilit  aomf 
want  so  far  a*  to  insist  that  she  should  not  oiUy  V*  ceo- 
demned  and  degraded,  but  put  to  dea(h> 

The  relation  of  the  well-known  circumstances 
attending  Mary 'a  resignation  of  the  crown,  elicit 
little  that  is  new.  Mr  Tytler  expresses  astotiish- 
ment  that  so  complete  a  revolution,  and  the 
crowning  of  the  infant  Prince,  James  VI.,  should 
have  been  accomplished  by  means  so  slender — 
"A  small  section  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  unsup- 
ported by  foreign  aid,  with  a  handfiil  of  soldiers, 
at  no  time  exceeding  four  hundred  men,  opposed 
by  the  higher  aristocracy,  and  threatened  with 
the  hostility  of  England  and  France." 

They  dispel  their  eoewies  {  they  imprison  tbair  ipverT 
eign;  they  hesitate  whether  she  shall  not  b*  openly 
arraigned  and  executed ;  they  compel  her  to  resign  her 
regal  authority ;  and  they  now,  finally,  place  ibf  crawa 
on  the  head  of  her  son,  an  infant  of  so  year  old,  and 
posse**  themaelves  of  the  whole  power  of  tiie  governpisati 
If  we  look  for  the  eans*  of  tbis  extraordinary  suooam  it 
if  to  be  traced  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  ths  nnltappj 
infatuation  and  imprudenc*  of  the  queen. 

Now,  Mr  Tytler  would  have  done  well  te  have 
taken  the  force  of  public  opinion,  even  at  that 
period,  into  account,  as  one  important  elemeitt 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  eonfaderstu.  The 
whole  case  sgainst  the  Queen  is  emiMKlied  in  the 
spirited  answer  made  by  Maitlandto  the  remon- 
strance of  Throkmorton  against  the  coronation  of 
the  infant  Prince,  and  the  flection  of  Murray, 
whom  Elizabeth  could  not  gain  to  her  riews,  to  the 
Regency.     Maitland 

Renounced,  for  himself  and  his  colleagnes,  all  intention  of 
harm  to  the  person  and  honour  of  his  royal  mistress  ia 
their  late  proceedings.  "  So  far  from  it,"  said  he,  "  Mr 
Ambassador,  tbat  we  wish  her  to  be  queen  of  all  Um 
world ;  but  now  she  is  in  the  stale  of  a  pei-son  in  the  de- 
lirium of  a  fever,  who  refuses  every  thing  which  may  do 
her  good,  and  requires  all  that  may  work  her  barm.  Be 
assured  nothing  will  be  more  prejudicial  to  her  Inlcre*^ 
than  for  your  mistreu  to  precipitate  mattar^  Ii  OHOT 
drive  us  to  a  strait,  and  compel  t^s  to  measure*  wo  wealf 
gladly  avoid.  Hitherto  have  we  been  content  to  If 
charged  with  grievous  aud  inramoni  titles,  we  haveqnieb 
ly  Buffered  ourselves  to  be  condemned  as  petjut«d  r«Mk 
and  unnatural  irailors,  rather  than  proceed  to  aayikl^( 
that  mjghi  touch  our  sovereign**  konour.  But  HvsM 
we  beserch  you,  that  your  mistress,  by  her  contiaaw 
threats  and  defaroalioas,  by  hostility,  or  by  eellddV 
other  princes  to  attack  us,  do  not  push  ns  beyond  tahf 
ance.   Think  not  we  will  lose  our  lives,  forMt  our 
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nd  Ix  challenged  'u  reb«Is  throngliont  the  world,  when 
m  hire  the  meaaa  to  juttify  oanelres.  And  if  there  be 
no  itaeij,  hat  ^ur  miatrcM  will  hnve  war,  aorry  though 
m  ke,  ftr  rather  will  w«  tak*  oar  fortune,  than  put  our 
qoeen  to  liberty  io  her  preaent  mood,  reaolred  aa  ahe  ii 
to  retain  and  defend  Botliwell,  to  hazard  the  life  of  her 
WD,  to  peril  the  realm,  and  to  overthrow  her  nobility." 

"For  yonr  wara,"  he  contlnned,  "we  Icnow  them 
irelL  You  will  bum  onr  bordera,  and  we  ahall  bum 
yuan ;  if  yoa  invade  oa,  we  do  not  dread  it,  and  are  luie 
of  France;  for  yonr  practicee  to  nourish  diaaenaion 
amoDgtt  lu,  we  hare  an  eve  upon  them  all.  The  Ha- 
milioni  will  take  your  money,  laugh  you  to  tcora,  and 
nde  with  iia.  At  this  moment  we  hare  the  olTer  of  an 
atreenient  arlth  them  in  our  hands.  The  queen,  your 
mistress,  drclares  ahe  wishes  not  only  for  our  sorertign's 
liberty,  and  her  rrsteration  to  her  dignity,  but  is  equally 
uilooi  for  the  preservation  of  the  king,  the  punishment 
oHbe  murder,  and  the  safety  of  the  lords.  To  accom- 
pliik  the  Arst,  our  queen's  liberty,  much  has  been  done, 
(or  the  rest,  absolutely  nothing.  Why  does  not  her  ma- 
jiity  fit  snt  some  ahlps  of  war,  to  apprehend  Bothwell, 
ami  pay  a  thouaand  soldiers  to  reduce  the  forts  and  pro- 
mt the  liing.  When  this  is  in  band,  we  shall  think  her 
linceiti,  bat  for  her  charge  to  set  our  sovereign  forthwith 
at  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  dignity,  it  is  enough  to 
xply  t«  tacb  strange  language,  that  we  are  the  subjects 
•r  soother  prince,  and  know  not  the  queen's  majesty  for 
nt  NTcreigD." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  speeches  of  Scottish 
•latMmen  which  deserve  to  be  placed  on  record. 
This,  however,  if  excellent,  is  not  new ;  and  we 
souid  rather  point  attention  to  the  proceedings 
«f  the  first  parliament  under  the  Regency,  as 
coottioing  some  new  facts  and  fresh  illus- 
trations of  Murray'sconduct  in  those  difficult  cir. 
ouutsDces,  which  Mr  Tytler  is  far  from  treating 
tith  hii  customary  indulgence. 

Soneinteresting  and  romantic  particulars,  con- 
nected with  Mary's  escape  from  Lochleven,  are  here 
fint  given,  which  were  originally  communicated 
to  Uie  King  of  France  by  John  Beaton,  brother 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  which  ar« 
sow  in  the  MS.  collections  of  the  Prince  Laban- 
of,  who  found  the  originals  in  the  secret  archives 
ot  the  House  of  Medici.  Beaton  was  on  the 
ipot  watching  for  the  escape  of  Mary,  in  which 
Ite  wag  a  contriver.  To  the  collections  of  Prince 
Labanoff,  Mr  Tytler  is  indebted  for  other  do- 
coments.  The  account  of  the  Battle  of  Lang- 
tide,  and  the  escape  of  Mary  into  England,  do 
sot  differ  materially  from  the  previous  narra- 
tives, though  reference  is  often  made  to  fresh 
•Ms.  authorities  ;  nor  is  there  much  demanding 
tiie  notice  of  the  critic,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
Kojeet  for  returning  Mary,  whose  incessant 
atrigaes  had  effectually  alarmed  Elizabeth,  into 
the  hands  of  her  former  subjects,  for  the  avowed 

trpose  of  better  maintaining  tranquillity  in 
■h  countries.  In  the  petition  to  have  Mary 
ntumed,  Morton,  Mar,  qnd  several  of  the  un- 
ity joined  with  the  Regent ;  and  John  Knox 
ported  their  prayer  In  a  very  remarkable 
ter  to  Cecil ;  which,  however,  scarcely  justi- 
I  the  hard  interpretation  which  Mr  Tytler  has 
t  upon  it,  when  he  says: — 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  expressions  of  this  great  r«- 
ttinn,  whon  stem  spirit  was  little  softened  by  age,  go 
Ihr  as  to  urge  the  absolute  neceiiity  of  putting  Mary 
)  death  :  bat  his  words  are  somewhat  dark  and  anigma- 
bal.  The  letter,  which  is  wtiolly  in  bis  owu  hand,  is 
Is  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 


"  Benefits  of  God's  bands  received,  crave  that  men  bs 
thankful,  and  danger  known  would  be  avoided.  If  ye 
strike  not  at  the  root,  the  branches  that  appear  to  bs 
broken  will  bud  again,  snd  that  more  quickly  than  saen 
can  believe,  with  greater  force  than  we  would  wish. 
Turn  your  een  unto  your  God.  Forget  yourself  and 
yours,  when  consulation  is  to  bt  had  in  matters  of  such 
weight,  as  presently  ly  upon  you.  Albeit  I  have  been 
fremediy  *  handled,  yet  was  I  never  enemy  to  the  quiet- 
ness of  England.  God  grant  you  wisdom.  In  haste,  of  •{• 
Edinburgh,  the  3d  of  Jsnur.  Yours  to  command  in 
God, 

"John  Knox,  with  his  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

"  Mo  days  than  one  would  not  suffice  to  express  wliar 
I  think." 

The  assassination  of  the  Regent  interfered 
with  this  project ;  and  though  the  common  tale, 
of  the  assassin  being  actuated  by  revenge  for 
private  injury,  is  not  discredited  here,  itis  rightly 
assumed  that  Buthwellbaugh  was  also  the  tool  of 
the  Hamiltons,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Murray, 
It  is  affirmed  by  Cslderwood,  that,  having  twic« 
failed,  Bothwellhaugh  was  instigated  by  them  to 
make  the  third  and  successful  attempt ;  and  the 
Regent's  death  appears,  from  Mr  Tytler,  to 
have  been  foreknown  and  calculated  upon  by 
the  Barons  of  Mary's  faction,  some  of  whom 
were  instantly  in  arms. 

The  presence  of  "  their  Queen"  among  the 
Scots  now  became  as  great  an  object  of  dread  to 
the  King's  party  as  it  had  lately  been  of  desire. 

The  story  of  that  desolating  civil  war  which 
English  policy  instigated,  and  in  which,  whatever 
party  suffered,  England  triumphed,  is  recited 
with  spirit  and  graphic  effect  from  the  materials 
found  in  the  contemporary  private  correspond- 
ence, and  also  the  ferocious  ''raids"  of  the  barons 
of  Buccleugh  and  Farnyhurst  into  England,  with 
the  cruel  reprisal  of  Sussex,  Elizabeth's  lieu- 
tenant in  the  north  ;  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
seizing  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  the  other  rebellious  and  disaffected 
English  subjects  who  sought  refuge  in  Sootland,- 
conceiiled  the  real  purpose  of  weakening  and 
taking  vengeance  upon  the  friends  and  adherents 
of  Mary  ;  and^  as  Mr  Tytler  construes  the  draft 
of  a  letter  from  Cecil  to  Randolph,  of  inciting 
the  rival  factions  to  actual  hostilities.  At  this 
time,  Sussex  destroyed,  in  the  Merse  and  Tweed- 
dale  alone,  fifty  castles  or  fortified  houses,  and 
three  hundred  villages,  by  which  we  presume 
that /arm-toun*  or  small  hamlets  must  be  meant. 
The  eastern  snd  western  Borders  were  after- 
wards invaded,  burnt,  and  laid  waste.  Elizabeth 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  infuriated  by 
fears  for  her  personal  safety,  kept  alive  by  her 
ministers.  Mr  Tytler  has  taken  his  picture  of 
the  involved  state  of  parties  at  this  period  chiefly 
from  Lord  Hunsdon's  letters  to  Cecil  and  Eliza, 
beth ;  and  toNorris,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  France.  Lord  Hunsdon  was  then  Go- 
vernor of  Berwick.  The  success  of  the  intrigues 
and  arts  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  and  the  misery  of 
Scotland,  are  described  by  Sir  James  Melvil, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  time  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  cite. 
After  giving  Melvil's  graphic  picture  of  tb« 
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deplorable  condition  of  the  coantry,  Mr  Tytler 
continues: — 

In  foch  a  itate  of  thing*,  repeated  attempt*  were  made 
to  hold  that  Conrention  of  the  nobility,  which  had  been 
appointed  to  meet  early  in  March  ;  bat  all  proved  in- 
•fieetual,  and  Argil^  in  a  conference  with  Morton  and 
Lethington  at  Dalkeith,  bitterly  reproached  Randolph  ai 
the  chief  cauia  of  their  miierie*.  He  appear*  to  haTS 
talien  the  attack  with  great  compoaure,  and  contented 
himielf  with  writing  a  humoron)  eatirical  letter  to 
Cecil,  in  which  he  aniued  the  Knglith  lecreury  with  a 
portrait  of  hi*  Scottiih  brother :  "  The  Lord  of  Lfthlng. 
ton,"  (aid  he,  «  i*  preeently  at  Seaton  to  air  blm*elf  be- 
fbre  hi*  conrention.  Hi*  wiu  are  aharp  enough,  and  hi* 
will  good  enongb  to  do  good,  but  fearful  and  doubtful  to 
take  matter*  in  hand.  He  doubted  *ome  thunder-clap 
oot  of  the  eooth,  (an  nUa*ion  to  X.ennoz'*  thiaatened 
coming,)  for  he  hath  epied  a  cloud  *omewhat  afar  off, 
which.  If  it  fall  In  thi*  country,  wrecketh  both  him  and 
all  hi*  family.  *  *  *  I  doubt  nothing  ao  much  of  him  a*  I 
do  of  the  length  of  his  life.  He  hath  only  hi*  heart 
whole,  and  hi*  etomach  good,  [with]  an  honeet  mind, 
■omewhat  more  given  to  policy  than  to  Mr  Knox'*  preach- 
ing*. Hi*  leg*  are  clean  gone,  hi*  body  ao  weak  that 
it  ■n*Uineth  not  il*elf,  hi*  inward  part*  *o  feeble,  that 
to  endure  to  aneexe  he  cannot,  for  annoying  the  whole 
body.  To  thi*  the  ble**ed  joy  of  a  young  wife  hath 
brought  him. 

Tliese  are  relics  worth  preserving.  It  is  out 
of  our  power  even  to  enumerate  them,  though 
they  are  the  salt  of  history.  AI>oat  the  same 
period,  Randolph,  who  was  a  perfect  specimen  of 
one  type  of  sUtesman,  wrote  from  Berwick,  t« 
his  old  friend,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  whose  poll, 
tics,  like  those  of  the  Secretary  Lethington,  too 
often  squared  with  his  private  interests  or  hum- 
ours, bantering  him  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
priory  of  St  Andrew's,  with  which  it  was  said 
Mary  had  regained  his  services. 

«  Brother  William,"  *8id  he,  "  it  waa  indeed  moet 
wonderfnl  onto  me,  when  I  heard  that  you  ahonld  hc> 
come  a  prior.  That  vocation  agreeth  not  with  any 
thing  that  ever  I  knew  in  you,  aaving  for  your  religiou* 
life  led  under  the  cardinal**  hat,  when  we  were  both 
student*  in  Pari*." 

A  trait  as  characteristic  and  more  honourable 
is  given  of  Sussex.  By  this  time  Lennox,  having 
the  countenance  and  support  of  Blizabeth,  to 
whom  he  shewed  the  utmost  servility,  had  been 
appointed  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  the  King's 
party  were  again  in  the  ascendant.  His  first 
use  of  power  was  to  assemble  a  parliament  to  let 
loose  on  Mary's  adherents  all  the  vengeance  of 
feudal  forfeiture ;  and  this  introduces  the  anec- 
dote of  the  gallant  Sussex — 

Elizabeth  remonetrated,  but  in  luch  meainred  and 
feeble  term*,  that  her  interference  produced  little  effect. 
It  waa  not  *o,  however,  with  Suasez,  a  cruel  eoldier,  but 
a  man  of  honour,  who  on  hearing  a  report  that  a  *en- 
teoge  of  treanm  wa*  about  t«  pa**  upon  Lethington, 
wrote  thi*  (harp  letter  to  Randolph : — 

"  Master  Randolph.  I  hear  that  Lethington  ia  put  to 
the  horn,  hi*  land*  and  good*  confi*cated  and  seized ;  if 
*o  It  be,  it  doth  not  accord  with  the  good  fitith  the  queen's 
majeaty  meant  in  the  articlea  accorded  between  her  high- 
neaa  and  the  Biahop  of  Boaa,  nor  with  the  writing  I  aub- 
tcribed  (  and  therefore  I  hare  written  to  the  regent  and 
otbara  in  that  mktter.  •  •  •  And  although  I,  for 
my  part,  be  too  aimple  to  be  made  a  minister  in  prince'a 
cauaes,  yet  truly  I  weigh  mine  own  honour  *o  much,  as 
I  will  not  be  made  a  miniatar  to  anbacribe  to  anything 
wherein  my  good  iiaith  and  true  meaning  ahould  be 
abnacd  to  my  dishonour,  or  any  person  trusting  to  that 


he  shall  accord  in  writing  with  met  should  theialiy  be  by 
fraud  deceived." 

Upon  another  occasion  we  find  Randolph  hiai- 
self,  with  generosity  and  spirit,  vindicating  the 
memory  of  Murray  against  the  caliunnies  of  tht 
nobles,  who,  he  said,  sought  to  make  him 

Odioua  to  the  world,  apreading  after  hia  death  ask 
rumours  of  him  as  they  think  doth  make  moM  of  tUt 
advantage  toward*  their  innocency  in  crime*  that  tkr 
are  burdened  with,  and  would  fain  be  thought  guUtlcM 
of,  which  i*  not  only  daily  done  here  among  ihenaelni, 
but  apread  ao  far  abroad,  aa  they  think  to  And  any  naa 
that  will  give  credit  either  to  their  word  or  writing." 

The  specific  calumny  was,  that  Murray  w«i 
privy  to  the  murder  of  Darnley ;  propagated  by 
those  who  really  participated  in  that  crime. 

Amid  all  these  changes  and  heartburnings,  no- 
thing could  change  the  stern  but  righteous  feel- 
ings of  Knox  towards  the  "poor  captive,"  Mary, 
whose  conduct,  during  her  long  confinement,  bad 
testified  neither  repentance  for  her  past  crime* 
nor  dignified  resignation  to  her  present  sufferiogi. 
To  her  the  peace  of  her  native  kingdom  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  her  son  seemed  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  her  own  aggrandisement. 
We  have  the  less  scruple  in  citing  the  follow- 
ing passage,  as,  in  this  instance,  Mr  Tytler  has 
done  ampler  justice  to  Knox,  so  far  as  space  is 
concerned,  than  even  Dr  M'Crie.    The  Reformer 

Had  bitterly  deplored  the  loaa  of  Murray,  and,  awa» 
of  Mary'a  application  for  auccour  to  the  Couti  of  Spain 
and  France,  two  power*  connected,  in  bis  mind,  with 
everything  that  was  corrupt  and  idolatrous,  he  deuoonoed 
her  intrigue*  in  the  pulpit,  and  inveighed  againit  her  *s 
a  murderer  and  an  adultre**,  in  his  usual  strain  of  p>s- 
aionate  and  personal  invective.  "  It  haa  been  obfected 
against  me,"  said  he,  « that  I  have  ceawid  to  prsy  for  my 
sovereign,  and  have  used  railing  imprecalioas  sgainst 
her.  Sovereign  to  me  ah*  is  not,  neither  am  I  bound  to 
pray  for  her  in  this  place.  My  accuaeis,  indeed,  term 
her  their  sovereign,  and  themselve*  the  nobility  and  sab. 
jects  professing  her  obedience ;  but  in  this  they  confcs* 
themielves  tiaitora,  and  so  I  am  not  bound  to  aatM^r 
them.  .  .  .  .  1  am  farther  accused,"  he  cootianed, 
"  that  I  speak  of  their  sovereign  (mine  she  is  not)  as  that 
she  were  reprobate,  aiGrmlng  that  she  cannot  repeat; 
whereto  I  answer,  that  the  accueer  i*  a  calnmnUwr  sad 
a  manifest  liar,  for  he  i*  never  able  to  prove  that  at  say 
time  I  have  said  that  she  could  not  repent;  bat  I  have 
said,  and  yet  say,  that  pride  and  repentance  abide  net  ia 
one  heart  of  any  long  continuance,'*  *'  What  I  tow 
spoken  again*t  the  adultery,  against  the  murders,  againtf 
the  pride,  and  against  the  idolatry  of  that  wicked  wwa, 
I  spake  not  as  one  that  enteied  into  God**  secret  taami; 
but  being  one,  of  God's  great  mercy,  called  to  imaci, 
according  to  his  blessed  will  revealed  ia  Us  holy  ^ft, 
I  have  oftener  than  once  pronounced  the  threatening*  « 
his  law  against  auch  aa  have  been  of  cowuel,  knowl•<|^ 
a*si*tance,  or  cooient,  that  innocent  blood  dioaid  W 
ehed.** 

The  Reformer  had  been  compelled  to  coonlt 
his  safety  by  retreat,  after  the  murder  of  Bi^ 
dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Queen;  andlj 
did  not  venture  to  return  to  the  capital  ^a 
her  imprisonment.  On  the  Hamiltons  tski* 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  after  the  asssssinetMS 
of  Murray,  he  again  fled  ;  but  though  hk  h*- 
tation  was  shifted,  nothing  eould  alter  hiaiiiv*- 
hie  principles.  ^^ 

While  on  this  subject,  we  arej  temiili*  » 
quote  the  following  picture  of  Knox  ia  Mi*** 
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treme  decay,  which  it  b«th  nev  and  atriking. 
It  ia  fonnd,  by  Mr  Tytler,  in  a  letter  addrened 
by  KiUigraw  to  Cecil,  when  Elizabeth's  icheme 
of  lending  Mary  back  to  Scotland,  and  getting 
rid  of  her  throogh  means  of  the  King's  faction, 
was  in  agitation  :— 

*  John  Knox  ii  now  u  Aeble  m  Kaiee  can  be  ttand 
alone,  or  ipeak  to  be  heard  of  any.  audience,  yet  doth  he 
erery  Sondaj  caote  binuelf  to  be  carried  to  a  place, 
where  a  certain  nnmber  do  bear  him,  and  preaeheth  with 
the  MUM  rehemcney  and  zeal  that  erer  he  did.  He  doth 
nrerence  your  lordship  mncb,  and  willed  me  once  if  ain 
to  lend  yon  word,  that  lie  thanked  God  he  had  obtained 
at  his  hand*,  that  the  foepel  of  Jerai  Chriit  ii  tmly  and 
rimply  preached  throogh  Scotland,  which  doth  lo  comfort 
him,  as  now  he  derireth  to  be  oot  of  this  miierable  life. 
He  further  nid,  that  it  was  not  of  yonr  lordibipt  that  he 
wu  not  a  great  bishop  in  England,  but  the  effect  grown 
in  Scotland,  be  being  in  instrument,  doth  much  more 
satisfy  him.  He  desired  me  to  malce  his  last  commend- 
ations moat  hnmbly  nnto  yonr  lordship,  and  withal 
that,  he  prayed  God  to  increase  his  strong  spirit  in  yon, 
sayinf,  that  there  was  nerer  more  need." 

From  the  original  commnnicationB  of  one  of 
Cecil's  (now  become  Lord  Burleigh)  spies  in 
Scotland,  Mr  Tytler  is  enabled  to  give  a  new 
version  of  the  bold  attempt,  planned  by  Grange, 
to  surprise  Stirling.  The  Parliament  had  been 
assembled  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Mar  had  constantly  resided  with  the 
yonng  King  under  his  care.  The  party  sent 
out  by  Grange,  who  now,  with  Lethington,  held 
possession  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  Mary, 
first  took  the  road  to  Peebles,  to  mislead  the 
opposite  faction,  whose  camp  was  then  at  Leith. 
"The  bold  attempt,  which  commenced  so  well  for 
the  assailants,  was  frustrated  by  the  courage  of 
the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Mar,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  townsmen,  which  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  and  speedily  converted  the  captors  into 
prisoners;  though  the  Regent,  Lennox,  was 
treacherously  murdered  in  the  affray,  after  he 
had  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.  The  ac- 
eount  of  this  daring  exploit  closes  with  a  charae- 
terictic  trait  of  the  Border  thieves  :— 

Butdengh  was  taken,  only  nine  of  the  Qaeen*s  party 
slain,  and  sixteen  made  prisoners.  The  loss  would  have 
been  mnch  greater,  bat  that  the  Liddeedaie  and  Tiviot- 
dale  borderers  had  stolen  every  hoof  within  tlie  town, 
and  not  a  horse  conid  be  found  to  give  the  cliase. 

Upon  the  violent  death  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  the  governor  of  the  young  King,  was 
elected  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  not 
long  enjoyed  this  dignity,  when  the  Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  "  exhibiting,"  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Tytler,  "  in  dreadful  reality,  the  result  of 
Popish  principles  and  intrig:ue,"  shocked  and 
•ppalled  the  Protestanta  of  every  country,  drove 
Sllzabeth  to  extremities,  and  suggested  to  her 
nind  that  plot  to  get  rid  of  her  dangerous 
prisoner,  without  incurring  risk  and  odium  from 
Mary's  death,  which  has  never,  until  now, 
been  folly  elucidated;  Robertson  seeming  to 
bave  understood  it  but  imperfectly,  and  Hume 
paMing  it  over  without  notice.  Mr  Tytler  has 
been  enabled  to  elucidate  this  hitherto  obscure 
point  «f  Scottish  and  English  history  from  Cecil's 
i  inctmctions  given  to  Killigrew,  when  the 


latter  went  to  Scotland  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  with  both  the  King's  and  the 
Queen's  factions,  but  with  the  real  object  of  re- 
lieving the  fears  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers, 
by  inducing  Mar,  Morton,  and  the  Protestant  party 
to  receive  back  and  execute  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  critical  condition  of  Elisabeth  with  her  rest- 
lens  and  intriguing  captive,  who,  during  her  im- 
prisonment, hadbeen  continually  engaged  in  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Courts  of  Rome,  or  of 
France,  or  with  Philip  of  Spain,  "  names,"  ob- 
serves Mr  Tytler,  "which,  after  the  Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  could  not  be  mentioned  by 
Protestants  without  horror ;"  nay,  the  English 
Queen's  well-grounded  fears  for  her  own  life 
justified  precaution,  and,  perhaps,  a  public  trial; 
though  not  that  dark  and  secret  expedient  which 
she  judged  a  surer  mode  of  getting  easily  rid  of 
her  hated  prisoner.  It  was  thought  safest  to 
send  Mary  into  Scotland,  that  the  Regent  and 
his  party  "  might  proceed  with  her  by  way  of 
justice."  To  effect  this,  the  most  elaborate 
directions  were  given  to  Killigrew,  whose  object, 
in  the  first  place,  was,  if  possible,  to  bring  the 
Scottish  leaders  to  demand  Mary  from  the  Eng- 
lish council,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Only, 
it  was  repeated. 

It  must  be  npon  absolute  surety  that  she  should  reoeiv* 
what  she  deserved,  and  that  no  further  peril  could  ever 
possibly  oceor,  either  by  her  escape)  or  by  setting  her  np 
again.  To  make  certain  of  this,  hostages  must  be  re> 
qoired  by  him,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank,  that  is  to 
say,  children  or  near  kinsfolk  Of  the  regent  and  the  Earl 
of  Morton.  Last  of  all,  ha  was  solemnly  reminded  that 
the  queen's  namemnst  not  appear  in  the  transaction  |  and 
Elizabeth  herself,  in  dismissing  him,  l>ade  him  remember, 
that  none  but  Ldcesier,  Bnrghley,  and  himself,  were 
privy  to  the  great  and  delicata  «liai|«  which  was  nsw 
laid  upon  him  ;  adding  a  caution,  that  If  it  "  caaia  forth," 
or  was  ever  known,  he  must  answer  ttt  it.  To  this  KU- 
ligrsw  replied,  *<  that  ha  would  keap  the  secret  a*  bs 
would  Us  lift,"  and  immediately  set  ant  on  his  Jouh 
nay. 

All  this  appears  from  an  MS.  letter  of  KillU 
grew  to  Burleigh  and  Leicester.  The  English 
envoy  entered  Scotland  while  the  country  waa 
still  under  great  excitement  in  consequence  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris;  and  he 
immediately  entered  both  on  his  public  and 
secret  mission.  The  latter  did  not  advance  so 
rapidly  as  Burleigh's  anxious  impatience  deaired, 
though  hie  agent  was  not  idle.  Killigrew  had 
"assured  himself  of  Morton's  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  scheme  for  having  Mary  secretly  execu* 
ted;"  andhehad  consulted  with  Knoxon  theinter- 
ests  of  Protestantism,  and  probably  availed  him. 
self  of  the  Reformer's  Influence  in  exciting  alarm 
against  Papist  conspiraeiea,  which  might  promote 
his  secret  objects.  There  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  believingthat  he  laid  the  plan  for  Mary's  secret 
execntion  before  Knox.  Although  the  Reformer, 
in  all  probability,  would  neither  have  shrunk 
from  her  public  trial,  nor  her  pnblie  execution, 
he  never  dealt  in  dark  and  secret  practices.  And 
now  we  have  recourse  to  the  original  text j  in  re. 
lating  the  most  remarkable  new  series  of  faets 
contained  in  Mr  Tytler's  work  :— 

It  was  no  doubt  by  Knes't  adrics  that  pradamatio* 
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im  mad*  on  tl»e  34  of  Oc(ober  for  a  conTenlton  of  tke 
KprofctMirt  of  the  tru«  religion"  to  coinult  upon  the 
dkngen  reniUUg  fMm  the  con«piracie»  of  th«  Papi»U. 
To  the  Bheet  on  which  it  wa«  printed,"  there  were  added 
certain  beadi  or  articles,  laid  to  be  extracts  from  the 
*ecf«t  contract  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
king!  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  fi»r  the  extirpation  of  the 
Ptoteabmt  faith ;  and  Kllligrew  belieTed  that  all  theee 
pnllinloariea  woiUd  prepare  the  mind  of  the  people  for 
utj  extr«Bitiei  that  mi(ht  be  used  against  their  aubappy 
Mtrereign. 

Meanwhile  hie  tool,  the  Abbot  of  DunfermUng,  w»« 
iceretly  trafficking  with  Morton  and  the  Regent,  aft*  so 
Ht  tneeecded,  that  on  the  9th  of  October  a  conferenoe  oa 
the  proposed  execution  of  Mary  was  held  at  Dallieith,  in 
Morton's  bed-chamber,  he  being  still  confined  by  sickness. 
>Ione  were  present  but  the  Regent,  Mar,  and  Killigrewj 
Who  immediately  communicated  the  lesnlt  to  Cecil  and 
Xeiceeter  in  th*  foliowing  letter  i 

«  Mr  aingalar  good  Lords— What  bas  puatd  her* 
•inee  my  last,  toocbing  the  coaunon  cause,  I  bare  written 
to  Mr  Secretary  at  length. 

"  Now  for  the  great  malltr  tee  tool  of.  At  Iny  being 
«t  Dalkeith  with  my  Lord  Regent's  grace,  the  Earl  of 
Morton  and  he  had  conference,  and  both  willing  to  do 
(ka  thipg  you  most  desire— bowbeit  I  oould  hare  no 
answer  there,  but  that  both  thought  it  the  only  way  and 
the  best  way  to  end  all  troubles,  as  it  were,  in  both 
nalmt.  They  told  me,  notwithstanding,  the  matter  was 
tengerous,  and  might  cooM  so  to  past,  as  they  should 
ftekw  war  «|iod  their  heads,  and  in  that  l»se,  or  nther 
to  stop  that  peril,  they  would  desire  her  Majesty  should 
enter  in  league  defensive,  comprehending  therein  the 
tense  of  religion  also. 

"  We  tome  (he  eonlltinea)  to  tiearw  t«Mn»,  to  wit, 
fkai  ker  Majesty  shohld,  for  a  certain  time,  pay  the  sum 
that  her  Highness  bestoweth  for  the  keeping  of  her  in 
Vnglahd,  to  the  pttserration  of  this  Crown,  and  take  the 
jjlTDleetton  of  the  young  king.  All  this  I  heard,  and 
Md,  if  they  thought  it  not  proBtablt  for  them,  and  thst 
If  thef  meant  not  to  will  me  to  writ«  Mrbtstly  at  their 
4«tiK,  I  wooid  not  moTe  my  pen  for  the  matter ;  whereat 
the  Earl  of  Morton  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  said, 
thkt  both  tny  Lord  ttegent  and  he  did  desire  it  as  a  eo. 
Wtign  salve  for  all  their  tores;  bowbeit  it  oould  not  be 
done  Withont  tome  mattner  of  eeremmiy,  and  a  kind  of 
process,  whemnto  the  noblemen  mnat  be  called  after  a 
Mttt  Miailtter,  And  the  clergy  llkewite,  which  wouM  ask 
tome  time.  Also  that  it  would  be  requisite  her  Majeety 
■bonld  send  such  a  convoy  with  the  party,  that  in  case 
there  were  people  would  not  like  of  it,  they  might  Im 
able  to  keep  the  field ;  adding  farther,  that  if  they  can 
bring  the  nobility  to  consent,  as  they  hope  they  shall, 
Ikey  will  not  keep  the  prisoner  three  hours  alive,  after 
he  osme  into  the  bounds  of  Scotland.  But  I,  Isaving  of 
these  devices,  desired  to  know,  iudeed,  what  they  would 
have  me  write ;  and  it  was  answered,  that  I  should  know 
briber  of  my  Lord  Regent's  grace  heie  :  to  as  this  mom. 
lag,  a  Ultle  before  dinner,  going  to  take  my  leave  of  him, 
ka  he  was  going  towards  Stirling^  be  told  ase,  toochiag 
that  matter,  which  was  communed  upon  at  Dalkeith,  he 
lound  it  Very  good,  and  the  best  remedy  for  all  diseases, 
and  Willed  me  eo  to  write  unto  your  honours ;  neverthe> 
les*  that  it  wa«  of  great  weight,  and  therefot*  he  would 
adrite  hiai  of  the  form  and  manner  how  it  might  beet  b« 
hrenght  to  past,  and  that  knowd,  he  woald  cenfw  mere 
at  length  with  me  in  the  same.  Thus  took  I  my  leave 
of  him,  and  find  him  indeed  more  cold  than  Morton,  and 
^t  teemed  glad,  and  desirous  to  hare  It  Come  to  pass." 

Killigrew  proceeded  to  say,  in  the  tame  letter,  that 
tame  were  of  opinion  the  queen  could  dot  b«  oteealed 
without  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

The  BngUah  enr«y  was  impatient  of  teofaniebl 
■ifficulties,  •'  a  aecnt  and  speedf  death"  being 

.  •  Thit  theet  or  broadside  appean  to  hate  b«*A  printel 
at  St  Andrew's ;  no  pr«o^  surely,  that  it  was  by  Kaos't 
advice,  who  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  might 
have  had  tb«  imuntmt  priattd. 


the  object  desired  by  hie  nistrets.    H5«  corret. 
pondence  is  thus  continned  : — 

"  Although  there  be,  that  do  assure  me  that  the  regent 
bath,  after  a  tort,  moved  this  matter  to  nine  of  the  bat 
of  their  party,  to  wit,  that  It  ware  fit  to  make  a  hambb 
requett  to  the  Qoeen'a  Majesty,  to  have  hither  the  caosc 
of  all  their  troubles,  and  to  do,  etc.,  who  have  consealed 
to  him,  and  that  I  am  alto  borae  in  band,  that  both  he 
and  the  Earl  of  Morton  do,  by  all  dexterity,  prMXcd  U 
the  ftartheranco  thereof,  yet  can  I  not  aasnre  myself  ef 
any  thing,  because  1  eee  them  so  inoonatant,  ta  divided. 
•  *  •  I  am  alto  told,  that  (the  hootaget  have  beta 
talked  of,  and  that  they  shall  be  deliverad  to  oar  bmb 
npon  the  fields,  and  the  matter  dupatcbed  witUa  fcu 
hour*,  so  at  they  tfaall  not  need  to  tarry  long  in  oar 
hands ;  but  I  like  not  their  manner  t>f  dealing,  aat 
thenfore  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to  oantider  if  yoa  will 
have  ma  oontlnoe  to  give  ear,  and  advertita  [if]  I  shall: 
If  not,  I  pray  your  lordshipa  let  me  be  called  beae&" 

In  this  last  tentenca  It  it  impossible  not  to  tee  thtt 
the  emphathi  « to  do  et  cetera  {"  the  delivery  of  the  8e»t- 
tith  hottages  for  the  performance  of  the  agr»««ent  npsa 
the  fields,  and  the  "  dispatching  the  matterv"  that  is  hav- 
ing the  queen  put  to  death  "within  four  hours,"  all  shear 
that  both  the  regent  and  Morton  had  given  their  full  con- 
tent to  the  proposal.  Measures  were  to  be  taken  to  have 
the  sentence  prenonnccd  (if  indeed  any  cet«mony  of  a 
teatenee  waa  terionaly  conumplated)  and  the  ezeratlaa 
hurried  over  with  the  utmoat  expedition  and  economy ; 
and  the  only  cause  of  delay,  on  the  part  of  the  legeat 
and  his  brother  earl,  wat  the  teiflsh  wish  of  making  the 
most  profit  of  his  cruel  bargain. 

Poor  dayt  after  thit,  on  the  iSth  of  October,  Killlgtev 
tent  another  aecnt  packet  to  Leiceiter  and  BnrgUsy. 
He  had  again  been  at  Dalkeith,  and  found  not  only  Mor. 
ton  «  very  hot  and  earnestly  bent  in  the  matter,"  but 
"  the  two  ministers"  equally  eager  in  the  business.   From 
the  cautious  manner  in  which  the  English  envoy  wrote, 
the  namtt  ef  these  two  ministers  are  aoppresaed,  and  in 
such  a  caae  conjecture  it  unsatisfactory.     We  know  that 
Mr  MIcholas  Klphinstoo,  and   Pitcaim,  ths  Abbot  of 
Dumfermling,  were  the  instruments  already  employed 
by  Morton  and  Killigrew  in  thit  dark  negotiation,  and 
It  is  possible  that  they  are  here  meant.    T<ra  other  foeU 
also  are  certain,  from  a  letter  of  the  English  envoy,  the 
one  that  Cecil  had  enjoined  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Kirk  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of 
his  negotiation,  the  other  that  he  had  already  conxnlted 
John  Knox,  who,  even  in  «  extreme  debility,"  and  as  he 
deaeribes  it, «  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,"  was,  in  mind, 
at  active  as  evar>     From  a  letter  already  qaoted,  w«  have 
seen  his  convictions  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  wishes  for  her 
execntion  t  he  may  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  minis- 
ters to  whom  allusion  was  made.     Bnt  thit  it  ^lecalaw 
tion ;  and,  after  all,  it  might  be  argued,  that  ftam  the 
WMdi  of  Killigrew,  the  matter  he  tpoke  of  to  Knaz  wat 
not  the  exectttioa  of  Mary,  at  the  former  private  intan 
view  may  have  solely  related  to  the  best  method  of  ex- 
citing thi!  people  against  Prance  and  the   Romith  faction 
tn  Scotland. 

This  laat  paragraph  we  coneider  th»  molt  ob^ 
jectionhble  in  Mr  Tytler's  Tolume.  It  oontalM  t» 
insinuation  altogether  unsupported  byfnet  or  aBa> 
iof^y.  In  what  instance  did  Knoz  enter  into  tbs 
dark  practices  and  oabalsof  the  Confederate  iorit? 
HiB  hostility  to  Mary,  or  rather  to  her  vieestM 
what  he  deemed  her  telifibus  error*,  vrse,  if  tk> 
lent,  lit  hll  timei  open  and  above  board;  Ui 
Morton  and  Mar  too  well  knew  the  (AarielCrtf 
the  Reformer  to  invite  hira  to  thdr  eeeret  cMi^ 
oils,  although  his  dying  condition  had  mad*  Hi 
presence  practicable,  fiut,  bowevM  U  tfitt  «Mi 
Knox,  neithhr  Morton  tio*  Mar  were  (b«at  W^ 
ward;  though,  the  ctftMltions  fbr  wfcleHttg 
ttipulated  weM  sueh  m  dlsappbiatM  kitt|Mt 
thi  «ttr«g«d  BttrleigM,    At  lh«  nm*  IMMiil^fM 
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English  minister  was  apprised  of  their  imprac- 
ticable conditions,  and  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Mar,  which  must,  in  any  event,  for  a  time  have 
delayed  the  scheme ;  and  time  was  precious. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Leicester,  intimating 
the  failure  of  '♦  the  Scottish  project,"  and  re. 
marking  that  his  royal  mistress  must  now  fall 
back  upon  "  her  latt  resource"  for  the  safety  of 
herself  and  her  kingdom — namely,  the  speedy 
execution  of  Mary.  His  letter  is  full  of  his 
wary,  atern,  and  severe  character.  It  contains, 
we  Inay  aay,  Mary's  death-warrant,  and  thus 
concludes— 

If  her  msJMtjr  will  emttntaeh«r  deliyi,  fbr  providinc 
ftr  hwown  snrtty,  byjost  tnmni  glTen  to  ber  by  OOd, 
she  aad  ws  all  (hall  vainly  esll  upon  Qod  when  the  eala. 
mity  shall  fall  upon  ua.  God  send  her  majeety  strength 
•f  spirit  ta  preserve  God'a  cause,  ber  own  life,  and  the 
lives  of  millions  of  good  subjecu,  all  which  are  most 
manirestly  in  danger;  and  that  only  by  her  delays,  and 
so  conse<|aently  she  sKall  he  the  cause  of  the  overthrow 
Of  a  noble  Crown  and  renlm,  which  shall  be  a  prey  to  all 
that  eaa  invade  it,  God  be  merciful  to  us, 

Mary,  in  the  meantime,  was  herself  unconscioiu  of  the 
danger  she  had  escaped  :  and  indeed  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  so  well  had  the  Engliah  ambassador  kept 
hb  connsel,  and  so  trae  were  the  conspirators  to  their 
sacret,  that,  after  a  concealment  [of  nearly  three  centu- 
ries, these  dark  inirigiies,  with  all  their  ramiUcations, 
have  now  for  the  first  lime  been  made  a  portion  of  our 
national  history. 

Mr  Tytler  has  added  the  following  note : — 

Dr  Bobsrtum,  tiot  having  access  to  the  St.  P.  Off.  had 
■Ot  seen  tlu  letters  of  Kiiligrew  and  Burghley,  which  nn- 
veil  this  part  of  Mary's  history.  He  consequently  falls 
Into  the  error  of  stating,  (hat  .Mar,  from  his  honourable 
ftelings,  instantly  rejected  Killlgrew's  proposal  of  bring- 
ing Mary  to  her  trial  in  Scotland,  pronouncing  her  guilty, 
and  ecseuting  her.  All  subsequent  histoHaus,  amongst 
tbs  rest  the  acute  and  learned  Lingnrd,  hare  bean  misled 
by  this  view  of  the  transaction.  Killigrew's  and  Borgh- 
ley's  Letters  have  at  length  given  us  the  truth.  No  trial, 
it  appears  to  me,  was  ever  contemplated — and  Mar, 
though  at  first  cold  in  the  matter,  at  last,  gave  his  fall 
conatnt  to  Mary's  biing  put  to  dtath  as  speeilUy  and  8e> 
octly  as  possible. 

fivery  elrcumstance  concarred,  on  the  death  of 
Mat,  to  point  out  Morton  as  the  new  Regent, 
to  which  office  he  was  immediately  appointed,  by 
ft  P«rliament  assembled  at  Edinburgh  ;  although 
the  CMtle  was  still  held  by  Grange  and  Lething. 
toti  for  the  Qtieen,  as  they  were  confident  of  its 
•trength,  and  expected  speedy  aid  from  Fratice. 
SliBftbeth,  however,  by  the  turn  which  affairs 
h«d  taken,  and  the  representations  of  her  en- 
Toy>  was  ultimately  induced  to  undertake  the 
tieg<  of  the  Ibrtress.  This  we  mention  to  iatro- 
dabe  the  message  sent  by  Knox,  on  his  deathbed, 
to  his  old  friend  and  fellow-labourer  Grange, 
whose  defleetioi\  from  the  Protestant  cause  he 
deeply  lamented.  In  one  of  those  remarkable 
pf«dlctions,  which  to  his  admirers  looked  like 
iibmediate  inspiration.  Knot  foretold  the  fate  of 
his  renegade  friend,  and  sent  him  a  solemn  wara'* 
ing  to  repentance,  which  Grange,  who  received 
it  acoffiagly,  shortly,  afterwards  called  to  mind 
on  the  scaffold.  On  this  circumstance,  Mr  Tytler 
makes  the  following  severe  remarks,  which,  if 
hia  opinion  is  adopted,  would  represent  John 
Knox  as  keeping  up  •  blasphemous  farce  even 


on  his  deathbed,  to  glorify  kimself  and  serve 
party  objects ;  and  presumptuously  arrogating  to 
himself  the  character  of  a  prophet,  while  the 
source  of  his  inspiration  lay  in  the  secret  corre- 
spondence of  intriguing  statesmen  to  which  he 
was  privy.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  observes  Mr 
Tytler, 

That  in  this  and  other  similar  predictions,  the  dying  re- 
former, who  was  not  only  intimately  acqnainl»i  with, 
but  personally  engaged  in  the  secret  correspondence  be- 
tween his  party  and  England,  availed  himself  of  this 
knowledge  to  fulminate  his  threats  and  Warnings,  which 
he  knew  the  adTance  of  the  English  army  was  so  soob 
likely  to  fulfil. 

In  the  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  which  fbrm  the 
appendix  to  this  volume  of  Mr  Tytler's  History, 
and  which  embody  a  great  deal  of  curious  and 
important  Original  matter,  we  find  him  strena. 
ously  aitehnpting  to  8x  upon  Knox  (and,  if  Knox, 
then  Craig,  fbr  the  facts,  if  they  apply  to  one 
apply  to  both)  the  odium  of  being  directly  impli. 
cated  in  the  assassination  of  Riztio — "  privy  to 
the  murder."  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  thai 
Knox  felt  small  regret  at  this  event ;  and  that  he, 
on  the  contrary,  expressed  satisfaction  at  a  pro. 
vidential  riddance  of  one  whom  he  considered  an 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  true  religion  ; 
the  pensioned  agent  of  Rome,  and  the  betrayer 
of  Scotland.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr  M'Crie,  which  Mr  Tytltr  considers  erro- 
neous, from  the  Doctor  not  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  consulting  those  letters  in  thb  State 
Paper  Office,  upon  the  evidence  of  which  he  con- 
siders himself  justified  in  ehirgtng  the  Reformer 
with  being  privy  to  the  plot  for  murdering 
Rizzio. 

This  charge  he  grounds  chiefly  upon  what 
he  terms  an  authentic  list  of  "  the  names 
of  such  as  were  eonsenting  to  the  death  of 
David,"  in  which,  nhdonbtedly,  hppear  the 
names  of  "  John  Knox  and  John  Craig,  preach- 
ers." This  list  accompanied  3  letter  sent  by  Ran 
dulph  to  Cecil,  and  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
clerk.  It  contains  neither  the  names  of  Darn* 
ley,  Lennox,  Bothwell,  nor  others  certainly  and 
directly  implicated  in  the  murder,  "consent- 
ing to  the  death  of  David,"  and  present  at  that 
catastrophe ;  and  It  includes  the  name*  of  Knox 
and  Cnig,  the  latter  of  whom  was  believed 
tender  of  the  Queen,  though  jealous  of  her 
schemes  and  foreign  intrigues ;  and  who,  after 
the  mtlrder  of  Riceio,  while  Knox  fled,  kept  his 
place  in  the  capital  unmolested.  Though  of  a 
much  milder  disposition  than  Knox,  Craig,  in> 
stead  of  betraying  the  consciousness  of  guilt) 
displayed,  in  opposing  Mary's  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  the  ^)irit  of  a  Christian  hero.  A  man 
who  eould  act,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  ihaanet 
deeerlbed  by  Mr  Tytler,  wat  not  likely  to  bet 
a  few  weeks  previously,  privy  to  a  foul  murder ; 
yet  if  Knox  was  guilty  so  was  Craig.  Their 
names  in  the  list  given,  are  coupled  up  together. 

After  labouring,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  con  amore,  to  establish  this  heavy 
charge  against  Knox,  Mr  Tytler  comes  out  with 
the  opposing  facts,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  the 
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facta  in  extenuation.  The  material  fact,  one 
which  demolishei  hia  whole  argument,  is,  that, 
in  the  British  Muaeum,  there  ii  a  list  of  the  in< 
dividual*  concerned  in  or  congenting  to  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio,  in  which  neither  the  name*  of 
Knox  nor  Craig  appear.  And  thia,  we  assume, 
ahould  be  the  more  correct  and  authentic  list,  as  it 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Randolph  himself,  and 
not  of  his  clerk,  and  six  days  later  in  date ;  and, 
therefore,  more  lilcely  to  be  correct  than  the 
list  upon  which  Mr  Tytler  founds. 

How  Bedford's  letter  to  Cecil,  of  the  Ilth  of 
March,  or  two  days  subsequent  to  the  murder, 
corroborates  the  guilt  of  Knox,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine, and  still  less  how  that  letter  affords  "  evi- 
dence clear  and  direct"  of  Elnox  being  privy  to 
the  murder ;  for  the  letter  states  nothing  on  the 
subject,  save  that  "  David  is  despatched  and 
dead,"  as  had  been  anticipated ;  and  continues, 
"  the  manner  and  circumstances  thereof  I  shall 
not  now  trouble  you  withal." 

Mr  Tytler  founds  another  argument  for  his 
belief  that  Knox  participated  in  the  murder, 
upon  the  circumstance  of  Morton  and  Ruthven, 
leading  conspirators,  having  made  the  following 
atatement  to  Bedford,  a  fortnight  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  crime.  "  And  to  the  execution 
of  the  said  enterprise  the  mott  honett  and  the 
iHMf  morthy  were  easily  induced  to  approve  and 
fortify  the  king's  deliberatioi^  in  the  premises  ;" 
which  "most  honest  and  mo«(  worthy"  he  con- 
tends must  include  Knox,  who  was  at  all  events 
intimately  connected  with  the  parties,  his  most 
dear  and  intimate  personal  friends  being  certain 
lairds  who  were  consenting  to  David's  death, 
Mr  Tytler  continues  in  the  aame  strain : — 

Another  corroboration  of  his  >cc<nion  to  thii  contpi. 
racy,  waa  hii  precipitate  fliglit  fivm  Edinbargli  with  the 
n«t  of  the  conepinton,  upon  tlie  thrtstened  advance  of 
the  queen  to  the  citj.  Hii  eolleafne  Craif,  it  ia  to  be 
obeerred,  who  waa  afterwania  sceoacd  by  bia  pariabioiu 
ere  aa  having  l>een  too  mnch  a  ia  roarer  of  the  qneen,  re- 
mained in  the  city ;  bnt  Knox  fled  precipitately,  and  in 
extreme  agony  of  apirit,  to  Kyle,  and,  at  we  have  already 
seen,  did  not  venture  to  return  till  the  noblemen  nee 
acainat  the  qoeeo  after  the  death  of  Damley.  If  he  waa 
Bot  implicated,  why  did  he  take  fuUt  to  himaelf  by 
flif ht  ? 

But  why  did  not  Craig  flee?  who,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  list,  was  as  deeply  implicated 
as  Knox ;  who  eertainly  had  rendered  himself 
anfiiciently  obnoxious  to  the  Queen  to  dread  her 
vengeance  without  the  additional  offence  at- 
tempted to  be  fastened  upon  him.  But  he 
"  fled,"  says  Mr  Tytler,  "in  extreme  agony  of 
•pirit;"  a  fact  for  which  we  cannot  find  any 
authority,  save  that  the  preacher  naturally 
suffered  deeply  on  being  torn  from  his  family  and 
flock,  by  apprehension  of  the  Queen's  violence, 
though  certainly  not  from  the  anguish  of  remorse. 

Mr  Tytler,  who  contends  that,  in  Morton's 


number  of  "  the  moat  honest  and  Worthy"  coa- 
aenting  to  Riazio's  death,  Knox  must  necessarily 
be  included,  afterwards  demolishes  Iiis  own  ar- 
gument, as  he  had  previously  done  the  value  of 
his  list  of  names  by  the  second  list,  by  that  other 
extenuating  circumstance  which  we  shall  give  in 
hia  own  words. 

The  aecond  circnmatance  I*  thi»— When  Morton  sol 
Ruthven  fled  to  Berwick,  and  tent  to  Bedford  a  vindica. 
tion  of  their  proceedingt,  with  the  intent  that  be  shaald 
eommnnicate  It  to  Cecil  and  Elinbeth,  they  podtivety 
denied  that  any  of  the  miniaten  of  Scotland  were  art  aad 
part  in  the  conapiracy,  and  acenaed  the  Papiata  of  kaviiy 
raiaed  the  report.  "It  ia  come  to  oar  knowledge  (they 
tay)  that  tome  Papitta  have  bniited  that  these  oar  pro. 
oerdlnp  have  been  at  the  Inatigation  of  the  miniaten  of 
Scotland,  We  aamre  yonr  lordabip  npoa  oar  beaaer, 
that  there  were  none  of  them  art  nor  part  of  that  deed, 
nor  were  participate  theteoC 

We  pause  here — though  we  may  say,  in  pointed 
terms,  that  the  arguments  by  which  Mr  Tytler 
supports  his  belief  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  which 
he  has  himself  produced,  appear  to  us  inconelo- 
sire  and  sophistical ;  nor  can  any  one  perceive 
what  object  Morton  or  Ruthven  conld  have  had 
to  keep  the  names  of  Knox  and  Craig  out  of  the 
list  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  of  England,  bnt 
the  very  reverse ;  unless  the  Earls  were  conscioas 
of  havingpreviously  used  these  names  falsely  and 
without  authority.    And  it  is  not  to  the  council 
of  England,  but  directly  to  Bedford,  that  Mor- 
ton and  Ruthven  make,  and  in  writing,  the  above 
positive  denial  and  assertion,  on  thmr  honour,  of 
the  innocence  of  the  ministers,  Knox  and  Craig, 
This  reduces  Kfr  Tytler  to  the  necessity  of 
aflSrming  that,  according  to  Morton's  notion  of 
the  signification  of  the  words  "  art  and  part," 
and  "participate  thereof,"  the  Earl   maystiil 
have  safely  made  this  denial  of  the  fact  ''  upon 
his  honour,"  and  "  yet  may  have  been  perfectly 
aware  all  the  while  that  Knox  was  privy  to  the 
murder," 

But,  as  this  knotty  subject  is  likely  to  be  fully 
discussed  by  the  admirers  of  Knox,  we  shall  take 
leave  of  it,  regretting  that  it  has  been  started 
by  Mr  Tytler ;  especially  as  it  must  confirm  the 
notion  of  his  latent  prepoeseasion  against  the 
Protestant  leaders,  and,  generally,  his  dislike  to 
the  King's  or  Protestant  party  in  Scotland,  at 
opposed  to  that  of  Mary,  whom  he  never  ceases 
to  regard  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Scotland, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  Regencies  aa  a  succes- 
sion of  rebellious  usurpations.  With  a  clear 
understanding  on  this  point,  we  now  take  leave 
of  Mr  Tytler,  grateful  for  what  his  talenta  and 
industry  have  accomplished,  in  furnishing  tks 
most  important  additions  which  have  for  cen- 
turies been  made  to  the  national  annals ;  and, 
while  hinting  at  his  unconscious  high-prerogative 
preposessions  or  sympathies,  bearing  warm  testi- 
mony to  his  uniform  candour  and  dispaaaionati 
faimeas  of  atatement. 
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In  London,  for  a  ipace  of  fifteen  or  twentyyears, 
the  most  interesting  by  far  of  all  my  friends,  and, 
singly,  a  sufficient  magnet  todraw  me  in  that  direc- 
tion, sometimes  when  I  had  no  other  motive  for 
snch  a  journey,  was  the  celebrated  Peripatetic, 
John  Stewart,  commonly  called  "  Walking  Stew- 
art.' This  man  was  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a 
more  interesting  person  than  any  I  have  known, 
amongst  those  distinguished  by  accomplish- 
ments of  the  same  kind.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Scotsman :  but  it  was  little  indeed  that 
he  owed  to  the  land  of  his  nativity  ;  for  he  had 
been  early  turned  adrift,  and  thrown  altogether 
npon  his  own  resources.  At  school,  as  he  often 
told  me  with  high  glee,  and  even  with  some- 
thing of  gratified  vanity  in  the  avowal,  no  boy 
except  himself  was  considered  an  invincible 
dunce,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  a  Bergen- 
op-zoom ;  that  is,  a  head  impregnable  to  all 
teaching  and  all  impressions  that  could  be  con- 
veyed through  books.  Erudition,  in  fact,  and 
classical  or  philological  learning  of  every  kind, 
he  thoroughly  despised;  nor  could  he  have  been 
won  by  kindness  even  to  take  an  Interest  in 
stodies  from  which  his  mind  naturally  revolted ; 
and  thns,  like  many  a  boy  before  him,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  a  dunce,  merely  because 
his  powers  were  never  called  into  action  or  tried 
amongst  tasks  in  whicli  he  took  any  genial  de- 
light. Yet  this  same  scoffing-stock  of  the  school, 
when  summoned  away  to  the  tasks  of  life,  deal- 
ing with  subjects  that  interested  his  feelings, 
and  moving  in  an  element  for  which  his  natural 
powers  had  qualified  him,  displayed  the  ener- 
getic originality  of  genius.  He  went  out  to 
Bengal  as  a  servant  of  the  Company,  in  a  civil 
capacity,  and,  for  some  time,  was  viewed 
both  as  an  aspiring  young  man  and  as  a  young 
man  of  great  promise:  but,  suddenly,  some 
strong  scruples  of  conscience  seized  him,  with 
regard  to  the  tenure  of  the  Company's  Indian 
empire,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  admi- 
nistered. Simply  upon  the  impulse  of  these 
scruples,  doubtless  ill-founded,  he  quitted  the 
Company's  service  and  entered  thnt  of  a  native 
prince — I  think  the  Nawaub  of  Arcot :  him  he 
served  in  the  office  of  secretary.  And,  finally, 
quitting  this  sprvice  also,  chiefly,  I  conjecture, 
because  the  instinct  of  migration  and  of  ram- 
bling was  strong  upon  him,  he  commenced  that 
long  course  of  pedestrian  travelling  which 
thenceforwards  occupied  the  active  years  of  his 
life :  in  fact,  from  perhaps  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  to  fifty-eight  or  sixty.  A  navigator  who 
bas  accomplished  the  periptut  (^-t^/^Xii;)  of  the 
glob«,  we  call  a  cireumnavigator  ;  and,  by 
parity  of  reason,  we  might  call  a  man  in  the 
eircnmstances  .of  Mr  Stewart,  viz.,  one  who  has 
walked  round  the  terra  firma  of  the  globe, 
tnm  Kamtschatka  to  Paraguay,  and  from  Para- 
guay to  Lapland,  a  eirenmperipatetie,  (or,  if  the 
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reader  objects  to  this  sort  of  tautology  in  the  dr- 
eutn  and  the  peri,  a  circumambulator.)  A  terres- 
trial globe,  representing  the  infinite  wanderingB 
of  Mr  Stewart,  would  have  seemed  belted  and 
zoned  in  all  latitudes,  like  a  Ptolemaic  globe 
of  the  heavens,  with  cycles  and  epicycles,  ap- 
proaching, crosKing,  traversing,  coinciding,  re- 
ceding.  No  region,  pervious  to  human  feet, 
except,  I  think,  China  and  Japan,  but  had  been 
visited  by  Mr  Stewart  in  this  philosophic  style  ; 
a  style'  which  compels  a  man  to  move  slowly 
through  a  country,  and  to  fall  in  continually 
with  the  natives  of  that  country  in  a  degree  far 
beyond  what  is  posdble  for  the  traveller  in  car- 
riages and  palanquins,*  or  mounted  on  hursea, 
mules.  Or  camels.  It  may  be  presumed  of  any 
man  who  has  travelled  so  extensively,  and  haa 
thrown  himself  so  fearlessly,  for  five  or  eight 
and  thirty  years,  amongst  men  of  all  nations 
and  in  all  degrees  of  civilisation,  that  he  must 
often  have  found  himself  in  situations  of  great 
and  sudden  danger.  In  fact.  Walking  Stewart, 
like  the  famous  Ledyard,  used  to  look  back  upon 
the  hardships,  the  sufferings,  and  the  risks  he  had 
undergone,  as  too  romantic  for  rehearsal.  People 
would  imagine,  as  he  thought,  that  he  was  using 
the  traveller's  immemorial  privilege  of  embel- 
lishing; and,  accordingly,  as  one  foremost  feature 
in  the  character  of  John  Stewart,  was  his  noble 
reverence  for  truth,  so  that,  to  have  won  a  uni- 
versal interest  with  the  public,  he  would  not  have 
deviated,  by  one  hair's  breadth,  from  the  severe 
facts  of  a  case;  for  that  reason  it  was  rare  that  he 
would  be  persuaded  to  relate  any  part  of  his  adven- 
tures which  approached  the  marvellous.  Being 
so  sincerely  and  profoundly  veracious,  he  was 
jealous  even  of  being  suspected  to  be  otherwise, 
though  it  were  in  a  trifling  question,  or  by  a 
shadow  of  exaggeration.  Yet,  unwilling  as  he 
was  to  report  his  own  adventurous  hazards,  or 
the  escapes  which,  doubtless,  he  often  owed  to 
his  own  address,  courage,  or  presence  of  mind, 
one  general  remark  1  have  often  heard  him 
make,  and  with  g^eat  energy;  a  remark  ab. 
stracted  from  all  his  dangers  collectively,  though 
he  would  not  refer  to  them  separately  and  indi- 
vidually :  it  is  a  remark  which  ought  to  be  put 
on  record  for  the  honour  of  human  nature ;  and 
it  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  testimony 
given  by  a  witness,  whose  opportunities  for  col- 
lecting a  fair  evidence  raust  far  have  exceeded 
those  of  all  other  men,  making  no  exception  in 
favour  of  any  nation  or  any  century.  His  remark 
was  this — that,  although  in  barbarous  countries, 
with  nopoliceor  organized  provisions  whatsoever, 
for  the  protection  of  human  life  and  property, 

•  Oawk-lmvelliDf  in  s  palanquin  lia*  been  to  much 
imiirorcd  of  lat<  througlioul  India,  that  ninety  miles 
a-dajr  may  be  sccompliibed  in  fsTourable  weather  (  and, 
if  the  bearrn  are  laid  carefally,  one  hundred.  With  this 
yelocitjr,  and  this  ttduslon,  little  can  be  seen. 
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many  violent  and  licentious  aggressions  would, 
doubtless,  be  committed,  under  circumstances  of 
temptation  or  of  provocation,  upon  the  weak  or 
defenceless  stranger;  yet.  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  experience,  he  had  never  known 
one  case  where  the  rudest  savage  of  the  wildest 
tribes  had  violated  an  understood  trust  reposed 
in  his  forbearance.,  It  was  generally  supposed, 
lie  said,  that  the  civilized  traveller  amongst 
savages  might  lay  his  account  with  meeting  un-* 
provoked  violence,  except  in  so  far  as  he  carried 
arms  for  his  protection.  Now,  he  had  found  it 
by  much  the  safer  plan  to  carry  no  arms.  That 
he  had  never  found,  and  did  not  believe  that  in 
travels  ten  times  more  extensive  be  ever  should 
have  found,  a  human  being  so  base  as  to  refuse 
(provided  he  could  be  madeclear/^io  underttand) 
tne  appeal  made  to  his  generosity  by  a  fellow- 
being,  in  boldly  throwing  himself  upon  bis  justice 
or  hospitality ;  and  if  a  different  creed  prevailed 
often  amongst  noutical  people,  it  was  owing  (he 
contended)totheextremelevityand  thoughtliss- 
ness  of  sailors.  Indeed,  the  records  of  voyages, 
and,  very  recently,  the  records  of  our  new  set- 
tlements in  Australia,  teem  with  instances  where 
feuds,  through  a  whole  generation,  (wanton  and 
causeless  as  they  may  seem  to  many  of  those 
who  merely  inherit  the  consequences,)  have 
been  originally  provoked  by  a  cruel  or  cowardly 
salutation  from  fire-arms  to  a  party  of  natives, . 
advancing,  perhaps,  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
alarming  to  the  timid  or  the  inexperienced,  but 
with  intentions  perfectly  pacific. 

Walking  Stewart  was,  in  conversation,  the  most 
eloquent  man — limiting  the  meaning  to  the  elo- 

Sunnce  of  nature,  unsustained  by  any  r^ge  of 
lustration  from  books — that  1  have  ever  known. 
Nor  was  I  singular  in  this  opinion ;  for  Mr 
Wordsworth,  the  poet,  said  something  to  the 
same  effect,  in  spraking  of  the  political  ha- 
rangues which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  And 
little  as  he  occupied  himself  with  books  as  a 
reader,  by  a  strange  inversion  of  the  ordinary 
human  relations  to  literature,  he — this  rare  and 
slight  reader — was  largely  connected  with  books 
88  an  aiuthor.  Apparently,  he  read  little  or  no- 
thing but  what  he  wrote  himself ;  books  treat- 
ing of  man,  his  nature,  his  expectations,  and  Lis 
duties,  in  a  desultory  style ;  mingling  much  pro- 
found philosophy  with  many  absurd  or  whimsi- 
cal theories  of  physiology,  or  equally  chimerical 
hypotheses  of  health  and  the  modes  of  preserving 
it.  Animal  food  or  wine  he  never  allowed  him- 
self to  use;  or,  in  fact,  anything  but- the  Brah- 
minical  diet  of  milk,  fruit,  and  bread.  It  is 
saying  little  in  favuur  of  his  system,  to  mention 
that  he,  in  bis  own  person,  enjoyed  a  cloudless 
health  ;  for  so  he  would  have  done  under  any 
diet,  with  the  same  quantity  of  bodily  exercise, 
and  enjoying  the  same  original  hardiness  of 
constitution  and  athletic  frame  of  body.  Lat- 
terly, his  sole  pleasure  was  music  ;  and  it 
grieved  me  to  find,  therefore,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  that  he  was  growing  exceed- 
ingly deaf:  but  this  defect  of  bearing  he  re- 


medied partially  by  purchasing  an  organ  of  con- 
siderable size  and  power. 

Walking  Stewart  had  purchased,  in  his  younger 
days,  an  annuity,  which,  in  fact,  for  many  years, 
constituted  his  sole  dependence.  The  tables  of 
mortality  were  very  imperfect  ikt  th^  ^me,  and 
the  Insurance  0£Sces  made  many  losing  con- 
tracts ;  amongst  which  was  Mr  Stewart  s.  He 
had  long  been  viewed  l>y  the  office  as  oof;  of  their 
bad  bargains;  and  he  had  a  playful  malice  in 
presenting  himself  annually  to  establish  his  con. 
tinned  existence.  The  office  was  always  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  when  he  made  his  entry :  for 
the  Directors  protested  that  he  had  already  liv^d 
too  long  by  twenty  years  for  their  interest ;  and 
be,  on  his  part,  ascribing  his  robust  health  to  his 

Jieculiar  diet,  threatened  them  with  living  at 
east  twenty  years  longer.  '  He  did,  certainly, 
wear  all  the  promise  of  doing  so ;  for  his  eye  was 
as  brilliant  and  his  cheek  as  fresh  as  those  of 
men  forty  years  younger.  But  he  did  not  quite 
redeem  the  pledges  of  his  appearance.  A  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  gained  an  important 
suit  against  the  East  India  Company.  How  that 
should  have  hastened  his  death,  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture ;  for  so  thoroughly  had  bis  simple  diet  be- 
come necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  a  matter  of 
cordial  preference,  that  no  entreaties  of  a  friend 
would  persuade  him  to  take  a  gla>8  of  wine  or 
spirits.  A  man  mure  temperate  never  existed, 
nor  a  man  in  all  respects  of  more  philosophic 
habits,  or  more  entire  independence.  1  and 
others,  who  would  not  have  insulted  bim  with 
the  offer  of  money,  yet,  knowing  at  one  time 
the  extreme  slenderness  of  his  resources,  at- 
tempted to  send  him  books  and  a  few  other 
luxuries,  by  ^ay  of  relieving  the  weariness  (as 
we  feared)  of  his  long  solitary  evenings  in  the 
heart  of  tumultuous  London.  But,  though  tak- 
ing our  attentions  kindly,  he  uniformly  repelled 
them ;  nor  ever,  in  one  ins^nce,  would  accept  of 
anything  that  might  bring  his  perfect  independ- 
ence  into  question.  He  died  when  I  was  absent 
from  London;  and  I'Could  never  learn  the  cir- 
cumstances :  fur  he  had,  I  believe,  no  relatives; 
and  his  opulence,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  would  be  likely  to  throw  him  into  >he  hands 
of  strangers.  His  books  are  filled  with  extra- 
vagances on  all  subjects ;  and,  to  religious  people, 
they  are  especially  revolting,  by  the  umfotm 
spirit  of  contempt  which  he  manifests  for  all 
creeds  alike— Christian,  Mahometan,  Buddhi^ 
Pagan.  In  fact,  he  was  as  deliberate  and  reso- 
lute an  Atheist  as  can  ever  have  existed :  bat, 
for  all  that,  and  although  wishing,  for  his  own 
sake,  that  he  had  been  a  more  religious  man,  or 
at  least  had  felt  a  greater  reverence  for  su^ 
subjects,  and  a  clviser  sympathy  with  that  whklt, 
for  so  vast  (t  majority  of  the  human  race,  nuut 
ever  constitute  their  sole  consolation  under  aoc- 
row  and  calamity;  still  1  could  not  close  mj  efm 
to  the  many  evidences  which  his  writings  and ||ii 
conversation  afforded  of  a  true  grandeur  of  ni^ 
and  of  a  calm  Spinosis^ic  ^ate  of  contemj^i^ 
reverie.  In  fact,  he  was  half  crazy.  &%  |j|l 
mind,  like  a  shell  taken  from  the  sea,  still  4 
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and  murmared  to  the  multitudinous  sounds  and 
forms  amongst  which  his  former  years  had  been 
passed.  The  many  nations  amongst  whom  he 
had  walked,  ^  passing  like  night"  (as  the  Ancient 
Mariner  describes  himself)  "  from  land  to  land,' 
—the  black  men,  and  the  white  men,  and  the 
"dusk-faces  with  white  silken  turbands  wreathed," 
-were  present  for  ever,  and  haunted  his  inner 
eye  with  imagery  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  with 
moving  pageantries,  in  the  midst  of  silence  and 
years  of  deafness.  He  was  himself  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  animal  Man.  And,  in  some  direc- 
tions, he  was  fine  also  intellectually.  His  books, 
which  are  past  counting,  ought  to  be  searched, 
and  a  bead-roll  of  fine  thoughts,  or  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  old  ones,  separated  from  the  eccen- 
tric speculations  with  which  they  too  often  lie 
interwoven.  These  hooks  contain,  moreover, 
some  very  wise  practical  suggestions,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  mode  of  warfare  adapted  to  the 
British  nation.  And  for  knowledge  of  national 
character  he  was  absolutely  unrivalled.  Some 
time  or  other,  1  may  myself  draw  up  a  memoir 
of  his  life,  and  raise  a  tribute  to  his  memory  by 
a  series  of  extracts  such  as  I  have  suggested. 

Another  eminent  man  of  our  times,  whom  I' 
came  to  know  in  my  later  visits  to  London,  was 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving ;  and,  in  some  respects, 
he  is  naturally  recalled  by  the  remembrance  of 
Walking  Stewart ;  for,  likp  him,  he  had  a  fervid 
nature,  a  most  energetic  will,  and  aspirations  af- 
ter something  greater  than  he  could  find  in  life. 
Like  him,  also,  he  owed  not  very  much  to  educa- 
tion or  study.  Mr  Irving,  unfortunately  for  his 
own  reputation,  sinned  soenormously  against  pru- 
dence, and  indeed  against  all  sanity  of  mind,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  career  ;  his  writings  and 
his  actions  were  so  equally  indicative  of  %n  un. 
settled  intellect ;  that,  with  most  people,  this  sad 
revolution  in  his  nature  has  availed  to  extinguish 
the  recollection  of  that  unequalled  splendour  of 
appearance  with  which  be  convulsed  all  London  at 
his  first  debAt.  He  was,  unquestionably,  by  many, 
many  degrees, thegreatest  orator  of  our  times.  Of 
him.  indeed,  more  than  of  any  man  whom  I  have 
seen  throughout  my  whole  experience.  It  might 
be  said,  with  truth  and  with  emphasis,  that  he 
was  a  Boanerges^  a  son  of  thunder ;  and,  in  a 
senae,  even  awful  and  unhappy  for  himself,  it 
might  be  affirmed  that  he  had  a  demon  within 
liimaelf.  Doubt  there  can  now  be  none  that  he 
was  insane,  or  partially  so,  from  the  very  first. 
Not  many  weeks  after  his  first  burst  upon  the 
metropolis,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at 
a  dinner  party.  He  was  in  exuberant  spirits; 
and  he  strode  about  the  drawing-room,  before 
dinner,  with  the  air  of  one  who  looked  upon  him- 
self as  clothed  with  the  functions  of  Jonah  sent 
to  Nineveh,  or  of  Paul  upon  a  celestial  mission 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  talked  a  good  deal  of  phren- 
ology, and  in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  entirely 
adopted  its  great  leading  doctrines.  -  My  head, 
with  a  very  slight  apology  for  doing  so,  he  ex- 
amined :  his  report,  being  somewhat  flattering,  I 
shall  not  repeat,  further  fhan  that  "  conscien- 
tiousness" was  foond  In  great  strength,  and  "  ve- 


neration," which  were  the  chief  moranndications 
that  he  detected.  We  walked  homewards  to- 
gether ;  and,  as  it  happened  that  our  roads  coin- 
cided for  three  miles  or  more,  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation.  In  one  thing  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  me,  viz.,  in  disliking  common  literary' 
society,  by  comparison  with  that  of  people  less 
pretending,  left  more  to  the  impulses  of  their  na- 
tural unchecked  feelings,  and  entertaining  opi- 
nions less  modelled  upon  what  they  read.  One 
ebullition  of  his  own  native  disposition  was,  how- 
ever, not  very  amiable.  Near  Charing  Cross,  a 
poor  houseless  female  vagrant  came  up  to  us  and 
asked  charity.  Now,  it  was  in  no  respect  sur- 
prising to  me,  that  Mr  Irving  should  refuse  to 
give  her  anything,  knowing  that  so  many  excel- 
lent people  systematically  set  their  faces  against 
street  alms ;  and  a  man,  the  most  kind-hearted 
in  the  world,  whose  resources  are  limited,  may 
very  reasonably  prefer  throwing  whatever  he  has 
at  his  disposal  into  the  channels  of  well  organized 
charitable  institutions.  Not,  therefore,  the  re- 
fusal, but  the  manner  of  the  refusal,  it  was 
which  surprised  me.  Mr  Irving  shook  off  the 
poor  shivering  suppliant,  whose  manner  was  ti- 
mid and  dejected,  with  a  roughness  that  would 
have  better  become  a  parish  beadle  towards  a 
stout  masterful  beggar,  counterfeiting  the  popu- 
lar character  of  shipwrecked  mariner.  Yet  I  am 
far  from  thinking,  or  wishing  to  insinuate,  that 
Edward  Irving  was  deficient  in  benignity.  It 
was  the  overmastering  demoniac  fervour  of  his 
nature,  the  constitutional  riot  in  his  blood,  more 
than  any  harshness  of  disposition,  which  prompt- 
ed his  fierce  refusal.  It  is  remarkable,  and  I 
mention  it  as  no  proof  of  any  sagacity  of  myself, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  proof  of  bro.td  and  pal- 
pable indications,  open  and  legible  to  him 
who  ran,  that  from  what  I  saw  of  Mr  Edward 
Irving  at  this  first  interview,  I  drew  an  augury, 
and  immediately  expressed  it  to  more  than 
one  friend,  that  he  was  destined  to  a  melan- 
choly close  of  his  career,  in  lunacy.  I  drew  my 
judgment  from  the  expression  and  the  peculiar 
restlessness  of  his  eye,  combined  with  the  un. 
tameable  fervour  of  his  manner,  and  his  evident 
craving  after  intense  states  of  excitement.  I  be- 
lieve that  public  applause,  or  at  least  public  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  agitated  condition  of  feeling, 
and  public  attention,  at  any  rate  to  himself,  as  a 
great  moral  power  thundering  and  lightening 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  London  atmos- 
phere, really  became  indispensable  to  his  comfort. 
The  effect  of  his  eloquence,  great  as  that  certainly 
was,  had  been  considerably  exaggerated  to  the 
general  estimate,  by  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the 
popular  curiosity,  in  the  mere  necessities  of  the 
narrow  chapel  within  which  he  preached.  Stories 
of  carriage  pannels  beaten  in,  chapel  windows 
beaten  out,  as  entrances  for  ladies  of  rank  iihd 
distinguished  senators — such  stories  to  awaken 
the  public  interest,  and  then  (as  consequences 
of  that  interest,  which  reacted  to  sustain  and 
widen  it)  stories  of  royal  princesses,  lord  chan- 
cellors, and  prime  ministers,  going,  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties,  to  hear  the  new  apostle  of  the' 
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North->theie  things   procured  for  M^  Irving, 
during  the  early  noviciate  of  his  London  career, 
if  not  great  audiences,  (which,  numericallyspeak- 
ing,  his  chapel  would  not  have  admitted,)  yet  so 
memorable  a  conflict  of  competition  for  the  small 
space  available  to  those  who  had  no  private 
right  of  admission,  that  inevitably  the  result  was 
misunderstood,  or,  at  least,  misappreciated  by 
the  public.     The  smaller  was  the  disposable  ac- 
commodation, somuch  the  hotter  wasthecontest : 
and  thus  a  small  chapel,  and  a  small  congrega- 
tion told  more  effectually  in  his  favour,  more 
emphatically  proclaimed  his  sudden  popularity, 
than  the  largest  could  have  done.    Meantime, 
the  presbytery,  availing  themselves  of  the  sudden 
enthusiam  called  into  life  by  this  splendid  meteor, 
collected  large  subscriptions  for  a  new  chapel. 
This,  being  built  upon  a  scale  proportioned  to 
the  money,  offered  ample  accommodation  to  the 
public  curiosity.    That  feeling  could  not  wholly 
have  subsided  :  but  many,  like  Wilberforce,  had 
found  themselves  sufficiently  gratified  by  a  single 
experience  of  Mr  Irving's  powers;   others,  upon 
principle,  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  old  pastors 
.^DOttomention  that,for  the  majority, this  would 
have  involved  a  secession  from  the  particular 
creed  to  which  they  adhered  ;   and,  when  deduc- 
tions were  made  from  Mr  Irving's  audiences, 
upon  these  and  other  accounts,  those  who  still 
went  as  extra  auditors  were  no  longer  numerous 
enough,  now  that  they  were  diffused  through  a 
large  chapel,  to  create  the  former  tumultuous 
contests  for  admission.    The  enthusiasm  of  the 
public  had  now  subsided  and  settled  into  a  con- 
dition more  uniform,  and  no  longer  capable  of 
holding  up  a  mirror  which  reflected  Mr  Irving's 
own  intense  state  of  exaltation.   It  was |the  state 
of  collapse  which  succeeded  in  his  mind,  the  want 
of  correspondence  which  he  found  between  the 
public  zeal  to  be  taught  or  moved  and  his  own 
to  teach  or  move;  this  it  was,  I  can  hardly 
doubt,  which  drove  him  into  those  crazy  specu- 
lations which  eventually  cost  him  the  general 
respect,  and  led  to  an  open  breach  between  him- 
self and  the  trustees  for  the  management  of  the 
property  embarked  upon  the  chapel.    Unable  to 
win  the  popular  astonishment  by  the  legitimate 
display  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  he  attempted 
to  secure  the  same  end  by  extravagance,    'i'he 
whole  extent  of  this  extravagance,  it  is  true  that 
he  did  not  perceive  ;  for  his  mind  was  unhinged. 
But  still  the  insanity,  which  had  preyed  upon 
him  from  the  very  first,  lay  more  in  his  moral 
nature  and  in  a  disease  of  his  will  than  in  the 
functions  of  his  intellect.    Disappointment,  vex- 
ation of  heart,  wounded  pride,  and,  latterly,  per- 
haps, some  tinge  of  remorse  for  the  abase  which 
he  had  made  of  his  magnificent  endowments,  all 
combined,  with  the  constitutional  fiArer  in  his 
blood,  to  sap  his  health  and  spirits.  That  he  was 
Tery  unhappy,  latterly,  I  have  no  doubt;  nor  was 
I,  for  my  part,  ever  called  upon  to  feel  so  power, 
fully  the  conviction  thM  here  was  a  ruined  man 
of  genius,  and  a  power  in  the  first  rank  of  great 
moral  agencies,  an  orator  the  most  Demosthenjc 
«f  our  age,  descending  rapidly  to  night  and  utter 


extinction,  as  during  the  whole  latter  jt»ntt 
Edward  Irving's  troubled  existence.  I  am  not 
singular  in  my  estimate  of  him  as  an  orator:— 
Mr  Canning,  a  most  accomplished  orator  himself, 
and,  as  a  great  artitt,  the  first  orator  of  our 
times,  but  perhaps,  for  that  very  reMMi,  less 
likely  to  do  full  justice  in  a  case  of  power  that 
was  altogether  natural,  and  no  way  indebted  to 
art,  even  he  (when  visiting  Mr  Bolton  uf  Stom, 
on  Windermere)  said  something  very  nearly 
approaching  to  what  I  have  here  said.  I  did  not 
hear  it  myself ;  but  I  afterwards  heard  it  from 
many  who  did.  He  was  the  only  man  of  osr 
times  who  realized  one's  idea  of  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens,  or  defending  himself  before  King 
Agrippa.  Terrific  meteor!  unhappy  son  of  fervid 
genius,  which  mastered  thyself  even  more  thaa 
the  rapt  audiences  which  at  one  time  hung  upon 
thy  lips !  were  the  cup  of  life  once  again  pre- 
sented to  thy  lips,  wonldst  thou  drink  aguo ;  or 
wouldst  thou  not  rather  turn  away  from  it  vitk 
shuddering  abomination?  Sleep,|  Boanerges! 
and  let  the  memory  of  man  settle  only  upon  thy 
colossal  powers,  without  a  thought  of  those  intel- 
lectual ahenation%  which  were  more  powerful  for 
thy  own  ruin  than  for  the  misleading  of  others ! 

London,  however,  great  as  were  its  attractioni^ 
did  hut  rarely  draw  me  away  from  Westmorv- 
land.  There  I  found  more  and  more  a  shelter 
and  an  anchor  for  my  own  wishes.  Originally, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  the  motive  which  drew 
me  to  this  country,  in  combination  with  its  own 
exceeding  beauty,  had  been  the  society  of  Word». 
worth.  But  in  this  1  committed  a  great  over- 
sight. Men  of  extraordinary  genius  and  force 
of  mind  are  far  better  as  objects  for  distant  ad- 
miration than  as  daily  companions; — not  that  I 
would  insinuate  anything  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Mr  Wordsworth.  What  1  have  to  say  in 
the  way  of  complaint,  shall  be  said  openly  and 
frankly;  this  is  hut  fair;  for  insinuationa  or 
covert  accusations  always  leave  room  for  mis- 
construction and  for  large  exaggeration.  Mr 
Wordsworth  is  not  only  a  man  of  principle  and 
integrity,  accwding  to  the  severert  standard  of 
such  a  character,  but  he  is  even  a  man,  in  many 
respects,  of  amiable  manners.  Still  there  are 
traits  of  character  about  him,  and  modes  of 
expressing  them  in  his  manners,  which  make 
a  familiar  or  neighbourly  intercourse  with  him 
painful  and  mortifying.  Pride,  in  its  most  ex- 
alted form,  he  was  entitled  to  feel ;  but  some- 
thing there  was,  in  the  occasional  expression  of 
this  pride,  which  was  difiicnlt  to  bear.  Upon 
ground  where  he  was  really  strong,  Wordsworth 
was  not  arrogant.  In  a  question  of  criticism, 
he  was  open  to  any  man's  suggestions.  But 
there  were  fields  of  thought  or  of  observation 
which  he  seemed  to  think  locked  up  and  sacred 
to  himself;  and  any  alien  entrance  upon  thost 
fields  he  treated  almost  as  intrusions  and  nsarf- 
ations.  One  of  these,  and  which  naturally  oe- 
curred  the  most  frequently,  was  the  whole  llimif 
of  picturesque  beauty,  as  presented  to  oarae- 
tice  at  every  minute  by  the  held  monntiiiMW 
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iMiMry  amongst  which  we  lived,  ^nd  a»  it  hap- 
pened  to  be  modified  by  the  seaaong  of  the  year, 
by  the  time  of  day,  or  by  the  accidents  of  light 
and  shade.  Now  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
really  had,  as  I  hare  before  acknowledged,  a 
peculiar  drpth  of  organic  sensibility  to  the  ef- 
fects of  form  and  colour ;  and  to  them  I  was  will- 
ing to  concede  a  vote,  such  as,  in  ancient  Rome, 
WIS  called  a  "  prerogative  vote,"  upon  such 
questions.  But,  not  content  with  this,  Words- 
worth virtually  claimed  the  same  precedency  for 
all  who  were  connected  with  himself,  though 
merely  by  affinity,  and  therefore  standing  under 
no  colourable  presumption  (as  blood  relations 
might  have  done)  of  inheriting  the  same  con- 
stitutional gifts  of  organization.  To  everybody, 
standing  out  of  this  sacred  and  privileged  pale, 
Wordsworth .  behaved  with  absolute  insult  in 
cases  of  this  nature :  he  did  not  even  appear 
to  listen ;  but,  as  if  what  they  said  on  such  a 
theme  must  be  childish  prattle,  turned  away 
with  an  air  of  perfect  indiiSerence ;  began  talk- 
ing, perhaps,  with  another  person  on  another 
subject ;  or,  at  all  events,  never  noticed  what 
was  said,  by  any  apology  for  an'answer.  I,  very 
early  in  our  connexion,  having  observed  this 
inhuman  arrogance,  took  care  never  afterwards 
to  lay  myself  under  the  possibility  of  such  an 
insult.  Systematically  1  avoided  saying  any- 
thing, however  suddenly  tempted  into  any  ex- 
pression of  my  feelings,  upon  the  natural  appear- 
ances, whether  in  the  sky  or  on  the  earth.  Thus 
I  evaded  one  cause  of  quarrel;  and  so  far  Words- 
worth was  not  aware  of  the  irritation  and  dis- 
gust which  he  had  founded  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends.  But  there  were  other  manifestations 
of  the  same  ungenial  and  exclusive  pride,  even 
still  more  offensive  and  of  wider  application. 

With  other  men,  upon  finding  or  thinking 
one's  self  ill.used,  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  make 
an  explanation;  and,  with  any  reasonable  grounds 
of  complaint,  or  any  reasonable  temper  to  man- 
age, one  was  tolerably  sure  of  redress.  Not  so 
with  Wordsworth :  he  had  learned  from  Mrs 
C a  vulgar  phrase  for  all  attempts  at  reci- 
procal explanations — he  called  them  contempt- 
uously "  fending  and  proviag,"  And  you  might 
lay  your  account  with  being  met  in  lituine,  and 
further  progress  barred,  by  a  declaration  to  this 
effect—"  Mr  X  Y  Z.  1  will  have  nothing  to  do 
•ith  fending  and  proving."  This  smounted,  in 
other  words,  to  saying,  that  he  conceived  himself 
to  be  liberated  from  those  obligations  of  justice 
and  courtesy  by  which  other  men  are  bound. 
Now,  I  knew  myself  well  enough  to  be  assured 
that,  under  such  treatment,  1  should  feel  too 
moefa  indignation  and  disgust  to  persevere  in 
courting  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  who  thus 
avowed  his  contempt  for  the  laws  of  equal  dealing. 
Bedreta  I  knew  that  I  should  never  get ;  and, 
accordingly,  I  reasoned  thus: — "  I  have  been 
ill-used  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  do  I  think  that 
a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  up  all  my  intimacy 
with  a  man  like  Wordsworth  ?  If  I  do  not,  let 
me  make  no  complaint ;  f«r,  inevitably,  if  I  do 
make  complaint,  that  will  be  the  result.    For, 


though  I  am  able  to  bear  the  particular  wrong 
I  now  complain  of,  yet  I  feel  that  even  from 
Wordsworth  I  could  not  tolerate  an  open  and 
contemptuous  refusal  of  justice.  The  result, 
then,  if  I  pursue  this  mHtter,  will  be  to  rob  me 
of  Wordsworth's  acquaintance.  Reparation, 
already  necessary  to  my  feelings,  will  then  be- 
come necessary  to  my  honour:  I  shall  fail  to 
obtain  it ;  and  then  it  will  become  my  duty  to 
renounce  his  acquaintance.  I  will,  therefore, 
^st  contentedly  where  I  am." 

What  then  were  the  cases  of  injustice  which 
I  had  to  complain  of?  Such  they  were  as  be- 
tween two  men  could  hardly  have  arisen ;  but 
wherever  there  are  women — unless  the  terms  on 
which  the  parties  stand  are  most  free  and  fami. 
liar,  so  that,  fast  as  clouds  arise  of  misunder- 
standing,  explanations  may  have  full  leave  to 
move  concurrently,  and  nothing  be  left  for  either 
side  to  muse  upon  as  wrong,  or  meditated  insult— 
I  hold  it  next  to  impossible  that  occasions  shoulii 
not  arise  in  which  both  parties  will  suspect  some 
undervaluing,  or  some  failure  in  kindness  or  re- 
spect. I,  to  give  one  example,  had,  for  the  con. 
'  troUer  of  my  domestic  manlge,  a  foolish,  selfish, 
and  ignorant  old  maid.  Naturally,  she  ought  to 
have  been  no  enemy  lo  the  Wordsworths,  for  she 
had  once  lived  as  a  servant  with  them ;  and,  for 
my  service,  she  bad  been  engaged,  at  high  wages, 
by  Miss  Wordsworth  herself.  These  motives  to 
a  special  regard  for  the  W.'s,  were  not  weighty 
enough  to  overrule  her  selfishness.  Having  un. 
limited  power  in  all  which  regarded  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  of  my  house,  she  became  a  person  of 
some  consideration  and  some  power  amongst  her 
little  sphere.  In  my  absence,  she  took  upon  her- 
self the  absolute  command  of  everything ;  and  I 
could  easily  perceive,  by  different  anecdotes 
which  reached  me,  that  she  was  jealous  of  any 
abridgement  to  her  own  supreme  discretion,  such 
as  might  naturally  arise  through  any  exercise  of 
those  friendly  rights,  claimed  in  my  absence,  by 
those  friends  who  conceived  themselves  to  have 
the  freedom  of  my  house,  and  the  right  touse  ita 
accommodations  in  any  honourable  way  prompted 
by  their  own  convenience.  To  my  selfish  house . 
keeper  this  was  a  dangerous  privilege ;  for,  if  it 
had  brought  no  other  evil  with  it,  inevitably  it 
would  sometimes  lay  a  restraint  upon  her  gad. 
ding  propensities,  and  detain  her  at  home  during 
months  when  otherwise  my  great  distance  gave 
her  the  amplest  privilege  of  absence.  In  shaping 
remedies  for  this  evil,  which,  from  natural  cow- 
ardice, she  found  it  difficult  to  oppose  in  her  own 
person,  she  had  a  ready  resource  in  charging  up. 
on  myself  the  measures  which  she  found  con. 
venient.  "  '  Mailer  [which  was  her  techni. 
cal  designation  for  myself]  thinks  thus,"  or 
"  Miwter  left  such  and  such  directions."  These 
were  obvious  fictions,  for  a  woman  so  selfish  and 
mean.  Any  real  friend  of  mine  ought  to  have 
read,  in  the  very  situation  which  this  woman 
held — in  her  obvious  interest,  connected  with 
her  temper — a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the 
real  state  of  things.  A  man  more  careless  than 
myself  of  the  petty  interests  concerned  in  such 
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a  ease,  could  not  exist.  And  it  may  be  luppoied 
with  what  disgust  and  what  reasonable  indigna- 
tion I  heard  of  opinions  uttered  upon  my  character 
hj  those  who  called  themselves  my  friends ;  opi. 
nlons  shaped  to  meet,  not  any  conduct  which  I 
had  ever  held,  or  which  it  could  be  pretended 
that  I  had  countenanced,  bat  to  meet  the  false 
imputations  of  an  interested  woman,  who  was  by 
those  imputations  doing  to  me  a  far  deeper  injury 
than  to  those  whom  she  merely  shut  out  from  a 
momentary  accommodation. 

But  why  not,  upon  discovering  such  forgeries 
and  misrepresentations,  openly  and  loadly  de. 
Bounce  them  for  what  they  were?  I  answer, 
that  when  a  man  is  too  injuriously  wounded  by  the 
words  of  his  toi-disant  friends,  oftentimes  a  strong 
movement  nf  pride  makes  it  painful  for  him  to 
degrade  himself  by  explanations  or  justifications. 
Besides  that,  when  once  a  false  idea  has  prepos. 
sessedthemindsof  your  friends,  justification  often- 
times becomes  impossible.  My  servant,  in  such  a 
case,  would  have  worn  the  air'  of  one  who  had 
offended  me,  not  by  a  base  falsehood,  but  by  an 
imprudence  in  betraying  too  much  of  the  truth  ; 
and,  doubtless,  when  my  back  was  turned,  she 
would  insinuate  that  her  own  interest  had  obliged 
her  to  put  up  with  my  disavowal  of  what  she  had 
done ;  but  that,  in  literal  truth,  she  had  even 
fallen  shortuf  my  directions.  OtherR,again,  would 
think  that,  though  no  specific  directions  might 
have  been  given  to  her,  possibly  she  had  col. 
lected  my  sincere  wishes  from  words  of  complaint 
dropped  casually  upon  former  occasions.  Thufi, 
in  shiirtj  partly  I  disdained,  partly  I  found  it  im- 
possible, to  exonerate  myself  from  those  most 
false  imputations;  and  I  sate  down  half-con. 
tentedly  under  accusations  which,  in  the  very 
solemnity  of  truth,  applied  less  justly  to  mysell 
than  to  any  one  person  I  knew  amongst  the  whole 
circle  of  my  acquaintance.  The  result  was,  that 
ever  after  I  haled  the  name  of  the  woman  at 
whose  hands  I  bad  sustained  this  wrong,  so  far  as 
such  a  woman  could  be  thought  worthy  of  hatred  ; 
and  that  I  began  to  despise  a  little  some  of  those 
who  had  been  silly  and  undiscerning  enough  to 
accredit  such  representations ;  and  one  of  them 
especially;  who,  though  liberally  endowed  with 
sunshiny  temper  and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
was  perhaps  a  person  weak,  intellectually,  beyond 
the  ordinary  standards  of  female  weakness. 

Hence  began  the  waning  of  my  friendship  with 
the  Wordsworths.  But,  in  reality,  never  after 
the  first  year  or  eo  from  my  first  introduction, 
had  i  felt  much  possibility  of  drawing  the  bonds 
of  friendship  tight  with  a  man  of  Wordsworth's 
nature.  He  seemed  to  me  too  much  like  his  own 
Pedlar  in  the  "  Excursion  ;"  a  man  so  diffused 
amongst  innumerable  objects  of  equal  attraction, 
that  he  had  no  cells  left  in  his  heart  for  strong 
individual  attachments.  I  was  not  singular  in 
this  feeling.  Professor  Wilson  had  become 
estranged  from  him  :  Coleridge,  one  of  his  ear- 
liest friends,  had  become  estranged  :  no  one  per- 
son  could  be  deemed  fervently  his  friend.  And, 
with  respect  to  Coleridge,  he  certainly  had  strong 
reason  to  be  eetraaged ;  and  equally  certain  it  is 


that  he  held  a  profound  sense  of  those  reasobi  for 
some  years.  He  told  me  himself,  and  this  was 
his  peculiar  inference  from  the  case,  and  what  he 
made  its  moral,  that  married  people-rarely  retain 
much  capacity  of  friendship.  Their  thonghtfl, 
and  cares,  and  anxieties,  are  all  so  maeh  en- 
grossed by  those  who  naturally  and  rightly  alt 
nearest  to  their  hearts,  that  other  Mends,  diosen, 
perhaps,  originally  for  intellectual  qualities 
chiefly,  and  seen  only  at  casual  intervals,  mast,b7 
mere  human  necessity,  come  to  droop  and  fade  in 
their  remembrance.  I  see  no  absolute  necessity 
for  this ;  nor  have  I  felt  it  since  my  own  expe. 
rience  of  the  situation  supposed  by  Coleridge  has 
enabled  me  to  judge.  But,  at  all  events,  poor 
Coleridge  had  found  it  trne  in  his  own  case. 
The  rupture  between  him  and  Wordsworth, 
which  rathei  healed  itself  by  lapse  of  time  and 
the  burning  dim  of  fierce  recollections,  than  by 
any  formal  reconciliation  or  pardon  exchanged 
between  the  parties,  arose  thus:— An  old  ac- 
quaintance of  Coleridge's  happening  to  visit  the 
Lakes,  proposed  to  carry  Coleridge  with  him  to 
London  on  his  return.  This  gentleman's  wife,  a 
lady  of  some  distinction  as  to  person  and  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  had  an  equal  pleasure 
in  Coleridge's  society.  They  had  a  place  dis- 
posable jn  their  travelling  carriage ;  and  thus 
all  things  tallied  towards  the  general  purpose. 
Meantime,  Wordsworth,  irritated  with  what  he 
viewed  as  excessive  vanity  in  this  gentleman, 
(for  his  plan  of  taking  Coleridge  to  Londun  and 
making  him  an  inmate  in  his  house,  had  origi- 
nated in  a  higher  purpose  of  weaning  Coleridge 
from  opium,)' ridiculed  the  whole  scheme  point- 
edly, as  a  visionary  and  Quixotic  enterprise,  sueli 
as  no  man  of  worldly  experience  could  ever  se- 
riously countenance.  The  dispute — for  it  took 
that  shape — tempted  or  drove  Wordsworth  into 
supporting  his  own  views  of  Coleridge's  absoluto 
incorrigibility,  by  all  the  anecdotes  he  could 
gather  together  illustrative  of  the  utter  and  irre- 
deemable slavery  which  had  mastered  the  poor 
opium- martyr's  will.  And,  most  assuredly,  he 
drew  such  a  picture  of  Coleridge,  and  of  bis  sen- 
sual effeminacy,  as  ought  not  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  hands  of  a  friend.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  purpose  held  amongst  the  three  contract- 
ing parties:  they  went  southwards;  and,  for  a 
time,  the  plan  was  still  farther  realised,  of  mak- 
ing Coleridge,  not  merely  a  travelling  companion, 
but  also  an  inmate  of  their  house.  This  plan, 
however,  fell  through,  in  consequence  of  incom- 
patible habits.  And,  in  the  feud  which  followed, 
this  gentleman  'and  his  wife  upbraided  Coleridge 
with  the  opinions  held  of  him  by  his  own  oldeit 
and  most  valued  friend,  William  Wordsworth; 
and,  perhaps  as  much  to  defend  themselves  as  to 
annoy  Coleridge,  they  repeated  many  of  the  ar- 
guments used  by  Wordsworth,  and  of  the  anec- 
dotes by  which  he  supported  them ;  anecdotes 
which,  unfortunately,  vouched  for  their  own  au- 
thenticity, and  were  self-attested,  since  none  bat 
Wordsworth  could  have  known  them. 

I  have  mentioned  the  kind  of  wrongs  which  first 
caused  my  personal  feelings  to  grow  colder  %^ 
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wards  the  Wordsworthi ',  and  there  were,  after- 
ward!, othen  added  to  these,  of  a  nature  still 
more  irritatiBg,  becaase  they  related  to  mure 
delicate  topics.  And,  again  and  again,  I  was  pro- 
voked to  wonder  that  persons,  of  whom  some 
commanded  respect  and  attention  simply  as  the 
near  connexions  of  a  great  man,  should  so  far 
forget  the  tenure  on  which  their  influence  rested, 
aa  to  arrogate  a  tone  of  authority  upon  their  own 
merits.  Meantime,  however  much  my  personal 
feelings  had  altered  gradually  towards  Words- 
worth ;  and  more,  I  think,  in  connexion  with 
his  pride  than  through  any  or  all  other  causes 
acting  jointly,  (insomuch  that  I  used  to  say, 
Never  describe  Wordsworth  as  equal  in  pride  to 
Lacifer ;  no,  but  if  you  have  occasion  to  write  a 
life  of  Lucifer,  set  down  that,  by  possibility,  in 
respect  to  pride,  be  might  be  some  type  of 
Wordsworth  ;)  still,  I  say,  my  intellectual  ho- 
mage to  Wordsworth  had  not  been  shaken. 
Even  this,  however,  in  a  course  of  years,  had 
gradually  been  modified.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  perplexity  of  mind  which  posee«s,ed 
roe  when  I  beard  Wordsworth  ridicule  many 
boeks  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  admire 
profoundly.  For  s«>me  years,  so  equally  inera- 
dicable was  either  influence^my  recollection,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  books  despised,  and  of  their 
power  over  my  feelings ;  op  the  other,  my  blind 
and  unquestioning  veneration  for  Woirdswortb — 
that  1  was  placed  in  a  strange  sort  of  contradict- 
ory life ;  feeling  that  things  were  and  were  not 
•t  the  same  instant ;  believing  and  not  believing 
in  the  same  breatb>  And  not  until  I  had  read 
•  much  in  German  critics,  of  what  they  were  the 
first  to  notice,  viz.,  the  accident  of  einieitigkeit, 
or  one-iidedness,  as  a  peculiarity  not  unfrequently 
besetting  the  strongest  minds,  did  I  slowly  cume 
to  the  discovery  that  Wordsworth,  beyond  all 
men,  perhaps,  that  have  ever  lived,  (and  very 
likely  as  one  condition  towards  the  possibility  of 
his  own  exceeding  originality,)  was  einteitig  in 
extreuMty.  Thia  one-sidedness  shews  itself 
moat  conipicnously  in  his  dislikings ;  but  occa- 
■ionally  even  in  his  likings.  Cotton,  for  instance, 
whom,  io  one  of  his  <:ritical  disquisitions,  he 
praises  so  extravagantly  for  his  fancy,  has  never 
found  an  admirer  except  in  himself.  And  this 
mistake  to  be  made  in  a  field  of  such  enormous 
opulence  as  is  that  of  f^cy  1  But,  pmitting 
many  flagrant  instances,  the  one  which  most  ap- 
palled myself  was  the  following: — The  "  Can- 
terbury Tales"  of  the  Miss  Lees  are  sufficiently 
well  known,  but  no^  sufficiently  appreciated ;  and 
one  reason  may  be,  that  the  very  inferior  tales 
pf  Miss  Suphia  Lee  are  mingled  with  those  of 
Alias  Harriet.  Two  of  those  written  by  Harriet, 
Tiz.,  The  Landlady'$  TaU  and  The  German'*, 
are  absolutely  unrivalled  as  specimens  of  fine 
narration.  With  respect  to  the  Jatter,  it  is  well 
known  that  Lord  Byron  travestied  this  inimit- 
ftble  tale  intp  a  most  miserable  drama ;  inter- 
weaving with  the  dialogue  of  bis  piece  every  word 
in  the  original  conversations,  unaltered  nearly, 
and  assuredly  not  bettered.  And  the  vary  act 
ftf  borrowing  a  plot  from  a  t^le  in  which  so  very 


much  depends  upon  the  plot,  and  where  it  is  of 
a  kind  that  will  nut  bend  to  alterations,  or  modi, 
fications  of  any  kind ;  this  in  itself  bespoke  a 
poor  ambition,  and  the  servile  spirit*  of  a  pla- 
giarist. This  most  splendid  tale  I  put  into  the 
hands  of  Wordsworth  ;  and  for  once,  having)  I 
suppose,  nothing  else  to  read,  he  condescended 
to  run  through  it.  1  shall  not  report  his  opinion, 
which,  in  fact,  whs  no  opinion ;  forthe  whole  colo»> 
sal  exhibition  of  fiendish  grandeur  in  Conrad;  the 
fine  delineation  of  mixed  power  and  weakness 
in  Siegendurf ;  and  the  exquisite  relief  given  to 
the  whole  by  the  truly  Shaksperian  portrait  of 
feminine  innocence  and  nubility  in  Josephine ;  he 
had  failed  so  much  as  to  guess  at.  All  that  he 
wondered  at  was  the  Mauhiavelian  insight  into 
motives,  and  the  play  of  human  character  ;  with 
respect  to  which  he  suid,  culdly  enough,  that  it 
left  an  uneomfurtsble  impreDsiun  of  a  woman  as 
being  tup  clever.  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein," again, 
was  equally  unpleasing  to  him  and  unintelli- 
gible. Most  peuple  have  been  enraptured  with  the 
Iteautiful  gruup  of  Max.  Picculumini  and  the 
Princess  'I  hekia ;  both  because  they  furniiih  a 
sweet  relief  to  the  general  harsh  impression 
from  so  many  worldly-minded,scheming,  treacher- 
ous, malignant  ruffians,  meeting  together,  in  one 
camp,  as  friends,  or  rivals,  or  betrayers;  and 
also  on  their  own  separate  account,  even  apart 
from  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  whole ; 
for  both  are  noble,  both  innocent,  both  young, 
and  both  unfortunate  :  a  cumbination  of  advant- 
ages towards  winning  our  pity  which  has  rarely 
been  excelled.  Yet  Wprdsworth's  sole  remark 
to  me,  upon  Wallenstein,  was  this:  that  be 
could  not  comprehend  Schiller's  meaning  or  ob- 
ject in  entailing  somuchunhappiness  upon  these 
young  people ;  a  remark  that,  to  me,  was  incom. 
prehensible ;  for  why,  then,  did  Sbakspeare 
make  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Cordelia  unhappy? 
Or  why,  to  put  the  questiop  more  generally,  did 
any  man  ever  write  a  tragedy  ? 

Perhaps,  to  the  public,  it  may  illustrate  Words- 
worth's one-sidedness  more  strikipgly,  if  I  should 
mention  my  firm  persuasion  that  he  has  never 
read  one  page  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Of 
this  I  am  satisfied ;  though  it  is  tru^  that,  lat- 
terly, feeling  more  indulgently  to  the  public 
favourites  aa  th^  public  has  come  to  appreciate 
himself  more  justly,  he  has  spoken  of  these  tales 
in  a  tone  of  assumed  enthuBiusm.t  One  of  Mrs 
Raddiffe's  remances,  viz., "  The  Italian,"  he  had, 
by 'some  strange  accident,  read ;  read,  but  only 
to  laugh  at  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Le  Sage— so  dis- 
gusting by  their  moral  scenery  and  the  whole 
state  of  vicious  society  in  which  they  keep  the 
reader  moving :  these,  and  merely  for  the  ability 
of  the  execution,  he  read  and  remembered  with 
extreme  delight. 

Without  going  over  any  other  examples,  it 

*  It  i«  quite  unknown  to  the  world  that  Lord  ttyrun's 
poem  of  "  L.ara"  had  already  contained  a  grou  plagiar- 
iim  from  Mix  H.  Lee.  The  whole  outline  of  the  itory, 
and  many  remarkable  phraMi,  are  borrowed  bpm  the 
Gernun'f  Tatt, 

t  "  Yarrow  Berisitsd.'' 
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niB7  well  be  nndentood  that,  hj  these  striking 
instances  of  defective  sympathy  in  Wordsworth 
with  the  universal  feelings  of  his  age,  my  intel> 
leetualj  as  well  as  my  personal  regard  for  him, 
would  be  likely  to  suffer.  In  fact,  I  learned, 
gradually,  that  he  was  not  only  liable  to  human 
error,  but  that,  in  some  points,  and  those  of 
large  extent,  he  was  frailer  and  more  infirm 
than  most  of  his  fellow.men.  I  viewed  this  de- 
fect, it  is  very  true,  as  being  the  condition  and 
the  price,  as  it  were,  or  ransom  of  his  own  ex- 
traordinary power  and  originality ;  but  still  it 


raised  a  curtain  which  had  hitherto  sustained  my 
idolatry.  I  viewed  him  now  as  a  mimd  creature, 
made  up  of  special  infirmity  and  special  strength. 
And,  finally,  I  now  viewed  him  as  no  longer  ca- 
'pable  of  an  equal  friendship. 

With  -this  revolution  in  my  feelings,  why  did 
I  not  now  leave  Westmoreland?  I  will  say: 
Other  attractions  had  arisen ;  different  in  kind ; 
equally  potent  in  degree.  These  stepped  in  to 
enchain  me,  precisely  as  my  previous  chains  were 
unlinking  themselves,  and  leaving  me  in  freedon. 


In  these  sketches  (written  with  so  much  hurry 
as,  in  no  one  instance  that  I  remember,  to  have 
allowed  me  time  for  once  reading  over  a  single 
paragraph  of  what  I  had  written,)  I  have  usu- 
ally thought  it  tiest,  in  the  few  cases  where  I  had 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  press 
errors,  simply  to  restore  the  word  which  it  was 
probable  or  apparent  that  I  had  originally  written; 
or  which,  at  least,  I  must  have  meant  to  write. 
Changes  more  extensive  than  this  it  could  not 
be  advisable  to  make,  in  a  case  where  I  had  no 
opening  for  a  thorough  recast  of  the  whole. 
Even  in  those  instances  where  a  thought,  or  an 
expression,  or  a  statement  of  facts,  might  be  cal- 
culated to  do  me  some  little  injury,  unless  it  were 
expanded,  or  accompanied  with  an  explanation, 
or  more  cautiously  restricted,  I  thought  it  better, 
on  the  whole,  to  abide  the  hazard ;  placing  my 
reliance  for  the  redress  of  any  harsh  judgment 
on  the  absolute  certainty  that  each  successive 
month  washes  out  of  the  public  mind  every  trace 
of  what  may  have  occupied, it  in  any  previous 
month.  But,  in  this  sketch  of  Walking  Stewart, 
there  is  something  which  demands  a  more  instant 
explanation  ;  for  it  happens  that,  at  this  moment 
of  revising  the  press  errors,  an  anecdote  occurs 
to  me,  which  illustrates  the  danger,  in  such  a  case, 
of  a  permanent  misconstruction.  Many  years  ago, 
I  was  spending  a  few  days  at  the  country-house  of 
a  foreign  merchant.  His  wife,  a  very  intelligent, 
and  even  intellectual  person, came tomeone  morn- 
ing with  a  book  in  her  hand,  of  which  several 
leaves  had  been  torn  into  fragments.  Her  fea- 
tures, generally  placid  and  amiable,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  matronly  scorn.  She  blushed,  but  it 
was  more  with  indignation  than  with  feminine 
shame,  as  she  put  the  book  into  my  hands.  It  was 
mine,  she  said,  my  property ;  and  therefore  she 
had  not  tossed  it  into  the  fire.  One  of  her  in- 
fant children  had  found  it,  and  had  dealt  with 
it  as  I  saw:  ■<  and,  if  the  child  had  destroyed  the 
whole  of  it,  she  could  not  think  that  I  was 
much  entitled  to  complain."  It  was  one  of  my 
Peripatetic  friend's  essays,  under  some  such  title 
as  The  Apoealppte  0/  Nature,  or,  The  Revelation 
o'Reaton. 

This  accident,  directing  my  eye  to  the  part 
of  the  volume  which  had  been  injured,  re- 
minded me  of  a  fact  which  otherwise  I  had  na- 
turally   enough  forgotten,  viz.,  that  Walking 


Stewart  had  occasionally  touched  on  anbjeets 
quite  unfitted  for  a  public  treatment;  or,  at 
least,  as  questions  for  philosophic  speculation, 
calling  for  the  disguise  of  a  learned  language.  I 
made  my  peace  with  the  lady  by  assuring  her, 
first,  that  (this  particular  volume  being  one  of 
many  by  the  same  author)  I  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  gross  passages  which  appeared  to  disfigure 
it  near  the  end  ;  and,  secondly,  (which  part  of 
my  apology  it  is  that  I  now  direct  to  my  readers..) 
that  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  modified 
to  my  mind  the  doctrines  of  the  author.  Things 
said  broadly  and  coarsely,  which  could  not  bnt 
shock  strangers,  to  «ny  interpretation,  were 
blunted  and  defeated  in  their  effect  by  the  pri- 
vate knowledge  I  had  of  the  writer's  ultimate 
object,  and  of  the  inartificial  mode  in  which  he 
dealt  with  his  native  language.  Language  was 
too  complex  a  machine  for  his  managemeat.  fie  - 
had  never  been  an  accurate  scholar;  and  his  idiom 
bad  entangled  itself  with  the  many  exotic  idioms 
which  at  times  he  had  used  familiarly  for  years. 
Under  the  spirit  of  this  general  apology,  I  beg 
to  shelter  whatever  I  may  have  assei1«d  of  Mr 
Stewart  as  a  philosophic  speculator.  He  was  a 
man  religious  by  temperament  and  the  ten- 
dency of  all  his  feelings ;  yet  it  is  true  that 
his  mere  understanding,  yielding  itself  up  to 
speculations  which  he  could  not  manage,  has 
prompted  the  most  scornful  expresrions  towards 
all  doctrinal  religions  alike.  He  was  pure  and 
temperate  in  his  habits  of  life  beyond  the  com- 
mon standard  of  men ;  yet  his  page  waa  some- 
times stained  with  sentiments  too  gross  and  ani- 
mal. Ignorant  of  philosophy  .in  ita  forms  and 
terminology,  he  was,  by  capacity  of  profound 
reverie^  a  true  philosopher — in  the  sense  thst 
he  felt  his  way  to  truths  greater  and  deeper  than 
he  could  always  explain)  and,  finally,  though 
his  books  are  filled  with  strong  (oftentimes 
harsh)  truths,  he  was,  as  a  man,  the  most 
comprehentively  benign,  the  most  largely  in 
sympathy  with  human  nature,  of  any  whom 
1  have  yet  known.  He  passed  his  latter  yeait 
in  utter  deafness :  [in  noticing  which,  let  ne 
observe  that  the  image  of  the  shell  whid  I 
have  used,  though  not  consciously,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing,  taken  from  Wordsworth  'a  "  E^ 
corsion,"  or  from  Mr  Savage  Lander's  "GeUjl^* 
must  have  been  derived  from  one  or  other  tl 
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those  poems :]  he  was  deaf,  as  respected  any 
masic  that  conld  come  to  him  from  the  world : 
and  he  was  also  dumb,  as  respected  any  music 
that  could  reach  the  world  from  kirn :  so  pro- 


found  was  bis  inability  to  explain  himself,  ex. 
cept  at  times,  in  conversation.  Actually,  there- 
fore, he  will  be  lost  and  forgotten.  Potentially, 
he  was  a  great  man. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST.     BY  THE  REV.  HORATIO  SOUTHGATE. 


{Concluded  from  our  September  Number.) 


The  Persians  are  a  much  more  fickle  and  vola- 
tile race  than  the  grave  and  dignified  Turks ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  Mr  Soutbgate  labours 
under  a  slight  Turkish  prepossession,  when  he 
sets  the  hyperboliral  Persians  down  as  a  nation 
of  liars—"  We  always  lie  when  we  can,"  said  an 
old  man  to  him ;  and  this  he  interperets  liter, 
ally. 

Mr  Southgate  was  now  on  his  way  to  Tebris ; 
but  he  was  very  naturally  tempted  to  diverge  to 
Onrmiah,  in  order  to  visit  the  mission  estab- 
lished there  by  the  American  Board.  He  spent 
a  week  with  his  countrymen,  the  missionaries ; 
of  whom  four  families  live  together  in  a  beauti- 
ful seclusion.    He  says  :— 

During  my  viait,  I  had  ■  foil  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  policy  and  the  proipecta  of  the 
aiuaion.  Although,  from  the  reporti  which  I  had  heard 
and  read,  I  had  formed  rery  high  expfctalions  concern- 
ing it,  they  were  surpaeaed  by  the  reality.  Its  policy  ia 
highly  comerratiTr.  It  aims  not  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Nestorian  Church,  to  which  it*  labonra  are  almost 
tzeloiively  directed.  The  missionaries  do  not  interfere, 
in  the  least  degree,  with  the  religions  practices  of  the 
Nestorians.  Even  those  under  their  immediate  charge 
are  left  free  to  attend  the  worship  of  their  Chnrch,  and 
to  observe  lu  fasts  and  festivals.  Ther  aim  only  to 
impart  religions  knowledge  drawn  from  the  Word  of 
Gad,  and  secular  learning  of  a  usefol  character.  This  is 
as  it  shoald  be.  It  is  the  most  politic,  as  well  as  the 
moat  catholic  system.  It  ia  to  l>e  hoped  that  they  will 
persevere  in  it 

The  time  may  come  when  the  Nestorlsns,  enlightened 
by  a  spiritnal  Icoowledge  of  God's  Holy  Word,  may  find 
that  their  Choreh  has,  in  some  respects,  departed  from 
the  purity  of  Apostolic  faith  and  practice.  A  spirit  of 
inquiry  may  rise,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  disposi- 
tion to  reform  whatever  is  corrupt.  That  time  will  Im 
a  day  of  trial,  when  those  who  are  now  labonring  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nestorians,  will  need  a  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  lore.  They  will  not  then  be 
found,  we  confidently  believe,  either  aiming  at  or  coun- 
tenancing any  attempt  to  mar  whatever  is  now  sound. 
The  Epitcopal  ministry  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Nestorian 
Church,  are  no  part  of  its  corruptions.  The  former  they 
hold,  like  all  the  Churches  of  the  East,  from  the  Apostles ; 
so  they  and  we  believe.  The  latter,  if  it  ia  the  same 
among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia  as  among  those  of 
Mesopotamia,  is  regarded  aa  having  been,  in  part  at 
least,  framed  by  the  Apostles  themselves.*  With  snch 
institutions  it  were  worse  than  impolitic,  it  were,  ia 
our  view,  sin  to  interfere,  A  blow  struck  at  either 
would  he  more  disastrous  to  the  mission  than  to  the 
Chnrch,  We  do  not  fear  that  it  will  be  struck  on 
the  plain  of  Ourmiah,  We  firmly  believe  that  the  mis- 
aionariea  will  ever,  as  now,  refrain  from  all  interference 


*  The  oldest  member  of  the  mission  in  Ourmiab  at- 
mtfti  m»,  that  there  was  very  little,  if  anything,  in  the 
'  litargy  of  the  Nestorians  which  he  wished  to  tee  changed. 
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with  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Nestorian 
Chnrch. 

But  we  fear  that  the  time  may  come  when  this  will 
not  be  enongh,  when  missionaries  among  the  Eastern 
Churches  must  not  only  abstain  fh>m  the  introdnction 
of  schism  themselves,  but,  if  they  do  their  whole  dnty, 
must  lend  their  aid  to  prevent  Its  originating  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Churches.  The  revival  of  spiritual 
religion  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  effected  without  • 
agitation. 

But  Mr  Southgate  is  not  content  with  this. 
He  fears 

Our  brethren  of  other  denominations  will  All  short  of 
what  we  hold  to  be  the  catholic  rule.  If  they  content 
themselves  with  merely  a  neutral  position,  ther  will,  we 
believe,  overlook  the  very  point  of  danger.  And  yet,  how 
can  they  in  consistency  go  farther  P  Regarding  the 
Episcop^  [ministry  of  the  Eastern  Churches  as  having 
no  better  foundation  tlian  expediency,  esteeming  their 
nse  of  a  Iltnrgy  as  rather  an  imperfection  than  a  praise, 
entertaining  for  them  none  of  that  sympathy  and  liene- 
volent  regard  which  arises  from  a  similarity  of  ecclesias- 
tical institutions,  they  may  think  it  too  much  to  ask,  it 
is  certainly  too  much  to  expect,  that  they  should  labour 
to  uphold  and  preserve  the  unity  and  external  order  of 
the  Eastern  Churches.  They  will  take,  we  are  persuaded, 
the  highest  conservative  ground  to  which  their  belief  in 
the  indifference  of  things  that  we  regard  essential  will 
lead  them ;  bnt  they  will  go  no  farther. 

The  American  Episcopalian  missionaries  are 
labouring  to  train  native  teachers,  or  preachers, 
to  carry  out  their  designs.  When  Mr  Southgate 
was  at  Ourmiah,  they  had  forty  boys  as  pupils, 
ten  of  whom  were  learning  English.  These 
boys  are  wholly  under  their  superintendence, 
and  reside  with  them.  Besides  the  boys,  a 
bishop,  three  priests,  and  a  deacon,  were  receiv- 
ing instruction  from  the  missionariea ;  and,  al. 
though  the  bishop  was  but  a  learner,  the  greatest 
respect  was  paid  to  his  official  rank. 

He  and  the  other  clerical  pupils  ate  at  the  same  table 
with  the  missionaries ;  where  they  appeared,  besides  their 
other  gettings,  to  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  Western  manners.  One  or  another  of  them  was  in- 
vited to  ask  a  bleuing,  or  offer  thanks,  at  every  meal, 
which  they  did,  in  their  own  langiuge,  with  great  pro- 
priety. They  had  also  a  pleasant  custom  of  repeating 
each  a  verse  from  the  Bible  in  English  or  Syriac,  every 
morning  at  breakfast.  The  simplicity  and  entire  deco- 
rum of  their  manners  were  very  gratifying.  They  ob- 
serve punctually  the  duties  enjoined  by  their  Church, 
and  keep  their  fiists  as  regularly  and  fnlly  as  if  they  were 
in  their  own  families. 

Prayers,  in  the  modem  language  of  the  Nestorians, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Syriac,  are  said  In 
the  school.  The  apartment  is  in  the  basement  of  one  of 
the  houses,  and  ia  arranged  after  the  style  of  Ameiican 
school-rooms. 

The  Nestorians  of  Persia  reside  chiefly  upon  the  plain 
of  Onrmiah,  There  are  but  few  of  them  in  the  city 
itself :  but  they  form  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
the  rillagw  in  the  vicinity.    They  belong  to  the  same 
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branch  of  the  NMloriaa  Chaidi  with  the  Independant 
and  hard/  popuUtioo  who  mlda  amang  Ui«  moantaiiM 
of  Kurdiitan.  The  teat  of  their  Patriarch,  Mar  Shi- 
mon, is  at  Jnlamerik,  a  few  days' joomey  fhtm  Oarmiab, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Knrdiih  country.  The  miMioiiariea 
have  had  aome  correepondence  with  the  Patriarch,  bat, 
on  aceoant  of  Ibe  dangerous  character  of  the  country 
which  inttrrenes,  bare  nerer  Tiiited  the  region  where  lie 
letides. 

The  miuionaries  mre  treated  with  rererence 
and  respect ;  which  ie,  however,  imagined  to  be 
in  part  from  the  novelty  and  tingularity  of  their 
wurli.  On  the  heights  aronnd  Ourmiah,  mounds 
are  seen,  which  the  missionaries  conjecture  to 
have  been  the  ancient  places  of  worship  of  the 
Fire.worshippers.  Mr  Southgate  visited  the 
Begter  Bey,  or  governor  of  the  city,  by  whom  he 
was  received  in  the  courtly  Penrfan  style,  and 
entertained  with  tea  of  exquisite  flavour.  With 
one  of  the  missionaries  he  also  visited  some  of 
the  villages  around  Ourmiah.  The  stranger 
received  a  moat  cordial  welcome.  Some  of 
the  old  men  embraced  and  kissed  him.  He 
relates : — 

We  were  condocted  to  a  roof,  where  carpets  had  l)een 
spread,  and  everything  provided  that  was  neeeaaary  for 
our  comfort.  Presently  an  aged  bishop,  Mar  EUas 
by  name,  came  np  to  see  us.  He  inquired  about  my  route 
throngh  Kurdistan,  which  he  bad  once  travelled  himaell^ 
and  expressed  great  joy  at  my  aafe  arrival,  saying,  ••  God 
alone  has  brought  you  saAly  over  so  dangerous  a 
road." 

Our  dinner  was  served  upon  the  roof  where  we  sat, 
the  bishop  imploring  a  blessing  in  his  own  language. 
After  the  meal,  conversation  turned  on  various  matters. 
At  one  time  the  clear  blue  sky  above  us  attracted  onr 
attention.  One  of  the  company  gave  an  amusing  expla- 
nation of  the  milky  way,  which  I  emitted  afterwards  to 
record,  and  have  now  forgotten.  The  boy  mentioned 
before  as  an  inmate  of  the  mission-families  was  present. 
As  soon  as  he  learned  the  subject  of  conversation,  he 
broke  forth  in  a  hymn  wliich  be  had  leaned  fhmi  his 
teachers.  The  lints  were  commemorative  of  the  works 
of  God 

The  bisb<^  left  us  at  an  early  hour ;  beds  were  brought 
and  spread  upon  the  roof;  and  we  slept  on  the  same  spot 
where  we  had  dined  and  talked.  Before  returning  to 
the  city  the  next  morning,  we  visited  the  school-room, 
this  being  one  of  the  villages  wliere  the  missionaries  have 
established  a  school  The  apartment  was  lemarkably 
neat,  and  the  slates,  hanging  against  the  walls,  gave  it 
a  very  familiar  appearance. 

Mr  Southgate,  on  leaving  Ourmiah,  fell  into  a 
track  which  Morier  has  described  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  plain  of  Khoy ;  though  that  of  Our- 
miah, which  Morier  did  not  visit,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Southgate,  far  surpasses  it,  both  in  beauty 
and  the  variety  of  its  products. 

A  gentleman,  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  ac- 
companied Mr  Southgate  to  Ourmiah  and  Khoy, 
and  his  American  friends  escorted  him  for  some 
distance.  To  their  adventures  we  cannot  ad- 
vert, save,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  to  this  in- 
cidental description  of  the  interior  of  an  humble 
Persian  harem,  which  was  evacuated  in  haste,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  traveller. 

It  consisted  of  one  large  room  with  two  smaller  ones 
adjacent,  the  latter  being  intended  as  receptacles  fot  the 
beds  which  at  night  are  spread  upon  the  ground.  The 
principal  apartment  was  neatly  plastered,  and  the  whole 
furniture  consisted  of  the  Persian  carpets  which  covered 
the  aoor.    The  room  was  lighted  by  one  large  latticed 


window,  wfaidi  'eeeupMl  the  whale  side  of  the  rsa«, 
looking  upon  tke  court  The  doorways  were  scrssasd 
by  large  heavy  eortains  banging  before  them.  In  the 
centra  of  the  ceiling  overhead,  was  an  inscription  UksB 
fhim  the  Koran,  whose  saeied  words,  according  to  the 
superstition  of  the  Mussulmans,  are  efficacious  to  prteerre 
the  person  or  place  that  bears  them  from  harm.*  la 
the  nicbee  of  the  walls  were  displayed  aU  the  articles  «f 
a  Persian  toilet ;  here  a  mirror,  ornamented  with  the 
fijce  of  a  Persian  lady,  there  a  bag  of  »«rBi«fc,t  with  a 
bodkin  of  sandalwood  tot  iU  application  i  her*  combs 
and  perfumes  interspersed,  and  there  one  of  thoee  pieces 
of  clay  which  the  Persians  use  in  their  devotions,  and 
which.  In  the  present  instance,  seemed  to  shew  that  the 
pisee  bad  some  better  uses  than  the  di^lay  of  worldly 
vaaity. 

Mr  Southgate  was  mueh  pleased  with  tlie  fiat 
and  peculiarly  healthy  trity  of  Tebrii,  inwhidi  hs 
remained  during  the  greater  part  of  August  and 
September,  18ST,  earnestly  pursuing  thoee  in. 
TeetigatioBS  which  had  brought  him  so  Car  from 
home.  Hethereengagedanempty  house,  consist- 
ing of  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor — the  only 
floor  common  in  Persian  dwelUnge— another  in  a 
kind  of  tower  ridng  from  the  eentre  of  the  building, 
which  he  kept  for  himself,  and  a  kitchen,  cellar, 
and  servant's  room.  Fur  this  he  paid  at  the  rate, 
in  English  money,  of  about  a  pound  a-monUi. 
Furniture  he  hired  from  a  baxaar,  and  the  British 
agent  lent  him  a  chair  and  atoble.  His  dwelling 
had  a  court  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the 
beautiful  morning  flovtr,  and  a  reservoir.  The 
care  of  the  purse  and  of  household  affairs  was 
entrusted  to  John,  who  shewed  himself  a  faithful 
and  an  able  maUre  d'hotel.  The  population  of 
Tebrlz  was  once  reckoned  at  above  a  half  million, 
and  by  the  Persians  themselves,  at  1,100,000.  It 
was  probably  never  so  large  as  even  the  lesser 
number,  and  cannot  now  be  rated  at  above 
80,000.  The  public  buildings  of  the  city  have 
decayed  with  the  population.  Tebrii,  like  most 
of  the  Eastern  towns,  is  still  walled,  though 
many  of  the  inhabitanU  live  without  the  walla. 
It  boasts  of  many  beantiful  gardens.  The 
citadel  or  arsenal,  named  in  Persian  the  Ark,  i> 
iU  most  remarkable  building.  It  was  originally 
s  mosque,  though  now  an  arsenal;  but,  the 
Shah's  finances  being  in  a  low  state,  the  arsenal 
is  imperfectly  furnished  ;  and  the  notes  of  the 
Government  already  paid  to  the  contractor  for 
the  cannon  supplied,  are  at  a  discount  of  40  per 
oent.,  and  not  easily  exchangeable  even  at  this 
rate.  In  barracks,  within  the  arsenal,  Mr  South- 
gate  saw  a  number  of  unfortunate  Russian  desert- 
ers in  a  wretched  condition ;  and,  this  more  in- 
teresting sight : — 

In  another  part  of  the  enclosure,  a  company  of  weik. 
men  were  engaged  in  the  manufaeture  of  shawls,  Tbsy 
were  from  Ksrman,  and  had  been  brought  hither  by 
Abbas  Mine,  for  this  same  pnrpoee.  Tbe  praeesa  was 
so  difficult  that  (they  accomplished  only  half  aa  lack 
daily,  and  six  months,  they  said,  were  neoessary  to  cam- 
plrte  a  shawl  of  one  and  a  half  yard  in  length.  Tbsy 
laid  that  they  had  been  brought  fnm  their  native  eeea* 

*  The  reader  will  he  reminded  of  the  phylacteries  sf 
the  Jews ;  the  snpersiitiun  of  the  Muhammedan%  on  ikii 
point,  being  one  of  tbe  innumerable  particulars  in  wUck 
their  religion  reaemblea  comipied  Judaism. 

t  A  powder  used  by  Bastsni  ladies  for  ataiaing  te 
eyArows  and  eyslaihss. 
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Wf  afalMt  their  will  ( and,  when  mM  ahem  ibeir  torn- 
paiMailon,  nrll«4  that  it  wa*  tmtttjfk  nttltdi*  vfwt. 

Thw  is  hardly  a  shade  better  than  the  con- 
dition of  our  band.loom  we<ivert. 

Mr  South^te  here  renewed  the  ttodjr  of  the 
Persian  language,  which  he  had  begun  at  Con. 
stantlnople.  Hia  teacher  was  a  young  man  who 
bad  be«n  the  instructor  of  those  German  mission- 
aries,  who,  before  this,  were  recalled  by  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society ;  because,  as  we  are  led  to 
conjecture,  they  had  not  pretended  to  work  mira- 
cles  of  sudden  conversion,  but  had  attempted 
something  bettor. 

The  plan  which  they  had  formed  was,  to  eetabllah  a 
seminary  of  a  hi(h  chancier,  In  Tebrls,  for  the  porpoe* 
or  training  teachen  for  the  uation.  This  plan  thcT  had 
befao  to  act  upon.  Several  young  Pertiiini  had  hten 
under  their  Inatructlon  ;  the  Governor  of  Tabriz  himselt 
wat,  at  one  time,  a  pupil ;  Ablwt  MIrzs,  during  hli  life- 
time, had  patronlted  their  nndertakinf ;  and  the  present 
Shah  had  declared  hit  warmeit  approhation  of  the  de- 
lign,  and  had  cunlerred  upon  one  of  them  the  uneooKht. 
for  honour  of  the  Bofol  Ordtr  qf  tht  Lion  and  tht  Sun. 
The  foreign  languages  which  they  had  langht  were  Eog- 
liab  and  French.  They  had  need  Martyn'e  traatlatian 
of  the  New  Teitament,  ae  a  tezt-booh  la  Pertian,  and 
the  lame  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  lome  Mol- 
laht  of  the  city.  They  had  wiaely  avoided  all  rontro* 
▼eny  oo  doctrinal  subject*,  believing  it  inezprdient  and 
nsrIeM.  They  trusted  rather  to  the  gradual  impartation 
of  knowledge,  f'>r  those  high  and  holy  eCFircIs  which  they 
hoped  their  labours  would,  at  length,  attain.  They  had 
ooumenced  translations  of  European  works  of  science, 
and  a  volnms  on  geography  had  already  been  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

In  short,  these  missionariee  set  to  work,  in  the 
only  feasible  way  for  ensuring  success,  and  for 
this  their  constituents  had  no  patience.  The 
very  weakness  of  the  Persian  character,  together 
with  their  aooessibitity,  frankness,  and  lively 
euriosity,  render  them  far  more  impressionable 
than  the  Turks ;  and  they  are  much  less  pre- 
judiced and  intolerant ;  hut  they  have  less  per- 
Mverance  than  the  Turks,  and  are  more 
fickle  and  reckless.  Mr  Southgate  eonsiders 
Tebris  the  most  eligible  place  in  Persia  for 
commencing  an  effort  at  education  and  religious 
improvement. 

Commerce  has  already  acted  there  as  the 
pioneer  of  civilisation.  At  Tebriz,  there  are 
several  English  merchants  and  handicraftsmen, 
and  the  bazaars  are  full  of  European  articles. 
The  Russians,  who  keeg  a  very  sharp  look-uut 
on  the  English  in  Persia,  hare  a  consul  at  Te- 
brif. 

There  is  either  a  typographical  blunder  in  the 
text,  or  some  want  of  clearness ;  but,  we  pre- 
sume, Mr  Southgate  means  to  say  that  the  an. 
Dual  European  trade  with  Tebris  consists  of 
15,000  packages  of  the  average  value  of  £30 
•aoh  package.  Six-eighths  of  the  whole  is  Eng. 
lisb.  The  exportations  of  Tebris  are  silk,  the 
ant-galls  of  Kurdistan,  cherry-wood  pipe-sticks 
for  the  Turkish  market,  and  dye-stuffs  and  gums. 
Shawls  are  also  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  oar- 
pets,  properly  Persian,  though  tsalled  Turkey,  to 
Europe. 

Tho  politieal  revolutions  and  condition  of 
Porsis  an  foreign  to  Mr  Soathgates  design;  but 


as  the  political  state  of  the  country  mnst  affset 
his  ulterior  objects,  it  is  incidentally  noticed. 
One  fact  and  one  character,  a  patron  of  learn, 
ing,  and  a  person  who  may  be  paralleled  in  many 
latitudes,  will  afford  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  Persia. 

In  my  rides  about  the  city,  I  need  frequently  to  tee 
two  or  three  companies  going  Ihrongh  their  drills  under 
the  instruction  of  an  English  teijeant.  They  were 
dretted  in  European  military  coatt,  made  by  one  of  the 
Frank  tailors  of  the  city,  and  large  trousers,  of  an  order 
between  pantaloons  and  shalvart.  I  could  not  laam 
that  this  adoption  of  European  oostnme  had  excited  any 
prejudice,  although  the  Persians  are  even  mors  tcrupul* 
ou9  than  the  Turks  about  the  exposure  of  the  lutnral 
figure  of  the  body.  It  wat  first  introdocrd,  I  was  told, 
by  Abbas  Mirza,  under  the  same  impression  which  teems 
to  hare  possessed  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  that  European 
dress  would  make  European  soldiers. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  I  received  a  message  fh>m 
Mellk  Cassam  Mina,  a  Persian  prince,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  uncles  of  the  Shah.  Having  heard  of  my 
arrival,  and  being  partly  informed  of  my  design  in  visit- 
ing Persia,  he  sent,  requesting  to  see  me.  I  went  iuime> 
diately  in  quest  of  him.  After  having  wasted  the  greater 
pait  of  a  day  In  following  the  false  directions  that  were 
given  me,  I  fonnd  him,  at  last.  In  an  old  dilapidated 
palace  within  the  walls.  The  building  had  two  courts, 
of  which  the  apartments  around  the  interior  one  were 
alone  inhabitable.  I  found  the  prince  in  the  midst  of  a 
room  crowded  with  European  arilclee  of  all  kinds^  from 
which  he  wat  making  a  selection  of  tuch  as  pleased  him 
best,  while  a  Kribe  sat  hy,  recording  the  names  and 
prices  of  those  which  he  chose.  He  was  himself  seated 
in  a  chair,  from  which  he  rose  npon  my  entrance,  and 
saluted  me  with  a  hearty  English  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  cordial  How  do  you  do  f  His  English,  however, 
toon  ran  out,  and  we  turned  to  French,  which,  he  said, 
he  had  learned  fh>m  an  old  French  lady  travelling  in 
Persia.  He  spoke  it  with  fluency  and  tolerable  correct* 
nets.  His  dress,  excepting  the  Persian  cap,  wu  In  the 
style  formerly  described  at  prevailing  in  the  Turkith 
court ;  he  had  a  handiome  and  intelligent  foce^  and  wots 
a  short  beerd,  I  had  long  before  heard  of  him  at  one  of 
the  most  tealous  friends  of  education  in  Persia,  and  I 
esteemed  it  a  providential  favour  that  he  had  visited  the 
city  during  my  stay.  His  own  residence  was  in  Sliithe- 
van,  on  the  Eastern  border  of  the  lake  of  Onrmiah,  and 
he  had  come  to  Tebris  for  the  laudable  purpott  of  tatinc 
fruit. 

He  tnmed  the  convertation,  at  once,  to  the  tubject  of 
education,  and  went  on  to  detail  hit  pait  effortt  and  his 
plant  for  the  fnlore.  He  had  ettahlithed  a  tchool,  tome 
six  months  before,  in  hit  own  village,  in  which  he  in- 
tended that  instruction  should  be  given  in  Persiaa, 
Armenian,  French,  and  English.  The  principal  was  an 
Armenian,  who  had  been  educated  in  Bishop's  Colltgt^ 
Calcutta  ;  hut,  althouiih  a  man  of  ability  and  learning, 
his  management  of  the  tchool  had  not  been  altogether 
tatisfaciory.  He  wished  now  ta  procure  a  teacher  flram 
America;  he  would  prefer  a  physician,  but  would  be 
content  with  any  one  competent  to  the  duty.  He  bad 
desired  to  see  roe,  hoping  that  I  might  aid  him  in  accom- 
plishing his  object.  His  school,  he  said,  wat  only  a 
commencement  and  a  very  humble  attempt.  He  had  not 
the  meant  to  accompiiah  all  that  he  wat  ambitiotit  to 
underuke.  "  Thit  it  a  vile  country,"  be  exclaimed, 
"there  are  great  dillcultiee  in  the  way,  and  I  am  net 
Shah."  He  was  determined,  he  said,  to  make  a  dictloo* 
ary  of  the  Persian  and  English,  as  soon  at  he  wat  qoali- 
fled  for  the  undertaking.  The  Shah  had  written  to  him, 
approving  highly  the  plan  of  hit  tchool,  and  bs  was 
entertaining  languine  hopet  of  royal  patronage.  He 
tpoke  freely  of  mitsionsry  operaliont  in  Perda,  and 
expretted  hit  opinion  that  we  should  not  engage  in  per- 
sonal controveny,  or  oirenlate  hookt  of  a  ditputatlons 
character.  He  said  that  much  wat  to  be  feared  from  the 
Mollahs,  and  that  the  only  safe  course  was  to  iiutmct 
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and  enlight«ii  the  ptople  (Tadiulljr.  I  oSrred  to  Tiiit 
ShishcTBU  and  rxamlne  the  ttat*  of  the  tchool,  promi*. 
ing,  if  I  should  coniidrr  the  project  a  feaiible  one,  that  I 
woald  render  him  all  the  aid  in  my  power.  He  demor- 
nd  ttronfly  to  the  propoml,  and  aeemed  to  entertain 
ionie  ieent  aversion  to  my  knowing  the  exact  ilat*  of 
thing*.  I  left  him,  therefore,  with  a  general  ezprenion 
of  my  intereet  in  hie  eflorti,  and  of  my  desire  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  in  Persia. 

A  few  days  after  this  intenriew,  the  Prince't  Armenian 
teacher  made  his  appearance  at  my  house.  He  inlro. 
duced  himself  as  a  deacon  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and 
prodoced  very  satisfactory  testimonialt  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  from  the  Principal  of  Biihop's 
College.  His  name  was  Mesiop  David  Taliatinr.  He 
■poke  Enflish  Stiently,  and  shewed  me  a  copy  of  Bishop 
Heber's  Palestine,  with  a  translation  in  Armenian  versa 
from  his  own  pen.  He  had  been  partly  educated  at  the 
■eat  of  the  Armenian  Cathulicos  in  Ktchmiadzin,  and  ha 
gave  me  a  long  detail  of  his  trials  among  his  own  coun- 
trymeiu  He  came,  at  length,  npon  the  history  of  his 
recent  residence  with  the  Prince  Melik  Canam  Mirza, 
at  Shiahevan,  and  told  a  very  different  story  from  that 
of  the  Prince  himself.  The  pupils  in  the  school  were 
the  Prince's  own  boys,  and  the  Prince,  also,  had  received 
instruction  with  them.  He  had  been  engaged  with  an 
ezpree*  stipulation  as  to  the  salary,  but,  after  the  first 
two  or  three  months,  no  pay  had  been  given  him.  The 
pupils  were  so  irregular  in  their  attendance,  that  they 
received  little  or  no  profit  from  his  instructions.  The 
Prince,  who  was  food  of  bunting,  always  took  several  of 
them  away  with  him  in  his  excursions,  so  that,  of  some 
fifteen  who  were  nominally  his  pupils,  only  three  had 
attended  regularly.  The  Prince,  he  said,  was  no  Mus- 
■nlman,  becauae  he  drank  wine  and  ale  hog's  flesh. 

The  teacher  aflBrmed  that  ibe  peace  of  his  owu  family 
was  endangered  by  the  habits  of  the  boys,  for  they  were 
all  addicted  to  vicious  coaiaes.  An  Armenian  female, 
connected  with  his  family,  bad  been  enticed  into  the 
Prince's  harem,  and  wat  detained  there  against  her  will. 
The  Prince  had  written  to  the  Shah,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  and  the  Shah  had  sent  him, 
in  return,  a  letter  full  of  sweet  words,  but  without  the 
more  substantial  accompaniment  that  the  Prince  had 
expected.  From  that  time,  his  interest  in  the  rchool 
began  to  decline.  The  teacher  bad  long  meditated  an 
escape:  but  fearing  lest  the  Prince  should  find  meana 
to  detain  him,  he  had  not  communicated  to  him  bis 
intention,  and,  at  length,  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
absconding  privately.  He  declared  that  he  would  not 
return  to  the  Prince  until  all  arrears  had  been  paid  ;  and, 
aa  this  was  a  hopeless  condition,  he  was  ready  to  try  hia 
fortunes  elsewhere.  I  advised  him  to  go  to  Constant!, 
nople^  where  his  Armenian  learning  would  be  of  service 
to  him.  He  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  but  said  that 
he  could  not  command  the  means  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  accompUabing  bia 
object,  for,  when  I  reached  Constantinople  the  next 
spring,  he  was  already  there. 

'  I  fonnd  good  reason,  afterwards,  to  believe  that  bis 
•lory  respecting  the  seminary  of  Melik  Cassam  Mina, 
was,  in  the  main,  true.  I  had,  at  first,  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  It,  as  being  the  effort  of  a  Persian  noble,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  kind  of  which  I  had  any  information 
as  having  been  made  in  Persia.  I  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  that  the  Prince  had  no  just  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  own  undertaking,  nor  the  stability  of  pur- 
pose neceteary  for  it*  prosecution.  Still,  my  conviction 
if  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  missionary,  the  Prince 
might  be  made  the  instrument  of  great  good  to  his  conn- 
try  ;  and  his  school,  or  a  better  one  in  its  stead,  might 
become,  nnder  the  same  direction,  the  germ  of  a  noble 
work  in  Persia. 

Such  are  the  imperrect  instruments  which,  in 
the  commencement  of  a  great  and  difficult  work, 
must  be  used. 

After  long  Internal  debate  whether  to  curtail 
his  wanderings,  or,  without  ao  associate,  to  pro- 


secute his  projected  long  tour  in  Mesopota- 
mia, Syria,  and  Egypt,  our  traveller  decided  to 
proceed.  To  note  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Mesopotamia  was,  with  him,  an  object 
of  exceeding  interest.  His  man,  John,  ag^reed 
to  go  on  ;  and  a  medical  friend,  attached  to  the 
English  embassy,  gave  Mr  Southgate  a  supply 
of  medicines,  with  directions  for  their  use. 

The  Persians,  from  the  natural  liveliness  and 
restlessness  of  their  temperament,  are,  though 
less  strict  Mussulmans,  much  fonder  of  going 
on  pilgrimages  than  the  Turks.  They  have 
other  inducements  to  the  observance  of  this  ex. 
citing  superstition.  Every  pilgrimage  performed 
entitles  the  devotee  to  some  distinction  of  rank ; 
until  when  he  has  performed  the  g^eat  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  he  acquires  the  protid  title  of 
Haji,  or  Pilgrim.  Fashion  and  notoriety  lend 
their  attractions ;  and  many  of  the  devout  con- 
trive to  kUl  two  birds  with  one  stone,  by  doing 
a  little  business  at  some  point  on  the  route. 
"  Thus,  the  pilgrim  to  Meshed  brings  back,  be- 
sides his  new  stock  of  merit,  a  valuable  supply 
of  Bokhara  skins." 

Troops  of  mounted  pilgfrims,  women  as  well  as 
men,  were  frequently  met  going  or  returning  to 
Mecca ;  the  women  slung  in  the  fashion  of  gipiy 
children.  The  caravansaries,  in  some  of  the 
towns,  are  mainly  supported,  as  of  old  was  the 
Tabard,  renowned  by  Chaucer.  The  American 
missionary,  who  often  met  them  in  these  places  of 
public  resort,  was  far  from  admiring  the  charac 
ter  and  manners  of  these  devout  personages, 
and  heartily  wished  to  see  no  more  of  them. 
They  were  noisy  and  brawling ;  and,  to  him,  he 
says. 

They  appeared  a  componnd  of  teKcompiarsoey,  aira- 
gance,  and  bluster.     "The  old  keeper  testified  that  when 
they  were  on  tbeir  way  to  Kerbela,  they  could  be  eo- 
'  dui«d,  but  on  their  return  they  had  become  n  important 
that  they  were  absolutely  intolerable.    Tiiey  never  ad- 
dressed each  other  without  the  title  of  KetieUa,  of  which 
they  seemed   extravagantly   proutL     Tlie  poor  beggars 
who  thronged  the  caravansera  prefaced  all  tbeir  suppli- 
cations for  charity  with  the  same  honourable  appella- 
tion, at  if  experience  had  taught  them  that  no  argument 
would  prove  more  conciliatory  and   moving.      Beiof 
among  pilgrims,  we  were  constantly  aaluted  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  when  every  other  plea  had  proved  unavailing, 
they  would  stand  at  our  door,  and  repeat,  in  supplicat- 
ing tones,  Kerbelttt,  KerMat.    ....    Thonsandt 
of  pilgrims  annually  pass  through  the  country,  to  peiv 
form  their  devotions  at  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  Hoasrin  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Bagdad.    Theae  pilgrims  come  back  im- 
bued  with  a  more  enthusiastic  reverence  for  the  foandeit 
of  their  sect,  which  they  diffuse  among  those  who  first 
receive  them  on  their  return.    Besides,  moltitadet  of  the 
people  in  this  region  have,  on  account  vi  the  proximity 
of  the  srpnlcbrei,  themselves  performed  the  pllgriaugc. 
The  poorer  sort  sometimes  undertake  it  on  foot. 

Two  thousand  pilgrims  had  that  year  gone 
from  the  city  of  Kazvin  and  its  dependencies  to 
Mecca ;  and  the  whole  number,  from  all  qitar- 
ters,  amounts  to  85,000  or  30,000  in  a  year.  We 
make  no  apology  for  lugging  in  the  following 
brief  and  picturesque  description  of  a  scene  quite 
new  to  Europeans : — 

Soon  after  leaving  Zenjan,  we  entered  upon  the  ex. 
tensive  plain  of  Sulunieh.  In  front,  at  far  ••  the  rye 
conld  reach,  was  one  broad  sheet  of  seated  herbegcy  iifb 
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•n  which  namwoni  h«rd«,  «ppMrin(  In  the  dittanct  like 
Utck  (pot*  fprinkled  orer  the  yellow  tnrfaee,  wen  feed- 
ing. The  pUin  wai  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by 
two  parallel  rsngei  strongly  marked  with  the  common 
featnret  of  Penlan  moonuine,  barren,  dark,  and  prnent- 
inf  bold  and  iharp  ontlinei,  like  the  •keletoni  of  monn. 
taini,  ai  thoagh  natnre  had  been  intermpied  while  rear, 
inf  them,  and  had  left  her  work  Dnfiniahed.  We  could 
juit  deury  the  extremity  of  the  range  on  the  left,  break- 
inf  oat  boldly  upon  the  hazy  rarface  of  the  plain,  like 
headlandt  into  the  tea. 

Mr  Southgate  relates  some  diverting  stories 
of  the  means  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  impu- 
dent pertinacity  of  those  religious  mendicants, 
who,  in  yirtue  of  their  superior  sanctity,  assume 
the  right  to  live  in  idleness  upon  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  to  practise  villanies  of 
every  sort.  They  obstinately  t^juat  before  a 
house,  and  will  not  move ;  day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  continuing  their  importunity, 
until  the  money  they  demand  is  g^ven,  or  they 
are  beaten  off.  This  deserved  punishment  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  people  prevent.  One 
dervish  sat  for  more  than  three  months  before 
the  British  residency  in  Bagdad.  Another  took 
post  and  commenced  his  importunity  in  a  niche 
before  the  Ambassador's  palace  in  the  capital, 
Tehran  ;  and  it  not  being  thought  prudent  to 
oust  the  maiter/ul  or  sturdy  vagrant  by  violent 
means,  the  Ambassador,  after  fair  warning,  gave 
orders  that  the  niche  should  be  bricked  up. 
The  dervish  stood  his  ground  until  the  wall  got 
as  high  as  his  chin,  when  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
ask  for  his  release.  Another  squatted  under  the 
flag-staff,  and  the  English  Resident  fell  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  ordering  it  to  be  profusely 
washed  every  day,  by  buckets  of  water  being 
poured  down  from  the  top;  which  species  of 
■hower-bath  made  the  holy  intruder  decamp. 

Mr  Southgate  reached  Tehran,  the  modern 
capital  of  Persia,  without  any  dangerous  adven- 
ture, and  was  comfortably  lodged  in  the  vacant 
house  of  an  Englishman,  which  had  been  kindly 
offered  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  English  in 
this  city,  be  felt  again  at  home,  and  rejoiced 
exceedingly  in  the  sound  of  English  speech. 

Tehran,  though  the  seat  of  royalty,  is  a  less 
agreeable  residence  than  Tebriz,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  inferior  to  that  city.  It  has,  however, 
not  yet  had  time  to  improve  in  a  region  where  the 
march  of  improvement  is  always  tardy ;  for  it  has, 
from  a  small  place,  been  raised  to  importance 
only  since  the  accession  of  the  present  dynasty, 
when  Ispahan  was  deserted  by  the  Conqueror, 
who  wished  to  be  near  his  native  tribes.  The 
bazaars  are  numerous,  but  small  and  filthy :  the 
dwelling-houses  mean ;  and  unsightly  ruins 
everywhere  offend  the  eye.  But  worse  re. 
mains  :— 

Near  the  fate  at  which  we  entered  the  city,  we  passed 
aa  open  space,  by  the  side  of  the  itreet,  on  which  were 
several  apertures  leadinf  to  inblerranean  apartments. 
Some  travellers  hare  conjectured  that  the  occupant!  ate 
a  remnant  of  an  ancient  race  of  the  country,  (the  Tiig- 
lodites,  I  believe,)  who  need  to  live  under  froand.  It 
■say  be  so,  but  it  affect*  one  strangely,  on  entering  the 
dtr  of  the  Shah,  with  his  imagination,  perhaps,  foil  of 
splendid  palace*  and  Oriental  luxury,  to  see  (almost  the 
ifst  tUnf  as  ba  enter*  the  gate)  a  herd  of  human  being* 


burrowing  in  the  earth  like  mole*.  It  w**,  perhapii 
some  disappointment  of  this  kind  which  made  my  whole 
impression  of  Tehran  more  unfavourable  than  it  would 
hare  l>een,  deprived  of  the  association  of  royalty.  Be- 
sides, for  the  most  of  the  few  week*  *pent  there^  I  WM 
suffering  with  the  intermittent,  which,  in  Itself,  is  no 
generator  of  bright  emotions. 

Fever  was  then  prevalent.  Mr  Soujthgate  was 
permitted  to  visit  the  Ark,  or  royal  residence, 
and  to  examine  its  numerous  courts.  Some  of 
the  apartments  are  stuffed  like  ill-arranged  cu- 
riosity shops,  with  the  presents  sent  from  the 
different  Princes  of  Europe  to  the  Shah.  The  bad 
taste  and  gross  ignorance  shewn  in  many  of  these 
royal  gifts,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  that  po- 
tentate. The  population  of  the  modem  capital 
of  Persia  is  estimated  at  60,000;  of  whom  a 
small  number  are  Jews  and  Armenians.  There 
are  also  a  sprinkling  of  European  artisans,  and 
a  few  English  drill-sergeants. 

The  reigning  Shah  does  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Southgate,  make  any  adequate  return  to 
the  English,  who  rendered  him  good  service,  if 
they  did  not  actually  secure  the  throne  to  him. 
But  he  is  obliged  to  temporize  with  Russia; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  genuine  feel- 
ings are  sacrificed  to  policy  and  necessity.  He 
may  also  imagine,  not  without  some  cause,  that, 
in  serving  him,  the  English  merely  sought  to 
serve  themselves.  The  affairs  of  the  empire  are 
considered  to  be  in  a  bad  and  perilous  condition  ; 
and  the  death  of  the  Shah  may,  it  is  believed,  be 
the  signal  for  another  revolution.  The  army  is 
totally  disoi^nized.  The  Shah  is,  by  some  of  his 
friends,  said  to  be  possessed  of  great  literary  ac- 
complishments; and  it  isbelieved  thathehascon. 
siderable  knowledge  of  geography  for  an  orient- 
al. Soon  after  his  elevation,  it  was  proposed 
to  send  a  select  number  of  young  Persians  to 
England,  to  be  educated. 

Upon  inquiry  being  made  for  what  proA**ion  or  ser- 
vice the  young  men  were  to  be  trained,  it  was  replied 
that  two  of  them  were  to  be  cmruUe'^nakeri,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  Shah  that  candles  were  a  vary  useful 
article.  An  order  wai  afterwards  given  for  an  eatimsic 
of  the  expenses,  which,  when  presented  to  the  Shah,  so 
terrifled  him  that  the  plan  sunk  at  once  out  of  notice 
and  was  never  more  heard  o£ 

The  only  measure  which  teemed  to  indicate  improve- 
ment was  the  establiahment  of  a  Gaaelte  at  Tehran, 
which  commenced  early  in  1837  under  the  auspice*  of 
the  Shah.  It  was  printed  in  Persian,  and,  for  want  of 
type*,  wa*  lithographed.  It*  principal  object  wa*  to 
laud  the  Shah  and  his  measures.  Still  its  establishment 
must  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  adrance,  and  it  may  yet 
lead  to  important  consequences.  I  could  not  learn  that 
there  was  so  mnch  as  a  printing-press  in  the  country, 
but  two  have  since  been  introduced,  and  are  in  active 
operation  at  Tebriz. 

Though  tempted  to  visit  Ispahan  and  Shiraz, 
Mr  Southgate  nobly  resisted,  scarcely  turning 
aside  from  his  main  errand  when  objects  of  great 
interest  were  at  hand.  Even  the  great  tempta- 
tion of  visiting  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  fortu- 
nately for  his  readers,  gave  way  to  higher  duties, 
as  he  has  more  leisure  to  expatiate  on  more  novel 
scenes,  and  on  matters_,of  deeper  interest,  after  he 
fairly  set  his  face  towards  Bagdad.  Instead  of 
tracing  his  route,  we  shall  borrow  a  part  of  his  ge- 
neral view  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry :  the 
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pt$plt,  tba  tntm  of  the  population  of  Portia,  on 
wham  former  trsrellera  haye  beetowedcempara- 
,  tively  little  or  no  attention  :— 

K  Pcniui  Tilli(e  ii  alwaj*  •  collection  of  low  mod- 
konwt,  with  naiTVW  path*  raanlng  irrof oUrlj  bHwaen 
them.  A  eite  it  generelly  ebotea  near  wme  wstcr- 
conne,  abont  wbicti  tren  are  planted,  thui  giTiug  to  the 
tcene,  tnm  •  distance,  •  pleaiant  aiprct,  Bnt  there  is 
wHaaa  aaythiac  iaTitinf  withia.  The  lioBMa  an  po* 
aad  llthy,  and  tha  iahaMtanU  oftea  e^ valid  aad  wretched 
la  apfeaiaace. 

The  laaie  national  eharacteriitia  are  aot  fonnd  ao 
•trenfly  marked  in  the  Tillages  as  in  the  towns.  The 
kaMt  of  lylaf  is  nnirenal,  bat  the  Tillagen  have  not  the 
we  caaniag  aad  adroilneat  in  deoeptloa  aa  tha  inhabit. 
aata  of  citiea.  Neither  hare  thejr  the  ezoellencea  eaoi. 
■aaalf  attributed  to  the  natioaal  character  of  the  Per. 
aians.  They  are  exceedingly  ignorant  and  debased  in 
InleUect,  and  a  more  stnpid  and  witless  people  I  have 
Berer  seen  in  any  eenntrj.  Tin  women,  especially, 
Meat  M  be  at  tha  lowast  dsfrse  of  hasaanity..  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  pearly  dressed,  agiy  and  Uthy, 
particnlarly  the  old.  The  cbildiea  go  clothed  in  rags, 
and  generally  withoni  enough  of  theee  to  carer  their 
nakedneis.  SometliDee  they  an  entirely  destitnte  of 
dothiDf,  aad  aiaj  be  aeea  waUowiag  aboat  in  the  dirt 
lik*  little  bratea. 

To  this  deecriftiaa  than  an  of  oowie  some  exoep. 
tions^  eapecially  in  the  Tillages  between  Tebrii  and 
TehraiL  The  peasantry  in  thoee  parte  an  often  in  a 
Wtter  ooBdltion  than  tboae  af  Torkey,  and  eren  aome  of 
the  Earepean  etaiaa.  Thengk  oppreaaed,  they  often 
•ontriTe  to  liT*  well.  Tfadr  laad,  thoagh  simple,  is 
good.  They  eat  wheat-bread,  and  sometimee  indulge  in 
the  Ininry  of  a  piece  of  meat.  In  some  of  the  Tillagm 
they  ara,  for  peasants,  decently  clothed,  and  the  houMs 
ef  the  better  sort  an  tolenbly  famished,  geaenlly  hav. 
ingaoo  raaai  neatly  plastered  aad  earpeted;  aad  a  good 
aet  ef  baaaehnld  tmmIs  anaaged  aa  ahelna  or  la  cap> 
bearda 

In  the  Tillagea  ketareeo  Tehran  and  Hamadan,  how- 
ever, I  Amnd  sneh  neeptiom  extremely  rara  The 
ptepla  an  evidently  a  Tarfcith  laee,  bnt  they  have  ao 
aflaitr  irtth  aor  lava  Csr  the  Tarfca  of  Aderbrijaa, 
Tbey  an  peonr,  appanatty  asan  oppressed,  complain 
Bon  of  ponrty,  an  lower  in  their  habits,  mon 
degraded  ia  mind,  and  mon  wretched  in  appeannce. 
Tbeir  aeil  to  leas  Ibrtile^  their  hoveet  awaner,  their  Til. 
lagM  geaarally  aawallrd,  poorly  coastrneted,  and  often 
kalf.««in«d.  The  villages  in  other  parla  an  aometimee 
wnlM  and  aometimre  open,  bat  in  the  last  case  they 
kave  oftaa  aa  indoenn  or  citadel  near  them  to  which 
the  people  amy  fly  in  ease  ef  danger,  and  fkam  which 
Ihey  can  delbnd  tbemselTea. 

Then  is  nothing  which  can  be  called  edneation  among 
tte  Persian  peaaantry.  There  is  generally  a  Mollah  in 
each  tillage  who  teaebea  tlie  children  in  winter:  bat  the 
•am  ef  tba  laatraetien  i%  as  before  mid,  te  teach  them 
te  centillate  the  Koran  and  the  prayen  witlurat  nnder. 
etanding  them. 

The  eemmun  employment  of  the  men  ia  husbandry 

aa  art  which  they  pnnae  very  well  after  their  fbahion. 
Their  agricaltaral  implementa  are  mostly  of  wood,  the 
yhMfh,  the  shoTel,  aad  groond.lbrfcs  being  of  this  mate- 
rial. The  women  weave.  The  work  fs  done  out  of 
doors,  the  woof  being  stretched  along  the  ground,  aad 
tke  ehattU  sospanded  on  three  sticks  BMeting  at  the  top, 
which  an  pashsd  along  aa  the  work  praoeeda.  la  thia 
way  a  piece  of  carpeting  twenty  yards  long  aad  a  third 
Of  a  yard  wide  is  cempleted  in  three  weeks. 

It  muet  be  recollected  that  our  traveller  ia 
from  the  bappieat  country,  eo  far  at  the  people 
•re  oonoemed,  which  the  world  haa  yet  seen,  and 
that  be  had  previously  little  actual  experience  of 
the  painfalaepecta  of  European  society.  When  he 
afcaU  have  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  inveatigated 
th*  lover  human  strata  of  such  towns  as  Man 


cheeter  and  Glsagov,  h»  may  Cnd  that  th«  pliy. 
sicai  condition  of  the  Eastern  peaaantry,  in  all 
that  regards  the  wants  of  civilised  life,  is  not 
more  wretched.  The  Kurds  are  frenerally  an  ex- 
ception to  the  common  degradation  and  misery  ; 
and  amonff  this  fine  and  energetic  race  it  is 
worUiy  of  notice  that  the  condition  of  the  wo- 
men approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  their 
siatera  in  Europe  than  among  any  other  of  the 
Asiatic  tribes.  "  I  have  often,"  says  Mr  South- 
gate, 

Remarked  the  snperior  importance  of  the  Knrlieb  waoaea 
in  their  (amilira,  when  compared  either  to  Torkish  or 
Penian  females.    It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  Aw  things 

in  the  East  which  reminded  me  of  the  Western  world, 

I  mean  particularly  the  tne  and  familiar  manner  ia 
which  they  conrcrse  with  their  hosbands,  aooMtimea  as 
equals,  and  sometimes  even  with  an  air  of  authority. 
Then  always  appeared  to  me  more  of  mutual  eonfideaes 
aad  of  honsehold  sympathies  among  the  Kurds  than 
among  their  ndghbonn  on  either  aide  of  them.  Oa 
leaTing  Maidesfat  I  made,  as  was  my  custom,  some  esm- 
peasation  te  my  bast  who  had  so  kindly  entertained  ate. 
He  immediately  delivered  it  te  his  wilb,  ia  such  a  man. 
ner  as  shewed  that  she  was  ordinarily  the  keeper  of  hia 
pnrw. 

Next  night  ho  relates— 

A  Kurdish  woman,  whose  hasbend  was  abseat,  r*. 
crived  me  into  lier  hmise,  and  whea  ahe  saw  my  weak 
state,  treated  me  with  great  kindness.  Her  hoiue  had 
three  apartments.  One  contained  the  cattle  ;  anotiiv 
she  gave  to  me ;  while  she,  with  her  four  or  Are  little 
ebiidreo  aad  my  two  aervant%  oocopied  the  thirl  She 
aeeaiod  t*  have  ao  f  ueatioa  ef  the  propriety  af  the  ar. 
rangeaieat,  bat  loag  afiar  we  bad  alt  retired,  kept  ap  aa 
animated  convenatioa  with  Mohammed  AU,  apoa  soma 
iubjeet  that  I  could  not  undentand. 

The  next  day  our  coarm  lay  over  a  hilly  eonatry,  and 
aa  we  adraaeed,  tha  nngee  of  mOanuint  hecaae  more 
distiact,  mora  lofty,  and  more  steep.  We  were  evideaily 
approaching  the  great  nng*  which  interaects  tlM  sauntly 
from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.,  aad  forma  the  natanl  beoodary 
between  Tnrkey  and  Penla. 

Thia  honsehold  was  the  most  oppodte  imagin- 
able to  the  silent,  listless,  sullen,  or  desponding 
Persic  families  with  which  he  came  into  contact, 
and  in  which  a  whole  day  would  pass  without 
the  husband  aad  wife,  though  occupying  the  same 
apartment,  exchanging  one  word.  Mr  South- 
gate  repeatedly  notices  that  the  Kurds  sing  at 
their  work,  which  is  of  itself  a  most  significant 
trait  of  their  national  character  and  condition. 

On  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey  between 
Tehran  and  Bagdad,  the  traveller  suffered  se- 
verely from  bodily  illness,  aggravated  by  an 
accumulation  of  disasters  and  calamities.  The 
people  were  rude  and  inhospitable,  and  the  ac- 
commodation wretched.  His  travelling  com- 
panion John,  the  Armenian,  whom  be  had 
brought  from  Constantinople,  was  aleo  ill  and 
malcontent ;  his  servant  was  sick ;  and,  at  Kea- 
manshah,  where  he  arrived  more  dead  than  alive, 
his  funds  failed.  The  three  sick  strangers  ob- 
tained here  a  miserable,  small  damp  room  in  a  ca- 
ravansera,  and  remained  in  a  state  which  it  is 
really  painful  to  contemplate  even  after  It  ia  leaf 
and  happily  past. 

I  lay  apoa  oae  aide  of  ear  little  apartmeat,  JTaha  apia 
the  othar,  and  MohamaMd  AU  an  tha  baggage  ia  eat 
Bttwesa  as  was  a  Uttie  paa  of  eeala,  wUsk  M 
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M«Md  to  b«  r*plral(1i«d  «i  ofttn  at  any  on*  conld  b«  fimod 
to  ir»tl  upon  ui. 

The  honr  at  trial  now  eommcnCFd  in  good  eamttt. 
For  ten  dayi  I  U7  npon  my  «arp«t,  almott  without 
MOTing  from  It  diuinf  th«  wholt  tim*.  Beinf  qwkv 
^aainlad  with  th«  natara  of  107  diataMt  I  adinlniatcrwl 
for  it  at  random,  bnt  finding  that  tha  pitdicine  prodaoad 
no  effect,  I  abataincd,  and  left  it  to  take  iti  conrae.  There 
waa  no  one  to  ahew  ne  any  kindnoa.  I  befffd  the 
kaapar  of  the  caravanaera  to  procuri  for  ma  lodf^loga  in 
a  priTate  honae,  but  he  decland  it  10  lie  impotaibla,  and 
there  waa  no  one  elie  to  whom  I  could  apply.  Ocea. 
alonalljr  Mma  one  would  come  in  and  look  at  at,  but 
none  conld  be  prevailed  npon  to  help  ne.  Somatimca 
thajr  would  come  in  companlei  of  three  or  four,  when 
they  almoat  inrariably  found  lomethiDf  to  amuae  them. 
aelrea  with  in  our  forlorn  appearance  and  condition. 
Thcf  would  then  go  ont  npon  the  porch  beforo  our  door 
and  read  the  Koran,  for  it  waa  now  Ramaian,  when 
Moaanlmane  are  particniarly  called  to  thia  devout  and 
holy  act.  Could  they  hava  undentood  what  they  read, 
they  might  have  found  that  humanity  waa  among  the 
Tirtnea  which  it  inculcated,         .... 

I  entreated  the  caraTaneera-keeper,  atnce  he  eonld  not 
ohiain  lodglnp  for  me,  tu  procure  me,  from  day  to  day, 
a  littla  food  fit  for  a  tick  man.  But  thii  re^nett  aleo 
ihUed.  I  could  not  even  get  a  little  milk  warmed,  and 
during  ten  dayi  tailed  nothing  but  the  half-baked  bread 
and  freah  grapei  which  were  bronght  to  mie  from  the 
baxari.  Thete  my  palate  M  loathed  that  I  aometimea 
paatad  twenty-four  hourt  without  tatting  food  rather 
than  partake  of  them,  and,  at  the  beat,  I  ate  only  to 
Boch  aa  waa  nrceatary  to  luitain  life. 

The  evili  of  our  aituation  were  aggravated  by  the  ttate 
of  my  eompaniont.  John't  diieaae  increaird,  and  hit 
tamper  grew  every  day  mora  petulant.  He  would  lie 
npon  hie  carpet  »nd  pour  forth  the  moit  bitter  reproacbea 
againit  himielf  for  having  nnilertaken  the  tour. 

To  crowa  tha  whole,  the  little  money  which 
renwiaed  to  them  waa  lost  by  Jehn,  who  waa 
purse-bearer,  and  death  from  hunger,  if  not  dia- 
eaae,  was  before  them.  We  notice  theso  things 
%»  introdnoe  the  singular  or  rather  providential 
iaterfereaee  by  which  the  traveller  and  hia  auite 
were  delivered.  Before  leaving  Tehran  he  had 
met  with  some  provoking  hindrances  occasioned  by 
the  remissaess  of  John,  but  the  delay  permitted 
th«  delirarf  of  a  letter  of  iotrodnetion  to  a 
native  merchant  in  Kermanahah  which  ultimate- 
ly was  of  great  service,  though  Mr  Southgate 
thought  no  more  about  it  till,  while  languishing, 
day  after  d  ly,  in  the  miserable  caravansera,  it 
OGCurred  to  him  like  a  forlorn  hope.  Fearing 
that,  if  he  sent  the  letter,  the  merchant  would 
not  look  near  him,  he  merely  sent  intelligence 
that  it  was  in  his  possession.  The  merchant  im- 
mediately oame.  The  interview,  from  the  un- 
fortuBate  position  of  the  traveller,  becomes  truly 
affecting.    He  says — 

I  gave  him  the  letier,  aad  when  be  had  read  it,  told  him 
my  atory  from  beginning  to  end.  What  waa  my  eurprlte 
to  And  that  be  litleoed  10  me  with  attention  and  laterett  1 
Attar  what  I  had  experienced  Ibr  ten  dayi,  thij  trivial 
act  of  coorteay  teemed  ttranga  and  unaccountable.  AH 
wham  I  had  yet  aecn  in  Kermanahah  were  Muttolmana ; 
thia  man  waa  a  Otithr—«ut  of  tbe  despised  and  oppretard 
flrewonhlppera  of  Persia.  He  waa  a  good  Samaritan 
nevrnheleta.  He  oSisred  me  hia  \>t»t  tervioei^  and  piovad 
the  sincerity  of  tbe  offer  by  giving  me  a  handinl  of  tilver 
as  aoon  sa  I  told  him  that  my  ftrtt  want  wat  money. 
Be  had  known  teveral  Knglitih  gentlemen  in  Tehran, 
and  had  had  aome  dralingi  with  them.  My  being  a 
iSKSignsr,  theiefore^  and,  in  oonunon  with  othw  Ameii> 
cans  in  Persia,  under  Englith  protection,  was  ajfood 
jwpsjnft  tn  hia  conBdence  aad  kindness. 


Hs  propoied  to  obtain  for  me  mere  comfortable  lodg- 
ings. I  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  bnt  I  Wat  unable  to 
avail  myielf  of  It  immediately,  at  1  could  hardly  move 
ftom  tha  tpot  where  I  hiy.  He  nndertook  then  to  none 
me  for  a  fow  dayi  where  1  wat,  and  the  next  morning  I 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  little  warm  milk.  He  came  ofien 
to  tee  me,  attended  to  all  my  wants,  and  brought  me 
nourithing  food. 

In  brief,  under  the  unfailing  kindness  of  this 
benevolent  fire-worshipper,  Mr  Southgate,  over 
whom  he  watched  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father 
to  a  son,  rapidly  recovered.  The  Guebr  then 
furnished  him  with  money  for  the  rest  of  his 
journey,  for  which,  and  his  other  well-timed  ad- 
vances, the  traveller  gave  him  a  note  made  pay* 
able  to  his  agent  at  Bagdad.  His  last  act  of 
confidence  was  to  re-deliver  tbe  note  to  him  to 
carry  to  Bagdad.  John  had,  meanwhile,  though 
better,  become  so  alarmed  for  his  own  health, 
that  he  unhandsomelydeserted  his  sick  employer, 
and  travelled  with  a  caravan  to  Bagdad,  in  order 
to  reach  medical  aid.  On  the  morning  of  Mr 
Southgate's  departure  from  Kermanshah,  a  poor 
Armenian,  anxious  to  return  to  his  home  at  Bag- 
dad, begged  permisrion  to  ride  upon  one  of  the 
baggage-horses,  promising  to  requite  the  kind- 
ness by  his  services  on  tbe  way.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  to  this  grateful  and  faithful 
man,  the  traveller,  who  relapsed  into  illness  and 
encountered  many  difficulties,  was  subsequently 
greatly  indebted. 

The  narrative  of  the  journey  from  Kerman- 
shah to  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Bagdad, 
abounds  with  interesting  and  novel  information  to 
which  we  cannot  refer,  farther  than  copying  this 
brief  notice  of  one  of  the  many  monuments  of 
antiquity  scattered  over  the  whole  route  pursued 
by  the  missionary.  They  were  in  a  hare  moun- 
tainous region  beyond  Kerrend,  and  fell  into  a 
long  and  difficult  Pass. 

At  length  oar  aoane  was  taddaaly  intersfpted  by  high 
nmkt  rising  before  nt  In  the  very  monih  of  the  gorge; 
Before  I  could  ditcover  how  we  were  to  get  beyond  tb«m, 
we  were  aaeending  and  winding  among  them  by  a  path 
aa  tartaout  at  the  trail  of  a  tnake.  From  the  hi|heet 
point  which  we  reached  our  detcmt  waa  effected  by  a 
good  road,  evidently  of  ancient  eonatraetion,  built  against 
tbe  tide  of  the  mountain. 

The  singolsr  delila  throngh  which  we  had  thni  worked 
oar  way  waa,  deabtleai,  no  other  than  the  Zttgri  Pyla, 
or  the  Median  Gates  of  the  iUaaaa,  It  it  well  worthy 
of  tlw  nasM, inssmach  as  it  sAMds  an  easy  paatags  through 
a  line  of  mountains  which  stand  aa  a  great  natural  bar- 
rier between  kingdom^  Without  having  made  any  con. 
aiderable  ascent  or  detcent,  except  at  the  termination  of 
the  gorge,  we  had  patted  fh>m  Media  into  Attyria,  from 
tte  Peniaa  into  the  Arabian  Irak,  and  by  a  path  which 
bad,  doubtltsi,  oftsn  been  trodden  by  armies. 

Until  to-day  my  strength  and  health  bad  been  improv. 
ing,  bnt  the  expoture  of  yeiterday  had  brought  b4ck 
aome  of  the  tymptoms  of  my  diiorder,  and  I  expected  no 
improvement  tnm  baiag  compelled  to  clamber  over 
moustaine  t»4ay.  The  ride  proved  extrenuly  painful, 
but  I  eongmtnlated  mytelf,  oa  reaching  (be  level  country 
beyond,  that  I  had  paaaed  llie  Z>gn>s,  snd  wsa  fairly 
within  the  ItmiU  of  Chaidea.  My  fitithftil  Armenian, 
who  had  thoa  for  been  unwearied  in  his  service,  eom- 
foriad  me  by  tbe  atenraaoa  that  there  trses  no  mors  moan- 
taint  haCMs  ni^  aad  that  I  should  new  ssjoy  a  mildsr 
climate. 

At  last  tha  long  detired  city  of  tbe  Caliphs 
waa  readied ;  aad  Dr  Boo,  tb«  pbysiciM  »(• 
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tacbed  to  the  English  embassy,  on  hearing  that 
a  foreigner  or  a  European  lay  ill  at  the  khan, 
hastened  to  his  aid.  Mr  Southgate  was  at  once 
remoTed  to  the  house  of  the  British  Resident, 
Colonel  Taylor ;  and  the  month  spent  in  Bag- 
dad stUl  appears  to  him  like  a  rich  oasis  in  the 
lonely  desert  of  his  solitary  wandering^.  There 
his  investigations  into  the  theologies  and  the 
heresies  of  the  different  sects  o^  the  East,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Mussulmans,  were  re- 
newed, and  prosecuted  with  ardour  and  success 
which  have  never,  as  we  think,  been  surpassed 
even  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  East ; 
but  with  this  important  difference,  that  what 
was  by  the  Jesuits  committed  to  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  their  superiors,  is  here  laid  open  to  the 
whole  intelligent  world.  An  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  curious  paper  might  be  drawn  up 
from  this  work  alone^  upon  the  sects  and  heresies 
of  the  East,  and  the  corruptions  of  Mohammed- 
ism  and  Islamism.  Such  inquiries  were  properly 
the  first  object  of  Mr  Southgate,  and  we  have 
only  adverted  to  those  that  were  regarded  by 
him  as  secondary  or  subsidiary.  According  to 
him,  monasticism  is  not  more  an  original  institu- 
tion of  Mohammedism  than  of  Christianity.  Both 
are  the  devices  of  subsequent  ages ;  yet  convents- 
are  found  in  most  of  the  Turkish  cities,  though 
not  under  the  strict  rule  of  those  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  dervishes  of  all  orders  are  permitted 
to  marry,  and  to  live  at  home.  The  private 
habits  of  some  of  the  orders  indicate  no  peculiar 
sanctity. 

The  historiographer  of  the  late  Saltan,  in  hit  hiitory 
of  the  deetmction  o(  the  Janlnarin,  records  that,  when 
their  coDTentt  in  the  capital  were  searched,  there  were 
found  in  thesi  jars  of  wine,  stopped  with  leaves  of  the 
Koran. 

Mr  Southgste's  work  affords  the  most  ample 
and  complete  description  of  Bagdad  which  we 
have  met  with  in  any  book  of  general  travel ; 
and  with  deep  interest  have  we  contemplated  his 
picture  of  the  enchanted  ground  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Tales,  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  of 
Haroun  Al  Raschid  and  Zobeide.  But  we 
have  already  trespassed  so  far,  that  for  this  also 
we  must  refer  altogether  to  the  original  work ; 
for  every  paragraph  here  is  of  importance,  and 
to  extract  is  to  mutilate.  In  1831,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Bagdad  were  swept 
away  by  the  plague.  The  city  has  not  yet  re. 
covered  from  the  effects  of  this  awful  visitation, 
-  and  of  the  inundation  which  immediately  fol* 
lowed  it,  and  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Famine  next  appeared  to  complete 
the  misery  of  the  devoted  city. 

The  state  of  the  despised  Jews,  wherever  they 
were  found  in  the  places  that  he  visited,  inter- 
ested Mr  Southgate.  Their  condition  is,  in  ge- 
neral, as  miserable  as  the  oppression  and  degrad- 
ation which  they  suffer  might  lead  us  to  conjecture. 
Yet  they  are  numerous  in  many  towns  of  Persia  as 
well  as  in  Turkey.  A  piece  of  information  given 
by  Mr  Southgate  will  be  new  and  pleasing  to 
many  of  his  readers.  We  have  heard,  as  who 
has  not,  Russian  conquest  of  Turkey  vindicated. 


and  spoken  of  as  a  blessing,  even  because  it  woidd 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christiaaity, 
and  at  once  raise  the  condition  of  women  by  the 
abolition  of  the  curse  of  polygamy.  But  save,  as 
in  one  form  or  other,  a  privilege  of  the  g^eat  in 
all  countries,  polygamy  does  not,  it  would  appear, 
generally  exist  in  Turkey  more  than  in  Russia. 
The  incident  quoted  below  occurred  at  a  place 
between  Bagdad  and  the  city  of  Mossoul. 

The  potl-muter  wai  goTemor  of  Kifri  and  of  wen 
other  village*  on  the  plain.  He  came  in  and  spent  iIm 
afternoon  with  at,  and  bii  presence  gave  me  a  rare  CD- 
tertainmeot.  Every  half-hour  some  one  entered  to  pte- 
sent  a  complaint  against  his  neighlwnr,  which  was  alwiyi 
done  in  the  most  vociferona  toneft.  The  Bey  settled  their 
difflcolties  in  the  moat  summary  manner,  the  complainant 
seldom  staying  more  thsn  five  minutes.  One  esse  wu 
of  a  more  delicate  natare  than  the  others,  bat  it  was 
despatched  with  almost  equal  celerity.  A  man,  having 
divorced  one  wife  and  married  another,  wished  to  take 
the  first  again,  retaining  the  second.  The  former  baring 
the  liberty  of  refaaal,  declined  the  re-anion,  and  theoun 
had  urged  his  suit  with  unbecoming  pertinacity,  '  The 
offended  woman  had  now  come  to  claim  protection  ftma 
the  governor,  and  standing  without,  unseen,  seteaotd 
forth  her  complaint  When  her  story  was  ended,  the  Bey 
replied,  "The  man  has  one  wife,  why  does  be  want 
another  V  The  question  seemed  a  strange  one  to  coat 
fh>m  a  Mohammedan  jiidee  :  bat  in  troth  it  was  not  te 
strange  as  it  appeared,  for  everywhere  in  Taricey  poly- 
gamy is  rare  among  the  Mnssulmani,  and  not,  u  1  had 
been  accustomed  to  suppose,  a  common  thing. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  topics  relating  to  the 
domestic  condition  of  the  Tuilcs,  my  opinions  noderwmt 
an  essential  change ;  and  so  gross  did  I  find  many  of  mj 
former  errors  to  be,  that  it  seems  to  me  now  hardly  leas 
than  a  duty  to  adcnowledge  them,  and  to  avow  those 
which  have  arisen  in  their  stead.  I  cannot,  howeter, 
pretend,  that  my  present  information  is  by  any  means 
perfect.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  hope  yet  M  lean 
much  :  bat  whoever  knows  the  difficulty  of  gaining  sny> 
thing  authentic  on  such  topics,  will  presem  eraa  Us 
gleanings  with  the  most  assiduoua  care.  A  part  of  what 
I  have  gathered  I  will  now  offer  to  the  reader. 

The  student  of  Islamism  will  often  find  oecanaa  ta 
remark  that  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  Christisiuty 
and  Paganism.  This  is  not  only  tme  of  its  doetriiMS, 
which,  in  some  points,  approach  the  eminent  spiritoaliiy 
of  the  Bible,  and,  in  others,  harder  upon  the  faalaMic 
follies  of  heathenish  superstition,  bat  iu  precepu  al* 
partake  throaghoot  of  the  same  mingled  character. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  rank  and  duties  wliich  it  assigns  ta 
woman.  It  neither  exhibits  the  elevating  influence  of 
Christianity,  nor  the  degrading  tendencies  of  Ideiatiy. 
It  raises  her  above  the  tank  which  any  other  syttoi, 
excepting  our  own,  hat  ever  assigned  to  her,  bat  it  leans 
room  for  much  higher  improvement 

The  institutions  of  Mohammed  in  ihU  partittdar  an 
tBorthg  only  ofpraite.  The  remark  may  cnate  surprii^ 
but  I  do  not  atier  it  Incautiously.  We  are  not  to  jwift 
of  thf  false  prophet  of  Islamism  by  onr  standard,  hot  liy 
that  which  he  had  before  his  own  eyes.  He  was  an  Anb, 
bom  a  pagan.  The  religion  in  which  he  was  nnitnni 
was  at  unfavourable  in  its  inflnenees  upon  woman  u  sny 
form  of  heathenism  that  ever  existed.  It  was,  thnngk- 
out,  debasing  and  polluting.  He  undertook  its  refMV. 
Ha  raised  the  Arab  female  from  her  degndation.  Ut 
made  distinct  provision  for  her  relief  from  many  ef  tbt 
wicked  prgadicet  to  which  she  had  been  subjreied.  Tbt 
evils  which  he  eonld  not  remore  he  suffered  to  teania. 
They  reappear  pa  the  pages  of  the  Koran,  but  they  sn 
not  original  there.  Thry  are  only  copies  transfeffl' 
from  the  immemorial  usages  of  liis  people.  He  talents' 
them,  but  he  did  not  create  them.  On  the  contrary,  is 
most  instances  he  impliedly  condemns  white  he  alien 
them.  Thus  he  gives  permission  to  hiubsnds  to  ekattiii 
their  wives,  if  disobedient,  but  he  reeommenda,  at  (h 
same  time,  that  (h«y  avoid  all  causes  of  quarrtl.  Oivsm 
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(M,  althongh  allawbd,  if  •froogly  dlnpprored.  Recon- 
ciliation U  pronoanced  prrrenible  to  KparatioD,  sod 
nedistion  is  set. before  chastiieuient.  Even  Iiere  is  im- 
prarement,  the  design  being  to  abate  evils  wliich  probably 
coold  not  be  removed. 

If  now  wa  turn  to  the  other  side  of  tite  picture,  and 
olMerre  the  positira  institutions  of  the  Koran,  we  shall 
find  still  higher  reasons  to  free  its  author  from  censarci 
howerer  much  its  precepts  may  fall  below  the  benign 
institutions  of  Christianity.  Its  prescripts  with  regard  to 
the  female  right  to  inherit  property,  and  the  safeguards 
tot  female  honour  and  happiness  which  it  raised  in  the 
institiition  of  dowries,  were,  doubtless,  a  great  advance 
upon  the  barbarous  mages  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  which 
recognised  no  rtglits  nor  pririlege*  whatever.  These 
dowries  were  to  be  bestowed  by  the  husband,  nnd  must 
lie  relinquished  tu  the  wife  in  case  of  divorce,  unless  the 
request  for  a  separation  came  from  her.  It  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  penalty  for  divoices,  and  thus  to  prevent 
•n  evil  which  it  could  not  absolntely  remove.  Besides 
this^  the  general  precepts  of  the  Koran  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  females  are  more  than  could  be  lool<ed 
for  in  the  system  of  a  man  himself  acquainted  only  with 
the  grots  manners  of  pagan  ignorance.  Husbands  are 
(brbidden  to  mealtrrat  their  wives  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  ul<e  tha  first  step  towards  a  divorce,  and  they  are 
required  to  cherish  them  with  icindness  and  love.  "  If 
ye  bate  them,"  saitb  the  prophet,  "it  may  happen 
that  ya  sliall  hate  that  in  which  God  has  placed  much 
good." 

The  place  which  the  Mohammedan  system  assigns  to 
woman  in  the  other  world,  has  often  been  wrongfully 
represented.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  re- 
ported,  that  Mohammedan  teachers  deny  her  admission 
to  the  felicities  of  Paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
is,  most  plainly,  that  her  destiny  is  to  be  determined  in 
like  manner  with  that  of  every  accountable  being,  and 
according  to  the  judgment  passed  upon  her  is  her  reward, 
aitbongh  nothing  d«finlte  is  said  of  the  place  which  she 
Is  to  otenpy  in  Paradise.  Mohammed  spealcs  repeatedly 
of  <*  believing  women,"  commends  them,  and  promises 
them  tiM  recompense  which  their  good  deeds  deserve. 

The  regnlatiens  of  the  Sunneh  are  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  So  far  is  woman  from  being 
ngarded  in  these  institutions  as  a  creatnre  without  a 
sonl,  thatapeciai  allusion  is  frequently  made  to  her,  and 
partienlar  dlractiont  given  for  her  religions  conduct. 
Respecting  her  observance  of  Ramazan,  her  ablutions, 
and  many  other  matters,  her  duty  is  uught  with  a 
minnteness  that  borders  on  indecorous  precision.  She 
repeau  the  creed  in  dying,  and,  lil<e  other  Mnssnimans, 
says,  « In  this  faith  I  have  lived,  in  this  faith  I  die,  and 
in  this  faith  I  hope  to  rise  again."  She  is  required  to  do 
everything  of  religions  obligation  equally  with  men.  The 
eommand  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  extends 
to  her.  In  my  journeys,  I  often  met  with  women  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City.  They  may  even  undertake 
this  journey  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands,  whose 
authority  in  religious  matters  extends  only  to  those 
acts  of  devotion  which  are  not  obligatory,  of  which  I 
have  formerly  instanced  one  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
fiuts. 

Women  are  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  ht  present  In  the 
mosques  at  the  time  of  public  prayers;  but  th*  reason 
Is  not  that  they  are  regarded,  like  pagan  females,  as 
insusceptible  of  religions  sentiments,  but  because  the 
meeting  of  the  two  sexes  in  a  sacred  place  is  supposed 
la  be  unfaTonrable  to  devotion.  This,  however,  is  an 
Oriental,  not  a  Mohammedan  prejiulice.  The  enttom 
i*  nearly  the  same  among  the  Christians  as  among  the 
Mussniman*.  In  the  Greek  Churches,  the  females  are 
separated  from  the  males  and  concealed  behind  a  lattice, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  I  have  observed  among 
the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia.        .... 

Among  the  Jewg,  and  also  the  Quaken,  and 
Mine  other  Christian  secti,  theieze*  are  separated 
during  public  worship.  But  more:  a  Turkish 
woman,  instead  of  having  no  soul,  may  officiate 
M  an  Imam  or  priest  to  an  assembly  of  women. 


Her  usual  place  of  worship  is  the  harem.  There,  in 
the  midst  of  her  maidens,  she  read*  the  Koran,  and  per. 
forms  her  devotions  at  the  regular  honrs.  I  am  aware 
that  some  Mohammedan  writers  have  given  a  less  favour, 
able  prospect  to  the  future  state  of  woman.  They  teach 
that  she  will  hold  the  same  place  in  Paradise  that  she 
now  holds  on  earth,  that  her  employment  there,  as  here, 
will  be  to  nrait  upon  the  pleasure  of  her  lord.  One 
writer  reports  a*  a  traditional  saying  of  Mohammed,  that 
when  be  once  looked  down  into  hell,  he  saw  the  greater 
part  of  the  wretches  confined  there  to  be  women.  That 
opinions  like  these  have  been  promulgated,  the  writings 
of  learned  Mussulmans rafficieatlf  prove  t  that  individuals 
may  be  found  who  believe  that  females  will  be  annihilated 
with  the  brutes,  I  know ;  but  that  such  views  are  au. 
thorized  by  the  Koran,  sanctioned  by  the  Sunneh,  or 
Mridely  embraced  among  the  people,  is  not  true. 

Let  us  then  never  again  hear  thnt  Russian 
domination  would  elevate  the  moral  conditioit 
of  the  Turkish  women.  They  are  already  in  a 
better  state  than  the  bulk  of  the  women  among 
their  prospective  masters. 

We  are  tempted  by  this  passing  view  of  a 
Chaldean  village,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  ancient 
Arbela,  near  which,  that  famous  Waterloo,  the 
decisive  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius, 
was  fought.  The  village  is  called  Enkiva.  Our 
traveller  says— 

We  arrived  there  at  noon,  and  I  entered  the  village 
with  a  heart  bounding  at  the  thought  of  spending  half  a 
day  among  a  Christian  people.  I  soon  found. a  place  in 
a  fitmily,  and  felt  myself  entirely  at  home.  Everything 
appeared  different  from  what  I  had  so  long  been  accus> 
tomed  to  see.  There  was  none  of  the  distance  and  arro. 
gance  of  Mussulmans.  The  women,  with  unveiled  faces, 
were  attending  to  their  domestic  duties.  The  husbands 
were  aiding  in  the  care  of  the  children,  and  conversing 
freely  and  kindly  with  their  wives.  It  seemed  something 
like  Christianity,  and,  though  but  a  slight  token,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  it  deeply. 

There  were  several  Kurdish  families  in  the  village,  and 
about  sixty  Christians.  The  latter  had  a  Church,  which 
I  visited  jnst  at  the  close  of  the  evening  service,  shortly 
befi>re  sunset.  Two  of  the  three  prieau  of  the  village 
were  present,  who  shewed  me  the  interior.  It  was  very 
plain,  and  I  observed  no  pictures.  The  building  was 
more  than  a  century  old,  and  altogether  respectable  for  a 
village  Church.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  the 
door  to  which  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered 
without  almost  getting  on  one's  knees. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  large  number  of  the  vit. 
lagers  were  blind,  or  had  diseased  eyes.  Having  some 
sulphate  of  zinc  with  me,  I  prepared  it,  and  delivered  it 
to  the  Kiahya  of  the  village,  with  orders  to  administer  it 
to  all  who  might  make  application.  This  gave  me  at 
once  the  name  of  Hekim  Basbi,  and  patients  began  to 
flock  in 

The  people  of  the  village  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect  of 
their  ancient  tongue,  and  many  of  them  knew  Turkish. 
They  appeared  contented,  and  described  their  situation  as 
every  way  easy  and  eamfortable,  excepting  occasional 
visits  from  the  lawless  soldiers  of  the  Pasha.  I  noticed 
in  them  the  same  cheerful,  open,  and  frank  disposition 
which  had  so  much  impressed  me  among  the  Nestoriaos 
of  Persia. 

There  were  two  families  in  the  house  where  I  lodged, 
and  we  all  occupied  one  apartment.  I  was  amused  at 
the  distribution  which  was  made  of  us  when  we  came  to 
seek  onr  quarters  for  the  night.  The  two  ftmilies  were 
stationed  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  apartment,  Mo. 
hammed  Agha,  with  his  son  Ahmed,  in  the  middle,  and 
myself  on  the  outside.  The  Tatar,  solely,  as  he  pro. 
tested,  on  my  account,  entered  frequent  complaints  of 
the  crying  of  the  babies,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  one  fiimily 
had  hardly  become  quiet  before  the  children  in  the  othw 
comer  began,  to  that  we  gained  Uttle  sleep  the  whole 
night. 
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Mr  SoutbfAtc  wat  traralliiif  under  th«  goid- 
MIM  of  one  of  thoM  Tartar  gorarnraeiit  eourien 
who  eonatitate  the  mail-giga  of  the  Tnrkiah 
empire.  White  he  waa  at  Bagdad,  letters  had 
been  received  from  London  in  the  ipaoe  of  forty, 
five  dayi,aent  bjr  steam,  and  Tartar  eouriera.  This 
office  of  courier  is  a  regular  trade  to  vhieh  an 
•ppreatieethip  is  aerved.  The  couriers  must  at 
least  be  preaumed  Tartars  born ;  and  from  the 
confidential  nature  of  their  office,  they  are  persons 
of  no  small  importance.  They  are  famed  for 
their  hardihood  and  powers  of  endurance ;  and 
will  often  ride  for  many  successive  days  and 
nighCs  without  sleeping,  save  in  the  saddle.  If 
not  in  all  respects  the  purest  of  moral  characters, 
they  are  at  least  honest  and  trustworthy. 

Strongly  are  we  tempted  to  linger  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ; 
but  we  have  already  exceeded  oar  limits,  while 
the  interest  of  the  work  increases ;  for  now  the 
traveller  has  reached  Mossoul,  after  which  town, 
the  ladiesahouldknow,  that  mu«/in«arenamed,and 
which,  to  conjoin  great  things  with  small,  is  at 
preaent  the  seat  of  an  active  Papal  Mission,  the 
operations  of  which,  in  the  grand  attempt  to 
bring  the  Oriental  Church  into  union  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  leave  to  the  reader — ^toge- 
ther with  the  present  state  of  the  Nestorian 
Church.  The  Virgin  Mary  has  been  an  eminent 
patronees  ef  Mossoul,  which  she  miraculously 
delivered  from  its  Persian  besiegers  only  about 
ft  eei/kury  ago ;  for  which  good  service  the  Pasha 
erected  two  churches  in  her  honour. 

The  trade  between  Mossoul  and  Bagdad  is 
partly  earried  on  by  rafts  floated  down  the  Ti. 
gris.  The  manufactnreof  all  sorts  of  cotton  staff 
was  considerable  here,  until  European  importa. 
tiona — the  produce  of  the  spinning-jennies  and 
powerlooms  of  Maneheater  and  Glasgow— di. 
minished  it.  The  beat  of  the  climate  is  so  extreme 
at  Mossoul  in  summer,  that  subterranean  apart- 
ments are  used  as  in  Bagdad.  The  dress  and 
customs  of  both  cities  closely  resemble  each  other. 
The  town  is  improving  under  the  hereditary  ad> 
ministration  of  a  suooession  of  Christian  Pashas, 
though,  of  late,  several  destructive  insurrections 
have  liruken  out. 

We  have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  seen 
■omething  of  the  religious  state  of  the  people 
here,  so  far  as  that  may  be  inferred  from  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  character  of  the  Syrian 
Archbishop ;  but  the  entire  account  of  Mossoul, 
•a  of  Bagdad,  is  highly  interesting.  We  cite 
but  oae  paragraph,  whleh  may  teach  a  leeeon  of 
charity  tu  those  who  have  the  Beatt  and  the 
Falte  Prophet  continually  in  their  mouths. 

Than  ii  no  nibjcct  upon  which  a  Mohammedan  i( 
IBoie  apt  to  conrene  with  a  Chrittlan  than  the  nature 
of  Christ.  Among  the  Persiani  etpecislly,  it  li  even 
difficult  to  avoid  it,  for  it  ii  to  them  the  (twtt  (tone  of 
ttumbliDf  and  rocic  of  ottmca.  They  almost  always  con. 
trive  to  mm  the  convenation  to  it,  and  they  are  never 
weary  of  dispaiing  ibaut  spiritusl  entities  snd  aseta. 
physical  abstractions 


I  never  beaid  a  Mohaumedaa  speak  irrsvrrently  af 
Chriit.  They  acknowledge  that  they  tccelTe  him  a*  we 
receive  Mowi,  a  true  prophet  from  God,  bat  of  a  pait 
diipeniation.  They  oie  hit  name  with  title*  of  reepect, 
at  for  their  own  prophrt.  They  hardly  ever  fail,  when 
ipeakinf  of  him,  to  tell  upon  hit  divinity,  which  it  ax- 
ceedingly  offitntive  to  them.  The  only  thing,  bowerer, 
which  makes  it  so,  it  their  own  mitandertunding  of 
the  doctrine.  They  suppoie,  at  Mohammed  did,  that 
It  involve*  the  Idea  of  a  natural  tonahip,  like  that  asMng 


The  doetrins  of  the  Koran  with  regard  to  the  natore 
of  Chriat,  ii  very  ezplicik  It  declare*  that  thote  who 
■ay,  "  God  it  Chriit  ara  inftdelt,"  thi.t  "  God  could  de. 
ttroy  him  if  he  pleated,"  (Chap.  V.,)  that  "  he  U  a  man 
like  Adam,"  (Chap.  III.,)  that  he  Uonly  «  the  .Miaiater 
and  Apoitleof  (he  Most  High,"  (Chap.  V.,)  and  that,  "ia 
the  dav  of  judgment,  he  will  deny  he  taught  men  to  re. 
gaid  him,  or  hi*  mother,  aa  God,"  (Chap.  V.)  He  is 
acknowledged  to  be  chief  of  the  prophets  betor*  Mo- 
hammed, and  to  have  been  produced  miraculously,  ■*  by 
the  breath  of  God'a  apirit,"  (Chap.  XXI.)  Hetiee  be  it 
called  "  the  Word  of  God,"  who  wiU  again  appear  be- 
fore  the  judgment,  "  atreogthened  by  the  Holy  Spirit," 
which  the  Mohammedan  commenMtort  suppose  to  be 
the  aogat  Oabriel,  (Chap*.  II.  V.) 

We  muat  now  stop,  however  abruptly,  warmly 
recommending  this  work  to  the  attention  of  onr 
readers,  and  to  popular  book  clubs  and  subscrip- 
tion libraries,  as  the  best  general  work  that  we 
know  on  the  present  social  and  religious  con- 
dition of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

Mr  Southgate  returned  to  Constantinople  by 
the  ancient  Nisibin  and  Dara,  and  by  the  towns 
of  Msrdin  and  Diarbeker.*  At  Mardin  he  nw 
the  Chaldean  prelate,  a  noble  and  dignified  look- 
ing personage,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  Mr  Southgate,  expresaed 
strong  dislike  of  a  Hepublie.  Like  prelates  near 
home,  he  could  not 

Be  made  to  beliefs  that  a  people  might  aver  beewa*  St 
to  gorara  ihsouelve*.  He  iofoivsd  whether  It  were  inaa 
that  the  new  aoverelga  of  Bnalaad  waa  a  wmaaa,  aad, 
wkeo  informed  of  the  tut,  coauasotsd  upon  it  in  a  mam- 
ner  which  ahawed  that  he  ftlt  like  aa  Oricwal  apea  the 
salject. 

At  Mardin  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  wor. 
shippers  of  the  sun,  who  conform  •ztemally  to 
Christianity,  but  seoretly  practise  the  rites  of 
their  own  religion. 

Having  fairly  got  our  traveller  out  of  Meso- 
potamia, we  muat  leave  him  to  find  his  own  way 
to  Constantinople,  and  finally  to  New  York, 
which  he  reached  on  the  Sd  Decemlier,  1838, 
having  performed  a  most  meritorious  ■enriee  to 
literature,  and,  we  trust,  to  the  best  interesU  of 
mankind. 

■  Per  the  beneflt  of  the  Harticolranl  Sodetiee,  we  ght 
this  note.  At  Diarheker,  among  other  fine  fmlts,  ttxA- 
lent  melona  are  raised.  The  land  on  which  they  are  cal. 
tivated  ia  eariehed  with  pigeen*.daog,  for  which  parpoaa 
immsote  number*  of  pigeooa  are  kept  in  the  neigfchaar. 
bond.  The  deliciont  melona  of  Persia  are  niiar4  la  the 
*aBae  manner.  At  Basdad  and  TahraB,  Mr  Soathgal*  mm 
the  potato  introdacsd  by  the  Eoglitli  Ambaaaater  aad 
Reddent  In  their  gaidens—a  sbhOI  bsglBBfait  which  Hay 
have  a  gnat  ead. 
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«BArnm  xm. 

Wb  took  leave  of  our  friend  Mr  John  Qointin 
Crjrppei,  junior,  in  a  eomewhat  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament, though,  a«  all  mortal  ilia  are  relative, 
one  in  which  he  bad,  upon  the  whole,  some  reason 
to  congratulate  himself.  Contentment  was,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  being  Jack's  prevailing  feeling, 
that,  in  answer  to  Mistress  Marion's  good  night, 
now  become  quite  desperate,  be  implored  for 
release  from  the  apartment  die  bad  so  landed ; 
bat  Marion  was  inexorable  ;  and  calmly  bolting, 
first  her  window,  and  then  her  shutters,  she  sat 
down  to  meditate  on  the  terms  of  capitulation 
whieb  it  would  be  proper  and  safe  to  dictate  to 
her  captive.  His  tale  of  the  fortune,  or  of  a 
discovery  worth  a  fortune,  she  would  have  consi- 
dered of  no  value  save  for  the  pillaged  trunk. 
Of  having  pillaged  it,  she  gave  the  full  credit  to 
Monsieur  Eustache ;  though  she  made  no  doubt 
that  Mr  John  Quintin  Crjrppes  was  not  ignorant 
of  its  contents. 

The  watchman,  in  passing,  called  "Half.past 
eleven  I"  not  indeed  that  the  words,  if  to  be  called 
articnlate  language  at  all,  bore  the  remotest  re- 
ssmbtanc*  to  what  should  have  been  the  sound ; 
bat  Marion,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  London, 
from  long  custom,  and  the  intimations  of  her  own 
clock,  knew  what  was  meant  bj  those  gutturals  ; 
and  also  that  the  industrious  tailor  beluw,  who 
rose  with  the  lark,  must  have  been  asleep  for  an 
hour;  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert's  solicitor,  after 
Us  day's  labour,  tasting  the  sweet  of  the  night 
in  a  certain  tavern  near  his  nightly  rendeivous, 
Covent  Oarden  Theatre.  He  waa  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school ;  and  so  far  true  to  bis  charac- 
ter as  an  old  bachelor,  an  attorney,  and  a  play- 
goMT,  as  to  be  rigidly  regular  in  what  men  of 
more  modem  times  were  pleased  to  call  his  irre- 
gularities. 

"  I  eould  trust  to  ny  ain  judgment  in  the 
matter,"  thought  Marion;  "  but  what  is  the 
soundest  judgment,  ay  Solomon's  itsel',  to  the 
qairks  and  wiles,  and  nonsense  and  ctavers,  o' 
the  English  law— common  law  or  statute  law— 
for  they  are  baith  alike  clean  eontrar  to  common 
sense  ;  so  I'll  e'en,  Pussie,  lock  up  my  Jack.in. 
the-boz,  and  take  a  step  Mr  Gryphon's  length. 
I  am  no'  a  bairn ;  and  I  have  been  en  Lon'un 
streeta  at  a'  hours,  and  ne'er  saw  wanr  than  my- 
sel'  yet,  an  it  be  no'  thae  miserable  waifs  o'  wo. 
men,eauaey>paikers.  Lord  lookonandhelpthem!" 

The  old  SMtswoman  was  not  of  a  character  to 
dally  in  any  good  purpose  once  fixed ;  and  in  her 
ptaaent  errand  great  and  prMsing  interests  were 
involved. 

Tbeugh  the  soberly  carousing  attorney  eould 
aeareely  be  made  to  understand  her  design,  when 
his  Imsid  was  onoe  fairly  penetrated,  and  he  fonnd 
that  Marian  was  resolute  to  tell  no  more  than 
that  she  had  yonng  Cripps  in  "  tqfi  custody,"  and 
at  her  mercy,  he  femujly  wrote  a  docoment,  in 
wUeli  fatter  ud  Km  Jointly  gave  up  tntf  right 


to  proseoute  Miss  Hamilton  or  her  friends,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  large  damages  laid  for  the  loss 
alleged  to  have  been  incurred  by  the  Professor 
from  his  pupil  abandoning  her  engaxeinents. 
Fain  would  Marion  have  admitted  Mr  Gryphon, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  a  humourist,  into  the  deli- 
cious secret  of  her  "  Jack-in-the-box,"  but  pru- 
dence and  real  kindness  of  heart  restrained  her. 

"  He  '*  a  funny  gentleman,  nae  doubt,  Mr 
Gryphon,"  was  her  rumination  as  she  wended 
home,  "and  wad  half  kill  himself  at  the  joke  of 
the  first  prisoner  in  my  Tantallon  ;  but  will  the 
sly  cat  let  the  silly  mouse  slip  alive  through  her 
clutches,  after  having  tossed  it  up  and  played 
with  it  ?  I  trow  no.  Now  I  wadna  scruple  to 
let  the  shabby-genteel  swindler  rub  shonthera 
wi'  the  gentle  gallows ;  but,  save  and  bless  us  I 
it's  an  awful  thought  to  see  e'en  a  Jack  Cripps 
dangling  like  a  sea-tangle  at  the  end  of  a  tow  ; 
and  as  the  bit  lassie,  Mias  Stocks,  has  got  skaith- 
less  out  o'  their  fingers,  the  daring  villains !  else 
I  wad  have  helped  to  hang  them  wi'  my  ain 
hands  I  and  as  Jack*  promises  fair  to  our  Miss 
Violet,  his  blood  shall  no  be  on  my  head ;  be- 
tides he  placed  hirosel'  in  my  mercy,  under  the 
shelter  o'  my  roof,  or  at  least  o'  my  beef-atand, 
whilk  was  aye  a  plea  for  protection,  even  to  an 
enemy  fleeing  wi'  blood  on  his  hand,  in  the  gal- 
lant auld  times  of  my  ain  country." 

And  thus,  for  reasons  and  considerations,  per- 
sonal, friendly,  chivalrous,  and  patriotic,  Marion 
resolved  to  be,  on  certain  conditions,  merciful  in 
her  future  deHlings  with  her  prisoner,  tier  first 
care,  on  her  return,  was,  therefore,  to  allay  his 
fears  for  personal  safety,  by  opening  her  ventilat- 
ing pane,  and  giving  assurance  that  her  Safe 
would  stand  ten  times  his  weight;  and  this  done, 
after  receiving  his  paroleofhonourfor  good  behav- 
iour, she  eapplied  him,  on  a  fire  shovel,  with  a 
tumbler  of  negus,  a  biscuit,  and  a  slice  of  cheese ; 
all  most  gratefully  welcomed,  both  for  their  own 
aakes  and  as  a  token  of  the  friendly  dispositions 
of  the  giver. 

Yet  long  and  weary  passed  those  hours  to  poor 
Jack  in  his  cage,  in  which,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
fined position  and  the  continuous  caterwauling 
of  the  cats  on  the  neighbouring  roofs,  strange  to 
say,  he  dosed  from  time  to  time,  until  day  fairly 
dawned,  and  the  sparrows  began  to  chirrup,  and 
the  tailor  below  arose,  and,  opening  the  window 
of  hu  chamber,  almost  immediately  under  Jack's 
place  of  durance,  for  a  breath  of  air,  commenced 
talking  to  his  wile  as  he  dressed  himself. 

"  The  fellow  never  ventured  back  to  the  old 
nest  all  night:  too  good  a  thing  to  come  our 
Way — £100  by  the  young  lady's  papa,  and  another 
from  the  Home  Office.  Now,  if  you  had  had  the 
sense,  Ju.,  to  tip  him  the  wink  ere  he  bolted,  he 
would  have  drawn  like  a  well-waxed  thread,  as 
keon  as  the  coast  was  clear ;  but  that  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  of  you,  Julia." 

"  To  sell  Cripps'  blood  d'ye  mean.  Snip p]r,f 
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No ;  tbank  Heaven,  I  Bm  too  much  the  lady  for 
that.  He  is  a  clerer,  genteel  young  fellow,  and 
paid  handsomely  when  he  had  it;  and  where 
was  the  great  to  do  about  running  off  with  a 
girl,  as  if  such  thing*  were  not  done  every  day 
in  the  year  ?" 

"  D'ye  think  I'd  touch  blood-money,  mum  ?" 
retorted  the  tailor.  "But  you  may  fancy  it 
better  the  blood-hounds  lick  it  than  that  it  come 
to  your  family  of  small  children,  Mrs  Snipson. 
....  How  the  deuce,  after  all,  could  the 
fellow  get  off  t  the  street  door  was  watched^ 
Gad,  I  suspect  that  cunning  grannie  above  still. 
It  was  like  her  to  pretend  to  be  out,  and  leave 
her  door  open." 

"  How  you  do  talk,  Snippy  dear.  Do  let  me 
sleep,  will  ye  ?  No  doubt  he  ran  down  stairs 
into  the  back  kitchen,  and  scrambled  over  the 
wall  of  the  courtyard.  Was  there  a  place  in 
Lady  Linton's  garret  they  did  not  poke  into, 
even  that  great  box  which  it  is  thought  she  has 
full  of  silver  plate.  Catch  her  shewing  her  keep- 
ings to  any  neighbour." 

"  Well,  if  yuu  must  sleep.lovey, I'll  watch,  and 
hope  still.  But  do  remember  to  lock  the  door 
after  you  when  you  come  ^ovia  stairs ;  and  that 
Mrs  Deputy  Dubbin's  cap  for  the  Day  June  d  la 
for  chat,  at  Queenhithe,  must  be  sent  liome  with 
the  Deputy's  velvet  vest,  by  ten  o'clock  at  the 
farthest." 

"  Umph,"  growled  the  drowsy  milliner. 

"  Egad !  she  is  a  jewel  of  a  creature  that  bandy- 
legged tailor's  wife;  she  deserves  promotion," 
thought  the  unseen  listener  above.  "  Could  I 
hut  venture  to  swing  myself  down  with  any 
chance  of  safely  entering  her  room,  generous 
creature!  and  so  escaping  by  her  connivance; 
for  this  old  hag!" 

"  Shot  the  window  will  ye  Snip ;  do  ye  mean 
that  I  should  catch  my  death  of  cold  ?"  came 
from  below.  "  My  compliments  to  Mrs  Deputy 
Dubbins,  and  she  may  either  wear  her  second 
best  cap,  or  stay  at  home.  If  that  don't  please 
her,  let  her  whet  her  beak  and  fly  up,"  and  with 
this  respectful  sentiment  to  her  very  best  cus. 
tomer,  and  death  to  the  newly-conceived  hope  of 
Jack  Cripps,  the  tailor  shut  the  window,  and  the 
saucy  milliner  committed  herself  for  another  two 
hours  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  descended  to  adorn 
and  despatch  the  head-gear  of  Mrs  Deputy 
Dubbins,  whom  she  was  far  from  seriously  in- 
tending to  disappoint  on  so  momentous  an  occa- 
sion, that  Marion  fairly  opened  parley  with 
the  prisoner,  to  whom  at  dawn  she  had  handed 
her  document  for  signature,  with  silent  me- 
naces against  any  attempt  to  escape.  Jack  would, 
by  this  time,  readily  have  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  own  execution  to  effect  his  release ;  and 
Marion,  first  sarcastically  telling  him  that  he  bad 
passed  the  ni^t  as  snugly  as  if  a  passenger  by 
the  York  mail,  with  only  six  insides,  promised  him 
the  indulgence  of  jumping  into  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, in  which  apartment  be  was  to  remain  locked 
up  until  the  treaty  was  fairly  concluded  and 
guarantees  given. 


"  But  if  ye  dare  to  stir  a  peg  out  of  that  till 
I  give  the  signal  "  ance,  tieice,  thrice,  and  a 
jump"  I'll  raise  the  house  about  ye ;  and  ye  are 
as  sure  to  be  in  the  gled's  clutches  as  ever  Gil- 
deroy  was.  I  am  aware  it  would  not,  now  that 
broad  daylight  is  up,  either  suit  your  purpose  er 
mine,  to  keep  ye  langer  swinging  out  by  there, 
BO  once,  twice,  thrice  I"  And  while  Marion,  as 
nimbly!  '^  when  at  fifteen  she  had  played  at 
bogle  about  the  stacks,  during  her  first  service  at 
Branzholm  Mains,  ran  out,  and  turned  the  key, 
she  rewarded  her  own  and  Jack's  feats  of  aj^ty 
with  another  burst  of  laughter,  whUe  he  stretched 
his  limbs  in  her  kitchen,  and  flew  to  her  bit  of 
looking-glass  to  see  if  it  were  indeed  Jack  Quin. 
tin  Cryppes  who  had  passed  so  extraordinary  a 
night,  and  now  stood  here  in  safety,  but  with 
the  skin  off  his  nose  and  a  horridly  long  beard. 

Mistress  Marion  had  him  still  at  vantag«,  and 
was  not  likely  to  lose  an  inch  of  ground,  or  abate 
in  her  demands  one  jot ;  so  the  parley  was  re- 
newed, but  now  more  safely  through  the  key-hole 
of  the  kitchen-door. 

Jack,  for  his  own  part,  was  quite  ready  to  sign 
any  paper  she  pleased ;  but  the  signature  of  his  fa- 
ther— the  Professor's  surrender — was  often  times 
the  importance,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Marion  sallied 
forth  with  Jack's  letter  to  his  father,  specifjiag, 
quite  to  her  satisfaction,  the  only  conditions  on 
which  his  freedom  could  be  secured,  and  patheti- 
cally alluding  to  the  peril  in  which  he  stood,  on. 
less  the  demands  of  M  istresa  Linton  were  instant, 
ly  complied  with.  This  Marion  did  not  fail  to 
expatiate  upon  to  the  father,  though  she  abso- 
lutely refused  to  say  where  the  fugitive  son  Jay 
concealed,  or,  more  than  that,  she  would  come 
bound  for  his  safety,  and  to  get  him  smuggled 
off  for  Leith  in  a  Berwick  smack,  where  be  might 
lie  bye  for  a  while,  if  the  Professor  frankly  and 
at  once  dropt  the  action  against  Miss  Hamilton. 
She  finally  intimated,  that  she  wa*  not  to  be 
begging  or  praying  longer :  "  It  was  their  own 
affair." 

"  I  must  first  consult  my  daughter,  Mrs  Burke 
Barker,"  said  the  perplexed  father,  with  some 
hesitation. 

"  And  I  maun  off  to  Bow  Street,"  cried  Ma- 
rion, decidedly,  and  wrapping  her  shawl  energeti- 
cally round  her.  "  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  lik- 
ing for  this  shilly-shally  off-putting  work.  Mrs. 
Burke  Barker,  as  ye  ca'  her,  is  as  deep  i'  the 
plot  as  your  son  Jack,  if  no  deeper,  though  net 
like  to  smart  sae  sair  for  her  doings,  whic^  may 
darken  her  judgment  o'  his  case." 

"  Where  is  my  son,  woman,  my  dear  boy?" 
cried  the  mother,  now  entering.  "  My  Edmund 
in  a  gaol  and  his  brother  skulking  I  Was  it  for  this, 
Crippes,  that  you  left  your  respectable  employ- 
ment to  set  up  for  a  fine  gentleman  in  Lou'ea, 
and  ruin  your  family,  sir ;  was  it  for  this,  sir  ?" 

"  Dinna  let  me  stand  in  the  way  o'  family  nat- 
ters," interrupted  Marion,  in  a  dry  tone  and  gotii; 
off;  "  I  made  ye  a  fair  offer,  sir  and  madai^ 
and  I  have  my  mends." 

"  Stay,  woman !"  thundered  the  'Ptvfmm^ 
"  Where  is  my  sen?    I  will  apply  to  ti>«  M^ 
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■trates ;  I  will  issue  out  a  habeas  corpus !  How 
dare  you  thus  tiifle  with  the  feelings  of  a  ladjr 
and  a  mother  ?" 

"  Ye'll  no  need  to  fash  their  honours  the  Ma- 
gistrates," replied  Maiion;  "  for  I'm  just  going 
their  way  myser.  So  ye  have  no  answer  to  your 
d«ar  son's  letter?  He  may  go  to  the  gallows  for 
you.     Na,  ye  are  a  vera  Roman  Brutus." 

"  The  gallows  for  my  snn^  you  impertinent, 
audacious  woman !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Cripps ; 
"  Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes  !" 

"  Ay,  just  Mr  John  Quintin  Cryppes,  mem. 
J  ken  him  weel  eneuch  ;  mair  by  token  he  got 
a  snug  night's  quarters  in  my  good  meat-safe 
last  night,  where  a'  the  beagles  in  Lun'on  could 
not  have  found  him  :  but  that's  my  thanks  for 
my  hospitality." 

Passion  had  now  betrayed  Marion's  prudence. 

The  astonishment  and  horror  of  the  Professor 
and  his  lady  at  this  intelligence  were  prodigious. 

"  My  boy  !  my  dear,  unhappy  boy !  disgraced 
for  ever  !"  cried  the  Professor,  in  violent  emo- 
tion. "  The  abduction  of  an  heiress — what  is  it  ? 
— ^"tis  but  a  boyish  trick,  pardonable  under  the 
ardour  and  excitement  of  youthful' passion  ;  but, 
heavens  and  earth,  in  a — a  meat" 

"  A  meat-safe !"  added  the  stronger-hearted 
mother ;  "  and  very  lucky  it  was  too.  And  now, 
good  woman,  if  you  do  get  my  Jack  fairly  off  till 
this  business  blow  over  I  don't  care.  Grippes, 
what  becomes  of  that  odious  girl,  who  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief  that  has  ever 
happened  to  my  family.  Give  the  letter  Jack 
wishes  for.  Grippes — give  it  instantly,  I  say. 
Who  shall  dure  touch  a  hair  of  his  head  }" 

"  The*  gallows-tree  has  small  respec' o' per- 
sona, mem/'  said  Marion.  "  But  let  the  Pro- 
fessor take  his  mind  o'  the  matter.  Only,  under- 
stand this,  and  for  the  last  time,  this  false  action 
against  the  young  lady,  whose  name  ye  profane, 
either  drops,  or  Mr  Stocks  proceeds  against  my 
friend  i'  the  place  yonder,  which  shall  be  name- 
less, since  it  offends  ye  sae  sair,  sir." 

"  My  friend.  General  VVickam,  was  saved,  in 
the  shipwreck  of  the  Penang,  by  riding  for  five 
hours  on  a  hencoop,"  said  the  Professor,  half  in 
soliloquy,  and  as  if  soothing  his  own  wounded 
pride  by  the  instance  or  precedent  which  lessened 
Jack's  or  the  family's  degradation.  "  Surely,  my 
good  woman,  you  can  never  be  so  cruel  and  incon- 
siderate as  disgrace  my  family — a  family  of  talent 
and  distinction — by  mentioning  that  awkward  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  my  eldest  son  ?  Ridicule, 
Mrs  Grippes,  my  love  ;  ridicule,  ma'am,"  and  he 
turned  to  his  lady,  "  in  a  position  like  ours,  is 
more  fatal,  much  more  ruinous  to  our  prospects 
in  a  certain  grade  of  society,  than  any  youthful 
indiscretion  chargeable  upon  our  boys." 

"  Weel,  this  dings  dinty !"  thought  Marion,  in- 
dignantly and  contemptuously.  "  The  auld,  vain, 
donnert,  doited  born-idiot,  is  more  mortified  at  his 
good-for-nothing  gett  being  saved  in  this  queer 
fashion,  than  pleased  that  the  scamp  has  escaped. 
Ill  put  up  with  this  nonsense  nae  langer. — I'll 
give  jttst  one  other  half  hour,  Mr  Cripps,  mair 
for  your  runafat*  ion's  take  than  your  own,  let 


me  tell  you,"  she  siud,  aloud,  once  mpre  tender- 
ing Mr  Gryphon's  paper  for  signature. 

"  Grippes,  {  bid  you  do  as  the  woman  desiref, 
I  say !  Is  my  Jack  to  be  brought  into  trouble 
and  disgrace  for  that  girl  ?  I  don't  believe  Mra 
Burke  Barker  or  her  high  and  mighty  husband 
care  one  farden  what  becomes  of  my  boys,  if  they 
were  well,out  of  the  scrape  themselves.  Sign,  I 
say,  sir,  this  minute," 

"  Give  up  a  just  claim  to  £5,000,  my  love?" 
replied  the  embarrassed  Professor. 

"  No  such  thing,  Cripps.  If  she  sell  her  shift, 
we  shall  have  the  damages  off  her  yet ;  but  let 
my  Jack  be  saved,"  replied  Mrs  Cripps,  whose 
reasoning  was  not  at  any  time  what  is  termed 
consecutive. 

"  What  sacrifice  is  there  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  moke  for  my  dear  children/'  said  the 
Professor,  in  his  very  grandest  manner,  as  ha 
a£Sxed  his  signature  to  the  paper,  which  Mistress 
Marion,  who  liked  a  reasonably  good  bargain, 
eagerly  seized,  thinking  "Half  the  ransom  la 
paid." 

Bent  on  a  high  mission,  Marion,  with  less  than 
nsnal  ceremony,  demanded  an  audience  of  Mrs 
Herbert,  who  was  both  highly  amused  and  de- 
lighted with  the  manner  in  which  she  and  her 
son  had  been  thus  unexpectedly  freed  from  their 
threatened  entanglements  and  lawsuit  with  the 
Professor. 

"  'Twas  impossible  that  a  claim  so  unjust  and 
unreasonable  could  have  been  sustained  in  any 
Court,"  she  said :  "  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  al- 
ways glad  to  see  the  end  of  a  lawsuit,  I  shall 
instantly  write  Charles  of  our  mutual  deliver, 
ance,  and  the  amusing  means  by  which  it  has 
been  effected  by  Sergeant  Linton." 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough,"  said 
Violet,  pressing  the  old  woman's  hard,  hot  bands, 
and  loosing  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  "  You 
are  indeed,  Marion,  my  good  angel." 

"  Your  broumie,  hinny — your  faithful,  Indus, 
trious  brownie.  But  had  you  seen  me  and  pnssie 
yestreen.  Miss  Viulet,  when  our  '  Jack.in.the. 
box'  first  cheepit !  1  thought  I  would  have 
cracked  my  sides  wi'  even-down  gaffawin' — ye 
might  have  bound  me  wi'  a  strae ;  I  was  just 
powerless  wi'  lauchin.  But  I'm  no  done  wi'  the 
rogue  yet.  When  1  have  swallowed  this  dish  o* 
chocolate — this  is  the  right  sort,  Mrs  Herbert, 
mem,  a  real  cordial— ye  maun  shew  me  the  bits 
of  odds  and  ends  o'  papers  left  i'  the  kist ;  for 
I  have  a  notion  that  I  am  on  the  right  trail  o' 
the  plunderers ;  and,  by  my  certy,  if  it  be  sae, 
I'll  work  them !" 

Violet  reddened  all  over,  and  became  ezceeda 
ingly  agitated.  She  had  by  this  time  perused 
several  disjointed  fragments  of  the  papers  re- 
maining in  the  double  bottom  of  the  trunk, 
which  had  whetted  her  curiosity  to  see  more. 

"  They  are  chiefly  written  by  my  mother, 
whom  I  can  scarcely  remen.ber,"  she  said.  "  She 
died  while  we  were  in  America,  during  the  late 
war.  After  the  peace,  I  was  sent  to  a  French 
convent,  until  we  went  to  Scotland,  and  Inally 
settled  In  Jersey.    I  believe  my  father  never 
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bad  the  wamg*  to  read  thtae  writiagt  left  hj 
my  mother  ;  yet  if  I  oan  believe  their  imperfeet 
ftridenoe,  tbough  it  seema  like  i^euning,  my 
Bother  mutt  have  been  tbo  aiater,  by  the  aeooad 
marriage  of  hi*  mother,  of — you  muat  think  it 
Tery  atraof  e,  ma'am  ? — of  yoar  friend  the  Earl 
•fTarbert." 

"Good  haaveni,  Violet  1  you  the  niece  of  the 
Earl  of  Tarbert  I  Laura  Templo'a  cousin  !  How 
rery  extraordinary !  But,  my  dear  girl,  had  you 
no  previous  idea  of  thia  yourself  ?" 

"  I  had  a  general  idea  that  my  mother  was 
highly  conaected : — that  much  I  understood,  or 
perhaps  divined,  from  my  poor  father's  conver- 
sation. His  pride  resented,  perhaps  too  strongly, 
the  neglect  shewn  by  my  mother's  noble  brother, 
whoever  he  may  have  been ;  and  he  acoordlngly 
repaid  coldness  with  haughty  seem.  You  must 
have  heard  of  the  fiimily  pride  of  the  Scotch, 
^a'am,"  continued  Violet,  smiling.  "  If  my  mo> 
ther  was  highly  connected,  my  father,  with  few 
or  no  powerful  li  vlng  relatives,  was  far-descended, 
and  had  bis  share  of  the  national  failing." 

"  The  blude  o'  kingrs  ran  in  the  veins  o'  Claude 
Hamilton,"  said  Mistress  Marion,  who  was  also 
deeply  imbued  with  the  national  fantasy."  And 
Violet,  graoionsly,  yet  with  an  expression  of 
comic  humour,  smiling  to  her,  continued — "  It 
might  have  been  unwise  in  my  father  to  hold  so 
completely  aloof  from  my  mother's  family ;  but 
they  were  rich  and  powerful,  and  he  poor  and 
proud,  and  morbidly  sensible  to  the  miseries  to 
which,  as  a  child  and  a  boy,  he  had  been  sub- 
jected from  poor  relationship.  While  labouring 
to  advance  my  education,  as  the  only  means  of 
independence  within  my  power,  I  have  often 
overheard  him  say,  to  our  good  friend  the  Rector, 
that  he  would  rather  prefer  for  his  little  Violet 
the  lot  of  a  maid-servant  in  a  humble  Jersey 
farm,  than  that  of  the  tolerated  hanger-on  in 
the  saloons  of  great  relations,  although  they  had 
been  willing  to  receive  me.  In  these  ideas  was 
I  educated,  and  I  thank  Heaven  for  it." 

"  Jt  seems  altogether  so  extraordinary,"  said 
Mrs  Herbert,  attending  more  to  the  facts  than 
the  philoeophy  of  the  case,  "  so  romantic,  almost 
—yet  I  cannot  believe  the  Tarberts  knowingly 
capable  of  ungenerous  conduct  to  so  near  rela- 
tives.   It  must  have  been  In  ignorance." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  accuse  them.  If  it  shall  turn 
out  that  the  Earl  was  really  so  nearly  eonneoted 
with  my  mother — for  even  that  point,  by  the 
abstraction  of  these  papers,  is  left  in  doubt — I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  may  etill  be  igno. 
rant  of  the  death  of  my  father,  and  of  my  exist-* 
Vnce  altogether.  My  mother's  death  was  for- 
mally notified  to  him ;  but  if  he  ever  wrote  in 
reply  to  her  husbiind,  or  made  any  inquiry  about 
us,  such  communications  never  reached  my  fa- 
ther.' 

"The  Earl  was  long  absent  from  En^and;  for 
many  years  in  Germany,  and  at  one  time  at  Con- 
stantinople," said  Mrs  Herbert,  aa  if  in  pallia- 
tion. 

<<  Nay,  we  too  were  drifting  about  the  world, 
i^id  more  likely  to  miM  letter*  than  a  penoa  ia 


the  distinguished  station  of  the  Earl  vf  Taiknt  ; 
though  nothing  oeuld  indtteo  my  fatlier  to 
make  a  second  attempt  at  explanation,  when  he 
subsequently  learned  from  the  newqtapere  that 
my  uncle  was  at  Vienna.  CUlAren  have  quick 
ears,  and,  where  their  feelinga  are  interested, 
quick  wits:  though  no  particular  Earl  was  named 
in  the  conversatidns  with  the  Rector,  I  learned 
that  I  had  an  uitde  of  that  rank,  and,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  to  share  in  my  father's  p«cjndke 
against  him ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  te  disdain  de- 
pendence. The  pecuniary  claims  my  mother  hfd, 
in  right  of  her  mother,  he  forlwre  to  preea,  un. 
willing  to  risk  our  little  all  on  tiie  uneertainties 
of  a  Chancery  suit." 

"  Had  not  Mr  Gryphon  hotter  get  a  glisk  e' 
your  biti  o'  fragments  o'  papers,  Miao  Violet?' 
said  Marion,  pricking  up  her  ears  at  peonniary 
claims.  "  If  ony  man  in  Lun'on  can  unraTd  tic 
mysteriee  of  iniquity,  its  himsel' ;  though  he  hss 
hb  weak  side  in  hankering  after  plays  and  play, 
actors." 

"  AlaftJ  I  fear  the  east  is  more  hopeloas  than 
ever; — the  most  important  papers*appesrtobe 
abstracted,  if  they  ever  existed." 

"  Hopeless,  hinny  1  na,  ne'er  ye  say  that 
word,  i  haTO  got  yon  out  o'  on*  scrape  ^e  day, 
and,  with  the  blearing  o'  the  Almichty  upon  our 
poor  endeavours  for  the  orphant,  we'se  get  y* 
out  o'  this  to*.  I  ken  now  what  the  vag^tend 
meant  by  bragging  o'  what  he  had  in  his  power. 
But  I '11  make  litlAs  out  of  him,  unless  I  can  fright, 
en  him  back  into  his  Patmos,  and  compel  him  to 
surrender  on  my  ain  terms.  Troth,  it  would  be 
gude  sport  too,"  said  Marion,  chudding  at  the 
amusing  idea  rising  in  her  mind,  and  oa  which 
ahe  speedily  aoted. 

Buatling  up  her  own  st«dr,  she  began  to  t^ 
aloud  to  the  tailor's  children,  so  as  to  be  ever- 
heard  by  th*  impatient  Jack : — "  8o  the  polic* 
have  been  back  again  after  your  mother'*  lodger 
— have  they,  balm*?  Y*  are  playing  there  at 
hide-and-tedt.  little  Jaeky?  or  Is  it — k«g-*f$! 
Hide,  Jack— hide,  up  there— 

<  Keep  in,  krep  in,  whovrtr  ya  b^ 
Tb«  greedr  gled  it  leeklng  ye,' " 

continued  Marion,  apparently  addreasing  Jade 
minor  on  the  staira,  while  aiming  to  frighten  Jack 
major,  now  above,  eameatly  listening.  He  had 
not  been  without  strong  suspicion  that  the  pro- 
tracted absanc*  of  hi*  jailor  wa*  for  the  pnrpes* 
of  betraying  him  and  securing  the  whole  of  tb* 
reward  to  herself.  But,  at  present,  ahe  semoedte 
be  playing  fair  to  him ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  wai 
oonfirmed,  when  he  heard  her  shout  to  the  tailw 
who  had  come  forth — "  Watch  my  door  I  ssafA 
my  house  again,  the  blackguard* !  do  they  dar* 
to  propose  that  ?  But  let  them  !  I  make  then 
welcome.  Call  them  up  from  the  t»vem,  when 
they  are  earonring,  keeping  watch  on  my  ■*• 
tions,  and  if  Mr  Jack  Crlpps,  or  ony  other  Jack, 
ia  found  under  my  roof  or  on  my  floerhead  H 
come  bound  to  eat  him.    Watch  me,  indeed  f 

The  reply  of  the  tailor  waa  Imperfaotly  hsari 
though  it  •••med  a  brokaa  lamaat  far  m  wk0 
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good  inoD«7  being  lo«t  to  tho  house ;  but  Jack's 
motione  were  qatekened  bjr  Merlon's  distinct  re- 
ply:- 

"Certainly,  oome  up  yourself;  seeing  is  be- 
lieving." Jaek  palled  up  tlie  window.  "Sa- 
tisfy yourself."  Jack  wheeled  round  the  safe. 
"  But  surely  this  is  the  wrong  key  ?"  and  Ms- 
rion  fumbled  about  the  lock,  while  her  warned 
lodger  once  more  snugly  ensconced  himself — 
though  with  a  beating  heart— secretly  cursing 
the  tailor,  and  not  even  sparing  Marion,  who  he 
thought  should  have  stood  on  tb«  defensive,  till 
actually  compelled  to  g^ve  in. 

When  Marion  concluded  that  her  plan  had 
token  effect,  she  found  the  right  key  of  the  outer 
and  also  of  the  kitehei»  door,  which  she  threw 
open  widely ;  and  ostentatiously  invited  the 
tailor  in,  while  she  quietly  pulled  down  and 
secured  the  window,  and  drawing  Its  muslin  half- 
screen,  took  her  seat  by  it,  inviting  the  tailor  to 
sit  down  by  the  fire. 

"  It  is  an  awful  business,  to  be  sure ;  and 
hard  to  see  X800  gang  bye  ourselvae;  for,  I 
reckon,  yt  would  have  shared  and  shared  the  re- 
ward alike  with  me,  had  it  been  my  luck  to  have 
secured  the  chap  up  here  ?" 

"  On  honour,  mum ;  to  the  last  farden.  Missis 
Linton.  And  as  some  un  must  get  it,  as  well 
us,  mum,  as  another." 

"  Certainly ;  but  I'm  roair  like  to  lose  than 
make  by  him.  I  bestowed  a  penny  but  e'en 
now,  coming  along  the  Strang  for  his  last  dying 
speech  and  confession,  puir  fallow  !  No  doubt, 
the  hue-M)d.ory  is  hot  after  him ;  but  I  hope  its 
no  just  come  to  the  last  speech  yet ;  that  is,  if 
he  does  his  best  to  make  amends  for  a  fault :  ne'er 
ewer  late  to  repent,  Mr  Snlpson.  But  wad  ye  like 
to  take  a  look  o'  my  apartmentef  Na,  nae  exenses; 
jnst  open  the  doors,  and  look  about  yourself." 

MrSnipaon  protested  entire  disbelief  of  anyone 
being  concealed  here,  but,  nevertheless,  did  as  he 
seemed  to  be  desired  ;  all  the  while,  as  he  opened 
one  cupboard  after  another,  deelaring  how  utterly 
impossibla  it  was  that  the  culprit  should  be  con- 
cealed there,  or  that  a  person  of  the  known  sub- 
stance and  respectability  of  Mrs  Linton  was  ca> 
pable  of  concealing  him. 

"  And  lusin'  the  reward,  too,  ye  ken,  Mr 
Soipson,"  said  Marion,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 
"  'Deed  twa  bunder  is  not  a  soom  I  wad  like  to 
fling  ower  my  shouther  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  if  so  be  the  villain  were  ta'en  by  my  means, 
and  in  my  ain  hoose,  I  would  have  a  g^ude  right 
to  the  maist  feck,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  it." 

Mr  Snipaon  seemed  reluctant  to  surrender  his 
claims  to  the  shadowy  substance,  and  in  some 
doubt  ebout  how  much  sterling  money  the  Scutch 
"  maist  feck,"  which  Marion  claimed,  might 
amount  to. 

"  Ye  see,  Mr  Snipaon,  I  would  net  only  have 
a  title  aa  first  intormer,  but  the  rights  of  my 
own  rooms,  and  of  my  easements  and  appur- 
tenancev,  providing  he  were  found  here;  and 
also  my  hypothec  rights  as  landlady  and  over- 
lord of  the  whole  premises,  down  to  the  street 
•nd  ik/t  nuk  ftvfy," 


"  Hang  her,  old  devU !"  thought  Jeeb ;  "  the 
surely  delights  to  torture  me." 

"  You  Sootch  are  such  sohelars,  and  so  up  to 
trap,  Missis  Linton ;  but  I  \-enture  to  think, 
that  nothing  could  be  claimed  by  either  of  us 
until  eonwiction  were  oertlficated,  nura,  by  the 
judge,  nor,  pr'aps,  till  the  hexeeution  were 
hover." 

"  D B  him  1"  groaned  Jack,  gnashing  hie 

teeth,  "  if  ever  I  walk  London  streets  again 
I'll  victimise  that  low  blackguard.  A  good  part 
of  my  wardrobe  remains  in  his  beggarly  lodg- 
ings, too ;  which,  save  to  give  a  eantrical  rende. 
vous  to  Eustaehe,  I  had  never  entered." 

"  Indeed,  its  a  reserved  point  for  lawyers  that 
same,  Mr  Snipson,"  said  Marion ;  '<  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  time  between  sentence  and  hanging  is 
never  lang  in  your  eountry;  little  time  for  a 
puir  sinner  to  make  his  soul's  peace ;  and  this 
unhappy  chield  is  but  young,  too ;  not  much 
ower  five-and-twenty,  I  should  think." 

"  Thirty,  I'll  swear  for  him.  Bless  yon, 
mum.  Jack  Cripps  has  been  on  the  town,  and 
spunging  on  the  Trade  this  desen  years  st  least." 

"  It  a  lie,  you  rascal,"  muttered  Jack,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  in  his  lair.  "  I  have  only  been 
four  Masons  on  town,  and  am  not  twenty>seven 
till  St  CrUpin's  day." 

"  Its  lucky  that  ye  will,  after  all,  loee  but  little 
by  him,  Mr  Snipaon,"  said  Marion,  in  her  dry 
manner ;  "  his  bite  o'  duds — for  he  was  aye  fond 
of  dirty  bravery,  come  from  where  it  would—, 
will  clear  you,  I  reckon ;  especially  as  Mrs  Snip- 
son  was  sae  prudent  as  aye  to  insist  on  a  week's 
rent  beforehand." 

"  Trash,  mum ;  mere  seedy  trash ;  a  Jew 
would  not  accept  a  gift  of  'em.  Dress  shoes  ^ou 
might  throw  to  the  dustman ;  and  a  pair  and  a 
ha&  of  fancy  silk  socks,  washed  and  worn  to  mum- 
my ;  the  top  pulled  down  to  the  heoL" 

"  Scoundrel  I  my  olive  surtout,  lined  with 
Lyons  silk  serge ;  ny  new,  light-blue,  brocaded 
waistcoat — bill  not  sent  in  yet — my,  my"— — 
Jack  sputtered  with  rage,  and  almoat  shook  his 
airy  asylum,  while  Marion  laughed  heartily  at 
the  tailor's  eatalogua  raitoni*  of  a  decayed 
dandy's  belonginge. 

"  But  there  will  be  some  other  property  ?"  she 
then  said ;  "  a  bit  daak,  or  a  piekle  books  or 
papere ;  he  was  a  great  auwthor,  ye  ken,  for  the 
prents  and  the  play  house," 

"  A  greasy,  thnmbed  copy  of  Life  in  London, 
mum,  with  half  the  plates  torn  out,  and  soom 
treah  of  old  plays,  which  I  mean  to  eat  up  into 
measures." 

Marion  was  now  all  alive,  and  wery. 

"  Really,  Mr  Snipson,  the  funny  way  in  whiok 
ye  describe  the  dandy's  duds,  makee  me  long  to 
see  hie  kit:— were  they  looked  up,  the  bitso' 
manuscript  plays  i" 

This  question  seemed  scarcely  necessary,  since, 
whether  looked  up  or  not,  the  property  of  tbo 
lodger  had  been  eubjeeted  to  serutiny  by  his 
landlord  ;  yet  it  rather  pussled  the  tailor,  who, 
however,  answered  boldly— 

"  Not  a  bit  of  them— a  filthy  meat  altogetktf  > 
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a  pink  gingham  shirt,  never  washed  aince  first 
bought,  and  yellow  kids,  smelling.  I  made  the 
girl  throw  the  whole  out  this  morning  in  the  ash. 
box." 

"  All  save  the  measures,"  said  Marion.  "  Gae 
•wa',  for  ony  sake,  and  bring  up  an  armfu'  o'  the 
plajrs,  and  we'se  have  a  screed  o'  them.  It  wUl 
be  gude  sport ;  and  jre'il  take  a  snack  o'  luncheon 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  gotten  a  famous  Bo. 
logna  sausage,  and  hae  a  cold  green  goose  out  in 
the  safe  there — maybe  ye  wad  prefer  it  devilled, 
and  well  peppered  f" 

"  You  are  too  good,  mum :  '  Bolonga  sassen- 
ger  is  Snipson's  weakness,'  as  my  Ju.  remarks ; 
but  any  way  you  prefer,  mum ;  beggars  must  not 
be  choosers ;  really  I  have  no  choice ;  you  make 
raj  mouth  water,  Missis  Linton  ;  the  Scotch  are 
halways  so  'ospitable,  mum — as  I  always  say 
to  my  missis,  after  your  little  neighbourly  treats 
— the  Scotck  are  a  most  hobligin',  'ospitable 
people." 

"  For  our  ain  ends,  it's  sometimes  alleged,  Mr 
Snipson." 

"O  Lord,  mum,  never  minchin  it,"  replied 
the  tailor,  chuckling  at  this  home  truth,  to  which, 
in  secret,  he  heartily  subscribed. 

"  And  there  might  be  worse  reasons,  too;  so, 
while  I  get  the  tray — na,  I  must  put  down  one 
bottle  o'  my  brown-stout;  I  ken  ye  like  my  bottled 
porter,  and  a  single  bottle  between  two  is  surely 
no  g^eat  debosh :  but  do  bring  up  Jack's  bits  o' 
Bangs." 

"  Plays,  mum." 

"Weel,  be  it  plays,  that  will  be  the  better 
diversion  ;  but,  gude  sake,  ye  maun  not  let  Mrs 
Snipson  get  jealous  o'  Vl*." 

And  the  tailor,  laughing  heartily  at  the  joke, 
which,  such  as  it  was,  had  the  merit  of  coming 
from  his  entertainer,  went  o£f. 

Marion  was  aware  that  her  tenant  of  the  first 
and  second  floors,  though  a  first-rate  fashioner 
among  the  second.rates — for  he  was  no  Stultse, 
nor  Doudney — was  no  great  scholar,  though  it 
was  probable  that  his  lady  might  have  made 
something  of  written  papers.  Indeed,  Marion 
had  an  idea,  that  while  she  herself,  in  virtue  of 
her  Scotch  schooling,  could  make  out  all  manner 
of  crank  inventories  submitted  to  her  inspection, 
the  tailor,  though  nut  wanting  in  ready  address 
to  cover  his  deficiencies,  could  not  tell  a  B  from 
a  bull's  foot.  Before  his  return,  Marion  had 
placed  her  refection  on  the  table,  and  donned 
her  spectacles,  utterly  regardless  of  the  agoniz. 
ing  "  Hist,  hist  I"  which  issued  horn  the  safe, 
save  to  cry,  "  Are  ye  mad  ?  Be  quiet  there  pus. 
sie."  Mr  Snipson  speedily  returned  with  his  com- 
mission. 

"  Eat  ye  a  bit,  and  as  I  have  my  nose  ready 
saddled,  I'll  try  my  hand  at  Mr  Grippes'  non. 
sense.  But  such  a  scart  o'  a  hand,  Mr  Snipson. 
It's  liker  a  hen's  scraping  among  dirt  than  aChris. 
tian's  hand  o'  writ,"  said  Marion,  handing  over  a 
page,  which  Snipson,  between  mouthfuls,  saga. 
eionsly  surveyed,  holding  the  top  downmost,  and 
remarking,  "  AU  bands  come  much  alikf  to  me, 


"  I  would  like  to  pick  out  something  very 
funny  to  divert  us,  since  we  are  at  it,  said  Ma. 
rion,  examining  every  separate  paper.  "  But  will 
ye  win  to  the  board,"  and,  while  warmly  press- 
ing him  to  eat,  she  secretly  admired  the  style  in 
which  her  Bologna  sausage  was  being  mowed  down. 

"  Something  funny,  eh  ?  to  be  sure ;  but, 
aloud,  pray  ma'am,"  for  now  Marion's  attention 
was  fairly  riveted  on  the  paper  she  examined. 

"  Surely,  surely,  I'll  read  aloud ;"  and  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  Weel,  no  ane  kens  what 
they  may  ne«),  or  what  may  bestead  them  at  a 
pinch  in  the  weary  journey  o'  life.-  When  I 
learned  these  blethers  of  Allan  Ramsay's,  little 
did  I  think" 

"  Yon  can't  make  'em  out,  ma'am  }  nay,  I 
felt  the  hand  deuced  crabbed  inyself.  Admirable 
sassenger  this ;  your  health,  ma'am." 

"  Make  him  out  ?  fine  that !  But  will  ye  ears 
to  hear  the  nonsense ;  its  a'  poetry ;  now,  the 
sassenger  is  gude,  plain,  savoury  prose." 

"  Poetry !  Missis  Snipson  quite  doted  on  poetry 
before  marriage,  but  marriage  makes  a  difference 
with  you  ladies,  mum."  Marion  now  appeared  so 
wrapped  in  her  silent  studies,  that  a  strange 
feeling  of  suspicion  crept  into  the  tailor's  mind. 

"  P'raps  I'd  better  tie  up  Cripp's  pot  hooks, 
and  not  bother  you,  ma'am,"  said  he,  reaching 
over  his  arm  to  sweep  away  the  papers. 

"  Bother  me.'  I  could  read  them  were  they  a' 
black  print;  but,  troth,  I'm  mair  tempted  to 
throw  them  in  the  fire,  did  ever  mortal  hear 
such  downright  clavers ;"  and  Marion  alter- 
nately read  iJoud  and  silently,  or,  as  the  Scotch 
say,  "  off  her  loof,"  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  and  precision.  Thus  the  real  phrase,  "And 
to  the  said  Gabrielle  Violet,  the  reversionaty  dis. 
position  of  £15,000,  accruing  to  her  by  tlie  death 
of  her  mother,  the  above  named  Sophia  Amelia, 
widow  of  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Tarbert,"  was 
rapidly  translated  into— 

This  iunny  morainf,  Roger,  cheers  my  blood, 
And  pate  all  Nature  in  a  joyflil  mood ; 
How  wholesome  'tU  to  naff  the  caller  air. 

Silently — "  Secured  upon  the  said  Earl's  estate 

of  Coombe  Flory,  parish  of  Dundon,  county  of 
f. 

"  Go  on,  mum,"  urged  the  munching  tailor, 
"  what  a  blasted  rigmarole  !  What  can  the  fel- 
ler be  after  by  '  caller  hair?'  I've  heard  of caU 
ler  'errings." 

Sorely  did  Marion  blame  her  traitorons  me- 
mory, which,  when  she  was  alone,  aa  she  now 
thought,  would  be  wickedly  suggesting  all  man-  j 
ner  of  nonsense  of  old  tales  and  ballads,  but 
completely  deserted  her  in  this  strait,  though  she 
boldly  dashed  into  a  very  extraordinary  medley 
or  cross  reading,  depending  a  good  deal  for  suc- 
cess upon  the  tailor's  ignorance  of  the  Scotch, 
and  every  other  literature.  She  commenced,  by 
drawing  upon  her  earliest  reminiscences,  whil< 
seeming  to  read — 

»  Will  ye  go  to  the  ewe-baghta  Marion  t"  , 

"  In  London  wai  young  Bekie  boro,  . 

And  lie  longed  ilrange  conntrin  for  to  see  f    *'  '*' 
So  be  psMtd  thtoof h  ouuty  Uo|d«nis  tNa^  •  '^j[ 
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Cntil  he  came  to  great  Tarkie. 
Ob,  tbey  rode  on,  and  on  they  rodr, 

And  by  the  light  o'  the  moon, 
Until  they  came  to  his  mother'*  ha*  door, 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 

" 'Get  op,  lady  mother,'  he  njt" 

And  here  Marion  fairly  floundered,  but  bravely 
bolted  into  the  tragedy  of  the  "  Laird  of  Waris- 
ton,"  after  that  the  Douj^las  tragedy,  and  a  few 
broken  stanzas  of  "  Johnnie  Armstrong." 

"Cussed  rigmarole !"  ejaculated  the  tailor,  be- 
tween a  bite  and  a  draught. 

"  Ye  may  say  it,"  replied  Marion,  contempt- 
uously throwing  down  the  manuscript  among  the 
cushions  of  her  easy  chair.  "  The  Last  Speech 
will  be  better  diversion  than  that  poor  stuff. 
Jack  Cripps  has  but  sma'  ingine  as  an  awuthor, 
I'm  jalousing." 

Marion  having  dexterously  secreted  the  paper 
she  considered  of  the  greatest  importance,  trusted 
the  remainder  to  their  fate,  though  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  secure  the  whole ;  and  took  up  the 
'  Hue  and  Cry,'  in  which,  to  the  manifest  delight 
of  Mr  Snipson,  she,  amidst  peals  of  laughter, 
read  the  following  description  of  the  culprit : — 

"  Five  feet  seven  inches  in  height" 

"  Demmed  lie,"  muttered  Jack  in  his  place ; 
**  I'm  five  feet  eight  and  a  quarter — I  am." 

"  Sallow  complexion  ;  muddy,  greasy  skin," 
read  Marion ;  "  sandy-coloured,  thin  moustaches, 
but  may  probably  have  shaved  them  off." 

"  No,  curse  them !"  thought  Jack,  with  some 
difficulty  drawing  his  hand  fondly  over  the  most 
cherished  ornament  of  his  face,  and  soothed  by 
feeling  that  all  was  right  there,  "  I  have  my  mous- 
taches still." 

Marion  continued  : — "  Very  large  red  ears, 
placed  low  on  the  head." 

"  Na,  faith,  Mr  Snipson,  but  the  lang  ears  may 
be  useful  to  him  at  this  present  creesis — ha  1 
ha !  ha  !  Weel,  puir  Jack  comes  out  here  nae 
beauty." 

And  she  resumed :— "  Swivel-eyed,  and  squints 
strongly  with  both  eyes,  as  if  looking  to  his 
nose." 

"  Denmltion !"  thought  Jack ;  "  and  this  atro- 
cious libel  is  publicly  hawked  through  the  streets 
of  London." 

"  I  must  have  a  read  of  this  for  my  missis, 
mum,"  said  Snipson.  "Missis  Snipson  has  a 
fancy  that  the  chap  is  'andsome,  or  'as  a  genteel 
hair.  I  saw  from  the  fust  that  he  was  a  seedy 
scamp." 

"  Some  leddies  have  odd  tastes,  Maister  Snip- 
•on;  but  for  one  with  a  buirdly,  personable, 
good-lookinghusbandlikeyou: — weel,  weel,  every 
one  to  their  liking,  though  I'm  sure  ye're  no 
aboon  five  or  six  inches  shorter  than  the  vaga. 
bond." 

"  Not  an  'alf  hinoh,  mum,"  cried  the  tailor, 
starting  to  his  legs,  and  drawing  himself  on  tip. 
too  np  to,  aad  beyond,  his  full  height;  while 
Marion  dexterously  secreted  another  document. 

"  Cursed  shrimp  !"  muttered  Jack.  "  Want 
Vbt  half  an  inch  of  my  height !   the  Cockney 

iro.  i.xxxxi..i.Yoi..  rii. 


pigmy!     By  Jove,  my  first  deed  thall  be  to 
massacre  that  tailor  and  run  off  with  his  wife." 

"  Ye  shall  get  a  loan  o'  the  speech^-or  is  it  a 
Hue  and  Cry? — for  the  special  benefit  of  Mis- 
tress Snipson,"  said  Marion.  "  For  that  matter, 
ye  may  keep  it  a'thegither  for  her  behoof  when  1 
have  finished  perusing  Jack's  beauty  marks." 
And  Marion  again  read  aloud  : — "  Very  large 
nose,  a  little  awry,  and  the  skin  at  present  off  the 
bridge.  Usually  dresses  in  a  shabby  blue  or 
olive-coloured  surtout,  with  braid  and  frogs 
much  worn  ;  gay-coloured,  dirty  figured-silk 
waistcoat;  and  sky-blue  satin  cravat ;  tight  plaid 
trowsers,  and  gaiters.  Had  on,  when  last  seen, 
rather  dirty  linen;  morocco  boots,  much  too  small 
for  his  feet,  which  makes  him  waddle  or  shuffle 
in  his  gait ;  a  union  shirt-pin,  turquoise  and 
mock  diamond;  and  mosaicg^ld  watch-chain,  but, 
it  is  believed,  no  watch.  If  any  pawnbroker," 
&c.  &e. 

"  Waddle  in  my  gait  I  the  HbellouB  mob- 
sters!" thought  the  nearly  distracted  gentle- 
man ;  at  that  very  moment,  as  indeed  all  night 
long,  writhing  under  the  torture  of  the  '  booti- 
kins,'  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to  rid  him- 
self. 

Jack,  between  torture  of  limb  and  irritation 
of  mind,  was  wound  up  to  the  most  desperate 
attempt;  even  to  knock  down  Marion,  assassin, 
ate  the  tailor,  rob  the  house,  and  escape  ;  when 
a  loud  ringing  at  Marion's  door-bell,  and  an  un- 
usual bustle,  at  once  changed  his  mood,  and  made 
him  hastily  draw  back  into  his  shelL 

"  Its  Mrs  Herbert  and  my  young  lady,"  aaid 
Marion. 

"  It's  the  police,  p'raps,  mum,"  added  Mr 
Snipson,  excited. 

"  Then  never  a  foot  o'  them  enters  here," 
cried  Marion.  "  My  blood  is  up,  and  I'm  on 
honour."  And,  much  to  the  relief  of  Jack,  she 
prepared  for  active  resistance. 

"  Mr  Gryphon,  the  solicitor,  only,  after  aU," 
said  Snipson,  who  opened  the  door.  "  Could 
you,"  he  whispered,  "  to  serve  a  neighbour,  be 
so  hobliging,  mum,  as  get  his  idear  of  the  law  of 
the  case  as  to  the  few  rags,  and  hodds  and  hends, 
Crippes  left  in  the  place  below  ?" 

"  Mr  Gryphon  1  and  Maister  Charles  at  his 
backl  Welcome  back  again,  sir!  I  thought 
ye  were  ower  the  salt  sea.  This  is  a  sight  for 
sair  eyne ;  and  I  ken  of  one  fair  lady,  or  maybe 
twa" — and  Marion  winked  sagaciously  with  one 
eye,  while  she  unconsciously  placed  chair»— "who 
will  thank  the  wind  that  blew  ye  back  this  way. 
But,  Lord  sake !  what  am  I  about  I  ye  must  not 
sit  down  in  my  kitchen.  The  best  of  my  house 
is  no  good  enough  for  yon.— Ye'U  excuse  me, 
Mr  Snipson.  Business  will  not  brook  delay, 
and  I  have  business  with  these  gentlemen,"  she 
said  sharply,  to  the  curious  and  impertinent 
tailor,  who  seemed  strongly  disposed  to  remain 
at  the  conference,  which  he  somehow  connected 
with  the  tempting  reward  of  £S00  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Jack  Cripps. 

"  Let  me  fust  tie  my  papers  in  the  'ankercher, 
.  mum,"  he  replied  sullenly,  and  trying  to  collect 
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them;  but  Marion,  made  bold  hj  li«r  ft'oth  back- 
ing, now  stood  on  higli  vantage  ground. 

"  Talce  sway  the  papers  I  I  dare  you  to  do  that 
nt  your  peril  I  Stolen  goods,  Mr  Gryphon ;  fe- 
mily  papers  plundered  from  Miss  Violet  Hamil- 
ton's charter-](ist,  by  some  unkent  trillaln  thieves, 
and  found  in  the  custody  of  his  lodger.  Jack 
Cripps.  Away  I  away  Snipson  !  and  think  yourself 
lueky  if  ye  be  not  called  to  strict  account  anent 
these  documents.  I  am  advising  ye  as  a  friend, 
and  promise  ye,  to  set  your  mind  at  ease,  before 
theee  gentlemen,  that  if  I  makeplack  or  bawbee 
by  the  wierdleis  wight's  hanging,  ye  shall  get  the 
half  o'  it ;  will  that  content  ye  ?" 

The  tailor,  pale  and  trembling,  on  learning  the 
a*ful  predicament  before  the  law  in  which  he 
■tood  with  the  papers,  and  reading  his  doom  in 
the  stem  brows  of  Mr  Gryphon,  the  well-known 
lawyer,  sneaked  off,  in  his  heart  cursing  the 
Scotchwoman,  who  always,  he  alleged,  got  the 
better  of  him  in  the  long  ran. 

And  now  the  distant  voices  and  loud  laughter 
of  the  three  who  sat  in  Marion's  parlour  in 
counsel  on  very  momentous  affairs,  however  met^ 
rUy  they  were  discussed,  fell  dismally  on  the 
"  large  red  ears"  of  the  hungry  listener. 

"  Will  the  witch  starve  me  alive  in  her  hole," 
tiiDOght  Jack.  "  That  bloated  imp  regaling  on 
bottled  brown  stout,  and  a  full  half  yard  of  Bo- 
legaa  sausage,  and  !".■  ■-  And,  with  this,  Jack 
made  a  desperate  dutch  at  some  eatables  lying 
near  the  window:  a  tremendous  rumbling  noise 
and  smash  of  glass  was  heard  ;  the  cat  squeaked; 
and  Marion,  followed  by  the  two  gentlemen, 
rushed  back  into  the  kitchen,  where  stood  the 
fugitive  in  much  worse  plight  than  he  appeared 
even  in  the  Hue  and  Cry. 

Housebreakere  was  the  first  idea  that  pre- 
SMited  itself  to  Mr  Gryphon,  the  only  individual 
present  who  did  not  at  once  understand  how 
matters  stood;  though,  aAer  a  moment's  o1>eerv- 
ation  and  reflection,  he  affected  acquiescence 
in  Mistress  Marion's  dry  announcement  of  "  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr  Gryphon  ;  a  stranger  to  you, 
gentlemen,  who  wishes  to  l>e  private.  Pussie, 
ye  misleared  limmer  !"  continued  she,  affecting 
to  beat  the  cat,  "  was  it  you  made  this  stramash, 
nnd  broke  the  window?  Be  so  kind  as  accom- 
pany Mr  Gryphon  back  to  my  bit  parlour,  Mr 
Charles,  and  I'll  attend  ye  there  presently." 

Chariea  took  the  hint ;  and  he  gave  no  direct 
token  of  recognition  when  Jack  squinted  towards 
him  and  then  at  Gryphon,  in  a  very  agony  of 
terror ;  but  kindly  drew  off  the  lawyer,  leaving 
Marion  to  deal  alone  with  her  guest. 

"  I  see  how  the  land  lies  with  our  hosteae  and 
her  lodger,"  said  Gryphon,  not  choosing  to  shew 
his  sagacity  and  quickness  of  apprehension  at 
fkult.  "  But  such  affairs  are  not  my  province. 
Let  the  law  make  its  own  of  Mr  Grippes,  when  it 
gets  its  claws  over  him  :  I  shall  make  my  own 
of  him  while  time  serves.  The  fellow,  if  he 
have  not  Miss  Violet  Hamilton's  pspers,  must  at 
least  shew  us  where  they  may  be  ibund,  or  it 
shall  fare  worse  with  him." 

"  I  d«  Bet  aAiGt  to  deny  that  yonder  queer. 


looking  customer  is  the  >'eritable  Jack  Cryppes, 
after  whom  the  pursuit  of  justice ,is  hot,"  replied 
Charles  Herbert;  "yet,  to  connive  at  bis  escape 
— almost  to  compound  a  felony — to  gain  a  pri- 
vate object," 

"  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  Maister 
Charles,"  said  Marion,  advancing  into  the  par- 
lour, after  a  short  and  sharp,  but  most  satisfac- 
tory parley,  with  her  prisoner  in  the  .kitchen. 
"Ye  are  both  gentlemen" — andshelooked  fixedly 
at  the  lawyer—"  and  did  not  come  of  your  own 
free  will  under  my  roof-tree,  to  interfere  with 
my  guests;  or,  to  speak  it  plainly,  to  hear  or  to 
see  aught  that  It  was  not  intended  you  should 
see  and  hear.  I'm  on  honour  with  him,  gentle- 
men, and  so  are  ye ;  reckoning,  however,  on  a 
reasonable  satisfaction." 

"Unquestionably,"  replied  the  lawyer,  with 
a  significant  smile,  "  otherwise  we  Were  most 
unreasonable  persons :  so  now,  ma'am,  for  yonr 
satisfaction.  I  confess  that  the  scraps  of  certain 
writings  which  have  been  so  singularly  recovered, 
whet  my  curiosity  exceedingly  for  what  is  l>e- 
hind  or  missing.  Unless  1  am  greatly  mistaken, 
this  young  lady  is  heiress  to  at  least  as  pretty 
and  promising  a  Chancery  suit  as  I  ever  hap- 
pened to  advise  withal,  were  there  but  funds 
to  prosecute  it  with  spirit ;  for  I  make  no  doubt 
but  that  resistance,  aided  by  a  long  purse,  may 
be  anticipated." 

"A  promising  plea! — and  you  really  think  so," 
said  Marion,  earnestly;  her  head  giving  the  little 
nervous  shake,  which,  with  her,  denoted  intense 
interest,  while  she  fixed  her  eyes  kwnly  on  the 
lawyer.    "Ye  have  a  good  opinion  o'  the  esse, 
which  is  a  sure  sign,  sir ;  and,  if  an  orra  hooder 
pounds,  or,  what  though  we  should  ssy  twa, 
could  help  it  on,  it  '11  no  be  ill  spent.    It  may 
not  become  the  like  o'  me  to  interfto  in  affaire 
so  far  aboon  my  commission ;  though,  in  aidther 
sense,  and  that  a  better  ane,  it  weel  becomes 
me,  in  faute  o'  grander  freends,  to  step  forward 
in  behalf  o'  an  orphan  gentlewoman,  my  conn, 
trywoman  and  my  auld  maister's  bairn.    So,  wi' 
yon  to  back  us,  sir,  we'll  venture  to  bell-the-cat 
e'ep  with  that  proud  yearl,  and  try  whose  puree 
stands  langest  out,  when  justice,  and  nothing 
more,  is  the  commodity  sought  for." 

"  Bravo ! "  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  laughing 
heartily.  "  This  is  frank.  You  volunteer  to 
supply  the  sinews  of  war;  and  I  shall  b*  answer* 
able  for  the  results,  if  the  missing  document*— 
most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  our  evi- 
dence— still  exist." 

"  Exist !"  exclaimed  Marion.  "  There's  a  half 
peck  o'  them ;  o'  auld  papers— -I  mean  writs  and 
evidents — stowed,  at  this  blessed  moment,  under 
my  easy  chair."  And,  to  the  best  of  her  memory 
and  ability,  Marion  described  the  nature  of  the 
documents  which  she  had  secreted;  while  tiM 
solicitor  rubbed  his  hands,  as  if  chackling  in 
prospect  over  a  gained  case. 

"  Fetch  them,  ma'am — fet«di  them  into  court. 
I  begin  to  fear  I  shall  have  no  woric  The  case 
is  so  clear  that  the  enemy  won't  diew  fight 
That  <1 5^000,  left  *(  th«  di^oeal  of  the  Seri  tt 
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Tarbert't  mother,  and  which  she  veiy  nstnnUy 
devised  to  her  daughter  by  her  aecond  marriage 
— the  mother  of  the  young  lady  I  aaw  last  day 
with  Mr*  Herbert — must  now,  by  accumulated 
interest,  be  more  than  doubled.  The  Earl's 
niece,  or  half-niece,  will,  eventually,  be  a  more 
considerable  heiress  than  his  daughter ;  and  a 
charming  young  creature  she  is  too."  Here 
Marion  ventured  a  sly  loolc  of  eongratulation 
and  intelligenoe  at  Charles  Herbert,  while  the 
lawyer  proceeded: — "la  Miss  Hamilton,  my  fair 
client  that  is  to  be,  related  to  Mrs  Herbert,  Mr 
Charles,  or  merely  her  friend  through  the  Tar- 
bert  family?" 

"  Miss  Hamilton  is  my  mother's  friend  and 
present  guest,  but  on  a  quite  different  footing 
from  what  you  suppose,"  answered  Charles.  "  You 
forget  thatshe  is,  probably,  still  entirely  nnlcnown 
to  th«  Tarberts.  But,  excuse  ma  for  a  moment: 
since  law  is  to  be  given  to  the  vermin  in  the 
next  apartment,  I  may  at  least  satisfy  my  ebn- 
science,  by  trying  to  make  him  impeach  his  ras- 
cally foreign  confederates." 

"  Let  tkevt  hang  as  high  as  Haman,"  said 
Marion ;  and  while  Charles  was  admitted  by  her 
into  the  locked  kitchen  to  confer  with  Jack,  she 
returned  to  take  what  she  fancied  the  right 
course  with  Mr  Gryphon. 

"  I  think  ye  have,  as  well  as  professional  re- 
gard, a  fatherly  likin'  to  that  young  gentleman, 
sir,"  said  she;  "  and  that  ye  will  not  be  a  bit 
less  zealous  in  this  cause  when  I  make  bold  to 
spare  his  modesty,  and  tell  ye  how  matters  really 
stand  with  him.  The  plain  fact  is,  that,  heiress 
or  penniless,  he  is  troth-plighted  to  Miss  Violet 
Hamilton,  and  to  wish  him  the  husband  of  Lady 
Laura  Temple  is  to  wish  him  nae  good.  And 
this  is  really  a  remarkable  dealin'  o'  Providence, 
that,  after  his  step-mother  had  been  so  ill-advised 
as,  in  spite  of  your  opinion,  sir,  to  will  away  to 
Lady  Laura  the  fortune  which,  as  1  have  heard, 
was,  in  spite  of  your  sound  and  judicious  advice, 
left  in  Mrs  Herbert's  power  by  her  husband,  it 
should  «s  good  as  come  a'  back,  by  another 
righteous  dispensation,  to  the  right  owners ; 
and  that  is  just  Mr  and  likewise  Mra  Charles 
Herbert  that  is  to  be,  otherwise  Miss  Violet 
Hamilton  that  now  is." 

"  O  ho  1  I  perceive,"  returned  the  lawyer, 
gratified  by  the  implied  compliment  pud  to  his 
judgment  in  the  opinion  which  he  had,  on  both 
occasions,  most  disinterestedly  given  to  his 
clients,  indifferent  to  the  effect  which  his  advice 
might  have  upon  Mrs  Herbert.  She,  however, 
had  been  so  just  or  high-minded  as  not  to  re> 
sent  his  interference ;  resting,  in  the  proud  con- 
Boionsness  that,  whatever  the  world  might  say, 
she  had,  in  making  the  extraordinary  settlement 
of  her  fortune,  been  guided  by  the  aiogle-minded 
motive  of  advancing  the  prospects  and  securing 
the  happiness  of  her  husband's  son.  She  had, 
moreover,  until  within  the  last  few  days,  never 
doubted  that  what  she  had  intended  for  the  best 
was  really  the  best ;  but  the  devoted  attachment 
of  the  youthful  lovers,  when  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  her  notice,  assumed  a  higher  and 


more  sacred  character  than  ahe  had  been  dis- 
posed to  assign  to  what  she  wiahed  to  consider 
as  the  violent,  but  boyish  and  fiekle  admiration 
of  a  young  man  for  a  pretty  new  faoe  ;  and  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  her  guest,  at  once 
gentle  and  lofty,  sweet,  modest,  and  ingratiat- 
ing, confirmed  the  conquext  of  a  naturally  affeo^ 
tionate  heart.  The  first  indication  of  her  ehaage 
of  opinion^  or  imperceptible  yielding  to  the  genu* 
ine  feelings  of  her  k  indly  nature,  and  the  innocent 
fascinations  of  Violet,  was  seen  in  her  delight  te 
find  the  latter  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
noble  house  whieh  had  awakened  that  worldly 
ambition,  which  was  saved  from  being  unworthy 
because  it  was  principally  felt  for  another;  and 
in  her  avowed  delight  that  Violet  had  a  fair 
chanoe  of  being  handsomely  provided  for.  A 
feeling  of  heartfelt  satisfaotien  mingled  with 
a  secret  tingling  of  shame  at  her  own  raahneia, 
while  she  half  owned  to  herself — "  If  such  ia  to 
be  the  destiny  of  Charles,  ought  I  not  to  riQa«ee 
that  the  effects  of  my  precipitance  may  be  atoned 
for  in  so  Angular  a  manner,  though  not  atoned 
for  by  me."  Other  recollections  unwillingly 
forced  themaelvea  upon  her.  Though  the  pro«d^ 
high-minded  Lady  Laura  had  openly  and  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  inconsiderate  pecuniary  ar^ 
rangement,  the  Earl,  affecting  the  same  reluct- 
ance, had,  in  reality,  shewn  a  very  different  di»> 
position,  thinly  veiled  by  the  assumption  of  gene- 
rosity, and,  finally,  by  the  repeated  declaration 
of — '<  Well,  well,  my  dear  madam ;  since  you  will 
have  it  so,  to  your  determination  we  must  sub^ 
mit.  Do  as  you  will  about  Lady  Laura  Htrberft 
pin-money,  and  the  additional  proviaioa  of  bev 
younger  children ;  it  certainly,  as  you  remark, 
oomee  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end  for  our  yeuny 
folks." 

The  remembrance  of  these  and  similar  expre>< 
sions,  and  also  of  the  occasional,  and  certain- 
ly unoonaeioua,  aristocratic  hauteur  of  Lady 
Laura,  were  also  not  without  their  effect ;  and 
yet,  so  complicated  are  the  feelings  of  this  pow 
human  nature,  even  in  the  best  character^  that 
some  taint  of  bitterness  mingled  with  the  minrtifi- 
cation  which  Mrs  Herbert  experienced,  when,  a 
f«w  days  afterwards,  Mr  Grryphon.  at  a  sort  of  fa- 
mily conference,  laid  before  her  the  opinions  of 
a  celebrated  oounsel  whom  he  had  coiuulted  on 
the  olaima  of  her  protege'e.  She  checked  the  nn< 
worthy  feeling;  and,  though  her  pride  shrank 
from  oonfeuion  before  the  keen  and,  perhqM, 
triumphant  man  of  business,  whose  wariUngadie 
remembered,  when  alone  with  Charles  and 
Violet,  she  aaid,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  that 
warmth  and  oandour  of  manner  which  to  her 
son  atoned  for  all  her  tins  against  himself— aini 
incurred  by  true  if  mistaken  affection-~ 

"  Charles,  don't  wholly  despise  me,  while  y«u 
saucily  fancy  you  have  obtained  a  well-bom  and 
well-dowered  charming  wife,  in  spite  of  my  small 
intrigue  for  you^  advancement." 

"  How  can  you,  d^hrest  mother,  do  auob  in- 
justice to  yourself — to  me,"  replied  Charles,  re- 
spectfully and  tenderly  kissing  his  motbw'a 
hand.    "  Fortune  as  it  may  be ;  but  you  hava 
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leitrned  to  appreciate  Violet,  and  my  feelings  for 
ber— that  is  enough." 

Mrs  Herbert  vas  deeply  affected.  Turning 
abruptly  to  Violet,  in  a  strange  mood  of  self- 
reproach  and  confiding  fondness,  she  said — 

"  You  are  aware  of  the  injury  I  have  done  or 
attempted  to  do  you  ?  But  yet  I  bid  you  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  ;  repay  mistrust  and 
disUke— which,  however,  after  Icnowing  you,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  entertain — by  gener- 
ous kindness.  I  have,  I  beg^n  to  fear,  rashly 
made  our  Charles  poor:  dearest  Violet,  you 
must,  for  my  sake,  make  him  rich.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  you  alone  can  make  him  happy : 
for  his  sake,  I  need  not  ask  that  of  you." 

Violet  hastened  to  seat  herself  on  a  low  stool 
by  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs  Herbert  sat ;  burying 
her  proud  and  happy  blushful  face  in  the  lap  of  the 
lady,  whose  hand  she  covered  with  kisses  of  love 
and  gratitude  for  the  thrice-welcome  if  oddly, 
expressed  consent.  Mrs  Herbert  clasped  her  in 
a  silent  embrace ;  and,  after  a  moment,  as  if 
half  disconcerted  at  having  given  so  far  way  to 
her  feelings,  and  of  i>eing  involved  in  that  hor- 
ror of  English  people,  a  fcene,  she  rose,  whis- 
pering, as  she  withdrew—"  We  understand  each 
other  now." 

Charles  detained  her  to  explain  why,  finding 
himself  so  near  London,  when  he  restored  Miss 
Juliana  Stocks  to  her  school,  he  had  stolen  a 
day  for  "  more  last  words." 

AVhile  the  lovers  were  thus  left  to  their  own 
concerns,  Mrs  Herbert  assumed  the  delicate 
and,  to  her,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  dif- 
ficult task  of  preparing  Lady  Laura  Temple  for 
impending  events.  She  secretly  accused  herself 
of  having  formerly  represented  or  insinuated  to 
this  young  lady  that  the  attentions  and  gal- 
lantry of  Charles  were  already  of  the  serious 
character,  which  she  hoped  they  might  take  rather 
than  what  his  feelings  really  were — ^namely,  re- 
spectful admiration  for  a  handsome  and  highly 
accomplished  woman,  into  whose  society  he  had 
been  intimately  thrown,  while  no  other  young  man 
was  present  to  pay  her  those  little  attentions 
which  it  was  grateful  to  himself  to  shew,  and 
which  were  always  well  received.  The  long 
epistle,  which  it  cost  Mrs  Herbert  infinite  pains 
to  concoct,  so  as  to  announce  the  engagement  of 
her  son  and  not  wound  the  pride  of  Lady  Laura, 
went  by  the  same  mail  which  carried  the  for- 
mal announcement,  made  by  Mr  Gryphon  to 
her  father,  of  Miss  Violet  Hamilton's  various 
claims. 

Lady  Laura,  who  had  been  disposed  to  look 
favourably  upon  the  implied  suit  of  Charles 
Herbert,  was  more  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the 
mysterious  letter  she  received,  than  she  had 
bdieved  possible ;  but  it  was  not  until  her  father 
informed  her  of  the  strange  communication  which 
bad  reached  himself,  that  she  understood  the 
full  bearing  of  the  case,  or  began  to  saspect  that 
she  had  been  misled,  if  not  betrayed,  by  the  am- 
bition of  her  parvenue  friend.  Her  pride,  her 
sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  those  gentler  af- 
fections which  lurked  under  a  cold  and  lofty 


bearing,  were  outraged  and  wounded ;  bnt  wliat- 
ever  were  her  secret  sufferings,  no  visible  sign 
of  them  was  permitted  to  appear.  Ui^d,  pro- 
bably by  her  pride,  she  at  once  wrote  to  her 
rival,  frankly  acknowledging  the  relationship, 
courteously  offering  her  friendship,  and  regret- 
ting that  the  absence  of  her  father  from  England, 
for  probably  a  long  period,  must  withhold  from 
her  the  happiness  of  being  known  to  so  near 
and  amiable  a  kinswoman,  whom  she  gaily  c<hi- 
gratulated  on  the  joyful  event  at  which  her 
friend  Mrs  Herbert — to  whom  she  begged  to  be 
remembered — had  delicately  hinted.  The  Bail 
of  Tarbert,  to  whom,  before  sealing  it,  she  handed 
her  letter  to  her  new-found  cousin,  secretly 
admired  the  strength  of  mind,  and  also  the 
female  diplomacy  of  his  daughter ;  but  he  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  concerns  to  have 
much  time  to  bestow  upon  hers,  until,  with  the 
g^reatest  apparent  calmness,  she  informed  him 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  their  new-found 
cousin  was  engaged  was  Charles  Herbert.  The 
surprise  of  the  Earl  could  not  have  been  greater, 
though  the  previous  secure  disposition  of  Mrs 
Herbert's  fortune  in  his  daughter's  behalf  pro- 
bably made  his  chagrin  much  less  at  this  intelli. 
gence  than  otherwise  it  might  have  beoi  at  los- 
ing a  desirable  match  for  a  daughter  now  almost 
thirty  years  of  age. 

"  I  fancied,  Laura — so  indeed  did  my  friend 
Mrs  Herbert — that  you  were,  at  one  time,  dis- 
posed to  shew  the  young  man  some  small  degree 
of  favour,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  All  the  case  required,"  replied  Lady  Laura, 
carelessly.  "  But  now  that  the  lady  yoa 
mention  has  had  her  freak  out,  and  finds  her 
grand  project  frustrated,  I  presume  she  may 
have  back  her  money ;  which,  if  we  had  not 
saved  it  for  her,  might  have  been  thrown  away 
in  some  other  matrimonial  scheme  for  her  step- 
son, which  would  have  yielded  even  less  return.' 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mrs  Her- 
bert regrets  the  settlements  which  she  pressed 
upon  you.  Lady  Laura  ;  forced  upon  us,  indeed. 
To  return  that  money — even  if  you  had  the 
power,  which  is  placed  in  your  trustees.  Sir 
George  Lees  and  myself — would  look  as  if  you 
had  trepanned  the  sUly  woman  into  the  arrange- 
ment, and  were  now  ashamed  of  yourself' 

"  Which,  perhaps,  I  am,"  replied  Lady  Laura, 
coldly.  "In  those  settlements  I  unwillingly 
acquiesced  when  my  prospects  or  my  ideas  were 
somewhat  different  from  what  they  now  are. 
May  I  now  beg  to  know  what  you  have  learned 
of  my  cousin  ?     Are  her  claims  just  ?" 

"  Just  or  unjust,  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  per- 
tinaciously maintained :  that  fellow  Gryphon 
made  himself  exceedingly  troublesome  and  dis- 
agreeable on  a  former  occasion." 

"When  he  wished  to  prevent  Mrs  Herbert 
from  committing  a  folly  into  which  he  probably 
fancied  that  the  Earl  of  Tarbert's  artful  daugh- 
ter had  betrayed  her.  .  .  The  matter,  alto- 
gether, has  become  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and 
the  sooner  we  are  rid  of  it  the  better.  I  shall 
not  lose  a  moment  if)  doing  my  part." 
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"Stay,  Laura,"  cried  the  Earl,  stopping  his 
daughter,  who  moved  to  leave  the  room.  "  This 
must  he  left  to  those  who  better  understand 
business  than  we  can  pretend  to  do." 

"Oh!  surely,  sir:  we  give  the  orders;  they 
properly  execute  them." 

The  Earl  became  peremptory  and  even  harsh, 
until,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  he  forbade 
his  daughter's  interference,  and  dutifully  expa- 
tiated on  the  folly  of  his  own  mother,  who  not 
only  made  a  second  marriage,  but  settled,  or  at- 
tempted to  settle,  at  accumulating  interest^  a 
sum,  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  half  of  his 
yearly  rents,  upon  the  daughter  born  of  that  mar- 
riage, and  his  own  only  sister. 

"  When  my  grandmother  bequeathed  this 
money  to  her  child,  your  Lordship's  sister,  I  con- 
clude she  had  the  power  to  do  so  ?" 

"  That  remains  to  be  tried  ;  at  all  events  the 
affair  must  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
big  wigs.  Are  you  aware,  Laura,  that,  with  my 
growing  embarrassments,  this  g^irl's  claim,  if  sus- 
tained, would  involve  me  in  difficulties  probably 
for  the  whole  brief  remainder  of  my  life  ?  Have 
I  not  double  reason  to  rejoice  that,  whatever 
may  occur,  you  at  least,  through  the  just  partial- 
ity of  Mrs  Herbert,  are  independent  and  wealthy, 
and  able,  as  I  know  you  are  willing,  to  be  gener- 
ous to  your  father." 

"  At  the  expense  of  those  Herberts  f — of  in- 
justice to  the  son,  and  now,  I  doubt  not,  of  re- 
gret and  remorse  to  the  foolish  mother  ?  No, 
dear  father ;  we  may  be  poor  together ;  but  we 
shall  not  be  mean,  nay,  dithonest." 

The  Earl  made  a  peevish  ejaculation  about 
women's  romance,  and  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  of  business ;  and  his  daughter,  accustomed 
to  think  aad,  by  his  indulgence,  to  act  for  her- 
self, at  once  wrote  to  Mrs  Herbert,  warmly  con- 
gratulating her  upon  her  son's  approaching  mar- 
riage, and  informing  her  that  the  fortune,  which 
she  affected  to  consider  as  a  toy,  placed  by  the 
caprice  of  a  spoiled  child  in  the  keeping  of  a 
favourite,  and  then  pettishly  reclaimed  or  de- 
sired back,  was  now  at  her  service. 

Mrs  Herbert  was  both  gratified  and  deeply 
mortified  by  this  letter.  It  proved  Lady  Laura 
the  noble  creature  which  she  had  always  be- 
lieved and  maintained,  in  the  face  of  the  sus- 
picious lawyer.  Gryphon  ;  and  also,  that  her  con- 
fidence had  not  been  misplaced.  !■  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  charmed  with  the  sen- 
timents of  Lady  Laura,  she  almost  sighed  that 
the  choice  of  Charles  had  not  been  fixed  before 
he  had  seen  one  possessed  of  much  greater  femi- 
iiine  attraction,  softness,  and  gentleness,  though 
not  of  a  more  elevated  mind.  Nay,  die  even 
boasted  to  Violet  of  the  conduct  of  Laura,  when 
the  former  r^  in,  full  of  delight,  to  shew  Mrs 
Herbert  the  letter  from  Laura  to  herself,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

"  Noble,  indeed,  she  is,  as  people  of  the  world 
may  think,"  said  Violet ;  "  though  only  what  one 
might  expect  in  a  right-hearted  woman.  But  how 
happy  I  am  that  she  does  not  love  Charles  so  much 
•s  yon  supposed,  else  she  never  could  write  me 


thus.  I  can  bear  Juliana  Stocks  to  be  in  love  with 
him,  but  not  Lady  Laura,  who,  if  she  had  loved 
Charles  as  I  do — and,  I  am  sure,  seeing  him  so 
much,  I  wonder  how  she  escaped  it — could  never 
speak  thus  of  him,  so  kindly  ;  and  so  handsomely 
congratulate  me  on  my  prospects." 

Yet  Violet  was  a  little  discomposed  when  Mrs 
Herbert,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
boasted  to  Charles  of  her  magnanimous  and  ad- 
mirable friend;  and  she  was  also  a  little  sur- 
prised, in  her  simplicity,  at  Mrs  Herbert  shew- 
ing no  hesitation  at  taking  Lady  Laura  at  her 
word  in  returning  the  fortune.  A  consultation 
of  lawyers  followed,  and  then  one  of  the  lovers  ; 
each  of  the  pair  alike  disposed  to  do  homage  to 
the  exalted  virtue  of  Lady  Laura,  and  anxious 
to  make  the  sacrifice  as  light  as  possible. 

Ten  days  later,  the  Lady  Laura,  who  had 
been  at  open  feud  with  her  father,  entered  his 
apartment  as  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Court, 
having  just  received  important  despatches  from 
England.  Letters  had  come  to  his  daughter  by 
the  same  opportunity. 

"Well,  Laura,  is  it  peace  or  war?"  asked  th« 
Earl,  attempting  to  be  gay. 

"  Peace,  if  you  choose  it,  nr,"  replied  his 
daughter ;  "  and  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to 
offer  you  advantageous  terms.  My  cousin, 
Violet,  though  the  youngest,  is  the  ablest  diplo- 
matist among  us."  Lady  Laura  pointed  to  the 
open  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  It  was 
written  by  Charles,  in  the  name  of  his  affianced 
wife,  and,  as  he  stated,  at  her  suggestion.  The 
scheme  of  adjustment  proposed  was  hers.  "  You 
cannot,  even  by  the  admission  of  your  own  law- 
yers, who  are  anxious  to  see  the  affair  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  hope  much  longer  to  ward  off 
the  claims  of  my  cousin,"  said  Laura,  "  although 
you  wished  it." 

"  Have  you  come  to  congratulate  me  on  that 
score  ?"  returned  the  Earl,  sharply. 

"  No,  my  Lord ;  but  to  announce  that,  during 
your  lifetime  and  mine,  we  shall  have  no  trouble, 
on  condition"—— 

"  Ay,  the  condition  i"  demanded  the  Earl, 
eagerly ;  the  letters  which  he  had  just  received 
disposing  him  strongly  to  any  measure  by  which 
the  repayment  of  nearly  X50,000,  to  which  his 
mother's  original  bequests  had  now  mounted, 
might  be  evaded  or  deferred. 

"  On  condition  that  justice  is  done  by  us  to 
my  cousin's  future  husband,"  said  Laura,  with 
the  forced  emphasis  and  slightly  tremulous  tone 
of  voice  which  betrayed  her  feelings.  "  That 
Mr  Charles  Herbert  receives  back  from  us  the 
smaller  fortune  of  which  the  world  thinks  we 
have  deprived  him,  by  working  on  the  facility 
or  vanity  of  his  father's  widow." 

This  was  said  with  bitterness;forLauraTemple 
could  no  more  forgive  her  own  weakness,  than 
the  conduct  of  Mrs  Herbert  which  had  encou- 
raged it. 

"  Hang  his  father's  widow  I"  cried  the  Earl, 
yet  somewhat  relieved.  "  Shew  me  the  letter. 
La.  What  will  Gryphon  say  to  it  ?  'Tis  quite 
mpossible  that  the  Lord  Cbaocellor  would  have 
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mddled  me  with  that  monstrous  amount  of  in- 
terest, where  I  was  perfectly  unconscious  of 
uny  existing  claim.  You  give  up  ;C40,000, 
Laura.  The  claims  of  this  girl  would,  in  all 
1  ikelihood,  be  extinguished  by  ;£30,000.  Are  you 
aware  of  what  you  surrei^der  ?" 

"  Perfectly :  a  burthen  and  a  disgrace  I  sur- 
render,  for  incurring  which  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself.  The  generosity  of  these  young 
persons  shames  us,  papa." 

"  Not  quite  so  generous  or  disinterested  as 
you  may  suppose,  Laura.  After  ray  apotheous 
—when  the  title  and  estates  have  gone — to  the 
devil — by  the  law  of  entail,  Herbert's  and  his 
wife's  claim  will  etill,  I  imagine,  hold  good 
against  the  said  estate  of  Coombe  Flory,  on 
which  my  sensible  mother's  money  was  secured. 
Much  good  may  it  then  do  them  !  My  pretty 
niece  is  surely  as  near  and  dear  to  me  as  that 
sneaking  black  rascal  down  at  Glo'ster,  who  will 
inherit  the  honours  of  the  Tarberts ;  because 
my  great-grandfather's  younger  brother,  being 
half-witted,  chose  to  marry  the  gamekeeper's 
daughter." 

"  Both  nearer  and  dearer,  certainly,  papa. 
Then  this  is  fixed.  I  may  write  to — to  Charles 
Herbert.  I  conclude  that  he  now  surrenders 
his  appointment  in  your  suite." 

"  That  I  leave  to  his  discretion.  Herbert  has 
now  another  claim  on  me :  and  his  pretty  little 
wife  would  make  a  charming  addition  to  your 
society,  Laura." 

"Leave  it  rather  to  my  discretion,  father," 
said  Laura,  with  a  sigh,  which  the  father  felt  ; 
"  and  write  Charles  that  his  appointment  is 
otherwise  filled  up.     You  are  going  to  court  ?" 

"To  the  Minister;  to  solicit,  among  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  things,  for  the  arrest  of  some 
blackguard  travelling  Count  or  other,  who  has 
been  coming  it  rather  strong  over  honest  John 
Bull,  and  even  going  the  hold  length  of  running 
away  with  his  heiresses.  If  my  excellent  coun- 
trymen insist  upon  being  gulled  by  these  gentry, 
1  cannot  see  why  they  should  be  baulked  in  their 
fancy.  But  the  girl's  father  has  some  parlia- 
mentary, or,  I  ought  rather,  now.a-days,  to  say 
e»tt*Htutntary  influence  ;  and  he  insists  on  having 
a  Count  llodolph  Zanderschloss  hanged,  for  the 
protection  of  English  heiresses.  What  idiots  the 
admiration  of  titles  makes  the  half-caate  British 
gentry.  Any  man,  not  of  our  nation,  must  have 
known  that  a  person  with  so  preposterous  a  title 
must  be  an  impostor— never  could  be  a  German 
noble.  My  Count,  I  find,  was  originally  a  bar- 
ber, and  afterwards  an  itinerant  dealer  in  spn- 
rious  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  other  quackeries, 
about  the  watering-places  of  his  own  country  ; 
but,  in  mine,  he  emerged  a  magnate  of  the  first 
grade." 

"  And  where  is  the  unfortunate  young 
lady?" 

"  Ah,  there  is  the  beauty  of  it.  He  did  not 
even  get  her ;  nor,  what  is  worse,  a  stiver  from 
her  papa's  money-bags:  and  yet  papa  must  have 
his  revenge.  It  has  been  altogether  a  losing 
bargain  to  the  Count,  who  hag,  moreover,  been 


blown  and  driven  from  England  before  ba  hti 
fully  reaped  his  harvest." 

Lady  Laura  smiled,  as  she  remarked :— "  Y«( 
the  vanity  or  credulous  folly  of  the  ona,  eanaot 
excuse  the  villany  of  the  other  party  ;  nor, 
though  the  scheme  of  this  person  ha«  £aiW,  *• 
his  guilt  the  less.  I  do  hope  your  applieatira 
for  his  arrest  will  be  successful.  I  presume  tkii 
is  the  case  to  which  Mr  Charles  Herbert  refetred, 
where  he  rescued  the  young  lady,  whan  htelj 
following  you  through  Kent.^" 

"  The  very  same  distressed  damsel  and  prau 
chevaHer.  But  now,  Laura,  I  insist  upon  y«a 
getting  rid  of  your  three  days'  migraine,  »»i 
appearing  in  the  circle  to-night.  He  la,  tbeii|k 
a  travelled  and  accomplished  Hungatian,  m 
mock  Count  who  would  glory  in  placing'  yea  is 
the  van  of  the  march  of  improvement  in  Ui 
semi-barbarous  principality." 

The  Lady  Laura  turned  away  with  so  czpNs- 
sion  of  pMn  on  her  countenance,  which  wvmti 
her  father  not  then  to  press  the  topic  farther; 
but  her  appearance  at  court  that  evening  proved 
that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  what  gsre  hia 
pleasure. 

oBArrsB  XIV. 
We  have,  as  is  not  unfrequent  with  the 
members  of  our  craft,  dropped  a  stitch  in  our 
knitting,  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  pick  ap. 
In  plainer  terms,  we  left  Mr  John  Quintin 
Cryppes  safe  in  the  custody  of  Mistress  Maiioa, 
who,  on  many  accounts,  was  desirous  to  be  hand- 
somely rid  of  him ;  though  Jack,  now  tolerably 
reassured  by  her  hospitable  treatment,  h«g*n  to 
fancy  that  he  might  be  in  much  worse  qoartera. 
and  to  hint  that  he  could  pass  the  n^t  with  great 
comfort  in  her  leathern  arm-chair.  This  Marion 
would  not  understand ;  and  a  plainer  intimaUon 
of  Jack's  desire  drew  forth  a  point  blank  order 
to  tramp. 

"  I  have  done  my  part  by  you,"  sud  Marien; 
"  that  you  cannot  deny :  and  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  my  paetiea, 
and  get  you  smuggled  to  Leith  along  with  my 
meal  ark,  which  goes  doon  once  a-year  t«  be 
filled ;  and  ob  it,  or  in  it,  ye  may  go  and  Ue  as 
Hnug  as  a  thief  in  a  mill." 

"  To  Scotland;  cut  off  from  my  London  re- 
sources !"  said  Jack;  "  my  wardrobe  in  so  had  ■ 
condition,  and  my  finances  exhausted." 

"  Your  resources !  My  certy,  they  are  to  hng 
of  I"  returned  Marion ;  and  Mr  Jack,  who  eeldoai 
lost  anything,  for  want  of  bold  attempt  to  obtain 
it,  changed  his  tactics. 

"  Without  some  small  temporary  supply,  year 
goodness  to  me — that  noble  dealing  with  a  fee, 
which  distinguishes  your  ancient  and  (allaat 
nation— were  worse  than  lost." 

"So  ye  would  butter  us  up,  would  ya?"  r*> 
turned  Marion,  scornfully ;  but  either  bar  heart 
was  somewhat  mollified,  or  else  the  kindaai 
which,  for  excellent  causes  and  reasons,  she  hsd 
already  shewn,  naturally  disposed  her  toward 
the  farther  benevolence  which  might  reader  it 
available  to  its  olgect ;  and  she  said — "  It's  w 
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to  be  thought  that  I  will  supply  your  profli- 
gate ettravagance,  even  for  an  hour  ;  but  as  I 
hare,  thanks  to  mysel,  made  my  own  of  you,  I 
would  not  grudge  a  trifle  to  put  you  in  a  way  of 
winning  honest  bread,  by  industry,  and  of  for- 
saking the  wicked  coorses  that  must  lead  yon  to 
the  gallows.  Ye  are  but  a  young  chield  yet; 
and,  they  tell  me,  no  altogether  without  tawlents 
and  capacity,  if  ye  had  steadiness.  As  a  dancin'- 
master,  now ;  or,  say  that  ye  united  singin'  wi' 
dancin';  and  the  tnnin'  o'  pianofbrtes,  and  clean- 
ing clocks  and  mending  broken  china,  the  like 
o'  you  might  make  a  shift  from  dale  to  dale 
amang  the  store  fanners  that  have  families  to 
educate,  and  are  far  from  market  towns,  and 
respectable  instructors  of  youth :  though,  I'm 
sure,  I  ken  not  how  I  durst  venture  to  recom- 
mend you." 

There  was  much  that  appeared  to  Jack  so 
exquisitely  ludicrous  in  sudi  a  scheme,  as  con- 
nected with  a  person  of  bis  own  importance  and 
pretensions,  that  his  pride  was  not  offended ; 
And,  in  his  present  pinch,  anything  was  i>etter 
than  remaining  lurking  where  hs  was,  so 
thoroughly  well-known  to  the  police  ;'and,  be- 
sides, the  idea  diverted  him.  Afteir  a  moment 
•f  hesitation,  he  replied— 

"  Egad,  it  might  l>e  an  amusing  lark  enough : 
see  something  of  life — eh,  old  lady  ?  As  good 
as  a  tear  witii  the  tinkers,  or  a  campaign  with 
strollers.  And  then  I  could  write  my  Travds 
in  Scotland,  with  Illustrations : — perhaps  induce 
some  of  my  keen-scented  friends  in  the  Row  to 
advance  a  fisw  pieces  on  the  spec.  Were  you, 
SM'am,  frankly  to  advance  me  twenty,  or  say 
twenty-live  pieces,  now,  I  should  at  once  give  you 
an  order  upon  my  publisher  fbr  thirty  or  ferty, 
a  month  hence,  which  I  consider  a  handeome 
profit." 

"Greatly  obleeged,"  replied  Marion,  in  her 
driest  tones ;  "  hut  I  could  not  think  of  robbing 
yon.  Ye  Inust  surely  consider  us  Scotch  clean 
Jews  and  usurers,  that  we  would  take  such 
advantage  of  a  gentleman  in  distress.  Besides, 
I  am  no  money-changer,  young  man :  what  I 
give  1  give." 

Jack  found  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  lay. 

"  Hearty  that,  egad  !  I  like  it.  Well,  ma'aiil, 
a  lady  of  your  penetration  and  sagacity  ean 
easily  comprehend  my  present  pinch.  I  should, 
as  matters  stand,  be  most  happy  to  embrace  the 
nnaaatic  sehetne  you  have  suggested  of  making 
a  raid  into  Scotland,  if  furnished  with  a  trifle 
and  a  earf  dH  fayt." 

"  I  BMf  not  object  to  pay  whatever  I  consider 
needlhl  to  your  frugal  and  sober,  hut  decent, 
maintenance  between  this  and  Berwick  or  New- 
castle, and  a  cast  beyond  ;  nnd  if  ye  make  a  bon- 
fire of  these  Rag-Market  duds,  that  would  make 
the  vary  craws  in  my  country  tak'  ye  for  a 
potat»-ba^a,  I  maybe  have  a  couple  of  shirts 
and  a  suit  of  second-hand  blacks  in  my  drawers, 
to  make  ye  a  thought  more  respectable,  and 
liker  a  dominie." 

Jack  laughed  outright.  The  very  absurdity 
of  the  scheme,  its  imaginary  monstrous  incon- 


gruity in  relation  to  himself,  served  to  recom- 
mend it.  He  had  also  heard  of  young  men  of 
title  and  rank  (whether  real  or  pretended)  tra- 
velling as  wandering  pipers,  and  faring  luxuri« 
ously  under  the  assumed  character.  Nay,  heir- 
esses had  been  honestly^  or,  at  least,  safely, 
achieved  by  gallant  gentlemen  thus  disguised. 
He  became  even  impatient  to  embark ;  and  less 
fhtm  apprehension  of  the  danger  which  really 
menaced  him  than  anxiety  to  commence  his 
adventures  as  a  chevalier-errant  in  the  north. 

The  munificence  of  Mistress  Linton  fairly  ex- 
ceeded his  expectations,  though  displayed  in  a 
manner  quite  characteristic  of  the  caution  of 
her  country.  To  the  most  comfbrtable  stock  of 
linen  and  under-clothing  which  Jack  had  pos- 
sessed for  some  years,  she  added  another  and 
another  pair  of  her  own  substantial,  knit  woollen 
hose,  and  silk  handkerchiefs ;  and  drew  forth  an- 
other and  another  half-crown,  that  he  might  not, 
she  said,  require  to  change  one  of  his  five  sove- 
reigns until  fairly  landed,  and  advancing  on  his 
inland  march. 

"  After  ye  get  up  among  the  hill-farmers,  ye 
will  need  fbr  nothing,"  said  Marion,  "  and  l>e  in 
the  way  of  makin'  instead  o'  spendin*.  I  have 
kenned  a  well-behaved  man,  who  could  give  in- 
struction both  in  psalmody,  and  ibursome  reels 
and  high  dances,  carry  off  a  matter  of  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  shillings  fh>m  a  claohan,  after  a 
sojourn  of  six  weeks,  or  two  months,  in  a  win- 
ter." 

This  to  the  accomplished  son  of  Professor 
Cryppes,  who,  for  a  musical  lesson  of  twenty 
minutes,  had  lately  received  Ave  (piineas,  and 
might  have  had  ten  I  But  Jaek,  clinging  to  the 
idea  of  a  lark  into  Scotland,  and,  at  least,  two 
volumes  of  illustrated  travels,  was  not  dis- 
mayed. 

"  Hang  money!"  cried  Jack ;  "  I  have  a  soul 
above  pelf — always  had.  I  shall  have  shooting 
and  fishing,  romantic  and  magnificent  scenery  to 
sketch,  ay,  and  pretty  Scotch  lasses  to  court— > 
eh,  old  lady  ?"  And  Jack  leeringly  squinted  in. 
expressible  meanings. 

"  Forgie  me  for  letting  loose  such  a  swindlin' 
profligate  on  my  native  land !"  thought  Marion : 
and  she  said  aloud — "An*  it  had  not  been,  Mr 
Cripps,  that  I  have  ta'en  my  ain  out  o'  you,  and 
that  I  consider  your  bonny  tittie,  Mrs  Burke 
Barker,  a  greater  loon  in  the  matter  of  stealing 
the  heiress  than  your  worshipful  self,  who  were 
likely  to  suffer  the  haill  penalty  and  dirdum,  it 
shonid  have  been  long  ere  I  had  sent  such  a 
roving  blade  among  my  young  countrywomen, 
though  I  consider  the  muircocks  in  no  great 
danger  frae  cockney  shots." 

Jack,  under  the  first  implied  accusation,  smiled 
most  complacently ;  which,  provoking  Marion, 
she  added — 

"  Howsoever,  those  who  see  you  London  dan* 
dies  in  daylight,  will  not  be  ower  ready  to  rin 
off  wi'  you  in  the  dark,  Mr  Jack  ;  and  to  make 
ye  less  killin'  and  more  safe,  I  must  have  aff 
these  moustaches.  My  pussie  really  envies  yon 
o'  them ;— but  they  are  beauties !" 
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"  Mf  moostachet,  ma'am  ?"  cried  Jack,  petri' 
fied,  and  fondly  drawinj^  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  over  the  cherished  ap- 
pendages. "  Be  assured  I  shall  not  part  with 
my  moustaches." 

"  Not  part  wi'  them  1"  cried  Marion,  rising, 
and  flourishing  her  scissors ;  "  then,  be  ye  as- 
sured, the  police  will  no  part  wi'  you.  If  ye  did 
not  hear  me  read  that  description  of  your  beau- 
tiful person  which  the  tailor's  lady  below  has 
gotten  to  keep  for  a  love-token,  ye  might  hare 
heard  it.  Come,  come,  no  nonsense.  This  is 
as  much  as  your  neck  is  worth." 

"  If  it  were  necessary  to  disfigure  my  face  in 
this  horrible  style,  I  would  require  an  expert 
firUeur;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  razor  to  perform  so 
delicate  an  operation  myself." 

"  There's  no  razor  here,  were  it  wanted  to 
sned  your  weasand,"  cried  Marion  ;  while  Jack 
warded  off  the  threatened-  assault  of  her  sharp 
instrument.  "  Ye  surely  do  not  mean  to  insinu- 
ate that  I  have  a  beard  i  And,  as  for  shaving, 
I  have  clipped  a  twated  sheep  mony  a  time  ere 
now,  and  may  surely  perform  on  you.  But  if 
ye  should  prefer  to  perform  the  task  yoursel,  I'll 
just  owerlookye." 

Finally,  Jack's  hairy  honours — such  was  his 
hard  fate — fell  beneatii  his  own  hands,  Marion 
looking  exuhingly  on. 

"  There  now,  ye  are  no  altogether  so  like  a 
monkey  and  a  mountebank  as  before.  If  the  half 
of  the  whiskers  were  sent  to  the  fire  in  company, 
there  might  be  some  kything  of  a  human  face 
about  ye  still." 

"  So  yon  really  think,  old  lady,  I  look  hand- 
somer?"  said  Jack,  complacently  reg^ding  his 
denuded  upper  lip  in  Marion's  small  looking* 
glass.  "  Gad  a'  mercy  on  the  poor  Scotch  girls  !" 

Marion's  temper  could  scarcely  stand  this,  di- 
verted as  she  had  been  by  the  infliction  of  the 
late  awful  punishment. 

"  Get  along  with  you,"  she  cried.  "  The  tai- 
lor's gayilady  is  sleeping  by  this  time  ,*  and,  Adonis 
as  ye  are,  might  think  a  good  £800  better  than 
your  bulk  ;  and,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankfn',  I 
am  ower  auld  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  though  I 
maun  convoy  ye  safe  as  far  as  tiie  wharf.  It 
will  be  a  sight  for  sair  eyne  to  see  auld  Marion 
Linton  linking  east  Fleet  Street  arm-in-arm  wi' 
a  fashionable  dandy." 

Though  Marion's  stomach  rose  at  the  degra- 
dation of  the  public  exhibition,  she  submitted, 
the  better  to  elude  the  suspicions  of  the  watch- 
men and  police ;  and  Jack,  also  overwhelmed 
with  confusion  at  being  so  accompanied,  con- 
soled himself  with  the  recollection  that  the  hour 
was  late,  and  the  quarter  unfashionable. 

"  No  one  can  detect  me,"  said  Jack,  aloud. 

"  It's  no  that  like,"  returned  Marion,  as  they 
turned  off  from  the  street  door.  "  With  me  by 
your  ride,  a  dean  shirt  on  your  back,  and  the 
hair  off  your  mouth,  forbye  that  pair  of  stout 
shoon  on  your  feet — they  cost  me  nett  5s.  6d.— 
you  are  mair  decently  disguised,,!  dare^say,  than 
since  the  day  ye  were  first  breeched.    But  ye'll 


keep  quiet  now.  The  skipper  expels  ye.  Ye 
aaSX  wi'  the  tide.  And,  whatever  he  may  ja- 
louse,  he  will  be  canny  wi'  ye  for  my  sake,  or— 
for  reasons  as  substantial." 

They  proceeded  quickly  and  quietly  along  the 
nearly  deserted  streets,  not  without  that  aeose 
of  danger  which,  for  the  moment,  established  a 
feeling  of  common  sympathy  in  bosoms  so  dis- 
cordant. 

"  My  poor  mother,"  whispered  Jack,  in  a  n»- 
tural  and  softened  voice,  as  they  drew  near  the 
appointed  spot,  and  found  a  man  like  a  sulor  or 
porter  waiting  to  receive  them.  "  The  old  lady 
is  so  fond  of  me,"  he  continued,  in  a  whisper  to 
Marion,  "  I  wish  I  could  have  sent  her  or  the 
governor  some  token  of  my  dutiful  remembraaee 
of  them." 

"  No  doubt  ye  are  her  bairn,  whatever  else 
she  or  you  be,"  returned  Marion,  somewhat 
melted.  "  And  now  the  Lord  pardon  and  guide 
ye,  and  forgie  me,  if  sae  be  it  is  sin  to  try  to 
save  your  young  blude  frae  the  gallows,  and  gie 
ye  time  for  repentance  and  amendment  of  life; 
especially  as  ye  hae  tried  to  make  some  amaU 
reparation  to  Miss  Violet.  Stay :  there's  a  bit 
Glasgow  pound-note  in  my  hussey-case.  It's  no 
easy  getting  silver  for  them  ia  this  toon  without 
losin'ashilUn' or  asixpencebythe  job.  Take  it 
wi'  ye,  and  be  a  wiser  and  better  man.  It's  ne'er 
ower  late  to  repent.  I'll  maybe  see  your  pa- 
rents the  mom,  and  set  them  at  ease  about 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  old  lady.     Remember  me  to 
Miss  Violet  and  my  friend  Charles. — Gad,   I 
might,  in  an  hour  or  two  more,  have  wheedled 
her  out  of  another  five  pounds,"  thought  Jack, 
going  on  with  his  guide.    "  What  the  deuce  can 
all  the   women,   old  and   young,  see  in   me ! 
There's  that  tailor's  handsome  wife,  too :  devil- 
ish hard  to  be  shipped  off  so  critically.    Thanks 
to  my  charming  sister.  Poll,  who  would  have 
stored  the  harvest,  and  left  me  the  stubble  for 
my  share,  like  a  goose  as  I  am.    And  now  for 
beggarly  Scotland,  ho  ! — where  I  cannot  have 
worse  fortune   than   the  cursed  hag  chalked 
out  for  me."    And  Jack  continued — "  Stay,^I 
might  be  a  Polish  refugee  noble,  or  an  'Italian 
picture-dealer,  or  twenty  characters.  None,  how- 
ever, to  start  with,  fairer  than  a  young  noble- 
man travelling  incognito,  and  tuning  pianos,  for 
a  frolic,  to  gain  access  to  the  pretty  performers 
upon  them.    If  the  vulg^  Rodolpho,  with  his 
ugly  phiz  and  broken  English,  hnmbu^ed  the 
Warwickshire  folks  in  style,  why  may  not  I 
charm  the  Scotch.    London,  though,  as  my  sage 
governor  was  wont  to  say,  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  grand  mart  for  talents.   Adieu,  Alma  Mater! 
If  I  prosper,  it  shall  not  be  long  till  we  meet 
agun." 

And  with  this  the  good  old  Smack,  the  Eyient, 
began  to  drop  down  the  Thames,  bearing  to  Scot- 
land a  cargo  of  bones,  empty  oat-meal  bags,  aad 
Russian  bristles,  together  with  Jack  Cry^pts 
and  his  fortunes. 

(TV  U  contiHued.) 
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By  JELINGER  C.  SYMONS. 


Tbbrb  is  no  coontry  in  Europe  so  deficient  in 
gtatistics  as  Switzerland ;  especially  as  regards 
those  indices  to  national  wealth,  imports  and 
exports :  the  reason  is,  that  there  are  no  cus- 
toms, no  protecting  duties,  and  no  other  tax  on 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  than  a 
toll  called  a  "  transit  due,"  which  is  almost 
entirely  levied  by  weight,  and  which,  correspond- 
ing in  principle  to  our  turnpike  tolls,  is  suffi- 
ciently heavy  in  amount  to  defray  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  light  taxes  of  Switzerland. 

The  evidences  of  the  growth  or  decay  of  na- 
tional wealth  are,  however,  to  be  read  elsewhere 
than  in  the  records  of  custom  houses.  And  I 
am  very  sure  that  every  traveller,  especially  in 
the  northern  or  German  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  examine  the  industry 
as  well  as  the  scenery,  the  men  as  well  as  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland — I  say,  I  am  sure 
that  all  such  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion 
that  a  more  well- conditioned,  happy,  prosperous 
peasantry,  than  that  of  Switzerland,  are  seldom 
if  ever  seen  in  other  countries;  whilst  the 
middle  classes,  who  constitute  the  only  aristo- 
cracy, are  no  less  signally  remarkable  for  amia- 
bility of  character  and  ease  of  circumstances.  To 
these  outward  evidences  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  Swiss  people,  1  must 
recur,  after  a  brief  glance  at  the  exact  condition 
of  their  manufacturing  progress,  and,  indeed, 
their  productive  arts  in  general. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  more  unfavourably  situated  than  Switzer- 
land, both  as  regards  the  indigenous  or  natural 
sources  of  wealth,  and  as  reg^ds  facility  of 
transport  for  foreign  trade.  So  mountainous  is 
the  country,  that  the  corn  grown  in  Switzerland 
does  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  two.thirds  of 
the  population.  She  has,  with  a  trifling  exception, 
no  mineral  produce :  she  has  but  very  little  coal, 
and  scarcely  any  timber ;  whilst  the  chief  valua- 
ble produce  she  has,  may  be  summed  up  in  flax, 
fruit,  and  grass.  The  latter  is  the  staple  terri- 
torial wealth  of  the  land ;  and  the  herds  and 
flocks  fattened  in  Switzerland,  certainly  form  a 
very  lucrative  commodity  of  exchange,  as  well 
as  of  food  for  internal  consumption:  but  in 
manufacturing  material,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  flax,  Switzerland  is  perhaps  more  barren  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe :  and  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  shew  that,  begirt  with  alps  on  one 
side,  and  hemmed  in  by  foreign  land,  severing  her 
widely  from  the  sea  on  all  sides,  no  country  is 
so  completely  cut  off  from  maritime  facilities  to 
commerce.  Nevertheless,  the  manufactures  of 
Switzerland  are  rapidly  on  the  increase,  not 
only  in  the  production  of  linen  goods,  for  which 
she  has  territorial  advantages,  but,  positively, 
still  more  remarkable  is  her  progress  in  cotton 
manufactures,  in  which  she  labours  under  every 
cunceivable  topographical  disability.  Every  one 
who  has  visited  the  environs  of  St  Gall,  which 
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haslongbeen  the  centre  of  this  branch  of  fabric,  or 
who  has  skirted  the  Lake  of  Ziirioh  by  Uznacht 
to  Lichtensteig,  and  from  Zurich  to  Baden,  and 
into  Argovia,  will,  I  am  sore,  have  been  strnck 
by  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  cotton  mills,  both 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  which arearisingor  just 
completed  in  various  parts  of  these  districts. 
The  extent  of  spinning  mills  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  spindles  in  each ;  and  their 
efficiency  by  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  on  them 
per  day.— thus  shewing  the  goodness  of  the  ma- 
chinery. In  1836,  a  census  was  taken,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were  then  608,000  spindles  in 
activity  in  Switzerland ;  since  which  time,  mills, 
containing  no  less  than  from  140,000  to  150,000 
spindles,  making  upwards  of  7£0,000,  have  been 
opened.  In  Austria,  where  raw  cotton  can  be 
directly  imported  into  Trieste — and  the  Emperor 
does  his  best  to  encourage  and  protect  (after  hig 
fashion)  the  cotton  spinning  trade — there  were,  by 
the  last  census,  not  700,000  spindles  throughout 
that  immense  territory ;  and  of  these  mills,  no  in- 
considerable portion  belong  to  the  Messrs  Escher 
of  Zurich,  who  have  large  factories  on  the  Aus- 
trian side  of  the  Rhine,  purely  to  avoid  the  wise 
protecting  duty  which  the  Austrian  goverment 
levies  on  Swiss  yarn.  These  gentlemen,  with 
whom  Mr  Peter  Kennedy  from  Manchester  is  in 
partnership,  were  very  lately  erecting  several 
new  mills  in  the  Tyrol,  forthemselves  and  others; 
and  one  of  our  commercial  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  has  lately  returned  from  the  spot, 
informed  me,  the  other  day,  that  he  had  person- 
aUy  inspected  the  machinery ;  which,  especially 
in  the  important  branch  of  the  carding  apparatus, 
he  had  found  to  be  excellent. 

Cotton-spinning  has,  for  long,  been  carried  on 
in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  tiie  neighbouring 
parts  of  central  Europe  ;  but  a  far  more  rapid 
progress  is  observable  in  Switzerland  than  in  any 
other  Continental  nation,  not  only  in  extent  of 
enterprise  and  of  industrial  energy,  but  equally 
in  the  immense  improvementinquality,  or  rather, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  in  the  fineness  of  the 
thread  they  now  spin  ;  and  which  results  unques- 
tionably from  the  effect  of  our  Corn-Laws, 
which  drive  so  many  of  our  most  skilled  me- 
chanists, and  even  many  of  our  manufacturers, 
abroad.  The  spinning  of  Switzerland  was 
mostly  confined  to  No.  30*,  V>;  or  50«.  Sel- 
dom did  their  mills  attempt  the  higher  and 
finer  numbers.*  Latterly,  owing  to  the  vast 
improvement  in  their  machinery,  they  are  spin- 
ing  No.  80',  and  90«,  and  100*,  in  all  the  new 
mills  ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  some  No  ISO*,  as 
good  and  evenly  spun  as  the  medium  quality  of 
Manchester  twist.  They  spin  still  higher  numbers 


*  Yam  ii  Mtimated,  at  ngardi  finencii  and  prios,  by 
iti  weigbt ;  which  U  ascertained  bj  the  Dumber  of  hauk*, 
of  a  fixed  length,  which  (o  to  a  potmd  weight.  HcDce^ 
jaro,  of  which  60  hanki  weigh  a  pound,  is  teoholcsUy 
termed  No.  00*,  and  to  forth. 
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in  the  mdst  re«6nt  miUa,  and,  a«  I  am  or«dibl]r 
informed,  so  successfully  as  to  meet  a  good  sale 
in  the  Leipzic  market.  It  may  be  atked,  what 
difference  it  makes  to  us  whether  foreigners 
iipin  high  numbers  or  low,  fihe  or  coarse 
thread.  All  the  difference  in  the  world !  It  is 
the  fine  yam  which  we  hare  the  greatest  Capa- 
city to  produce,  and  which  chiefly  constitutes 
our  immense  export  trade  in  twist ;  fbr  the  ptiee 
of  carriage  enters  so  gi^atly  into  the  coai^e 
J^arn,  and  the  superiority  of  our  machinery 
BO  little,  that  the  profit  is  rery  trifling  indeed 
Ob  the  exportation  of  coarse  twist ;  but,  tot  the 
tame  reason,  very  great  oa  the  exportation  of 
the  fine  twist,  of  which  the  ralue  varies  inversely 
with  the  weight  and  cost  of  carriage.  As  an  in- 
itzact  of  the  value  of  bur  fine-twist  trade,  I  may 
•tate,  that  at  Tarare,  near  Lyons,  in  France, 
where  the  finest  French  muslins  KYe  woven,  so 
necessary  is  English  twist  to  them,  that  one  house 
there  purchases  immense  quantities  of  English 
yhrn  above  No.  lao* — which,  up  to  No.  1T0«,  is 
prohibited  from  being  sold  in  France  at  all — passes 
it  through  France,  utader  the  custom-house  seal, 
paying  the  transit  due  to  Switzerland,  whence  it 
is  smuggled  into  France,  .ind  back  again  to  Tarare! 
Now,  thi«  valuable  trade  is  precisely  what  we  are 
daily  losing,  by  the  erectionof  imprOVedmachinery 
abroad.  I  never  have,  and  neveir  will  exagger- 
ate the  growth  of  foreign  competition.  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  in  no  part  of  the  Continent  can  they 
apirt  yarn  so  fine  as  we  can,  or  produce  such 
evenly  wove  poteerAoom  cloth ;  and  quite  confi- 
dent am  t  that,  in  whatever  department  of  me. 
Chanism,  we  have  superior  machinery  here  tb  any 
yet  made  abroad.  A  first-rate  cotton-mill  will, 
undel:  the  most  fkvoatable  circumst&ttces,  cost, 
abroad,  one-third  more  to  erect  than  it  will  here ; 
and  the  best  inulfs  I  ever  saw  abroad,  will  spin 
the  same  quality  of  produce  at  ten  per  cent, 
dearer  than  ours ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  can- 
tXA  Ibrget  that,  five  years  ago,  wheh  our  machin- 
ery and  mills  and  their  prodtacti  were  certainly 
but  very  little  inferior  to  what  they  are  now, 
foreign  mills  cost,  not  one-thii-d,  but  One-half 
more  to  erect ;  that  their  machinery  vnn  not  to 
be  compared  with  what  it  bow  is ;  and  that,  of 
the  same  quality,  their  cotton  twist  was  not  ten, 
but,  at  the  very  least,  thirty  per  cent,  dearer  than 
ours.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
the  improvements  in  the  industry,  and  the  addi. 
tions  to  the  natural  produce  of  foreign  countries, 
are  disadvantageous  to  our  own.  Far  from  it. 
We  haVe  the  same  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  trade  as  a  shop- 
keeper has  in  the  teealth  of  his  cuatototers.  The 
evil  consists,  not  in  the  developetnettt  of  otheir 
^Aations'  natural  powers  of  production,  but  ih  the 
prohibitions  wherewith  we  discourage  those  na^ 
tural  powers,  and  force  theilr  ittdustty  into  chan. 
dels  in  which  they  have  a  less  capacity  to  enridt 
themselves,  and  are  constrained  to  compete  with 
lis  instead  of  ministering  to  our  mutual  pro- 
gress, by  the  free  interchange  of  what  each 
eaa  eaaieet  produce  and  best  spare.  As  it  is, 
we  hav«  been  the  pioneen  of  their  progrent 


they  hare  no  nysteries  to  unravel!  no  new  dia. 
coveries  to  make  ;  no  impediments  to  perfection, 
of  which  they  as  yet  know  not  the  remedies : 
they  know  them  all ;  and  all  they  want  is  prac- 
tice in  the  application,    which   they  are  fast 
acquiring ;  and  capital,  which  their  progress  it 
itself  creating.    It  may  be  asked.  Can  we  not 
outrun  them    in  the    race?    The   answer  it. 
The   landed    interest   forbids   it.      They  are, 
year  by  year,  coming  up  with  ut;  and,   year 
by  year,  driving  usout  of  all  markets  near  enongli 
to  them,  and  distant  enough  from  us,  to  be  sup- 
plied with  less  cott  of  carriage ;  for  so  small  it 
the  difference  of  prices,  that  even  the  cott  of 
carriage  turns  the  scale  against  us.    It  Is  very 
natural  that  the  growth  of  population   and  of 
civilisation,  and  the  additionu  wants,  as  well  at 
means  of  gratifying  them,  which  these  call  forth, 
should  create  a  general  ahd  marked  progrett  ia 
the  arts  of  production ;  but,  teeing  the  immetise 
increase    of  population  in  this  country  oret 
every  other  in  Eumpe>  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact, 
that,  although  productive  powers  may  be  increfe»> 
ing  here,  they  are  increasing  in  a  lets  propor- 
tion to  the  giowth  of  nuAihera  than  among  the 
competing  nations  of  the  Continent.     I  have 
taken  ootten  twist  at  ah  instance,  because,  in  this 
country  to  which   I  more  particularly  allude,  it 
it  a  more  signal  instance  of  the  growth  of  To. 
reign  productions  than  any  other,  owing  to  thM 
inadaptibllityofthesolland position  to Iheirperfbe- 
tinn.    In  silks,  linens,  or  watches,  the  same  pro-- 
l^rest  is,  however,  alike  remarkable.     I  mutt 
not,  hbweVer,  fbrget  one  powerful  element  to  thK 
success,  not  only  of  cotton,  but  of  all  otkei^ 
power  mschlnery  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol, 
namely,  waterfalls.    I  have  seen  Ik  small  stream, 
having  a  fall,  perhaps  of  300  or  400  fiset,  from 
the  precipice  of  a  mountain,  immediately  behibd 
a  mill  of  fifty  or  seventy  Borte  power,  aAd  turret 
Mling.   Thit,  certainly,  gives  a  great  advaatit^ 
to  the  industrial  progress  of  Switserland ;  and  so 
rapid  are  the  Kils,  that  the  streams  ar*  seldonj  If 
ever,  known  to  freete. 

In  weaving,  whether  sllkt,  Itnent,  or  Mtttlinb, 
Swltzetland  ha*-,  for  sbm*  time,  ittaiMd  Vttf 
considerable  eminence.  The  mode  of  Mrrying 
on  this  important  branch  of  her  industry,  foraw 
a  very  important  featurejttot  only  of  her  indnstry, 
but  of  the  domestic  and  social  economy  of  Hid 
Swiss  people.  I  allude  to  their  constant  ibtet«> 
inikture  of  agricultural  pursuitl  with  wtmrtAg; 
Although  we  have  no  returns  (neither  do  theM 
exist  any  official  data)  of  the  iUMtaat  »f  tt« 
produce  of  Swiss  looms,  it  it  known  t»  l»«  very 
considerable ;  A>r  their  mu*liat  and  eetton  gocdt^ 
of  all  descriptions,  find  their  way  to  taioat  oT  tt* 
European,  and  even  to  the  Bratiliaa  nutrlrtt*. 
And  yet,  considerable  at  are  thne  prOddtttiMHi 
there  tcakeely  exist  any  regular  weavers  hf  pn>>. 
festlen  in  Switserland.  All  Mend  a^ealtiiM 
with  weaving.  There  are  Hot  many  large  eatatei : 
the  land  ia  tub-divided)  by  the  lawa  rftgnlatiaf 
tiie  descent  of  property^  iato  very  kMall  ponasb 
tions.  The  consequence  it,  that  alnioat  vrmf 
head  of  »  fiunily  it  th«  ownn-  of  a  tmtU  ^m 
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tt  land,  generally  paaturaf«,  wBieh  there  exists 
a  strong  desire  to  {lossess.  Wliett  a  man  maN 
ries,  and  has  not  the  means  to  buy  land  on  his 
Own  resources,  if  he  have  a  decent  character,  he 
Is  at  once  enabled  to  purchase  a  mortgage,  (at  I 
stated  before,)  a  system  universally  practised,  and 
found  to  answer  well.  There  is.  In  fiict,  so  much 
facility  for  acquiring  land  in  this  way,  that  a 
fhmily  without  any  incurs  some  degree  of  stigma 
ftom  the  fact. 

As  the  land  belonging  to  th6  peasantry  ib  the 
northern  cantons   (where,  indeed,   almost  the 
only  extent  of  cultirated  land  is  situated)  mostly 
consists  of  pasture,  only  a  portion  of  the  time  of 
h  family  and  their  servants  is  occut)ied  in  agrl. 
enltural  pursuits,  and  the  tendance  of  the  flocks; 
the  rest  is  almost  invariably  devoted  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  weaving,  whether  of  muslins,  silks, 
or  damasks :  the  consequence  is,  first,  as  regards 
eeotiomy,  that  they  are  enabled  to  work  ex. 
tremely  Cheap ;  almos^  if  not  quite  as  much  so, 
as  the  miserable  class  who  drag  out  a  life  of 
slow  death,  by  exclusively  following  the  calling 
of  weavers  in  this  country.    It  has  been  con^ 
tended  that,  by  this  intermixture  of  two  species 
of  employment,  an  inferior  degree  of  proficiency 
must   be  attained  than  by  an  adherence  to  a 
single  occupatiota.     I  am  convinced  that  this  ge- 
neral principle  does  not  applr  to  the  artisan 
peasantry  of  Switzerland.    Skill  in  weaving  does 
not  depend  nearly  so  much  on  undeviating  prac- 
tice in  the  art,  as  on  certain  mental  and  bodily 
qualiflcaticns.    Among  the  latter  ai^e  health  and 
cheerfulness;  atkd  to  this  nothing  Call  more 
|>owerfully  contribute  than  the  intermixture  of 
btit-dooi^  and  in-door  work.     The  Bnglish  or 
Scottish  handloom  weaver,  Coniihed,  from  year's 
and  to  year's  end,  to  the  monotonous  and  deaden<- 
ib^  labour  of  the  loom,  and  eternally  CoopSd  up 
in  the  same  damp  room,  without  variety  or  ib- 
tenniSsion,  loses  the  elasticity  of   spirit    and 
bealthnilness  of  mibd  so  essential  to  dexterity, 
even  in  a  manual  art ;  Whilst  the  Swiss  artisan, 
trhose  body  and  mind  are  alike  invigorated  by 
tlic  yarlety  of  a  healthful  exel'Cise  in  the  opeb 
air,  returns  with  far  thore  mental  aptitude,  as 
WeU  te  bodily  vigour,  to  the  sedentary  handi- 
craft of  the  loom.    The  personal  appeal-abce  of 
the  weavfet  of  Lancashire  and  the  weaver  of  St 
Gall,  forms  the  strongest  Cdbceivable  contrast ; 
fior  !•  it  pOBSibld  to  contemplate  the  haggard. 
Wan,  kni  deathlike  features  of  the  formel',  and 
then  turti  to  the  robust  frame  Md  happy  conn- 
tenanee  of  the  latter,  wltbbnt  perceiving  at  once- 
the  t*'^*'^^*'^  effects  of  tha  two  systems,  without 
thu  aid  ot  political  economy  to  decide  their  re^ 
latire  merits :  and  I  am  of  opiniob,  that  a  SiHss 
weaver,  setting  eon  Anore  to  his  work,  will  ae- 
coAplidli  more  in  a  given  bntabfer  of  days,  inter- 
mixed with  out-doof  labout,  than  will  an  Eng. 
Uall  Weavdr,  by  confining  himself  exclosively  to 
tlie  lootit. 

Hie  faet«Vy  labM^efi  in  Switzerland  air  less 
Wealthy  and  tkappjr  than  the  irtisan  peasants ; 
Imt,  owin^  to  Causes  on  which  I  shall  presently 
itfucb,  Chey  are  Arach  more  so,  genefaUy  ^eako 


ing,  than  in  this  country :  I  say  genemttg  tptak- 
thg,  because  I  have  invariably  fbund  that  the 
bnhealthiness  and  relaxed  frames  of  our  factory 
work-people  depend  less  on  the  necessary  cott* 
flnement,  and  the  character  of  their  occupation, 
than  on  the  want  of  proper  ventilation  and  mofal 
habits ;  and  1  may  cite,  among  several  instances 
where  these  essential  points  have  been  attended 
to,  the  factory  of  Mr  Edmund  Ash  worth  of  £^er-> 
tob,  near  Bolton,  one  of  the  very  largest  eotton« 
spibbers  in  England.  I  haVe  stood  and  watched 
the  whole  body  of  his  work-people  leaving  his 
enormous  factory ;  and  so  heidthy  was  theit 
appearance,  that  a  person  acCustomed  to  visit 
factories  wonld  imagine  that  every  one  of  these 
work-people  Were  new  hands  just  caught  fresh 
fi-om  the  country,  and  turned  for  the  first  time 
into  the  mill.  The  factory  is  well  and  thoroughly 
Ventilated ;  and,  besides,  if  I  mistake  hot,  the 
Village  Of  Egerton  belongs  to  the  Messrs  A., 
and  they  Will  not  tolerate  gin-shops.  The  ut- 
most attention  is  paid  to  tM  morals,  as  Well  aS 
the  minds  and  bodies,  of  the  people ;  and,  as 
in  Switzerland,  where  nmilar  care  is  generally 
taken,  labourers  are  looked  Upon  and  treated  by 
their  employers  as  fellow-beings,  in  whose  hajlpi'- 
neSs  they  have  a  Christian  as  well  as  a  pecubiarjr 
interest;  and  not,  as  in  too  many  cases  here, 
like  mere  machines,  from  whose  sinews  and 
mUscles  the  utmost  possible  exertion  is  to  be 
wretached  as  toug  as  they  last. 

It  matters  hot  whether  we  t«gard  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  population  of  the  northerii 
and  German  cantons,  or  the  somewhat  ib- 
ferior  condition  of  thos«  ib  the  Italiab  and 
French,  of  southern  cantons :  both  are  superior 
to  the  Condition  of  the  labouring  classes  here, 
as  regards  mental  and  moral,  as  Well  as  physical 
well-being. 

The  beauty  of  the  pastoral  and  simple  life, 
especially  of  the  boHhem  peasantry,  almost  sur. 
passes  descriptiOU.  Ton  may  travel,  for  days 
togetbei^,  without  Seeing  a  single  cottage  with- 
out its  fun  Store  of  comforts ;  the  abundance  of 
the  meals,  and  the  activity  and  healthiness  of  the 
inmates  giving  plenary  evidence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  medtti,  howrivtfr  low  the  nominal 
amount  of  theii*  Wages. 

In  a  country  which,  as  I  have  ali'eady  stated, 
has  seai'Cely  any  of  the  natural  elements  Of  fb-o- 
sperity,  this  flouHshing  condition  Of  the  Jitjople 
affords  a  problem  which  it  is  essentially  Useful  t6 
solve.  I  attribute  it,  fi^st  and  fbremost,  to  the 
high  moi'al  and  mental  enUivatiofl  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  to  their  well-informed  and  highlyi^edhcated 
minds ;  and  to  those  restraints  over  the  passions 
and  Vices  whiiih  a  thorougl  religions  training  6an 
alone  permanently  secure.  The  religion  Of  the 
Swiss  people,  especially  in  the  Protestant  can- 
tons, is  hot  a  meta  Stlnday  garb  M  fohnal  ob- 
se^ancd ;  not  a  cold  assent  to  the  lip  sei^ce  of  a 
professed  creed ;  but  a  living  principle  of  action, 
inherited  from  the  very  source*  of  the  Reforma. 
tion  When  Protestantism  sprung  from  the  mowi- 
tiiins  of  central  Europe,  and  where  it  has  since 
dwelt  Ui  its  stem  and  siAiple  spirit;  handed  dowii, 
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from  generation  to  generation,  in  that  unalloyed 
parity  which  first  vindicated  its  authority,  and 
which  has  imparted  the  impress  of  its  character 
to  the  disciples  of  Calvin. 

They  who  question  the  influence  of  moral  ha- 
bits on  the  industrial  progress  and  physical  pro- 
sperity of  a  nation,  have  yet  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  political  economy.  There  are,  nn- 
questionably,  some  occupations  which  can  be  per- 
formed without  much  difference  as  to  the  moral 
habits  of  the  workman :  but  there  are  a  great 
majority  which  cannot.  Take,  for  instance,  watch- 
making. The  delicate  hand  requisite  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  finer  wheels,  can  alone  be  found 
among  men  of  moral  habits.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  the  almost  certain  connexion 
between  high  wages  and  drunkenness,  where 
education  and  religion  do  not  act  as  a  restraint, 
there  is  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtaining 
anything  like  a  due  supply  of  workmen  for  this 
manufacture  in  England ;  and  those  who  are 
fitted  for  it  consequently  charge  a  high  price  for 
their  labour ;  and,  though  our  watches  are  of 
very  superior  quality,  yet  the  trade  is,  from  the 
eircumstances  I  have  stated,  almost  a  monopoly ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  very  far  from  being  the  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  amount  and  value  of  our 
productions  which  it  otherwise  would,  were  the 
manufacture  not  limited  by  the  fewness  of  com- 
petent workmen.  Now,  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
contrary,  watches  form  a  most  material  element 
of  national  wealth.  They  are  made  by  the' 
peasants  in  the  western  cantons,  and  even  in  the 
mountainous  districts  ;  and  Dr  Bowring,  whose 
intelligent  and  acute  investigation  was  espe- 
cially  directed  to  this  branch  of  Swiss  trade, 
reports  that  it  is  making  rapid  increase,  and  that 
it  is  pursued  in  all  its  branches,  by  the  workmen 
of  several  districts  he  names,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  pursuit.  Now  Switzer- 
land has  no  one  single  advantage  over  England, 
in  the  materiel  of  this  manufacture.  Her  at- 
mosphere is  less  well  suited  to  it,  owing  to  its 
sudden  vicissitudes ;  and  as  regards  both  brass 
and  steel,  they  are  better  here  than  there ;  and 
so,  decidedly,  is  the  inventive  talent  of  the  art. 
What,  therefore,  is  there  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference, if  we  trace  it  not  to  the  superior  moral 
and  mental  qualities  of  the  Swiss  workmen,  which 
impart  an  aptitude  to  them  for  the  manufacture 
of  that  delicate  machinery,  which,  of  all  others, 
requires  a  cool  temperament  and  a  steady  hand. 
Again,  as  regards  muslins,  it  it  well  known 
that  the  value  of  muslins,  as,  indeed,  of  all  the 
finer  tissues,  depends  greatly  on  the  evenness  of 
the  weft,  and  on  the  number  of  shots,  or  cross 
threads,  bearing  throughout  the  same  proportion 
to  the  warps  or  longitudinal  threads.  Now,  in 
mulls,  jaconets,  &c.,  the  proportion  of  shots  to 
warps  in  a  given  space  is,  for  instance,  fifteen 
■hots  to  every  twelve  or  thirteen  warps,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  book  muslins,  the  shots  and 
warps  are  equal ;  so  that,  if  viewed  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  the  web  ought  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  perfect  squares.  The  warps  are  passed 
through  the  teeth  of  »  reed— an  instrument  like 


a  long  small-tooth  comb ;  and  are  therefore,  fixed 
at  their  proper  distances  :  but  there  is  nothing 
but  the  dexterity  of  the  weaver  to  cause  the 
shots  to  be  placed  at  even  distances  across  the 
warps :  this  is  effected  after  they  have  been  shot 
under  every  alternate  warp,  and  o«er  the  others, 
by  a  blow  with  the  lay  ;  which  is  an  instru- 
ment with  a  row  of  wires  passing  through  the 
warps,  and  which  plays  backwards  and  forwarda, 
and  with  which  the  weaver  strikes  the  shothome, 
nearly  up  to  the  last  shot.  Now  on  the  equality 
of  the  force  applied  does  the  evenness  of  distance 
between  the  shots  and  the  beauty  of  the  web  de- 
pend. But  this  is  doubly  necessary  in  book 
muslins,  where  the  exact  square  has  to  be  observed 
each  time  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  Swiss  aad 
Scotch  book  muslins  are  remarkable  for  their 
peculiar  superiority  in  this  respect,  and  also  for 
the  rareness  of  mended  threads,  which,  when  the 
shuttle  is  not  evenly  thrown,  frequently  occur, 
and  are  also  a  cause  of  great  blemish  to  the  clotfa. 
Again,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  su- 
periority of  these  nations  in  the  fabric  of  book 
muslins  to  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  the 
people  of  both  in  the  acquirements,  moral  and 
mental,  which  preserve  the  equanimity  of  the 
mind  and  the  steadiness  of  the  hand.  Instance 
might  be  multiplied  upon  instance,  to  prove  the 
direct  and  inseparable  effect  of  morals  and  mind 
on  the  skill  of  handicrafts,  and  hence  on  the 
positive  wealth  of  a  country. 

There  is,  however,  another  powerful  element 
of  national  wealth,   in  which  the  Swiss  people, 
owing  entirely  to  their  shrewd  perception  and 
intelligence,  have  had  the  good  sense  to  supply 
their  deficiency  in  the  territorial   sources    of 
production.     I  allude  to  her  perfect  abeence  of 
enstoms,  and  to  those  barriers  on  exchange  whidi 
are  so  facetionsly   termed  protection  to  trade. 
On  the  contrary,  she  exchanges  what  she  can 
best  produce  and  spare  with  what  other  nations 
of  different  capacities  can  best  produce  and  spare. 
The  result  is,  that  industry  and  talent  seek  the 
channels  in  which  they  have  the  best  means  of 
success,  and  in  which  they  can  realize  the  largest 
amount  of  any  given  commodity ;  and  which, 
having  an  exchangeable   value,  will   realise    a 
larger  amount  of  any  other  commodity,  by  barter, 
than  could  have  been  produced  at  home,  with 
less  capacity  for  its  production.     This   is   the 
theory  of  free  trade ;  and  for  its  fruits,  where  it 
is  alone  in  practice,  we  may  well  point  to  the 
prosperity  of  Switzerland.    Not  a  single  country 
in  return  reciprocates  her  freedom  of  customs— 
not  one  admits  her  goods  free  of  duty.    But  what 
is  that  to  her?     Does  it  prevent  her  from  bay- 
ing what  she  will  from  whom  she  will,  and  en. 
joying  what  she  buys  at  its  cost  price,  without 
enhancing  it   by   a   duty   protecting   a    trade 
which  can't   make   what  people  will  willingly 
buy  at  the  expense  of  those  who  can  ?      And  iif 
foreign  countries,   which    must    eventually   be 
paid  in  Swiss  goods,  choose  to  put  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  own  merchants  realizing;  their 
money  and  getting  paid,  what  is  that  to  Switser- 
land?    She  gains  the  difference  in  valufr  tai. 
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•etnal  wealth,  between  what  she  can  make  well 
and  what  she  could  make  ill.     Having  a  greater 
capacity  for  making  watches  than  for  growing 
com,  she  has  the  sense  to  see  that  she  can  with 
less  cost  make  the  number  of  watches  which  will 
exchange  for  6hj  quarters  of  wheat,  than  she 
could,  byforcingbad  soils,  growthewheat  herself. 
She  perceives  that,  in  the  one  case,  she  can,  by 
means  of  watchmaking,  procure  the  fifty  quarters 
of  wheat  with  twenty   day's  labour,  whilst  to 
grow  the  wheat,  would  cost  her,  say,  twenty-five 
days'  labour.     She  therefore  produces  watches 
instead  of  wheat,   and  pockets  the  difference ! 
The  Swiss  people  believe  that  if  a  trade  cannot 
support  itself,  that  is  a  sufficient  reason,  not  why 
the  trade  should  be  protected,  but  why  it  should 
be  abandoned  ;  the  fact  that  a  trade  wants  pro- 
tection, being  the  best  possible  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  protected.    It  is  not  suited  to  the 
eapacities  of  the  people,  so  well  as  other  trades, 
which  do  not  want  protection ;  and  if  it  be  not 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  country  or  the 
people,  it  will  manifestly  yield  a  less  quota  to 
the  general  fund  of  produce  which  constitutes 
national  wealth.    These  principles  may  be  erro- 
neous :  but  if  they  be,  it  has  first  to  be  shewn  how 
it  happens  that  Switzerland,  which  alone  prac- 
tises them,  enjoys  eminent  prosperity,  where  all 
physical  circumstances  seem  calculated  to  pro- 
duce peculiar  poverty.    Her  soil  even  refuses  to 
fiimish,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  ma- 
terial of  the  chief  productions   in  which    she 
excels ;  she  is  begirt  by  a  frontier  bristling  with 
foreign  custom-houses,  while  she  dispenses  wholly 
with  them  herself:  and  yet  are  her  people  blessed 
with  abundance,  eminent  for  social  and  mental 
cultivation,  famed  for  artistical  skill,  and  send- 
ing the  products  of  their  industry  to  the  most 
distant  marketo  of  the  world. 

On  this  point,  juster  views  and  a  more  en- 
lightened policy  are  fast  gaining  ground.  Men 
are  beginning  to  find  that  the  interests  of  nations 
are  common,  and  that  it  is  not  by  selfish  endea. 
Tours  to  improve  our  own  interest,  or  by  injuring 
another  nation's,  that  we  can  permanently  fiou- 
rish.  The  prosperity  of  empires  is  coincident 
with  concord,  and  coextensive  with  the  sphere  of 
mntual  sympathy  and  assistance.  In  freeing 
trade  from  its  fetters,  the  advantage  to  other 
countries  is  conferred  through  the  advantage  to 
ourselves.  It  is  a  self-benefiting  philanthropy. 
By  remitting  duties  which  impoverish  us,  we  com- 
pel the  countries  which  supply  our  consequently 
increased  demand  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 


obstmct  their  reception  of  onr  goods  in  return, 
and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  repaid.  If  there 
be  one  fallacy  at  once  more  groundless  and  more 
prevalent  than  another,  it  is  the  reciprocity  plea 
for  continuing  protecting  (impoverishing)  duties 
— a  plea  clearly  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
we  are  enriched  by  the  wealth  which  leaves  us, 
and  of  which  we  are  primarily  bound  to  facilitate 
the  reception  abroad,  by  getting  foreigners  to 
alter  their  tariffs,  instead  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
what  we  receive  that  alone  concerns  us,  and 
which  we  ought  primarily  to  set  about  increasing. 
An  evidence  of  the  strength  of  this  error  has 
been  recently  exhibited  by  the  anxious  efforts  we 
have  made  to  induce  France  to  make  several 
petty  reductions  in  her  ridiculous  tariff,  as  if 
that  were  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
benefit  to  ourselves  of  reductions  in  our  own. 
That  interchange  should  be  as  easy  as  possible  on 
both  sides  is  indeed  desirable ;  but  if  France  be 
reluctant,  there  is  no  way  half  so  sure  of  obtain, 
ing  the  removal  of  her  fiscal  obstructions,  as 
that  of  abolishing  our  own. 

Monsieur  Delesalle — one  of  the  most  acute- 
minded  of  the  Industrialists  of  the  Continent— 
in  the  course  of  a  long  discussion  I  held  with 
him  on  free  trade,  said,  that,  though  he  admitted 
the  theory,  he  did  not  see  what  a  country  could 
do  under  an  entirely  free-trade  system,  which 
had  no  superiority  of  any  sort  in  any  productive 
art.  I  admitted  that  such  a  country  must  neces- 
sarily be  poor ;  but  the  question  is,  how  would 
it  mend  matters  by  protecting  duties,  which 
compel  its  people  to  buy  dear  what  they  might 
otherwise  buy  cheaper  ?  A  country,  under  such 
circumstances,  must  bestow  more  cost  and  la- 
bour in  raising  the  exchangeable  value  of  its 
productions  than  any  other  ;  but  this  leaves  the 
question  as  it  was,  whether  those  productions 
shall  be  exchanged  to  the  best  or  to  the  worst 
advantage ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
powers  of  the  country,  be  they  great  or  small, 
shall  be  applied  to  that  in  which  their  capacities 
are  the  largest,  or  not. 

I  am  not  among  the  number  of  those  who 
despond  at  our  present  commercial  posture.  I 
believe  that  the  energies  of  England  are  sound 
and  her  powers  unimpaired ;  but,  sure  am  I,  that 
if  she  is  to  maintain  her  proud  position  in  the 
front  of  national  progress,  it  must  be  by  dispel- 
ling selfishness  from  her  policy  as  a  state,  and 
ignorance  from  the  minds  of  the  people :  it  must 
be  by  rendering  trade  free  and  education  uni. 
versa]. 
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Ovn  Binds  pndoee  the  Upai  tree  that  kills 
The  doves  which  seek  lit  shade  I  One  thought  of  sin 
li  as  a  seed  whence,  tproating  forth,  begin 

Fool  plants  that  grow  a  wildemeM  which  fills 

The  air  with  dewlation.     Hstred't  chilli 
Creep  coldly  o'er  the  lakes  of  Lore,  that  win 

Their  waves  tnm  ipriniR  of  rank  voluptnonsncH ; 


And  Pride,  that  knows  no  touch  of  tendemeM, 
Fswni  at  the  foot  of  gilded  wealth.    Within 

The  brooding  breaet  let  not  the  leed  of  ill, 
Sown  recklessly  in  panion'amad  excess, 
Thus  germioats,  to  slay  all  goodly  things 
That  fiUn  would  seek,  with  bright  nnsollied  win|i, 

What  M*m  to  shelter  while  it  iMon^  to  kill  t 
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"  loh  war  etn  freier  3\ifex  in  liUtiow'i  wilder  Mhaar 
Uod  auch  eiu  zittet8cUi»ger,n)ein  scbwortlicd  kUng  »o  iitft ; 
Nun  rclten  die  Genogseq  tii\e\n  auf  ihrer  Fftlirt 
Da  ioh  Tom  Rosa  geschoneHi  und  hier  begraben  ward." 

BUBCKBBT, 

"A  Hong  for  the  ^e^tl)  of  tlie  b^ww ; 

A  song  of  pri4e ! 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero^  graTe, 

With  the  iwofd  hia  bride  !" 


OpR  gaUantuptftg«oari|tp  soldier-Bursch,  Mar- 
s])al  Blucher,  whose  "  he}met  pressed  hoarineM," 
sleeps  DOW  on  tbe  roadside  between  Breslaw  an4 
Sc(iweiduitz,  tented  by  the  bli|»  heavens  and  tbiee 
Boiitary  iime-trees.  Beneath  an  oak  at  Wiibbelin, 
(a  mile  from  Ludwigsjust  in  Mecklenburg,)  sleeps 
another  bero  of  tbat  heroic  war ;  and  the  lyre 
and  sword  upon  his  tomb,  symbols  of  Tyrteaa 
glory,  teach  the  passing  (ravdler  that  here  i«  the 
grave  of  Theodore  Kdrner. 

It  i«  pot  eur  ipteQtion,  on  tbe  present  occasion, 
to  say  again  what  has  been  said  about  this  gal- 
lant poet-su)dier  a  hundred  times.  H9  was  not 
a  map  of  words.  With  him  every  word  was 
either  the  prophet,  or  the  accompaniment,  or 
tbe  memory>  of  a  deed ;  and  suph  words  only  have 
truth,  and  with  truth  immortality,  ip  them.  But 
ve  oannot,  ip  justice  to  those  who  have  honoured 
our  Burschen  melodies  with  their  patronage,  e:(- 
clude  Korner  altogether  from  the  fellowship  of 
that  noble  cvmpany  of  patriotic  sipgers,  where, 
properly,  he  stands  as  a  Coryphf^eus.  The  Bur- 
schen are  no  ezcliisives ;  the  greater  number  of 
their  songs,  and  much  of  the  music,  indeed, 
is  composed  by  themselves ;  but  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Uhlandi  frequently  lend  words  to  their  ip.. 
spiration ;  much  more  Korner,  who  bad  scarcely 
dropt  ))is  "  mossy  honours"^  when  he  died,  and 
was,  when  at  Leipzic,  honoured  ^itb  the  esteem 
of  the  fiurtcbeu,  and  the  oblique  frqwns  of  cer- 
tain university  autboritiea.  A  "  Rennontist,''  or 
genuine  academical  swasbbuckler,  his  biographer 
piously  ipforms  us,  he  was  not  j  but  he  was  "  ein 
tuechtiger  kamerad,"  "ein  ergfidelff  kerf,"  and 
"  kei»  camel;"  a  substantial  hearty  fellow,  as  we 
say  in  English,  and  no  m^tbodist. 

Those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  about 
Korner,  personally  and  poetically,  cap  complain 
of  no  lack  of  English  aids.  Mr  Richardson,  Mr 
Cborley,  and  Tail's  Magazine,  (first  series,  I.,  738, 
and  second  series,  I.,  701,)  will  gratify  the  most 
comprehensive  curiosity.  All  that  remains  for 
us  to  do  is,  to  connect  Korner  with  the  general 
history  of  the  Liberation  War,  given  in  our  last 
number,  and  enable  the  lover  of  muaic  to  aing, 
with  understanding,  the  celebrated  "  blaclc 
troopers'  chase,"  which  appears  first  (No,  X.)  in 
our  present  selection.    We  shall  thus  have  given 

*  The  ptudenta  call  a  Bursch  in  his  last  sessioD,  "  «in 
iemotstes  Saupf'—Bk  moaj  head. 


our  readers  aa'complet«  «  bUtonoo^ynml  akl^toit 
of  the  famous  Liberation  War  as  qpr  petio<Uc*l 
limits  will  admit,  for  something  mor^  dataile4 
we  think  we  may  refer  our  readers,  wit^  cnn- 
iidonpe,  to  the  forthcopiing  volume  pf  Mr  AUsoa'a 
"  History  of  Europe," 

Thearpiy  of  the  Allies,  in  1813,  the  reador  will 
recollect,  after  the  breaking  up  of  theannistioe, 
(I7th  August,)  ad  vancedagaiast  Napoleon  in  three 
directions :  gchwsrtzenberg,  with  the  Kings  and 
Emperors,  from  Bobepiia ;  Bliicher  from  Kleaia  ; 
and  Berpadotte  from  Berlin-  Covering  Bern*. 
dottes  extreme  right,  over  against  liolstain, 
stood  a  corps  of  some  22,000  or23,QQOQien,  undent 
comipander,  whose  full  name,  according  to  thi) 
self-comprehending  German  fashion,  is  wfitteii 
"  The  Hussian-Great-Britannical-Lieuteoant-Qor 
neral-Von-Wallmoden-Gimborn."  Facing  Wall, 
moden.on  the  French  side,  stood  Da voust,  leagued 
with  the  Danes;  his  headquarters  Hamburgh. 
A  line  drawn  due  sopth  from  Liibeck  on  the  Bal- 
tic to  Lauenburg  on  the  Elbe,  in  its  soptbarn 
half  almost  identical  with  the  comae  of  the  lireB 
Stecknitz,  marks,  nicely  epough,  the  position  o( 
the  two  corps,  the  one  eastward  and  the  other 
westward,  at  the  recommencement  of  the  w^r, 
The  advantage,  in  respect  pf  number  and  organ., 
ization,  was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  French ; 
and,  so  far  as  generalship  was  concerned,  the 
young  glowing  heart  of  J^iirner,  who  sewed 
here,  might  beat  with  no  ignpble  expectation  of 
fronting  in  fight  the  stern  and  taciturn  tyrant  of 
Hamburgh,  who8eeyeslookedpiill-stone«,(as  Shel- 
ley says  tiiat  Lord  Eldpn  wept  tben(,)  and  tearing 
the  bloody  laurels  front  the  brow  of  the  hero  of 
Auerstiidt,  Eckmuhl,  and  Wagram.  But  Daroiistj 
whose  hat  had  been  struck  off,  and  hia  eoaf 
literally  riddled  with  ball,  at  Auerstadt,  seemed, 
on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Stecknitz,  to  have 
sunk  into  a  total  dullardness  and  stagnation  of 
soul.  His  obstinacy,  indeed,  for  which  he  was 
so  famous,  did  not  desert  him ;  but  its  virtue, 
whiflb  the  poor  Hamburgers  had  so  often  felt  to  be 
positive,  was  here  merely  negative;  he  seemed 
oba^ate  only  not  to  fight.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  French- 
man's backwardness  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  had  certainly  no  cpntmands  frpm  Napoleon  to 
that  effect.  An  intercepted  letter,  on  the  oom 
trary,  shews  that  the  Emperor  wished  him  te 
assume  boldly  the  offensive,   and  push  oq  tS 
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Berlin,*  Why,  iadeed,  ehoold  be  have  delayed  ) 
— tbere  w»4  every  reason  far  expedition.  A 
tjagle  well-feuglit  battle  might  have  cleared  the 
north  of  Gerniany  of  iniurgenta,  heouned  in  the 
rear  of  the  Swedes,  laa%  a  right  am  of  (trenfcth 
to  Ondiffot  a(  Grossbeeren  and  to  Key  at  Den- 
M»it*,  and  driren  the  tiqtid  Crown-Prince  into 
Stralsund,  there  to  look  through  the  spy-glass  of 
diplomi^tio  posalbilitie*  anxiously  towards  Chris- 
tiana and  the  Podrefield  mountains.  Mr  Alisan, 
in  hji  history  of  the  campaign  of  Wagram, 
»yi,the  arrival  4f  the  Archduke  John,  from  Pres- 
bwg,  three  hour*  WOOer,  would  have  saved  Austria^ 
loused  Germany,  and  anticipated  Leipaic  hy  four 
ysars.  Webelievethis — ofsucheonsequenoeisdes- 
patcb  in  husineae ;  and  we  say,  in  like  manner, 
that  if  Mavshal  Davouat,  in  the  month  of  August, 
181S,  with  hie  SO.OOO  French  ^nd  10,000  Danes, 
iwtead  of  hiding  himself,  like  a  herinit,t  aroidthe 
lakes,  and  marshes,  and  woods  of  Mecklenburg, 
had  come  out  boldly  aa  Germans  were  accustomed 
to  ise  Fienohmen  come,  and  struck  hqme  sternly 
SI  the  Dnhe  of  Auerstadt  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  stril^e,  GroBsheeven  and  Pennewita 
Slight  have  been  oonverted  into  the  preludes  of 
some  French  Leipsic,  and  Marshal  Ney  made 
)iing  of  Berlin  before  the  Bourbon  saw  Paris, 
But  it  is  merely  a  fnigkt,  a  possibility,  of  oourae  J 
ud,  at  heat,  a  matter  of  delay.  For  the  soul  of 
the  German  people  was  up ;  and,  while  Austria 
sad  Prussia  held  together,  the  diQw  of  French 
npremacy  in  Germany,  for  a  few  years  longer, 
sould  only  have  been  the  pledge  of  a  mere  ter- 
liUe  prostration. 

As  it  Fas,  however,  Marshal  Davonst  did  not 
idrsnse ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he,  in 
Sileda,  who  wa«  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
sdvanee.  Marshal  Forwasps,  was  allowed  to 
give  a  decided  character  to  the  whole  war.  After 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Katshach,  the  Freaeh 
wtre  forced  to  act  throughout  on  the  defensive. 
At  Leipsic,  the  concentrated  Allies  girded  them 
rpoad  with  Inevitable  destruction ;  and  Davoust 
*teed  cooped  in  at  Hamburgh,  as  useless,  if  not 
altogether  as  inglorious,  as  General  Mack  (in 
\m)  at  Dim. 

Of  VfaUmoden's  oorps  and  Lut«ow'a  black 
tiaepars,  one  of  its  most  remarkable  component 
parts,  we  translate  the  following  aceount  from 
the  Oennan  bhitoriaa  :—> 

"  Theeorps  was  oomposed,  indeed,  of  the  most 
Wtafoganaous  elements ;  but  the  majority  were 
■to  «f  adnoetios  apd  high  respecubility.  The 
S*cU*h>  the   Hapuveriane,  the  Russo-German 


*  J«  lappsss  qui  sa}oar4'hni  (Ifth  Angott)  on  dsmain 
Wm  avm  aitaqn^  m  qnl  mt  dtrant  tous  t  d  r«np«inl 
^■■W  «n  ia)«ri«nr  ea  fpVce  ns  vooa  laiMts  pas  mawmcr 
V»  IS  petit  Dombrs  (t  psr  unt  Canaille,  telle  que  lei 
Anwatn,  U  legioo,  (our  German  legloD,)  et  let  trouppes 
■•  Wallaadcn.  II  n'  y  a  de  bonnet  trouppet  contrt 
^*|fs  qat  Itt  Swedet,  tt  a  pen  prtt  fas  qnirt  da  ce  qui  a 

'Bulow,  qqi  est  trouppe  de  Ufoe."   Napolbq* Seam- 

"*■»  UUltrfi  </  (h«  King's  (»«rnia»  Legion,  rol.  ii.,  p. 
Its, 

t  BtrmiU  dt  Halxebourg  waa  the  nick-name  h«  got 
« thto  period.— £i)«  Von  EnnU  Denkwuerdigkriten,  vol. 

•)  Fe  402. 


Legion,  the  Meeklenburgeri,  Desaansrs,  and 
HanseatistB,  were  mostly  all  volunteers;  and  many 
of  them  had  drawn  the  sword  for  Germany  and 
Europe  at  their  own  cost.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  regiment  of  Cossacks  commanded  by  the 
famous  General  Tettenborn.  The  Cossack,  in> 
deed,  is  never  a  soldier  on  compulsion.  AU 
these  troops  were  animated  with  h  epirit  of 
courage  and  determination  that  might  well  oom? 
pensate  for  lack  of  training  and  organization. 
The  great  aim  of  the  struggle  was  here,  if  any. 
where,  recognised  in  all  its  importanoe ;  and  th4 
event  shewed  hov  mnch  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
in  a  truly  popular  war,  is  superior  to  the  m<h 
ehanica  of  soldiership. 

"  These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to 
Lutzow's  volunteer  corps.  The  CossaeJts  called 
the  Crowtt-Pripoe  of  Sweden  '  The  eye  of  the 
army' — rather  a  satirical  sort  of  oomplimentj 
implying  that  the  merit  of  the  Swede  did  not  lio 
in  his  dt*dt.  But  with  the  utmost  truth  may 
w«  say,  that  in  Liitsow's  volunteer  corps  lived 
the  id*a  of  the  war.  The  universal  enthusiasm 
elevated  itself  here  to  a  noble  self-consciousness. 
In  the  other  eorps,  this  and  that  individual 
might  attain  the  same  high  inteUeetual  positioi| 
that  was  the  property  here  of  the  whole  body  ; 
the  soldier  entered  with  full  sympathy  into  th» 
dignity  each  man  of  his  personal  mission,  and 
fought  ^m  dear  cenvlptioo,  not  from  a  blind 
impulse.  Those  loose  and  roving  adventurer* 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  always  mix  them-! 
selves  up  with  a  volunteer  corps,  were  kept  in 
oheok  here  by  the  number  of  high  4nd  nqblo 
spirits  with  whom  they  found  themselves  i« 
daily  eommunion.  Here,  whatsoever  glowed 
with  holy  revenge  against  the  recklessness  of  a 
foreign  tyranny  j  whatsoever,  in  pther  parts  of 
Burope,  had  manifested  itself  to  be  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  unyielding  animosity  to  Napoleon's 
despotism ;  whosoever  had  learned,  under  long- 
conquering  banners,  to  eurqe  the  oonquet^s 
and  to  despise  the  eonqueror,  were  gathered  to-; 
gether  in  one  knot  of  many-oolourad,  but  one- 
hearted,  fellowship.  Theee  men  were  all  pene- 
trated by  the  conviction  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  power  merely  military,  no  cunning  of 
the  most  refined  despotism,  can,  in  the  long 
run,  triumph  over  native  freedom  of  thought 
and  tried  force  of  will.  These  men  looked  upon 
themselves  as  chosen  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
the  divine  Nemesis,  and  bound  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  or  to  die.  These  men  were 
virtually  free,  while  Germany  yet  lay  in 
ehains ;  and  for  them  the  name  of  '  Free 
Corps'  ( Frei-Schaar )  had  a  deeper  slgnificancy 
than  that  of  ^ee  (volunteer)  soldiers.  Here  the 
deed  of  the  individual  was  heralded  by  the 
thought  that  measured  inwardly,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  perception  of  its  own  capability.  Here  the 
triumphant  spirit  of  patriotism  broke  forth  in 
<eng,  iq  poetry,  which  is  the  outspread  wing  of 
enthusiasm.  The  prince,  the  philosopher,  tba 
bard,  served  under  Liitzow,  as  volunteers,  in  the 
humblest  capacity.  The  Prince  of  Karolath, 
Steffene,  Jahn,  Theodore  {Corner,  and  manjr 
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other  eonaecrated  names,  belonged  to  thb  noble 
body.  Nay,  even  females,  under  irell-ooncealed 
disguisea,  came  boldly  forward  to  share  with  this 
brare  band  all  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the 
sterner  sex.*  The  enemies  of  France,  from  Spain 
and  the  Tjrrol,  joined  themselves  to  this  corps, 
trnsting  to  find  here,  at  length,  that  revenge  of 
their  righteous  cause  which  a  mysterious  Provi- 
dence had  hitherto  delayed.  Riedl  and  £nne- 
moser  commanded  a  body  of  Tyrolese  sharp- 
shooters ;  and,  among  them,  was  the  son  of  An- 
drew Hofer.  From  the  French  armies,  Dutch- 
men and  Saxons,  Westphalians  and  Altmarkers.t 
rejoiced  to  belong  to  the  '  Black  Corps,'  (Die 
Sehumrxe  Sehaar,)  as  these  troops,  from  their 
uniform,  were  familiarly  named.  In  the  whole 
body,  there  was  scarcely  an  individual  that,  on 
the  plea  of  personal  history  or  qualities,  might 
not  claim  peculiar  distinction.  And  so  free  were 
they  from  all  prejudices  of  class,  so  jealous  in  a 
high  self-respect,  that  no  person  was  admitted 
into  their  number  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon JSger.  Their  fame  has  remained.  Among 
the  printed  records  of  the  war,  a  separate  volume 
eternizes  the  exploits  of  a  small  body  of  not 
more  than  3,400  warriors."! 

80  much  for  one  division  of  Wallmoden's 
"  Canaiixb  ;"  but  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  in 
this  eulogy  lies  the  g^and  secret  of  Marshal  Da- 
voust's  inactivity.  Far  from  it.  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,  (^Denkauerdigkeiten,  iii.,  401,)  tells  us,  that 
there  were  too  many  men  fit  to  be  officers  in  this 
corps ;  and  that,  with  a  less  proportion  of  princes, 
philosophers,  and  bards,  it  would  have  done 
more  notable  service.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
the  war  first  burst  out  in  Silesia,  Major  von 
Liiteow  undertook  the  formation  of  this  corps, 
with  the  view  of  acting  in  the  rear  of  the  retreat- 
ing French,  as  a  partisan  force,  and  rousing  the 
whole  population  of  Germany,  as  he  scoured 
along  victorious;  but  more  regular  and  local 
arrangements  having  been  afterwards  effected, 
Liitzow's  corps,  which  should  have  been  the  nu- 

*  Th«  moit  mnarksble  of  tbeie  Pmwisn  heroinea  was 
Leonora  Prochaika,  daughter  of  a  muiic-maiter  in  PoU- 
dam,  who  seiTed  ia  Liitzow's  corpi  diigtiiied  as  a  yoang 
man,  under  the  name  of  Augustas  Rentz.  Her  tall 
figure  and  noble  bearing  had  pteaenred  the  secret  of  her 
■ex.  Her  obliging  manners,  modeatf,  and  good  condact, 
in  every  respect,  had  secured  her  the  friendship  of  ber 
ftUow  soldiers  and  the  esteem  of  ber  superiors.  On  the 
day  of  the  16th  September,  in  the  affair  of  Gordewalde, 
(he  was  one  of  the  first  who  rushed  on  the  squares  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  stmck  by  a  ball  on  the  left  thigh,  which 
laid  her  on  the  ground.  She  now  discovered  heiself  to 
the  oiBcer  who  was  engaged  in  procuring  the  auistanoe 
of  a  surgeon.  The  surgeon  declared  her  wound  danger- 
ous, on  which  she  entreated  him  to  leave  her  to  Iter  fate, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  those  for  whose  recovery  there 
was  rational  ground  of  hope.  She  was  carried  to  Dannen- 
berg,  whert^  under  the  most  painful  agvnies,  but  with 
the  most  perfect  composore  of  mind,  she  expired  on  the 
second  day. — 8m  Biohttr,  L,  p.  477. 

f  The  inhabitant*  of  the  Old  Mark,  or  westermoit 
march  of  Brandenburg.  The  name  indicates  the  ancient 
limit*  of  the  Germaa  empire,  and  the  bonndarie*  of  the 
Sclaronie  and  German  races. 

i  Richter,  vol.  1.,  p.  465.  The  title  of  the  work  re- 
ferred to  is  «  Geschichte  des  Liiluwschen  Frei-coips.** 
Berlin,   1826.    Cost*  three  ihiUings  in  Germany, 


dens  of  a  gfreat  division  of  the  Allies,  and  at 
nary,  as  it  were,  of  young  officers,  lost  its  eigoi- 
ficancy  in  the  great  tactics  of  the  war — becaas 
a  little  finger  instead  of  a  right  arm  ;  and,  de- 
spite of  the  inspiring  presence  of  Komer  aadt^ 
son  of  Andrew  Hofer,  might,  by  such  a  aeiHitifie 
mower-down  of  serried  thousands  as  Napoleoi^ 
not  improperly  be  termed  a  Canaiu.b  ! 

The  thing  which  frightened  Davoust,  if  «• 
may  hazard  a  guess  on  the  matter,  was  the  Cob 
sacks.  Tettenborn  was  a  man  with  moustacUas 
more  fierce  than  Bliicher's,  and  studded  msgai- 
ficently  with  all  manner  of  Austrian  and  RuasiaB 
stars  ;  a  man  also  who,  as  von  Ense  tells  us,  bsi 
been  honoured  (like  Madame  de  Stael)  with  the 
special  hate  of  Napoleon,  for  daring  to  appear, 
in  a  polite  French  drawing-room,  with  these  ssb* 

terrible  moustachios. "  I  do  not  think,"  s^ 

the  Emperor, "  that  these  moustachios  square  vaD 
with  this  court-dress,"  (which  the  Emperor  hai 
specially  ordered.)  "  I  do  not  think,"  r^lisd 
Tettenborn,  coolly,  "  that  this  dress  squares  well 

with  these  moustachios !" Such  a  man,  nimUy 

strong,  and  adventurously  valiant,  had,  ia  the 
spring  of  the  year,  drifted  from  Peterri>ttrgt* 
Wilna,  from  Wilna  to  Berlin,  from  Berlin  t» 
Hamburgh,  like  a  succession  of  thnnder-plumps; 
and  before  his  presence  and  his  fleet  swarms  cf 
weather-beaten  Cossacks,  mounted  on  "tinygost. 
like  steeds,"  men  seemed  to  retreat  as  women  de 
from  rain  to  save  their  dresses.    Here  hs  was 
again,  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  with  the  gal- 
lant Liitzowers  and  our  German  legion,  and  the 
other  motley  items  of  the  canai/fe, now  standiagea 
the  east  side  of  the  Stecknltz  with  an  impertnrb. 
able  front,  which  made  Davoust  imagine  that  his 
hundreds  were  thousands;  and  now  wbeeUng,  God 
knows  whither,  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the 
left,   intercepting    letters,*   stopping  supplies, 
rifling  it  through  woods   and   thicketf,  gifted 
apparently  with  ubiquity.    This  man,  we  imagine^ 
robbed  Davoust  of  his  enterprise  and  Romer  of 
his   laurels.    It  is  a  sad  story.     Here  was  a 
Tyrtaeus,  as  noble  a  one  as  ancient  or  modera 
story  can  boast,  inspired  with  the  pnrest  poetry, 
striking  with    the  most   patriotic  sword— snd 
there   was  literally  nothing   for    him    to   do! 
Davoust,  checked  at  the  first  move,  ensconeel 
himself  doggedly  on  the  banks  of  the   Ratse- 
burger-See,  unreachable  ;  and  when,  at  length, 
driven  out  of  that  position,  he  shut  himself  up  is 
Hamburgh.    Meanwhile  Komer  was  srat  oat  is 
do  what  small  things  were  to  be  done,  in  tkt 
way  of  petty  annoyance.    He  came  upon  a  fs* 
waggons  one  morning,  laden  with  munition  mi 
provisions  for  the  enemy ;  the  waggon-men  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  spoil,  but  not  witboat  a 
price :  on  their  first  dispersion,  some  of  the* 
ran  into  a  wood  adjoining,  and  from  behind  the 
brushwood,   laid   the  impetuous-rushing  yoang 
horseman   low,   with    a   rifle.    The    base  skct 

*  Here,  perhaps,  more  immediately  the  csos*  of  Di- 

vonst'a  inactivity  lay.  Napoleon  says  that  he  was  a 
good  marshal,  but  not  of  the  besC  Periiapt  be  casM 
only  act  well  at  Napoleon's  arm.  I^  to  Vswsl(  I* 
became  i^ndecided,  pantiona^  inactive 
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pierced  to  the  spine ;  and  a  few  hours  beheld  the 
noblest  warrior  of  the  Liberation  War  breath- 
less ;  lost  for  ever  to  German  patriotism  and  to 
European  literature,  in  a  manner  le  pint  bite- 
meni  du  monde,  as  Napoleon  elegantly  said  of 
his  own  twin-favourite  IMarshals,  Duroc  and 
Bessieres,  who  fell  awkwardly  in  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign.  Such  is  the  wicked  chance  of 
war ! — of  modern  war,  at  least,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  balls  and  gunpowder,  where  the  event 
of  the  contest  (so  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned) may  have  as  little  to  do  with  valonr  as 
honour  has  with  the  issue  of  a  duel  in  high  life ; 
and  where  it  may  be  the  cruel  lot  of  a  whole 
line  of  Agamemnons  to  stand  stupidly  and  be 
shot  by  some  poltroon  of  a  Thersites,  from  behind 
a  bush.  Komer's  life  whs  brief  and  glorious. 
That  he  feU  by  such  a  base  death,  is  a  aad  damper 
to  the  romance  of  modern  soldiership.  It  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  melancholy  histories  that 
military  biography  records. 

We  add  an  interesting  trait  of  patriotism,  from 
the  combat  of  the  Gohrde,  (16th  Sept.,)  where 
the  Liitzowers  distinguished  themselves  greatly: 
— "  Among  those  who  fell  at  Gohrde,  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Kiirner,  the  Gberjiiger  von 
Berenhorst  deserves  particular  mention.  As  he 
was  charging  the  enemy's  squares,  he  received  a 
shot  in  his  side  :  he  checked  his  speed  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  instantly  collecting  himself,  he  wrapt 
himself  in  Lis  mantie,  and,  with  the  cry,  '  Kor- 
NSB,  DIR  NAOB  !'  (Komer,  after  thee,)  cheered 
on  his  comrades  to  the  charge ;  when  he  was 


struck  by  another  shot  in  the  breast,  and  in- 
stantly fell."  Thus  Komer  had  not  fallen  in 
vain :  his  soul  inspired  the  victorious  hussar- 
charge  of  the  Gohrde,  which  check-mated  Da. 
voust  at  Hamburgh,  and  opened  the  whole  of 
Napoleon's  left  to  the  irresistible  onset  of  Mar- 
shal FORWAMDS. 

The  three  songs  which  we  have  selected  from 
Kdrner,  are  at  once  among  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  characteristic  that  could  be  select- 
ed from  his  works.  The  first  (No.  X.)  describe* 
Liitzow's  celebrated  corps,  which  must  be  con- 
ceived in  its  original  character,  as  a  partisan 
force,  drifting,  Cossack-like,  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  army,  in  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
rousing  the  heart  of  Germany  to  the  great  com. 
bat  that  was  to  follow.  The  other  words,  which 
we  have  given  to  the  same  air,  are  not  Korner's. 
We  do  not  know  the  author ;  but  their  historical, 
if  not  their  poetical  value,  seems  to  entitle  them 
to  preservation. 

The  second  (No.  XI.)  presents  one  of  the 
most  sublime .  unions  of  the  devotional  and  the 
war-element  in  poetry  that  any  literature  can 
boast.  The  third  (No.  XII.)  is  universally 
known ;  it  was  composed  by  the  poet  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death.  Mrs  Hemans  has  made 
it,  in  name  at  least,  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
English  poetry — 

"A  iong  for  the  death  of  the  brave ! 

A  iong  of  pride  I 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero'i  (rare, 

With  the  swoKo  his  bridx  I" 


WAS  GLAENZT  DORT  TOM  WALDIli— Melody  X. 

LUETZOW'S  WILD  CHASE. 
(Compoted  at  Leipzie,  on  the  Sdmechenherg,  iUh  April,  1813.) 
WiOtfire  and  animation- 
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What  gleami  fh)in  yon  wood,  in  the  bright  sanihine  ? 

Harlc  I  nearer  and  nearer  'tii  aounding ; 

It  horrie*  along,  blaclc  line  upon  line, 

And  the  thrill-Toiced  bomiin  the  wild  tbaM  joiOf 

The  sonl  with  dark  horror  confoonding : 

And  if  the  black  troopers'  name  you'd  know, 

'Tie  Luetzow'i  wild  Jager — a>hiinting  they  go!* 

From  hill  to  hill,  throngh  the  dark  wood  they  hie, 

And  warrior  to  warrior  ii  calling ; 

Behind  the  thick  bnihea  In  ambiMh  they  lio, 

The  rifle  ia  heard,  and  the  load  war-cry, 

In  Towi  the  Frank  miniona  are  foiling  : 

And  if  the  black  troopers*  name  you'd  know, 

'Tit  Luatxow'a  wild  Jager — a-hunting  they  go ! 

Where  the  bright  graiita  glow,  abd  the  RhiM  rolli  Wide, 
ite  weened  they  wotiid  Ibllow  him  nrror; 


*  We  obserre  that  our  Bnglish  authqra  generally  writo 
Tiiger,  following  the  pronunciation.  But,  on  the  sailie 
piAlciple,  We  ought  to  write  Yena,  not  Jena  ;  which  is 
never  done.  The  better  plan  In  such  cases  seems  to  be, 
to  obserre  tt  nniform  spellmff  of  fbreign  wor<ls  in  all  laa> 
mages,  and  leave  the  pronuueiatlon  to  be  learned  from 
thoM  who  nvB  the  rule.  No  person  thinks  of  writing 
BooTtck  in  English  because  the  German  Bunch  is  so  pro- 
nounced, or  DoiUcUtaul  for  DeutaMand,  We  write  Lcip- 
:dC}  however,  not  Lei{tzig,  beeaose  Oustom  lias  ndod  it  ao. 


But  the  pursuit  came  like  the  itonn  In  its  prid^ 
With  sinewy  arms  they  parted  the  tide. 
And  reached  the  far  shore  of  the  river : 
And  if  the  dark  swimmers'  name  you'd  know, 
'TIS  Luetlow'i  irild  JStger— a-hnnting  they  go ! 

How  roars  in  the  valley  the  angry  fight; 
Hark  I  how  the  keen  swords  are  clashing  1 
High-hearted  Hitter  are  fighting  the  fight. 
The  spark  of  Freedom  awakens  bright. 
And  in  crimson  ilamM  It  i<  flaatiing : 
And  if  the  dark  Ritters*  name  you'd  know, 
'Tit  Luetzow't  wild  Jifger — a-honting  they  get 

Who  gargle  in  death,  'mid  the  groans  of  the  f)e, 
No  mora  the  bright  i«talight  teeing  ? 
The  WHlhtngs  Of  death  on  their  fhca  they  ihtw. 
Bat  no  terror  the  heartt  of  the  freemen  TinaWf 
Par  the  t^rafltzmedb  ar^  routtd  and  fleeing : 
And  it  the  dark  heroes'  name  you'd  knbw, 
*Tis  liUetzdw't  wild  Jiif«r— a-hantUg  they  go ! 

The  chase  of  the  German,  the  chase  of  the  Ave, 
in  hounding  the  tyrant  we  strained  it  t 
Ye  friends,  that  love  us,  look  up  With  gMC  I 
The  night  it  scattered,  the  dawn  We  see. 
Though  we  with  our  life's-bkiod  liave  gained  it  t 
And  from  sire  to  son  the  tale  shall  go : 
Twas  Luetzow't  wild  Jiiger  that  routed  tlie  foe  I 


80NG  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  I'HE  BATTLE  OF  LEIPZIG,   18t*  OCT.  1813.-. 

(^0  the  tame  Air.) 


What  firei  ttook  the  night-clad  tu  heights  ftare, 
LUte  lUin«  ftvm  tke  altar  MondlDg  f 

A  tnirden  of  propheVy  bange  on  dio  aif^ 

As  *  lieralding  angel  were  treading  ttei^ 
And  voices  of  triumph  are  blending* 

On  sigbt't  dark  wings  ridet  Victory... 

Leipxic,  ling  ye  |  sing  ye  the  fight  of  th«  free  I 


Oar  hoary  sires  of  the  ancient  day, 

Wheh  Varas  was  routed  by  Hermann, 
The  Kaisers  that  taught  kanghty  Rome  to  dM)*, 
That  banted  the  Huns  and  the  Turks  away) 
.  Ahdmade  Europe  freH.hy  the  deman: 
They  echo  the  atrain  with  solemn  glee, 
Leiioic's  tbnndor  p«aletk<>4he  nations  are  fi«e  ( 
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BrtTe  hcarti,  that  believed  in  bright  freedom's  dajr, 

When  Dentscbland  in  sUvetj  langntah'd* 
Who  at  Liitzen,  at  Bautzen,  stood  acifflf  at  bajr, 
Till  Dennewitz  covered  the  Franlc  with  dismay } 

Who  at  Katzbech  the  rlements  vanqniahM ; 
The  Iwiie  9f  your  hearts  your  eyes  now  see, 
Ltipitc,  sing  ye ! — Leipzicand  Germany  free! 

And  tbty  in  the  dnbiaos  mora  wbo  fell 

In  fl|ht  for  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
The  praise  of  the  Tatlaut  oar  hymns  shall  tell. 
And  when  our  tongnea  name  whom  we  loved  so  well, 

Tht  6tt  in  oni  bosom  gathers ; 
While  they  from  heaven's  high  canopy, 
SiBf  lii«Bpluuit~>6ermany,  Borope,  is  frae  * 


Ye  sons  of  strong  sires,  who  for  Germany  stood, 

Wken  the  axe  was  uplifted  to  nnite  her, 
Where  God  marics  the  spot  to  the  brave  and  the  good, 
This  night  be  the  oath  of  the  freeman  renewed. 

While  mounts  the  flame  higher  and  brighter  I 
No  more  shall  the  tyrant  rule  Germany ! 
Leipzic's  name  shall  pledge  her  for  ever — tilt  FRte  t 

Then  bright  may  the  flame  from  the  dark  heights  ^ne  t 

The  fire  in  our  hearts  brighter  flameth  t 
Let  German  with  German  in  brotherhood  join. 
Till  the  Vrask  shall  retrace  his'  itrange  step  frsta  UM 
Rhine, 

And  his  pride  (he  fell  Corsicait  tAm«th  I 
And  aye  as  ye  raeastire  the  march  with  glee, 
Leipiic,  sing  ye ! — Germany,  Fatherland,  rKSBt 
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Lithb.iilnn  iur«     flash-tng,  death's  thick  darts   as  -  sail     me;       Rnl-er   of  bat  .  ties,    I 


^hbiiilnn  iur«     flasi 


call       on    thee  I—         Pa-ther,0,    lead    thou    me 


'•^4  I  \  ^' \i\^y  \MPrlw- 


Father^  I  call  on  thee  I 
Chrads  from  thethind«r>voiced  cannon  enveil  mei 
Ughlnings  are  flashing,  death's  thick  darts  asMii  me ; 
Baler  of  battles,  I  call  on  thee  I— 

Father,  O,  lead  thou  me  I 

Fathet^  O,  lead  than  me  ! 
liCad  me  to  victory,  or  to  death  lead  me  ; 
With  joy  I  aoeept  what  thou  hast  decreed  mt, 
God,  aa  thou  wilt,  to  lead  thon  me ! 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee  t 

God,  1  acknowledge  theet 
Where,  In  still  auMmii,  the  sear  leaf  is  falling, 
Where  peals  the  battle  its  thunder  appalling ; 
Foant  of  tU  grace,  I  acknowledge  thee  I 

Father,  0,  bleaa  thou  me  1 


Father,  0,  BIMs  thou  ine  { 
Into  thy  hand  my  son!  I  resign,  Lord ; 
Deal,  as  thou  wilt,  with  the  life  that  is  thine.  Lord. 
Living  or  dying,  0,  bleaa  thou  me  1 

Father,  t  pi»lse  thy  naate  I 

Father,  I  (jraise  thy  name ! 
Not  fbr  earth's  wealth  or  dominion  contend  we  ; 
The  holiest  rights  6f  the  fheeman  defend  We. 
Victor  or  vanqnish«d,  praise  t  thee  I 
God,  in  thy  naitie  I  tnUt ! 

Ood,  In  thy  tmoe  t  truM  t 
Wheil  in  Ibtld  thunder  my  death .tiote  ts  kMdUHf, 
When  from  my  veins  the  red  blood  is  welling, 
God,  in  thy  holy  name  1  trust  I 

Father,  t  call  on  thee! 
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DU  SCHWEEDT  AN  MEINEB  LINKEN.—ille/afy  XII. 
THE  SWORD  SONG. 
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friend     on  me;  Triumphs  my        soul       in    thee.         Hnr-nth!        hnr>rah!      har>nhl 


•^yhl^\\\  y    t>1  j-^ 


Thon  sword  so  eheerly  shininf. 
What  are  thy  gleanu  divininf  ? 
Look'st  like  a  friend  on  me ; 
Triumphs  my  soul  in  thee. 

Hnrtah I  hurrah  1  hurrah!* 

"  I  loTe  my  brave  knight  dearly, 
Tbererore  I  shine  so  eheerly. 
Borne  by  a  gallant  knight, 
Triumphs  the  sword  so  bright." 
Hurrah  t  &e. 

Yee,  tmity  sword,  I  love  thee ; 
A  true  knight  thou  sbalt  prore  met 
As  my  belored,  my  bride, 
I'il  lead  thee  forth  iu  pride. 
Hurrah  1  &c 

"  My  iron.ua,  dear^rayiogi 
I  gave  it  to  thy  swaying. 
0,  come,  and  fetch  thy  bride  I 
Lead,  lead  me  forth  in  pride  I" 
Hurrah  t  kc 

The  festal  trump  is  blaring, 
The  bridal  dance  preparing. 
When  cannon  shakes  the  glen, 
I'll  come  And  fetch  thee  then. 
Hurrah!  lie. 

"  O,  blest  embrace  that  frees  me ! 
My  hope  impatient  sees  thee. 
Come,  bridegroom,  fetch  thou  me ; 
Waiu  the  bright  wreath  for  thee  ?" 
Hurrah !  ttc. 

Wliy  in  thy  sheath  art  ringing, 
Thou  Iron.sonl,  fire-fiinging? 
So  wild  with  battle's  glee. 
Why  ray'st  thou  eagerly  ? 
Hurrah  !  fcc 

*  To  relish  the  measure  of  this  poem,  the  reader  must 
attend  to  the  music.  The  first  two  lines  are  accented  on 
every  second  syllable ;  the  metrical  series  being  preceded 
by  a  start-syllable.  The  second  two  lines  are  more  wild 
and  rapid ;  and,  setting  out  with  a  dash  from  the  accent, 
proceed  by  threes.  The  kurrah  is  accompanied  with  the 
clashing  of  swords.  So  tad  songs  arc  sung ;  not  " 
M  we  dieas  up  for  our  drawing-iooms. 


"  I  in  my  sheath  am  ringing; 
I  from  my  sheath  am  springing ; 
Wild,  wild  with  batUe's  glte, 
Ray  I  so  eagerly." 
Hurrah !  ttc 

Remain,  remain  within,  love; 
Why  court  the  dust  and  dio,  love  ? 
Wait  in  thy  chamber  small. 
Wait  till  thy  true  knight  caiL 
Hurrah !  &c. 

«  Then,  speed  thee,  true  knight,  speed  IhesI 
To  lore's  fsir  garden  lead  me  ; 
Shew  me  the  roses  red, 
Death's  crimson-blooming  bed." 
Hurrah  1  &c. 

Then,  fh>ra  thy  sheath  come  tttt  thee! 
Come,  fsed  mine  eye  to  see  thee  I 
Come,  come,  my  sword,  my  brids^ 
I  lead  thee  forth  in  pride ! 
Hurrah  I  &c 

o  How  glorious  is  the  free  air ! 
How  whirls  the  dance  with  glee  than  I 
Glorious,  in  sun  arrayed, 
Oleams,  bridal-bright,  the  blade." 
Hurrah  1  Ac 

Then  up,  true  Ritter  German  I 
Ye  gallant  sons  of  Hermann  ! 
Beats  the  knight's  heart  so  warm, 
With 's  true  love  in  his  arm ; 
Hurrah !  *c. 

With  stolen  looks  divining. 
Thou,  on  my  left,  wert  shining. 
Now  on  my  right,  my  bride, 
God  leads  thee  forth  in  prid^ 
Hurrah!  &c 

Then  press  a  kiss  of  Are  on 
The  bridal  mouth  of  iron. 
Let  wo  or  weal  betide, 
Curs'd  whoso  leaves  bis  bride ! 

Hurrah!  Ac 
Now,  break  thon  forth  in  singing, 
Thou  iron.bride,  fire-flinging  t 
Walk  forth  in  joy  and  pride  1 
Hurrah  !  thou  iron-bride  ! 

Hombl  honah!  bnrrah! 
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Religion  and  Eduealion  in  Ameriea.  Bj  John 
Danmore  Lang,  D.U. 
Thit  aclire  and  indiutrioui  member  of  the  ohoTch 
militant,  vhoee  works  on  Anatralia  have  (ained  just 
eelebritjr,  baa  been  Induced  to  direct  his  attention  to 
America,  in  which  country  this  boolc  recordi  his  trarcls. 
Dr  Lang  is  one  of  the  few  of  his  brethren  who  dcserre 
to  be  accounted  genuine  and  zealous  Presbyterians ;  not 
in  the  one  point  which  at  present  concerns  their 
humours,  but  in  the  whole  matter.  He  makes  short 
work  of  a  measure  in  which,  we  fear,  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore the  dwellers  in  the  snug  manses,  tho  receivers  of  the 
chaldera*  Tictnal  stipend,  will  clearly  see  their  way. 
He  affirms :— . 

The  fireedom  and  independence  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land  can  no  longer  be  proerred  along  with  iia  tempo- 
ralities. The  Lords  of  Parliament  aie  determined  that 
the  holders  of  the  latter  shall  not  be  the  free  serrants  of 
the  Lord  Christ,  the  only  King  of  Zion,  but  the  "  heredi- 
tary bondsmen"  of  the  State.  In  such  circumstances  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  all  who  value  tho  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Church,  and  who  would  main- 
tain their  allegiance  to  her  only  King  and  Head,  to  re- 
nounce the  temporalities  altogether,  and  to  throw  them- 
telre*  at  once  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  people.  In 
short,  it  is  not  mere  agitation  and  empty  declamation 
about  non-intrusion,  but  self-denial  andsaciifice  that  the 
time  calls  for. 

They  can  retire  in  a  body  to  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and 
entrench  themselves  there,  where  the  wail  of  fire  will  still 
surround  them,  and  God,  even  our  God,  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  them  as  of  old.  In  short,  they  can  tell  the 
Parliament  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  be  free  and 
independent  from  henceforth,  and  leave  them  to  dispoie 
of  her  State  endowments  as  they  please. 

Dr  Lang's  work  on  religion  and  education  in  Volun- 
tary America  is  intended  to  shew,  from  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  Established  Clergy  of  Scotland 
might,  with  entire  carnal  srcurity  as  to  food  and  raiment, 
fbllow  the  course  of  the  Preabyterian  ministers  in  America* 

After  a  general  historical  view  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  growth  of  the  Voluntary  system,  which  he  admires, 
Dr  Lang  proceeds  to  state  the  advantageous  results  of 
that  lyatem,  which  some  of  his  Established  brethren  at 
home  have  represented  as  so  diaastrnua  and  deplorable. 
Dr  Lang  belieresthnt,  by  the  free  operation  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle  alone  can  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  public  observance  of  ita  ordinance*  be  maintained 
in  America.  He  ha*  been  able  to  collect  a  number  of 
statistical  fact*  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  In  sum- 
ming up  his  statistical  enumeration  of  churches  and 
miniater*  In  the  New-England  State*,  he  remark*:— 

In  a  tract  of  country,  therefore,  in  the  United  State* 
of  America,  of  half  the  extent  and  with  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland,  and  in  which,  moreover,  the  circum. 
stances  and  general  character  of  that  population,  are 
remarkably  similar  to  tho*e  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
we  find  an  amount  of  church  accommodation,  and  a 
aapply  of  erangelical  minlaten,  even  under  the  operation 
of  the  Voluntary  System,  such  as  no  part  of  Scotland 
can  equal.  I  have  only,  indeed,  given  the  number  of 
the  resident  clergy  of  one  of  the  leading  denominations 
— the  one  that  was  formerly  the  established  church  of 
the  country  ;  bnt  I  hare  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
318  Baptiat,  and  the  21S  Methodist,  and  the  123  Epia- 
oqialian  chnrehe*  of  the  three  Sutei  in  quettiou,  are  just 
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a*  well  eopplied  with  a  resident  ministry  at  th«  808 
Congregational  Presbyterian, 

Dr  Lang  mentions  another  fact  which  ought  to  haT* 
its  weight;  though  he,  probably,  lay*  out  of  view  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  ainoe  assessment*  for  the 
support  of  ministers  were  abandoned.     He  says  :— 

I  have  already  observed  that  there  was  formerly  an 
assessment  for  the  support  of  religion  in  New  England  { 
and  Captain  Marryat  ascribe*  the  religious  and  moral 
influence  still  observable  in  that  portion  of  the  Union  to 
this  fact.  The  fact  is,  (for  I  took  particular  pains  to 
ascertain  it,)  that  the  salaries  of  the  New-ICngland  clergy 
have  improved  materially  since  the  aneument  was  abo. 
lislird  ;  the  sum  contributed  for  the  support  of  religion 
being  considerably  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  in  that 
country.  The  influence  of  an  establishment,  however, 
could  surely  uot  have  operated  where  no  establishment 
ever  existed ;  bnt  such  was  the  case,  nut  only  in  the  stale 
of  Rhode  Island,  aa  1  have  already  remarked,  but  in  the 
city  of  Boston  also,  the  capital  of  New-England.  The 
first  minister  of  that  city,  and  author  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Ecclesiastical  System,  was  ■<  the  famous  Mr  John 
Cotton,"  aa  he  i*  atyled  by  hi*  worthy  descendant,  the 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather.  Mr  Cotton  wa*  lettled  at  Boston 
in  the  year  1G33.  Some  time  thereafter  an  assessment 
for  the  anpport  of  religion  wa*  voted  by  the  legislature ; 
but  aa  Mr  Cotton  had  objections  to  this  method  of  sup< 
porting  religion,  and  expressed  his  desire  that  Boston 
should  be  left  under  the  operation  of  the  Voluntary 
System,  which  he  had  found  to  work  sofficienily  well, 
that  city  wa*  accordingly  exempted  from  the  public  a*- 
sessment. 

Bnt,  if  the  clergy  are  respectably  maintained,  the 
churehes  are  also,  under  the  Voluntary  system,  hand* 
(ome  and  convenient. 

The  church  edifices  in  Boston,  especially  those  of  the 
Congregational  and  ^Episcopalian  denominations,  are  of 
a  highly  creditable  character;  most  of  them  having  lofty 
spire*  or  towen,  and  bell*.  Beaide*  the  Unitarian 
churches  expressly  enumerated  above,  the  people,  who 
call  their  meetings  Christian  Societies,  are,  I  understand. 
Baptist  Unitarian;,  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  first  chnrch  in  Boston  that  became  avowedly 
Unitarian — that  did  so  also  thirty  yean  before  the  heresy 
wa*  acknowledged  in  other  quarter* — wa*  an  Episcopal 
chnrch,  called  "  The  King'*  Chapel,"*  The  incumbent 
of  this  chnrch,  and  hi*  whole  congregation,  openly  avowed 
Unilarianism  in  the  year  1785.  They  utill  retain  the 
English  Liturgy,  expurgated,  of  conne,  according  to  the 
approved  maxims  of  Socinian  theology. 

Finally,  there  Is  not  a  town  in  Scotland  so  well  pro. 
vided  with  what  Dr  Lang  considen  "  orthodox  place*  of 
worship"  a*  Boston.  While  the  heterodox  churehes  are 
alio  very  namerous,  Botton  boa*ti  thirty-four  "  orthodox 
and  highly  evangelical"  places  of  worship;  and  yet  iti 
population  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  Dundee  or  Paisley. 
One  most  useful  appendage  to  many  of  theae  cburche*, 
whether  orthodox  or  heretical,  Is  a  lecture-room,  and  Sun> 
day-school  room,  generally  on  the  basement  story.  Some 
people  may  be  tempted  to  think  that,  in  some  of  the  town* 
of  Voluntary  America  there  is  « too  much  chureh." 

Fortunately,  for  his  readers^  Dr  Lang,    in  the  conne 

*  This  church  wa*  erected  at  tho  ezpenao  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  previous  to  tlie  revolutionary  war.  It 
has  a  singular  and  unaightly  appearance,  having  a  row  of 
very  small  windows  on  each  side,  with  a  row  of  mueh 
larger  ones  above  them.  The  small  windows  look  like 
gun-ports  in  a  ship's  side ;  and  a  New  Engiander,  on  see- 
ing incm  for  the  first  time,  accordingly  obrarved,  that  ■■  ha 
had  often  heard  of  the  canon*  o^tAc  church,  but  had  never 
accn  her  Bor<»  befoie." 
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of  hit  tour,  do«t  not  'MnBoe  hlnuelf  to  chnrehM. 
He  picked  up,  at  fint-hand,  k  (net  deel  of  miieel> 
laneooi  infomwtion  whererer  he  went.  In  the  itate 
legieUtore  of  CoaneeCicat  be  wu  preieat  at  a  debate, 
wImiw  the  iniqoi^  of  imprieonmeat  br  debt  \raf  allowed, 
thon(h  compoleory  power  to  oblige  tlie  debtor  to  labmlt 
Ue  tlUn  to  inepectioii  wae  deemed  niwiry.  The  pe. 
tition  of  a  wile  for  diTOice  ftvm  a  hniband  imprieoned 
tat  felODf  wai  refuied  (  and,  Dr  Lan|thlnlu^  properly  i  aa 
one  of  tlie  moat  aitnte  of  the  leaatort  nmarlced,  that 
they  bad  lometime*  granted  lueh  applicatiooa,  and  gene- 
rally bad  rcaaon  to  regret  having  done  lo. 

In  North  Carolina,  Dr  Lang  aaw  a  railroad,  certainly 
ft  humble  bot  neefnl  one,  which  had  been  oonatmcted  at 
the  cost  of  7,500  dollan  a  mile,  while,  in  Briuin,  highly 
finished  meg niScent  railways  will  sometimes  cost  doable 
the  nnmlMr  of  pounds  sterling. 

Dr  Lang,  as  those  most  lie  aware  who  havt  nod  hit 
Ibrmer  work%  is  not  one  who  minces  matters,  nor  Is  he  in 
Ota  leoet  a  roeally-monthed  divine.  He  spares  no  one  that 
fcll*  in  bis  way,  not  even  his  own  corps.  He  highly  ad> 
miles,  and  warmly  extols  Dr  Chalmers,  while  he  consi- 
ders him  entirely  wrong  in  bis  adrocacy  of  Establishment! 
into  which  error  be  concelTes  the  Doctor  liaa  lieen  led  by 
Reing  the  spiritnal  destitution  of  the  namerons  and 
neglected  popniatlon  In  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow,  where 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  had,  nerertheless, 
grown  op  under  the  shadow  of  the  best  Church  Establish. 
■Mat  in  Christendom,  were  perishing  for  laoic  of  the 
tread  ofiifet  and  where  then  was  no  demand  for  spiritual 
nourishment,  and  no  soppty.  Now,  to  this  state  of 
things.  Voluntary  America,  to  Dr  Lang,  presented  a 
atriltiog  contrast ;  and  be  remarlcs,  *'  The  difference,  I 
soon  diicotered,  originated  in  the  totally  different  deve. 
lopement  of  American  aociety,  under  the  influence  and 
operation  of  the  Voluntary  system."  And  he,  in  many 
instances,  contrasts  the  Voluntary  clergy  of  the  Uaited 
States  with  his  Presbyterian  brethren  of  the  Seottisb 
Betablishment,  in  a  manner  not  the  most  flattering  to  our 
worthy  pastors.  We  shall  cull  a  ttw  instances.  In 
Philadelphia,  Dr  Lang  attended  a  weekly  lecture  given 
hy  the  Eer.  J^imes  Adger,  a  young  presbjrterian  clergy' 
■on  just  returned  from  Palestine,  to  which  ho  iiad  tro- 
ttlled  at  his  own  cosL    Upon  this  Dr  Lang  remarks  i— 

I  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commistion 
•f  the  Genanl  Ateenbly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  held 
at  Bdiaburgh,  in  the  month  of  Deoember  last,  when  two 
of  the  Membere  of  the  Scottish  Deputation  to  the  Jeita 
in  the  East  gave  some  account  of  their  journey.  I  con* 
fees,  however,  I  found  the  narrative  of  the  yoitng  Ameri- 
can preacher,  who  had  gone  to  Jemsalem  of  his  own 
Mcord,  and  «<  Mt  own  oAofyee,  and  who  delivered  his 
personal  aairatlTe  wiilioat  any  previous  flonrish  of  tmm- 
fttM,  and  apparently  nnconsoious  that  he  was  doing  any 
thing  extraordinary,  much  more  interesting,  and  much 
lletter  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  salutary  impression 
sipon  the  heart. 

Dr  Lang  believes,  that  the  "  sdf-deniar  of  the  Volun- 
tary clergy  of  America  might  be  advantageously  imitated 
l>y  the  Scotch  endowed  clergy,  among  whom  self.deniai 
does  not  teem  lo  rank  highly  as  a  Christian  virtue,  or 
•  clerical  grace  (  and  tliat  there  may  be  no  respect  of  per- 
•one,  h«  ranarkt  t~. 

And  in  saying  so,  I  do  not  refbr  merely  to  the  High 
Churchmen  in  England,  or  the  old  Moderate  party  in 
Seotland,  whote  whole  connexion  with  th«  Mnerable 
MlMUhmtnti  to  Which  they  retpectively  belong  ia  a 
atatter  of  thorough  and  unmingled  secularity ;  I  refer  to 
the  pitrfbppd  etangtUcat  clergy  of  both  eo^mnulont 


In  reading,  for  example,  the  life  of  the  late  Bishop  HAer, 
of  Calcutta,  I  confess  1  was  mortified  and  vexed  beyond 
measure  at  the  good  man's  hesitation  on  his  appointment 
to  that  important  station,  on  oeroiint  of  the  talary  and 
other  emoltunentg,  which  be  did  not  think  sul&dent,  and 
at  his  higgling  and  manonvring  for  moie  1  I  eonftss 
this  single  circumstance  spoiled  the  whole  book  in  my 
eetimation,  and  damaged  the  bishop'k  charocMr  ezoeed- 
inglr- 

He  mentions  the  case  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Michi- 
gan  whom  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  in  Mrs 

Jameson's  "  Canadian  Sketches" — having,  at  rector  of  St 
Paul's  Church,  in  PhiUdelphia,  given  up  a  salary  of 
3,600  dollars  a-year,  to  go  forth  to  the  wildemess,in  the  true 
guise  of  an  Apostolic  Bishop,  with  the  pittance  of  800  dol- 
lars. Another  primitive  American  Bishop  may  frnineally 
be  seen  trudging  along,  on  foot,  with  his  staff  and  scrip. 
Several  more  instances  of  liberality  in  ministers,  or,  we 
ought  to  say,  of  true  Christian  principle,  are  detailed, 
before  Dr  Lang  contrasts  the  American  modes  of  Church 
Bztentloo  and  those  of  Scotland ;  remarking,  in  conclu- 
sion : — 

In  short,  Church  Extension  in  America  is  managed 
on  totally  diOiirent  principles  fhtm  those  on  which  it 
is  sought  to  be  promoted  by  the  Whole  orders  of  Frimn 
Mendicant  in  Great  Britain.  All  that  is  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  self-denial  and  self- 
devotednesa  on  the  part  of  the  clrrgy.  It  is  painful, 
hnwever,  to  contrut  the  state  of  things,  even  among  the 
Evangelical  portion  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  with  these 
splendid  examples  of  apostolic  devotednets  in  the  Tnn>. 
atlantic  churches.  The  idea  of  seriously  proposing  to  a 
minister  in  Scotland  to  leave  a  place  with  a  larger  for 
one  of  a  smaller  salary,  on  any  account,  would  either 
be  regarded  as  a  personal  insult  or  treated  with  derisiea 
The  general  conviction  of  the  people  of  Scotland  as  to  the 
mercenary  character  of  their  clergy  in  this  respect  If  em. 
bodied  in  a  thousand  little  anecdotes,  that  are  always 
repeated  with  evident  gusto,  and  In  which  the  naltve 
humour  of  the  nation  it  ever  and  anon  aeen  oferiyiag 
the  sentiment  of  bitter  scorn.  "  So  ye  're  gaua  to  lea' 
US,"  said  an  old  Scotchwoman  to  her  parish  ministe^ 
who  had  just  got  a  presentation  to  a  neighboarlng  parish 
wi.h  a  larger  stipend.  <<  Yes^  Janet,"  replied  the  pastor, 
with  a  solemn  air;  "the  Lord  has  given  nuacall  up 
the  water."  ■<  Bui  what,"  said  Janet,  mther  ina«.V 
lously,  "  what  if  the  Lord  had  gi'en  you  a  call  down  the 
water?" — where  the  stipend  was  much  smaller.  Of 
course  there  Was  no  answering  tuch  an  argnmtot  at 
Uis. 

An  eminent  Scotch  clergymen,  now  of  flreenock,  (for 
I  shall  not  touch  the  case  of  a  aingle  aeoond-rate  man,) 
was  originally  settled  in  a  oouniry  parish  near  Bdin- 
buigh ;  but,  having  received  an  invitation  to  one  of  tlit 
City  parishes  of  Glasgow,  he  accepted  it,  and  waa  accord, 
ingly  settled  in  that  city.  This  was  not  at  all  wondered 
at,  in  any  quarter  i  for  tht  «ity  of  Gloegow,  being  tiM 
largest  in  Scotland,  was  one  of  the  mo«l  important  sta- 
tions, for  a  clergyman,  in  the  kingdom.  Bat  when  the 
reverend  gentleman  subsequently  received  a  pretencatioo 
to  the  pasiorai  charge  of  a  parish  in  Greenock,  where  tht 
ttipend  was  much  larger  than  the  one  he  had  in  Otatgow, 
and  deterted  his  large  and  aSisctionata  coogrcgacion  ia 
the  latter  city,  for  a  less  important  station  in  an  inferior 
town,  was  it  possible  for  the  Christian  people  to  assign 
any  other  reason  for  his  removal,  than  the  mere  difference 
of  salary  t  and  was  such  a  reason,  so  long  aa  the  salary 
in  Glasgow  afforded  an  adtqiute  maintenance,  anfBfient 
for  a  minister  of  Christ  ? 

Another  distinguished  Scotch  clergyman,  now  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  originally  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a  pariA 
church  in  the  town  of  Qreenock,  the  confrefotion  of 
which  waa  one  of  the  largest  and  most  exemplary  in 
Scotland.  The  members  of  that  congregation  ware  tn- 
ceediogiy  attached  to  their  poator  (  and  when  ha  rttttMd 
a  call  to  one  of  tht  «ity  ohunshM  in  ClM|aw>  whanil* 
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ittpend  was  tomtwhat  larger,  and  deeUntd  Merpting  It, 
they  were  lO  much  gratified  at  thla  tinootnni«n  intlanee  ef 
telf-denial  in  a  Scotch  clergyman,  that  they  preeented 
him  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  Mali,  In  tettimony 
of  their  gratitude  and  reipcct.  Unfortunately,  howerer, 
before  the  iMcrlption  on  the  watch  was  finished,  Mr  — . 
got  a  call  to  a  church  in  Bdinbnrgh,  most  probably  on 
the  strength  of  his  refusing  the  one  in  Glasgow,  and 
forthwith  accepted  if.     In  short,  if  every  man  has  his 

price,  so  had  Mr ;  for,  I  desire  to  Icnow,  what  prin. 

dpie  of  duty  could  hare  influenced  the  refiisal  in  the 
one  case,  that  did  not  plead  as  powerfully  in  the  other? 

I  should  be  told,  perhaps,  that  Mr went  to  Edin. 

bnrgb  to  agitate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment 
principle.  If  so,  I  must  aclinowledge  that  the  object 
was  praiseworthy ;  eapeeiRlly  when  the  principle  in 
question  prodncea  lueh  results  as  those  I  am  enomer- 
ating. 
I  might  also  instance  the  cases  of  the  Rer.  Mr  — -, 

of  L ton,  and  the  Rer.  Mr  ,  of  Paialey,  two 

T«ry  young  men,  who  hare  been  somewhat  eminent  for 
some  time  past,  at  leaders  in  the  Anti-Volnntary  Church 
Extension  and  Non-Intmsion  agitations  t  but  who,  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  hare  been  hopping  about,  themselTea, 
ever  since  they  were  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
lh>m  parish  to  parish,  and  from  church  to  church,  trifling 
With  the  best  feelings  and  affrctionsof  theChristian  people, 
and  setting  them  at  nought !    Bnt  I  forbear. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  London  was  once  in  great 
rigour  and  efliciency.  It  has  fiillen,  however,  during  the 
last  half  century,  into  utter  Insigniflcancc ;  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  from  the  churches  of  that  communion  in  the  m^ 
tropolis  being  regarded  by  young  Scotch  clergymen,  hold- 
ing the  etlablithment  principle,  as  mere  itepping>stones 
to  parishes  in  Scotland, 

A  reverend  friend  of  Dr  Lang's  waa  settled  in  London 
Wall  Church,  which  h«  romantically  called  Us  "  An- 
affiction."  Oo  the  Doctor's  return  to  Europe,  after  a 
short  absence,  he  found  that  this  loving  pastor  bad  shaken 
off  bis  "  first  affection,"  and  espoused  a  comfortable  pa- 
rish in  Scotland ;  stepping  off  by  the  steam-boat  without 
•Ten  tba  ceramony  of  bidding  his  first  love  adieu.  In 
short,  eontinnta  the  Doctor— 

While  one  never  heara  of  the  coretontnasa  of  the  clergy, 
■nder  the  Voluntary  System,  in  America,  it  is  nndmi. 
able  that  tbe  burden  of  the  song  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  who  have  been  trained  up  In  Scotland,  under 
the  Rstnbliahmant  Principle,  for  a  whole  century  past. 


baa 


**  Any  man  a  aixpenoe  more, 
And  whistle  o'er  the  laveo't." 


Bnt,  according  to  Dr  Lang,  '<  under  Establishments 
liberality  flourishes  neither  among  ministers  nor  people, 
the  Christian  energiet  of  the  Scottish  laity  having  been 
boms  4own  and  annihilated  under  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  their  eAte  Establishment;"  and  his  illustration 
is  apt  and  Aircible.  Dr  Chalmers,  under  it,  has  but  the 
paltry  endowment  of  £100  a.year,  and  is  obliged  to  see 
ftet  exacted  from  the  poor  theological  students,  whom  he 
instructs  ;  while  in  Voluntary  America,  bis  chair  would 
be  splendidly  endowed  in  one  fortnight-  In  short,  the 
Amorioan  aystem  is,  in  all  respects,  exalted  above  that  of 
"  the  beat  Establishment  in  Christendom." 

We  can  go  no  fnither  with  Dr  Lang,  nor  even  toncb 
upon  hia  account  of  education,  and  hi*  sketch  of  tbe 
varioaaralifioa*  denomination*  in  the  United  States,  or  hi* 
raouirk*  upon  the  Slavery  Abolition  agitation,  which  are 
practical  and  rationaL  He  eherisfiee  bis  old  dislike,  shall 
we  aay  detestation,  of  Catholic*  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  Uni. 
tariaiu  on  the  other,  and  denies  that  the  Catholics  have 
iaereaaed  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  alleged  by  Mis* 
Martinaaa.  He  bear*  honourable  teatimony  to  the  (pirit 
and  aaanUnaaa  of  Dr  Channing**  luoceasor,  the  Rev.  Mr 
ntrpoiirt  «f  'Boiton.     Thit  gentienun  adrocaltd  th« 


temperanee  or  te*-totaI  msvemoit ;  but  the  rieh**t  mem* 
ber*  of  bis  Church  chanced  to  be  distillers,  and  they  bade 
their  pastor  be  gone.  He  acted  with  becoming  spirit, 
tbongh  with  the  utmost  propriety.  He  would  not  resign 
hi*  charge  on  *och  grounds  i  he  refused  the  "  notice  to 
qnit ;"  and,  in  reply  to  the  vote  of  hi*  hearer*  fbr  hii 
removal,  remarked : — 

"  The  question  is,  whether  in  this  country,  where  th« 
pulpit  is  not  propped  by  a  Bishop's  staff,  and  does  not 
lean  upon  a  throne,  it  can  stand  upright  upon  the  basis 
of  the  people's  hearts.  Is  a  pliant  pulpit  the  only  one 
that  can  be  sustained  upon  the  Voluntary  Principle  f " 

After  reminding  tbe  voters  that  it  is  "  not  what  they 
wish,  but  what  they  want,"  that  is  beat  for  them,  Mr  P. 
proceeds  as  follows: — But,  gentlemen,  this  vote  dis> 
covers  not  only  some  misconception  on  your  part,  a*  to 
the  olgect  of  the  Christian  ministry;  it  shows  also  a 
great  misapprehension  both  of  my  rights,  and  of  your 
own  powers.  Yon  seem  not  to  have  learned,  or  to  hare 
forgotten,  that  there  are  two  parties  to  the  contract  be- 
tween you  and  myeelf ;  and  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
thete  parties  are  equal ;  that  if  you  have  rights,  so  also 
have  I — that  if  I  am  under  obligations  to  yon,  so  also 
are  you  to  me — and  that  you  can  no  more  dissolve  the 
relHtion  based  upon  this  contract,  without  my  consent, 
than  I  could  eithtr  dissolve  it,  or  constitute  it,  without 
yours." 

We  cannot  follow  the  argument  which  shew*  that  the 
Voluntary  minister*  arenot  the  abject  dependent*  npon  the 
caprice*  of  their  congregation  which  i*  aaserted.  Mr  Pieiw 
point  has  stood  his  ground  ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  hit 
being  ousted  from  his  charge.  Nay,  he  exhorts  the  dis- 
tillers among  hisflocit,  to  give  up  that  part  of  their  businei* 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  controversy ;  and  to  give 
him  praise  tor  his  labours  in  the  eanse  of  tee-totalism. 
We  have,  we  imagine,  done  enough  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  Dr  Lang's  new  work,  and  must  abmptly. 
take  leave  of  it  in  the  middle. 

Letter  to  the  Archbithop  of  Canttrhwy.    B7  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner. 

Sir  Arthur  has.  It  would  appear,  been,  for  nuny  yearly 
ill-manneredly  boring  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
he  lives— the  Bishop,  to  wit,  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
—about  tbe  distrsaa  and  want*  apiritoal  and  edtwai  tonal 
of  hi*  pariah  of  Leigh  t  and  the  Bishop  haTlng  fiveni 
"  abimdant  reaaon"  for  declining  all  further  correepoa- 
dence  on  *o  troublesome  a  ralgeet.  Sir  Arthur,  after 
trying  tbe  Cbnrehwaidens^  has  tumtd  to  the  Archbishop. 
Sir  Arthur  i*  himself  a  member  of  the  Church,  which 
may  give  bim  a  better  right  to  complain.  Tbe  ease  tt 
the  parish  of  Leigh  is  thus  stated  In  extracts  «f  a  letter 
to  the  ChuKhwarden,  dated  May,  1840,  which  Sir 
Arthur  Includas  among  other*  sent  to  ths  Archbishop  :— 

"DbakSir,        •        •        .        Leigh  Pariah. 

"  Shonid  yon  see  no  objections.  It  strikes  me  that  som* 
matters  contained  in  the  following  remarks  would  bt 
proper  objects  to  be  presented  in  your  paper  (via.,  tba 
presentment  at  the  approaching  Visitation)  if  you  have 
not  already  inserted  them. 

"  The  first  is  the  want  of  a  resident  Pastor.  This  evil 
we  have  been  suffering  for  some  time,  and  as  yet  I  have 
not  had  any  certain  intimation  when  it  will  be  remedied. 

"  Ever  since  I  came  to  this  parish  (about  fifteen  year* 
ago)  we  have  never  been  able  to  reckon  bat  upon  the 
most  precarious  residence.  Dnring  this  period  we  have 
had  two  resident  Curates,  so  called  :  one  resided  abont  a 
year,  the  other  rather  longer.  Althongh  many  strong 
representations  on  the  subject  were  made  by  myself  year* 
passed  away  before  we  could  get  a  clergyman  resident ;' 
and  what  I  regret  and  complain  of  still  more,  when  ha 
came  his  services  were  not  only  miserably  short  of  whal^ 
they  AmUL  ba,  but  jirm  te  Mcir  what  b  rtstnirtd  hf 
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<  th«  CoDttUuUAoi  •nd  Canons  of  the  Charch,"  or  the 
temu  of  our  dioccnn'i  charfr.  Indeed,  if  the  whole 
truth  majr  be  told,  I  ihould  lay  hit  miniitrationa  were 
tcmndaloiuly  beluw  what  ia  necesiarj  to  save  the  barest 
appearance  of  duty,  that  is,  if  we  allow  there  are  six  days 
In  the  week,  besides  Sanday,  needing  a  clergyman's  ser- 
vices. And  when  any  cause  deprives  us  of  such  an  apo- 
logy of  a  minister,  a  most  inconvenient  length  of  time 
elapses  before  a  successor  is  appointed. 

"  All  these  things,  and  many  others  of  no  less  grave 
a  character,  have  been  pressed  by  me  on  the  Bishop's 
notice,  repeatedly,  fiom  year  to  year,and  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  the  result  of  which  was  a  frank  confeuian  from 
bis  Lordship  that  he  had  no  power  to  lelieve  ns;  the 
Overseer  confessed  he  had  no  authority  over  his  shepherds 
to  feed  his  sheep,  so  that  he  receives  (I  am  (old)  £9,000  a- 
ycar  for  overseeing  that  the  shepherds  are  idle  and  the 
sheep  rotting.  On  our  part,  we  are  compelled  to  put  up 
with  the  mere  Sunday  services  of  Carates  living  at  a 
distance,  the  other  six  days  being  little  better  than  abso- 
lutely blotted  out  of  the  pastor's  calendar.  Of  course^ 
those  among  us  who  may  be  overtaken  by  sickness  or 
Boriow  are  alike  neglected  on  Sunday  and  Saturday; 
contrary  to  the  Dishop'i  own  requirement,  '  counsel  can 
neither  be  given  to  the  young,  nor  consolation  to  the  old,' 
nor  comfort  to  the  penitent,  nor  warning  to  the  repro- 
bate ;  and  should  any  dying  person  ever  so  anxiously 
desire  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a 
Clergyman,  he  may  either  not  be  found,  or  he  comes  too 
late,  or  it  is  not  known  where  he  resides,  or  when  he  is 
acccasible ;  the  consequence  ef  which  is,  that  the  people 
leldom  think  of  sending  for  a  Clergyman  at  all,  in  any 
of  their  needs  or  distresses,  houever  urgent.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  people  surprises  me  the  more,  as  the  Bishop 
has  so  expressly  intimated,  indeed  plainly  stated,  that 
the  Clergy  have  duties  on  the  week  days  as  well  as  on 
Sunday. 

«  My  second  complaint  is  of  the  want  of  a  parsonage 
boose. 

"  The  two  Curates  who  have  resided  in  the  parish  have 
been  successively  accommodatsd  at  two  carpenters'  shops, 
to  which  they  were  a  kind  of  appendages ;  for  as  the 
carpenter  flitted  so  did  the  Cnratea,  always  true  to  the 
sign  of  the  handsaw  and  mallet.  Is  this  right,  in  a 
living  of  nearly  £300  a-year,  possessed  by  a  Vicar  hav- 
ing other  preferment  ?  If  the  old  parsonage,  which  his 
Reverence  rents  to  a  botcher,  cannot  be  made  habitable 
for  n  modem  parson,  T  believe  you  know  there  would 
be  small  dilBcnlty  in  having  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
lower  part  of  ihA  parish  exchanged  for  a  most  eligible 
fit*  eoDtiguoos  to  the  chorch. 


«The  Bishop  having  laid  it  down  as  a  rnle  that 
there  should  be  a  parsonage  in  every  living  of  £"300 
••year  In  his  diocese,  it  pnzzles  one  to  onderstand  why 
bis  Lordship,  taking  into  account  the  preferments  m 
oar  Vicar,  should  waive  bis  rule  in  respect  to  this  par- 
ish, especially  when  we  find  him  frankly  admitting  in 
his  charge  that  <  there  is  no  way  of  getting  resident 
Curates  except  building  or  purchasing  parsonage  houses.' 

«  The  next  subject  for  presentment  is  the  Incompetency 
of  the  Teacher  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Charch,  a  rustic  labourer  and  slonebreaker,  has  long 
acted  in  this  capacity.  The  abjection  to  him  is,  that  he 
nesda  instruction  as  much  as  his  pupils;  the  fact,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  denied  by  the  Vicar  himself  who  appointed 
bim.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  Christian,  is  it  quite 
right  that  such  a  person  as  this  should  be  charged  with 
so  solemn  a  matter  as  the  religious  education  of  the 
children  ?  rather  is  such  trifling  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portsnt  trusts  not  as  discreditable  to  the  Chnrch  as  it  is 
to  the  Minister  who  confers  the  responsibility  ?  and  sorely 
it  ii  not  very  complimentary  to  the  piety  and  common 
tens*  of  the  people  that  their  contributions  should  be 
•oogbt,  for  the  support  of  a  functionary  so  notoriously  in-. 
capable  as  this  Abecedarian. 

*'  This  being  the  fashion  In  which  oor  Church  edu. 
oates,  with  what  grace  can  our  Bishop  inveigh  as  be  doe* 
»p\«A  (b«  pttM  f«r  poiwiiiiif  ibe  pco;  It's  raindf  •faiiiit 


the  establishment,  wbidi  he  says  "  has  ever  been  the  most 
xealoos  and  efliective  promoter  of  public  instmetion  !** 

«The  last  complaint  that  I  will  offer  is  of  the  stats  of 

the  churchyard. 

"  The  canon  law  require*  it  to  be  '  kept  in  a  decent 
and  fitting  manner  at  becometh  the  House  of  God,  clear 
of  all  rubbish,  muck,  &c.,  or  any  thiug  that  may  aimoy 
the  passengers.'  Th«  churchyard,  like  the  old  parsonage, 
is  let  by  the  Vicar  to  graze  sheep  at  a  certain  rent  (some- 
where about  8s.  a-year,)  while  no  one  is  responsible  !• 
keep  it  swept.  It  is,  of  course,'  often  in  a  filthy  condttioa 
from  their  dung  and  other  nuisances;  betides,  as  the 
gates  are  not  locked,  other  animals  are  at  liberty  to  enter, 
when,  from  any  accident,  the  gates  are  left  open.  I  have, 
myself,  caught  pigs  tearing  up  the  turf  of  new  maie 
graves  during  divine  service  on  Sunday.  In  many  places 
the  graves  are  almost  wholly  stripped  of  their  torfor 
obliterated  altogether  for  want  of  care  which  ;  is  said  to 
be  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  children  inhabiting  the  hooss 
in  the  church-yard,  commonly  called  the  Cbarch-hausb 
•  •*..- 

"  I  snbmit,  too,  whether  by  getting  rid  of  the  present 
occupants  of  the  Chnrch-house,  we  should  not  abate  a 
great  moral  nuisance.  I  am  assured  by  many,  but  the 
impression  on  my  mind  chiefly  rests  on  your  own  au- 
thority, that  it  lodges  no  less  than  five  families,  contisl- 
ing  of  twcnty.eight  persons,  huddled  together  in  the  moit 
promiscuous  disorder.     .... 

Such,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  is  the  way  in  which  th* 
people  are  treated  by  a  Church  consuming  flra  millions 
a-year — such  the  provision  for  'nourishing'  what  Burke 
calls  '  the  public  hope,'  the  '  public  ornament,'  ths 
'  public  consolation.'  How  men  can  be  found  to  stickle 
for  a  system  of  Ecclesiastical  Government,  which  in 
reality  offers  not  one  atom  of  security  for  the  services  ef 
its  ministers,  is  perfectly  astounding,  and  what  makes  it 
more  so,  some  who  affect  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Chritliaa 
Religion  are  among  the  loudest  of  it*  advoeatch" 

Car  farther  extracts  must  be  disjointed. 

<■  If  the  spirits  of  the  air  had  consulted  to  root  Ckii*> 
tianity  out  of  the  land,  I  put  It  to  your  Grace,  ceoM 
more  efliective  means  have  been  devised  than  a  oiisiKry 
nnder  no  sufiicient  control,  and  with  every  lesafcatioa 
that  wealth,  and  power,  and  impunity  can  oSer,  to  allan 
them  from  their  duty  ?  Why,  my  Lord,  if  we  ware  to 
allow  thia  to  be  the  tort  of  government  which  osr  Savioar 
designed,  it  would  positively  follow,  that  he  came  not  to 
tuffer  for  the  tins  of  mankind,  not  to  root  out  the  eapid* 
ity  and  carnal  passions,  but  to  foster  and  promote  them; 
and  though  of  all  these  passions  he  denounces  avarice  moat 
severely,  yet  that  he  really  intended  Mammon  should  hs 
the  god  of  the  world,  the  establishment  ofawealthy,iaxa. 
rious,  indolent  hierarchy,  at  the  whole  end  and  olject  of 
his  mission. 

"  Do  I  exaggerate  this  wealth  ?  Look  at  the  overgnnni 
revenues  of  some  of  our  biihopi  and  clergy.  My  ova 
bishop,  who  has  acknowledged  himself  so  powerlcaa  in 
his  vineyard — this  successor  of  the  Apostle  "  who  wonM 
be  chargeable  to  no  man"-^beaides  possessing,  as  I  am 
informed,  other  very  lucrative  preferment,  has  had  Bristol 
grafted  on  his  Gloucester  diocese,  thus  moltiplying  the 
chances  of  his  impotence,  while  his  remiuieration  ia  ener* 
monsly  augmented. 

"  B*  so  good  as  to  mark  how  far  my  vicar  may  deserve 
being  rated  as  a  labourer  worthy  of  his  bite,  after  what 
has  been  brought  to  view.  Beside  other  preferment,  ba 
receives  from  this  parish  not  very  far  from  £300  a-ynr. 
The  popnlalion  is  between  four  and  five  hundred,  and  the 
parish  church  may,  on  an  average,  be  attended  by  thirty 
adults — often  not  half  that  numbetr — so  that  be  receives 
not  much  short  of  jE  10  a-head  for  every  sheep  be  slarvtt 
upon  a  Sunday  aermon ;  I  aay  itarvet ;  for  perhaps  not 
above  a  dozen  out  of  the  thirty  have  English  enough  is 
comprehend  half-a-dozen  sentences  of  its  meaning,— a 
circumstance  that  need  scarcely  surprise  ns^  while  the  said 
vicar  ftankly  avow*  bi*  opinion  that  educating  the  pesr 
is  one  of  tb*  greatest  trlU,  and  we  *••  him  aooordioiily 
•el«c(iP(  f»r  »  scbovliiiMter  th«  TCfj  iMw  idial  t(  iH 
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thing '6tl«d  to  carry  ont  liu  reremtce'i  principle.  In 
both  ihtta  ciuet,  you  have  pretty  fair  >peciin«iu  of  the 
•teinirdi  of  the  rineyard ;  and  yet  such  coniecntted  nrorld- 
linft  bare  the  oouragre  to  lift  their  face  to  hearen,  and, 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  provolcing  the  long  ■uffering 
of  the  Almighty,  exclaim  with  St  Paul, '  God  forbid  that 
I  shoold  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jetna  Christ, 
by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the 
ttarld.'  When  we  see  this  pride,  and  avarice,  and  indo- 
lence  of  ehuichmec,  everywhere  staring  lu  in  the  face, 
was  it  any  groat  exaggeration  in  one  of  our  writers  of 
the  last  century,  (for  it  seems  things  were  pretty  much  in 
the  same  stale  then  as  they  are  now.)  when  he  alleged 
that  '  a  stranger  knowing  nothing  of  our  religion,  and 
judging  only  by  our  actions,  might  infer  that  porerty, 
charity,  and  humility  were  forbidden  by  onr  religion,  by 
threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that  our  clergy  were 
commanded  to  attend  exclnsiTely  to  their  worldly  Interests 
on  pain  of  damnation."* 

The  clergy  mnst,  no  doabt,  think  it  extrently  imper- 
tinent in  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner  to  b«,  in  these 
widely  different  times,  and  more  differing  circumstancef, 
eontinnally  twitting  them  with  the  example  of  oar  Sari- 
oar  and  hii  Apostles. 

Maenith'i  Work*. 

The  ANAToxr  of  Diiuiikehkess  ;  the  PuiLosoPHr 
of  Slbbp  I  and  the  Collected  Scraps,  published  by  Mac- 
niih  in  periodical  works,  and  entitled  Apborisms,  have 
been  brought  ont  in  Glasgow,  in  three  neat  small  volumes, 
formingatonce  separate  treatises  and  nearly  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  author's  works.  A  brief  Sketch  of  bis  Lift 
is  prefixed  by  some  friendly  hand.  These  works  are  too 
well  known  In  Scotland  to  require  notice  at  this  time  of 
the  day.  They  have  probably  already  gathered  in  their 
Ame,  tboogh  their  sale,  it  woold  appear,  remains;  which 
is  a  good  test  of  popularity.  They  are  stated,  in  the  Life, 
to  be  popular  in  America,  to  the  taste  of  which  country 
they  appear  pecoUarly  adapted. 

Manual  of  Botany. 

To  the  nomeroos  elementary  works  which  have  ap- 
pealed of  late  on  this  popular  and  fascinating  science, 
the  above  Manual  has  been  added  by  Mr  MacgiUvray, 
the  anthor  of  the  '■  History  of  British  Birds."'  It  is 
more  strictly  scientific  than  some  of  the  late  elementary 
works  on  botany ;  and  is,  consequently,  if  less  adapted 

to  a  large  proportion  of  the  modem  amateur  botanists 

those,  namely,  who  like  the  science  without  cultivating 
it  systematically— better  fitted  for  the  severe  student. 

Mode  of  treating  Bees,  Pigeon*,  Rabbit*,  and  the 
Canary  Bird,  By  Peter  Bosweli. 
This  work  is  not  so  much  meant  for  an  assistant  to  the 
economist  aa  a  guide  to  the  young  in  their  management 
of  their  fiavotirite  animals  or  pets.  The  directions,  how- 
ever, tu  exceed  what  can  be  necrssary  for  a  boy's  limited 
number  of  furred  or  feathered  favourites,  unleu  tbey  are 
to  supply  the  family  with  honey  and  pigeon-pies ;  though, 
no  doubt,  they  are  all  very  good  of  their  kind. 

Table.  Wit  and  A/ler-Dinner  Anecdote. 
Mr  Tilt's  selection  might  more  fitly  be  called  a  com- 
mon-place book  than  christened  Table-Wit.     It,  how. 
ever,  contains  many  smart  sayings,  picqiunt  anecdotes, 
and  morsels  of  wisdom. 

Detultory  Skelehe*  and  Tale*  o/Sarbadoe*. 
In  ambodying  his  recollections  of  Barbadoes,  the  author 
•f  this  little  Tolnme  is  acttuted  by  the  desire  of  indirectly 
conveying  accurate  information  of  the  real  state  of  the 
emancipated  negroes;  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  pretty 
faiiiy  done,  so  far  as  the  writer  enters  into  the  subject 
^  Wu  to,  bowersr,  against  tb*  blacks. 


SERIAL  WORKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Knight's  Pictorul  SHAKSPBAas,  Part  XXIII.— 
King  Richard  III. 

M'CuLt.oca'8  GKOOKAPaiCAL  and  Statistical  Dic- 
tionary, Part  VII. 

TvAs'  Napoleon,  Part  XX. 

TrAs'  SuAKapsARB,  containing  the  end  of  "  Cymbe> 
line,"  and  beginning  of  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
Part  XXII. 

Heads  of  the  People,  No.  X. 

The  Works  of  Josbphus,  Part  VIL 

Dr  Skinner's 'Aid  to  Preacbino,  in  Ward's  Li- 
BBLARV  of  Standard  Divinitt. 

Abbidobmbnt  of  Sir  Fowbll  Boston's  Work  on 
the  African  Slave  Trade  and  lu  Beubdv. 

OuTLtNE  of  a  SrsTEU  of  Leoislation  for  Sbcdrino 
the  Protection  of  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitanth  of  all 
CocNTRiBS  Colonized  by  Great  Britain.  By  Stand- 
isb  Motte,  Esq.,  Barrister.  Drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  the  Aborioinbs'  Protection  Society. 

The  Sanatoiucm.  [A  project  for  a  self-supporting 
institution  for  hoarding,  lodging,  and  curing  sick  persons 
of  the  middle  classes,  of  both  sexes ;  an  object  well  wortliy 
of  attention  and  patronage,  especially  in  great  towns.] 

NEW  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Inftia  Latina,  a  GtnDB  for  Beqinnebs.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of  King's  College 
School,  London,  and  Classical  Examiner  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital ;  and  William  Cross  of  Trinity  College,  Cam. 
bridge. 

BoiLBAV  on  the  German  LANonAOE.     New  edition. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Lanouaqe.  By  Henrich 
ApeL 

Enolkb  Grammar  In  a  New  Form.  By  John 
M'Knight. 

A  Treatub  on  English  Grammar.  By  Richard 
HUey. 

NEW  POEMS. 

Llbwblltn  t  A  Tale  of  Cambria.  [This  Tale  of 
the  last  of  the  Welsh  Princes,  is  written  and  printed  In 
India,  quite  by  accident,  as  usual.  Of  this  poem  as  of 
some  of  the  above,  we  may  conscientiously  say,  that  the 
notes  are  as  amusing  as  the  text ;  the  highest  compliment 
which  an  eminent  critic,  now  deceased,  could  pay  to  be 
poems  of  Scott  himself. 

Oriental  Musings.    By  P.  Scott,  Esq. 

Hbber,  Records  of  the  Poor,  Lays  from  the  Pro- 
phets, and  Other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Rsgg.  [We 
have  met  with  this  poet  before,  and  admired  his  writings. 
We  sincerely  wish  that  the  encouragement  he  shall  meet 
may  be  worthy  of  his  merits.] 

Erro,  a  Romantic  Poem.  By  Edward  Noyce 
Brotme. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Rural  Scenes  ;  or,  a  Peep  at  the  CouNTRr ;  for 
Children.  [A  clever  little  work,  though  rather  baby- 
ish ;  with  very  pretty  cuts,  representing  rural  sports  and 
occupations. 

Moral  Fables  and  Parables.  By  Ingram  Cobbin. 
[An  excellent  juvenile  book.] 

Tales  of  Travbu  By  F.  B.  Milter.  With  engrar- 
ings. 

Ji;7sNiLE  Anbcdotbs,  Foukdbd  on  Facts.  By  Frif> 
ciUa  Wakefield.    New  edltioa, 
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POLITICAL   REGISTER. 


Wah  with  Pbak  cx.-.Wbie  GoTerament  wai  nshered 
In  with  the  promiie  of  Peace,  Retrenchment,  Reform, 
The  progre**  "f  Reform  ia  bow  oppoeed  by  the  Whig 
Mioistrj,  M  conitsntly  u  bjr  the  Toriei.  For  Ketrencb- 
ment,  the  iuue  of  Whig  goTemment  is  found  to  be  tfb 
addition  to  the  Public  Debt  and  the  Taxei.  And,  to 
crown  all,  the  nation,  by  Whig  management,  flndi  itielf 
at  war  with  China,  at  war  with  Egypt,  and  threatened 
with  a  war  with  Pranoe.  The  war  with  Egypt  it  one 
entirely  of  aggression  on  oar  part.  We  are  neither  in> 
jured  nor  threatened  with  injury  by  Mehemat  Ali.  On 
the  contrary,  onr  relations  with  Um  hare  haen  altogs- 
tber  friendly.  But  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  in  danger.  The  Sultan's  rebellioot  ratsal,  not  satis> 
lied  with  the  Tirtoal  sorereignty  of  Egypt,  wishes  to  ez> 
tend  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  his  nominal  matter. 
And,  aa  usual,  British  blood  and  trtatnra  must  be  poured 
out  in  the  qaarrel,  no  nutter  how  little  inttreet  the 
People  of  Bi'itain  hare  in  iti  result.  The  pretext  for 
British  interference,  in  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
Turks,  is  not  eren  known  to  the  bulk  of  the  People  of 
Britain  ;  so  Utile  interest  do  they  uke  in  subjects, 
which,  to  judge  from  their  prominenoein  Royal  Speeches, 
teem  to  conitilute  the  chief  concern  of  the  Sovereign  and 
her  Ministert.  And  what  is  the  pretext,  after  all  ?  No- 
thing but  alarm  at  the  old  bugbear,  Rnisia.  The  "  ba- 
lance of  power"  is  threatened  with  being  once  more  de- 
stroyed ;  and  Britain  mntt  light  for  the  ttaiu  quo  of  the 
balance.  Not  being  a  match  for  hit  encnmehiDg  vaital, 
the  Sultan,  it  is  said,  cannot  choose  but  call  in  Russia  to 
lielp  him ;  and  Russia  having  done  that  same.  Lord 
Palmerston  maintains  that  the  falling  of  the  Turkish 
capital  and  the  Dardanrllet  into  the  hands  of  Russia, 
ibllows  at  a  matter  of  couna;  by  which  addition  of  ter- 
ritory Rnasla  will  be  rendered  to  powerful,  that  the  prt- 
cions  balance  will  be  disturbed  {  tbe  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea  interdicted  to  lu;  and  our  Indian  Empire, 
perhaps,  wrested  from  our  grasp.  Therefore,  to  preterre 
the  integrity  of  Turkey  from  a  new  riolation,  by  Meh^ 
met  Ali  of  Egypt,  or  from  absorption,  by  its  orergrown 
neighbour  Russia,  and  to  pravent  the  possibility  of  Rus- 
sian aggression  on  our  eommeroe  and  empire,  we  areonr- 
_  teWes  to  make  an  aggression  on  Mebemet  Ali,  and  run 
an  imminent  risk  of  a  war  with  France,  an  ally  of  Me- 
heraet  Ali,  and  posteating  aa  good  a  right  to  aid  him,  as 
we  can  bare  to  aid  the  Sultan. 

Can  such  an  interference  on  our  part  be  dttcribed  at 
a  just  and  necessary  war  ?  We  deny  it ;  and  are  scepti- 
cal if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  just  and  necessary  war. 
None  of  the  many  wars  this  nation  has  been  engaged  in 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half  certainly  deaerret  that 
title. 

The  balance  of  power  we  regard  as  a  phantom,  a 
mere  idea.  There  can  be  no  balance  of  power,  unlets 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  equally  powerful,  and 
remained  in  that  condition,  or  made  exactly  the  tame 
progrett.  The  tnperior  growth  of  one  state  in  intelli- 
gence or  in  population  would  destroy  the  balance,  ware 
there  such  a  thing,  equally  with  an  acquisition  or  a  loss 
of  territory.  If  it  were  really  necessary  to  maintain 
the  balance,  any  state  that  is  outstripping  the  others  in 
population,  wealth,  or  ciTilitation,  onght  to  be  attacked 
by  all  the  rest,  and  reduced  to  its  original  condition, 
before  tbe  balance  was  diiturbed  by  the  irregular  growth. 

If  we  are  (o  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  our  commerce 
on  the  Black  Sea,  or  for  the  defence  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire, it  would  turely  be  wiser  to  postpone  the  combat 
until  either  be  menaced  by  Russia — an  event  which  may 
jnever  happen— than  to  rnsb  into  war  just  now.  We 
would  then  have  the  advantage  of  a  palpable  caota ;  and 
the  sympathies,  probably  the  aid,  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  Or,  if  the  Peace,  Relrenchment,  and  Reform 
Government  will  insist  upon  going  to  war  at  the  present 
■  moment,  taking  part  In  the  war  between  the  Sultan  and 
Mebemet  AU ;  it  dctervet  oantideiaaaa  whether  it  would 


not  be  more  decorou,  more  pmdent  too,  for  a  People  *M 
a  Miniitry  profening  Liberal  and  Reforming  prindphs, 
at  opposed  to  Legitimacy  and  Contervatism,  to  sticiLk  fbt 
Mebemet  rather  than  for  the  Sulun.  In  the  one  case, 
we  should  have  Liberal  Franca  as  our  ally:  in  the  other, 
we  have  the  Despotic  Governments  of  Rutda,  Pmttia, 
and  Austria.  The  company  in  which  Britain  it  fooad 
it  not  good.  In  close  alliance  with  France,  Britain  need 
fear  none  of  tbe  despotic  countries,  nor  a  combination  «t 
the  whole  of  them.  With  France,  we  might  hope  t» 
effect  tomething  for  the  cante  of  freedom  ;  with  Russia 
at  our  ally,  we  can  hope  for  nothing  but  participstioD  i> 
mischief.  That  we  are  embarked  in  tbe  wrooy  cause, 
may  be  farther  presumed  from  the  approval  of  tbe  wliab 
Tory  prttt  of  the  part  we  are  acting. 

The  danger  of  a  war  with  France  Mitalng,  H,  wafoaiv 
undervalut^    No  doubt  it  would  be  very  foolish  in  tbt 
French  people  to  take  part  in  the  Turkish  quarrel,  aad 
come  into  collision  with  Britain  and  her  three  despotic 
allies.    America  would  commit  no  such  folly.     But  it  is 
very  possible  that  the   French  people  may  lack  wisdom 
as  much  as  onr  own  Government;  and  that  will  be  quite 
sufBeleut  for  mischief.     Two  letters,  (published  lately  in 
the  Bdinburgh  Obtantr,)  from  an  intelligent  eorrespoBd- 
ent  of  ours,  who  has  been  for  teveral  montha  in  Ftmnee, 
rtpreitnt  the  ttate  of  the  public  mind   at  cxeeedlnfly 
irritable,  and  hostile  to  Britain,  on  acconnt  of  tbe  top- 
posed  affront  offered  to  France,  in  the  manner  of  annonnc 
Ing  the  treaty  which  formed  the  new  Holy  Alliance  in 
support  of  legitimacy  and  the  Integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  as  opposed  to  Egypt  and  Mebemet  Ali,  to  which 
Francs  oeuld  not  be  a  party.    A  war  with  Francs  w» 
regard  at  a  calamity  of  the  most  terioiu  nature  {  as  an 
evil  not  to  be  carelessly  provoked,  but  to  be  avoided  by 
every  meant  in  our  power.    The  People  of  England  aad 
Scotland  should  protest  against  the  act  of  their  Gorera- 
ment.     Meelinp  abould  be  held  in  all  the  larfe  tawai^ 
to  declare  for  tbt  maintenance  of  Peace  with  Egyp^ 
with  France,  with  China,  and  with  all  the  world.    Tha 
people  of  Ireland,  the  Repealers  at  least,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  join  in  the  opposition  to  a  war,  which  would 
enable  them  to  call  out  the  Irish  Tolonteen  once  mote^ 
and  make  Daniel  O'Connell  King  of  Irdiaad,  or  Pteii- 
dsnt  of  ths  Hibernian  Bspuldic. 

The  Qdbbn's  Paktt — Coalitiok, — The  prettha^ 
for  the  past  flew  weeks,  been  perplexing  itself  with  tbt 
foar  of  tome  change,  in  the  higher  political  regions,  whidi 
shadows  itatif  fordi  to  their  perplexed  eyei  in  soma  oai. 
nous,  but  certainly  very  indistinct  form.  We  pretend  to 
tbe  possession  of  no  data,  either  through  hint  or  inform- 
ation, from  which  to  argue  what  is  going  on  in  the  ar- 
cana of  those  high  quarters.  We  know  nothinf  of  what 
is  about  to  be,  but  what  we  can  gather  from  the  erdinarr 
public  course  of  politics ;  and  though  we  think  wc  can 
see  these  pointing  in  a  ceruin  evil  direction,  yet  the  indi- 
cations  are  by  no  meant  very  dittinct — not  even  to  cktr 
at  thai  mnch-abosed  index,  a  straw  in  the  air.  Tbart 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  rumour  of  tbe  firmatioti  of  a 
"  Queen's  party,"  contitting  of  tome  dx  member*  of  tha 
Lords  and  twenty  of  the  Commons,  who,  like  the  tquad- 
Tone  volanle  of  the  Union  Parliament,  are  to  stand  oa 
the  middle  of  the  beam,  and  press  their  weight  to  one  ar 
other  of  its  nicely  balanced  ends,  as  interest  or  csprie* 
dictate.  Ws  would  be  as  iwdy  aa  other*  to  flTa  credit  to 
tbe  rumour,  if  we  could  sec,  in  the  first  plaM,  bow  tadk 
a  party  could  be  foolith  enough  to  give  itself  a  place  and 
name ;  and,  secondly,  how  it  conld  do  anything  aftir 
coming  into  existence.  The  days  Ibr  a  monarch's  party 
ate  long  patt.  With  the  Stuart  dynaaty  soeh  a  pai^ 
was  the  Government :  an  Opposition  ooald  hardly  bsitid 
to  be  legitimited.  The  Goelpht  retained  to  much  «f 
"  coniideration,"  that  they  never  were  without  a  word  I* 
tay  in  the  affain  of  Ibe  State,  though  Chatham  did  ssa^ 
time*  treat  interlhrtiMe  with  a  Utaswntb.    OMiitJOi 
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WU  in  a*  habtt  of  mariciog  erarjr  ttan  who  diridtd 
tgaiiut  him,  that  he  mlf  ht  pay  Uat  off  bjr  a  ntrlr  recap, 
tiaa  at  Court.    Br  hii  penonal  inflaenea  and  Intcrflir- 
OKa,  be  da<bat«d  Fox's  India  Bill,  and  foaf  ht  the  battle 
of  Pitt.    Twine  he  defteted  the  Catholic  elaima  bjr  the 
ame  mean*.     The  reign  of  Qeorge  IV.  ihewed  how  thU 
iBliienee  waned.    The  Daks  of  Yoric  proelalmed  the 
Bomireh'a  pCTtonal  resiitance  to  the  same  Catholic  relief 
Daunra ;  yet  it  waa  carried.     In  the  reign  of  William 
IV.,  the  personal  power  of  the  monarch  disappeared. 
Prom  1888  to  his  death,  he  lired  in  a  ministry  to  almost 
erery  member  of  whioh  he  was  in  personal  epposltioa. 
There  was  to  be  snre  something  lilte  a  reeusoltalionof  tlie 
ancient  spirit  in  the  bedchamber  qotstion ;  bat  it  was  as 
nnlilce  the  old  exercise  of  royal  inflaence  as  the  potnlanee 
of  a  displeased  spouse  is  leas  ominoos  than  the  calmer  de> 
imncistiansofawarrant4rmedpeace-offlaeri  NO|no,  That 
branch  of  anti.popular  power  lias  been  efiiwtaally  lereUed. 
To  express  fear  of  its  machinations  woald  be  leading  the 
People  on  a  wrong  scent,  at  the  rillc  of  tiMir  missing  the 
teal  power  they  ought  to  flght  against— that  of  the  Art» 
tocney.     We  do  thinic  that  there  are  symptoms,  tfaongh 
we  must  admit  not  very  poritirr  ones,  of  something  like 
a  coalition  of  the  two  great  Aristocratic  parties  against 
the  people.     The  thing  ia  qaite  nataral.     The  diflferenee 
between  them  is  slight — one  of  them  cannot  gorera  aione 
«-at  least,  not  withoat  experiencing  daily  hnmiliations  t 
bat  the  two  joined  together  can  command  a  working  ma- 
jority; therefore,  Ac,  Q.  E.|0.     Ws  know  that  thsre  are 
IndiTidoala  connected  with  the  Hluiatry,  who  would  not 
be  parties  to  such  an  alliance.   Lord  John  Rnssell  would 
probably  not  be  so.     The  temptaHon  would  not  be  snf- 
ficient  to  OTeiMome  his  hereditary  enroky ;  and,  however 
ready  be  may  be  to  head  a  motiouless  and  powerless  go> 
Temmenl,  his  rank  and  position,  and  his  own  somewhat 
honest,  if  narrow  mind,  place  him  beyond  the  temptation 
of  an  alliance  InTolring  poeitire  infamy.     Bat,  if  Lofd 
John,  finding  it  impracticable  longer  to  continue  the 
struggle,  see  policy  like  his  own  worked  by  other  and 
atronger  hands,  can  he  refuse  his  support,  because,  while 
one  half  are   friends,  the  other  were  foes  ?  The  Whiga, 
if  they  could  hold  out  through  their  own  innate  strength, 
woald  no  more  propose  a  coalition,  than  the  capitalist 
will  propose  a  partnerahip  with  a  needy  riral  t  but,  as  a 
body,  we  hare  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  perfectly  ready 
to  accommodate  themsalrea  to  circumstances. 

Leeds  Rbeokm  association.— .Since  the  days  of 
the  Political  Uniooe,  there  has  been  no  Reform  Associa> 
tion  so  worthy  of  public  attention  as  the  one  recently 
fccmed  at  l.«ad).  It  4s  composed,  not  of  the  middle 
classes  alone,  nor  of  the  operatives  exoInsiTely,  bat  of 
both  daaaes  conjeiBed,  It  ntimbers  in  Us  rank*  some  of 
the  beat  Refomaers  in  England — men  whose  names  have 
become  familiar  beroud  the  bounds  of  their  proper 
locality  t  and  Its  principles  go  beyond  those  of  any 
association  in  which  the  middle  classes  hare  taken  an 
aetire  intoreat.  The  Leeds  Association  has  assumed  for 
its  basis  the  principles  rnnnciatad  by  Lord  Durham,  on 
OUsfOW  Green,  and  theu  euthnslastioally  responded  to 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  congregated  aroand  him-^vix., 
Trisnnial  Parliauenta,  Vote  bT  Ballot,  and  Household 
Snffrafs ;  with  ths  important  addition  of  A  New  Distrt- 
bntion  of  tha  elsotoral  distriats,  No  Property  QoaliAca. 
tion,  and  the  Abolition  of  tha  Com  Laws.  The  Leeds 
Refiimen  declare  that  the  present  Hoose  of  Commons 
daea  not  truly  represent  the  People;  that,  to  produce  the 
great  object  of  Mai  representatioa,  not  less  than  the  first 
fire  of  the  abora  meosaras  is  neccMary ;  and  that  notliing 
less  will  content  them.  An  important  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  on  Monday,  the  31st  August ;  J.  6. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  the  Riding,  in  the  chair. 
The  speakers  were,  H.  Stansfeld,  Esq.,  another  magis- 
trate ;  Mr  Alderman  Goodman,  Mr  Councillor  Bower, 
Joseph  Middleton,  Esq.,  Mr  Conncillor  Burrows,  Mr 
Craven,  surgeon  ;  Dr  Smilee,  the  able  editor  of  Tha  Leedt 
Timeti  Mr  Martin,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Anderson,  Mr 
Green,  Mr  Heaps,  Mr  Cummins,  Mr  Atkinson,  and  Mr 
Wright  The  speechee  were  all  Radical — that  ii^  iiide> 
pendent  of  partf,  and  galag  to  Ota  roel  sf  srery  abnssi 


atthongli  only  a  ftw  of  the  speakers  go  the  lengfli  of  tho 
Charlsr.  More  truly  liberal  speeches  we  hare  seldom 
read ;  and  the  ability  displayed  waa  worthy  of  tha  holy 
cause  for  which  ths  speakisn  contended.  But  the  qaestion 
ariaesi  Will  this  nsw  agitation  succeed  ?  We  ara  sorry,  in< 
deed,  eren  to  appear  to  disoonrage  so  praise-worthy  an  at. 
tempb  The  agitation  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Agitation 
in  a  good  cause  never  is.  But' we  fear  that  this  advocacy  of 
the  Durham  principles,  even  with  the  three  important 
additions  we  have  stated,  will  have  no  immediate  results. 
The  middle  classes  will  not  take  up  the  af(itation  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  whils  the  Whig  Ministen  remain 
in  power,  and  set  their  fsoes,  as  they  will  continue  to  do, 
so  long  as  they  an  in  power,  against  all  Radical  (that  is, 
real)  Reform,  And  of  tha  working  classes  only  n  small 
namber  will  join  heartily  in  any  agitation  for  less  than 
Universal  Sutfrage ;  while  the  Chartists  will  even  endea. 
vonr  to  dSfget  the  agitatioik  Behold  the  effKt  of  con* 
cessions  made  too  late,  which  would  have  bem  eagerly 
gnaped  at,  if  made  in  time  I  Had  Lord  Durham,  aftw 
declaring  for  Household  Suffrage,  Ballot,  and  Triennial 
Parliaments,  in  1834,  continued  to  agitata  for  these  prin> 
ciples,  he  would  have  had  almost  the  entire  population  of 
Kogiand  and  Scotland  at  his  back ;  for  the  Tories  and 
mere  Whigs  are  as  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  People,  in 
point  of  nambers.  But  what  would  have  been  easy  in 
1834  or  1836,  ie,  we  fear,  impossible  now ;  we  mean, 
while  the  (so  called)  Reform  Ministry  ara  in  placa> 
Whentbeirsteadiiydccreasingmajority  shall  have  become 
a  minority,  and  power  have  departed  from  them,  an  agi< 
tation  based  on  the  nsw  Leeds  Reform  Bill,  may  very 
possibly  be  warmly  engaged  in  by  the  middle  classea, 
with  many  of  their  old  Whig  leaders  at  Its  head.  And 
then,  as  it  would  have  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding,  large 
bodies  of  the  operatives,  probably  the  whole,  would  join 
the  agitation.  Without  thrir  aid,  the  middle  classes 
could  effect  nothing  like  the  Leeds  Reform,  For,  whether 
tha  Chartists  know  it  or  not,  the  aiistocracy  know  well 
that,  for  the  destruction  of  all  unjust  privileges,  for  the 
abolition  of  all  bad  laws,  and  the  rnacimeiit  of  all  good 
ones  ;  in  short,  for  the  complete  substitution  of  the 
democratic  principle  of  government  for  the  aristocratic, 
the  Leeds  New  Reform  Bill  would  be  as  eflW;tual  as  ths 
Peoples'  Cliarter.  And  both,  therafore,  will  they  rasist, 
to  the  very  verge  of  revolution.  A  revolation  in  this 
caantry,  with  the  working  classes  hostile  to  it,  or  even 
without  their  enthnsiastic  concurrence  and  their  eager 
assumption  of  the  most  dangerons  part  in  the  enterprise, 
the  aristocracy  also  well  know  to  hie  impossible.  To  the 
middle  classes  alone,  therafora,  the  arlstocrsicy  will  not 
yield  up  their  monopoly  of  the  powers  of  government,  by 
permitting  a  real  raform  of  the  House  of  Commons  t* 
take  place.  If  the  middle  claasea  aloiM  cannot  effect  that 
olqeet,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  working  classes 
eonid  be  mora  sucosstful,  opposed  by  the  middle  classes 
and  the  aristocracy.  These  two  orders,  besides  greater 
intelligence,  greater  wealth,  and  greater  steadlasiness 
of  purpose,  would  have  on  their  side  multitudes  of 
of  their  servants,  tenants,  laboarsr%  and  dependents  t  and 
tha  army  would  be  with  them.  We  repeat  that  the 
working  claasss  alone  would  find  It  next  to  impoaibls  to 
cany  Farliatnentary  Reform  by  violene^  or  the  fear  of 
violence.  If,  then,  such  a  reform  be  necessary,  and  If 
neither  the  middle  classea  nor  theoperatlvesalonecan  hope 
to  aitet  it,  what  should  they  do  T  The  first  doty  of  the  In. 
dividoals  of  each  class  is  to  make  themselvss  acquainted 
with  the  prlneiplss  advocated  by  the  other  class.  The 
middle  classes  should  consider  attentively  the  justice  of  the 
claim  of  the  opentlvea  to  the  suffrage,  and  calculate  the 
eflbct  of  Universal  Suffrage,  if  obtained.  And  the  unen. 
fk«nchised  operatives  should,  in  like  manner, calculate  the 
effects  of  a  SttCcessFal  agitation  for  Household  Suffrage,  a 
£5  franchise,  or  the  Knowledge  Qualification.  If  the  oper- 
atives cometo  the  conclusion,  with  us,  that  any  oneof  these 
extensions  of  the  franchise  would  have  the  same  effect  in 
securing  good  government  ae  Universal  Suffrage  ;  or  if 
the  middle  classes  find  reason  to  believe  Universal  Suflirage 
to  be  aa  safe  as  it  is  plainly  jost ;  they  have  only  to  act 
on  their  new  conviction,  to  sectue  the  giand  object,  real 
rsprsseatati^a  bi  ParUaiiaad 
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gnat  and  important  trinmpha which  theChriitian morality 
wai  toaehiere,  and  which,  after  the  lapie  of  eighteen  c«n- 
toriet,  are  now,  we  tniit,  proceeding  to  their  accompli(li> 
Bent, are  the  Ai>oli  tton  of  Human  Slarery  and  the  Eztinc- 
tionof  War,  Ontof  theae  two  IntellectnalTictoriei,  iidawn- 
Ing  the  ■  Hope  of  the  World.'     Despite  of  all  her  bigotry, 
and  '  with  all  her  fanlM,'  Britain,  for  her  leading  ihare 
in  the  eetabliihment  of  these  great  principles,  is  worthy 
of  all  her  children's  lore  and  the  world's  reverence.    We 
know  not  that  history,  from  its  commencement,  presents 
any  nation,  at  any  one  moment,  in  such  an  attitude  of 
moral  grandenr  as  that  of  Britain,  on  the  day  when  an 
•U  hot  unanimoos  Parliament,  representing  an  all  but 
unanimous  People,  ftvely  Toted  twenty  millions  of  the 
money,  which  for  all  other  purposes  it  doled  out  with 
•ach  a  niggardly  hand,  for  an  object  in  which  no  selfish 
interests  were  inroWed,  purely  to  do  a  great  mhral  right, 
and  redress  a  great  moral  wrong.     For  that  one  unalloyed 
•et  alone,  she  is  foremost  among  the  nations ;  and  the 
world  is  her  debtor  too,  for  all  that  she  has  done  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  peace.    A  feailul  debt  on  that  head, 
■  on  the  other,  she  had  indeed  to  wipe  off." 
When  matter  of  this  sort  appears  in  so  intelligent  and 
Mteemed  a  journal  as  Tht  Athetuntm,  it  is  worth  notic- 
ing.   In  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  contemporary, 
we  most  heartily  concur ;  so  ftr  as  they  convey  his  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Extinc- 
tion of  War.    Bat  the  pnise  of  Britain  for  what  she  has 
done  to  accomplish  these  desirable  objects  is  unmerited  in 
the  one  case  and  prematnn  in  the  other.    We  hare  a 
Peace  Society,  indeed ;   we  have  many  lovers  of  peace 
among  us,  bnides  the  special  professors  of  the  love  of 
peace,  the  Society  of  Friends ;  we  have  many  thousand 
parochial  preachers  of  the  religion  of  peace,  paid  by  the 
State;  and,  since  1831,  we  have  had  a  Government  pro- 
ftssing,  as  its  leading  and  distinctive  principles,  Peace, 
Betrenchment,  Reform.     But  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
1>e  at  peace.     During  the  nine  years  sway  of  the  «  Peace" 
Government,  we  have  bad  a  little  war  with  Holland,  a 
little  war  with  Spain,  a  ditto  with  Portngai,  with  Can. 
ada,  with  Affghanistan  ;  and,  at  this  present  time,  we  are 
engaged  in  wliat  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  hardly  call 
<*  little  wars"  with  China  and  Egypt ;  with  the  prospect 
of  one,  entirely  respectable  as  to  size,  with  France.     We 
Iiave  abolished  blaek  slavery  in  our  colonial  it  is  tme : 
but  five-sixths  of  our  adult  male  population  at  home  are 
retained  in  what  is  really  slavery  ;  subject  to  military  ser- 
vice, to  impressment,  and  to  taxation,  withont  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  men  who  make  the  laws  and  impoae 
the  taxes.    The  maxim,  "  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyraimy  and  oppression,"  is  of  good  report ;  but 
it  is  entirely  disregarded  in  practice.    The  British  opera- 
tives in   very  truth  are  slaves;  slaves  with  only   the 
choice  of  their  master.     But  the  £20,000,000 ;  was  it  not 
•  munificent  act?   Not  a  bit  of  it.   The  £20,000,000  were 
"  freely  voted"  by  what  shonld  be  the  People's  rtpresen. 
tatives;  but  the  People  were  not  consulted  when  the 
proposed  loan  of  £15,000,000  to  the  slave-holders  was 
converted  into  a  gi/t  of  £20,000,000.    The  slave-holders 
got  the  money  :  but  there  was  small  merit  in  the  ''freely 
voting"  it.     Several  of  the  voters  or  their  near  connec- 
tions touched  a  trifle  of  the  sum  voted,  being  West  In. 
dia  proprietors.  Still  is  it  said  that  the  £20,600,000  was 
a  magnificent  payment  for  a  noble  object ;  a  grand  self- 
iacrifice  for  a  great  moral  purpose  ?    It  was  no  sacrifice 
•t  alL    Mot  a  shilling  of  the  millions  has  been  paid  by 
those  who  "freely  voted"  them,  or  who  grumbllngly 
anbmitted  to  the  vote.    The  money  has  not  been  paid  by 


anybody;  it  is  all  dot  at  tUt  moment  If  it  ever  be 
paid,  it  must  be  by  posterity ;  by  people  who  will  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  freely  voting ;"  no  merit 
in  the  noble  work  of  emancipation  ;  no  concern  with  the 
price  given  the  slave-holders,  but  to  pay  it  "  A  fimrfial 
debt,"  indeed,  Britain  »  had  to  wipe  off,"  as  Th»  Athm- 
aum  says.  And  this  "free  vote,"  so  much  lauded,  has 
added  ^£20,000,000  to  it ;  which  posterity  will  hsvt  ta 
«  wipe  o^"  or  pay,  while  we  of  the  present  generatioa 
take  all  the  credit  of  the  magnificent  deed. 

But  although  the  principal  sum,  the  £20,000,000,  an 
thrown  on  posterity,  the  interest  is,  in  the  meantiaK, 
paid  by  those  who  claim  the  merit  of  the  free  vote,  sn4 
the  free  consent  ?  Not  so.  The  interest  is  paid  by  taxn 
levied  on  the  necessaries  of  life-;  taxes  which  fiill  chiefly 
on  the  industrious  and  unrepresented  five-sixths  of  the 
people.  On  the  whiteslaves  chiefly  falls  the  interest  of 
the  sum  voted  for  the  emancipation  of  the  black  slaves. 

Harvest — Coeh  Laws. — Daring  the  past  month, 
with  some  very  few  exceptions,  the  weather  has  bcea 
highly  favourable  for  harvest  operations — a  few  heavy 
showers  and  some  rainy  days ;  but  the  majority  sunny 
and  breecy.  Tlie  consequence  i\  that,  by  the  middle  ti 
the  month,  the  reaping,  even  in  the  high  and  exposed 
lands,  was  generally  concluded,  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion had  been  carted  in.  The  general  character  of  the 
crop  is  above  average,  and  it  has  a  peculiarly  rich  ap- 
pearance, from  the  largeness  of  the  straw  occasioned  by 
the  rains  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  Daring  the 
eariier  quarter  of  the  month,  the  averages  of  the  wheat 
were  72s.  3d.,  and  tUb  duty,  consequently,  was  so  lew 
as2s.8d.  Theconsequenceof  this  was  naturally  a  largt 
freeing  from  Ixind ;  and  thus,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
superabundant  harvest,  the  farmen  see  the  already  large 
supply  thus  increased  in  their  hands  by  their  favonrits 
Com  Laws.  For  three  years,  the  People  at  Urge  have 
been  the  suffovrs — it  is  now  the  turn  of  tiM  farmen  to 
gat  a  slight  twinge.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  high 
prices  of  the  two  past  yean  have  caused  a  mote  than  or. 
dioary  breadth  of  grain  to  be  sown  for  the  present  year. 
Here  there  are  three  sources  of  a  glut— a  large  field,  a 
good  harvest,  and  a  fbreign  supply.  Everybody  knows  the 
well-established  doctrine,  in  political  economy,  that,  irben 
supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  same  sum  cannot  be  gat 
fbr  the  whole  quantity  in  existence  that  wanid  have  been 
obtained  for  a  smaller  quantity,  meeting  or  blling  short 
of  the  demand.  Each  holder  is  afraid  of  pait  of  hi*  stock 
remaining  unsold;  so  they  uudenell  each  other.  Sncfa  will 
be  the  favours  which  those  instromenu  of  gambling  and 
dangeronsspeculation,  the  Com  Laws,  are  likely  topnfilBr  to 
the  men  for  whose  good  they  are  professedly  established. 
Nor  will  this  evil  be  compensated  by  a  oorrespandiag  ad- 
vantage to  the  rest  of  society.  We  may  have  grain 
cheaper  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months;  bat  the  mischief 
accomplished  during  the  two  preceding  yean  cannot  be 
undone.  The  bankrupt  manufacturer  cumot  be  rein- 
stated. The  starving  artisan  has  already  drank  in  the 
poison  of  anarchy,  and  will  not  again  be  reconciled  it 
the  constitution  under  which  he  has  suffered  ao  bitterly. 
As  to  foreign  cotutries :  when  they  had  difficulty  enoa;k 
in  feeding  their  own  population,  and  were  not  anticipat- 
ing our  custom,  we  then  pressed  upon  their  suppUei 
The  past  two  yean  may  have  led  them  to  provide  fivsat 
market ; — wo  will  now  le»ve  the  grain  to  rot  on  their 
fields-  Such  are  the  capricious  reralts  of  •  law  made  t* 
enrich  a  class.  If  it  haid  been  an  open  and  avowed  rob- 
bery, it  might  have  been  more  individually  ezaspentiig^ 
but  would  have  produced  fiir  less  misery. 


Fran  tiie  SrsAv-Pnass  of  Fitsk  Bbown,  Printer,  19,  St  James'  SqiOMe. 
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THE  WHIGS  AND  WAR. 


TroNDBRlln.LT  hu  the  MiDittty  kept  itt  bar- 
gain with  the  poblio.  tt  proclaiMed  three  great 
prineiplesofaetiori — Reform — Gcbnomf — Peace. 
It  has  cheited  Reformers ;  it  has  laoghed  at  Eeo. 
nomista  ;  it  haS  invited  Wab. 

Occasibns  have  already  been  found,  and  man^ 
more  will  dSit  themselves,  to  she*  hoir  the  caase 
of  Reform  has  been  betrayed  and  abandoned  bf 
the  W^hig  Cabiiiet.  The  questions  of  increased 
taxation,  diminishing  rev'enue,  and  enbrmbusly 
augmented  expenditure,  demaAd  separnte  and 
special  notice :  they  are  minor  evfls  groining  but 
of  the  major,  this  monster  evil,  with  which  the  na- 
tion is  taoi^  menaced,  atid  of  which  Wis  are  about  to 
speak ;  the  last  pNctous  gift ;  the  last,  in  a  d'dnble 
sense,  if  the  eyes  of  the  nation  will  but  be 
opened;  thelast  prfeciousgiftdf  Whiggery — ITar/ 
Ay !  we  are  to  be  leagued  with  thi  despbts — 
with  the  oppressors  of  nations;  leagued  with 
those  who  partitioned  Poland,  and  have  subju- 
gated Italy,  and  havii  hunted  dowta  freedom  and 
good  government  throughout  the  world ;  With 
those  are  we  leagued  for  War. 

Wktt !  the  very  idea,  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury's r'epose,  during  which  ieommei'ce  lind  im- 
proveihent  i^ere  pursuing  their  tr&nquil,  and 
moralising,  and  happinesS-'creatiiig  course — the 
very  stfudd  has  hoiror  In  it.  War !  Yes,  Wit  I 
with  all  its  abominations.  War!  the  foUy  to 
which  ill  other  follies  are  wisdom.  War !  the 
crime  to  w-hi'ch  all  dth'elr  crimes  are  virtues. 
We  &re  to  have  war ;  and  we  owe  it  to  the 
Whigs. 

Though  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  justifica- 
tion for  the  greater  liumber  of  the  wars  in  which 
this  country  h^s  been  engaged  ;  and  no  justifica- 
tions could  be  discovered,  were  the  amount  of 
sicriftce  iuUt  aaffwinj^  weighed  against  the  amount 


of  benefits  which  have  resulted  flroih  them ;  yet 
it  will  t>B  etisy  to  sheiv  ttiSt  a  more  wantort;  wick- 
ed, and  (if  the  word  may  be  allowed)  un.British 
war  was  nevet  waged  than  that  into  which  we  are 
aboiit  to  plnnge. 

For  our  inter ettt  as  well  as  our  duties  are  all 
on  the  side  of  peAce.  The  difference  between  ni 
and  France  is  redtlced  to  this  simple  question—: 
Shall  we  make  war  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
an  olil  min  of  seveniy.three  from  a  bodntry 
which  lie  has  been  kble  to  govern,  and  IrhM 
Turkey,  fbr  irhom  we  claim  it,  was  nit  Mi  td 
govern  ?  Our  tntereit*  ate  clfearly  witH  th< 
JBgyjitiatt,  atid  not  the  Turkish  disputant ;  Jror,nta. 
dor  the  Turks,  we  had  no  trade  with  SyHa ;  ther^ 
was  no  security  for  t>ersons  or  property  ;  no  over, 
land  bbihmUnieatiotawith  lildia;  no  safety  for  trt^ 
vellers.  Under  the  pstcha,  the  eoiihtry  has  beeli 
covered  with  Mritish  merchsints  and  British  mer« 
chandiie.  Tnbilhdls  and  police  have  Ke^ft 
introduced.  Odir  mails  fi-om  ibdi*  pass  with  at 
much  certainty  as  through  civilized  Europe; 
and,  Until  bf  late.  When  our  incendiaries  have 
been  charged  to  kindle  the  flames  of  ei^il  war, 
eviiiy  part  of  Syria  might  be  visited  iVithodt  aiiy 
tV%  slightest  tholestation. 

And,  duped  by  the  pretty  woHs  "  Integrity 
and  independence"  of  thb  Ottoman  emiiire,  w'i 
are  about  to  destroy  this  state  of  things,  at  the 
risk  of  a  war  with  Prance  and  Of  a  generkl  con- 
flagration. The  work  has  been  lUppropriiiltlly  be- 
guta.  A  floiirishibg  city,  which  h&s  grbWn  Intd 
importance  within  the  last  ten  years,  which  hai 
become  one  of  the  grbat  depdti  for  distributing 
OUT  manufactures  over  Western  Asia,  has  been 
bombarded  by  our  ships,  and  its  peaceful  iiifiabi- 
tsUts  sent  as  houseless  wanderers  into  this  moun- 
iaihs  of  Lebanon  6r  thb  plaint  df  Palestine,  M 
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ihe  lint  aet  of  the  tragedy  in  wbieh  our  Cabinet 
hM  ehoien  to  pla^  the  principal  part. 

We  are  pledged,  it  it  uid,  to  maintain  the  in. 
dependence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
and  a  grievoua  task  have  we  undertalcen.  For 
the  last  century,  the  Ottoman  empire  hae  been 
cmmbling  into  mint.  Portion  after  portion  has 
fallen  away,  horn  mere  ezhauition  and  decay.  It 
haa  been  long  periahing,  and  ia  deatined  to  pe- 
rish:—it  has  no  vitality — no  living  principle. 
Bnt  oar  Miniatert  see  no  difficulty  in  working 
miracles.  They  can  give  atrength  to  imbecility, 
beanty  to  deformity,  opulence  to  poverty ;  they 
can  cure  mortal  diaeaaes ;  they  can  awake  the 
dead. 

Where  ia  thia  infatuation  to  end ;  beginning 
aa  it  doea  in  ignorance  and  blind  neaa  ?  M. 
Thiera  has  wisely  said,  that  "the  force  of  facU 
is  stronger  than  the  resolutions  of  cabinets." 
To  give  back  the  colonies  of  America  to  Spain, 
to  re^eatabliah  the  ancient  authority  of  papal 
Reme,  to  enthrone  the  Moguls  on  the  aovereign- 
ty  of  India,  would  be  projecta  as  chimerical, 
but  not  more  chimerical  than  that  we  have 
undertaken,  and  are  bound,  as  our  rulers  tell 
OS,  to  aocompliah.  More  aweat  ia  to  run  down 
the  brow  of  the  Britiah  lal>onrer,  more  money  is 
to  Im  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  Britiah  oapi« 
talist,  more  blood  is  to  l>e  shed  by  the  British 
warrior,  because,  in  the  absence  of  Parliament, 
and  in  the  silence  of  public  opinion,  our  foreign 
minister  haa  chosen  to  guarantee  "  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Turkiah  empire  under 
the  reigning  dynaaty." 

What  then  if  the  Pachaa  of  Bagdad  or  Erse- 
ronm,  of  Tunis  or  Tripoli,  of  Bornia  or  Albania  ; 
what  if  the  Annasaeea,  or  the  Khurds,  or  the 
Turcomans,  the  Wahabees,  the  Druses,  or  the 
Maronitaa,  break  out  into  aucceasfnl  rebellion  ? 
are  we  to  fight  the  Sultan's  battlea,  and  inter, 
fere,  aa  we  are  interfering  in  Egypt  and  Syria? 
The  people  havea  right  to  know,  and  will  insist  on 
knowing,  how  far  they  are  committed  by  the  dex. 
terous  diplomacy  of  the  right  honourable  Secre> 
tary  for  Foreign  Affajrs.  The  question  remains, 
as  yet,  unanswered :  Why  have  we  meddled  at 
aU  with  this  Mnsaulman  quarrel ;  why  have  we 
prevented  a  settlement  which  both  Turks  and 
Egyptians  were  esger  to  arrange  ?  But  there  is 
a  far  more  alarming  inquiry  behind :  Into  what 
regions  of  darkness  may  w«  not  l>e  led  by  our 
pledges  to  uphold  "the  integrity  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  empire  i" 

And  even  in  Syria,  at  the  very  outset  of  oar 
Quixotic  jactancy,  many  unforeseen  difficultiea 
may  arise.  What  if  the  invading  Turks  be  de- 
feated ?    What  if  the  Syrians  refuse  to  <*  listen 


to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,"  and  hesitate  about 
bending  their  necks  to  the  old  Ottoman  oppres- 
sor, against  whose  authority  their  forefathers 
so  often  revolted?  What  if  they  prefer  the 
tyrant  who  represents  their  language,  the  tyrant 
who  is  strong,  to  the  tyrant  who  speaks  not 
their  language,  who  is  a  stranger,  and  who  is 
weak  ?  And,  even  should  we  succeed  in  driving 
the  Egyptians  from  Syria  by  the  arms  which  we 
have  placed  in  the  handa  of  the  Syrian  moun- 
taineera;  what  if  these  mountaineers  should 
employ  those  very  weapons,  as  they  infallibly 
will,  to  drive  the  Oamanlis  away  ?  are  we  ready 
to  give  effect  to  our  promises,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish the  "integn^ity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire?" 

Look  at  our  present  position.  It  was  the  boast 
of  the  Ministers,  in  the  Queen's  speech  of  16th 
January,  1840,  that  "the  concord  of  the  Five 
Powers  had  prevented  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
in  the  Levant."  Their  glory  now  will  be, 
to  declare  that,  not  only  ia  there  no  concord, 
but  that  the  utmost  discord  exists  between  the 
Five  Powers ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  "  pre- 
vented hostilities,"  twoof  the  Powers — and  Great 
Britain  the  more  prominently  of  the  two — hare 
entered  upon  war,  have  destroyed  an  onoffend- 
ing  commercial  and  prosperous  city  ;  have  armed 
the  Syrian  population  for  tivil  broil,  and  let  loose 
the  hell-hounds  of  rapine  and  of  murder. 

But  what  ground  of  quarrel  has  England  iritb 
Mehemet  Ali  ?  Has  he  wronged  her  citisens;  has 
he  damaged  her  trade;  has  he  intrigued  against 
her  possesaions ;  haa  he  undermined  her  infln. 
ence  ?  Really,  to  look  at  the  passionate  dia- 
tribea  which,  from  time  to  time,  fill  the  pages  of 
our  newapapers,  one  would  auppoae  the  Egyptian 
viceroy  had  been  pursuing  us  with  unbounded 
and  implacable  hatred  ;  that  he  was  an  enemy 
alike  to  be  dreaded  and  trampled  on ;  a  nuisance 
to  be  extirpated  at  any  sacrifice. 

Is  it  because  Egypt,  which,  before  the  time  of 
thepacha's  government,  was  almost  without  a  Bri- 
tish settler  or  a  British  merchant,  has  become  % 
country  in  which  our  commercial  men  are  csrry. 
ing  on  a  large  and  a  lucrative  trade  ? — Is  it  be- 
cause the  desert,  which,  previously  to  his  reigo, 
could  not  be  crossed  without  numerous  difficul- 
ties and  countless  dangera,  haa  now,  under  hii 
influence,  become  aa  aafe  and  aa  easily  traversed 
as  any  highroad  in  Europe  ? — Is  it  l>ec&nse  we 
who  of  all  others  have  received  the  greatest 
benefits  from  the  overland  communication  witii 
India — we  for  whom  the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali 
has  reduced  the  period  which  enables  us  to  cor- 
respond with  Hindostan  from  months  to  weeks? 
— Is  it  for  services  such  as  these  that  «•  an 
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ehmouring  so  loudly  for  bis  dovnfal  snd  his 
dettruetion  ? 

The  plea,  the  lole  plea,  which  has  been  put 
forward  to  justify  the  policy  of  the  treaty,  is, 
that  Mehemet  intended  (unless  checked)  to 
march  upon  Constantinople.  The  averment  is 
aa  invention ;  and,  were  it  not,  surely  we  might 
have  waited  till  the  danger  were  real.  Are  we 
to  rush  upon  present  and  positive  evils,  evils  of 
enormous  magnitude  and  incalculable  extent,  in 
order  to  escape  from  remote,  uncertain,  and  even 
doubtful  ones  ?  The  French  Government  has  re- 
peatedly avowed  that  it  would  cheerfully  have 
come  to  an  understanding  with  our  own  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  resist  any  encroachment  by 
Mehemet  Ali  beyond  the  territories  granted  to 
him  by  the  Convention  of  Kutayah  ;  and  be  it 
remembered,  for  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  that 
the  Convention  of  Kutayah  gives  to  Mehemet 
Ali  the  whole  of  Syria  and  the  province  of 
Adana.  It  wag  Turkey  who  sought  to  violate 
her  own  engagements.  She  attacked  the  pacha 
within  the  Syrian  territory  ;  she  was  defeated  : 
but  Mehemet  had  the  prudence  not  to  cross  the 
frontiers.  Turkey  is  recompensed  for  her  out- 
itgeouB  folly,  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  in 
which  she  was  thwarted ;  and  Mehemet  Ali  is 
to  be  punished  for  his  moderation,  by  the  hostile 
intervention  of  our  Government. 

Suppose  Mehemet  Ali,  supported  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Mussulman  races,  and  welcomed 
by  the  popular  opinion  of  Constantinople,  had 
made  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em. 
pire;  has  England  an  interest— has  civilisation 
an  interest — has  Turkey  an  interest  in  restrain- 
ing him  ?  Yes  ! — ^if  the  strength  of  Turkey 
consisted  in  her  being  ruled  by  the  present 
dynasty.  No  !— if  her  strength  were  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  developement  of  her  resources ; 
by  giving  full  play  to  her  remaining  energies  ; 
by  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  her  nationality ; 
and  by  associating  her  future  hopes  with  the 
remembrance  of  past  success. 

Constantinople  might  have  been  better  de- 
fended by  Mehemet  Ali  than  it  can  be  by  Euro. 
pean  interference ;  interference  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  alone  be  Russian  inter- 
ference. The  Russian  is  the  only  power  in  a 
condition  to  carry  out  the  treaty.  Hers  is  the 
adjacent,  the  ever-present  influence.  Hers  is 
the  real  ascendancy ;  and,  amongst  all  the  med- 
dlers, her  meddling  will  be  discovered  to  be  the 
most  busy. 

The  qoeetion,  indeed,  may  well  be  discussed, 
whether  it  ia  not  for  the  general  interest  and 
hsppinew  of  man  that  Russia,  instead  qf  Turkey, 


should  be  the  mistressof  Constantinople?  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  theory. 
Barbarous  as  is  the  government  of  Russia,  it  is 
less  barbarous  than  that  of  Turkey ;  backward 
as  are  Russian  agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences, 
literature,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  they 
are  more  advanced  than  those  of  Turkey.  As  a 
mere  question  of  -pecuniary  profit,  it  might  per. 
haps  be  demonstrated  that  Turkey  in  her  hands 
would  be  made  more  productive,  and  become 
more  opulent ;  and  that,  in  the  developement  of 
her  resources  and  of  her  wealth.  Great  Britain 
would  necessarily  be  a  large  participator.  The 
Christian  population — excluded  now  from  all 
oflScial  functions,  though  incomparably  the  most 
instructed  and  the  most  aspiring — would  be 
called  into  activity,  and  would  gradually  assume 
ascendancy  over  the  Ottoman  races.  The  per- 
petual outbreaks,  the  anarchy,  the  disorder, 
which  exhaust,  depopulate,  and  destroy,  the  pro. 
vinces  of  the  Turkish  .dominions,  would  pro- 
bably cease:  for  the  Government  would  be 
armed  with  the  power  of  repression ;  and 
despotism  would  at  least  bring  with  it  some 
security  for  labour  and  for  property.  Even 
though  good  government  should  be  wanting, 
there  would  be  peace  and  safety,  and  there  would 
be  progression. 

But  no  one  ventures  to  aver  that  it  is  the  pur. 
pose  of  the  treaty  to  transfer  Turkey  to  Russia. 
Russia  well  knows  that  the  treaty  is  slowly  but 
most  surely  accomplishing  that  result.  Her 
anxiety  for  the  treaty  ;  her  dexterity  In  bringing 
it  about ;  her  returning,  again  and  again,  to  the 
charge,  after  her  first  failures  ;  shew  with  what 
perseverance  and  singleness  of  purpose  she  pur- 
sues her  course ;  a  course  marked  out  to  her  by 
all  her  authorities,  by  all  her  statesmen,  by  all 
her  publicists ;  a  course  from  which  she  has  never 
swerved  for  an  instant.  And  is  the  to  be  blamed? 
Crippled  and  confined  to  the  Euxine  and  the 
Baltic  by  the  Sound  and  the  Bosphorus,  what 
Russian  but  must  desire  to  i>e  emancipated  from 
the  ntaritime  prison-houses  of  his  country?  Mil. 
lions  of  her  population  com^emned  to  "  the  cold, 
uncomfortable"  regions  of  the  north — who  can 
wonder  that  her  national  and  natural  instincts 
lead  her  children  to  look  towards  and  march  to. 
wards  the  sun?  She  arranges  nothing,  she 
proposes  nothing,  but  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  her  long-conceived,  her  habitually-indulged 
project.  Is  she  to  be  blamed  ?  Let  us  change 
positions  with  her.  Were  Russia  occupied  by 
Englishmen,  what  would  be  their  policy  ?— 
Clearly,  to  tend  towards  the  south.  There  is  no 
important  international  act,  no  convention,  no 
treaty,  with  whi9h  Russia  haa  had  to  do  for  the 
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last  centaiy,  {n  whlctl  tbis  abjeei  tiiw  not  been 
kept  in  view  ;  and  never  hai  it  been  more  dis- 
tinctly kept  In  vibw  tban  by  the  treaty  of  ISth 
July ;  for  the  negotiation  of  which  the  Russian 
Minister  has  received,  tknd  has  well  deserved,  the 
highest  honoui-s  and  distinction. 

It  is  plain  that  Russia,  clear-sighted  and  alivb 
to  her  own  interests,  sees  those  interests  t>r<i- 
moted  by  the  treaty  ;  for,  in  Russia,  the  treatjr 
has  been  unanimously  welcomed.  And  the  treaty 
would  be  intelligible,  if  it  were  frankly  avowed 
that  we  meant  to  consolidate  the  policy  and  pro- 
mote the  views  of  the  T«ar.  This  is,  however, 
not  averred  ;  but  the  contrarjr.  It  is  b«,  say  the 
advocates  of  the  treaty,  *h<t  have  thwarted 
Russia  ;  it  is  WE  who  have  diverted  her  from  her 
course.  Sow?  How,  indeed  ?  Why,  by  listen, 
ing  to  her  councils,  by  welcoming  her  projects, 
by  signing  her  treaties,  by  accenting  her  condi- 
tions ,-  by  doibg  thftt  which,  above  all  things, 
she  desired  we  ihonid  do ! 

This  phrase  "  Integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Ottottian  empire"  in  the  mouth  of  a  Russian, 
and  as  descriptive  of  Russian  policy,  has  in  it 
something  so  indescribably  ridiculous  and  bur- 
lesque, that  no  Russian  statesman  could  pos- 
sibly  maintain  his  gravity,  on  seeing  it  intro. 
duced,  or  on  himself  introducing  iti  into  any  en- 
gagement, protocol,  convention,  or  treaty,  tlven 
when  lised  by  any  other  power,  it  is  strange  and 
startling  enough;  add  sadly  serious  must  be  the 
thoughts  of  a  Turk,  when  the  repriesentatives  of 
the  great  Christian  robber  powers  talk  to  him  of 
their  affection  for  his  sway,  and  their  wish  to 
preserve  the  "  integrity  and  independence"  of 
bis  country.    To  Anstria  he  would  naturally 

gay "  Who  drove  me  from  my  old  possessions 

on  the  Danube  ?" — 1"o  France,  "  You  helped 
yourself  to  Algeria." — To  England,  dislhterSsted 
England,  "  You  plundered  me  Of  Adin,  only  the 
other  day  ;"  and  to  Russia,  greatest  and  mokt 
rapacious  of  the  leaned  binditti,  "  Your  concu- 
piscence hat  been  all-devouring :  the  Caspian, 
the  Euzine,  Bessarabia,  all  testi^  to  yoUr  en- 
ormous cravings  ;  whtfe  W^ichia  And  Moldavia, 
if  not  wrested  by  force,  have  been  iilcbed  by 
fMnd."  Admirable  antecedents  have  thfese 
friendly  Giaours  t4  offer  to  the  confiding  Mussul- 
man. But,  poor  iban !  he  hits  not  read  history — 
not  he! 
Can  any  one  seriously  tupposia  that  the  Rnk- 


sians  are  such  traltort  to  titir  true  itatirlitt 
as  really  to  desire  the  consolidation  and  Strength- 
ening,— "  the  integrity  and  independence,"  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  ?  and  what  must  hie  the  policy 
grounded  on  so  outrageous  a  supposition  ?  Now 
this  supposition  is  the  groundwork  ot  the  treaty 
of  the  ISth  July. 

We  have 'again  solemnly  to  ask  how  it  happens 
that  the  mighty  influence  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  employed,  not  to  prevent,  but  tb  prebipitate 
hostilities  ?  When  the  belligerebt  parties  were 
on  the  point  of  friendly  arrangements,  why  has 
our  diplomacy,  twice  at  least,  incurred  Ihe  awful 
responsibility  of  putting  a  veto  upon  the  treaty 
of  amity  ? 

Why,  at  the  risk  of  a  European  war,  witb  all 
its  terrors,  are  our  titled  aristocrats,  our  mad 
ambassadors;  to  entail  upon  a  suffering  and  com- 
mercial community  the  frightful  consequences  of 
their  pride,  their  ignorance,  their  folly  ?     They 
think,  perhaps,  that  there  are  no  limits  to  popular 
patience ;  like  the  brutes  who  halloo  other  brutes 
to  furious  onslaught,  that  they  have  only  to  en- 
gage the  passions  of  the  nation ;  and  that  ttie 
nation  will  not  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  quar- 
rel.   Btit  they  may  be  mistaken.    The  game  of 
war  cannot  now  be  so  safely  played,    fiut  sup- 
posing— and  tleaven  grant   the  prayer ! — that 
the  calamities  of  our  present  policy  are  confined 
to  some  burnings,  and  some  murders,  perpetrated 
on  the  guiltless  Syrians  by  l^ritisk  hamts,  and 
that  the  "  peace  of  Europe,"  as  it  is  called,  is  not 
fartlier  disturbed  ;   was  it  no   offence  to  hav)i 
called  again  into  the  international  field  those 
heartburnings,  and  jealousies,  and  hatreds ;  those 
fiery  words  of  scorn  and  bate ;  those  defiances 
and  menaces,  which  defile  and  disgrace  tne  news- 
papers of  France  and  England  }  in  which  work  of 
mischief,  we  confess,  with  bitter  sorrow,  The 
Morning  Chronicle  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders.    A  few  months  ago,  and  it  seemed  ak  if 
the  ancient  animosities  of  the  two  countries  were 
fusing  into  a  common  feeling  bf  confidence  and 
respect :    in  their  friendly  understanding,  there 
was  security  for  the  peace  of  the  world.     Shame 
upon  the  inconsiderate  men,  be  they  ^ho  they 
may,  who  bave  thought  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  dissocial  and  malevolent  passions,  in  or  jer 
tb  cairy  out  their  reckle8si|)olicy ;  and  a  curse 
upon  the  policy  that  demands  such  aoziliaries ! 

ft. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  POOR,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OP  PAUPERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


In  the  course  of  our  advocacy  of  a  Poor  Lav 
for  Ireland,  and  discussions  on  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  we  have  frequently  adverted 
to  the  state  of  the  paupers  in  Scotland  as  the  worst 
in  any  civilized  country ;  Ireland,  pre.eminent  in 
misery,  always  excepted.  We  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  examine,  more  or  less  cursorily,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  France,  Prussia,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
from  statistical  information  and  other  authentic 
sources;  and  have  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledfte  that,  wherever  a  Poor  Law  exists,  which  is 
the  case  in  all  the  abuve  countries,  the  de>titute, 
the  aged,  the  impotent,  and  the  orphan  poor,  are 
in  a  better  condition  than  in  Scotland  ;  where  the 
form  of  a  Poor  Law  is  too  often  found  the  most 
efficient  instrument  of  evnding  whatever  ought 
to  be  contemplated  by  the  spirit  of  a  Poor  Law. 
A  variety  of  circumstances  have  lately  concurred 
to  awaken  attention  to  the  real  cunditiiin  of  the 
indigent  in  Scotland  ;  and.  among  others,  the 
rapidly  increasing  wretchedness  of  (be  great 
towns,  and  the  appalling  rate  of  mortality  from 
contagious  fever.  A  numhei-of  tender-hearted  and 
benevolent  persons,  placed,  themselves,  in  com- 
fortable or  nffluentcircumstances.  have,  it  appears, 
been  taken  quite  by  surprise,  and  are  not  a  little 
shocked  to  learn  that,  in  the  very  heart  of  en- 
lightened, well-educated,  moral,  religious  Scot- 
land, nay,  around  their  own  habitations  in  the 
metropolis,  there  exists  an  aggregation  of  misery, 
an  extent  of  absolute  destitution,  with  the  un. 
failing  concomitants — filth,  low  vice,  mendicity, 
disease,  and  a  high  4tte  of  mortality — which  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  civilized  country, 
save,  again,  by  the  sole  exception,  the  blot  of 
Christendom,  Ireland.  These  facts,  in  few  words, 
•re  what  Dr  Alison  has  lately,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  conscientious  duty,  told  the  people  of  Scotland ; 
•nd  certainly  no  one  has  had  better  opportunities 
of  acquiring  intimate  knowledge  than  he  has 
found  during  his  long  and  daily  rounds  of  un- 
wearied philanthropy.  The  student  and  reasoner 
of  the  closet  or  the  polpit,  however  benevolent, 
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has,  in  this  painful  search,  no  chance  whatever 
against  the  medioul  explorer  of  the  lanes  and 
blind  alleys,  the  scaler  of  the  garrets,  the  ex- 
cavator of  the  cellars. 

Where  lickening  anguish  pours  the  moan. 
And  IOD«ly  want  retires  to  die. 

To  him  human  misery,  in  its  most  painful  form, 
is  hourly  familiar,  yet  without  indurating  the 
heart,  or  abating  the  hope  that,  through  God's 
blessing  on  simple  and  practicable  meanfi,  this 
complicated  mass  of  suffering  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  asuuaged,  and,  in  the  next,  effectually 
alleviated  by  the  steady  application  of  preventive 
remedies.  It  did  nut  require  great  penetration 
to  disrover  the  actual  state  of  things  among  the 
poor  (if  Edinburgh  ;  though  considerable  moral 
courage  was  neceiisary  to  announce  the  unwel> 
come  and  unpleasant  fact,  that  social  evils  of  such 
magnitude  and  portent  were  existing  and  increas- 
ing, and  must  be  abated,  unless  our  fellow  crea- 
tures were  to  be  left  to  perish  before  our  eyes 
in  lingering  misery,  and  the  social  fabric  eventu- 
ally shaken  to  its  basis.  How  the  renovation  is  to 
be  accomplished,  by  what  element  of  healing,  by 
what  class  of  remedies  and  course  of  treatment, 
is  the  point  in  dispute  between  parties  who  may 
be  represented  by  Dr  Chalmers,  with  those  who 
adopt  his  theory,  and  the  majority  of  the  land- 
owners of  Scotland,  on  the  one  side, — and,  on  the 
other,  Dr  Alison  and  the  public ;  for  the  party 
wedded  to  the  old  system,  whether  by  prejudice 
or  selfishness,  or,  at  least,  to  some  visionary  modi, 
fication  of  it,  profess  to  have  the  very  same  object 
in  view  with  Dr  Alison — namely,  the  raising  of 
the  poor  from  their  present  acknowledged  state 
of  degradation  and  physical  suffering,  and  the 
permanent  improvement  of  their  social  and 
moral  condition. 

The  extent  of  destitution  in  the  great  towns 
of  Scotland,  and  the  consequently  high  rate  of 
mortality,  especially  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  &c.,  from  fever,  is  fully  established  by 
statistical  evidence ;  and,  when  contrasted  with 
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the  healthjr  state  of  the  towns  of  England,  where 
the  necessitous  have  the  provision  of  the  poor 
law  to  fall  back  upon,  becomes  not  more  alarming 
than  it  is  reproachful  to  a  Christian  land : — but 
fever  has  one  good  effect,  in  somewhat  quickening 
the  apprehensions  of  the  more  affluent  classes, 
and  teaching  them,  from  their  own  danger,  to 
take  greater  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  their 
less  fortunate  fellow.creatures.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  motives,  and  of  humane  sympathies 
which  only  required  to  have  their  natural  object 
presented  to  them  to  be  quickened  into  life,  a 
meeting  of  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  of  all 
politics  and  religious  denominations,  was  held  in 
Edinburgh  some  months  back,  and  an  Associa- 
tion formed  to  promote  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  extent  of  the  alleged  suffering,  and  generally 
into  the  management  of  the  poor  of  Scotland. 
As  it  is,  and  will,  we  apprehend,  ever  be  found 
impossible  to  institute  any  extensive  and  efficient 
inquiry  of  this  nature  without  the  authority  of 
Government,  the  Association,  it  was  surmised, 
propoMd  to  pray  the  Executive  for  an  official 
inquiry  into  tbe  nature  and  administration  of  the 
poor  law  of  Scotland,  which,  it  was  imagined, 
might  be  conveniently  and  appropriately  con- 
ducted by  the  Poor.Law  Commissioners  for 
England.  At  this  the  Scottish  heritors,  as  the 
landed  proprietors  are  called  in  their  parishes, 
took  instant  and  angry  alarm.  A  meeting, 
called  by  circular*,  issued  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, was  held  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Landerdale  was  chairman,  and  at  which  as 
many  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  as  could 
be  conveniently  mustered,  attended,  to  protest 
against  official  inquiry,  or  any  inquiry  that  should, 
in  plain  terms,  nut  be  conducted  by  themselves ; 
but,  above  all,  to  oppose  tbe  main  object  of  the 
Association — "  efficient  inquiry" — which,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  efficient  must  be  official.  The 
existence  of  considerable  distress  was  not  dis. 
pnted:  but  there  was  no  destitution  which  the  poor 
law  of  Scotland,  as  administered  by  the  kirk- 
aesslons  and  heritors,  did  not  meet,  or  was  not 
empowered  by  law  to  meet.  The  noble  chairman 
opened  the  meeting  in  a  decided  speech ;  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie  also  addressed  the  meeting;  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  who  eould  not  attend,  cor- 
dially approved  of  its  object ;  and  Mr  Dempster 
of  Skibo,  a  proprietor  of  land  in  Sutherlandshire, 
in  moving  a  resolution  which  had  been  allotted 
to  Dr  Chalmers,  announced  that  the  meeting  had 
been  occasioned,  not  by  the  distress  of  the  poor,  not 
bythe  increase  of  pauperism  and  thespread  of  dis- 
ease, but  by  the  formation  of  an  Association  for  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  these  acknowledged  evils ; 
which  body  he  charged  with  wishing  to  introduce 
tbe  English  Poor  Laws  into  Scotland,  and  "  to  put 
the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland,  as  it  were,  upon  its 
trial  for  life  and  death ;" — as  if  it  were  not  already, 
over  half  the  kingdom,  a  dead  letter.  If  inquiry 
were  necessary,  "the landlords,  and  citizens,  and 
clergy  of  Scotland,  could  enter  into  a  full  inquiry: 
—it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  he  had  not  heard 
it  said  that  it  was  not  their  inclination."  Far- 
ther, this  proprietor  observed,  that,  "as  to  the 


amount  of  destitution,  he  (Mr  Dempster)  was  of 
opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  tome  partt  of 
the  western  coasts,  the  amount  of  destitution  in 
the  mainland  of  the  Highlands  was  exaggerated. 
Destitution,  however,  undoubtedly  existed  in  the 
islands."  This  could  not  well  be  denied,  in  the 
face  of  the  subscriptions  going  on  over  all  the 
country,  but  especially  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  High- 
landers In  the  islands ;  but  destitution  did  not  end 
with  them. .  In  tbe  parishes  in  which  this  speak- 
er's estates  lie,  and  where  he  has  his  residence, 
(those  of  Dornoch  and  Criech,  in  Sutherland- 
8hire,)there  is  extreme  destitution.  And  there  has 
also  been  inquiry,  which  has  brought  a  part  of  the 
existing  misery  to  light,  and  that  through  meant 
which  Mr  Dempsterwill  not  impugn : — it  is  bythe 
established  clergy  of  Scotland.  During  tbe  sitting 
of  tbe  General  Assembly  in  1838,  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  communicated  a  letter  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  having,  for  its  object,  to  obtain 
returns  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland,  for  the  years  1835,  6,  7.  This  could 
not  decently  be  resisted,  although  there  had  been 
an  inclination  to  do  so ;  and  the  result  is  before 
the  world  in  the  Report  given  in  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1839,  containing  the  returns  made 
by  the  ministers  of  all  the  parishes  in  SoeU 
land.  Though  furnished  in  every  instance  by 
parties  deeply  interested,  those  who  almost  uni- 
versally approve  of  the  existing  poor  law,  and 
who  are  by  statute  appointed  to  administer  it, 
this  singular  Report  furnishes  of  itself,  to  tytrj 
impartial  mind,  a  body  of  evidence  condemnatory 
of  the  existing  law,  and  goes  far  to  supersede 
any  farther  inquiries  into  the  Scottish  system ; 
of  which,  in  the  words  of  a  correspondent  of 
Dr  Alison,  "  The  grand  object  kept  in  view,  by 
almost  every  parish,  is  the  possibility  of  aeodin; 
the  duty  of  relieving  the  poor.  The  point  most 
earnestly  sought  after  by  them  [the  kirk-ses- 
sions] is  not  whether  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  pauperism,  calling  for  an  equally  definite 
amount  of  relief,  but  what  is  the  smallest  prac- 
ticable amount  which  they  can  possibly  be  ob- 
liged to  give." — The  same  gentleman^  Captain 
Thomson,  who  is  Treasurer  to  that  most  useful 
supplementary  charity,  the  House  of  Refuge,  is 
Edinburgh,  remarks—"  I  have  frequent,  almost 
daily  occasion  to  observe  the  apathy,  indifFerenee, 
and  total  disregard  of  the  poor  laws,  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  parish  functionaries  towards 
persons  having  claims  on  them  for  relief." 

The  Report  of  the  ministers  of  the  diiisreat 
parishes,  drawn  forth  by  the  General  Assembly 
giving  effect  to  the  Secrdkary  of  State's  letter, 
enables  us,  among  other  facts  equally  remarka- 
ble, to  ascertain  tha^  however  it  may  fare  with 
the  poor  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  islands, 
there  must  be  destitution  in  Crieek,  the  pariA 
in  which  Mr  Dempster  residen,  and  of  which  he  is 
a  large  heritor,  since,  by  the  tables  of  the  Re- 
port, 137  paupers,  the  number,  on  the  •verafi^ 
for  the  three  years  specified,  have  had  £17 : 4 :  M 
divided  among  them  annually ;  or,  on  the  afsr> 
age,  they  have  been  allowed,  at  the  lowest  at^ 
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something  less  than  one  farthing  a-veek,  and 
those  who  have  the  highest  allowance  less  than 
three-fourth*  of  a  penny.  In  the  exact  terms  of 
the  "  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  (ff  Scot- 
land," page  98,  the  paupers  of  Crieeh  have,  at 
the  highest  rate,  Ss.,  at  the  lowest.  Is.  a-year 
eaoh  !  To  this  parish  our  special  attention  has 
been  called  by  its  heritor  wiio  so  warmly  repu- 
diated a  Government  inquiry — "  a  commission 
perambulating  the  Highlands" — but  surely  in 
gross  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
his  own  neighbourhood,  which  urgently  requires 
loolcing  after  ;  and  of  the  clerical  returns  recent- 
ly published.  We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  notice  the  specialities  of  the  parish  of  Crieeh, 
and  the  state  of  the  poor  in  some  of  the  other 
parishes,  in  which  the  principal  orators  at  that 
meeting  are  heritors — the  "  natural  guardians 
of  the  poor"—"  deeply  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare." The  meeting  at  Edinburgh  was  followed 
up  by  county  meetings  in  several  quarters,  some 
of  which  decided  that  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  existing  law  and  its  administration; 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  endeavouring  to  defeat, 
in  Scotland,  such  an  inquiry  as  had  been  institut- 
ed in  England  and  Ireland ;  very  strong  opinions 
being  everywhere  expressed  of  its  danger,  im- 
policy, and  insulting  character  to  the  country. 

Scotland  will  never,  unaided,  obtain  an  eiB. 
cient  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  poor, 
though  the  measure  may  be  enforced  by  the 
British  Legislature  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  strong  ease  for  in- 
quiry which  we  conceive  to  be  made  out  by  the 
Scottish  clergy,— if  their  Report,  when  properly 
sifted,  does  not  indeed  make  farther  inquiry  un- 
necessary. We  have,  it  is  true,  but  one  side  of 
the  case  before  us  : — no  poor  man,  no  lal>ourer, 
no  dissenting  minister,  no  schoolmaster,  no  me- 
dical man,  no  one  whatever  conversant  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  poor,  has  been  examined 
or  consulted  in  that  Report,  whioh  consists  of 
mere  tabular  details ;  and  yet,  by  an  impartial 
inquirer,  it  will  be  held  conclusive  against  the 
perfection  of  the  existing  system.  Having  first 
given  a  very  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  all-pervading  wretchedness  which 
has  arisen  under  that  system,  with  a  very  few 
illustrations,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  its 
nature  and  tendencies,  and  then  get  to  the  Re- 
port itself,  and  to  its  commentary,  the  New  Sti.- 
TisTioAL  Account  op  Scotland. 

The  destitution  and  suffering  among  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  but  es- 
peoially  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  have  been  fre- 
quently brought  before  the  world  byphilanthropio 
iqdividuals,  but  never  more  efficiently  than,  this 
year,  by  Dr  Alison,  an  eminent  physician,  and  a 
medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  daily  expe- 
rience among  the  poor,  and  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  has  become  convinced  that  their  sufferings 
*'  here  and  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  other  large 
towns,  are  mueh  greater  and  more  general  than  in 
any  towns  of  equid  tise  in  the  well-regulated  parts 


of  Europe."  His  ultimate  conclusion  was,  that  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  in  Scotland  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  poor — namely,  by 
church  collections  and  what  are  called  voluntary 
assessments — is  very  erroneous.  Under  this 
mode  of  relief,  destitution  is,  as  Dr  Alison  provea, 
increasing ;  disease  is  spreading ;  mendicity  and 
vagrancy  are  growing ;  and  the  poor-rates  are 
becoming,  in  the  great  assessed  towns,  an  intol- 
erable burden,  though  the  destitute  inhabitants 
are  very  inadequately  supported.  Dr  Alison  has 
come  to  the  farther  conclusion,  to  which  every 
man,  who  looks  abroad  on  society  as  it  is,  must 
come,  as  soon  as  the  glowing,  poetic  visions  of 
youthful  benevolence  are  dissipated,  that,  if  the 
poor  are  to  be  effectually  relieved  at  all,  it  must 
be  systematically,  and  by  compulsory  assess- 
ments : — he  farther  considers  that,  even  in  most 
of  the  legally  assessed  parishes  of  Scotland,  and 
they  amount  to  238  of  the  entire  parishes,  the 
amount  raised  for  poor-rates  is,  in  general,  quite 
inadequate. 

The  operation  of  the  present  stringent  poor 
law,  or  mockery  of  all  law,  in  the  country  par* 
ishes,  has  tended  to  throw  a  great  additional 
burthen  upon  the  towns;  in  which,  as  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  the  amount  of  destitution 
has  been  swelled  by  a  variety  of  causes.  We 
shall  not  here  enter  into  questions  affecting  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  price  of  the  principal 
necessaries  of  life,  nor  yet  the  unequal  burden  of 
taxation.  It  is  enough  that  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  in  the  most  highly  improved  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  average,  by  all  that  we  can 
gather  from  the  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  about  8s.  6d.  a-week.  The  wages  of 
Ain(b-.-that  is,  farm  servants  hired  by  the  year— • 
amount,  when  all  their  perquisites  are  reduced 
to  money,  by  the  Reverend  Reporters,  to  from 
£20  a-year — the  lowest  rate  which  we  notica 
for  East  Lothian— to  £38,  which  is  the  highest 
anywhere:  £S3  is  the  fum  most  frequently  named. 
This  includes  their  whole  emoluments  in  every 
shape;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  how  a  mar- 
ried farm-servant  and  his  family  can  manage  "to 
enjoy  a  reasonable  share  of  the  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages of  society,"  and  provide,  out  of  this 
income,  against  illness,  casualties,  old  age,  and 
infirmity.  With  the  common  day-labourer  and 
rural  artisan,  fever  and  failure  of  employment,— 
both  the  cause  and  consequence  of  destitution,— 
eonsiderably  swell  the  amount  of  pauperism.  So 
do  tbefamilies  of  the  able-bodied,  who,fromproflU 
gaoy,  or,  as  often,  from  want  of  employment,  desert 
their  wives  and  children.  Cholera  left  a  legacy  of 
misery  to  the  great  towns ;  and  the  fluctuations 
and  depression  of  manufactures  produce,  even  in 
the  legally  assessed  towns,  where  temporary  want 
ia  but  inefficiently  met  by  scanty  relief,  great 
distress,  and  keep  a  large  class  of  labourers 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  Tha 
ejectment  of  small  tenants,  and  the  consequent 
throwing  of  many  larms  into  one,  and  sweeping 
away  the  cottages,  is  another  cause  of  pauperism 
which  has  long  been  in  operation,  and  of  which 
the  consequences  are  not  yet  overcome. 
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There  is  one  nniversalljroperatingCAUBeof  dee- 
titution,  in  old  age,  leading  to  pauperisin.  which  no 
prudence  or  foresight  can  avert.  It  applies  to  wo- 
men. Female  labourers  in  the  country  are  even 
less  able  to  provide  against  seasons  of  illness  and 
the  wants  of  old  age  than  males ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  great  many  of  the  paupers,  now  half- 
starving  on  parish  allowances,  are  single  women, 
who,  in  youth,  and  while  vigorous,  may,  in  iield- 
labour,  have  earned  from  6d.  to  9d.  a-day  when 
employed. ;  but  who,  in  premature  infirmity,  are 
often  compelled  to  applyto  the  parochial  charities, 
niggardly  astheyare.  Formerlysuch persons,  when 
in  advanced  life,  earned  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
their  subsistence,  by  spinning,  in  their  own  houses, 
flax  or  wool,  or  knitting  stockings.  This  source  of 
employment,  by  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
has  utterly  disappeared,  and  no  substitute  has 
been  found.  Even  when  such  females,  in  their 
days  of  youth  and  vigour,  might,  by  rigorous 
self-denial,  save  a  little  in  service  or  at  out-door 
work,  some  aged  parent,  or  widowed  sister,  or 
orphan  niece  or  nephew,  generally  require  all 
they  can  spare;  for  parochial  help  is  never  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  render  such  aids  unnecessary.  The 
widows  of  aged  labourers,  and  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  their 
days,  by  the  fevers  now  so  prevalent — and  which 
are  too  often  to  be  attributed  to  the  meagre 
maintenance  of  the  labourer,  and  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  neglect  of  a  secondary  but  most  impor- 
tant object  of  a  poor  law — must  become  paupers. 

But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  of  even  the 
obvious  causes  of  poverty,  destitution,  and  pau- 
perism in  Scotland  ;  since  no  one  longer  denies 
that  these  exi«t  to  a  frightful  excess,  however 
they  may  differ  about  some  of  the  causes  and 
nearly  all  the  remedies.  The  source  from  which 
the  mendicity  and  pauperism  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  great  towns,  are  continu- 
ally fed.  are  the  country  parishes,  whence  the  poor 
come  in  quest  of  employment,and  from  which  they 
are  as  often  literally  starved  out ;  the  superior- 
ity of  our  poor  law  to  that  of  England  being,  as 
one  of  its  warmest  eulogists  Siiys,  ''  the  tmallnei* 
of  the  tum»  paid  in  Scotland"  to  the  poor  when 
they  are  allowed  anything  at  all. 

In  the  parish  of  Criech,  the  paupers  are  only 
one  in  nineteen  of  the  population,  whereas  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  they  are  one  in  seven- 
teen ;  but  then  the  far  greater  number  are 
strangers,  who,  from  the  easy  law  of  settlement 
which,  in  the  meanwhile,  fortunately  for  these 
wretched  outcasts,  exists  in  Scotland,  speedily 
establish  a  claim  to  parish  relief  in  the  places  to 
which  they  resitrt.  From  a  statistical  table, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Wallace,  it  appears  that, 
of  971  out-door  paupers  in  the  old  city,  only  859 
are  natives ;  while  of  432*  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, only  143  have  a  claim  from  birth.  Of 
S8S  inmates  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  last  spring, 
only  ninety-one  were  natives  of  Edinburgh,  and 
most  of  the  others  had  come  but  recently  to  the 


*  Thirt7.one  of  these  are  from  the  thinly  populated 
distant  county  of  Sutherland. 


town,  and  when  paet  their  labour.  The  same  thing 
holds  of  all  the  towns  in  Scotland,  and  of  all  the 
charities,  and  especially  the  medical  charities. 
Thus  the  native  poor,  or  those  having  a  claim, 
are  balf.starved  even  in  the  highly-rated  towns ; 
because  upon  them  is  thrown  so  much  of  the 
burden  of  the  previously  half-starved  in  the 
country  parishes.  Thus  vagrancy,  mendicity, 
recklessness,  low  profligacy,  and  disease,  perpe- 
tuate each  other  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and 
amidst  scenes  of  want  and  suffering,  often  ori- 
ginating in  canses  which  neither  human  industry 
nor  virtue  could  avert,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  the  deepest  compassion,  not 
untinged  with  shame  that  such  things  should  be. 
Localities  and  houses  once  occupied  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Scotland,  or  the  respectable  of  the 
middle  class,  and,  until  withjn  the  last  twenty 
years,  occupied  by  the  decent  poor,  are  now 
become  the  common  receptacles  of  the  squalid 
misery  thus  described  in  Dr  Alison's  pamphlet: — 

"  In  many  of  the  doen  leading  from  the  High  Stnet 
to  the  Cowgatc,  every  etalr  and  every  vaunt  apartment 
becomes  the  drpoeitorjr  of  everything  that  ii  filthy.  One 
flat  alone,  aituaied  in  Ponlit'  Close,  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  dnnghills  within  doors  and  in  houses  in- 
habited by  poor  fiimiliet  are  tometimee  carried.  How- 
ever dirty  and  confined  thia  cloee  it,  it  ii,  in  many  re- 
■pects,  saperior  to  Blaclcfrian'  Wynd.  Every  aUempt  at 
a  description  of  the  latter  would  come  lo  far  (hart  of  the 
troth,  that  we  mutt  abandon  it  for  the  present,  in  the 
hope  that  tome  curiout  vititer  will,  at  a  ftiture  d*y, con- 
trast its  former  splendour  with  its  present  filthy  and 
wretched  condition,  and  give  an  idea  to  the  world  to  what 
stage  misery  and  tvreichednets  may  be  brought.'* 

The  next  it  from  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lee,  minister  of  the  Old  Church,*  before  the  Commit, 
tioners  of  Religions  Inttmction,  18th  February,  1830,  «a 
ihi-  stale  of  another  portion  of  ihe  Old  Town.     "  1  hire 
teen  much  wretchedneet  in  my  time,  but  never  each  a 
concentration  of  mhery  at  in  this  parith.     Some  of  the 
Irish  in  it  are  very  wretched,  but  by  far  the  moit  wretch, 
ed  are  Scotch.     I  htve  teen  a  mother  and  fir*  daughten, 
with  another  woman,  in  a  hoote  where  there  was  nathcr 
thair  nor  table,  itool,  bed.  or  blanket,  nor  any  kind  of 
implement  for  cookini;.     She  had  the  largeat  allowance 
given  by  the  Charily  Worklioote.  Ss.  6J.  a-week."    |'I 
frequently  see  the  rame  room  occupied  by  two  married 
couplet,  neither  having  a  bed."     I  have  been  in  one  day 
in  teven  houses  where  there  was  no  bed.  In  aome  of  them 
not  even  ttnuv.     I  found  people  of  eighty  years  of  age 
lying  on  the  boards."     "  Many  ileep  in  Ihe  tame  etoihet 
which  they  wear  during  the  day.     1   may  mention  the 
case  of  two  Scotch  fiimilirt  liring  In  a  miserable  kind  of 
cellar,  who  had  come  from  the  eoontiy  within  a  lew 
months,  in  search  of  work.     Since  they  came  they  had 
had  two  dead,  and  anoiher  apparently  dying.     In  the 
place  they  inhabit,  it  it  impoitible  at  noonday  to  dittin- 
guith  Ihe  features  of  the  human  face  wiibout  artificial 
light    There  wat  a  little  bundle  of  dirty  itraw  in  on* 
comer,  for  one  family,  and  in  another  for  the  other.     An 
ata  stood  in  one  comer,  which  wa*  as  well  accommodated 
at  these  human  creatures.    It  would  almost  make  a  heart 
of  adamant  bleed  lo  see  toch  an  accumulation  of  human 
misery  in  a  country  like  thit." 

We  might  multiply  such  cases ;  and  we  might 
cite,  from  many  other  sources,  similiar  facts  ;  bat 
the  great  extent  of  pauperism  in  Edinburgh  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  actual  men- 
dicity, and,  above  all,  with  the  silent,  patient, 
unrelieved  destitution  ;  and  of  this  mass  of  1 
suffering,  fever  too  often  forms  the  climax.    It  is 

*  Now  Principal  of  th«  Unireniiy. 
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remarked  by  the  Irish  physicians,  and  corre. 
berated  by  Dr  Alison,  that  when  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  epidemic  raged  among  the  poor,  "it 
was  the  heads  of  families  who,  almost  without 
exception,  became  the  victims,  while  the  rest 
escaped,"  and  were,  of  course,  left  too  often 
miserable  widows  and  orphan  paupers.  Dr  Alison 
states — 

In  the  l«it  litaiitian  in  which  I  have  wen  fever  pre. 
v>ilin{  epidpmicAlIjr  in  Edinburgh,  (new  land  lit  the  foot 
or  the  Old  Fishoitrket  Clotr,)  I  find,  on  inqniiy,  thst 
five  tHaiUin,  out  of  the  inhabitanta  of  twelve  roomi  in 
the  two  npper.Bau  of  the  houae,  have  been  rendered  fa. 
Iherlex  by  it. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  faculty, 
and  many  medical  students  connected  with  tlie 
University  of  Edinburgh,  have  been,  within  a  few 
years,  cut  off  by  this  scourge  of  the  poor,  origin- 
ating so  often  in  destitution,  and  always  extended 
by  privation  and  want;  and  every  other  distress  of 
the  poor  is  aggravated  by  fever,  which,  by  the 
testimony  of  a  medical  inquirer  in  Glasgow,  is 
believed  "  to  present  great  obstacles  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  and  an  amount  of 
human  misery  credible  only  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  it."  Dr  Alison,  after  shewing  that 
fever  uniformly  follows  extreme  want,  contrasts 
the  health  of  the  great  towns  of  England,  where 
fever  is  little  known,  with  those  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  argues — 

I  pmnme  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  ordinnry  diet, 
end  all  the  comforta  of  the  loweat  ordera  of  aocieif,  in 
thoae  Engllah  towiia  which  are  so  little  liable  to  fever, 
are  much  better  than  In  Scotland;  and  that,  in  Ireland, 
where  the  diaposition  to  fever  i«  atrongest  and  most  con. 
«»nt,  the  diet  and  comlbru  of  the  loweat  clau  of  people 
SIC  habilaally  the  worat.  The  aimf  la  fact  of  the  habi- 
taal  elimlineu  of  the  Rngliah  poor,  as  compared  either 
with  the  Scotch  or  Iriah,  ia  aufficient  CTidence  on  ibia 
point.  That  there  are  differences  in  nationt,  aa  in  in- 
diridaak,  in  this  lost  reapect,  independently  of  their  dif. 
ferencea  in  other  comfurta,  is  admiitrd  ;  but  that  the 
lower  ranks  ofa  whole  people  should  be  habitually  clean- 
ly, and  yet  much  impoveriihed, — or  ahould  he  habitually 
dniilute,  and  preserve  any  habitaof  ciranlineaa, — mar  be 
fciriy  ssaeited  to  be  moral  imposaibilitiea.  The  Chief 
Bceretary  of  Ireland,  in  describing  to  Parliament  the 
peat  epidemic  fever  of  Ireland  in  1819,  expreaaed  a  hope 

that  the  lower  Irish  would  be  better  prepared  in  fu. 
Jnre  to  guard  againat  auch  a  calamity :  that  they  would 
ttman  clean/g  in  tbeir  peraona  and  domettie  habU$,fu- 
"»?•<«  (heir  houui,  and  change  their  bediiino  and 
efcw**."  This  really  recalla  the  remark  of  the  French 
priDCcaa,  who  expreaaed  her  aatonishment  that  any  of  her 
iather'a  aubjecia  ahunid  not  have  lived  on  bread  and 
ckeeae  rather  than  have  died  of  bmine.  A  medical  obaer. 
wrof  the  diaease,  more  practically  acquainted  with  the 
jeof  Iriah,  obaeivea  with  perfect  juaiice:  "It  may  be 
asked, '  How  can  thoae  wretched  beinga,  scarcely  able  to 
Vnmn  a  '  meal'a  meat,'  be  expected  to  be  more  cleanly 
la  their  domeatic  babita ;  or  how  can  they,  who  have 
•carcely  a  rag  to  cover  them,  and  who  are  obliged,  for 
wsnt  of  bed^lothea,  to  aleep  under  the  raiment  they  wear 
»T«ay, 'change  their  bedding  andclothea?"  Before  we 

rff  1^"**"**  '"  "*'"'  '""''  '■"f""**  lowarda  the  poor 
«  Ireland,  we  must  remove  the  causes  of  their  poverty, 
"W  then  allow  half  a  century  to  eradicate  the  had  ha- 
Wiaofages." 

But  fever  is  not  the  only  disease  which  want 
engenders,  and  under  which  the  virtuous,  and 
temperate,  and  provident  poor  of  Scotland,  are 
doomed  to  suffer  through  causes  which  the  wLe 
«nd  benevolent  believe  may  be  removed — and 


among  the  principal  means,  by  an  efficient  poor 
law. 

We  are  no  admirers,  in  the  abstract,  of  poor 
laws,  and  still  less  of  workhouses  and  compulsory 
assessments }  but  perceiving  their  utility,  nay, 
in  the  present  condition  of  society,  their  absolute 
necessity,  we  have  repeatedly,  upon  former  occa- 
sions, exhausted  the  most  cogent  arguments  which 
knowledge  and  experience  have  adduced,  for 
their  adoption,  both  as  correctives  and  prevent- 
ives of  the  many  ills  to  which,  the  more  that  the 
relations  and  interests  of  society  enlarge  and 
complicate,  it  is  the  more  exposed.  But,  in 
Scotland,  it  may  be  said  there  is  already  a  poor 
law,  fondly  clung  to  by  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  esteemed  superior  in  its  principle  and  ten. 
dencies  to  any  known  system.  We  apprehend 
that,  when  fairly  probed,  the  great  recommenda- 
tion will  still  be,  that  it  imposes  no  burden  on  those 
who  should  contribute  fvr  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  which  it  does  not,  at  the  same  time, 
enable  them  to  elude.  Again,  many  Scotsmen 
object,  on  principle,  to  all  legal  provision  for  the 
poor,  save  in  times  of  sickness,  which,  under  such 
a  system,  would  undoubtedly  occur  pretty  fre. 
quently.  We  fervently  wish  that  society  were 
in,  or  could  be  brought  to,  that  sound  and  whole- 
some state  which  would  give  force  to  their  really 
specious  objections  to  this  mode  of  alleviating 
social  ills. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  poor  law  which  presents 
many  strange  anomalies ;  and  it  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  shew,  from  the  accredited 
Report  of  its  administrators,  what  are  its  nature 
and  susceptibilities,  and  how  it  operates.  Ere  we 
have  dene,  we  anticipate  that  a  good  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  convinced  that  the  Scottish  clAgy 
have  already,  of  themselves,  satisfied  every  ra. 
tional  mind  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
poor  law ;  that  the  case  is  complete  and  closed 
even  by  their  own  shewing ;  and  that  the  country 
may,  without  farther  inquiry,  go  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  reform  of  the  system,  either  in  its  prin- 
ciple or  its  administration,  but  more  probably  in 
both. 

The  poor  of  Scotland  have  been  virtually,  for 
above  two  centuries,  at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of 
"  their  natural  guardians,"  the  heritors  and  the 
clergy  : — it  is  about  time  that  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  For  the  present, 
weleaveto  others  to  adduce  general  argumentsfor 
theutilityof  poor  laws: — weneed  not  repeat  them 
ourselves ;  and  our  case  is  with  the  cruel  abuses 
practised  under  the  poor  law  existing  in  Scotland, 
and  extolled  as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom. 
The  poor  law  of  Scotland  is  nearly  as  old  as 
that  of  England,  from  which  it  differs  in  being 
under  the  control  of  the  rural  clergy  in  their 
respective  parishes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
church  functionaries  named  elders,  (who,  with 
the  minister,  form  the  kirk-session  of  each  pa- 
rish,) and  of  the  magistrates  in  boroughs.  The 
maintenance  of  the  sick  and  impotent  is  made 
compulsory  by  statute  ;  but  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  poor  law  there  is  this  grand  distinc- 
tion, that  the  able-bodied  are  not  legally  entitled 
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to  •  uainteiiBiiee,  or  to  be  "  aet  to  work,"  a»  in 
England ;  though  this  difference  is  more  apparent 
tbab  real,  as  a  rerj  considerable  amount  of  the 
funds  collected  for  the  {poor  is,  in  fact,  distri- 
buted among  what  are  described  as  oixtt$ional  or 
industrious  poor,  which  signifies  able-bodied 
persons  suffering  under  illness,  or  accident,  or  who 
are  out  of  emplojrment.  A  poor  law  which  rigidljr, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  excluded  the  able- 
bodied,  it  is  plain,  would  not  work.  Thus,  in  the 
Report  for  the  years  lS3i,  6,  7,  the  eeeatimal 
poor  BUonnt  to  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  paupers  on  the  permanent  roll ;  but  the 
higher  rate  at  which  the  occasional  or  able- 
bodied  poor  are  relieved,  would  make  the  pro- 
portion higher  in  the  Ainds  than  the  nnmbera, 
save  for  the  temporary  nature  of  the  supply 
whieh  they  obtain.  In  the  statutory  denial  of 
relief  to  the  'able-bodied  poor,  one  main  excel- 
lence of  the  Scottish  poor  law  is  imagined  to 
consist ;  they  have  no  legal  claim,  but  practically 
they  are  relieved ;  net  adequately,  indeed—few 
of  the  poor  of  Scotland  are  so — but  at  a  higher 
rate  than  widows,  deserted  families,  or  the  im- 
potent poor.  Thus  one  boasted  provision  of  our 
poor  law  is  practically  dormant ;  for  the  able- 
bodied  are  relieved.  The  relief  to  all  daises  of 
paupers  is  universally  out-door,  there  being  no 
workhouses  in  Scotland,  save  in  Paisley  and  in 
Edinburgh ;  in  which,  however,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  paupers  are  maintained. 
The  number  of  paupers  admitted  on  the  parish 
rolls,  whether  permanent  or  occasional,  seems 
to  rest  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  kirk- 
sessions,  the  numbers  not  being  necessarily  mea- 
sured by  destitution,  age,  or  infirmity,  but  by 
the  amount  of  funds  voluntarily  contributed,  or 
that  can  be  easily  obtained  without  having  re- 
course to  legal  assessment.  We  notice  some  of 
the  ministers  in  the  New  Stati^ttical  Account 
saying  that  there  are  in  their  parishes  many  more 
neoessitouB  persons,  paupers  in  short ;  but  the 
funds  are  too  small  to  divide,  and  so  they  cannot 
be  enrolled.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  in  Skye, 
for  example,  the  minister  reports  that  the  whole 
funds  of  tuo  ytarg,  amounting  to  £6  : 3 :  6,  were 
divided  among  sixty-eight  paupers ;  but,  had  the 
funds  been  sufficient,  instead  of  restricting  the 
number  of  paupers  to  sixty  or  seventy,  it  would 
have  been  found  necessary  to  admit  800  paupers 
on  the  roll !  In  many  districts,  the  clergy  make 
a  merit  and  boast  of  "  keeping  down  the  roll ;" 
and  this,  not  by  the  proper  sifting  of  the  claims 
of  applicants,  and  the  necessary  discrimination 
of  character,  means,  and  condition,  and  the 
causes  which  have  produced  poverty,  but  often 
with  a  view  to  the  parochial  funds.  To  mea- 
sure the  actual  destitution  of  Seetland,  there, 
fore,  by  the  nutnber  of  paupers  either  on  the 
occasional  or  permanent  roll,  is  quite  fallacious. 
Let  the  reader  keep  in  mind  the  parish  of  Kil- 
muir, wherethesixty.eightoughtto  have  beenSOO, 
had  it  been  practicable,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to 
divide  £«  :  3s.  amongSOO.  Relief  may  also  be,  and, 
we  have  no  doubt,  often  is,  matter  of  favourit. 
ilm,  and  especially  the  amount  of  relief  granted. 


When  a  pauper  is  at  last  admitted  on  the  roll, 
he  makes  overall  his  effects  to  the  kirk.session ; 
and  the  value  received  for  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  deceased  paupers,  occasionally  forms  an  item 
in  the  parochial  funds.    These  funds  arise  from 
many  sources,  but  principally  in   Don-assessed 
parishes,  whidi  are  still  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number,  from  the  weekly  church  collec- 
tions and  extraordinary  collections  at  the  sacra- 
ment ;  from  small  fines  for  the  commutation  of 
offences    incurring  ecclesiastical   censure ;   and 
mortcloth  dues — i.  «.,  a  trifle  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  pall  at  funerals,  and  the  rent  of  seats  in 
churches  which  belong  to  the  poor.     All  this,  of 
course,  comes  chiefly  from  the  poor  themselves. 
Part  of  the  funds  sometimes  arises  from  bequests 
and  gifts  of  money,  or  meal  and  coal,  to  the 
poor ;  and  from  the  interest  of  what  are  called 
mortifieationt,   or  sums   sunk  in  perpetuity,  by 
benevolent  individuals,  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
of  any  particular    parish.      Happy   are  those 
parishes  in  which  there  are  mortificaliont ;  for 
there   the   heritors,  the   "  natural  guardians," 
are  relieved  of  their  "onerous  duties  to  the 
poor."    The  object  of  the  donor,  generally  some 
adventurous  and  lucky  Scot,  sprung  from  the 
poorer  classes,  may  have  been  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  aged  and  disabled  poor  of  his 
native  parish ;  but  the  relief  of  the  heritors 
seems  the  only  interest  consulted  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  funds.     The  poor,  no  doubt,  get 
them — for  there  is  no  jobbing  in  the  slender  pa- 
rochialfunds  of  Scotland — though  not  as  an  extra 
gratuity,  but  solely  as  a  portion  of  their  scanty 
allotted  pittance.    These  funds  are,  in  short, 
employed,  as  if  the  gratuities  to  schoolmasters, 
from  the  Dick  Bequest,  were  paid  over  to  them, 
in  lieu  of  their  salary  from  the  heritors  of  the 
parish,  instead  of  being  a  reward  and  encour- 
agement to  learning  and  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.      We  can  now  see  the  propriety  of  so 
many  of  the  English  specifically  devoting  part 
of  their  benefactions  to  an  annual  good  dinner 
to  the  parish  poor.     When  the  church  collec- 
tions, fines,  dues,  mortifications,  and  legacies, 
fail  to  supply  the  lowest  possible  number  of  poor 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  assessments,  which,  in  general,  are,   in  the 
first  instance,  what  are  called  Voluntary  ;  that 
is,  each  heritor  agrees  to  contribute  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  property  in  the  parish,  or,  at 
least,  he  promises  to  do  so,  leaving,  however,  in 
general,  his  tenants  to  pay  the  one-half,  as  pro- 
prietors and  renters  seem  to  pay  exactly  at  the 
same  rate,  fiutwhen  misunderstandingsand colli- 
sions— the  natural  growth  of  selfishness  put  into 
activity — proceed  a  step  farther,  the  voluntary 
are  converted  into  legal  assessments.      It  is  then 
that,  in  general,  the  heritors  first  step  in  ;  for, 
while  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  pay,  they 
permit  the  kirk-sessions  to  manage  the  poor  ex- 
actly as  they  tee  fit ;  aware,  probably,  that  they 
could  not,  with  good  grace,  manage  half  so  eco- 
nomically themselves.    It  is,  at  least,  evident 
that,  in   legally  assessed  parishes,  where  the 
heritors,  feuars,  &c.,  step  forward,  the  allowancs 
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to  panp«n  is  rather  more  adequate  to  their 
Daintenance  than  in  the  parishei  where  the 
heritors,  not  being^^troubled,  leave  the  kirk-ses- 
sion to  act  as  a  vanguard  in  defending  them 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  poor,  and  never 
interfere.  The  expense  of  raising  the  assess- 
ments and  of  managing  the  funds  is  very  incon> 
siderable,  even  where  the  poor  are  not  managed 
gratuitously;  which  economy  is  one  good  feature, 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem. That  the  poor  are  somewhat  better  pro- 
vided for  in  the  legally  assessed  parishes  than  in 
the  others,  is  seen  by  the  tables  of  the  Report;  and 
this  higher  rate  of  allowance,  low  as  often  is  that 
higher,  is  made  an  argument  against  legal  assess- 
ments. InthelSSS  legally  assessed  parishes,  the 
average  rate  of  annual  allowance  to  each  pauper 
on  the  permanent  roll,  in  the  three  dear  years 
1835,  6,  7,  was  £2:H:  9/j  ;  certainly  no  very 
extravagant  sum,  when  it  is  remembered,  too, 
that,  of  those  receiving,  a  considerable  number 
have  children  and  others  depending  on  them. 
But,  in  the  voluntarily  assessed  parishes,  the 
rate  was  only  £1  :  19  :  l/j ;  while,  again,  in 
the  non-asseseed  parishes,  which  are  by  far  the 
m»st  numerous  in  Scotland,  the  rate  of  annual 
allowance  sinks  to  £1:0:  4^''}.  Until  the  rate 
of  allowance  shall  be,  on  the  average,  at  least 
doubled,  and  some  approach  made  to  equaliza- 
tion, we  shall,  in  this  consequence  of  legal  assess- 
ments, see  a  strong  ground  for  preference,  not 
for  condemnation.  The  occational  poor  also  are 
rather  better  supplied  in  the  legally  assessed  pa- 
rishes. Indeed,  the  tendency  of  legal  assessments 
is,  as  stated  in  objection  to  them,  in  the  Re- 
port, to  create  "  a  more  liberal  expenditure." 
The  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  from  the 
assessed  parishes  of  the  Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  in 
asylums,  now  costs,  on  the  average,  £19  :  3  :  5^, 
whereas  we  see  their  expense  in  non-assessed 
parishes  is  about  half  that  sum,  and  often  less. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  these  tables  will  prove 
exceedingly  alarming  to  many  of  the  Scottish 
heritors  and  other  rate-psyers,  and  confirm  every 
argument  used  against  compulsory  assessment ; 
though  the  true  national  question  is  not  which 
mode  is  lowest  in  actual  expense^for  there 
non-assessment  has  every  advantage, — but  which 
is  the  kystem  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view ; — 
the  relief  of  the  miserable,  the  improvement 
and  elevation  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  labouring  poor,  and  the  keeping  down  of 
pauperism. 

The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  nearly 
the  same  over  all  the  country  parishes  of  Soot- 
land  ;  but  we  see  the  extraordinary  operation  of 
the  existing  poor  law  in  the  rate  of  annual  allow- 
ance to  permanent  paupers,  varying  from  Is.  a- 
year,  as  in  the  parish  of  Criech  above  cited,  to 
£4,  £5,  £6,  £8,  £10,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  so 
high  aa  £18  or  £13  a-year,  which  is  allowed  in 
some  of  the  parishes  of  the  south — though  the  rate 
of  pauperism  is  often  very  high  in  the  south- 
amounting,  in  the  old  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  one 
in  seventeen  of  the  population.  Yet,  in  the  le. 
gaily  assessed  parishes,  the  annual  burden  to  each 


individual  of  the  population  is  only  Is.  4/gd.t 
small,  indeed,  compared  with  England,  even  un« 
der  its  amende<l  poor  law.  The  burden  on  every 
individual  in  some  of  the  non-assessed  parishes, 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  fur  an  expert  alge- 
braist to  calculate.  But  legal  assessments,  it  is 
said,  in  particular  parishes,  lessen  the  amount  of 
church  collections  for  the  poor;  and  ao  they 
ought,  when  it  is  no  longer  the  poor  who  ara 
left  almost  unaided  to  support  the  poor,  and 
sink  themselves  into  the  degradation  of  pauper. 
ism,  while  striving  to  relieve  paupers.  The 
poor  law  of  Scotland,  or  rather  its  administra. 
tors,  do  not,  save  of  special  favour,  exempt  a 
common  labourer  at  ls.6d.  a-day,andwith  afamily 
to  maintain,  from  also  supporting,  or  in  part* 
supporting,  his  aged  parents ;  though,  in  doing 
so,  he  should  pauperize  his  children.  The  grand 
and  vaunted  principle  is,  that  the  parish  is  to 
pay  as  little  as  possible,  by  whatever  means  tha 
pauper  is  subsisted.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
paupers  in  the  few  workhouses  of  Scotland  is, 
comparatively,  not  low,  because  there  they  must 
be  solely  maintained ;  and  the  rate,  a-head,  con> 
sequently  appears  magnificent,  when  compared 
with  that  of  out-door  relief;  because,  in  tha 
latter  case,  the  paupers  are  expected  to  scrambia 
about  for  the  greater  part  of  their  wretched  sttb> 
sistence — to  work  if  they  can,  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  friends,  or  to  beg,  thieve,  or  do  anything  that 
may  lessen  the  burden  on  the  funds. 

The  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  notices 
what  is  called  another  "  striking  peculiarity  in 
the  system."  It  is  this:  that  "  in  all  cases  re* 
markably  moderate,  [certainly  so,^  it  varies  ac 
cording  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  tha 
parties  to  be  assisted ;"  as  if  this  were  not  the 
regulating  principle  wherever  out-door  relief  ia 
given.  But  it  certainly  has  some  pecniiaritiet. 
When  a  pauper  is  to  be  admitted  on  the  roll, 
after  agreeing  to  give  up  all  his  property  to  tha 
parish,  the  kirk-session  first  considers  the  amonnt 
of  his  claims  on  his  relations,  and  the  sums 
he  receives,  or  may  receive,  from  the  charity 
of  his  neighbours,  before  the  rate  of  aliment 
— always  "  remarkably  moderate"— is  fixed. 
And  this,  we  are  told,  cherishes  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence; it  being  less  degrading,  we  ima- 
gine, for  a  poor  disabled  person  to  burden  hi* 
charitable  poor  neighbours,  than  to  claim  hia 
right  from  a  body  of  wealthy  heritors  !  We  ara 
told,  in  a  former  Report,  that,  "  even  in  eases  of 
extreme  poverty,  the  relations  and  neighbours  of 
paupers  have  a  pride  in  providing  for  their  neeet~ 
titiet,  either  in  whole  or  in  part."  We  do  wish 
they  could  communicate  something  of  this  pride 
to  landlords,  whether  resident  or  absentees;  that 
they  too,  instead  of  throwing  their  natural  de. 
pendants  upon  the  charities  of  great  towns  and 
the  bounty  of  England,  shewed  any  feeling  of 
pride  in  their  comfortable  condition,  and  in  reliev- 
ing their  necessities.  If  it  ever  was  the  case  that 
relations  and  neighbours,  in  extreme  poverty 
themselves,  felt  this  pride,  we  are  convinced  that 
such  feelings  have  wholly  ceased,  even  where  tha 
spirit  of  independence  is  kept  alive  by  its  preiaot 
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potent  rapporteri — non-nssessment  and  aciinty 
allowance.  Pride  and  tenderness  may  combine 
to  induce  relations  and  kind  neighbours  to  pre- 
serve a  respectable  indigent  person  from  solicit- 
ing frum  the  parish  the  miserable  pittance  which 
it  yields ;  but  once  he  receives  any  parish  aid, 
that  either  relative  or  neighbour  desires  longer 
to  bear  any  part  of  the  burden,  is  extremely 
unlikely.  In  a  former  Report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  it  is  this  pride,  taken  by  the  poor  in 
bearing  those  burdens  which  ought  to  fall  on 
•bier  shoulders,  which  is  said  to  explain  the  fact 
"  of  the  sums  given  in  many  country  districts 
being  so  dispropurtioned  to  what  the  real  ne- 
cessities of  the  paupers  would  require."  This 
must,  therefore,  we  presume,  be  accepted  as  a 
key  to  explain  the  state  of  the  paiithes  of 
Kilmuir  and  Criech,  and  many  more,  in  not 
quite  so  happy  a  condition  as  regards  the  in- 
dependent feelings  of  their  poor,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer.  Any  one  but  those 
grave  reporters  would  imagine  that  true  inde- 
pendence did  not  consist  in  leaning  to  the  charity 
of  •  poor  but  generous  neighbour,  but  in  de- 
pending on  that  wise  law  which  secures  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor,  whei^disabled,  the  humble  means 
of  subsistence.  The  Scottish  poor  law,  as  practi- 
cally expounded,  and,  indeed,  as  formally  set 
forth,  is  one  to  give  the  impotent  poor  a  right 
merely  to  what  they  cannot  obtain  by  any  other 
means,  and  no  more:  not  a  right  to  a  subsistence, 
but  to  a  half,  a  fourth,  a  sixth,  or  fiftieth  part 
of  what  is  considered  a  subsistence;  leaving  them 
to  scramble  ior  the  rest  in  any  way  they  choose  ; 
the  charity  of  their  poorer  neighbours  being  es- 
pecially recommended  to  them. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  shew  what  the  actual 
average  condition  of  the  industrious  poor  and  of 
paupers  is,  over  all  Scotland.  In  so  wide  a  field, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss ;  and  it  shall  be  our  endea- 
vour to  de^l  impartially,  taking  the  best  with 
the  worst. 

In  selecting  a  few  samples  from  the  bulk, 
we  seek  no  better  authority  than  the  Old  and 
NewStatisticalAccountsof  Scotland,  so  far  as  the 
latter  work  has  yet  gone  ;  and  the  "  Report  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  Management  of 
the  Poor  of  Scotland"  referred  to  above,  and 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly ;  in 
which  it  is  understood  that  David  Monypenny, 
Esq.,  of  Pitmilly,  took  an  active  part,  wrote 
out  the  Report,  and  superintended  the  tables 
drawn  up  from  the  Returns  to  the  Queries  ad- 
dressed by  the  Assembly  to  the  ministers  of  the 
different  parishes.  Our  authorities  are  thus  un- 
impeachable ;  and  the  cases  are  selected,  in  the 
fairest  way  possible,  from  parishes  in  every  local- 
ity, and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances. 
We  may  premise  that,  as  a  body,  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a  Poor  Law  which  shall  enforce 
compulsory  assessment,  or  withdraw  the  man- 
ageinent  of  the  poor  from  the  kirk-sessions ; 
though  there  are  many  exceptions,  chiefly  among 
those  who  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  to 
think  upon  the  subject,  under  the  guidance  of 


actual  observation  and  experience ;  and  it  mutt 
not  be  forgotten  that  Mr  Monypenny  is  the  ear- 
nest advocate  of  the  existing  system,  sincerely 
believing  it  the  best  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  richest  and  most  highly  improved  agricul- 
tural districts  in  Scotland,  are  the  shires  <■{  Had. 
dington,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Dumfries.  In 
these  counties,  husbandry  has  been  carried  to 
great,  if  not  to  thehighest,  perfection ;  prod  uce  has 
been  doubled  and  trebled  ;  and  rents  have  risen, 
within  from  forty  to  twenty  years,  in  the  same, 
or  even  in  a  greater,  proportion.  From  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  we,  in  the  first  place, 
select  the  parish  of  Rothwell ;  as,  among  its 
other  advantages,  this  parish  has  been,  for  forty 
years,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr  Dun- 
can, who,  besides  the  discharge  of  his  sacred 
functions  as  a  parish  minister,  is  understood  to 
be  thoroughly  versant  in  rural  and  social  econo- 
my, and  who  has  the  honour  of  having  introduced 
Savings'  Banks  into  Scotland,  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  having  existed  for  thirty  years  in 
Ruthwell. 

Dr  Duncan  describes  his  parishioners  as  ^'  a 
sober,  virtuous,  and  well-informed  population," 
possessing  and  improving  the  means  of  ordin- 
ary and  religious  education.  The  population 
of  Ruthwell  is  1316.  The  real  rental  is  not 
stated;  but  the  annual  amount  of  the  raw 
produce  is  i,'IO,000.  The  landed  proprietors, 
of  whom  the  principal  is  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
are,  with  one  exception,  absentees.  The  wages 
of  labour  are  not  stated — an  important  omis- 
sion ;  but  they  are  probably  the  rate  of  the 
country,  which  seems,  over  all  Scotland,  to  be, 
on  the  average,  about  from  Is.  to  Is.  Sd. 
a-day,  according  to  the  season.  No  attempt 
is  made,  in  any  of  the  parochial  returns,  to 
estimate  the  number  of  idle  and  of  broken 
days,  from  the  state  of  the  weather  and  other 
causes,  which  go  to  be  deducted  from  the  la- 
bourers' wages  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  though 
these  must  be  very  considerable.  The  number 
of  paupers,  out  of  the  population  of  1S16,  is 
twenty-six  ;  and  these  are  mostly  very  aged  and 
infirm  women.  But  as  Ruthwell,  from  the  long 
incumbency,  and  the  character  and  peculiar 
acquirements  of  its  minister,  may  be  considered 
as  a  pattern  or  model  parish,  where  the  poor  are 
managed  as  well  as  the  existing  system  admits, 
we  shall  go  fully  into  Dr  Duncan's  report ;  nor 
would  we  desire  a  better  illustration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Scottish  poor,  and  the  working  of 
the  Voluntary  system,  than  the  details  before  us. 
The  first  entry  on  the  roll  of  twenty-six,  is  a 
woman,  of  eighty-one,  "  old  and  feeble,  and  no 
children,"  who  receives  from  the  kirk-session 
£1 :  5s.  a-year,  and  whose  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  "  lodging  vagrantt."  The  second 
case  is  another  woman,  of  eighty-five,  with  one 
son,  and  no  means  of  support,  who  was  allowed 
£\  :  93.  a-year ;  which  the  session  afterwards 
recovered,  by  legal  process,  from  the  eon.  The 
third  case  is  an  old,  blind  woman,  with  one  mar- 
ried daughter,  who  receives  £\  :  19s.  a-year; 
from  which  comparatively  liberal  allowance  wa 
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mutt  iafer  that  the  daughter  is  unable  to  assist 
her  mother,  save,  perhaps,  by  offices  of  kindness 
in  domestic  affairs.  A  feeble  woman  of  seventy- 
four,  with  a  daughter  deaf  and  dumb,  gets 
£1  :  98. ;  another,  with  a  widowed  daughter, 
f  1 :  5s. ;  and  a  paralytic  woman  of  sixty.one, 
whose  "  children  work  a  little,"  receives  £1 :  9s. 
A  woman  of  eighty-nine,  "feeble  and  blind," 
with  "  a  son  who  has  a  large  family,"  receives 
;C1 :  5s. ;  another  woman  of  forty-seven,  in  very 
delicate  health,  and  with  no  relations,  receives 
£1  :  4s.,  and  "  spins  a  little,"  which  may  proba. 
bly  double  her  income,  though  this  is  a  high 
estimate.  These  are  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  parish  paupers  are  maintained  by  Vo- 
luntary charity,  in  what  may  be  presumed  one  of 
the  best  parishes  for  the  poor  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  We  are  also  permitted  to  see  what  is 
deemed  sufficient,  or  at  least  what  must  suffice  for 
the  entire  maintenance  of  one  of  the  most  hel  pless 
of  human  beings.—"  A  man  of  eighty-one,  blind 
and  paralytic,  who  has  no  relations,"  and  who,  of 
course,  requiresconstant  attendance  or  nursing,  is 
"chiefly  supported  by  the  kirk-session"  paying 
£3 :  188.  to  the  persons  who  take  care  of  him  ; 
the  smaller  proportion — the  above  being  the  chief 
maintenance — comingfromsomeunnamed  source. 
The  highest  sum  paid  in  any  case,  by  the  kirk- 
session  of  Ruthwell,  is  £7 :  IBs.  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  female  lunatic,  aged  sixty-one,  who  has 
no  means,  and  who  requires  constant  attend- 
ance. To  meet  the  expenditure  for  relieving 
these  and  the  other  paupers,  there  are  the 
church  collections,  amounting  to  £25,  and  about 
£l»  contributed  by  the  five  heritors.  But  £i7 
in  all  is  divided  among  the  twenty-six  paupers. 
From  the  condition  of  this  parish  and  the  per- 
sons on  the  pauper.roll,  who  are  nearly  all  aged 
females,  there  must  either  have  been  mendicity, 
or  the  destitute  must  have  resorted  to  the  great 
to»ns,increa8ing  the  burdens  of  those  assessed  by 
the  addition  of  some  of  the  poor  of  Ruthwell ;  or 
elie  applicants  must  have  been  rejected  who  were 
really  in  destitute  circumstances.  Dr  Duncan 
complains  that  two  of  the  five  absentee  heritors 
pay  very  little  to  the  support  of  the  poor  ;  yet 
the  kirk-session  "  choose  rather  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  generosity  and  good  sense  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  them,  than  by  call- 
ing legal  meetings^  to  bring  a  permanent  and 
necessarily  increasing  poor  rate  on  the  parish." 
There  does,  however,  seem  an  immediate  ne- 
ewdty  for,  not  an  increase,  but  an  instanta- 
neous doubling  or  quadrupling,  by  compulsory 
assessment,  of  the  present  scanty  sum  ex- 
tracted from  the  pockets  of  the  generous,  who 
are  much  less  able  to  contribute,  to  save  those 
of  the  heritors ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk  of  an  "increasing  poor-rate"  after  we  start 
from  the  point  which  affords  anything  like  an 
adequate  subsistence  to  paupers.  Of  the  labouring 
population  of  Ruthwell,  when  in  their  best  state, 
Dr  Duncan  remarks:—"  The  day-labourers,  es- 
Pwially  those  who  have  families,  suffer  numerous 
privations  with  exemplary  patience.  They  are,  in 
general,  sober,  active,  and  industrious;  but  the 


want  of  constant  employment  prevents  them  from 
acquiring  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life,  and  not  unfrequently  subjects  them  to 
severe  distress."  To  arrest  the  prevalence  of  this 
distress,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor  creatures  who  languish  out  the  last  years  of 
a  hard  life  on  the  pittances  specified  shove,  Dr 
Duncan  suggests  no  remedy. 

Our  next  parish  shall  be  taken  from  nearly 
the  opposite  boundary  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  also 
ouffht  to  be  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish parishes.  It  is  the  parish  of  Golspie  in 
Sutherland,  in  which  stands  Dunrobin  Castle,  and 
which  is  under  the  immediate  care  and  auspices 
of  the  munificent  family  of  Sutherland,  the  late 
Duchess  Countess  having  usually  spent  the  sum- 
mer months  there. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was,  when  the^e- 
port  was  written,  the  sole  owner  of  the  parish, 
as  she  was,  indeed,  latterly,  of  nearly  the 
whole  county.  When  the  old  Statistical  Ac- 
count was  written,  the  rent  of  this  parish  was 
estimated  at  about  £700;  the  population  was 
about  1600,  of  whom  sixty-five  were  con- 
sidered paupers,  and  among  whom  was  divided 
£6: 10s.  a-year,  being  the  amount  of  the  collec- 
tions at  the  church-door,  and  also  the  interest  of 
£60,  making  in  all  about  £9.  The  writer  of  that 
report  says  — "  The  trustees  of  the  poors'  money 
sometimes  find  a  difficulty  to  give  as  much 
money  as  will  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
enable  them  to  go  about  to  beg  their  bread." 
— "  The  farmers  and  others,  of  every  denomi- 
nation in  the  parish,  serve  their  indigent  fellow- 
creatures  as  liberally  as  they  can  afford  with 
food."  When  the  noble  family  arrived  at  Dunro- 
bin, besides  contributing  part  of  the  £6 :  lOs.  of 
church  collections  on  Sundays, "  the  poor  got  a  fat 
meal  on  different  days  of  the  week  at  Dunrobin." 
During  a  year  of  scarcity,  the  agents  of  Lady 
Sutherland  purchased  and  sent  home  grain  to 
the  parish  ;  and  it  is  observed  "  that,  what- 
ever she  might  have  lost  in  interest  of  money, 
she  gained  as  much  in  having  relieved  the  dis- 
tressed." In  short,  Golspie  was  thus,  in  many 
respects,  in  the  condition  of  an  Irish  parish 
before  the  institution  of  poor  laws,  save  that 
the  noble  proprietors  were  sometimes  resident. 
Since  that  period,  the  population  has  decreased 
by  the  ejectment  of  the  small  tenantry ;  and, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  destitute  of  this  parish, 
and  of  Sutherland  generally,  must  have  swelled 
the  mendicity,  vagrancy,  and,  finally,  the  pau- 
perism of  the  towns  of  the  south.  But  the  po- 
pulation is  again  increasing,  and  already  amounts 
to  about  1800.  The  wages  of  labour  are  stated 
in  the  New  Statistical  Account  at  Is.  6d.  in  the 
long,  and  Is.  3d.  in  the  short  day ;  the  number  of 
idle  days,  from  want  of  employmeiit,  is  not  men- 
tioned. Mechanics  get  from  Ss.  to  Ss.  6d.  a- 
day.  The  real  rental  of  the  parish  is  not  stated  ; 
and,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  proprietor:  but  the  annunl  value  of  the  raw 
produce,  exclusive  of  a  salmon  fishing,  is  stated  at 
£10,030 — which  indicates  a  great  increase  since 
the  rental  was  £700  a-year.   The  husbandry  is  of 
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the  best  deicription  ;  the  breeds  of  cattle  are  ex* 
cellent ;  and  everything  has  improved  rapidly, 
save  only  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  funds 
for  the  alleviation  of  their  distress.  The  num* 
ber  on  the  roll  of  paupers,  which,  it  must  be  re> 
membered,  in  no  part  of  Scotland  is^  by  any 
means,  the  measure  of  the  real  poverty  and  des- 
titution, is  sixty,  who  receive,  on  the  average, 
"  88.  a-year,"  and  "  oeeaiionallg  some  meal." 
The  funds  divided  arise  from  the  church  colleo* 
tion,  ;C19,  £7  interest  of  money  belonging  to  the 
poor,  and  £6  a-year  subscribed  by  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  to  the  parochial  fund.  From  this 
slender  fund,  however,  the  precentor,  kirk- 
officer,  and  treasurer,  get  a  small  annual  sti- 
pend, so  that  very  little  can  remain  for  the 
occasional  dole  of  meal.  It  would  appear  that 
the  same  sum  of  £6  was  the  regular  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  late  noble  proprietress  to  each  of 
the  parish  funds  in  the  county  in  which  she  had 
property,  "  but  all  depending  on  her  good  will :" 
in  fact,  a  voluntary  contribution,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  continued  by  the  present  Duke. 
Among  the  other  parishes  in  Sutherlandshire, 
we  find  Criech, where  from  ls.to3s.a-yeariggiven 
to  140  paupers,  from  the  church  collection  and 
the  interest  of  jCI  50.  The  Duchess  does  not 
appear  to  have  contributed  her  usual  £6  to  this 
parish,  though  the  gratuity  was  given  to  Rogarjt 
parish,  where  eighty-four  paupers,  from  that  and 
the  church  collection,  received  is.  9d.  a-year. 
Of  Lairg,  another  Sutherland  parish,  we  were 
glad  to  read,  on  the  authority  of  the  minis, 
ter,  that  "  the  poor  are  comparatively  well 
provided  for;"  that  is,  137  paupers,. with  their 
children,  get  £12  of  church  collections,  and 
the  Duchess'  £i  is  divided  among  them  besides : 
but  the  main  source  of  their  good  provision  is 
an  annuity  of  CH,  left  them  by  a  Captain  Hugh 
Mackay,  the  son  of  a  former  minister  of  Lairg, 
who  made  a  fortune  in  India.  Curious  to  see  to 
what  the  comparatively  good  provision  might 
come  in  sterling  money,  we  turned  to  the  lie- 
port  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  find  that 
it  is  19s.  a-year  at  the  highest  rate  of  allowance, 
and,  by  the  lowest,  4s. ;  that  is,  one  set  gets  4^d. 
a-week,  and  the  others  less  than  one  penny ! 
In  Farr  parish,  to  which  the  Duchess  has  for 
twenty  years  given  her  stated  gratuity  of  £6, 
£27  are  annually  distributed  among,  on  the  aver- 
age, seventy-six  paupers;  so  that  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  maintained  may  easily  b^  reckoned.  In 
the  parish  of  Durness,  forty-five  paupers  receive 
among  them  X80,  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  contributed  anything; 
her  benefaction  of£6havingbeenlimited  to  those 
parishes  which  were  solely  or  chiefly  her  own 
property.  The  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce 
of  Durness  is  £8,000 ;  the  real  rental  is  esti- 
mated at  £8,550.  From  the  reports  of  all  the 
Sutherlapd  parishes,  we  gather,  that  the  noble 
proprietress  contributed  gratuities  to  the  pa- 
rochial funds  of  the  county,  managed  by  the 
kirk-sessions,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  to 
the  amount  of  about  £50  a-year  ;  though;  as  this 
sum  would  cover  eight  parishes,  probably  less. 


From  the  proceedings  of  the  publie  mMtlng  in 
Edinburgh,  referred  to  above,  w*  were  led  to 
hope  that,  however  it  might  be'  with  the  pau- 
per* in  the  remote  Highlands  and  islands,  in 
Sutherlandshire,  but  especially  in  Criech  and 
Dornoch,  they  were  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Mr 
Dempster  is  the  principal  resident  proprietor, 
though  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Satbei^ 
land  family,  is  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

Dornoch,  from  its  position,  possesses  several 
both  natural  and  artificial  advantages.  Agri- 
culture and  rural  economy,  in  all  departments, 
have  been  immensely  improved  in  that  dis- 
trict. We  see  no  attempt  made  in  the  re- 
turns to  estimate  either  the  annual  value  of  the 
raw  produce  or  the  real  rental  of  the  parish ; 
but  take  as  data,  that,  on  the  estate  of  the  Suth- 
erland family  alone,  there  are  4,000  acres  arable, 
8,000  acres  in  course  of  improvement,  8,500 
acres  planted,  besides  300  acres  of  natural  wood, 
and  the  factthat  the  rent  of  arable  land  is  £1 :  58. 
on  the  average,  and  of  the  land  under  improve- 
ment, 5s.  The  rate  of  wages  is  rather  lower 
than  in  the  south ;  "  able-bodied  men  for  day. 
labour  get  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.;  women  6d.,  save 
at  harvest-time,  when  they  get  Is. ;  but  no  vic- 
tuals in  either  case."  So  that  Dornoch  is  anotlier 
of  those  parishes  where  everything  has  improved 
rapidly  save  the  means  of  the  labourers,  which 
bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  general 
march  of  improvement.  "Potatoes  have  be- 
come the  principal  article  of  food  here,"  says 
the  minister,  as  indeed  they  are  throughout 
the  Highlands.  "  Tdey  serve  as  the  chief  sub- 
sistence of  the  people  during  half  the  year, 
and  with  some  two-thirds."  Many  of  the  people 
come  from  a  considerable  distance  to  gather  cock- 
les,of  which  abundance  maybe  had  on  thesands  of 
Dornoch.  To  this  circumstance  we  alluded  when 
mentioning  the  natural  advantages  of  Dornoch. 
It  is  always  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  High- 
landers,  as  to  the  Frish,  to  be  near  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  may  pick  up  shell-fish  to  "kit- 
chen" their  potato-diet.  It  must  not  be  forgot, 
ten  that  potato-diet  has  kept  exact  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  by  the  labour  of  the 
potato-feeders,  and  with  the  growth  of  those 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  now 
sent  to  Leith.  Yet,  in  spite  of  ejectments,  con- 
siderable voluntary  emigration,  and  vagrant  des- 
titution, the  new  population  of  potato-feeders 
has,  as  in  Ireland,  increased.  As  among  the 
Irish,  "  there  is,"  says  the  parson,  "  a  general 
inclination  to  marry  young.  When  otU-farm- 
servants,  (the  occupiers  of  the  bothiies,)  of 
whom  Uie  number  is  considerably  in(a«ased 
by  the  erection  of  large  farms,  get  barraekt  for 
themselves,  they  marry  ;  when  a  young  man  gets 
a  croft  he  marries ;  when  a  fisherman  becomes 
possessed  of  a  quarter  of  a  boat,  he  builds  a  house 
(query,  hovel  ?)  and  marries."  Nay,  the  Dor. 
noch  people  not  only  marry  all,  and  marry 
young,  but  they  marry  a  second,  and  third,  and 
one  couple,  (and  both  parties,)  married  a  fourth 
time,  "and contribute  to  increasethe  population." 
Nor  is  such  reckless  improvidence  in  the  laboor* 
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en  at  from  l«.to  Is.  6d.  ft-day — the  potato-feeders 
and  cockle-gathererg  namely — to  be  attributed 
to  a  legal  assessment,  which  encourages  them  to 
marry  improridently,  knowing  they  have  the 
parish  to  fall  back  upon.  No  such  thing  is 
known  in  this  highly-improved  and  spirited  lo- 
cality, where  "  the  natural  guardians  of  the  poor" 
provide  for  paupers  in  this  wise : — The  popula- 
tion in  1831  was  3,380,  and  was  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  Of  this  number,  from  120  to  130,  on 
the  average,  receive  parochial  aid.  This  they 
obtain  from  the  rate  of  less  than  l^d.  a-week,  to 
the  extent,  in  some  cases,  of  rather  less  than  6d. 
a-we«k ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  minister,  the 
lowest  is  6s.  (a-year) — the  highest  £1  :  5s. ;  and 
even  at  this  very  moderate  rate,  there  is  "a 
strong  tendency,  among  the  lower  classes,  to  ap- 
ply for  relief  to  the  parish  funds."  These  funds 
consist  of  £39  :  lOs.,  arising  from  the  church  col- 
lections on  Sundays,  marriage  and  mortcloth 
dues,  and  are,  consequently,  chiefly  contributed 
by  the  poor  themselves;  with  the  £6  a-year  contri- 
buted by  the  Duchess  to  each  parish  where  she 
was  the  sole  or  principal  heritor,  and  from  £3t, 
the  interest  of  £500,  left  to  the  poor,  not  by  the 
"  noble  family,"  or  the  fact  would  have  been 
certified  at  full  length  ;  and  we  are  very  charac- 
teristically told  "  that  the  late  Duke,  who  did 
not  need  to  borrow  money,  very  humanely  took 
this  sum  from  the  kirk-session,  and  allowed  the 
above  liberal  interest  for  it." 

Such  is  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
poor,  and  the  state  of  pauperism  in  the  parish 
•f  Dornoch ;  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  or  not  one  of  its  principal  heritors, 
Mr  Dempster,  was  warranted  in  so  warmly  re- 
senting the  alleged  intermeddling  of  the  en- 
lightened and  humane  in  Edinburgh  with  what 
was  properly  the  concern  of  "  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,"  the  landed  gentry,  who  dis. 
play  such  tender  concern  for  their  natural 
charge,  the  labourers  on  their  estates.  But  a 
considerable  extent  of  Mr  Dempster's  property 
lies  in  the  neighbouring  larger  parish  of  Criech, 
where,  in  a  population  of  (in  1S31)  8,563,  there 
are  140  paupers  who  receive,  as  was  stated  above, 
from  Is.  to  3s.  a-year ;  or  from  less  than  one  far- 
thing to  rather  more  than  a  halfpenny  a-week, 
from  the  small  siim  collected  at  the  door  of  the 
(^urch  and  mission  station.  It  was  unhappy  for 
this  gentleman  to  come  forward  so  prominently 
in  the  metropolis  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Scot- 
tish system.  We  include  one  more  Sutherland- 
shire  parish,  Assynt,  where,  outof  a  population  of 
1 760,  about  sixty  are  admitted  as  permanent  or 
occasional  paupers,  and  have  £14  a-year  divided 
among  them,  or,  on  the  average,  about  a  penny 
a-week. 

It  happens  that  several  of  the  parishes  of  Ber- 
wickshire are  included  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  New  Statistical  Account  which  comprehends 
the  above  parishes  of  Sutherland  ;  and  they  are 
thus  placed  together  before  us: — One  parish  is 
Lauder,  which,  in  1831,  contained  2.0S3  inha- 
bitants, an  increase  of  222  from  1821,  or  in 
tea  years.    Yet  here  there  is  no  legal  asses». 


ment,  the  psnpers  being  supported  by  what  is 
called  a  voluntary  assessment;  «.   «.  the  heri- 
tors and  kirk-session  meet  together  every  half- 
year,   and  arrange,  as  in  other  parishes,  how 
much  (or,  more  correctly,  how  little)  may  suffice 
for  the  paupers  for  the  next  six  months.    The 
annual  value  of  the  raw  produce  of  this  parish 
is  estimated  at  £39,970.    The  real  rental  is  not 
stated.     Here  there  are  three   resident   great 
proprietors,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  and  two  more. 
The  parish,  like   the  whole  county,  is  highly 
improved.     Wages  are,  what  we  consider,  low  ; 
the   wages  of  a  Hind  or  farm-servant  being, 
"  with  all  its  advantages  fairly  computed,  9s.  a- 
week,  or  £83:  8s.  a-year;  each  Hind  being,  be- 
sides, bound  to  keep  a  bondager,"  or  woman,  to  be, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
at  the  call  of  the  farmer,  to  work  at  hay,  tur- 
nips, &c.,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  or  9d.  a-day,  when 
her   labour   is   required.      In  many  cases,  the 
keeping  of  a  bondager  must  deduct  considerably 
from  the  wages  of  the  Hind  ;  and  it  is  generally 
considered  a  hardship  and  grievance,  though,  as 
a  condition  of  the  bond,  it  must  be  submitted  to. 
The  bondager  system  is  also  considered  a  source 
of  domestic  heart-burning  and  even  immorality. 
In  the  parish  where  the  raw  produce  is  of  value 
£29,870,  and  the  inhabitants  amount  to  2,063, 
there  are  twenty-two  persons  receiving  parochial 
relief;  "  one,  fatuous,  4s.  per  week  ;  one,  '  old 
and  feeble,'  38.  6d. ;  and  another,  with  a  young 
family,   also  3s.  6d. :    these  being  the  highest 
sums  given  to  any  of  our  paupers,"  says  the  mi- 
nister whom  we  quote.    "  The  remaining  nine- 
teen  gpt  from  Is.  3d.  to  Ss. ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  paupers — fatuous,  old, 
and  feeble,  and  those  burdened  with  young  fa- 
milies, included— is  £119  :  3 :  4  a-year  ;  though, 
with  e.xpenE8s  of  manairement,  the  heritors  really 
assess  themselves  in  £150.    But  it  is,"  continues , 
the  minister  of  Lauder,  "  an  object  sUadily  kept 
in  view  by  the  managers  of  the  poor  to  keep 
down  as  much  as  they  can  the  legal  assessment, 
[meaning  the  voluntary  contribution,  to  ward  off 
assessment ;]    and  their  efforts  '  have    hitherto 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful.    The  assess- 
ment is,  indeed,  still  considerable,  but  at  no  dis- 
tant period  it  was  larger ;"   and  he  acknow- 
ledges that  as  yet,  in  general,  the  poor  of  Lauder 
"  do  not  seek  parochial  relief  till  involved  in 
real  indigence." 

Fuel  is  dear  in  this  parish.  The  minister 
gives  the  people  the  character  of  being  contented 
with  their  condition ;  and  affirms  that  "  they 
enjoy,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  society,"  which,  by  the  way,  seems 
the  stereotyped  answer  from  the  great  majority 
of  parishes  to  the  query  regarding  the  physical 
condition  and  comforts  of  the  working  claims. 
They  do  not  poadt  very  often  in  Lauder ;  and 
they  go  to  church  on  Sundays  pretty  regularly 
when  they  do  not  go  to  the  Secsder  Meeting. 
They  send  their  children  early  to  school ;  though 

I  we  should  thinkthem  not  very  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  education.  There  was  a  Friendly  Society, 
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but  it  hai  been  given  np;  and  the  only  thinir  which 
their  minister  appears  to  desiderate  fur  the  poor 
of  his  flocic,  is  what  we  should  reckon,  save  in  the 
case  of  house-servants,  a  perfect  superfluity  : — 
it  is  "  •  S.iviDf(s'  Bank,  to  promote  the  industry 
and  frugality  of  the  laliouring  classes,  and  nourish 
iu  them  the  spirit  of  independence."  Where  are 
Hinds,  with  9s.  a-week,  and  children  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate,  and  day-labourers  with  less 
—where  even  are  married  artisans,  with  18s.  a- 
week,  when  in  employment,  to  find  money  to 
deposit  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  if  they  indulge 
in  "  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  society  ?" 
Throughout  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  deposi- 
tors, where  there  are  Savings'  Banks,  in  the 
rural  parishes,  are  unmarried  servants,  living 
in  their  masters'  houses,  and  principally  wo- 
men. We  may  farther  notice,  that  Dr  Dun- 
can of  Ruthwell,  the  founder  and  zealous  pro. 
meter  of  Savings'  Banks,  now  doubts  if  they  be 
really  so  useful  to  the  poor  as  they  were  once 
imagined  ;  because,  as  he  justly  remarks,  "  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  these  institutions  have,  in  many 
instances,  operated  to  the  injury  of  the  Friendly 
Societies — kindred  establishments,  which  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  lower  orders  must  regard  as  useful 
auxiliaries,  not  as  rivals.  The  lutter  are,  in 
truth,  the  only  protection  to  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  labouring  class  of  the  community,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  overtaken  by  sudden 
illness  or  disability  before  tbey  have  made  any 
considerable  accumulation  in  a  Savings'  Bank." 
It  here  appears  that]  the  originator  of  the  Sav. 
ings'  Bank  would  have  the  Friendly  or  Mutual 
Assurance  Society  preliminary,  though  an  adjunct, 
to  the  Savings'  Bank ;  and,  while  the  able-bodied 
poor  are  almost  wholly  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, as  at  present,  the  opinion  is  sound. 

To  shew  how  the  system  varies,  we  take  a 
neighbouring  parish,  Greenlaw,  in  Berwickshire, 
where  the  paupers  are  maintained,  as  in  Lauder, 
by  the  heritors  and  kirk-session  meeting  twice 
a-year  and  agreeing  to  a  certain  rate  of  contri. 
bution.  The  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce 
of  this  parish  is  not  equal  to  half  the  pro- 
duce of  Lauder.  It  is  £13,160.  The  real  ren. 
tal  is  £6,836:  Ss.,  and  three  times  more  than  it 
was  fifty  years  since.  Wages  are  stated  as  rather 
higher  than  in  Lauder,  to  the  extent  of  2d.  a- 
day  for  hired  labourers,  whether  men  or  wo- 
men ;  and  masons  and  carpenters,  Ss.  4d. ;  tailors 
Is.  6d.  a-day,  without  food.  In  a  population  of 
1443,  there  are,  on  the  average,  88  paupers, 
who  receive,  on  the  average.  Ss.  a-week;  where- 
as the  rate  of  Lauder  is  from  Is.  3d.  to  Ss. 
But  yet  the  voluntary  assessment  for  the  poor 
of  Greenlaw  amounts  to  only  sixpence  in  the 
pound  on  the  real  rental ;  which,  though  more 
is  given  in  a  week  than  in  the  northern  parishes 
in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  in  a  whole  year,  is,  after 
all,  no  alarmingly  heavy  burthen. 

To  prove  the  fallacy  uf  the  assumptions  re- 
garding leg4l  assessments,  we  would  request  that 
instances  of  its  truth  may  be  adduced  from  the 
Report  of  the  Assembly  and  the  New  Statistical 


Account.  In  what  parishes,  legally  assecaed, 
has  pauperism  rapidly  advanced,  unless  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances ;  or  what  war- 
rants the  genenj  charge  of  improvidence  in 
assessed  parishes  more  than  in  the  voluntary  ? 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  assessed  parishes  is 
Yarrow,  which  locality  has  since  been  exposed 
to  the  suffering  ever  attendant  upon  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms ;  yet  there  has  been  no  increase 
of  pauperism,  no  marks  of  improvidence  in  this 
parish,  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

There  has  been  a  legal  assessment  for  the 
poor  of  Yarrow  for  nearly  a  century.  The  po- 
pulation, kept  down  by  throwing  a  number  of 
small  farms  into  one,  and  sweeping  away  cottages, 
was,  in  1755,  reckoned  at  II80.  In  1831,  it  was 
ISSI.  The  number  of  paupers  appears  to  hare 
fluctuated  with  dear  years,  and  from  other  tem- 
porary causes  which  cannot  he  now  ascertained  ; 
but,  in  1751,  it  is  stated  at  twenty.eight;  and,  six 
years  later,  at  fifty-one:  in  1800  and  1801,  both 
very  bad  years,  the  number  of  paupers  was  uxty ; 
while  the  average  of  the  last  seven  years  is 
thirty,  (given  in  the  New  Statistical  Account,) 
on  a  larger  population.  But  neither  have  the 
assessments  risen  to  any  alarming  extent ;  nor, 
whrn  the  changed  value  and  the  price  of  wages 
and  food  are  considered,  have  they  risen  at  alL 
In  1757,  the  assessment  of  Yarrow  was  £90. 
In  one  year,  1800,  it  had  increased  to  £360; 
when  owing,  probably,  to  the  dearth,  a  high 
rate  of  allowance,  £6,  was  temporarily  adopted  ; 
but  the  average  assessment  of  the  last  seven 
years  is  lowered  to  £160 — a  much  smaller  sum, 
relatively,  than  £90  in  the  year  1757,  though 
there  is  a  larger  population.  The  average  allow- 
ance for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  £5 :  7s. 
a-year  for  each  pauper ;  which  is  very  hicii  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  parishes  of 
Scotland.  The  minister  of  this  parish,  though 
affected  with  the  contagious  horror  of  legal 
assessments,  acknowledges  "  that  pauperism  has 
not  made  much  progress  in  Yarrow."  It  has 
made,  we  should  say,  a  retrograde  progress. 
The  persons  on  the  pauper  roll  are  chiefly 
old  women,  or  widows  with  helpless  young 
families,  and  persons  weak  in  body  and  intellect. 
In  the  face  of  the  actually  decreased  amount  of 
pauperism,  the  Chalmerian  theory,  so  generally 
admired  by  heritors,  leads  the  writer  of  the  ac 
count  of  the  parish  to  affirm  that  "  the  tend- 
ency of  the  system,  however,  has  been  partially 
felt  in  relaxing  industry  and  encouraging  im- 
providence ;  in  loosening  the  ties  of  the  nearest 
kindred  and  lowering  the  tone  of  independence  ; 
and  leading  to  insolence  and  ingratitude."  These 
are  serious  consequences,  evolved  after  the  experi- 
ence uf  a  century  ;  and,  if  they  mean  anything, 
should  lead  to  the  total  abolition  of  stated  relief 
to  the  poor  in  any  form,  whether  compulsory  or 
voluntary.  The  rental  of  this  parish  is  nov 
£18,000  ;  and  must  have  been  at  least  quadrupled 
since  the  period,  1757,  when  £90  a-year,  now  in- 
creased to  £160,  was  levied  fur  the  poor. 

Very  frequently,  in  the  former  Statistical  Ae> 
count  of  Scotland,  do  we  find  the  clergymea  n- 
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commendiog:  aneMmenta.  Thun,  in  Dornoch,  then 
a  miMrable  and  still  a  miserable  parish  for  the 
poor,  many  of  the  people,  as  in  most  of  the  Hifi^h- 
land  parishes,  were  mendicant  vagrrants.  The 
clergyman  who  had  witnessed  their  condition  and 
its  consequences,  says — "  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  poor  were  universally  confined  to  their  own 
parishes ;  that,  by  atsetsmentt  upon  heritors, 
tenants,  and  others,  in  proportion  to  their  seve- 
ral interests,  holdings,  and  circumstances, 
a  certain  provision  were  made  for  their  sub. 
slstence ;  and  that  employment  were  fur. 
nished  them,  suitable  to  the  measure  of  strength 
and  abUity  they  may  possess."  This  wise 
prayer  remains  unanswered  to  this  day.  The 
paupers  of  Dornoch  have,  however,  in  these 
improved  times  of  production  and  rent,  (though 
without  scope  for  begging,  as  of  old,  among  the 
small  farmers,)  from  I  ;}d.  to  5d.  a. week,  instead 
of  less  than  Id.,  which  was  the  maximum  in  1791 ; 
Bo  true  it  is  that  poor-rates  are  rising :  here 
they  are  quadrupled  in  fifty  years  I  The  for- 
mer minister  of  Dornoch  concludes  these 
bints  by  remarking  that,  "  by  his  plan,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  would  be  improved, 
and  the  burden  fairly  divided  among  all  ranks 
and  characters,  in  place  of  falling  chiefly  or 
solely  upon  the  humane  and  benevolent,  and 
often  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it."  The  pre- 
sent minister,  according  to  his  Report,  appears 
quite  contented  with  things  as  they  are ;  the 
church  collections,  the  Duchess'  donation  of  £6  a- 
year,  and  the  young  people  marrying  as  early  as 
possible,  with  the  prospect  at  worst  of  a  fair  sup- 
ply of  potatoes  and  cockles  in  their  wigwams  ; 
parish  pay  offering  here  no  encouragement  to 
improvident  wedlock. 

One  parish  of  the  Merse,  St  Bathan's,  has  been 
legally  assessed  for  115  years;  the  population  is 
128;  the  yearly  value  of  the  raw  produce  is  esti- 
mated at  £2,6S6 ;  and  £4: 18s.  is  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  two  parish  paupers,  in  addition  to 
£3  of  church  collection.  This  is  not  appalling, 
after  above  a  century's  experience.  The  only  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  two  aged  female  paupers  cannot 
be  very  well  off,  though  allowed  twice  as  much  as 
in  many  rich  and  respectable  voluntary  parishes, 
and  ten  times  as  much  as  in  Sutherlandshire. 
But  this  objection  could  easily  be  removed,  by 
at  once  doubling  the  rate  levied,  and  no  great 
hardship  be  incurred  by  the  rate-payers  after  all. 
In  the  parish  of  Bunkle  and  Merton,  rents  have 
lately  risen  from  £3,3U0  to £8,000:  the  population 
is  740;  of  whom,  on  the  average,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  are  admitted  on  the  roll  of  paupers;  and 
for  their  maintenance  the  heritors  and  tenants 
are  equally  assessed  in  £70  yearly.  The  paupers 
receive,  on  the  average,  la.  6d.  a-week.  £10  for 
the  poor  on  a  rental  of  £8,000  is  surely  a  very 
moderate  assessment.  Lord  Douglas  is  here  the 
principal  heritor.  Some  of  the  farmers  of  Bun- 
kle pay  £1600  a-year  in  rent.  What  a  stride 
between  the  farmer  and  the  hind,  since  the  re- 
cent dr<ys  when  the  same  roof  covered  them,  and 
when  they  ate  at  the  same  board!  And  is  it 
aurpritiBg  that,  while  society  is  in  this  state 


of  violent  transition,  destitution  and  pauperism 
should  increase?  One  of  the  temporary  causes  of 
this  increase  in  the  country  parishes  is  the  dimin- 
ished number  of  small  resident  proprietors,  as 
well  as  of  small  farmers. 

In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Chirnside,  the 
writerof  the  old  Statistical  Account  was  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  rent  of  land  having,  in  his  time,  risen 
from  Ss.  to  ISs. ;  and  from  5s.  to  £1  per  acre.  Now 
it  has  risen  to  £2,  £2 :  10s.,  £3 :  158.,  £4 :  4s.,  and 
sometimes  more,  per  acre.  But  how  have  wages 
risen?  In  what  corresponding  ratio  have  the 
comforts  of  the  producers  increased  ?  There  is 
a  tablet  in  an  old  wall  in  the  church  of  Bunkle, 
a  church  as  old  as  the  days  of  Popery,  on  which 
is  inscribed,  "  Help  the  Pvr."  Its  lesson  is 
thus  attended  to: — ^Out  of  a  population  of  1248 
there  are  fifty-five  paupers,  for  whose  mainten- 
ance, on  a  real  rental  of  £8,504,  the  sum  of  £270 
is  levied  by  legal  ssse'ssment,  and  in  equal  pro- 
portions from  landlords  and  tenants.  This  par- 
ish has  been  legally  assessed  beyond  the  memory 
of  man.  In  speaking  of  Bunkle,  and  several 
other  assessed  parishes,  we  are  far  from  meaning 
to  speak  disparagingly.  On  the  contrary,  we 
say,  once  for  all,  that  the  rate  of  allowance  in 
them  is,  comparatively,  to  be  highly  commended. 
In  many  circumstances  it  may  even  be  ample ; 
for  £5  a-year  must  be  a  great  sum  indeed  to  an 
individual  pauper,  when  the  whole  income  of  a 
married  common  day-labourer,  or  a  hind,  ranges 
from  £18  to  £83 :  8s.  a-year. 

The  minister  of  Ayton,  a  Border  parish,  legally 
assessed,  complains  loudly  that  the  labouring 
poor  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  Friendly 
Society  and  Savings'  Bank  established  at  Eye- 
mouth, '  and  thus  spare  the  heritors,  instead 
of  looking  to  them  for  parochial  aid  in  their 
destitute  old  age.  The  wages  of  a  labourer 
are  here  Is.  6d.  a-day  ;  those  of  an  artisan,  that 
is,  a  mason  or  carpenter,  3d.  to  2«.  6d.  But  in 
every  year  there  must  be  many  idle  days,  materi- 
ally reducing  the  apparent  amount  of  wages,  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  if  the  labouring  class  of 
Ayton,  like  their  fellows  throughout  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  "  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  society,"  it  defies  our 
calculation  to  discover  how  they  can,  to  any  ex- 
tent, accumulate  for  old  age.  This  parish  is  sadly 
annoyed  and  burdened  by  vagrant  poor,"sent  back 
in  cart  loads  from  England,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  'natural  guardians'  in  Scotland."  The 
minister  of  Ayton  speaks  very  reasonably  on  this 
subject;  and  cases  like  those  which  he  cites  should 
lead  the  country  clergy  to  have  some  consideration 
for  the  oppressed  rate-payers  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  towns  which  form  the 
refuge  for  those  destitute  persons  who  wander 
from  the  country,  either  to  seek  employment, 
and  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  cundition, 
or  because,  however  urgent  their  distress,  the 
rural  kirk-sessions  cannot  affurd  to  raise  them 
into  the  happy  state  of  parish  paupers,  without 
having  recourse  to  a  compulsory  assessment. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  an  extensive  pro. 
prietor  in  Dumfriesshire.    He  is  generally,  and. 
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we  believe,  very  juatlf,  eeteemed  a  liberal  land, 
lord  ;  or,  if  he  cannot  be  called  exactly  a  liberal 
landlord,  while  the  political  eziitenee  of  his 
tenants  it  annihilated,  and  they  are  puppet* 
in  his  hands,  then  as  a  kind  and  indulgent 
Chief,  {^ratified  to  witness  the  happy  and  pros, 
perous  condition  of  his  dependents.  Bat  the 
poor  and  destitute  worn.out  labourers  on  his 
estates  do  net  always  share  in  this  prosperity. 
Wa  have  elsewhere  noticed  several  parishes,  of 
which  the  Dulie  of  Buccleuch  is  an  heritor,  such 
as  Hawiolf  and  Yarrow;  but  in  Dumfries  he  is 
sole  heritor  of  some  parishes,  and  in  others 
nearly  so.  The  parish  of  Kirkmichael  is  of  the 
latter  description.  Since  the  last  Statistical  Ac- 
count was  published,  the  rental  of  Kirkmichael 
has  risen  from  £S,500  to  £6,445 ;  value  of  raw 
produce,  £80,917.  The  population  is  1228,  of 
whom  twenty,  on  the  average,  are  paupers,  re. 
ceiving,  on  the  average,  leas  than  6d.  a-week, 
or  £\  :  4s.  a-year.*  The  minister  of  the  parish 
states  that  "  very  great,  judicious,  and  expensive 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Duke  on 
his  beautiful  and  valuable  barony  of  Ross,  in  this 
parish,  by  building  very  excellent  and  even  ele- 
gant farm-steadings,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;"  but  the 
above  are  the  amount  of  funds  raised  by  collec- 
tions for  the  destitute  and  infirm  poor. 

Of  Morton  parish,  in  the  same  county,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  sole  proprietor.  The  po. 
pulation  is  S,140,  of  whom  thirty  are  paupers, 
who  are  supported  by  £40,  contributed  in  church 
collections,  and  the  interest  of  £60  belonging  to 
the  poor,  which,  with  other  occasional  contribu- 
tions, allows  the  paupers,  on  the  average,  from 
£1  :  4s.  to  £4  each,  a-year.  We^need  not  say 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber rank  under  the  lesser  sum.  By  the  Report 
to  the  General  Assembly,  the  permanent  poor 
of  this  parish  receive  from  9s.  to  £6:4:4 
a-year ;  and  both  accounts  may  be  correct,  the 
latter  probably  referring  to  the  late  dear  and 
severe  seasons. 

Of  MoppAT  parish,  the  renl  rental  has  risen, 
since  1791,  from  £8,300  to  £8,000.  There  are 
fifty  paupers,  among  whom  are  divided  £40,  and 
£60  raised  by  assessment.  This  is  somewhat 
better. 

Parish  of  AivLEOARTH  :  value  of  raw  produce, 
£81,991 ;  population,  999  ;  paupers,  10 ;  among 
whom  £30 :  10s.  of  collections,  which,  with  other 
aids,  amount  in  all  to  £44 :  S  :  8^,  are  divided. 
The  rental  of  this  parish,  which,  forty  years 
since,  was  between  £8,000  and  £3,000,  is  now 
£7,000,  and  was  lately  £8,000.  The  poor  here 
are  better  maintained  than  in  Kirkmichael  or 
Morton,  and  yet  their  pittance  off  that  increased 
rental  is  not  much  to  boast  of. 

There   is  another  Kirkmichael,  besides   the 

*  We  find  the  above  at  page  76  of  the  Statistical  Ac- 
connt  of  Dumfriesthire,  which  we  mention,  ai  there  ii  an 
apparent  diacrepancf  betwixt  it  and  the  Report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  makes  the  paupers,  occasional 
and  permanent,  fifty-three ;  among  whom  £65  a-year  are 
divided  t  the  highest  being  allowed  £8,  and  the  lowest, 
18s. 


above— in  the  north — Kirkmiekiui  and  Cii/Ii- 
euien  in  Ross  and  Cromarty — which  is  blessed 
with  a  number  of  proprietors,  chiefly  absent- 
ees, not  one  of  whom  gives  a  farthing  to 
the  parochial  charities,  so  far  as  appears, 
save  one  gentleman,  who,  in  lien  or  reeom- 
pense  of  the  share  ha  obtained  of  a  eommon 
lately  divided,  allows  the  poor  of  the  parishtwo 
bolls  of  oatmeal  a-year,  for  which  the  minister, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Sage,  lauds  him,  as,  comparatively, 
be  well  deserves.  In  this  parish,  somewhat  less 
than  £30  a-year — raised  by  the  ladU,  that  embloa 
and  only  efficient  implement  of  voluntary  charity 
in  the  Scottish  landward  parishes — is  divided 
among  the  fifty  poor ;  need  we  say  to  those  who 
know  these  districts,  the  miserably  poor. 

In  LoGiB  Easteb,  a  neighbouring  parish  to  the 
above,  about  £85,  chiefly  arising  from  the  same 
potent  implement,  the  ladle,  is  annually  divided 
by  the  kirk.session  among  seventy  stated  and 
occasional  poor.  The  minister  of  this  parish 
states  that  the  funds  "  are  utterly  inadequate  to 
afford  the  poor  any  material  relief."  This  clei^- 
man  seems  to  feel  for  the  poor  of  his  flock,  who 
have  no  "  regular  employment  except  in  harvest." 
The  agriculture  of  this  parish  is  in  a  very  ad. 
vanced  state,  and  wheat  uf  excellent  quality  is 
now  grown  by  those  whose  principal  food  is  po- 
tatoes. The  rental  of  Logie  Raster  must  have 
been  trebled  within  the  last  forty  years.  The 
principal  proprietors  are  Sir  Charles  Ross  of 
Balnagown,  Mrs  Hay  Mackeuie  of  Cronarty, 
and  Hugh  Rose  Ross,  Esq. 

As  a  relief  from  these  chilling  latitndes,  we 
shall  come  back  to  Fife,  which  ought  to  be  takes 
as  rather  above  an  average  county  as  rrapeeta 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and,  ganeially, 
of  the  working  class. 

FoBOAN.— Estimated  annual  value  of  raw  pro. 
duee,  £16,490.  Wages  of  labourer,  Is.  6d.  to  Is. 
8d.  Ploughmen,  with  all  their  perquisites,  from 
£80  to  £88  a-year.*  Population,  1090.  Of  the 
regular  paupers,  from  four  to  six,  on  the  average, 
receive  an  allowance  of  from  Is.  a- weak  up  to 
Is.  6d.  or  8s.  Twelve  or  fifteen  more  receive  ooca. 
sional  relief  in  money,  and  regular  supplies  in  meal 
and  coals  ;  which,  taken  altogether,  are  not  likely 
to  come  to  so  much  as  the  lowest  allowance  of  the 
permanent  poor.  The  value  of  the  raw  produce  of 
this  parish  is,  as  above  stated,  £16,490  ;  and  the 
annual  cost  of  the  support  of  its  paupers,  and  of 
two  pauper  lunatics  inthe  Dundee  asylum,  (which 
are  a  "  heavy  charge,")  and  a  fatuous  peraon-> 
is  altogether  £87  :  17  :  1,  collected  at  the  chnnh 
door,  which,  if  collected  by  assessment,  woald  be 
no  great  per-oentage  on  the  above  amount  of  pio. 
duce. 

KiLMENT. — With  some  feeling  of  curiosity  we 
turned  to  the  statistical  report  of  this  parish, 
in  which,  from  happy  experience,  Dr  Chabners 
may  be  presumed  to  have  imbibed  his  stronf 
opinions  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  leavisf 
the  destitute,  impotent,  and  aged  poor,  to  to1u>> 

*  When  the  wages  are  as  high  as  £3^  the  fowea  U 
generally  a  kind  of  overlooker  or  confidential  i 
the  farm. 
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thry  almi,  but  aecnrin^  m  l«gal  and  ample  endow- 
ment for  the  olergjr.  Kilmeny  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  a  rural  Scottish  parish :  it  is  com- 
pact and  productive.  The  proprietors  are  amall, 
and  are  generally  resident,  and  several  of  them 
farm  at  least  a  part  of  their  own  estates;  and  are 
thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
labouring  class  and  the  destitute.  Within  the 
lastfortyyearSiagriculturalimprovementhasmade 
rapid  advances ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  raw 
produce  is  now  above  ;£SO,000 ;  the  real  rent  from 
i£8,000to£9,000.  The  population,  which  has  been 
decreasing,  amounted,  in  1831,  to  701  souls. 
The  people  have  ever  received  the  highest  praise 
from  their  successive  pastors.  They  "  are  tem- 
perate, healthy,  and  strong  ;  possessed  of  much 
natural  talent,  great  industry,  and  pious  and 
amiable  dispositions."  Wages  are  stated  as  about 
the  average  of  the  country ;  common  labourers 
from  88.  to  9s.  a-week  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
from  9s.  to  lis.  But  there  are  destitute  persons 
to  be  found  even  in  Kilmeny ;  and  though  they, 
like  many  of  the  other  destitute  of  Scotland,  long 
endure  the  utmost  privation,  some  at  length  are 
forced  to  bear  the  brand,  and  avail  themselves 
of  parochial  aid.  Among  fourteen  permanent  and 
occasional  poor,  the  sum  of  £93  :  11  :  S  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  dear  and  severe  yearof  1837-8,  and 
15s.  6d.  was  paid  for  medical  advice.  "Call  the 
average,"  says  the  minister,  "  £30  ;  add  this  sum 
cannot  be  said  to  be  extravagant  upon  a  rental 
of  from  £8,000  to  £9,000,  although  the  heritors 
paid  every  farthing  of  it ;"  but  that  they  do  not. 
They  have  taken  warning  from  their  former  mi- 
nister, Dr  Chalmers,  and  they  do  not  voluntarily 
pay  one  farthing  of  it,  save,  perhaps,  some  trifle 
to  the  church  collection  of  £U :  Ss.  The  rest  of 
the  miserable  voluntary  fund  comes  from  the 
interest  of  bequests,  mortcloth  dues,  &c.  &o. 
Yet  there  have  been,  the  minister  owns,  de- 
ficiencies ;  and  the  heritors  at  one  time  assess- 
ed themselves  to  the  extent  of  from  £30  to 
£36  every  alternate  year.  But  now,  lest  the 
poor  should  be  injured  or  degraded  in  their  feel- 
ings by  knowing  that  they  have  a  trifle  to  look 
to  in  their  infirmity  or  destitution,  the  heritors 
have  resolved  that  until  Mr  Gillespie's  legacy 
to  the  poor  of  £45  is  expended,  they  will  not 
contribute!  This  resolution  appears  to  have 
annoyed  the  minister,  who  is  afraid  that  such 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  draw- 
ing the  £9,000  of  rent,  may  force  on  a  legal  as- 
sessment, which,  alas!  "  will  destroy  here,  as  else- 
where, that  independent  and  noble  spirit  which 
spurns  at  parochial  relief."  This  gentleman 
ought  to  be  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  if  a 
legal  assessment  could  degrade  the  Scottish  des- 
titute poor  more  than  they  are  already  degraded, 
and  punished  too,  by  the  wretched  fpittance  on 
which  they,  at  present,  drag  out  life,  it  may  tend 
to  improve  the  charity  of  the  gentry;  or,  at 
least,  force  those  to  be  somewhat  just  who  will 
not  be  at  all  generous. 

The  vicinity  of  England  has  "  a  bad  effect"  on 
the  Scottish  poor.  So  the  minister  of  Hutton 
reports.  It  "  renders  them  dissatisfied' with  their 


allotted  pittance,"  which  we  can  easily  believe. 
"  They  are  continually  referring  to  the  more 
profuse  system  of  England ;  and  hinting  at  what 
persons  in  their  condition  would  receive  there." 
The  kirk-sessions  and  heritors  are,  however,  not 
very  apt  to  take  such  hints.  They  admit  no 
one  on  the  permanent  roll  of  paupers  in  Hutton, 
save  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm;  though  they  oo- 
casionally  assist  unmarried  women  and  widows. 
"  Their  wants  are  carefully  attended  to."  Let  us 
see  what  this  tender  care  amounts  to  in  sterling 
money.  In  a  population  of  1099,  there  are  thirty, 
four  persons  receiving  parochial  aid,  at  the  aver- 
age  rate  of  Ss.  a-week.  This  looks  high  for  Scot- 
land; but  there  are  at  present  in  the  parish,  several 
heavy  oases  of  destitute  persons  with  large  fami. 
lies,  which  temporarily  swell  the  rate.  Yet  about 
£180  for  the  poor,  in  a  parish  of  which  the  raw 
produce  amounts  to  £19,657  a-year,  is  not  so 
very  enormous.  The  real  rental  is  not  stated. 
The  minister  of  the  parish,  after  affirming  that 
the  people  enjoy,  "in  a  reasonable  degree,  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  society,"  contrasts 
them  with  the  agricultural  population  in  the  most 
highly  improved  districts  of  the  north— the  mar- 
ried hinds  in  their  cottage*  with  the  unmarried 
men  who  herd  in  the  botkiet ;  and  justly  assert! 
the  superiority  of  their  condition,  morally  and 
physically.  The  bothy  system  has  indeed  no  par- 
allel, save  the  original  logwood-fellers  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  the  first,  by  the  way,  of  the  buc- 
caneers, for  which  bothiet  are  fit  nurseries.  In  the 
greater  part  of  Berwickshire-,  it  is  said,  the  hinds 
have  a  cow,  and  a  patch  of  ground  to  grow 
vegetables.  Their  cottages  are  oleanly,  and  so  it 
their  dress.  Something  of  this  they  probably 
learn  from  their  English  neighbours,  as  weU  as 
their  dangerous  admiration  of  a  high  allowance 
to  paupers.  But  if  the  cottages  of  Hutton 
are  comfortably  built  as  well  as  neatly  kept,  this 
by  no  means  holds  in  many  of  the  most  highly 
improved  and  the  most  highly  rented  districts 
of  Scotland  ;  where  the  dwelling  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  farm  offices,  are  substantial  and  even 
elegant.  In  Haddingtonshire,  the  very  garden 
of  Scotland,  we  meet  with  complaints  of  the 
wretched  accommodation  aflbrded  to  the  labour- 
ers ;  complaii^ts  not  made  by  such  iacendiariea 
as  Cobbett,  but  by  their  clergy,  who  are  always 
the  last  men  to  complain  of  heritors,  save, 
perhaps,  in  some  process  for  augmentation  of 
stipend.  To  the  manner  in  which  whole  families 
are  huddled  together  in  one  wretched  room, 
several  of  the  ministers  impute  the  immorality, 
which  abounds  in  their  parishes.  The  minister 
of  Salton,  after  stating  the  rate  of  wages  of  a 
hind,  when  reduced  to  money,  at  £33  a-year, 
and  the  average  allowance  to  paupers  at  Is.  9d. 
a-week,  with  a  variety  of  other  information,  illus- 
trative of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
Haddingtonshire,  where  squires  have  become  no- 
bles, and  farmers  squires;  and  after  remarkingthat 
"  the  comforts  of  the  people  here,  as  elsewhere, 
have  been  increased  by  the  increased  cheapness 
of  the  commodities  in  general  requisition,"  which 
we  presume  refers  to  «sl»thiog  and  b»rdwftr«,  for 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  POOR,  &c 


it  cannot  mean  food,  ezciseable  commodities, 
nor  jret  thoei,  education,  &c.  Sec,  proceeds  to 
■ay — "  The  chief,  or  almost  the  only  social  vice 
which  still  exists  is  that  of  illicit  connexion,  a 
Tice,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unhappily  preralent  in 
almost  all  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland.  The  se- 
condary causes,  to  which,"  as  appears  to  the  writer 
of  these  remarks,  "  the  prevalence  of  this  vice  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  chiefly  owing,  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  very  inadequate  accommoda. 
tion  afforded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry, 
few  or  none  of  which  contain  more  than  a  single 
apartment,  in  which  the  whole  members  of  the 
family,  though  of  opposite  sexes,  are  obliged 
habitually  to  reside  ;  a  circumstance,  it  is  obvi. 
ous,  which  must  naturally  produce  a  disregard  to 
the  modesty  of  domestic  intercourse,  and  con- 
•equeotly  lead  to  a  relaxation  of  social  morals." 
This  is  repeated  in  many  instances  by  individuals 
who,  as  a  class,  are  little  apt  to  complain  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  poor  of  their  flock.  1  n 
respect  of  decent  accommodation,  the  hovels  of 
the  serfs  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in 
Scotland  are  not  superior  to  the  kraal  of  the 
Hottentot,  and  certainly  are  much  inferior  to  the 
wigwam  of  the  American  Indian.  In  a  series  of 
general  observations  appended  to  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Haddingtonshire,  by  Robert  Hope, 
Esq.  of  Fentonburn,  that  gentleman,  in  dis> 
cussing  the  pauperism  of  the  county,  remarks, 
—"  Every  circumstance  that  has  a  tendency  to 
degrade  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  working 
classes,  necessarily  paves  the  road  to  immorality, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  sedulously  guarded 
against,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  every  well.! 
wisher  of  his  country.  'I'he  state  of  the  cottages 
of  the  district  is,  under  thHt  impression,  well 
deserving  of  consideration.  These  cottages  gen. 
erally  consist  of  only  one  apartment,  where  all 
the  members  of  the  family  live  and  sleep,  with, 
out  regard  to  either  age  or  sex.  In  cases 
where  the  family  are  grown  up  to  men  and 
women,  such  a  condition  must  be  anything  but 
conducive  to  that  delicacy  of  feeling,  especially 
among  females,  so  essential  to  sound  morality  ; 
and  when  sickness  happens,  the  want  of  fresh 
air,  from  the  small  window  being  frequently 
incapable  of  opening,  renders  the  little  crowded 
apartment  alike  pernicious  to  both  the  moral 
•nd  physical  welfare  of  the  inmates.    A  man  or 


iBoman  accustomed  to  tueh  miterp  can  have  no 
great  appreheniion  about  pauperitm;  and,  conse- 
quently, such  people  have  generally  little  h«A- 
tation  in  throwing  themselves  on  their  respective 
parishes."  "  1  he  natural  guardians"  have  been 
somewhat  remiss  in  their  tender  care  in  the  par. 
ticular  instance  of  lodging ;  nor  is  this  a  solitary 
case. 

Of  HvTTON  and  Corrie,  a  parish  in  Dumfries- 
shire, overrun  with  vagrant  mendicants,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  assessment  for  the  poor,  who  are, 
consequently,  not  extravagantly  supplied,  the  mi- 
nister, among  other  thing8,remarks : — "  The  ge- 
neral  condition  of  cottagers  is  far  from  comfort- 
able. The  old  clay,  stone,  and  turf  houses  are 
disappearing,  and  substantial  cottages,  built  with 
stone  and  lime,  and  slated,  are  rising  in  their 
stead  ;  but  these  last  do  not  rise  in  sufficient 
numbers,  and  the  accommodation  of  great  num. 
hers  of  families  is  very  wretched.  It  is  not  un* 
common  to  see  two  families,  each  pretty  numer. 
ous,  living  in  one  of  these  old  cottages ;  one 
small  apartment,  which  must  serve  for  all  pur- 
poses. It  is  most  distressing  to  witness  one  of 
these  families  when  fever  and  other  contagious 
diseases  visit  them.  And  not  only  is  the  accom. 
modation  wretched,  but  an  exhorbitant  rent  is 
frequently  demanded,  more  especially  when  a 
family  has  a  cow  grazed — an  object  about  which 
families  with  young  children  are  solicitous.  The 
tenants  allege  that  landlords  rack  them,  and 
that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  acting  the 
same  part  to  their  dependents."  This  is  exactly 
Ireland  over  again:  one  might  fancy  one  was 
reading  an  Irish  Report. 

The  minister  of  llutton  and  Corrie  has  a  vio. 
lent  counter-blast  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  or 
"  the  nuisance,"  as  he  terms  it ;  which  it  is  quite 
true  the  working  classes,  as  they  are  paid,  can  ill 
afford.  The  only  thing  not  grudged  to  them  is  a 
monopoly  of  some  of  the  higher  virtues,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  self-denial,  mortification  of  the 
flesh,  and  tender  charity  to  their  fellow-suf- 
ferers. They  are,  in  the  midst  of  the  increasing 
general  luxury  of  society,  to  remain  so  many 
stoic  philosophers,  overbrimming  with  the  ten- 
derest  social  charities,  but  keeping  a  steady 
eye,  all  the  while,  to  their  future  prospects  and 
accumulating  interests  in  the  Savings'  Bunk. 
(  2'o  (e  concluded  in  bur  next  Number.) 


LINES  ON  LEAVING  EDIXBURGIL 


BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY.* 


Tbs  tinge  ia  on  thy  brow,  iweet  land, 

The  tinge  !•  on  thy  brow ; 
For  Autumn  rendi  away  the  crown 

That  aommer  gave  but  now. 
I  journey  to  a  greener  dime, 

Wheie  KogUnd's  oaks  appear ; 
Yei,  oh  !  the  tear  is  on  my  cheeic, 

For  tbee,  Edioa  dear. 
There  may  perchance  be  richer  realms, 

Where  pride  and  ipleudour  roll ; 
But  thou  hast  aye  the  wealth  of  heart 

That  Willi  the  Strangri'i  loul. 


There  may  perchance  be  those  who  say 

That  Scoiia'a  hilU  are  drear; 
Yet  (till  the  lenr  is  on  my  cheek, 

For  thee,  Edina  dear. 
And  when,  my  pilgrim  wanderings  o'er, 

I  eeek  my  ibreet  land ; 
And,  by  my  ingleside  once  more, 

Shall  claep  the  kindred  hand, — 
And  tell  nijr  liitening  children  tales 

or  lande  of  foreign  fame. 
Their  gialerol  tears  with  mine  shall  flow 

At  dear  Edina's  name. 


*  We  need  scarcely  any  the  celebrated  American  poetess,  who  lately  visited  Scotland.    The  lines  are  adapted  to 
ths  air  of  »  j0«k  o' Haalsdsan."  -— r~- 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

BY  JOHK  BOWRINO. 


PAST  Vtl. 

BENroAn's  connexion  with  Lord  Shelburne 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  began  in 
1781,  when  his  Lordship  called  on  him  at  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  intimacy  be- 
came very  great,  and  fientham  spent  vuch  of 
his  time  at  Bowood. 

Lady  Shelburne  died  in  1789.  During  her  last 
illness,  Benjamin  Vaughan  and  Bentfaam  were 
the  only  persons  of  the  male  sex  whose  presence 
she  could  endure ;  and,  on  her  death,  he  was 
the  only  male  person  who  was  constantly  near 
Lord  Shelburne,  of  that  little  party  to  which 
he  looked  for  consolation. 

When  a  rupture  took  place  with  Col.  Barre, 
Bentham  held  the  place  of  confidence  which 
Barr^  had  occupied.  He  was  consulted  on  all 
occasions,  at  a  time  when  a  debt  of  X300,000  en. 
cumbered  the  rent-roll. 

Bentham  used  his  influence  in  order  to  pre. 
T«nt  the  present  Marquis  from  being  sent  to 
Oxford;  a  place,  he  sidd,  where  perjury  was 
daily  practised. 

Lord  Shelbnme  avoided  talking  on  religions 
sabjects,  for  fear,  he  hinted,  of  getting  into  a 
•crape ;  but  he  avowed  to  Bentham  that  his  opi. 
nions  were  what  is  called  sceptical. 

The  following  letter  is  a  specimen  of  Lord 
Shelbnrne's  style,  and  conveys  his  opinion  on 
some  subjects  of  interest  :-> 

"  CkeUenham,  96th  July,  1781. 

"  Dbab  Sib, — I  am  very  mnch  obliged  by  your 
letter  of  the  18th,  and  consider  your  attention 
as  a  mark  of  your  friendship,  of  which  I  am  am- 
bitious. I  remember  reading  some  of  Mr  An- 
derson's papers,  and  that  they  contained  more 
useful  matter,  though  not  such  fine  language 
as  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  among  Scotch 
-writers.  I  entirely  agree  with  him  about  the 
Poor  Lavs ;  they  not  only  appear  to  me  produc 
tive  of  all  the  inconveniences  commonly  appre. 
bended  and  fait,  but  likewise  are  daily  destroying 
all  natural  subordination  and  affection.  The 
master  manufacturer,  uninterested  in  the  fate 
of  the  hands  whom  he  employs,  becomes  a  mere 
N^ro  driver ;  while  the  man  of  property  loses 
that  political  influence  which  it  has  been  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  constitutions  to  suppose 
attendant  on  property,  by  the  poor  being  taught, 
on  all  occasions,  to  loek  up  to  the  King's  jus- 
tices for  relief;  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
see  the  poor  make  as  separate  an  interest  in  the 
State  as  the  clergy  do. 

**  I  brought  the  '  Fragment'  here,  meaning  to 
read  it  again,  which  has  been  the  means  of  disco. 
veiing  to  me  that  I  am  here  in  company  with  a 
friend  of  yours — Captain  Blankett.  He  returns 
with  me  to  Bowood  at  the  end  of  next  week,  from 
irbence  he  accompanies  me  here,  and  I  should  be 

XOw  LXXXUIi-iTOb  TU, 


very  happy  if  it  might  prove  an  inducement  to- 
you  to  meet  us  there. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  your  brother.  1  hope 
he  has  not  embarked  himself  in  a  sbrvioe  (the 
Russian)  which,  among  others,  he  has  given  me 
the  worst  opinion  of.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  in- 
this  idle  place  that  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  my 
letter  for  want  of  time,  but  I  was  impatient  to 
acknowledge  yours ;  and  an  early  dinner  does 
not  leave  me  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  add 
the  truth  and  regard  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  faithful,  humble 
servant, 

(Signed)        "  Sbelbvbnb." 

Bentham's  visits  to  Bowood  were  full  of  feli- 
city. A  few  of  his  amusing  letters,  full  as  they 
are  of  agreeable  tittle-tattle,  will  best  shew  bow 
many  pleasures  were  crowded  into  those  happy 
days;  which,  in  writing  to  the  present  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Bentham  called  the  "  happiest  of  his 
life." 

«  Sundayy  8  o'Cloch. 

"  It  is  true  Lady  S is  a  sister  of  Lord 

Ossory's  ;  my  Lord  was  mentioning  it  just  now  in 

a  parenthesis;    then   Miss  V must  have 

been  a  half-sister  by  another  father,  and  so  part, 
at  least,  of  the  mystery  is  cleared  up.  The 
Countess  of  Warwick  is  also  a  sister  of  Lady 

S ,  whether  half  or  whole  I  cannot  pretend 

to  say.  What  is  it  now  you  want  of  me? 
Table  talk  ?  Get  Selden's ;  there  you  have  a 
whole  volume  of  it.  Politics  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.  Does  he  come  in  f  That  I 
know  nothing  about,  any  more  than  yon.  He 
went  some  little  time  ago  to  town,  for  a  couple 
of  days  only;  that  came  out  accidentally  in 
conversation  yesterday,  where  there  was  com. 
pany.  '  People  fancied  that  I  was  gone  upon 
politics.'  I  have  been  told  at  different  times,  in 
the  way  of  parenthesis,  that  I  should  see  Lord 
Camden  here  and  Colonel  Barre;  at  present, 
there  is  not  a  soul  but  Blankett.  To-morrow, 
my  Lord,  and  I,  and  Blankett,  (I  beg  his  pardon, 
Blankett  and  I,)  go  to  Lord  Pembroke's  to  see 
Wilton;  we  are  to  stay  there  all  night;  it  is 
about  thirty  miles  off.  On  what  account  we  go, 
I  can't  pretend  to  say  ;  it  was  proposed  as  if  il 
were  only  on  mine.  On  Thursday,  we  go  to 
Calne,  to  a  corporation  dinner.  Hamilton  of 
Bath  has  been  mentioned  as  another  person 
whom  I  shall  see,  and  that  in  a  few  days ;  'tis 
he  who  was  the  creator  of  Paynes  HiU.  He  is 
the  oracle  for  the  gardening  works  that  are 
carried  on  here,  and  has  been  employed  in  un. 
doing  what  capability-Brown  had  done.  To-day 
we  had  no  company  to  dinner;  yesterday  we  had 
a  Mr  Bayntun  (a  son  of  Sir  Edward  Bayntun,an 
old  courtier,  whose  name  you  will  find  in  your 
Bible,)  and  his  wife ;  and  who  should  this  wlfi;. 
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be,  but  a  Lady  Maris,  a  dangbter  of  Lord  Co. 
rentry,  by  Miss  Gunning,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing her  ancestry,  ii  as  dowdy  aa  A  country 
girl,  and  as  ugly  as  a  horse,  and  yet,  they  say, 
she  had  on  her  best  looks.  Her  husband  ii  a 
plain  young  country  squire  in  dress,  with  some* 
thing  of  Croft's  manner  in  his  address,  yet  better 
spolcen  and  without  his  affectation  ;  he  is  eulti- 
tated  per  fame  dt  vicinagt,  being  the  nearest 
neighbour  there  is — and  yet,  three  miles  oiF, 
baighbourt  being  eloigned  by  the  extensiveness 
of  the  demesnes. 

"  All  this  while,  I  bare  eald  nothing  of  the 
Wanner  «f  my  coming  here;  I  began  in  the 
middle  like  an  epic  poem.  I  travelled  very 
•nag  in  my  coach  as  far  as  Marlborough,  with  a 
Mt  of  people  not  worth  recounting.  At  Marl, 
borangh,  where  we  dined,  our  coach  joined  issue 
with  another  :  the  company,  Alexander  Pophara, 
and  a  certain  female.  He  appeared  to  know  who 
J  was,  and  we   made   a  sort  of  bande  a  part. 

I  determined  to  pursue  your  plan  with  regard  to 
the  quitting  the  hackney  vehicle  at  Marlborough, 
but,  alas !  what  ayaileth  human,  nay  Scottish, 
nay,  even  Wilsonian,  prudence  ?  Heaven's  great 
amusement  is  to  make  mock  of  it.  Necessity 
obliged  me  to  make  inquiries  before  these 
people  which  led  them  to  conclude  I  was  going 
to  Lord  Bbelburne's,  ed  io  anch'io,  '  and  1  too, 
•aid  the  chambermaid,'  (for  some  such  person. 
kge  was  she,)  '  am  going  to  Lord  Shelburne's.' 
lliank  your  iters  you  were  not  in  my  shoes }  if 
yott  had  been,  tot  all  the  hartshorn  in  Godfrey's 
Ibop  wtMild  have  recovered  you.  Je  tine  bon, 
but  the  chambermaid's  back  being  turned,  I 
ttnbneotoed  myself,  Oallice,  in  pathetic  strains, 
to  Alexander  Fopham.  Qti'y  faire  eette  femme 
bi  f  QutHque  ee  eoit  unejimtne,  iln'ya  pae  mo^en 
Me  la  metier  atee  mol,  eependant  (feet  preehement 
i  eette  maitm  Id  qui  je  vait;  voil/i  ce  qui 
fappelte  une  renconlre.  It  was  wue  eonsola. 
tlon,  howeirer,  to  me  that  the  turpitude  of  my 
Mtuation  was  ahared  with  Alexander,  who,  upon 
flrtt  meeting,  took  care  to  enlarge  upon  the 
t>re.eminence  of  stage-coaches  to  post-chaises. 
Of  the  former  being  the  mare  expeditious  vehicle, 
Of  his  being  urged  to  hate  recourse  to  it  by  a 
disinterested  innkeeper  at  Newbery,  and  of 
being  determined  by  lo  pure  a  motive  as  the 
hope  of  company ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  I 
Mhould  rather  hare  attributed  it  to  the  expenses 
bf  A  lost  election.  At  parting, '  to  let  yen  into  a 
•ecret,'  says  he,  '  I  ought  not,  by  right,  to  go 
to  near,  Without  pkying  my  respects  at  the  house 
)roa  are  ^ing  io ;  and  I  would  not  wish  yon  to 
Mention  your  having  seen  me.  But  how  long  do 
yoti  think  of  staying r    'Indeed,  I  can't  tell; 

II  month  or  thereabouta,  it  is  not  impossible.' 

*  Ah,  then,'  says  he,  '  I  hope  we  shall  meet.' 

*  Wdl,  but  why  not  now  f  Come,  get  into  the 
IHMt.ditle«  with  me.'  The  fact  was,  I  shotild 
fiot  have  been  sorry  to  hare  had  him,  suppealng 
liim  tipott  such  a  footing,  as  a  sort  of  instrument 
t«  break  the  ice  with.  However,  he  would  not 
lio.  When  1  arrived  here,  the  fainily  were  not 
kt  home;  thej  wer«  gotio,  M  least  Uie  gentle* 


men  were,  to  dine  with  Sir  James  Long,  the 
nephew  and  h<ere»  designalu*  of  Lord  Tilney. 
When  my  Lord  came  in,  he  ran  up  to  me,  and 
touched  one  of  my  cheeks  with  his,  and  then 
the  otiier.  I  was  even  satisfied  with  it,  since  he 
meant  it  kindly,  and  since  such,  I  suppose,  is  the 
fashion,  but  I  should  hare  bten  still  better  aatis. 
fled  if  he  had  made  either  of  the  ladies  hia 
proxy." 

"Sunday,  19  o' Clock. 

"  Where  shall  I  begin  ? — ^let  me  see — ^the  fitat 
place,  by  common  right  to  the  ladies.  The  ideas 
I  brought  with  me  respecting  the  female 
part  of  this  family  are  turned  quite  topsy  turvy, 
and  unfortunately  they  are  not  yet  cleared  np.  I 
had  expected  to  find  in  Lady  Shelbnrne,  a  Lady 
Louisa  Fitapatrick,  sister  of  an  Earl  of  Ossory, 
whom  I  remember  at  school  >  instead  of  her,  I 
find  a  lady  who  has  for  her  sister  a  Miss  Caroline 
V— — :  is  not  this  the  maid  of  honour,  the  sister 
to  Lady  O.  ?  the  lady  who  was  fond  of  Lord  C, 
ef  whom  he  was  fond  ?  and  whom  he  quitted  for 
an  heiress  and  a  pair  of  horns  ?  Be  they  who 
they  may,  the  one  is  lovelieet  of  matrons,  the 
other  of  virgins :  they  have  both  of  them  more 
than  I  cotild  wish  of  reserve ;  Irat  it  is  a  reserve 
of  modesty  rather  than  of  pride.  The  qnadm. 
peds,  whom  you  know  1  love  next,  consist  of  a 
child  of  a  year  old,  a  tiger,  a  spaniel,  formerly 
attached  to  Lady  Bhelburne — at  present  to  my 
Lord->-beeidc8  four  plebeian  cats,  who  are  taken 
no  notice  of,  horses,  ttc,  and  a  wild  boar,  who  it 
sent  off  on  a  matrimonial  expedition  to  the  famii 
The  fbur  first  1  have  commenced  a  friendship 
with,  especially  the  flrat  of  all,  towhom  I  am  body* 
coachman  extraordinary  en  litre  d'efipe :  Henry 
(for  that  is  his  name)  the  present  Lord  Lans- 
downe — for  such  an  animal,  has  the  most  think- 
ing countenance  I  ever  saw ;  being  very  clean, 
I  can  keep  him  without  disgust  and  even  with 
pleasure,  especially  after  having  been  rewarded, 
ae  I  have  Just  now,  for  my  attention  to  him,  by 
a  pair  of  the  sweetest  smiles  imaginable  tton 
his  mammaand  aunt.  AsProvidencehath  ordered 
It,  they  both  play  on  the  harpsichord,  and  at 
cheas^  I  am  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  engaging 
with  theffij  before  long,  either  in  war  or  harmony 
•—not  to*day — because,  whether  you  know  it  or 
not,  it  is  Sunday ;  I  know  it,  baring  been  pay. 
ing  my  devotions— oar  church,  the  hall— our 
minister,  a  sleek  young  parson,  the  curate  of 
the  parish-Mnir  saints,  a  naked  Mercury,  aa 
Apollo  in  the  same  dress,  and  a  Venus  de  Me. 
dicia~.onr  congregation,  the  two  ladies,  Captaia 
Blankett,  and  your  humble  servant,  ap«a  ttt 
carpet  by  the  minister.^below,  the  dotnestid^ 
tuperiorU  et  infertorit  ordinU.  Amtng  the  far- 
met  I  wa«  concerned  to  eeO  poor  Mathews  the 
librarian,  who,  I  could  Hot  help  thinking  bad  at 
good  a  title  to  be  upon  the  carpet  as  myself.   - 

Of  Lord  Fitsmaurice  I  know  nethiar,  but 
from  his  bnst  and  letter! :  tlie  first  iMSpM^a  bin 
a  handsome  youth,  the  latter  an  ingenioos  ofls. 
He  is  not  sixteen,  and  iriready  he  writes  better 
than  his  flith«r<  He  h  under  the  care  of  a  Ifr 
/ervlsj  a  diaienting   ttlBiat«r,  wko   hm  M 
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charge  pf  him  since  be  was  six  yearg  old.  He 
hf»  never  been  at  any  public  school  of  education. 
He  has  now,  for  a  considerable  time  been 
travelling  about  the  kingdon)«  that  he  may 
know  something  of  his  own  country  before  he 
goes  to  others,  and  be  out  of  the  way  of  adula- 
tion. 

"I  am  interrupted— '«d>eu  !  h  re*tt  fordinaire 
prochain." 

"  Friday  evening,  Juguit  S4/A, 
"  or  thereabout*. 

"On  Mondtiy  we  wentto  Wilton,  as  proposed— 
Lord  S.,  Blankett,  and  I,  in  my  Lord's  coach  with 
hacks.  It  was  not  as  I  had  at  first  apprehended. 
My  Lord  was  almost  as  much  a  stranger  at 
Wilton  M  myself,  he  had  been  there  but  once 
before,  and  then  without  acquaintance.  Lord 
Pembroke's  defection  from  the  court,  had  begun 
ap  intercourse  in  London,  and  this  visit  was  the 
first  fruit  of  it  in  the  country.  We  set  out  at 
six :  got  there  to  breakfast,  (it  is  about  twenty- 
six  ortwenty.seven  milesoff,)  andstayed  tobreak- 
fast  the  next  morning.  It  was  seeing  the  place 
to  some  advantage,  having  the  master  and  the 
mistress  of  the  bouse  for  cicerones,  A  very 
pretty  partof  thegardens,plannedandjustfinish- 
ed  by  Lady  P  ,  is  not  shewn  to  strangers.  At 
dinner,  the  only  company  besides  ourselves  were, 
an  oflicer  who  was  quartered  at  Salisbury,  (a 
Major  Nooth  of  the  4th  Dragoons,)  and  young 
fieckford  of  Fonthill,  who,  on  the  28th  of 
this  month,  comes  of  age,  and  gives  a  grand 
fete  to  all  tlie  world.    The  family  consist  only 

of  Lord  and  Lady  P ,  Lord  Herbert  who  is 

with  his  regiment,  and  Lady  Charlotte,  a  little 
girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  who  is  at  home. 
It  is  odd  enough,  that  though  he  and  she  are  by 
qo  means  on  good  terms,  they  should  neither  of 

them  have  a  creature  with  them.    Lord  P ■ 

is  one  of  the  best  bred,  most  intelligent,  pleasant 
fellows,  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life  ;  they  say  he 
is  mad,  but,  if  his  madness  never  shews  itself  in 
any  other  shapes  than  it  did  then,  I  wish  to 
God  I  could  be  mad  too.  He  talked  with  infinite 
vivacity  and  legirete,  saying  many  good  things 
and  no  foolish  ones. 

"I  got  a  most  exquisite  lesson  in  the  art  of 
small  talk  from  the  breakfast  conversation  of 
Lord  S.  and  Lady  P.,  (Lord  P.  being  absent  for 
qear  an  hour.)  They  had  been  old  croniei 
twenty  or  twenty.five  years  ago,  and  had  never 
come  across  one  another  since ;  you  may  imag- 
ine what  stories  they  had  to  chop  and  notes  to 
compare.  In  those  days  Lord  S.  used  to  fre- 
quent Marlborough  House,  Youk  now  ,the  gene- 
alogy. Lady  P.  and  Lady  Di.  Beauclerk,  sisters 
to  the  present  D.  of  Marlborough.  It  was  pleas- 
ing enough  to  contemplate,  at  leisure,  the  re- 
mains of  a  beauty  which  was  one  of  the  first  that 
1  remember  to  have  heard  celebrated,  au  eorlir 
de  ten/anee.  Lady  P.  and  Lady  Egremont, 
whom  also  I  shall  probably  have  the  opportuoity 
of  being  acquainted  with,  were  the  two  heroines 
of  a  copy  of  verses  which  I  remember  made  aome 
noise  at  Tunbridge,  when  I  wm  there  with  mj 


father  about  twenty  years  ago.*  She  is  grown 
fat,  and  by  that  means,  a  little  out  of  shape ; 
but  she  has  still  a  fine  face,  and  very  fins  light 
brown  hair,  which  she  wears  neatly  done  up 
without  powder,  to  serve  as  evidence  of  youth. 
To  apologize  for  the  attention  with  which  I  sur* 
veyed  her,  and  to  make  up  for  the  little  I  could' 
have  to  say  upon  such  topics,  I  threw  into  my 
looks  as  well  as  1  could,  an  air  of  respect  mixed 
up  with  a  small  dash  of  tenderness.  She  is  at  that 
time  of  life,  at  which  a  woman  thinks  herself 
obliged  to  any  man  who  will  give  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  thinks  her  still  desirable.  It  waa 
by  this  manoeuvre,  I  suppose,  that  I  escaped 
contempt :  for  it  did  not  appear  to  me,  that  I  was 
looked  upon  as  others,  who  had  so  much  more  to 
say  for  themselves.  They  (I  mean  Lord  and 
Lady  P.)  are  to  be  here  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  but  separately  ;  it  being  so  contrived, 
thinking  it  would  be  the  more  agreeable  ta 
them. 

"  The  Duohess  of  Bedford  is  also  to  be  here ; 
she  is,  you  know,  related  (I  don't  know  yet  pre- 
cisely in  what  manner)  to  Lady  Shelburne ;  so 
also  I  believe  is  a  personage,  of  a  nature,  very 
disparate  to  the  former — I  mean  Dunning;  X 
mean,  that  he  is  expected  here.  You  have  in 
the  newspapers  of  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  mighty 
pretty  paragraph,  about  the  Duchess  being  all 
summer  long  in  town ;  the  fact  i^,  she  is  at  Wo- 
burn.  Yesterday,  wehad,atbreakfaBt,oldS)r Ed- 
ward Bayntoun;  to-morrow,  we  have,  at  dinne'i 
Sir  James  Long,  nephew  and  hteret  detignatus  to 
Lord  Tilney.  This  morning,  went  away  honest 
Jo.  Townsend,  a  parson,  brotherto  the  alderman; 
we  found  him  here  on  our  return  from  Wilton, 
on  Tuesday.  He  seems  a  very  worthy  creature, 
has  been  a  good  deal  abroad,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge ;  his  studies  have  lain  a  great 
deal  in  the  same  track  with  mine ;  he  is  a  utili., 
tarian,  a  naturalist,  a  chemist,  a  physician ;  was 
once  what  I  had  liked  to  have  been,  a  methodiat, 
and  what  I  should  have  been  still  had  I  not  been 
what  I  am  ;  as  Alexander,  if  he  had  not  been 
Alexander,  (I  am  wrong  in  the  story,  but  never 
mind,)  would  have  been  Diogenes.  In  short  we 
have  become  great  friends,  and  he  has  given  mo 
the  carle  du  pay*.  There  is  a  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity, candour,  and  a  composed  earnestness, 
tempered  with  good  breeding,  that  has  won  upon 
me  mightily  ;  and  upon  the  terms  of  my  indulg- 
ing him  in  his  patriotism,  and  antipathy  to  your 
countrymen.t  (some  of  whom,  however,  he  baa 
a  great  respect  for,)  I  am  apt  to  think  we  shall 
be  fast  friends.  He  is  to  come  here  again  era 
long,  that  I  may  cast  an  eye  over  a  work  of  his, 
part  of  which  is  printed ;  and  he,  in  return,  is  to 
assist  me  in  the  revisal  of  mine,  which  he  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  most  perfectly.  He  has  made 
me  promise  to  go  over  and  see  him  at  his  living, 
which  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  hence.  Lord 
S.  and  Barre,  when  be  comes,  are  to  go  and  dine 


*  Althoagh  lb*  be  not  haU  m  Mr 
At  Egremont  and  Pembroke  ar*. 
t  The  Isttrr  is  to  OcorfS  WUsou,  a  ScoUhqun. 
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tliere:  I  thall  then  go  wUb  them,  and  stay  behind 
them  for  a  few  days.  Blankett  is  to  go  on  Mon- 
day. I  am  glad  of  it ;  he  seems  to  be  an  honeA 
sort  of  man  enough,  but  has  one  of  the  most 
confused  heads  I  ever  met  with,  and  he  embroils 
every  topic  that  is  started. 

'*  The  master  of  the  house,  to  judgefrom  every- 
thing I  have  seen  yet,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
men  to  live  with  that  ever  God  put  breath  into : 
his  whole  study  seems  to  be  to  make  everybody 
•bont  him  happy — servants  not  excepted  ;' and 
in  their  countenances  one  may  read  the  effects 
of  his  endeavours.  In  bis  presence  they  are  as 
cheerful  as  they  are  respectful  and  attentive ; 
and  when  they  are  atone,  you  may  see  them 
merry,  but,  at  all  times,  as  quiet  as  so  many  mice. 
I  have  no  need  to  rue  the  rencontre  mentioned 
in  a  former  sheet ;  for,  to  such  a  poor  devil  as 
I,  they  are  as  respectful  and  attentive  as  if  I 
w6re  a  Lord.  The  mistress  has  more  reserve, 
and  less  conversation  ;  but  as  much  mildness  os 
the  master.  The  only  instances  of  fire  I  have 
seen  him  exhibit,  have  been  when  he  has  been 
declaiming  about  politics;  yet,  though  I  fre- 
quently oppose  him,  and  scarce  ever  join  with 
him,  he  takes  it  all  in  the  best  part  imaginable. 
I  will  tell  you  how  the  matter  stands  between 

the  P- of  W and  Perdita.  The  common 

story  is  that  she  has  g^t  letters  of  bis,  in  which  he 
spetJcs  disrespectfully  of  the  King ;  and  that  she 
is  making  use  of  them  to  extort  money  from  him. 
This  is  not  the  case ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  she 
has  a  direct  promissory  letter  for  iCSO,000,  writ- 
ten, I  think  it  was,  before  possession.  This  is 
what  Lord  P  told  us  on  Monday.    Before 

he  left  town,  he  called  on  Lord  Southampton  to 
pump  him  about  it.  Lord  S.  could  not  immedi- 
ately see  him.  Meantime  came  in  Lord  Mai. 
den,  who  was  come  as  plenipo  for  the  lady,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  negotiating  the  matter 

with  Lord  8.    Lord  P descried  his  errand, 

as  he  says,  and,  by  pretending  to  know  more 
than  he  did,  picked  the  story  out  of  him. 

"  As  to  myself,  I  have  hitherto  been  completely 
idle,  and  that  partly  from  inclination,  partly  upon 
principle.  Strangers  are  lodged  in  a  part  of  the 
house  quite  separate  from  that  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  family.  Adjoining  to  my  bed-chamber 
I  have  a  dressing-room,  and  should  have  a  ser- 
yant's  room  if  I  had  one  to  put  into  it.  They 
are  plain  but  neat,  spacious,  and  convenient. 
The  dressing-room  I  make  my  study.  People 
here  do  jnst  what  they  please — eat  their  meals 
either  with  the  family  or  in  their  own  apart- 
ments. The  only  gene  I  feel  is,  that  which  con. 
science  imposes  of  dressing  twice  a-day— that, 
yon  know,  eats  time. 

"We  learnt  at  Wilton  that  Lord  Porchester 
comes  off  with  little  loss;  the  witnesses  against 
him  discredited  themselvee." 

"Saturday  nfierncon. 

"  Lord  Bristol  is  here^a  most  excellent  com- 
panion— pleasant,  intelligent,  well  read,  and  well 
bred — liberal-minded  to  the  last  degree.  He 
had  been  everywhere,  oad  knows  ererything. 


Sir  J.  Long  is  a  little  stiff-rumped  fellow,  and 
knows  nothing — except  persons,  and  w  forth,  ia 

the  Q.  8.  P.ian  style.    Lord  B has   wiA 

him  one  of  his  sons — a  fine  boy  of  twelve  years 
old— who 'is  just  going  to  sea." 

"  Bowood,  Saturday y  26M  Augiut,  1781. 

"  The  revenue  of  the  Bidioprtck  of  Derry  is,  at 
present,  £7,800,  and,  in  afew  years,  will  be  £9,000  ; 
the  patronage,  £14,300 ;  none  of  the  livings  leas 
than  £850 ;  some  8,  10,  18,  up  to  £1500.  Of 
all  the  advowsons  in  his  diocese,  he  has  forty; 
some  Isy-lord  five,  and  another,  I  forget  who, 
two  or  three.  This,  from  the  honest  Bish<^, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  declares  it  to  be  a  won- 
der and  a  shame  that  the  clergy  should  be  snf- 
fered  to  remain  in  possession  of  so  much  wealth. 
Of  the  above  parsons,  scarce  one  resides.  They 
pay  a  curate  £50  a  year,  which,  he  observes,  ac 
cording  to  their  own  estimation,  is  what  the  ser- 
vice that  is  done  is  worth. 

"  Lord  B.  says,  he  is  well  assured  and  persuaded 
that  Necker  acted  corruptly — that,  as  minister, 
he  borrowed  of  his  own  house  at  seven  per  cent., 
when  the  farmers  would  have  lent  at  five  per 
cent.  Necker  and  Turgot  (who,  you  know,  died 
about  eight  months  ago)  were  bitter  enemies— 
this  makes  it  the  more  generous  for  N.  to  speak 
of  T.  in  the  handsome  way  he  has  done  in  his 
pamphlet.  What  turned  oat  Target,  was  a 
jealousy  of  Maurepas.  When  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  found  himself  affected  by  some  of  Tnrgot's 
arrangements,  raised  the  insurrection  at  Paris, 
Turgot  went  to  the  King,  and  got  an  orderopon 
the  Marechal  de  Biron,  governor  of  Paris,  for 
as  many  men  as  he  chose  to  have :  purposely,  or 
through  inadvertence,  he  failed  to  commnoicata 
this  to  Maurepas.  M.'s  jealousy  took  fire ;  and  in 
two  days  Turgot  was  dismissed.  Madam  Blon- 
del,  who  was  closely  liee  with  Turgot,  took  upon 
herself  the  blame  ,*  but  all  would  not  save  Mm. 
Necker  owed  his  dismission  to  the  Parliamenta 
— whose  assumed  negative  in  legislation,  his 
project  of  provincial  assemblies,  went  to  super- 
sede. 

"  The  K.  of  F.,  who  is  timidity  itself,  is  ap- 
prehensive of  a  quarrel  with  the  men  of  the  long 
robe.  Caron  de  Beaumarohais,  one  of  the  busi- 
est and  most  successful  of  intriguants,  has  real- 
ized (Lord  8.  says)  to  the  tune  of  £SO,000  or 
£40,000  a-year.  He  was  sent  over  to  get  (I  for* 
get  what)  papers  of  consequence  from  De  Mor- 
mdi ;  but  that  story  you  remember.  He  was 
even  employed  once  in  making  up  a  quarrel  be- 
ween  the  K.  and  Q.  of  France,  which  had  gone 
to  such  »  length,  that  the  Empress  Queen  was 
impliqu^  in  it.  At  present,  his  interest  ia  eqoal 
to  almost  anything.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
project  for  publishing  three  magnificent  editions 
of  Voltaire's  works,  at  fifteen  (twenty-fire,  I 
think  it  is)  and  forty  guineas,  with  Baskerville'a 
types.  He  has  sent  Lord  S.  a  number  of  pro- 
posals. 

"  Elliot  has  brought  down  a  strange  story  of 
the  Chancellor — that  he  had  promised  a  man  a 
living — ^th^t  afterwards  he  came  to  leant  tiMt 
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the  in«n  (who  wm  a  Torkttiireman)  liad  con. 
earrod  in  some  of  the  opposition  measured  of  that 
county,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  revoked  his 
promise.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  care  was  men. 
tioned  that  Lord  Korthington  took  to  make  an 
eqaal  distribution  of  church  preferments  to  all 
parties,  A  strange  circumstance  in  the  story  in, 
that  Lord  Loughborough  went  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  forced  him  into  it.  The  reality  of  the  pro. 
miae  is  mentioned  as  being  so  clear  that  it  was 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  I  know  not  what  overt 
acts. 

"  Lord  8.  pretends  to  have  heard  from  very 
high  authority,  at  New  York,  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  being  sick  of  his  situation,  had  begged  of 
Clinton  to  come  in  person,  and  gather  the  laurels 
that  were  ready  for  him  ;  but  that  CI.  begged  to 
be  excused.  Reported  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  when 
in  Opposition,  being  introduced  to  the  Queen  of 
Sardinia :  '  On  dit,'  said  her  Majesty,  '  que 
Milord  n'est  pas  Men  a  la  cour.'  '  Madame 
c'est  la  conr  qui  n'est  pas  bien  chez  moi.'  This 
was  by  Lord  Bristol,  who  is  uncle  to  Lord  M. 

*'  Lord  B.  assumed  to  me,  (unless  I  much  mis- 
took him,)  a  principal  share  in  the  merit  of  car- 
rying the  Toleration  Act  through  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords.  He  was,  in  his  own  mind  at 
least,  for  going  further,  and  admitting  them  to 
all  offices,  that  of  Member  of  Parliament  not  ex- 
cepted. Of  a  little  more  than  three  millions — 
of  which,  he  says,  the  population  of  Ireland  con- 
sists— up  wardsof  two  millions  are  Catholics,  about 
600,000  Presbyterians,  and  only  about  400,000 
Church-of-England  men.  He  has  made  an  ex. 
act  enumeration  of  all  the  people  in  his  diocese, 
distinguishing  them  according  to  their  religious 
occupations,  sex,  ages,  and  the  like. 

"  Elliot  says  that  Admiral  Parker  is  loud  in  his 
complaints  against  Lord  Sandwich  for  not  giv. 
ing  him  force  enough.  The  royal  visit  was  a 
contrivance  of  Lord  S.'s  to  stop  his  mouth  ;  but 
that  it  won't. 

"  Elliot  and  Lord  S.  agreed  that  Lord  Chester- 
field is  broken  up,  and  gone  to  live  altogether  in 
the  country.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  is 
much  obliged  to  the  P.  of  W. ;  that  he  had  not 
thought  of  his  owing  above  £30,000  or  £40,000 ; 
but  tiiat,  in  consequence  of  that  affair,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  that  it  amounted  to 
jC90,000 ;  that  the  notice  of  his  being  a  short 
life,  had  brought  all  his  creditors  about  him; 
that  now  he  knows  how  his  affurs  stood ;  and 
seven  or  eight  years,  spent  in  the  country, 
trould  set  them  right  again ;  otherwise,  going 
on  in  the  notion  of  owing  but  £30,000  or  £40,000, 
he  should  have  ruined  himself  past  redemption. 
I<ord  S.  says  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  that 
affair,  the  King  was  exasperated,  to  the  highest 
d^^ee,  with  Lord  Ch. ;  that  he  had  appointed  a 
day  for  visiting  him;  but  that  upon  that  he 
broke  the  appointment,  without  sending  any 
word. 

"  Lord  B.  told  me  that  Lord  Shannon  used  to 
•end  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  Members  to 
the  Irish  Parliament;  but  that,  sinc^  the  act, 
ihat  influence  was  dimiqished, 


"1  write  you  everything  higgledy-piggledy, 
just  as  it  happens  to  come  in  my  head.  There 
is  no  end  of  the  anecdotes,  of  all  kinds,  I  hear 
about  the  politics,  as  well  of  France  as  of  this 
country ;  about  one  in  fifty  I  shall  remember  ; 
the  others  will  be  lost  to  me. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  your  g^eat  carcass,  and 
squeeze  it  through  a  keyhole,  like  a  fairy's, 
that  you  might  get  by  heart  the  things  I  hear, 
and  give  them  back  to  me  as  I  wanted  them. 

"  Lord  S.  says  that  Lord  Chatham,  who  go- 
verned everybody  else  with  a  high  hand,  was 
himself  governed,  in  a  manner,  by  the  King  of 
Prussia;  who  gave  him  information,  and  sug- 
gested ideas  to  him,  even  for  his  maritime  ope- 
rations. This  appears  from  a  suite  of  letters 
from  the  King  to  Lord  C,  of  which  Lord  S.  haa 
either  the  originals  or  copies,  and  which  I,  I  be- 
lieve, may  see. 

"  I  mistook.  Lord  Porchester,  upon  Lord 
Pembroke's  account,  lost  about  £3,500.  Suppos- 
ing that  he  should  be  ruined,  he  sent  over  an 
agent  to  the  Continent  to  look  out  for  a  retreat." 

"  Tuetday,  98th  Augtut,  8  o'Chek 
"  in  the  Evening, 

" '  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Settlement 
and  Possession  of  Bombay,  and  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  War  with  the  Mahratta  Nation,' 
printed  for  Robson,  New  Bond  Street,  17SI.'  It 
is  not  yet  published.  Lord  S.  says  it  is  by  Mas- 
ter PecheU.  It  contains  information  which 
there  is  no  other  means  of  coming  at ;  in  that 
respect,  it  is  valuable ;  but,  for  composition,  it 
is,  I  think,  the  vUest  stuff  I  ever  met  with.  I 
have  just  read  it.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
incidents  attendant  upon  great  houses— meeting 
with  unedited  books,  or  books  of  the  day,  before 
they  are  to  be  had  elsewhere. 

"  This  morning  came  a  packet  to  Lord  S., 
from  France.  It  contained  two  newspapers— 
the  one  a  journal  of  the  operations  of  Da  Grasse, 
from  his  sailing  from  France,  to  the  day  of  the 
troops  abandoning  St  Lucie ;  the  other,  a  letter 
of  Count  Dillon,  from  that  period  to  the  tak- 
ing of  Tobago.  The  first  man  says: — 'The 
fort  of  St  Lucie  is  so  strong  (what  do  they  call 
it  ?  Morne  Fortune  ?)  that  it  might  bid  defiance 
to  80,000  men ;  that  it  has  cisterns,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  other  things,  boml>-proof, 
and  that  part  of  it  is  undermined  ;  but  then  he 
adds  some  other  circumstances  that  are  plain 
lies,  viz.,  that  there  were  2,500  regulars  in  it, 
and  as  many  sailors.  It  appears  plainly,  if  not 
wholly,  as  a  feint  to  draw  our  attention  from 
Tobago.  At  this  latter  place,  it  looks  as  if  we 
had  made  but  a  scurvy  figure.  The  island  was 
surrendered,  without  so  much  as  giving  a  gun  ; 
though  we  had  one  post,  Dillon  says,  extremely 
strong,  and  a  defence  of  twenty-four  hours 
might,  as  they  had  reason  to  expect,  have  given 
time  to  the  fleet  to  arrive  to  their  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  fleet  appears,  from  the  first 
paper,  to  have  cut  as  scurvy  a  figure  in  the  en- 
gagement with  Admiral  Hood.  It  talks  of  a 
fataliti,  ai(d  then,  again,  of  u^ofh^r  fatcUi{S} 
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and  so,  J  believe,  to  the  tune  of  three  fatalitiaa, 
that  prevented  them  from  gaining  the  advan- 
tages they  might  have  done ;  and  yet  this  was 
written  by  an  apologist  of  De  Grasse. 

"  I  believe  I  shall  paok  this  off  to-night.  To- 
morrow, Elliot  leaves  this  place — a  modest, 
civil,  good  kind  of  man ;  sensible  enough ;  but 
without  those  pretensions  which  one  would  ex« 
pect  to  find  in  a  man  whose  station  in  his  coun- 
try is  so  commanding,  and  political  influence  so 
great,  tie  is  modest  enough  in  his  conversation 
about  politics,  but  desponding.  He  says  be 
scarce  ever  looks  into  a  paper,  nor  dares  he,  for 
fear  of  ill  news. 

"  I  have  just  been  playing  at  billiards  with 
I^ady  S,  Miss  V.  looked  on,  but  would  not  play, 
saying  she  never  had  played  before,  There  is 
ap  event  for  you.  3y  and  by  I  shall  come  to 
telling  you  every  time  I  buckle  my  shoe.  I  al- 
most despair  of  g«tting  them  to  the  harpsichord. 
To-morrow,  however,  the  house,  }  hope,  will  ha 
clear;  and  then,  periiaps,  I  may  have  some 
chance.  The  chess  and  the  billiards  were  bpr 
own  proposal ;  the  harpsichord  I  must  beg  and 
pray  for. 

"  The  sheet  is  not  filled,  and  you  will  grumble 
if  I  leave  any  of  it  blank.  There  seems  no  want 
of  money  here,  (rrounds  laying  out,  and  plant- 
ations making,  upon  a  large  scale — a  gate  going 
to  be  made,  with  a  pyramid  oii  each  side  of  it, 
for  an  approach  to  the  house  at  six  miles  distance. 
The  pyramids  to  be  at  least  109  feet  high.  At 
this  place,  a  road,  which  is  to  be  made  from  the 
house,  is  to  join  the  ropd  from  London  to 
Devises.  This  new  road  will  leave  Calne 
(through  which  the  present  road  runs)  on  the 
right,  and  save  a  mile  or  two-    I  ca}l  it  Egypt. 

"  In  the  way,  you  have  deep  valleys,  witbmead- 
ows  and  a  water-mill  at  the  bottom  of  them ; 
and,  on  the  sides,  craggy  rucks,  with  water 
gushing  out  of  them,  just  for  all  the  world  aa  if 
Moses  had  been  th*re. 

"September  Sth,  1781. 

"  The  ladies  being  retired.  Lord  S.  and  I  are 
left  alone  in  the  dining-room,  He  is  writing  to 
his  son ;  and  I,  having  no  son  to  writ*  to,  to 
keep  my  hands  from  mischief,  «ill  write  to 
you. 

"  This  morning,  be  had  « letter  from  Blankett, 
telling  me  that  there  was  certainly  a  foundation 
for  the  report  of  the  insurractian  in  Peru,  tffxd 
asking  him  if  he  had  not,  or  rather  taking  for 
granted  that  he  had,  received  a  copy  of  the  Mani- 
festo of  the  Insurgents  from  Sir  John  Hart,  at 
t^isbon,  is  it,  or  Oporto  ?  Blankett  appears  t« 
have  had  it  from  Pinto  the  Portuguese  Minister, 
with  whom  he  is  well  acquainted.  Pinto  was  at 
one  time  expected  h^re ;  but,  )  believe,  i«  not 
now. 

"  Q.  S.  P.'s  are  got  at  last  to  Bath,  Q.  S.  P., 
I  see,  is  hankering  to  come  here ;  but  he  will  be 
disappointed.  Nothing  hut  plague  to  my  npble 
hosts,  as  he  colls  them,  and  shame  to  me,  could 
'  come  from  such  a  visit.  As  to  your  fears  about 
mj  conversion^  they  are  altogether  vain.    This 


)s  alll  cta»  say  about  the  matter  tit  present-^ 
faute  if  ttmpt ;  for,  when  my  (>ord  ba«  done,  I 
tave  done,  as  the  packet  is  then  closed. 

"  Yesterday,  was  it,  or  the  day  before  ?  I  for. 
get  which,  we  bad  a  turtle,  and,  therefore,  ces». 
pany  t»  eat  it— a  Mr  Methuen,  and  bis  wp, 
and  his  son's  wife.  The  father  was  Mem- 
ber for  some  place,  but  has  given  up  to  hi* 
con ;  you  will  see  him  in  the  Bible,  The  sen  i> 
married  to  a  sister  of  your  friend  tr  l  .,  ,  tkqt 

had  the  w >  of  a  wife.    With  them  came  alee 

young  Bouverie,  youngest  son  of  Lord  Radnor, 
Methuen,  the  father,  has  £16,000  a-yeav.  Bob- 
verie,  when  he  comes  of  age,  which  will  be  in  a 
few  months,  has  £80,000,  I  am  told.  Among 
them  all,  they  have  not  the  tepth  part  of  an 
aide.  Young  Methuen  is  the  very  model  of  my 
Lord  in  the  'Princesse  de  fiabylone,'  except 
that,  instead  of  my  Lord's  cmstioesi,  h«  soeais 
to  have  good  nature. 

"No  Lord  Partry  yet;  and  Hamiltoa  docs 
not  come  this  month.  What  think  you  of  Lord 
G.  G.  opposing  Clark  ?  Lord  S.  knows  nathiog 
of  the  latter ;  thinks  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  him  that  could  happen,  dividing  the  oppoei. 
tion  party.  Send  me  any  election  news  you  pick 
up,  as,  likewise,  anything  you  can  get  from  St 
Paul's— Ministerial  news  he  may  be  more  in  the 
way  of  picking  up  than  me.  It  will  be  shortest 
to  direct  to  Shelburne  House.  Lord  S.  hae  jna( 
written  to  Dunning  to  ask  him  here." 

>'Bowood,  lOrt  September,  1781. 
"  JUonday  Morning,  A'lne  o'Cledt. 

"  \  have  just  received  yours  of  Friday  the  7tfc- 
This  is  expeditious.  I  tremble  at  the  tbrestened 
acquaintance  with  the  Bennets — even  Parson 
Bridges  I  would  have  gladly  spared.  If  things 
go  on  thus,  the  post  at  Thorpe  will  be  no  longer 
tenable. 

"  I  am  distracted  at  the  thoughts  of  ledng 

Miss .     She  leaves  us  in  a  day  or  two ;  I 

fear,  on  Thursday.  1  had  taken  for  granted  her 
home  was  here ;  but  Lord  S.  says  it  is  at  tiie 
Duchess'.  She  is  gone  to  Lady  Warwick's, 
<  because'  Lady  W.  is,  soma  time  or  other,  to  lay 
in.  Lay  in,  is  it,  or  lie  in  i*  However,  one  of 
these  days,  it  will  come  to  our  turn  to  lay  in, 
and  then  we  shall  have  Miss  -^ —  back  again. 
She  is  not  very  conversible  indeed,  as  I  hava 
already  told  you  ten  times  ever ;  but,  then,  she 
is  very  sensible,  has  great  good  nature  in  her, 
and  is,  altogether,  pne  of  the  sweetest  picturei 
to  look  at  you  ever  saw.  We  shall  be  mvmf 
enough.  I  doubt,  when  she  is  gone.  I  can  t  help 
pitying  poor  Lady  8.,  who  will  not  have  a  cre*< 
ture  of  her  own  sex  to  speak  to,  Thia  will  m^ 
however,  last  long.  There  is  another  Miae  ■  •  ■<, 
younger  than  this,  whose  name  is  Kliaabetb. 
She  is  not  so  beautiful,  I  understand,  as  this, 
but  a  little  upon  the  squat,  as  I  learned  ftv^ 
her  similitude  to  a  tree  that  I  was  commending. 
Lady  Holland  was  another  sister  of  Lady  Shel- 
burne. She,  I  believe,  was  by  the  seme  father, 
the  Earl  of  Ussory.  She,  I  understand,  is  des4> 
to  the  great  grief  of  Lady  Shelbaroe,    Se  far  st 
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fooA ;  but,  If  mj  luetnorf  doei  not  mueh  deceive 
me,  Lord  S.  told  me  yestefday  that  the  Puchew 
of  Marlborough  again  is  another  sister.  Yes,  he 
eertaialy  did  ;  but  with  the  Marlborough  family 
I  see  not  the  least  sign  of  any  communication. 
Perhaps,  howevef,  the  Duchess  of  M.  is  only  a 
eonsin ;  being  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  B.  by 
another  sister,  as  the  Duchess  ot  Grafton  and 
Bsfonesa  Kurtxleben  are.  Be  this  as  it  may,  sure 
I  am  that  the  Duchess  of  M.  was  spolcen  of  by 
Lord  S.  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  whom  the  Duchess 
of  B.  had  the  breeding  up.  Lady  Shelburne  was 
with  old  Gertrude  for  nine  years.  What  an  ex. 
qnisite  brood  that  old  hen  has  sat  upon ! 

"  Lord  Dartry,  I  beliere,  is  nut  now  expected 
hete;  at  least  not  yet  awhile.  Lady  Dartry,  I  un. 
derstand,  is  much  in  favour  with  the  Queen.  Lord 
Camden  is  expected  here  on  the  ISth,  Dunning 
on  the  83th ;  Mrs  Dunning  comes  a  week  before, 
to  be  here  while  her  husband  is  iit  Bristol.  I 
am  kept  here  for  the  professed  purpose  of  Lord 
Camden  and  Dunning  looking  oter  my  book : 
hence  it  appears  that  I  shall  not,  at  any  rate, 
leare  thie  place  till  the  month  Is  out.  As  soon, 
howeverj  as  there  is  no  particular  reason  as> 
signed  for  my  Maying  here,  1  intend  to  go :  so 
that,  by  the  first  weelc  in  next  month,  it  is  pro* 
bable  we  shall  meet.  This,  however,  cannot  be, 
if  Douglas  and  Trail  are  both  with  you  at  that 
tlbie,  since  the  house  would  not  hold  us  all :  tell 
me  how  that  matter  stands.  When  the  Duchess 
of  B.  comes,  seems  not  to  be  yet  fixed :  there  is 
koMe  expectation  that  she  will  bring  the  Duke 
with  her.  Lord  9.  s<dd  to  me  t'other  day,  as  we 
were  sitting  t£te-i't6t«  after  dinner,  that  he 
hoped  shd  would,  '  that  the  Duke  might  have 
the  adVaiitage  of  making  my  acquaintance.' 
This,  I  have  a  great  netioli,  I  told  ydtt  in  my 
last ;  if  I  did,  yon  moat  excuse  me. 

"  8o  Lady  Warwick,  you  see,  it  not  to  be  here, 
M I  once  thought  die  was;  It  ttaa  not  here  that  she 
and  Miu  V^— ^  were  to  meet,  but  at  Warwick 
Castle.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  tame  War. 
wlok  Caatle  as  a  place  worth  looking  at  ?  Lord 
fl.  has  mentioned  it  to  me  as  one  of  the  most 
befttttlfiil  apots  in  England.  I  may  possibly,  one 
day  or  other,  ht  able  to  tell  yon  more  about  the 
matter ;  he  has  told  me  two  or  three  times  that 
he  riiottld  be  glad  to  fthew  it  me.  This  I  should 
like  wen  enough,  I  most  confess,  If  it  were  only 
tut  the  eake  of  seeing  the  fair  owner.  Lord  W., 
lie  taya,  ie  a  pleasant,  good^nattred  little  man, 
and  that  I  shall  like  him  very  well ;  upon  my 
a^ttg  about  his  political  ideas,  he  spoke  of  him 
With  some  little  r^^t  as  being  a  courtier ;  and  of 
Ofevlll«,  who  it  In  the  Admiralty,  (I  think— i* 
it  hot  ^)  aa  '  a  rank  one.'  Is  hot  all  this  very 
hattdaom*  ?  It  would  please  yon  to  see  how  atten. 
tlvd  he  la  ttpod  all  these  aeeasions  to  keep  out  of 
tight  ev«ry  Idea  of  protaeti<Mi.^vetything  that 
eotald  giv«  me  to  understand  that  he  looked  upoa 
H  aa  a  fiivonf  done  «e  to  introduee  me  to  these 
great  poopla. 

"  Septemher  13th,  Tkundttf, 

"■  YmUrivfi  came  here,-  hi  th«  evening,  a  Mf 
Emaat    »  heavy-looking,  good-hnmoure4  aoH  of 


a  Glermad,  intimately  oonneoted,  somehow  «!• 
other,  (I  can't  yet  tell  how,)  with  Count  Bruhl, 
through  whose  means  he  became  known  to  Lord 
8.  In  the  chaise  with  him  came  his  aOrvant, 
also  a  German,  who  before  bedtlmO  got  drunk, 
and  deposited  his  carcass  In  tho  hoosekeeper'a 
room  instead  of  his  own.  Going  down  stairs  to 
a  certain  place  afte/ 1  had  iieen  up  to  bed,  I  met 
the  housekeeper  in  the  staircase,  who,  being  a 
neighbour,  opened  her  hard  ease  to  me.  Finding 
remonstrances  ineffectual,  we  got  a  couple  of  tho' 
men,  who  hauled  him  away,  and  left  Mrs  House- 
keeper to  her  repose. 

"  Yesterday,  also,  came  Parson  Townsend.  I 
have  not  yet  had  any  private  communication  with  - 
him.  Illness  in  his  family  prevented  his  in- 
tended journey  into  Northamptonshire.  The 
same  illness  may,  perhaps,  prevent  my  visit  to 
him. 

"  To>day  came  a  letter  announcing  an  intended 
visit  from  a  certain  Lord  and  Lady  Trecton< 
This  Lord  Trecton  is  Lord  Ch.  Baron  in  Ire- 
land. His  father  was  an  attorney,  and  did  Lord 
S.'s  bttsinets  there. 

"  Saturday  night,  Septemher  Hth, 
"  (half  q/ler  10,)  1781. 

"  Arrived  here  a  little  before,  Lord  Chatham, 
his  brother,  Will.  Pitt,  and  Pratt,  Lord  Cam- 
den's  son<  Member  for  Bath.  I  find  they  had 
none  of  them  ever  bean  here  before.  Do  yon 
know  Lord  Chatham  P  In  his  appearance,  upon 
the  whole,  he  puts  me  in  mind  of  Dan  Parker 
Coke )  but  he  has  his  father's  Roman  nose,  and, 
if  evonta  should  concur  to  make  him  have  a  good 
opinion  of  himself,  will  soon,  I  dare  say,  acquire 
his  commanding  manner :  at  present,  one  sees 
little  more  than  a  kind  of  reaerve,  tempered 
with  mildness,  but  clouded  with  a  little  dash  of 
bashfalnesa.  Will.  Pitt  you  know  for  certain  ; 
in  his  conversation  there  is  notUng  of  the  orator 
—nothing  of  that  hauteur  and  suffisance  one 
would  expect ;  on  the  contrary)  he  seems  very 
good-natured,  and  a  little  raw,  I  was  mon- 
strously frightened  at  him,  but,  when  I  came  to 
talk  with  him,  ho  seemed  frighUned  at  me ;  so 
that,  if  anything  should  happen  to  jumble  us  to- 
gether, we  may,  perhaps,  be  good  pax  ;  which, 
however,  is  not  very  likely  :  for  I  don't  know 
very  well  what  ideas  we  are  likely  to  have  in 

eommoD.      Aftor  beating  Miss  V.i ,  I  have 

just  been  boating  him,  at  ehess;  an  inglorioua 
eonqnast,  as  he  is  scarce  so  mnob  in  my  hands  aa 
I  am  In  yours.  Ernest  and  the  rest  of  the  peo^ 
pie  have  baen  playing  at  erown  whist.  Supper 
being  announced,  I  stole  up  here.  Ernest,  it 
seems,  is  the  Saxon  minister — an  honest,  good- 
humoured  kind  of  man.  I  find  it  necessary  to  rise 
before  six,  and  for  that  purpose  go  to  bed  by 
eleven.  I  lie  on  straw.  Pratthas  more  distance 
and  more  suffisance  than  either  of  the  others  ;  yet 
there  i«  a  aort  of  giggishnoaa  about  him  too ;  he 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  yonng  Jow.broker  in  tho 
eity.  About  an  hour,  after  dinner,  passes  now 
quite  happily  $  as  I  have  astablishod  a  habit  of 
•ceompanyil^-  Lady  S.  e»  tin  hai-p^ehord,  m* 
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die  ii  pleaied  with  it.  She  ha*  nothing,  at  pre- 
lent,  here  bat  a  shabby  little  spinnet,  that  I 
ahonld  be  ashamed  to  nae  myself;  but  I  have  set 
her  agog  after  a  variety  of  new-fashioned  harp- 
■iehords,  and  she  vows  to  hare  some  of  them. 
There  being  nothing  here  in  the  fiddle  way  that 
is  tolersble>  she  has  made  me  send  for  mine  to 
town. 

"  Sunday  Homing. 

"  I  mistoolc  about  the  time  of  Dunning'a  visit : 
his  wife  does  not  come  till  the  84th,  and  he  not 
till  a  week  afterwards.  He,  therefore,  will  not 
be  here  till  the  let  of  October;  allowing  a  week 
for  his  stay,  I  diall  not  leave  this  place  tiU  the 
S7th,  when  I  am  to  pay  a  visit  to  Parson  Town- 
send,  from  whom  I  shall  hardly  get  away  under 
s  week.  I  shall  then  come  to  you  en  droiture, 
without  going  to  town,  provided  always  that  your 
spare  room  is  not  occupied.  On  *e  deehaine  iei 
most  violently  against  Governor  Cunningham; 
indeed  his  conduct  at  Barbadoes  seems  to  war- 
rant it.  A  brother  of  liis,  also  in  the  army,  used 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mignon  of  Lord  G.  Q., 
in  Germany,  when  Lord  S.  was  serving  there: 
Cunningham  was  very  nice  about  his  hair,  which 
used  to  make  Lord  S.  take  a  pleasure  in  discom- 
posing it.  Besides  his  connexion  with  Lord  G. 
G.,  he  is  a  toad-eater  at  Marlborough  House, 
where  he  has  entrSe  at  any  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reserve  so  remarkable  in  that  family: 
the  first  time  of  his  being  there,  he  was  invited 
for  a  week ;  he  stayed  six,  in  spite  of  repeated 
hints  that  he  had  stayed  long  enough. 

"A  story  of  Lord  Bristol.  Some  time  ago, 
coming  from  Paris  directly  to  London,  he  carried 
a  verbal  message,  as  he  pretended,  from  Frank- 
lin to— whom  would  you  tliink  of  all  men  in  the 
world? — Lord  Spencer,  telling  him  that,  if  he 
would  come  to  Paris  immediately,  they  two  would 
be  able  to  settle  a  Peace.  Lord  Spencer  was  mj 
much  distressed ;  could  scarce  credit  the  infor- 
mation; but  willing  to  do  what  he  thought  right, 
thought  he  could  not  justify  himself  the  taking 
no  notice  of  it.  He  accordingly  set  out,  and 
actually  got  as  far  as  Calais;  but  the  wind  prov- 
ing contrary,  or  some  other  obstruction  arising, 
he  fancied  it  impossible  to  get  to  Paris  time 
enough,  and  so  went  back  again.  This,  Lord  S. 
says,  he  has  from  an  authority  which  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  mention,  but  which  he  can  abso- 
lutely depend  upon.  He  has  told  it  twice  in  my 
hearing;  the  last  time,  yesterday,  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham. He  accounts  for  it  by  the  flightiness  of 
Lord  B.,  who,  he  says,  is  equally  known  for  his 
spirit  of  intrigue  and  his  habit  of  drawing  the 
long  bow.  Indeed  there  does  seem  to  be  some- 
thing of  that  in  him ;  besides  that,  they  say  there 
is  something  of  a  crack  in  the  brain  runs  through 
the  family. 

"  Sunday  Morning,  September  16. 

"  The  hints  thrown  out  by  Lord  S.  in  one  of 
our  t£te-iUtetes  in  London,  about  offers  made  to 
entrap  him,  and  which  I  was  then  disposed  to 
look  upon  as  a  way  of  speaking,  have,  in  some  of 
Mr  country  tet«-ft-tStes,  been  pwticulariaed. 


To  break  the  conneuon  between  him  and  Lord. 
Chatham,  propositions  were  first  made  to  the 
latter  to  come  in  with  Lord  S.,  afterwards  to 
Lord  8.  to  come  in  without  Lord  C.  One  day, 
when  Lord  S.  was  dining  at  Lord  Beauchamp'i, 
Eden  having  been  to  Shelbume  House,  and  not 
finding  him  at  home,  he  followed  him  thither ; 
calling  him  out,  he  said  he  came  by  order  of  the 
King ;  and  made  him  three  propositions :  the 
first,  to  come  in  and  act  with  Lord  North  and 
Lord  Suffolk;  another,  to  act  with  either  of 
them  without  the  other ;  and  a  third,  to  come  in 
without  either  of  them.  Tliis  latter  he  would 
have  accepted,  had  not  his  friends,  some  or  all  of 
them,  been  excluded.  I  know  not  whether 
Lord  Chatham  was  living  at  that  time,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  was.  Barr^,  he  says,  has  been  repeatedly 
and  constantly  refusing  iC3,000  a-year,  whidi 
would  have  been  given  to  him  if  he  would  have 
deserted  Lord  S.  He  values  himself  much  on 
his  friends,  and  on  their  mutual  fidelity.  With 
Alderman  Townsend,  he  says,  he  has  been  con- 
nected twenty-two  years;  with  Lord  Camden, 
about  twenty-one ;  with  Dunning,  eighteen ;  and 
with  Elliot,  I  think,  he  added  sixteen.  Elliot 
brought  in  seven  Members,  he  says,  the  last  time. 
Gibbon  he  brought  in  for  private  friendship ; 
though,  as  it  turned  out,  much  to  his  regret. 
Elliot  offered,  he  says,  to  take  his  recommenda- 
tion for  some  of  them;  but,  at  that  time,  ha 
neglected  the  offer  through  despondency.  At  his 
outset,  I  myself,  he  says,  could  scarcely  be  barer 
of  connexions  than  he  was :  his  father  had  scarce- 
ly any  others  than  with  Lord  Holland.  At  a 
former  time,  when  he  was  laughing  with  Blan- 
kett  and  me  about  his  being  called  Jesuit,  I  asked 
him  who  was  his  godfather  on  that  occasion. 
This  would  be  an  occasion,  if  he  thought  proper 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  for  telling  his  own  story  about 
the  rupture  between  him  and  Lord  Holland,  and 
so  it  proved.  He  said  that  Lord  Holland,  pre- 
vious to  his  resignation,  (the  history  of  the  day 
will  shew  when  that  was,)  of  his  own  accord,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  not  specified,  I  think,  by 
Lord  S.,  mentioned  his  tedium  of  public  business, 
and  his  wishes  to  resign ;  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other^  it  was  convenient  he  diould  resi^ ;  and 
so  Lord  S.  took  him  at  his  word.  Having  thus 
overreached  himself,  he  was  enraged,  and  in- 
veighed against  Lord  S.,  as  if  it  were  he  that  over- 
reached him.  Lord  8.,  I  think,  mentioned  some- 
body as  having  been  a  witness,  and  as  justifying 
him,  but  I  forget  whom. 

"  Yesterday  morning.  Lord  S.  spoke  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  an  ofiScer  hig^h  in 
rank  in  the  West  Indies.  He  said  that  De  Graase, 
with  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line, 
(he  had  had  a  reinforcement  of  six  or  seven,) 
sailed,  on  the  31st  July,  for  New  York.  That 
Hood,  with  seven  or  eight,  was  only  then  on  the 
point  of  setting  sail.  This  looks  bad,  and  was 
mentioned  with  great  trinmplu  if  you  mention  i^ 
you  must  not  say  how  you  came  by  it;  for  the 
officer,  whoever  he  l>e,  would  get  a  d  nf 

of  the  knucklei  if  he  wm  Jinowa  to  cor 
with  us. 
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♦'  ffonday  Morning,  September  17. 
"  Now,  Arom  other  advices,  we  have  altered 
Hood's  number^  from  sevea  or  eight  to  fifteen. 
At  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  I  received  yours  of 
Friday,  the  15th.  You  are  a  good  fellow  enough 
for  the  news  you  send  me ;  but  an  ungrateful 
bear  for  pretending  to  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  my  letters;  while  I,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  my 
whole  business,  spend  whole  mornings  in  cram- 
ming your  insatiable  maw  with  politics.  It  takes 
me,  indeed,  a  monstrous  long  while  to  write  a 
letter  to  you ;  for  I  have  so  many  things  I  might 
write,  that  more  time  is  spent  in  determining 
which  of  them  I  shall  write  than  in  writing.  I 
have  a  hundred  and  fifty  subjects  at  this  moment 
which  are  ready  to  pull  me  to  pieces  for  the  pre- 


ference. My  notions  of  the  eharactert  of  the 
people  here ;  conversations  about  Sam  and  about 
myself;  what  sort  of  connexion  I  hope  or  wish  to 
form  or  to  preserve ;  these  are  topics  I  find  my- 
self  continually  solicited  to  touch  upon,  yet  I 
think  it  better  not  to  do  it  at  all  than  to  do  it 
imperfectly.  They  will  keep ;  and  political 
stories  that  I  chance  to  hear,  if  they  were  not 
set  down  instantly,  would  be  forgotten.  Your 
queries  about  my  visit  at  Thorpe  I  hare  an- 
swered by  anticipation,  in  a  letter  which  will 
go  with  tins.  Send  to  Davies  everything  except 
what  is  mentioned  as  secret  between  us  two,  or 
marked  with  the  initials  of  your  name ;  but  weit 
for  franks  from  me  unless  you  can  get  othen. 
{To  bt  emtinued.) 


A  HONEYMOON  OF  TO-DAY,  AND  ONE  OF  FORMER  DAYS. 


BY  TOBY  AULSPr. 


My  Aunt  Barbaba  is  a  somewhat  quizzical 
spinster  of  the  old  school — perpendicular  as  a 
poplar  and  dry  as  a  shaving — who  seems  to 
have  been  expressly  constructed  by  Providence 
for  the  epoch  of  farthingals  and  high-heeled 
shoes.  In  these  slipshod  times  of  ease  and 
comfort,  the  good  lady  is  thrown  away.  One 
feels  that  Richardson  was  cheated  of  her :  that 
she  ought  to  have  sat  on  the  judgment-seat  of 
Harlowe  Place,  to  pass  sentence  on  that  guilty 
ionocent  Clarissa ;  or  assisted  Lucy  and  Nancy 
Selby  to  console  Graudmamma  Shirley  on  the 
removal  of  the  "beloved  Miss  Byron"  to  Grandi- 
son  Hall.  Aunt  Barbara  was  never  intended  by 
the  fates  to  be  seen  out  of  powder  and  a  sacque. 

Now,  as  her  friends  and  relatives  are  unani- 
mous in  this  opinion,  no  less  than  in  their  regrets 
that  she  should  be  debarred  the  enjoyments  of 
the  century  she  was  planned  to  adorn,  it  is  hard 
that  she  will  not  leave  them  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  customary  pleasures.  Aunt 
Barbara  will  never  let  one  alone;  and,  worse 
still,  she  will  never  let  two  alone ;  for  the  mo- 
ment she  espies  anything  in  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintance  amounting  to  a  flirtation,  she  fan- 
cies it  her  duty  to  give  notice  to  the  "  parents 
and  guardieni"  interested  in  the  result ;  and  is 
suspected  to  have  been  the  cause  of  breiJcing  off 
more  matches  than  the  new  marriagre  act. 

My  pretty  cousin  Sophy,  for  instance,  swears 
that,  since  she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  aunt 
Barbara  has  been  no  less  than  seven  times  an 
obstacle  to  her  settlement  in  life.  Her  father, 
the  old  general,  who  is  also  an  oddity  in  his 
way,  unluckily  sets  a  value  upon  the  gifts  of 
fortune  proportionate  to  the  pain  and  grief,  the 
jaondice  and  liver  complaint,  entailed  upon  him 
by  the  creation  of  his  own,  under  the  burning 
son  o{  India ;  and  his  elderly  kinswoman,  aware 
of  his  foible,  has  humoured  it  by  pointing  out, 
in  succession,  to  hijs  abhorrence,  an  ensign  in 
the  Guards,  an  Irish  peer,  the  fifth  son  of  an 
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English  Earl,  and  four  other  heroes  equally 
ineligible  in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view,  all 
of  whom,  she  swears,  have  entertained  design*, 
through  a  marriage  with  his  daughter,  upon 
General  Verelst's  strong-box.  At  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  accordingly,  Sophia,  though 
a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  was  still  unmarried. 
Judge  whether  she  cherished  *  spite  against 
Aunt  Barbara  1 

I  once  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the 
old  creature  touching  her  unsought  interfere 
enoes. 

"  Ay,  ay !  it  is  easy  enough  to  ascribe  to  my 
officiousnesa  what  is  simply  the  result  of  Miss 
Sophia's  own  levity,"  cried  she.  "  Each  of  the 
young  gentlemen  to  whom  you  allude  had  ample 
time  to  make  their  proposals  and  get  the  match 
settled  out  of  hand  before  General  Verelst 
dreamt  of  forbidding  them  the  house*  But 
they  were  afraid — they  hung  back;  for  they 
had  seen  the  young  lady  waltaing  away  at  half 
the  balls  of  the  season!" 

"  And  what  then  ?"  said  I.  "  If  waltaing 
were  a  lawful  impediment  to  matrimony,  half  the 
weddings  solemnized  at  the  churches  of  St  George 
or  St  James  would  be  prevented  taking  place. 
There  is  no  more  harm  in  a  waltz,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  rational  men  of  the  present  day,  than 
there  used  to  be  in  a  minuet,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  rational  men  of  your  own.  As  to  country 
dances,  they,  I  grant  you,  might  be  adduced  a* 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  a  modest  young  per. 
son.  Such  rompings,  whisperings,  and  hand. 
squeezings  as  used  to  take  place,  under  cover 
of  'Money  Musk'  or  the  'CoUege  Hornpipe,' 
were  indeed  calculated  to  alarm  the  sensibilitiei 
of  a  right-thinking  man." 

"  Be  pleased  to  remember  to  whom  you  are 
addressing  yourself,"  said  Aunt  Barbara,  bridling 
behind  her  fan,  at  the  mere  mention  of  suoh  an 
enormity  as  that  of  squeezing  a  partner's  hand. 
"  I  can  only  assure  you,  sir,  that  contre-danoee 
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were  the  prevwling  recreation  of  my  day ;  and 
that  nerer,  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
javenile  existence,  though  figuring  with  some 
credit  among  the  youngpersons  of  my  time" 

"  I  acquit  you,  my  dear  aunt,  I  heartily  sc 
quit  yon !"  cried  I,  interrupting  her.  "  I  only 
wish  yon  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  equally 
indulgent  towards  my  cousin  Sophia." 

My  pretty  cousin,  meanwhile,  contrived  to  be 
a  match  for  Aunt  Barbara,  by  getting  one  set- 
tled without  her  knowledge.  A  distant  con. 
nexion  of  the  General  being  settled  at  Hallohill 
Park,  within  a  mile  of  Melton  Mowbray,  Sophy 
persuaded  her  father  that  the  fogs  of  London 
•nd  keen  breeses  of  Brighton  were  incompatible 
with  the  ounces  of  blue  pill  wherewith  he  thinks 
proper  to  combat,  every  winter,  the  blue  devils 
and  the  jaundice ;  and  he  accordingly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays 
at  Hallohill. 

Now,  it  is  not  often  that  a  pretty  girl  is  seen 
in  Leicestershire.  The  cunning  creatures  are 
too  prudent  or  too  proud  to  place  their  attrac 
tions  in  competition  with  those  of  the  best  pack 
of  hounds  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  straggling 
charmer,  a  glimpse  of  whom  happens  to  be 
espied  between  two  excellent  runs,  is  consequently 
doubly  estimated.     It  is  not  her  fate  to 

Waste  her  iweetoen  on  the  deiert  heir. 

Devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  on  the 
contrary,  he  associates  her  in  his  mind  with  the 
favourite  horse  on  which  he  hunted  the  morning 
of  the  evening  which  first  brought  them  into 
each  other^s  company ;  with  the  favourite  hounds 
which  distinguished  themselves  in  that  eventful 
.run  ;  with  the  leaps  in  which  he  figured  ;  with 
all  the  joys,  in  short,  of  his  existence  as  a  sports, 
man. 

And  so  felt  the  young  Earl  of  Bmashborough 
towards  my  pretty  cousin.  Though  he  had  seen 
her,  Wednesday  after  Wednesday,  at  Almacks, 
throughout  the  season,  and  thought  nothing  of 
her,  he  had  not  spent  four  days  at  Hallohill 
Park,  hunting  every  morning  and  flirting  every 
evening,  before  he  began  to  vote  Melton  a  bore, 
even  with  all  its  accessions  of  whist,  ecarte,  and 
ohicken-hazard  ;  and,  finding  himself  desperately 
in  love  with  Miss  Verelst,  fancied  himself  despe- 
rately in  love  with  domestic  felicity.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  Hallohill  Park  lies  exactly  110  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  (so  as  to  preclude  all 
fear  of  Aunt  Barbara's  interposition  to  forewarn 
the  General  that  Lord  Smashborough,  though  an 
English  Earl,  with  an  esUte  of  ^£35,000  per 
annum,  was  a  gambler  and  a  lil>ertine ;)  and  my 
Couain  Sophy  has  accordingly  accomplished  her 
destinies  of  becoming  a  Countess. 

I  shall  never  forget  Aunt  Barbara's  irritation 
of  mind,  when  the  fact  was  first  disclosed  to  her 
by  an  announcement  in  the  newspapers :— <'  We 
learn  that  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss 
Verelst  is  about  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar 
by  the  Earl  of  Smashborough."  Yes,  the  news- 
papers had  learnt  a  family  fact,  of  which  the  t»- 
l^ned  in  ignorance, 


"  Led  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  indeed  !  Ay,  ay, 
1  have  often  heard  her  aay  that  she  was  tu  be 
led,  but  not  to  be  drove,"  sneered  the  old  maid. 
'<  However,  on  such  an  occasion,  I  fancy  no  very 
hard  driving  would  have  been  necessary.  The 
girl  has,  doubtless,  jumped  at  the  match ;  the, 
who  was  so  gone  off !  she,  who  was  on  her  last 
legs !  Well,  I  only  hope  it  may  turn  out  as  she 
expects.  I  trust  that,  this  day  twelvemonths. 
General  Verelst  and  his  daughter  will  be  able  to 
express  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the  con- 
nexion as  now.  But  I  have  my  doubts  !  I  have 
my  misgivings!  Without  pretending  to  enter 
into  the  scandals  of  the  times,  I  must  say  that 
Lord  Smashborough's  affair  with  Ma'm'selle  An. 
gelique,  the  opera-dancer,  has  been  a  little  too 
public.  His  Lordship  wishes  it  to  be  public,  I 
conclude,  by  his  giving  her  his  liveries.  Well, 
things  were  not  managed  by  gentlemen  in  that 
audacious  way  in  my  young  days." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence in  the  cause  of  Hackman  and  Miss  Rae," 
said  I,  laughing.  "  Yet  Lord  Sandwich  waa  net 
only  a  gentleman,  but  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty !" 

"  And,  pray,  where  is  Miss  Verelst  to  be  n>«r- 
ried,  and  when  ?"  demanded  Aunt  Barbara,  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  my  retort. 

"  They  come  to  town  on  the  Stth  of  this 
month  ;  and  on  the  Sd  or  Sd  of  next,  the  wed- 
ding is  to  take  place." 

"  Allow  herself  only  a  week  for  visits  of  ce- 
remony to  her  friends — for  the  selection  of  her 
wedding  clothes?"  shrieked  Aunt  Barbara,  in 
amazement. 

"  I  fancy  Sophia  wrote  from  Hallohill  to  her 
different  tradespeople ;  and  expects  her  ireut' 
teau  to  be  finished  by  the  time  she  arrives." 

"  Write  to  her  tradespeople  for  her  wedding 
clothes  f"  again  ejaculated  Aunt  Barbara.  "  And 
who  is  to  ensure  her  against  being  cheated  ia 
the  quality  of  her  silks,  satins,  lawns,  laces, 
furs,  and  linen  ?  You  don't  know  what  yon  are 
talking  of!" 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  it  strikes  me  that,  as 
Sophy  Verelst  has  always  dealt  liberally  with  the 
best  warehouses  in  town,  she  is  less  likely  to  be 
deceived  by  trusting 'implicitly  to  their  honesty, 
than  by  interfering  in  the  choice  of  matters 
of  which,  at  best,  a  lady  must  be  an  incompetent 
judge." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  an  incompetent  judge  }' 
persisted  Aunt  Barbara.  "  I  consider  it  the 
duty  of  every  lady  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  muk 
matters.  What  weightier  business  has  she  on 
her  hand?  I  remember  the  time  whoi  the 
highest  Duchess  in  the  land  would  not  have 
allowed  her  mantuamaker  to  put  an  ell  of  edging 
upon  her  gown,  which  she  had  not  herself  se- 
lected at  the  laceman's.  As  regards  nayself, 
(and,  I  fancy,  old  Sir  Marmaduka's  daughter  is 
entitled  to  assert  herself  a  lady  bom,)  I  was  am 
of  the  best  feelers  of  a  silk  that  ever  entoei 
Snuggs'  shop.  You  have  heard  of  Snuggs,  tbs 
celebrated  rilk  mercer  of  Chandos  Street,  Ceveat 
Garden,  where  each  customer,  on  stepping  htm 
her  carriage  in  winter-time,  waa  aerved  ^^^A  • 
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enp  of  chocolate  ?  Well !  it  wm  to  Snug^'  that 
Isdiei  naed  to  repair  to  select  the  blufb  and  bro- 
cade* for  their  wedding  suita.  First,  there  was 
the  wedding  dress  and  undress ;  then  the  pre- 
sentation suit;  then  the  ball  suit;  then  the  winter 
and  summer  birth-day  suits — fourteen  breadths 
in  each — seven  in  the  gown,  and  seven  in  the 
petticoat;  and  often  at  a  guinea,  or  even  two 
guineas  a  yard.  I  only  ask  you,  Mr  Allspy, 
whether  the  choice  of  such  articles;  articles 
destined  to  last  one's  life,  and  perhaps  to  descend 
to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  was  to  be 
intmsted  to  interested  hands?" 

"  A  lady's  gown,  thank  heaven,  is  not,  in  these 
days,  quite  so  permanent,"  I  replied.  "  They 
neither  occupy  quite  so  great  a  space  in  the 
world,  nor  so  long  a  time.  I  have  no  doubt 
Sophy  is  perfectly  safe  in  Mrs  Murray's  hands, 
and  that  both  of  them  will  shine  on  the  occa- 
sion." 

*'  But  her  laces,  my  dear  sir,  her  laeet .'" 

"  Will  be  furnished,  I  suppose,  by  the  stay- 
maker." 

<<  Do  you  suppose,  sir,  I  am  talking  of  stat 
laces  ?  I  mean  her  suit  of  point  for  winter,  her 
suit  of  Mechlin  for  summer,  her  suit  of  Brussels 
and  Lisle  for  the  demie  taitont  ?" 

"  You  are  really  too  learned  for  me,"  cried  I, 
■bm^^ing  my  shoulders.  "  In  Sophy  Verelst's 
letters  to  her  people,  I  saw  no  specification  about 
lace." 

"  Good  God  i  the  most  important  item  in  the 
wliole  wedding  order !  In  my  time,  a  woman  of 
condition  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  marry- 
ing without  diamonds,  as  without  point ;  unless, 
at  that  important  crisis,  she  secure  a  proper  pro- 
rision  for  her  suitable  appearance  through  life 
in  the  fashionable  world,  where  is  she  ever  likely 
to  obtain  her  due  ?  Parents  usually  economize 
with  their  daughters ;  husbands  alwayt  econo- 
mise with  their  wives ;  and  unless,  in  taking  the 
intermediary  step  which  conducts  her  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  one  to  the  care  of  the  other, 
a  woman  is  never  likely  to  be  decently  set  up. 
Wedding  clothes,  sir,  ought  to  be  so  judiciously 
■elected,  as  to  form  a  fund  to  be  drawn  upon, 
without  fear  of  exhaustion*  for  the  remainder  of 
life." 

"  I  fear  poor  Sophy  has  been  influenced  by  no 
•ach  foresight,"  said  I ;  "  being  too  happy  in  her 
marriage  to  care  for  the  paraphernalia  by  which 
it  is  embellished." 

"  Poor  young  creature !"  sighed  Aunt  Barbara, 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  contempt ;  and  "  poor 
7«ong  creature"  did  she  hourly  repeat,  through- 
oat  the  hurried  preparations  for  Sophy  Verelst's 
wedding.  According  to  her  notions,  nothing  was 
done  right.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  deco. 
ram  were  most  indecently  disregarded.  For 
tbinga  went  on  as  usual  in  the  house ;  and,  sav- 
ing that  Smashborough  dined  three  or  four  times 
in  the  ten  days  with  his  future  father-in-law, 
and  paid  longer  morning  visits  than  other  people, 
no  one  need  have  known  that  he  was  attracted 
to  Bmton  Street  by  any  extraordinary  circum- 
■taocei  vt  pretensioq, 


"  Pray,  what  day  is  this  strange  marriage  to 
take  place?"  inquired  Aunt  Barbara,  as  the 
epoch  originally  fixed  drew  near. 

"On  Friday  or  Saturday,  I  believe." 

"On  Friday  or  Saturday?"  cried  the  old  lady. 
"  You  forget  that  this  is  Wednesday,  when  you 
assert  that  the  happy  day  is  not  yet  definitively 
settled  !  Pray,  what  sort  of  invitations  will  be 
sent  out,  or  what  sort  of  preparations  made,  if 
this  singular  uncertainty  be  prolonged  ?" 

"  I  fancy  there  will  be  neither  preparations 
nor  invitations,"  said  I ;  aware  that  all  Mrs 
Barbara's  white  lace  had  been  at  a  cleaner  and 
mender's  for  six  weeks  past,  with  a  view  of  fig^ur. 
ing  at  the  ceremony.  "  Smashborough  is  a  iant 
fagon  kind  of  fellow,  who  hates  all  that  kind  of 
thing." 

"Lord  Smashborough  is  a  vhat,  sir,"  de- 
manded my  aunt,  drawing  up  her  chin. 

"  A  young  man  not  fond  of  displays  or  for. 
malities.  Provided  he  be  surrounded  at  church 
with  his  bride  and  her  nearest  relations,  he" 

"  At  CnvaoB  ?"  shrieked  Aunt  Barbara,  again 
interrupting  me.  "  Miss  Verelst  unite  herself 
with  an  Earl,  and  be  defrauded  of  her  bishop  and 
her  special  license?" 

"  By  no  means.     Smashborough's  undo,  the 

old  Bishop  of  £ ,  is  to  perform  the  cere- 

mony,  but  in  honour  of  the  relationship  rather 
than  the  mitre.  As  to  the  special  license,  it  will 
afford  the  happy  pair  the  privilege  of  marrying 
when  and  where  they  think  proper ;  and  they 
wisely  think  proper  that  it  should  be  in  their 
parish  church." 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  heard  anything  so  preposter- 
ous !  Wliat  singular  want  of  delicacy  ;  and  in 
a  young  person  so  well  brought  up  !"  ejaculated 
my  prim  aunt.  "  After  such  an  inauguration 
into  married  life,  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
her?" 

"  That  she  will  be  a  very  charming,  and,  I 
trust,  a  very  happy  woman,"  cried  1.  "  To- 
morrow morning,  by  the  way,  the  settlements 
are  to  be  signed." 

"To-morrow  evening  you  mean;  the  signa- 
ture is  alvoaye  arranged  of  an  evening,  ueuaUjf 
the  evening  preceding  the  wedding." 

"  But  Smashborough  and  the  General  wish  to 
have  it  over  to-morrow  morning,  because  they 
are  engaged  to  some  county  dinner,  or  something 
of  that  kind." 

"  Dine  out  the  day  before  his  marriage  ?"  cried 
Aunt  Barbara,  clapping  her  hands. 

"It  is  not  absolutely  settled  that  they  are  to 
be  married  on  Friday." 

"  On  a  Friday  ?     I  trust  in  heaven  not !" 

"  They  are  to  proceed,  after  the  wedding,  to 
Smashborough's  cottage,  near  Ascot ;  and  as  it 
is  only  a  sporting-box,  a  mere  bachelor's  ball,  he 
has  had  it  completely  refurnished ;  and  can't  get 
Bantry's  pe^le  out  of  the  house.  They  pledged 
themselves  fn  to.dsy ;  but  it  seems  nothing  is 
ready." 

"  And  was  it,  then,  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  young  Countess'  reception  ?"  de* 
manded  Aunt  Barbara,  with  a  lignifieant  glance. 
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<<  Humph !    That  it  a  mattar  of  opinion.    I 

Hncy  there  Iiaa  been  oddtsh  company  there,  now 
and  then.  Bachelon,  you  know,  particularly 
sporting  men,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  ao  very 
particular.  One  of  Smaahborough'a  first  steps 
towards  reformation  has  been  to  refurnish  his 
kouso.  Ma'am'selle  An^lique  waa  pensioned  off 
at  the  end  of  last  season." 

Annt  Barbara  would  hear  no  more.  There 
was  no  occasion  that  she  should  ;  for  she  had 
been  purposely  overlooked  throughout  the  affair 
by  the  young  lady,  who  had  so  much  cause  to 
oomplain  of  her  offioiousneaa.  The  wedding, 
however,  did  not  the  le«a  take  place  because  the 
venerable  spinster  waa  not  invited.  AU  went  on  «n 
r^^^t— that  is,  acoording  to  let  rigte*  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Gunter's  counter  was  whitened  over, 
tot  an  hour  or  so,  with  wedding-cake.  Three  or 
four  carriages  drew  up  quietly  to  the  vestry  door 
of  St  George's  Church.  The  bride.  In  an  elegant 
Irat  simple  morning  dress,  was  escorted  to  the 
altar  by  four  charming  girls,  renowned  in  the 
annala  of  Almacks,  all  arrayed  uniformly  in  pale 
bine.  After  the  ceremony,  the  party,  amounting 
to  about  twenty,  and  consisting  of  the  brides* 
maids  and  their  parents,  the  General  and  the 
bridesman,  (unworthily  represented  in  my  ob- 
scure person,)  were  entertained  with  a  handsome 
breakfaat,  while  the  young  couple  proceeded 
straight  from  the  vestry  door  to  Wingfield  Plnin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Morning  Poit  of  the  follow- 
ing day  had  matter  to  exercise  ita  usual  mag- 
niloquence concerning  the  wedding.  What  with 
the  Right  Honourable  bridegroom,  the  Bishops 
and  special  license,  Sophy's  marriage  cut  a  very 
proper  figure  in  the  newspapers,  under  the 
head  of 

SptiENDIO  HVMBNBALS  IN  HlOH  LiFB. 

Of  the  four  lovely  bridesmaids,  two  were  Lord 
Smashborough's  sisters,  the  Ladies  Cecilia  and 
Clementina  Smaokaway;  the  other  two,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lofty  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Ho- 
pham.  Maid  of  Honour  to  her  Majesty  ;  whose 
parentage,  of  course,  afforded  an  Earl  and  Count- 
ess or  two  to  bring  up  the  rear,  in  the  list  of 
persons  present.  All  looked  exceedingly  re- 
spectable. The  pablic  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  that  "  Sophia,  sole  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Major-General  Verelrt,  of  the  H.  C.  8 

C.  B.,"  had  not  thrown  herself  away. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  order  of  the  day  for  people 
to  cut  their  old-fashioned  relations,"  observed 
Aunt  Barbara ;  who,  though  somewhat  pacified, 
by  receiving  an  inordinate  slice  of  wedding-cake, 
still  brooded  over  her  grievances.  "  Had  I  been 
invited,  Lady  Smashborough,  perhaps,  might  not 
have  been  the  worse  off  for  receiving,  on  her 
wedding-day,  a  magnificent  pair  of  rose-diamond 
girandoles  (my  late  mother's)  which  I  had  caused 
to  be  reset  for  her  at  my  silversmith's  in  Leices- 
ter Fields ;"  and  saying  which,  she  took  from 
her  work-box,  and  half  opened,  for  my  tantaliaa- 
tion,  a  little  red  morocco  case,  containing  a  pair 
of  dnll  looking  disfigurements,  apparently  set  in 
pewter,  which  would  have  caused  the  blood  to 
curdle  in  the  veins  of  Hoir  and  Mortimer, 


**  I  intended  to  have  presented  these  to  her 
Ladyship,  when  she  shewed  herself  to  the  com- 
pany, after  retiring  to  change  her  dress,  previona 
to  quitting  town,"  observed  my  Aunt  Barbara, 
with  a  look  proclaiming  her  consciousness  of  in- 
jury- 

"  Bnt,  my  dear  madam.  Lady  Smaahborougli 
neither  retired  nor  changed  her  dress,"  said  I. 
"  As  she  had  only  a  drive  of  twenty  miles  in  pro- 
spect, it  mattered  little  whether  she  wore  a  white 
silk  pelisse  or  a  grey  one." 

Aunt  Barbara  made  no  answer.  Her  disgust 
was  too  great  for  words. 

Some  ten  days  afterwards,  I  found  myself  tap- 
ped on  the  arm  in  Regent  Street  by  a  spindled 
foot-boy  in  leathern  gaiters,  who  requested  me 
to  "  step  to  Missus,  whose  carriage  was  waiting 
at  Hodge  and  Lowman's  door." — "  Missus" proved, 
aa  I  expected,  tmm  this  association  with  a  bar- 
gain shop,  to  be  my  Aunt  Barbara ;  whose  billooa 
looking  chariot  greatly  resembles  the  one  in 
which  Merlin  the  conjuror  used,  to  drive  about 
Hyde  Park,  when  I  was  a  youth." 

"  Step  in !"  said  she,  when  leather-gait«rs  had 
opened  the  carriage  door.  Bnt  1  pleaded  baai- 
ness,  and  was  permitted  to  enjoy  my  hurried  in- 
terview in  the  open  air.  "  I  have  a  wry  serious 
question  to  ask  you,"  said  my  aunt,  knitting  her 
brows : — "  1  heard  it  protested,  at  Lady  Poppiagw 
ton's  whist  party  last  night,  that  Lady  Smash- 
borough  was  seen  at  the  opera  on  Tuesday 
night !" 

"  Very  likely,"  said  X ;  "  but  I  was  not  awan 
of  her  being  in  town.  Smashborough  has  driven 
up  once  or  twice ;  bnt  only  to  return  to  din- 
ner." 

"  My  dear  sir,  reflect  upon  what  yon  are  say- 
ing!  The  Earl  and  Countess  are  yet  in  thdr  ho- 
neymoon !" 

"  Is  that  an  obstacle  to  Sophia's  enjoying  a 
new  opera— 80  passionately  fond  as  she  is  of  mu- 
sic ?"  said  I. 

"  A  new  opera,  and  passionately  fond  of  mn» 
sic,  during  the  honeyman !"  ejaculated  my  Aunt 
Barbara. 

"  The  Rausinella,  tou  know,  leaves  us  next 
week,  to  fulfil  her  engagements  at  St  P«t«»- 
burg,"  said  1. — "  Sophia  was  her  favourite  pupil. 
You  would  not  have  had  her  lose  the  last  night 
oftheRauxinella?" 

"  The  last  night  of  the  Rausinella,  during  her 
honejrmoon !"  again  exclaimed  my  Aunt  Barbara. 

"  And  why  not }"  said  I,  trying  to  aappreas  a 
smile. 

"  in  my  time,  sir,"  cried  the  old  lady,  making 
her  lynx  skin  muff  revolve  upon  her  skinny  hands 
with  agitation—"  In  my  time,  the  hooaymaoa 
was  a  sacred  epoch.  No  unhallowed  eyaa,  net 
even  those  of  the  neareat  female  relativ«,  wan 
allowed  to  examine  the  blushes  of  the  bride,  er 
investigate  her  sentiments.  During  that  privi- 
leged period,  the  happy  couple  were  nen-exktett 
for  the  remainder  of  the  human  raoe.  All  in  A 
to  each  other,  they  were  nothing  to  the  TWt  af 
the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  waa 
to  them.    Their  existence  was  a  m«re 
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tioD<  Before  my  time,  a  ecandalous  cnstom  pre- 
vailed, I  fancy,  of  a  wedding  ball  and  an  exliibi- 
tioD,  the  following  Sunday,  at  ehurcli.  But  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  society  revolted 
■gainst  it ;  and,  for  nearly  a  century,  (down  to 
these  degenerate  days,  the  customs  of  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  expound,)  a  whole  calendar  month 
has  always  been  allowed  a  young  lady,  to  accus- 
tom herself  to  the  novelty  of  her  situation  as  a 
matron.  Buried  in  some  secluded  country-house, 
or  whirled  along  incog,  on  a  tour,  it  was  not  till 
the  close  of  six  weelcs,  at  soonest,  they  were 
heard  of  by  their  nearest  relatives.  At  the  dose 
of  two  months,  a  letter  announced  them  to  be  on 
their  return ;  and  some  time  was  still  suffered  to 
elapse  before  they  ventured  to  shew  themselves 
in  public  places,  or  to  receive  company  at  home." 

"  How  confoundedly  they  must  have  been 
bored  I"  was  my  involuntary  ejaculation.  "  Thank 
goodness,  such  trying  tete-a-tetes  are  now 
abridged,  or  a  honey-moon  would  be  as  dull  as 
a  mill-pond.  Three  weeks,  a  fortnight,  a  week, 
according  to  the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the 
parties,  are  judged  quite  sufficient.  People  are  not 
thrust  out  of  society  as  if  they  had  the  plague,  or 
the  cholera,  because  they  have  tried  to  increase 
their  enjoyment  of  life,  by  pairing  off.  Nay,  I 
have  seen  fellows  quietly  taking  their  usual  ride 
in  the  park  a  very  few  days  after  that  of  their 
wedding.  I  must  say,  I  prefer  the  new  system. 
It  is  making  matrimony  too  appalling  to  invest 
it  with  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  as  a  criminal 
execution." 

"  And,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  rendering  it  far  too 
trivial  to  invest  it  with  so  little,"  ctied  Aunt 
Barbara.  "  If  people  marry  with  as  little  hesi- 
tation as  they  put  on  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  rely 
upon  it  they  will  fling  aside  the  obligations  they 


have  imposed  on  themselves,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  a  pair  of  old  ones." 

«  The  records  of  Doctors'  Commons  say  No  !" 
cried  I,  in  my  turn.  "  The  Consistory  Court 
swears  we  are  better  people  than  we  used  to  be. 
Ha !  there  is  Sophy  herself  kissing  her  hand  to  us !" 

"  The  lady  in  the  pink  bonnet  and  feathers, 
smiling  and  bowing  in  that  unabashed  manner, 
the  Countess  of  Smashborough !"  cried  Aunt 
Barbara,  with  an  air  of  horror. 

"  How  very  handsome  she  looks  !  They  must 
be  at  Mivart's  I  I  will  go  and  call  on  them  to- 
morrow morning !"  cried  I. 

"  A  bride  at  a  public  hotel  I"  groaned  the  old 
lady.  "  Thomas,"  cried  she,  addressing  leather 
gaiters,  "  what  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?" 

"  The  18th,  ma'am;  cos  the  milkman's  bill 
what  com'd  in  this  morning,  were  up  i'  th'  17th, 
which  war  as  yesterday,"  replied  leather  gaiters, 
with  logical  precision. 

"  The  16th,  and  married  only  on  the  'Sth  of  the 
month ;  yet  openly  driving  in  the  public  streets 
of  London  !"  ejaculated  his  lady. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  ma'am,  she  is  only 
acting  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that  is,  like 
her  own  class  of  society,"  said  I. 

"  The  18th ;  married  on  the  5th,  yet  openly 
driving  in  the  public  streets  of  London  !"  reite. 
rated  Aunt  Barbara,  almost  beside  herself.  "And 
to  be  told  that  such  is  the  custom  of  modern 
society !  Thank  goodness,  I  have  long  made 
up  my  mind  to  retire  from  the  world.  My 
house  on  Brixton  Hill  will  be  vacant  come  Lady- 
day,  and  thither  will  I  retreat  from  the  progress 
of  modern  corruption !  Mr  Allspy,  sir,  good 
morning.    Thomas,  tell  the  coachman  to  drive 


A  SELECTION  OF  LEGENDARY  POETRY. 


DONALD  OBAEMB. 
«  If  it  tba  night  ?  docs  the  moon  shins  bright  t" 

Said  Donald  Gnemc  the  bold ; 
**  What  l«t(  that  I  mount  my  bonny  black  mare. 

And  aniheathe  my  Damaacai  old  ?" 
Bedridden  and  weak  the  gallant  knight, 
.  When  the  warrior  tread  and  the  blait 
Of  tlie  bogle  proclaimed  that  the  ipon  were  whet 

And  the  forayen  gathering  fait; 
The  gallant  knig[ht,  bedridden  and  old, 

Wboie  locks  were  as  white  as  the  snow 
Of  his  eightieth  winter,  felt  the  Are 

In  his  kindling  boiom  glow. 
Upbonnds  the  Graeme  ;  hut  the  feeble  frame 

Maatert  the  iion  will. 
«  By  the  aword  of  my  fiithere,"  cried  the  knight, 

•*  The  hawk's  on  the  dunghill  still. 
"  When  the  hot  blood  is  ihed  and  the  dagger' It  red 

With  the  life  of  bii  hated  foe. 
In  the  ruah  of  the  oniet,  ehali  Donald  no  more 

Deal  death  with  his  terrible  blow  P 
"  No  more  shall  hia  bugle  make  Cbeviots'  erne 

Bosh  down  with  exalting  aeream  ? 
Or  his  foraying  about  and  gathering  cry 

Be  beard  on  the  Solway  stream  ? 
N*.  LXXXm.—VOL.  vit 


"  I  would  the  grey.haired  hag  were  here ! 

I  mind  me  of  the  time 
When  ihe  cleared  my  eye  to  behold  the  iky 

Of  a  far  and  foreign  clime. 

"  1  was  then  bat  ■  boy,  yet  I  mind  the  joy 

Her  dark  rerealinga  gave ; 
Bat  the  witch  was  old,  and  her  touch  wu  cold, 

And  her  breath  wu  of  the  grave." 

A  skinny  form  ia  by  the  couch, 

It  lifta  a  tkinny  hand  ; 
From  the  grey  cold  eye  more  shrank  the  knight 

Tiian  from  sconteit  warrior's  brand. 

"  I  thought  thoa'dtt  been  among  the  dead, 

Old  hag,  full  fifty  yean." 
«  Ha  1  ha  !   brave  knigh),  bat  the  sod  lies  light 

When  the  witch  a  sommona  bean." 

"  Haat  ought  of  the  salve,  thou  groesoms  bag. 

That  gladdened  my  tight  of  yore  ?" 
«  Would  the  dotard  behold,  when  his  blood  runs  cold. 

His  youth's  bright  visions  o'er  ? 

"  Hft  hoan  are  but  few ;  thall  he  hope  to  renew 

The  glory  of  youth'i  career  ? 
One  foot  in  the  grave,  thail  the  other  climb 

The  steeps  of  the  stany  sphere  ?" 
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"  BetliNw  thy  tongiie,  thon  eaimd  witch  t 
I  would  Me  if  tlie  ittit  and  the  fame 

Of  thne  who  inherit  my  power  aud  sword 
B«  thoie  of  Donald  Graeme." 

"  The  dotard  may  me  what  he  daret  to  do 

'When  niiuf  ii  all  in  rain  ; 
Wilt  thou  blait  thy  light  with  prophetic  light, 

Nor  ihrlnk  tnm  the  icorcbinf  pain  ?" 

«  I  will  not  cone  thee,  withered  hag, 

Thoa  art  cnned  for  erer  and  ayei 
Bat  grant  my  wish,  and  Donald  Graeme 

WiU  dare  what  mortal  may." 

She  hrached  hie  eye,  and  before  him  towen 

A  eaatle,  proad  and  strong, 
Beleagared  by  three  hundred  Graemes 

Its  girdling  woods  among. 

He  knew  the  forayers,  bold  and  stoat. 

Who  had  boune,  at  twilight  grey. 
To  the  bugle  horn,  from  his  own  high  tower. 

With  a  youth  for  their  leader  gay  : 

,  The  hope  of  bis  house,  who  had  sworn  to  dip 
In  the  blood  of  his  father's  foe, 
Ere  the  moon  went  down,  the  Imnny  white  plume 
Tiiat  danced  on  his  manly  brow. 

He  gees  the  boy  on  his  raren  steed  ; 

He  marki  his  kindling  eye. 
And  the  toss  of  his  bonny  snow-white  plome. 

That  bodes  of  the  battle  nigh. 

With  lightning  speed  across  the  moat 

He  spies  the  drawbridge  flung ; 
While  the  shout  of  the  onward  msliing  foe 

Prom  the  echoing  heights  is  rung. 

With  onset  wild  and  battle  yell 

They  mih  to  the  red  embrace, 
With  the  deadly  hatred  clansmen  feel 

To  the  fees  of  their  chieftain's  race. 

'Mid  the  mingling  whirl  of  axe  and  sword 

The  gallant  Graeme  career* 
Through  the  hottest  flght,  with  a  joy  that  bounda 

At  the  music  of  clashing  spears. 

Bloodstained  he  marks,  with  eagle  glance. 

By  the  crest  of  a  chieftain's  rank, 
The  castle's  lord — "  Now  strike,  my  boy, 

The  spur  in  thy  courser's  flank." 

Scarce  Donald  had  spoke,  when  the  Graeme's  bright 
sword 

On  his  foeman's  helmet  rnngt 
And  the  castle  chief  one  moment  brief 

His  axe  in  the  moonlight  swung. 

Dread  was  the  strife,  till  the  tide*  of  life 

Streamed  from  each  reeking  blade : 
The  vengeful  hate  of  centuries  asks 

No  cluisman's  sword  for  aid. 

Sternly  and  mute  old  Donald  Oraeme 

Watches  the  strife  uf  steel ; 
Till  he  spies  the  castle's  giant  knight 

On  his  sable  charger  reel. 

With  a  crash  he  falls  o'er  his  foaming  steed. 

And  abore  him  bounds  the  Graeme : 
"  Now  speed  one  blow,  my  gallant  boy. 

For  vengeance  and  for  fame." 

But,  ere  the  blow  was  sped,  he  sees 

A  traitorous  dagger  gleam ; 
And  the  shelterless  side  of  the  youthful  Graeme 

Gave  vent  to  a  purple  stream. 

He  sees  them  roU  on  the  bloody  sward. 

And  struggle  with  shortening  breath ; 
TiU  the  eye*  that  gleamtd  with  vengtance  doM 

At  the  icy  touch  of  death. 
•  •  .  «  , 

Vanish  ate  from  his  tortnred  gaze 

The  combat,  the  dead,  and  the  dying ; 
And  before  him  a  glowing  paradise 

In  the  finile  of  hcarsn  ia  lying. 


Rivart,  in  calm  and  beanty,  roUad 

Through  a  calm  and  beauteous  land; 
Woods  far  sweeping  round  a  dome. 
Like  the  work  of  enchanter's  wand ; 

Com.fields  stretching  wide  and  far 

In  autumn's  wealth  and  glow ; 
Untended  flocka  the  ^uiet  hills 

Whitening  with  fleecy  snow. 

«  O,  for  a  plunder  I"  cries  tha  knight. 

As  bis  eya  detecu  the  scene. 
Varied  in  all  but  stream  and  hill. 

Where  the  nithlesa  fight  had  been. 

But  where  the  lofty  Castle  Bawn, 

Turret  and  donjon  high. 
The  waving  plume,  the  burnished  steel. 

Spear-clash  and  battle-cry  ? 

Without  a  moat  or  iiattlement. 

Palace  and  cottage  stand 
Uncuarded  all ;  as  though  no  Graeme 

Dwelt  near  the  foeman's  land. 
But,  issuing  from  the  lordly  hall. 

What  greeta  his  wondering  eye  ? 
A  long  and  proud  procession  sweeps 

To  a  turreted  mansion  nigh. 

Is  it  for  war  ?    Nor  plume,  nor  sword. 

Nor  martial  shout  are  there : 
A  funeral  march  t    No  death-bell  floats 

Sad  music  on  the  air. 

For  penance  t    Gladsome  looks  abound. 

For  rerelry  f     No  shout 
Nor  load  explosive  mirth  resounds 

From  the  gay  and  jewelled  route. 

To  the  stately  pile  more  slowly  wends 

The  pomp  its  radiant  way  ; 
When  flashed  a  thought  on  the  soul  of  the  knigbt— 

Tls  the  pomp  of  a  bridal  day. 

Now,  by  a  rose-crowned  altar  stand, 

In  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 
'Mid  the  light  of  a  hundred  happy  eyas, 

A  bridepoom  and  a  bride. 

"  By  the  deadliest  brand  of  Cumberland, 

The  brand  of  John  the  Grim !" 
Cried  the  knight,  as  he  gazed  on  the  bridegiDom's  face, 

"  That  youth  resembles  him. 

"  And  the  maid — wo-worth  the  blasted  day 

That  sees  them  side  by  side ; 
A  Graeme  with  the  child  of  his  father's  fbc^ 
A  bridegroom  and  a  bride  I" 
.  •  *  •  • 

The  words  were  his  last ;  his  eyes  are  dark  ; 

The  witch  and  the  spell  have  fled ; 
And  the  earliest  beam  of  the  dawning  shone 
On  the  warrior  cold  and  dead. 

6.  P. 
II. 

ICH  DIKM* 
Ther*  is  waiUng  and  dishonour 

On  Cressy's  fateful  plain ; 
And  brave  high  hearto  are  aleqpiaf  IbtN 

Never  to  wake  again. 
The  fairest  flowers  of  chivalry 

Withered  and  stained  art  lyings 
Alas  1  for  the  tender  womans'  beartt 

Soon  to  break  o'er  dead  and  dying  ! 

An  old  man  gates  moomAilly, 

With  dark  and  sightlees  eye. 
Which  vainly  strives,  thro'  perpetual  aifhti 

An  only  son  to  espy. 


*  It  is  said  of  John  the  blind  Kini  of  Bohemia,  < „ 

the  Battle  of  Creasy,  that,  anxious  for  the  {ate  of  hia  aso, 
and  resolving  not  to  disgrace  his  tonaer  victories,  hr  de- 
sired to  be  led  into  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  the  na  '  ' 
may  be  gathered  fkvm  the focraoing poem,  '^de"! 
History  of  EdwaidlU." 
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Ob,  what  thonfli  li«  wm knigbthood'i  pride; 

An  beir  of  Boheim'i  throne  ? 
A  fathcr'i  heart  doth  a  (weeter  tie 

In  deep  wild  angnitli  own. 

«  Jfy  «Mi  /  my  brare  I  my  beaatifnl ! 

le  there  doit  on  thy  yonn(  brow  t 
Do  tbe  prond  stteda  of  the  conqueror'i  host 

Trample  thy  banner  now  P 
My  country,  fbr  whoee  dear  lored  lake 

I  hare  fought,  and  toiled,  «nd  bled ; 
E'en  now  I  think  on  the  blazoned  words 

Which  hare  wared  above  my  head. 

"I  served  tbee  in  my  youth'i  (lad  hour, 

When  thy  fair  bee  gleamed  on  me ; 
And  I'll  terre  thee  now,  in  the  wintry  time 

Of  my  blind  miiery. 
Haate,  baete,  my  faithful  lordi,  and  guide 

My  dark  ttepa  to  the  fight, 
That  I  may  teach  our  haughty  foes 

My  iword's  on'miniih'd  might." 
"Sire,  to  the  death  we  thee  obey  I" 

And  rarafully  and  loTlngly 
They  tie  bit  reine  to  their  own  good  iteedt, 

Lett  they  divided  be. 
On,  on  they  lead  their  valiant  lord, 

'Till  they  glance  on  tbe  aipect  bright 
Of  England'!  deareet  pride  and  hop^— 

The  itar  of  that  dread  knight. 

They  ttood— the  blind  king  and  the  prince ; 

Tht  one  in  beauty'a  prime ; 
The  other,  wearied  and  worn  with  age, 

The  mockery  of  Time. 
But  the  young  fair  head  escapes  the  aim 

Of  that  benighted  eye. 
Only  the  untimely  fiite  to  fall 

Of  blinder  dettlny. 
Morning,  with  dewy  eyet. 

O'er  that  night's  dark  wo  it  beaming ; 
And  the  weepi  o'er  the  eorpte  of  Bohemia'i  king, 

With  ilt  last  life't-blood  streaming. 
Yes,  there  he  lay,  the  brave,  the  blind. 

And  near  him  the  faithful  twain. 
Still  linked  with  tbe  cord  of  love  and  death, 

Retolved  with  their  lord  to  remain. 

Sovereign,  that  noble  act 

Ne'er  ihall  forgotten  be ; 
Vor  thy  victor  itill  death-words  wean 

On  hit  prioeely  panoply. 
*  /  tetve,"  Itill  glows  on  England't  crett, 

'Mid  its  pomp  of  pride  and  power. 
Bidding  the  storied  eye  to  turn 

To  thy  life's  last  glorious  honr. 

III. 
FBAOKEMT  OF  ▲  HIQHLAND  8T0RT.* 
Bg  a  Lady. 
The  evening  son  a  rich  light  flings 

O'er  ocean,  from  the  glittering  west, 
QiWng  the  sea-bird's  heavy  wings. 

As  the  skims  onwards  to  her  nest ; 
And  lending  to  the  rocks  of  Hull, 

And  to  the  towers  that  hang  above, 
Tbe  glow  so  deep,  so  beantifnl. 
That  aanny  hearts  and  poets  love ; 

*  The  Fragment  was  suggested  by  tbe  following  inci- 
dmt  ttma  Tk  /mernea  duritr  :^ 

**  HaoBuie,  a  ohieftaha  of  the  Western  Tales,  one  day, 
during  a  hunting  party,  placed  one  of  tiis  clan  at  a  stnit 
paaa,  to  prevent  the  deer's  escaphiff  by  it.  The  High- 
laacUsr,  nowever,  inadvertently  suffered  the  animal  to 
malce  his  way  thtongfa  it ;  which  so  enraged  the  chief  that 
ha  ordoed  the  delinqoent  to  be  severely  scourged  on  the 
qiot.  On  hearing  this,  the  indignant  and  reve^;eftil  Gael 
Mind  U«  ebieftafat'k  ohUd  {Ut  heir)  who  happened  to  h» 
aaav,  and,  with  the  inbnt  in  his  anna,  threw  himself  from 
thasBostprcjaotingroekintoapartof  the  sea  flromwhidl 
it  ITM  isipossUde  to  nscue  them;  aad  both  were  lost. 


While  round  tbe  brow  of  dark  Benmor«, 

A  feathery  band  of  mitt  ii  wreathed, 
Hanging,  that  blaze  of  glory  o'er. 

Like  vaponr  from  sweet  incense  breathed. 
The  sleepy  waves,  upon  the  strand. 

Are  culling  o'er  the  silver  shells  | 
While,  farther  from  the  peaceful  land. 

The  deepening  waters'  sudden  swells 
Tell  that  there  lingers  yet  a  trace 

Of  wrath  the  moming't  storm  had  given, 
Which  evening  cannot  wholly  cliase, 

Thongh  all  else  slumber  under  heaven, 
Like  the  short  sobs  an  infitnt  heaves. 

When,  in  its  cherub  dreamt,  at  night, 
'Neath  outward  calm,  tbe  spirit  grieves 

For  ills  that  dimmed  the  boors  of  light. 

Is  it  to  gaze  upon  the  glorious  ion. 

That  one  sweet  maid  the  pebbly  beach  is  pacing. 
Lightly  as  Scio's  children,  when  they  run 

To  join  the  mazy  dance,  their  own  shore  gracing  ? 
Is  it  to  listen  to  tbe  gurgling  water 

Murmnring  below  those  towers  its  lullaby  ? 
Is  it  for  this  that  now  their  lord's  fair  daughter 

Bends  down  her  graceful  head  to  heedfuliy  ? 
Is  it  the  softness  of  the  hour  that  flashes 

With  Eve's  own  rosy  hue  her  polished  brow  ? 
It  it  Enthusiasm's  tear  that  ruihet 

Into  the  eye  to  fixed,  so  speaking,  now  ? 

Ah,  no !  ftr  dearer  sound  her  ear  is  seeking  t 

For,  see  !  a  light  skiff  turns  into  the  bay ; 
And  nothing  now  she  hears,  save  the  oar  breaking 

The  yielding  waves  to  speed  it  on  its  way ; 
And  nothing  marks  she  of  the  beauteous  light, 

Save  tbe  one  beam  that  on  the  white  sail  glances ; 
And  nothing  feels  of  tbe  soft  winds  of  night, 

Save  the  one  breeze  which  that  bless'd  barkadvances. 
Yet  deem  ye  not  for  this  that  maid  was  cold 

To  Nature's  holy  calm,  to  Nature's  splendour. 
Oh !  ne'er  did  form  of  Italy  unfold 

A  soul  more  passion-fraught,  a  heart  more  tender. 
Gifted  as  children  of  a  warmer  sun, 

Wellmight  she  boast  their  mind,theirclasslcbeaaty, 
And  their  deep-whelming  love,  that  owned  but  one, 
.    One  feeling  o'er  itself— a  sense  of  duty ; 
And,  oh,  all  other  treasure  fhr  above 

(Nor  life,  nor  fame,  scarce  Heav'n  itself  held  dearer) 
Was  prized  that  long-sought,  that  enduring  love. 

By  him  yon  little  boat  brings  near  and  nearer. 

And  is  she  not  his  own,  his  bride  ? 

Yes ;  that  same  mom  had  heard  her  falter 
Her  tleep-felt  vows,  as,  tide  by  M*, 

They  knelt  before  the  holy  altars 
While  many  a  bright  form  leem'd  lets  fair, 
Basids  that  meek  one  trembling  there ; 
And  many  a  warm  heart  hailed  the  tie 
That  gave  her  to  the  young  Macbnie; 
Hit  elan's  first  hope  in  weal  or  wo. 
The  generous  friend,  tlie  dauntless  foe. 
Yet  had  she  shunned  the  groups  that  iprtad 
Fresh  roses  for  her  airy  tread ; 
Deeming  it  sweeter,  happier  far. 
Beneath  the  beam  cif  evening  tiar. 
To  wander  to  ber  fatore  home,  i 

O'er  the  same  waves  that  often  bote 
Her  lord's  impatient  skiff  before. 
And  he  had  promised  her  to  come 
At  the  still  hoar  when  twilight  ftUt, 
To  waft  her  to  hit  own  prond  halla. 
And  now  becomesl  Obiisslone  light  stroke  yet — 
One  little  start one  hand  ontstretched  in  greeting- 
One  bonnd — ^her  paradise  is  gained  I — they  mti  I 
Why  coaU  not  time  stand  still  at  that  bleii'd  meeting! 
They  met  I    Oh,  what  a  tale  is  heifd 
Of  rapture  in  that  magic  word  t 
The  past  forgotten ;  fature  care 
Undreamt  of ;  and  tbe  joys  that  ar*>~ 
The  future  ?    No  ;  not  all,— «>r  still 
ThatraptwwhatbatMChofUli  . 
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Conld  it  be  hnman  and  not  borrow, 

Like  other  joyt,  a  ihade  from  lonow  ? 

That  abade,  in  pityiilg  mercy  given 

To  make  ni  long  for  joya  of  Hearen! 

Even  that,  dirinest  in  its  birth,  ' 

Still  wean  below,  each  badge  of  earth  ; 

For  Mrals  that  long  have  jreamed  to  cait 

Their  offerings  at  an  earthly  shrine 

Find,  when  the  moment  comes  at  last. 

When  heart  with  beating  heart  may  join. 

Even  then  mnst  grief  its  portion  bear ; 

And  when  the  tears  of  bliu  are  starting, 

On*  bitter  drop  still  mingles  there; 

The  thoofht — How  soon  may  come  the  parting  I 

'Twas  some  sad  chastening  thought  like  this, 

Some  unacknowledged  fear  of  fate. 
That  marred  Macbaie's  triumphant  bliss. 

As  he  bent  o*er  his  tender  mate. 
"  Leda,"  he  said  ;  "  dear  Leda,  see, 

How  sweetly  nature  sinks  to  rest ; 
All  seems  to  woo,  to  smile  on  thee. 

The  languid  breeze  that  just  has  preat 
Thy  silky  cheek,  now  floats  along. 

Laden  with  love,  and,  wafting  near 
The  plaintive  merle's  delicious  song. 

In  harmony  embathea  thine  ear. 
Canst  thon  recall  the  time  when  first 

I  breathed  upon  this  unknown  shore ; 
Ths  time  when  sudden  storms  had  burst 

On  my  lone  bark  and  powerless  oarP 
Ob  !  how  I've  blessed  the  friendly  wave 

That  washed  me  fainting  on  the  strand. 
And  saved  me  from  a  watery  grave 

To  wake  again  on  fairy  land ; 
And  find  thee  bending  o'er  my  form. 

And  see  thy  gentle,  anxiona  eye. 
Timid,  yet  heeding  not  the  atorm. 

But  fixed  on  mine  inquiringly ; 
And  then  to  feel  thy  trembling  finger 

Searching  if  yet  there  might  be  breath 
On  my  cold  lip,  half  ahrinking  linger. 

To  ronae  me  from  that  ahortlived  death  ; 
For  aure  a  death  it  waa  that  led 

To  auch  an  after-life  Elyaian. 
Vol  even  when  Eden's  bowers  lay  spread 

First  before  Eve's  bewildered  visioti, 
VoT  when,  oppressed  by  fear  and  awe, 

She  tamed  the  dazzling  scene  to  leave, 
And  in  the  sparkling  fountain  saw. 

More  startled  still,  another  Eve ; 
Not  even  to  her  seemed  life  more  bright, 

Nor  did  that  faultless  image  shine, 
From  its  pure  mirror,  in  her  eight. 

More  gloriously  than  thou  in  mine. 
How  oft  yon  bark  has  borne  me  hither 

Since  then,  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  we  have  sat  and  gazed  together. 

Deeming  this  world  a  world  of  bliss. 
The  memory  of  thoae  predons  hours, 

Tboogh  the  worst  come,  will  bear  me  through ; 
Ah  I  they  who  gather  summer's  flowers. 

Most  look  on  winter's  bareness  loo." 
«  There  is  no  worst  while  thus  thou  art," 

The  maiden  murmnred,  timidly ; 
«  With  thee,  no  winter  of  the  heart 

Can  ever  cast  it*  blight  on  me." 

One  look  of  thanks  that  young  chief  threw 
On  his  sweet  bride,  then  gently  drew 
Hi*  own,  his  loved  one,  to  the  boat, 

That  seemed  to  dance  czultingly, 
A*  if  in  eagerness  to  float, 

With  Us  rich  freight,  once  more  to  tea. 
On,  on,  through  the  deep  blue  waves  they  glide> 

Her  lover  whiapering  words  that  blest  { 
Whilst  Leda  listens  at  his  side, 

Mute,  through  excess  of  happiness 
Mat*  t  yet  fond  maid  I  how  oft,  alone, 

Thou'st  ysamed  to  pour  thy  flood  «f  thoo(h( 


Into  some  spirit  like  thine  own  i 

One  whom  affection  might  have  taogbt 
To  read  thy  youthful  dreams  aright. 

And  lightly  lead  thy  buoyanumind 
In  its  own  pare  and  upward  flight, 

Till,  by  companionship  refined. 
At  length  'twould  reach  its  guide,  and  be 
Joined  with  it  through  Eternity  ! 
And  now  that  guide  it  fraud,  thy  last 
Long  day  of  lonelines*  i*  past; 
And  thou  must  leave  the  peaceful  creek. 
Where  every  weedy  rock  must  speak 
Of  some  remembrance  dear  to  thee— 
Some  page  in  thy  bean's  history  1 
There,  wistfally,  thy  anxious  gaze 

Has  sought  afar  die  welUknown  tki^ 
A*  mariner  would  seek  tbt  rays 

From  midnight  watch.tower  on  the  cliff; 
When,  did  a  gull  bnt  lightly  lave 
Its  pinion  in  the  purple  wave ; 
Or  did  tome  peak  its  ahadow  throw 
On  the  smooth  crystal  stretched  below. 
Then  would'sl  thou  start,  and  breathleasly 
Murmur,  half  loud,  <*  Kow,  now,  'tit  it." 
Then  how  thy  fearful  feet  would  seek 
(Though  unseen  blushes  dyed  thy  cheek) 
Each  path  he  trod,  each  happy  ston* 
His  lingering  step  had  retted  on. 
When  thoo  would'st  ponder  o'er  each  token ; 

Nothings,  of  which  Iiove  forms  his  sptil; 
All  that  was  looked,  all  that  was  spoken, 

And  all  that  thou  had'st  meant  to  tell. 
'Tit  ever  thus ;  dream*  of  the  past 

Rush  o'er  the  heart  in  abaence  aching^ 
And  save  it,  by  the  band  they  east 

Round  its  deep,  throbbing  wounds^  fton  k<tkia( 
And  thus,  thus,  memory  wandereth 

In  that  last,  longest  absence — death 

To  every  cherished  look  and  tone^ 
And  word  of  the  departed  one; 
Trifles,  in  passing  held  at  nooght^ 
Beyond  all  price  in  after  thought; 
The  thought  that  loves  to  linger  o'er 
Virtue*  wtfelt,  till  leen  no  more. 

But  'tit  no  sad  remembrance  now 
That  shadows  Leda's  pensive  brow. 
No  sorrow  dims  her  lustroot  tijt 
At  the  gazet  on  the  ttatlit  aky. 
Wondering  if  Heaven  a  joy  possessed 
More  deep  than  that  which  filled  her  bnut; 
Calm  as  the  waves  she's  gliding  throagh ; 
And  seemingly  as  endless  too^ 
And  clear  as  Uiat  same  crystal  tea, 
Her  glance  into  fiiturity. 
Will  a  time  e'er  come  when  her  eye,  lest  bright, 
Shall  melt  as  she  thinks  of  that  peaeefo!  aiglit; 
When  a  faded  cheek  shall  sparkle  still ; 
And  a  heart  less  buoyant,  yet  full,  shsll  thrill; 
As  it  dwells  mid  scenes  of  mortal  stiifSi 
On  that  heavenliett  spot  in  a  heavenly  iUtt 


FAM.r  II. 

Fleet  yean  h«th  Leda  glided  throagh, 
Yeart  that  have  blessed  and  changed  her  (••  ( 
Yet  hath  ihe  changed  as  does  the  bec^ 
From  sweet  to  sweet  incessantly. 
To  her  they  had  been  halcyon  days,* 

Ushering  a  solstice  of  delight. 
When  bliss  shed  stationary  rays ; 

At  least  to  teemed  they  in  her  sight ; 

*  Halcyon  days  was  a  name  given  in  aotiqnity  to  >>"■ 
day*  before,  and  seven  after,  the  winter  toistioe ;  betu" 
the  halcyon,  or  king-fialier,  being  deceived  by  the  oste- 
neat  of  the  weather,  laid  iU  em  at  that  time  ta  M* 
boilt  oo  rock*  cloae  by  the  bnnk  of  the  sea.  BcW*!* 
term  ia  often  ^>pUed  to  time*  triTtanqaillity. 
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And,  like  the  ptaet-itririag  bird 

Tliat,  in  thon  still  days,  nestlrs  high 
Mid  roclci  where  not  a  sound  is  heard 

More  mde  than  its  own  timid  cry, 
Siie,  too,  had  garnered  np  tier  store 

or  tenderness  in  tliat  chill  clime, 
Mor  dreamed  that  clouds  might  darlien  o'er 

Tiie  sunshine  of  ihat  tranquil  time. 
Ala* !  as  the  bright  sun  but  seems 

To  pause  in  his  sublime  career, 
When,  from  their  winter  point,  his  I>eams 

Fall  Ctinter  on  the  waning  year ; 
So  seemed  to  linger  Leda'a  joy : 

DelnsiTe  respite  I  toon  to  close 
In  storms,  thicic  gathering  to  destroy 

The  rapture  of  that  short  repose. 

How  playfully  the  moming  brene 
Lifts  the  light  foliage  from  the  tree* ; 
Startling  from  off  their  glossy  bed, 
The  pearly  dew  drops  night  had  shed ; 
And  stealing,  from  each  freshened  spray, 
Odours  to  scatter  fsr  away, 
O'er  heathery  heaths  and  hills  that  smile 
E'en  in  that  rugged  northern  isle. 
To-day  Macbuie,  with  gallant  train. 

To  the  inspiring  ehace  goes  forth ; 
Not  the  dull  sport  of  southern  plain. 

But  the  stout  deer-hunt  of  the  north  ; 
Where  stecdles*  clansman  seeks  his  prey. 

O'er  broomy  height  and  treacherotu  hollow, 
And  flying  fear  scarce  win*  a  way 

Hi*  ardour  bedtate*  to  follow. 

Now  doe*  the  newly  wakened  glen 
Ring  with  the  hum  of  miutering  men ; 
While  whispering  echoes  reach  the  ear 
Of  the  far  distant  mountaineer.       ' 
What  see*  he  from  his  dizzy  height  ? 
Gay  tartans  glimmering  in  the  light, 
And  plumed  caps,  full  seldom  B*en, 
Winding  along  the  deep  ravine. 
And  foremost  now  the  cast-off  hound 
Roshei  with  wild  eztatic  bound, 
Whilst  through  the  Talley  joyouely 
Bererberate*  hi*  mellow  cry. 
Now  ttom  the  thicket  bnrsta  the  stag: 
Now,  now  he  gains  the  neareat  crag : 
Now  proudly  snuff*  the  balmy  air. 

With  npialeed  head  and  cheat  tlut  *well*, 
And  eye*  that  in  defiance  glare, 

Dark,  brilliant,  a*  the  young  gazelle'*. 
A  moment  now  he  checks  hi*  flight : 

A  moment  turn*  to  face  his  foe : 
A  moment  forwards  bends  his  sight, 

Then  plunges  in  the  brake  below. 

A  sturdy  Gael  bis  post  hath  ta'en. 
Where  (be  glen  opens  to  the  main  ; 
Charged  by  his  chief  to  tnm  the  deer. 
If  th*  strait  pass  it  seek  to  clear. 
And  wail  he  knows  the  risk  incurred 
By  htm  who  slight*  that  chieftain'*  word. 

Keenly  the  wary  aentinel 

Notes  every  movement  in  the  dell, 

And  listen*  Ut  each  breath  that  stir* 

The  yellow  bloesomt  of  the  furze ; 

Nor  listen*  long  in  vain ;  hi*  eir 

Now  catchei  a  light  footfill  near; 

And  now,  another  moment  bring* 

The  panting  creature  full  before  bim. 

I'Oudly  he  calls,  and  forward  springs; 

His  brawny  arm  on  high  be  fling*. 

^Vbat  stays  him  now  ?  what  spell  is  o'er  him  ? 

Jnst  at  that  watchful  instant,  came, 
2^th  startling  nearness,  that  sweet  sonnd, 
That  tone,  fbr  which  no  fitting  name 
la  mwic'*  laHoim  i*  found ; 


The  utterance,  given  by  a  child, 

In  one  long,  thrilling  bunt  of  blii*, 

To  admiration,  wonder  wild. 

And  tenderness.     He  heard  all  this ; 

And,  as  be  heard,  one  hasty  look 

On  the  green  bank  above  him  cast ; 

Twas  but  an  instant's  glance  he  took, 

Yet  it  sufficed  ;  the  deer  had  passed  ; 

Had  bounded  up  the  strep  ascent 

On  which  dark  Kenneth's  eye  was  bent ; 

And  now  that  wondering  gaze  was  met 

By  such  a  group  of  living  grace 
A*  none  may  look  on  and  forget ; 

A*  none,  except  in  dream*,  may  trace. 

There,  on  a  mound  of  velvet  green, 

Damasked  with  wildflowers,  Leda  stood 

In  full  relief,  and  simply  seen, 

Gemmed  with  each  grace  of  womanhood. 

And,  in  her  ivory  arms,  she  pressed 

Her  flrst-lxim  ;  her  fair,  rosy  boy, 

Half  struggling,  in  his  boisterous  joy. 

To  'scape  from  his  sweet  place  of  rest ; 

His  hands  clone  clasped,  as  though  they'd  (tay 

The  very  winds  of  heaven,  to  play ; 

Hi*  tiny  feet  upspringing ;  and  his  lips, 

(Parted,  and  dyed  with  the  pure  carmine  hue 
That  the  first  eastern  cloud  of  moming  tips  ;) 

Those  lips  sent  forth  the  silver  sound  that  drew 
Poor  Kenneth  from  his  duty ;  then  his  eye. 
Liquid  and  full,  beamed  forth  in  ecstasy 
On  the  proud  animal  that,  spell-bound,  stood, 
A*  loath  to  leave  so  winning  neighbourhood. 
And  how  looked  she,  that  hnppy  mother  ? 
Ob  !  if  from  loving  eye  one  gleam 
Be  lovelier,  purer  than  another, 
'Tis  such  a  holy,  heavenly  beam 
As  shone  in  Leda's,  when  she  smiled 
In  fondness  on  her  beauteous  child ! 
Well  might  the  fugitive  awhile 
Forget  his  fiight  for  that  soft  smile. 
Awhile  he  paused,  from  terror  freed. 
Then  suddenly  resumed  his  speed. 
And  o'er  eteep  precipices  flew. 
Where  man  had  trembled  to  pursue. 


Macbuie  was  generous  ;  but  his  mind 
First  felt  its  master-passion  thwarted. 

And  boundless  was  his  ire  to  find 
The  pastime  marred,  the  game  departed 

Strange,  that  where  weightier  catise  had  fall* 

To  roaae  the  *pirit  it  aa*ailed ; 

Strange,  that  to  light  an  ill  should  pre** 

With  so  deep  load  of  bitterness ; 

Yet,  true  as  strange,  thd  maddened  ocean, 

By  towering  tempests  set  in  motion. 

Its  waves  in  mighty  billows  lost, 

In  liquid  masses  brats  the  coast; 

And  then  sweep*  hack,  unbroken,  o'er 

The  puny  rocks  that  gird  the  shore ; 

But,  when  a  slighter  gale  disturb* 

The  sea,  no  'whelming  current  curb*, 

O'er  every  stone  that  checks  its  way 

It  fret*  it*elf  to  angry  *pray. 

Loud  spake  the  wrathful  chieftain  then  ; 

While  the  rocks,  startled,  rang  again ; 

*'  Base  churl  I  what  guerdon  merits  one 

Who  holds  his  watch  as  thou  hast  done  ? 

Bind  fast  the  recreant  slave,  and  see 

That  promptest,  deadliest  scourging  be 

His  fault's  well  meted  penalty." 

His  clansmen  heard  ;  but  motionless 

All  listened  to  the  stem  decree 

From  lips  so  loved,  so  wont  to  bles* 

Their  heart*  with  words  of  courtesy. 

Ah,  little  thought  that  hasty  chief, 

His  babe's  sweat  Yftice  bad  wrought  tUl  |Ti«f } 
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Ah,  little  thought ;  for  who  that  felt 

What  witchery  a  known  loand  may  bring, 
So  dire  a  paniahment  bad  dealt, 

Where  the  lole  crime  wa<  liateniof  ? 
And  who  is  there  that  ne'er  hath  known 
The  influence  of  a  long-loTed  tone  i 
A  note  or  two,  perchance,  that  tell 
What  words  had  never  told  io  well ; 

Of  moments  fled,  and  feelings  cherished, 
When  the  fresh  hopes  of  life  arc  gone. 

As  ivy,  when  all  else  has  perished, 
To  ruin  clings,  and  lives  alone. 

What  saitb  the  culprit  to  his  doom  f 

He  spake  not ;  words  could  ne'er  become 

The  outlet  to  the  hate  that  stole 

In  fiery  torrents  o'er  his  soul. 

He  spake  not ;  but  a  withering  look 

Told  with  what  rage  his  heart  was  swelling; 
The  heart  that  never  scorn  might  brook  ; 

The  heart,  till  now,  devotion's  dwelling. 
He  spake  not ;  hot  as  lava  gashes 

From  its  hot  crater,  down  the  vale. 
As  the  wild  moontain  torrent  rashes 

O'er  the  slight  blossoms  of  the  dale; 
As  reckless  passion  headlong  harries 
O'er  every  gentle  thought  it  barics ; 
So  rushed  he,  where  in  childheod's  charms, 
Cradled  in  love,  that  infant  lay  ; 
And,  from  its  mother's  tender  arms, 
He  tore  the  innocent  away : 
Then,  ere  the  gazing  groups  could  stay 
His  deadly  flight,  with  one  bold  bound 
He  left  that  spot  of  fairy  ground  ; 
And,  with  his  precious  burden,  reached 
The  rock  beyond,  that,  darkening,  stretched 
Far,  singly,  o'er  the  circling  flood. 
There,  with  extended  arms,  he  stood. 
And  held  forth,  o'er  the  eddying  sea. 
The  nncenscious  babe,  with  little  hands 
Stretched  towards  its  mother,  as  she  standi 
Gazing  in  speechless  agony. 
Ah  !  who  shall  tell  what  anguish  thrilled 
Her  beating  bosom  as  she  gaied  ! 
All  sonnd  suppressed,  her  breathing  stilled, 
Her  head  in  supplication  raised. 
Instinctively  she  followed  where 
Her  treasure  had  been  borne,  and  there. 
Fainting  and  tremblingly  she  knelt. 
As  marble,  mute  and  motionless, 
To  him  whose  breast,  remorseless,  felt 
No  pity  for  her  keen  distress. 
He  marked  her  not ;  but  t'wards  his  sire 
Held  the  bright  boy;  his  dark  face  lighted 
By  a  flerce  smite  of  triumph,  dire 
As  lightning's  gleam  o'er  waste  benighted. 
Then,  pressing  to  his  gbilty  breast 
The  gniltlees  one,  ne'er  more  to  sever, 
On  to  the  utmost  verge  he  pressed. 
Made  one  dread  plunge,  and  sank  for  ever ! 

'Twa«  done  I — •  wild,  a  heartwning  scream 

From  rock  to  echoing  rock  was  thrown ; 

Long,  long  full  many  a  troubled  dream 

Was  haunted  by  that  piercing  tone ; 

Then,  madly  springing  ft-om  above, 

A  light  form  fell  into  the  wave. 

As  though  even  then  it  sought  to  save : 

Last  effort  of  a  mother's  love ! 

One  moment,  iiickeringly,  it  shone 

O'er  the  deep  blue,  like  seamew's  feather; 

Another  came,  that  speck  ivaa  gone : 

Mother  and  babe  had  sank  together  ! 

And  clearly,  calmly,  as  before. 

The  water  rippled  to  the  shore ; 

Laving  the  banks  as  laughingly 

As  though  the  west  wind's  fluttering  sigh 

Alone  had  ventured  to  divide 

Tbe  surface  of  the  glassy  tide. 


So  onwards  roll  the  waves  of  time, 
Ceaseless,  in  every  changing  clime. 
Though  one  should  haply  sweep  away 
All  that  we  ever  wisheil  to  sUy, 
What  recks  the  world  ?— when  that  is  gone, 
Another  heedlessly  comes  on  ; 
Chased  like  the  last,  and  doomed  to  be 
Unnoted  in  Eternity. 

IV. 

THE  PBAY  OF  OLENOABRT. 

A  Tale  oftht  FifUtrUh  Centurg. 

The  scenery  of  oar  monntalo  land : 

Her  straths,  and  glens,  and  dells  romantic  ; 
Her  streamlets,  rushing  to  the  strand 

To  charge  the  foaming  proud  Atlantic ; 
Her  sunny  vales  and  verdant  sward ; 

Her  golden  broom  and  silver  daisies ; 
Have  been  the  themes  of  many  a  bard. 

And  minstrel  harps  have  rung  their  praisti. 

And  Genius,  Valour,  Wisdom,  Worth, 

Whole  winter  nights  have  sat  and  listened 
The  tones  gave  patriot  feelings  birth. 

And  Beanty's  eye*  with  pleasure  glistened. 
Bat  ne'er  a  glen,  however  ftir, 

Among  the  heathy  hills  of  Albyn, 
In  fertile  beauty  might  compare 

With  Lochlevale  in  fair  Breadalbane. 

And  there,  amidst  the  yellow  broom, 

And  laverocks  clear  their  sky-notes  (welling. 
And  wild  flowers  wafting  rich  perfnme. 

Arose  fair  Ellen's  rural  dwelling  t 
A  stream  meandered  to  the  era. 

The  bees  flew  by,  with  honey  laden, 
The  lambs  disported  on  the  lea ; 

It  was,  in  tooth,  a  second  Eden! 

Her  father  fell !     His  sovereign's  call 

From  kindred,  home,  and  hearth  unbonnd  him; 
He  died  'neath  Norham's  leagured  wall. 

With  Scotland's  banner  wrapped  around  hia. 
Her  mother  heard  the  tale  of  wo, 

Wept,  droop'd,  and  pined  in  speecbles 
Like  beanteous  fawn,  or  moantain  doe 

Pierced  by  the  ruthless  hunter's  arrow. 

Beneath  her  hoary  giandsire's  eye, 

The  beauteous  orphan  blossomed  gaily. 
Pure  as  the  streamlet  gargling  by. 

Sweet  as  the  lily  of  the  valley  I 
He  stored  her  ductile  mind  with  lore. 

On  many  a  theme,  divine  and  human ; 
Paternal  love  could  do  no  more 

To  form  an  intellectual  woman. 

She  touched  the  harp  with  witching  skill. 

The  listeners  sat  with  breath  suspended; 
Youths  drank  delicious  draughts,  at  will. 

Of  love,  and  joy,  and  music,  blended ! 
Her  fertile  mind  was  richly  fraught 

With  legends,  learned  from  gray  tradition : 
What  bards  had  sung,  or  smgcs  taught, 

Seemed  all  her  own  by  intuition. 

Her  radiant  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue. 

Produced  love's  own  intoxication  ; 
Her  form  was  such  as  Raphael  dnw 

In  happy  hours  of  inspiration. 
And  Modeaty,  that  grace  severe, 

The  milder  graces  lent  aasbtance^ 
And  taught  the  youths,  who  draw  too  near, 

To  worship  at  an  humbler  diatanoe. 

But,  nathless,  youths  in  belted  plaid. 

And  fiery  chiefs,  of  hostile  races. 
Forsook  the  chase  and  Lowland  raid, 

To  woo  this  minion  of  the  gtase*. 
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Tbey  came  from  nio«i.gt«7  towen  and  ptdi, 
Id  eagle  plnmet  and  taruni  flaanting  ( 

With  armed  ratainen  at  their  heele, 
Who  for  each  othcr'<  blood  wore  panting ! 

The  regal  power  waa  all  too  weak 

To  awe  thoie  chiefs  or  cnrb  opprenion ; 
The  fozei,  on  the  moantain  bleak, 

Might  sooner  brook  sabonllnation. 
Each  kept  a  wild  ferocloua  host 

Of  braMToy  clansmen,  grim  and  eaUe ; 
Aad  he  who  rabbed  and  plundered  most, 

Sat  highest  at  the  festal  table. 

Beyond  the  rest,  two  cliicfs,  of  name. 

Stood  candidates  for  Ellen's  faToar  ; 
The  one,  as  yet,  unknown  to  Ame, 

The  other  waa  a  reteran  reiver. 
Their  hollow  truce  was  quickly  broke ; 

Their  kinsmen  mastered,  armed,  and  nnmbtrad  ; 
UoredMary  rrngeanca  woke, 

Which  had  for  ages  scarcely  slnmlMred. 

Macdongal,  from  the  glens  of  Lorn, 

Declared  himself  the  maid's  adorer; 
And  had,  upon  the  Gospel,  sworn 

To  win  her  or  to  perish  for  hrr  I 
And  Raaay'a  yonthf^  chief,  Macleod, 

Macdongal's  unrelenting  faeman, 
Had  sworn,  upon  tlie  holy  rood, 

To  yield  his  plighted  bride  to  no  man. 

Fair  Ellen  loTed  the  island  lord 

With  youth's  enthusiastic  fcTsr; 
And  had,  in  secret,  pledged  her  word 

To  love  bat  him,  and  that  for  erer. 
She  reft  a  ringlet  of  her  hair. 

And  gave  her  lover,  simply  braided ; 
And,  with  a  silver  crosslet  ran. 

The  fond  enraptund  youth  repaid  it. 

The  chieftains  and  their  followers  fell, 

Intent  on  blood  and  mutual  slaaghur, 
Met  in  Glengarry's  mgged  dell. 

And  poured  their  life-blood  forth  like  water ! 
Twas  hand  to  hand,  and  brand  to  brand, 

*Twas  stab,  and  thrust,  and  feint,  and  parry  ; 
Twas  shout  and  groan,  and  yell  and  moan  ; 

Bed  ran  thy  streamlet  down,  Glengarry  I 


Bnt  still  the  Slogan's  deadly  sound 

Rung  through  that  dark  and  narrow  valley ; 
Three  hundred  warriors  bit  the  ground, 

Bnt  ay  the  grim  surTivors  rally  ! 
Pell-mell  they  fonght  till  day  iras  gone. 

With  fnrious  shrieks  and  wild  commotion ; 
The  sun  seemed  weary  looking  on. 

So  sunk  beneath  the  western  ocean ! 

Macdongal  sought  his  mortal  foe, 

Where  aze  and  glaive  were  brightest  glancing  ( 
Where  eagle  plumes,  now  high,  now  low. 

Seemed  o'er  the  field  of  carnage  dancing ; 
His  battle  aze,  besmeared  with  blood. 

He  poised,  then,  with  his  foeman  grappling. 
He  clove  the  youthful  chief,  Macleod, 

As  itnrdy  woodman  cleaves  a  sapling  | 

Then  Raaay's  men  screamed  wild,  •<  Halloo  !" 

When  they  beheld  his  life-blood  streaming; 
Ten  swordsmen  piarced  Macdongal  through. 

Which  sent  him  to  hia  place  blaspheming  ! 
Add  night  closed  in  above,  around, 

And  shrouded  wild  Glengarry's  barriera ; 
Some  thirty  stragglers  left  the  ground. 

The  remnant  of  four  hundred  warriors  t 

The  laverock  pipes  o'er  Lochievale ; 

The  blackbird's  dulcet  notes  ara  ringing ; 
The  flowers  their  sweet  perfumes  ezhale; 

The  stream  runs  to  the  ocean,  singing : 
But  where  has  peerless  Ellen  flown. 

Of  that  fair  glen  the  pride  and  wonder  t 
She  sleeps  beneath  an  altar  stone, 

With  other  saints  and  martyrt  round  her. 

They  found  her  stretched  within  the  bower, 

Wher*  first  her  virgin  ftith  was  plighted; 
A  beanteons  but  up-rooted  flower. 

By  bitter  blasts  untimely  blighted. 
A  SiLTiK  Cboss  lay  on  har  breast. 

Her  pallid  fingers  twined  around  it. 
She's  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Beyond  the  stars^  in  bliss  unbounded. 

David  Viddeb. 


THE  ART  OF  NEEDLEWORK;  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES.* 


"  A  WHOLE  volume  upon  the  art  of  stitcliery, 
which  yet  gives  no  directions  for  its  practice," 
exclaims  some  cynical  critic  ;  "  what  can  mortal 
woman  have  found  to  say  a1>out  it  ?"  Yet  needle- 
work has  probably  been  the  main  business  of 
bis  mother  and  grandmother;  his  aunts,  sisters, 
fomale  cousins,  and  acquaintances ;  and  also  been 
tbe  proper  vocation  of  the  one-half  of  the  species, 
from  Eve  with  her  needle  of  thorn  spikes,  down 
to  the  excellent  Queen  Adelaide,  with  her  "  su- 
perfine drill-eyed  needles,"  "  warranted  not  to 
eat  in  the  eye."  Independently  of  stitchery 
being,  perhaps,  far  too  much  the  sole  ocoopa- 
tion  of  women,  needlework  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  an  art  which  has  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  comfort  and  grace  of  life,  and  to 
tbe  enjoyment  of  the  sex,  whose  amusements  and 
pleasures  have  ever  been  strictly  circumscribed 
by  their  position  in  the  social  scale,  and  the  lordly 
will  of  their  masters.    And  without  the  needle, 

•  Edited  by  ths  Coimteas  of  WUton.    1  vol. 


the  loom  itself — also,  originally,  a  female  m8> 
chine^were  an  imperfect  implement.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  look  to  the  comfort  or  the  elegances 
of  life ;  to  the  cottage  matron, 

"  With  her  needle  and  her  shears. 

Making  the  auld  claes  look  a'maist  like  new  ;** 

or  to  the  royal  lady,  gracefully  bending  over 
her  embroidery  frame,  we  must  respect  the 
little  implement,  which  to  women  holds  the 
place  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  the  lancet,  the  gun, 
the  oar,  the  fishing-rod,  the  axe,  the  hammer, 
and  many  more  ingenious  implements  of  amuse« 
ment  or  industry  than  we  need  here  put  on  re- 
cord. 

The  Art  of  Needlework,  like  almost  every 
other,  was  twin-born  with  Necessity ;  though,  in 
the  swelling  language  of  the  eloquent  introduc- 
tion to  this  volume,  "  the  Genius  of  Needlework," 
it  is  said,  "  quickly  left  this  stern  and  unattrac- 
tive companion  and  followed  many  leaders  in 
her  wide  and  varied  range.    She  became  thy 
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haodmsiden  of  Fancy ;  slie  adorned  the  train  of 
Magnificence ;  she  waited  npon  Pomp ;  she  de- 
corated Religion ;  she  obeyed  Charity ;  she 
•erved  Utility ;  she  aided  Pleasure ;  she  pranked 
out  Fnn ;  and  she  mingled  with  all  and  every 
circumstance  of  life." 

Before  proceeding  to  give  some  acconnt  of  a 
work  which  we  consider  a  graceful  and  accept- 
able contribution  to  refined  and  refining  litera- 
ture, and  an  agreeable  accessory  to  every  work- 
table,  we  may  state,  generally,  that  it  is  just 
such  an  affair  of  "  shreds  and  patches,"  snips 
of  gorgeous  golden  and  silken  tissues,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  all  manner  of  gay  or  rich  fabrics,  as 
Lady  Morgan  or  Miss  Lawrance  might  hare 
thrown  into  a  "  piece  basket,"  while  engaged.^ 
the  former  with  her  splendid  and  hitherto  ill-ap- 
preciated work,  "  Woman  and  her  Master,"  and 
the  latter  while  composing  her  "  Memoirs  of 
the  English  Queens."  That  Lady  Morgan 
has  any  connexion  with  the  work  edited  by  tlie 
Countess  of  Wilton,  or  in  arranging  the  mate- 
rials eoUected,  is,  however,  pure  and,  we  rather 
think,  erroneous  conjecture ;  though  we  con- 
sider it  not  unworthy  of  her  facile  and  bril- 
liant pen. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  on  Early 
needlework,  (commencing  with  Eve's  tailoring 
of  banian  leaves ;)  the  needlework  of  the  Taber- 
nacle or  of  the  Hebrew  women ;  of  the  Egyp. 
tians,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  the  Dark  Ages'; 
Tapestry ;  the  Court  needlework  of  the  days  of 
"  Good  Queen  Bess"  and  other  royal  ladies ; 
and  embroidery  and  modern  needlework ;  which, 
with  the  sister  art  of  knitting,  has,  we  believe, 
lately  been  revived  by  the  example  of  the  Queen- 
Dowager,  to  whom  this  work,  on  her  favourite 
art,  is  appropriately  inscribed. 

The  needlework  of  the  Hebrew  women ;  the 
"  coat  of  many  colours"  worn  by  Joseph,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren ;  the  "  little 
coat"  formed  by  Hannah,  when  she  took  up  to 
the  Temple  the  dedicated  son  of  her  prayers, 
and  renewed  as  often  as  the  fond  mother  made  her 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  bene- 
volent industry  of  Dorcas, — serve  as  so  many 
themes  for  graceful  and  tender  womanly  disqui- 
sition. 

Needlework,  among  the  Jews  and  other  Orien- 
tal nations,  was  a  thing  of  price.  That  gar- 
ment, upon  which  the  labour  of  years  had  been 
bestowed,  acquired  fixed  value  among  the  personal 
property  of  the  wealthy.  Our  author  feasibly 
conjectures  that, 

Moit  probably,  ai  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  rich 
and  ralaabls  raiment  of  needlework  was  accounted  ai 
part  of  the  btnifide  property  of  a  wealthy  man.  When 
the  patriarch'!  itetvard  sought  Rebelcah  for  the  wife  of 
Isaac,  he  "  brought  forth  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
([old,  and  raiment."  This  ■'  raiment"  consisted,  in  all 
likelihood,  of  garments  embroidered  with  gold,  the  handi- 
work, it  may  be,  of  the  female  slaves  of  the  patriarch ; 
(Qch  garments  being  in  very  great  esteem  fh>m  the  ear- 
liest ages,  and  being  then,  as  now,  a  component  portion 
of  those  presents  or  offerings  without  which  one  person- 
age hardly  tbonght  of  approaching  another. 

Fashion  in  those  days  was  not  quite  the  chameleon- 
l)Bed  creators  that  she  is  at  present ;  nor  were  the  fabrics 


on  which  her  fimey  was  displayed  quite  so  HgU  aai  afay  $ 
their  gold  vxu  gold — not  silk  covered  with(iUed  liiTer; 
and  conseqnentty  the  raiment  of  those  days,  ini^naaglit 
with  slips  of  gold  beaten  thin  and  cat  into  spangles  ar 
strips,  and  sewed  on  in  various  patterns,  sometime*  inter, 
mingled  with  precious  stones,  wonid  carry  its  ewa  in- 
trinsic value  with  iu 

This  "raiment  descended  from  father  to  son,  as  a 
chased  goblet  and  a  massy  wrought  am  does  now;  aad 
was  naturally  and  necessarily  inventoried  as  a  portion  of 
the  property.  The  practice  of  making  pteaents  of  gar- 
ments is  still  quite  usual  amongst  the  eastern  natloBs; 
and  to  such  an  excess  was  it  carried  with  regard  to  those 
who,  from  their  calling  or  any  other  circnmstmnee,  were 
in  public  favour,  that,  so  laie  as  the  ninth  centnry,  Bok- 
teri,  an  illustrious  poet  of  Cufah,  had  so  many  presents 
made  him,  that  at  his  death  be  was  foood  possessed  of  a 
hundred  complete  suits  of  clothes,  two  hundred  *hin% 
and  five  hundred  turbans. 

Honce,  speaking  of  Lucullns,  (who  had  pillaged  Asia, 
and  first  introduced  Asiatic  rafinementa  among  the  Ro- 
mans,} says  thai,  some  persons  iiaving  waited  en  bin  to 
requtat  the  loan  of  a  hundred  suits  out  of  his  wardrobe 
for  the  Roman  stage,  he  exclaimed — ^"  A  hundred  suits  ! 
how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  famish  such  a  number? 
However,  I  will  look  over  them  and  send  yoa  wfaat  I 
have.'*_After  aome  time  he  writes  a  note  and  tells  them 
he  bad^tv  thmutttid,  to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  lliey 
were  wslcomsb 

It  is  believed  that  the  Hebrew  women  ac- 
quired ,  their  knowledge  of  rich  and  delicate 
needlework — that  which  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  secondary  imitative  arts — from  the 
Egyptians;  and  the  art  was  never  more  splendidly 
displayed  than  in  the  adornments  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, formed  while  Israel  journeyed  in  the  wild- 
erness. Our  object  in  citing  the  following  pas- 
sage is  not  so  much  to  exalt  the  mysteries  of 
the  needle,  as  to  shew  what  a  woman,  pos- 
sessed of  lively  fancy,  can  make  of  •  trivial 
subject: — 

But  neither  church  nor  temple  of  any  sort,  nor  inqnir- 
ing  traveller,  nor  prowling  Arab,  varied  the  tiemeodons 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  when  the  Israelitish  host  encaapai 
there.  Weary  and  toilmme  had  been  the  prilgrimat* 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain  where  the  desolation  was 
unrelieved  by  a  trace  of  vegetation,  to  the  upper  coonlry 
or  wilderness,  called  more  particularly  "  the  Desert  Mf 
Sinai,"  wheie  narrow  intersecting  valleys,  not  destitute 
of  verdure,  cherished  perhaps  the  lofty  and  refreshing 
palm.  Here,  in  the  ravines,  in  the  valleys,  and  amid 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  clustered  the  hosts  of  Israel,  vhils 
around  them  on  every  side  arose  lofty  summits  and  tower- 
ing precipices,  where  the  eye  that  sought  to  scan  thdr 
fearful  heights  was  lost  in  the  far-off  dimness^  Far,  fu 
around,  spread  this  savage  wilderness,  so  frowning,  and 
dreary,  and  desolate,  that  any  curious  explorer  beyond 
the  precincts  uf  the  camp  would  quickly  return  to  the 
home  which  its  vicinity  afforded  even  there. 

Clustered  closely  as  bees  in  a  hive  were  the  tents  qf  tts 
wandering  race,  yet  with  an  order  and  a  uniformity 
whicli  even  the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  locality  was 
not  permitted  to  break  ;  for,  separated  into  tribes,  eadi 
one,  though  sufficiently  connected  for  any  object  of  kind- 
nes*  or  brotherhood,  for  public  worship,  or  social  iatsr. 
course,  was  inalienably  distinct. 

And  in  the  midst,  extending  from  east  to  west,  a  lengft 
of  fifty-five  feet,  was  reared  a  splendid  Tabernacle. 

The  outer  coveting  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  that  which 
lay  directly  ever  the  framework  of  boards  of  whiek  h 
was  constnictfd,  and  hung  from  the  roofs  down  the  rides 
and  west  end,  was  formed  of  tabash  skins;  over  this  was 
another  covering  of  ram-skins  dyed  red ;  a  hanging 
made  of  goats'  hair,  such  as  is  still  used  in  the  tents  «f 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  had  been  spun  and  woven  by  the  an- 
trous  of  ths  ooDfregatioa,  to  ban(  ov«r  the  dtins;  sad 
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tbcM  mbftMtlal  dnperia*  wn»  beaatiftilly  eonemled  br 
»  fint  er  inner  wfainf  of  ttne  linra.  On  thia  the  more 
yoothinl  mmiea  bad  «aibn>Klered  flgnm  of  cherubim  in 
■esiiet,  pnrpi*,  and  light  blne^  entwined  with  fold. 
Tbef  had  alio  made  laeardotal  TCttmenti,  the  "  coati  of 
flne  linen"  worn  hj  all  the  prietti,  which,  when  old,  were 
onraTalled,  and  made  into  wiclci  bamt  in  the  feaet  of 
taberaaclea.  Ther  had  made  the  "girdlei  of  needle- 
worfc,"  which  were  long,  very  long  piece*  of  Ine  twined 
lines,  (carried  MTeml  timei  round  the  itodj',)  and  were 
•mbroidered  with  fiowere  in  bine,  and  pnrple,  and  tear, 
lat :  the  <•  robe  of  the  ephod"  aln  for  the  high  prteet,  of 
licht  bine,  and  elaboratelf  wronght  round  the  Imttom  in 
pooMfTanates  ;  and  the  plain  ephod*  for  the  prieeti. 

Bat  now  the  tun  wa*  declining  in  the  weetem  iky, 
•nd  the  haty  artifleen  of  all  lorte  were  relaxing  from  the 
toil  ofthedajr. 

In  a  retired  ipot,  apart  from  the  noiee  of  the  camp, 
pacad  one  in  aoiitary  meditation.  Stalwart  he  wa*  in 
frames  majeitie  in  bearing;  he  trod  the  earth  like  one 
of  her  prince* ;  but  the  loftineu  of  hi*  demeanour  wa* 
foTKOtten  when  700  looked  on  the  *urpa**ing  iMnignity 
of  hi*  eonntenancb  Each  accidental  paner  huihed  hi* 
footstep  and  lowered  hi*  roice  a*  he  approached }  more, 
aa  it  ihonld  *eem,  from  involuntarj  awe  and  rererence 
than  from  any  nndeiatood  prohibition. 

Bot  with  *ame  of  the*e  loiterer*  a  child  of  *ome  four  or 
Sto  anmmen,  in  eameet  chaie  after  a  brilliant  butterfly, 
whoae  golden  wing*  glittered  in  the  ninlight,  heedleaaly 
panned  it  eren  to  the  very  path  of  the  Soliury,  and  to 
tbo  interruption  of  hi*  walk.  Ha*tily,  and  (omewhat 
peremptorily,  the  father  call*  him  away.  The  etranger 
look*  up,  and  caeting  a  glance  around,  from  an  eye  to 
whoae  brilliance  that  of  the  eagle  would  look  dim,  he  for 
the  flnt  time  aee*  the  little  intruder.  Gently  placing  a 
band  on  the  child's  head,  "  Blea*  thee,"  heeaid,  in  a  role* 
whoae  erery  tone  wa*  melody:  "Ble*«  thee,  little  one; 
the  ble**ing  of  the  God  of  lerael  be  upon  thee,"  and  calm- 
ly resumed  hi*  walk.  The  child,  a*  if  awed,  mutely 
retnmed  10  hi*  friends,  who,  after  casting  a  glance  of 
terereue*  and  admiration,  returned  to  the  ump. 

Here,  (catlered  all  around,  are  group*  occupied  in  tho** 
Taried  kind*  of  bu«y  idlenes*  which  will  naturally  en- 
gage the  moment*  of  an  intelligent  multituJe  »t  the  close 
of  an  active  day.  Here  a  knot  of  men  in  the  pride  of 
manhood,  wlioee  flaehing  eyes  hare  lost  none  of  their  firr, 
wfaoie  raven  lock*  are  yet  not  varied  by  a  single  ailrer 
line,  are  talking  poliUc*— mch  politic*  a*  the  warlike 
mett  of  Israel  would  talk,  when  discoursing  of  the  pro- 
aaised  land  and  the  hostile  bosU  through  whose  lerried 
tank*  they  must  cut  their  intrepid  way  thither,  and 
whom,  impatient  of  all  deUy,  they  bom  to  engage.  Here 
ware  elder  one*,  "  wbo*e  natural  force"  wa*  in  *ome  de- 
free  "abated,"  and  who  were  lamenting  the  decree,  how- 
ever jnitiy  incurred,  which  forbade  them  to  lay  their 
bonaa  in  Ibe  land  of  their  lifelong  hope ;  and  here  was  a 
patriarch,  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  year*,  whote 
nlver  hair*  lay  on  hi*  *honIder(,  who*e  *now-while  beard 
flowed  upon  hi*  bree*t,  who  a*  he  leaned  upon  his  stalT 
was  recounting  to  hi*  rapt  auditors  the  dealing  of  Je- 
hovsh  with  hi*  people  in  ancient  days;  how  the  Most 
Hlf  h  visited  his  &ther  Abraham,  and  had  sworn  unto 
Jacob  that  hi*  aeed  ihould  be  brought  out  of  captivity, 
and  revisit  the  promiied  land.  «And  behold,"  laid  the 
old  man,  "it  will  now  come  to  paes." 

But  what  i*  passing  in  that  detached  portion  of  the 
camp  ?  who  sojourn  in  yonder  tents  which  attract  more 
gonaral  attention  than  all  the  other*,  and  in  which  all 
ag«a  and  degrees  seem  interested?  Now  a  gr9np  of 
fotnale*  are  there,  eagerly  converting;  anon  a  Hebrew 
aaother  lead*  her  youthful  and  beautiful  daughter,  and 
aeem*  to  incite  her  to  remain  there;  now  a  hoary  priest 
eaten, and  in  a  few  moment*  nturn*  pondering;  and 
•oen  a  trio  of  more  youthful  Levite*  with  pleaaed  and 
animated  countenance*  return  from  the  same  spot. 

On  a  sudden  ii  every  eye  turned  thitherward;  for  he 
who  jnit  now  paced  the  eoliury  glade — none  other  than 
tho  eboeen  leader  of  God'*  boat,  the  majeetic  lawgiver, 

the  meekest  and  the  mightiest  of  all  created  being* he 

likewise  wand*  hi*  way  to  these  attractive  tent*.    With 


him  enter*  Aaron,  a  veaefable  man,  with  hotry  beaid 
and  flowing  white  rot>e*;  and  follow  him  a  majeitie* 
looking  female,  who  was  wont  to  lead  the  aolemn  dance 
— Miriam,  the  eister  of  Aaron ;  and  a  yonth  of  heroic 
bearing,  in  the  spring-time  of  tliat  life  whose  maturity 
wa*  *pent  in  leading  the  chosen  nee  to  conqnest  in  tlia 
promised  land. 

With  proud  and  pleaicd  humility  did  the  fair  inmate* 
of  thoee  tents,  the  most  accomplished  of  Israel**  daughter*, 
display  to  their  illustrious  visiter*  Ibe  "fine  needlework** 
to  which  their  time  and  talents  had  been  for  a  long  aesMm 
devoted,  and  which  wa*  now  on  the  eve  of  completion* 
The  "  holy  garments**  which  God  had  commanded  10  be 
made  "  for  glory  and  for  beauty  ;**  the  pomegnnate*  on 
the  hem  of  the  high  prieat'*  robe,  wrought  in  blue,  and 
purple,  and  ecarlet ;  the  flower*  on  hi*  "  girdle  of  needle- 
woik,"  glovring  a*  in  life ;  the  border  on  the  ephod,  in 
whicli  every  varied  colour  wa*  ahaded  off  into  a  rich  and 
delicate  tracery  of  gold  ;  and,  above  all,  that  exquisite 
work,  the  moat  bMutifnl  of  all  their  productions — the 
veil  which  separated  the  "  Holy  of  Holies,*'  the  place 
where  the  Moat  High  vouchsafed  hi*  especial  presence, 
where  none  bat  the  high  priest  might  presume  to  enter, 
and  he  but  once  a  year,  from  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  Tabernacle.  Thia  beautiful  hanging  waa  of  flne 
white  linen,  but  the  original  fabric  was  hardly  discerni- 
ble amid  the  gorgeoua  tracery  with  which  it  waa  in- 
wroaght.  The  whole  aurface  waa  covered  with  a  profu- 
aion  of  flowera,  intermixed  with  fanciful  devicea  of  every 
sort,  except  auch  as  might  reprcaent  the  forma  of  animal* 

these  were  rigidly  excluded.    Cherubima  aeemed  to  be 

hovering  around  and  grasping  ita  gorgeoua  folda ;  and  if 
tndition  and  hiatory  be  to  be  credited,  thia  drapery  me- 
rited. If  ever  the  production  of  the  needle  did  merit,  the 
epithet  which  Engliah  talent  has  aince  rendered  claaaical, 
"  Needlework  Sublime." 

Long,  despite  the  advancing  ahadea  of  evening,  would 
the  visitera  have  lingered  untired  to  comment  upon  this 
beautiful  production ;  but  one  aaid,  "Behold  !"  and  im. 
mediately  all,  following  the  direction  of  his  outstretched 
arm,  looked  towarda  the  Tabernacle.  There  a  thin  spiral 
flame  ia  seen  to  gleam  palely  through  the  pillar  of  smoket 
but  perceptibly  it  increase*,  and  even  while  the  eye  is 
fixed  it  waxes  stronger  and  brighter,  and  quickly  though 
gradually  the  *moke  ha*  melted  away,  and  a  tall  vivid 
flame  of  fire  1*  in  it*  place.  Higher  and  taller  it  as- 
pire* :  it*  spiral  flame  waxe*  broader  and  broader,  a*. 
cend*  higher  and  higher,  gleam*  brighter  and  brighter, 
tilt  it  mingle*  in  the  very  vault  of  heaven,  with  the  beam* 
of  the  eetting  ran  which  bath*  In  crimeon  flie  the  ram- 
mile  of  Sinai. 

A  writer,  with  imagery  and  language  thiu  at 
command,  might,  instead  of  one,  have  written  or 
spun  ten  volumes,  out  of  that  apparently  narrow 
and  impracticable  subject — the  achievements  of 
the  needle. 

Besides  their  own  dresses — ever,  mnd  very 
naturally  too,  the  first  care  of  women — the  fe- 
males of  Egypt  embroidered  the  garments  of 
the  idols  ;  and,  not  uofrequently,  bereaved  femi- 
nine affection  or  ostentatious  luxury  decorated 
the  shrouds  of  the  dead,  the  mummy-cloths, — of 
which  some  have  been  found,  richly  and  deli- 
cately worked.  The  sails  of  the  pleasure-boats 
on  the  Nile,  and  especially  those  used  on  sacred 
festivals,  were  often  decorated  with  the  devicea 
of  the  needle. 

The  Grecian  women,  who  were  almost  as 
closely  secluded  by  their  masters,  as  those  of  the 
eastern  nations,  were  devoted  to  the  spindle,  the 
loom,  and  the  needle. 

Needlework,  like  every  other  elegant  and  hu- 
manizing art,  suffered  greatly,  and,  at  length,  fell 
into  decay  during  tbe  fell  eclipse  of  the  Dark 
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AgOT.  Bmbroiderad  gmrmeiiti,  the  triumph  of 
fhe  needle,  ^ere  of  slight  esteem  with  those  bar- 
barous conquerors,  who  "disdaiaed  other  habili- 
ments than  the  skin  of  some  alasghtered  beast ;" 
and  needlework,  a*  •  decorative  art,  aeeordingly 
languished,  or  was  forgotten,  until  revived  in 
convents,  of  which  establishments  it  is  pertinently 
remarked  :— 

Have  w*  any— ay,  with  all  their  ftialte  and  imperfeo- 
(ionf  00  their  headi — have  we,  in  then  dayi  of  enlighten- 
ment, soy  lorc  of  anbitltate  for  the  bleniagi  they  held 
oat  to  dependent  and  inffering  woman  of  whatever  rank  t 

Convent!  beeane  alw  ichooli  for  the  education  of 
yoang  women  of  rank,  who  here  imbibed  in  early  youth 
principle!  of  religion  which  might  enaWe  them  to  en. 
dure  with  patience  and  fortitude  thoie  after.triai*  of  life 
from  which  no  station  or  wealth  could  exempt  them; 
and  they  acquired  here  thoie  accompliihments,  and  were 
tanght  here  thoie  lighter  occupations,  amongst  which  fine 
needlework  and  embroidery  occupied  a  coniplcnoat  posi- 
tion, which  woald  qualify  them  to  beguile  in  a  becoming 
manner  the  many  hours  of  leisure  which  their  elevated 
rank  would  confer  on  them, 

•'  Nunneries,"  says  Fuller,  "  alto  were  good  thee- 
schools,  wherein  the  girles  and  maids  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  taught  to  read  and  work  :  and  sometimes  a 
little  Latine  was  taught  them  therein.  Yea,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  if  such  feminine  foundations  had  still  con. 
tinued,  provided  no  vow  were  obtruded  upon  them,  (vir. 
ginity  is  least  kept  where  it  is  most  constrained,)  haply 
the  weaker  sex  (besides  the  avoiding  modem  inconveni- 
ences) might  be  heightened  to  an  higher  perfection  than 
hitherto  hath  been  attained.  That  iharpnesse  of  their 
wits  and  suddeness  of  their  conceits  Twhich  their  enemies 
must  allow  unto  them)  might  by  education  be  improved 
into  a  judicious  solidity,  and  that  adorned  with  arts 
which  now  they  want,  not  because  they  cannot  leam, 
but  are  not  taught  them.  I  say,  if  such  feminine  found- 
ations were  extant  now  of  dayes,  haply  some  virgins  of 
highest  birth  would  be  glad  of  such  places,  and  I  am 
sure  their  fathers  and  elder  brothers  would  not  be  sorry 
fbr  the  same." 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  use 
of  the  needle,  in  the  convents  and  "Shee-schools" 
of  quaint  old  Fuller,  was  carried  to  great  per- 
fection. The  labours  of  the  "  pale  votaress"  were 
either  devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
chnrch,  or  the  decoration  of  the  priests'  vest- 
ments ;  and  the  robes,  so  patiently  and  curiously 
isbricated,  were  considered  of  such  value,  as  to 
be  bequeathed  as  heir-looms — 

« I  give,"  said  the  wifie  of  the  Conqueror,  in  her  will, 
« to  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  my  tunic  worked  at 
Winchester  by  Alderet's  wife,  and  the  mantle  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  is  in  my  chamber,  to  make  a  cope.  Of 
my  two  golden  girdles,  I  give  that  which  is  ornamented 
with  emblems  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  lamp  be- 
fore the  great  altar."*  Amongst  some  costly  presents  sent 
by  Isabella,  Quren  of  Edvrard  the  Second,  to  the  Pope,  was 
a  magnificent  cope,  embroidered  and  studded  with  large 
white  pearls,  and  purchased  of  the  ezeciitois  of  Catharine 
Lincolii,  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds  of  present  money.  Another  cope,  thought 
worthy  to  accompany  it,  was  also  the  work  of  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, Rose  de  Bureford,  wife  of  John  de  Bureford, 
citizen  and  merchant  of  London. 

Anciently,  banners,  either  from  Iwing  made  of  some 
relic,  or  from  the  representation  on  them  of  holy  things, 
were  held  sacred,  and  much  superstitious  faith  placed  in 
them  ;  consequently  the  pious  and  indiutrioui  finger  was 
much  occupied  in  working  them. 


*  The  name  of  Dame  Leviet  has  descended  to  posterity 
as  an  embroiderer  to  the  Conqueror  and  his  Queen. 


Much  recondite  reading  is  displayed  by  tli* 
fair  author ;  for  we  assume  the  author  to  be, 
like  the  editor,  of  the  gentler  sex,  in  elucidating 
the  condition  of  women,  during  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  their  imple- 
ment. The  chapter  is  concluded  by  the  deacrip- 
tton  of  «■•  of  the  most  magnificent  pieces  of  an- 
cient needlework  ia  eid*t«iioe,  which,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  is  still  in  excellent  pie— i»ati«». 
It  is  the  State  Pall  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company 
of  London : — 

The  end  pieces  are  similar,  and  consist  of  a  picture, 
wrought  in  gold  and  silk,  of  the  patron,  8t  Peter,  in  pon- 
tifical robes,  seated  on  a  superb  throne,  and  crowned 
with  the  papal  tiara.  Holding  in  one  hand  the  keys, 
the  oOer  is  in  the  pasture  of  giving  the  benediction,  and 
on  each  side  is  an  sagel,  bearing  a  gdUta  vaae,  ftaas 
which  he  scatters  incense  over  the  Saint.  The  angela* 
wings,  according  to  old  custom,  are  composed  of  pea- 
cocks' feathers  In  all  their  natural  vivid  colours ;  their 
outer  robes  are  gold  raised  with  crimson;  their  under 
vests  white,  shaded  with  sky  bine ;  the  faces  are  finely 
worked  in  satin,  after  nature,  and  they  have  long  yellow 
hair. 

There  are  various  designs  on  the  side  pieces  ;  the  most 
important  and  conspicuous  is  Christ  deiivoing  the  keys 
to  Peter.  Among  other  decorations  are,  of  course,  the 
arms  of  the  company,  richly  emblazoned,  the  supporters 
of  which,  the  merman  and  mermaid,  are  beantifhlly 
woiksd,  the  merman  in  gold  armour,  the  mermaid  in 
white  silk,  with  long  tresses  in  golden  thread. 

This  magnificent  piece  of  needlework  has  prohtUy  a» 
parallel  in  this  country. 

A  long  and  minute  account  is  given  of  the  fa- 
mous Bayeux  tapestry,  of  which  the  fabrication 
has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Matilda,  thewife 
of  the  Conqueror,  Duke  William  of  Kormandy; 
and  sometimes  to  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  the  First.  Weconfess,  that  the  con- 
jecture or  hypothesis  of  an  acute  modern  writer, 
remarkable  for  attacking  and  demolishing  the 
hypotheses  of  his  contemporaries,  whether  they 
be  original  or  traditional,  namely,  Bolton  Comey, 
Esq.,  appears  to  us  the  best-supported  of  any 
theory  on  this  subject.  This  gentleman  would 
strip  both  Duchess  and  Empress  of  their  im- 
puted honours,  to  confer  them  npon  the  rightM 
owners,  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux ;  thus  depriving 
women  of  the  merit  uf  this  beautiful  and  elal>orate 
work,  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  however  planned 
or  patronized,  must,  at  ali  events,  have  been 
executed  by  female  fingers.  This  wonder  of  art, 
which  was  exposed  to  danger  during  the  fury  of 
the  French  Revolution,  is  now  safely  treasured 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Rouen,  as  the  moat  precious 
of  its  relics.  It  is  827  feet  in  length,  by  20  in 
breadth,  and  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
production  of  the  needle  which  the  world  pos. 
sesses. 

The  tspestry  is  coiled  round  a  machine  like  that  whkk 
lets  down  the  buckets  to  a  well,  and  a  female  nnrolls  aad 
explains  it.  It  is  worked  in  different  coloured  wmudi 
on  white  cloth,  to  which  time  has  given  the  tinge  M 
brown  hoUand ;  the  parts  intended  to  represent  fieefc  an 
left  iintonched  by  the  needle.  The  colonrs  are  •omewtat 
faded,  and  not  very  muitiludinoos.  Perhaps  it  is  ^ 
little  variety  of  colours  which  Matilda  and  her  ladies  hsl 
St  their  disposal  which  has  caused  them  to  d^ict  0i 
horses  sf  any  oeknir— « Mae,  gnm,  red,  or  yrilsai* 
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Tka  ootJiiM,  too,  ii,  of  ooana,  itiff  and  rode.*  At  the  tap 
and  botlom  of  lh«  main  work  is  a  narrow  alltgorioU 
border ;  and  each  diriiion  or  different  action  or  event  ii 
marlced  bj  a  branch  or  tree  eztendinf  the  whole  depth 
of  the  tapettrjr;  and  moet  frequently  each  tableau  it  to 
arranged  that  the  flguret  at  the  end  of  one  and  the  begln> 
niog  of  the  next  are  turned  from  each  other,  whilat  atwre 
each  the  tubject  of  the  icene  and  the  namet  of  the  pria. 
cipal  actort  are  wrought  in  large  lettera.  The  tubjeeta 
of  the  border  vary ;  tome  of  ^lop'e  fable*  are  depicted  on 
it,  (ometimet  initrumenti  of  agricultuie,  lometimet  fanci- 
ful and  grotesque  figures  and  Iwrdert ;  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  Battle  of  Hattingi,  when,  at  Mootfimcon  taji, 
"  Le  carnage  est  grand,"  the  appropriate  derice  of  the  bor> 
itt  it  m  layer  of  dead  men.  .... 

The  first  icene  which  the  needlewoman  hat  depicted  it 
a  conference  between  a  person  who,  from  hit  white  fiow- 
ing  beard  and  regal  cottnme,  it  eatily  recognised  at  the 
"  tainted  Edward,"  and  another,  who,  from  hit  talMe. 
qnent  embarication,  it  suppoted  to  lie  Harold.  The 
tubject  of  the  conference  it,  of  conne,  only  conjectnred. 
Harold't  visit  to  Normandy  ii  well  known;  but  whether, 
as  some  suppose,  he  was  driven  thither  by  a  tempeet  when 
on  a  cruise  of  pleasure ;  whether  he  went  as  ambassador 
from  Edward  to  communicate  the  intentioni  of  the  Con> 
ftssor  in  William's  behoof ;  or  whether,  as  the  tapestry 
is  supposed  more  strongly  to  indicate,  he  obtained  Ed- 
ward's  reluctant  consent  to  his  visit  to  reclaim  his  brother, 
who,  a  hostage  for  his  own  good  conduct,  had  been  sent 
to  William  by  Edward;  these  are  points  which  now  defy 
investigation,  even  if  they  were  of  suflcient  Importance 
to  claim  it,  Harold  is  then  seen  on  hit  journey,  attended 
by  cavaliers  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  dogs,  and,  an 
emblem  of  his  own  dignity,  a  hawk  on  hit  fist. 

One  great  value  of  this  tapestry  it  the  tcrupnloui  regard 
paid  to  points  and  circumstances,  which,  at  first  view, 
might  appear  insignificant,  but  which,  as  correlative  con- 
firmations of  usages  and  facts,  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance.  Thus,  it  is  knoivn  to  antiquarians  that  great  per- 
sonages formerly  had  two  only  modes  of  equipment  when 
proceeding  on  a  journey,  that  of  war  or  the  chase.  Harold 
is  here  fully  equipped  for  the  chase,  and  consequently 
the  first  glitnpie  obtained  of  his  person  woold  shew  that 
his  errand  was  one  of  peace.  The  hawk  on  the  Bit  was 
a  mark  of  high  nobility;  no  inferior  person  it  repre. 
tented  with  one:  Harold  and  Guy,  Earl  of  Ponthien,  alone 
wear  them.  ..,.•• 

The  different  positions  in  which  the  hawk  is  placed  in 
oar  needlework  are  worthy  of  remark.  Here  its  htHd  is 
raised,  its  wings  fiuttering,  as  if  eager  and  ready  for 
flight ;  afterwards,  when  Harold  follows  the  Earl  of 
Ponthien  as  his  captive,  he  is  not,  of  course,  deprived  of 
his  hird,  but,  by  a  beautiful  fiction,  the  bird  is  repre- 
sented depressed,  and  with  its  head  turned  towards  its 
master's  breast  as  if  trying  to  nestle  and  shelter  itself 
there.  Could  sympathy  he  more  poetically  expressed  P 
Afterwards,  on  Harold't  release,  the  bird  is  again  de- 
picted as  fluttering  to  "  soar  elate." 

The  practice  very  prevalent  in  these  "  barbarout  timet," 
at  we  eomewhat  too  tweepingly  term  them,  of  entering 
en  no  expedition  of  war  or  paitime  without  imploring 
the  protection  of  heaven,  it  intimated  by  a  chnrch  which 
Harold  it  entering  previoutly  to  hit  embarkation.  That 
thit  obtervance  might  degenerate  in  many  instancet  into 
mere  form  may  be  very  true ;  and  the  "  hunting  maiset" 
celebrated  in  song  might,  some  of  them,  he  more  hon- 
oured in  the  breach  than  the  observance :  nevertheless,  in 
cleariof  avmy  the  dross  of  old  times,  we  have,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  removed  some  of  the  gold  also  ;  and  the  abolilion 
of  the  enttom  of  having  the  churches  open  at  aU  timet,  so 
that  at  any  moment  the  heart-prompted  prayer  might  be 
oCbred  up  under  the  holy  shelter  of  a  consecrated  roof, 
hat  tended  rery  much,  it  it  to  be  feared,  to  abolish  the 
habit  of  frequent  prayer.  A  habit  in  ittelf,  and  regarded 
even  merely  as  a  habit,  fraught  with  inestimable  good. 
We  next  tee  Harold  and  bis  companions  refreshing 

*  The  attempts  to  imitate  the  human  figure  were,  at 
tUi  period,  atlff  and  rude  :  but  arabetque  patterns  wwe 
now  tM^  worked;  and  they  were  ridi  aad  varied. 


(hemtelTee  prior  to  their  departure,  pledging  each  other, 
and  doubtlett  drinking  to  the  incoett  of  their  enterprita 
whatever  it  might  he.  The  home  Oom  which  they  are 
drinking  iiave  been  the  subject  of  critical  remark.  We 
find  that  home  were  used  for  variont  purposet,  and  were 
of  four  sorts,  drinking  hent,  haatiug  horns,  horns  for 
summoning  the  people,  and  of  a  mixed  kind. 

Bat  we  must  past  from  what  afford*  our  »m> 
thor  occasion  to  expatiate  amid  the  fields  of  an. 
tiquarian  and  historical  lore.  The  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  Bajreuz  tapestry,  are  a  record  of 
the  deeds  and  achievements  of  the  Conqueror ; 
and  our  author  dwells  on  them  until  the  sub- 
ject is  fairly  exhausted  to  all  hut  antiquaries. 

The  needlework  of  the  times  of  romance  and 
chivalry,  when  fair  and  peerless  damsels  embrot. 
dered  scarfs  and  pennons  for  brave,  valorous,  and 
reproachless  knig;hts,  is  not  less  fruitful,  under 
the  dezteroas  hands  of  the  fair  author,  than  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts 
recorded,  is  the  use  of  the  hair  of  the  beard  in 
embroidery.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  g](in  of  an 
enemy  being  flayed  off,  and  used  as  shoe-leather 
by  our  refined  ancestors  ;  but  the  plucked  beard 
was  also  employed  to  denote  the  triumph  of  the 
scornful  victor,  though  our  author  is  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  in  what  precise  mannerthehairy  trophy 
was  sewed  on  the  mantle  she  describes,  after  it 
had  been  contumeliously  plucked  off.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  a  shield  of  human  hair,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  United  Service  Club, 
may  give  some  notion  of  this  singular  piece  of 
adornment.  The  shield  is  from  the  island  of 
Borneo,  "  and  is  formed  of  locks  of  hair  placed 
at  intervals  on  a  ground  of  thin  tough  wood ;  a 
refined  mode  of  displaying  the  scalps  of  slaugh. 
tered  foes."  Besides  the  adornment  of  their 
own  persons,  the  ladies  of  the  middle  ages,  like 
the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  bestowed  much  la- 
bour upon  the  furniture  of  their  apartments. 
Stately  beds,  then  and 'long  afterwards,  were 
placed  in  the  principal  sitting-rooms,  or,  aa  we 
should  say,  withdrawing- rooms;,  with  curtains  and 
coverlets,  enriched  with  embroidery,  executed 
in  costly  materials.  The  old  metrical  romance* 
afford  many  illustrations  of  the  progress  of 
needlework ;  and  romances  were  themselves  work, 
ed  out,  by  the  needle  and  the  shuttle  following 
their  progressive  scenes. 

The  cliapters  on  costume,  or  the  connexion 
between  needlework  and  costume,  contain  a 
variety  of  curious  information,  though  not  strict- 
ly germane  to  the  matter  of  atitchery.  Our  au. 
thor  hints,  that  lordly  man  is  to  the  full  as  much 
the  elave  of  the  mode  as  his  frail  companion ; 
and,  considering  the  limited  scope  which  mascu- 
line attire  affords  to  change  and  caprice,  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  the  fact,  which  "  many  a  valet 
can  testify,  when  contemplating  his  modish  mas- 
ter's daily  heap  of  failuree ;  i.  e.  of  cravats, 
spoiled  in  the  tying.  The  cravat  alone  makes 
heavy  claims  on  the  time,  talents,  and  energies  of 
the  thorough-going  man  of  fashion,  who,  within  a 
few  years,  has  studied  and  practised  among  other 
tie* :  the  Royal  George,  the  Plain  Bow,  the  mili. 
tary,  the  ball-room,  the  Corsican,  the  Hibemian, 
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tlie  M(t«ni,£be  hunting,  the  Oabalditton,  themidl 
coach,  the  Indian,  and  the  Yankee,  ties. 

Speculating  upon  that  miserable  or  forlorn 
■tate  of  things  which  woald  arise,  if  dress  were 
suddenly  reduced  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  the 
fig-leaf  apron,  and  the  coat  of  sicins,  our  author 
draws  this  amusing,  if  somewhat  overstrained 
inference,  in  favour  of  the  needle  :^ 

To  whom,  then,  are  the  fallen,  the  dfcri,  the  cleanera 
^to  whom  are  the  •pinnen  and  wearen,  aad  printera  and 
mercera,  and  millinera,  and  haberdaaben,  and  modiates, 
and  ailk.Bien  and  mannfactDren,  cotton  lorda  and  fnatian 
men,  mantiia>iDSkeTa  and  conet  profeoora,  indebted  for 
that  osmeleaa  (race,  that  ezqnUite  flniih  and  sppropriate- 
ii««,  which  irivea  to  all  their  prodoetiona  ttieir  charm  and 
their  ntility  f  To  the  Nbkdlbwomax,  aaaondlj.  For 
thau(h  the  law  materiala  have  been  frown  at  Sea  laland 
and  aUpped  at  New  York,— hare  been  conalfoed  to  the 
Llrerpool  brolcer  and  aold  to  the  Maocheater  merchant, 
and  turned  orer  to  the  manufacturer,  and  epnn  and  woven, 
and  bleached  and  printed,  and  placed  in  the  cnatody  of 
the  warebouwman,  or  on  the  ahelf  of  the  ehoplieeper — of 
what  food  would  it  b«  that  we  bad  a  Afty.fard  lenf th  of 
calico  to  ahade  oar  oppreaaed  limba  on  a  *■  a  dof-day,"  if 
we  had  not  the  roeana  alao  to  render  that  material  agree- 
ably available  t  Yet  not  content  with  merely  render, 
inf  it  available,  thli  benrflcent  ttirr,  the  needlewoman, 
caata,  *<  as  if  by  the  ipell  of  enchantment,  that  ineffable 
(race  over  beanty  which  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
dreai  ia  calculate  to  bestow."  For  the  love  of  becom- 
ing ornament — we  quote  no  leai  an  anthority  than  the 
hiatorlan  of  the  "  Sute  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Agei," 
—"  it  not,  perhapa,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  vanity ; 
it  ia  ratbar  an  inatinct  which  wooisn,  haa  received  froaa 
Nature  to  give  effect  to  thoae  charma  which  are  her 
defence."  And  if  it  be  Decenary  to  woman,  with  her 
charms,  is  it  not  tenfold  necessary  to  thoae  who — Heaven 
help  them  ! — ^have  Hw  chamis  whereof  to  boaat  ?  F'or, 
as  Harrison  says,  "  it  is  now  come  to  pasae  that  men  are 
tranafinmed  into  aonaters." 

Many  of  those  fantastic  extravagances  in  dress 
(from  which  our  own  wise  age  is  far  from  being 
free,  as  witness  the  wasp-waists  and  padded  bo- 
soms of  thedandieB,and  thelatemonstroussleevea 
and  caps  of  the  ladies^now  fortunately  reduced 
to  more  reasonable  dimensions)  are  noticed  in 
the  Chapters  on  Costume.  The  head  and  feet 
of  the  fair  have,  generally,  been  the  parts  of  the 
body  about  which  the  most  fantastic  tricks  were 
displayed,  though  the  vagaries  of  the  idol  fashion 
have  been  endless,  whether  in  the  form  or  colour 
of  garments.  One  must  conclude  that,  in  purity 
of  taste  and  real  elegance,  dress  haa  made  but 
small  progress  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  if 
the  following  passage  be  correct  :— 

The  English,  at  thia  period,  were  admired  by  all  other 
nations,  and  esprcially  bg  the  French,  from  whom,  in 
aabseqoent  periods,  n>e  hare  copied  ao  aervildy,  for  the 
richneea  and  elegance  of  their  attire  With  a  tunic  simply 
conlned  at  the  waist,  orer  this,  when  occasion  reqnind, 
a  full  aad  flowing  mantle,  with  a  veil  confined  to  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a  golden  circlet,  her  dark  hair 
aimply  braided  over  her  beautiful  and  intelligent  brow 
and  waving  on  her  fair  throat,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror 
looked  every  inch  a  queen,  and,  what  was  more,  she 
looked  a  modeat,  a  dignified,  and  a  heantiftil  woman. 

The  male  attire  was  of  the  aame  flowing  and  majeelie 
description :  and  the  "  brutal "  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
*<  barbaioua"  Nonnau  had  more  delicacy  than  to  dis- 
play every  division  of  limb  or  muscle  which  nature 
formed,  and  more  taste  than  to  Invent  divisions  where, 
Heaven  knowa,  nature  never  meant  them  to  be.  The 
aimple  coiffure  reqaiied  little  care  and  attendance,  but  if 
a  faatening  did  happen  to  give  way,  the  Anglo-Norman 


lady  could  raise  her  hand  to  fiistan  it  if  she  diese.    Tbs 
arm  waa  not  pinioned  by  the  fiat  of  a  f/uxStU. 

And  the  material  of  a  dreaa  of  those  days  was  as  ridi 
as  the  mode  waa  elegant.  Silk  indeed  was  not  oommon  ; 
the  first  that  was  aeen  in  the  country  was  in  780,  wbca 
Charlemagne  sent  OBt,  King  of  Merda,  a  belt  and  two 
vests  of  that  beaatiful  material;  bnt,  from  the  particnlar 
record  made  of  ailk  mantlea  worn  by  two  ladiea  at  a  ball 
at  KenUworth  in  1888,  we  may  Airly  infer  that,  tUl  this 
period,  silk  was  not  often  used  bnt  aa 


" a  robe  pontifieal. 

Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at." 

Oeeaaionally  indeed  it  waa  uaed,  but  only  by  persona  of 
the  highest  rank  and  wealth.  But  the  woollens  were  of 
beautiful  textnrs,  and  Britain  was  early  famoos  in  the 
art  of  producing  the  richest  dyes.  The  Welsh  are  atiU 
remarkable  for  extracting  beaniiftil  tinta  from  the  com- 
monest plants,  such,  most  probably,  as  were  used  by  the 
Britons  anciently:  and  it  ia  worthy  of  note  that  the 
South  Sea  cloths,  manufactured  from  the  inner  baric  of 
treee,  bare  the  same  stripes  and  chequers,  and  indeed  the 
identical  pattema  of  the  Welsh,  and,  aa  auppoaed,  of  the 
ancient  Brilona.  Linen  waa  fine  and  beantiral;  and,  if 
it  had  not  been  ao,  the  rich  and  varied  embroidery  with 
which  it  was  decorated  would  hare  aet  off  a  coarser 
material. 

Pars  of  all  aorta  were  in  great  request,  and  a  mantle 
of  regal  hue,  lined  throughout  with  vair  or  sable,  and 
decorated  with  banda  of  gold-lace  and  flowers  of  the 
richest  embroidery,  interspersed  with  pearls,  clasped  oa 
the  shoulder  with  the  most  precious  geon,  and  looped,  if 
requisite,  with  golden  Ussels,  waa  a  garment  at  which  a 
nobleman,  even  of  these  days,  need  not  look  aakanoe. 

Whatever  should  become  of  the  French  milli- 
ners, British  husbands  and  fathers,  as  well  as 
artists  and  lovers — though,  for  reasons  less  sub- 
stantial— ought  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of 
those  fashions  where  "  the  simple  coiffure  re> 
quired  little  care  and  attendance." 

Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  passion  for  dress,  com- 
plicated, at  last,  with  avarice,  or  the  love  of 
hoarding,  became  so  excessive,  that  three  thou- 
sand suits  were  left  in  her  wardrobe,  early  in 
her  reign,  issued,  "  in  her  princely  wiadom," 
edicts  to  restrain  extravagance  in  apparel;  in 
one  of  which  she  attributes  the  decay  and  lack 
of  hospitality  to  the  immeasurable  expense  of 
dress ;  and  this  almost,  in  the  words  of  Cowper— 

"  Dress  drains  onr  cellars  dry, 
And  keeps  our  lardera  lean." 

The  most  remarkable  extravagances  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  were  the  farthingale  and  the  rtiff; 
and  the  greatest  improvement,  the  use  of  starch, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  The  first 
starcher  which  the  Queen  had  was  a  Dutch  wo- 
man{  and  it  shortly  became  customary  for  young 
women  of  good  family  to  take  lessons  in  starch- 
ing from  another  Dutch  lady  who  taught  the 
mystery,  at  the  charge  of  £*  or  £5  each  pupil: 
a  handsome  fee,  at  the  present  value  of  money. 
Farthingales  also,  we  have  said,  arose  in  the  reign 
of  the  Maiden  Queen;  and,  it  ia  alleged,  in  nobis 
emulation  of  the  enormous  breeches  worn  by  the 
men,  out  of  a  pair  of  which,  according  to  Stmtt, 
a  person  accused  of  violating  the  law  aguast 
wide  breeches,  once  drew  forth  a  pair  of  sheets^ 
two  table-cloths,  ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a 
brush,  a  glass,  a  comb,  with  night-caps  aal 
other  things  of  use,  pleading,  in  extenuatian  af 
his  violation  of  the  law,  that  he  had  no  plsfls  * 
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Mtfe  ia  which  to  keep  his  goods  stored ;  which 
vaerry  plea  was  accepted.  These  unwieldy  gar. 
ments  were  stuffed  out  with  hair^  as  the  sleeves 
of  our  ladies  were  lately  swelled  and  puffed  out 
with  feathers. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  present  age 
more  absurdly  extravagant  than  the  high-priced 
pocket-handkerchiefs  of  the  American  ladies  ; 
though  they  are  trifles  compared  with  the  costly 
magnificent  handkerchief  for  the  embroidery  of 
which  the  fair  Gabrielle,  the  mistress  of  Henry 
IV.,  engaged  to  pay  1900  crowns.  In  that  age, 
the  black  satin  suit  of  this  celebrated  royal  mis- 
tress was  so  heavily  ornamented  with  pearls 
and  g^ms,  that  she  could  scarcely  move  under 
its  weight.  The  most  barbarous  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  Russians,  are  now  the  most 
passionately  devoted  to  extravagant  and  highly 
deeorated  dress. 

There  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  fine 
needleworkbefore  anything  like  those  little  keen 
steel  instruments,  which  ladies  now  call  needlea, 
were  known  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  any  of  them  were 
made  in  England.  The  first  manufacturer  of 
needles  is  stated  here  to  have  been  Christopher 
Greening,  who,  with  his  family,  was  settled  at 
Long  Cronden,  in  Bucks,  as  a  needle-maker,  by 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Milton.  Before 
this  period,  ladies  "  depended  on  foreigners  for 
their  supplies."  Needles  must  have  been  held 
in  high  esteem,  when  the  loss  of  one  closed  the 
labours  of  its  owner  probably  for  weeks.  The 
nune  needle  was  often  so  long  employed,  that 
we  hear  of  a  darning-needle  which,  by  dint  of 
practice,  could  at  last  operate  upon  the  hose  of 
the  family  by  itself.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  of  a  tailor,  one  of  those  who,  in  the  recent 
primitive  times  of  Scotland,  went  from  farm  to 
fiurm  thriftily  prosecuting  his  useful  craft,  being 
driven  nearly  frantic  by  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
needle,  which  he  lost  half  a  day  in  searching 
after.  A  young  man,  a  son  of  the  family,  at 
home  during  the  summer  recess  of  his  college, 
and,  probably,  disturbed  in  his  reading,  ventured 
amid  the  bustle  and  commotion,  to  hint  that  a 
penny  would  replace  the  loss  fourfold;  when 
the  angry  tailor  broke  forth — "  You  blockhead ! 
jon  blockhead  !  yon  may  know  about  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  you  don't  knew  the  value  of  a  run 
needle."  The  loss  of  Gammer  Gurton's  needle 
was  scarcely  more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of  the 
run  needle  of  our  taUor. 

Designs  or  patterns  for  needlework,  and  di- 
rections for  their  execution,  are  more  recent  in 
Sngland  than  the  manufacture  of  the  needle. 
They  first  appeared  about  the  cloie  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  close  succession.  The 
rhymsters  now  began  to  exhort  the  young  ladies 
to  industry,  and  exalted  "  needlework  sublime," 
in  poems  prefixed  to  the  books  of  patterns.  Some 
of  these  verses  were  produced  by  John  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet. 

The  practice,  derived  from  feudal  customs  and 
the  usages  of  chivalry,  of  placing  young  persons 
of  both  lezet  in  the  honaes  of  the  nobility,  which 


tbna  became  so  many  provincial  oourts,  was  far 
vonrable  to  needlework ;  the  young  ladies  being 
exempted  from  all  menial  ofiSces,  and  trained  in 
every  elegant  accomplishment,  which,  of  course, 
comprehended  fine  needlework.  During  her 
long  early  captivity,  or  seclusion.  Queen  Elisa- 
beth became  an  accomplished  needle-woman; 
and  though,  on  obtaining  the  sceptre,  she  laid 
aside  the  needle,  the  existing  specimens  of  her 
skiJl  were  instrumental  in  spreading  the  taste 
for  needlework  in  her  Court,  and  among  the 
English  nobility.  Every  article  of  dress  and 
furniture  was,  in  her  reign,  loaded  with  orna- 
mental needlework,  so  that  the  embroidering  of 
a  pair  of  boot-tops  cost  from  £4  to  £10,  and  the 
adorning  of  a  shirt  the  same  sum,  so  curiously 
and  richly  were  they  stitched. 

By  this  time,  the  Arras  loom,  in  which  the  most 
beautiful  tapestry  was  woven,  was  leaving 
«  The  nimblt  flnfcn  of  th«  fair" 

free  for  lesser  and  lighter  tasks,  as  the  Jacquard 
loom  is  now  doing;  sparing  bright  eyes,  and  leav- 
ing attention  free  for  objects  strictly  feminine, 
and  yet  surely  more  important  than  embroider- 
ing collars  and  reticules. 

Women,  it  ia  here  broadly  asserted,  are  the 
original  inventors,  as  they  are  still  the  great 
practioners  of  the  art  of  sewing ;  an  assertion 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  disprove ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  art  women  alone 
excel.  Among  the  endless  variety  of  stitches 
there  is  not  one  which  man  can  conquer  ;— 

There  it  [tays  our  authority,  who  evidenlly  enjoys  a 
•ly  hit  at  tbe  lordt  of  the  creation,]  Tsriety  enoufh 
to  satisfy  any  body;  and  there  are  gradatieoi  enoofh 
in  the  etitchee  to  deecend  to  any  capacity  Iml  a  man't. 
There  arc  tambour  ititch — ntin — chain — finny— new— • 
bred — feme — and  queen  etitcKei;  there  ie  ilabbinf— • 
reining — and  button  ititch ;  seedtnf — ropinf — and  open 
ititch  ;  there  ii  ioclueam — herriof-hone— lonf-ititelu_ 
and  croea-ititch ;  there  i*  roeemary  ttiteh — Spanieh  i&tch . 
—and  Iriih  Mitch ;  there  ii  Bade  ititch — overcast — and ' 
team  ititch;  hemminf — felling — and  baitinf;  dsminf 

•^rafUii( and  patching  ■    there  ii  whip  stiteh^«i<l 

Ubtr  ititch ;  there  Ii  Hue  drawing  tithering  .  mtrHnf 
—trimming — and  tneklng. 

Truly  all  this  ifqaires  iome  hw,  and  the  lords  of  the 
creation  arc  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  that  pan* 
city  of  intellect  which  deprives  them  of  "  woman's  pretty 
ezcose  for  thought." 

Raillery  apart,  eewlng  ii  in  itself  an  agreeable  oecopa- 
tion,  it  ii  CMentially  a  neeful  one;  in  many  of  its 
branches  it  is  qntte  ornamental,  and  it  is  a  gentle^  a 
(laoefol,  an  elegant,  and  a  tmly  feminine  occupation.  It 
caoeet  the  lolilary  honre  of  dosiestlc  116  to  glide  mors 
smoothly  away,  and  in  thoia  iodal  unpretending  re. 
nnloni  which  in  country  life  and  lednded  diitricts  are 
not  yet  abolished,  it  talcet  away  f^em  the  ibnnaUty  of 
sitting  for  conversation,  abridges  tlie  necessity  for  Sfandal, 
or,  to  iay  the  least  of  it,  as  we  have  heard  even  ungaUant 
lordly  men  allow,  it  keeps  us  out  of  mlsdilrf. 

And  here  our  authoress  expatiates  channingly 
on  tbe  uses  of  the  needle,  pressing  into  the  ter- 
vice  the  ever  delightful  Grisell  Baillie,  and  the 
Mary  Unwin  of  Cowper,  with  her  shining  stoie 
of  needles,  employed  with  affectionate  soUdtnde 
in  the  service  of  her  friend.  Those  sung  by  tba 
poet  were,  however,  we  opine,  knitting  needles, 
though  this  does  not  materially  alter  the  case. 

The  embroidered  bindings,  am^ently  naed  tn 
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Biissali  and  books,  and  with  such  ezqniute  effect, 
offer  material*  for  a  chapter,  in  whioh,  how«Ter, 
more  is  said  of  the  boolcs  themeelvea  than  of 
their  aumptuons  cover* ;  and  ao  well  said  a*  to 
make  the  reader  forget  the  diveriion  from  the 
main  topic 

"  The  Needlework  of  Royal  Ladiea"  forms  a 
chapter  full  of  amusing  anecdotes.  Among  the 
Royal  ladies  who  Lave  practised  embroidering  and 
stitching  with  distinguished  success,  are  Queen 
Adelicia,  the  second  wife  of  Henry  the  First ; 
Joan  d'Albert,  the  mother  of  the  Great  Henry 
IV. ;  Anne  of  Brittany,  whose  Court  was  a 
school  for  the  children  of  the  nobility ;  her 
daughter  Claude  ;  Anne  Boleyn ;  and,  above  all, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  well  authenticated 
labours  would,  we  imagine,  cover  some  acres  of 
ground,  if  collected  from  the  various  castles  and 
palaces  where  she  sojourned,  and  through  which 
they  are  scattered.  The  equally  unfortunate, 
and  much  less  guilty,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  fond 
of  needlework,  and  practised,  in  her  most  tri- 
umphant days,  that  art  which,  in  adversity  and 
imprisonment,  became  her  duty  and  her  solace, 
when,  like  the  wife  of  the  humblest  peasant,  she 
assisted  the  princesses  in  making  and  mending 
the  clothes  of  the  Royal  Family.  Finally,  a  high 
eulogium  is  passed  upon  Queen  Adelaide,  who 
knitted  and  stitched  the  dissolute  Court  of  Eng- 
land into  something  approaching  the  observance 
of  decent  manners. 

Miss  Linwood's  remarkable  achievements  are 
also  commemorated,  though  with  less  praise  than 
those  rare  productions  of  the  needle,  which  cer- 
tainly merit  to  take  place  with  the  best  modern 
specimens  of  the  secondary  imitative  arts,  deserve. 
Of  this  lady  and  her  labours,  we  are  informed : — 

«  MiM  Linwood'i  Exhibition"  nitd  to  be  one  of  the 
lions  of  Ix>ndon,  and  fully  ieurrei  to  be  w  now.  To 
women  it  mnit  always  be  an  itnerettinf  lifht;  and  the 
"  noblrr  gender"  cannot  but  coniider  it  a«  a  cnrioos  one, 
and  not  nnworthy  even  of  their  notice  as  an  achievement 
of  art.  Many  of  theaa  pietnret  are  moat  beantifiil ;  and 
it  ii  not  without  great  difficulty  thai  yon  can  asiare  your, 
■elf  that  they  are  bon&fide  needleworlc.  Full  demonstra- 
tion, however,  is  given  you  by  the  facility  of  close  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  pieces. 

Perhaps  the  moat  beautiful  of  the  whole  collection — 
a  collection  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  all 
sius— is  the  picture  of  Miss  Linwood  henelf,  copied  from 
a  painting  by  Russell,  taken  in  abont  her  nineteenth  year. 
Sh«  must  bare  been  a  beautiful  creature ;  and  as  to  Ibis 
copy  being  done  with  a  needle  and  worsted,— nobody 
would  suppose  such  ■  thing.  It  is  a  psrfect  painting. 
In  the  catalogue  which  accompanies  these  works  she 
refers  to  her  own  portrait  with  the  somewhat  toncliing 
expression,  (of  Shakspean,^ 

"  Have  I  lived  thus  long " 

This  hdy  is  now  in  her  eighty-fifth  year.  Her  life 
has  been  deroted  to  the  pursuit  of  which  she  ha*  given  so 
many  beautiful  testimonies.  She  had  wrought  two  or 
three  piras*  beline  she  reached  her  twentieth  year ;  and 
her  last  piece,  <*  The  Judgment  of  Cain,"  which  occupied 
ber  ten  years,  was  finished  in  her  serenty-fifth  year; 
since  when,  the  failure  of  ber  eyesight  ba*  put  an  end  to 
ber  labours. 

The  piece*  art  worked,  not  on  canvas,  nor,  we  are  told, 
en  linen,  bat  on  some  peculiar  fabric  made  purposely  for 
her.  Her  wonted*  bare  all  been  dyed  under  her  own 
superintendence,  and  it  is  said  the  only  relief  she  lias  ever 
had  in  the  manual  labour  was  in  baring  an  assistant  to 
thread  her  needles. 


Some  of  tb*  pieoss  after  Gainsborough  ai*  sJmiraMst 
but  perhaps  Miss  Linwood  will  oonrider  her  greatest 
triumph  to  be  in  her  copy  of  Carlo  Dolci's  "  ^vator 
Mundi,"  for  which  she  has  been  offered,  and  has  refoied 
three  thousand  guineas. 

The  style  of  modem  embroidery,  now  so  £uhi«iiabli) 
from  the  Berlin  patterns,  date*  from  the  commenocmeBt 
of  the  present  century.  About  the  year  1804-5,  a  print- 
seller  in  Berlin,  named  Philipson,  published  the  finteel- 
onred  design,  on  checked  paper,  for  needlework.  la 
1810,  Madame  Wittieb,  who,  being  a  very  aceempUAcd 
embroidere**,  perceived  the  great  extension  of  which  this 
branch  of  trade  was  capable,  induced  her  husband,  a  bedt 
and  print  seller  of  Berlin,  to  engage  in  it  with  ^iiit. 
From  that  period  the  trade  ha*  gone  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing, though  within  the  last  six  years  the  progrenioB  has 
been  infinitely  more  rapid  Uian  it  had  preriooaly  keso, 
owing  to  the  number  of  new  publishers  who  liave  engaged 
in  the  trade.  By  leading  houses  up  to  tlie  commence. 
ment  of  the  year  1840  there  have  been  no  les*  than  foor. 
teen  thousand  copper-plate  designs  published. 

In  the  scale  of  consumption,  and,  consequently,  by  a 
fbir  inference,  in  the  quality  of  needlework  done,  Germany 
stand*  fint;  then  Russia,  England,  France,  America, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  fcc.,  the  three  first  names 
on  the  Ust  being  by  far  the  largest  consumen.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  state  with  precisian  the  number  of  person*  em- 
ployed to  eolMT  these  plates,  but  a  principal  mann&c 
turer  estimates  them  a*  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  diiefiy 
women. 

At  firat,  theie  patterns  were  chiefly  copied  in  silk,  then 
in  beads,  and  lastly  in  dyed  wools;  the  latter  more  espe- 
cially, since  the  Gcrmam  have  themselm  succeeded  in 
prvdudng  those  beautiful  "  Zephyr"  yam*  known  in 
this  country  as  tb*  «« Berlin  wools."  These  yaras,  how. 
ever,  are  only  dyed  in  Berlin,  being  mannfactored  at 
Goths.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Germans  drew  all 
their  fine  woollen  yams  from  this  country :  now  they 
are  the  etporter$,  and  probably  will  so  remain,  whatever 
be  the  qualUp  of  the  wool  prodnoad  in  England,  until  the 
art  vldfong  be  as  well  undeistood  and  as  srisntififslly 
piacti*ed. 

Of  the  fourteen  thoueand  Berlin  patterns  which  hare 
been  published,  scarcely  one-half  are  moderately  good  ; 
and  all  the  best  which  they  have  produced  latterly  ate 
copiwt  from  Englidi  and  French  print*.  CsDtsBpUting 
the  impravemaut  that  will  probably  ere  long  take  place 
in  iheae  pattern^  needlework  may  be  *aid  to  be  yet  in  it* 
infancy. 

The  improvement,  however,  must  not  be  confined  to 
the  Berlin  designers :  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  the  pub. 
lie  taste,must  also  advance  before  needlework  shall  asnme 
that  approximation  to  ait  which  is  so  dccirable^  and  not 
perhaps  now,  with  modem  facilities,  diffioilt  of  attain- 
ment. Hitherto  the  chief  anxiety  seems  to  have  been  to 
produce  a  glare  of  colour  rather  than  the  snbdufd  hot 
beautifnl  eflisct  which  make*,  of  every  piece  issuing  from 
the  Gobelins,  a  perfea  picture,  wrought  by  iiSmat 
means,  it  i*  troe,  but  with  the  very  same  materials. 

The  Berlin  publishers  cannot  be  made  to  nndeistasd 
this ;  fbr,  when  they  have  a  good  design  to  copy  ftom, 
they  mar  aU  by  the  introduction  of  some  adventitioas 
frippery,  as  in  the  "  Bolton  Abbey,"  where  the  lepoe* 
and  beautiful  efiiect  of  the  picture  is  destroyed  by  the  in. 
boduction  of  a  bright  sky,  and  straggling  bushes  of  lively 
green,  jtut  where  the  artist  had  thought  it  necaasaiy  to 
depict  the  stillness  of  the  inner  court  of  the  MmasSsry, 
with  its  solemn  grey  walls,  a*  a  relief  to  the  figarse  in 
the  foreground. 

Many  ladle*  of  rank  in  Germany  add  to  their  pin. 
money  by  executing  needlework  for  the  wsrehonse^ 

France  consumes  comparatively  but  few  Beriin  pat. 
tem*.  The  French  ladies  persevere  in  the  practie*  tt 
working  on  drawings  previously  traced  on  the  eaavast 
the  consequence  is,  that  notwithstanding  their  gensnl 
skill  and  assiduity,  good  work  is  often  wasted  on  that 
which  cannot  produce  an  artist-like  effect  They  ist, 
however,  by  far  the  best  embroidere****  in  cheaaUl^— 
*Uk  and  gold.  By  embroidery  we  mean  that  WhiA  b 
done  en  a  aolid  greond,  as  silk  or  cteth. 
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The  tapcftry  or  e»iiTai>work  it  now  Aonraghly  aa> 
dentood  in  thia  country;  and  by  the  help  of  the  Berlin 
pattenu  more  gotd  thing!  are  prodaod  here  ai  article*  of 
fomitare  than  in  France." 

The  present  mode  of  famttbing  honee*  It  ftrountble  to 
naedleirorlc.  At  a  time  when  fashion  enacted  that  all 
the  (otM  and  diain  of  an  apartment  ihoald  mateli,  the 
completely  (umiihinf  it  with  aeedleworlc  (as  so  many  in 
France  have  been)  was  the  constant  occnpation  of  a 
whole  family — mother,  danKhtert,  cousins,  and  aenrants 
—for  yean,  and  most  indeed  hare  been  completely  wea- 
risome  t  hot  a  coshion,  a  screen,  or  an  odd  chair,  it  soon 
aooompUthfd,  and  at  once  lakes  lis  place  among  the 
many  odd-shaped  artidta  of  famitnre  which  are  now 
found  in  a  fashionable  saloon. 

Francfort-on-the-Malne  is  mnch  buiying;  itself  jnjt  now 
with  needlework.  The  commenced  works  imported  from 
this  city  are  made  up  partly  from  Berlin  pattemt,  and 
partly  ftom  fanciful  combinations ;  but  althoofb,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  aeli  tovrked,  they  are  too  complicated  to 
be  easy  of  execution,  and  rery  few  indeed  of  those  bronght 
to  this  country  are  ever  finithtd  by  the  purchaser. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  modem  tapestry- 
needlework  in  this  country  is  brief.  Until  the  year  1831, 
the  Berlin  pattemt  were  known  to  very  few  persons,  and 
need  by  fewer  persons  stilL  They  had  for  some  time 
been  imported  by  Ackermann  and  some  others,  bat  in 
very  small  numbers  indeed.  In  the  year  1831,  they,  for 
the  tret  time,  fell  under  the  notice  of  MrWiikt,  Regent. 
street,  (to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  Talnable 
Information  on  the  Berlin  patterns  giren  above,)  and  he 
immediately  purchased  all  the  good  designs  he  could 
procure,  and  also  made  large  purchases  both  of  patterns 
and  working  materials  direct  from  Berlin,  and  thus  laid 
the  fotuidatien  of  the  trade  in  England.  He  also  im- 
ported from  Paris  a  large  selection  of  their  best  examples 
in  tapestry,  and  also  an  assortment  of  silks  of  those 
exquisite  tints  which,  as  yet,  France  only  can  produce ; 
and  by  inducing  French  artists,  educated  for  this  peculiar 
branch  of  design,  to  accompany  him  to  England,  he  toe- 
eaeded  in  establitliing  in  England-this  elegant  art. 

This  fashionable  tapestry-work,  certainly  the  most  use- 
Ail  kind  of  ornamental  needlework,  teems  quite  to  hare 
nsnrped  the  place  of  the  varioue  other  embroideries  which 
hare  from  time  to  time  engrossed  the  leisure  moments  of 
tht  fair.  It  may  be  called  mechanical,  and  so  in  a  degree 
It  certainly  is ;  but  there  is  infinitely  mere  scope  for 
Haej,  tasM,  and  eren  genius  here,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  large  family  of  "  satin  sketches"  and  embroideries. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  scope 
for  fancy  and  taste  given  to  the  ladf  working  in 
little  lined  squares  from  a  coloured  pattern ; 
but  it  maj,  nevertheless,  be  qnite  true  that 
"  there  is  room  in  worsted  worlc  for  genius  to 
exert  itself;"  though,  we  should  thinlc,  not 
very  ample  verge. 


We  sincerely  wish  that  the  author  of  this  plea- 
sant patch.woric  of  brilliant  odds  and  ends  could 
have  taken  some  notice  of  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  women  who  lose  their 
health,  and  poke  out  their  eyes,  embroidering 
muslin  for  incredibly  small  payments,  for  the 
warerooms  of  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  and 
Manchester,  and  the  shops  of  all  the  British 
towns ;  but  we  discover  no  trace  of  those  legiti- 
mate successors  of 

"  The  spinners  and  the  knitters  in  the  inn," 
nor  yet  of  the 

«  Free  maids  who  weave  their  thread  with  bones." 
In  lieu  of  this,  we  find  the  following  sensible  and 
useful  hints,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our 
notice  of  a  work  at  which  captious  or  masculine 
criticism  may  cavil,  but  which  we  venture  to 
predict  all  those  whom  needlework  more  imme-' 
diately  concerns  will  admire  and  value  :-^ 

Pinally,^feeling  at  we  do  that  though  ornamental 
needlework  may  be  a  charming  occupation  for  those 
ladies  whose  happy  lot  relieTes  them  from  the  necessity 
of  u  darning  hose"  and  '<  mending  nightcaps,"  yet  that  a 
proficiency  in  plain  sewing  is  the  very  life  and  being  of 
the  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  poor  man's  wife,— . 
we  cannot  close  this  book  without  one  earnest  remark 
on  the  systems  of  teaching  needlework  now  in  use  in  the 
Central,  National,  and  other  schools  fbr  the  instruction 
of  the  poor.  There,  now,  the  art  is  reduced  to  regular 
rule,  taught  by  regular  rule,  taught  by  regular  system } 
and  there  are  books  of  instruction  in  cutting,  in  shap- 
ing, in  measuring, — one  for  the  (late)  Model  School  in 
Dublin,  and  another,  somewhat  similar,  for  that  in  the 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  which  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  work-table  of  many  a  needle* 
loving  and  industrious  lady  of  the  most  respectable  mid- 
dle classes  of  society. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  accustomed,  at  we 
have,  to  eee  the  domestic  hearths  and  homes  of  thota  who, 
brought  up  from  infancy  in  factories,  have  married  younf  , 
bora  large  families,  and  perhaps  descended  to  the  grave 
without  ever  having  learned  how  to  make  a  petticoat  for 
themselves,  or  even  a  cap  for  their  children, — any  who 
know  the  reality  of  this  picture,  and  have  seen  the  misery 
consequent  on  it,  will  join  us  cordially  in  expreating  the 
earnest  and  heartfelt  hope  that  the  extension  of  mental 
tuition  amongst  the  lower  classes  may  not  supersede,  in 
the  smallest  iota,  that  instractlon  and  practice  in  sew- 
ing which  next,  the  very  next,  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
eateehitm,  it  of  vital  laiportsnce  to  the  Aitture  well-doinf 
of  girit  la  the  lower  ttationi  of  lift. 


THE  WEN. 

BY  lA  TEMPLAR. 


DvBiNe  "  the  season,"  and  while  Parliament 
•nd  the  courts  are  sitting,  one  cannot  see  Lon- 
don for  the  crowd.  To  be  sure,  there  is,  in  one 
sense,  crowd  enough  in  it  at  any  time ;  but  not 
m  crowd  of  that  kind  which  lives  but  to  attract 
attention,  and  distract  people's  gate  from  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  crowd  which  remains, 
-when  equipages  have  ceased,  for  a  time,  to  flash 
»nd  rattle  through  the  streets,  and  when  Parlia- 
]B«nt-men,  and  the  rest  of  our  actors,  are  star. 
^ag  it  in  the  eoeatry,  are  u  moeh  part  and 


parcel  of  London  as  the  stones  of  the  houses 
themselves.  They  live  not  to  be  seen  of  men, 
but  because  they  cannot  help  it.  They  are  busy^ 
bustling  creatures ;  but  their  movements  are  me- 
chanical, or,  at  the  best,  instinctive.  We  do 
not  sympathise  with  them,  though  we  can  feel  a 
benevolent  satisfaction  in  contemplating  such  a 
i^mfortable  race  of  beings ;  and,  at  the  most,  we 
set  ourselves  to  catalogue  and  classify  them  as  a 
Waterton  would  do  the  beasts  and  birds  that 
tenant  one  of  his  favourite  forests. 
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THE  WEN. 


Well,  "  the  Masoiij"  thank  God  1  is  at  an  end. 
The  intensity  of  our  exclamation  of  thankful- 
ness may  be  conceived  by  any  one  who  will  only 
imagine  himself  a  denizen  of  Lpndon,  too  deaf  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  theatre  or  opera ;  too  lazy 
to  dance ;  too  prudent  or  too  apathetic  to  play ; 
too  ignorant  to  be  a  member  of  any  learned  so-' 
eiety.  For  such  a  one,  the  only  share,  in  the 
contagious  "  excitement"  which  pervades  Lon- 
don during  "  the  season,"  is  to  read  the  news- 
papers, and  talk  them  over  at  his  club:  to 
become  an  amateur  politician,  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament at  second  hand.  Now,  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  eloquence  and  wit  seem  to  have 
deserted  our  public  men,  and  when  of  the  only 
two  real  political  partiu  that  exist,  neither  can 
do  anything  itself,  but  either  can  prevent  the 
Other  from  being  one  whit  more  active,  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  fade  and  monotonous 
this  kind  of  gossip  must  be. 

So  again,  thank  God  !  here  we  are  once  more 
left  to  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  solitude. 
There  is  no  place  where  solitude  can  be  so  tho- 
roughly attained  as  in  London.  The  ardent 
younker,  who  enters  it  for  the  first  time,  without 
friends,  relations,  acquaintances — with  nothing 
but  a  few  letters  of  introduction  to  deliver,  and 
then  be  left  to  himself — feels  this  truth  even  to 
agony.  It  is  a  long  retrospect  that  carries  us 
back  to  the  time  when  we  experienced  this ;  but, 
with  a  slight  effort,  we  can  re-awaken  the  night- 
mare horror  with  which  we  felt  ourselves  stifled 
by  the  incessant  squeeze  of  a  multitudinous 
crowd,  and  not  one  being  in  it  from  whom  we 
could  look  for  sympathy,  with  whom  we  could 
exchange  a  word.  The  hardened  Londoner  feels 
its  solitariness  in  a  more  agreeable  manner.  In 
any  small  town,  in  any  village,  ay,  even  in  any 
H^rhland  paridi,  there  is  some  one  to  watch 
your  motions,  and,  from  the  sheer  ennui  of 
loneliness,  to  carp  and  criticise ;  but  here  you 
are  screened  amid  the  crowd.  You  may  rest 
Msnred  that  your  image  is  obliterated  from  the 
mind  of  every  man  who  sees  you — unless,  in- 
deed, he  be  a  young  policeman,  aspiring  to  rise 
in  the  force— before  five  minutes  have  elapsed. 
80  many  similar  creatures  have  whirled  past 
him  in  the  interim,  that  their  images  are  con- 
fusedly blended  in  his  sensorium  :  he  remembers 
"  a  mass  of  things,  but  nought  distinctively,"  and 
you  are  dismissed  from  his  recollection  among 
the  crowd.  And  the  same  process  is  going  on 
in  your  own  mind :  as  you  are  remembered  by 
none,  so  you  can  remember  none.  The  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  your  fellow-citizens,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  with  whom  business  or  liking 
may  lead  you  to  cultivate  a  closer  intimacy, 
cease  to  exist  for  yon. 

In  the  wilds  of  Glencoe,  we  might  occasion- 
ally be  intruded  upon  by  some  sleek-haired 
Celt,  who,  gaaing  after  us  with  half  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  cow,  might  puule  his  dull  brain 
with  impertinent  wonderings  as  to  who  we  were, 
and  what  brought  us  there.  But  here,  in  our 
m>artments  in  the  Middle  Temple,  looking  out 
upon  the  only  fountain  in  London,  to  long  aa  we 


keep  our  own  secret,  nobody  sees  or  heeds  us. 
Here  we  sleep  and  here  we  breakfast:  our 
laundress,  bed-maker,  and  the  boy  who  occanon- 
ally  brings  us  a  chop  from  the  Grecian,  may  re- 
member us  till  the  bill  is  discharged ;  but  as  soon 
as  their  half  doubt  of  our  ability  to  pay  has  been 
dispelled,  we  disappear  from  their  memory.  At 
the  club  we  meet  daily,  and  converse  with  a  knot 
of  fellow  guidnunct ;  but  not  one  of  as  ever 
thinks  of  asking  whether  the  other  retains  aa 
independent  existence,  after  he  disappears  from 
his  eyes.  True  Pyrrhonists,  we  are  contented 
to  indulge  in  what  may  be  a  dream,  allowing 
impressions  to  enter  and  disappear  from  enr 
mind,  without  asking  whether  they  have  any 
corresponding  realities  without.  Not  one  of  us 
can  be  said  to  entertain  a  practical  belief  that 
the  others  exist  at  any  other  times  than  when 
they  are  contributing  to  his  amusement  by  their 
gossip. 

To  return  to  our  fountain : — It  is  a  very  plea- 
sant companion  at  this  time  of  the  year — we  say 
nothing  of  its  winter  qualities.  AVlien  all  the 
rest  of  London  is  broiling,  this  cool,  paved  conrt, 
these  trees  with  the  jet  of  water  incessantly 
springing  up  between  them,  and  redescending 
with  a  gentle  tinkling  plash-plash,  is  the  temple 
of  luxury.  Sentiment  would  be  out  of  place  in 
this  domicile  of  the  law;  but  the  intensity  of  the 
animal  enjoyment  almost  equals  it.  We  can 
read  as  much  in  the  faces  of  the  young  students, 
during  term  time,  who  issue  from  the  hall  after 
eating  their  dinner,  the  only  preparatory  study 
absolutely  required-  from  aspirants  to  the  bar. 
They  loiter  around  it  for  a  moment,  ere  they 
disperse  to  their  several  avocations ;  a  half 
sense  of  pleasure,  a  dreamy  reminiscence  of  their 
pre-existent  states  in  the  country,  seems  to  stir 
the  last  effort  of  vitality  smothered  beneath  tiie 
cumbrous  load  of  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  pleadings 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  equity  drafts,  theatres, 
parliamentary  reports,  which  stuff  oat  their  pre- 
maturely dried  and  wizzened  minds. 

Yes,  den  of  lawyers  though  it  be,  thic  court 
is  the  greenest  spot  amid  the  dry  desert  of  stone 
and  lime  which  cnmbers  a  circle  of  five  miles 
radius  on  every  side  of  it.  It  is  iike  one  fresh 
thought  of  childhood  surviving  in  the  innermost 
recess  of  a  worldly  heart. 

What  a  strange  world  is  spread  on  all  rides 
around  us,  within  that  imaginary  circle  we  hare 
traced  !  From  the  spot  we  now  occupy,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Middle  Temple,  if  we  allow  onr 
fancy  to  wander  over  the  portion  of  the  dty  which 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the  Regent's  Park, 
we  find  a  congregation  of  comfortable  dwellings, 
of  which  Lincoln's-Inn-Field,  Russell  Sqnaic^ 
Bedford  Square,  and  Guildford  Street,  may  be 
taken  as  the  models.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
lawyers,  the  followers  of  a  gainful  profesrieu; 
men  who  may  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  cms- 
fortable  houses  stocked  with  healthy  families. 
There  is  an  air  of  physical  comfort  spread  ever 
the  whole  region.  The  very  congeries  of  oosils 
and  lanes  which  fill  up  its  interrtices,  or  daig 
round  its  skirts,  aad  are  inhabited  by  tht  jl*< 
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pandento  and  tradesmen  of  the  legal  families, 
catch  the  healthy  contagion  of  wealth,  tidiness, 
and  comfort.  The  nondescript  tribes  who  pur- 
sue literature  as  a  trade,  have  been  attracted  by 
a  region  in  which  luxarjr  and  economy  shake 
hands.  The  London  University  (respectable 
name)  has  been  planted  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the 
operatives  of  the  bookmaking  profession  (the 
publishers  are  its  capitalists)  have  settled  down 
around  it,  in  Tavistock  Square,  or  in  the  hum- 
bler abodes  of  Burton  Street  or  Crescent ;  while, 
yet  further  to  the  north,  the  artists  form  an  ex- 
ternal circle  around  them  in  the  purlieus  of  Eus- 
ton  Square. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  starting  post,  and 
explore  a  tract  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of 
that  over  which  we  have  been  expatiating.  At 
Shoe  Lane,  the  evidences  of  tlie  contagion  of  le- 
gal wealth  become  less  apparent ;  and  at  Field 
Lane  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  the  centre 
of  the  extremest  poverty,  squalidness^  and  ruf- 
fianism of  London.  Pursuing  our  way  up  Saf- 
fron Hill  or  Ray  Street,  in  the  direction  of 
Coldbath-Fields,  the  same  noisome  atmosphere 
surrounds  us.  The  air  reeks  with  the  sweat  of 
filthy  crowds,  blended  with  the  effluvia  of  gar- 
bage ;  and  the  moral  character  of  the  squalid 
beings  who  flit  through  the  twilight  thus  made, 
is  as  unhealthy,  as  nauseous,  as  the  locality  they 
inhabit. 

Turning  City-ward,  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  a  region  where  there  are  traces  of  the  influ- 
ence of  wealth,  yet  differing  as  much  from  the 
region  we  at  first  described,  as  that  out  of  which 
we  have  just  emerged.  The  City  is  tenanted  by 
wealth,  but  not  by  wealthy  men.  The  commerce 
which  has  grown  up  and  expanded  to  its  present 
enormous  bulk, dwells  there;  but  the  traders  only 
visit  it  in  the  hours  of  business,  and  have  their 
homes  elsewhere.  The  stately  houses,  built  by 
the  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  of  the 
existing  race  of  citizens,  are  occupied  by  abstract 
ideas.  The  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  multitudes  of  firms,  inhabit  here ; 
bnt  these  are  not  the  homes  of  flesh-and-blood 
men.  Strange  creatures  they  are,  these  viewless 
legal  fictions,  which  yet  have  reality  enough  in 
them  to  accumulate  wealth  and  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  men.  We  never  visit  the  City  with- 
out feeling  a  chill  come  over  us,  as  if  we  were 
entering  a  place  inhabited  by  ghosts. 

Deyond  the  City,  to  the  east,  lies  a  region 
almost  as  squalid,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
doctors,  for  permanent  residents,  quite  as  un- 
healthy as  the  purlieus  of  Field  Lane  and  Saf- 
fron Hill.  But  there  is  in  it  a  floating  mass  of 
more  healthy  and  energetic  transient  visiters. 
We  speak  of  Wapping,  and  the  regions  around ; 
and  of  the  slop-sellers,  tavern-keepers,  and  dul- 
cineas — the  permanent  residents — who  harbour 
and  prey  upon  our  sturdy  tars. 

Turning  to  the  "  West  End,"  by  passing  up 
Jlolbom,  we  reach,  on  the  right  hand,  ^he  re- 
gions of  Mary-le-Bone;  and,  on  the  left,  fhose  of 
JMay  Fair.  Pastiog  along  the  Strand  and  apross 
Hbe  Parks,  we  come  to  the  new  world  of  fashion 
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around  Belgrave  Square.  These  are  the  haunts 
of  the  nobility,  and  those  who  aspire  to  associate 
with  them.  Thinly  scattered,  among  the  crowds 
of  commonplace  houses,  we  find  the  mansions  of 
the  old  aristocracy — the  Devonshires,  and  that 
class — walled  in  from  gazing  eyes,  isolated  and 
exclusive  as  their  occupants,  who  mix  little  with 
the  common  herd  of  the  nobility.  The  mass  of 
houses  must  strike  a  stranger  as  plain,  and  giv- 
ing little  promise  of  the  more  than  oriental 
luxury  within,  which  can  only  be  guessed  at 
from  the  costly  plate-glass  in  the  windows,  and 
occasional  glimpses  of  ormolu,  statuary,  pic- 
tures, and  flowers. 

To  pursue  this  sketch  further  in  this  manner, 
indicating  so  many  details,  yet  indicating  them 
by  such  a  light  and  meagre  outline,  would  but 
fatigue  our  readers.  Suffice  it,  for  the  present, 
to  say,  that  the  south  side  of  the  river  has  a 
character  essentially  distinct  from  the  north, 
and  that  Lambeth  and  Southwark  differ  as  much 
from  each  other  as  the  City  and  Bloomsbury. 
We  may  add,  that  the  portions  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  imaginary  circle  we  have 
traced  around  our  domicile,  differ  as  much  from 
the  portions  nearer  the  centre  as  these  do  from 
each  other;  and  that,  if  you  are  startled  by 
stumbling,  at  times,  upon  the  isolated  splendour 
of  Pinsbury  Square,  hemmed  in  by  the  squalor 
of  Grub  Street  and  Spitalfields,  you  are  equally 
surprised  to  find  rookeries  of  old  iron  shops,  and 
their  equivocal  associates,  nestled  at  the  backs 
of  some  of  our  most  fashionable  squares. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  motley  region, 
we  find,  not  only  isolation  of  individuals,  but  the 
absence  of  every  regular  government  and  central 
authority.  The  corporation  reigns  paramount 
in  the  liberties  of  the  City ;  vestries  sway  the 
destinies  of  Mary-le-Bone,  St  Pancras,  and 
Islington;  the  High  Bailiff  is  roaster  in  West- 
minster. We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
efficiency  of  these  dignitaries,  in  their  respective 
domains ;  but  we  must,  at  least,  concede  them 
the  credit  of  having  the  ability  to  prevent  any 
other  person  doing,  within  their  jurisdictions, 
what  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
themselves. 

The  reader  must  not,  however,  take  up  the 
impression,  that  the  metropolis  is  an  unorganized 
mass.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  other  place 
in  the  world  where  so  perfect  an  organization, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  the  comforts 
of  men,  exists.  Here  are  accumulated  ths  most 
expensive  luxuries  that  fantastic  wealth  can 
long  for;  and  here  the  contagious  example  of 
self-indulgence,  in  the  wealthy,  has  taught  even 
the  poorest  a  degree  of  tidiness  and  propreti, 
that  raises  their  simple  indulgences  <l^the 
rank  of  luxuries.  The  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  the  concentration  of  multitudes,  in  London, 
have  taught  men  to  accumulate  wealth,  by  doing 
small  things  on  a  gpreat  scale,  and  have  thus  en. 
abied  the  poor  to  attain  to  indulgences  which  can 
be  furnished  in  small  quantities,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  from  the  enormous  number  of  customers. 
In  London,  nothing  is  done  for  nothing;  and 
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the  consequence  ia,  that  everybody  earns  soine> 
'  thing,  and  has  something  to  spend.  The  mul- 
titudinous customers  have  created  heer-shops, 
eating-shops,  cheap  lodging-houses,  bazaars,  pan- 
technicons, club-houses,  omnibuses  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  penny-post,  and  the  parcels-delivery  com- 
panies. Although,  in  London,  all  live  apart  and 
independent,  all  can  command  more  servants 
than  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  our  provincial 
towns.  If  Mr  Ovren  had  eyes,  which  he  has 
not,  he  would  see  that  London  is  as  complete  a 
co-operative  society  as  he  ever  dreamed  of,  and 
a  much  merrier  one  than  he  or  any  man  will  ever 
make. 

The  effect  of  this  perfect  organization,  for 
the  purpose  of  living,  upon  the  Londoner  born 
and  bred,  is  easily  observable.  The  Cockney  is 
a  practical  Epicurean,  (we  use  the  word  in  the 
better  sense  j)  he  has  high  notions  of  comfort ; 
and,  within  his  native  sphere,  a  knack  of  pro- 
curing it.  He  is  almost  exempted  from  the 
primeval  curse ;  for,  so  perfect  is  the  frame-work 
of  the  living-machine  into  which  he  is  born, 
that  he  easily  finds  an  easy  way  of  doing  for 
himself.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  more 
time  for  amusement  than  most  men — that  is, 
for  looking  about  him  and  conversing.  As  he 
does  his  work  neatly  and  cleverly,  because  he 
has  good  examples  of  workmanship  before  him, 
so  he  converses  plausibly,  for  he  has  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  good  conversation.  His 
life  being,  on  the  whole,  an  easy  one,  he  is  good- 
natured.  He  is  a  fine  show  article  ;  if  not  too 
poorly  bred,  he  passes  off  for  a  superior  charac- 
ter. But  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  hard 
worked  to  make  him  strong,  and  he  has  not  had 
sufficient  variety  of  experience  to  give  him  ver- 
satility. Out  of  London,  your  sharp  shewy  Cock- 
ney is  a  helpless  fool.  Even  in  London,  he  oc- 
cupies only  the  middle-walks  of  any  profession  ; 
the  topping  parts  are  all  filled  by  immigrants  from 
the  provinces,  who,  having  been  obliged  to  rough 
it  in  youth,  are  shiftier  and  stronger,  if  less  plau- 
sible. 

London^is  rather  the  scene  of  great  actions 
than,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  a  doer  of  them. 
Almost  all  the  law  business  of  England,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  is  transacted 
in  London  ;  the  faction-fights  of  Parliamentary 
politicians  are  fought  in  London ;  the  money- 
market  of  the  world  is  in  London ;  but  the  real 
Londoners  concerned  in  these  transactions  are 
comparatively  few.  For  anything  but  the  daily 
business  of  life,  there  is  little  enthusiasm  and 
less  power  of  co-operation  in  London.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Association,  the  Political  Unions, 


the  Anti-Com-Lsw  League,  every  great  com. 
bined  political  operation,  has  had  its  origin  and 
most  influential  sphere  of  action  out  of  London. 
None  of  these  engines  of  political  amelioration 
could  be  constructed  or  worked  in  London  ;  and 
yet  none  of  them  has  effected  anything  until  it 
set  London  in  motion.  London  it  a  powerful 
and  influential  member  of  our  social  fabric ;  but 
its  power  is  derived  mainly  from  its  massiveness. 
It  acts  by  its  weight ;  irresistible  when  set  in 
motion,  it  must  receive  the  impulse  from  without. 

Long  ago,  before  London  had  reached  a  tithe 
of  its  present  bulk.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  City 
was  suffering  under  an  unhealthy  overgrowth. 
William  Cobbett,  wiser  than  either  of  them, 
indulged  in  a  similar  fancy  in  our  days,  and 
rarely  spoke  of  London  nnder  any  other  deaig. 
nation  tlian  "  the  Wen,"  an  epithet  of  which  we 
believe  he  was  the  inventor.  To  us,  "much 
meditating,"  it  seems  (we  speak  with  due  defer- 
ence) that  they  are  all  three  in  the  wrong.  The 
growth  of  London  is  a  natural  growth :  It  has 
had  no  hot-house  forcing.  It  is  a  growth  which, 
as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  has  6ontributed  to  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
benefit  the  kingdom  at  large.  London  is  aVentral 
spot  for  the  transacting  of  all  kinds  of  businesi, 
and  is  daily  becoming  more  accessible.  It  is 
the  organ  which  generates  and  diffuses  the  higher 
civilisation  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  does 
not  breed  the  minds  that  think  for  their  coua. 
trymen,  but  it  attracts  them  into  its  precincts, 
and  finishes  them  for  their  great  taak.  Here 
only  (except  in  a  few  rare  and  favoured  in- 
stances) does  an  Englishman  attain  to  entire 
freedom  of  thought,  and  courage  to  utter  what 
he  thinks.  lu  the  isolation  of  its  crowd  he  learns 
to  speak  his  mind  freely,  without  caring  what 
others  think :  he  feels  himself  safe  from  the 
censorship  of  provincial  sages.  Here,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  same  isolation,  virtue  is  enabled 
to  rub  shoulders  with  vice  with  impunity :  the 
habit  of  tolerant  judgment  is  acquired  without 
the  loss  of  innocence.  Here,  for  the  energetic 
mind,  there  is  incessantly  renewed  the  stimolui 
of  observing  important  actions.  We  trust  that 
we  do  not  underrate  the  worth  atad  importance  of 
the  provinces :  we  see  what  a  nonentity  London 
would  be  without  them ;  but  We  also  see  how 
far  short  of  what  they  are  they  woald  be  with- 
out London. 

In  short,  London  is  a  dear,  delightful,  Aanghty, 
foolish  centre  and  generator  of  \^ladom  and 
virtue. 

MiDBU  TEiirtx,  Aujfutt. 


THE  EIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

PASSING  EVENTS. 


IiT  international  questions,  more  than  any 
ether,  we  feellthe  want  of  a  uniform  and  steady 
application  of  the  greatest-happiness  principle. 


Sometimes,  when  at  a  lo«  for  an  ftrgameM,  a 
public  man  may  make  an  aUusieli  Ma  tte  pvUnk 
pie ;  but  it  is  neglected  aiifl  dieregttiAi  tfee 


«■  a  test  of  the  value  of  maxims  and  meaauree.  j  moment  the  em^gwey  ie  oter.    Anil  yvl 
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ia  no  department  of  praetieal  jurisprudence  and 
politica  upon  which  this  guiding  torch  could 
diffuse  more  beneficid  light. 
-  We  will  not  encroscfa  so  far  upon  the  forbear- 
ance of  our  readers  as  to  go  over,  on  the  pre- 
sent oecasion,  the  various  arguments  hy  which 
the  alone  sufficiency  of  the  greatest-happiness 
principle^  to  test  the  value  of  institutions  and 
laws,  is  established.  It  has  so  frequently,  of 
late,  had  mouth-homage,  at  the  least,  paid  to  it 
by  public  men,  of  all  shades  of  political  opinions, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  assuming  its 
general  admission,  in  so  far  as  questions  relating 
to  the  internal  org^anization  of  nations  are  con. 
cemed;  and  we  anticipate  little  difficulty,  on 
the  part  of  our  readers,  when  we  propose  to  ex. 
tend  its  application  to  the  transactions  of  na- 
tions with  each  other.  In  their  eorporate  eapaclty. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  only  legitimate  aim  of 
municipal  laws  and  institutions  is  to  promote 
the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  citizens  of 
any  given  state,  we  ean  conceive  no  other  assign- 
able rule  of  action  for  those  who  conduct  the 
ne^tiations  of  one  state  with  another,  than  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  of  all  the  human  be. 
ngs  concerned. 

When  we  test  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  any 
nation,  (in  its  external  relations,)  by  its  tend, 
eney  to  augment  or  diminish  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  we  have,  at  least,  the  advantage  of 
keeping  a  definite,  tangible  aim  before  us,  which 
we  propose  should  be  attained ;  and  we  can  say 
•f  the  means  employed  by  the  Government,  the 
merits  of  whose  acts  we  are  canvassing,  that 
they  are  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are  well 
or  ill  calculated  to  attain  that  end.  But  when 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  empty 
phrases  about  "  balance  of  power,"  "  national 
honour,"  and  the  like,  we  are  in  constant  danger 
of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  bewildered  by  mere 
talk. 

We  are  not  writing  a  treatise  upon  interna, 
tlonal  law,  and  do  not,  therefore,  pretend  to 
develope,  in  one  brief  paper,  all  that  may  be 
necessary  towards  a  perfect  system ;  but  there 
are  some  leading  principles  which  mast  be,  as  it 
were,  the  framework  upon  whieh  any  sound  sys- 
tem of  international  law  ean  be  constructed. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is : — That  every 
nation  ought  to  be  left  to  the  free  management 
of  ita  own  internal  eeneerns,  without  interfer- 
ence flrom  any  foreign  power.  It  is  dear  that, 
however  ill  informed  the  people  of  any  nation, 
in  regard  to  their  best  interests,  are,  they  most  be 
better  able  to  promote  them  than  foreigner*. 
Foreigners  may  be  wiser,  and  might  be  able,  if 
they  knew  all  their  circumstances  and  relations, 
to  give  sound  adviee ;  but  these  circumstances 
and  relations  cannot  be  adequately  known  by 
foreigners,  who  most,  consequently,  be  fully  as 
liable  to  do  harm  as  good  by  their  meddling. 

The  second  position  we  would  maintain  is, 
ttat,  in  order  to  maintain  the  independence,  the 
•elf-govemment  of  a  nation  Intaet,  other  nations 
«Mst,  in  the  first  plaee,  transact  all  their  public 
ban&eat  with  it  thiwigii  th«  raediam  of  the 


Gktvemment  They  must  do  this,  were  it  from 
no  other  consideration  than  their  own  secu. 
rity.  The  Government  alone  has  the  power 
to  make  the  body-corporate  it  represents  fulfil 
the  engagements  contracted  in  its  name.  The 
limitation  to  this  principle  is  as  fbllows : — Fo. 
reigners  are  entitled  to  recognise  only  the  d* 
facto  Government  of  a  country  as  such.  What- 
ever plausible  arguments  any  body  of  men  may 
produce  to  shew  that  they  would  be  the  best 
governors  of  a  country,  or  that  they  have  been 
unjustly  deposed ;  if  they  cannot  enforce  the 
obedience  of  that  country,  while  their  rivals 
can,  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  nation 
obliges  all  foreigners  to  recognise  the  d»  facto 
as  the  de  jure  Government. 

Our  third  position  Is  a  corollary  from  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is,  that  when  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  same 
nation  insist  upon  having  separate  Governments, 
no  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  tinited.  Such  interfer- 
ence  would  be  to  support  the  chosen  rulers  of  one 
of  the  provinces  against  the  will  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  other,  and  would  be  an  infringement 
on  their  right  of  self  government. 

The  fourth  position  is,  that  every  law  which 
the  citizens  of  any  state  are  contented  to 
i>ear  themselves,  they  have  a  right  to  enforce 
upon  aliens,  while  resident  among  them.  This, 
of  course,  presupposes  that  what  is  called  a  law 
is  really  the  permanent  law  of  the  state,  not  an 
exceptional  regulation,  tolerated  for  a  time  by 
the  citizens,  to  furnish  them  with  a  pretext  for 
oppressing  alims  temporarily  domiciled  among 
them.  Any  other  rule  than  what  we  here  lay 
down  would  go  to  establish  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tions with  equal  power  in  the  same  territory ; 
which,  as  prodactive  of  confusion  in  the  laws, 
and  as  ointmeting  their  enforcement,  would  un- 
settle society  and  tend  to  anarchy. 

The  last  position,  with  whieh  we  shall  at  pre- 
sent intrude  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers^ 
is,  that  every  independent  nation  is  entitled  to 
demand,  from  every  other,  protection  in  person 
and  property  to  all  its  citizens,  resident  within 
the  territory  of  the  latter,  so  long  as  they  con- 
form to  its  laws. 

The  grounds  upon  which  we  advocate  these 
cardinal  principles  of  international  law  are,  in 
the  first  place,  their  adequacy,  If  acted  upon,  to 
ensure  that  security  for  person  and  property, 
whicli  is  all  that  laws  and  tribunals  can  do  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  men.  Laws  can  only, 
however  well  administered,  put  as  in  a  eondi- 
tion  to  create  our  own  happiness  by  the  exercise 
of  Our  own  faculties:  all  the  rest  must  be  worked 
out  by  every  man  for  himself.  In  the  second 
place,  these  principles  are  advocated  on  account 
of  their  manifest  tendeney  to  diminish  the  fre- 
qnency  of  wars,  and  pave  the  way  for  their  utter 
cessation.  They  dearly  define  what  each  nation 
haa  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  every 
ether,  and  point  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
They  enable  men  and  nations  to  know  what  are 
their  real  rights;  indicate  the  ledprocal  ad  van- 
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tage  derivable  from  doing  aa  we  wonld  be  done 
hj;  and  thus  fumisli  nations  at  once  vitli  rules 
of  action  and  motives  for  adhering  to  them. 

The  verbose  pleadings  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
M.  Thiers ;  their  interchange  of  accusation  and 
recrimination,  and  want  of  any  clear  exposition 
of  their  respective  causes  of  policy,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  adopting  them ;  the  ii^atuation  with 
which  the  French  and  English  nations  seem 
drifting  down  upon  a  European  war,  without 
any  adequate  cause ;  the  absence  of  clear  con. 
ceptions  of  the  real  character  and  merits  of  the 
dispute  among  almost  all  the  controversialists 
who  have  taken  part  init ;  are  our  apology  for 
requesting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  such 
a  dry  riiumi  of  abstract  principles. 

The  British  nation  has,  at  this  moment,  no  less 
than  three  wars  on  its  hands,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  fourth,  of  a  much  more  serious  character.  And 
it  is  on  this  account  that  we  think  the  present  no 
unfitting  time  to  invite  our  readers  to  investigate 
deliberately  the  views  we  have  been  seeking  to 
establish.  A  general  war,  which  seems  not  im. 
possible,  will  seriously  embarrass  our  commercial 
transactions;  a  consideration  of  some  importance 
to  a  country  in  which  so  many  are  dependent  for 
their  daily  bread  upon  the  demand  of  foreigners 
for  their  manufactures.  A  general  war,  we  are 
told,  will  render  an  increase  of  our  naval  and 
military  establishments  necessary.  Why,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  war  (deserving  the 
name)  in  Europe  since  1815,  both  have  been 
kept  up  on  what  would,  previous  to  the  close  of 
last  century,  have  been  considered  the  footing  of 
a  war  establishment.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
resources  of  our  country,  and  of  the  pluck  and 
bottom  of  our  countrymen.  We  know  that 
they  are  able  to  lick  a  goodly  number  of  adver- 
saries. But,  we  do  not  see  where  or  when  the 
war  which  is  impending  over  us  can  be  made  to 
terminate;  we  do  not  see  anything  that  this 
country  has  to  gain  by  it ;  and  we  do  not  see 
anything  that  makes  it  incumbent  upon  this 
country  to  engage  in  it.  But,  more  than  all  this, 
we  do  not  see  that  we  have  the  shadow  of  right 
on  our  side,  in  any  one  of  the  quarrels  we  have 
now  on  our  hands.  We  entreat  the  patience  of 
our  readers  while,  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
notions  on  this  head  as  clear  as  possible,  we  pass 
in  review  what  this  country  is  now  doing  in  Syria, 
Afghanistan,  and  China. 

Firit,  As  to  Syria.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the 
l£th  of  July,  concluded,  in  the  name  of  this 
country,  a  convention  with  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  to  the  effect  that  these  four  powers 
should  interfere  in  the  disputes  between  Mehe. 
met  Ali  and  the  Sultan,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a  termination.  Mehemet  Ali  refuses  to  accept 
the  settlement  proposed  by  the  allied  powers, 
and  measures  have  been  adopted  to  force  him  to 
yield.  France,  on  various  grounds,  protests 
against  the  interference  of  the  allies ;  and  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  the  dispute  will  lead 
to  a  general  European  war.  There  is  here  an 
intricate  complication  of  transactions,  which  will 
require  some  unravelling  before  we  can  apply  to 


them  those  principles  of  international  lav,  vUd 
ought  to  guide  our  decision  as  to  the  justice  or 
policy  of  the  part  we  have  taken.  We  ahall  briefly 
advert  to,  first,  the  character  of  the  quarrel  be. 
tween  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali  ;  next,  tlM 
interference  of  the  allies ;  lastly,  the  gnrandi 
upon  which  France  protests  against  that  inter, 
fereuce. 

The  state  of  the  question,  in  to  far  as  the 
Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali  are  concerned,  is  ss 
follows : — Independent  of  provinces  wbleh  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  separated  from  it,  the 
Ottoman  empire,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  comprehended,  together  with 
those  of  which  the  Sultan  holds  undisputed  pot- 
session,  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia. In  fact,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  Constantinople  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces south  of  the  Taurus  was  more  nomiiial 
than  real.  The  Memlooks  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sherif  of  Mecca  were,  in  fact,  as  little  depend- 
ent on  the  Sultan  as  Tunis,  Tripoli,  or  Algiers, 
with  which  the  European  states  bad,  for  nearly 
a  century,  been  in  the  habit  of  contracting 
treaties.  Bagdad,  Acre,  Damaseos,  and  Leba- 
non, were  held  by  a  tenure  scarcely  less  fraiL 
The  events  of  the  French  Revolution  furnished 
the  Porte  with  an  occasion  to  etrengthen  its 
authority  in  all  the  provinces  «e  have  named. 
The  work  was  begun  in  Egypt,  and  Mehemet  Ali 
was  the  agent  selected.  He  was  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  he  had  already  acquired 
in  that  province :  that  influence  being  the  re- 
sult of  his  close  alliance  with  Yussonf  Bogiioa,  a 
wealthy  money-dealer;  an  alliance  which  has 
continued  unbroken  down  to  the  present  day. 
By  a  stroke  of  Turkish  policy,  much  like  that 
by  which  Sultan  Mahmoud  got  rid  of  the  Janis- 
saries, Mehemet  Ali  freed  himself  from  ike 
Memlooks.  He  had  scarcely  accomplished  this, 
when  the  weak  and  jealous.  Government  of  Con- 
stantinople grew  afraid  of  its  own  instrument, 
and  sought  to  displace  him.  Mehemet  Ali  did 
as  all  officers  of  that  Government,  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  bowstring,  do :  he  kept  his  province  by 
superior  force,  but  with  the  most  lavish  profsB- 
sioas  of  obedience  to  the  Sultan.  The  war  be- 
tween the  AVahabees  and  the  Sherif  of  Mecca 
furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Arabia,  and  he  reannezed  the 
Hedjaz  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  from  which  it 
had,  for  many  years,  been  de/aeto  dismembered. 
All  this  time,  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  at  Cmi. 
stantinople  to  displace  him  were  unrelentingly 
pursued.  The  Pashas  of  Damascus  and  Acre 
were  deeply  implicated  in  them  ;  and  tiiis  led  te 
a  contest,  between  them  and  Mehemet  Ali,  ana- 
logous to  the  feuds  which  used  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  great  barons  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire. 
The  result  of  all  these  transactions  is,  that  Mehe- 
met Ali  and  his  sons  now  hold,  with  the  excepUen 
of  the  pashalics  of  Diarbekir  and  Bagdad,  the 
whole  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  south  of  the 
Taurus,  and  that  the  feud  between  Mehemet  and 
the  Sultan  has  become  more  open.  The  story  isa 
common  one  in  such  ill-organised  nation*  a*  tk* 
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Turkiili.  It  18  much  sucb  a  dispute  within  the 
Ottoman  empire  bs  that  within  the  German 
empire,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Prus- 
■ian  monarchy.  It  is  purely  a  domestic  quarrel, 
with  which  foreigners  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere.. As  to  moral  worth,  the  antagonists  are 
equally  good,  or  (if  the  phrase  please  better) 
equally  bad.  Even  though  a  consideration  of 
their  moral  characters  afforded  anything  like  a 
justifiable  plea  for  foreign  interference,  there  is 
not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  interference  of  the 
allies.  They  have  interfered  to  regulate  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  an  independent  state,  and  thereby 
violated  the  principle  of  national  independence. 
The  mischievous  effects  of  such  a  violation  have 
heen  shewn  above.  The  Allies  cannot  pretend 
that  they  were  invited  to  act  as  mediators  be- 
tween the  parties.  Mehemet  AH  and  the  Sultan 
were  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  a  settlement, 
when  the  four  allied  powers  interfered  uncalled 
for,  and  took  upon  them  to  arrange  matters. 
The  Allies  cannot  allege  that  any  suliject  of 
theirs  has  suffered  by  the  state  of  relations  be- 
tween Mehemet  AH  and  the  Sultan.  No  case  of 
individual  grievance  is  stated ;  and  it  is  an  as- 
certained fact,  that  the  commerce  with  Europe, 
both  of  the  provinces  actually  occupied  by  the 
Porte,  and  of  those  occupied  by  Mehemet  AH 
and  his  sons,  has,  for  several  years,  been  stead- 
ily increasing,  both  in  amount  and  value.  Then 
what  are  the  pretexts  for  interference  ?  They 
are  various  and  contradictory,  betraying  there, 
by  the  conscious  falsehood  of  those  who  utter 
them.  We  are  told  one  day  that  Mehemet  AH 
is  a  tyrant,  and  that  the  spontaneous  rising  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Lebanon  (excited  by  the 
intrigues  of  Lord  Ponsonby's  dragoman)  invites 
all  lovers  of  freedom  to  rescue  them  from  his 
grasp.  Fine  words  these,  but  how  do  they 
sound  in  the  mouths  of  the  three  powers  who 
denounced  the  Greek  insurrection  as  "  the  fire- 
brand of  revolution  thrown  into  the  Ottoman 
empire  ?"  How  do  they  sound  in  the  mouth  of 
him  who  has  annihilated  the  nationality  of  Po- 
land and  is  waging  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  "  spontaneous  insurgents"  (also 
stirred  up  by  Lord  Ponsonby's  emissaries)  of  Cir- 
cassia?  Again  we  are  told,  that  the  object  of 
the  allies,  in  interfering,  is  to  assert  "  the  rights 
of  the  legitimate  sovereign  against  a  rebellious 
-vassaL"  This  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  mo- 
tive with  the  three  powers  which  originally 
constituted  the  holy  alliance,  although  it  scarce. 
ly  harmonizes  with  their  previous  appeal  to  "  the 
sacred  right  of  insurrection"  in  the  case  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Lebanon.  But  how  does  such 
language  sound  in  the  mouths  of  a  Whig  Mi- 
nistry, when,  even  under  a  Tory  Government, 
the  Tory  Lord  Wharncliffe  denounced  the  Holy 
Alliance,  because  it  was  a  league  of  kings  to 
support  sovereigns  against  rebellious  vassals? 
There  must  be  some  hidden  motive  when  the 
avowed  ones  are  so  palpably  unreal.  The  only 
conceivable  motive  is  allowed  to  peep  out  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  note  to  Mr  Henry  Lytton 


Bulwer.  It  is  that  his  Lordship  is  so  convinced 
of  the  designs  of  Russia  upon  Constantino- 
pie,  and  of  the  impossibiHty  of  averting  them, 
that  he  wishes  to  put  himself  in  a  position  to 
seize  upon  Egypt  as  England's  share  of  the 
Turkish  spoil,  whenever  that  event  takes  place. 
This  is  the  Cornish  parson  over  again,  who, 
when  he  could  not  persuade  his  flock  to  desist 
from  the  practice  of  wrecking,  begged,  at  least, 
for  "a  fair  start."  K  Lord  Palmerston  cannot 
check  the  conquering  propensities  of  Russia, 
he  will  conquer  too  !  Either  this  has  been  the 
motive  for  the  Convention's  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  or 
that  affair  has  been  motiveless.  Either  way, 
i{  must  do  harm.  Had  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet 
AH  been  left  to  terminate  their  dispute,  they 
must  have  arranged  matters  upon  an  esti- 
mate of  their  respective  strengths.  An  arrange- 
ment,  based  upon  such  a  calculation,  could  not 
have  been  immediately  disturbed.  The  arrange- 
ment prepared  by  the  allies,  avowedly  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  to  the  Sultan  more 
than  he  could  get  for  himself.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment cannot  last:  there  is  nothing  to  main- 
tain it :  it  must  break  down  immediately.  The 
allies,  therefore,  looking  to  the  future,  have 
insured  to  Syria  an  immediate  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, instead  of  a  breathing  time  of  peace ; 
and,  looking  to  the  present,  they  have  added  their 
own  destructive  propensities  and  powers  to  those 
of  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  AH.  This  is  upon  the 
comparatively  favourable  assumption  that  their 
interference  has  proceeded  from  the  sheer  love 
of  meddling.  If  the  suspicion  that  it  may  hare 
proceeded  from  lust  of  conquest  be  correct,  the 
mischief  must  be  tenfold,  and  the  responsibility 
proportionably  increased.  Look  at  the  transac- 
tion in  what  light  we  may,  it  is  calculated  to 
inflict  evil  upon  humanity.  This  may  be  es- 
teemed venial  in  "  legitimate  monarchs;"  but,  if 
the  people  be  wise,  it  will  be  otherwise  esteemed 
in  the  ministers  of  a  sober,  industrious,  and  par- 
tially free  people. 

And  now  for  the  ground  taken  up  by  France. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  even  in  dissent- 
ing from  the  conduct  of  the  aUies,  France  has 
not  been  wise  enough  to  embrace  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice.  France  stands  aloof  from  the 
allies,  not  because  their  conduct  is  a  violation 
of  national  independence — a  league  of  sovereigns 
to  uphold  sovereigns — but  because  their  plan 
of  interference  differs  from  that  which  France 
wishes  to  see  carried  into  effect.  France  pro- 
claims that  it  is  ready  to  go  to  war.  Why? 
Not  because  the  Convention  of  the  15th  July  is 
wrong  in  its  estimation,  but  because  it  was  con- 
cluded without  France's  privacy.  And  even  this 
shallow  pretext  is  unfounded,  untenable.  Again 
France  exclaims — "Because  the  allies  interfere 
in  Syria  against  our  will,  to  arms  for  the  boundary 
of  the  Rhine  !"  That  is,  because  an  impertinent 
meddling  disposition,  or  a  lust  of  conquest,  has 
led  the  allies  to  act  unjustly  in  Syria,  let  us  act 
unjustly  in  Europe !  let  us,  by  force  of  arms, 
make  French  subjects  of  all  the  Germans  who 
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dwell  west  of  the  Rhine  I  This  it  not,  on  the  part 
of  French  ministers  and  many  French  statesmen, 
a  mere  ebullition  of  the  moment.  The  Thiers 
ministry  claimed  and  obtained  office  because  they 
promised  "  to  assert  the  right  of  France  to  a  more 
influential  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Europe :"  that 
is,  it  claimed  and  obtained  office  by  promising 
to  be,  more  than  its  predecessors,  imperti- 
nently intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other 
people.  M.  Thiers,  about,  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year,  gravely  laid  down  the  law 
that,  after  so  many  years  of  peace,  a  war  was 
inevitable.  People,  he  said,  must  have  a  little 
fighting,  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  such  protracted 
inaction.  And  he  congratulated  his  hearers  be- 
cause, Russia  being  engaged  with  Khiva,  Eng- 
land with  Afghanistan  and  China,  France  with 
Algiers^  it  was  evident  that  the  great  civUixed 
nations  were  expending  their  superfluous  energy 
upon  barbaritm,  instead  of  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  M.  Thiers  forgot  that  thieves  some- 
times fight  about  their  shares  of  the  booty. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  all  this  mis- 
chievous  folly  is  acted,  spolcen,  and  tolerated, 
ten  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Reform-Bill  struggle. 
At  that  time,  the  principle  of  the  self-govern- 
ment of  nations  seemed  permanently  established. 
The  moderation  and  self-control  of  two  great 
nations,  roused  en  matte,  looked  as  if  their  citi- 
zens had  at  last  learned  wisdom.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  the  interference  of  monarchs  in  the  affairs 
of  less  enlightened  constitutional  states,  looked 
as  if  they  had  learned  the  value  of  national  in- 
dependence. And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  we  find  the  ministers  of  both  coun. 
tries  singing  the  old  hackneyed  song  about  the 
glories  of  war,  and  conquest,  and  foreign  domi- 
nation ;  and  hear  the  one  nation  interrupting  the 
performers  with  stormy  ejaculations  of  applause, 
and  see  the  other  nodding  lethargic  acquies- 
cence. 

The  affairs  of  Afghanistan  and  China  are  less 
complicated,  and  may  be  more  briefly  dispatched. 
In  Afghanistan  we  have  replaced  a  monarch, 
thrice  ejected  by  his  subjects,  by  British  bayen- 
eta.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  must  keep 
him  there.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  presence  of  our 
troops  that  is  required :  our  authority  in  that 
ceuntry  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  our  cannon. 
"  Examples,"  as  they  are  called,  are  made  of  the 
natives,  which  force  our  own  officers  to  cry  oat 
"  Shame."  To  strengthen  our  station  in  Cabul, 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Kelat  has  been 
taken  possession  of,  and  scarcely  equivocal  hints 
are  thrown  out  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  Seik 
territory.  Our  already  overgrown  territories 
in  India,  are  being  extended  by  an  annexation 
double  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  islands. 
This  is  effected  by  a  great  expenditure  of  Bri- 
tish treasure,  and  a  great  waste  of  human  life. 
The  people,  among  whom  this  warfare  is  carry- 
ing on,  are  rendered  mpre  savage  by  it ;  what 
trade  was  carried  on  among  them  is  paralysed ; 
and  the  expenses  of  governing  our  Indian  de. 
pendences   are    permanently  increased.'    The 


crime  of  the  deposed  sovereign  was  having  re. 
ceived  a  Russian  emissary ;  be  being  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  having  a  British  envoy  at  his  court. 
All  this  is  done,  if  not  at  the  instigation,  at  least 
with  the  sanction,  of  the  Whig  Board  of  Con- 
trol. 

The  conduct  of  our  Government  towards  the 
Chinese  is  quite  in  keeping  with  its  conduct  in 
Syria  and  Afghanistan.  The  servants  of  the 
India  Company  were  allowed  by  the  Chinese 
government  to  trade  with  Canton  upon  certain 
conditions.  This  happened  at  the  time  when 
the  British  Government  debarred  all  the  rest  of 
its  subjects  from  interfering  with  the  Company's 
trade  to  China.  Subsequently,  free  traders  were 
allowed  to  resort  to  Canton ;  but  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Chinese  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Company's  servants.  It  was  a  British  "  Hong" 
allowed  to  trade  with  the  Chinese  "  Hong."  The 
British  traders  were  regarded  as  n  corporate 
body,  liable,  tingtUi  in  tolidum,  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  any  or  of  all  their  members.  This 
might  be  an  uncomfortable  footing  for  our  mer- 
chants ;  but  they  went  to  Canton,  of  their  own 
accord,  aware  of  it.  When  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment had  any  communication  to  make  to 
this  body,  it  was  made  through  the  Com. 
pany's  senior  servant,  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  corporation.  He  never  claimed  to  be  in- 
vested  with  a  diplomatic  character.  When  the 
India  Company's  establishment  at  Canton  was 
broken  up,  the  British  merchants  were  invited  to 
have  "  a  head  of  the  merchants"  sent  out  to  them 
as  formerly.  A  diplomatic  resident  was  not  asked 
for.  The  Chinese  have  never  permitted  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  a  diplomatic  character  among 
them.  The  British  Government,  however,  with- 
out announcing  their  intention  to  the  Central  Go- 
vernment, or  asking  its  consent,  sent  out  a  Bri- 
tish military  officer,  to  whom  they  attributed,  not 
only  a  diplomatic  character,  but  powers  of  juris- 
diction in  China,  so  much  beyond  what  any  state 
could  tolerate  in  a  foreigner,  that  they  were 
cancelled  by  themselves  almost  as  soon  as  pro- 
mulgated. This  British  official  was  forewarned 
that  he  could  not  be  received  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  and  desired  to  wait  at  Mac<io  until  he 
could  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Chinese 
authorities.  In  despite  of  this  intimation,  he 
pushed  right  on  for  Canton ;  attempted  to  bully 
the  Governor  into  compliance  with  his  wishes;  and, 
before  he  retired  again  to  Macao,  placarded  the 
walls  of  Canton  with  an  inflammatory  appeal  to 
the  People  against  their  Government.  Upon  his 
death,  his  successors,  by  acquiescing  in  some  of 
the  minor  points,  obtained  leave  to  remain  at 
Canton,  but  were  never  recognised  by  the 
Chinese  in  their  diplomatic  capacity.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  British  Government  to 
open  a  direct  communication  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  procure  a  recognition  of  its 
agents.  In  this  vague  unsettled  state  was  this 
question  allowed  to  remain,  until  the  opium  ques- 
tion was  raised.  The  introduction  of  opium  int« 
China  had  always  been  prohibited  by  law:  bat 
tboselawshadnotbeenenforced;  ander^nGoma* 
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ment  officers  were  largely  concerned  in  the  opium- 
smuggling.  Allof  afudden,theGovernnient  took 
it  into  it«  head  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  lawg. 
This  might  be  wise  or  unwise — an  act  of  fanaticism 
or  an  act  of  hypocrisy:  but  the  right  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  opium  into  its  territory  was,  at  the  least,  asolear 
as  that  of  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  corn  into  England.  The  question 
resolves  itself  into  that  which  relates  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  aliens  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  Chinese  Government  had  a  right  to  insist 
that  its  lawg  should  be  obeyed  by  the  aliens 
resident  in  its  territory;  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  insist  that  these  laws  should 
not  be  wrested  into  a  pretext  for  oppressing  its 
subjects.  How  stand  the  facts  ?  Warning  was 
given  to  the  British  merchants^  several  months 
beforehand,  that  the  Government  was  in  earnest 
this  time,  and  that  the  opinm.trade  must  be  dis- 
continued. Foolhardy  from  their  experience  of 
former  impunity,  the  merchants  still  loitered ; 
when  the  Chinese  Government,  losing  all  pa- 
tience, took  measures  to  get  possession,  not  only 
of  all  the  opium  that  had  been  landed,  but  of  all 
that  lay  stored  in. British  vessels  within  the 
waters  of  China.  The  Chinese  gave  due  warn- 
ing that  the  laws  were  to  be  enforced  after  a 
certain  date  ;  and  as  for  the  plea  that  the  opium 
had  not  been  landed,  how  do  our  revenue  cruisers 
deal  with  any  smugglers  they  catch  in  the  British 
Channel?  The  opium-receiving  vessels  were 
within  the  Chinese  waters,  and  they  hud  been 
lying  there  at  anchor  for  years,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  serve  as  stores  of  opium.  So  far  the 
received  law  of  nations,  based  upon  the  greatest- 
happiness  principle,  is  against  us.  But  our  states- 
men have  yet  a  resource  for  putting  the  Chinese  in 
the  wrong.  We  are  told  that  they  violated  the 
law  of  nations,  in  the  person  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain.  The  Chinese  never  re- 
cognised the  gentleman  in  that  capacity.  He 
was  contented  to  remain  among  them  as  the 
"  head  of  the  merchants ;"  his  Government  took 
no  step  to  have  him  recognised  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity.  His  precarious  situation  and  equivo- 
cal character  in  Canton,  was  the  consequence 
of  the  laehtiK  of  his  own  Government.  He  was 
injured  neither  in  person  oor  property.     If  his 


country's  honour  waa  iqjared  in  his  person,  it 
was  the  fault  of  his  country's  Government.  To 
fall  back  upon  this  plea,  because  the  seizure  of 
the  opium  alone  is  felt  to  be  an  untenable  ground 
of  war,  is  to  act  like  the  wolf,  in  the  fable,  pick, 
ing  a  quarrel  with  the  lamb.  We  have  no  snb- 
stantial  ground  for  going  to  war  with  China. 
The  buccaneering  plea,  that  war  and  the  inter, 
ruption  of  trade  will  force  the  Chinese  people  to 
revolt,  and  that  the  revolutionary  Government 
will  allow  us  greater  liberty  of  trade,  is  in  de. 
fiance  of  all  principles  of  international  law.  It 
is  a  violation  of  national  independence.  It  is  a 
gratuitous  crime.  By  withdrawing  our  mer- 
chants to  some  island  off  the  coast  of  China,  we 
should  have  drawn  the  trade  after  us ;  and,  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  latest  intelligence  from 
that  country,  the  mere  cessation  of  intercourse 
on  our  part,  would  have  produced  sufficient  po- 
pular discontent  to  have  caused  us  to  be  invited 
back,  on  our  own  terms,  by  the  Government. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  we  have 
been  submitting,  call  for  no  laboured  winding 
up.  If  what  we  have  said  be  unable  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
no  wrought-up  peroration  could  compensate 
our  failure.  We  have  only  to  say  that,  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  at. 
tempted  to  establish,  or  in  the  view  we  have 
given  of  our  foreign  relations,  our  Government 
is,  in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy,  all  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  sooner  the  ship  is  laid  on  a  new 
tack  the  better.  Notwithstanding  what  the 
ministerial  journals  say  about  its  being  a  disgrace 
to  Britain  [to  desist  from  what  it  has  once  deli- 
berately set  about,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  never  too  late  to  give  up  foolish  conduct  and 
act  wisely.  We  feel  convinced  that  Brltdn  has 
it  in  its  power  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  M. 
Thiers)  "  to  maintain  an  isolated  policy,"  upon 
sound  national  principles,  with  benefit  both  to  it. 
self  and  the  world  at  large.  And  if  France  also 
should  eome  to  its  senses,  (as,  notwithstanding 
the  blustering  of  its  orators  and  journalists,  wa 
still  hope  it  may,)  why  then,  the  mere  good  in- 
telligence of  France,  of  the  Barricades,  and 
England,  of  the  Reform  Bill,  would  ensure  the 
triumph  of  the  greatest-happiness  principle. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  GLASGOW. 


BvoMi  the  memory  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  has  passed  away,  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  Taiii  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
They  proceed  from  a  disinterested  observer,  and 
from  one  who  hat  hitherto  been  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  and  deride,  rather  than  to  praise,  the 
British  Association. 

The  meetings  of  the  British  Assodatioa  are 
▼ery  generally  represented  aa  mere  occaaions 
of  feasting  and  idle  display,  where  men,  who 
dtould  know  better,  assemble  only  to  flatter 


one  another,  and  fawn  upon  men  of  rank,  and 
degrade  themselves  into  buffoons,  in  order  to 
catch  the  applause  of  the  vulgar.  The  news- 
paper reports,  it  must  be  confessed,  greatly 
countenance  this  notion.  These  newspaper  re. 
ports,  indeed,  give  rise  to  it.  There,  everything 
which  is  of  general  interest,  and  to  the  compre- 
hension of  which  all  capacities  are  equal — ■ 
dinner,  (for  instance,)  ball,  or  promenade— ia 
described  at  length  ;  while  the  sectional  meetings, 
in  which  the  actnal  business  is  transacted,  ami 
which  occupy  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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week,  are  either  omitted  or  verjr  cursorily  dis- 
missed. Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
reporters  could  not  comprehend  the  proceedings 
of  the  sections,  we  may,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction or  offence,  assert  that  the  ladies  and 
loungers  would  not  read  them.  Thus  the  meet, 
ings  for  idleness  and  display  are  made  to  seem  all 
the  Auociation.  And  it  is  at  these  idle  meetings, 
necessarily,  th«t  whatever  tendency  to  buffoonery 
and  flattery  may  unhappily  exist  in  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  developes  itself.  Thus 
also  the  vagaries  of  Dr  Buckland,  and  one  or 
two  others,  are  made  more  prominent  than  is 
just.  The  whole  Auociation  gets  the  credit  of 
follies  and  improprieties,  the  glory  of  which  be- 
longs only  to  very  few,  and  the  vents  for  which 
•re  in  reality  not  many ;  and  just  as 

"  The  evil  which  men  do  lives  sfier  them. 
The  (ood  is  oft  interred  with  their  bonee," 

SO  the  work  which  diligently  and  unohtrusirely  has 
been  done  during  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
is  known  only  to  those  who  assisted  :  and  modest 
men  of  science  fix  not  the  attention  of  the  public ; 
while,  long  after  the  Association  has  dispersed,  its 
noisy  quacks  and  sycophants  are  remembered. 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  meet- 
ings for  display  and  recreation,  which  are  made 
so  much  of  in  the  newspapers,  are  quite  subordi- 
nate to  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Association. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  of  them  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  meeting^  for 
tona  fide  business.  At  Glasgow,  there  were  two 
evening  promenades  in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  an 
afternoon  promenade  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
two  dinners,  and  two  general  meetings  of  the 
Association,  by  way  of  beginning  and  of  ending. 
The  trip  to  Arran,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Association  eould 
avail  themselves,  and  which  also  had  a  scientific 
object,  may  be  added  to  this  list.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  of  the  eight  sections,  into  which 
the  Association  is  divided,  sits  for  five  or  six 
hours  of  every  day  during  the  week ;  and,  in  the 
meetingsofthese  sections,  valuable  papers  are  read 
every  day,  and  earnest  discussions  on  the  papers 
carried  on,  by  men,  many  of  whom  have  no  care  to 
take  part  in  the  meetings  of  general  display,  or 
are  too  much  fatigued  by  their  actual  labours  in 
the  cause  of  science  to  do  so.  Now  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  sealous  and  important  members 
of  the  Association  take  no  part  in  the  dinners 
and  other  oratorical  meetings,  proves,  secondly, 
that  these  are  looked  upon  as  subordinate.  The 
chief  figurers  on  these  occasions  are,  indeed, 
mostly  mere  idlers.  If,  as  is  of  course  desirable, 
some  men  of  science  also  take  a  part,  they  have 
the  sense  to  know  that  they  are  then  merely 
playing;  or,  otherwise,  they  are  happily  exceptions 
to  the  general  character  of  scientific  men.  But, 
as  hss  been  already  said,  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  distinguished  members  of  the  Association 
do  not  go  beyond  their  sections.  Dr  Thomson, 
for  instance,  the  venerable  and  renowned  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Glasgow,  was  presiding 
day  by  day,  and  contributing  valuable  papers,  in 
the  section  appropriated  to  his  own  science,  but 


was  never  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  elsewhere. 
Again,  Professor  Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  was  not 
the  less  usefully  employed  in  the  Mathematical 
section  in  which  he  presided,  that  be  did  not  go 
to  the  theatre  to  enter  into  rivalry,  as  an  orator, 
with  Sheriff  Alison  and  the  Duke  af  St  Alban's. 
The  Medical  and  Zoological  sections  were  every 
day,  the  scene  of  most  interesting  discussion; 
but  the  names  of  none  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  took  part  in  them,  appear  in  the  reports  of 
the  dinner  and  general  taeetlngs.  And  in  the 
Statistical  Section,  whose  interesting  meetings 
will  long  be  remembered  by  every  one  wbo 
attended  them,*  Dr  Alison  was,  day  by  day, 
bringing  his  wide  experience  and  clear  judgment 
to  bear  on  the  economical  questions  broached  by 
Dr  Chalmers;  and  modestly  left  it  to  his  brother, 
the  sheriff  and  historian,  to  declum,  after  dinner, 
in  the  theatre. 

So  long  as  the  dinners  and  other  meetings 
for  amusement  are  kept  subordinate,  and  are 
conducted  in  a  proper  manner,  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection can  surely  be  made  to  them.  Philoso- 
phers may  recreate  as  well  as  others ;  and  it  is 
but  fit  that,  on  these  occasions,  inducements 
should  be  held  out  to  those  whom  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association  to  win  to  science. 
Then  if  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  ora- 
tory is  a  constant  ingredient  of  commemorative 
meetings,  why  should  it  be  excluded  here,  when 
men  meet  to  do  honour  to  science.'  The  ob- 
jections which  we  so  often  hear  urged  against 
the  lighter  parts  of  these  meetings  of  the  British 
Association,  remind  us  very  much  of  children's 
notions  of  philosophers,  akin  to  their  notions  of 
kings  and  potentates :  that  they  are  exempt  from 

*  Among  the  many  intereeting:  mbjecta  which  Kcopiol 
the  siliinKi  of  the  Sutiitical  Section,  there  are  two  which 
deMrve  to  be  singled  out  for  mention.  The  flrtt  of  ihrs' 
ia  Mr  Porter'e  account  of  the  Atont  de  Pitti  syetem  of 
pawnbrotcinp,  as  carried  into  operation  by  himself  in  two 
towna  in  the  connty  of  Armagh.  The  chancterietici  of 
thiaajcrm,  and  its  molts  in  the  diminution  of  pawning, 
and  cuntequrnt  increase  of  indnatrj  and  respectability  of 
the  poor,  are  eminently  worthy  of  attention  from  rrrrr 
pbilanthiopist.  Mr  Porter's  incidental  deseriptioos  of 
the  ezlrnt  and  mode  of  pawnbroking,  legal  aiid  illegal, 
in  Glaagour,  produced  s  powerfal  effect ;  and,  from  tha 
freiing  generally  manifested,  we  can  hare  no  doubt  bat 
that  a  Mont  de  Pieli  will  be  speedily  established  in 
Glasgow.  The'reader  will  find  Mr  Porter's  paper  iu  the 
Glasgow  Scctlish  Gvardwn  of  Tuesday,  September  £9th. 
The  other  sobject  is  Ur  Chalmers*  oft  told  tale  of  his 
experiment  with  the  paupeiism  in  St  John's  parish.  Or 
Chalmers'*  paper,  read  from  the  pulpit  of  the  College 
Church,  (for  the  room  appropriated  to  the  section  eould  not 
held  the  numbers  who  flocked  to  hear  him,)  gave  rise  to 
a  discussion  carried  on  for  three  days;  in  which,  if  Dr 
Chalmers  was  the  superior  in  eloquence,  it  is  the  opinion 
of,  at  least,  one  observer,  that  Dr  Alison  manifesicd  an 
cqnally  decided  superiority  in  knowledge  of  the  snljeet 
and  dialectic  skill.  The  subject  ia  too  large  a  one  to 
enter  upon  here ;  and  Dr  AliMo's  admirable  pamphlets 
afford  a  better  text  for  a  commentary  than  this  desultory 
and  somewhat  irregular  discussion.  Soficc  it  to  be  said 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  this  agitation,  com- 
menced by  Dr  Alison,  against  the  present  provi- 
sion to  the  poor  in  Scotland— whether  it  end  merely  ia 
an  enlargement  of  the  present  apparatns,  or  In  a  cbanga 
of  system — there  can  never  be  bntone  opinion  of  the  valoa 
of  Dr  Alison's  labours,  any  more  than  of  the  purity  and 
benevolence  of  his  motives. 
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Inmaii  frailties,  and  do  not  think,  speak,  move, 
«at,  and  drink,  aa  other  men  do.  But,  as  Peter 
Pindar  liaa  snog— 

<'Tbat  Icing!  bare  appetltn  like  common  men, 
And  that,  like  London  alderinen  and  mayor, 
Kings  feed  on  tolidi  leis  refined  titan  sir," 

■•  is  it  with  philosophers.  They  are  human, 
and  mast  eat.  When  they  assemble  to  do 
hononr  to  their  own  fraternity,  they  must,  like 
other  fraternities,  dine. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  these 
meetings  of  general  display  are  subordinate; 
bat  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  at  present 
conducted  altogether  as  they  should  be.  Very 
great  disappointment  was  felt,  at  the  last  general 
meeting  in  the  theatre,  that  a  series  of  compli. 
mentary  TOtes  of  thanks  was  substituted  for  the 
usual  reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the  sections. 
These  general  meetings  should  surely  not  be 
stripped  of  all  usefulness.  Then,  again,  as  re- 
gards the  votes  of  thanks,  nothing  could  be  more 
•illy  and  offensive  than  the  way  in  which  grati- 
tude was  reiterated  to  the  noblemen  who  had 
smiled  on  the  Association, — those  who  had  come 
from  a  distance  to  ^attend  it,  and  those  who, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  given  dinners 
and  breakfasts  to  Dr  Buckland  and  Mr  Murchi- 
•on.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  distinction  was  made  ; 
ftnd  it  is  a  fact  also  that  Dr  Buckland  degraded 
himself  by  enumerating  the  hospitalities  which 
moved  his  gratitude.  Mere  men  of  rank  appear 
too  much  at  these  meetings.  In  an  aristocrat! cal 
Country,  where  rank  always  decides  precedence, 
it  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  legitimate 
objection  that  the  noblemen  present  were 
honoured  with  the  first  places ;  and  no  one,  at 
any  rate,  would  envy  them  this  barren  dis- 
tinction. But  where  men  of  science  have  as- 
sembled to  honour  and  promote  science,  it  is 
sorely  wrong  that  men  of  rank  should  be 
studiously  put  forward  as  actors  and  speakers. 
This  remark  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
appearances  of  Lords  Northampton,  Mont- 
eagle,  and  Sandon,  whose  accomplishments 
and  reputation  would  entitle  them  to  a  pro- 
minent place  in  any  assembly ;  or  of  Lord 
Greenock,  who  is  a  diligent  follower  of  science. 
But  on  what  principle  was  Lord  Breadalbane 
the  President?  Why  was  the  Duke  of  St 
Alban's  inconsiderately,  not  to  say  cruelly, 
dragged  forward  to  return  thanks  for  the  thanks 
nturned  to  him  for  his  condescension  in  coming 
to  the  meeting  ?  Why  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
permitted  to  trifle  in  the  chair  of  the  mechanical 
section  ?  The  mention  of  this  nobleman  reminds 
MM  that  Dr  Buckland,  whose  offences,  indeed, 
against  propriety  were  too  many  to  be  enume- 
rated, disgraced  himself  not  only  by  the  grossest 
mdnlation  of  the  Duke,  but  also  by  singling  out 
for  flattery,  in  a  meeting  of  two  thousand  people, 
the  Duke's  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  whose 
modest  and  intelligent  appearance  shewed  that 
he  would  be  among  the  first  to  be  disgusted  with 
the  indelicacy  and  too-obvious  insincerity  of 
the  proceeding.  Mr  Morehison  also,  whom,  to- 
gether with  Dr  Buckland,  the  Association  would 


do  well  to  keep  in  the  background  on  future  oc- 
casions, lowered  himself,  and,  so  far  as  he 
appeared  as  a  representative  on  this  occasion, 
the  Association,  by  humbly  thanking  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  for  not  having  resented  as  an 
insult  the  refusal  of  the  Association  to  meet  in 
the  dark,  in  order  to  suit  his  Grace's  weak  eyes, 
and  thus  allow  his  Grace  to  be  President ! 

The  sycophantic  displays  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen* were,  we  are  happy  to  say,  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule ;  and  Dr  Buckland  and 
Mr  Murchison  stood  alone  in  their  equivocal 
glory.  Mr  Murchison  also,  as  the  Chief  General 
Secretary,  is  doubtless  the  person  to  blame  for 
what  we  have  found  fault  with  in  the  general 
conduct  of  these  meetings. "f*  The  faults,  thus 
traceable  to  one  or  two  persons,  wiU,  we  trust, 
quickly  he  remedied.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
ad  vantages  of  this  Association  that  men  of  science 
are  thereby  brought  into  contact  with  the  world, 
and  the  films  which  seclusion  has  bred  hern 
taken  from  off  their  eyes.  The  scientific  members 
of  the  Association  generally  will  learn  better  to 
appreciate  these  flights  of  fancy,  and  will  then 
hasten  to  rid  themselves  of  services  which  have 
already  done  them  no  inconsiderable  injury  in 
the  world's  estimation. 

The  benefits  which  are  likely  to  result  from 
these  annual  meetings  of  the  Britioh  Association, 
if  properly  conducted,  but  the  attainment  of 
which  could  by  no  means  adequately  compensate 
for  the  degradation  of  British  science  and  scien- 
tific men,  may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated.  Men 
of  science,  from  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  brought  together;  to  com- 
pare their  separate  pursuits ;  and,  by  these 
opportunities  of  mutual  counsel  and  explanation, 
the  progress  of  science  is  assisted.  The  frequent 
communion  of  labourers  in  all  departments  of 
science  tends  to  counteract  feelings  of  ezclu. 


*  Tbers  really  was  no  one  else  who  offended; 

■f  In  the  sddrrH  of  the  General  Secretaries,  read  by 
Mr  Mnrchison  at  the  first  general  meeting,  are  the  fol- 
lowing paisagee  ;— 

«  Supported  by  a  A-eih  accession  of  the  property  and 
intelligence  of  this  land,  we  are  now  led  on  by  a  noble 
mHrquii,  who,  disdaiuing  not  the  fields  we  try  to  win, 
may  be  cited  ui  the  first  Highland  chieftain  who,  pto. 
cl»iming  that  knowledge  is  power,  it  prood  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  clans  of  science." 

"  Why  have  the  heads  of  the  noble  hontes  of  Fits- 
William,  Lansdowne,  Northampton,  Burlington,  North- 
umberland, and  Breadalbane,  aliemuted  in  presiding  over 
us  tviih  onr  Bucklandt,  onr  Sedgurickt,  vur  Brttbanes, 
our  I.loyds,  and  onr  Harconrts  ?  Why,  indeed,  on  this 
very  occasion,  hat  ArgfU  himself,  ovsrUtking  th»  ctaimt 
due  to  hit  high  petition  and  aneieni  lineage,  eomefar- 
teard  ta  act  with  tw,  and  even  to  serve  in  a  tubordmale 
office  >" 

All  this  may  lervs  Mr  Mnrchiton't  pnrposs,  bat  is 
very  ill  suited  to  an  address  from  the  Secretary  of  a  scien. 
tific  body,  and  little  likely  to  exsU  the  character  of  th« 
Association.  "  Argyle  himself!"  It  it  tarpriting  that,  ' 
among  bia  frequent  and  careful  enomeraiioni  of  the 
kindnesses  of  nublcmen,  snd  reminded  at  he  must  have 
been  of  the  circumstance  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  re- 
fatal,  which  he  dwelt  on,  Mr  Murchison  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  wat  alto  applied  to,  to 
preside,  and  related.  His  Grace  acted  like  a  sensible 
man.     But  why  did  not  Mr  Maiehison  thank  him  too  ? 
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sire  itttiAnu$.    Foreign  pldlosophera  are  an* 

nuslly  tempted  to  our  aboree,  to  assist,  not  only 
in  the  developement  of  science,  but,  by  tbat  in- 
fluence which  roust  always  belong  to  mind,  in 
cementing  peace  and  friendship  among  the  na. 
tions  of  the  earth.  Science  is  exalted  in  the 
land  by  the  ielat  attendant  on  the  meetings. 
Science  is  diffused  through  the  land  as  the  As- 
sociation, year  after  year,  visits  some  new  local- 
ity,  and  saturates  it,  for  a  time,  with  scientiiie 
influences.  Scientific  men  mingle  in  the  world, 
and  gradually  assume  a  juster  and  higher  posi- 
tion in  the  world's  opinion ;  and,  let  it  be  hoped, 
that  a  few  years  more  will  teach  the  Association 
the  intrinsic  inferiority  of  the  rank  to  which  it 
now  yields  too  much  ;  if  they  do  not  convince 
the  owners  of  rank  themselves,  or  such  of  them 
as  annually  play  with  science,  their  own  exceed- 
ing littleness  in  comparison  with  their  plaything. 
The  attendance  of  foreigners,  at  this  last  meet- 
ing in  Glasgow,  was  greater  than  on  any  previous 
occasion  ;  and  their  appearances  were  peculiarly 
interesting.  When,  at  the  great  dinner  in  the 
theatre.  Lord  Monteagle,  in  a  very  felicitous 
speech,  proposed  the  health  of  the  foreigners 
present,  thrill  after  thrill  ran  through  the  audi- 
ence, as,  in  reply,  M.  Agassis,  the  celebrated 
philosopher  from  Geneva,  uttered,  in  glowing 
terms,  his  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  the 
British  Association  had  conferred  upon  himself; 
and  a  Russian  general  and  tavant  witnessed  his 
country's  sympathy  in  their  proceedings ;  and 
then  an  American,  a  true  orator,  poured  out  the 
deep  feelings  of  his  heart  on  visiting,  for  the 
first  time,  the  land  of  his  fathers,  to  hold  con- 
verse with  those  whose  blood  was  his  blood,  not  on 
subjects  of  jealousy  and  difference,  but  on  the  uni- 
versal peaceful  themes  of  science.  And  not  less 
interesting  was  it,  the  next  day,  when  Mr  Airy, 


speaking,  not,  like  Dr  Buckland,  with  indieerim- 
inate  and  unmeasured  praise,  but  on  a  sobject 
on  which  he  is  the  highest  of  i^uthorities,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convince  every  one  tbat  he 
felt  what  be  said,  called  up  his  illustrious  fel- 
low-labourer in  astronomy,  M.  Sncke,  to  delight 
the  audience  with  the  modesty  and  simplicity 
which  always  attend  true  greatness.  On  this 
second  occasion,  Mr  Lyell,  with  siroilsr  appro- 
priateness, proposed  the  health  ot  M.  Agassis  ; 
and  performed  the  task  with  equal  good  taste. 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that,  among  the 
scientific  foreigners  who  attended  the  Assoda- 
tion,  was  Mr  ^spy  from  the  United  States,  wha 
read  a  very  ingenious  and  valuable  paper  on  the 
theory  of  storms,  in  the  Mechanical  Section,  and 
who,  it  is  understood,  will  take  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  views  on  this  interesting  sub> 
ject  in  London-  Germany  sent  a  band  of  che. 
mists  to  the  meeting,  among  whom  professor 
Schsfheutl  from  Munich,  Professor  Rieden. 
bacher  from  Prague,  and  Dr  Bttling,  deserve 
honourable  mention. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  he 
held  at  Plymouth,  and  Professor  Wliewell  is  ap- 
pointed president.  All  will  rejoice  that,  this  time, 
a  man  of  science  has  been  chosen,  though  some 
may  think  that,  among  scientific  men,  a  better 
choice  might  have  been  made.  But,  if  character., 
ized  rather  by  activity  of  mind  than  by  genius, 
and  too  discursive  to  be  profound,  Mr  Whewell 
is  known  by  all  to  be  an  honest-hearted  votary 
of  science :  and  the  scientific  world  will  look  to 
him  to  uphold  the  character  of  his  craft,  and  te 
discountenance,  not  less  by  precept  than  by  ex- 
ample, the  idle  talking  and  buffoonery,  and 
"ducking  of  learned  pates  to  golden  fools," 
which  were,  happily,  rare  at  Glasgow,  but  whi«^, 
it  is  hoped,  at  Plymouth  will  be  rarer  stiU. — C. 
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Letter*  from  Italy  to  a  Younger  Sitter.    By 
Catherine  Taylor. 

Av  aesMspUshsd  yoang  lady,  whoM  snthtitissm  does  n«t 
obtcnn  her  percepUon,  nor  yet  mn  away  with  her  sober 
senn,  here  narrstci  her  traveli  in  Italy,  and  her  fint  im- 
presiioni  on  viewing  the  wonden  and  treainrei  of  Natnre 
and  Art  in  that  tUuitriont  land.  This  is  done  for  the  eepe- 
cial  oM  of  yoang  people,  and  In  the  ever  afreeable  form 
•ffiNDiUarlattsn,  She  coaetlves  inch  a  work  as  hers 
called  for,  as  noos  of  the  volumes  on  this  fertile  theme, 
with  which  ihe  has  met,  place  Italy,  with  all  Itt  treararee 
of  Art  and  interesting  anodations,  before  young  people 
tn  tbs  na^sr  best  adapted  for  their  improTcment  and 
delight.  It  appears  that  her  own  reading  on  Italy,  pre- 
vious to  vlittlng  that  country,  eonid  not  have  been  very 
extensive ;  though  the  deficiency  of  previons  knowledge 
haa  often  been  amply  compensated  by  after.etady,  and  by 
the  vividnsie  of  original  impression,  on  a  mind  not  trained 
how  and  what  to  admire.  The  Tonr  commences  from 
QcnsTB,  and  with  the  passage  of  Moont  Cents,  which  had 


been  beforehand  Imagined  somathing  most  perileos  and 
iubllmely  horrible;  though  this  majestic  banier  of  Italy 
was  iurmoanted  with  ease  and  enjoyment.  TIm  letter, 
writer,  onoefairly  in  Italy,draws  tnely  on  WstMical  stons^ 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  diSiErent  aeoeodary  towns  st 
which  Engliih  traveHeis  usually  halt. 

In  diKonrsing  on  the  poets,  paiotars,  and  d^aital 
great  men  of  Italy ;  its  cbarcbe%  pictnre.gaUaria^  and 
accumulated  treamres  of  painting,  aKUtectar«,aad  acnlp. 
tnre;  Misi  Taylor  often  ventures  l>eyood  the  beaten  tra^ 
and  presumes  to  speak  a*  she  feels,  and  to  judge  for  her. 
itlt  There  is  a  full  andveryfoiraccooDt  of  Florence  {and 
of  Rome,  tn  its  varied  aspects — ^what  we  may  pronoBari 
an  ample  and  rich  description — rendered  minnle  and  ex. 
set  by  the  writer's  object,  and  yet  divested  of  the  diy 
technicalities  of  the  formsl  dcerone.  We  like  tlw  csa. 
dour  with  which  Uiis  lady  acknowledge!  that  she  easU 
not  appreciate  some  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angela,  sid 
other  objects  Isuded  by  the  cant  of  taste,  long  before  thtf 
are  either  felt  or  nndentood. 

As  specimens  sf  an  elegant  bo<dc,  we  Aall  seketaftv 
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wtneta  whicb,  if  not  tb*  linMt  in  tbe  Tolnma  by  any 
mttnM,  mty  yet  ba  tuw  to  many  of  onr  reader*. 

CHnrsTMAS-DAT  iir  Romk. 

We  were  in  St  Puter'i  yeeurday  before  eiflit  oVIodc, 
and  were,  I  think,  the  firtt  party  that  arrired.  Congrat- 
ulating ounelrei  on  onr  good  fortune  in  having  the 
choice  of  places,  we  took  our  itatioD  on  the  railed  eeati 
appropriated  to  the  ladies  near  the  high  altar,  which  wai 
leparated  from  the  reat  of  the  church  by  a  high  Kreen 
oorerad  with  crimeon  cloth.  Tiro  thronea  were  erected 
within  tbii  incioiure  for  the  Pope ;  one  oppoiite  to  the 
altar,  railed  on  itepi,  the  other  at  the  sxit.  Around 
were  the  seat*  destined  for  the  cardinals,  foreign  princes, 
and  ambatsadors.  We  bad  just  time  to  see  all  this, 
when  a  body  of  Swiss  Guards,  iu  their  harlequin  dresses 
of  red,  yellow,  and  black,  came  towards  the  spot  where 
we  were  sitting,  and  we  were  ipeedily  made  to  under- 
stand,  by  gesture  more  than  speech,  (for  these  Guard* 
know  scarcely  a  word  of  Italian,)  that  we  mnst  quit  our 
comfortable  places.  We  obeyed  reluctantly,  and  wera 
thinking  Tery  disconsolately  on  the  possibility  of  stand- 
ing two  boon  in  a  crowd  of  ladies  now  assembled  round 
the  entrance  to  the  inclosure,  when  our  serraot  came  to 
tell  us  that  he  bad  spoken  to  a  sacristan,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  admit  us  into  one  of  the  small  galleries  of  which 
there  are  four  iMmeath  the  dome.  Nothing  could  be  heU 
ter  than  this  situation;  here  we  were  quietly  seated, 
without  any  bustle,  looking  down  on  the  expecting  crowd 
of  ladies,  who  were  not  admitted  to  their  places  until 
long  afterwards.  Permission  l>eing  once  granted  them  to 
enter,  in  they  mshed,  each  one  struggling  and  pushing 
her  way,  in  no  very  ladylike  manner ;  the  guard,  in  rain 
attempting  to  moderate  their  eagerness,  was  completely 
OTcrpowered  by  them.  I  felt  ashamed,  for  they  were 
moat  of  them  our  countrywomen. 

We  had  still  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait ;  but  thera 
was  so  much  to  amuse  and  interest  us  in  the  norel  wene, 
that  time  flew  without  our  knowing  it.  Every  moment 
oSiered  something  new  and  strange.  Now  a  cardinal, 
with  his  long  train  of  servants,  crossed  the  aisle  in  his 
bright  scarlet  robes, — or  returnad,  having  exchanged 
them  for  a  more  sumptuous  dress  of  while  satin  and 
gold.  Now  an  ambassador,  with  his  suite,  was  ushered 
throogh  the  crowd  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  Hera  a 
priest,  returning  from  a  side  altar,  appeared  from  one  of 
the  arches,  bearing  the  Host  in  his  hand — there,  a  group 
of  peasanla  in  their  bright  festal  garments,  or  a  solitary 
friar  pacing  slowly  along  the  aisle.  In  a  confessional 
opposite  to  ns  sat  a  Dominican  friar,  listening  amidst  all 
this  gorgeous  array  to  the  tale  of  penitence  which  a  wo- 
man was  pouring  into  his  ear.  Presently  the  Guarda 
Nobile  arriTed ;  this  is  the  body-guard  of  his  Holiness, 
and  consists  of  the  sons  of  noble  Roman  families :  their 
dress  is  splendid, — scarlet  and  silver,  with  graceful 
plumes  of  drooping  feathers.  They  look  their  station 
near  the  altar,  at  tha  top  of  the  avenue  of  soldiers,  which 
now  reached  to  the  great  western  door, 

A.t  ten  o'clock  the  cannon  of  Sant*  Angelo  announced 
the  approach  of  the  procession,  the  wide  portals  were 
thrown  open,  and,  from  the  far  end  of  the  noble  aisle,  wa 
saw  it  slowly  advancing,  at  first  like  a  moving  mass  of 
satin  and  feathers.  By  degrees,  however,  we  discerned 
the  figures  of  which  it  was  composed:  first  came  attend- 
ants, bexring  on  crimson  velvet  cnahions  the  various 
Papal  mitres  and  tiaras,  the  gold  staff  and  cross,  and  tha 
insignia  of  tha  temporal  power  of  tha  Pope.  Bishop* 
and  cardinals  followed,  each  with  his  train  of  priests  and 
servants.  Two  men  next  appeared,  with  large  foni  of 
white  peacodu'  feathers,  immediately  preceding  the 
Santo  Padre :  these  fans  are  carried  before  the  Pope, 
and  the  eyes  on  the  feathers  are  considered  emblematical 
of  thoae  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  are  directed  to 
him  a*  tha  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth.  His  Holinea* 
was  seated  in  a  chair  of  crimson  and  gold,  borne  on  tha 
shoulders  of  twelve  men  in  sumptuous  liveries ;  over  hii 
head  floated  a  canopy  of  white  satin,  supported  on  lances 
carried  by  the  Palfrenieri,  as  the  persons  selected  for  this 
ofBce  are  called.  He  was  dressed  in  magnificent  robes  of 
wUte  tatin  ambroideied  with  gold,  and  on  hi*  bead  ww 


the  triple  crown  >  beatowing  hi*  baaadiction  on  the  peo> 
pie,  by  making  tha  sign  of  tiia  croaa  in  the  air,  he  passed 
on  to  tha  high  altar,  where,  deacanding  from  his  aarial 
throne,  he  knelt  for  a  minute  at  a  splendid  Prie-Dieu 
and  was  then  oondnetad  to  hi*  chair  of  atata.  At  thi* 
moment  the  Mais  began,  tha  choristers  chanting  a  glo- 
rious Kyrie  Eleison.  The  cardinals  each  knelt  in  turn. 
before  the  footstool  of  the  Pope  and  kissed  his  hand ;  the 
bishops  followed,  and  kneeling  pressed  their  lips  to  hi* 
knee,  while  all  their  attendant  priest*  saluted  tha  croaa 
embroidered  on  hi*  slipper.  Each,  as  h*  retired,  bowed 
first  to  the  Pope,  as  the  representative  of  God  on  eartli, 
and  then  to  the  right  and  left,  as  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  Then  tha  cardinals,  receiving  from  the  priests  at 
tha  altar  various  parts  of  tha  Pope's  dress,  proceeded  to 
divest  him  of  his  original  robes.  Ten  were  employed  in 
this  ceremony,  who,  stripping  him  of  all  his  gay  attire, 
left  him  sitting  in  a  plain  dress  of  while  linen.  I  could 
not  help  smiling  to  see  the  grave  old  cardinal*  acting  tha 
part  of  valet*,  a*  they  now  unrobed,  and  again  dressed 
up,  their  roaster  like  a  puppet  in  satin  and  gold:  at 
length  the  weighty  task  was  accomplished  and  the  Has* 
proceeded. 

I  cannot  follow  tha  Mass  throngh  all  the  accompany* 
ing  gannflections,  the  walking  to  and  from  the  altar,  tha 
crowning  and  uncrowning  of  the  Pope.  Wearied  out 
at  lait,  I  aat  with  my  eyes  closed,  listening  to  the  beauti. 
fill  music ;  there  waa  no  organ,  bat  tha  voice*  were  rich 
and  melodions,  as  they  poured  forth  strains  of  deliciou* 
harmony.  At  last  the  Pope  arose,  and  supported  by  two 
cardinals  approached  tha  altar;  clouds  of  incense  ascended 
from  the  faming  censers  as  he  elevated  the  Host.  That 
was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten  :  the  whole  multi- 
tude was  prostrate,  every  head  waa  bant  in  adoration; 
the  arms  of  the  soldiers  fell  to  the  ginnnd  with  a  clanging 
sound,  and  a  daathlik*  silence  followed.  I  scarcely  dared 
to  breathe;  when  from  the  far  end  of  tha  long  aisle  th* 
full  and  silvery  notes  of  a  trumpet  stole  upon  my  ear 
like  sounds  from  heaven.  Amidst  assembled  thousands 
the  Pope  alone  was  standing ;  three  times  he  raised  tha 
cup,  while  a  stream  of  glowing  *un*bine,  falling  on  hi* 
uncovered  brad,  seemed  to  light  up  the  altar :  then  he  ra. 
placed  tha  chalice;  the  people  rose,  and  loud  hosanna* 
resounded  through  the  mighty  dome.  There  was  a  power 
in  the  scene  at  that  moment  wh^ch  even  my  heretic  heart 
acknowledged ;  I  forgot  the  weak  emblem  which  was  tba 
object  of  adoration,  and  my  thoughts  roaa  to  Him  who  is 
the  only  fountain  of  life  and  light  and  all  tbinga. 

Some  excellent  observations  on  the  mnsie  of  tha  Roman 
Catholic  Church  occur  here,  which  do  credit  to  the  sound- 
nsss  and  ptirity  of  tha  writer'*  taate, 

oirr-DOoa  picti;rk8  in  bohk, 
Wa  have  lately  taken  many  long  walks  through  both 
ancient  and  modem  Rome,  and  have  thus  seen  mneh 
more  of  the  people,  of  their  manners,  dress,  and  customs. 
Perhaps  no  place  can  ofier  greater  variety  of  costume  | 
and  the  habits  of  tha  poorer  classes  ate  so  different  from 
those  of  our  English  peasantry,  that  in  every  walk  somet 
thing  strange  and  new  presents  itself  The  groups  I  often 
see  recall  to  my  mind  Pinelli's  spirited  sketches,  and  wa 
stop  in  admiration  before  them.  Long  trains  of  carts, 
each  covered  with  a  pent-honse  of  rough  skins,  are  drawn 
by  the  large  grey  oxen  of  the  country,  to  whose  gigantic 
horn*  a  pole  is  attached  by  which  they  are  harnessed. 
These  are  driven  by  peasants,  whose  swarthy  complexion* 
vie  in  colour  with  the  dark  sheep-skin  dresses  they  wear; 
while  their  conical  hats,  often  garlanded  with  ribbons, 
and  their  shaggy  goat-skin  aprons,  give  them  a  wild  and 
picturesque  look.  From  beneath  tha  covered  cart,  a 
bright-eyed  girl  is  sometimes  seen  peepingat  thtfortstiari, 
for  whom  she  has  always  a  smile :  her  pretty  square 
white  mnslin  head-dress,  and  scarlet  bodice  laced  with 
blue  ribbons,  set  off  her  noble  head  and  form,  and  give 
a  peculiar  character  to  her  beautiful  Roman  face. 

At  the  comer  of  a  piazxo,  a  icritlort,  or  scribe,  ia 
seated  at  bis  table,  with  pen  in  hand,  busily  occupied  in 
writing  from  the  dictation  of  a  Trastaverino  or  soma 
gontla  maidao  tba  (ala  of  lora  oi  of  nranga.    In  thii 
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miTow  ttreet  tha  cook,  in  ht>  white  apron  snd  c«p,  ii 
«Dgsged  in  preparing  his  friture  of  fiih,  or  mesMi  of 
meat  and  vegetabln ;  whilst,  standing  or  sitting  around, 
•re  groupe  of  people  eagerly  deronring  the  eavoury  deli- 
caeiei.  In  another  street  yon  may  chance  to  see  two 
Piflerari,  (training  harsh  discard  in  honour  of  a  Ma. 
donna,  who  sits  enthroned  In  a  small  shrine  fixed  in  the 
wall  aboTf, 

Figures  often  pass  us  in  long  sackcloth  rohes,  and 
pointed  head-dresses  of  the  same  material,  which  cover 
the  fiice,  leaving  only  two  holes  for  the  eyes  ;  and  sbalt- 
iog  a  little  money>boz  before  as,  they  beg  "  elemot'ine, 
per  ratnore  di  Dio  !"  (alms,  for  the  lore  of  God  I)  These 
persons,  called  Saeconi,  are  penitents,  condemned  to  wan- 
der barefoot  through  the  streets  as  an  humiliation  for 
their  sins ;  it  is  said  that  bishops,  cardinals,  and  princes 
often  submit  te  the  penance. 

On  the  walls  are  sometimes  seen  strange  grotesque 
figures,  which  bring  to  my  mind  the  description  in  the 
«  Prometst  Sposi" — "  quelle  certa  figure,  Innghe  serpeg> 
gianti,  terminate  in  pnnta,  che  nelta  intenzione  dell' 
artiste,  ed  agli  occhi  degli  abitanli,  rolerano  dir  fiam- 
me ;  ed  alternate  coUe  fiamme,  eerie  altre  figure  da  non 
potersi  descrivcre,  che  voleTanu  dire  anime  in  purgalo- 
rio — anime  a  fiamme  a  colore  di  matooe,  sur  nn  fondo 
grigiastro.**        > 

I  must  describe  the  flg:nre  of  a  lorely  young  country, 
girl  whom  I  saw  in  the  Vatican  yesterday;  her  face  and 
form  were  perfectly  beantii'ul,  and  the  satisfaction  she 
erinced  in  a  conKiousness  of  the  admiration  she  excited 
was  rery  amusing :  her  cheek  was  dimpled  with  smiles, 
and  her  eyes  spaikled  with  roguish  merriment  and  co- 
quetry. Her  dress  whs  a  most  studied  and  finished  spe. 
cimen  of  a  Roman  toillete:  the  petticoat  was  of  delicate 
blue  silk ;  the  boddice,  lacing  behind  and  betbre  over  a 
chemisette  of  the  pnrest  white,  was  of  brilliant  scarlet ; 
and  the  sleeves  of  silver  tissue,  tight  to  the  elbow,  were 
fastened  to  the  boddice  with  pink  bows  and  streamers;  a 
shawl  of  embroidered  muslin  was  negligently  thrown 
ever  her  shoulders.  The  head-gear  was  the  most  exqni- 
lite  thing  I  ever  saw ;  (he  hair,  glossy  and  black,  was 
braided  and  hung  in  loops  behind ;  these  wer^  confined 
to  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  silver  bodkin,  from  which  on 
one  side  hung'  little  filagrra  flowers  of  the  same  material; 
over  all  was  the  square  of  pure  white  muslin,  trimmed 
with  dainty  lace,  which,  standing  out  on  the  top  of  the 
head  like  an  university  cap,  fell  behind  gracefully  to  the 
waist  She  was  a  picture — 1  could  scarcely  take  my  eyes 
from  her. 

But  of  all  the  curious  figures  we  see  in  this  wonderful 
ieity,  none  interest  me  so  much  as  the  Monks,  Friars, 
and  other  bodies  of  the  regular  clergy,  I  have  endea. 
Tonred  to  learn  their  difiierent  orders.  Amongst  the  most 
numerous  are  the  Franciscan  Friars,  clad  in  brown  or 
gray  garments,  with  a  girdle  of  cord  and  sandaled  feet. 
The  Capuchins,  who  are  a  sect  of  Franciscans,  have,  in 
addition,  a  long  beard,  and  are  a  dirty  ill-looking  race: 
1  have  in  rain  watched,  in  passing  their  long  processions, 
for  a  single  fine  face:  all  have  dark,  scowling  and  sinister 
•xpressioiu;  some  appearing  sunk  in  cold  apathy,  while 
in  the  coontenanoes  of  others  might  be  read  the  workings 
of  debasing  passions.  The  Dominicans  are  less  displeas- 
ing in  their  appearance ;  they  wear  white  garments,  with 
black  cowls  and  scapularirs  and  bisck  girdles.  The 
Carmelites  are  entirely  clothed  in  white,  even  to  their 
shoes  and  hats ;  and,  in  contrast  to  these  are  the  Jesuits, 
all  in  black,  with  shovel  hats. 

There  are,  besides  these  various  subordinate  fratemi. 
ties:  the  Fra<t  of  Bania  Maddelrna,  with  their  black 
dress  and  red  cross  ;  the  scholars  of  the  Seminario  Ro. 
Wano,  with  violet  robes  and  triangular  hats ;  xnd  the 
members  of  the  Propaganda,  with  red  girdles  and  red 
buttons  on  black  garments.  The  priests  too  are  always 
known  by  their  black,  as  are  the  bishops  by  their  violet 
dress  ;  whilst  the  cardinals  can  never  be  mistaken, 
in  their  fieiy  red  robes,  red  shoes,  red  sknllM»ps,  and 
red  hats. 

Are  our  readers  awaie  that  the  Pope  himself  is  elected 
by  ballot  t  a  mode  of  choice  which  the  privileged  every. 


where  deny  to  the  people,  and  wonld  ftin  monopolixo 
for  themselvei.  The  accotmt  of  the  elettion  of  the  Pope 
is  curious  in  many  respects ;  nnd  it  is,  besides,  the  most 
important  election  by  ballot  in  Christendom. 

When  hii  Holineaa  gives  up  the  ghoat,  the  tolling  of 
the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  forthwith  annonnoe*  tha 
melancholy  tidings  to  the  people  of  Rome. 

For  nine  days  its  sound  is  heard  in  every  comer  of  the 
Catholic  metropolis ;  all  business  ceases,  and  the  amnsa- 
msnts  and  pleasures  of  the  people  are  checked.  Soon 
Cardinals  from  distant  countries  begin  to  asaemble  in 
Rome,  and  the  general  Conclave  is  convened.  Thia  is 
held  in  one  of  the  Papal  palaces — that  on  the  jQaitina), 
if  it  happens  to  be  summer-time,  or  in  the  Vatican  if  it 
is  winter.  The  Conclave  of  Cardinals,  in  whom  is  vested 
the  power  of  electing  the  pontiff,  are  kept  close  prisoners 
during  its  sitting;  each  one  occupies  a  separate  cell,  all 
intercourse  with  the  world  is  strictly  prohibited,  and 
every  means  taken  to  prevent  personal  and  political  in- 
trigues, which  however  have  invariably  accompanied 
these  elections.  The  palace  becomes  a  little  world — a 
prison,  guarded  by  the  Mareschal  of  the  Conclave,  who 
is  assisted  in  his  fnnction  of  jailer  by  the  first  Conservator 
of  the  Roman  people ;  they  keep  the  keys  of  the  palaoe, 
and  examine  every  one  who  enters.  Physicians,  apothe. 
caries,  barbery  eic,  are  permitted  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  palace,  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  Cardinals,  and 
their  Eminences  are  each  allowed  to  have  a  servant,  a 
private  secretary,  and  a  confessor ;  but,  once  admitted, 
no  egress  is  allowed  until  the  election  is  determined. 
Every  day  at  noon  the  dinners  of  the  CSardinals  are  car- 
ried in  procession  from  their  Eminences*  own  palaces, 
enclosed  in  a  box  painted  with  the  colonrs  of  the  r^ 
spective  Cardinals,  and  borne  in  pomp  on  a  platform  by 
two  servants  in  livery:  two  valets  on  lOot  open  the  match, 
and  the  carriae:e  of  the  Cardinal  closes  the  proceasion. 
As  they  arrive,  the  dinners  are  received  by  the  Conserva- 
tor, and  carefully  examined,  lest  papers  may  be  secreted 
(as  has  often  been  the  case)  in  the  pies  or  other  viands. 
The  populace  assemble  in  crowds  on  the  Piaiza  before 
the  palace,  watching  the  arrival  of  thefc  aioguiar  con- 
voys. 

It  is,  as  you  may  imagine,  extremely  difficult  to  rrcon. 
die  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  parties  engaged 
in  the  election  of  a  Pope,  and  the  Conclave  has  been 
known  to  sit  for  many  months.  The  Cardinals  tuSer  so 
much  from  close  imprisonment  in  their  hot  and  nanow 
cells,  that,  after  wasting  weeks  or  months  in  useless  in- 
trigue and  idle  delay,  thsy  have  not  unfrequenily  agreed 
to  settle  their  differences  by  the  suddeu  election  of  some 
person  known  to  be  unconnected  with  any  of  the  factiotj 
which  divided  the  Conclave. 

Twice  every  day  the  electors  meet  in  a  large  hall  to 
ballot.  Mats  having  been  previously  celebrated  and  the 
inflnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  invoked,  the  Cardinals  in 
turn  deposit  a  paper  containing  the  name  of  their  fa- 
vonrite  candidate  in  an  am.  These  are  proclaimed  aloud 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Conclave,  and  the  election  is  only 
concluded  when  two-thirds  agree  in  their  choice;  nniil 
which  time  the  scrutiny,  as  it  is  called,  is  repeated  at 
eleven  and  five  o'clock  every  day.  But  even  when  the 
Conclave  have  come  to  a  decision,  four  Kuropean  sove- 
reigns (of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal)  have 
still  the  power  of  putting  their  veto  on  the  election  ;  and 
as  the  interests  of  these  nations  have  often  been  at  va- 
riance, the  obstacles  in  former  times  to  the  choice  of  a 
Pontiff  usually  appeared  insurmountable. 

Until  a  candidate  is  declared  successful,  the  papers  con- 
taining the  votes  are  regularly  burnt  after  each  scrutiny, 
and  crowds  collect  at  the  appointed  hours,  eagerly  awaiting 
the  result.  This  is  communicated  to  them  in  a  eoiioos 
manner.  The  smoke  from  the  burning  papers  is  allowed 
to  eicipe  through  a  small  iron  tube,  which  is  so  placed 
as  to  be  visible  to  the  people  without ;  and  while  they 
continue  daily  to  see  this  smoke,  they  know  that  their 
Pope  is  not  yet  elected,  and  depart  discontented  and 
grumbling.  When  the  smoke  no  longer  issues  at  ths 
omal  time,  it  is  the  first  announcement  that  the  C«» 
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obT*  ii  broken  up  and  tb*  Pontiff  choMn.  Then  the 
eianoD*  »t  the  Cutle  of  St  Angelo  are  heard,  and  the 
Min  ipreada  like  wUd-Sre  through  Rome.  AU  the 
arenoei  leading  to  the  palace  are  toon  thronged  with  peo- 
ple eager  to  learn  on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen.  A 
Cardinal  in  hii  robe*  of  slate  appears  on  a  balcony,  and 
In  the  following  word*  proclaims  that  the  Pope  is  elect. 
ed :  "  Annond*  Tobia  gaudium  magnum — habemus  Pa- 
pam  I"  and  declares  the  name  of  the  aucceisful  candidate. 
Immediately  the  bells  throaghout  the  city  sound  joyfully, 
the  eaanon  aie  again  fired,  and  ihousaud*  of  voice*  shout 
aloud  the  name  of  the  new  Pontiff. 

Having  twice  reeeired  the  adoration  of  his  electors  in 
the  chapel  of  the  palace,  cad  been  invested  with  the  ring 
of  office,  the  Pope  proceeds  to  St  Peter's,  to  receive  their 
homage  a  third  time  in  public  The  Piasza  before  the 
ebureb,  filled  with  spectators,  then  presents  a  magnificent 
qteetade. 

■'  Eager  to  be  the  first  to  behold  their  new  Pope,  the 
Trasteverioi,  men  and  women,  were  piled  above  each 
other  on  the  ateps  of  the  Basilica ;  the  respectful  terror 
which  their  name  inspires  secured  their  undisputed  pos> 
session  of  the  place.  The  brillinnt  costume  and  massive 
ornaments  of  the  women  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  the 
eooical  hata  of  the  men  wete  gaily  cruwned  with  flowers 
and  ribbons.  The  Pope  desceudi,  and  enters  the  Sacris- 
ty; the  people  soon  fill  the  immense  aisles  of  the  church, 
sud  the  Pope  re-appears,  borne  in  his  chair  of  state,  pre- 
ceded by  his  retinue  of  attending  cardinals,  bishops,  no- 
bles, and  guards;  and  the  choir  chant  the  triumphal 
bymn, '  Ecce  lacerdo*  magnus  t' 

The  Manufactory  of  Mosaic  Is  one  of  the  osasl  sights 
of  Rome.  To  such  perfection  U  this  art  carried,  that  w* 
liearof  no  fewer  than  18,000  shades  ofcolonr  being  given 
to  the  materials.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  manufactore  :— 

Leaving  St  Peter's,  we  walked  to  see  the  manufactory 
of  Mosaic  It  differs  from  the  Pietra-dnra  in  this,  that 
while  stones  are  employed  in  the  Florentine  mosaic,  the 
material  used  in  the  Roman  is  a  composition  of  lead,  tin, 
and  glass,  smelted  and  mixed  with  colour* ;  of  this  thete 
are  said  to  be  eighteen  thousand  shades.  We  walked 
tbrongh  a  long  room  lined  with  cases,  in  which  this  is 
arranged,  to  the  workshops.  Here  we  watched  the  pro- 
cess of  the  mosaic  manufacture  for  some  time.  In  an  iron 
frame  is  placed  a  stone,  tlie  size  of  the  intended  picture  ; 
and  on  it  ia  spread,  inch  by  inch,  a  kind  of  mastic,  which 
when  dry  becomes  as  hard  a*  flint.  While  yet  soft,  the 
workman  inserts  in  it  the  small  pieces  of  which  the  mo- 
saic i*  formed,  cut  and  ground  with  the  utmost  nicety  to 
the  ihapo  required.  The  time  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  these  pictures  ia  of  course  great,  and  the  expense 
proportionate,  some  costing  nearly  £S,000. 

When  the  copyist  has  faithfully  executed  hi*  task,  there 
1*  still  much  to  be  done  ;  the  mosaic  is  Jaid  on  a  table, 
and  the  interstice*  are  filled  with  a  peculiar  lort  of  wax, 
prepared  for  this  purpose ;  the  surface  is  then  ground  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  the  whole  polished.  The  subjecta 
geoerally  chosen  are  the  finest  pictures  of  tbe  old  masters, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  beautiful  copies  produced 
by  such  mechauical  means.  Those  which  we  saw  in  pro- 
gress were  an  "  Ecce  homo"  by  Carlo  Dolce,  aud  a  Sibyl 
by  Domanichino.  The  famons  tttuo  of  Isaiah  by  Raphael, 
in  tbe  church  of  San  Agoscino,  ha*  just  been  copied  in 
mosaic,  and  is  about  to  be  sent  to  Russia.  The  altar- 
piece*  In  St  Peter's,  twenty-nine  in  number,  are  all  mo- 
saics except  one,  and  vary  much  in  excellence ;  the  Trans- 
figuration, for  instance,  is  a  failure,  but  Guido'a  Arch- 
angel Michael  ia  admirable. 

A  kindred  subject  i«  the  making  of  cameos,  which  is 
thus  described  i— 

The  designs  for  Ihate  ornament*  are  generally  chosen 
from  antique  gems  or  statues,  sometime*  from  celebrated 
picture*,  and  fre^iuently  from  the  work*  of  modem  eeolp- 
tors.  The  well-known  figure*  of  Day  and  Night  are 
from  bani.r«lievi  by  Thorwaldeeo.  The  most  elaborate 
and  parhapa  tha  mott  beaattfol  camao  I  hav*  leen  if 


taken  from  Ooldo'i  Aaron,  which  ii  of  great  (iae ;  bnt, 
although  it  contain*  so  many  figure*,  each  one  i*  bcanti- 
fully  distinct.  The  material  used  in  making  cameos  ia 
the  helmet-shell,  which  haa  many  coats  of  difiiuent  thick- 
ness and  colour.  By  skilfnlly  removing  these,  the  figure* 
are  left  In  fine  relief  of  white,  on  a  gray  or  sometimes 
red  ground.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  watching 
Saulini,  one  of  the  best  artists  in  his  profiession,  engaged 
at  his  work,  as  he  gently  cut  away  the  superfiuoiu  shell 
and  revealed  the  figure.  The  instruments  he  employ* 
are  very  minute  and  sharp,  and  the  workmanship  i*  lo 
delicate  that  it  require*  a  steady  and  skilful  hand. 

We  ate  tempted,  instead  of  roaming  amopg  more  daa- 
*ic  object*,  to  mount,  with  oor  (air  guide,  lo  th*  dom*  of 
St  Peter**,  but  must  rest  contented  with  tbi*  viait  lo  th* 
tomb  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  mbtemnMo  church  of  Ibia 
most  magnificent  temple — 

We  descended  to  the  crypt  by  a  small  door  concealed 
behind  the  statue  of  Santa  Veronica.  Our  guide  carried 
a  torch,  or  rather  four  huge  w«x-candlea  united,  which 
abed  but  a  feeble  light  through  the  darkness  pervading 
these  subterranean  regions.  In  the  gloomy  arched  pas- 
sagea  through  which  we  passed  were  tombs  of  popes, 
princes,  and  saints,  before  some  of  which  small  lamp* 
were  burning  with  a  flickering  light.  In  the  little  cha> 
pels  opening  from  these,  mass  is  occasionally  performed, 
the  effect  of  which  miut  be  very  solemn.  Ladies  are  only 
admitted  on  these  occasions  by  an  order  from  the  Pop* 
himself.  In  these  vaults  are  preserred  many  relics  of  th* 
former  chnrch  of  St  Peter's — carious  old  mosaica,  baasl- 
relievi,  and  frescos.  Here  rest  the  last  members  of  the 
line  of  Stuart ;  their  tomb  bear*  the  name  of  Jame*  th* 
Third,  Charlea  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Ninth  (Car- 
dinal of  York)  king*  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  I  A 
monument,  executed  by  Canova,  ha*  been  erected  to  them 
in  the  church. 

Leaving  the  crjrpt,  onr  next  object  was  the  Sacra  Con. 
frsiione,  as  the  tomb  of  St  Peter  is  called.  It  lie*  mnch 
below  the  pavement,  immediately  under  tbe  dome,  and 
i*  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  whit*  marble,  on  which 
a  hundred  lamps  are  always  burning.  The  order  we  had 
obtained  admitted  lu  to  descend  to  the  gates  of  gilt  bronz* 
u  hich  enclose  the  sarcophagi  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul : 
these  are  opened  only  once  a  year,  on  th*  festival  of  those 
saints.  The  space  in  which  we  stood  is  lined  with  vari. 
ous  beantifal  mat  blcs ;  and  lamps  of  solid  silver,  the  gifU 
of  princes,  hang  before  the  tomb.  A  fine  kneeling  figure 
of  Pius  the  Sixth,  by  Canova,  is  placed  in  front.  That 
artist  remonstrated  eagerly  against  the  bad  taste  of  plac- 
ing a  statue  of  white  marble  amidst  so  much  splendour, 
and,  when  compelled  to  do  it,  is  said  to  hav*  shed  tear*. 

From  these  scattered  gleanings,  the  nature  and  ascal* 
lenc*  of  this  elegant  volume  may  be  imagined. 

Self  I  Retidence  in  Circattia* 
"  Th*  tUhXr  of  the  VixeB,"  and  enthniiaam  for  lb* 
cause  of  Circassia,  have  brought  this  gentleman  Into  pnb> 
lie  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  patriotic  stmggl**  of  the 
brave  monnlaineer*  of  the  Caucasus  for  freedom  and 
fatherland,  againat  the  ambitious  and  unjustifiable  designs 
of  Ru**ia.  Failing  in  his  first  anterpriee,  by  the  capture 
of  the  Vuttn,  which,  a*  a  comasercial  enterprise,  was  car- 
rying warlike  stores  to  the  Circaaaians,  Mr  Bell  *nb*e- 
quently  proceeded  to  that  country  with  no  very  definite 
object,  save,  probably,  to  exhort  the  chieCi  to  unity,  and 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  reslslanc*,  by  the  hope, 
which  he  wonld  seem  to  have  at  one  time  entertained 
himself,  of  succour,  or,  at  least,  counteiMnce  from  Eng- 
land. After  a  narrow  escape  from  the  Russian  cruiser*, 
be  racceeded  in  landing;  and  remained  in  Cirea**i> 
during  part  of  the  year*  1837'8-9,  in  the  character  of 
■geni,  or  envoy,  from  England;  which  wa*  partlyaatumad 

*  Two  vol*.  Svo,  with  oolouied  lithogr^b*  of  co*toiue 
wdioeiwry. 
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•nd  parity  tbrari  upon  Um.  lie  alio  »et«4  u  a  ifliyil- 
cians  »h«  quallftcatioM  of  a  hakim  b»lng  mdilr  attri. 
kntrd  to  any  Frank  who  U  neither  a  merchant  nor  a 
•oldier,  and  formlnf  a  conyenirat  traTalUnr  Htle  in  eTery 
country  Uke  Circaula.  While  acting  in  Ihit  double 
capacity  a«  a  political  agent  and  a  dlipeaser  of  medicine 
•nd  advice,  Mr  Ball  kept  s  jonmal  s  and  ita  reeulU  are 
hflfora  w,  with,  probably,  coniiderable  abbreTiation,  but 
no  alterattaoa  or  attempt  at  poliahiog.  We  are  indeed 
permitted  to  tee  more  of  the  wrong  aide  of  the  topettry 
Ibaa  ii  at  all  time*  deairablei  and,  accordingly,  find 
thoaa  brare,  hardy,  and  bigh-tpiritad  mountaineer*,  of 
whom  It  dtaoeuraea,  T*ry  like  what  might  hare  been 
expected  ttom  the  (lau  of  clTiUaation  among  tbemi 
hating  their  inrader*  with  a  perftct  hatred,  and  fbU  of 
the  »plrit  of  nationality  <  but  jealous,  capridou*,  fickle, 
•nd  not  a  little  eelbh  in  petty  matter* ;  though  true  in 
heart  to  the  ean*e  of  their  country.  Their  neceaUtie* 
and  hope*  would  ha»e  procured  any  Engliihman  a  good 
reception  when  Mr  Bell  went  among  them;  and  hi* 
countrymen  had  pared  the  way.  He,  beeidea,  by  *uH- 
•ble  preaent*,  conformity  to  the  laitea  and  oiagea  of 
the  country,  and  a  little  addre**,  aeom*  to  have  made  the 
mo(t  of  hi*  imputed  official  character.  The  diplomatic 
part  of  hb  mi»*ion  hai,  howerer,  little  Intemt,  late  a* 
it  derelopa*  the  character*  of  the  chief*;  and  the  work 
b  mainly  of  Talu*  a«  a  memorial  and  picture  of  a  braye 
and  manly  race,  with  whoee  atruggle  Europe  mn*t  *ym. 
patblze,  and  whoie  doom  a*  a  aeparate  people  i*  too  pro- 
bably  aealed,  though  for  a  little  time  arrested  by  their 
Indomitable  courage,  «ome  lucky  accident*,  and  the  im. 
.pregnable  nature  of  their  country. 

Mr  Bell,  warmly  receired  en  hi*  arriral,  had  not  be«i 
long  in  Circamla,  when  the  following  riew  i*  glTen,  in 
bia  journal,  of  the  (Ute  of  the  country  and  of  the 
character*  figuring  in  the  drama  t — 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  eouTeration  with  Haaaaa 
Bey  (who  appear*  better  informed  than  any  peraon  I  hare 
yet  seen)  en  the  condition  and  prospecu  of  hi*  country, 
which  he  admiu  to  be  much  in  want  of  good  goTcm- 
ment.  He  argue*  that  at  firat,  at  least,  iu  chief  should 
be  an  Engliahman,  at  all  evenU  a  foreigner,  who  could 
jule  with  aama  seTerily  in  order  to  bring  the  inhabiU 
ants— espedally  those  toward  the  south — into  habita  of 
greater  regularity.  I  agreed  with  him  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might  find  means  of 
improTing  and  strengthening  their  self-goTemment 

I  hare  been  much  vexed  to  find  an  Armenian  from 
Tiflis,  of  a  very  sinister  expression  of  countenance,  on 
terms  of  great  fatniliarlty  with  all  hers;  so  that  my  en- 
.deaTOur*  to  keep  him  apart  from  our  canvenations, 
were  often  got  the  better  of  through  hia  intrusirenen,  or 
their  facility.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  has, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  realised  about  £2,000  out 
of  the  generosity  of  these  people — ^in  the  followhag  extra- 
ordinary manner  ^— Krery  three  or  ftar  months  tw  go** 
into  the  Russian  dominiooa  or  to  Conauntinopl*  (when 
■the  Russians  are  almost  equally  paramount),  and  pur> 
.abase*  a  stock  of  goods,  which  he  distributes  in  presenU 
among  his  friends  here.  After  allowing  some  time  to 
elapse,  he  waits  upon  each  object  of  his  generosity,  and 
demands  a  pnaent  in  return,  which,  he  says,  is  always 
of  much  greater  valne  than  what  he  gave.  Latterly  he 
bas,  in  company  s^llh  a  Mussulman,  begun  to  purdiaae 
young  ladies  for  Constantinople,  and  has  now  eight  of 
these,  waiting  his  departure.  This  departure  shall  not, 
If  I  can  help  it,  take  place  soon.  I  have  had  a  long 
conrersatlon  with  Hassan  Bey  upon  the  ft>Uy  of  per- 
mitting this  person,  in  the  pnaent  posture  of  aflSairs,  to 
yat*  and  RpaM  M  the  Russian  or  Turkish  territory, 
where,  doubtless,  osie  who  driTce  saeh  a  trade  aa  he  doea, 
makes  a  trade  also  of  the  iufMrmation  he  acqallW  ttguif . 


ing  tBe'state  of  Cittaaata,  and  fhnt  obtato*  perkiiaksi 
to  violate  the  Russian  sanitary  law*. 

The  family  house  here  is  at  a  very  short  distance  ftom 
that  allotted  for  guest* — only  a  slight  bnrdle  acreen  ia. 
terrenes.  I  have  had  only  a  dim  and  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  ladies  yet.  But  they  hare  aent  me  a  spedmen  in 
Hassan's  daughter,  a  lively  girl  of  firar  years,  wry 
smartly  dress^  in  orangccolonred  mnslin  turkan,  tr«n< 
sers,  and  vest,  with  wide  white  sleeres,  gaily  flowend 
with  silk  and  golden  thread*. 

Hassan  told  me  that  his  family  waa  originally  fioa 
Turkey,  and  that  he  has  no  pretension  to  be  ranked 
among  the  native  chiefs,  although  his  Artnne  may  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  most  of  them.  I  hare  sem  soas* 
evidence  that  it  is  snbstantiaL  Yesterday  erenlBg  we 
bad  tea  and  refined  sugar  in  a  service  of  gilt  china, — a 
handsome  bram  urn  supplying  the  water.  An  abundant 
supper  of  excellent  Turkish  cookery  socceeded,  and  was 
graced  by  handsome  irory-handled  knives  and  forks,  and 
massive  plated  candlestioks,  as  well  as  very  paasabie  Ba> 
tire  white  wine,  and  still  better  native  brandy,  both  of 
which  were  lavishly  drculated  among  the  numeiasa 
guests.  And  in  return  for  some  presents  I  nude  him 
and  his  lady,  be  has  forced  upon  me  (for,  thinking  of 
the  Armenian,  1  really  fklt  unwilling  to  aco-pt  any- 
thing) a  Georgian  priming-horn  and  cartoucho-liox, 
hung  by  ten  massive  clialna,  with  chased  and  gilt  ^atcs 
of  silver ;  praying  me,  at  the  same  time^  to  return  and 
spend  as  long  time  as  I  pleased  with  him  at  his  honse  at 
Khissa,  which,  he  assures  me,  I  shall  find  more  eommo- 
dious  than  the  one  he  is  at  present  lodged  in 

Haji,  Thurtdag,  ith  Mag Early  on  Tuesday  mom- 

ing,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  old  All  Achsset,  the 
prince  of  Sauha,  whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  ar- 
rived by  appointment  to  see  me.  It  would  have  been 
bad  manners  in  him,  notwithstanding  his  rank,  to  have 
interrupted  my  breakfast,  so  he  had  bis  aorred  alfr»$e», 
on  a  grassy  hillock.  After  the  usual  oomplimenta,  I 
communicated  to  him  the  object  of  my  preaent  visit  to 
the  country ;  which  he  learned  with  great  satis&ction, 
and  then  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  England  might 
soon  interfere  in  their  favoor,  as  this  long-oontinned 
war  pressed  very  hardly  upon  them.  He  said,  (Haasan 
Bey  previously  made  the  same  remark,)  England  and 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  Iiad  interfered  in  behalf  of 
Greece,  (Russia,  be  it  always  remembered,  having  been 
the  instigator,)  although  that  country  had  not  ibugbt  for 
its  liberty  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  Circassia  had. 
"  The  Russians,"  he  added,  "  cannot  conquer  this  conn- 
try  :  they  may,  by  means  of  their  ships  and  cannon,  pos- 
sess themselves  of  some  more  points  on  our  coast ;  but 
granting  they  could  gain  the  whole  of  it,  that  ahall  make 
no  difference  in  our  determination  to  resist  to  the  last  ; 
for  if  they  gain  these  hills,  we  will  retire,"  said  the  old 
chief,  pointing  eastward,  *'  to  these  snowy  monnfuna, 
and  fight  them." 

I  was  requested  to  prescribe  for  the  old  gentleman, 
which  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  but  I  fi9sr 
my  jdirections  will  not  be  observed,  ss  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  restrictions  on  his  food  and  drink,  an  over-in- 
dulgence iu  which  I  thought  the  cause  of  his  ailment. 
On  bidding  him  farewell,  I  presented  him  (at  Haasaa's 
snggestion,)  on  account  of  his  public  spirit,  with  an 
English  double-barrelled  fowling-piece^  with  which,  I  am 
told,  he  vru  much  gratified.  This  is  the  chief  who  is 
mentioned  (In  the  Portfolio)  as  baring  been  ofiiered  a 
large  sum  of  money  by  the  Russians^  if  he  would  alknr 
an  army  to  pass  unmolested  along  the  ahore.  He  took 
the  money,  distiibuted  it  among  his  neighbours,  and 
then,  assembling  a  body  of  Circassians,  drove  the  Bia- 
siana  back  with  great  carnage. 


Mr  Bell  had  advanced  fartber  into  die  nmntry  i 
he  deacribes  the  following  scene  :— 

In  the  rrening,  while  oar  attendants  and  aoMe  efibt 
men  of  this  hamlet  were  seated  on  onr  ^at  of  gnaa^  taw 
of  their  two-stringed  riolina  ware  prsdoeed,  asd  asMag 
the  eight  or  aiae  men  preaeat  then  were  ibar  wka  pl^*' 
very  well.  Alaoat  every  gmnt-imam  appear*  ta  to  A» 
aished  wltb  a  riolia.     Two  of  the  mtg*  bai  MHg  1«7 
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poetical  id«ai  and  iobject*.  Tht  flrst,  sunt  to  a  hlf  hlf 
pUlntire  melody,  wai  eompowd  in  memory  of  a  yonng 
man  who  waa  married  lait  year,  bat  a  Roaaian  inroad 
having  taken  place  on  hia  wedding-day,  he  went  im  me 
diately  to  battle,  and  «rai  (lain.  The  other  waa  e  om 
posed  in  consollition  (it  may  be  laid)  of  Tahorat-oliii 
Hamui,  a  Tery  brave  old  toliar,  who  wna  the  principal 
ipoliMman  at  the  debate  on  Monday,  and  who  it  gone 
with  the  reat  agalnat  the  Roaaiana  at  Pahat.  In  a  very 
bloody  engagement  with  the  Rnaaiani  laai  year,  he  leat 
fnwr  trothtrs,  f»ur  tana,  and  waa  himaelf  very  aerertly 
wounded.  He  ia  quite  lame  of  one  leg— The  only  thing 
I  hare  heard  at  all  analogoua  to  the  mode  of  theae  aonga, 
ii  the  chanting  in  the  church  aerrice. 

The  temperature  of  late  baa  been  quite  chilly  through- 
ont  the  ni|^t,  and  in  the  moniinga  and  ereniiiga  •  Are 
fcaa  been  decidedly  a  comfort. 

The  Cifcaaaiana^  ftamt  their  mperior  aklll  aa  horaemen, 
and  the  aatnre  of  their  ooantry,  have  an  immenae  adran- 
tage  orer  the  Rnaaian  cavalry ;  tltough  infantry,  aa  a 
legtdar  foice^  may  be  aald  to  be  unknown  among  tliam. 
They  arc  admirably  adapted  to  guerilla  warlkre,  bat, 
unfortunately,  not  in  a  condition  to  puraue  it  to  adran- 
tage>  tliough  they  make  very  frequent  repriiala  of  the 
fblbwing  aort  on  the  invader*  i— 

Oar  hoat'a  two  young  aona  returned  to^ay  from  the 
nortli.  The  eldeat  had  been  with  ISO  other  individoali 
on  a  foray  into  the  Rnnian  territory,  where  they  cap- 
tured twenty-eight  boraea  and  two  oxen,  and  returned 
without  any  of  the  party  liavlng  l>een  wounded,  ai  they 
found  the  forta,  from  whoae  enrirona  theae  animaia  were 
taken,  almoat  destitute  of  aoldiera.  This  diacoTery  has 
begot  the  idea  of  operations  on  a  large  scale  against  the 
forts  themaelres. 

Shamuz'a  son  (or  rather  nephew,  adopted  aa  a  eon  an 
the  death  of  liia  brother,)  who  waa  liilled  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, in  hia  fifteenth  year,  liad  twelve  wounds,  received 
in  diSerent  engagementa  1 

Mehemet  Bffmdi  aaid  jokingly,  a  few  days  ago,  that  If 
ever  they  yielded  to  Buasia,  they  (the  Circassians)  would 
<^r  her  40,000  cavalry  to  ravage  Turkey,  in  revenge 
fcr  the  treataaant  they  have  experienced  from  her. 
Selim,  Prince  of  Janat  (a  major  in  the  Turkiah  cavalry) 
baa  juat  indulged  in  a  similar  jest.  Peelinga  more  deeply 
rooted  tlun  jeats  generally  are,  sometimes  seek  vent  in 
them.  This  Bay  told  Mr  L.  he  may  marry  hia  aiater  if 
be  pleases,  aa  he  has  no  pnjudices.  Judging  by  the 
btother'a  Asturee,  she  should  be  beautiful. 

Thurtd^  the  i9lh. — Since  writing  the  above,  we 
have  l>een  informed  that  a  congress  has  already  been 
held  in  the  northern  part  of  Alwzak,  and  that  the  par- 
tiee  assembled  there  have  taken  an  oath  upon  the  Koran 
to  stand  by,  and  co-operate  with,  the  people  of  theee 
provinces  in  the  war  against  the  Russians.  For  wliat 
reason  our  presence  at  this  coogreaa  waa  prevented,  we 
have  yet  to  discover.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fiear  of  our 
friends  here  to  lose  poaseseion  of  us— the  insignia  of  their 
authority. 

Ths  foray  I  expected  upon  the  cattle  of  the  garriaon  of 
Olieleojik  has  been  successfully  executed.  Twenty-six 
head  were  brought  oif,  and  many  others  killed.  There 
has  been  more  fighting  in  the  south;  but  particulars 
have  not  yet  arrived.  The  three  brothers-in-law  of  our 
host  have  juat  fallen  in  one  engagement  t  The  conunn- 
nicalion  of  tbia  intelligence  to  our  hoetess  (a  woman  of 
very  atrong  feelinga)  produced  a  clamour  of  grief  wUch 
waa  moat  distieasing. 

I  muat  bring  tliia  long  rambling  letter  to  a  cloee,  and 
I  think  I  cannot  better  compensate  for  any  tedium  you 
may  find  in  it,  tiian  by  transcribing  the  translation  I 
made  yeaterday  from  the  recitation  of  a  Circassian  song, 
wliich  aeemed  to  me  to  have  some  highly  poetical  idea* 

in  it. After  the  recitation,  in  the  transla< 

tion  of  which  the  Prince  of  Janat,  who  is  brother  of 
the  deceased  Iiero,  assisted,  it  was  sung  over  to  give  nt 
an  idea  of  the  miuic  it  is  set  to.  The  air  is  exceedingly 
.plaintive,  and  the  prince,  while  joining  in  the  acooma 
pnlBMo^  leant  down  Ua  hitU  and  shed  tears.   It  shonUl 


be  explained  that  the  hero  of  the  aong  wm  called  "  the 
last  of  his  race,"  because  Selim  had  Ixnn  then  so  long  ah. 
sent  (in  Turkey)  without  being  heard  of,  that  it  waa 
doubted  if  he  were  alive. 

THE  EtTLOOT  OF  PRINCE  PSHVaVI. 

"  Before  the  years  of  his  puberty  had  arrived,  hia  con- 
rage  was  matured.  He  died,  not  in  deflince  of  his  native 
village,  but  to  display  his  bravery.  He  heard  the  music 
of  the  red-haired  Muscovite  chieftain,  and,  wielding  hia 
sabre  to  its  sounds,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  the  laat  of  hia  race,  and  iu  heriuge  haa 
paased  into  the  hands  of  others.  His  sister's  hair  was 
dark  and  glossy  like  the  black  silk  of  Leipzig;  but,  in 
her  grief  she  has  torn  it  from  her  head,  because  the  chief 
of  her  house  had  fallen.  He  rushed  against  the  steed  of 
(he  red-haired  chief;  the  general  escaped,  but  Pshngni 
bore  off  bis  charger,  of  the  valued  race  of  Tram,  and  its 
housings.  In  the  morning  he  left  his  home  about  an 
a^r  of  peace,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  carried  hack 
in  his  grave-clothes.  <  God  be  thanked,*  cried  bis  mo- 
ther,  <  that  thou  bast  fallen  in  the  field  of  honour,  and 
not  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder,*  Twice  in  the  battle  he 
changed  his  steeds,  but  his  heart  waa  unchanged,  and 
thus  Pshngni  felL  When  the  women  of  the  village,  for 
whoae  safety  he  had  fought,  saw  him  atretehed  lifeleM 
before  them,  they  tore  their  raiment  and  cried,  ^  We 
have  lost  the  prince,  our  deliverer !'  His  sabre  had  saved 
them  from  captivity.  The  soul  of  Pshngni  is  fied,  bat 
his  body  and  arms  have  been  saved  fh>m  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  Wlien  he  uncovered  his  deadly  rifie,  ths 
rapid  shots  filled  the  Muscovites  wilk  Aar,  aa  namci>- 
only  they  fell  beneath  them.  The  snnslionefnU  on  bis 
crimson  garments;  and,  lilu  the  son,  he  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  midst  of  the  field.  Hia  Mack  horse 
swept  through  the  fight,  swift  at  a  hawk,  while  blood 
fram  the  sabre  of  Pshngni  dyed  bis  aleeve.  With  his 
laat  breath  he  aaid,  <  Take  my  fitithfnl  ateed  to  my  be- 
loved, the  daughter  of  my  boot ;  in  seeing  it  ahe  will 
think  (he  again  sees  her  Pshngni.'  His  friends  shed 
teats  of  water,  but  his  sister  tear*  of  Uood.  Youth  hat 
iUlen  a  martyr  in  the  midtt  of  war  I** 

When  any  one  is  wonnded  or  indisposed,  no  matter 
how  severely,  friends  of  both  sexee  gather  around  hit 
couch,  where  he  receives  them  in  state,  and  keep  him 
awake  by  their  loud  noiae,  carousing  and  daadng,  whicb 
are  intended  to  keep  away  the  dtvil.  Wake*  of  the 
dead  are  alao  obeerved  with  great  solemnity.  When  any 
one  Ims  expired,  "  tlie  cry"  is  sent  to  the  next  nelghbouia, 
who  take  it  up  and  spread  it,  aa  they  hasten  to  the  houta 
of  dealt).  Mr  Bell  waa  present  at  the  Lfkevialu  of  a 
Circassian  nahl*i  who  had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Rnssiana  on  the  Kouban,  wlilch  he  thus  deserilieat— 

When,  as  in  this  cats,  the  body  is  not  forthcoming,  a 
cushion  is  placed  on  a  mat  at  the  side  of  a  room  ;  npon 
and  around  it  are  the  clothes  of  the  deceased ;  and,  on 
the  wall  immediately  above,  are  suspended  his  arms. 
The  room  Is  filled  with  the  females,  and  the  female  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  family,  seated :  and,  at  the  door, 
stands  the  widow  erect.  At  each  side  of  the  cushion  are 
aeated  the  daughters  or  some  young  female  relatives.  On 
the  green  before  the  door  the  men  assemble.  One  of 
them  approaches  the  door,  uttering  a  wailing  cry,  which 
is  reeponded  to  by  the  females  indde^  who  rise  wUle  he 
enters  softly  with  his  handa  over  his  eyes,  and  kneels 
before  the  cushion,  placing  his  forehead  upon  it  Tha 
young  girls  on  each  side  aniat  him  to  rise,  and  he  retiree. 
The  reat  follow,  one  by  one,  until  the  whole  have  pei^ 
formed  this  ceremony ;  but  the  old  men  generally.  In- 
stead of  uttering  tlia  lament,  speak  some  short  sentence 
of  consolation  or  endurance,  such  as,  "  It  is  the  will  of 
God."  This  larger  assemblage  of  men  and  women  lasts 
for  three  days ;  but  the  females  of  ths  family  and  its 
immediate  relatives  must  be  in  attendance  to  receivt 
mourners  in  tlUs  manner  for  a  fiirtnlght ;  and  the  dolhet 
and  other  relice  of  tlio  deceased  remain  as  described  until 
the  greater  funeral  repast,  which  is  given  either  six  montiu 
ftfttr,  or  M  tiM  veaimmrf  tt  tka  *ath.    The  very 
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poomt  never  omit  thti  eotertatnmeDt ;  but  the  rich  give 
other  repatti  at  interralt  of  a  treelc,  a  fortnight,  and 
forty  day(  after  Ihr  death.  If  the  clothea  of  the  deceaaed 
were  not  good  at  his  death,  new  are  made,  and  the  re- 
latiTCa  contribute  different  articles,  eoch  ai  shoei^  ieg- 
(inp,  leather  drlnlcing'Cupa,  (for  IraTelling,)  &c.,  which 
•re  laid  with  the  rcit  of  the  thinga  on  the  mat,  and  are 
lubtequentljr  distributed  to  the  priest  of  the  neighbour, 
bood  and  those  who  auisted  at  the  ceremonies.  The 
family  can  retain  nothing  except  the  arms  which  the 
deceased  bore  and  the  horse  he  rode,  which,  oat  of  re- 
(pect  to  his  memory,  is  kept  six  months  in  the  stable  and 
well  fed  during  that  time.  When  one  has  died  a  natnral 
death  at  home,  his  body  is  immediately  washed,  enrcl- 
oped  in  new  white  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  buried 
within  three  or  four  hours,  the  immediate  neighbours 
■isi*ting  in  the  first  portion  of  the  lamentation.  If  he 
was  killed  in  battle  (that  is  a  botia  fide  battle,  not  a 
mere  excursion  for  booty ;  for  a  decided  line  of  distinc- 
tion is  drawn,)  he  is  interred  in  the  clothes  he  was  killed 
in  and  wilhont  washing:  it  being  supposed  that  iu  this 
•late  h«  will  be  at  once  receired  into  paradise,  as  baring 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  country ;  but  if  he  surTire  his 
wound  some  days,  he  is  presumed  to  hare  again  sinned 
(perhaps  in  regretting  hii  wound,  or  expressing  impa. 
tiance  under  it,}  and  must,  therefore,  be  washrd  and 
dressed  for  his  immortal  journey.  The  same  ceremoniei 
are  performed  at  the  death  of  womqn  and  children,  but 
the  assemblages  are  less  numerous. 

In  every  page  of  this  work  one  might  foncy  one  was 
reading  an  account  of  the  Highland  clani,  their  eostoms, 
nsages,  and  fend*,  about  a  century  since,  or  of  the  Pin. 
darriai  or  Ghonrkaa  of  India.  Stealing  cattle  and  horsn 
it  of  rery  frequent  occurrence;  and  one  object  of  the 
Engliah  friends  and  risitera  of  Circaseia  baa  been  to  put 
ao  end  to  these  predatory  ezenrsiona  and  ipreatht,  which 
keep  the  different  tribes  divided  among  themselvei,  and 
Cavour  the  designs  of  Russia,  whose  policy  is  to  tow  dit. 
tension  where  they  cannot  bribe  to  treachery.  One  of 
the  intestine  wart  may  afford  a  specimen  of  the  whole  of 
them,  the  only  objects  being  plunder  or  revenge : — 

Having  awakened  your  interest  as  to  this  war  upon 
Fsad&g,  by  plunging  at  once  "  in  mediat  ret,^'  in  the 
true  Homeric  style,  I  shall  proceed,  in  conformity  with 
its  rules,  to  relate  its  cause — again  a  fugitive  fair  one ! 
Some  fifteen  years  ago,  on  the  denth  of  a  Tshfipako,  his 
widow,  of  a  noble  family  in  PsadOg,  obtained  permission 
from  bis  family  to  go  there  and  see  her  own  ;  but  instead 
of  returning,  according  to  her  duty,  to  surrender  her  per. 
•on  to  those  with  whose  wealth  it  had  been  purchased, 
the  remained  in  her  native  province,  and  married  with- 
out permission  or  any  contract  being  made  for  her  value. 
She  was  consequently  claimed  by  the  Tsh&pskos,  as  the 
property  of  a  family  of  their  sept ;  and  the  claim  not 
having  been  listened  to,  and  all  satisfaction  withheld, 
they  called  upon  their  friends  among  the  Agttjipsi  to  aid 
them  iu  revenging  the  iiisnlt.  The  cry  was  echoed 
throughout  all  these  hills  and  valleys;  re.echoed  in  the 
remote  ones  of  Abazak,  and  responded  to  by  some  four 
or  five  thousand  warriors,  who  assembled  on  the  plain 
towards  the  Kuban,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Kehri-kCt 
and  Kalabat-okft,  two  experienced  TshCipakos,  proceeded 
towards  tht  offending  province.  Its  inhabitants,  no  less 
on  the  alert,  had  called  on  the  Adighea.  to  the  eastward 
to  assist  them  in  withstanding  the  storm ;  but  these  upon 
noderstauding  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  finding  the 
Psadbgant  so  unreasonable  ns  to  refuse  to  submit  to  a 
trial  in  legal  form,  abandoned  them  to  their  fate,  which 
had  its  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of  some  hamlets, 
and  the  slaughter,  among  a  few  others,  of  one  of  their 
princes.  The  offenders  then  consented  to  submit  the  mau 
ter  to  trial ;  but  it  stood  over  till  the  Russian  var  broke 
out  after  the  fall  of  Anapa,  and  this  war  hat  ever  since 
too  much  engaged  public  attention  to  admit  of  its  being 
nnuned.  The  blood  of  a  prince  gave,  of  coune,  a  much 
deeper  dy«  to  the  fend. 

Thieving  it  ntytr  piaeti^^d  n«ar  hom* ;  whtn,  ind^td, 


it  it  deemed  ignominious^  and  ttvtrely  pnniihcd ;  .though 
taking  a  prey  from  a  distant  place  is  esteemed  at  gallant 
an  action  at  ever  it  was  by  Highlanders  or  Borderen. 

While  Mr  Bell  was  In  Circassia,  the  Rnsaiaot  made 
descents  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  betides  throwing 
in  troops  and  itoret  to  Anapa,  and  th*  fort^  which  they 
then  held ;  and  he  wae  frequently  a  ipectator  of  the 
gallant  •ailiei  made  by  bauds  of  the  nativea  upon  the  in. 
vader,  in  which  they  were  generally,  by  their  bravery 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions,  succcttfuL  He  had 
also  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  ditastroot  conte. 
quence*  of  the  gale  in  June,  1838,  which  complMely  de. 
•troyed  the  RoMian  squadron,  and  gave  the  Circatuans  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stores,  tmall  arms,  and  erven  i 
cannon.  We  shall  cite  one  trait,  shewing  the  < 
and  determined  tpirit  of  the  people : — 

The  slaughter  of  nobles  in  the  present  conflict  of  the 
sonthem  coast  is  said  to  be  immense — the  fightinf  it  in- 
cestant,  and  the  people  not  satisfied  with  haviBg  mad* 
their  princes  iwear  on  the  Korsn  that  they  wM  not 
make  peace  with  the  Russians,  have  taken  tome  of  tbdr 
children  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 

So  keen  is  suspicion  and  jealoiuy  among  the  Cir. 
castiaos,  that  Mr  Bell  was  in  tome  danger  of  being 
taken  for  an  emissary  of  Russia. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  the  war,  noc 
yet  of  the  alrodout  character  of  Ruttian  warfiue  in 
Circassia,  which  might  disgrace  Red  Indiana  or  the  i 
barbarout  tribet  of  Africa,  and  mutt  dote  our  brief  i 
of  this  interesting  account  of  temi.civilized  life,  among  a 
fine  race^  with  a  picture  pottesting  both  frethnett  and 
amenity :_ 

At  my  ronntrymen  had  eanie  for  displeatnre  with 
tome  of  the  noblot  in  this  part  of  the  country — the 
Tthftpako  Indar-okiis — on  account  of  their  rapacity  for 
presents,  I  hare  taken  up  my  residence  during  the  last 
three  weeks  with  one  of  the  next  class,  that  of  the 
Thfokotls,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  content.  Ify 
boit,  Zekwahaz-okft  Kirttiz,  when  be  learned  I  wiAti,  if 
convenient,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  here  tome  little  time^ 
not  only  expressed  his  satiifaction  that  it  should  be  for 
years,  but  immediately  moved  me  from  the  guett.bons* 
into  a  neat  small  one,  next  to  his  own,  and  in  the  midtt 
of  the  others  of  his  hamlet ;  and  he  has  continued  to 
treat  me  with  an  increase  of  astidnous  attention.  I  am 
thus  on  the  footing  of  the  most  intimate  friendihip,  and 
if  my  position  admitted  of  it — tt  it  nnfortnnatoly  doet 
not — might  be  conttantly  in  the  tociety  of  all  the  fua- 
ilies  and  females  around  met  as,  however,  to  much  of 
Circassian  life  is  spent  out  of  doors,  I  see  enough  to  give 
me  a  shrrwd  idea  of  its  nature. 

Around  me  are  the  cots  of  four  families  (two  of  tliem 
those  of  widows)  all,  1  believe,  reUlirea,  and  who  oeem 
to  live  in  perfect  harmony.  In  the  midst  of  our  grscn 
it  a  long,  lofty  cot,  appropriated  to  the  major  part  of  tlie 
cooking  for  the  guest-house,  &c.,  and  for  the  toning,  in 
rainy  or  sunny  weather,  of  the  productions  of  the  gar- 
dens around  us.  The  chief  pecniiarititt  to  be  obterred 
are  that  of  the  two  girls — one  of  whom,  though  only 
sixteen,  teems  quite  marriageable — rtceiving  in  the  con 
of  their  widowed  mothers,  both  during  the  day  and  late 
in  the  evening,  the  visits  of  many  men — young  as  w«U 
as  old — who  preftr  thete  to  the  other  danghterleas  house, 
holds ;  and  with  the  most  favoured  among  them  therv  is 
observed  hut  little  of  the  decent  reserve  which  the  tiaid 
deportment  of  the  Circassian  girls  when  abroad  wooM 
lead  one  to  expect.  I  believe  however  that  thet*  yoaaf 
men  are  either  cousint,  or  membert  of  the  tame  ftatsr. 
nity  (amounting  tometimei,  at  I  have  said,  to  thoa- 
taods,)  with  whom  marriage  is  totally  prohibited,  aad 
on  whom,  by  Circattian  late,  these  girlt  are  expected  is 
look  as  brothers,  by  which  common  appellation  they  an 
often  spoken  of.  Nature  thus  tet  at  defiance— ia  till 
permitted  intinuty  among  conaint  a  biindrtd  tbMi  1^ 
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mo*«d,  oeeulonall}-,  howtrtr,  TindiotM  b«r  Iaw>;  aod 
•a  ncapiide  (to  the  protection  of  anothrr  distant  frater> 
aitj)  of  two  young  folka  thai  left  at  liberty  to  win  each 
othen'  aSKtiona,  showa  the  futility  of  legiilation  at 
rariance  with  her — to  the  aniusin;  aitonishmrnt  of  the 
mt  at  ituch  profligacy,  I  endeavoured  to  open  the  eyei 
of  my  holt,  who  has,  and  who  inherits  an  excellent 
character,  to  the  inexpediency  of  permitting  such  ex- 
oesaive  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  young  people ; 
bat  be  appeared  to  think  the  subject  of  no  imporunce, 
and  answered  by  "  moving  the  prrvious  question." 

The  gro«m  brothers  of  both  the  girls  sleep  in  the  same 
chamber  with  them  and  their  mothers,  it  must  be  le- 
collected,  however,  that  Asiatics  throw  off  only  their 
upper  garmrntt  at  night.* 

The  familiee  of  this  liamlet  appear  rery  iodnstiious 
and  well-doiug :  the  men  attend  to  the  horses  and  agri- 
culture ;  the  more  aged  women  to  the  dairy  concerns, 
the  cooking  and  gardening,  and  the  preparation  of  wool, 
flax,  and  hemp,  for  clothing ;  while  the  girls  are  as  busily 
employed  in  sewing,  washing,  spinning,  weaving,  ice 

A  matron  on  a  visit  here  frrquently  psys  the  girls  a 
Tisit ;  and  I  observe  when  she  approaches,  whether  they 
ba  seated  before  the  cuttHge  or  inside  of  it,  they  invari- 
ably rise  (intimates  and  relatives  as  they  are)  and  remain 
standing  till  she  seats  herself.  The  same  respect  is 
•hown  to  male  visiters  when  they  enter  the  cotuge,  and 
to  ma  when  I  pass  even  at  some  distance  from  its  win. 
dow. 

Mr  Bell  considers  the  Circassians  the  be«t>bred  people 
in  the  world. 

Plan  for  the  Nautical  Re-organization  and  In. 

create  of  the  Trading  Marine,  and  Manning 

the  Royal  Navy  without  Impre»*ment.  By  Cap- 

Uin  Adderley  W.  Sleigh,  K.T.S. 

This  work  is  well  worthyof  the  attention  of  all  who  wish 
to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
And  to  improve  th*  condition  and  protect  the  health  of 
trading  mariners.  The  trading  marine  of  Great  Bri. 
tain  is  frangbt  with  onsutpeclcd  abuses;  and  sailors 
eannot,  like  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  asarciate  to 
diacnsa  and  insist  upon  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
We  copy  this  one  illustrative  extract ;  earnestly  recom- 
mending  the  work,  for  the  sake  of  this  most  valuable  and 
neglected  dais  of  British  subjects.  After  tracing  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  mariner,  in  the  early  part  of 
bis  career,  Captain  Sleigh  proceeds— 

The  testimony  of  ordinary  experience,  of  common 
CTcry-day  observation,  without  quitting  the  track  of  usual 
lifc^  would  be  found  equal  tu  attest  the  petty  oppressions 
to  which  the  nnfortunate  seaman  is  subject  Irom  the  lime 
he  first  sets  bis  foot  on  board  a  trading  vessel,  until  the 
elote  of  his  eventful  career.  Ijvt  Wttintarnal  arrangement 
and  domestic  economy  of  the  trading  vessel  be  next  ex> 
amioed,  and  we  shall  find  how  complete  is  the  disregard 
manifest  to  the  sailor's  common  aud  essential  comforts. 

From  an  Inordinate  desire  of  gsin  upon  the  pait  of  the 
■hip.4>wner,  we  see  the  Trxding  Mariner  unjustly  and 
inconsiderately  debarred  from  mere  animal  comforts,  or 
th*  radians  of  obtaining  natural  rest.  That  portion  of  the 
Tessel  which  is  allotted  to  him  being,  in  all  casrs,  wretch* 
edly  contracted,  is  frequently  taken  away,  if  not  invaria* 
biy  curtailed,  by  appropriiiting  it  to  cargo;  thus  leaving 
bim,  through  a  lengihened  voyage,  exposed  to  the  in< 
clemency  of  weather  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate. 
Every  part  of  the  vessel  is  filled  with  freight,  allowing 
only  a  mere  hole  not  snfficieotly  large  to  admit  a  third 
part  of  the  crtw,  for  the  ship's  company  to  use.  This 
occurs  particularly  in  the  homeward  voyage,  when  even 

*  See,  at  page  696,  the  domestic  habits  to  which  po- 
Tsrty,  or  some  other  cause,  sobj  cts  the  Christian  laliour- 
on  of  East  Lothian  and  Dnmflriea-sliire,  who  liave  for 
centuries  enjoyed  "  all  the  blessings  of  civilisation,"  parish 
■dhools,  and  pariah  ohurchet.— '£.  T.  M. 

NO.  Lzzzm.— roL.  r:u 


the  mates,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  seamen,  ate  obliged 
to  sleep  on  deck.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
in  addition  to  the  labour  of  the  night  (performinf  that 
duty  for  which  double  the  number  would  be  requisite) 
they  are  forced  to  work  the  whole  day,  every  alternate 
night  bringing  with  it  but  four  hour's  rest. 

Thus  exposed  to  the  elements,  together  with  a  bad  de- 
scription of  s.ilt  provisions,  the  impute  water  issued,  and 
the  necessary  ardent  spirits  to  counteract  cold  being 
withheld,  together  with  unceasing  toil,  and  a  relaxing 
and  unhealthy  climate,  soon  works  its  end  on  the  mari> 
ner — illness  ensues,  but  no  repose  is  allowed,  it  being 
frequently  considered  a  pretext  for  rest ;  medical  assist- 
ance, if  any  there  be,  is  perhaps  denied.  This  occasions 
discontent:  but  theagonized  wretch  is  compelled  to  work; 
and  should  he  refuse,  when  commanded,  a  blew  from  a 
handspike  brings  him  to  duty,  and  forces  him  to  continue 
at  it  whilst  he  can  linger  on  deck.  If  the  person  be  a 
seaman,  or  boy,  a  rope's  end  starting  is  resorted  to,  both 
to  prevent  cessation  from  work  and  to  expedite  its  per- 
formance, even  where  the  slightest  neglect  has  been  com- 
mitted. When  in  a  foreign  port,  the  labour  is  carried  oo 
to  an  excels,  regardless  of  the  climate,  amid  the  fittal 
dews  of  night,  under  the  broiling  mid'^day  sun,  or  during 
perpetual  torrents  of  rain,  which  fall  at  periodical  seasons, 
when  even  the  negroes  are  permitted  a  respite,  the  sailor, 
upon  the  must  frivoloiu  pretence,  is  kept  employed,  with- 
out an  opportunity  being  afforded  him  of  changing  hit 
drenchedgarmenls,  regardlessof  all  consequences.  Hence 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great*  mortality  which  pre- 
vails in  the  Trading  Marine  in  tropical  climates. 

In  the  North  American  trade,  whilst  frost  and  snow 
Is  intense,  the  seamen  work  on  the  rafts  np  to  their 
middle  in  water;  and  in  the  fall  and  spring  voyages  the 
labour  is  intolerable  at  Quebec,  St  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, &C.  In  other  inclement  northern  regions  the  tail- 
or's treatment  is  equally  rigorous,  where,  bring  unduly 
exposed  to  the  elements,  his  clothes  become  one  mass  of 
ice  in  the  unremitting  occupation  of  his  arduous  duty. 
Indeed  it  appears  as  if  the  intention  were  to  destroy  life 
for  some  ulterior  end-  Far  from  being  astonished  at  the 
numerous  deaths,  it  should  rather  surprise  that  so  many 
escape  under  the  tenfold  disadvantages  and  aggravated 
treatment  they  endure. 

This  continued  labour  is  forced  without  permisilon 
being  granted  for  recteation  on  shore,  so  requisite  to  in* 
vigorate  and  encourage  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  ; 
nor  it  the  Sabbath  ilself  exempt  from  toil,  unless  there 
he  an  absolute  dearth  of  employment.  This  treatment 
and  these  practices  are  more  frequently  perpetrated  by 
individuals  under  the  first  denomination  of  masters,  and 
by  those  who,  from  seliishness  and  ignorance  of  the  sea- 
man's true  chamcter,  know  not  how  to  appreciate  hit 
worth ;  or  by  the  second  class,  who,  terrified  by  their 
employer,  endeavour  to  extort  labour  beyond  bounds, 
fearful  of  sacrificing  their  appointmenU,  if  a  surplua 
quantity  of  work  should  not  be  performed  daring  the 
voyage. 

This  is  but  the  opening ;  bat  we  cannot  at  pretest  |0 
farther  into  the  subject 

A  Summer'e  Day  at  Greenwich.  By  William 
Shoberl,  Esq, 
We  here  find  a  delightful  guide  and  companion  to  one 
of  the  pleasantest  excursions  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  affords.  The  little  work  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  views  of  the  objects  described.  This  Tillage  of 
Greenwich — this  small  appendage  of  London— eontalna 
now  about  30,000  inhabilantsl  In  lelecting a  specimen 
of  this  lively  book,  we  have  been  divided  between  the 
delicious  Park,  the  merry  Fairs,  and  the  veteran  Psiuion- 
eri ;  but  the  old  heroes  carry  it.  There  they  sit,  sunning 
themselves  on  their  benches,  and  perusing  some  old 
Gsiette 


•  The  numbers  that  die  amiaallyjn  th   West  Indie* 
an  frightfiil ;  chiefly  from  the  above  oaote. 
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Look  at  th«  antiqae  dntt,  the  1>|a«  coat,  and  tbree- 
cornered  cocked  hut  ofthia  "nancient  marintrc  !"  Yoa 
Blight  fancy  that  the  being  of  another  time  stood  before 
70a,  No  longer  a  son  of  the  Ocean,  no  longer  excited 
by  the  perili  of  "  the  wide,  wide  tea,"  by  the  gathering 
tempeit,  or  the  "  broil  of  battle,**  he  now  takes  a  pride 
in  recounting  the  "  story  of  hit  life"  to  any  one  who  is 
dispoKd  to  listen  to  his  narration.  His  eye  glistens  with 
honest  pride  as  he  speaka  of  the  many  gallant  exploits  in 
which  hit  thip  hat  been  engaged,  of  the  admirals,  or 
other  oBcars,  under  whom  hi  has  serred.  He  nnfolda 
many  a  trait  of  Briti>h  heroism  that  occurred  on  "  the 
gloriooi  first  of  Jane,*'  1794.  at  the  Nile,  or  at  Trafulgar. 
Anon,  hit  animation,  like  the  transitory  gleam  of  sun> 
thine  on  a  winter'i  day,  appean  to  give  way  to  the  cloudi 
of  age  and  infirmity  that  now  orershadow  his  being. 

The  pensioners  meu  together,  still  sleep  in  cabins,  and 
are  offlcered  by  lieutenants,  while  an  admiral  (the  gorer- 
nor)  hoists  his  flag  over  the  entire  force.  They  hare 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  their  Testel  goes  on  with 
"^a  smooth  sea  and  a  flowing  sheet.**  Besides  their  lodg- 
ing, clothing,  and  maintenance,  the  Imatswaiiu  are 
allowed  2«.  6d.,  mates  It.  ed.,  and  pttratet  It.  %^  week 

for  pocket-money. 

The  present  goremor  it  Admiral  Fleming,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  late  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  the  bosom 
Ariend  and  shipmate  of  Nelson.  The  lieutenant-goTernor 
it  Sir  J.  A.  Gordon,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself 
during  the  late  war. 

Betidet  theie,  the  establishment  consists  of  four  cap- 
tains, eight  lieutenants,  two  chaplains,  physician,  surgeon, 
dispenser  and  six  assistants,  three  commissioners,  secre- 
tary, cashier,  steward,  clerk  of  tha  cheque,  architect, 
clerk  pf  the  works,  and  other  officen. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  books  (seamen  and 
marines)  It  limited  to  2,710;  any  racancy  is  Immediately 
filled  up  by  the  Admiralty.  There  are  105  nurses,  the 
widows  of  teamen  or  niarines,  who  are  likewise  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty,  There  are  alto  four  matrons  attached 
to  the  Hospital,  the  widows  of  commissioned  officers. 

The  peiuioners  are  supplied  with  every  requisite  article 
of  clothing  and  prorisions,  and  are  allowed  one  shilling 
per  week.  One  hundred  and  thirty  rated  boatswains  are 
selected  from  among  the  pensioners  to  take  charge  of  the 
wards.  The  pay  of  these  is  half-a-crown  per  week. 
There  are  alto  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  rated  matei, 
who  receire  eighteen  pence  per  week. 

The  clothet  of  the  boatswains  ate  distinguished  by 
br^ad  gold  lace,  and  that  of  the  mates  by  narrow  lace  on 
their  coats  and  hats. 

The  nurses  are  decently  attired  in  blue  stuff  gowns  and 

?ey  cloaks,  and  hare  straw  bonnets  with  blue  ribandi. 
Iiey  are  paid  according  to  the  duties  which  they  bare  to 
perform,  (hose  in  the  helpleu  wards  and  infirmary  re- 
ceiring  nearly  twice  at  mnch  at  those  ordinarily  em. 
ployed. 

The  Reftctoriet,  or  Dlning-Hallt,  are  litoated  under- 
neath the  Chapel,  the  Painted  Hall,  and  Wettem  Colon- 
nade— one  (the  eatt)  being  ralBdently  capacioni  to  ac- 
commodate 800,  another  (the  weit)  <N>0,  and  (he  loath 
SO*,  men. 

It  will  be  teen  that,  to  make  np  the  fVill  number  of 
2,710,  one  thoniand  are  not  accounted  for.  Of  these, 
«X)  receire  a  money  allowance,  in  place  of  their  rationt. 
From  200  to  300  are  so  infirm  at  to  be  unable  to  mett 
with  their  comradet,  and  hare  their  necessities  attended 
to  by  the  nurset  and  assistants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
over  them.  Others,  again,  are  in  rarious  lunatic  asy- 
liunt^  bealdec  a  great  number  in  the  infirmary.      .    .    . 

Atttached  to  the  Hospital  there  it  an  Upper  and  Lower 
School  for  Boys,  and  a  Lower  School  for  Girls. 

The  Upper  School  it  calculated  to  accommodate  finir 
handled  boys,  the  tont  of  commissioned  or  ward.room 
oSoers,  who  here  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematiet  > 
they  arc,  for  the  most  part,  dtttined  for  the  merchant 
terrier.  The  Lower  Boyi'  School  comprises  four  hun- 
dred, the  tont  of  teamen  or  marines  of  the  royal  navy. 
The  Girlt*  School  contains  two  hundred  children.  The 
internal  regulatioiu  in  both  these  estahlithmentt  are  of 
the  moat  admirable  and  tyitematic  kind.  ,         .    . 


We  most  no(  omit  to  add  that  there  It  a  Tcry  excdleat 
library  attached  to  the  Hospital,  containing  abont  1400 
volumes,  and  forming  a  complete  series  of  Toyagc% 
trarels,  and  naral  history  ;  bnt  it  la  mnch  to  be  regretted 
that  few  of  the  pentionert  arail  thenuetre*  of  the  ad- 
Tantaget  that  are  thus  extended  to  them. 

Manual  <if  Cotnmeree.    By  Williim  Wstentoa, 
Aeeountant. 

The  object  of  '.this  Ubular  work  it,  «to  fnnlth, 
within  moderate  limitt,  a  practical  compendium  of  com- 
mercial information.**  Thit,  at  applied  to  the  whale  work, 
it  scarcely  a  part  at*  of  tht  word  information,  thaagh 
we  know  not  what  coald  rapply  iti  place.  The  waik 
unites,  to  tome  extent,  tha  otet  of  a  Ready  Baekoner  and 
a  Cambist.  It  mtut  hare  cost  Tary  contiderable  pains; 
and  will  be  found  usefol  at  a  work  of  reference,  and  tare 
indiridttalt  a  vatt  deal  of  trouble,  \tf  doing  their  boti- 
nett  better,  at  well  at  much  more  rtadily,  than  thty 
could  do  it  iisr  thentdvet. 

The  New  Ettcitement  for  1641, 
Is  the  same  in  plan  as  in  former  years,  and  not  leea  en- 
tertaining. The  articles  or  extracts  are,  tve  think,  in 
general,  thorter ;  which  will  probably,  by  joTenile  laad- 
en,  be  felt  an  impnnwaaent,  at  it  admiu  of  grtater 
variety. 
The  Recreation  ;  a  Oi/t-BookJor  Youttg  Reader*. 

Thit  it  a  telection  of  prote  extractt,  with  a  few  in 
▼ene,  potietting  no  featitre  (o  dittingaiah  it  from  coai- 
pilationt  of  the  kind,  inteiide4  for  yoqng  pcnona.  It 
haa  a  few  nea(  engravingt. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OK  WORKS,  ftc,  kc. 

The  Book  of  Fam ilt  CaEtTf. — [The  pablither,  BIr 
Wathbonme,  bat  gready  extended  and  inprored  thit 
edition ;  in  i^hich  tatk  (he  Editor  hat  been  attitted  by 
kind  contributors,  anxioot  for  the  perfection  of  the  work, 
particularly,  we  pretume,  at  it  heart  upon  their  own 
bemriagt,  and  the  correct  blazonry  of  their  family  erettt, 
An  important  addition  is  a  complete  record  of  Mottos, 
alphabetically  arranged  ;  and  an  illuminated  title-page. 
In  which  the  Royal  arms  are  emblazoned,  proret  an  ele- 
gant and  appropriate  embelliihment.  This  hook  formt 
an  amiuing  kind  of  toy  tor  the  lounglDg  tablo  «f  people 
who  hare  any  tort  of  aneectort.] 

LiFB,  HBAtTK,  and  DitBatC  By  Edward  John  - 
ton,  turgeon.  Fourth  edition,  rerited.— {We  take  it  for 
granted  that  thit  work  must  bare  merit  from  the  en- 
couragement which  It  has  received,  but  do  not  pretend  to 
five  any  opinion  about  It — tufllciently  evil  for  th«  John 
nalitt*t  day  being  the  new  workt  thetaaf.  The  aather 
of  the  work  in  question  teems  to  termonize  very  jodid- 
oosly  against  gluttony,  intemperance,  and  lazy  indatf. 
encr ;  and,  fh>m  the  sale  of  his  work,  we  ahoold  he^ 
Willi  sane  advantage  to  the  public  i  that  great  body 
divided  into  two  gnud  daisei — (hate  who  eat  and  driak 
far  too  much,  and  those  who  have  for  too  llttla  to  eat  aad 
drink.J 

SHiTB*a  Stanbabd  Libbart.— [To  thit  handao«« 
and  excellent  telection  of  Eoglith  booki,  teveral  popilar 
additiont  have  been  atade  tinea  wa  latt  aaw  iv  AaiMg 
them  are  « The  Poetical  Workt  of  Keata,"  Mia  Iwk> 
bald*i  «  Simple  Story,"  and  6oldtmith*a  Ettayt.] 

Part  I.  of  a  HitTOBT  of  Bbiti«b  Stab  Fiasn  aad 
Animair  of  the  Class  Ecbixooxbkata  bat  htoi 
iasQed  by  Van  Voortt. 

A  new  trantlatioB  of  the  standard  Fraatk 
Manon  Lb80a(;t  it  appaartaf  !■  mtmlwi,  witt  il 
tiont  by  Tony  JohsnnoL 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Stiia— EiraLAND  akd  heb.  Allim — Pkance.— 
W»r  haa  begun  in  Syria,  The  combined  fleeta  of  Briuin, 
Aoatria,  and  Turkey  hare  bombarded  Beyroot ;  block- 
aded the  principal  porta  along  the  coast  of  Syria ;  and 
landed  a  body  of  troopa  in  the  diatrict  of  Beyrout  A 
conaiderable  number  of  monntaineera,  almoat  ezcluiiTely 
Christiana,  hare  received  arms  from  the  allied  forces,  and 
have  (one  back  into  their  mountains.  No  movement  is 
reported  among  the  peasantry,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Beyroot ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  town, 
all  the  towns  of  Syria  remain  in  the  occupation  of  Ibra. 
him  Paclia  and  bis  troops,  and  appear  to  be  faithful  to 
bim.  The  combined  navy  of  England  and  Austria  pro- 
tec^  by  their  fire,  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  Turkish, 
which,  but  for  them,  would  be  driven  into  the  sea  by  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  Ibrahim's  forces.  This, 
compared  with  the  wars  which  Europe  still  remembers, 
may  be  called  hostilities  on  a  small  scale ;  but  although 
onimportant,  except  to  the  townspeople  and  peasantry 
idthin  range  of  the  ships*  batteries,  the  principle  of 
political  justice  which  has  been  infringed,  and  the  ulterior 
oonscf  uencea  likely  to  be  produced  by  these  transactions, 
render  them  worthy  of  notice.  The  Convention  of  the 
15th  July,  of  which  the  Syrian  hostilities  are  the  partial 
enforcement,  has  been  published ;  as  have  also  notes  by 
the  French  and  English  ministers,  which  enable  us  to 
relate  with  aaore  confidence  the  developement  of  the 
(rand  folly  which  threatens  to  involve  Europe  in  war. 

We  shall  review  the  actions  and  pretexts  of  the  parties 
eoocemed  in  this  order.  Firtt,  The  Syrian  question  in 
itself,  as  it  concerns  the  Ottoman  empire.  Stcond,  The 
misunderstanding  between  France  and  England  which 
has  arisen  out  of  it.  The  Ottoman  empire,  at  this  roo> 
ment,  embraces  (nominally)  Roumelia,  (the  European 
provinces,)  Asia  Minor,  the  provinces  on  the  Euphrates, 
Syria,  (fonr  pashalics,)  the  district  of  Arabia,  in  which 
are  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  the  vice-roynlty 

iss  it  is  sometimes  called)  of  Egypt.  These  territories 
with  others  which  bare,  from  time  to  time,  been  wrrated 
from  the  empire)  have  been  aggregated  into  a  State  by 
means  of  conquest.  One  after  another  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  ilescendnnts  of  Kara  Osman,  the  leader 
of  a  small  Turkish  tribe,  which  possessed  a  single  saijat 
in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  time  that  Robert  Bruce  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  Scottish  independence.  None 
ot  these  provinces  have  any  feeling  of  common  nationality 
as  regards  the  rest.  Even  within  the  same  province  we 
find  hostile,  uiumalgamated  tribes.  The  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  Ottoaian  stata  are  held  together  by  the 
miliury  power  of  the  Snltan  and  by  the  respect  paid  to 
bim  as  the  recognised  sucoessor  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
nearest  analogy  we  can  find  to  the  Ottoman  empire, 
among  weetem  states,  is  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  which 
died  a  natural  death  under  Napoleon.  If  the  claims  of 
the  German  potentate,  calling  himself  the  Roman  Em. 
peror,  had  been  valid,  he  ought  to  have  been  the  tuserain 
ef  all  Europe.  But  he  wisely  contented  himself  with 
being  sovereign  of  the  statee  he  actually  possessed,  and 
attempting  to  datale  his  subjects  into  inplirit  submission 
hj  his  grand  title.  So  the  SulUn  claims  to  be  thg 
Imam  or  head  of  the  Mnhammedan  world ;  but,  Je/aeto, 
has  been  obliged  to  allow  other  independent  Moham- 
medan atates  to  grow  up  beside  Turkey.  The  Ottoman 
empire,  therefere,  is  a  state  in  which  tbe  supreme  anthor- 
ity  Is  vested  in  one  person,  who  maintains  his  power  by 
^  joint  inflnenee  of  the  sword  and  the  religious  belief 
ef  bis  subjects.  This  state  has  been  recognised  by 
a  long  series  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  as  an  integral 
member  of  that  association  of  states  which  profess  to 
rtfulatt  their  conduct  by  what  is  called  the  "  interna- 
tioaai  Jaw  of  Europe."  It  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
which  that  code  concedes  to  other  nations,  in  their 
">U  «xtMnt,  and  sabieet  to  all  the  liabilitisi  it  impoM* 
•HBtlMa. 


We  will  not  be  required  to  shew  that  the  Ottoman  empire 
is  entitled,  in  virtue  of  this  position,  to  assert  its  national 
independence  :  but  we  cannot  dispense  with  recalling  to 
mind  the  exact  import  of  the  term  national  indepen- 
dence. It  means  the  acknowledged  right  of  a  nation  to 
manage  its  domestic  af^irs  without  foreign  interfer- 
ence. It  means  that  foreign  nations,  in  their  negotiations 
with  it,  transact  their  business  through  the  medium  of 
the  sovereign  ruler;  but  recognise  as  sovereign  ruler  who- 
ever istor  the  time  de  facto  king  (or  by  whatever  name  he 
may  be  called)  of  the  country.  It  means  that  foreign 
nations  admit  its  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  governor,  and  transact  business  with  any  person 
under  any  designation,  who  can  satisfy  tbem  that  his 
nation  will  fulfil  bis  engagement ;  the  only  evidence 
foreigners  can  have,  that  the  nation  acknowledges  him  as 
its  head.  It  follows  from  this,  that  when  two  portions  of 
the  national  tetiitoryacknowledge  different  rulers,  foreign 
nations  must  rcco^ise  both  as  rulers  of  the  section  of 
the  national  territory  in  which  they  are  respectively 
masters.  To  decide  which  is  the  legitimate  sovereign  at 
both  parts,  and  recognise  him  alone,  would  be  to  infringe 
the  nalion'a  right  to  choose  its  own  ruler.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  their  subjects'  rights  resident  within 
the  territory,  they  must  have  an  acknowledged  ruler; 
and  therefore  they  everywhere  recognise  him,  who  for 
the  time  being  exercises  the  da  facto  authority.  This  is 
the  principle  upon  which  foreign  natioiu  ought  to  regu- 
late their  intercourse  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  What- 
ever business  they  have  to  transact  with  that  8tat&  must 
be  through  tbe  medium  of  its  acknowledged  head  ;  not 
that  he  has  any  right  of  property  in  the  nation,  but  that 
his  exercise  of  power  over  it,  is,  to  foreign  nations,  proof 
that  he  is  chosen  by  it  to  dispense  justice  internally,  and 
to  be  its  factor  or  representative  in  dealinp  with  foreign- 
ers. He  is  recognised  only  so  long  as  he  is  it  facto 
sovereign.  If  be  is  dethroned,  his  successor  is  recog- 
nised in  his  place.  If  he  loses  sovereign  power  in  one 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  another  obtains  it,  that  new 
power  is  to  be  recognised  as  sovereign  of  the  portion  ha 
holds,  the  old  one  as  sovereign  of  the  portion  that  re- 
mains true  to  him.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  Europe 
dealt  with  the  government  of  Holland,  when  that  conn- 
try  emancipated  itself  from  Philip  of  Spain  ;  this  is  the 
manner  In  which  Europe  dealt  with  the  United  State* 
of  North  America,  when  they  separated  from  the  mother 
country;  this  is  the  manner  in  which  Europe  dealt  with 
Brazil,  and  the  republics  of  Peru,  Chili,  Eguador,  Boli- 
via, and  La  Plata. 

The  Sultan  had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Euro- 
pean powers  should  recognise  him  a*  sovereign  of  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  so  long  as  he  could 
shew  that  he  really  held  them  under  bis  control.  The 
moment  they,  or  any  portion  of  them,  could  shew  that 
they  had  thrown  off  his  yoke,  Europe  was  at  liberty,  was 
bound,  to  recognise  the  new  government.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  every  province  of  the  empire  had  a  right  to  maka 
themselves  an  independent  state,  if  they  had  the  power. 
If  the  Sultan  is  still  master  of  all  the  provinces  we  have 
enumerated,  be  does  not  need  Austrian  and  English 
assistance  to  replace  him ;  if  he  is  not  master,  tbe  Ans- 
trians  and  English  have  no  right  to  conquer,  for  bin, 
territories  over  which  he  has  no  power.  By  inviting 
or  permitting  Austrian  and  English  assistance,  tba 
Sultan  has  confessed  that  the  provinces  he  seeks  to  re- 
gain have  emancipated  themselves.  Bat  there  needed 
not  this  confession.  The  territories  held  by  Mebemet 
All  and  his  sons,  previoiw  to  these  Syrian  hostllU 
ties,  were  almost  the  last  incorporated  into  the 
Ottoman  empire  by  conquest.  They  comprehend, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  all 
the  provinces  now  belonging  (even  in  name)  to  the  Otto- 
man empire.  They  were  the  territories  of  the  Soltans  of 
Egypt — were  one  kingdom  at  the  time  the  race  of  Osmam 
acquired  them.    The  dominant  race  i»  these  piuvincM 
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b  Anb(  north  of  Ttnnii  (in  the  Ottoman  dominions) 
th«  dominant  raoa  ii  Turlc.  IVIehemat  Ali,  or,  more 
ftoptilj,  that  warrior  in  conjanction  with  his  ciril  and 
military  officers,  holds  the  country  with  a  power  which 
the  Sultan  cannot  shalce.  There  is  a  tine  of  demarcation 
between  the  populations,  north  and  south  of  the  Taurus, 
not  drawn  bj  mountain  fastneasei,  but  by  language,  cus- 
toms, and  fliniUy  prejudices.  The  provinces  held  by  Me- 
bemet  All  and  the  Snltan  have  been,  liiice  a  period  bt- 
fore  the  birth  of  either,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  separ. 
ale  peopleu  Whether  they  shall  continue  under  one  bead, 
or  separate  themselres  into  two  independent  nations,  or 
the  one  rtmain  a  dependant  territory  of  the  other,  and 
opoo  what  terms,  it  is  for  these  peoptet  alone  to  deter- 
mine. No  good  wns  ever  done  by  third  parties  interfer- 
ing in  snch  a  question.  What  would  we  say,  if  France, 
Frassia,  &c.,  were  to  arrogate  to  themselres  the  right  of 
pronouncing  a  judgment  (and  enfoicing  it)  on  the  ques- 
tion of  frith  Repeal  ?  The  interference  of  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  their  allies,  therefore,  is  clearly  unwarranted ; 
the  blood  which  has  been  sbed  In  consequence,  has  been 
unwarrantably  and  unjustly  shed.  It  is  the  blood  of 
Abel,  crying  from  the  grouud  against  his  brother  who 
shed  it. 

We  torn  to  the  consideration  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing between  France  and  Kngland,  which  has  arisen  out 
of  the  transactions  in  Syria.  The  first  consideration 
Is,  thr  ground  Uken  op  by  the  respective  governments  of 
these  ««untries.  Lord  Palmerston  declares,  in  his  official 
statement,  that  the  object  of  the  British  Government  in 
adopting  the  measures  it  is  now  pnrsuing,  was  to  main- 
tain the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  re-subject  Mehemet  Ali  to 
the  Sultan.  His  Lordship  adds,  that  (he  French  Govern- 
ment has  declared  its  approbation  of  the  principle,  though 
it  does  not  concur  in  the  means.  M.  Thiers,  on  the 
other  hand,  admita  that  he  approves  of  the  end — the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire— but  disapproves  of  the  means  proposed, 
M.  Thiers  would  leiTO  Mehemet  Ali  larger  territorial 
possessions  than  the  English  Government  and  ita  allies 
propose  to  do ;  but  he  adds,  that  ■■  France  hss  promised 
to  lend  its  moral  influence  in  favour  of  the  treaty  of  the 
16th  of  July."  This,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that, 
although  France  is  not  a  party  to  that  treaty,  France 
will  lend  its  influence  with  Mehemet  Ali  to  its  enforce- 
ment. Wa  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  why  parties 
so  nearly  at  one  should  difler ;  much  less  how  they  should 
threaten  each  other  with  war.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish nations  could  have  been  stimulated  by  their  govern- 
ments to  the  inimical  feeling  which  at  present  seems  to 
anioiata  tham,  upon  such  a  piece  of  hair-splitting.  The 
explanation  of  the  anomaly  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
the  allegationa  of  the  Governments  are  mere  pre- 
texts ;  that  there  is  something  else  l>ehind ;  and  that  both 
in  Prance  and  Rngland,  the  bulk  of  the  people  do  not 
know  what  is  really  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
Governments ;  but  are  led  away  by  preconceptions  and 
passions  of  their  own.  The  French  Government  is  ani- 
mated by  a  vainglorious  desire  of  conquest  and  of  in. 
fluence  over  the  domestic  councils  of  other  nations,  M, 
Thiers  attained  office  on  the  pledge  that  he  would  make 
France  more  infiuential  in  the  politics  of  Europe  than  his 
predecessors ;  in  other  words,  that  he  would  meddle  more 
than  they  did,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  states. 
He  flatters  the  vanity  of  Frenchmen,  by  the  idea  that 
they  govern  the  dependant  territory  of  Algeria,  and  can 
influence  the  Pacha  of  E^ypt  to  do  what  they  wish.  The 
English  Foreign  Minister,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 
haunted  by  the  idea  of  exercising  an  ascendancy  over  the 
Governments  of  other  countries,  by  which  more  favour- 
able treaties  of  commerce  may  be  procured  for  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  than  for  those  of  other  states.  These 
ara  the  real  motives,  cloaked  on  both  sides  by  the  pretext 
of  anxiety  to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  Neither  dares  expose  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  other,  lest  the  mask  should,  in  retaliation, 
be  torn  from  his  own  face.  Each  persists,  therefore,  in 
his  own  hypocritical  professions,  and  in  pretending  to  be- 


lieve those  of  his  rival ;  but  all  the  while  they  are  seek< 
ing  to  conntermine  and  frustrate  sach  other's  efforts. 

The  bulk  of  the  nations  do  not  understand  the  fintnt 
of  their  Ministers,  The  English  are  actuated  by  a  con- 
fused notion  that  the  French  Minister  is  seeking  to 
outwit  their  Government.  The  French  are  acinated  by 
a  ragne  notion  that  the  question  of  national  independ- 
ence is  at  stake.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  manifesto,  or  the  Bonrlions  brought  back  by 
foreign  bayonets.  Their  enthusiasm  is  directed  against 
the  attempt  of  the  allies  to  put  down  Mehemet  Ali  by 
foreign  arms.  Both  the  French  and  English  nationa  ara 
under  the  influence  of  unenlightened  passion.  The  latter 
are  blindly  fallowing  their  leaders;  the  former  are  car- 
ried away  by  a  sentiment,  and,  in  their  enthnsiasm,  fol- 
lowing M.  Thiers,  who  is  leading  them  quite  a  difliemt 
road  from  what  they  imagine.  We  readily  concede  to 
the  self.laudsiion  of  the  English  journals,  that  the  gosti- 
eolation  and  exaggerated  emphasis  of  the  French  con- 
trasts unfavourably  with  the  subdued  self-possessrd  tone 
of  the  English.  But  we  can  go  no  further.  Both  na- 
tions are  acting  equally  irrationally  :  the  French,  in 
following  M,  Thiers,  who  seeks  to  violate  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  national  independence,  because  he  flatteringly  tells 
them  they  are  fine  generous  fellows;  the  English,  in 
following  Lord  Palmerston,  who  equally  seeks  to  violate 
the  great  principle  of  national  independence,  because  they 
think  that  the  French  are  seeking  to  thwart  his  Lordship. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  after  as  dis- 
passionate a  consideration  of  these  questions  aa  we  are 
capable  of,  ttn—firtt.  That  it  ought  to  be  left  to  Melie- 
met  Ali  and  the  Snltan  to  settle,  without  foreign  intrr- 
vention.  the  relations  in  which  they  are  henceforth  to 
stand be  they  of  master  and  servant,  liege-lord  and  vas- 
sal, orindependent  sovereigns,  8econdly,T^M  all  attempts 
of  the  Government,  of  any  one  country,  to  inflnence^  the 
decisions  of  the  Government  of  another  in  ita  domestic 
policy,  do  harm  to  the  country  interfered  with,  bring  no 
advantage  to  the  country  interfering,  and  oocnpy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rulers  of  the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
own  proper  business.  Thirdljf,  That  no  country  wai  ever 
benefited  by  obtaining  exclusive  commercial  privileges  in 
another.  The  coonter.concessions  made  to  the  other,  or 
the  jealousies  excited  in  third  parties,  far  more  than 
counterbalancing theimaginaryadvantagr.  FourfA/)r,That 
it  is  as  dangerous  for  nationa  as  for  individuals  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  sentiment  and  feeling: 
that  a  rational  regard  to  utility  is  the  only  safe  guidie. 
La$llg,  That  war  is,  under  all  circumstances,  an  expen. 
sive  folly ;  and  that  war  would  be  utterly  inexmaaMe 
between  two  enlightened  nations  for  a  question  in  wliich 
neither  of  them  has  the  slightest  interest 

Spain  awd  Poktuoal, — These  two  countries  furnish 
us  at  this  moment  with  pregnant  illustrations  of  the  mi» 
chievous  cons<  quences  of  foreign  interference  in  the  domes> 
tic  concerns  of  a  country.  Since  Don  Carlos  has  been  pot 
down,  there  has  been  a  violent  contest  for  ascendancy 
between  the  Moderado  and  the  Exaltado  sections  of  the 
Spanish  Liberals.  French  diplomacy  has  intrigued  in 
favour  of  the  Moderados  j  English  diplonsey  in  favour 
of  the  Exaltados.  The  English  party  carried  the  day; 
but  scarcely  had  the  conquest  been  achieved,  when  the 
English  were  obliged  to  cry  ont  against  the  overbearing 
conduct  of  the  party  they  had  favoured.  This  Is  Dot  an 
isolated  instance.  There  never  yet  was  a  party  wbiiA 
attained  the  ascendancy  in  any  lution  by  foreign  aid  but 
gave  its  allies  cause  to  blush  for  it.  The  pretext  of 
meddling  with  the  internal  concerns  of  •  nation  for  itt 
benefit  is  untenable :  foreigners,  from  their  impcrfiect 
acquaintance  with  the  merits  of  the  disputes  in  which 
they  take  part,  are  sure  to  do  hann.  The  lesson  read  by 
the  events  in  Portugal  is  equally  instructive.  One  plea, 
frequent  in  the  mouth  of  those  statesmen  who  have* 
taste  for  dsbbling  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  is,  that 
national  friendships  are  thereby  strengthened.  Englaad 
has  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  incurred  some  ex. 
pense  to  dethrone  Don  Miguel  and  substitute  Doaua 
Maria,  And  yet,  to  judge  by  the  debates  in  the  Point- 
(uei*  senate  England  is  the  olyect  of  the 
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bttrrd  lioth  ef  tha  PortagiuM  nation  and  of  the  Gorcrn- 
ment  It  hH  bwn  mainl7  initnimental  in  eitablisliiDg 
orerit. 

The  Cost  or  JuriKtEniiia  iir  the  ArrAias  or 
OTBBK  CoVWTKiES.— With  tbo  czRinplei  furniihcd  ni, 
ij  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  the  miKliief  done  by  foreign  in. 
terferenee,  and  the  national  hatreds  (not  national  friend- 
(hip«)  created  hj  the  tame  miitalcen  policy ;  and  with 
the  proepect  of  being  plunged  into  a  European  war,  by 
interftring  in  the  affairs  of  Syria,  staring  ni  in  the  face ; 
the  time  aeeine  not  uniaTaarable  for  a  recapitnlation  of 
what  onr  laat  mcidling  un  a  large  tcale  cost  na.  At  the 
time  of  the  drat  French  Rerolation,  England  undertook 
to  prop  up  the  tottering  aristocracy  and  priesthood  of 
Europe.  It  succeeded,  at  the  expense  of  a  European 
war,  in  effecting  its  purpose,  to  a  United  extent ;  let  us 
see  honr  much  it  "paid  for  its  whistle."  The  amount  of 
loans,  (and  the  interest  payable  on  them,)  from  1793  to 
1816,  (both  inclusire,)  raised  in  Great  Britain  to  defray 
war  expenditure,  was  jCfi84,B74,566.  It  is  calculated  that 
tbii  sum  was  augmented  by  jC188,522,067  through  the  in- 
jadieioua  modes  of  raising  it  that  were  adopted.  Still, 
thie  leaTea  na  a  debt  of  £396,C22,349,  incurred  by  our 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  we  had  no  concern. 
We  are  still  paying  the  interest  of  this  debt :  would  it 
not  be  adrisable  to  settle  it  before  we  contract  another 
in  the  same  way  f  There  is  some  palliation  for  the  con> 
tractora  of  the  debt  we  speak  of,  in  the  frenzy  of  fear 
which  the  giant  strength  of  young  democracy  struck 
into  their  aristocratic  souls.  But  if  we  go  to  war  with 
France  alxnit  this  miserable  Syrian  question,  we  shall  be 
shedding  blood  and  squandering  money  about  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
ont  of  the  enormous  sum  we  hare  mentioned,  nearly 
£40,000,000  was  paid  to  Austria  and  Prussia  as  sub- 
sidies. No  wonder  these  countries  were  so  ready  to  enter 
into  the  conTention  of  the  I6th  of  July.  They  haye  a 
prospect  of  being  subsidized — of  having  their  troops  ex- 
ercised in  the  practice  of  real  war,  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain.  Really  John  Bull  is  incurable,  if  he 
again  suhnnit,  not  only  to  shed  his  own  blood,  but  to  pay 
other  people  for  shedding  theirs,  in  a  quarrel  by  which 
neither  he,  nor  they,  nor  anybody  can  be  benefited. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS. 
Adxihiitkatiow  of  tbe  Abmt. — LOBD  Cabdi- 
OAN's  Escapades. — The  administration  of  the  army 
hai,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  the  subject  of  serere  and 
well-merited  attacks  from  almost  every  section  of  the 
preSK  The  war  has  been  carried  on  through  the  side  of 
one  unfortunate  man,  whose  follies  we  would  fain  look 
beyond,  to  the  deeper  offence  of  those  whose  mismanage- 
ment ha*  made  them  so  prominently  obnoxious.  On 
Lord  Cardigan  we  can  look  with  little  other  feeling  than 
that  of  compassion.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  extrava- 
gantly irritable  temper.  Physical  constitution  or  unto- 
ward incidents  produce  such  beings  occasionally  in  every 
grade  of  aociely ;  and  until  the  peerage  be  elevated  above 
the  ordinary  failings  of  humanity,  it  will  not  be  exempt 
from  such  visitations.  On  tbe  persona  who  are  curaed 
with  auch  temperaments,  aociely  is  generally  ready  and 
willing  enough  to  punish  the  injury  it  receives  at  their 
hands;  and  theymakefewsuffer  but  themselves.  Intheordi- 
nary  afhirs  of  life,  moreover,  those  who  cannot  command 
their  temper  are  carefully  kept  ont  of  the  way  of  mis- 
chief. The  manufacturer  does  not  single  out  a  rash  man 
fear  his  overseer;  the  merchant  will  not,  in  general,  put 
s  seaman,  who  exhibits  symptoms  of  a  tyrannical  diapo- 
Sition,  in  command  of  a  vessel ;  nay,  to  rise  to  a  branch 
of  ths  public  service  where  there  is  more  responsibility, 
as  to  ths  natnre  of  appointments,  than  the  public  have 
yet  achieved  in  the  rase  of  the  army,  the  Government 
wilt  not  place  a  furious  and  hotheaded  lawyer  on  the 
bench,  however  brilliant  hia  talents  or  powerful  his  con- 
nszioas.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  army ;  and  the  qnestion 
is,  whether  the  public  shonid  permit  it  to  remain  so  ? 
The  People,  and  the  press,  their  organ,  are  now  in  arms 
en  the  question  ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  atlempu  to 
•ontiniM  the  present  system  will  but  catll  forth  a  ssriss 


of  popular  attacks,  that  mnst  crush  it  In  the  end.  Fab- 
lie  opinion  must  control  the  administration  of  the  army, 
as  it  does  that  of  every  other  department  which  the 
People  pay  for.  And  here  let  us  pause  to  make  the 
reader  understand  that  we  give  a  speciAc  meaning  to 
the  term  control,  and  that  we  do  not  include  under  it 
an  interference  with  practical  administrative  details  on 
every  petty  occasion.  To  such  a  purpose,  the  public 
opinion  tribunal  is  inadequate.  It  is,  at  beit,  when  ap- 
plied to  practical  details,  a  clumsy  and  a  formidable  in- 
strument, somewhat  indiscriminate  in  dealing  ils  wild 
justice,  and  likely  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  its  unwieldy  movements.  And  ihia  ia  the  very  reason 
why  its  control  ahonld  be  acknowledged,  and  tbe  necea. 
sity  of  any  appeal  to  its  practical  interference  avoided. 
When  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  conrie,  it  is  like  the 
waterfall  that  gently  turns  the  wheel,  and  communicates 
a  serviceable  velocity  to  the  machinery  ;  but  attempt  to 
dam  up  ils  courae,  the  stronger  your  bulwarks  and  the 
more  careful  your  exertions  to  stop  up  every  aperture, 
the  more  fearful  will  be  the  crash  which,  though  deterred, 
cannot  be  prevented.  It  is  in  such  outbursts  that  public 
opinion  will,  in  the  end,  be  felt,  where  there  Is  an 
attempt  to  check  ils  proper  control.  Its  just  privileges,  in 
this  respect,  once  admitted,  there  is  no  more  reasonable 
overseer  than  the  public  at  large  in  matters  of  detail. 
The  People  have  neither  inclination  nor  aptitude  for 
superintending  practical  details.  Their  fault  is,  not  a 
love  of  interference,  but  a  too  implicit  trust  I.et  them 
but  have  confidence  in  a  system,  and  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  awaken  them  to  inlerference  with  indivi. 
dual  cases  of  malversation.  Look  at  the  admioiitration 
of  justice,  at  the  collectinn  of  the  revenue — at  almost  every 
other  drp.inment  of  the  public  service  where  it  is  ge- 
nerally understood  that  there  is  good  management,  and 
something  like  redress  for  wrong,  and  justice  between 
man  and  mangoes  the  public  voice  ever  interfere  to  say 
how  this  or  that  individual  transaction  shall  be  man. 
aged  ? 

The  present  point  of  dispute  between  the  people  and 
the  Horse  Guards  is,  whether  the  adminislralion  of  the 
army  shall  have  for  its  sole  object  the  best  means  of  pro. 
tecting  the  country — the  purpose  for  which  the  depart- 
ment is  avowedly  supported,— or  whether  it  shall  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  used  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure  or  pro. 
fit  by  the  aristocracy.  In  the  former  view,  the  People 
demand  that  the  man  best  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of 
any  office  shall  be  appointed  to  it ;  in  the  latter  view  the 
aristocracy  demand  that  the  offices  shall  be  at  their  own 
disposal,  whether  Ihey  are  fit  for  them  or  not.  The  un- 
fitness of  Lord  Cardigan,  in  point  of  temper  and  discre. 
tion,  to  hold  tbe  command  of  a  regiment,  has  been 
sbundantly  testified.  We  believe  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  the  unfortunate  man's  private  history, 
which,  though  they  cannot  for  a  moment  vindicate  tho,e 
who  have  permitted  the  pnhlic  service  to  suffer  under 
the  effect  of  his  temper,  might  palliate  a  degree  of  w»y. 
wardness  and  irrlubility  in  private  life.  Lord  Cardigan's 
first  public  appearance  was  in  1833,  when  he  brought 
Captain  Wathen  before  a  court-martial,  on  some  mysti- 
cal charges  about  stable  j  ickete,  and  other  like  matters ; 
the  most  significant  of  which  was,  that  Captain  Wathen, 
having  auembled  the  men  of  his  troop,  "  addressed  them 
in  an  irregular  and  unofflcer-like  manner,  by,  then  and 
there,  not  confining  himself  to  communicating  lo  them 
the  mnjor-generaPs  approbation  of  the  regiment,  but  in 
adding  that  tome  strangers  or  civilians  had  particularly 
remarked  the  soldier-like  appearance  of  his  troop."  [The 
opinion  of  that  exceptional  class  of  persons  who  are 
called  "civilians,"  is  so  ntierly  degrading  to  a  soldier, 
that  to  convey  it  to  him  is  a  military  offence.]  The  re- 
sult of  this  trial  is  well  known.  A  restless,  inquisitive, 
interfering,  disposition  was  shewn  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Cardigan— then  Lord  Bmdenell — which  it  was  felt  it 
would  be  a  too  despotic  act  in  the  commander-in-chief 
lo  compel  men  of  any  spirit  to  submit  to.  He  wss  in 
the  habit  of  having  the  conversation  of  the  olBcera  in  the 
orderly  room  minuted  for  his  own  usee  ;  a  system  which 

I  the  court-martial  found, ''  cannot  be  considei«d  otherwise 
than  TSvoltin(  to  every  proper  and  hononrsble  fssling 
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•f  a  g«iitl«auiii."  Tlie  cenwqncnee  of  thii  decUion 
wat,  hit  Lordihip'i  removal  from  the  colonelcy  of 
the  Fifteenth  Hauan.  The  next  appearance  of  Lord 
Brudenell'e  name  before  the  public,  it  in  Sir  William 
Moleaworth'i  motion  in  1836,  for  a  iclect  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
in  appointing  him  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eleventh 
Light  Dm^oona.  Lord  Howicii,  on  that  occauon,  ob- 
■erred  that  Parliament  ihould  not  interfere  with  the  in- 
diTidaal  acta  of  patronage  at  the  Hone  Guarda ;  a  legia- 
latire  body  waa  not  calculated  for  the  regulation  of  thete 
practical  minntis.  No  one  will  deny  that  Parliament 
if  an  unsuitable  manager  of  aucb  a  department,  and  that 
the  Public  ia  a  atill  worae  one;  but  the  blame  Ilea  with 
tboae  wboie  conduct  rendera  aucb  interrerence  oecesaary. 

For  three  yeara  (he  Public  heard  nothing  briber  of 
Lord  Bradenell ;  but,  in  1839,  a  gentleman  having  hia 
property  treapaaaed  on  by  aome  men  on  horaeback,  re- 
monatrated  with  tbem,  and  waa  inanlted.  An  Earl  of 
Cardigan  cornea  forward  to  juatify  the  perpetrators;  and 
the  public  recogniae  their  old  aciiualntauce  with  a  new 
name,  but  no  new  face  upon  hia  conduct.  A  yearelapsea, 
and  then  cornea  the  turn  of  thoae  who  were  ao  capricioualy 
protected  in  insult  upon  otbera,  to  take  their  own  ahare 
of  the  commodity.  So  profusely  doea  hia  Lordship  deal 
in  intultt,  that  the  newapapara  have  bad  hard  woik  to 
apportion  them  all  to  their  individual  recipients;  and 
the  Public  have  been  puzzled  aa  to  how  many  of  the  name 
of  Beynotda  have  suffered,  and  how  much  baa  been  borne 
by  each.  It  ia  not  our  purpoie  to  enter  on  a  narrative 
of  theae  Intricate  transactions,  to  which  every  day  ia 
adding  more  incidents.  We  have  only  farther  to  re- 
mark upon  lliem,  that,  when  joined  to  the  previoua  train 
of  eventa  with  which  Lord  Cardigan  waa  connected,  they 
prove,  beyond  the  poasibility  of  doubt,  that  hia  Lordahip 
waa  appoluied,  on  account  of  hia  rank  and  connexiona, 
to  a  command  which  he  waa  not  merely  incapable  of 
exerciaing  to  the  good  of  the  community,  bnt  which  has 
given  him  the  power  of  doing  material  mischief  to  the 
public  service.  And  not  only  ia  this  proved,  but  it  is 
likewise  abewn  to  demonatratioii,  that  tboae  who  ap- 
pointed him  knew  what  waa,  to  be  anticipated;  knew 
that,  in  an  office  where  tbey  ought  to  have  placed  a  man 
to  do  service  to  the  country,  they  placed  one  who  could 
only  do  mischief. 

And  now  that  the  Public  have  directed  an  inquiring 
eye  to  the  aristocratic  influences  that  are  at  work  iu  the 
administration  of  the  army,  we  hope  their  attention  will 
not  be  confined  to  its  operation  in  one  case.  If,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  in  authority,  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the 
Bight  Hon.Lieut.-Col.  the  EarlofCardigan,and  the  untitled 
Captain  Reynolds  or  Lieutenant  Tuckett,  there  is  still  a 
greater  between  these  latter  and  Private  Smith  or  Jen- 
kins, If  the  inferior  ofiBcer  must  bear  the  captinusness 
of  bis  titled  commander,  tlie  common  soldier'a  lite  is  a 
perpetual  routine  of  degradation,  sanctioned  by  the  lash 
and  the  dungeon.  When  the  vaatness  of  theae  diatinc- 
tiont  is  complained  of,  the  necessity  of  preacrving  dia- 
dpline  ia  the  ready  answer.  Without  entering  on  the 
general  argument  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  standing  army, 
we  admit  that  wherever  such  an  institution  ia  in  exiat- 
ence,  ita  diacipline — in  other  words,  its  efficacy  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  ia  aupported — ia  the  great  and  prim- 
ary conaideration  to  which  ail  ethera  must  yield.  Hotv- 
ever  atringent  may  be  tlie  demanda  of  thia  law,  they  muat 
be  submitted  to  by  those  who  hav«  voluntarily  under- 
taken the  duties  of  a  soldier.  But  every  right  to  com- 
mand on  the  one  part,  and  obligation  to  submit  on  the 
other,  that  goes  a  step  beyond  the  neceasities  of  discipline, 
is  but  ao  much  gratuitoua  deapotiam  ;  and  of  thia  com. 
plexion  are  the  broad  rules  that  °bo  diatinctly  aeparate  the 
two  great  caates  into  which  the  army  is  divided.  The 
neoeaaity  of  diacipline  is  the  excuae ;  the  preaervation  of 
casta  ia  the  object.  It  ia  a  miatake  to  suppoae  that  these 
permanent  distinctions  are  necessary  for  securing  obedi- 
ence in  actnal  practice— a  mistake  which  numberless 
practical  instances  serve  to  expose.  He  who  maintains 
that  theae  al»olute  dlstinctiona  of  casta  are  necessary  to 
the  efficacy  of  an  army,  muat  forget  the  Iriah  Volunteers 
wha  elected  their  own  commai^ia;  most  forget  the 


whole  career  of  NapolMB ;  and  must  •miaak  ib*  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  Statea.  It  is  indeed  in  accord. 
ance  with  all  reason  and  practice  to  believe  that  thoa* 
who  have  the  self.respect  of  independence  in  the  ordinary 
affiiirs  of  life,  will  be  the  mora  ready  to  submit  to  hard- 
ships and  inequalities  which  they  see  to  be  dictated  by 
utility  and  not  by  caprice. 

The  form  in  which  the  influence  of  caste  exhibits 
itself  most  oppresaively,  is  in  the  claim  which  rank  or  in- 
fluences give  their  possessor  to  office  io  the  army,  inde- 
pendently of  qualifications;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
utter  hopeleaaneaa  of  the  common  soldier  achieving  a 
commiaaion,  be  hia  military  rapacity — hia  knowledge  of 
tactica,  and  power  of  organization — what  they  may.  The 
exceptiona  to  the  rule  aeem  aa  if  they  had  been  designed 
to  prove  ita  neceasity.  A  man  who  has  risen  from  the 
ranks  is  generally  despised,  because  hia  conduct  ia  too 
often  despicable.  If  a  private  shews  great  zeal,  conduct, 
and  talent,  he  may  rise  to  be  serjeant-major ;  and 
there  he  remains.  Servility  and  sycophancy  to  his  snper. 
iors  are  the  keys  to  higher  promotion.  We  have  heard 
it  whispered  that,  of  late,  this  matter  has  been  undergoing 
a  gradual  improvement ;  but,  if  it  be  so,  the  commaDder- 
in-chief  bears  his  faculties  in  thia  respect  so  meekly,  that 
they  are  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  Public. 
It  is  one  of  the  haughty  characteristics  of  the  array,  aa 
well  illustrated  by  Lord  Cardigan,  that  it  shall  not  evea 
condescend  to  accept  the  praise  of  tlie  "  civilian"  public. 
But  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  gaining  ground  in 
the  official  departments  in  general,  and  it  must  at  last 
penetrate  to  tlie  Horse  Guards.  When  there  ia  any  im- 
provement in  the  Peat  Office  department,  the  Post  Master 
General  advertises  it  as  profusely  as  if  he  were  an  opposi- 
tion draper  trying  to  outdo  an  old-established  busioeas ; 
and  the  practice  is  an  eminently  advantageoiu  one;  for  it 
not  only  iustrueta  the  Public  in  the  arrangement  of  tha 
department,  but  stands  as  the  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  to  perform  their  duty. — To  return  to 
the  army.  If  there  be  an  improvement,  it  nmst  be  one 
totally  insufficient  to  affect  the  great  characteristic  avil— . 
the  absence  of  sufficient  rewards  for  merit,  and  induce- 
menta  to  exertion.  We  would  not  have  it  underatood 
that  we  advocate  the  system  of  making  advancement  to 
command  an  ordinary  result  of  the  meritorious  perform* 
ance  of  the  duties  of  a  common  soldier.  It  should  b« 
the  reirard  of  high  and  peculiar  merit  only;  bnt  anre  to 
follow  when  that  merit  is  displayed.  The  education  that 
makea  a  good  soldier  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  that 
which  makea  a  good  commander ;  and  it  is  only  among 
a  very  few  indeed  of  those  who  have  only  the  opportuaU 
tiee  of  the  former,  that  the  qualities  of  the  latter  can  be 
exhibited.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  good  perform- 
ance of  the  routine  duties  of  the  ranks  be  not  a  qnalift- 
cation  for  command,  far  less  should  birth  or  fortune  be 
held  to  be  so.  Let  the  fllness  to  perform  the  poblic  ser- 
vice be  the  criterion  in  both  cases.  If  a  man  he  made 
an  officer  without  having  served  in  the  ranks,  let  il  Im 
only  because  he  has  gene  through  an  education  which, 
if  he  be  not  deficient  in  ordinary  sense,  must  make  him 
fit  for  his  dutie^  (f  a  soldier  ia  advanced,  let  it  be  be- 
cause, from  peculiar  talent  or  perseverance,  he  hai  beta 
able  to  possess  himself  of  like  qualifications. 

Finance, — The  return  of  the  Revenue  for  the  year 
and  quarters  ended  on  the  lOth  October,  1840,  presenia 
a  decrease  on  the  preceding  year  of  £676.856 ;  on  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  that  year,  of  £531,067.  TUi 
decrease  has  taken  place,  notwithstanding,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Ezchequer'a  imposition  of  an  additional  6  percent, 
on  the  bulk  of  our  tazea,  in  the  hope  to  arrest  thereby 
the  previoua  steady  downward  caat  of  the  revenue.  It 
is  marked  by  this  feature,  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  receipts  of  the  Excise  during  the  whole  year, 
and  in  the  receipts  of  the  Custoou  during  the  last  quar- 
ter. Our  industrious  claaaea  have  been  denying  them- 
selves their  little  comforts  during  the  whole  year,  and 
now  our  foreign  commerce  is  beginning  to  feel  an  inci- 
pient paralysis.  The  Com  Lawa  and  other  unwise  al* 
tempts  of  ottr  legislature  are  being  felt :  and  this  is  tke 
moment  tlmt  our  wise  rulers  think  a  propitioas  time  im 
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Mixing  the  conntry  into  inenning  a  Trar  expenditure. 
The  additional  outlay  of  a  war  establishment  will  not  be 
the  only  inroad  upon  the  pockete  of  the  People.  Already 
onr  commerce  is  ttagnating  from  the  mere  prospect  ^f 
war.  Manufacturers  and  meichanta  are  holding  in,  from 
anticipating  the  cbeclc  which  hostilities  may  gire  to  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  Marine  insurances  can  even  now 
only  be  effected  at  a  rate  that  seriously  diminishes  the 
profits  of  the  merchant.  The  amount  of  transactions  is 
diminishing,  and  the  cost  at  which  they  are  efifected  is  in- 
creasing. All  classes  of  the  nation  are  being  iinporerish- 
ed.  The  onfarourable  condition  of  trade  will  still  further 
diminish  the  receipts  of  the  Customs  and  Excise.  Inde- 
pendently of  war  taxation,  there  must  be  an  increase  of 
taxes  to  meet  the  falling  off  in  the  reveune.  The  mono- 
poly banic,  too,  is  adding  its  contribution  to  the  ingre- 
dients of  this  witch  cauldron.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
taking  measures  to  diminish  the  circulation;  thereby  beat- 
ing down  prices  here  by  an  artificial  process,  while  they 
continne  upchanged  abroad,  and  still  further  deteiiorat- 
iog  the  position  of  our  manuficturers.  The  only  conso- 
lation, amid  these  uncomfortable  proipecis,  is,  the  chance 
that  all  this  may  be  "  the  beginning  of  the  end" — that 
goremment  may  be  about  to  be  "  brought  up."  If  men 
can  keep  their  tempers,  a  precious  use  may  be  extracted 
out  of  this  adrersity ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  one's 
temper  amid  serere  priratioos,  nor  it  it  safe'  for  public 
men  to  calculate  upon  the  power  of  the  masses  to  do  it. 

Makcrester  Canvass.— Mr  Milner  Gibson  hat 
been  making  a  canrassing  round  of  the  wards  of  Man- 
chester, We  do  not  pretend  to  any  more  accurate  infor- 
mation, relative  to  the  circumstances  of  this  moTement, 
than  can  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
pnrs&  Enough,  however,  has  escaped  through  that  chan- 
nel to  warrant  a  few  remarks. 

A  deputation  from  the  Manchester  Reform  Association 
waited,  some  time  since,  upon  Mr  Cobden,  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  event  of  his  receiving  the  support  of  that 
body,  he  would  be  willing  to  stand  for  the  burgh.  MrCob- 
den.  In  his  reply,  stated,  that  he  had  relinquished  all  desire 
to  enter  Parliament  since  from  the  time  the  Reformers 
had  abandoned  their  independent  course  of  action  in  the 
Commons*  House  of  Parliament.  According  to  the  ab- 
stract of  his  letter,  which  we  have  seen,  he  stated,  in 
addition, «  hit  conviction  that  to  this  ikttl  policy  of  mak- 
ing political  principle  subservient  to  the  expediency  of 
kreping  the  Whigs  in,  and  Tories  out,  of  office,  he  attri- 
buted at  once  the  backsliding  of  the  party  in  power  from 
their  former  patriotic  professions,  the  degeneracy  of  lead- 
ing politicians  in  an  age  not  otherwise  marked  by  mental 
or  morsi  inferiority ;  and,  mote  than  all,  that  desimc- 
tion  of  confidence  in  public  men  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  People,  which  had  caused  disunion  in  the 
Liberal  ranks,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  Reform- 
ers as  a  party."  He  concluded  by  relating  that  every 
day  serveid  to  confirm  these  convictions ;  but  that  "  hav- 
ing no  reason  to  know  that  they  were  shared  by  the 
constituency  of  Manchester,  he  had  no  intention  of  offer- 
ing himself  as  a  candidate."  The  rejoinder  given  to  this 
reply,  by  the  Reform  Association  of  Manchester,  was 
their  tending  off  an  invitation  to  Mr  Milner  Gibson. 
This  looked  very  like  a  declaration,  on  their  part,  that 
tfaty  did  not  share  MrCobden't  convictions,  but  that  they 
wanted  a  candidate  who  would  vote  for  Ministers  through 
thick  and  thin.  Mr  Gibson's  preliminary  canrata  ter- 
minated about  the  middle  of  October.  The  reported 
tpeeche*  of  that  gentleman  and  his  friends  have  served  to 
strengthen  our  suspicion  that  he  was  brought  forward 
beeaute  be  did  not  share  in  the  convictions  of  Mr  Cob- 
den. He  made  plenty  of  bold,  general  professions  of 
Liberal  principle,  and  was  tulBcitntly  drcided  on  any 
question  (such  as  education  and  the  ballot)  which  Minis- 
ten  have  left  open.  Rut  he  maintained  a  convenient 
latitnde  of  expresaion  on  all  qoestiont  when  they  have 
thewn  their  determination  either  to  oppoee  or  not  to  pro- 
mole  rational  principles.  He  would  not  promise  to 
opp«ae  Ministers  because  they  were  hostile  to  the  Com 
Law* :  he  had  great  confidence  Im  Lord  Palmertton.  This 
tamperiDf  with  the  old  Tory  tyittm  of  foftifn  policy,  hj 


which  the  Foreign  Minister  has  brought  ns  to  the  rerge 
of  a  European  war,  if,  indeed,  it  be  now  possible  to  avoid 
it,  shews  the  willingness  of  Mr  Gibson  and  his  supportera 
to  sacrifice  sound  rational  principles,  to  "  keep  the  Minii- 
ters  in."  This  declaration  of  a  wish  to  support  Lord 
Melbourne,  although  he  upheld  the  Corn  Ijiws,  shews  an 
equal  imbecility  of  purpose,  that  is,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  parties  are  sincere  in  their  professions.  This 
playing  at  fast  and  loose  with  principles,  is  especially 
discreditable  to  the  electors  of  Manchester ;  if  indeed  it 
was  the  voice  of  the  electors  of  Manchester,  and  not  of 
packed  assemblies,  that  was  heard  at  Mr  Gibson's  meet- 
ings. A  portion  of  tho  middle  classes  have,  of  late,  been 
affecting  to  say — It  is  vain  to  look  for  a  union  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  unenfranchised,  in  the  present 
temper  of  both.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  by  a  movement 
en  masse.  But  the  electoral  class  has  a  considerable 
power,  if  it  were  but  intelligent  and  courageons  enough 
to  use  it.  Let  us  get  up  a  parliamentary  agitation  for 
some  good  practical  reform ;  and,  first  of  ail,  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  It  was  in  and  about  Manchester  that 
this  language  was  used  most  langninely.  The  Man* 
Chester  Anti-Com-Law  League  published  an  advertise- 
ment,  calling  npon  %)I  Liberals,  free  from  the  fetters  of 
party,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  registrations,  as  a 
parliamentary  agitation  of  the  Com  Law  question  was  to 
begin  as  soon  as  they  were  completed.  The  antUCom- 
Law  agitators  vowed  they  wonld  return,  at  the  firet  elec- 
tion, a  number  of  members  free  to  vote  upon  every  other 
question  at  they  pleased,  provided  they  would  unceasingly 
agitate  the  Corn  Law  question  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment. Anti-(3orn-Law  candidates,  it  was  said,  were  to 
be  set  up  in  every  constituency  of  the  empire.  And  tha 
result  of  all  this  boasting  is,  that,  in  Manchester  itself,  a 
candidate  seems  to  be  allowed  to  cany  all  before  him 
who  does  not  com*  up  in  this  respect  to  the  mark  of  the 
Manchester  men.  How  can  they  ask  other  conititueneiet 
to  return  such  men  as  they  want,  when  they  will  not  do 
it  themselves  P  Where  will  that  cock  fight  that  wont 
fight  on  his  own  dunghill  ?  We  have  been  induced  to 
notice  these  events  by  the  fear  that  the  vacillation  of  the 
Manchester  electoral  class  is  but  "  the  badge  of  all  their 
tribe."  They  mean  well;  hat,  when  the  time  for  actios 
comet,  "  the  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  by 
the  pale  cast  of  fear."  These  men  tell  us  they  are  averse 
to  a  farther  extension  of  Reform:  sorely,  in  common  con- 
sistency, they  are  bound  to  shew  that  they  can  make 
some  use  of  the  Reform  they  have  got. 

TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
There  is  little  variation  in  the  accounts  of  the  state  of 
trade  and  mauufoctures  from  those  which  we  have  given 
for  some  months  past.  Everywhere  depression  prevsii% 
and  numerous  bankruptcies  are  weekly  occurring  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  last  Report  from  Manebet- 
ter  states,  that,  to  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  continued 
depression  and  derangement  of  commerce  in  that  district, 
wonld  be  a  difficult  task.  Goods  and  yarns  have  of  lata 
become  more  diSicult  to  sell,  and  prices  of  most  kinds  of 
goods  have  again  declined.  The  manufacturers  have,  in 
consequence,  been  forced  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  their  workmen.  Some  have  already  succeeded  in  tha 
attempt.  At  Blackburn  and  its  vicinity,  about  10,000 
or  12.000  people  are  out  of  employment,  in  consequence 
of  the  masters  attempting  to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  their 
hands,  who  received  9».  a-week,  (eo  per  cent.  The  oper- 
atives consented  to  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent  i  the  masiert 
insisted  on  74  ;  but  the  operatives  would  not  agree,  and 
the  result  is,  the  mills  are  standing  idle,  and  the  people 
are  in  a  state  of  starvation.  The  working  clasaee  matt 
now  see  the  folly  of  the  doctrine,  that  wages  rise  and  fall 
with  the  pi  ice  of  com ;  for  they  cannot  tail  to  recoUett 
that,  in  I83C,  when  wheat  was  36s.  a  quarter,  they  had 
higher  wages  than  at  present,  when  the  average  is  70&> 
and  the  price  of  the  best  quality  Ma,  In  the  wtts  of 
England,  stocks  of  all  soni  of  goods  and  yams  aie  ac- 
cumulating, and  it  is  feared  it  will  be  neceatary  to  work 
short  time  to  prevent  a  glut  in  the  market.  The  recent 
resolution  of  tlie  Dirtcton  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
not  to  ditoonnt  uiy  billt  wkMi  Imt*  bum*  Ikaa  MJrty-irc 
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dayi  to  mn,  Mndi  te  aggrariite  the  diitren.  Some  banks 
hare  bean  in  the  practice  of  charging  lix  per  cent,  on  dit- 
coanting  long-dated  bills,  and  money  is  so  Karce  that 
one  joint-etocli  bank  has  requested  their  customers 
to  take  three  months  bills  for  their  cheques,  instead 
of  cash.  At  Leicester,  the  workmen  are  in  fall  em- 
ployment, and  there  is  a  iteadr  demand  fur  worsted 
boeiery  for  the  home  market.  The  wool  market  is 
firm,  and  there  bis  been  a  slight  advance  on  some 
kinds  of  wool.  At  the  sale*  of  wool  in  London,  which 
terminated  on  the  Uth  October,  from  10,000  to  12,000 
bales  were  sold,  at  from  2d,  to  Sd.  per  pound  higher 
than  at  iha  August  sales.  The  pi  ice  of  iron  has  bean 
gradnaliy  rising  for  some  months;  and,  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  trade  at  Wolrerhampton,  on  the  14tb 
October,  an  advance  was  made  of  10a.  on  pigs,  and  20<. 
on  bars. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Vow  that  the  crop  is  at  Uiigth  secured,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  its  probable  produce.  In  the  southern 
cotutica  of  England,  wheat  is  represented  to  be  an  aver- 
age crop ;  but  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Scotland, 
to  be  deficient.  Barley  is  everywhere  an  excellent  crop  ; 
and  oats,  tlironghout  Scotland  at  ^east,  very  abundant. 
The  best  wheat  in  the  Edinburgh  market,  on  14tb  October, 
weighing  84lbs  per  bushel,  brought  84s.,  the  average  being 
67s.  8d. ;  the  best  barley,  weighing  661bs.  38s.,  average 
34t.  Sd. ;  the  best  oat%  weighing  461be  28s.,  average 
84s.  8d.  The  weather,  during  October,  was  highly  fav- 
ooiable  for  the  harvest  in  the  high  districts  of  Scotland, 
•od  enabled  the  farmers  to  carry  their  crops  in  the  best 
condition.  Though  the  appearance  of  the  potato  fields 
has,  throughout  the  season,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  bean  highly  luxuriant,  complaints  are  made,  now 
that  they  are  ia  course  of  being  taken  up,  that  the  pro. 
dace  is  deficient;  and,  consequently,  prices  have  been  high- 
er in  our  large  cities,  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  best  quality  has  never  been  under  4d.  per 
peck  of  Idlbs. ;  but,  considering  that  the  breadth  planted 
with  this  root  i*  greater  than  usual,  and  that  the  oats 
an  peculariy  abundant,  a  diminution  of  the  price  must, 
are  long,  take  place.  Turnips,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
are  not  a  heavy  crop,  and  we  fear  rather  below  average. 

The  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
•t  Aberdeen,  was  one  of  the  best  which  has  taken  place. 
Tba  show  of  stock  (upwards  of  6O0)  wf  the  largest  ever 
exhibited  |  and  the  quality,  generally,  gave  much  salis> 
faction.  The  short-boms  have,  as  appeared  from  the 
show,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the  Aberdeen. 
shire  and  other  native  breeds.  There  were  tweniy- 
tls  Bhort>homcd  bulls,  and  only  two  old  (homed)  Aber- 
deenshire bulls  exhibited.  The  sheep  ueie  limited  in 
point  of  number ;  and,  as  was  generally  admitted, 
they  were  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  cattle :  in- 
dead,  however  valaable,  on  the  bleak  Highland  moun- 
tains, the  black.fooed  and  Cheviot  may  be,  they  make 
but  a  mean  appcaranee  in  a  show-yard,  when  placed 
alongside  of  the  southern  breeds.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Southdowns,  and  theMarquis  of  Tweeddaie's 
Laicesten,  however,  were  generally  admired,  and  might 
have  been  exhibited  without  disparagement  in  any  com- 
petition on  either  side  of  the  Tweed.  At  the  committee 
dinner  320  sat  down,  and  tha  time  was  spent  chiefly 
in  reading  esaaya  and  in  conversation  on  agricultu- 
ral subjects;  but  itwcnt  off,  on  the  whole,  dully.  For  the 
gnat  dinner,  next  day,  a  splendid  pavilion,  tastefully  or- 
namented and  lighted  with  gas,  bad  been  erected,  and 
ISOO  gentlemen  took  their  seats  at  table.  The  sale  of  tha 
^la  cattle  took  place  on  9th  October,  The  •bort-homed 
boll  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which  gained 
the  first  priie,  brought  100  guineas;  the  two  west  High, 
land  prize  oxen,  about  jC70  par  pair,  and  several  of  the 
belfers  and  oxen  exhibited,  sold  for  £40  a-piece.  The 
next  meeting  takes  place  at  Berwick  ;  when,  for  the  first 
time,'the  Scotch  and  English  breedrn  and  agriculturists 
will  be  brought  into  friendly  competition. 

It  appears,  from  the  proceedings  at  Aberdeen,  that 
practical  farmers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  importance 
•f  tiowblninf  ahamieal  idenca  with  agriculture.     It  it 


obvious  to  any  one,  however  slightly  acquainted 
with  these  branches  of  human  knowledge,  that  until 
agricultiire  borrows  the  aid  of  chemistry,  it  will  re- 
main, what  it  has  always  hitherto  been,  not  a  science,  bat 
an  empirical  art.  As  yet,  no  chemist  has  been  suffidently 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  agriculture,  to  give 
weight  to  his  opiuious  among  farmeis.  Tha  "  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry"  of  Davy  is,  however,  well  worthy  of 
consultation ;  and  a  treatise  tm  "  Organic  Chemistry,  in 
its  applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,"  trans. 
lated  from  the  German  of  Profetsor  Liebig  of  Gieasea, 
has  just  been  published,  which  contains  many  curi- 
oiu  and  valuable  observations  on  agriculture.  As  a 
specimen,  we  select  the  following  remarks  on  bone 
manure,  of  which  so  much  is  now  used,  and  whidi  has, 
in  many  dittricts  completely  changed  the  face  of  the 
country  and  the  system  of  agriculture.  "  The  mannrs 
of  an  acre  of  land,  with  forty  pounds  of  bonednat,is  suC- 
cient  to  supply  three  crops  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes, 
turnips,  fcc.,  with  phosphates.  But  the  form  in  which 
they  are  returned  to  tha  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  for,  the  more  finely  the  Ixmes  are 
reduced  to  powder,  and  the  more  intimately  they  an 
mixed  with  the  soil,  the  mora  easily  they  are  assimilated. 
The  most  easy  and  practical  mode  of  effecting  their  divi. 
tiou,  is  to  pour  over  the  bones,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
half  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  three 
or  four  parts  of  water ;  and  after  they  have  been  digested 
for  some  time,  to  add  one  himdred  parts  of  water,  and 
sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the  field,  before  the  plough. 
In  a  few  seconds,  the  free  acids  unite  with  the  baus  con. 
lained  in  the  earth,  and  a  neutral  salt  is  formed  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  division.  Experiments  iiutituted  on  a 
aoil  formed  from  grauwacke,  for  the  purpoaa  of  as- 
certaining the  action  of  manure  thus  prepared,  have  dis- 
tinctly shewn  that  neither  com  nor  kitchen-garden  plants 
suffer  injuriotu  effects  in  consequence ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  thrive  with  much  more  vigour."  If  forty 
pounds  of  bone  treated  as  here  recommended,  are  tuSdent 
to  manure  an  acre  of  ground,  it  is  a  great  diaeovery  in 
agriculture;  and  we  trust  the  experimenu  will  be  repeated 
by  some  of  our  intelligent  agriculturists.  While  on  the 
subject  of  manure,  we  may  notice  some  recent  experi- 
menu made  in  Nortbumberiand  with  the  nitrate  ol'toda. 
The  field  on  which  the  experiment  waa  made,  was  thrae- 
year  old  grass,  consisting  of  white  clover,  trefoil,  rye  grass, 
and  Timothy,  The  plot  of  ground  consisted  of  four  acres 
laid  out  in  ridges  of  equal  size,  and  each  alternate  ridge 
was  town  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at  tha  rate  of  one  ewi.  per 
aci;e.  No.  1,112  square  yards,  without  manure,  produced  9 
stones  4  lbs.  of  hay,  equal  to  2  tons  31  stones  per  acre.  No. 
2,  112  square  yards,  to  which  10  bushels  ot  gypsum  had 
been  applied,  produced  exactly  the  same  quantity.  Vo.  3, 
1)2  square  yaids,  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied, 
on  the  I8th  April,  produced  14  atones  7  lbs.  of  hay,  equal 
to  3  tons  146  Iba.  par  acre ;  being  an  increase  of  1  ton 
66  lbs.  over  I  and  2.  But  what  is  remarkable^  when 
both  nitrate  of  soda  and  gypsum  were  applied  in  tha 
quantities  already  mentioned,  the  pioduce  was  lets  by  21 
stones  per  acre  than  when  the  nitrate  alono  was  vsed. 
The  cost  of  I  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  brought  to  the  field, 
was  22s, ;  the  incraasad  value  of  the  hay  produced,  £4 
or  ^6|;  and  tha  aftermath  was  more  luxuriant,  wbci* 
the  nitrate  had  been  applied,  than  on  other  parts  of  tba 
field. 

.  The  last  Falkirk  Tryst  for  the  season  wu  held  on  the 
12th  October :  00,000  sheep  were  sold  ;  andabont  Is.  6d. 
a-head  was  realized  mora  at  this  than  at  the  last  tryst, 
Croesed  white-faced  Cheviott  brought  from  28s.  to  31s.; 
white.faced  ewes  18s.  to  21s.  A  lot  of  27  three-yaaroU 
winterers, brougbti;  18  a-head;  another of2ft,£l6:I7:6i 
100  three-year  old  heifers  of  tha  Watt  Highland  breed, 
brought  £B  a-head  i  the  price  of  cows  ran  from  £10  ta 
j£12.  -4  great  number  of  horses  waa  in  the  market; 
good  draught  sold  from  £20  to  £30 ;  Highland  penhs 
from  £6  to  £10,  At  the  fair  of  Ballinasloe  in  Iielaad, 
held  on  the  6th  and  6th  October,  the  number  of  abesp 
sold  was  69,770 ;  remaining  untold,  16,990.  Tha  piias 
of  .wethers  was  between  3s.  to  4i,  below  that  of  laat  yiir 
cwti  wen  folly  6*.  lower. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  POOR,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  PAUPERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


A  PooB  Law  is  as  decided  a  feature  of  civili- 
lation  as  those  laws  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  without  which  civil  society  cannot  be 
said  to  exist.  A  Poor  Law  is,  morever,  the  pro- 
moter of  civilisation  ;  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  preserving  the  peace  and  the  equili- 
brium of  the  social  system  ;  a  corrective  of  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  excessive  accumulation 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  concurring  with  the  ex- 
treme destitution  of  the  many;  an  evil  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  only  secondary  to  the  want  of 
security  for  life  and  property.  Poor  Laws  are 
auxiliaries  of  the  march  of  improvement,  as  they 
form  the  preventive  of  the  perpetuated  here- 
ditary debasement  of  a  large  and  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  community,  who,  without  their  sus- 
taining power,  remain  a  down-draught  on  social 
progress,  while  their  suffering  condition  hardens 
or  corrupts  every  other  class.  Slavery  is  to  be 
condemned,  not  alone  for  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation which  it  entails  on  the  slave,  but  also  for 
the  deadening  of  the  moral  feelingSj  and  the 
actual  cruelty  and  profligacy  which  tlie  unnatural 
condition  of  the  slave  engenders  in  his  master. 
In  like  manner,  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
nnrelieved  misery  and  destitution,  existing  in  the 
bosom  of  an  otherwise  prosperous  society,  cannot 
long  be  confined  to  the  actual  sufferers,  were  the 
luxurious  portion  of  society  so  salfish  and  inhu. 
man  as  to  disregard  all  suffering  which  did  not 
immediately  affect  themselves. 

As  the  growth  of  indigence  cannot  be  prevent- 
*ed  in  any  society  that  is  not  in  a  state  of  perfect 
stagnation,  destitution  is,  in  fact,  often  to  be 
held  as  a  proof  of  advancing  civilisation,  and  of  a 
widening  range  of  wants ;  wise  legislation  has, 
therefore,  been  more  directed  to  the  relief  of 
poverty  than  to  the  suppression  of  its  symptoms, 
which  are  far  from  being  uniformly  to  be  consi- 
dered as  evils.  It  is  painful  to  see  a  poor  English 
family  unable  to  procure  shoes  and  stockings, 
which  their  habits  have  taught  them  to  regard 
M  necessaries  of  life,  and  which,  if  they  cannot 
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procure  by  work,  they  must  ask  from  the  pa« 
rish  ;  but  it  is  surely  as  bad  to  see  an  Irish  Or 
Scottish  family  in  the  same  condition,  but  with 
no  sense  of  degradation,  and,  consequently,  no 
stimulus  to  improve  their  condition. 

The  Jewish  institutions  were  highly  favour- 
able to  the  poor.  Charlemagne  established  Poor 
Laws ;  and  the  latest  conqueror  and  civilizer  of 
our  own  times,  Mehemet  Ali,  has,  along  with  a 
public  system  of  education,  and  hospitals  for  the 
destitute  sick  and  lunatics,  attempted  to  intro.' 
duce  a  Poor  Law  into  Egypt. 

But  the  principle  of  a  Poor  Law,  whether  in 
Scotland  or  in  Egypt,  must,  to  produce  the  full 
amount  of  advantage,  have  a  determinate  relation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  society  in  which  it 
exists.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  thousands 
sinking  into  destitution,  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  learn  at  length  to  vegetate  in  the 
midst  of  that  wealthy  community  in  which  they 
are  unable  longer  to  live ;  as  living,  with  its 
endless  refinements  of  habit  and  sentiment,  has 
come  to  be  considered  in  the  very  lowest  ranks 
of  those  independent  labourers,  whose  moral  ne- 
cessities have  happily  extended  more  rapidly  and 
widely  than  their  animal  wants.  Advancing 
civilisation  has  made  cleanliness  of  person  and 
dress  as  urgent  a  want  as  clothing,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  feelings  of  modesty  and 
delicauy,  by  separate  apartments  for  the  dif- 
ferent sexes,  as  indispensable  as  shelter  from 
the  weather.  It  is  so  among  the  peasantry 
of  England,  where  indigence  is  not  held  an  ex- 
cuse for  filth,  squalor,  and  reckless  indifference  to 
the  decencies  of  life ;  because,  longbefore  destitu-. 
tion  becomes  so  extreme  and  so  destructive  of  all 
good  feelings  and  habits,  the  Poor  Law  inter- 
poses its  protective  and  sustaining  power;  a 
Poor  Law  of  which  the  regulating  principle  is, 
not  what  will  barely  sustain  a  coarse  and  joyless 
animal  existence,  but  a  rule  which  enables  the 
infirm,  the  aged,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  poor, 
and  ijso  the  able-bodied  labourer  who  cannot 
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procure  employment,  to  maintain  their  former 
habits  of  cieanlinesB  and  neatnem,  and,  although 
curtailed  in  the  comforts  of  life,  to  retain   its 
decencies.      Even  under  the  rigid   system  of 
the  reformed  work-houses  of  England,  the  pro- 
Tision  made  for  personal  cleanlinesc,  and  the 
change  of  body   and  bed  linen,   indicate   and 
maintain   a  social  condition,   a  system  of  ele- 
vating necessities  of  which  the  industrious  inde. 
pendent  labourers  of  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  of  nearly  all  Ireland,  as  yet  know  nothing. 
But  is  this  eztraraf  anee  in  elothing  and  wash- 
ing to  be  considered  as  a  vice  of  the  English 
poor  law  system  ?     And  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
system  which  neither  sustains  the  moral  feeling* 
and  mental  energies, by  stimulatingand  keeping  in 
activity  the  artificial  wants  of  the  indigent  classes; 
nor  yet  supplies,  in  any  adequate  degree,  their 
merely  animal  necessities  ? — which  practically 
considers  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  and  any- 
thing approaching  to  Inxuryinthelabouring  class, 
as  a  national  calamity,  entailing  indigenoe  on 
the  poor,  and  on  the  rich  the  future  burthen 
•f  a  higher  poor  rate? — ^what  shall  be  said  of  such 
a  system  ? — It  is  our*. 

While  the  circle  of  the  artifidal  wants  of  the 
affluent  extends  in  every  direotlon,  and  take*  the 
most  fantastic  and  extravagant  forms,  the  little 
enjoyments  of  the  labonring  class  must  be  curbed 
and  repreased,  until  society  exhibits  tho*e  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  extreme  contrasts,  which  are 
•ymptomatic  of  its  unhealthy  condition,  and 
which  completely  overturn  the  aphorism  of  poli- 
tieal  eoonomy,  that  whatever  make*  the  rich 
man  richer  tends  also  to  elevate  the  poor ; 
while  the  reverse  may,  at  the  same  time,  hold ; 
namely,  that  whatever  depresses  the  rich,  must 
■till  farther  impoverish  the  poor. 

But  leaving  generalities,  which  are  here  out 
of  plaee,  we  proceed  to  finish  our  prescribed 
task,  which  was  to  shew,  however  imperfectly, 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Scottish  system  of 
Poor  Laws.  "  In  fact,"  say*  Dr  Alison,  in  his 
valuable  pamphlet,  "  the  practieal  operation  of 
the  Scotch  system  is  very  little  known  in  Scot- 
land itself."  And  we  may  add,  that  it  is  only  known, 
if  at  aU,  through  a  faUe  medium,  vis.,  the  spe- 
culations of  iMnevolent  visionariee,  with  Dr 
Chalmers  at  their  head,  or  the  representations 
of  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  sys- 
tem, by  selfishness,  prej  udiee,  or  conceit.  It  is  ac- 
oomplishing  something  to  be  able,  in  any  degree, 
to  spread  accurate  information  regarding  the 
operation  of  this  system,  which  may  probably 
be  best  done  by  exhibiting  it  at  work  in  a  variety 
of  localities,  selected  so  a*  to  shew  fair  average 
results.  We  now  start  afresh  with  the  southern 
extremity  of  Scotland,  and,  eonseqaently,  one  of 
its  1>e*t  point*. 

The  Border  parish  of  Ghretna  belong*  prind- 
pally  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield — an  absentee,  of 
Qourse— and  to  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell.  Beth  have 
given  great  encouragement  to  farmers,  by  enclos- 
ing fields,  erecting  excellent  farm-houses,  &o. 
&C.  The  raw  produce  of  this  parish  is  valued  at 
4fiO,000.    Some  of  the  tenant*  pay  jCIOOO  a-year 


of  rent,  and  many  ^£500.    The  population  i*  1909, 
of  whom  about  500  live  in  the  manufacturing  vil- 
lage of  Springfield.    The  number  of  permanent 
and  occasional  paupers  is  thirty,  who,amongthem, 
receive  the  average  sum  of  £80  a-year,  raised 
ehieily  by  the  contributions  of  the  heritors;  whicb, 
we  take  leave  to  think,  i*  no  mighty  burden  on 
their  rental,  which,  on  the  ordinary  principle  of 
taking  the  raw  produce  as  three  rents,  must  be 
about  £1 7,000.    But  the  rack  rents  of  these  times 
ie  as  often  to  b*  taken  at  nearer  half  the  produce. 
It  may  shew  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  minister  of 
Gretna,  in  relation  to  the  slender  fund  provided 
for  age,  alckness,  and  destitution,  in  this  rich 
parish.      He    remarks : — "  The    generality    of 
the    people    regard    such    means    of    support 
as  no  degradation,   and  feel  much  inclined  to 
force  the  heritors  to  a  legal  assessment,  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  the  firmness  of  the 
kirk-session,  the  unity  of  the  heritors,  and  'by 
their  regularity  in  meeting  and  contributing  ac- 
cording to  the  real  wants  of  the  poor.     These 
feelings,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  are  mainly  to 
be   attributed  to  the  practice  of  our  English 
neighbours,  whose  standard  of  independence  ha* 
been  sadly  lowered  by  the  operation,  or  rather 
by  the  abuse,  of  poor-rates."    Of  course,  thk 
gentleman  considers  £80  a-year  enough  for  the 
real  wants  of  the  thirty  paupers  of  his  parish.- 
But  if  the  people  already  regard  the  receiving  of 
parish  relief  as  no  mark  of  moral- er  social  d^ 
gradation,  is  not  their  independence,  aeeording 
to  this  clergyman,  and  the  vast  majority  of  hi* 
brethren,  already  subdued,  or  gone  ;  and  under 
what  system  has  it  perished?    Surely  not  that 
of  compulsory  assessments,   and  much   less   of 
an  excessive   provision.    Surely  their  degrada. 
tlon  is  not  to  be  measured  by  what  they  actually 
receive,   but  by  their   avidity  to  obtain;  and 
the  paupers  of  the  parish  of  Crieeh  are  a*  mndi, 
we  should  say  more,  degraded  by  receiving  titeir 
pittance  of  Is.  in  the  year,  as   those  of  any 
southern  parish  by  receiving  at  triple  the  rate 
in  the  week.    We  must  remark  that,  a*  in  other 
cases,  the  amount  distributed  among  the  poor  of 
Gretna,  and  the  rate  of  allowance,  appears  eoa. 
siderably  larger  in  the  Report  given  in  to  the 
General  Assembly  than  in  that  pnbliriied  in  the 
Statistical  Account ;  which  discrepancy  is  to  be 
reconciled,  we  suppose,  by  the  Report  referring 
to  different  years.     From  the  AMcmbly's  Report, 
the  parish  appears  to  have  been  l^ally  assessed 
since  1800  ;  though  the  clergyman  spMks  of  tiie 
"  voluntary  contributions  of  the  heritors"  as  the, 
source  of  the  £80  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.     In  thirty-four  years,  assessments  had  not 
waxed  extravagant  in  Gretna,  when  £80,  on  a  rental 
of  probably  above  £1 7,000,  covered,  en  the  average, 
the  rate  when  the  report  waa  written  in  1834. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  northern  county : — In  the  pa< 
rish  of  Bai?obobt,  Dbveniok,  in  Kineardineshiie, 
there  is  a  population  of  9,588.  The  wage*  of 
labour  are  from  8d.  to  9^.  an  hoar,  with  tin 
addition  of  victuals  in  harvest  There  i*  < 
Mendlj  Mdety  and  «  meriog^  bank  in  tii»  p«tr 
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iah.  The  character  of  the  people  is  "  devont 
and  orderly  ;**  they  ♦'  observe  the  Sabbath,  and 
are  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion."  There 
are,  on  the  average,  sixty-four  paupers  in  the 
above  population, — ^nor  is  this  surprising;  and 
for  the  support  of  those  infirm,  impotent,  aged, 
and  destitute  persons,  there  are  raised,  by  church 
collections,  fines,  dues,  &c.,  about  £135  a. year  ; 
averaging  l^d.  a-day  for  every  poor  person — 
"An  allowance,"  remarks  their  clergyman,  "  to- 
tally inadequate  to  their  support;  and,  as  vre 
have  no  strolling  poor  belonging  to  the  parish, 
it  sets,  in  a  atrilcing  point  of  view,  the  private 
charity  of  the  community  at  large,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, of  the  working  classes  in  whose  vicinity 
the  paupers  are  situated."  Many  Reports  do  the 
same  ;  but  all  this  charity  of  the  poor  to  each 
other  does  not  suffice. 

The  minister  of  another  parish  in  Kincardine- 
shire remarks — "  There  have  been  great  im- 
provements in  farming  in  the  course  of  the 
last  forty  years.  Much  waste  land  has  been 
reclaimed,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  produced 
must  be  much  larger  than  at  the  above  period. 
It  doe*  not  appear  that  any  improvement  hat 
taken  place  in  the  eireumstanee*  of  the  people  of 
tfohnthaeen.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  old  residenters  that  poverty  is  gra- 
dually gaining  ground.  It  is  reported  that, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  many  in  the 
village  iti  easy  circumstances :  now  the  greater 
part  of  the  families  are  nearly  on  a  level,  and 
comparatively  few  are  able  to  assist  their  neigh- 
bours, to  any  extent,  in  times  of  affliction  and 
bereavement."  This  is  accounted  for  by  depres- 
sion and  fluctuation  in  trade,  the  low  rate  of  the 
remuneration  of  labour,  and  the  hopeless  des- 
pondency into  which  people,  sunk  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty,  and  left  without  assist- 
ance, inevitably  fall ;  and  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  one  main  object  of  a  Poor  Law  to  rescue 
them.  The  Report  continues: — ''When  some 
of  the  more  industrious  were  banning  to  sur. 
mount  the  harassments  of  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, trade  again  became  depressed,  and  the 
labouring  classes  must  renew  their  struggles 
with  hard  toil  and  inadequate  remuneration." 
The  seafaring  people  of  this  village,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  herring-fishing  and  the  expense  in- 
curred for  nets  and  stores,  have  been  as  much 
reduced  as  the  weavers.  How,  we  would  in- 
quire, do  the  advocates  of  voluntary  support  of 
the  poor  propose  to  manage  in  such  circum- 
stances? The  defective  state  of  education, 
of  moral  training,  of  fireside  education,  in  this 
parish,  is  deeply  lamented  ;  but  are  these  des- 
titute and  hopeless  people  In  a  condition  either 
to  receive  or  convey  the  best  blessings  of  do- 
mestic education  ?  The  population  of  the  pa- 
rish referred  to  has  considerably  decreased.  In 
another  parish  bf  this  county,  Garvock,  the  po- 
pulation has  also  decreased,  while  the  pauperism 
has  increased :  the  former  owing  to  "  The  throw- 
ing of  two  or  three  small  farms  into  one,  and 
the  great  fanners  banishing  their  cottars,  by 
taking  from  them  their  cottage  and  their  cow." 


But  the  same  authority  attribntea  the  inoreas* 
of  pauperism,  firtt,  indeed,  to  old  age,  alck* 
ness,  widowhood,  and  orphanage ;  but,  teeondly^ 
"  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  that  honest  spirit 
of  independence  which  made  them  struggle  hard^ 
and  long  with  poverty  before  they  would  apply  to 
the  kirk-session."  But  do  they  not  still  struggla 
hard  and  long  before  they  bend  their  spirit  to  so* 
licit  the  pittance  of  f^om  less  than  4^d.  to  Is.  Ad. 
a-week,  which  seems  the  average  rate  afforded  to 
the  fourteen  paupers  of  G^rvOck ;  and  what,  wa 
again  and  again  inquire,  has  banished  or  snb« 
dued  the  stubborn  pride  of  independence  in  tha 
bosom  of  the  Scottish  labourer  ?  This  gentle* 
man  repeats  the  cuckoo-song  about  the  effect  of 
legal  assessment,  which.  In  charity,  we  must  be* 
lieve,  is  often  repeated  in  sheer  ignorance,  oi 
from  entire  want  of  consideration.  The  valna 
of  the  raw  produce  of  this  parish  now  amounts 
to  £18,864 :  10:4;  and  has  probably  beea 
doubled  within  the  last  twenty  or,  at  most, 
thirty  years.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  minister  of 
Garvock  bearing  nearly  a  solitary  testimony 
against  that  vile  and  demoralizing  system  of  ba^ 
nishing  male  servants  from  "  the  Ha'-board  to 
the  bothy,"  where  "  they  must  eat  as  well  as 
sleep  by  themselves."  '*  It  may,"  he  says,  "  be 
advantageous  in  a  present  or  economical  point  of 
view ;"  but  what  are  the  consequences  ?  "  Many 
of  them  are  really  hotbeds  of  irreligion,  immo- 
rality, and  vice ;  and  consequently  of  mischief 
not  only  to  the  rising  generation,  but  to  Bociet7 
in  general." 

At  times,  though  rarely,  we  meet  with  testi* 
mony  to  the  fact  that  legal  assessment  has  nei- 
ther made  the  poor  discontented  nor  less  re- 
luctant than  before  to  come  upon  the  pooi'-roU, 
This  is  the,  case  in  Wettruther,  in  Berwickshire^ 
among  other  parishes.  In  Whitsome,  in  the 
same  flourishing  county,  the  labourers  read 
newspapers  and  periodictjs ;  and,  though  "  mean- 
while contented,  have  an  impression  that  their 
condition  might  be  bettered."  A  most  salutary 
impression,  since  it  is  based  in  truth.  The  cot- 
tages recently  erected  here  are  comfortable  ;  but 
the  old  dwellings,  as  in  too  many  localities,  are 
"  cold,  damp,  and  in  a  miserable  state  of  re- 
pair," owing  to  the  non-residence  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  outgoing  tenant  being  only 
under  obligation  to  leave  the  cottages  habitable  j 
which  may,  it  appears,  mean  something  very  in- 
ferior to  comfortable  pigsties ;  and,  we  may  add, 
from  the  want  of  a  properidea  among  Scottish  pro- 
prietors of  what  the  dwelling  of  a  labouring  maa 
and  his  family  ought  to  be.  In  a  country  where, 
by  statute,  two  apartments  are  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  schoolmaster,  one  may  surely  satis^ 
the  ploughman. 

In  LiberUm,  a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  containing,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
4,0<3,  the  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce  Ifl 
£S6,\i\  :  10  :  4.  In  1835,  the  average  number 
of  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  session  was 
139 ;  in  1837,  it  had  fallen  to  110.  The  amount 
of  assessment  or  voluntary  contributions  made 
by  the  heritors  in  aid  of  tiie  other  Auids  centric 
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bated  for  the  poor  was,  in  the  first  year,  1835, 
iC39!> :  3  :  4^ ;  in  the  next  year,  je497  :  Sa. ;  and, 
in  1837,  ^£350.  These,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  dear  and  severe  seasons,  when  labourers 
were  long  kept  out  of  employment;  so  the  assess- 
BMnt,  if  apparently  heavy  in  these  years,  was  in 
reality  moderate  when  the  wealth  and  prOduc- 
tiveneia,  and,  above  all,  the  rapidly  increasing 
rental  of  the  parish,  is  considered.  When  the 
last  statistical  account  was  written,  the  real 
roDtal  of  Liberton  parish  was  jCIO.OOO.  It  is  now 
£88,000  a-year,  or  nearly  tripled.  But  no  one 
perceives  any  connexion  whatever  between  the 
increase  of  a  landowner's  rents  and  his  pocket 
duties  to  the  humble  co-operators  in  his  in- 
crease of  gain.  The  temporarily  increased  as- 
sessment of  Liberton  seems  moderate  enough  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances ;  yet  the  minister, 
who  is  haunted  by  the  usual  bugbears,  and 
talks  of  "  drying  up  the  sonroea  of  Christian 
charity,"  and  about  the  "  delicacy  of  the  poor," 
acknowledges  that  voluntary  contributions  are 
"only  practicable  in  small  parishes,  with  an 
efficient  minister  and  staff  of  elders."  Now  we 
would  point  to  the  small  parishes  of  Ruthwell, 
KiHchUl,  and  Kllmeny,  which  we  have  noticed, 
and  which  (like  hundreds)  are  precisely  in 
the  circumstances  described:  the  population 
•mall,  the  clergymen,  for  generations,  ttie  most 
efficient  that  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and 
their  staff  of  elders  of  their  own  choosing ;  and 
inquire  how  has  the  principle  of  voluntary  cha- 
rity operated  there?  In  what  circumstances 
are  the  destitute  of  these  parishes  ? 

The  population  of  the  rich  parish  of  Liber- 
ton are  nearly  all  poor ;  only  207,  of  the 
population  of  4,063,  being  above  the  rank  of 
labonrers;  and  in  this  S07  the  whole  of  the 
farmers,  teachers,  shopkeepers,  &c.  &c.,  are  in- 
eluded,  some  of  whom  cannot  be  very  affluent 
nor  even  comfortable  in  tlieir  circumstances.  The 
minister  congratulates  himself  on  the  assess- 
ments being  reduced,  in  the  face  too  of  a  very 
severe  year,  to  ;CS50 ;  but,  while  they  have  never 
exceeded  S^d.  in  the  pound  of  rent,  we  conceive 
his  satisfaction  premature,  ina  parish  where  there 
must,  along  with,  we  doubt  not,  great  vice  and  in- 
temperance, be  much  real  desti  tution,  arising  from 
no  fault  in  the  sufferers.  The  highest  allowance 
to  the  paupers  is  £S  :  12a.  a-year ;  the  lowest, 
XI  ;  0s.,  which  is  not  higher,  nor  so  high,  as  in 
many  of  the  unassessed  parishes  in  neighbouring 
presbyteries  In  Borrowstounness,  for  example, 
which  is  unassessed,  the  highest  rate  is  £6,  the 
lowest  jCltSs.;  Whitburn,  the  highest,  £5:88., 
the  lowest,  £S :  18s. ;  and  these  are  both  volun- 
tary, though  this  rule  does  not  generaUy  hold. 
Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the 
operation  of  the  present  poor  law,  which  depends, 
not  npon  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  but  alto- 
gether on  the  dispositions  of  the  rich  residents, 
«nd  the  temper  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
for  the  time  being. 

Berwickshire,  as  one  of  the  Border  districts, 
is  imagined  to  be,  like  Roxburgh,  Dumfries, 
and  Selkirk,  more  liberal  than  the  midland 


counties,  in  the  relief  afforded  to  paupers :  bat 
where  the  parish  is  under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, we  see  little  to  warrant  this  belief.  In  Cran- 
thawi,  a  thriving  parish,  the  minister  (forthe  good 
of  the  poor,  no  doubt)  proposed,  several  years 
since,  to  do  away  with  the  legal  assessment ;  a 
proposal  which,  he  says,  and  we  can  well  believe, 
was  thankfully  accepted  by  the  heritors.  Under 
this  regenerated  state  of  Cranshaws,  three  poor 
old  bodies,  in  a  population  of  136,  get  each  Is.6d. 
a-week.  In  Longfonnacus  there  are  two  old  wo. 
men,  who  are  regular,  and  four  who  are  occaaonal, 
paupers.  Eight  pounds  being  the  annual  amount 
of  the  church  collections,  this,  and  the  interest 
of  £100  mortified,  are  divided  among  the  poor ; 
the  old  women  getting  Is.  3d.  a-week,  with  house- 
rent  and  firing,  which  may  probably  reach  another 
6d.  a-week.  The  real  rental  of  the  parish  in  whirJi 
£8  a-year  is  collected  for  the  poor  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  is  nearly  £4,000.  John  Home  Home, 
Esq.,  is  the  principal  heritor.  The  population, 
among  whose  paupers  the  £8  and  the  interest  of 
the  benefaction  is  divided,  amounts  to  425.  Fuel, 
from  the  locality,  must  be  dear ;  the  cottagers, 
as  is  general  in  ijl  the  highly-improved  districts, 
have  not  an  opportunity  to  keep  a  cow,  and  the 
wages  are  about  thereto  we  have  already  specified. 

In  the  parish  of  Eccles,  a  highly-improved 
parish  of  Berwickshire,  there  has  been  what  is 
called  a  legal  assessment  friim  1763-*  Since  then, 
the  real  rent  must  be  at  least  trebled  ;  for  it  is 
nearly  doubled  since  1793.  It  was  then  £1 1,000; 
it  is  now  £20,000.  The  population  of  Eccles  is 
1885 ;  and,  on  the  rental  of  £S0,000,  the  assess- 
ment cannot  fall  very  heavily;  as,  for  thir- 
teen months  in  1830-31,  we  find  the  rate  levied 
£270  :  9  :  1,  which  sum  is  divided  among  fifty 
paupers. 

The  highest  rate  ever  known  was  in  1819, 
when  £416  were  levied,  but  for  twenty  months' 
rates.  The  minister  of  Eccles  assumes,  some- 
what gratuitously,  that  "  assessment  produces 
here,  as  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  a  care- 
lessness of  providing  for  old  age;"  while  he 
asserts  that  "  the  highest  spirit  of  independence 
is  exhibited  by  many,  ««  long  a*  nature  will  en- 
dure." Does  not  voluntaryism  tax  nature  and 
independence  of  spirit  somewhat  too  far  ? 

In  an  admirable  account  of  the  parish  of  Kur- 
jcaBNOOK,  written,  for  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  1790, 
by  the  two  ministers  of  the  parish,  we  find  some 
excelleut  remarks  on  the  management  of  the 
poor  on  the  voluntary  principle.  The  population 
was  then  6,776  persons ;  of  whom  eighty  were 
permanently  on  the  pauper  roll,  besides  occa- 
sional paupers.  The  population  is  now  18,033  ; 
and  of  these  857  are  paupers,  comprehending 
all  classes,  permanent  and  occasional,  lunatics, 
&c  In  such  a  population  the  occasional  poor 
must  be  very  ntimerous.  The  poor,  in  1790,  re- 
ceived, from  the  church  collectisns  and  a  little 
interest  of  money,  from  6d.  to  Is.  each,  a-week; 
which,  as  was  then  remarked,  "  is  by  no  means 
able  to  support  them  in  their  own  houses,  even 

*  The  Report  to  ths  AMembly  lUtw  the  year  as  ITSfc 
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when  joined  to  any  little  labour  wbich  some  of 
them  have  strength  to  perform.  Begging,  there- 
fore is  allowed,  and  is  a  verjr  great  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants."  When  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  provisions  is  considered,  the  above  al- 
lowance ia  folly  equal  to  the  average  allowance 
to  paupers  in  the  majority  of  parishes  up  to  the 
present  hour;  but  the  reverend  statist  of  1790  re- 
marks— *'  The  poor  indeed  will  never  be  suitably 
or  permanently  provided  for,  nntil  the  proprietors 
of  land  agree  to  assess  themselves  in  a  sum  that 
may  be  adequate  to  this  purpose  ;  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  heri. 
tors  are  non-resident,  that  they  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  by  their 
own  personal  charity,  and  that  the  value  of  their 
property  is  greatly  increased  by  the  manufactures 
and  population  of  the  place,  such  a  measure  must 
appear,  to  every  humane  and  benevolent  heart, 
to  be  highly  equitable  and  proper."* 

Absenteeism,  and  large  estates  held  by  non- 
resident proprietors,  are  a  frequent  ground  of 
complaint  in  the  former  Statistical  Account.  Now 
this  customary  state  of  things  is  seldom  heeded. 

The  parish  and  town  of  Hawick  is,  we  believe, 
generally  adduced  asa  flagrant  example  of  theten- 
dency  or  danger  of  legal  assessments  to  increase 
pauperism  and  undermine  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  labouring  classes ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered quite  so  much  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  &c.,  a  focus  of  destitution  for  a  wide 
district,  a  stream  of  human  misery  increased  by 
hundreds  of  tributary  rills,  we  shidl  examine  its 
condition  so  far  as  we  have  the  necessary  data. 
Hawick,  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture, 
a  Border  parish,  and,  consequently,  tainted  by 
the  evil  example  of  England,  has  been  legally 
assessed  for  the  poor,  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  assessment  was,  probably,  as  in  most  cases, 
resorted  to  during  some  period  of  severe  dis- 
tress. The  minister  of  the  parish,  in  his  re- 
cent report,  conjures  up  an  appalling  appari- 
tion to  heritors  and  rate-payers,  when  he  states 
that  about  180  years  ago,  (1727,)  when  the 
population,  now  6,000,  was  probably  not  above 
S.OOO,  the  poor,  without  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
pulsory assessment,  got  just  about  nothing  at 
all, or  iCSS :  IS :  10  among  their  number;  whereas, 
in  1837,  the  poor-rates  of  Hawick  amounted  to 

*  The  minister  of  Kelso,  in  nttniaf  to  the  o>ana«r  in 
which  the  aged  and  infirm,  when  past  their  laboor,  an 
"  driven"  from  many  of  the  country  parishes  into  the 
towns,  emphatically  repeati,  "  DrtMn,  though  a  itrong 
tenn,  is  bnt  too  aptly  applied  in  this  instance.  To  pre- 
vent the  afcd  and  infirm  from  becoming  hardens  upon 
the  poor  rate,  it  it  the  practice  of  tome  of  the  heritors, 
of  purely  landward  parishes,  to  demolish  every  cotter 
honse  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  accommoda- 
tion for  the  needful  complement  of  farm-lsboarers  and 
country  artitana.  In  this  way,  infirm  labourers  and 
widows  are  compelled,  the  moment  they  cease  to  be 
aTsilable  workers,  to  leave  their  parishes,  in  despite  of 
all  the  ties  of  local  attachment  which  may  bind  them  to 
the  spot,  and  to  take  their  chance  of  an  uncertain  liveli- 
hood among  etrangers,  and  in  the  unhealthy  lanes  and 
closes  of  a  town."  This  reverend  gentleman  expresses 
kis  astonishment  that  « the  aristocracy  can  be  so  dead  to 
the  claims  of  humanity." 


£1009  :  9  :  9.  This  in  figures,  no  doubt,  looks 
formidable ;  and  the  reporter  at  once  attributes 
the  increase  in  120  years,  and  in  a  manufacturing 
town,  which  may  be  called  the  creation  of  the 
last  forty  years,  to  "  the  influence  of  a  compul. 
sory  assessment."  But  so  early  as  the  year  1772, 
when  the  population  was  about  the  one-half  of 
what  it  now  is,  and  the  value  of  money  much 
gpreater  than  at  present,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  provisions  one-half  cheaper, 
the  assessment  was  £224, :  14  :  3.  This  assess- 
ment was  levied  upon  the  landward  heritors 
and  the  proprietors  of  heritable  property  in  the 
town,  as  is  still  done.  The  allowance  to  the 
poor  approximates  somewhat  nearer  to  the  prao- 
tice  of  England  than  in  the  midland  and  north- 
ern counties.  In  Hawick,  the  lowest  allowance 
to  permanent  paupers  is  £B :  12s.  a-year,  and 
the  highest  ;f  11  :  14s ;  but  in  all  cases  of  m 
high  a  rate  as  from  £5  to  £10,  or  more,  we  are 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  allowance  is  for  s 
family,  and  probably  a  large  family,  not  for  an 
individual. 

The  voluntary  contributions  and  church  collec- 
tions in  this  town  are  very  small,  considering 
the  population ;  and  the  number  of  occasional 
paupers,  as  in  all  towns,  liable  to  be  affected  by 
fluctuations  in  trade,  is  great,  nay,  we  should  say, 
excessive,  were  we  not  aware  of  the  destitute 
condition  in  which  poor  families  leave  the  rural 
parishes,  or  come  from  Ireland  and  the  west,  to 
flock  to  the  spinning-mills  and  other  works  of  such 
towns  as  Hawick.  In  1837  thepoor  on  theperman- 
ent  roll  were  147,  but  the  occasional  poor  were  524, 
or  in  all  672,  among  whom  were  divided  £1009:9: 9, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection,  'and 
XIO  :  10s.  paid  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. But,  in  looking  to  the  increased  numbers 
and  expense  of  the  poor,  we  must  also  look  to  the 
increased  population  and  means  of  the  parish,  and 
to  the  special  circiunstances  in  whic^i  it  is  placed; 
and  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  rural  parishes  of 
the  south,  assessments  have  not  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  in  Hawick,  nor  indeed  increased  at 
all,  farther  than  the  alteration  of  values  fully 
accounts  for.  Had  the  manufacturers  of  Hawick 
continued  to  hold  the  same  proportion  to  the  agri- 
culturists as  in  the  year  1772,  the  present  increase 
of  paupers  would  indeed  have  been  alarming.  But 
the  rural  population  of  the  parish  has  rather  de- 
creased, and  the  sole  and  great  advance  has  been 
in  the  town,  in  which  about  double  the  number  of 
families  are  now  employed  in  manufacturing  that 
were  employed  before  the  Peace.  The  rural  pro- 
duce of  the  parish  has  also  been  greatly  increased, 
and,  consequently,  the  rental.  Bnt,  again,  by 
the  Statistical  Account  of  1791,  the  paupers 
were  110  on  a  population  of  2,928 ;  so  that  the 
increase  of  their  numbers  is  not  so  alarming,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  view  that  the  years  spe- 
cified (1835,  1836,  and  1837)  were  seasons  of 
depressed  trade,  concurring  with  a  rising  prOa 
vision  market,  from  bad  seasons.  In  1791,  the 
fund  raised  by  assessment  for  the  poor  was 
£370,  when  manufactures  were  eomparativoly  in 
their  ivwa,  and  when  there  waa  ample  emple^ 
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ment  for  old  woman,  now  so  frequestly  paupart. 
Id  ifiioniiig  both  wuollea  and  flazan  yarn 
in  their  own  houses.  To  view  the  change 
■right,  which  Hawick  has  undergone  since 
the  aisessment  for  the  poor,  which  was  lately 
£1009,  amounted  only  to  £aSU,  wa  may  notice  the 
faot,  that  letters  about  that  time  were  brought 
to  Hawick  from  Jedburgh  by  a  common  hawker 
.once  a  month,  and  ezpoied  on  a  stall  in  tbe  mar. 
ket>place;  whsreas,  the  revenue  of  the  Hawick 
pOHt.offica,  in  1838,  was  about  £1000 ,-  and  four 
mail-coaches,  besides  other  coaches,  were  plying 
through  it  every  day.  It  is  idle  to  look  only  at 
one  class  of  facts.  The  increased  prosperity  is 
.fully  as  astonishing  as  the  increased  pauperism 
of  the  town,  for  which  there  are,  besides,  many 
causes  to  which  we  shall  not  now  advert;  such  as, 
restrictions  on  trade,  the  bread-tax,  and  the  bur> 
den  of  our  immense  and  unequal  taxation.  Wa 
should  ba  sorry  to  regard  pauperism  as  a  naoes. 
aary  conaaquaaca  of  prosperity.  The  remarks 
of  the  ministars  of  Kilmarnock,  cited  above, 
are  applicable  to  Hawick,  and  to  every  town  in 
.the  same  condition.  The  increased  manufactures 
of  Hawick  must  have  greatly  tended  to  increase 
the  rants  of  the  heritors  of  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  both  by  the  demand  for  rural  pro- 
duce and  for  tbe  wool  employed  in  the  manu. 
factures.  Nor  have  we  a  doubt  that  Hawick, 
from  its  position,  and  the  facilities  for  employ- 
ment to  children,  which  the  factories  afford,  is 
made  to  bear  part  of  the  burden  which,  under  other 
regulations,  should  fall  upon  the  neighbouring  par- 
ishes from  which  destitute  families,  or  such  as  are 
liable  to  sink  into  pauperism, remove.  Nor  are  the 
people  themselves  free  from  blame,  if  we  receive 
.  their  character  as  it  is  given  by  the  minister  of 
tha  parish.  They  frequently  marry  improvi- 
dantly;  and  a  number  of  the  operatives  "  work 
only  as  many  days  of  the  week  as  is  necessary 
.for  gaining  a  bare  livelihood ;"  which  seems  very 
singular,  as  they  are  not  charged  with  intem- 
perance. We  can  comprehend  the  desire  and 
the  necessity  for  fewer  hours  of  labour  in  every 
week,  but  not  for  whole  days  of  idleness.  We 
are  not  told  the  rate  of  the  wages  of  tbe  manu- 
facturers; but  few  of  them  can  have  deposits  in 
tha  savings'  banks :  and  tha  heads  of  families 
"frequently"  desert  their  wives  and  children, 
leaving  them  totally  unprovided  for,  a  burden 
on  the  parish.  Where  this  unnatural  act  occurs 
frequently,  tbara  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  the  social  as  wall  as  in  tha  moral  stata 
of  tha  working  people. 

The  town  and  parish  of  OaUshiels,  which 
anight  ba  ezpacted  to  assimilata  in  condition 
to  Hawick,  is  represented  in  a  much  more 
favourable  aspect,  as  respects  the  habits  o» 
tha  operatives  and  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Tha  paupers  are  supported  by  an  assessment, 
in  addition  to  tha  church  collection  and  oc- 
casional donations. 

An  objection  which  tha  minister  of  Galashiels 
•xpraesas,  and  one  which  all  Scotch  ministers  na> 
turally  feel,  to  assessments,  is,  that  they  tend  to 
dimlniah  the  Qfftri»g,  as  tha  cjiurcb  collection  is 


technically  called.  The  amount  of  tha  Offering  is 
a  kind  of  test  of  the  popularity  of  the  preacher; 
who,  besides,  enjoys  the  patronage,  or  tbe  doling 
of  it  out.  In  different  parishes,  the  ministers 
have  even  attempted  to  do  away  with  assets. 
ments,  or,  as  the  minister  of  Penicuiek  says, 
"  to  act  on  Dr  Chalmers'  views."  In  the  parti* 
oular  instance  of  Penicuick,  the  kirk-session,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  the  minister,  was  thwarted. 
Tha  aassssment  of  Penicuick  is  now  laid  on  tha 
real,  not  the  valued  rent,  and  the  poor  are  re. 
ported  to  be  wall  managed,  and  receive  from  Ja, 
to  8s.  a-month  for  their  support.— The  menace 
of  legal  assessment  is  occasionally  held  out  to 
excite  tardy  heritors  to  co-operate  with  the  Idrk. 
sessions. 

In  Mauchline,  a  sort  of  leg^  assessment  had  been 
resorted  to  in  1770;  but  the  £88  :  10: 10,  which 
the  heritors  gently  laid  on  themselves  and  their 
tenants  in  aid  of  tlia  church  colleotions  of  £60,  it 
oonaidered  by  the  minister,  in  his  report  in  lt93, 
as  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
Even  with  the  assessment,  he  alleges  "  that  it 
must  be  obvious  to  everybody  that,  according  to 
the  present  mode,  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
poor  is  most  unequally  divided  :  it  falls  almost 
entirely  on  tenants,  tradesmen,  servants,  and 
charitable  persons  attending  church;  while  other 
peopTe,  however  rich,  particularly  non-residing 
heritors,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
charitable  funds  of  the  parish.  Hence  there  is, 
in  general,  ample  ground  for  the  common  observ. 
ation,  that  '  It  U  the  poor  in  Scotland  who  maHi- 
tain  thepoorJ  "  And  this  is  quite  as  true  as  whan 
this  was  said  fifty  years  since.  This  is,  indeed, 
according  to  some  of  its  sentimental  admirers, 
the  vary  beauty  of  tbe  system.  The  ministers 
of  that  period  were  often  desirous  of  an  eqnsliied 
burden.  Thus  we  find  the  minister  of  Burntisland 
describing  £l:iUt£i:  10s.  a-year  as  very  inada. 
quate  to  tbe  support  of  the  poor  fifty  years  ago, 
and  suggesting  an  equal  compulsory  assessment, 
which  could  compel  people  to  pay  "  according  to 
their  ability,  whether  inclined  to  be  charitable 
or  not." 

We  may  glance  for  an  instant  at  tha  compar. 
ative  state  of  the  labourers  and  paupers  of  one 
or  two  parishes,  in  1798  and  at  the  present  time. 

In  Holywood,  Dunfriesshire,  tha  allowanea  to 
orphans  and  the  infirm  was,  in  1793,  £i  a.year,for 
which  they  were  boarded  out,  when  barley  was  Sa. 
Sd.  and  oats  Is.  lOd.,  the  Winchester  bushel ;  meat 
of  all  kinds^  namely,  baef,  lamb,  veal,  pork,  of 
the  best  qualittee,  3Jd.  a-pound,  and  butter  9d. 
the  pound,  of  twenty-four  ounces,  and  other  ar. 
tides  in  proportion.  The  wages  of  a  labourer, 
in  Holywood  pariah,  were  then  Is.  a-day,  from 
the  1st  of  March  till  the  let  of  November,  and 
lOd.  in  the  winter  months.  Mowing  was  paid  at 
la.  8d.  8-day;  women  at  peats  8d.  Artisana 
had  from  Is.  8d.  to  38,  a-day.  This  rate  of  wsges 
in  1793  is,  in  relation  to  the  price  of  provisions, 
much  higher  than  wages  at  present ;  and  so  was 
the  pariah  allowance.  The  highest  rate  now 
given  to  two  of  the  poor  only  is  £4 :  ia^  lowest^ 
from  88.  to  148.  h  quarter. 
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Sinea  irSO,  tho  nqtal  of  this  puriih  has  riien 
from  43,000  to  £7,436.  But  it  may  be  wid 
tlut  tlia  low  poor-rate  must  be  owing  to  tba 
increaM  of  the  number  of  paupen :  we  thall  see. 
The  paupers  in  a  population  of  736,  who  were 
in  better  circumstances  than  the  worlclng 
class  can  be  now,  when  the  price  of  provisions 
has  adranced  so  much,  and  the  prioeSof  labour 
remained  nearly  stationary,  were  fifteen.  Now, 
in  a  population  of  1066,  there  are  only  sixteen 
paupers,  six  of  them  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  three  above  seventy,  who  are  supported  by  vo> 
lantary  charity.  But,  in  addition  to  the  above  stated 
allowance,  they  get  some  coals  in  winter ;  making 
in  all,  by  the  General  Assembly's  report,  £i ;  4s., 
for  the  highest  rate,  and,  for  the  lowest  XI :  4s. 
With  these  facts,  we  need  not  farther  point  out  in 
how  mueh  worse  a  condition  both  able-bodied  la- 
bourers and  paupers  are  in  Holywood  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago ;  yet  they  were  not  well  off 
then,  and  they  had  falrlyentered  upon  potato  diet. 
The  whole  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  des> 
titate,  infirm,  impotent,  or  orphaned  in  Holy, 
wood,  with  its  rental  of  £7,436,  and  its  produce 
doubled,  is  £74  a-year ;  part  of  which  is  derived 
from  former  squeeziogs,  ordinarily  denominated 
snrpltts  collections.  The  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  diet  of  the  labourers,  are  not  noticed  in  the 
New  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  ;  so  that 
we  can  only  jndge^  by  the  reports  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes.  The  low  price  of  Irish  labour, 
or  the  want  of  a  poor  law  for  Ireland, 
vnti)  it  came  almost  too  late  to  secure  the 
desired  advantages,  has  tended  to  depress  wages 
ever  all  Scotland,  but  especially  in  Dumfriesshire. 

In  former  periods,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  "  noblespirit  of  independence,"  which  Scottish 
heritors  cherish  so  fondly,, had  fairly  driven  the 
poor,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  live  upon  nettles  and 
polatoet,  the  alarmed  parochial  authorities  rushed 
to  the  rescue.  In  the  former  Statistical  Account, 
we  tead  of  a  poor  householder  in  the  parish  of 
Linton  who  was  discovered  living  on  "  the  root 
of  famine ;"  against  which  hungry  diet  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry  long  entertained  a  strong  and  just 
prejudice,  partly  because  they  had  not  discovered 
the  immense  quantity  of  potatoes*  which  must 
be  consumed  where  they  are  the  sole  diet,  or 
nearly  so,  and  compared  the  unsatisfying  quality 
of  potatoes  with  thesamebulk  of  oatmeal  porridge. 
The  poor  householder's  awfhl  case  was  reported 
to  the  minister,  who  seems  to  have  been  prophet, 
priest,  and  Icing  in  the  parish,  and  who  permitted 
no  paupers  In  his  dominions.  A  supply  of  oat- 
meal, and  a  little  port  wine,  were  sent  to  the 
starving  man,  whose  misfortune  was,  as  we  appre- 
hend, not  eating  potatoes,  but  having  too  few  po- 
tatoes to  eat.  He  very  graphieally  deserlbed  his 
own  condition :— "  He  had  an  owgreatting  at  \U 
heart ;  and  Mt  Hekt*  were  aye  readjf  to  iMe  the 

~-  ■        ■      ■  ■  ■         ■      I  ir      ■  -      .-    --  , ,    ,  I 

*  The  qaaatlty  of  potaloss  whieli  an  Irish  psasaal  is 
aecoitomed  to  connime,  renders  him  a  "  mighty  ater" 
when  better  diet  eomee  in  hii  way.  The  Ihnnen  of  the 
sooth  of  Beotlsnd  remark  thst  the  Irish  laapers  are  "  ill 
to  Ul;"  and  the  Scotch  reapers  dislike  eating  aloBf  with 
then  nksrs  thsrais  a  eomassn  aUewaaee. 


fiaffi"  still  common  aymptmna,  we  are  afraid, 
among  the  poor  of  Scotland.  In  the  New  Stati»< 
tical  Account,  we  find  a  gentleman  attributing 
the  decrease  of  ague  in  some  localities,  not  to 
drainage,  which  is  generally  the  cause  assigned, 
but  to  the  inoreaaed  plenty  in  the  daily  diet  of 
the  poor  from  the  use  of  potatoes.  Hedoes  not  ad« 
vert  to  any  cause  for  the  increase  of  the  famine, 
fever,  typhus,  among  the  poor.  In  the  former  Sta- 
tical Account  of  the  pariah  of  Dornoch,  we  find  the 
clergyman,  whose  opinions  in  Ikvonr  of  assees- 
ments  we  formerly  quoted,  after  enumer. 
ating  the  diseases  to  wliich  the  poor  were  per« 
petually  liable,  saying,  "  AU  thi»  eeemt  to  arUe 
from  oUd,  poor  diet,  oofufbrtleee  lodginge,  and 
eeanty/tul."  The  poor  of  Dornoch  are  still  in 
the  same  oondition. 

Fifty  years  sbice,  we  find  the  minister  of  Kil- 
tearn,  in  Roas-shire-~a  favourably  situated,  and 
even  then  every  productive,  parish — complaining 
that  the  whole  fbnd  for  the  support  of  al>ont  100 
poor,  in  a  parish  in  which  there  were,  at  the 
time,  ninety-slz  widows,  and  of  which  the  popu- 
lation were  1616,  was  but  £li,  from  which  some> 
thing  was  deducted  ft>r  ofldal  fees.  "  How 
small  a  relief  can  this  afford,"  he  observes, 
"  when  there  are  usually  above  100  persons  on 
the  poors'  list,  with  every  daim  to  charity  that 
indigence  can  give  them  V  We  have  no  donbt 
whatever  that  the  produce  and  rental  of  thii 
parish  mtut  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
ae  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Contin  and 
Knoclcbain  notieed  below.  Lying  along  the  side 
of  the  Cromarty  Frith,  it  possesses  even  greater 
local  advantages  than  either  of  them.  What 
now  is  the  oondition  of  its  poor,  of  its  present 
eighty.three  paupers,  under  the  voluntary  aye* 
tem  still  °  flourishing  F  It  is  somewhat  better 
than  when  the  above  complaint  was  made ;  for 
tHO :  4s.  goes  yearly  to  their  support,  or  lee* 
than  4s.  a-ysar  each  to  those  now  on  the  rolL 

In  the  end  of  the  last  centnry,  in  the  rural 
parish  of  Oatbi>aw,  in  Forfarthire,  In  a  poptila- 
tion  of  430,  there  were  but  two  paupen,  and 
these  old  women,  widows.  In  that  parish,  la 
the  quaint  phrase  of  the  parson,  there  were  then 
"  neither  brewers,  beggars,  bankropta,  nor  bas- 
tards]" and  "every /ami/y  breieed their  own  ale." 
The  present  population  Is  633 ;  a  spinning  mill 
has  been  erected,  and  a  number  of  small  farms 
have  been  thrown  into  large  onea ;  the  wages  of 
day  labourers  is  about  la.  7d.,  and  that  of  farm- 
aervanta,  by  the  year,  IVom  £10  to  £18,  with  an 
allowanee  of  milk  and  meaL  The  value  of  the 
raw  produce  of  the  parish,  la  £10,717 :  19 : 6.  la 
this  parish  £19  :  Ss.  is  raised  f&t  the  flvepanpera 
BOW  on  the  roll,  by  church  eolleotions.  There 
is,  besides,  interest  on  sums  left  to  the  poor, 
£0 1 10s. ;  but  the  expense  of  mdntdning  * 
foundling  and  a  lunatio,  making  the  present  ex< 
pense  £41,  the  heritors  have  handsomely  agreed 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  "  so  long  as  these  ex« 
penses  remain  on  the  parish."  There  seem  t4 
be  eight  or  nine  heritors  of  Oathlaw,  but  onlf 
one  of  them  ie  resident.  It  is  probable  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  prodtiee  of  tUs  patiA,  h«k 
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been  trebled,  and  it  hu  certainly  been  doubled 
Bince  the  last  Statistical  Account  was  written  ; 
but  the  provision  for  the  poor  has,  in  no  instance, 
in  Scotland,  kept  anything  like  pace  with  the 
increase  of  produce  and  the  rise  of  rent.  Many 
ipecnlative  economists  would  pronounce  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  ^ould  do  so,  erroneous  and 
dangeroaa. 

Of  aeventeqn  parishes  in  the  Synod  of  Aber- 
deen which  turn  up  to  us  in  the  Report  to  the 
Assembly,  in  about  the  same  page,  and  which 
may  be  assnmed  as  the  average  between  the 
comparatively  liberal  allowances  of  the  south  and 
the  wretched  pittance  with  which  human  misery 
is  mocked  and  tantalized  in  the  north,  not  one 
is  assessed.  In  some  of  them,  the  highest 
allowance  to  paupers  on  the  permanent  roll  is 
under  9^d.  a-week,  while  the  lowest  vary  from 
l^d.  to  5d.  a-week.  In  other  words,  the  paupers 
are  allowed  at  the  highest  rate  £3  a-year ;  while 
the  lowest  class  graduate  from  £\  down  to  As.  6d. 
a-year. 

In  the  Synods  of  Moray  and  Ross,  the  average 
is  much  lower ;  and  this  before  we  approach  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  Glen- 
elg,  &c.  &o.  We  shall  now  give  a  few  northern 
examples,  chosen  almost  at  random. 

In  KinKBiix,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  parish  in 
the  vicinity  of  Inverness,  possesnng  many  local 
advantages,  and  which  has  been  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  hereditary  succession  of  able 
and  vigilant  ministers,  the  highest  allowance  paid 
to  permanent  paupers — and  webeg  our  readers  to 
keep  in  mind  how  chary  and  reluctant  kirk-sea- 
■ions  are  to  receive  permanent  paupers — is  14a. 
a-year ;  the  lowest  rate  6s.  Auldearn  in  Nairn- 
shire, the  highest  rate,  15s. ;  lowest,  3s.  Caw- 
dor,  Nairnshire,  highest  allowance,  £i  ;  lowest, 
£8.  These  are  all  unassessed,  productive  parishes, 
favourably  situated,  and  immensely  increased  in 
rental,  slowly  as  the  provision  for  the  desti. 
tute  has  crept  on,  or  stationary  as  it  may  be. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Frith  from  the  above 
places  is  Knockbain  parish  in  Ross-shire,  which 
nay  serve  as  a  specimen  of  a  parish  in  a  state  of 
rapid  improvement ;  and  where,  as  in  almost  all 
parishes  north  of  the  Forth,  nothing  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  the 
shape  of  thosecompqlsoryassessmentswhich  "dry 
up  the  sources  of  diarity  intheheartaof  theChris- 
tian  people."  Since  the  first  Statistical  Account 
was  written,  the  real  rental  of  the  parish  of 
Knockbain,  in  Ross-shire,  has  risen  from  £2,500 
to  £6,000.  The  proprietors  are  five,  and  three 
■re  resident.  There  are  sixty-three  paupers, 
including  all  classes,  among  whom  are  distributed 
XS4 :  2 :  3  a-year,  obtained  by  church  collections 
and  sessional  dues.  Could  not  that  £6,000  a- 
year  of  real  rental  reasonably  and  safely  afford  a 
little  more  to  assuage  the  misery  of  the  aged  la- 
bourers of  this  parish,  those  whose  toil  and  sweat 
have  reclaimed  its  wastes  and  moors,  and  helped 
■o  largely  to  raise  it  to  its  present  prosperous 
condition  ?  The  proprietors  here  are  Sir  Colin 
Mackenzie,  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  Mr  Mackenzie 
of  Allangzange,  &c  &c.  . 


CoNTiN,  a  neighbouring  Rots-shire  parish,  alio 
advantageously  situated,  affords  a  pendant  to 
Knockbain.  When  the  last  Statistiod  Account 
was  drawn  out,  the  rental  of  Contin  parish  waa 
£1400  ;  it  is  now  £6,000.  Of  eleven  heritors, 
only  one,  and  we  believe  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
prietor, resides — Sir  George  Mackenzie.  In 
1831,  the  population  was  8,083  ;  the  persons  to 
whom  parochial  aid  is  given,  the  paupers,  amount 
to  forty-three.  They  "  are  maintained  entirely  by 
church  collections;  which  average  £7 :  98.  a-year ; 
and,  with  some  trifle  more  of  interest,  and  the 
residue  of  a  former  legacy,  afford  the  panpera, 
on  the  average,  8s.  a-year.* 

The  pastor  of  this  parish  does  not  repeat  the 
stereotyped  reply,  that  "  the  people  enjoy  a  tm 
share  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  society." 
He  says,  on  the  contrary,  "  Poverty  has  tended 
greatly  to  crush  the  social  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple; they  enjoy  in  a  very  limited  degree  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  society ;  yet  they 
are,  in  general,  not  dissatisfied  with  their  condi.: 
tion.  .  .  .  The  poor  do  not  apply  for  paro- 
chial relief  until  compelled  by  necessity,  in  any 
other  caoe  it  is  considered  degradation."  Thia 
is  as  it  should  be  ;  yet  what  is  the  aid  when  ob- 
tained.'— ^less  than  2d.  a-week.  Surely  such, 
parishes  and  proprietors  have  been  tried  long 
enough  on  the  Voluntary  system.  As  in  othnr 
parishes,  there  are  in  Contin,  among  the  poor,  a 
great  majority  of  aged  single  women. 

Of  the  parish  of  Nioo,  in  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
the  raw  produce  is  worth  £16,380  a-year,  and  ia 
probably  quadrupled  since  the  last  Statistical 
Account  was  written.  The  population  is  1404, 
of  whom  sixty-two  permanent  and  occasional 
paupers  receive  £30  ;  which,  says  the  minister, 
<'  The  heritors  have  vf  late  years  been  indnced 
to  give  to  the  poor,  who  have  no  indisposition  to 
take," — ay,  probably  a  great  deal  more.  There 
seems  to  be  a  feud  between  the  heritors  and 
kirk-session  of  this  parish  ;  and  we  may  remaric, 
what  holds  nearly  universally,  that,  while  the 
kirk-sessions  chose  to  half-starve  the  poor  in  their 
own  way,  without  seeking  anything  Arom  the 
heritors,  the  latter  rarely  interfere  with  their 
proceedings ;  but  as  soon  as  any  consideTable 
assessment  is  resorted  to,  the  heritors  begin  to 
look  sharp;  no  longer  trust  to  the  entire  manage, 
ment  of  the  kirk-session,  but  appoint  hired  per- 
sons for  the  express  purpose  of  managing  the 
funds  raised. — Let  us  return  to  a  midland 
county. 

Of  KmKTTLEs,  in  Fifeshire,  the  population  ia 
547  ;  the  gross  rental,  £4,353 :  48. ;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  paupers,  "  where  pub- 
lic begging  is  unknown,"  exactly  £88  :  6s.  In 
viewing  this  enormous  sum,  the  minister  gravely 
remarks  : — "  In  former  times,  the  Scottish  spirit 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  seeking  parochial  re- 
lief; but  this  spirit  of  independence  has  now 
been  pretty  generally  abated."    What  can  have 

*  It  was  Mr  Mackcuia  of  Mnirton,  an  heritor  of 
Contin,  who  itcondod  Mr  Dcmpitrr'i  resolution,  at  the 
great  Edinburfh  meetiDg,  for  cnuhing  any  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  (be  pour,  nuctioaed  by  GornnsMBt.    , 
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abated  it  ? — not,  certainly,  the  amount  of  relief 
afforded,  nor  fet  the  knowledf^e  that  the  desti- 
tute, the  infirm  and  sick  poor  are  legally  en. 
titled  to  a  maintenance  ?  May  it  not  be  the  gene, 
ral  poverty  which  has  lowered  the  Scottish  pride- 
nay,  the  extremity  of  suffering?  The  beauty  of 
the  niggardly  Voluntary  system  is,  that  it  crushes 
the  feelings  and  degrades  the  spirit  of  the  poor, 
without  materially  relieving  their  necessities,  or 
operating  favourably  upon  their  habits. 

LooiB  Pert. — Real  rental,  £S,000.  Wages  of 
labour.  Is.  4d.  in  winter — in  summer,  Is.  8d. ; 
wages  of  men  at  the  spinning-mill  from  10s.  to 
12s.  a-week.  Population,  1336.  In  this  parish, 
fifteen  paupers  receive  an  average  allowance  of  Is. 
a-week ;  and  fifteen  more,  occasional  assistance, 
which  comes  to  less  than  6d.  a-week.  The  main- 
tenance of  two  idiot  paupers  costs  £7  :  I6s.  each. 
In  ail  £90  is  raised  for  the  poor,  in  church  col- 
lections, seat-rents,  mortcloth  dues,  &c.  &c. ;  of 
all  which  dues  and  fines,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  considerable  part  comes  from  the 
poor  themselves. 

Parishes  in  circumstances  like  the  above  are 
BO  general,  that  the  examples  need  not  be  mul- 
tiplied.   We  therefore  close  them. 

Lest  if  should  be  said  that  our  northern  selec- 
tions are  invidious  and  partial,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  give  as  succinct  an  account  as 
poaaible  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
and  the  destitute  in  a  few  more  of  those  pa- 
rishes of  Scotland,  which  may  be  considered, 
from  the  improved  agriculture,  increased  pro- 
duction, and  rise  of  rent,  as  in  highly  favour- 
able circumstances. 

In  Kirkpatrick  Fleming,  Dumfriesshire,  where 
there  is  a  compulsory  assessment,  the  rental  is 
^£7,369,  on  which  is  levied  £110,  or  3^d.  in  the 
pound,  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty  paupers, 
out  of  a  population  of  1666  persons  ;  but 
XSO  additional  are  raised  by  the  collection  at 
the  church  door.  Once  for  all,  we  would 
remark,  that,  in  general,  wherever  legal  assess- 
ments are  introduced,  the  allowance  to  paupers 
seems  rather  more  adequate  to  prove  a  help 
to  the  subsistence  of  a  civilized  being,  in 
civilized  society,  than  in  the  Voluntary  parishes. 
We  would  also  request  attention  to  the  large 
proportion  of  aged  female  paupers  in  all  the 
rural  parishes  of  the  midland  and  southern  coun- 
ties,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  failure  of  hand-spin- 
ning and  knitting,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  spinning-mills  and  stocking-frames, 
the  discouragement  of  marriage  caused  among 
the  considerate  labourers,  by  the  general  po- 
verty and  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  wages, 
and  from  destitute  old  men  being  more  fre- 
quently harboured  in  the  towns,  whither  they 
have  gone  in  quest  of  employment,  which  feeble 
old  women  have  no  chance  of  finding,  and  so 
linger  on  in  starvation. 

In  Dornock,  in  Dumfrieithire,  there  is  a  legal 
aaseasment,  which  must  be  considered  moderate. 
The  annual  value  of  the  raw  produce  of  the 
parish  is  £11,450.  The  population  is  759;  of 
whom  twenty-two  are  paupers,  receiving,  on  the 


average.  Is.  Id.  a.week,  for  which  £66  is  levied  by 
the  assessment;  £11  being  obtained  by  the  ohordi 
collection.  This  does  not  seem  ezoeaaive  in  » 
pariah  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  perni- 
cious example  of  England.  Upon  the  real  rental 
of  £3,300,  it  is  nett  4|d.  a-pound, or  less  titanon*. 
third  of  what  is  levied  on  the  rate-payers  of  th« 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  not  much  more  than  a 
third  of  the  poor-rate  in  all  the  towns  where 
compulsory  assessments  are  raised. 

In  one  unassessed  parish  of  Dumfriesriiire,  or> 
phans  and  old  infirm  persons  without  relations 
are  hoarded  out  at  the  very  reasonable  rate  of 
£4  a- year.  Besides  the  parochial  relief,  paupers 
here  receive  "  frequent  supplies  of  food  ftom 
charitable  well-disposed  persons."  That  ii,  for 
want  of  a  compulsory  assessment  the  burthen  ia 
shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  should 
bear  it,  and  who  are  best  able  to  betv  it,  and 
laid  upon  their  more  generous  neighbours. 

The  rent  of  Torthorwald  parish,  was,  at  the 
period  of  the  last  Statistical  Account,  £1850 ;  it 
is  now  £4,765 :  but  the  farmers  do  not  appear  to 
have  thriven  along  nith  the  farms.  "  Then," 
says  their  minister,  "  most  of  them  were  saving 
money ;  but  at  present  very  few  of  them  can  do 
more  than  maintain  their  families  and  pay  their 
rents."  The  Marquis  of  Queensberry  and  Sir 
Robert  Grierson  of  Lag,  are  the  only  heritors, 
and  neither  of  them  reside  in  the  parish.  In 
1791,  the  population  was  660.  It  is  now  1380, 
or  just  doubled.  At  the  earlier  period,  there 
were  five  paupers ;  now  there  are  twetity-one, 
of  whom  seventeen  are  old  women.  At  the  early 
period,  the  five  paupers  got  only  £1  :  3s.  each  ; 
but,  at  that  time,  as  the  minister,  who  seems  to 
have  much  consideration  for  the  poor,  remarks, 
"  Lint  was  grown  in  the  district,  and  spinning 
gave  profitable  employment  to  many  person8,and 
particularly  to  old  women,  and  enabled  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  maintain  themselves."  For 
the  spinning  of  former  times,  the  elderly  female 
peasantry  (those  who,  while  young  and  vigorous, 
could,  when  employed,  earn  lOd.  or  8d.  a-day  at 
hay,  turnips,  or  harvest  work)  have  now  no  rab- 
stitute;  and  how  is  it  possible,  that  these  women, 
from  their  early  industry,  and  with  almost  invari- 
ablyaged  parents,  or  orphan  nieces  and  nephewsto 
assist,  can  make  any  provision  for  old  age  t  The 
twenty-one  paupers  of  the  present  day,  of  whom 
seventeen  are  females,  receive,  on  the  average, 
£1  :  17  :  1|  each;  to  which  the  two  non-resi- 
dent proprietors  do  not  appear  to  contribute 
one  farthing  from  their  increased  rental,  or 
ever  to  have  contributed.  The  £39  dtetribut- 
ed  among  the  four  male  and  seventeen  aged 
female  paupers  in  the  parish,  where  rent  has 
risen  so  much,  comes  from  the  church  collec- 
tion, and  the  Interest  of  bequests  made  to  the 
poor.  Wages  here,  and  over  all  Dumfriesshire, 
are  rather  low ;  provisions  are  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  The  poor  people  of 
Torthorwald  have  the  advantage  of  being  near 
the  Lochar  Moss,  where,  by  their  own  exertions, 
they  may  obtain  fuel  cheaply ;  bat  to  ooonter. 
balance  this  comes  house-rent;  nnd  the  obeer. 
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tstkmt  of  the  minltter  of  Torthorwatd  appliea 
to  many  placeg  In  Beotknd.  "  The  yearly  rent 
•f  labourers'  cottages,  is  from  £1  to  £6  s-yesr. 
ThOM  at  the  lowest  rent  are  miserable  hovels ; 
M>d  the  rent  of  the  best,  places  them  beyond  the 
rOMh  of  labourers,  or  even  common  tradesmen." 
M'hen  the  last  Statistical  Account  was  written, 
the  rent  of  such  cottages  was,  on  the  average, 
13s.  The  modern  rent  aluue  of  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable dwelling,  would  cost  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Whole  yearly  income  of  the  modern  tenant. 

KiBKMABoB,  a  highly  improved  and  productive 
parish,  immediately  adjoining  Dumfries,  may  be 
presumed  favourably  situated  as  Respects  the 
labouring  class.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1831,  was  1601.  The  number  of  paupers  on 
the  roll  is  twenty-eight ;  but,  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  population  was  much  less,  the  number 
was  twenty-two ;  so  that  pauperism  has  either 
been  kept  down  by  a  process  of  compression, 
well  known  to  kirk-sessions,  or  from  less  strin- 
gent causes.  There  is  no  assessment ;  but  from 
the  church  collections,  and  that  blessed  relief 
of  the  oppressed  Scottish  heritors,  whose  faces 
fcre  grinded  by  the  poor — the  interest  of  mor. 
tilled  money,  taken  altogether,  the  paupers  re- 
ceive, on  the  average,  nearly  a  shilling  a-week. 
The  rental  of  this  parish  it  f^om  £9,000  to 
/10,000,  of  which  not  a  farthing  has  ever  gone  to 
the  support  of  the  mala  producers,  when  fallen 
into  infirmity,  destitution,  and  old  age.  Yet 
the  poor  of  this  locality  are  waxing  rather  au- 
dacious, according  to  the  report  of  their  pastor; 
and  "  Some  poor  pereons  have  been  heard  to  say. 
The  rich  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  poor."  He, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  insinuates  a  threat 
of  impending  assessment,  if  the  absentee  pro- 
prietors do  not  voluntarily  contribute  their 
mite.  As  a  bonne  bouehe,  we  have  reserved  the 
parish  (of  St  Mungo,  which  its  worthy  pastor 
Wems  to  consider  quite  a  model  parish  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  poor. 

Pamisb  op  St  Mvnoo,  DvicFRimsamB.— The 
leal  rental  of  this  parish,  in  1746,  waa  £373;  in 
1794,  it  had  risen  to  £1800.  It  is  now  £4,000. 
When  the  last  Statistical  Report  was  drawn  up, 
there  was  a  population  of  640,  of  whom  eight  were 
paupers.  There  are  now  791  of  a  population, 
of  which  twelve  persons  are  paupers.  But  the 
kirk-sessions  of  Scotland  have  an  infallible  re- 
eipe  for  depressing  the  number  of  paupers.  They, 
according  to  the  Scottish  proverb,  "cut  their 
coat  according  to  their  cloth  ;"  and  their  doth 
la  scant.  In  St  Mungo  the  sole  support  of  the 
occasional  paupers — for  it  is  boasted  that  no 
permanent  paupers  are  admitted  on  the  roll— 
nrisea  from  the  ohurch  collectionB.  Not  a  six- 
pence ia  levied  from  the  ten  times  increased, 
the  £4,000  real  rental.  But  we  shall  use  the 
words  o{  the  worthy  incumbent,  who  diould  best 
nndentand  the  subject,  having  first  mentioned 
that  St  Mungo  is  one  of  those  parishes  still  bnt 
neovering  from  that  state  Of  painful  transition 
occasioned  by  the  ejectment  of  the  small  tenants, 
and  the  eonsolidation  of  farms.  The  minister 
nottets,  "  tttat  one  tenant,  at  present,  rants  a 


farm,  which,  not  many  years  since,  gave  tmploy. 
ment  to  six  tenants  and  their  families."  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  condition  of  matters  which 
this  fact  indicates,  he  states  that  "  no  individual 
has  ever  had  adjudged  to  him  a  regular  aliment ; 
and,  when  such  is  given,  the  pauper  is  allowed 
Is.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  week ;"  which  fund  arises, 
as  we  have  stated,  wholly  from  church  collec 
lions,  amounting  to  £22  a- year.  The  small  suras 
allowed  are  laid  out  at  the  discretion  of  the 
kirk-session,  in  house  rent,  in  giving  work,  to 
poor  women,  or  in  educating  the  childreoi  of  the 
so-called  paupers;  and  "direct  payment  in 
money  from  the  sessional  funds"  is  never  re- 
sorted to,  if  possible.  In  this  parish  destitnte 
poor  women  are  occasionally  employed  "  in 
gathering  stones,  and  filling  carts  on  the  parish 
roads,  at  a  fixed  rate,  and,  in  all  probability,  at 
a  very  low  rate;  and  labourers  employed  on 
these  roads  are  paid  8d.  a-day  below  the  usual 
price  of  labour,  "  to  make  the  fund  last  as  long 
as  possible,"  and  tu  get,  it  might  be  added,  as 
much  parish  work  as  possible  done  below  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages,  thus  injuring  all  the  other 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  opportuni- 
ties which  the  labouring  poor  of  St  Mungo  have 
to  lay  by  in  youth  a  provision  for  old  age  may 
be  gathered  from  the  rate  of  wages,  which,  for 
male  labourers,  is  Is.  Sd.  a-day  in  summer,  and 
Is.  in  winter ;  for  women,  8d.  a-day  in  summer, 
and  7d.  in  winter;  of  course,  without  food.  Fuel 
is  dear  in  this  parish ;  and  St  Mungo  seems  to  be 
placed  under  a  singular  by-law,  the  heritors  being 
the  legislature,  and  the  Executive  the  minister  ; 
which  law  we  consider  not  a  little  questionable. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  law  of  Scotland.  Though 
the  said  heritors  are  not  legally  burthened  one  far- 
thing for  the  support  of  the  poor,  they  have,  in  hit 
own  words,  "  empowered  the  minister  to  object 
to  any  individual  or  family  acquiring  a  resU 
dence  in  the  parish,  whom  he  might  judge  likely 
to  become  a  burthen  upon  it ;"  a  strange  enact- 
ment in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  bnt  one 
upon  which  the  minister  has  acted  eo  eifeo* 
tnally,  that  he  is  now  enabled  to  boast  that  the 
system  operates  so  well  that,  during  his  incum. 
benoy,  "  The  poor  have  been  not  only  eom/oH- 
ahly  (?)  supported,  without  any  aid  from  heritors, 
but  he  has  laid  up  a  snm  which,  nnder  judidoo* 
management,  will  render  any  assessment  for  the 
poor  unnecessary."  The  minister  of  St  Mango 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  the  heritors  of 
Scotland.  When  destitnte  persons  from  that 
parish  are  found  burthening  the  charitable,  or 
swelling  the  ranks  of  pauperism  in  other  parishes 
and  towns,  the  law  of  the  parish  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Let  any  one  seriously  consider 
the  condition  of  this  one  parish,  held  up  by  its 
clergyman  as  a  pattern,  and  say  if  a  compnlsory 
assessment  is  not  required  for  its  poor  ?  or  if 
there  would  be  any  hardship  or  danger  in  a 
small  per  centage  being  levied  on  the  vastly  in- 
creased real  rental  of  the  parish,  to  mitigate  stiB 
farther  the  sufferings  of  "extreme  age  or  hopdea 
disease,"  to  which  we  must  sonsider  la.6d.  a- weak 
totally  insdeqonte?  Again  we  iBqaii«,do«£a>» 
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fear,  ntlied  bjr  voluntary  contribution  at  the 
chnrch  door,  bear  anjr  proportion  to  the  increase  uf 
the  rental  of  the  patidi  ?  or,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  do  the  wages  of  labour  bear  anj  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  of  provisions  and  of  rent  ? 
And  how  is  the  equilibrium  to  be  maintained  f 
That  rate  of  wages,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
Is.  Sd.  in  summer,  and  Is.  in  winter.  The  mi- 
nister of  St  Mnngo  in  one  place  remarks — "  The 
changes  affecting  the  population  of  this  parish 
•re  the  union  of  small  farms,  the  pulling  down 
of  cottages  by  the  lairds,  the  exhausted  state  of 
peat-mosses,  the  high  price  of  coals,  and  the  ge- 
neral use  of  agricultural  machinery."  And  to 
meet  and  alleviate  all  those  enduring  or  tempor- 
ary hardships  oome  the  £88  a-year  of  voluntary 
charity,  and  the  labour  on  the  parish  roads, 
at  which  the  poor  find  temporary  employment 
at  8d.  a-day  below  the  low  rate  of  wages 
known  in  St  Mnngo.  But  the  work-people 
of  St  Mungo,  also,  are  said  "to  enjoy  a 
/uU  thare  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  and,  not  mtd- 
tUing  vith  politic*,  they  are  quite  contented  with 
'their  condition."  We  should  have  great  doubts 
either  as  to  their  fair  share  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  or  their  perfect  contentment ;  dull,  torpid, 
and  ignorant  of  their  true  interests  and  rights  as 
ignorance  and  poverty  may  have  rendered  them. 
The  minister  of  St  Mungo  makes  another  singu- 
lar admission.  The  purity  of  morals,  even  after 
hie  long  incumbency,  is  not  remarkable.  There 
•re  frequent  instances  of  unlawful  intercourse 
among  the  sexes  in  St  Mungo,  which  we  should 
not  have  noticed,  save  that  their  minister  says, 
"  They  justify  their  practices  on  prineiple." 
They  are,  however,  not  very  deeply  imbned  with 
the  vice  of  poaching,  save  salmon  in  the  river 
Annan, — which  article,  in  spite  of  acts  of  Par- 
liament, the  Scotch  cannot  be  taught  to  con- 
sider as  property.  The  peasantry  of  Great  Bri- 
tun  mutt  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the 
illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  pilfering,  or  poach- 
ing, is  to  be  considered  as  the  greatest  sin; 
though,  from  the  established  relations  between 
crimeand  punishment,  they  ought  to  regard  poach- 
ing as  by  far  the  most  heinous  breach  of  the  moral 
law.  The  minister  of  St  Mungo  seems  to  regret 
exceedingly  the  disuse  of  the  penitential  sack- 
cloth, the  black-stool,  and  the  iron  collar  or  gor- 
get padlocked  round  the  neck  of  the  offender  in 
church ;  and  the  fines  for  "  even  allowing  a  shirt 
to  remain  drying  on  a  hedge  during  the  Sabbath." 
"  It  was  the  holy  discipline  of  our  church,"  he 
adds,  "  which  counteracted  the  tendency  of  the 
Book  of  Sports  to  heathenize  that  sacred  day  in 
Scotland."  Altogether,  the  social  and  religious 
state  of  St  Mungo  is  a  study  to  the  statist  and 
the  philanthropist.  Pauperism  is  well  kept  un> 
der,  but  destitution  and  immorality  abound,  and 
the  latter  is  "  justified  on  principle." 

Were  "  perambulating  commissioners"  to  col- 
lect facts  by  local  examination,  we  apprehend 
that  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  found,  upon 
the  whole,  considerably  lower  in  Scotland  than 
is  generally  imagined;  and  that  the  entire  means 
•f  labvorers'famUiM  tn  not  corapsrativtly  larger^ 


if  they  be  not  positively  less,  than  they  were  forty 
years  since,  when  the  wife  of  a  married  labourer 
appears,  by  a  oalenlation  frequent  in  the  former 
Statistical  Aooount,  to  have  contributed  to  the 
gains  of  the  family  about  Is.  6d.  a- week,  by  spin, 
ning  and  harvest  work.  The  present  minister 
of  Largo  states  of  his  parishioners— >"  It  argues 
well  for  their  prudence  and  management,  that 
with  wages,  as  frequently  happens,  not  exceeding 
6s.  or  7s.  a-week,  they  are  able  to  clothe,  edu- 
cate, and  feed  their  families,  pay  their  house, 
rent,  and  defray  the  necessary  expenses.  Their 
kindness  to  each  other  in  distress,  it  is  always 
gratifying  to  witness."  The  stipend  of  the 
minister,  exclusive  of  an  excellent  house,  aver, 
ages  about  £300  a-year.  The  ill-paid  emolu. 
ments  of  the  parochial  schoolmasterare  about£55, 
and  those  of  the  two  other  schoolmasters  in  the 
parish  about  £40  a-year.  This  great  disparity 
between  the  emoluments  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  of  the  clergyman  is  common  to  every 
Scottish  parish ;  not  that  we  oonnder  the  rural 
clergy  of  Scotland  as  by  any  means  extravagantly 
paid,  while  the  schoolmasters  are  certainly  under- 
paid ;  though  one  can  imagine  that,  on  what 
would  be  considered  poor  wages  by  a  London 
mechanic,  they  may  still  live.  But  by  what 
process  of  calculation  are  we  to  apportion,  in  our 
wealthy  and  luxurious  society,  the  wages  of  tha 
labourers,  the  six  or  seven  shillings,  so  as 
to  meet  the  many  calls  upon  it,  and  leave  some- 
thing against  the  days  of  sickness,  and  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  ? 

In  the  former  Statistical  Account,  the  clergy- 
man often  allotted  the  Income  of  the  labourer, 
and  sometimes  even  shewed  a  saving  at  the  end 
of  the  year."  In  the  New  Statistical  Account, 
so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  no  clergyman  has  at- 
tempted  this  delicate  office.  In  the  above-men- 
tioned parish  of  Largo,  forty  individuals,  on  the 
average,  and  of  the  class  who  maintain  their 
families  so  respectably  on  their  small  wages, 
while  in  health  and  employment,  eventually  be- 
come  paupers,  out  of  a  population  of  8,507 ;  and 
receive,  as  their  average  allowance.  Is.  a-week, 
from  a  fund  raised  by  church-door  collections 
and  mortcloth  dues.  The  number  of  fatuous  and 
insane  paupers  in  this  parish  is  remarkably  large  ; 
and  considerable  sums  have  been,  of  late,  col- 
lected voluntarily  for  their  support ;  that  is  to 
say,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  Scotland,  these  sums 
are  considerable :  for,  on  the  rental  of  the  parish, 
the  burthen  is  light  indeed ;  and  "  the  heritors," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  "  most  wisely  re- 
frain from  resorting  to  legal  assessments." 

With  one  or  two  facts,  gleaned  from  the  late 
Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  we  shall  close 
this  article.  The  terror  of  assessment  had  led 
to  the  impression  that,  in  assessed  parishes,  thq 
number  of  the  permanent  paupers  must  be  larger 
than  in  tha  unassessed  parishes,  where  the  rate 

*  These  frugal  doeomenta  are,  in  their  ws^,  (teat  cori- 
odtiet.  They  argue  very  little  beneAt  to  the  exciee  and 
cuitomi,  and  itill  leii  to  manufacturea,  fiom  the  agricu). 
tural  fsmilie*.  The  total  expenditure  of  such  ftmilisii 
ranged  at  ftom  £17  to  £23. 
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allowed  is  so  much  smaller,  as  not  to  be  worth 
asking.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The 
paupers  are  fewer  in  the  assessed  parishes. 

The  average  number  of  paupers,  to  the  whole 
population  of  Scotland,  is  rather  under  three 
and  a-half  per  cent. ;  and  is  lowest  in  the  assessed 
parishes.  But  the  rate  of  allowance  to  paupers 
in  the  assessed  parishes  is  nearly  triple  that  of 
the  non-assessed  parishes;  the  former  being 
£2:  U:9,  the  latter  jEI  :  0  :  4  a-year.  In  the 
legally  assessed  parishes,  the  burden  of  the  rate 
to  each  individual  of  the  population  is  still  only 
Is.  4i'jd.    Let  us  not  be  unduly  alarmed. 

Four  times  the  number  of  children  are  put  to 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  in  the  as- 
sessed than  in  the  non-assessed  parishes ;  and, 
consequently,  much  more  interest  is  taken  in 
these  parishes,  to  form  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  habits  of  virtue  and  industry.  This  attention 
is  another  argument  for  legal  assessment,  de- 
ducible  from  the  General  Assembly's  Report. 
In  assessed  parishes,  education  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, employed  as  a  preventive  against  incipient 
pauperism ;  and,  whatever  be  the  motive,  the 
effect  must  be  good. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  elicited  by 
this  and  other  Reports,  is  the  increased  value  of 
landed  property,  and  the  rise  of  real  rental  as 
compared  with  the  valued  rent  in  Scots  money. 
A  pund  Scot*,  or  twentypence  sterling,  has  now 
risen  to  £1,  £S,  £S,  £*,  £6,  sterling;  and,  in 
some  situations,  to  much  more.  Scotland  can 
no  longer  be  called  a  poor  country,  though  pos- 
sessed of  much  less  accumulated  and  diffused 
wealth  than  England,  where  commerce  is  of  old 
existence.  It  is  richer,  as  is  observed  by  Dr 
Alison,  than  Wales;  where  the  rate  paid  by  each 
individual  of  the  population  for  the  support  of 
paupers  is  five  times  more  than  in  Scotland,  and 


yet  is  not  complained  of.     Considered  in  its 
agriculture,  Scotland  is  now  absolutely  rich. 

Of  those  who  have  gone  along  with  us  throogfa 
the  Statistical  Returns  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  a  fair  selection  of  the  parishes  of  Scot- 
land, some  may  conclude  that  no  farther  inquiry 
is  necessary;  that  the  report  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  the  administrators  of  the  existing  poor 
law,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessi^  of 
a  change  of  the  system  in  principle  and  in  prac 
tice.  Others,  with  whom  wo  agree  in  opinion,  will 
feel  the  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  imme- 
diate, searching,  and  impartial  inquiry;  which  can 
no  more  be  efficiently  conducted  by  the  ministers 
and  heritors  of  parishes,  than  any  inquiry  what- 
ever by  parties  strongly  interested.  Inthe  Report 
to  the  Government,  lately  made  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  in  the  Statistical  Account,  all  the 
information  is  elicited  which  heritors  and  clergy 
are  ever  likely  to  give,  if  they  be  not  brought  be- 
fore another  open  tribunal,  and  cross-questioned 
and  sifted.  In  the  meanwhile,  their  own  spon- 
taneous statements  make  out  a  strong  case,  in 
nnveiling  a  system  pregnant  with  every  one  of 
those  evils  which  a  well-considered  poor  law  is 
meant  to  prevent  or  alleviate ;  namely,  exten- 
sive and  extreme  destitution  among  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  improvident  and  profligate;  mendi- 
cancy, vagrancy,  recklessness  of  all  moral  re^ 
straint,  juvenile  delinquency,  disease,  and  crime. 
The  Statistical  Account  proves  another  fact : 
that  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates  in  Scotland 
has  nothing  like  kept  pace  with  the  national 
increase  of  wealth,  and  consequently  not  with 
the  ability  to  pay  them.  That  the  poor-rates,  or 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  destitute,  never, 
at  any  time,  bore  any  fair  proportion  to  those 
means,  is  for  future  consideration. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  MONTROSE." 


Those  who  are  Bcqnainttd  with  Mr  Napier't  rormer 
wwk,  "  MontroK  and  the  Covenanlen,"  do  not  rcquira 
to  be  told  of  bit  high-flown  High-Church  sod  Divine- 
Right  Ideas,  or  that  hit  eztraragiint  prejudice  ugainf t  the 
Pretbyttriani,  which  might  be  miKhievoai  if  not 
pushed  to,  and  beyond,  the  verge  of  abinrdity,  ie  hence 
barmlen  or  simply  ludlcrons.  The  preient  publication 
if  enentially  the  fbnner  worlc,  but  corrected  and  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of  curioui  ori- 
ginal matter. 

It  if  an  unavoidable  calamity  that,  when  the  aeamy 
side  of  any  tiwne  of  grand  hittorical  eventa  i>  turned  to  the 
light,  there  moat,  in  general,  be  considerable  abatement  or 
quaUllcation  of  our  enthutiaatic  admiration  for  even  the 
greaiett  and  purest  of  public  cbaracttrs.  It  is,  however, 
the  duty  of  the  candid  and  impartial  historian  to  shew  ns 
the  men  as  they  wen,  and  not  as  party-spirit  and  the 
eulogies  of  hiographers  repietrnt  them.     Mr  Napier  ii, 

•  **  Tlio  Life  nnd  Time  of  Montrose."  By  Mark  Napier, 
Bhq.,  Advocate,  Pp.  £87 ;  with  Portraits  and  Anto- 
gn^hf. 


we  ate  aflraid,  the  very  antipode  of  a  candid  and  im- 
partial hiatorian.  His  party-spirit  is  delightfully  Tche< 
meat :  one  really  sympathizes  with  bis  intense  hatred  of 
the  Covenanters  and  rebels,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of 
an  emotion  ;  and  his  eulogy  is  so  cordial  ia  ita  extisTS- 
gance,  that  it  ia  impossible  not  to  participate^  for  die 
moment,  in  the  feeling  which  it  breather 

Among  the  original  documents,  which  Mr  Napier  has 
obtained,  is  the  Diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  liord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  daring  the  tronblea  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  He  considers  the  publication  of  tlie  entirs 
manuscript,  which  is  the  property  of  Sir  John  Hi^  of 
Pinicie,  a  desideratum  in  the  national  literature  ;  and  if 
the  whole  is  to  be  judged  by  the  rare  specimens  giva^ 
Mr  Napier  is  certainly  in  the  light.  The  character  <f 
the  Lord  Advocate  himself  is  a  study,  ftom  the  fncsn. 
graous  mixture  of  worldlineas  and  fanaticism,  xeal  and 
timidity,  apiritual  pride,  and  the  flesh  rebelling  against 
the  spirit.  Mr  Napier,  with  several  original  papers  af 
initeior  value,  has  obtained  a  MS.  history  of  Maot. 
rose's  times,  written  by  Patrick  Gordon  of  Clony,  wha 
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liTCd  at  the  period.  The  Lord  Adrocate  had  a  nuner- 
oua  family  of  loni,  who  enjoyed  each  a  good  appointment 
or  fair  estate ;  and  throre  amidst  the  national  dislraclioni, 
like  M  manf  yoanf  Hannibali,  not  a  little  indebted  for 
their  worldly  protperitjr,  ai  their  worthy  father  ima> 
gined,  to  hi*  prayers.  The  Lord  Adrocate  wa*  a  lealout 
and  apparently  a  moat  sincere  supporter  of  the  Presby> 
terian  Cbnrch  {  and,  if  not  the  enlightened  .friend  of 
civil  liberty,  he  wa*  at  least  the  bitter  enemy  of  Epi*> 
eopacy  t  yet  enutioas  withal,  and  often  in  sore  pinches 
between  the  Kirk  and  the  King.  Wlien  civil  dudgeon 
(rew  rampant,  and  the  two  parties  got  into  actual  colli, 
■ion,  the  Lord  Advocate  began  to  tie  favoared  with  vitions 
Mid  revelations,  a*  if  he  had  been  a  gifted  divine,  in> 
•tead  of  a  mere  lawyer  and  statesman.  The  civil  war 
had  broken  oot;  abont  600  members  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  "  lords"  included,  had  taken  pike  and  halbert, 
aad  attended  the  Wappentehaw.  The  King  was  coming 
northward ;  he  was  hsaid  of  as  at  York,  at  Newcastle, 
at  Berwick.  A  meeting  of  the  Conadl  and  of  "  the  See- 
aion"  was  summoned  in  haste ;  and,  tliat  night,  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  his  first  revelation,  which  he  thus  re- 
lates :— 

"  Words  tpoken  and  heard  on  Zd  April  1639,  tn  th» 
looming.  Item,  as  I  awaliened  on  Wednesday  in  llie 
morning  I  fell  in  an  earnest  in-calling  of  the  Lord,  that 
his  Majesty*  wunld  pity  his  people,  and  vindicate  them 
f^om  the  power  and  rage  of  thtir  adversaries,  and  wonld 
astablisb  the  glory  of  his  blessed  truth  in  the  land.  And 
while  I  was  praying,  these  words  were  spoken,  but 
whether  by  me  or  some  other  I  dare  not  say,  but  the 
words  were, — *  /  will  preaam  and  tave  my  people.'' 
Whereupon  I  awakened  out  of  my  drowsiness :  for  I 
was  not  sireping,  but  as  it  were  oppressed  with  grief  and 
tears,  till  these  words  were  spoken,  and  certainly  heard 
by  me.  Blessed  be  God  who  has  a  care  of  his  own. 
And'  I  asked  my  wife  if  she  heard  any  speaking?  Who 
■aid,  not ;  and  1  told  her  what  I  heaid." 

The  Advocate  was  a  jiule  milieu  politician,  though  a 
atanch  Ihresbyterian.  He  admired  the  *'  happy  middit," 
M  phrase  of  peculiar  beauty  and  force ;  and  trimmed  at 
the  public  conferences  to  the  best  of  bis  ability,  though 
he  never  compromised  the  Kirk. 

The  visions  of  the  Advocate  thickened  as  the  political 
lioriion  darkened.  After  news  of  the  skirmish  called 
••The  Trot  of  Turi^"  we  find  him  entering  in  his 
diary— 

"  18th  May,  Saturday,  1630.  This  day  in  the  morn, 
ing,  I,  lying  in  my  bed  betwixt  five  and  six,  and,  npon 
the  gtiet  of  the  report  of  the  disaster  in  the  north,  pour- 
ing forth  my  heart  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  saying 
*  Lord  pity  thy  pure  kirk,  for  there  is  no  help  in  man,' 
I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me,  a*  I  did  bear  it  of  before 
«n  third  April  last,  '  /  will  pity  it," — for  which  I  blessed 
tha  Lord,  and  believe  that  it  shall  be  as  my  Lord  has 
now  twice  spoken  to  me." 

Sir  Thomas  did  not,  however,  lack  spirit.  He  and 
his  ftmiiy  prepared  for  the  worst.  When  the  King  was 
marching  northward  from  England,  and  the  loyal  barons 
of  Scotland  were  taking  arms  for  the  royal  cause;  while 
Leslie,  and  our  author's  hero,  Montrose,  led  the  troops  of 
tha  Covenant ;  we  find  the  Advocate  arming  his  family  and 
securing  his  valuables  :^ 

••  12th  April  1639,  Friday.  Lent  to  my  son,  Mr  James, 
my  sword  and  twa  pistols. 

'<32d  April  1639w  Petronell,  Given  to  my  son  Sir 
Thomas  [Kerse]  my  petronell  or  carsbin,  iiidentit  of 
rowat  work,  reserving  the  use  thereof  to  myself  when  I 
call  for  it. 

«  4th  May.     This  night  the  two  iron  kists,  with  the 

*  Meaning  the  Almighty. 


writs  and  eridents  being  therein,  put  in  the  laigh  sellar 
volt, — for  eschewing  of  fire ;  and  commits  the  rest  to  the 
Lord. 

*•  I8th  May.  Long  Carabin.  Lent  to  John  [Craighall] 
ny  long  catabin,  of  rowat  work  all  indentlt ;  with  tlie 
brace,  iron  key,  and  gold  string,  gotten  fMm  Mr  John 
EUes. 

"20th  May.  Little  Carahin.  Given  to  my  son  Charles 
my  little  rowat  carabin  of  mother  o'  pearl  stock,  to  b« 
usit  by  him  when  I  have  not  ado  therewith ;  but  to  bo 
ready  when  I  call  for  it. 

"  ConUribution.  Given  to  her  5  rosnobles  for  the  eon* 
trlbntion  to  the  common  cause  made  by  women. 

*■  23d  May.  2  PittoU.  Coft  from  Andrew  Anderson 
in  Cowper,  2  pistols,  and  given  therefor  two  double 
angels." 

Theas  were  exciting  times  t  and  a  brave  spirit  wa* 
abroad  among  the  people,  worthy  of  any  cause.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Baillie,  the  contemporary  chronicler  of  the 
passing  events,  who  has  incurred  the  especial  dislike  of 
Mr  Napier,  gives  an  account  of  the  arming  of  the  Pre*.' 
byteriant,  and  of  the  spirited  part  he  took  in  the  move- 
ment, which  will  still  rouse  the  Presbyterian  heart  ilka 
a  trumpet  :— 

"  He  says,  '  I  was  as  a  man  who  had  taken  ny  leave 
from  the  world,  and  was  reiolotd  to  die  in  that  service, 
without  return.  I  found  the  favour  of  God  shining  upon 
me,  and  a  sweet,  meek ,  humble,  yet  strong  and  vehement 
spirit  leading  me  all  along ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  on  my 
ivay  westward,  after  the  conciiuion  of  the  peace,  than  my 
old  security  returned.  .  .  .  They  saw  we  were  not  to  be 
boasted,  and  that  before  we  would  be  roasted  with  a  ieoU 
fire  by  the  hands  of  clinrchmen,  who  kept  themselves  far 
a.back  from  the  flame,  we  were  resolved  to  make  about 
through  llie  reek,  to  get  a  grip  of  some  of  these  who 
had  first  kindled  the  fire,  and  still  lent  fuel  to  It,  and 
try  if  at  eouid  eatt  them  in  the  midst  rf  it,  to  taste  if 
that  heat  was  pleasant  when  it  came  near  their  own 
shins." 

This  zealoiu  divine  was  not  slack  in  seicing  the  car* 
nal  weapon.     He  proceeds:— 

"  I  furnished  to  half.a.dozen  of  good  fellow*  musket* 
and  piltes,  and  to  my  boy  a  broad  sword.  I  cariicd 
myself,  as  the  fashion  was,  a  sword,  and  a  couple  of 
Dutch  pistols  at  my  saddle,  but,  I  promise,  fur  the  ofience 
of  no  man,  except  a  robber  in  the  way ;  for  it  was  our 
part  alone  to  pray  and  preach  for  the  eucontagement  ot 
our  countrymen,  which  I  did  to  my  power  most  cl>eer- 
fully."  *'  Had  you  lent  yonr  ear  in  the  morning,  or 
especially  at  even,  and  heard  in  the  tents  the  sound  of 
some  singing  psalms,  some  praying,  and  some  read, 
ing  Scripture,  ye  would  have  been  refreshed;— true,  there 
was  swearing,  and  cursiug,  and  brawling  in  some  quar. 
tecs,  wliereat  wo  were  grieved  t  but  we  hoped,  If  onr  camp 
had  been  a  little  settled,  to  liave  gotten  some  way  for 
these  misorders." 

But  the  favoured  Lord  Advocate's  Diary  is  yet  more 
curious.  The  third  time  in  which  he  had  a  direct  r*> 
velation  was  in  this  wise:— The  King  was  now  at 
Dnnse;  and  those  negotiations  were  proceeding  which 
led  to  the  hollow  pacification  of  Berwick :— . 

«  Words  heard,  3.  2Sth  May,  1639,  Edinburgh. 
About  midaight,  as  I  was  regretting  to  the  I/>rd  the 
calamities  of  bis  kirif,  and  humbly  praying  his  Majesty 
to  arise  to  the  help  thereof,  and  with  tears  begging  till  I 
became  drowsy,  I  heard  these  words,^'7  will  arise  i' 
and  within  half  hour  the  horn  blew  with  a  packet. 
Item,  I  went  away  toward  Haddington  to  meet  with  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  but  he  was  gone  to  Dunbar;  whereupon 
I  went  to  Beall,  where  I  staid  till  6th  June.  And  on 
6th  June,  being  Thursday,  I  went  by  Lammermnir  to« 
ward  Berwick  by  the  convoy  of  one  William  Wauchop  ; 
and  came  abont  twelve  hours  of  the  day  to  Ponlden, 
where  I  was  most  courteously  entertained  by  John  Wil« 
kie  and  his  lady,  and  abode  with  them  till  90th  Jane,  at 
which  tin*  I  retomed  to  Edinburgh. 
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<•  On  Fridsjr  7tk  Jma,  I  kiMtd  hU  nMJMtrl  hand,  m4 
had  eoniieriBoe  with  Ua  m^aMj  on  Maii4»f  th«  lOtb, 
•od  on  Tandi|7,  Wednndsy,  and  Tbundsy,  ai  mj  noM 
IharrapOTi  will  iMtifT. 

«  Wordt  htard,  4.  On  Sdi  Jona,  lyiaf  in  mr  bad 
batwist  I  and  S  in  tbe  morning,  I  wai  poorinf  fartli  my 
heart  to  tlie  Lord,  and  in  to  great  necenlty,  bting  to  iptmk 
with  Hu  Hmg,  I  uid,  <  mr  lAird,  will  not  thy  Majeatjr 
kalp  and  aoiit  ma  ?'  And  I  haard  a  Tolee  aaying,  •  / 
trill,  dimbt  ut: 

"  Wwdt,  6.  Item,  at  Fonlden  on  14th  June,  whidi 
waa  Friday,  1638,  liaing  anzieoa  in  ipirit  for  tka  erant 
and  laccev  af  Ood's  eauae,  1  haaid  thii  Toiea^  <  Ltt  m$ 
tMrk  it.' 

>'  Itam,  an  Saturday  the  16th  Jnaa  the  artielai  wen 
preaented,  and  tbe  noblemen  got  a  kiM  of  his  majeaty'i 
iM^nd. 

"  fForitt,  6.  Item,  at  Foolden  16th  Jane,  1639,  being 
Sunday,  I  being  preuing  tbe  Lord /or  tht  good  king,  and 
humbly  praying  for  tbe  accomplithment  of  God'e  work, 
I  heard  tbii  rolce,  <  /  have  im%»  it.' 

"  Item,  on  Toaaday  18th  June,  the  artidaa  of  peaaa 
vera  iubacribad. 

'<  Four  to  my  good  God.  Item,  tbie  day  in  tha  mora* 
Ing,  I  being  in  a  deep  meditation  of  God's  faToar  to  tha 
public  good  for  his  kirk,  and  in  it  to  me  his  poor  ser> 
▼ant,  I  rowed  to  my  Lord  (in  respect  of  tha  great  tempta* 
tions  alliered  to  me  by  calamities,*  and  otherwise  by  some 
of  my  own  whom  1  name  net,)  I  TOwed,  I  say,  to  re- 
strain my  soddsn  paasion,  and  to  compose  my  mind  by 
God's  grace  to  patienee  and  equanimity,  and  to  remit  aU 
t*  tbe  Lord;  which  I  pray  God  I  may  keep. 

"Mth  June  1689.  On  Thursday  30th  June,  I  came 
ftom  Funiden  about  5  In  tha  morning,  and  came  to  Edin- 
burgh about  A  afternoon." 

Tbe  Advocate  often  renewed  his  tows  ;  his  hatred  of 
Prelacy  was  aa  decided  as  it  was  oonacientions ;  though 
it  is  quite  probable  that  he  waa  nnconaoioutly  inflaenced 
by  the  circumstances  which  had  first  raised  him  to  dia> 
tioction  as  a  lawyer.  These  were  undertaking  the  da. 
fmce  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  brought  to  trial 
and  banished,  more  than  thirty  yeara  before,  for  publicly 
maintaining,  what  a  large  party  in  the  Kirk  are  doing  at 
this  moment,  that  tbe  King  In  Council,  or  the  eiril 
power,  poasesses  no  jnriadictiou  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
His  courage  in  coming  forward  when  no  other  adrocata 
would  Tantnre  to  oflhnd  the  powers  that  ware^,  by  nndar- 
taking  the  defence  of  the  miniateia,  must  baTS  put  Mr 
Hope  on  good  terms  with  himself,  while  it  secured  him 
the  fiTonr  of  the  national  party,  and  ultimately  led  to 
bis  adTancement.  We  must  term  the  Presbyterian  the 
national  party,  wbateTer  Mr  Napier  may  think,  and 
though  we  are  far  from  pretending  tq  Tindicate  its  erery 
act  and  erary  leader. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  phrase,  True  Blut  Pres- 
byterian, had  Ita  origin  in  the  following  custom,  noticed 
by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  a  loyalist  who  negotiated  with 
Montrose,  then  the  corenanters*  commander,  on  the  part 
of  Hnntly  and  the  defeated  royalists  in  the  north ; 

"  At  this  time  likewise,  the  Covenanters  began  to  wear 
and  take  for  their  colours  blew  ribbona,  which  they  car- 
ried about  them  acarf-wise,  or  aa  aome  orders  of  knight- 
hood wear  their  ribbona.  ThiM  was  Monlrou't  tehimriei. 
To  these  ribbons  ordinarily  the  caralry  did  append  their 
spanners  for  their  ftrelocka,  and  the  foot  lud  tbem  stock 
up  in  buahes  in  their  bine  caps ;  which  device  seemed  so 
plausible,  that  when  the  army  marched  towarda  tha 
border  some  short  time  afterwards,  many  of  the  gentry 
threw  away  their  hats,  and  would  carry  nothing  but 
bonnets,  and  bushes  of  blue  ribbons  or  pannashes  therein. 


*  The  advocata  bad  little  to  oomplain  of  in  that  way. 
He  and  all  his  sons  were  most  prosperous. -JVs<s  iy  Mr 
papier. 


la  eontampt  of  tha  Bogliaihen,  who  disdainfully  called 
tbam  blew  caps  and  jaakeya."* 

One  of  8ir  Thomas  Hope's  sons,  Mr,  afterwards  Sir, 
Aleaandar,  was  attached  to  the  court  as  grand  carver ; 
which  tended  yet  farther  to  perplex  his  worthy  sire, 
though  ha  was  atUl  comforted  and  snatatned  by  Us 
visions^ 

«  fTordt  heard  Itth  October  1640,  Mondojf.  This 
day,  being  grieved  for  the  report  of  the  division  In  the 
camp,  occasioned  by  the  Earl  of  Montraaa,  I  was  huaUy 
supplicikting  the  Lord,  and  remambariog  the  worda  whidi 
I  heard  22d  September  1689.  And,  after  fitlUng  in  a 
alumber,  I  aeemed  to  hear  these  words :  '  Ask  itiU,  aad 
the  end  thall  he  ghriaue.'  And  after  waking  and  bless- 
ing tbe  Lord,  I  foU  in  a  alumber  again,  and  heard  these 
words :  <  And  you  AaU  eee  U.'  The  Lard  in  mai^ 
parform  it  in  his  own  good  time !" 

Sometiaaa  the  advocate's  visions  took  tha  most  appal, 
ling  form.  Impeachment,  high  treason,  dnngeoua,  ehaioai 
and  the  block  congregated  around  his  pillow.  Bis  alam 
was  often  great,  and,  it  ie  alao  probable,  that  his  iun>en 
ware  sometimes  hsavy.     Among  his  vows  Is  this— 

"  Fate.  This  day  I  vowed  to  my  Lord  knmiltty,  pa- 
tience, abstinence,  sobristy ;  and  not  to  eat  bat  sake  kiaA 
of  meat  at  dinner;  and  not  above  two  drinkaof  wise. 
The  Lord  give  me  grace  to  perform  It !"     .      .      .      •. 

■*  22d  June  1643.  Thia  night  I  thought  that  a  tooth, 
which  waa  looae,  fell  out  of  my  gams,  and  that  I  took  it 
in  my  hand,  and  kept  it,  thinking  to  have  set  it  in  again. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  so  real,  that  when  I  awakened  I 
thought  it  really  true.  These  repeated  dreams  portend 
some  calamity  to  me  or  min&  But  I  have  rasolvad  to 
submit  myself  to  my  good  Lord,  and  to  adOre  his  provi- 
denee ;  and  the  Lord  give  me  his  (race  to  bear  it  p*. 
tlently  I" 

"  25  June  1 643.  Sunday  at  night  I  dreamt  that  while 
I  was  pulling  on  my  left  boot,  both  the  tags  of  it  btoka. 
The  Lord  prepare  me." 

"  3  Dec  1644.  Sunday.  This  day  report  cane  of  a 
meteor  eeen  at  London  on  I9th  November,  being  Tues- 
day, aad  tha  birthday  of  King  Charles,  via.  three  suns 
seen  in  the  morning  (after  the  sun  was  abave  the  horiisa 
half  an  hour,)  one  be-east  the  body  of  tha  sm,  and  tha 
other  Iw-north  the  body  of  the  sun,  so  bright  aa  thay 
could  not  be  looked  on ;  and  above  the  sun  itself  a  rain- 
bow, with  the  back  thereof  to  the  sun,  and  the  boms  of 
it  towards  the  north  pole,  or  near  our  senith  ;  and  this 
apparition  did  eontinua  full  two  hours.  This  portends 
strange  and  foarful  events.    The  Lord  make  ss  ready  !'* 

Never  shall  we  have  such  another  Lord  Advocate  f 
Sir  Thomas  makes  th*  reader  quite  ovaio<dc  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  and  that  pietarasqna  narrative  idUch,  we  ftar, 
provea  that  the  task  of  Aewing  the  gallant  Montn>ee  to 
have  been  either  a  pure  patriot  or  a  great  statesman,  ar 
in  any  respect  a  consistent  character,  is  a  hopeless  one  | 
or  else  his  sealous  champion  would  have  aceamplisiied  it. 
If  there  be  any  feeling  more  predominant  in  Mr  Napier^ 
mind  than  adoration  of  the  King,  and  enthusiasm  for 
Montnee,  it  Is  bitter,  unmitigated  hatted  of  Aiyyle.  He 
rsoounts  the  exploits  of  the  barbarous  dans  In  devastating 
Argyls's  country,  with  aa  much  esultatlon  as  if  he  were 
one  of  Montroee's  old  captains,  and  the  Allow  soldier  of 


*  Spalding  thus  netieea  "  MontioseV  whimsies  :"— 
"  Few  or  none  of  bis  baill  [whole]  army  wanted  a  Has 
ribbin  hung  about  his  cnig  [nedt  J,  down  under  bia  left 
arm,  which  they  called  the  Cevemuiter^  rtiMt.  But  t)« 
Lord  Gordon,  and  some  other  of  tbe  marquis's  hairaa  sad 
fkmily.  when  he  was  dwelling  in  the  toon,  had  a  ribbin  of 
a  red  flaah  ooloor,  whieh  they  wor  in  their  hata,  oaBtag 
it  the  royal  rtMts,  as  a  sign  of  their  love  aad  loyall^ta 
the  Idnfc ;  in  despight  and  derision  whereof  thia  bhaa  rib' 
bin  was  worn  and  called  the  Cbmn«a<>ra'  nUia,  to  tts 
haill  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  would  not  bear  of  4h* 
TtiyiU  riUm,— auol)  vta  thm  pridaanl  auUee." 
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VufM  Dalfity.  Am  b  ipMlmni  of  a  it]rl»  i«t«  which 
ptMioa  and  paitiiaiukip  throw  great  animation,  we  •>• 
tract  tha  foUowint  aeeoimt  of  tiM  raid  into  JuegjWi 
eoontry,  whieli  ia  in  anbetance  taken  ihim  a  mannieript 
in  the  poaacMiM  of  tlia  bmUf  of  Maedonald  of  Clan, 
ranald:— 

Noioonar,  however,  bad  Argyle  tbm  extrieated  him. 
Mlf  from  liis  dangeroni  comminion,  than  the  intelligeaee 
(hat  Monlrow  had  paned  through  Breadalbaoe,  and  was 
"ptfying  and  burniag"  Glen  Urchy,csuied  him  to  barrjr 
to  hU  celebrated  •trongbold  of  Inreniry,  totally  inac- 

renible,  at  he  nippaeed,  to  any  armjr  in  the  world, 

where  he  meant  to  eommon  the  whole  race  of  Oiarmed, 
to  make  head  agaiaat  hii  dreaded  rlTal. 

Although  oar  hero  failed  in  hia  ipirited  attempt  t« 
lurprlw  Argyle  at  Dunkeld,  hli  march  acron  the  moon- 
taint  waa  not  fmitleu.  At  the  caatle  of  Blalr  in  Athol, 
their  original  rendezroaB,  he  wa«  joined  by  hii  major- 
geoeral,  Allaaler  Maedonald  ;  who,  to  hli  great  delight, 
bnraght  along  with  him  John  of  Moidart,  the  captain  of 
Clanraoald,  with  fire  hundred  of  that  eept  AUaater 
had  been  moat  anccetsful  in  thia  recruiting  expedition. 
He  and  the  gallaut  captain  joat  named  had  marched 
together  to  the  braee  of  Lochaber,  where  Macdounell  of 
Krppoch  (called  alto  Donald  Glaa  MacRanald),  the  loyal 
chief  of  the  eoontry,  joined  tliem  with  hia  men.  To 
tkaee  were  added  the  Stewarta  of  Appin,  the  men  of 
Knoidart,  and  of  Glengarry  (whote  chief  had  not  yet 
joined),  the  cUn  Ian  of  Glenco,  the  laiid  of  Glenevia, 
the  Cameront  from  the  wettem  tide  of  the  Lochy,  and 
the  Parquharsona  from  Braemar.  When  thii  aeasonable 
Arte  joined  the  royal  lientenant,  the  winter  baring  aet 
in,  be  immediately  held  a  coaneil  of  war,  in  order  to 
llz  npon  their  qoartera.  Hia  own  idea  waa  to  make  a 
deaeent  upon  the  low  country,  and  take  up  their  abode, 
daring  the  aeverity  of  the  aeaaon,  in  the  richeat  diatrlcta 
of  Scotland.  Bat  be  waa  anrrouoded  by  thoae  who  were 
for  tbe  moat  part  actuated  by  a  peraonal  deaire  to  be 
areoged  of  the  tyrannical  Argyle ;  and  accordingly  a 
foray  in  tbe  Highlanda  waa  eagerly  propoaod  by  all.  To 
thia  the  marquia  himaelf  waa  not  alow  to  aaaent ;  only 
be  deaired  to  know,  from  thoae  eaglea  of  tbe  north,  if  it 
would  be  poaaible  to  flad  proTiaioot  and  lodging  for  tbe 
army.  A  natiTe  of  Glenco,  named  Angoa  MacAilen 
Daibh,  (dielinguiahed  aa  a  aoldier  of  eoterpriae,  and  a 
deadly  markaman,)  waa  aent  for,  and  queationed  on  theae 
pointa.  "  There  ia  not,"  aaid  he,  "  a  farm,  or  half  a 
farm,  nnder  MacCailin,  but  what  I  know  erery  foot  of 
it ;  and  if  good  water,  tight  bouaea,  and  fat  cowa  will 
do  for  yoa,  there  ia  plenty  to  be  had."  Tbtu  enconr. 
aged,  Montroae  determined,  althoagh  it  waa  now  the 
month  of  December,  to  torn  tbe  ardour  of  the  clana 
towarda  accompliahing  that  blow  at  the  power  of  Argyle, 
which  be  well  knew  would  be  the  moat  eflectlTe  mtang 
of  fnrthering  hia  own  more  eztenaiTC  icbeme.  Thia  waa 
to  redeem  the  king'a  affaire  and  aare  tbe  monarchy; 
and  the  writera  who  attribnte  hia  attack  npon  that 
chief  to  the  dictaiea  of  hia  peraonal  feeling,  bare  not 
(raced  the  hittory  or  atodied  tbe  character  of  the  noble 
Graham. 

At  the  head  of  thia  devoted  body  of  Gael,  be  aet  oat 
on  one  of  hia  moat  daring  and  arduooa  adventarai.  The 
clana  marched  from  the  braea  of  Athol  to  Meosiea-Appin, 
which  they  deatroyed ;  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Tay,  down  both  aidea  of  which  they  poraned  their  fiery 
coorae.  Burning  and  aeixing  booty,  in  the  enemy'a  coun- 
try, waa  the  only  ayatem  of  war  known  to  a  Highland 
army  of  the  period,  and  npon  thia  oocaaion  it  waa  vigor- 
oualy  punned.  Some  of  theae  clana,  though  acknowledg- 
ing Montroae  for  their  commander,  acted  very  indepen- 
dently of  him  in  varioaa  ezcuraiona  during  their  retribu- 
tive vltit  to  the  depeodendee  of  Argyle.  John  of  Moidart 
and  the  Clanraoald,  with  aome  of  tbe  men  of  Keppoch, 
were  the  moat  active  on  these  detoara]|from  tbe  line  of 
march  ;  and  upon  one  occaaion  they  returned  to  the  camp 
with  1000  head  of  cattle.  In  hia  progreaa  the  marquia 
waa  joined  by  the  clan  Oregor  and  tlie  MacNaba ;  and 
thua  accompanied,  be  raarciied  directly  npon  Inveiary. 

TiMfa^Uke  •  ipider  in  hi*  letrat^  <*<>iU«tpic  6n»- 


taMh"  himialf  waa  now  dweUing,  boated  with  (be  ai^ 
rangementa  for  the  meeting  of  hia  aapt,  which  he  had 
already  aummoned  to  a  reudezvoua.  He  ia  aaid  to  have 
declared,  that  he  would  rather  loae  a  hundred  thouaand 
crowna  than  that  any  mortal  ahould  know  the  paaaea  by 
which  It  waa  poaaible  for  an  armed  force  to  penetrate  thU 
coantry,  even  in  the  middle  of  aammer..  The  month  of 
December  waa  now  iar  advanced,  when  tha  herdaiMo 
ruabed  down  from  the  moantaina  with  the  aatounding  in< 
telligence  that  Montroae  waa  within  a  few  milea  of  tbe 
caatle.  Not  a  moment  longer  did  the  caatioaa  chief  of 
Oiarmed  imat  to  hia  atrooghold.  Scarcely  knowing 
whither  to  fly,  he  threw  himaelf  into  a  fiahing-boat  and 
eacaped  by  aea ;  leaving  hia  friaoda,  and  the  whole  of  hia 
country,  to  tbe  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  royal  liantaib 
ant,  upon  whoae  head  he  had  aet  a  price,  burnt  all  of 
Inverary  that  waa  combuatiblo;  and  thua,  in  tbe  outaet 
of  hia  campaign,  taught  Scotland  the  important  leaaon, 
that  "  King  Campbell,"  aa  he  waa  aometimea  called,  wa* 
no  more  impregnable  at  home  than  he  waa  invincible 
abroad.  Hia  army  marched  in  three  diviaiena,  of  which 
he  himaelf  commanded  one,  while  another  waa  led  by 
Allaater  Maedonald,  and  the  third  by  John  of  Moidart. 
Thus  be  traverted,  by  aeparate  routea,  the  whole  dittrict ; 
which  waa  waated, — even  aa  Argyle  had  waated  Athol 
and  tlia  braea  of  Angua,  and  burnt  the  "  bonny  honae  of 
Airlie."  The  clana  laid  the  whole  fitce  of  the  eonntry  in 
aahea,  killing  all  whom  they  met  marching  to  Inverary 
(amonnting,  it  ia  aaid,  to  896  men-at-arma,)  aweeping  of 
ita  flocka  and  herds  every  valley,  glen,  and  mountain, 
that  owned  the  away  of  Mac  Oailinmor ;  nor  did  they 
ceaae  ftvm  their  work  of  vengeaitce  till  near  tbe  end  oif ' 
January. 

While  our  hero  waa  thua  aolving  the  problem  of  "  the 
far  cry  to  Lochow,"  tha  pau'liament  met  at  Bdinhnrgh  on 
tbe  7th  of  January  164J>. 

The  Battle  of  Inverlochy,  and  tbe  events  which  pre. 
ceded  and  followed  it,  are  narrated  in  the  same  Proiaaart> 
like  atrain  i  tbe  age  of  chivalry  ia  revived  in  theae  pages. 
Ian  Lorn  Macdonnel,  thf  hard  of  Keppoch,  acted  aa  a 
apy  to  Montroae,  and  led  bim  over  the  moantaina  to 
Inverlochy,  when  Argyle  bad  followed  him  into  Loch> 
aber ;  and  Ian  Lorn  afterwards  celebrated  the  victory  in 
Gaelic  song,  which  is  here  embalmed  by  Mr  Napier  in 
Saxon  verae.  Batter  we  like  tbe  Advecata's  ascount  of 
the  Battle  of  Inverloehy  t_> 

"8  February  1645. — This  day,  being  Saturday,  in  tbe 
morning,  word  came  of  a  defeat  given  by  tbe  Irish  and 
tbe  Earl  of  Montroae  to  tliat  part  of  our  army  which  was 
led  by  the  l.aird  of  Anchinbreek,  in  I.ochaber.  G»d  b» 
merc{ful  ttut  I  Thereafter  the  word  came,  that  this  con- 
flict  was  fought  on  Sunday  2d  February  IMS,  and  that 
the  hall  body  of  onr  army  waa  there,  and  tbe  Marquia  of 
Argyle  in  peraon ;  and  that  there  waa  killed  and  taken 
of  our  army,  one  thouaand  and  five  hundred  men ;  and 
that  the  Lord  Auchinbreck  waa  either  alain  or  taken,  and 
tbe  marqaia  fled  to  Inverara.  The  Lord  be  merciful  to 
thia  poor  kirk  and  kingdom,  for  this  Is  a  sad  and  heaicir 
Stroke  1" 

Mr  Napier  attempts,  very  imsuccenfully,  as  we  think, 
to  defend  the  memory  of  Montroee  from  the  charge  of 
cruelty  in  the  affair  of  Dnnottar.  He  attempts  to  shew 
that  tbe  noble  person  meant  was  not  Montrose  bat  the 
Earl  Mariscbal,  because  Montroae  ia  not  called  Uarguis, 
but  "  the  Erie ;"  but  it  moat  be  remembered  it  waa  only 
aa  Earl  that  Montroae  waa  ever  known  in  Scotland  ;  and 
what  ia  mora  common  in  thia  day  than  to  apeak  of  a  Mat-. 
qnia  aa  Iiord  thia  or  tha  other  ?  Tha  proof  against  bim 
rests  on  surer  ground,  on  the  Impassibility  of  the  be« 
leagared  Earl  Mariachal  beiag  within  speech  of  the  miser* 
able  people  praying  for  mercy  to  tha  royalist  commandsg 
who  bad  devoted  them  to  destmction,  for  the  aina  of  their 
landlard,"hiacov«Bantinglady,''aadthesixteeniniBlst(n 
shnt  up  Willi  them.  AtUiUT«T7tliiMMonti«Mitd«icri1)«i|' 
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in  tb*  Lord  L7<m't  doIm^  u  "James  Graham,  nmeUm* 
.Barf  of  MontToM;**  and  Mr  Napier  himwlf  cznitinfly 
de(criblD(  hii  raTaging  and  baining  the  conotrjr  of  Argyle, 
and  the  dani  who  fuUowed  him  laying  waite  the  whole 
eountrf  with  ftre  and  an-ord,  indirectly  copSniu  the 
charge  of  croelty.  There  was  now  no  longer  reaion  to 
blame  Montrose  "  for  too  great  leniency."  After  Mon> 
trose  had  escaped  to  Norway,  wefind  the  General  Assembly 
recommending  care  to  be  talten  of  the  education  of  James 
Graham,  son  of  James  Graham,  sometime  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose."* Agsiust  the  accusations  of  Brodie,  Haliam,  and 
Godwin,  the  defence  is  not  merely  lame  bat  abortire.  Mr 
Napier  attacks  Malcolm  Laing  for  saying  that  the  wars 
of  Montrose  were  "  wsged  by  banditti,"  while  the  char- 
acter of  the  Irish  soldien,  and  his  own  account  of  the 
trtaght  and  plundering  propensities  of  the  dans,  make 
good  the  eharge.f  It  is  not  wonderAil  to  see  him  attacking 
Bishop  Burnet,  since  he  condemns  even  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  as  much  an  admirer  of  the  "  Great  Marquis" 
as  any  reasonable  man  of  this  age  can  well  be.  All  that 
is  made  out'  is^  that  the  idle  vaunt  of  Montrose  to  the 
King  was  made  after  the  Battle  of  luTerlochy,  and  not 
after  that  of  Kilsyth,  when  it  would  not  haTe  been  qnite 
•o  ridicnlons,  as  a  decided  rictory  had  been  obtained. 

*  Lifb  of  Montrose,  page  409. 

f  It  is  said  in  page  293,  «  More  inconstant  than  the 
snow  upon  themounlaina  ihey  traTersed,  the  Highlanders 
were  again  melting  airay'from  him,  and  hastening  with 
plunder  to  their  native  glens."  Is  this,  we  would  ask 
Mr  Napier,  the  description  of  rrgular  troops  or  banditti  ? 


Tlure  are  tuch  a  rariety  of  cnrioiu  tilings  in  tUa 
volume,  tliat  we  cannot  attempt  to  advert  to  them,  liow- 
ev«r  briefly.  Montrose's  cypher  was  found  among  his 
papers.  In  it,  Th*  Guidteife  that  nxari  the  treekt, 
designated  the  Geosral  Assembly  ;  while  the  Soots  Par* 
liament  was  John  Thomtoa't  man.  Chancellor  Loodoa 
was  tha  Whirligig,  and  Montrose  himself  was  Veatmrt 
Fair,     This  is  tme  wit. 

By  a  letter  from  one  of  his  sons,  of  date  October,  I6M, 
we  learn  that  the  Advocate  died,  after  a  few  days*  illness, 
or,  in  the  langnage  of  the  time,  "  went  np  to  the  hope  of 
glory  after  five  days  sicluess." 

Mr  Napier,  in  like  manner,  makes  the  apotheosis  of 
Montrose,  who  had  justly  forfeited  his' life,  though  the 
manner  of  his  judgment  and  execution  remains  a  scandal 
on  civilisation  and  Christianity. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  diplomatic  interview  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth,  where  Montrose  ont-generaled  or  en- 
tiapped  Mr  Alexander  Henderson,  as  is  triumphantly 
related,  will  tend  to  confirm  the  chivalrous,  honourable, 
frank,  and  gallant  character  which  Mr  Napier  claims  for 
his  hero. 

With  all  its  bults,  which  are  too  marked  to  be  mischicr* 
oui,  this  is  a  work  to  interest  the  Scottish  reader  power- 
fully.  Mr  Napier  has  shaken  off  the  trammels  in  whidi 
grave  and  dignified  historians  amble  and  pace.  His 
nan-ative  is  picturesque,  dramatic,  fall  of  charaeteiisiie 
traits,  and  admirably  spiced  with  a  certain  humorous 
spleen.  Me  should  give  us  next  the  History  of  the  Be> 
volution.  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  and  of  "  the  '46." 


STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  FRENCH  NATION.* 

"  Mfhat  went  ye  forth  to  see  7^—ScriftuTt. 
"  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return.'' — HawJti. 


Wbat  do  ye  with  this  skeleton, 

This  heap  of  bones  all  marrowleasf 
Is  this  the  grtal  Napoleon  ? 

Ye  answer,  «  Even  so— no  less  !" 
^  This  rotten  and  nnaightly  thing 

Fangh  >  mock  me  not !  it  cannot  be 
That  this  was  once  a  crowned  king, 

The  arbiter  of  destiny; 
In  the  world's  eye  a  demigod, 
Before  whom  nations  bowed  and  kissed  the  rod. 
And  what  are  all  these  shouts  I  hearP 

Why  do  the  banners  flout  high  heaven  ? 
Why  peal  the  cannon  far  and  near  ? 

Is  it  becanse  to  you  ate  given 
These  rotten  bones,  this  putrid  clay  ? 

Ye  answer  me,  "  It  is,  it  is  I" 
Then,  out  upon  ye,  grim  Decay, 

How  could  ye  touch  a  thing  like  this-. 
So  sacred  j  feaid'st  thou  not  tliat  he 
Would  rise  against  and  conquer  even  thee  9 
Amid  the  visions  of  the  night, 

I  gszed  upon  a  burning  mount, 
That  poured  forth  streams  of  lava  bright, 

And  flames,  as  'twere  a  fiery  fount. 
In  ghastly  heaps  lay,  all  around, 

The  forms  of  dead  and  dying  men ; 
While  blackened  ruins  strewed  the  ground. 

Lo  !  suddenly  'twas  quenched,  and,  then, 
Wbat  think  ye  did  the  suflferert  P 
Why,  straight  became  this  mountain's  worshippers  I 
And  yet  no  savages  were  these. 

No  dwellers  in  the  southern  isles ; 
No  roamera  under  banian  treea, 
Where  Pagan  rites  the  scene  defiles ; 


Besides  the  French  nation,  the  subscribers  to  the 
Wellmgton  Monument,  and  all  such  things,  have  an  icte- 
nat  in  the  subject  of  these  verses. 


Theg  worship  senseless  slocks  and  stonea. 

To  nobler  objects  Chritliaru  bow  ; 
Such  deem  they  blood-stained  conquerors*  bones- 
Idiots  with  crowns  upon  their  brow 

And  knaves  that  arc  to  Mammon  sold. 
With  nothing  sterling,  save  it  be  their  gold ! 

Yes,  bear  him  to  the  Place  Vendome! 

Beside  that  brazen  pillar  tall ;  . 
And  when  the  strangers  wondering  come 

To  see  ye  kneeling,  one  and  all 
Unto  their  questioning  reply 

*'  A  quenched  volcano  lyeth  here  ; 
An  eagle  that  no  more  shall  fly 

To  fill  the  world  with  wo  and  fear; 
And  unto  these  we  homage  pay. 
Because  'tis  gloriou$  to  devastate  and  slay !" 

Then  Iraast  of  kingdoms  overturned, 

Of  Jena,  and  of  Austerlitz ; 
Of  cities  in  the  red  flames  burned ; 

And  say,  be  sure,  it  well  befita 
An  humble  follower  of  Him 

For  us  upon  the  Cross  who  died. 
Through  seas  of  human  blood  to  swim. 

With  mad  Ambition  for  a  guide ; 
That  thoughts  of  justice,  mercy,  love. 
Should  never  interfere  sueA  purposes  to  more. 

When  will  that  light,  which,  long  ago. 

First  shone  on  this  benighted  earth. 
So  penetrate  each  spot  below 

That  men  shall  know  a  second  birth ; 
Beholding  things  tbev  see  not  now, 

For  dim  and  filmed  is  their  vision  ? 
When,  when  will  all  the  millions  bow 

To  that  which  truly  is  Elysian—  , 
Pure,  holy,  and  above  decay  ? 
Grant,  Lord,  the  coming  of  that  gloriotit  day ! 

H.&A. 
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SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS;  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

(^Continued  from  our  October  Number.) 


Whiut  I  am  upon  the  ground  of  London, 
that  "  nation  of  London,"  (bb  I  have  elsewhere 
called  it,)  which  I  have' so  often  visited,  and 
yet  for  periods  so  brief,  that  my  entire  London 
life,  if  transposed  from  its  dislocated  periods  into 
one  continuous  aggregate,  would  not  malce  above 
one  and  a  half  year  in  the  whole  result,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  notice  some  other  circumstances, 
partly  of  a  literary,  partly  of  a  general,  interest, 
and  which  might  be  worthy  of  notice  in  any  man's 
life,  but  were  so  especially  in  the  life  of  one  who 
held  some  peculiar  principles — compromises,  in 
a  measure,  between  the  extreme  principles  com> 
monly  avowed — which  I  shall  explain  in  con- 
nexion with  the  occasion.  First,  then,  confin- 
ing myself  to  my  London  literary  experience  : 
it  was  not,  certainly,  extensive,  nor  was  I  in 
spirits  or  circumstances  to  wish  it  such.  I  lived 
in  the  most  austere  retirement ;  and  the  few 
persons  whom  I  saw  occasionally,  or  whose  hos- 
pitalities I  received,  were  gen*  de  plume,  and 
professedly  of  my  own  order  as  practising  lite- 
rati, bnt  of  the  highest  pretensions.  Lamb  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Serjeant  Talfourd  I 
became  acquainted  with  in  the  beautiful  hall  of 
the  Jliddle  Temple,  whence  (after  dining  toge- 
ther in  the  agreeable  style  inherited  from  elder 
days,  and  so  pleasantly  recalling  the  noble  re- 
fectories of  Oxford  amidst  the  fervent  tumults  of 
London)  we  sometimes  adjourned  to  our  coffee 
at  the  chambers  of  the  future  author  of  Ion,  and 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  conversation,  with  the  ilite 
of  the  young  Templars,  upon  the  most  stirring 
themes  of  life  or  literature.  Him,  indeed,  I  had 
known  when  a  Temple  student.  Bnt,  in  1821, 
when  I  went  up  to  London  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  my  pen,  as  the  one  sole  source 
then  open  to  me  for  extricating  myself  from  a 
special  embarrassment,  (failing  which  case  of  dire 
necessity,  I  believe  that  I  should  never  have 
written  aline  for  the  press ;)  Mr  Talfourd  having 
become  a  practising  barrister,  I  felt  that  I  had 
no  right  to  trespass  upon  his  time,  without  some 
stronger  warrant  than  any  I  could  plead  in  my 
own  person.  I  had,  therefore,  requested  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  him  from  Wordsworth. 
That  was  a  spell  which,  with  this  young  lawyer, 
I  knew  to  be  all-potent ;  and,  accordingly,  I  now 
received  from  him  a  great  deal  of  kindness, 
which  came  specially  commended  to  a  man  in 
dejected  spirits,  by  the  radiant  courtesy  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  manners :  for,  of  all  the  men 
whom  I  have  known,  after  long  intercourse  with 
the  bnsinesa  of  the  world,  the  Serjeant  is  the  one 
who  most  preserves,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
the  freshness  and  integrity  of  his  youthful  spirits. 

From  him,  also,  I  obtained  an  introduction 
to  Messrs  Taylor  &  Hessey,  who  had  very 
reeently,  upon  the  melancholy  death  of  Mr 
Soott,   in  consequence   of  his   duel  with  Mr 
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Christie,  purchased  The  London  Magamine,  and 
were  themselves  joint  editors  of  that  journal. 
The  terms  they  held  out  to  contributors  were 
ultra  munificent — ^more  so  than  had  yet  been 
heard  of  in  any  quarter  whatsoever :  and,  upon 
that  understanding — seeing  that  money  was  just 
then,  of  necessity,  the  one  sole  object  to  which 
I  looked  in  the  cultivation  of  literature — natu- 
rally enough  it  happened  that  to  them  I  offered 
my  earliest  paper,  viz.,  "  The  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium-Eater." Of  the  two  pub- 
lishers, who  were  both  hospitable  and  friendly 
men,  with  cultivated  minds,  one,  viz.,  Mr  Tay- 
lor, was  himself  an  author,  and,  upon  one  sub- 
ject, a  most  successful  one.  He  had  written, 
indeed,  at  that  time,  and  since  then,  I  under- 
stand, has  written  again  upon  different  parts  of 
political  economy.  But  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  great  reformation  of  this  science,  ef- 
fected by  David^  Ricardo,  it  will  appear,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  upon  looking  into  Mr  Taylor's 
works,  that  he  should  be  found  to  have  merely 
trifled.  In  reality,  the  stern  application  of  one 
single  doctrine— that,  namely,  which  expounds 
the  laws  ,of  value — would  be  sufficient,  as  I  be- 
lieve, of  itself,  to  demonstrate  the  refutation 
of  Mr  Taylor's,  as  of  so  many  other  erroneous 
views,  in  this  severe  but  much-bewildering 
science.  In  Mr  Taylor's  case,  from  what  I  saw 
of  his  opinions  in  1831,  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  Locke  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
leading  him  astray.  Mr  Taylor  professed  him- 
self a  religious  dissenter ;  and,  in  all  the  political 
bearings  of  dissent,  he  travelled  so  far,  that  if, 
in  any  one  instance,  he  manifested  an  illiberal 
spirit,  it  was  in  the  temper  which  he  held  habit- 
ually towards  the  Church  of  England.  Then 
first,  indeed,  it  was— and  amongst  the  company 
which  I  sometimes  saw  at  Mr  Taylor's — that  I 
became  aware  of  the  deadly  hatred — savage,  de- 
termined hatred,  made  up  for  mischief — which 
governed  a  large  part  of  the  well-educated  dis- 
senters in  their  feelings  towards  the  Church  of 
England.  Being  myself,  not  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing only,  but  upon  the  deliberate  adoption  of  my 
judgment,  an  affectionate  son  of  that  church,  in 
respect  to  her  doctrines,  her  rites,  her  discipline, 
and  her  internal  government ;  I  was  both  shock. 
ed  and  grieved  to  meet  with  what  seemed  to  me 
so  much  levity  of  rash  judgment  amongst  the 
thoughtful  and  well-principled — so  harsh  an  il- 
liberality  amongst  the  liberal,  so  little  consider- 
ation amongst  the  considerate.  One  thing  was 
clear  to  me  :  that,  in  general,  this  angry  spirit 
of  hostility  was  grounded  upon  a  false,  because 
a  superannuated,  set  of  facts.  Never,  in  any 
great  public  corporation,  had  there  been,  as  1 
well  knew,  so  large  a  reformation  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  during  the  last  forty  years. 
The  collateral  Church  of  Methodists,  hardly  » 
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Dissepting  Churcb^  raised  up  by' Jobn  Wesley, 
had,  after  one  generation  or  bo,  begun  to  react 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Church,  out  of  whose 
bosom  it  had  been  projected.  The  two  univer- 
sities of  England  had  constantly  fed  from  within 
this  growing  galvanism  applied  from  without : 
Mr  Simeon,  Professor  Parish,  Dean  Milnar,  in 
Cambridge ;  Mr  F»ber,  the  little  society  of 
Edmund  Hall,  &o.,  in  Oxford ;  Mr  Wilberforce, 
Mr  Babington,  Mr  Thornton,  in  the  Senate ;  Mrs 
Hannah  More  in  literature ;  severally  offered  a 
nucleus,  around  which,  I  have  understood,  the 
open  profession  of  a  deeper,  mora  fervid,  and 
apostolical  spirit  in  religious  opinions  and  reli- 
gious practices,  had  been  emboldened  to  gather ; 
and  the  result  has  been  that,  whilst  the  English 
Church,  from  Queen  Anne's  day  to  the  French 
Revolution,  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  ita  de- 
pression, and  absolutely  cankered  to  tha  heart 
by  the  spirit  of  worldliness,  that  same  Church 
in  our  days,  when  standing  on  the  brink,  appa- 
rently, of  great  trials,  and  summoned  to  put 
forth  peculiar  vigilance  of  watch  and  ward,  if 
not  even  to  face  great  and  trying  storms,  has, 
by  great  examples,  by  extensive  religious  asso- 
ciations, and  by  a  powerful  press,  concurring 
with  the  unusual  thoughtfulness  generated  by 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  vast  changes  in 
its  train,  most  seasonably  been  brought  gra- 
dually into .  a  frame  and  composition  which  all 
who  have  looked  with  interest  upon  the  case, 
deem  much  nearer  than  at  any  other  stage  of 
its  history  to  the  condition  of  a  primitive  and 
truly  pastoral  church.  With  these  views  I  was 
as  much  astonished  as  I  was  grieved  to  find  the 
Established  Church  an  object,  at  this  particular 
crisis,  of  enmity  so  profound.  Thus,  however, 
it  was,  Mr  Taylor,  I  apprehend,  shared  in  all 
the  dominant  feelings  of  the  Dissenters,  such  as 
I  heard  them  frequently  expressed  in  his  so- 
ciety ;  and  naturally,  therefore,  he  entertained, 
amongst  other  literary  opinions,  a  peculiar  and 
perhaps  blind  veneration  for  Locke.  Locke,  in 
faot,  is  made  an  idol  amongst  the  "  Rational" 
Dissenters:  those  whose  religion  begins  and 
terminates  in  the  understanding.  This  idolatry 
is  paid  to  him  in  a  double  character:  as  the 
most  eminent  patron  of  religious  liberty,  and  aa 
the  propounder  of  views  in  Christianity  pretty 
much  akin  to  their  own  in  want  of  depth  and  in 
"  anti-mysticism,"  as  a  friend  might  call  it ;  but, 
speaking  sincerely,  in  hostility  to  all  that  is  un- 
fathomable by  the  mere  discursive  understand- 
ing. I  am  not  here  going  to  entertain  so  large 
a  theme  as  the  philosophy  of  Locke.  In  another 
place,  I  shall,  perhaps,  astonish  the  reader  by 
one  or  two  of  the  yet  undetected  blunders  he  has 
committed  in  his  philosophy.  But,  confining 
myself  to  his  political  economy,  I  may  take  oc- 
casion to  notice  one  error,  with  regard  to  that 
part  of  his  pretensions,  which  has  misled  many. 
By  mere  accident,  Locke  was  right,  in  his  dis- 
pute with  Lowndes  of  the  Treasury,  upon  a 
question  which  arose  in  connexion  with  the 
great  reooinage  of  King  William's  days.  At 
the  request  of  Lord  Somera,  Locke  undertook 


the  discussion ;  and,  sa  he  happened  to  be  ri{^^ 
in  opposition  to  a  man  whose  official  duty  it  was 
to  have  understood  the  subject  thoroughly  upon 
which  he  speculated  so  wildly,  this  advantage, 
settling,  in  Au  case,  upon  a  novice  matched  against 
a  doctor,  procured  for  Locke  an  enthusiasm  of 
admiration  which  the  case  did  not  really  war- 
rant ;  and  it  was  afterwards  imagined,  by  those 
who  looked  back  casually  into  Locke's  treatises, 
that  he  was  a  sound  economist.    But  the  fact  is, 
political  economy  had,  in  those 'days,  no  sort  of 
existence :  no  one  doctrine,  not  so  much  as  that 
which  unfolds  the  benefits  from  the  divirion  of 
labour,  was  then  known  :  the  notion,  again,  that 
a  nation  did  or  could   benefit  by   commeree, 
otherwise  than  by  the  accident  of  selling  mor* 
than  she  bought,  and,  as  a  consequence,  by  ac- 
cumulating the  balance  in  the  form  of  the  pre* 
cious  metals — this  notion  was  inconceivable  to 
the  human  understanding  at  the  era  of  Locke  : 
no  progress  had  been  made  in  dissipating  that 
delusion ;  and  Locke  was  as  much  enslaved  by 
it  as  any  other  man.    Possibly — and  there   is 
some  room  to  think  it— he  was  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  Ciceronian  idea,  that  the  very  possibility 
of  a  gain,  in  any  transaction  of  sale  between  two 
parties,  was  logically  conceivable  only  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  deception  on  one  side:  that, 
unless  they  would  *'lie  pretty  considerably," 
(ni*i  admodum  mentiantur,)    merchants  must 
resign  all  hope  of  profit.     The  grounds  of  value, 
again,  were  as  little  known  to  Locke  aa  the 
consequences  of  those  grounds ;  and,  in  short, 
he  had  not  made  one  step  a-head  of  his  age  in 
any  one  branch  of  political  economy.    But,  in 
his  dispute  with  Lowndes,  the  victory  was  gained, 
not  over  scientific  blunders  by  scientific  lights ; 
no,  but  over  mere  logical  blunders,  the  very 
grossest,  by  common  sense  the  most  palpable. 
It  was  no  victory  of  a  special  scienee,  but  one  of 
general  logic.    There  were  no  poaitive  truths 
elicited,  but  simply  a  refutation,  scarcely  in  that 
age  needed,  of  some  self-contradictory  errors 
Lowndes  had  so  far  confused  himself  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  ounce  of  silver  might,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  be  worth  more  or  less  than 
itself,  whan  thrown  into  the  shape  of  coin.     The 
most  obvious  truths  Locke  himself  appears  to 
have  overlooked,  notwithstanding  the  English 
silver  currency  at  that  moment  illustrated  aome 
of  them.    Locke,  therefore,  exposed  a  set  of 
errors  which  could  not  hare  arisen  in  anything 
short  of  Irish  confusion  of  ideas ;  and  the  truths 
of  an  affirmative  order  belonging  to  the  subject, 
which,  even   under  the  feeble  light    of  thoae 
times,   might  have  been  detected,  escaped  hiai 
altogether.— So  much  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
say  on  Mr  Taylor's  Political  Economy,  and  th« 
sort  of  sanction  which  he  seeks  to  draw  fttHoa 
Locke,  who  has  led  many  others  astray,  by  the 
authority   of  his  name,   upon   a  subject   ever 
which  he  has  no  sort  of  jurisdiction ;  neither  did 
that  age  Aimish  any  one  who  had. 

But  if  Mr  Taylor  failed  (as,  honestly,  I  belie** 
he  did)  in  this  field,  in  another  he  effaets^  ■ 
discovery  so  brilliant,  so  powerfnlly  snstahMi 
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hj  erideBset  orerwhelming  and  irrenrtible,  after 
(b*  it  ramembered)  efforts  the  mMt  elaborate 
and  numerous  to  aolve  the  problem,  that  he  cer- 
tainly deMrree  a  high  place,  and  perhaps  next  to 
Bentley,  in  this  species  of  exploratory  literature. 
With  little  or  no  original  hints  to  direct  him  in 
Us  path,  he  undertook  the  great  literary  enigma 
of  Junius— Wlio  and  what  was  he  ? — and  brought 
that  question  to  a  decision  that  never  oan  be 
unsettled  or  disturbed  by  any  person  except  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  arguments.  I  have 
understood,  but  perhaps  not  upon  sufficient 
authority,  that  the  notice  of  this  work  in  The 
Edinburgh  iZeoiew  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Brougham.  If  so,  I  must  confess  my  surprise : 
there  is  not  much  of  a  lawyer's  accuracy  in  the 
abstract  of  the  evidence,  nor  is  the  result  stated 
with  the  boldness  which  the  premises  warrant. 
Chief  Justice  Dallas,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
wont  to  say  that  a  man  arraigned  as  Junius  upon 
tk«  evidence  here  accumulated  against  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  must  have  been  convicted  in  any  court 
of  Europe.  But  I  would  go  much  farther :  I 
would  say  that  there  are  single  proofs,  which 
(taken  separately  and  apart  from  all  the  rest) 
axe  sufficient  to  sustain  the  whole  onu«  of  the 
eharge.  I  would  also  argue  thus : — If  a  man  in 
one  ofaaraoter  (his  avowed  character,  suppose,  of 
'Francis)  uses  a  word  in  some  peculiar  sense,  or 
in  tome  very  irregular  manner,  then  it  will  be- 
eoaie  high  argument  against  this  man  as  liable 
fco  the  suspieion  of  having  been  the  masque  in 
the  assumed  character  of  Junius,  that  this 
masque  shall  also  be  proved  to  have  used  the 
same  word  in  the  same  anomalous  way.  Suppose 
BOW  that  any  ordinary  presumption,  or  any  coin- 
cidence of  ordinary  force,  shall  be  considered 
7=ur ;  then  I  may  be  entitled  to  value  this  re- 
markable coincidence  in  anomalous  practice  as 
0  ' ;  or,  however,  as  equal  to  some  higher 
power  of  the  same  order.  But,  now^  suppose 
farther  that  Francis  has  also,  in  his  mode  of 
(iorrecting  "proof-sheets"  and  "revises"  from 
the  press,  fallen  into  a  constant  misconception 
of  the  function  assigned  by  compositors  to  a  par- 
ticnlar  mark  ;  and  suppose  that  this  misconcep- 
tion is  by  no  means  a  natural  or  obvious  miscon- 
ception, but  one  which  rests  upon  some  accident 
of  individual  blundering ;  then  I  should  say  that 
U,  upon  examination  pursued  through  a  multio 
t«de  of  specimens,  it  comes  out  flagrantly  that 
Junius  has  also  fallen  into  the  same  very  pecu- 
liar and  unobviouii  error ;  in  this  case,|  we  have 
a  presumption  for  the  identity  of  the  two  char- 
acters, Francis  and  Junius,  which  (taken  separ- 
ately) is  entitled  to  be  valued  as  a  high  function 
of  «.  But  I  say  further,  that  a  teoond  presump- 
tion of  the  same  order  may  lawfully  demand  to 
be  reckoned  as  multiplying  its  own  value  into 
tha  second  value.  Meantime  the  tendency  of 
all  the  external  arguments  drawn  from  circum- 
•tantial  or  personal  considerations,  from  local 
facts,  or  the  records  of  party,  flows  in  the  very 
same  channel ;  with  all  the  internal  presumptions 
derived  from  the  style,  from  the  anomalous  use 
of  w«)rds,  firom  the  anomalous  construction  of  the 


syntax,  from  the  peculiar  choice  of  images,  from 
the  arbitrary  use  of  the  technical  short-hand  for 
correcting  typographical  errors,  from  capricious 
punctuation,  and  even  from  penmanship,  (which, 
of  itself,  taken  separately,  has  sometimes  deter- 
mined the  weightiest  legal  interests.)  Proofs, 
in  fact,  rush  upon  us  more  plentiful  than  black, 
berries :  and  the  case  ultimately  begins  to  be 
fatiguing,  from  the  very  plethora  and  riotous  ex- 
cess of  evidence.  It  would  stimulate  attention 
more,  and  pique  the  interest  of  curiosity  more 
pungently,  if  there  were  some  conflicting  evi- 
dence,  some  shadow  of  presumptions  against 
Francis.  But  there  are  none ;  absolutely  none. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  reader  will  b«> 
gin  to  say,  Hotr  came  it  then  that  the  controversy 
about  Junius,  which  has  raged  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  and  has  already  produced  books 
and  pamphlets  past  all  numbering,  (insomuch 
that  I  have  heard  of  several  persons  projecting 
a  BibHotheea  Juniana,  or  Muteunt  Junianum  /) 
how  came  it,  the  reader  will  ask,  that  this  con- 
troversy did  not  drop  at  once  and  for  ever,  as  a 
question  summarily  but  irreversibly  decided,  as  a 
balloon  from  which  all  the  inflating  air  had  sud- 
denly escaped  ?  How  is  it  that  we  still  see  the  old 
Junian  pompholyx,  that  ancient  and  venerable 
bubble,  still  floating  in  the  upper  air?  This 
may  be  explained  out  of  two  facts :  one  being, 
that  very  few  people  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  arguments.  I  have  never  yet 
happened  to  meet  anybody  who  had  mastered 
the  investigation  so  far  as  to  be  aware  that  there 
was  anything  more  made  out  against  Sir  Philip 
Francis  than  some  vague  presumptions,  founded 
on  similarity  of  handwritings,  and  perhaps  some 
coincidence  between  the  main  periods  of  Junius  as 
to  his  rise  and  setting,  with  certain  known  critical 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Francis.  The  coher< 
ence  and  interdependency  in  the  total  chainwork 
of  evidence,  and  the  independent  strength  of 
each  particular  link,  is  little  known  to  the  public. 
That  is  one  reason  for  the  non-decisiveness  of 
this  most  decisive  book.  A  second  is,  the  ab- 
surd tradition,  which  has  taken  root  in  the  publio 
mind,  that  some  all-superseding  revelation  is  to 
be  made  upon  this  subject  at  the  death  of  some 
Pitt  or  Grenville  unknown.  For  many  a  year  it 
was  asserted,  every  six  months,  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Lord  Grenville  was  the  man  at  whose  death 
a  final  discovery  was  to  be  made,  such  as  nobody 
could  gainsay.  And  to  this  day,  though  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Grenville,  and  every 
other  person  of  that  generation  in  the  Pitt  and 
Grenville  families,  has  died  and  "  made  no  sign," 
the  same  ridiculous  legend  is  occasionally  re- 
peated in  the  newspapers.  But  the  best  possible 
answer  to  this  idle  fable  is,  simply,  to  sslc  a  man 
for  one  moment's  reflection  upon  its  meaning  ) 
for  what  is  it  that  any  man  eould  establish  by  his 
death,  or  by  any  act  consequent  upon  his  death, 
such  as  a  will  or  codicil  to  a  vill  ?  Living,  per- 
haps Lord  Grenville  might  have  argued  the  ease 
with  Mr  Taylor  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  recol- 
lections ;  but,  being  dead,  what  more  could  he 
possibly  do  than  leave  behind  him  a  writing, 
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certificate^  or  memorial,  that  somebody  had  told 
him  he  was  Junius,  or  that  he  had  personal  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  that  such  or  such  a  person 
might  be  Junius.  So  that  the  utmost  result 
would  have  been  to  make  out  some  rival  case. 
A  third  reason  is  the  same  which  influenced  Mr 
Woodfall :  this  gentleman  having  long  cherished 
the  idea,  an  idea  encouraged  by  various  artifices 
on  the  part  of  Junius,  that  the  masqued  writer 
was  a  very  great  man,  some  leading  statesman, 
it  mortified  him,  and  threw  a  colouring  of  the 
burlesque  upon  the  aristocratic  airs  of  Junius, 
to  suppose  him,  after  all,  no  more  than  a  clerk  in 
the  War-Office.  These  are  the  common  reasons 
for  the  non-satisfaction  (dissatisfaction  it  cannot 
be  called)  of  most  men  with  the  case  as  it  stands 
in  popular  repute.  But  there  is  a  fourth  reason, 
stronger  than  all  the  rest,  which  weighs  much 
with  many  even  of  those  who  have  some  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  evidence,  and  (so  far  as 
that  acquaintance  goes)  are  not  dissatisfied  with 
its  force.  It  is  this,  and  I  have  once  stated  it 
at  length  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr  Taylor  ;  and 
wngular  enough,  it  will  be  thought,  that  this 
objection  to  the  evidence  turns  out,  when  probed, 
its  very  strongest  confirmation.  Thus  it  stands:— 
People  allege  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  a  vain 
man,  fond  of  notoriety,  and,  beyond  all  things, 
fond  of  literary  notoriety ;  and  yet  he  never  un- 
masked himself  as  Junius,  never  hinted  at  any 
interest  which  he  had  in  these  thrice  celebrated 
letters ;  and,  at  length,  when  the  claim  is  made 
on  his  behalf  by  a  stranger,  he  not  only  does  not 
eome  forward  to  countersign  this  claim  as  authen- 
tic, but  absolutely,  with  some  sternness,  appears 
to  disavow  it.  How  is  this  ?  Here  lies  a  glitter- 
ing trophy ;  a  derelict,  exposed  in  the  public  high- 
way. People  have  been  known  to  violate  their  con- 
sciences, under  the  most  awful  circumstances,  in 
order  to  establish  a  false  pretension  to  it ;  people 
have  actually  died  with  a  falsehood  on  their  lips, 
for  the  poor  chance  of  gaining  what,  for  them, 
could  be  no  more  than  a  posthumous  reputation; 
and  this  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  its  visionary  fore- 
taste, only  for  a  few  fleeting  moments  of  life, 
with  a  certainty  of  present  guilt,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  future  exposure.  All  this  has  been  done 
by  those  who  are  conscious  of  having  only  a  false 
daim.  And  here  is  the  man  who,  by  the  suppo- 
ntion,  has  the  true  claim;  a  man,  too,  eminently 
vain-glorious  ;  and  yet  he  will  not  put  forth  his 
hand  to  appropriate  the  prize ;  nay,  positively 
rejects  it.  Such  is  the  objection.  Now,  hear  the 
answer:— First,  he  did  not  reject  it.  The  place 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  so,  is  a 
short  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
by  way  of  answer  to  a  very  impertinent  demand, 
on  that  worthy  publisher's  pairt,  for  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  question —  Was  he,  or  tea*  he  not 
Juniue  ?  Now,  Sir  Philip  teetn*  to  say — "  No :" 
and  he  certainly  framed  his  letter  with  a  view 
to  being  so  understood.  But,  on  a  nicer  inspec- 
tion of  this  answer,  we  may  perceive  that  it  is 
most  jesuitically  adapted  tu  convey  an  impres- 
•ion  at  variance  wiUi  the  strict  construction 
which  lurks  in  the  literal  wording.    Even  that 


artifice,  however,  lets  as  behind  the  scenes,  by 
shewing  that  Sir  Philip  bad  a  masqued  design 
before  him — a  design  to  evade  an  acknowledg- 
ment which,  in  conscience,  he  could  not  boldly 
and  blankly  refute,  and  which,  by  vanity,  he 
longed  to  establish.    Yet,  had  this  bleen  otiier- 
wise,  had  he  even  pointedly  and  unambiguously 
said  iVo,  we  could  not,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  have  built  much  upon  that.     For  we 
know,  and  Sir  Philip  knew,  what  had  been  Dr 
Johnson's  casuistry,  applied  to  this  very  case  of 
Junius.    Burke  having  been  named,  improbably 
enough,  as  Junius,  the  Doctor  said  "  No :"  he 
acquitted  Burke  altogether ;  not  because  he  had 
disowned  the  authorship;  for  that  he  had  a  right 
to  do,  even  if  really  Junius ;  since,  if  veracity 
could  be  supposed  any  duty  in  such  a  case,  tiien 
it  was  idle,  from  the  first,  to  assume  •  masqne  ; 
a  masque  that  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
person  who  chose  to  go  beyond  others  in  imper. 
tinence.     Surely  impertinence  ought  to  create 
no  special  right  over  another  man's  secret.   And, 
therefore,  along  with  the  disguise,  any  sensible 
man  must  be  presumed  to  take  up  the  privil^^ 
of  saying  "  A^o,"  as  one  essential  accessory  and 
adjunct  to  that  disguise.    But,  argued  Johnson, 
Burke  volunteered  the  disavowal ;  made  it  spon- 
taneously, when  nobody  questioned  him.    Being, 
therefore,  not  called  on  for  this  as  a  measure  of 
defence,  on  that  ground,  I  hold  him  to  have  spoken 
the  truth  in  disavowing  Junius.  This  defenceof  a 
prudential  untruth,  in  a  case  supposed,  was  well 
known  to  Francis.    Armed  with  this  authorita- 
tive sanction.  Sir  PhUip — a  mere  lax  man  of  the 
world— would  readily  have  resorted  to  af alsehood, 
even  in  a  case  no  stronger  than  Dr  Johnson's 
casuistry  supposed.   But,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see, 
hit  was  a  great  deal  stronger;  so  that,a/or<u>rt, 
he  had  the   doctor's  permission  to  make  the 
boldest  denial ;  and  such  a  denial  we  should,  in 
such  a  case,  be  entitled  to  hold  as  none  at  alL 
And  yet,  after  all,  he  only  allows  himself  an  ap- 
parent denial ;  one  which  depends,  for  its  effect, 
upon  the  haste  and  inaccuracy  of  the  reader. 

What  then  was  the  case  of  Sir  Philip,  whidi  I 
affirm  to  be  so  much  stronger  than  that  which 
had  been  contemplated  by  Dr  Johnson,  as  a  ease 
justifying  a  denial  of  the  truth?  It  was  this: 
Sir  Philip  Franeit  mmu  the  creature  0/  Juniut. 
Whatever  Sir  Philip  had — his  wealth,his  hononra, 
his  consideration,  were  owing  to  the  letters  of 
Junius;  to  the  power  which  he  had  obtained 
under  that  signature;  and  to  the  mode  in  which, 
having  obtained  power  like  a  thief,  he  had  sold 
it  like  a  traitor.  Armed  with  that  potent 
spell,  he  had  made  himself,  first,  formidable 
to  the  King  and  to  his  Cabinet;  secondly, 
had  brought  himself,  when  thus  armed,  into 
the  market  for  sale.  But  how  f  By  what 
means  ?  I  answer :  By  the  blackest  treach- 
ery; by  a  double  treachery;  by  treachery, 
as  respected  the  way  in  which  he  rose  into 
Junius ;  and  by  an  equal  treachery  to  his  own 
principles,  a»  Junius,  in  his  mode  of  laying  down 
that  character.  How  is  it,  do  we  suppose,  that 
Junius  had  won  the  national  ear  ?    Not  by  &» 
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means  (generally  presumed)  of  fine  composition. 
No :  bat  by  the  reputation  be  enjoyed  of  having 
won  the  ear  of  the  King's  government.  And  he 
liadso:  it  was  na  false  reputation.  But  again  I 
«ay,  in  this  case  also,  How  ?  If  the  public  could 
be  won  bysuch  tinliling  music,  is  anyman  childish 
enongh  to  suppose  that  the  care-laden  Ministers 
of  a  great  nation,  overwhelmed  by  business, 
would  find  leisure  to  read  Cato  or  Publicola, 
purely  for  the  value  of  their  style  or  their  tropes  ? 
No :  the  true  causa  was,  that  Ministers  found, 
in  these  letters,  proofs  of  some  enemy,  some 
■py,  being  amongst  them.  Did  they  join  the 
popular  cry— "Here  is  a  great  rhetorician?" 
Never  believe  it ;  but,  "  Here  is  a  great  thief." 
Not  the  eloquence,  but  the  larceny  moved 
thtir  anneties.  State  secrets  were  betray- 
ed. Francis  was  the  spy.  He  picked  Lord 
Barrington's  locks :  he  practised  daily  as  an 
eavesdropper  upon  Lord  Barrington's  private 
communications  with  Ministers :  he  abused,  for 
his  own  purposes,  the  information,  select  and 
secret,  which  often  came  before  him  officially, 
in  his  character  of  clerk  at  the  War-Office. 
In  short,  he  was  an  unfaithful  servant,  who,  first 
of  all,  built  himself  up  into  terror  and  power  as 
Junius,  on  a  thorough-going  plan  of  disloyalty 
to  bis  patron,  and  afterwards  built  himself  up 
into  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  Privy  Counsellor,  one  of 
the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  with  £13,000 
per  annum;  all  this  upon  a  disloyalty  equally 
deliberate  to  all  the  principles  and  the  patriot- 
ism which  he  had  professed  as  Junius.  The 
first  perfidy  would  only  have  put  a  gay  feather  into 
his  cap ;  this  be  improved  into  a  second,  which 
brought  him  place,  honour,  "  troops  of  friends," 
this  world's  wealth,  in  short,  and  every  mode  of 
prosperity  but  one  ;  which  one  was  peace  of 
mind  and  an  unclouded  conscience.  Such  was 
the  brief  abstract  of  Sir  Philip's  history.  Now, 
though  most  men  would  not,  yet  there  were  still 
sorviving  very  many  who  teoHld,  upon  any  direct 
avowal  that  he  was.  Junius,  at  once  put  "  this" 
and  "  that"  together,  and,  in  one  moment  of 
time,  come  to  unlock  what  had  always  been 
something  of  a  mystery  to  Mr  Francis'  friends 
at  home— viz.,  bow  it  was  that  he,  the  obscure 
derk  of  the  War-Office,  notoriously  upon  bad 
terms  with  Lord  Barrington,  his  principal,  had, 
nevertheless,  shot  up  all  at  once  into  a  powerful 
Oriental  satrap.  The  steps^  the  missing  grada- 
tion, would  suddenly  be  recovered,  and  connected 
into  a  whole.  "  Thou  hast  it,  Cawdor !"  The 
metamorphosis  of  Francis  into  the  Bengal  potent- 
ate was  unintelligible:  but  the  intermediation 
of  Junius  would  harmonise  all  difficulties.  Thus 
grew  Francis  the  clerk  into  Junius,  (viz.,  by 
treason.)  Thus  grew  Junius  the  demagogue 
into  Francis  the  Rajah,  viz.  by  selling  his  trea. 
■on.  ♦'  Toil  are  Junitu  f"  it  would  be  said : 
«  Why,  then,  yau  are  a  very  brilliant  fellow" 
That  would  be  the  first  reflection ;  but  then  would 
eome  a  second  on  the  heels  of  that : — "  And 
«  mo»t  unprincipled  knave,  vho  rote  into  great 
coneideration  by  filching  hie  matter' t  tecrett." 


Here,  then,  we  read  the  true  secret  of  his 
chicanery  in  replying  to  Sir  R.  Phillips.  Had  he 
been  thoroughly  determined  to  disavow  Junius, 
could  he  have  brought  his  heart  to  do  so,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  have  needed 
(Junius  would  have  known  how  to  find  clear 
language)  to  speak  so  obscurely  as  he  hat  done 
in  this  short  reply.  Neither  would  he  have  con- 
tented himself  with  any  simple  denial ;  he  would 
have  recited  some  facts  in  his  life  circumstan- 
tiating hie  denial.  But  this  was  not  in  bis  power 
to  do  ;  nor  did  he  sincerely  wish  it.  Naturally 
he  must  have  clung,  with  a  perfect  rapture  of 
vanity,  to  his  own  too  famous  production.  Re- 
spect for  his  own  character  forbade  him  to  avow 
it.  Parental  vanity  forbade  him  so  to  disavow 
it,  as  that  he  could  never  have  reclaimed  it.  Sir 
Philip  Francis  had  been  a  great  criminal ;  but 
his  crime  produced  its  own  intolerable  punish- 
ment. The  tantalization  of  his  heart  when  de- 
-nied  the  privilege,  open  to  every  other  human 
being,  of  claiming  the  products  of  his  own  brain 
and  of  bis  own  excessive*  labour,  must  have  been 
a  perpetual  martyrdom.  And,  in  this  statement 
of  the  case,  we  read  a  natural  aolution  of  two 
else  inexplicable  facts :  first,  why  Sir  P.  Francis 
(supposing  him  Junius)  did  not  come  forward  to 
claim  his  work.  And,  secondly,  why  Junius, 
the  mysterious  Junius,  old  "  Nominit  umbra," 
(supposing  him  Francis,)  did  not  come  forward 
to  proclaim  his  own  name.  To  presume  Francis 
and  Junius  one  'and  the  same  person,  at  once 
explains  both  mysteries.  Upon  the  Taylorian 
hypothesis,  all  is  made  clear  as  daylight  why 
Junius  did  not  avow  his  name — why  Francis  did 
not  claim  his  literary  honours.  Upon  such  an 
account  only  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  case. 
All  other  accounts  leave  it  a  perpetual  mystery, 
unfathomable  upon  any  principles  of  human 
nature,  why  Junius  did  not,  at  least,  make  his 
claim  by  means  of  some  last  will  and  testament. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  a  writer,  evidently  under 
the  most  intense  worldly  influences  of  vain-glory 
and  ambition,  should  voluntarily  have  made  a 
sacrifice  (and  a  sacrifice  with  no  apparent  mo- 
tive) of  what,  in  the  pardonable  exaggeration  of 
an  author's  vanity,  must,  to  him,  have  appeared 
one  of  the  greatest  works  in  political  as  also  in 
rhetorical  literature.  Such  an  act  of  austere 
self.mortification  is  inconceivable,  except  amongst 
the  most  rapturous  devotees  of  the  Romish 
church  :  shame  only  or  feart  can  avail  to  solve 
the  enigma.  But  fear,  if  at  all  admitted  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  case,  could  not  extend  beyond  his 
own  term  of  life :  that  motive  cannot  explain  the 
silence  of  his  last  will  and  testament.  'There,  at 
least,  he  would  have  spoken  out  to  posterity, 
and  his  own  surviving  compatriots.  "  If  I  live," 
says  he,  in  his  Dedication  to  the  People  of  £ng. 

*  "  Hit  own  etceiiiv*  labour  ;"— "  Ii  thtrr  no  labour 
in  then  lettert  ?"  aski  Jnniu*,  in  s  tone  of  triamphant 
sppeaL  And,  on  other  occasions,  he  insists  upon  the 
vast  toil  which  the  compoiition  cost  him. 

•)•  «  Ftar  .•" — "  Sir  William  wonid  meet  me  In  the 
field  >  others  would  aMassinate."— </untu<  to  Sir  Wm. 
Draper, 
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land,  "  70a  sball  often  hear  of  me."  And,  doubt- 
less, even  in  dying,  if  he  forgot  them,  he  would 
rememher  himself  and  his  oirn  really  memorable 
pretensions.  He  would  not  forget,  at  least,  to 
order  some  inscription  on  his  own  grave,  point- 
ing backwards  to  the  gay  trophies  of  him 
who  had  extorted  fear  from  kings,  and  admir- 
ation from  angry  senates.*  This  he  would 
have  dona  t  this  he  has  not  done  ;  and  a  prin. 
ciple  of  shame  only,  operating  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned,  is  a  case  capable  of  explaining 
it.  That  case  is  precisely  the  case  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis. 

It  remains  only  to  say,  that,  by  neglecting 
to  press  these  facts  and  their  natural  constrnc- 
tiun  against  Sir  Philip,  Mr  Taylor  allowed 
the  only  powerful  argument  against  his  hypo- 
thesis to  stand  unanswered.  A  motive  of  kind- 
ness towards  the  unhappy  Sir  Philip  himself,  and 
consideratien  for  the  pious  feelings  of  his  son 
and  daughter,  may  have  influenced  Mr  Taylor 
ia  this  forbearance.  All  are  now  dead ;  and  these 
restraints  can  operate  no  longer.  But  even  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties,  surely  enough  might 
kave  been  hinted  to  maintain  the  impregnability 
•f  the  hypothesis,  without  seriously  wounding 
the  sensibilities  of  Sir  Philip.  These  sensibili. 
ties  merited  respect ;  inasmuch  as,  though  point- 
ing to  a  past  chapter  of  deep  criminality,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  had  long  connected 
themselves  with  virtuous  feelings  of  remorse, 
and  a  suffering  sense  of  honrfnr:  most  assuredly 
they  brought  along  with  them  the  bitterest  chas- 
tisement, by  that  unexampled  self-sacriftce  which 
they  entailed.  But  all  this  might  have  been  met 
and  faced  by  Mr  Taylor :  the  reader  might  have 
been  summoned  in  general  terms,  before  allow, 
ing  an  unnecessary  weight  to  the  faet  of  Sir 
Philip's  apparent  renunciation  of  the  claim  made 
on  his  behalf,  to  consider  two  capital  points; 
first,  whether  he  really  had  renounced  it,  and 
in  sueh  terms  as  admitted  of  no  equivocal  con- 
struction :  secondly,  whether  (even  supposing 
him  to  have  done  this  in  the  amplest  sense,  and 
with  no  sort  of  reserve)  there  might  not  appear 
some  circumstances  in  the  past  recital  of  Sir 
Philip's  connexion  with  the  War-Office  and  Lord 
Barrington,  which  would  forcibly  restrain  him  in 
old  age,  when  clothed  with  high  state  characters, 
of  senator  and  privy  counsellor,  invested  there- 
fbre  with  grave  obligations  of  duty,  I  say,  re- 
strain him  from  seeming,  by  thus  assuming  the 
imputed  authorship,  to  assume,  along  with  it, 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  certain  breaches 
of  confidence,  which  the  temptations  of  ambition, 
and  the  ardour  of  partisanship,  might  palliate  in 
a  young  man,  but  which  it  would  not  become  an 


*  Hi  wouU  not  have  forgotten,  at  leatt,  to  order  some 
itucription  on  hit  oicn  grave,"  &c.  Accordingly,  there 
is  is  The  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  a  story  told  of  a  stran- 
fcr  dyin(  at  a  village  inn,  lomewheTe,  I  think,  in  fiudc- 
ioghamihire,  and  directing  that  no  memorial  should  be 
placed  upon  his  grave,  beyond  the  Initial  letters  of  his 
name,  and  the  motto  of  Junint— <'  Stat  nominii  umhra.' 
80  mnch  weight  was  attached  to  the  story,  that  Charles 
Fox  is  said  to  have  visited  his  grara.  Probably  the  whole 
is  a  fiction. 


old  one  to  adopt  and  own,  nader  any  paUktioBS 
whatever,  or  upon  any  temptations  of  literary 
gain.  Such  an  appeal  as  thia  eottld  not  great^ 
have  distressed  Sir  Philip  Franois,  or  not  more, 
however,  than  he  had  already  been  diatresaed  bjr 
the  Inevitable  disclosures  of  the  inrestigatiMi 
itself,  as  connected  with  the  capital  thesis  of  Mr 
Taylor,  that  Franeia  and  Junius  were  the  eel^ 
same  person. 

Here,  therefore,  waa  a  great  oversight  of 
Mr  Taylor ;  and  over  the  results  tof  thia 
oversight — his  discoveries,  the  unconquerabU 
points  of  his  exposure  have  not  yet  estab- 
llshed'  their  victory.  I  may  mention,  however, 
that  Sir  Philip  so  Ua  dallied  with  the  gratifica- 
tion offered  to  his  vanity  in  this  public  associa- 
tion of  his  name  with  Junius  as  to  call  upon  Mr 
Taylor.  His  visit  seemed  partly  a  aort  of  tea. 
tative  measure,  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  douUe  un. 
certainty — uncertainty  about  the  exaet  qtuii* 
tity  of  proof  that  Mr  Taylor  might  have  accaai' 
ttlated  i  and  uncertainty  again,  about  the  exact 
temper  of  mind  in  which  it  became  him  to  raeeive 
the  new  Visisoveries.  He  affeeted  to  be  but. 
prised  that  anybody  should  ever  have  thoagkt 
of  him  in  connexion  with  Junitis.  Now,  pos* 
sibly,  this  was  a  mere  careless  expression, 
uttered  simply  by  way  of  aa  introdnctien  to  the 
subsequent  conversation.  Else,  and  if  it  were 
said  deliberately,  it  shewed  great  weakneea ;  for, 
assuredly.  Sir  Philip  was  too  much  a  man  of 
shrewd  sagacity  to  fall  in  perceiving  that,  wwe 
it  even  possible  for  presumptions  so  many  and  so 
strong  to  be,  after  all,  compatible  with  final 
falsehood,  still  a  case  had  been  made  out  far  too 
strong  for  any  man  unaffectedly  to  pretend  war- 
prise  at  its  winning  some  primd  Jiute  credit. 
Mr  Taylor  naturally  declined  re-argaing  thd 
case ;  be  resigned  it  to  its  own  merits,  whiA 
must  soon  dispose  of  it  in  public  estimation,  bnt 
at  the  same  time  protested  against  having  viewed 
his  discovery  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
honour  to  Sir  Philip ;  indeed,  in  a  literary  sense, 
who  would  nof  be  honoured  (he  asked)  by  the 
imputation  of  being  Junius  t  80  closed  the  ce&« 
versation  substantially  on  the  respondent's  part; 
Bnt  the  appellant.  Sir  Philip,  gave  a  eiagalar 
turn  to  At*  part,  which  thus  far  had  been  rather 
to  him  a  tone  of  expostulation,  by  saying  in  con* 
elusion — 

"  Well,  at  least,  I  think,  yon  can  do  no  le« 
than  send  me  a  copy  of  year  book." 

This,  of  course,  was  done ;  and,  with  soma 
slight  interchange  of  civilities  attending  tha 
transmission  of  the  book,  I  believe  the  iBter> 
course  terminated. 

Sir  Philip  suffered  under  a  most  cruel  dis' 
ease,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  troubled 
life;  and  my  own  belief  is,  that  there  ended 
as  agitated  an  existence  as  can  have  been  sup. 
ported  by  frail  humanity.  He  was  aaturally 
a  man  of  bad  and  harsh  disposition :  inaoloi^ 
arrogant,  and  ill-tempered.  ConsUtutianally, 
he  was  irritable;  bodily  sufferings  had  rtae» 
peratedthe  infirmities  of  hie  temper;  aad  tlia 
mixed  agoay  of  body  and  aiind  ia  wUth  hi 
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passed  his  latter  yean,  must  have  been  fearful 
even  to  contemplate.  The  Letters  of  Junius 
certainly  shew  very  little  variety  or  extent  of 
thought ;  no  comprehensive  grasp ;  no  principles 
of  any  kind,  false  or  sound ;  no  powers,  in  fact, 
beyond  the  powers  of  sarcasm ;  but  they  have 
that  sort  of  modulated  rhythm,  and  that  air  of 
classical  chastity,  (perhaps  arising  more  from 
the  penury  of  ornament,  and  the  absence  of  any 
impassioned  eloquence,  than  from  any  positire 
causefe,}  which,  co-operating  with  the  shortness 
of  the  periods,  and  the  unparalleled  felicity  of 
their  sarcasms,  would  at  any  rate  have  concili- 
ated the  public  notice.  They  have  exactly  that 
sort  of  talent  which  the  owner  is  sure  to  over- 
rate. But  the  intensity,  the  sudden  growth,  and 
the  durability*  of  their  fame,  were  due,  (as  I 
must  ever  contend,)  not  to  any  qualities  of  style 
or  composition — though,  doubtless,  these  it  it 
which  co-operated  with  the  thick  cloak  of  mys- 
tery, to  sustain  a  reputation  once  gained — but 
to  the  knowledge  dispersed  through  London 
society,  that  the  Government  had  been  appalled 
by  Junius,  as  one  who,  in  some  way  or  other,  had 
possessed  himself  of  their  secrets. 


Tke  London  Mofoxine,  of  whose  two  publish- 
ers (editors  also)  1  have  thus  introduced  to  the 
reader  that  one  who  had  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  aU  author  was  at  that  time  brilliantly 
supported.  And  strange  it  is,  and  also  has  been 
to  others  as  well  as  myself,  that  such  a  work 
should  not  have  prospered ;  but  prosper  it  did 
not.  Meantime,  the  following  writers  were,  in 
1831-S-3,  amongst  my  own  collaborateuri  :-'^ 
Charles  Lamb;  Hazlitt ;  Allan  Cunningham; 
Hood;  Hamilton  Reynolds;  Carey,  the  un- 
rivalled translator  of  Dante ;  Crow,  the  Public 
Orator  of  Oxford.  And  so  well  were  all  de- 
partments provided  for,  that  even  the  monthly 
abstract  of  politics,  brief  as  it  necessarily  was, 
had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  Phillips,  the 
e«lebrate3  Irish  barrister.  Certainly  a  Uterary 
Pleiad  might  have  been  gathered  out  of  the  stars 
connected  with  this  journal ;  and  others  there 
were,  I  believe,  occasional  contributors,  who 
eonld  not  be  absolutely  counted  upon,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  mention  them.  One,  however,  who 
joined  The  London  in  1883,  1  think,  calls  for  a 
separate  mention— namely,  Clare  the  peasant 
poet  of  Northamptonshire. 

Our  Scottish  brethren  are  rather  too  apt,  in  the 
excess  of  that  nationality,  (which,  dying  away  in 
some  classes,  is  still  burning  fervently  in  others,) 
aad  which,  though  giving  a  just  right  of  complaint 
to  those  who  suffer  by  it,  and  though  direfully  dis- 
figuring the  liberality  of  the  national  manners, 
yet  stimulates  the  national  rlvalship  usefully  ;— 
our  Scottish  brethren,  I  say,  are  rather  too  apt  to 
talk  as  if,  in  Scotland  only,  there  were  any  pre- 
cedents to  be  found  of  intellectual  merit  strug- 

*  •<  7^  </ttr«M«4r,"  *c  It  ii,  hewever,  rsmarkabl* 
that,  aiaee  th<  frcat  ezpsntiott  of  the  pnblle  mind  by 
political  diunuieiis  eomeqamt  upon  the  Rcferm  0il4 
Jeaius  is  ne  longsr  found  a  Mltable  book :  w,  st  least) 
I  have  he8r4  &<><»  variooi  penoni. 


gling  tipwards  in  the  class  of  rustic  poverty. 
Whereas  there  has,  in  England,  been  a  larger 
succession  of  such  persons  than  in  Scotland.  In. 
quire,  for  instance,  as  to  the  proportion  of  those 
who  have  risen  to  distinction  by  mere  weight  of 
unassisted  merit,  in  this  present  generation,  at 
the  English  bar;  and  then  inquire  as  to  the 
corresponding  proportion  at  the  Scotch  bar. 
Oftentimes  it  happens  that,  in  the  poetry  of  this 
class,  little  more  is  found  than  the  gift  of  a  toler- 
ably good  ear  for  managing  the  common  metres 
of  the  language.  Bat  in  Clare  it  was  otherwise. 
His  poems  were  not  the  mere  reflexes  of  his 
reading.  He  had  studied  for  himself  in  the  fields, 
and  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  side  of  brooks.  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  could  be  found,  in  his  poems,  s 
single  commonplace  image,  or  a  description  made 
up  of  hackneyed  elements.  In  that  respect  hia 
poems  are  original,  and  have  even  a  separate 
value,  as  a  sort  of  calendar  (in  extent,  of  coorMi 
a  very  limited  one)  of  many  rural  appearances* 
of  incidents  in  the  fields  not  elsewhere  noticed, 
and  of  the  loveliest  flowers  most  felicitously  de« 
scribed.  The  description  is  often  true  even  to  » 
botanical  eye ;  and  in  that,  perhaps,  lies  the  chief 
defect ;  not  properly  in  the  scientific  accuracy, 
but  that,  in  searching  after  this  too  earnestly, 
the  feeling  is  sometimes  too  much  neglected. 
However,  taken  as  a  whole,  his  poems  have  a  very 
novel  quality  of  merit,  though  a  quality  too  lit. 
tie,  I  fear,  in  the  way  of  public  notice.  Messrs 
Taylor  &  Hessey  had  been  very  kind  to  him ; 
and,  through  them,  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
had  settled  an  annuity  upon  him.  In  reality,  the 
annuity  had  been  so  far  increased,  I  believe,  by 
the  publishers,  as  to  release  him  from  the  neces. 
titles  of  daily  toil.  He  had  thus  his  time  at  hia 
own  command  ;  and,  in  18S4,  perhaps  upon  some 
literary  scheme,  he  came  up  to  London,  where, 
by  a  few  noble  families  and  by  his  liberal  pub- 
lishers, he  was  welcomed  in  a  way  that,  I  fear, 
from  all  I  heard,  would  but  too  much  embitter 
the  contrast  with  his  own  humble  opportunities 
of  enjoyment  in  the  country.  The  contrast  of 
Lord  Radstock's  brilliant  parties,  and  the  glitter, 
ing  theatres  of  London,  would  have  but  a  poot 
effect  in  training  hint  to  bear  that  want  of  excite- 
ment which  even  already,  I  had  heard,  made  his 
rural  life  but  too  insupportable  to  his  mind.  I( 
is  singular  that  what  most  fascinated  his  rustic 
English  eye,  was  not  the  gorgeous  display  of  Eng- 
lish  beauty,  but  the  French  style  of  beauty  as  he . 
taw  It  amongst  the  French  actresses  in  Totten. 
ham  Court  Road.  He  seemed,  however,  oppreswid 
by  the  glare  and  tumultuous  existence  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  being  ill  at  the  time,  from  an  affection 
of  the  liver,  which  did  not,  of  course,  tend  to  im. 
prove  his  spirits,  he  threw  a  weight  of  languor 
upon  any  attempt  to  draw  him  out  into  conver. 
tation.  One  thing,  meantime,  was  very  honour- 
able  to  him,  that,  even  in  this  sedson  of  dejection, 
he  would  uniformly  become  animated  when  any- 
liody  spoke  to  him  of  Wordsworth — animated 
with  the  most  hearty  and  almost  rapturous  spirit 
ef  admiration.  As  regarded  hia  own  poems,  this 
•daintieB  teemed  te  have  an  unhappy  effect  «f 
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depreming  hii  confidence  !n  himself.  It  is  un- 
fortniMte,  indeed,  to  gaze  too  doBely  upon  models 
of  eolossal  excellence.  Compared  with  tbose  of 
Me  own  class,  I  feel  satisfied  that  Clare  will 
always  maintain  an  honourable  place. 

Very  different,  thoof^h  originally  in  the  very 
■ame  class  of  rustic  labourers  and  rustic  poets, 
(a  fact  which  I  need  not  disguise,  since  he  pro. 
claims  it  himself  upon  erery  occasion  with  a  welU 
directed  pride,)  is  another  of  that  London  society 
In  1821-3 — vis.,  Allan  Cunningham.  About  this 
author  I  had  a  special  interest.  I  had  read,  and 
with  not  much  pleasure,  a  volume  called  "  Nithis- 
dale  and  Galloway  Song,"  which  professed  to 
oontain  fugitive  poems  of  that  country,  gathered 
together  by  Mr  Cromek  the  engraver ;  the  same 
person,  I  believe,  who  published  a  supplementary 
Tolume  to  Dr  Currie's  edition  of  Burns.  The 
whole  of  these,  I  had  heard,  were  a  forgery  by 
Allan  Cunningham ;  and  one,  at  any  rate,  was 
M — by  far  the  most  exquisite  gem  In  the  volume. 
It  was  a  fragment  of  only  three  stanzas ;  and  the 
situation  must  be  supposed  that  of  a  child  lying 
In  a  forest  amongst  the  snew,  just  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  child  must  be  supposed  to  speak : — 

"  Gone  w«ic  but  the  cold, 

And  gone  were  but  the  inow, 
I  could  tleep  in  the  wild  woods. 

Where  the  primroiei  blow. 

"  Cold  *e  the  inow  at  my  head, 

And  cold  's  the  snoir  at  my  feet ; 
And  the  flnger  of  death  *i  at  my  eyes, 

Cloiiug  them  to  ileep. 

"  Let  none  tell  my  father, 

Or  my  mother  to  dear: 
I'll  meet  them  both  in  Heaven, 

At  the  spring-time  of  the  year." 

These  lines  of  Allan  Cunningham  (so  I  call 
him,  for  so  he  called  himself  upon  his  visiting 
cards)  had  appeared  to  me  so  exquisite  a  breath- 
ing of  the  pastoral  muse,  that,  had  it  been  for 
these  alone,  I  should  have  desired  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  But  I  had  also  read  some  papers 
on  gipsy  life;  embodying  several  striking  gip- 
sy traditions,  by  the  same  author.  These  were 
published  in  early  numbers  of  Slaekwood't  Maga- 
nne;  and  had,  apparently,  introduced  situations, 
and  scenes,  and  incidents,  from  the  personal  re- 
collections of  the  author.  Such  was  my  belief, 
•t  least.  In  parts,  they  were  impressively  exe- 
cuted: and  a  singular  contrast  they  afforded  to 
the  situation  and  daily  life  of  the  same  Allan, 
planted  and  rooted,  as  it  were,  amongst  London 
•cenery.  Allan  was — (what  shall  I  say  ?  To  a 
man  of  genius,  I  would  not  apply  the  coarse 
mercantile  term  of  foreman;  and  the  fact  is, 
that  he  stood  on  a  more  confidential  footing 
than  is  implied  by  that  term,  with  his  employer) 
—he  was  then  a  sort  of  right-hand  man,  an 
agent  equally  for  mechanical  and  for  intellectual 
purposes,  to  Chantrey  the  sculptor  :  he  was  an 
agent,  also,  in  transactions  not  strictly  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  cases  irhich  may  be  called, 
therefore,  mechanico-intellectual ;  or,  according 
to  a  pleasant  distinction  of  Professor  Wilson's, 
lie  was  an  agent  for  the  "  coarse"  arts  as  well 
as  the  "fine"  arts;  sometimea  in  separation. 


'  sometimes  in  union.   This  I  mention,  as  arguing 
the  versatility  of  his  powers :  few  men  beside  him* 
self  could  have  filled  a  station  running  through 
BO  large  a  scale  of  duties.    Accordingly,  he  mea- 
sured out  and  apportioned  each  day's  work  to 
the  several  working  sculptors   in   Chantrey's 
yard :  this  was  the  moat  mechanical  part  of  his 
services.     On  the  other  hand,  at  the  opposite 
pole  of  his  functions,  he  was  often  (I  bdieve) 
found  useM  to  Chantrey  as  an  lunpire  in  qaes. 
tions  of  taste,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  suggeater  of 
original  hints,  in  the  very  highest  walks  of  the 
art.    Various  indications  of  natural  disposition 
for  these  efforts,  aided  greatly,  and  unfolded  by 
daily  conversation  with  all  the  artists  and  ama- 
teurs resorting  to  Chantrey's  studio,  will    be 
found  in  his  popular  "  Lives  of  the  Faintera  and 
Sculptors."     His  particular  opinions  are,  doabt- 
less,  often  liable  to  question;  but  they  shew  proof 
everywhere  of  active  and  sincere  thinking :  and, 
in  two  of  his  leading  peculiaritiea,  upon  qaes. 
tions  of  (esthetics,  (to  speak  Germaniee,)  I  felt 
too  close  an  approach  in  Cunningham  to  opinions 
which  I  hadalways  entertained  myself,  not  to  have 
been  prejudiced  very  favourably  in  his  behalf. 
They  were  these  ^ — He  avowed  an  unqualified 
scorn  of  Ossian ;  such  a  scorn  as  every  man  that 
ever  looked  at  Nature  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
not  through    books,    must  secretly  entertain. 
Heavens !  what  poverty :  secondly,  what  mono- 
tony: thirdly,  what  falsehood  of  imagery!  Scorn, 
therefore,  he  avowed  of  Ossian;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  scorn  of  the  insipidities— when  ^plied  to 
the  plastic  arts,  (sculpture  or  painting) — em- 
balmed by  modem  allegory.     Britannia,  sup- 
ported by  Peace  on  one  aide  and  Prosperity  on 
the  other,  beckons  to  Inoculation — "  Heavenly 
maid" — and  to  Vaccination  in  the  rear,  who, 
mounted  upon  the  car  of  Liberality,  hurls  her 
spear  at  the  dragon  ot  Small-Pox-Hospitalism, 
&c.  &c.    But  why  quote  instances  of  that  which 
every  stone-cutter's  yard  aupplies  in  nauseous 
prodigality  ?     These   singularities  of  taste,  at 
least,  speaking  of  Ossian,*  (for,  as  to  allegory, 
it  is  rather  tolerated  by  the  public  mind  than 
positively  approved,)  plead  thus  far  in  any  man's 
favour,  that  they  argue  a  healthy  sincerity  of 
the  sensibilities,  not  liable  to  be  duped  by  the 
vague,  the  superficial,  or  the  unreal ;  nor,  final- 
ly, by  precedent  and  authority. 

Such  were  the  grounds  upon  which  I  looked 
forward,  with  some  pleasure,  to  my  first  inter- 
view with  Allan  Cunningham.  This  took  place 
at  a  dinner  given  by  my  publishers,  soon  after 
the  publiAtion  of  the  Opium  Cimfessiona;  at 
which  dinner,  to  say  the  truth,  I  soon  aftor 

■  With  reapect  to  Omiaa,  I  hare  heard  it  orged,  by 
way  of  an  argHtoentum  ed  hominem,  in  arguing  the  caw 
with  myaelf,  ai  a  knovni  derotee  of  Woi4iworth,  tkat 
he,  Wordiwortb,  had  profeswd  honour  fitr  Oeiiaa,  by 
writing  an  epitaph  for  hie  nippoaed  grave  in  Qlm  Alaum. 
By  no  meani :  Wordiwoith'i  fine  linei  ai«  not  upon  the 
pieado.Oauan  of  Macphenon,  not  upon  the  cata|riiyikal 
one>etringed  Intaniit  of  Morven,  but  upon  Oaian,  the 
he^  and  the  poet,  of  Gaelic  tradition.  Wo  seora  O* 
Onian  of  1766.  No  man  Koms  Osiian  the  asn  of  Ra* 
ialofA.D.  96«. 
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■nipected  (and  with  mme  vexation)  that  11 
had  mjrielf,  nnconBcioady,  played  the  part  of 
lion.  At  that  time  I  was  ill,  beyond  what 
any  man  wonld  believe,  who  saw  me  out  of 
bed :  and,  in  the  mere  facility  of  unreflecting' 
good  nature,  I  had  consented  to  attend,  on  the 
aasurance  that  "  only  a  friend  or  two"  would 
1>e  present.  However,  it  proved  to  be  a  general 
gathering,  "  frequent  and  full,"  of  all  the  wits, 
keen  and  brilliant,  associated  in  the  literary  jour- 
nal to  which  I  had  committed  my  earliest  ex- 
periences. Dinner  was  iized  at  "half .past  five, 
far  tix;"  and,  from  some  mistake,  it  happened 
that  I  was  amongst  the  earliest  arrivals.  As  an 
invalid,  or,  as  the  hero  of  the  day,  I  was  planted 
inexorably,  without  retreat,  in  the  place  of  honour 
by  the  fireside ;  for  the  month  was  deep  Novem- 
ber. Judge  of  my  despair,  when  there  began 
to  file  in  one  suspicious-looking  fellow  after 
another — («t(«ptotoi/«  to  me  at  that  moment;  be- 
cause, by  the  expression  of  the  eye,  loo|cing  all 
made  up  for  "  play,"  and  some  of  them  for 
"  mischief) — one  after  another,  I  say;  annuncia- 
tion upon  annunciation  succeeded  with  frightful 
rapidity,  until  the  small  back  drawing-room  of 
our  host  began  to  overflew.  I  believe  the  fashion 
of  not  introducing  dinner  visiters  to  each  other 
was  just  then  (1821)  beginning  to  be  popular: 
•ither  for  that  reason,  or  not  to  overwhelm  my 
weak  spirits,  I  was  not  often  summoned  to  this 
ceremony:  but,  on  two  or  three  more  select 
arrivals,  I  voat:  in  such  cases  I  had  to  stand 
formal  presentation  to  the  parties.  One  of  these 
waa  Mr  (no,  he  will  be  as  angry  as  O'Gorman 
MahoD  or  The  Chisholm,  if  I  say  Mr)  Allan 
Cunningham;  and,  from  the  light  of  a  Novem- 
ber fire,  I  first  saw  reflected  the  dark  flashing 
guerilla  eye  of  Allan  Cunningham.  Dark  it  was, 
and  deep  with  meaning;  and  the  meaning,  as 
in  all  cases  of  expressive  eyes,  was  comprehen. 
•ive,  and,  therefore,  equivocal.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Allan  Cunningham's  expression  did  not 
belie  his  character,  as  afterwards  made  known 
to  me  :  he  was  kind,  liberal,  hospitable,  friendly ; 
and  his  whole  natural  disposition,  as  opposed  to 
his  acquired,  was  genial  and  fervent.  But  he 
bad  acquired  feelings  in  which  I,  as  an  English- 
man, was  interested  painfully.  In  particular, 
like  BO  many  Scotsmen  of  hit  original  rank,  he 
had  a  prejudice — or,  perhaps,  that  is  not  the 
word  :  it  was  no  feeling  that  he  had  derived  from 
experience — it  was  an  old  Scottish  grudge :  not 
a  feeling  that  he  indulged  to  his  own  private 
sensibilities,  but  to  his  ruktioMl  conscience — a 
prejudice  against  Englishmen.  Beloved,  per. 
haps,  this  and  that  Englishman,  Tom  and  Jack  ; 
but  he  hated  us  English  as  a  body :  it  was  in 
vain  to  deny  it.  As  is  the  master,  such  is  the 
company  ;  and  too  often,  in  the  kind  and  hospi- 
table receptions  of  Allan  Cunningham  and  Mrs 
Cunningham,  or  other  Scottish  families  residing 
in  London,  I  heard,  not  from  the  heads  of  the 
house,  but  from  the  visiters,  rueful  attacks  upon 
ns  poor  English,  and,  above  all,  upon  us  poor 
Oxonians.  Oxford  received  no  mercy.  O  hea. 
Tens !  how  my  fingers  itched  to  be  amidst  the 


row !  Yet,  oftentlmet  I  had  no  pretext  for  in- 
termixing in  the  dispute— if  dispute  it  could  b« 
called,  where,  generally  speaking,  all  were  of  one 
mind.  The  fact  is  this  : — Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  anything  of  Mr  Allan  Cunningham's  original 
rank,  had  he  not  taken  a  pride  (and  a  meritoriona 
pride)  in  asserting  it  himself.  Now,  that  granted, 
all  is  plain.  The  Scotch,  (or,  to  please  the  fancy 
of  our  Transtweedian  brethren,  the  Scots*)  in 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  do  not  love  the 
English.  Much  I  could  say  on  this  subject, 
having  Jived  in  Scotland  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  observed  closely.  The  Scotch  often  plead 
that  the  English  retaliate  this  dislike,  and  that 
no  love  is  lost.  I  think  otherwise  ;  and,  for  the 
present,  I  will  only  report  my  experience  on  last 
Sunday  night  but  one,  January  S8,  1838,  in  a 
coffee-room  of  Edinburgh.  I  refer  to  a  day  sa 
recent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand 
how  little  I  wish  to  rest  upon  any  t«leet«d  case : 
the  chance  case  which  happens  to  stand  last  in 
one's  experience  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  fair 
average  case.  Now,  upon  that  evening,  two 
gentlemen  were  sitting  in  a  box  together ;  one 
of  them  an  Englishman,  one  a  Scotchman.  High 
argument  reigned  between  them.  The  English- 
man alleged  much  and  weighty  matter,  if  it  had 
been  true,  violently  and  harshly  against  the 
Scotch :  the  Scotchman  replied  firmly,  but  not 
warmly :  the  Englighman  rejoined  with  fiereeness: 
both,  at  length,  rose,  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and 
went  to  the  fire.  As  they  went,  the  Scotchmaa 
offered  his  card.  The  Englishman  took  it ;  and, 
without  so  much  as  looking  at  it,  stuffed  it  into 
the  fire.  Upon  this,  up  started  tin  gentlemen  in 
a  neighbouring  box,  exclaiming  to  the  *oi-<ti$ant 
Englishman — "  Sir,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  your 
country  Y'  and  oftentimes  giving  him  to  under* 
stand  that,  in  their  belief,  he  was  twt  an  English- 
man. Afterwards,  the  quarrel  advanced:  the 
Englishman,  throwing  off  his  coat,  or  making  mo. 
tions  to  do  so,  challenged  the  Scotchman  to  a 
pugilistic  combat.  The  Scotchman,  who  appeared? 
thoroughly  cool,  and  determined  not  to  be  pro- 
voked, persisted  in  his  original  determination  of 
meeting  his  antagonist  with  pistols,  were  it  oa 
the  next  morning;  but  steadily  declined  to  fight 
on  the  coarse  terms  proposed.  And  thus  the 
quarrel  threatened  to  prove  interminable.  But 
how,  meantime,  did  the  neutral  part  of  the  com. 
pany  (all,  by  accident.  Englishmen)  conduct 
themselves  towards  theirown  countryman  ?  Him 
they  justly  viewed  as  the  unprovoked  aggressor, 
and  as  the  calumniator  of  Scotland,  in  a  way  that 
no  provocation  could  have  justified.  One  and 
all,  they  rose  at  length ;  declared  the  conduct  of 
their  countryman  insufferable ;  and  two  or  three 
of  them,  separately,  offered  their  cards,  as  willing 
to  meet  him  either  on  the  next  morning,  or  any 
morning  when  his  convenience  might  allow,  by 
way  of  evading  any  personal  objection  he  might 
plead  to  his  original   challenger.     The   Eng. 


*  It  li  remarkable  that,  for  what  myiterioni  nann  I 
never  coold  difcorer,  thoioogh  Scotchmtn  feel  exeted- 
iD|ly  tmgrf  at  Maf  ao  called;  and  demand,  for  tosM 
cabUistieal  came,  to  be  entitled  SotUautt- 
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liikmsB  (poariUy*  »  Beotehinui)  pervmptoriljr 
declined  all  ohallengea. 

"  What  I  eix  or  seven  upon  one  f" 

"Oh  BO,  sir  I"  the  answer  was;  "not  eo: 
amongst  Englishmen,  if  you  «re  one,  you  most 
be  well  aware  that  no  man  meets  with  foul  play  : 
any  one  of  ourselves  would  protect  you  against 
the  man  that  should  offer  leas  than  fair  play  to 
yourself." 

The  libeller,  however,  entrenched  himself  in 
his  determination  to  hear  of  no  piatol  warfare ; 
and  hence,  though  two  of  the  Englishmen  ware 
of  colossal  build,  and  well  able  to  have  smashed 
hia  pugilistic  pretensions,  yet,  as  all  but  himself 
were  opposed  to  that  mode  of  fighting,  he,  in  fact, 
took  shelter  under  his  own  limited  mode  of  offering 
aatisfaction.  The  others  would  not  fight  as  he, 
ner  he  as  they;  and  thus  all  openings  being  closed 
to  any  honourable  vnode  of  settling  the  dispute, 
at  the  request  of  the  company,  the  master  of 
the  coffee-room,  with  his  long  "  tail"  of  waiters, 
advanced  to  him  with  a  quiet  demeanour,  but 
wtth  words  so  persuasive  as  induced  him  quietly 
to  withdraw.    And  so  tenunated  the  dispute. 

And  now,  let  me  ask.  Is  an  Englishman  likely 
to  meet  with  six  Scotchmen,  in  London,  starting 
up  on  behalf  of  calumniated  England  f  O,  no ; 
pidnful  it  is  to  tell  of  men  whom  we,  English,  view 
as  our  brothers,  and  whose  land,  and  institu- 
tions, and  literature,  have,  in  our  days,  been  the 
subject  of  an  absolute  "  cram"  or,  at  all  events, 
of  a  most  generous  enthusiasm  in  England,  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  among  those  who  are 
of  humble  birth  and  connexions,  are  but  too 
ready  to  join  fervently  in  abuse  of  the  land 
which  shelters  them,  and  supports  their  house- 
hold charities.  Scotchmen,  you  cannot  deny 
it.  Now,  you  hear  from  my  story,  which  is 
not  a  fortnight  old,  how  different,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  is  the  conduct  of  Englishmen. 
AU,  observe,  joined,  with  one  consent,  in  the 
same  service — and  there  were  six,  without  count- 
ing myself,  who  did  not  belong  to  either  par. 
ty ;  and  not  one  of  my  countrymen  stirred  np- 
on  any  principle  of  selfish  honour;  none  had 
been  wounded ;  but  upon  a  generous  regard  to 
the  outraged  character  of  a  country  whioh  at 
that  moment  was  affording  a  shelter  to  them- 
selves, which  they  loved  and  honoured,  and 
which  was  accidentally  without  a  defender. 

Would  that,  upon  such  an  impulse,  I  could  have 
heard  Allan  Cunningham  undertaking  the  de- 
fence of  England  or  of  Engli^men  !  But  this 
I  have  1^o%  heard  from  any  Scotchman,  excepting 
only  Professor  Wilson ;  and  he,  to  shew  the 
natural  result  of  such  'generosity,  is  taxed  with 
Anglo-mania  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  Allan 
Cunningham  offended  somewhat  in  this  point, 
not  80  much  in  act,  as  by  discovering  his  propen- 

•  "Potriilf  a  Seotehman,"  and  very  probably ;  ftw 
tbere  are  no  more  bitter  «ii«Bii«i  of  Scotland  and  Scotch- 
men, and  all  things  Scotch,  than  baniihed  Bcotohmen — 
who  may  be  eallrd  renegade  Scotchmen.  There  it  no 
enemy  liVe  an  old  friend ;  and  many  a  Scotchman  (or 
SooUman — let  na  not  forget  that)  rtBemben  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdsen,  aiaiply  ai  the  eity  that  «je«tsd  bin. 


Bitiee.  I,  for  my  part,  quarrdled  ideo  witii  hia 
too  oriental  prostrations  {>efere  certain  regular 
authors— chiefly  Sir  Walter  Soott  and  Soutbey. 
With  respect  to  them,  he  professed  to  feel  him-, 
self  nobody,  in  a  way  which  no  large  estimator 
of  things  as  they  are— of  natural  gifts,  and|their 
infinite  distribution  through  an  infinite  scale  <^ 
degree*,  and  the  eompenaating  aecompliriimenta 
which  take  plaee  ia  se  vast  a  variety  of  forms — 
could  easily  tolerate.  Allan  Cunningham  wonld 
a^ — "  I  don't  think  myself  worthy  to  be  ae- 
comited  an  author  ia  eompariaen  of  such  men  ;" 
and  this  he  would  say,  in  a  tone  that  t(»o  much  had 
the  sound  of  including,  in  hia  act  of  prostration, 
bis  hearer  at  the  moment ;  who  might  very  poa- 
sibly  disdain  so  absolute  and  unlimited  an  avowal 
of  infericnrity— a  Chinese  katou  so  unconditioDal ; 
knowing,  as  know  he  most,  that  if  in  one  talent 
or  one  aeoompliahmant  he  were  much  inferior, 
hopelessly  inferior,  not  the  leas  in  some  other 
power,  some  othw  talent,  seme  other  accmn- 
plishment,  he  might  have  a  right  to  hold  him- 
self greatly  superior  ;  nay,  might  have  a  right  to 
say — ^that  powor  I  possess  in  some  degree ;  and 
Sir  W.  Soott  or  Mr  Southey  in  no  degree  what- 
ever. For  example :  every  mode  of  {rtiiloaophie 
power  was  denied  to  both  of  these  authors  ;  's» 
that  he  who  had  that  power,  in  any  degree, 
might  reasonably  demur  to  this  prostration,- 
performed  before  their  images.  With  respect 
to  Sir  Walter  Soott,  in  particular,  the  homage 
of  Allan  Cunningham  was  the  lees  merited,  as 
Sir  Walter  had  not  treated  Aim  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  man  of  so  much  original  genius :  the 
aristocratic  phrase,  "  honest  Allan,"  expressed 
little  of  the  courtesy  due  from  one  mm  of  let- 
ters to  another.  And,  in  the  meantiaie,  whilst 
Allan  Cunningham  was  thus  ready  to  humble 
himself  before  a  ooontryman  of  hie  own,  who 
had  not  treated  him,  in  public,  with  the  proper 
consideration,  he  spoke  of  Wordsworth  [but 
certainly  with  this  excuse — that,  in  those  days, 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  his  works]  with  some- 
thing like  contempt :  in  fact,  he  had  evidently 
adopted  the  faith  of  the  wretched  journals. 
This  alienated  my  feelings  from  Cunningham, 
spite  of  his  own  kind  and  liberal  nature ;  nay, 
spite  of  his  own  natural  genius. 

One— opinion  shaUIcall  it,  fancy,  or  dream — ot 
Allan  Cunningham's,  is  singular  enough  to  deserve 
mention :  he  maintained  that  the  Scottish  musical 
airs  must  have  an  eternal  foundation  in  nature  ; 
that  is  to  say,  must  have  a  co-eternal  existence 
with  the  musical  sense,  for  the  following  moot 
extraordinary  reason ;  na^,  coiuidering  that  hie 
veracity  was  unimpeachable,  1  may  say  marvel- 
lous reason :  namely,  that  he,  Cunningham,  had, 
without  any  previous  knowledg^e  of  these  airs, 
invented  all  or  most  of  them  propria  mcrte ;  so 
that,  like  the  archetypal  ideas  in  somesystemsof 
philoaophers,  one  might  affirm,  upon  his  represent- 
ation of  things,  that  Scottish  airs  were  eternally 
present  to  the  ear  of  the  Demiurgus,  and  eter- 
nally producing  themselves  afresh.  This  seemed 
fanciful,  if  not  extravagant ;  and  one,  at  least, 
«i  Cunningham's  worka-^tkat  which  rdatea  le 
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Kobert  Brnca — ii  alto  ratravaguit  in  an  outr»- 
geovt  degree.  And,  by  the  way,  on  that  ground, 
I  should  have  gueued  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius, 
wars  there  even  no  other  ground ;  for  no  man  but 
a  man  of  genius,  and  vith  the  inequality  of  ge- 
nini,  can,  in  one  state  of  mind,  write  beautifully, 
and,  in  another,  write  the  merest  extravagance ; 
nay,  (with  Cunningham's  cordial  assent,  I  pre- 
sume, that  I  may  say)  awful  extravagance.  Mean- 
time,  in  practical  life,  Cunningham  was  anything 
but  extravagant :  ha  was,  (as  1  have  said,)  in  a 
liigh  intellectual  sense,  and  in  the  merest  me- 
chanical sense,  the  right-hand  man  of  Chantrey, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  always  spoke  of  with  the 
lughest  and  evidently  the  sincerest  respect :  he 
was  his  right-hand  man,  also,  in  a  middle  sense, 
or,  as  I  have  said,  a  nteehanioo-intellectual 
way.  For  example,  he  purchased  all  the  marble 
for  Chantrey;  which  might  require,  perhaps, 
mixed  qualifications:  he  distributed  the  daily  la- 
bours of  the  worlcman;  which  must  have  required 
such  as  were  purely  mechanic.  He  transacted,  al- 
so, all  the  negotiations  for  choosing  the  site  of 
monuments  to  be  erectad  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
a  eommission  which  might  frequently  demand 
some  diplomatic  address  in  the  conduct  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Abbey  authorities ;  a  func- 
tion of  bis  duties  which  chiefly  regarded  the  inter- 
est of  his  principal.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  as  also  a 
just  aya  for  the  effeet  of  a  monument,  combined 
with  a  judicious  calculation  of  the  chances  it  bad, 
at  one  point  rather  than  another,  for  catching 
the  public  notice :  this  Matter  function  of  his 
oomplax  office,  regarding  mainly  the  interests 
<^  the  defunot  persons  or  his  relations,  and  those 
of  Chantrey,  only  in  a  secondary  way. 

This  aspect  of  Cunningham's  official  or  ministe- 
rial life,  reminds  me,  by  the  way,  of  the  worst 
aspect  under  which  his  nationality,  or  civic  illiber- 
ality  revealed  itself;  an  illiberality  which  here 
took  the  shape  of  bigotry.  A  Scotchman,  or  Scots- 
man, who  happens  to  hate  £ngland,  is  sure,  d/or- 
tiori,  to  hate  the  English  Church  ;  which,  on  account 
of  its  surplice,  its  organs,  its  cathedrals,  and  its 
mitred  prelates,  he  has  been  taught  to  consider 
as  the  sister  of  the  Babylonian  Rome.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  the  Scottish  Church  should  have 
been  the  favourite  church  of  the  poor,  which 
began  so  undeniably  upon  the  encitement  of  the 
rich.  They,  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic,  had 
revelled  in  the  spoils  of  the  monastic  orders,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  Romish  Church.  Naturally 
unwilling  to  resign  their  booty,  they  promoted  a 
church  built  upon  a  principle  of  poverty  and  hu- 
mility ;  a  church  that  would  not  seek  to  resume 
her  plundered  property.  Under  their  political 
intrigues  it  was  that  all  the  contests  arose  in  the 
seventeenth  century :  first,  hy  slight  prelusive 
efforts  during  the  long  reign  of  James  the  Sixth 
er  First;  and,  secondly,  by  a  determinate  civil  war 
in  that  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second.  But 
in  this  last  case,  the  "  martyrs,"  as  they  are 
called — those  who  fought  at  Drumolog,  &c. — 
waving  all  question  of  their  real  temper  and  re- 
ligions merits,  were,  upon  one  single  ground, 
incapable  of  founding  a  national  church:  they 


were  too  few :  s  small  body,  reckoned  by  hund- 
reds, and  not  by  thousands,  never  oould  pretend 
to  represent  the  million  of  souls,  or  upwards,  to 
which,  even  in  those  days,  the  Scottish  nation 
amounted.  What  I  maintain,  therefore,  is,  that 
no  matter  how  the  Presbyterian  Church  came  to 
have  its  legal  establishment  revived  and  ratified, 
it  cannot  be  pretended,  histerieally,  that  this 
establishment  owed  much  to  the  struggles  in 
Charles  the  Second's  days,  by  which  (so  far  as 
affected  at  all)  it  was  injured.  This  church, 
dated  from  older  times,  went  back  to  those  times 
for  sanction  and  for  arguments  of  its  conformity 
to  the  national  taste;  seeing  that, in  those  elder 
times,  it  did  really  count  upon  the  great  ssajorw 
ity  of  the  nation  as  its  affectionate  and  sealoas 
supporters:  whereas,  in  the  Cameronian  days, 
none  but  the  very  slenderest  minority,  and  that 
minority,  again,  not  numbering  any  people  of 
weight  or  consideration  for  either  property  or 
intelligence  or  talent — no  party  of  any  known 
account — no  party  who  were  even  nominally  known 
to  the  people  of  Scotland — had  chosen,  at  any 
crisis  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  to 
join  these  religious  malcontents.  Much  more 
might  be  said  with  truth  ;  but  this  may  suffice 
— that  the  insurrectionary  movements  in  Scot- 
land, during  that  reign,  ware,  relatively  to  the 
state  and  to  the  public  peace  of  Scotland,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  rising  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts at  the  instigation  of  lid  wards,  in  the  year  — , 
to  the  general  stability  of  the  Britidt  government 
at  that  era.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  therefore, 
does  not,  in  fact,  connect  itself-— for  any  part  of 
the  impulse  to  which  it  owes  its  birth,  however 
in  words  or  false  pretences  it  nay  do  so — with 
any  of  the  movements,  whether  prosperous  for 
the  moment,  or  hopelessly  ruinous,  made  about 
1677  by  the  religious  W^higs  of  Scotland.  In  fact, 
like  the  insurgent  cotton  spinners,  tbecaturbulent 
people  were  chiefly  from  tiie  west.  The  "  West- 
ern" people  they  were  then  called,  and  the 
"  Westlanders" — so  little  were  they  at  that  time 
supposed  to  represent  Scotland.  Such  is  the 
truth  of  history.  Nevertheless,  in  our  insur- 
rectionary days,  (insurrectionary,  I  mean,  by  the 
character  of  the  pretensions  advanced — not  by 
overt  acts,)  it  has  been  a  delightful  doctrine  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  in  re- 
bellion ;  and  hence  the  false  importance  assigned 
to  the  Cameronian  insurgents.  And  hence  partly 
it  has  happened,  that  Scottish  nationality  and 
hatred  of  England  has  peculiarly  associated 
itself  with  the  latter  church  history  of  Scotland  ; 
for,  as  to  the  earlier,  and  really  important  era 
of  Scottish  Church  struggles  with  the  civil  power, 
the  English  were  looked  to  as  their  brethren  and 
effectual  allies  :  and  as  the  Scottish  Church  ne- 
cessarily recalls  to  the  mind  the  anti-pole  of  the 
English  Church,  thus  also  it  has  happened,  that 
all  symbols  or  exponents  of  the  English  Epis- 
copal Church,  are,  to  a  low-born  Scottish  patriot, 
BO  many  counter-symbols  of  his  own  national  or 
patriotic  prejudices. 

Thus,  or  in  some  such  way,  it  happened 
that  Cunningham  narvr  shewed  bis  illiberal- 
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Ity  M  strongly  as  with  referenc«  to  his  nego- 
tistions  with  Westminster  Abhey.  The  "ra- 
p«cit7"  «nd  "  avuiee"  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  open  theme  of  his  attacks  in  his 
paper  npon  Lord  Byron's  funeral ;  though,  per- 
haps, he  would  find  it  hard  to  substantiate  his 
charge.  Notoriously  the  church,  whether  as 
Dean  and  Chapter,  or  as  Collegiate  Corpora- 
tions, or  88  Episcopal  sees,  has  ever  been  found 
the  most  lenient  of  all  masters  nnder  which  to 
hold  property ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
the  church  would  suddenly  change  its  character 
under  a  treaty  with  a  popular  artist. 

HoweTer,if  allhis  foibles  or  infirmities  had  been 
mmmed  up,  Allan  Cunningham  still  remained  a 
man  to  admire  and  love  :  and  by  comparison  with 
those  of  his  own  order  ;  men  raised,  that  is  to  say, 
hyforoeof  genius,  from  thelowest  rank,  (the  rank, 
in  hi*  case,  of  a  working  mason,  as  I  have  heard 
him  declare,)  his  merits  became  best  appreciable. 
The  faults  of  men  self-taught,  (the  AvJoiidaxrti,) 
and  men  self-raised,  are  almost  proverbial.  The 
vanity  and  inflation  of  heart,  the  egotism  and 
arrogance  of  such  men,  were  as  alien  from  the 
character  of  Cunningham  as  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew ;  and,  in  other  respects,  he  was  no  less 
advantageously  distinguished  from  his  order. 
Hogg,  for  instance,  was  absolutely  insufferable 
in  conversation.  Egotism  the  most  pertinacious 
might  have  been  excused ;  but  the  matter  of  this 
egotism  was  so  tririal  and  inane,  seldom  relat- 
ing to  sny  higher  subject  than  a  conflict  with  a 
*<  sawmon,"  that  human  patience  could  not  wea- 
ther the  infliction.  In  Cunningham  there  was 
rarely  an  aUusion  to  himself.  Some  people,  it  is 
(me,  might  ha  annoyed  by  his  too  frequent  al- 


lusions to  his  own*  personal  strength  and  us, 
which  he  overrated ;  for  they  were  not  remaiics- 
ble ;  or,  if  they  had  been,  what  does  one  lasa 
care  about  another  man's  qualitiea^of  penaa, 
this  way  or  that,  unless  in  so  far  as  he  ai^ 
sometimes  be  called  upon  to  describe  theia,  ia 
order  to  meet  the  curiosity  of  others.  But  Co- 
ningham's  allugions^of  this  kind,thoag)i  tronbk- 
some  at  times,  seemed  always  jocose,  and  iai 
not  argue  any  shade  of  conceit.  In  more  soisM 
and  natural  subjects  of  vanity,  he  seemed  to  bew 
little  troubled  with  any  morbid  self-esteem.  Aoi, 
in  all  other  respects,  Cunningham  was  a  wjurfe 
world  above  his  own  order  of  self-raised  men — net 
less  in  gravity,  sense,  and  manliness  of  thought, 
than  in  the  dignified  respectability  of  his  ceo- 
dnct.  He  was  rising  an  inch  in  the  world  everr 
day  of  his  life  ;  for  his  whole  day,  from  sunrise 
to  bedtime,  was  dedicated  to  active  dntiea  dieer- 
fuUy  performed.  And  on  this  subject,  one  anec- 
dote is  memorable,  and  deserves  a  lasting  record 
among  the  memorials  of  literary  men.  1  hare 
mentioned  and  described  his  station  and  its 
manifold  duties,  in  relation  to  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey.  Now,  he  has  told  me  himself  repeatedly, 
and  certainly,  from  my  own  observation  and  that 
of  others,  I  have  no  doubt  of  bis  literal  veracity, 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  whole  connexion  witk 
that  eminent  sculptor,  he  never  borrowed  one 
single  hour  from  his  ministerial  labours  on  ac- 
count of  his  principal,  either  to  compose  or  to 
correct  one  of  those  many  excellent,  sometimes 
brilliant,  pages,  by  Which  he  has  delighted  ts 
many  thousands  of  readers,  and  won  for  himself 
a  lasting  name  in  the  fine  literature  of  modem 
England. 


CHANGE. 


Cbawsk  I  ebange!    The  monmfol  itory 

Of  all  that*!  (OM  before ! 
The  wreck*  of  periehed  (lory 

Bestrewing  every  ehore. 
The  shattered  tower  and  palace, 

That  frown  o'er  every  (len, 
In  broken  langoage,  teU  ne 

Of  the  fleeting  power  of  men. 
Change  I  chaoge !    The  (cytfae  It  sweeping 

O'er  many  a  cottage  hearth ; 
The  iickled  hand  h  reaping 

O'er  tome  icene  of  homehold  mirth. 
The  eheaf  it  boond  where  dangbten 

Booud  their  mother  uted  to  >pin  ; 
And  where  little  feet  did  patter 

Foil  often  out  and  in. 
Change !  clunge  I  for  all  things  human ! 

Kingdom!,  ttatei  of  smplett  wing 
Hare  their  flight  and  fall,  in  common 

With  the  meaneet  mortal  thing  i— 
M'iih  beauty,  loTe,  and  pai!ion ; 

With  all  of  earthly  tnut ; 
With  life*!  tmallett  wavelet,  mtbing, 

Curling,  breaking  into  dntti 
Where  arote,  in  marbled  grandeur, 

The  wall'd  citiei  of  the  past. 
The  lolien  windi  now  wander 

O'er  a  rain-hnddied  watte. 
Bent  it  the  palace  tplendid  ; 

The  owl,  in  liience,  wings 
O'er  floors  where,  eye^ittended, 

Pacsd  the  landaUed  faet  of  king*.         ,:7 


Still  change  I    Go  thou  and  view  it 

All  deiolately  (unk : 
The  circle  of  the  Druid, 

The  cloitter  of  the  monk ; 
The  abbey,  boled  and  iqaalid. 

With  it!  grau.maned  ilagginiag  wall : 
Atk  by  whom  theie  were  an  hallo  wed— 

Twat  Change  that  did  it  all. 
Yet,  O  Change  I  though  the  deelrayer 

Of  earth'i  frail  thingi,  thou  art  not 
The  len  the  purifier 

Of  it!  ever-living  thonght : 
The  Druid  ttar  it  thronded, 

The  monklih  overcast ; 
And  the  new,  though  ttiil  beclooded. 

It  lett  clouded  than  the  last. 
Proud  thronet,  novB  ruling  nations, 

Vt  would  shun  the  common  lot ; 
Eren  now,  at  your  foondationt, 

Works  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 
Te  will  perith,  like  your  brothers 

Of  the  elder  worid,  all !  .,■_, 

And  othen,  and  ttill  othert, 

Will  follow  you  and  fall. 
Bnt  Mind,  the  ever-living, 

From  Time's  each  sncowdlng  Urtb, 
^  Will  reoeiTe  tome  more  of  heaven, 

Will  retain  some  lets  of  eai^ 
^,  More  of  truth,  and  lett  of  error  ; 

Lets  of  hate,  and  more  of  love ; 
Till  the  world  below  tball  mltror  i 

AU  the  painty  above. 
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PABT  I. THE  PURSUIT. 

At  bo  period  of  Scottish  history  did  greater 
•narchy  and  misrule  prevail^  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  than  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.  and  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany. The  state  of  the  country  was  miserable 
in  the  extreme.  Of  the  nobility,  the  greater 
part,  who  possessed  either  experience  or  author- 
ity,  had  fiJien  in  battle  or  were  driven  into  ba- 
nishment. The  majority  of  those  who  remained 
at  home  were  unfit,  on  account  of  their  youth 
and  incapacity  for  business,  to  undertake  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  such  turbulent 
times.  The  most  powerful  families,  who  pos- 
sessed influence  or  talents,  were  ambitious,  di- 
vided among  themselves,  and  seeking  their  own 
aggrandizement  rather  than  the  public  welfare. 
The  wealthy  Churchmen,  growing  daily  more  in- 
solent, and  not  content  with  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion, grasped  at  every  high  office  in  the  king- 
dom. Those  intrusted  with  the  offices  of  wardens 
and  governors,  some  of  whom  usurped  almost 
royal  power,  instead  of  repressing  violence  and 
crime,  encouraged  outrage  and  robbery  ;  hoping 
to  increase  their  own  authority  by  favouring  or 
conniving  at  the  lawless  rapacity  of  daring  and 
desperate  marauders. 

To  add  still  more  to  this  general  wretched, 
nese  of  the  nation's  affairs,  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  exhausted  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  late  King;  who  was  fond  of  tour, 
naments  and  shows,  lavish  in  his  gifts  to  friends, 
and  expensive  in  his  taste  for  ship-building  and 
adorning  his  palaces. 

The  common  people,  left  without  education, 
and  having  no  religious  instructors  but  swarms 
of  superstitious  priests  or  mendicant  friars,  had 
become  fierce  and  licentious  in  their  habits ;  re- 
gardless of  the  life  and  property  of  their  neigh, 
hours ;  and  having  before  their  eyes  no  reverence 
for  either  divine  or  hiunan  restraints. 

For  a  course  of  years,  this  miserable  and  un- 
settled  state  of  matters  prevailed.  The  whole 
country,  more  especially  the  districts  bordering 
on  England,  presented  one  scene  of  confusion, 
rapine,  and  slaughter.  As  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  or  the  protection  of  rights,  or  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  these  important  duties 
were  either  left  altogether  undischarged,  or  in- 
trusted to  the  caprice  of  the  nobles  and  barons 
who  resided  on  their  estates.  These  individuals 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  functions  of 
legislators  and  judges  j  they  had  the  power  to 
dictate  what  was  law,  and  to  execute  it  in  any 
manner  theypleased.  If  the  poor  were  oppressed, 
they  had  no  tribunal  to  which  they  could  appeal 
but  the  local  courts ;  and  these  were  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  their  superiors  or 
chiefs,  that  justice  was  a  mockery,  and  often- 
times a  more  grievous  oppression  than  the  wrongs 
for  which  they  sought  to  obtain  redress. 

On  spedal  occasions,  when  daring  outrages  I 
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were  committed,  or  when  governors  and  wardens 
had  been  guilty  of  some  flagrant  breach  of  duty  or 
of  trust  in  the  administration  of  their  office,  the 
Regent  or  the  King  made  a  personal  expedition 
to  the  district,  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  offender.  It 
was  on  a  progress  of  this  kind  that  James  V. 
hanged  the  redoubted  freebooter  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong, with  the  greater  part  of  his  company  ; 
and  it  was  to  punish  a  case  of  gross  negligence, 
that  the  same  monarch  paid  a  visit  to  Charteris 
of  Amisfield,  near  Dumfries,  and  imposed  upon 
him  the  heavy  penalty  of  finding  quarters  for  the 
royal  troops,  because  he  had  failed  to  give  redress 
to  a  poor  widow,  whose  cow,  her  only  property, 
had  been  stolen  in  some  of  the  marauding  incur- 
sions of  the  English  borderers  into  Annandale. 

Almost  every  year,  visitations  of  this  sort  be- 
came necessary.  The  Sovereign,  or  some  of  hia 
nobles,  were  obliged  to  proceed  through  the 
country,  especially  the  south,  in  order,  as  old 
Pitscottie  expresses  it,  in  his  own  quaint  and 
homely  way,  "to  dannten  all  theft,  reif,  and 
slaughter,  committed  in  the  King's  young  age,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  justice  ministrate,  for 
inlaik  of  a  head  to  plaint  to." 

It  was  at  this  epoch,  and  under  circumstances 
so  favourable  to  the  daring  spirit  of  rapine  and 
depredation,  that  thehero  of  our  tale,  Richard  the 
Reiver,  flourished.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small 
heritorin  Nithsdale,honest  Sandy  Kilpatrick,  the 
Laird  of  BruntickofAuchencairn,  who  had  fought 
at  Flodden,  and  was  one  of  the  few  that  returned 
to  tell  the  tidings  of  that  disastrous  day. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
that  part  of  Dumfriesshire,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  localities  of  the  vale  of  the  Nith, 
which  extends  seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  course 
of  the  river,  spreading  into  rich  holms,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  braes  of  Tinwald  and 
Kirkmahoe,  and  narrowing  to  a  point  above 
Dalswinton,  where  the  stream  gets  land-locked 
by  the  hills  of  Blackwood  and  Auldgarth. 

On  the  high  ground  that  overlooks  this  charm- 
ing valley,  lay  the  birthplace  of  Richard.  For 
soft  and  picturesque  beauty  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  it  in  Scotland.  To  the  south  stretched 
the  Solway,  with  its  gliding  ships ;  and  behind 
it  rose  m^estic  Skiddaw,  with  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Cumberland  hills.  Midway  in  tlie  land- 
scape lay  the  town  of  Dumfries,  with  its  three 
steeples  towering  above  the  smoke.  On  the 
west,  this  natural  amphitheatre  was  bounded  by 
the  Galloway  bills,  terminating  in  the  cloud-capt 
Criffell— the  universal  dial  and  weather-glass 
for  the  peasantry  of  Dumfriesshire.  Its  misty 
brow  tells  them  when  to  expect  droughs  and 
when  to  prepare  for  rain;  and,  when  the  snn  ig 
in  its  zenith,  the  weary  labourer  knows  it  b 
time  to  dine.  Immediately  where  the  higher 
grounds  begin  to  rise,  and  not  above  half-a-mile 
from  the  Nith,  which  winds  its  clear  waters 
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through  the  whole  length  of  this  delightful  val- 
lef,  is  utuated  the  dauchan  of  Dnnoow,  bow 
reduced  to  a  few  aoattered  cottages ;  but  three 
centuries  ago  a  village  of  considerable  extent 
and  population.  It  is  divided  by  a  bum,  which, 
in  summer,  is  little  else  than  a  dry  channel,  but, 
in  winter,  is  often  swollen  into  a  mischievous 
torrent,  sweeping  everything  before  it  in  its 
way  to  the  Nith.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  the  village,  the  banks  become  steep  and 
rocky,  covered  with  overhanging  brushwood, 
and  almost  concealing  three  romantic  waterfalls, 
or  leap»,  as  they  are  called,  by  which  the  stream 
is  broken  in  its  descent  to  the  lower  g^unds. 
Near  the  entrance  to  this  precipitous  linn,  stood, 
and  still  remains,  an  establishment  of  corn-mills, 
erected,  one  above  another,  on  the  face  of  the 
bank,  and  all  turned  by  one  small  cataract, 
which  pours  its  foaming  waters  into  the  bum 
below.  The  sight  was  not  a  little  picturesque, 
of  thrae  or  four  busy  wheels,  all  plying  their 
dizzy  rounds,  rising  in  successive  tiers,  each  bor- 
rowing its  liquid  supply  from  the  other ;  thus 
shewing  how  Nature,  by  a  little  application  of 
human  skill,  if  man  will  but  avail  himself  of  her 
gifts,  may  be  made  the  minister  of  economy  and 
despatch  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

The  owner  of  this  romantic  meal  manufactory 
was  old  David  Corrie,  whose  hale  and  robust 
frame  bore  the  load  of  fourscore  winters;  and 
who,  even  at  that  ripe  age,  seemed  to  have 
taken  ont  a  new  lease  of  life,  as  a  term  of  six* 
teen  years  of  mortality  was  still  to  run.  He 
had  seen  laid  in  the  grave  his  wife  and  a  no* 
mereus  family ; — all  dead,  save  one  son,  who 
could  only  attend,  however,  occasionally  to  the 
duties  of  the  mill,  as  he  was  frequently  absent 
on  raids  and  expeditions  to  the  Border,  in  the 
retinue  of  his  chief,  the  neighbouring  Baron  of 
Duncow.  The  sole  companion  left  to  shed  a  ray 
of  comfort  on  the  declining  years  of  old  David, 
was  his  little  granddaughter,  Marion,  the  only 
child  of  his  son ;  and,  as  she  had  lost  her  mother 
in  infancy,  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  the  old 
man's  heart  was  drawn  still  closer  by  this  miaf  or- 
tnne. 

It  was  the  custom  and  the  law,  in  those  times, 
that  all  proprietors  and  farmers  within  the  bar- 
ony should  be  thirled  to  their  own  mill ;  that  is, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  their  oats  or 
barley  to  he  ground  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
district.  Among  those  heritors  thirled  to  the 
mill  of  Dunoow,  was  Sandy  Kilpatrick  the  Laird 
of  Bruntick;  and  it  was  to  this  incident  that 
young  Richard  owed  his  acquaintance  with  Ma> 
rion  Corrie ;  a  circumstance  which  had  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  destinies  of  his  future  life. 

There  was  a  difference  of  nearly  two  years  in 
their  ages;  both  were  motherless;  and,  being 
thus  left  very  much  to  the  care  of  Nature,  they 
soon  contracted  a  fondness  for  each  ether's  so* 
4»ety  that  made  them  inseparable  companions. 
They  were  constantly  t<^ether,  pursuing  their 
amusements  alone,  and  seeming  to  eare  for 
nothing  else  but  how  to  make  each  other  happy. 
On  the  greensward,  by  the  bun-aide,  tk«y  wonUl 


wander,  day  after  day,  pulling  daiues  and  prim- 
roses, or  laying  small  stones  in  rows  and  squares, 
which  they  called  their  house ;  and,  wliile  Dick 
was  arranging  the  apartments,  Marion  was  busy 
garnishing  them  with  fragments  of  broken  crock- 
ery.   If  a  shower  of  rain  came,  Marion's  little 
frock  was  turned  into  an  umbrella  to  shelter 
them  from  the  wet.    If  she  longed  for  •  bunch 
of  the  red  rowan  berries  to  string  into  a  neck- 
lace—and these  were  the  only  diamonds  and 
rubies  she  knew — Dick  almost  anticipated  her 
wish;  and,  though  the  trees  grew  on  the  face  of 
the  rocky  precipice,  overhanging  the  roaring 
linn,  he  feared  no  danger ;  but,  climbing  with 
the  speed  of  a  wild  cat  to  the  topmost  boughs, 
he  bore  the  blushing  prize  to  his  playmate,  who 
stood  trembling  on  the  brink,  half  expecting  to 
see  the  reckless  adventurer  dashed  in  pieces 
down  the  cliff,  or  dropping  from  the  crackling 
branches  into  the  black  pool  beneath. 

As  a  reward  for  this  perilous  exploit,  Marion 
would  plait  her  little  hero  a  helmet  and  belt  of 
rushes,  with  which  a  broad  sedge,  from  the  mai^in 
of  the  mUl-dam  was  girt  as  a  mimic  sword  to  his 
side.  Proud  of  these  fanciful  ornaments,  they 
walked  about  with  their  hands  locked  in  each 
other's,  or  ran  home  to  surprise  the  old  man  with 
the  display  of  their  grotesque  finery. 

When  tired  of  their  amusements,  they  vould 
sit  half  a  summer  day  blowing  the  light  white 
down  from  the  dandelion,  or  looking  in  silent 
thought  into  each  other's  faces,  as  if  their  hearts 
could  hold  converse  together  without  the  neceanty 
of  words.  "  Surely,"  the  old  wives  of  the  village 
would  say,  "  surely  they  maun  be  strange  bairns. 
What  pleasure  can  theyhae  in  sitting  winlin'a'day 
on  the  oauld  brae8ide,doing  naething  but  glowriag 
into  ane  anither's  een?" 

Sometimes  they  would  extend  their  walk  far  op 
the  linn,  or  over  the  moor,  to  gather  wild  strwr- 
berries,  blaeberries,  brambles,  and  rasps.  And, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  they  did  not 
make  their  appearance  till  after  night-fell,  ■ 
party  was  sent  in  search  of  them,  and  found  them 
asleep  under  a  bush  of  heather,  locked  in  eack 
other's  arms.    Like  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Their  Uttls  lips,  with  bladcbenics, 

Wtrt  all  betsMartd  ani  d}«d; 
And  when  they  uw  the  darksome  night 

Thejr  est  them  down  and  cried. 

Thus  passed  their  early  childhood.  The  noan- 
tain  breezes  gave  them  rigour,  and  plain  an4 
wholesome  food  kept  them  in  perpetual  healtli. 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  Marion's  figure  had 
gun  to  assume  the  form  and  gracefulness  of  ' 
manhood.  A  profusion  of  bright  aubom  hmir 
shaded  her  face ;  her  raddy  cheek  looked  mon 
beautiful  from  the  delicate  wiiiteness  of  her 
brow ;  her  teeth  were  small  but  regnlar,  aadl 
gave  an  air  of  inexpressible  sweetness  to  her 
smile ;  her  dark  blue  eyes  ^arkled  with  TiraeUj 
when  she  spoke,  and  seemed  to  reflect,  asf 
mirror,  the  purity  and  gentleoaas  tiist 
within. 

Richard,  having  the  advantage  in  point  of  yau^ 
was  taller  tiuui  hia  fair  playmate ;  iua  Sganwam 
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handsome  and  well  proportioned,  and  g&ve  indi- 
cations of  po«M88ing  extraordinary  strength  ;  hii 
mouth  was  small,  his  nose  slightly  aquiline,  and 
his  large  black  eyes  would  have  been  almost  too 
piercing,  had  not  their  brilliancy  been  softened 
liy  the  long  dark  eye-lashes  that  shaded  them. 

Being  remarkably  athletic,  and  of  a  daring 
spirit,  he  soon  learned  to  excel  in  all  the  manly 
exercises  and  perilous  feats  to  which  young  men 
of  his  age  were  trained.  In  fencing,  archery, 
and  horsemanship,  he  wa%  without  a  rival ;  he 
could  throw  the  hammer  or  putt  the  stone  far 
beyond  any  of  his  competitors  ;  a  seven-barred 
gate  he  would  clear  at  a  bound  ;  and  such  was 
the  muscular  power  of  his  arm,  that  he  could 
double  a  horse  shoe  between  his  hands,  and  cut 
asunder  an  iron  stanchel  with  a  blow  of  hi« 
sword. 

In  raids  and  forays,  none  shewed  more  courage 
or  did  better  execution  upon  the  enemy.  For 
running  and  dexterity  in  cattle.lifting  he  was 
altogether  unequalled.  On  one  occasion  he  un> 
dertook  to  drive  off  a  dozen  fine  fat  bullocks  from 
beneath  the  very  castle  walls  of  Dalswinton,  with- 
out awakening  either  the  herds  or  their  dogs. 
And  how  did  he  perform  this  exploit  f  He  got 
Jock  Tamson,  the  tailor  of  Auchencairn,  to  make 
four-and-twenty  pairs  of  cloth  boots,  two  pairs  for 
each  of  the  beeves ;  and,  having  sewed  a  calf- 
skin round  him,  he  crawled  into  the  cattle-shed, 
without  exciting  suspicion  or  alarm,  and,  slipping 
on  the  boots  on  the  bullocks,  he  quietly  turned 
them  out,  one  by  one,  to  his  companions,  who 
drove  them  off  with  so  little  noise,  even  along 
the  hard  road,  that  they  were  all  snugly  folded 
on  Bruntick  Knowe  before  the  Laird  of  Dalswin- 
ton missed  them. 

Hie  exploits  in  the  way  of  reif  and  spulyie 
brought  him  into  numerous  difficulties  and  dan. 
gere,  from  which  he  owed  his  escape  entirely  to 
his  prodigious  strength  and  his  matchless  skill 
as  a  ewordsman.  The  Baron  of  Dnncow,  who 
had  often  found  him  a  troublesome  neighbour,  and 
who  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  for  him  ever  since 
he  had  carried  off  the  prize  from  his  eldest  son 
at  the  weaponshaw,  laid  many  a  snare  to  entrap 
him  :  but  all  his  arts  and  stratagems  were  of  no 
avail.  Six  of  the  baron's  men,  armed  with  blud- 
geons, waylaid  him  between  Castlehill  and  Au- 
chenrath ;  but  five  of  them,  in  as  many  minutes, 
were  stretched  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  the 
sixth  saved  himself  only  because  the  victor  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  him. 

Another  time,  he  foiled  a  trick  of  his  ene- 
mies, who,  when  they  could  not  master  him  by 
force,  thought  to  get  him  into  their  clutches  by 
artifice.  Under  pretence  of  shewing  him  some 
feat  of  strength  which  he  could  not  match,  they 
enticed  him  into  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where  one 
of  their  number  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  with 
ropes,  which  he  said  he  would  snap  asunder  as 
eaaily  as  Samson  did  the  green  wythes  of  the 
Philistines.  This  exploit  he  certainly  performed ; 
though  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the 
ropes,  in  several  places,  had  been  damaged  on 
purpose  that  they  migkt  be  euUjr  broken. 


The  experiment  was  next  tried  on  Richard, 
His  wrists  were  fastened  with  a  thick  cord,  and 
his  arms  pinioned  down  tightly  above  the  elbows. 
But  during  this  operation,  and  behind  his  back, 
a  noose  of  the  rope  was  slipt  over  the  iron  anvil, 
which,  in  those  days  when  heavy  armour  waa 
manufactured,  was  of  enormous  size,  and  weighed 
often  fifty  or  sixty  stones.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,'  Richard  was  pinned  to  the  spot,  and 
hauled  up  so  close,  that  his  feet  slid,  and  he  fell 
with  his  back  resting  against  the  huge  block  of 
wood  that  supported  the  anvil. 

It  was  now  that  the  wily  device  of  the  enemy 
flashed  across  his  mind.  They  stood  exulting 
over  their  dupe,  and,  peihaps,  in  half  an  hour, 
he  would  have  been  lodged  in  the  deepest  dun- 
geon of  the  Baron's  castle.  But  they  had  reck, 
oned  without  their  host.  To  snap  the  cord  that 
bound  his  wrists  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
the  next  saw  him  on  bis  legs,  with  the  anvil  oa 
his  back,  wooden  block  and  all,  covered  with  pin» 
cers,  files,  horse-shoes,  sword-blades,  and  other 
articles  hanging  by  ntuls  round  about  it.  To 
wrench  this  immense  pedestal  from  the  floor  in 
which  it  was  fixed  was  to  him  but  a  single  effort. 
A  jerk  of  his  arms  burst  the  rope  that  pinioned 
him,  as  if  it  had  been  tow,  and  down  fell  tha 
ponderous  burden  to  the  earth,  amidst  the  jingla 
of  its  iron  appendages. 

The  red-hot  coulter  of  a  plough  lay  conve> 
niently  on  the  hearth,  and,  seizing  this  formida* 
ble  weapon,  he  was  preparing  to  inflict  summary 
vengeance  on  his  tormentors ;  but  the  cowards 
saved  him  the  trouble  :  they  had  fled  the  instant 
they  saw  his  hands  at  liberty,  and  not  a  soul  ro> 
mained,  friend  or  foe,  to  risk  the  consequence 
of  this  unsuccessful  stratagem.  This  feat,  whicb 
gained  him  the  soubriquet  of  Double-Ribbad 
Dick,  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  seize  him,  ex- 
cept by  the  aid  of  an  overwhelming  force  of 
armed  men ;  and  such  an  opportunity  was  aot 
long  in  occurring.  , 

It  happened  that  the  Baron's  eldest  son  had 
had  the  temerity  to  vie  with  Dick  in  the  affee- 
tions  of  pretty  Marion,  who,  though  she  had 
never  heard  the  word  « love"  mentioned  in  her 
life,  had,  for  some  time  past,  felt  her  heart  agit« 
ated  with  new  emotioiu  towards  the  playmate  of 
her  childhood  ;  feelings  altogether  different  from 
those  which  had  made  the  years  of  their  inno- 
cent sports  and  adventures  so  happy.  Instead 
of  flying  to  his  embraces  when  they  met,  die 
looked  downcast  and  confused,  avoided  his  car- 
esses, and  scarcely  dared  to  let  her  eyes  meet 
his.  When  ha  touched  her  or  spoke  to  her, 
she  turned  away  her  head  to  hide  the  blushes 
that  overspread  her  cheek  with  the  mantling 
tinge  of  a  double  crimson.  Their  attachment, 
in  short,  had  grown  insensibly,  and  almost  with- 
out their  being  conscious  of  the  change  that  had 
expanded  and  ripened  the  intimacy  of  diildhood 
into  ardent  and  deep-rooted  love. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  no  rival  had 
the  slightest  chance  of  making  any  iropreesioa 
on  a  heart  so  wholly  and  so  fervently  devoted  to 
its  first  object.  Of  this  fact  tits  Baron's  soasora 
•  312 
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became  aware :  but,  from  feelinge  of  jealousy  and 
revenge  tbat  the  son  of  a  petty  laird  should  ex- 
cel him  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  age, 
and  even  bear  away  the  laurel  that  should  have 
graced  his  own  brow,  he  resolved  to  persevere 
in  his  suit,  more  to  vex  and  annoy  his  rival  than 
from  any  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  base  design; 
base  it  may  be  called,  for  he  had,  not  only  the 
insolence  to  make  dishonourable  proposals,  but, 
when  these  were  rejected  with  scorn,  to  plot  with 
his  accomplices  for  carrying  her  off,  and  malciDg 
himself  master  of  her  person  by  force. 

Marion,  whose  virtuous  heart  recoiled  with 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  very  idea  of  such 
wickedness,  was,  nevertheless,  afraid  to  acquaint 
her  lover  with  the  danger  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed, and  the  gross  insult  that  had  been  offered 
to  her  ;  being  well  aware  of  the  fatal  consequences 
which  would  inevitably  ensue  from  the  dis- 
covery. For  a  while,  she  tried  to  conceal  her 
emotions;  but,  at  length,  the  importunities  of 
Richard,  whose  eagle  eye  had  detected  the  work- 
ings of  some  hidden  sorrow,  which,  like  a  canker, 
worm,  had  begun  to  consume  the  rose  on  her 
cheek,  prevailed  over  her  scruples,  and  she  ven- 
tured to  communicate  to  him  the  guilty  proposal 
which  his  rival  had  dared  to  make,  as  well  as  her 
apprehensions  that  some  farther  stratagem,  to 
destroy  their  happiness,  was  still  intended. 

At  this  intelligence,  Richard's  countenance 
seemed  petrified  into  marble  ;  the  colour  forsook 
his  lip ;  his  eye  glared  like  the  tiger's  over  his 
prey;  and  his  hand  involuntarily  grasped  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  "Villain,"  he  exclaimed, 
"before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down,  this  blade 
shall  reek  with  thy  heart's  blood."  Without  ut. 
tering  another  word,  he  tore  himself  from  Ma- 
rion's arms,  who  had  thrown  herself  upon  his 
breast  in  the  convulsive  agony  of  her  alarm,  and 
in  a  moment  was  out  of  her  sight. 

Her  distress  of  mind,  at  what  she  now  regard- 
ed as  a  most  imprudent  disclosure,  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  A  day  and  a 
night  were  spent  in  feverish  restlessness.  Even 
in  her  waking  fancies  she  thought  she  heard  the 
dashing  of  swords  and  saw  the  grass  dyed  with 
warm  blond.  Perhaps  a  gleam  of  hope  might 
occasionally  break  through  the  cloud  of  doubt 
and  despdr  that  hung  upon  her  distracted 
thoughts ;  but,  alas !  too  soon  were  the  fond  illu- 
sions dispelled.  The  morning  of  the  second  day 
put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  ;  for  the  Baron's  son 
was  found  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  bank 
by  the  side  of  the  burn,  about  half-way  between 
the  mill  and  the  village  of  Duncow. 

As  no  person  had  witnessed  the  accident,  va- 
rious were  the  rumours  and  surmises  that  pre- 
vailed as  to  how  it  had  happened,  or  by  whom  the 
deed  had  been  committed.  Some  supposed  he 
must  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or 
perhaps  been  slain  in  a  duel.  Others  alleged 
that,  as  a  body  of  the  King's  troopers  had  arrived 
tiiat  same  night  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Dun- 
cow,  he  might  have  come  by  his  death  in  a  quar- 
rel with  some  of  the  soldiers.  It  may  be  readily 
presumed  that  all  these  conjectures  were  eagerly 


caught  up  and  circulated  by  Richard's  friends, 
who,  though  they  could  not  prove  them  to  be 'ab- 
solutely true,  were  glad  to  believe  them  at  least 
probable. 

But  the  general  opinion  took  a  different  view 
of  the  matter.  There  was  one  person,  and  one 
only,  to  whom  they  conceived  it  likely  the  mur- 
der could  be  traced,  and  that  person  was  Double- 
Ribbed  Dick.  There  were  so  many  presumptive 
circumstances  :  the  notorious  feud  between  the 
families  ;  the  personid  enmity  between  the  young 
men  themselves ;  the  rivalry  in  feats  of  arms,  as 
well  88  in  the  love  affair ;  all  tended  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  that  Richard  was  the  murderer. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Baron 
of  Duncow  and  his  vassals  were  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  fact ;  and,  without  losing  a  single  day,  the 
most  active  measures  were  resorted  to  for  his 
apprehension.  Tenants  and  retainers  were  le- 
vied over  the  whole  estate,  and  summoned  to  be 
ready  in  arms  at  the  castle.  Their  orders  were, 
to  scour  the  country,  in  strong  parties,  from 
the  Solway  shore  to  the  top  of  Queensberry ; 
and,  to  encourage  them  in  the  pursuit,  a  reward 
of  SOO  gold  crowns  was  offered  to  the  man  who 
should  bring  him,  alive  or  dead,  into  the  Baron's 
presence. 

While  one  party  proceeded  east  and  another 
west,  a  third  searched  the  moors  as  far  as  Loch- 
erben.  A  strong  patrol  of  horse  hovered  about 
the  skirts  of  Duncow,  as  it  was  supposed  he 
might  be  lurking  in  some  of  the  houses ;  for  he 
was  a  favourite  with  many  people  in  the  village, 
who  would  almost  have  laid  down  their  own 
lives  to  save  him.  Every  place  was  searched, 
every  comer  about  the  mill,  every  cave  in  the 
linn,  every  scaur  and  bush  that  afforded  even 
the  suspicion  of  shelter ;  every  house  in  Anch- 
encaim  and  on  his  father's  property  was  liter- 
ally turned  inside  out ;  but  to  no  purpose  :  the 
object  of  their  vengeance  had  disappeared,  and 
nowhere  could  they  meet  with  the  slightest 
whisper  or  trace  of  his  retreat. 

The  secret  was  intrusted  to  one  person,  and 
but  one,  and  that  was  Marion  Corrie.  As  soon 
as  the  murder  was  committed,  and  before  the 
rumour  had  time  to  spread  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  Richard  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  mill,  where  he  found  Marion  bathed  in  tears, 
and  almost  distracted  between  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  her  lover  and  remorse  for  having 
been,  as  she  believed,  the  innocent  cause  of  blood- 
shed. 

"  Calm  your  tears,  my  sweet  maiden.  I  know 
my  life  is  in  jeopardy ;  I  know  I  am  blamed 
for  the  murder  ;  in  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  hunted 
by  my  enemies  like  the  deer  on  the  hill :  but, 
keep  up  your  heart,  a  few  days  will  bring  all  to 
light,  will  expose  the  infamy  of  the  villain,  and 
tell  the  world  that  never  did  juster  punishment 
overtake  a  guiltier  wretch.  Meantime  the  storm 
is  gathering  and  I  roust  fly.  I  shall  hide  my- 
self in  the  old  tower  of  Kaildykes  till  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  makes  it  safe  for  me  to  ven- 
ture out,  or,  if  that  will  not  disarm  the  venge- 
ance of  my  foes,  till  my  father  demand  jvstioa 
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from  King:  James  himself;  and  he  is  not  the 
man  that  ever  saw  wrong  done  to  a  pretty  maiden 
without  bringing  the  gallows  and  the  miscreant's 
neck  together.  You,  mjr  sweet  rose,  in  the 
meanwhile,  must  be  my  warder  and  protector. 
Keep  watch  ;  have  horses  ready ;  give  me  the 
signal  of  a  white  kerchief  on  the  Dawson  Brae 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  escape  ;  and  if 
once  my  foot  were  in  the  stirrup  and  the  heather 
before  me,  my  pursuers  will  be  fleeter  than  the 
hare  is,  and  fiercer  than  the  wild  boar  of  the 
woods,  if  they  make  me  their  prisoner." 

A  few  moments  sufficed  for  this  hasty  inter- 
view: the  chance'of  escape  lightened  the  load  of 
despair  on  Marion's  heart. 

"  Go,  go,"  she  whispered  ;  "  for  the  Baron's 
men  will  be  here ;  they  are  thirsting  for  thy 
life's  blood.  Go,  go ;"  and,  in  a  moment,  Richard 
was  off  to  his  lurking  place  with  the  speed  of  the 
mountain  roe. 

The  old  tower  of  Kaildykes,  or  Crichton  Peel, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  stood  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mUe  of  Bruntick,  and  was  one  of  those 
small  Border  keeps  or  fortresses  intended  as  a 
shelter  from  any  sudden  local  danger  rather 
than  a  means  of  defence  agunst  the  attack  of 
an  enemy.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  narrow  moat, 
with  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  and  almost 
embosomed  in  a  circle  of  stately  beeches,  which, 
at  that  season,  were  in  full  leaf.  Every  corner 
and  cranny  in  the  interior  was  familiar  to  the 
Reiver,  who  had  often  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
his  freebooting  exploits,  to  make  it  a  house  of 
refuge  both  for  himself  and  his  spolyie. 

The  place  in  which  he  now,  as  he  had  always, 
sought  concealment  on  such  emergencies — and 
which  never  failed  to  protect  him  even  when  the 
tower  was  searched  from  top  to  bottom  by  armed 
men — was  a  private  staircase  built  within  the 
heart  of  a  thick  wall.  The  entrance  excited  no 
suspicion,  as  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  common 
fire-place  ;  and  the  outlet  at  the  top  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  one  of  the  cbiqineys. 
Light  was  admitted  by  loop-heles  in  the  wall ; 
through  which  signals  could  be  seen,  and  infor- 
mation obtained  of  what  was  going  on  without. 
This  tower  the  Baron's  men  had  searched  with 
the  greatest  care,  when  ransacking  the  hamlet 
of  Anchencairn :  but  they  found  nothing  save 
empty  walls,  and  traces  of  cattle  having  been 
penned  in  the  lower  apartments. 

After  remaining  two  days  and  a  night,  with- 
out food,  in  this  invisible  retreat,  Richard  began 
to  hope  the  danger  was  over,  ahd  looked  eagerly 
for  the  white  signal  of  escape.  Marion  had  been 
faithful  to  her  trust ;  sleep  had  never  visited 
her  eyes  j  every  word  and  every  movement  of 
the  pursuers  had  been  narrowly  watched ;  and, 
to  lull  suspicion,  she  rode  about,  as  usual,  on 
her  cream-coloured  Galloway,  seeming  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  event  that  had  caused  so 
extraordinary  a  sensation. 

The  old  miller,  (for  her  father  was  compelled 
to  join  one  of  the  searching  parties,)  observed 
an  unwonted  restlessness  and  caution  in  all  her 
movements.    He  oould  not  imagine  (he  cause  ; 


but  his  snspicions  were  awakened  that  some  ad- 
venture was  in  contemplation,  when  he  saw 
Marion,  about  the  twilight,  busy  dressing  her- 
self in  her  riding  kirtle,  and  snooding  up  her 
hair  with  the  help  of  a  pail  of  clear  water— a 
substitute  for  a  looking-glass,  common  enough, 
at  that  time,  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland. 

"  Bless  me,  dear  child,  what's  a'  this  busking 
for ;  surely  ye  dinna  ettle  to  tak  a  journey  at 
this  time  o'  night  ?" 

"  No,  goodsire,"  said  Marion,  "  not  very  far; 
only  up  the  Wigan,  where  I  promi^d  to  leave 
sometliing,  and  forgot." 

"  Stay  at  hame,  bairn,  stay  at  hame :  it's  no 
canny  to  venture  out  in  the  gloamin';  the 
kintra's  verra  lowse." 

"  Hoo,"  replied  Marion,  forcing  a  smile  that 
ill-suited  with  her  heavy  heart,  "  naebody  will 
rin  away  wi'  me ;  I'm  no  that  tempting  ware : 
but  if  am  no  back  in  a  wee  whUe,  just  suppose  I 
am  taking  a  reel  wi'  the  fairies  in  Gill's  Hole." 

The  old  man  was  very  superstitious ;  a  firm 
believer  in  ghosts,  brownies,  kelpies,  and  gob- 
lins of  every  description.  Often,  he  assured 
Marion,  had  he  seen  the  fairies  baking  bread  in 
some  quiet  dell,  up  the  moor,  or  riding  past  the 
mill  in  green  jackets,  so  near  that  he  distinctly 
heard  the  jingling  of  their  bridles.  Sometimes 
they  would  mischievously  set  the  water  on  at 
midnight,  and  grind  away  so  furiously,  that  he 
thought  every  moment  the  wheels  would  take 
fire.  A  brownie,  rough  like  a  badger,  would 
sift  the  meal,  and  have  a  large  melter  put  ia 
^acks  before  daybreak. 

On  one  occasion,  he  said,  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  order  this  hairy  intruder  about  hia 
business:  but  he  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of 
his  rashness ;  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  offended 
sprite  called  to  his  aid  a  troop  of  fairies,  well 
mounted  on  black  geldings.  The  clattering  of 
their  hoofs  rung  through  the  air,  and,  fortun- 
ately, gave  him  warning  in  time  to  escape.  Off 
he  set  through  Duncow  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  in  the  hope  of  crossing  the  keystone 
of  Carield  Bridge  before  they  could  overtake 
him.  His  pursuers  followed,  gaining  upon  him 
every  moment.  Thinking  to  hide  himself,  he 
ran  into  a  field  of  com  in  the  Gallaberry 
holm,  and  crept  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
Btooks.  The  brownie,  with  his  troop,  followed 
hard  after ;  and,  in  five  minutes,  every  stook  in 
the  holm  was  overturned,  except  one,  and  that 
was  where  he  lay  concealed.  It  was  saved  in 
the  nick  of  time,  as  he  had  just  finished  the 
Lord's  Prayer  when  the  emissaries  of  Satan 
were  laying  their  hands  on  the  hood  sheaves. 

The  disappointed  fiends  instantly  turned  their 
horses'  heads  towards  Gill's  Hole ;  and  Old 
David  ventured  to  creep  out,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
them  fairly  over  the  Auchmony  Hill,  splashing 
through  the  Hassock  Moss,  above  the  Light- 
waterford.^ 

This  long  detail  of  glamoury  and  witchcraft 
Marion  was  obliged  to  listen  to  with  great  im- 
patience. 

"  Weel,  weel,  goodsire,  ye  see  ih^j  4i49* 
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gmp  ye,  after  »'.  ^But  ye  ken  there's  nae  fear 
o'  me.  I'm  proof  agaitast  them.  My  saddle  i« 
made  of  rowantree  wood,  and  1  aye  keep  the 
Pater  Noster  sewed  in  the  corner  of  my  gown, 
tall.  Never  heed  me ;  I'll  be  back  in  time  for 
my  tapper;"  and.  mounting  her  palfrey  Mith 
•  light  bound,  she  applied  the  whip  to  his 
launches,  and  was  down  the  burn>8ide,  out  of 
light  in  a  twinkling,  leaving  the  old  tnau  some- 
wliat  perplexed  and  alarmed  at  this  unaccount- 
able freak  of  his  grandchild. 

Marion's  intention  was  to  reach,  by  Some  by- 
road, the  place  where  she  had  agreed  to  hoist 
the  signal  of  escape.  This  she  accomplished ; 
and,  before  midnight,  she  had  got,  without  being 
observed,  to  Pirie's  Kist,  a  small  rocky  den,  on 
the  face  of  the  Dawson  Brae,  resembling  the 
mouth  of  an  old  quarry,  and  thickly  covered  with 
brushwood.  Here  she  had  trysted  one  of  the 
swiftest  of  the  Laird  of  Bruntick's  horses  to  be 
Jn  readiness  to  meet  her  early  next  morning. 

After  a  wearisome  night,  the  hour  at  length 
approached,  when  the  white  symbol  was  duly 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  brae,  and  within  sight 
of  the  tower  of  Kaildykes. 

The  watchful  eye  of  Richard  soon  caught  the 
welcome  signal ;  but  an  unforeseen  difficulty 
had  arisen,  which  threatened  to  render  all 
chance  of  escape  hopeless.  Tempted  by  the 
bribe  of  the  golden  crowns  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension, one  of  Dick's  former  comrades  had 
undertaken,  the  very  night  before,  to  discover 
his  secret  retreat,  on  condition  of  sharing  half 
the  reward. 

By  daylight,  a  troop  of  the  Baron's  men,  with 
the  traitor  at  their  head,  surrounded  the  for- 
tress. Leaving  their  horses  outside  the  moat, 
they  passed  the  drawbridge,  secured  the  port- 
Cttllis,  barred  the  iron  door  of  the  castle,  and 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  from  which  the  con- 
cealed staircase  entered,  exulting  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  apprehending  their  prey. 

Richard  beheld  their  motions  with  no  small 
degree  of  perturbation ;  not  so  much,  however, 
ttom  any  alarm  for  his  own  safety,  as  with  in- 
dignation at  the  heartless  miscreant  who  had 
betrayed  him. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation  or  de- 
lay. His  only  chance  lay  in  escaping  by  the 
opening  at  the  top;  and,  accordingly,  taking 
with  him  a  long  rope,  with  a  hook  at  the  end, 
which  he  used  in  hauling  in  provisions  through 
the  loopholes,  he  mounted  to  the  flat  roof,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  letting  himself  down  the  wall. 
When  he  was  discovered  by  the  guard  at  the 
drawbridge,  who  instantly  raised  the  alarm. 

For  a  moment,  he  gave  up  all  as  lost ;  but, 
with  that  natural  instinct  which  never  failed  him 
at  a  pinch,  he  £ew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
roof,  threw  his  hook  round  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  beech  trees,  pulled  it  close  to  the  bartizan, 
and,  seizing  hold  of  it,  the  reliound  carried  him 
fkirly  across  the  moat,  and  landed  him  in  a  con- 
venient covert  of  thick  leaves. 

All  this  occupied  only  a  tew  seconds  ;  and 
Win*  his  puituera  were  hurrying  to  the  top  of 


the  castle,  Richard  was  descending  the  tree,  and 
preparing  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Firie's 
Kist.  But  he  had  no  sooner  cleared  the  wood 
than  his  enemies  again  got  their  eye  upon  him. 
The  signal  for  pursuit  was  given,  and  before  he 
got  to  the  Middleriggt,  about  half  way  to  the 
Dawson  Brae,  twelve  horsemen  were  after  him 
at  full  speed. 

He  had  only  time  to  say  to  Marion-— 

"  Let  me  fly.  Stay  you  here  till  they  pass."* 
Then  pointing  his  finger  towards  Duncow,  and 
throwing  himself  into  the  saddle.  Galloping  Tatn 
was  o£F  like  a  shot.  He  needed  no  spur  whea 
his  muter  was  on  his  back. 

The  enemy  followed  in  doee  pursuit,  and,  tak- 
ing a  near  cut  (luckily  for  Marion)  through 
the  Windmill  Park,  they  thought  to  overtake 
him  before  he  reached  Duncow.  In  going  down 
the  steep  brae  into  the  village,  the  parties  were 
within  tliree  hundred  yards  of  each  other. 

The  horns  were  blown  to  sound  the  alarm,  and 
rouse  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  beds ;  but  be- 
fore a  single  mortal  had  time  to  stir,  the  elatter' 
ing  of  hooft,  the  hollooing  of  the  pursuers,  and 
the  barking  of  curs,  told  that  the  cavalcade  had 
already  entered  the  olanehsn,  and  was  sweeping, 
like  hare  and  hounds,  through  the  main  street, 
which  was  very  irregular,  Aill  of  windings  and 
turnings,  and,  in  tome  parts,  to  narrow,  that  two 
horsemen  could  scarcely  pass  abreast. 

Had  the  Reiver  wished  to  continue  the  chase, 
he  could  easily  have  distanced  his  enemies :  but 
then,  as  the  country  was  traversed  by  scouts  in 
all  directions,  to  have  run  the  hatard  of  open 
flight,  was  only  incurring  greater  danger,  and 
jumping,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fk^ingpan  Into 
the  fire.  What  then  was  to  be  done.^  The 
bloodhounds  were  hard  upon  him.  Life  or  death 
depended  on  the  resolution  of  the  moment. 

They  were  now  almost  through  the  village,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  road  made  one 
or  two  very  sharp  turns  in  a  zigcsg  line,  so 
that  paesengers  could  not  see  above  a  few  yards 
before  them<  Here  the  pursuers,  far  an  instant, 
necessarily  lost  sight  of  their  victim ;  but  as  they 
distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet,  they 
pushed  on,  sure  of  their  prey  before  he  reached 
the  Nith,  which  they  supposed  he  intended  to 
cross. 

Their  disappointment  and  rage  may  be  imt> 
gined  when,  on  clearing  the  town,  they  observed 
Oalloping  Tarn,  without  his  master,  quietly  grac- 
ing on  A  little  gre^  nook  where  the  burn  orossee 
the  road,  called  the  "  Farle  of  Bread,"  from  its 
exact  likeness  to  a  triangular  oat  cake.  It  looked 
at  if  the  cunning  brute  had  been  in  the  plot  to 
deceive  them ;  and,  having  put  them  on  a  feka 
track,  he  betook  himself  to  great,  as  if  oonsdous 
that  he  had,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  ditcharged 
his  part  of  the  performance. 

Of  course,  the  party  immediately  retraced  their 
steps,  determined  to  make  ttriot  seareh  in  the 
village,  and  to  plant  a  strong  guard  at  every 
outlet,  so  as  to  out  off  all  possibility  of  escape. 

"  What  can  hae  become  o' the  bluidy  rascal?" 
waa  the  query  which  every  one  put  to  •aoiiier* 
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"  Sorely  he '»  no  lanted.  He  canna  hae  gotten 
into  a  house,  for  the  deil  a  door  'e  open  at  this 
time  o'  the  momin' ;  and  he'll  hae  mair  airt  nor 
Auld  Nick  himself  if  he  wuns  out  o'  the  clauchan 
without  our  gruppin'  him." 

Eretj  precaution  was  taken  to  make  aare 
work  with  the  fugitive,  whom  they  now  firmly 
believed  to  be  within  their  grasp.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  put  on  the  alert,  and  such  of  them  as 
could  handle  their  weapons  were  provided  with 
arms. 

A  regular  search  then  commenced:  dwelling- 
hoQseS;  out-houses,  stables,  barns,  peat-stacks, 
pig-styes,  and  even  dunghiUs,  were  rummaged ; 
beds  and  bedding  underwent  a  thorough  scru- 
tiny, tubs  and  barrels,  presses,  amries,  meal- 
girnels,  &c.,  were  inspected  with  prying  minute- 
ness; yet  nowhere  was  the  object  of  their  re- 
search to  be  found. 

They  were  now  puzzled  beyond  measure  where 
to  look  or  what  to  think. 

"  I  wadna  wonner, '  says  Rab  Hog,  "  but  he 's 
down  some  o'  tbe  lums ;  that 's  a  trick  he  has 
played  us  afore  noo." 

"  Mair  likely,"  quoth  Kerricks,  "  he  's  crnp- 
pen'  under  the  broo  o'  the  bum ;  for  I've  kent 
him  hidden  a'  night  in  the  Hassock  Moss,  wl' 
naething  but  his  nose  aboon  the  water." 

"  I'se  warrant,"  cried  Jamie  Douglass  of  the 
Riddingwood,  « the  fairies  'ill  hae  a  hand  in 't. 
They  're  gey  unchnncie  fouk,  they.  Odd,  they 
wad  think  naething  o'  santin'  him  i'  the  middle 
o'  the  road,  or  shuvin'  him  through  the  keyhole 
o'  a  door.  I  mind  when  he  was  catched  stealin' 
sheep  in  oor  park,  up  i'  the  mnirs,  a  wheen  o'  us 
ran  after  him,  and  wad  hae  gruppit  him  ;  but 
what  did  the  queer  deevil  do,  think  ye  ?  Faith, 
he  threw  himsel'  clean  owre  the  linn,  doon  the 
very  steepest  o't ;  and  when  we  gaed  doun,  ex- 
pecting to  find  naething  but  a  skinfu'  o'  broken 
banes,  gndesake,  there  was  he  lyin'  turned  into 
a  bundle  o'  sheepskins ;  as  fack  as  death !  They 
were  hardly  cauld,  an'  a'  clotted  wi'  bluid." 

There  was  a  loud  guffaw  raised  at  Jamie's 
simplicity,  as  it  was  easily  seen  that  Dick's  escape, 
and  the  bloody  skins,  could  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  without  the  interposition  of  fidries, 
or  any  miraculous  transmogrification. 

"  Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee.  I  hae  got  it  noo ; 
I  hae  got  it  noo.  We'll  do  for  the  buffer  yet, 
hang  him.  Hell  string,  (drawing  his  finger 
across  his  throat.)  Ay,  whew !  whew !  hurrah  ! 
Listen  to  me." 

While  Geordie  M'Cron  was  in  the  act  of  utter- 
ing these  ejaculations,  he  kept  snapping  his 
thumbs,  capering,  dancing,  and  laughing,  till  his 
comrades  thought  he  had  fairly  lost  Ms  seven 
senses. 

"Is  the  man  daft?" 

"Hasheta'enafit?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Where  's  Dick  ?"  eried  a  score  voices  at 
once. 

"  6ie  me  time ;  gie  me  breath,"  said  Oeordie ; 
"  an'  afore  I  tell  I  maun  hae  a  tass  of  brandy, 
for  wv'to  haen  h«t  work,  and  maybe  there  '11  be 


twathree  croons  dawn  or  a's  doon  yet<  But  « 
wee  drap  brandy,  ye  ken,  maks  a  body  look 
sharper  in  a  hurry,  forbye  keeping  doun  the 
pain,  if  ane  should  get  a  slash  or  a  clour  i'  the 
bygann." 

As  the  liquor  was  the  readiest  key  to  open  the 
important  secret,  a  wooden  canp,  filled  to  the 
brim,  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  drained  with- 
out once  taking  it  from  his  lips. 

"  Noo,"  continued  he,  "  ye  ken,  Dick  has  a 
fine  terrier  they  ca'  Homeck,  a  fierce  brute,  but 
wi'  a  nose  as  keen  as  Magachen's  elshin,  that  ran 
through  the  heel  o'  a  buit  an  inch  into  his  ain 
thum  ;  I've  kent  him  follow  his  maister's  fit,  or 
Qallopin'  Tarn's  either— for  it's  the  same  to  him 
—a'  the  way  out  o'  Dumfries,  and  never  miss 
him,  though  the  roads  were  thranged  wi'  fouk^ 
an'  often  droves  o'  nowt.  Noo,  the  time  we're 
takin'  our  knocket,  an'  a  wee  soup  mair  o'  the 
lixir  vity — we'll  be  a'  the  better  o'  that  if  it 
come  to  short  grips — let  Johnnie  Halliday  rin 
up  to  Bruntick  and  fetch  doun  Homeck.  Just 
set  him  on  the  spot  where  his  maister  santed, 
and  I'll  wad  a  groat  the  creature  will  track  him 
oot  an'  he  be  onywhere  atween  this  an'  Jeru- 
salem I" 

The  plan  appeared  to  be  admirable;  and, 
while  the  party  were  over  at  the  Baron's,  get- 
ting their  luncheon,  the  messenger  went  up  to 
fetch  the  dog,  which  he  found  keeping  faithful 
watch  at  the  drawbridge  of  Kaildykes  Tower. 
A  new  trap  was  thus  laid  for  Richard,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape ;  and  the 
danger  was  the  greater,  as  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  stratagem  of  his  enemies. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that,  on 
turning  one  of  the  sharp  angles  of  the  street, 
he  had  thrown  himself  from  his  horse  into  a  saw- 
pit,  close  by  the  roadside ;  and,  wliile  his  pur- 
suers were  after  Tam,  he  had  buried  himself 
completely  under  a  heap  of  sawdust.  By  this 
means,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  discovery ;  but 
the  scheme  of  tracing  him  out  with  the  dog 
would  infallibly  have  betrayed  his  hidingplace, 
had  he  not  been  warned  of  his  danger. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  the 
morning  subsided,  a  voice,  from  a  window  that 
overlooked  his  retreat,  cried,  loud  enou^  to  be 
heard — "  Away ;  the  pit  will  be  searched." 

This  friendly  hint  he  knew  at  once  proceeded 
from  Marion,  who,  at  the  same  time,  threw  a 
plaid  into  the  pit ;  and,  accordingly,  tiie  advice 
was  acted  upon  without  delay. 

Fortunate  it  was  that  the  crisis  for  escape  had 
occurred  so  luckily ;  for,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  his  pursuers  had  reassembled,  and  were 
ready  to  try  the  success  of  their  new  project. 

"  Oot  wi'  him,  oot  wi'  him,"  exclaimed  the 
whole  troop,  in  the  utmost  impatience,  aa 
Johnnie  Halliday  was  untying  the  sack  in  which 
he  had  carried  the  terrier. 

"  Here  wi'  him,  here  wi'  him ;  just  set  him 
down ;  let  him  get  his  nose  to  the  grun'." 

Homeck  snuffed  about  the  road  for  a  little, 
aai,  at  length,  set  off,  full  canter,  down  the 
Wigan,  to  the  Farle  o'  Breads 
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"  He's  after  Tam,  stupid  deevil ;  but  he'll  soon 
come  back  agun  ;"  and  such  was  the  fact.  The 
Mgacioue  brute  then  proceeded  straight  to 
Archy  Rodan's  stable,  where  the  horse  had  been 
lodged  until  some  intelligence  was  received  of 
his  master. 

"  Fetch  him  back  to  the  auld  spot,  and,  by 
jingo,  unless  Nanny  Smith  has  witched  the  hale 
tbwn,  and  the  dowg  into  the  bargain,  we'll  hunt 
the  cutthroat  sinner  oot." 

Horneck  was  again  placed  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  saw.pit. 

"  Seek  him  oot,  seek  him  oot ;  hu,  hu,  hn,  hu, 
tsit,  tsit,  tsit,  tsit ;  seek  him  oot !" 

After  snuffing  and  anooking  for  a  minute  or 
two,  the  terrier  caught  the  scent,  and  made  his 
way  into  the  pit ;  and,  in  a  jiffy,  was  half  buried 
in  sawdust,  scraping  intensely  with  his  forepaws, 
and  making  dirt  and  gravel  fly  out  behind  him. 

A  loud  hurra  testified  the  joy  of  the  by. 
Btanders  at  this  supposed  discovery  of  their 
vanished  prey. 

•'Stan'  here."  "Rin  up  there."  "Gang 
yon'er."  "  He'll  loup  owre  our  heads."  "  Fetch 
the  handcuffs ;"  was  uttered  by  a  dozen  voices 
at  once ;  when,  to  their  utter  amazement,  not 
a  trace  or  vestige  of  a  human  being  was  to  be 
seen.  The  pit  was  empty,  and  Horneck,  trot- 
ting through  among  their  legs,  with  his  nose  to 
the  road,  took  straight  up  the  street. 

"  Ho,  ho,  I  see  it  a' ;  I  smell  a  rat,"  says  one. 

''Confound ye,  rin  after  the  dowg;  watch  where 
he  gangs,"  cried  Jock  o'  the  Foryeth  ;  and  off 
set  the  whole  crowd  in  full  chase. . 

The  terrier,  by  this  time,  had  snuffed  his  way 
round  one  or  two  of  the  turnings,  and  down  a 
narrow  close,  where  he  was  found  wagging  his 
tail,  and  thrusting  his  snout  into  a  small  round 
hole  below  Mary  Lindsay's  door,  giving  both 
visible  and  audible  demonstrations  that  his  mas- 
ter had  crossed  that  threshold. 

No  other  proof  was  now  required  that  they 
had  hit  upon  Dick's  lurkingplace  at  last.  A 
consultation  was  forthwith  held  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  securing  their  victim.  A  ring  of  twelve 
men,  with  drawn  swords,  was  planted  round  the 
door;  four,  also  armed,  were  stationed  opposite 
the  window,  or  rather  casement,  as  it  had  not  a 
single  pane  of  glass ;  the  two  upper  apertures 
being  stuffed  with  a  bonnet  and  an  old  drugget 
petticoat,  and  the  two  lower  supplied  with 
boards,  which  opened  on  leathern  hinges,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  letting  in  the  light  and  letting 
out  the  smoke.  There  certainly  was  not  much 
risk  of  the  prisoner  making  his  exit  in  that  di- 
riBction;  but,  as  Dick  was  believed  to  have 
«  mair  airt  nor  his  ain,"  it  behoved  to  take  every 
possible  precaution. 

All  outward  securities  being  applied,  a  more 
formidable  question  still  remained—Who  was  to 
go  in  first,  and  apprehend  the  prisoner  ?  Dick's 
prowess  was  universally  acknowledged ;  and 
several  of  those  who  now  surrounded  the  door, 
could  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  chances  of 
having  daylight  let  through  their  body,  if  they 
approached  within  arms'-leitgth  of  Uffl. 


"  Ye'U  gang  in  first,  Arehy  Crocket ;  ye  ken 
the  gait,"  said  Elick  Robson  o'  the  Townhead. 

This  tempting  offer  was  made  to  a  stout, 
flabby-faced  lad,  of  soft,  sheepish  appearance,  is 
whose  mouth  butter  would  hardly  have  melted. 

"  Na,  troth  no ;  my  business  is  to  follow,  no 
to  lead ;  I  aye  gie  the  post  o'  honour  to  my  bet. 
ters." 

Watty  White,  the  weaver,  was  next  asked  to 
try  bis  hand. 

"  Deed,  atweel,  nae  sic  thing ;  I  waa  a  wee 
fott  yestreen,  an'  haena  got  the  better  o'  my 
nervishness.  This  job  wad  need  a  clear  e'e  an' 
a  steady  han*.  Ax  Adam  Whackmaloof  the 
Laird  o'  Strawberry  Ha';  he's  the  han'  for  a 
smasher.  'Od,  he  ance  knockit  a  man  doun 
through  a  deal  floor  afore  the  tae  neive  kent 
what  the  tither  was  aboot." 

"  I'm  the  boy ;  here's  your  man ;  stan'  back." 

This  gallant  offer  was  made  by  Geordie  M'Cron. 

"  Bravo,  bravo !"  shouted  the  rest,  each  more 
thankful  than  another,  to  all  appearance,  in 
having  found  a  proxy  to  do  the  work  for  them. 
Geordie  stepped  forward  with  an  air  of  undaunted 
courage. 

"  Tak'  away  the  dowg !"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
command.  "  Aff  wi'  him  ;  chain  him  up ;  for 
he's  sure  to  loup  at  ony  man's  throat  that  he 
sees  touching  his  maister." 

The  request  was  reasonable,  and  instantly 
complied  with.  Geordie  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine his  sword  from  tip  to  hilt,  bending  the 
blade  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  making 
several  desperate  flourishes  and  cuts  in  the  air. 

"  'Am  no  that  clear  about  this  billy,  after  a' ; 
dever't  he  may  snap  at  a  pinch,  and  leave  me  to 
feoht  wi'  the  stump.  Rax  me  that  aik  saplin' ; 
ecod,  there's  mair  fushion  i'  that  than  a  bit 
bruckle  steeL" 

The  sword  waa  exchanged  for  the  cndgd;  and 
when  Creordie,  after  spitting  in  his  loof,  grasped 
it  like  grim  death,  with  a  fierce  look  that  might 
have  spaened  a  two-year-old  fillie,  everybody 
understood  that  the  business  of  the  day  was  to 
begin  in  earnest. 

But,  lo !  another  demand  remained :  the  inner 
man  required  fortification  as  well  as  the  outer  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  his  resolution  had  been 
wound  up  to  a  proper  pitch  by  a  double  quan- 
tum of  the  /urtr  vity  that  he  ventured  forward. 

His  first  exploit  was  to  look  through  the  key- 
bole,  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  nobody  stood 
behind  the  door ;  his  next  was  to  lift  the  sneck, 
and  push  the  door  about  two.thirds  «-jar.  At 
this  stage  of  the  process  he  made  a  sudden,  halt, 
as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat. 
His  comrades  naturally  presumed  he  was  recon- 
noitring the  premises,  or  had  perhaps  made  a 
dead  set  at  his  prey,  until  they  heard  him  make 
a  backward  movement,  looking  not  quite  so 
courageous  as  at  his  entering. 

"What's  the  matter ;  what  hae  ye  seen?" 

"  Naething,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  Then  why  dinna  ye  gang  in;  ye  may  d^eod 
on't,  we'll  follow," 

"  Wait  a  wee,"  said  Geordie;  "  its  as  datk  M 
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pitch.  I  conldna  sm  a  styme ;  gie  me  •  wee 
time  till  my  een  come  to." 

Another  venture  was  now  made  ;  bnt  it  re- 
quired a  considerable  hitch  behind  from  Johnnie 
Cowan,  before  he  could  regain  his  former  ground. 
A  second  shove  sent  him  fairly  into  the  house, 
when  a  shrill,  husky  voice  demanded— 

*'M'ha'8  there?" 

This  was  the  signal  for  instant  retreat.  With, 
out  waiting  to  make  any  reply,  the  intruder 
rushed  out ;  and,  in  the  hurry,  upset  four  or 
five  of  the  guard,  apparently  before  he  knew  he 
was  out  of  the  door.  From  the  plight  he  was  in, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  expedition  bad  failed. 
Neither  the  brandy  nor  the  cudgel  were  proof 
against  the  invisible  terrors  that  presented  them. 
Mlves  to  Geordie's  imagioatioa. 

"Coward  !  poltroon  !  pigeon-livered  whalp  !" 
—were  the  epithets  which  now  assailed  him. 

"  Afeth,"  growled  the  terrified  volunteer, 
"  if  ye  had  seen  what  I  saw,  ye  wadna  hae  stayed 
i'  the  house  langer  than  ye  could  help  it.  I  hae 
nae  objection  to  meet  ony  man  when  I'm  weel 
armed.  Even  Nick  himself  wadna  hae  fright- 
ened me ;  but.  Lord  preserve  us !  wha  would 
think  o'  fechtin'  wi'  a  thin^f  that  has  een  like 
saucers,  and  a  blue  lowe  comin'  out  o'  it's  mouth  f 
D'ye  no  smell  brnmstane  ?  Did  nane  o'  ye  hear 
that  yelloch,  an'  a  queer,  awsome  sooud,  fuff, 
faff,  fufiSn',  like  a  cat  i'  the  snifters?" 

How  long  this  fearful  description  might  have 
lasted,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  the  door 
been  fairly  opened  by  Mary  Lindsay  in  person. 

"  What's  a'  the  ado  aboot,  lads  ?  Is  there 
onything  wrang  that  ye  hae  been  keepin'  up  sic 
a  gilravagin'  i'  the  toun  a'  the  forenoon  V 

These  interrogatories  were  uttered  in  s  tone 
half  in  anger,  half  in  apparent  surprise. 

Mary,  the  reader  must  know,  was  one  of  those 
pawky  old  dames,  common  enough  in  country 
Tillages  in  those  days,  who,  though  living  in  po- 
verty and  obscurity,  contrived  to  learn  every- 
tliing  that  was  going  on,  and  to  maintain  with 
her  superiors  a  reputation  for  that  sort  of  wis- 
dom whieh  is  called  natural  gumption;  while  her 
ignorant  neighbours  half  believed  she  was  en- 
dowed with  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  black 
art.  She  had  seen  upwards  of  threescore  and 
ten  winters  of  single  blessedness ;  yet  she  had 
all  the  affection  of  a  mother  towards  the  rising 
generation;  would  amuse  them  with  ballads, 
traditions,  and  fairy  legends  innumerable  ;  and 
even  enter  into  their  little  sports  and  pastimes 
with  all  the  buoyant  and  hearty  earnestness  of 
childhood.  She  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
cause  which  had  that  morning  nearly  turned  the 
clauchan  topsy-turvy,  and  had  a  shrewd  guess 
what  brought  a  company  of  armed  besiegers 
round  her  door. 

"  Is  there  onything  I  can  do  for  ye,  lads ;  d'ye 
want  ocht  i'  my  house  ?" 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "Double- 
Ribbed  Dick!  Double-Ribbed  Dick!  He  .was 
seen  comin'  in  here  wi'  a  g^^y  plaid  aboot  him. 
Ye  hae  him  hidden  somewhere ;  he  has  been 
traced  here  by  hie  ain  dowg.  But  we'll  seek  him 


oot:  its  time  the  tow  and  his  thrapple  were 
getting  better  acquant." 

"  Hoo,  boo,  hoo !  tut,  tut,  tut,  tut !  if  that's 
a'  ye  want,  ye're  welcome  to  come  in,  and  gang 
up  and  down  through  the  house  wi'  a  lighted 
can'le,  gin  ye  like.  Ye'U  see  nought  here  to 
frighten  ye,  tak'  my  word  for't." 

This  latter  assurance  had  a  visible  effect  in 
rallying  the  'nerves  and  restoring  the  equa- 
nimity of  Geordie  M'Cron. 

"  Gie  me  my  sword,"  he  demanded,  with  a  re- 
solute air.  "  Ye  needna  be  feart ;  just  follow  me." 

And  immediately  half-a-dozen  of  the  stoutest 
of  the  company  stepped  in, 

"  Noo,  tak'  your  wull,  lads,"  said  Mary,  with 
an  air  of  confident  indifference,  "  an'  satisfy 
yersels  whether  I'm  harbouring  reivers  or  rebela 
aboot  me." 

Their  surprise  may  be  easily  conceived  when, 
after  rummaging  but  an'  ben,  not  a  trace  of 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  was  to  be  found.  The 
only  other  inmate  of  the  house  was  a  young 
woman,  engaged  in  making  some  preparations 
for  the  dinner. 

"  Wha's  this  here  ?  Is  this  your  dochter  or 
your  servant  ?  She's  a  very  bonnie  lass,"  said 
Geordie  M'Cron,  eyeing  the  girl  with  a  half, 
drunken  amorous  smirk  on  his  face. 

"  Puir  thing,"  replied  Mary,  "  she's  weel 
enough  faur'd,  for  that  pairt  o't,  blest  b^  the 
Maker ;  but  she's  sair  fash'd  wi'  the  teetbac, 
end's  obleiged  to  hae  her  chafts  row'd  up  wi'  a 
hoshen.  It's  just  eneugh  ado  for  her  to  shill  a 
wheen  beans  for  the  denner." 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  been  making  strict  search 
in  every  comer. 

"  Look  into  the  meal  girnel,"  said  Tarn  Magee. 

"  Prod  the  bed  wi'  ye'r  sword,"  cried  another. 

"  Is  he  no  hidden  amang  the  kipples?"  asked 
Willie  o'  Kemyss  Ha'. 

"I  wad  wager  after  a',"  observed  Danrie  Corbet, 
"  that  Geordie's  right ;  he's  gane  oot  at  the  Inm- 
head  wi'  a  yelloch,  like  a  flaught  o'  fire." 

Bafiled  in  their  search,  they  now  began  to  sup' 
pose  that  Mary  had  played  a  trick  upon  them, 
and  set  about  interrogating  her  more  closely  on 
the  point. 

"  Did  ye  no  hear  him  come  in  ?" 

"  Go,  a  hantle  o'  fouk  may  come  in  withoot  my 
kennin'.  I'm  no  that  gleg  o'  the  hearing  ever 
sin  I  got  a  cald  in  my  head  that  awfu'  snaw> 
storm  when  the  roof  was  blawn  in." 

"  Did  ye  no  see  him  then  ?" 

"  See  him  !  Deed  I  can  tell  ye  my  een's  sair 
failed  noo,  an'  whyles  there's  sic  a  reek  i'  this 
hoose,  that  I  can  hardly  fin'  the  road  to  my  ain 
month  when  I'm  at  my  denner  i'  braid  day  Ught. 

"Speakin'o' denner,"  said  Mary,  wishing  to 
change  the  subject  of  discourse,  "  nae  doot  ye'll 
be  hungry  after  galloping  sae  muckle  aboot; 
maybe  yell  tak  a  ladlefu'  o'  my  kail  afore  the 
beans  gang  in  ?    Ye'U  fin'  them  no  that  bad." 

Her  hospitable  offer  was  declined ;  but  Mary, 
still  wishing  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her 
visiters,  and  to  direct  their  attention  from  the 
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buililes8  on  hand^  made  another  tender  of  her 
good  cheer,  which  she  hoped  might  have  the  de- 
sired effect. 

"  Na,  na,  I  might  hae  kent  that  sic  like  o' 
you  wadna  care  aboot  a  jable  o'  sheep's-head 
broth ,'  but  I've  some  prime  tryacle  yill  o'  my 
ain  brewin' ;  I'se  warrant  ye  hae  nae  objection  to 
try  that  ?" 

The  offer  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  while 
the  bicker  was  going  round,  Geordie  M'Cron, 
who  had  taken  care  not  to  lose  his  turn,  amused 
himself  in  exchanging  winks  and  grimaces  with 
the  girl  at  the  bean-basket.  His  signs  and  kind 
intentions,  however,  were  not  reciprocated  in  the 
manner  he  expected. 

"  Hoot,  toot,"  says  he ;  "  I've  kissed  mony  a 
Bonsier  lass  nor  you  i'  my  time  :  do't  again's  no 
forbidden."  He  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  his 
arm  rudely  round  the  wench's  neck,  when  Mary 
interfered. 

"  Come,  come,  ye  impertinent  squeef,  nane  o' 
ye'r  unciveelities  i'  my  house-;"  but,  ere  the  sen- 
tence was  finished,  a  tremendous  blow  laid  the 
love-struck  swain  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

This  explgit,  from  the  fist  of  a  sickly  girl,  was 
rather  a  startling  spectacle  to  the  rest  of  the 
party.  In  a  moment  the  suspicion  flashed  across 
their  minds  that  this  sonsie  lass  was  no  other 
than  Double-Ribbed  Dick  in  disguise ;  but  ere 
they  had  time  to  draw  their  weapons,  or  rally 
their  bewildered  senses,  three  or  four  more  of 
them  were  laid  beside  their  prostrate  comrade. 

"  Stand  to  yer  arms  there  without ;  look 
sharp,"  roared  Jamie  Bell,  who  acted  as  serJeant 
of  the  company :  "  the  villain's  here ;  kep  him 
as  he  comes  out;  kep  him,  kep  him." 


Had  Dick  been  provided  with  any  instrument 
of  defence,  the  chances  of  escape  were  still  ten 
to  one  in  his  favour ;  bat  he  had  no  sword  of 
his  own,  nor  could  he,  in  the  hurry,  seize  one 
from  any  of  his  disabled  pursuers.  Trusting  to 
his  own  energies  and  usual  good  fortune,  he 
sprang  forward  and  made  for  the  door. 

It  was  only  now  that  he  perceived  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  danger ;  for,  during  the  search  in 
the  house,  a  company  of  horsemen  had  returned 
from  the  moors,  and  were  upon  the  spot  ready 
to  give  their  aid  in  securing  the  prisoner. 

The  scene  was  highly  interesting.  Dick  stood 
about  a  couple  of  yards  over  the  threshold,  sur- 
veying with  dauntless  look  the  circle  of  naked 
swords  all  pointed  towards  his  breast.  Neither 
party  moved  a  limb  or  a  feature,  seemingly  kept 
at  bay  by  their  mutual  fear  of  each  other. 

By  this  time  the  party  in  the  house  had  reco. 
vered  their  legs  and  their  weapons  ;  and,  being 
emboldened  by  the  presence  of  a  fresh  reinforce- 
ment, they  rushed  outof  the  door,  and,  in  the  fren- 
zy of  their  revenge,  would  have  despatched  their 
prisoner,  had  not  their  hands  been  arrested  by 
the  voice  of  the  Baron — "  Strike  him  not ;  he  ia 
unarmed ;  he  must  be  reserved  for  a  more  igno- 
minious death." 

Seeing  It  now  imposdble  to  escape,  and  in 
vain  to  resist,  Dick  submitted,  with  the  most 
perfect  composure,  to  his  fate.  He  was  loaded 
with  heavy  irons,  and  conveyed  in  triumph  to 
the  great  hall  in  the  Baron's  castle,  that  be 
might  there  be  exhibited  like  another  shorn 
Samson,  for  the  sport  and  wonder  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  nejct.) 


ASPIRATIONS, 


Pvr.sc  of  fame,  i*y,  bests  it  never? 
Heart  of  Olory,  ilnp*  it  sver  t 
N«*«r  afain  (hall  barda  uofel4 
Deedi  lUie  thoae  tbcjr  harped  of  old  P 

Deeda  of  ancient  dsya. 
Sball  the  boaom,  when  it  bnmi. 
Cling  for  aye  to  ancient  ami  ? 
Qaenched  are  hope*  «f  old  renown, 
Scorned  i«r  *tself  tb*  lanral  crown — 

Blood-boufht,  hoaoored  bays  ? 

Freltng  heart  and  fiery  thought 
Feel  not,  fire  not,  mr*  when  bought  | 
Patriot  tongues  are  load  or  mule 
At  the  call  of  Mammon'a  lute, 

Sounding  loud  or  low.   j 
Age  of  Mammon-withered  aouls, 
Boast  not  that  the  lifiB-blood  roll* 
Strong,  and  nndecayedi  and  fr** 
Through  the  heart  of  liberty, 

Buried  long  ago. 

Freedom  died  when  ftme  wai  sold ; 
Pile  its  tomb  with  burning  gold, 
Pile  the  heart,  the  soni,  the  lyr«^ 
FU*  relifion'i  laered  fire, 

Scornfully  upon  it. 


Honour  give  where  honour'*  doe ; 
On  the  pile  let  genina  alrew 
Lear**,  but  g<ddan  leave*,  and  place 
Mammon  there  i  with  bloahleu  face^ 
Solemnly  enthrone  it. 

Thunder-peal,  awake  the  dead, 
Echo  earth,  to  fVeedom'*  tread  ; 
Once  again,  ye  harp*  of  old, 
Sound  the  pnl>e  nnbougbt  with  goU — 

ITncorrupted  glory. 
Once  again  let  chivalry 
Bear  the  ereet  of  honour  high ; 
BoBBd  fma  dust  thou  fiery  heart 
Of  eld  renown,  and  sot  the  part 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  itory. 

Setting  sun,  shall  e*er  thy  ray 
Dawn  upon  the  hallewed  day, 
When  a  world  of  men  shall  live 
Bright  and  fair  like  thee,  and  give 

Glory  to  the  Giver  P 
For  the  sunshine  of  the  soul. 
Gladdening  earth  from  pole  to  pole : 
Glorions  dd  and  ardent  youth, 
Staial***  bay*  on  bnws  of  truth. 

Fleshly  green  a*  ersr. 


G.P. 
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8T  STEPHEN'S  AND  THE  KIRK. 

Ta  th$  Sditor  t^f  Taii't  Jlfagiuiine. 

I9th  OeMer,  1840. 
8i»,-Jt  ii  enrioai  to  cantnil  the  coinparaUra[dep«e  of  intmit  or  of  apathy  with  which  vaar  roUgioua  or  political 
f  OMtioiu  an  contcmplatad  on  the  opporite  banki  of  the  Twee4  Of  thU  remart,  the  preient  Scotttoh  Church  qu»iUon 
affiinU  a  atriUns  Uloatimtioti.  No  inbjcct  ii  lo  maeh  agltatad  in  the  one  country,  or  »  little  cared  for  in  the  other. 
Tht  Breadallwne  dinner,  which  occnpiei  whole  colnmnaof  the  ScottUh  papen,  both  provinelal  and  «etropoUtan,  doef 
not  obtain  a*  much  qpace  in  the  Engliah  Jonmall  ai  the  ipeechei  of  the  Lirery  on  any  one  day  during  the  late  contest 
for  the  eivie  chair.  Your  Scottlth  readen  UtUe  dream  of  the  difficult  tuk  which  their  reptMentatim  in  ParlUment 
hare  to  porform,  in  obtaining  eren  a  hearing  for  a  Scottiih  diicnnioo.  The«»  are  two  way»  In  which  disagreeable  or 
uniotereiting  queitioni  are,  what  ii  technicaUy  caUed,  "got  rid  of  The  tr<t  and  moit  popular  ii  that  of  oonlriThig 
to  bar*  «  tfo  HouM  /"  or,  In  other  wordi,  to  prevent  a  guonim  of  forty  Memben  flrom  being  congregated  at  four 
o'clock.  Th«  Mh«r  "  approred  method"  of  htrUng  a  debate,  ooniitta  in  getting  so  many  pliant  or  weary  Member* 
to  withdraw  in  the  eourae  of  the  erening,  (and  eipectally  at  or  during  the  dinner  hour,)  that  the  Honee  can  be 
«  ooanled  otttf  or,  in  other  worda,  that,  on  a  motion  for  counting  the  number  of  Membere  actually  preeent,  they 
•hall  be  found  not  to  amount  to  the  magical  number  of  forty.  An  attempt  to  glre  lome  notion  of  the  way  in  which 
the  former  expedient  it  carried  into  eAct  may  enlighten,  or,  at  Iraat,  perhaps,  amuse  some  of  our  friend*  t  and  will 
not  encroach  very  largely  upon  your  columns,  as  it  only  contains  a  sltetch  of  What  i*  lttppo*ed  to  be  done  during 
the  tftt»  of  aboat  twenty  minute* — 1  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  Sertant, 

8.  M.  P. 


NO  HOUSE. 

A  FARCE,  m  ONB  ACT. 

A$ptifonMd  at  the  Theatre  Royaly  St  Stephen'*,  on  Tuetday,  the      of  ,  1840. 

Scxvs— 7%«  Interior  ^Iht  Bout*  rf  Commm*.    ViUK—Tteenty  iiinutet  be/ore  F<mr, 

From  Fifleen  to  Twenty  JlembtM  are  teen  tUstuftnjr  at  the  ToAfe,  or  lUHng  on  A»  Benehee,  moel  of  them  »Uh  iundlee 
qfPeHlione.    ToKTwatr  and  WaiootswHiP  are  eeated  near  the  Gangway. 


ToavwBiF.  lMiy,MTMCTrlewliip,  if  it's  h  fair 
quMtiod,  I  with  you'd  tell  me  whether  you  gen. 
tiemen  mean  that  there  should  be  s  Houae  to. 
sight? 

W'hioolbwbw.  The  question  i»  fiiir  enough, 
my  good  fellow,  u  far  aa  that  gosa ;  but  I  can't 
«ay  I  thinlc  it  a  very  neeeuary  or  a  very  com. 
plimentary  one.  Do  you  luppote  we  are  gone 
atark,  staring  mad  ?  or  that  we  are  so  steeped  to 
the  very  lips  In  bad  taste  as  to  wish  to  hear  Sin- 
clair palavering  and  prating  for  two  or  three 

hours  about  his .  BcotchKirlc,  and  then  foU 

lowed  by  a  parcel  of  other  long-winded  Scotch- 
men, running  the  changes  upon  vetos,  and  anti- 
patronage,  and  non-intrusion,  and  what  not  ?  I 
should  rather  be  asking  you  what  your  people 
mean  to  do;  for  Sinclair  is  one  of  your  men, 
and  I  snppiMe  you  all  mean  to  lend  him  a  lift. 

ToBtwuv.  Lend  him  a  lift?-<-why,  so  we 
do,  my  good  nan.  The  best  turn  we  can  do  to 
a  fHend,  (whether  he  himself  thinks  so  or  not,) 
is  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  himself,  and 
getting  his  whole  party  into  a  dilemma;  and, 
therefore,  I've  taken  precious  good  care  to  leave 
striet  injunctions  at  the  Carlton,  that  none  of 
our  men  shall,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  find 
their  way  down  to  the  hononrable  House  until 
five  minutes  past  four. 

Waieoutwaip.  One  would  almost  fancy  I 
had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  your  book ;  for  I  have 
done  precisely  the  same  thing  at  the  Reform 
Club  aad  at  Bnxricei'.    I're  used  the  additioiial 


precaution  of  stationing  two  "  good  men  and 
true,"  as  special  constables,  in  the  lobby,  to  de- 
clare the  House  in  a  state  of  bloekade,  and  lay 
an  embargo  upon  all  and  sundry  who  attempt  to 
get  in  before  the  time  you  mention, 

ToBTwaip.  They'll  find  two  very  able  coad- 
jutors there,  appointed  by  me  for  the  self-same 
good  work,  which,  I  am  sure,  all  parties  must 
have  e(|ually  at  heart.  We  seem  to  have  formed 
a  sort  of  "  Holy  Alliance,"  in  opposition  to  those 
wild  vagaries  of '  cant  and  methodiam,  and  to 
punish  Sinclair  for  trying  to  force  on  such  an 
awkward  and  obnoxious  question. 

WuioGLBWBip.  1  should  not  have  been  here 
myself,  I  promise  you,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
Wakley  (or  some  equally  officious,  pragmatical 
fellow  in  his  absence)  has  taken  a  craze  for 
making  out  and  publishing  lists  of  the  fellows 
who  are  present  at  four  whenever  there  is  No 
House. 

ToBYWHip.  One  would  almoat  foncy  he  thought 
it  a  part  of  his  duty,  as  coroner,  to  annoy  every- 
body, by  coming  down  here  every  day  for  that 
express  purpose. 

Wbioolewbip.  I  know  it's  a  very  inconve- 
nient practice  for  me ;  because  I  am  forced  to 
be  here  very  often  when  I  had  much  rather  be 
anywhere  else,  for  fear  it  should  be  said,  if  I 
were  absent,  that  the  Government  had  been  tak. 
ing  measures  for  preventing  a  House  from  being 
mads.  On  such  an  occasion  as  this,  for  instance, 
where  all  the  "  gnde  folks"  In  Scotland  will 
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be  conning  over  all  tlie  lists,  till  thej  're  almost 
'black  in  the  face,  I  could  not  decently  keep 
away ;  and,  on  the  same  account,  you  see  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  officials  on  our  benches. 
There's  Macaulay,  Plain  John,  Bob  Steuart,  and 
Fox  Maule  ;  not  one  of  whom  would  be  here  any 
more  than  myself,  if  they  could  help  it.  I  know 
several  who  would  give  both  their  ears  if  they 
durst  only  "  make  themselves  scarce"  to-day. 

ToBYWHip,      By  ,  I'm  down   here,  too, 

on  the  very  self-same  ground;  and  that's  the 
reason  why  Clerk,  and  Pringle,  and  Colquhoun, 
and  most  of  our  Scotch  troops,  are  attending  the 
muster.  I  suppose,  if  there  was  No  House,  and 
Wakley's  list  were  published  to-morrow  morning, 
every  Scotch  absentee  would  be  excommunicated 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  compelled  to  do 
penance  in  a  white  sheet.  As  it  is,  I  should  he  so 
provoked  if  a  House  should  be  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  here,  that  I  should  almost 
volunteer  to  do  penance  myself  for  having  been 
accessory  to  such  a  national  misfortune. 

WniQOLEwnip.  It's  a  horrid  bore,  this  publi- 
cation of  the  division  lists ;  it  compels  many  fel- 
lows to  attend,  and  sit  up  late,  who  abominate 
all  speechifying,  and  would  never  cross  the  thresh- 
bold  at  all  if  their  names  were  not  trumpeted 
forth  in  the  newspapers. 

Tory  WHIP.  You  may  say  that,  indeed.  And 
the  reporting  is  another  ^^—  nuisance,  which 
our  ancestors  were  wise  enough  to  steer  clear  of. 
If  it  weren't  for  the  "gentlemen  of  the  press," 
I  do  believe  no  debate  would  ever  last  above  an 
hour. 

WaieoLBWHip.  It's  a  pity  that  both  these 
pernicious  practices  can't  be  done  away  with  by 
a  standing  order.  It  would  save  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  Members,  and  prevent  the  whole 
country  from  being  kept  in  hot  water  during 
half  the  year. 

IThe  folding-doors  an  thrown  open,   and  the 

Doorkeeper  roart  out,  in  a  ilentorian  voice, 

"  Mr  Speaker!"    Jll  the  iiemhert  pre. 

tent  rise,  and  take  off  iheir  hats.      The 

Speaker  makes  three  boas  to  the  cAoir,  takes 

his  teal  at  the  table,  attdejKlaims,  teilh  muoh 

solemnity,  "  Call  IK  thb  Chaplain  *" 

Enter  the  Chaplain,  reads  the   customary 

prayers,  and  withdrates.     The  doors  ar«  then 

opened.     Several  Members,  teho  have  been 

in  the  lobby  during  prayers,  come  in  ;  and 

the  Speaker  begins  to  count  the  Hotue.] 

Tort  WHIP.    Hollo!  I  wonder  what  these  men 

mean  by  breaking  the  embargo,  and  coming  in, 

when  you  and  I  have  left  such  strict  orders  to 

keep  them  out? 

Whioolewhip.  .  Why,  yon  know,  my  dear 
Torywhippy,  there  are  always  a  few  crotchety, 
troublesome,  obstinate  customers  in  every  great 
party,  who  wont  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  and  insist  on  having  their  own  way ; 
and  one  must  give  them  rope  enough,  whether 
one  will  or  not. 

The  Speaker.  Twenty-eight,  twenty-nine, 
thirty. 

ToBTWBip.  I  am  afraid  the  game  is  up.  It 
still  wants  five  minutes  and  a-half  of  four,  and 
only  eight  members  wanting.        [^A  thort  paute. 


The  Speaker.    Thirty.one,  thirty-two. 

Wbigolewhip.  Confound  it !  I'm  afraid 
you're  right ;  and  yet,  if  you've  a  mind  for  a  bet, 
and  will  offer  five  to  one,  I'll  take  it. 

ToBVWHiP.  No,  no.  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that.  Hang  it.  «r,  you're  moat  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  such  long  odds,  especially  aa 
two  minutes  of  the  time  are  out  since  I  sads 
the  remark.  [_Another  thwrt  pttt. 

The  Speaker.     Thirty-three. 

ToRYWHiP.    Who  the was  thirty-three? 

for  I  was  looking  at  the  clock,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive. 

Whioolewhip.  Oh,  that  was  Sir  James  Cd- 
quhoun,  one  of  the  stanchest  and  steadiest  par- 
tisans in  our  whole  Scotch  brigade. 

ToRTWHip.  Well,  1  believe  he's  almost  the  only 
man  in  the  house  whom  I  don't  know  by  sight 
His  visits  here  are  few  and  far  between:  but 
they're  quite  frequent  enough  to  suit  me  ;  for  he 
never  gives  us  a  lift  or  lends  us  a  vote  by  any 
chance ;  so  that,  if  he  comes  here  once  in  the 
Session,  it's  once  oftener  than  I  wish  to  see  him. 
By  the  by,  he's  Member  for  Galloway  ;  isn't  he.^ 

WBiooiJiWBip.  No,  no  ;  for  Dumbartonalure, 
and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  to-boot ;  and 
has  a  splendid  seat  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond. 

ToBTWHip.  I  wish  he  was  at  the  bottooi  «f 
the  loch  at  this  moment,  instead  of  botheriaf 
us,  by  coming  down  to  make  a  House  oa  this,  ti 
all  the  days  in  the  year. 

WHiOGf.EwHip.  Come,  come,  my  good  man, 
you're  rather  too  hard  upon  the  worthy  baronet. 
If  you  had  wished  that  he  should  be  on  the  ttp 
of  the  lake,  (instead  of  at  the  froMom,)  in  a  com- 
fortable  punt,  trowling  for  pike,  instead  of  lis- 
tening to  all  the  blarney  and  balderdash  ab«at 
this  infernal  kirk,  which  his  uncle  will,  I  fear, 
be  inflicting  upon  us  all  by  and  by,  I  dare  say 
he'd  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Speaker.    Thirty-four,  thirty-five, 

ToRYWHip.  Why,  what  the  deuce  has 
brought  Hawes  and  Aglionby  down  here  to-day, 
in  all  the  world  ?  My  dear  fellow,  there  seems 
to  be  a  mutiny  in  your  camp.  You  should  have 
your  troops  under  better  discipline,  and  more 
under  your  thumb. 

Whioolewhip.  Why,  these  are  just  two  of 
the  unruly,  unmanageable  malcontents,  whom  I 
was  anathematizing  a  little  while  ago.  They 
make  a  great  fuss  about  fair  play,  and  not  ob> 
structing  public  business, and  so  forth;  and,  when 
once  they  reach  the  door  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, I  believe  a  whole  potte  comitatu*  of  spe- 
cial constables  would  not  keep  them  in  the 
lobby. 

Tohywhip.  But  why  the  — ^—  did  they 
come  down  at  all  ?  What  can  either  of  them 
care  about  the  Scotch  Kirk,  or  in  what  way  its 
ministers  are  chosen,  or  whether  it  has  any 
ministers  at  all  ? 

Whioolewhip.  You  may  say  that,  I  allow. 
I  dare  say  they  didn't  happen  to  know  what  was 
coming  on.  I  should  have,  of  course,  expected 
them  to  be  forthcoming  on  a  Beer  BUI,  or  a 
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Poor-La«r  Act,  or  any  measure  of  that  kind ; 
but  wbat  attractions  a  debate  on  the  Scotch 
Kirk  can  have  for  either  of  them,  I  am  not  such 
a  conjuror  as  to  be  able  to  divine. 
The  Speaker.    Thirty-six,  thirty-seven. 

ToRTWHip.      By  ,  we're  floored,   after 

all ;  the  game  is  quite  up,  I  am  afraid ;  three 
minutes  remaining,  and  only  two  Members 
wanting  to  make  up  the  quorum. 

Whigolewhip.  Well,  you  see,  Master  Tory- 
whippy,  your  men  are  just  as  untractable  as 
ours.  Gordon  and  Arbuthnot — the  inseparables, 
as  they  may  well  be  called — pay  no  more  regard 
to  your  blockade  than  some  of  our  people  do  to 
mine. 

ToRTWHip.  Oh,  come,  remember,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  they  are  Scotch  Members,  and  that 
this  is  a  Scotch  question.  Some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  them.  Did  you  observe  four  grave 
and  grim-looking  prigs,  as  stanch  and  sancti- 
monious as  John  Knox  himself,  standing  in  the 
lobby,  and  staring  at  every  Member  as  he  passed 
by? 

'Wbioolewhip.  I  did  ;  pray,  who  the  —^ 
may  they  be  f 

'ToRTWHip.  [Neither  more  nor  less  (saving 
your  presence)  than  the  Moderator  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  and  three  of  his  inquisitor-like 
myrmidons.  Now,  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
No  House,  these  thumbscrewing  dictators  will 
put  every  unlucky  Scotch  absentee  to  the  bar  of 
the  Kirk,  and  the  poor  fellows  will  never  hear 
the  last  of  it,  from  June  to  January. 

Wbioglbwhip.  Well,  that  may  be  all  very 
true ;  but  still  I  devoutly  wish  that  Gordon  was 
on  board  of  a  seventy-four,  along  with  Commo- 
dore Napier ;  and  that  Arbuthnot,  instead  of 
being  here  at  this  time,  of  all  others,  when  it 
was  most  desirable  that  he  should  make  himself 
scarce,  had  a  command  at  Seringapatam  or 
Sierra  Leone. 

ToRTWHip.  Well,  well,  we  must  just  make 
the  most  of  it :  the  time  is  really  progressing, 
though  less  rapidly  than  I  like ;  only  two  mi- 
nutes now  for  Sinclair  to  come  and  go  upon. 

Whioolewbip.  Why,  yes,  he  has  just  got  one 
more  squeak  for  it,  sure  enough.  I  begin  really 
to  hope  that  the  game  is  fairly  up  with  him. 

The  Speaker.     Thirty-eight. 

Whioolewbip.    Confound  it,  who  was  that? 

ToRYWBip.  Neither  mo^e  nor  less  than  my 
friend  Sir  William  Rae  !  I  wish  I  could  have 
vetoed  his  being  here,  or  that  some  kind  friend 
had  caught  him  by  the  buttonhole,  and  enforced, 
for  three  minutes,  the  observance  of  the  non- 
intrusion principle  upon  him  in  the  waiting-room. 

Whioolbwhip.  "  O  Rae,  Rae !  wherefore  art 
thou  Rae?"  or,  at  least,  wherefore  art  thou 
here  ?  Come,  Torywhip,  I  do  believe,  with 
all  your  stock  of  "  presence  of  mind,"  you  would 
not  have  brass  enough,  if  be  came  near  us  at 
this  moment,  to  say,  as  Dan  does  to  his  Irish 
Repeal  correspondent,  "  My  dear  Rae  I" 
j  "ToRTWBip.  Come,  come,  none  of  your 
oke«.  Master  Whigglew&ip ;  this  is  no  laughing 
matter,  I  can  tell  you,  and  you  know  that  your- 


self as  well  as  I  do;  besides  which,  Rae's  » 

honourable,  disinterested  fellow  :  he  was 

longer  Lord  Advocate  than  any  lawyer  since 
the  Union ;  and  not  one  of  your  mountebanks, 
that  has  since  stepped  into  his  shoes,  has  been 
lit  to  hold  a  candle  to  him.  I  make  allowance 
for  him,  and  all  the  Scotch  fellows  who  are  here, 
because  they  can't  help  themselves,  and  who 
tremble  like  aspen  leaves  at  the  very  name  of  a 
Presbytery  or  a  Moderator.  But  I  see  there 
are  just  seven  English  Members,  ourselves  in- 
cluded, and  two  Irish  ;  and,  by  Heavens,  every 
man  and  boy  of  them  should  be  hauled  over  the 
coals. 

Wbioolbwbip.  Ay,  or  flayed  alive,  for  aught 
I  care ;  no  matter  what  side  they  belong  to. 

ToRTWBiP.  I  say  amen  to  that,  and  would 
not  scruple,  by  Heavens,  to'  execute  the  sen- 
tence with  my  own  hands. 

Whioolewbip.  Well,  I  perceive  there's  but 
half  a  minute  left.  It's  all  over  with  Sinclair,  I 
think,  now. 

ToRTWBip.      Why,  yes,  thank ;    he's 

nearly  at  his  last  gasp. 

Wbioolewbip.  I  really  begin  to  feel  quite 
narvous. 

Torywhip.  We're  just,  as  it  were,  neck 
and  neck. 

Whioolewbip.  End  as  it  may,  it  will  be 
like  winning  the  Derfy  by  half  a  length. 

Torywhip.  Come,  come,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
hand  of  the  clock  is  now  on  the  stroke  of  four  ; 
the  minute's  out,  as  Tom  Cribb  would  say,  and 
fair  piny  is  a  jewel. 

Whioolewbip.  If  youll  only  shew  Sinclair 
"  no  favour,"  Master  Lefevre,  he'll  soon  have  a 
"  clear  stage,"  I  promise  you. 

ToRYWBip.      By  ,  this  is  -^—  unfair. 

Out  with  it,  Mr  Speaker ;  pronounce  at  once 
the  House's  death-warrant  fur  this  day;  the 
time  is  really  up,  and  this  is  too  bad ;  one 
would  fancy  you  had  been  bribed  or  browbeaten 
by  the  Moderator. 

The  Speaker.  This  House  stands  adjourned 
till  to-morrow,  at  ten  of  the  clock. 

[^The  hell  rings, 

Torywhip.  Hurra,  hurra;  Sinclair's  fairly 
floored  now  I 

Whioolewbip.  He's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail, 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 

Torywhip.  In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
they'll  be  singing  "  Oh,  be  joyful !"  at  every 
club  in  London ;  I'll  be  bound  for  it. 

[Eatunt,  ffraduallf,  thirt]).4ight  Member$ 
fron  the  house,  nineteen  from  the 
lobby,  twenty-three  from  the  library, 
and  eiiteenfrom  the  waiting-room.] 

Torywhip.  What  a  relief  this  must  be  to 
everybody !  There  isn't  a  man  going  out  at  the 
door  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  as  pleased  as 
Punch ;  and  only  observe  bow  happy  the 
Speaker  looks  at  this  moment  I 

Wbioolewhip.  Well,  do  you  know,  I  question 
much,  after  all,  whether  the  Speaker  is  as  much 
delighted  as  you  suppose.  He  always  has  a  good* 
humoured,  placid  smile  upon  his  countenance; 
and  as  he  ii  so  tenacious  of  the  progrew  of  pub- 
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Uc  busineia,  I'll  bet  •  trifle  tli*t,  on  the  whole, 
he'i  rather  dUappointed  than  othernrige, 

ToBTWHip.  Oh,  .hoi  Maiter  Whigglewhipl 
Come,  that  wont  do :  none  of  jour  g;ammon,  if 
jou  please.  I  grutt  yon,  that  man'i  as  good  a 
Speaker  as  we've  had  either  since  the  Rerolution 
or  before  ;  but  it's  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  about 
the  progress  of  public  business,  and  so  forth. 
Speakers  are  but  men,  after  all,  and  flesh  and 
blood,  like  other  people  ;  and  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  he,  or  any  other  man  who  has  half 
a  grain  of  commonsense  in  his  noddle,  should 
wish  to  sit  out  s  long  and  wearisome  debate 
about  the  brawls  and  bickerings  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk.  Let's  see :  I  dare  say  he  has  kept  his 
groom  and  horses  waiting  in  Palace  Yard,  on  the 
chance  of  there  being  no  House.  Well,  he'll 
now  enjoy  a  mag  ride  in  Hyde  Park  ;  make  a 
graceful  bow,  en  pattant,  to  her  Majesty ;  take, 
perhaps,  a  luxurious  vapour  bath  at  Whitelaw's  ; 
oome  home  with  ap  excellent  appetite  to  an  ex- 
cellent dinner;  and  pass  the  evening  comfortably 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  a  sober,  steady 
Christian  like  himself  is  well  entitled  to  do. 
And  then,  forsooth,  you'd  try  and  humbug  me 
into  the  belief  that,  instead  of  nibbing  his  hands 
at  the  prospect  of  all  these  comforts,  he  would 
rather  be  stuck  up  here  till  three  or  four  in  the 
morning,  to  be  stunned  and  stupified  by  a  string 
of  interminable  set  speeches,  on  a  subject  that 
he  can  know  little,  and  must  care  less,  about. 

Wntaehwwatp,  Well,  I  dare  say  you're  not 
far  wrong,  after  all.  But  only  look  at  Sinclair  I 
He  seems  to  be  quite  chopfallra  and  woebegone. 

ToRTWHip.  So  he  does;  and  no  wonder: 
but  I  have  not  a  grain  of  compassion  to  waste 
upon  him.  He  has  nobody  to  blame  but  him- 
self, for  having  got  into  such  a  hobble.  Why  the 
■  does  he  suffer  a  set  of  meddling  methodis- 
tical  parsons  to  lead  him  by  the  noee  ?  He 
should  just  wash  his  hands  of  them  all ;  they've 
got  themselves  into  a  fine  mess,  and  he  should 
leave  them  to  get  out  of  it  as  they  best  can. 

Whioolbwhip.  That's  all  true ;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  it's  an  infernal  scrape  for  a  man  to 
be  in,  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  getting  up 
a  tremendous  speech  on  what  he,  at  least,  con- 
siders to  be  a  great  question,  and  then  to  be 
baulked  at  the  very  time  when  he  hoped  to  have 
been  safely  delivered  of  it.  It's  no  easy  matter 
to  bottle  up  in  your  memory  enough  to  fill  three 
or  four  columns  of  to-morrow's  broad  sheet;  nay, 
I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  he  has  already  sent 
it  to  Th«  Standard  beforehand ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  published  this  very  evening  in  a  second 
edition,  although  he  hasn't  had  an  opportunity 
to  fire  it  off.  That  would  be  a  — —  of  a  siek- 
ener  for  him  1 

ToBTWBip.  Well,  it  would  serve  him 
right,  if  it  should  be  so.  I  see  he's  in  close  con- 
fab with  William  Ley,  and  fumbling  away  in  the 
Notice  Book ;  trying,  I  suppose,  to  fix  some  day 
for  the  grand  explosion  of  his  mare's  nest. 

Whiqoi.ewbif.  What  a  deal  of  trouble  it 
would  save,  if  these  self.reporting,  set-speech 
men,  would  always  fuioi*h  their  lucubntioiu  at 


onee  te  the  papers,  and  have  them  inierted  in 
their  proper  place,  without  having  been  spofcAa 
ataUl 

ToBTWHip.  That  would  be  a  capital  plan 
indeed  ;  and  I  give  you  great  credit  for  having 
thought  of  it.  I  only  wish  we  could  bring  it  to 
bear :  it  would  answer  every  good  purpose  ;  and 
I  only  wish  it  were  a  day  old. 

Enter  Sir  F.  Burdstt. 

Wbtoolewbip.  Ah,  Burdett ! — what,  you've 
been  posting  down,  I  suppose,  at  a  railroad  pace, 
by  way  of  being  one  of  Sinclair's  "  friends  in 
need  ?"  Well,  you  are  within  an  ace  of  knick- 
ing  it — you're  only  a  minute  after  the  fair ;  but, 
as  it  is,  the  game's  up  with  your  friend  for  to- 
day :  he's  fairly  laid  on  his  back ;  and,  I  sup- 
pose, you'll  dub  me  one  of  Job's  comforters,  when 
I  add,  that  this  catastrophe  would  have  been 
prevented  if  you  hadn't  been  "  a  bar  too  late," 
as  the  fiddlers  say. 

Sib  F.  B.  Why,  I  must  own,  I  have  not  been 
BO  much  annoyed,  I  don't  know  when.  I'd  give 
fifty  guineas,  with  pleasure,  to  have  been  the 
means  of  averting  this  "  untoward  event ;"  for  I 
know  how  much  my  friend  George  will  be  vexed 
at  it ;  and  the  most  provoking  part  of  it  is,  that 
I  actually  was  here  in  excellent  time — it  wanted 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  to  four  when  I  passed 
by  the  Horse  Guards — but,  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  when  I  alighted  from  my  horse,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  tall,  gaunt,  raw-boned  youth,  who 
introduced  himself  as  what  he  called  a  "  proba- 
tioner" of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  asked  me,  if  I 
happened  to  be  •  Member  of  the  onerable  Heee, 
to  favour  him  with  a  "  teekit  far  tM  gawkry," 
that  he  might  hear  the  "  debeet  aboot  the  kirk  ;" 
and  as  I  thought  he  would  probably  take  a  mui^ 
greater  interest  in  Sinclair's  speech  than  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  "  yawners  and  yellers," 
who  might  be  chattering  or  cheeering  in  the 
body  of  the  House,  I  stopped  to  write  an  order 
for  him  in  the  waiting-room,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  find  a  pen  that  would  write, 
besides  being  still  somewhat  disabled,  by  the 
gout,  in  my  right  hand  ;  so  I  have  not  a  donbt 
that  I  lost  nearly  five  minutes  by  this  ill-timed 
interposition. 

ToBTwaip.  It's  a  ——  lucky  thing  for 
that  said  probationer  that  the  Moderator  don't 
know  who  he  is ;  for,  as  it  was  owing  to  him 
that  yon  were  too  late  to  make  a  House,,  his 
Reverence  would  take  away  poor  Jarvey's  license 
without  the  least  ceremony  or  compunction. 

Wbioolewbip.  And  as  for  you,  Torywhippy, 
I  suppose,  if  you  could  ferret  him  out,  you'd 
volunteer  to  do  him  a  good  turn  for  having 
"  done  the  State  some  service." 

ToBvwBip.     By ,  I'd  recommend  him 

to  the  Dmke  of  Buccleuch  for  the  next  vacant 
Kirk,  if  he  happened  not  to  be  cme  of  Chalmen' 
wild,  incorrigible  bedlamites, 

Wbioolbwbip.  Why,  it  would  be  only  gir- 
ing  the  poor  devil  fair  play,  to  write  down  Bur. 
dett'a  description  of  him,  and  announce  to  him, 
in  an  advertisement,  that,  on  applying  to  ym, 
hell  bear  «f  "  iouetiiiiig  nachte  bis  adrMttfe^" 
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ToRTWHip.  Well,  all  I  can  say  it,  that  many 
an  honest  man  has  obtained  a  good  fat  living  for 
much  lesa. 

Sir  F.  B.  But  the  wont  of  it  is,  that,  not. 
withstanding  the  unseasonable  stoppage,  I  still 
might  have  been  "in  at  the  death,"  or  rather  in 
be/ore  the  death,  and  in  time  to  have  prevented 
it ;  but,  first  of  all,  I  saw  such  a  gathering  of 
Members  in  the  waiting  rooms,  and  then  a  still 
more  numerous  phalanx  in  the  lobby,  which  led 
me  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was  "enough, 
and  to  spare,"  for  constituting  a  quorum;  and  as 
Dudley  Stuart  was  waiting  to  confer  with  me 
about  patronizing  a  fits  for  the  poor  Poles  at  the 
Beulah  Spa,  I  stepped  with  him  into  the  vote 
office,  and,  before  we  had  ended  our  conversa- 
tion, the  bell  rang,  and  Serjeant  Talfourd  came 
in  almost  immediately,  and  told  us  there  was  No 
House ! 

Whioolbwhip.  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  Talfourd  figur- 
ing away  in  the  illustrious  band  of  the  thirty- 
eight  punctual  patriots.  By  the  bye,  Tory, 
whip,  how  devilish  ill  all  your  people  treated 
Talfourd  last  Session !  You  remember  how  hand- 
somely he  behaved  to  Stanley  in  giving  up  his 
right  of  priority  on  a  Wednesday,  that  the  ad- 
journed debate  might  proceed  without  interrup. 
tion. 

ToBTWHip.  I  know  he  did:  he  conducted 
himself  like  a  gentleman,  as  he  always  does ; 
and  that's  more  than  can  be  said,  with  truth,  of 
most  of  your  people, 

Wbioglewbip.  Well,  then,  what  can  you  say  of 
yourownchapSjMasterTorywhippy?  £h?— Why, 
when  Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill  stood  first  on  the 
li«t  of  orders  of  the  day  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day, one  would  have  expected  that  all  your  leaders, 
especially  Stanley,  ay,  and  all  their  followers,  too, 
that  had  a  grain  of  gratitude  or  good  feeling  about 
them,  would  have  made  a  point  of  being  at  their 
posts  at  four,  to  have  insured  him  a  House ;  in- 
stead of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Sinclair— 
who,  I  suppose,  was  deputed  to  represent  the 
Dilly,  and  whom  Talfourd  has  this  day  been  very 
properly  repaying  in  his  own  coin^there  was 
scarcely  one  of  your  men  ferthcoming ;  and, 
consequently,  there  was  No  House,  and  the  Bill 
was  obliged  to  be  given  up  for  the  Session.  Talk 
of  us  Whigs  being  unthankful  or  inconsiderate, 
indeed  ?  I  defy  you  to  match  such  an  instance 
of  want  of  tact,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  common 
civility.  I  know,  I  only  wonder  how  any  of  your 
people  can  look  Talfourd  in  the  face,  after  having 
so  disreputably  left  him  in  the  lurch ;  and,  if  I 
were  he,  I'd  see  you  all — I  won't  say  where— 
before  I'd  ever  give  way  to  you  again. 

ToBTWBip.  WeU,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  we  were  not  to  blame  for  not  standing  by 
him;  especially  as,  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  your 
fellows  all  stayed  away  on  purpose  to  punish  him 
for  accommodating  Stanley  ;  bnt,however,  there's 
a  good  time  coming:  we'll  be  even  with  you 
some  fine  day,  and  secure  a  House  for  him  in 
spite  of  yon. 

[Sn  OioRas  Simclaik  advancti  iwarii 


WmoeLBWHip.  Well,  Sinclair,  why,  yon  look 
as  grave  as  the  fellow  who 

«  Drew  PrUm'i  onrtain  at  tha  dead  of  nifht." 
Come,  come— don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart-.- 
bad  to-day  and  better  to-morrow,  you  know. 
Accidents  wUl  happen;  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  it's  not  from  any  disrespect  to  you  ;  but  you 
must  allow  yourself  that  it's  unreasonable  to  ex* 
peot  the  English  and  Irish  Members  to  come 
down  and  be  bothered  and  badgered  about  all 
your  Scotch  Church  conflicts  and  conundrums, 
which  they  have  no  earthly  interest  or  concern 

in.     By !  it's  more  than  human  nature  is 

capable  of.    Members  are  but  men,  you  know, 
after  all's  said  and  done. 

ToBTWBip.  Well,  now,  Sinclair,  I  do  think 
you  ought  to  thank  your  stars  for  what  has  hap. 
pened.  You've  shewn  your  good  will  to  the 
Kirk ;  you're,  I  dare  say,  got  a  speech  ready  as 
long  as  my  arm,  which  you  meant  us  all  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  by  and  by ;  now  my 
advice  to  you  is,  either  to  publish  it  as  •  pamph- 
let, (if  you're  unwilling  that  it  should  be  lost,) 
or,  what  would  be  still  wiser  and  more  to  the 
purpose,  chuck  it  into  the  fire.  It's  no  fault  of 
yonr's  that  there  has  been  No  House  ;  and,  mark 
my  words,  yon  may  depend  upon  it,  there  never 
will  be  one,  when  your  Kirk  question  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  list ;  or,  at  least,  if  there  is,  it 
will  be  eounted  out,  as  sure  as  Burdett's  name  is 
Sir  Francis ;  so  just  let  the  Kirk  fight  their  own 
battles :  they've  got  themselves  into  a  pretty 
mess  by  their  own  folly  ;  and  now  let  them  lay 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  see  how 
they  can  best  get  out  of  It ;  and,  if  they  choose, 
let  them  call  upon  their  bosom  friend  Melbourne, 
whom  they  are  all  now  pinning  their  faith  upon, 
to  not  the  part  of  Hercules  for  them  in  the  hour 
of  need.  As  for  you,  you've  done  your  best ;  and 
if  yon  only  cut  and  run  now,  you'll  come  off  with 
flying  colours. 

Whioouwhip.  At  all  events,  Sinclair,  wi'rt 
not  to  blame  for  your  being  baulked:  our  benohea 
were  much  fuller  than  your  own.  Torywhippy 
must  have  made  a  cursed  bad  whip  of  it  to-day 
for  you.  Yott  saw  there  were  at  least  four  of 
our  officials ;  and  I  assure  you,  honour  bright,  I 
spoke  to  not  a  few  of  our  people  myself. 

[Attde.'}    And  begged  them  to  make  a  point 
of  staying  away. 

Sib  G.  S.  My  good  friend,  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you.  I've  always  found  yoo  disposed 
to  serve  me  on  all  occasions. 

WniootawBip.  ■  Ob,  don't  mention  it,  my  dear 
fellow.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  aa  much  for  yon 
another  time,  you  may  rely  upon  It. 

SibG.  8.  [toSinP.B.]  Well,  my  dear  Bnrdett, 
it's  a  great  consolation  to  see  you  here.  I  was 
quite  sure  you  would  be  true  to  your  colours, 
and  nail  them  to  the  mast  rather  than  daaert 
me. 

Sib  F.  B.  Why,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  George, 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  about  it.  I  waa 
here,  and  yet  I  was  not  here.  Ill  explain  it  all 
to  you  by  and  by ;  but  I  am  as  mueh  chagrined 
at  your  diaappointment  aa  you  can  b«  yoaneUl 
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Sot  G.  S.  Oh,  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  of 
that. 

Whioolewhip.  But,  pray,  my  good  fellow, 
have  you  fixed  any  other  day  for  making  a  freah 
attempt  at  a  muster  ? 

Sib  6.  S.  Why,  I  looked  at  the  Notice  Book, 
and  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr  Ley,  and  I 
have  at  last  fixed  upon  this  day  fortnight. 

Lord .     I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  George, 

did  you  say  you  mean  to  come  on  upon  this  day 
fortnight  ? 

BiK  G.  S.  Yes,  my  Lord  ;  I  hope  you'll  do  me 
the  favour  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand. 

Lord '    Why,  I  can't  exactly  promise  ; 

but  I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 

lA*ide.']—n\  go  and  tell  Lady  Percy  of 
this  arrangement ;  for  she  desired  me  to 
find  out  some  day]  when  nothing  parti, 
enlar  was  coming  on,  some  sort  of  die* 
non,  that  she  might  give  a  grand  dinner 
to  certain  parliamentary  magnates ;  and 
she  could  not  have  a  more  fitting  oppor> 
tunity,  I  am  sure. 
LoBD  £.  B.  Egad,  I'll  do  Lady  Ailerbury  the 
same  good  turn ;  for  she  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  best  day  for  asking 
six  or  seven  of  our  great  gems  to  meet  his 
Grace  of  Wellington. 

[SMunt  Loan  ■,  and  Lord  E.  B.,  leho 
had  eomt  down  from  the  librarf  a  fm 
minulet  btfort ;  having  been  there 
when  theHouee  teai  anmted.] 

Sm  F.  B.  Let's  see,  Sinclair.  I  think  you 
said  you  had  fixed  tiiis  day  week  for  coming  on 
again. 

Sib  G.  S.    No,  no ;  this  day  fortnight. 

Sib  F.  B.  Well,  be  sure  yon  put  up  a  le^ble 
memorandum  about  it  upon  the  card-rack  in  my 
library  ;  for  you  know  I'm  the  worst  hand  in  the 
world  at  remembering  dates ;  and  I  shall,  with, 
out  fail,  if  you  keep  reminding  me  of  It,  be  down 
on  the  day  appointed,  at  half-past  three.  I  'd 
rather  he  carried  up  the  steps  than  that  you 
should  not  have  a  house. 

WmooLKwaip.  But,  my  good  man,  why  the 
deuce,  if  you  are  to  come  on  at  all,  did  you  not 
take  an  earlier  day?  It  must  be  a  d — 1  of  a 
bore  to  have  a  long  set  speech  bottled  up  in  your 
memory  for  another  fortnight. 

SiB  G.  S.  O,  come,  my  dear  Whigglewhip, 
you're  too  bad  to  keep  roasting  me  in  this  way. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
an  earlier  day :  there  are  nineteen  notices  for 
Thursday,  each  of  which  may  occupy  a  whole 
night;  thirteen  for  next  Tuesday;  and  eleven 
for  the  Thursday  following. 

ToBTWHip.  Isn't  that  the  day  for  which 
O'Connell's  six  notices  about  his  justice  to  Ire. 
land  nostrums  stand  P 

Sib  G.  S.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  at  the  very  top  of 
the  list ;  but  I  did  not  include  them  in  my  cal- 
culation ;  for,  of  course,  every  one  knows  that 
they  never  stand  In  any  one's  way.  They'll 
never  come  on  till  the  Greek  calends.  These 
notices  are  mere  placebo*,  to  keep  the  Repealers 
in  good  humour. 


Omnbs.    Oh,  of  course. 

Snt  F.  B.  Well,  I  am  often  lost  in  wonder 
how  the  poor  Irish  dupes,  who  are  so  shrewd 
and  sensible  in  other  matters,  can  be  still  im- 
posed upon  by  these  mountebank  make-believe* 
and  corn-exchange  claptrap*.  Their  faith  in 
Dan's  promises  is  far  more  surprising  than  their 
belief  in  transubstantiation. 

Whioolgwrip.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  believe, 
after  all,  you're  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  Why,  Tuesday  fortnight  is,  out  of  sight, 
the  most  awkward  night  you  could  have  hit 
upon.  It's  the  day  of  the  Queen's  grand  ban. 
qnet  to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  all  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  will  be  there,  of  course  ;  and 
then  it's  to  be  followed  up  by  a  grand  ball> 
which,  to  be  sure,  can't  much  interfere  with  the 
Parliament  avocations  of  your  people;  but  ail 
our  men — your  friend  Joseph,  and  the  Rads  in- 
cluded— will  be  smirking  and  smiling  at  the 
palace,  in  their  bags,  wigs,  and  court  dresses; 
and  there  isn't  a  chance  of  one  of  them  being 
here,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  happen  what 
may. 

ToBYWBip.  It's  the  night  too  of  the  Grand 
Gala  at  Vauxhall;  and  I  know  at  least  twenty 
of  our  best  men  who  have  made  up  parties  for 
going  there ;  and  they  would  not  stay  away  to 
prevent  all  your  Scottish  parsons,  and  all  their 
glebes  and  manses  to  boot,  from  being  made  a 
kirk  and  a  mill  of,  as  the  saying  is. 

Wbioolewhip.  And,  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
new  clown  of  the  horsemanship  at  Astley's,  whom 
the  whole  world  has  ran  wild  about,  has  fixed  his 
benefit  for  that  night ;  and  I  could  name  several 
of  our  grandees  who  mean  to  take  an  early  din. 
ner  at  Brookes',  and  patronise  him,  before  going 
to  her  Majesty's  ball.  My  dear  fellow,  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  have  not  a  chance ;  if  you  try 
to  come  on  in  spite  of  all  our  warnings,  your 
kirk  will  be  floored  again,  as  sure  as  fate,  and 
then  think  how  foolish  you'U  look. 

Sir  G.  8.  Well,  I  dare  say  you  are  right;  but 
I  really  must  try  what  I  can  make  of  it,  in  do. 
spite  of  all  these  discouragements.  There  is 
only  one  notice,  on  this  day  fortnight,  which  has 
the  priority. 

ToRTWHip.  And,  pray,  whose  is  that,  I  should 
like  to  know  p 

SiH  G.  S.  Why,  it's  Tom  Dnncombe's  name 
that  precedes  mine. 

Whioot.bwbip.  Oh,  what!  is  that  the  day 
Tommy  has  fixed  upon  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  his  bill  for  regulating  the  rates  at  the 
Hippodrome?  Oh,  well:  that  alters  the  case 
somewhat.  You're  sure  of  a  House,  at  all  events ; 
for  that's  an  affair  which  excites  a  very  general 
interest,  and  is  not  a  mere  local  or  provincial 
squabble,  like  your  Kirk  question.  "There  will 
be  rare  fun  on  that  night,  I  promise  you. 

ToBvwHip.  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  there  wilL 
Inglis  will  be  pitted  against  Duncombe, — tb« 
saints  versu*  the  sportsmen ;  and  I  hope  the 
friends  of  our  innocent  old  established  recras- 
tions  will  make  a  strong  muster,  and  drive  jwtt 
Plumtres,  and  Inglises,  and,  I  suppose  I  n^ 
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add,  your  Sinclairg  too,  out  of  tlie  field.  You 
tupertttnelified  gentry  are  really  becoming'  quite 
intolerable  as  well  aa  intolerant,  and  it  is  high 
time  for  sensible  men  to  be  putting  a  spoke  into 
your  wheeL 

WaioBLEwnip.  I  wager  any  sum  you  please, 
that  there  will  be,  at  least,  450  Members  here  by 
four  o'clock.  The  chaplain  wont  have  been 
honoured  with  such  a  crowded  congregation  for 
many  a  day. 

ToRTwuip.  Well,  it's  true  enough  that 
you're  sure  of  a  House  at  four ;  but  it's  not  a 
whit  less  certain  that  you'll  be  counted  out  long 
before  seven.  Believe  me,  you'd  better  let  it 
alone. 

Sib  G.  8.  Why,  it's  so  far  well  to  be  certain 
of  a  House :  that's  one  point  gained,  you  know  ; 
and  I  must  trust,  for  keepisg  it,  to  the  aid  of 
such  a  Scotch  corp«  de  reserve  as  I  may  be  able 
to  muster. 

Whioolewhip.  Well,  Sinclair,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  listen  to  reason,  and  will  run  your 
head  against  a  stone  wall,  in  spite  of  all  our 
warnings,  we  can't  help  it ;  you  must  have  your 
own  way,  and  cut  your  own  throat.  Tory- 
whip,  are  you  going  up  to  St  James'  Street? 
I've  got  my  cab  here,  and  can  set  you  down 
wherever  you  please. 

ToRYWHip.  Do  you  think  I  can  trust  my- 
self in  your  hands?  Are  you  sure  you  wont 
break  my  neck  ? 

V7HI0OI.BWHIP.  Why,  I  don't  know  what  1 
might  do,  if  I  were  certain  of  not  risking  my 
own ;  but  as  it  is,  my  dear  fellow,  you're  safe 
enough.     I'll  ensure  your  life  for  one  of  her  Ma- 


jesty's four-pennies.  Good-b'y,  Sinclair,  1  wish 
you  better  luck  another  time.  J^Exeunt. 

Sir  F.  B.  Well,  Georgo,  this  has  really  been 
a  very  awkward  and  very  bungled  affair  ;  but  we 
must  see  and  manage  it  better  another  time. 
I  hope  you'll  come  up  to  dinner.  I  intercepted 
Pringle  in  the  lobby,  just  after  the  unfortunaie 
denouement,  and  he  has  promised  to  meet  you. 
He  had  refused  two  dinner  parties  on  purpose  to 
be  present  at  this  debate,  and  seemed  quite  mor- 
tified at  your  disappointment,  though  less  sur- 
prised at  it  than  I  was. 

Sib  G.  S.  I  am  sure  he  would  feel  it  as  much 
as  I  do  myself. 

Sir  p.  B.  I'll  send  away  my  horses  and  walk 
up  with  you  to  the  Carlton.  I  was  there  on  my 
way  down,  and  saw  Jackson,  Hardingo,  Shaw, 
and  several  others,  whoui  I  intended  to  bavo  in- 
vited to  dinner  ;  but  I  did  not  do  so,  on  purpose 
that  I  might  not  interfere  with  your  "benefit 
night ;"  but  we'll  now  go  and  see  how  many  of 
them  we  can  still  pick  up.  Come, "  Let  not  your 
noble  courage  be  cast  down."  I  think  you  still 
may  say,  "  Et  quondam  prjora  tuli," 

Sib  G.  S.  Why,  it's  true;  but  still  it's  very 
trying  to  a  man's  temper  and  spirits,  after  faav. 
ing  primed  and  prepared  himself  to  plead  what 
he  thinks  a  very  important  cause,  to  be  "deserted 
in  bis  utmost  need,"  and  find  all  ■'  Love's  labour 
Lost."  But,  however,  there's  no  help  for  it,  and 
I  shall  attend  you  with  great  pleasure  ;  for  you 
are,  at  all  times,  my  chief  resource  and  consola- 
tion under  any  difficulties  and  disappointments. 
Come  along.  [_Exeunt. 
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Soaiir  are  w«,  in  one  aenie,  to  ray  that,  from  the  Re- 
ports before  ns,  an  Englttbman  may  «btain  a  men  inti- 
mate and  accarate  knowledge  of  the  political  condition, 
snd  the  resonrcei  and  prospects  of  Egjrpt,  than  be  h»9  the 
means  of  obtaining  concerning  bit  own  country,  without 
inearring  trouble  and  ezpence,  which  few  can  afford  to 
bestow  on  such  InTcstlgations.  Wonld  Lord  Normsnby 
nquest  Dr  Bowring  to  report,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  equal  brevity,  upon  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  colonies,  for  the  information  of  the  nation,  he  wonld 
perform  a  really  useful  service  to  the  State. 

Our  present  ticklish  relations  with  the  East,  give  the 
Report  on  Egypt  great  tempoiary  importance.  It  de- 
vclopes  tha  resources  and  policy  of  Mehemec  All,  and 
proves,  upon  the  whole,  that  more  is  to  be  lost  than 
gained  to  civilisation  and  commerce,  by  interference  with 
him,  or  his  dynasty,  although  any  European  State  had  a 
right  to  interfere.  To  his  long  struggle,  and  his  inse. 
curity,  the  greatest  evils  iwder  which  the  people  of 
^(7Pt  *re  suffering,  namely,  the  conscription  and  the 
destructive  lapaeity  of  the  government,  may  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  attributed  j  for  his  time  has  been  spent, 
and  the  reaontces  of  the  country  wasted,  as  much  in  st> 
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curing  what  he  has  obtained,  as  in  ambitious  schemes  of 
farther  conquest. 

The  wonderful  productive  powers  of  Egypt,  and  its 
futnre  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  but 
especially  to  those  of  England,  whether  as  a  producer  or 
consumer,  are  unfolded;  and  the  many  and  formidable  ob- 
structioDsand  impediments  to  its  prosperiiyatcconsidered; 
but  not  hopelessly.  In  the  comparatively  greater,  nay,  we 
may  say  the  complete  security  given  to  life  and  property, 
in  every  part  of  the  Pacha's  territory,  in  the  Dtrsert  as 
much  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  germ  of  a  higher 
civilisation,  by  the  introduction  of  education  and  the 
arts,  something  has  been  accomplished,  and  a  door  of 
improvement  opened,  were  it  only  through  the  number 
of  intelligent  Europeans  now  settled  in  Egypt.  The 
greatest  obstruction  which  Dr  Bowring  perceives  to  im- 
provement in  the  East  is  the  Conseivative  character  o£ 
the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  ■*  the  nntractable  fana- 
ticism of  its  priests  t"  though  prejudice  is  giving  way,— 
and  in  every  part  of  the  east,  bat  especially  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  All's  dominions,  toleration  is  creeping  in.  The 
appearance  of  so  many  Europeans,  who  cannot  longer  be 
ill  treated,  or  reduced  into  a  debased  caste,  is  of  itself  an 
important  circumstance. 

The  followiof  passage  could  almost  justify  the  worst 
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ills  to  which  lome  pvUtieiiof  allcg*  Taike^  and  Egypt 
to  b«  expotcd : — 

Wert  there  a  cIsm  of  men  in  Egypt  snfficiently  numer- 
oui  to  leize  and  derelope  the  half-formed  cooceptioni, 
the  vague  bnt  ciTlliziDg  purpoiei  of  Mahomet  Ali,  im- 
menee  improreote  would  be  ipeedlly  eSected.  The  PRcha 
has  oot  always  a  clear  sense  of  what  he  proposes  to  him- 
self. Bainest,  impatient,  and  ambitions ;  drsirons  of  see- 
ing immediate  results,  he  scarcely  allows  time  tor  the 
thoughtful  laying  down  of  those  foundations  on  which 
he  would  fhin  nisa  >  nable  snparstructnrr.  He  is  in 
baste  to  plant  the  tree,  which  is  oo  doubt  commendable, 
but  he  ii  in  haste  too  to  gather  the  fiowers  and  the  fruit. 
He  unwillingly  consents  to  watch,  to  train  up,  to  water, 
and  to  wait.  **  I  am  old,"  he  has  been  heard  to  say, 
"  and  cannot  stop  as  younger  men  might  da ;  what  I 
wonld  hare  done  must  lie  done  quiekly.**  Henct  it  is 
that  many  of  the  intentions  of  the  pacha  arc  thwarted  { 
because  instead  of  waiting  for  the  gradual  growth  of 
time  till  the  plants  fix  themselres  firmly  in  the  ground, 
he  transplants  the  huge  trees  of  the  forest,  which  flourish, 
or  seem  to  flourish,  for  a  few  hoars,  and  then  Anally 
decay. 

It  must  be  long  before  the  quiet  influence  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  calm  administration  of  regularly  awarded 
justice,  can  change  the  general  character  of  oriental  go- 
vernments. In  the  absence  of  all  organixatlon  for  obtain- 
ing any  adequate  reprtstBtation  ot  the  general  Interest, 
violence  is  the  omnipresent  instrument,  the  omnipresent 
evil.  It  seems  to  decide  all  questions ;  it  begins  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  harem,  and  it  spreads  through  all  the 
circles  of  society :  everybody  is  trained  to  exercise  it  and 
to  submit  to  it  in  turn,  according  as  questions  arise  with 
superiors  or  inferiors.  Force  thus  becomes  the  only  rt. 
presentatire  of  influence,  reason  goes  for  little,  right  goes 
for  little,  the  rod  is  the  arbiter.  What  men  seek  is  not 
justice  on  their  side  but  power,  the  power  to  inflict  cor- 
poreal suffering ;  those  who  possess  that  power  reckon  for 
something  in  the  community  i  those  who  possess  it  not 
pre  mere  cyphers,  victims  upon  whom  thaf  power  i*  to 
indulge  its  caprices. 

Mehtmet  All  has  evidently  many  laudable  though 
vague  desires  after  improvement,  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  has  forced  rather  Utan  fostered,  and  so 
has  failed ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  though  amenable 
to  good  advice  (however  self-willed  and  headstrong)  he 
has  too  often,  in  the  multitude  of  his  couuseUon,  instead 
of  wisdom,  found  distraction.  The  character  and  gra- 
dual rise  of  the  energetic  man  with  whom  the  destinies 
of  Egypt  are  interwoven,  is  briefly  and  emphatically 
traced  in  the  following  passage  :— 

The  growth  of  the  power  and  sway  of  th«  Pacha  of 
Egypt  is  not  always  traceable  to  any  original  purpose  or 
policy  and  it  has  been  the  almost  inevituble  action  of  a 
stronger  upon  a  weaker  position,  the  energy  of  a  better- 
directed  against  a  worse  organisation.  His  progress  was 
step  by  step.  He  originally  created  his  army  and  navy 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  himself  against  attack. 
Intercourse  with  Europeans  suggested  various  improve- 
ments, and  they  were  adopted  slowly  but  perseveringly. 
What  is  created  for  defence  becomes  easily  a  weapon  for 
aggiession.  In  the  East,  a  pacha  generally  holds  his  go- 
vernment for  an  uncertain  number  of  years,  and  even 
though  he  should  regularly  pay  the  stipulated  tribute,  is 
invariably  menarad  with  the  advent  of  a  siuxessor  when- 
ever influence  enough  can  be  brought  into  play  at  Con- 
atantinople.  But  Mahomet  All  soon  determined  to  make 
himself  too  strong  for  dismissal ;  and  although  many  a 
flrman  has  been  fulminated  against  him,  and  he  has  been 
again  and  again  deposed,  it  has  always  been  found  necet- 
aary  to  recognise  his  viceroyalty  and  to  reinatate  hin  in 
power. 

The  strong  hand  of  Mahomet  All  removed  the  hundred 
oppressors  who  in  various  parts  of  Egypt  levied  their 
tribute  from  the  people.  With  their  oppressions  nnirer- 
lal  anarchy  wu  associated;  but  the  anouit  of  oppref- 


sion  which  any  one  of  them  inflicted  depended  much  on 
his  individual  character.  By  the  side  of  a  ferocious  was 
often  a  b«nevoIent  Bey.  The  tyranny  exercised  in  ona 
province  found  a  favourable  contrast  in  the  better  go- 
vernment of  another.  In  the  present  state  of  things 
order  has  no  doubt  succeeded  to  anarchy  t  the  eonntry 
is  not  broken  as  it  were  into  discordant  fragmtnta;  a 
centralizing  government  has  united  something  like  a 
community  of  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  the  powers 
of  exaction  have  been  immensely  Increased ;  protection 
and  security  have  enabled  the  oultivators  greatly  to  ex- 
tend their  productions,  bnt  have  been  used  at  tie  same 
time  as  instruments  for  enoi  mous  flscal  demands.  Ca- 
pital applied  to  agriculture  has  wonderfully  augmented 
the  harvests  ;  but  the  result  is  mainly  to  be  seen  in  the 
revenues  of  the  government,  which  have  been  increaaed 
to  an  unexampled  extent,  not  only  by  extended  cultiva- 
tion, but  by  the  power  of  collection  and  exaction,  which 
an  improvod  system  of  administration  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  government. 

The  restlessness  which  is  almost  the  invariable  com- 
panion of  strong  intellect,  is  prominent  in  Mahomet 
All's  cliaracter.  His  passions  and  his  powers  must  have 
a  fleld  of  action.  They  have  been  engaged  in  surmount- 
ing enormous  difficulties ;  yet  notwithstanding  his  general 
good  fortune  he  has  been  visited  by  many  a  severe  dis- 
aster. The  plague  has  frequently  carried  away  his 
people  by  tans  of  ihonsands  ;  his  revenues  have  been  ab- 
sorbed over  and  over  again  by  immense  expenditiutb 
Harauing  wan  have  threatened  his  country  with  depo- 
pulation :  yet  he  overthrew  the  Beys  and  destroyed  the 
Mamelnkes  when  they  seemed  irresistible;  he  delivered 
Egypt  from  Its  thousand  tyrants  and  robben  ;  engaged 
with  his  master,  the  sultan,  his  evary  step  was  marked 
by  victory  i  and  his  course  of  triumph  was  frarn  tiis 
south  of  Palestine  to  the  heart  of  Anatolia ;  the  holy 
cities,  lost  to  the  caliphate,  he  reconquered,  and  has  kept 
them  in  his  possession,  A  merchant-governor,  he  has 
made  the  country  one  vast  counting-house,  and  has 
stocked  his  own  warehouses  with  eotton,  and  opium,  and 
indigo,  and  other  valuable  articles  destined  to  remote 
lands  from  soils  to  which  of  old  such  produce  waa  al- 
most unknown. 

Nothing  has  so  contributed  to  the  formation  of  Ma- 
homet All's  character  as  that  desire  of  information  by 
which  he  is  distinguished.  He  has  had  translated  for 
his  own  use  a  great  portion  of  the  works  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  No 
intelligent  traveller  visits  Egypt  without  obtaining 
access  to  his  presence  and  adding  to  the  atores  of  hia 
knowledge.  His  curioeity  is  boundless,  and  he  has  the 
rare  but  felicitous  art  of  abstracting  from  his  visiters 
that  species  of  instruction  which  they  are  particularly 
fitted  to  communicate.  He  converses  with  every  ene  on 
the  subjects  they  best  understand;  I  have  frequently 
known  him  to  revert  to  topics  in  which  his  mind  had  been 
left  in  an  unsatisfied  state,  either  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
up  some  vacancy  in  the  information  itself,  or  of  solving 
some  doubt  or  perplexity  which  had  occurred  to  him  after 
meditating  on  what  had  occurred.  With  the  namee  of 
almost  every  distinguished  statesman  in  Europe  he  ia 
perfectly  familiar,  and  of  the  more  eminent  among  them 
he  knows  the  history.  Nothing  more  awakens  hia  attoi- 
tion  than  the  progress  of  mechanical  arts,  and  he  will 
often  require  the  most  detailed  descriptiona  of  instra- 
menta  or  machinery  whose  operationa  have  heta  pointed 
cat  to  him. 

In  reporting  some  of  the  particular*  of  my  peraosuil 
interviews  with  Mahomet  Ali,  I  shall  give,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  exhibiting  the  character  of  his  mind,  (as  nearly 
as  possible,}  an  exact  translation  of  his  expressions. 

"  Do  not  judge  me  by  the  standard  of  your  knowledge. 
Compare  me  with  the  ignoranoa  that  is  around  me.  We 
cannot  apply  the  same  rules  to  Egypt  aa  to  England ; 
centuries  have  been  required  to  bring  you  to  your  pre- 
sent state,  I  have  only  had  a  few  years.  Yon  liinve 
numbers  of  intelligent  persons  who  comprehend  tii^ 
rulers  and  carry  on  their  xrork.  I  can  find  vary  fk«r  ee 
nndersund  me  and  do  my  bidding.  I  am  often  dsteiml, 
and  I  knew  I  an  deceiredi  wberwa  muj  an  teiiVMl 
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bot  do  not  knonr  it.  I  aeek  everybody  who  can  girt  m« 
inrormalion." 

I  hare  meutioned  in  a  note  (p.  145)  an  allasioa  made 
by  Mahomet  All  to  hi>  toppresaioii  of  the  rerolt  in  Palai- 
tin  :  on  another  occaiion  he  thua  gpoke  of  it : — 

"  Practice  and  action  are  ererythinf.  During  lh« 
Syrian  inmrrection,  Colonei  D  and  M.  M— —  re- 
commended me  to  study  history  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  art  of  goreniment.  I  am  too  old  to  study  his- 
tory. My  son  wrote  to  me  for  instructiont,  as  he  was  aar- 
ronnded  with  diRicuUies.  I  thought  the  best  instruction 
was  to  go  myself.  So  I  went  to  Jaffa  and  I  put  down 
the  insurrection  immediately— this  was  practical  gorem* 
ment." 

"  What  Turkey  wants  is  what  England  has  got— 
men,  men  fit  to  gorem :  but  the  Turks  are  proud  and 
ignorant,  and  their  pride  and  ignorance  will  lead  to  their 
overthrow, 

"  I  came  to  Egypt,  and  I  found  the  country  inhabited 
by  barbarians ;  there  was  scarcely  one  person  in  the 
country  able  to  read  or  write.  In  fact,  only  one  man 
could  I  discover  who  was  fit  for  a  aecretary.  Now  I 
have  done  what  I  can  to  civilize  the  country.  I  knew 
that  Europe  was  more  advanced  than  Egypt,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  bring  to  Egypt  the  knowledge  of  Europe. 

"  If  I  could  devote  myself  for  ten  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Egypt,  should  I  live  so  long,  J  would  entirely 
change  the  appearance  of  the  conntry.  I  have  done 
something  already,  but  nothing  to  what  I  will  do. 

"  I  have  educated  at  my  own  expense  some  thousands 
of  people.  I  have  sent  some  of  them  to  Europe,  and  I 
am  told  that  even  in  the  schools  of  Europe  many  of  my 
young  men  have  distinguished  themselves, 

"  Your  country,  England,  has  reached  its  present  emi; 
nence  by  the  labour-i  of  many  generations ;  and  no  coun- 
try can  be  made  suddenly  great  and  flourishing.  Now  I 
have  done  something  for  Egypt.  I  have  begnn  to  improve 
her ;  and  she  may  be  compared  in  some  respects,  not  only 
with  eastern,  bat  with  European  countries.  I  have 
much  to  learn,  and  so  have  my  people ;  and  I  am  now 
sending  Edhem  Bey  with  fifteen  young  men  to  learn  what 
your  coantry  can  teach.  They  must  see  with  their  own 
eye* ;  they  mast  learn  to  work  with  their  own  hands ; 
they  must  examine  your  manufiictures ;  they  must  try 
to  discover  how  and  why  yon  are  superior  to  us ;  and, 
when  they  have  been  among  your  people  a  sufficient  time^ 
they  m  ust  come  home  and  instruct  my  people, 

"  The  English  have  made  many  great  discoveries,  bat 
the  t>eBt  of  their  discoveries  is  that  of  steam  navigation," 
I  told  bim  the  inventor  of  steam  navigation  was  an  Ame- 
rican, and  he  replied,  "  Had  they  not  had  fathers  like 
you,  they  would  not  have  been  such  clever  children. 

"  I  bad  not  the  benefit  of  early  education.  I  was  forty- 
seven  years  old  when  I  learned  to  read  and  write," 

One  could  wish  this  eastern  Napoleon  a  long  lease  of 
life,  to  correct  bis  errors  and  develope  his  ideas,  Dr 
Bowring  gives  a  fearful  picture  of  the  slave  trade  of 
Egypt.  Slave-hanta  are  eagerly  practised  by  All's 
troops  on  the  frontier,  as  their  arrears  of  pay  are  paid  by 
the  sale  of  slaves.  Many  more  of  the  unhappy  A  byssinian 
and  Nubian  slaves  are  killed  in  the  frays  in  which  they 
are  made  captive,  or  perish  miserably  in  the  desert,  than 
are  brought  to  the  slare  market,  Dr  Bowring  touches 
repeatedly  upon  the  gentle,  gay,  and  amiable  character 
of  the  peasantry  of  Egypt;  of  whom  in  one  place  he 
says- 
Nothing  can  equal  the  long-suffering  patience  of  the 
fellahs  of  the  Nllei  their  submission  to  antbority;  their 
cheerfulness  under  affliction  ;  their  buoyancy  of  spirit ; 
their  ever-dnring  gaiety.  In  the  public  works,  the  men 
who  wear  the  heaviest  fetters  seem  to  smile  not  less  than 
any  of  their  oompanions,  even  when  crippled  with  the 
weight  of  the  irons  hung  upon  them,  which  bare  eaten 
their  way  to  their  very  bones.  Song  and  music  are  the 
perpetual  accompaniment  of  the  severest  toil ;  and  though 
•midst  the  groups  the  whip  is  seen,  which  is  often  laid 
hj  the  OTtncer  on  (be  bMki  of  (be  labovreii,  the  loog 


never  ceases,  the  spirits  seem  never  to  flag.  In  the  crowd 
ic  is  difficult  to  discover  anything  of  permanent  meUn- 
choly  or  dejection.  Nothing  can  break  down,  nothing 
destroy,  that  joyousness  of  mind  which  submits  to  evil 
because  it  is  deemed  ineviuble;  but  at  the  same  time 
seizes  on  everything  that  looks  like  happiness,  whether 
its  substance  or  its  shadow.  In  Egypt,  death  itself  ia 
connected  with  gaiety:  with  rapidly-moving  processions 
which  look  like  triumphs  ;  with  shouts  and  music  which 
have  no  connexion  with  gloom.  .... 

The  fellahs  of  Egypt  are,  of  all  races  In  the  world,  the 
most  gentle  and  pacific.  Of  war  and  war>making  they 
would  never  dream,  could  they  be  allowed  to  cultivate 
their  fertile  lands  in  peace.  Indeed,  why  should  they 
quit  their  country;  their  river  which  waters  it,  and 
which  they  still  regard  with  something  like  idolatry  ? 
Where  could  they  find  regions  so  attractive  and  so  fruit- 
ful? It  is  true  (hey  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
heavily  oppressed,  but  oppresiion  has  not  degenerated 
them :  they  have  meekly  bowed  themselves  to  the  yoke  as 
their  forefathers  in  all  time  have  done ;  but  never  was  a 
people,  from  their  history,  past  and  present,  more  calca< 
lated  to  awaken  sympathies  in  their  behalf. 

The  Bedouiiu  find  less  favour  with  Dr  Bowring; 
They  seem,  under  the  iron  sway,  of  Ali,  to  have  lost 
some  of  their  vices,  and  also  some  of  their  noble  qaaU« 
ties.  Among  the  mixed  population  of  Egypt,  consisting 
of  Arabs,  Turks,  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Negroes,  the 
Turks  form  the  aristocracy— the  Norman  lords.  Their 
numbers  are  small  and  are  diminishing ;  yet  they  retain 
their  influence  by  that  force  of  habit  which  mokes  the 
bear,  though  unmonled,  shrink,  and  raise  himself  to 
dance  if  his  master  holds  up  his  stick,  and,  by  hie  air, 
menaces  chastisement. 

The  waste  and  misdirection  of  capital  cattsed  by  the 
Pacha  forming  manufactures  in  spite  of  nature  and  cir» 
cumstances,  are  pointed  out ;  but.  In  jostlfication  of  hia 
insane  attempts,  Mehemet  Ali  could  cite  the  example  of 
enlightened  France  and  wise  Britain,  who  also  try 
to  make  themselves  Independent  of  other  states  and  of 
foreign  sappliec  It  was  All's  opinion,  gleaned,  probably) 
from  some  of  our  economists,  that  a  National  Debt  de» 
Teloped  the  national  resources.  Dr  Bowring  told  him 
be  would  be  welcome  to  a  share  of  onn.  Once,  in  a  like 
vein,  when  the  Doctor  remarked  upon  Pilgrims  going  to 
Mecca  taking  advantage  of  the  Infidel  steamers,  Ali  ob« 
served,  laughing,  that "  There  was  nothing  la  tike  Koran 
against  steam." 

Dr  Bowring's  report,  were  the  tablet  thrown  Into  an 
appendix,  and  a  little  more  latitude  given  to  personal 
adventure,  woald  make  the  most  interesting,  and  cer> 
tainly  the  most  oomprehensive  and  accurate  book  of  tra« 
vela  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  bat  yet  been  given  to 
the  world.  Hat  Lont  Palmerston  a  oopy-rigiU  in  Uf 
It  it  not  a  national  work  t 

Portraiti  (if  Public  Charaeteri.  By  the  Authoq 
of  "  Random  Recollectiong,"  &c.* 

In  glancing  over  this  book,  we  have  occasionally  been 
tempted  to  think  it,  at  least  in  part,  the  grave  hoax  of 
some  solemn  wag ;  but  there  are  so  many  evidences  of 
entire  good  faith  and  authenticity  about  it,  that  the  Urn, 
though  a  very  natural  one,  mnst  be  given  np.  The 
«  Portraits,"  however  unlike  some  of  them  may  be,  are 
certainly  intended  for  Ukeneues. 

The  portrait-painter  sets  out  with  the  grave  avurance^ 
that  to  writs  "  with  the  greater  fidelity,  fiUmeii,  and 
freedom,  he  hat  avoided  all  intercourse,"  while  prepariof 
his  work,  with  such  persons   as   Prince  Albert,  Lord 
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Hardwieke,  Mr  Adolphai,  Connt  D'Onay,  or  the  Lord 
Adrocatc  of  Scotland,  and  the  other  nibject*  of  hii 
(kctcbei.  Thif  degree  of  candoor  wai  almoet  inperflu- 
OQi;  For  the  aceoracf  of  hii  iaformation,  or  delineation, 
we  eaonot  pretend  to  Tonch  In  any  one  initance ;  bat 
we  max  affinm  that  hi>  miitakee,  or  blonden,  are  to  the 
full  M  direrting  ai  other  people's  facte.  He  hath,  more> 
over,  "  a  mott  mercerJike  memory."  Atk  him  alwut  a 
man'e  parte,  and  he  will  talk  of  hia  tronsert,  "  white 
kide,"  and  the  colour  and  cut  of  his  whiskers.  He  di- 
Tldes  mankind  into  parts— the  angalar-faced  and  the 
flat-faced ;  thoae  who  wear  wide  nether  garments,  and 
those  who  are  spmce  In  their  attire ;  and  has  a  good 
word  to  say  of  erery  one ;  thongh,  we  fear,  some  of  his 
"  SQbjects"  will  hardly  agree  that "  there  is  not  an  obser- 
vation to  be  found  in  his  book  which  ooght  to  gire  the 
alighteat  uneasiness  to  any  one."  Mr  Monti  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  this  mind,  but  we  should  not  answer  for  every 
Other  sitter.  The  author  may  not  be  set  down  by  them  as 
the  witty  Dr  Arbmhnot  did  Dennis,  as  adding  another  to 
the  calamities  of  death,  from  the  tertainty  of  bis  writing 
a  man's  memoirs;  but  as  a  new  calamity  of  life,  some 
public  men  will  be  simple  enough  to  regard  Mr  Grant. 
However  this  may  be,  while  "  man  is  dear  to  man," 
(oesip  will  never  lose  Its  relish ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  very  slight  a  seaaonlng  of  wit  or  knowledge  will 
render  it  palatable  even  to  discriminating  and  nice  tastes. 

Prince  Albert,  of  right  and  courtesy,  opens  the  ball. 
His  manners,  his  person,  his  dress,  are  highly  lauded  t 
•nd,  to  crown  all,  a  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  given.  He 
has  "  a  fine  dark  eye  and  beautiful  eyebrows,"  and  was 
tnajor  on  the  26th  of  August  last.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge is  *•  the  most  loquacious  person"  ever  our  author 
taw—"  the  most  intessant  talker  that  ever  opened  a 
month  ;**  and  •<  he  eats  as  well  as  he  talks,  the  whole 
evening."  When  he  haa  no  other  use  of  his  mouth,  he 
thrusts  the  top  of  his  cane  into  it.  He  has  small  eyes, 
"  of  a  light  gray  complexion,"  thick  white  eye-brows, 
and  what  Spunheim  would  have  called  a  bad  forehead. 
For  the  rest,  he  looks  very  good-natured  ;  or  did  so  look 
on  the  day,  probably  the  only  one,  on  which  our  author 
ever  saw  his  Royal  Highness.  He,  moreover,  dresses 
well,  and  would  make  an  admirable  president  of  "  a 
Free-and-Rasy."  High  praise  for  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  ; 
and  we  only  wish  his  Highness  may  fully  deserve  it. 

Mr  Grant  does  not  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  man 
on  bis  easel.  He  glances  aside  in  every  direction  where 
he  can  catch  a  trait  or  make  a  hit ;  and,  on  this  principle, 
has  thus  lugged  in  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou  along  with 
Lord  Hardwieke,  engaged  in  a  flare-up  with  Lord  Mel- 
Vrame  in  the  House  of  Peers.  160  years  after  this,  the 
following  passage  will  obtain  some  credit,  however  it 
may  be  sneered  at  now :— . 

Here  I  may  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  looked  very  odd  in  bis  nppearauce, 
and  wat  very  droll  in  bis  manner,  while  delivering  his 
speech  in  reply  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  evening  in 
question.  Although  I  bare  heard  almost  every  speech 
of  any  importance  which  the  Duke  has  made  for  the 
last  seven  years,  I  never  heard  him  deliver  one  in  which 
there  was  not  a  greater  or  less  number  of  what  are 
called  "  screeching  tones ;"  but  on  this  occasion  he  did 
not  utter  a  single  sentence,  in  which  he  did  not  literally 
"  squeak"  one  or  more  of  tlie  words.  In  many  instances, 
a  particular  word  was  spoken  in  to  low  a  tone  of  voire 
as  to  be  little  better  than  a  whisper;  while  the  very  next 
was  so  loud  and  shrill  as  to  startle  the  auditors  in  the 
most  distant  part  of,  the  House.  What  added  to  the 
.oddity  of  his  elocution,  if  anything  coming  from  the 
Duke  deterret  tb«  name,  wm  the  Indicrout  gcsiicaUtioD 


he  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  He  turned  his  btck  dar- 
ing the  delivery  of  one  part  of  his  speech  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Peers,  and  placing 
his  arms  across  hit  breast,  and  sUnding  as  erect  as  if 
some  one  had  been  about  to  measure  his  height,  looked 
towards  two  ladies  who  were  silting  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  with  as  much  eamestnfss  and  steadiness  as  if  he 
meant  to  address  himself  exclusively  to  them,  and  sought 
only  to  obtain  their  approbation.  His  dress,  too,  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  oddity  of  his  delivery  and  man- 
ner. Though  In  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  weather 
had  been  unusually  rainy  for  eight  or  ten  days  before, 
he  was  attired  in  summer's  apparel.  He  wore  a  blue 
coat,  with  buttons  which  possessed  more  than  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  "shining  power;"  his  trousers  were 
dnckskin,  and  in  the  article  of  whiteness  did  inSnila 
credit  to  his  washerwoman  t  he  rejoiced  in  a  buff  waist- 
coat, while  his  neck  was  encircled  by  a  suow-white  neck, 
erchief,  carelessly  put  on,  and  of  such  ample  folds  that  it 
well  nigh  reached  his  ears.  There  were  no  symptoms  of 
the  collar  of  his  shirt :  it  was  buried ;  that  is  to  say,  as- 
suming his  shirt  could  boast  of  a  collar,  in  <■  the  deep 
ocean"  of  the  folds  of  his  neckerchief  Altogether,  h« 
looked  quite  smart  on  the  occasion.  His  apps.irance,' 
indeed,  notwithstanding  the  circnmslnnce  of  more  than 
threescore  and  ten  years  having  paurd  over  his  head,  xras 
almost  boyish;  and  the  occasional  •' wheel-aboutt"  he 
made  with  his  body  were  performed  with  an  ease  and 
rapidity  which  triumphantly  demolished  the  hypotheiit 
respecting  his  alleged  growing  physical  in&ruitie*,  which 
certain  persons  have  thought  proper  to  advance  of  late. 
This  was  immediately  before  the  second  of  the  Duke's 
recent  attacks  of  illness. 

'  The  Duke  had  undoubtedly  been  meditating  conquest 
that  evening ;  but  there  are.  more  dandies  in  Mr  Grant's 
world  of  great  men  than  Wellington  and  l..ord  Brougham ; 
more  coxcombs  than  Count  D'Orsay,  and  the  superlative 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland ;  there  is  Mr  Warbnrton, 
trhom,  unleu  it  had  been  seen  and  sworn,  no  one  would 
have  suspected  of  such  enormity  as  we  find  described  along 
with  the  dinner  given  to  the  member  for  Middlesex. 

But  of  all  the  members  of  Parliament  whom  I  sawpre- 
sent,therewas  nonewhoseappeatance  struck  memoretkan 
that  of  Mr  Warburton.  Tnie  as  ever  to  the  clumsily- 
made  blue  coal,  the  large  double-knotted  neckcloth,  and 
the  collarlrsa  shirt  in  which  he  always  rejoices,  he  yet 
contrived  to  give  himself  an  air  of  nnwonled  smartness. 
Shall  I  tell  the  reader  in  what  way  ?  Why,  by  a  more 
tasteful  knot  in  his  neckcloth,  and  by  sporting — will  bis 
friends  and  constituents  believe  it  ?— o  pair  of  note- 
white  glovet.  I  fancied  I  saw  Mr  Hume  reproving,  in 
his  own  mind,  this  act  of  foppish  folly  in  one  who  glories, 
as  Mr  Warburton  does,  in  bis  utilitarian  philosophy, 
and  who,  moieover,  confesses  to  an  antiquity  of  threescore 
years.  At  any  rate,  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny  cast 
snndry  glances  at  Mr  Warburton's  white  gloves,  which 
mutt  have  meant  tomething  more  than  usual. 

What  could  those  glances  mean  ?  Has  no  one  found 
the  clue  to  the  mystery  t  Sir  John  Campbell  and  Mr  Fox 
Maule,  on  the  same  occasion,  looked  equally  glum  ;  while 
Lord  Howick,  usually  "  sour  and  sulky,"  as  our  author 
assures  ns,  was,  on  this  occasion,  quite  playful  and 
frisky,  and  played  a  capital  knife  and  foric. 

Mr  Grant  is  peculiarly  felicitous  on  while  kidt.  The 
only  point  of  twcUiim  which  the  Lord  Advocate  usually 
lacks,  is  white  kids.  But,  one  memorable  day,  that  tm 
which  the  fitteen  judges  gave  judgment  on  the  reserved 
points  in  the  case  of  Frost  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  Mr 
Rutheri'iud  sported  a  pair, 

Of  at  snow-white  a  complexion,  and  at  unexceptionable 
a  fit,  nt  ever  Bean  Brummell  himself  could  boast  of  in 
the  high  and  palmy  da}s  of  bis  foppery.  And  as  if  par- 
ticnlarly  anxious  that  the  Judges  and  gentlemen  in 
court  should  not  be  unobservant  of  his  handsome  glove% 
be  pnicti^  an  almut  uninterrupted  tcritt  of  aivTcacfli 
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with  hli  hand;.  At  one  lim«  he  touched  hii  forehead,  ai 
if  for  the  purpoie  of  adjnsting  a  rebellious  tnft  of  hair 
which  surmounted  it ;  at  another  he  placed  both  hands 
on  his  knei> ;  but  his  faTOurite  movement  nras  to  "  mix" 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  those  of  the  other,  and,  after 
allowing  them  to  repose  for  a  brief  season  in  each  other's 
cmbrnces,  abruptly  to  diasolre  the  union,  and  then  to 
work  with  the  glores  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  if  he 
h;id  been  iryini;  them  on  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  due  to 
the  learned  lord  to  add,  that  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
his  "  super-dandyism"  was  not  confined  to  his  gloves; 
be  was  an  extra  "  iwell"  all  over. 

No  man  in  England  can  touch  oar  author  on  this  kind 
of  topic  He  throws  in  a  placebo  when  he  concludes, 
"  Had  Count  D'Orsay  been  in  court,  it  would  have  been 
as  nice  a  point  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  sprucest, 
as  to  decide  the  case  of  Frost  and  his  companions."  Very 
well  this  for  the  Scotch  lawyer,  but  what  will  the  count 
say? 

Were  Mr  Mnnlz  to  trim  his  hair  and  beard,  subtract 
somewhat  largely  from  the  capacity  of  his  trousers,  and 
throw  away  his  bludgeon,  his  identity,  as  a  public  cha- 
racter, would,  for  aught  we  see,  be  lost — here  we  find 
no  other  trace  of  him  than  those  singularities  which  at 
first  struck  the  House  of  Commons,  and  still,  according 
to  our  authotity,  attract  the  public  stare.  Traits,  such 
as  those  of  whiskers,  trousers,  and  walking-sticks,  are 
better  than  the  no-meaning  generalities  with  which  rea- 
ders are  sometimes  perplexed,  and  kept  as  wise  in  the 
end  as  when  they  began  to  study  the  leading  features  of 
a  public  character. 

In  our  author  there  is  not  onfrequently  an  unconscious 
naioeii,  which  has  all  the  effect  of  wit.  He  admiiss  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  exceedingly ;  and  describes  him  as  a  great 
reformer  in  prison  discipline,  and  a  strennous  advocate 
for  the  lilent  system,  because,  he  slyly  adds,  ".  I  nther 
suspect  that  he  judges  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  case  of 
others,  from  the  extreme  punishment  the  silent  system 
would  prove  to  himself  were  his  mouth  sealed.  He  is 
remarkable  for  bis  loquacity,  and  no  punishment  en 
earth  trould  be  so  great  to  him  as  to  enforce  silence  on 
him  for  any  length  of  time." 

He  says  that  the  ladies  admire  the  Rev.  Hugh  H'XeiU^ 
because  "  it  is  a  strange  fact,  all  pngnaciont  preachers 
are  favonrltes  with  the  ladies."  We  shall  say  nothing 
whatever  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  in  the  sketches  of 
those  eminent  bibliopoles,  Mr  Murray  and  Mr  Tegg  { 
but  they  are,  the  latter  especially,  if  not  strictly  correct, 
yet  abundantly  entertaining.  Mr  Murray,  according  to 
this  authority,  lost  £S,000  by  Byron's  works,  and  made 
£25,000  by  a  Cookery  Book,  for  which  he  repaid  a  Mrs 
Rumbold  (?)  with  £500,  and  a  long  law-suit.  There 
are  more  wondrous  wonders  of  this  sort,  as  that  Mr 
Murray,  on  a  princely  progress  In  the  North,  gave  the 
Edinburgh  booksellers  a  dinner,  which  cost  £108,  and, 
in  consequence,  sold  £20,000  worth  of  Byron's  works 
before  he  left  Scotland!  Mr  Murray  travelled  in  a 
barouche  and  four,  and  was  delighted  with  bis  Scottish 
jannt.  He  has  sold  £25,000  worth  of  unpublished 
books  at  a  trade  dinner  in  L-ondon,  and  got  rid  of 
£30,000  worth  at  another.  «  Next  day,  it  is  trae,  many 
persons  had  misgivings  ;  but  that  was  their  a&lr,  net 
Mr  Murray's.  Besides,  they  would  be  u  ready  to  repeat 
the  error,  whenever  Mr  Murray  chose  to  fitvour  them 
again  with  the  best  wines  which  the  Albion  could  pro- 
duce." Whether  is  it  wine  or  sense  that  has  become  so 
scarce  a  commodity  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  Row  ? 
or,  haply,  is  it  our  author  that  is  slightly  deceived  ?  At 
all  events,  the  astute  Mr  Tegg  could  not  have  been 


among  the  wine-bibbers.  The  history  of  his  career  is 
among  the  best  things  in  the  volumes.  Mr  Tegg  is  de- 
scribed  as  "  the  great  champion  of  cheap  literature,  and 
the  mortal  enemy  of  copyright  bills ;  not  that  he  cares 
the  fraction  of  a  farthing  about  literature,  but  that  be 
knows  that,  to  prevent  the  right  of  repnblishing  intereet- 
ing  works,  would  be  to  destroy  a  leading  and  lucrative 
branch  of  his  business."  In  short.  Sergeant  Talfonrd'i 
bill  is  considered  as  for  the  author's  shop ;  and  Mr  Tegg'a 
opposition  is  for  Mr  Tegg's  shop;  and  both  opinion* 
may  be  correct.  Mr  Tegg  is  a  Scotsman,  of  the  West, 
by  this  authority ;  for  our  author  has  an  ear  for  pro> 
vincial  accentuation  as  delicate  as  that  of  Fine-ear,  who 
could  hear  tho  grass  grow.  He  knows  no  Scotch  Mem. 
ber  who  has  less  of  the  accent  than  Mr  Rntherfurd ; 
while  Sir  William  Rae  has  the  most  frightfnl  Scotch 
accent  he  ever  heard,  always  excepting  Mr  Carlyle'i. 
But,  on  this  point,  our  author  being  comparatively  bnt 
lately  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  while  these  gentlemen 
belong  to  the  south,  he  may  be  presumed  fastidious.  Or 
Johnson  certainly  affirmed  that  he  could  perceive  no  dif- 
ference betweeu  the  accent  of  the  natives  of  Mid-Lothian 
and  that  of  Aberdeenshire ;  bnt  Boswell  conld  not  oom« 
prebend  this  obtnsenea  of  ear. 

Onr  readers  will  already  have  a  tolerably  fitir  notion 
of  the  character  of  these  sketches.  They  conclude  with 
Mr  George  Robins,  whom  our  author  rightly  considers  a 
very  great  man,  and  also  a  very  great  author.  He 
thinks  that  a  tasteful  selection  of  Robins'  works,  "in 
two  volumes,  would  make  a  most  reeherelii  work ;"  and 
prophesies  that  "  Mr  Robins'  advertisement*  will  live 
after  him.  They  will  be  treasured  np  and  read  with 
avidity  by  generations  yet  unliom.  This  is,  at  any  rate, 
my  conviction  ;  end  never  (he  adds)  vraa  I  more  firmly 
wedded  to  any  hypothesis."  Our  author  continue* :— . 
"  It  is  related  of  a  Frenchman,  whose  name  escape*  my 
recollection,  that,  having  asked  of  an  acquaintance  the 
meaning  of  the  word  prose,  he  was  surprised  on  finding, 
from  the  answer,  that  he  h<d  been  talking  *<  prose"  all 
his  life.  This  scarce  does  justice  to  the  witty  dramat- 
ist ;  but  neither  does  Mr  Robins  get  jiwtice  when  hia 
advertisement*  are  described  as  "  blank  verse,"  and  ar> 
ranged  as  such.  The  selection*  thonld  not  be  done  In 
that  styles  whoever  Is  editor. 

Campbell  and  Hoore  have  each  a  niche  in  this  Temple 
of  Fame.  There  are,  we  are  told,  some  remarkable  coin* 
cidences  between  them.  Both  are  poets ;  both  are  Whig*  i 
both  have  pensions;  both  are  short,  though  the  lesser 
Tom  i*  triple  broader  than  bis  twin ;  both  have  written 
prose  as  well  as  verse;  and  both  are  called  Thomas,  or 
"  The  Two  Toms,"  which  « is  pleasant  alliterations,"  a* 
Sir  Hugh  might  say.  But  the  parallel  does  not  end  here. 
Both  "  The  Toms"  are  courted  by  the  great  for  the  charms 
of  their  society;  both  are  "  good  fellows ;"  and  the  portraits 
of  1)0th  hang  cheek  by  jowl  in  Mr  Colbum's  back  shop; 
and,  to  finish,  they  are  here  stack  together  in  Mr  Grant** 
book,  which,  we  assure  the  world,  is  good  reading  now, 
and  will  be  choice  reading  when  it  has  got  mellow, 
or  about  as  ancient  as  Pepys*  diary.  Mr  Campbell  is, 
it  seems,  the  author  of  a  "  Life  of  Mrs  Siddons,"  and  of 
"Lettersfivm  the  EnsI,"  and  of  nothing  more  in  prose  that 
hi*  sketcher  is  acquainted  with.  ''TheSpecimensof  the 
Poet*"  wa*  a  somewhat  goodly  work,  even  in  point  of 
bulk ;  hot  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  present  author 
has  never  heard  of  it,  as  we  presume  that  no  one  else  i* 
ever  to  hear  of  it  more.  Serjeant  Talfonrd's  copy-right 
bill  will  require  a  rider. 

We  (hall  finith  our  notice  of  »  really  amoting  boe]c, 
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whkh  ftTM  0B«,  tt  l«att,  Mme  aeflnite  Ideal  of  tbioga, 
if  not  of  m«D,  with  thia  contniat. 

COONT  D'OMAT. 

Hia  ateed  anorta  and  prancea  aa  if  prond  of  its  barden. 
That  the  Mirant  who  ridea  behind  him  ia  proud  of  hav- 
ing ao  faandwme  and  elegant  a  maater,  no  one  who  haa 
ttta  him  can  doubt.  Put  to  him  any  ordinary  queitioD, 
and  yon  are  fortunate  if  yon  get  an  intelligible  anawer 
at  all.  Aik  him  [ai  w«  have  done  ?]  who  i«  that  fine- 
loolclng  gentleman  who  ia  riding  before  him,  and  he 
anawcn  promptly,  and  with  an  aapect  of  decided  aelf- 
complacency — '<  Tht  Count — that  ia  lh»  Count  I"  Well, 
the  anawer  la  aofficiently  definite,  after  all.  He  must  be 
a  Tery  green  peraonage,  Indeed,  who  would  not  at  once 
conclude  that,  although  there  are  icorea  of  Counts  in 
London,  Count  D'Or«ay  ii  the  man  Intended.  When 
•idinary  dandlea  come  into  contact  with  the  Count,  they 
an  fain  to  bide  their  diminiahed  beadi.  Lord  Monteagl^ 
lately  Mr  Spring  Eice,  ia,  as  erery  one  knows,  on  re. 
markably  good  terma  with  himaelf.  One  Saturday  in 
April  last,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Count,  while 
■taking  aoms  calls  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall, 
chanced  to  bo  obserred  by  Lord  Monteagle,  though,  I 
helieTe,  (he  latter  was  not  observed  by  the  Count ;  and 
the  moment  hia  Lordship's  eyes  lighted  on  the  fine  form 
of  Count  D'Oraay,  he  looked  hs  confounded  and  morti- 
fled  as  need  be.  If  his  countenance  were  a  fitting  Index 
of  what  W|U  passing  in  hia  mind,  he  muat  have  been  say- 
ing to  biaMelf—'<  Ah  !  well  I  am  a  tolerably  becoming 
peraon,  thoogh  rather  abort  In  atatura ;  but,  I  must  admit, 
I  cannot  match  the  Count."  Lord  Monteagle  stole  away 
in  the  direction  of  Parliament  Street.  On  his  way  he 
met  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  assuming 
the  aire  of  ftmiliarity  he  was  wont  to  exhibit  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  hia  Intercourae  with 
M.  P. 'a,  their  votes  being  an  object  with  him,  he  accosted 
him  with—"  Well,  how  goes  it  with  you  ?"  But  the 
thing  was  a  decided  failure.  It  was  a  clumsy  affair ;  he 
had  not  yet  recovered  fi'om  the  effects  of  the  total  eclipse 
which  he  sulTered  when  his  diminutive  person  came  in 
conUct  with  the  tall,  finely-formed  figure  of  Count 
I>*Oraay.  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  contrast ;  for, 
if  comparisons  are  odious,  contiaata  muat  be  doubly  ao  ; 
at  leaat  to  one  of  the  partlea. 

It  ia  obvloua  that  a  writer  who  poiaesiea  the  powen 
of  observation  and  penetration,  indicated  by  thia  paa- 
■age,  enjoys  advantages  in  delineating  character  with 
which  Aamodans  himaelf  could  not  compete 

<•  He  ia  a  keen  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  aoula  of  men." 

Two  Summers  in  Norway.  By  the  Author  of 
the  "  Angler  in  Ireland." 
After  Switzerland  there  ia  no  country  in  Europe  ao 
attractive  to  those  who  love  to  look  upon  the  picture  of 
a  free  and  happy  society  as  Norway.  The  primitive 
limplicity  of  manners  among  akindred  race,  the  equality  of 
rank,  and  the  general  contentment  of  a  people,  where  few 
are  rich  and  none  are  destitute,  together  with  the  wild 
and  majeatic  natural  fcaturea  of  "  the  land  of  the  Fjeld 
and  Fjoid,"  atrongly  intereat  the  beat  feelings  of  the 
heart,  and  recreate  to  imagination  the  olden  timea  of 
Merry  England.  Norway  has,  of  late  yeara,  attracted 
the  «  brothers  of  the  angle,"  who  find  in  its  rich  waters, 
and  Ita  dmple,  kind,  and  hospitable  mannera,  everything 
4iat  the  angler  most  prizes,  a  moderate  rate  of  expenae  in. 
duded.  The  author  of  thia  work  is  one  of  those  enthu- 
aiaatic  anglers,  who  can  only  be  appreciated,  even  among 
hia  brethren,  by  the  masters  of  the  craft.  These  have 
been  nearly  driven  from  the  watera  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land by  that  spirit  of  gain  or  ejeclM${vum  which  has 
sailed  those  who  are  called  the  owners  of  the  streams ; 
and,  passionately  fond  of  angling,  this  brother  of  the 
angle  went  to  ptirsue  the  sport,  where,  whether  as  a 


science  or  pastime,  it  is  itill  hardly  known;  the  Nor- 
wegian fisher  having  no  object  in  view  save  the  fish-kettle. 
This  work  will  be  most  precious  to  those  who  follow  his 
footsteps,  in  order  to  pursue  "  the  faacinating  sport ;" 
and  it  will  alao  be  of  use  as  a  guide-book  to  the  travel- 
ler in  Norway,  whatever  be  hia  particular  object.  Nor 
to  that  omnivoTOiu  devourer,  the  Reading  Public,  ia  it 
without  attractiona ;  though  it  adda  comparatively  little 
to  the  sum  of  delightful  information  and  description 
which  haa  made  all  the  world  in  love  with  Norway  aa 
it  is  rrpreaented  in  Mr  Laing's  enlhuaiaatic  pages.  Pass- 
ports, steamers,  towns,  inns,  &c  ftc.,  are  of  small  value 
to  those  who  are  not  about  to  visit  the  Scandinavian 
peninanla  ;  and  the  rural  life  and  social  manners  of  Nor- 
way are  already  ao  well  known  from  other  recent  tra> 
vellers,  and  especially  from  Mr  Laing,  that  we  may  safely 
leave  them  to  thoee  eosicemed  t  and,  looking  only  to  what 
is  original,  select  this  new  and  exquisite  feature  of  a 
northern  country,  ita  summer  nighta 

If  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  I  should  say 
there  are  few  eircnmstanoes  connected  with  a  Scandi. 
navian  tour,  that  afford  deeper  enjoyment,  not  unmixed 
with  surprise,  than  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  short 
summer  nights.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  by  one  of 
their  native  poets,  that,  "  At  midsummer,  on  Norway's 
hiiia,  the  blush  of  morning  kisses  the  blush  of  evening ;" 
and  so  slight  ia  the  interval,  at  this  season,  between  the 
fading  of  the  setting  sun's  raya  a  trifle  to  the  west  of 
north,  and  the  rapid  reappearance  of  hia  orient  l)eama, 
a  little  to  the  eaat  of  that  point,  that  thia  pause  between 
the  two  sweeteat  periods  of  ^the  day  might  be  compared 
to  the  balmy  breath  that  parts  the  coral  lips  of  the  sleep- 
ing inftnt. 

Those  ftw  brief  hours  are,  indeed,  snrprisingly  lovely 
in  the  further  north :  I  say  in  the  further  north  ;  for  it  is 
not  until  the  Dovr*  Fjeld  is  croaaed,  that  their  full  charm 
can  be  fell.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Dovie  Chain, 
the  nighta  are  only  sliorter  and  lighter  than  those  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands :  when  that  barrier  is  passed,  they 
seem  to  assume  an  entirely  new  character.  There,  at 
that  season,  the  course  of  the  sim  is  so  obliqtie  to  the 
plane  of  the  horicon,  that  while  he  never  risea  high  in 
the  lenith,  he  alao  never  sinks  far  beneath  view.  Unlike^ 
therefore,  "  the  set  of  Tropic  Sun,"  who  "  sodden  sinks, 
and  all  is  night,"  the  glorious  orb,  for  some  time  before 
and  after  the  summer  solstice,  remains  so  few  degrees  be- 
low the  horizon,  that  the  refraction  of  ila  rays  preserves 
a  perpetual  twiUght  i  how  holier,  sweeter  far  than  pavk 
day,  and  yet  how  different  from  our  own  midaummer 
nighta,  sweet  though  they  be!  The  light  is  strong 
enough  to  enable  one  to  r^  or  write  in  the  interior  of 
a  room :  and  stars  even  of  the  first  magnitude  are  invisi- 
ble. Yet  is  it  a  chastened  mellow  light;  not  casting 
atrong  shadows,  but  throwing  a  golden  maatle  of  tran- 
quil repoee  over  every  object  it  touchea  and  beautifies. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  peculiar  effect  it  pro- 
duces, not  only  upon  the  eternal  snows  of  Sneehcttan,  or 
"  the  pine  forest's  immemorial  ahade,"  or  the  ailvery 
cataract's  ceaseleu  turmoil ;  but  still  more  upon  a  sleep- 
ing city,  like  Trondbjem.  The  buildings  lie  so  palpably 
stretched  before  the  eye,  yet  ao  harmoniously  Mended  to- 
gether, their  picturesque  points  heightened,  their  harsher 
defects  softened  down ;  the  vast  Fjord  expanding  dia- 
ttuctly  without  a  wave  or  ripple  to  the  feet  of  the  dis- 
tant blue  monntaina;  the  boats  rocking  idly  by  tbo 
shore ;  the  scenes  of  labour  silent  aa  the  grave ;  all  the 
records  of  nature  and  of  man  ao  percapiibie,  yet  so  still  s 
it  needs  but  to  follow  the  musings  of  the  imagination  to 
fancy  one's  self  alone  ia  a  new  world,  or  renlicing  the  con- 
ceptions  our  childhood  formed  of  Fairyland. 

Aa  we  can  imagine  nothing  to  snrpaaa  the  beauty  o{ 
a  midsummer  night  by  the  aide  of  a  loch,  or  on  the  as* 
shore  of  the  west  Highlands,  we  muat  be  content  ta 
wonder,  believe,  and  admire.  Thoee  must  have  ben  the 
kind  of  nighta  which  gave  the  autiior  of  «PatM  WUt 
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ktot"  his  ]dea  of  thfl  dallctotu  gloom,  and  besntUnl 
atmofphere  of  the  country  of  bis  flying  men  and  iro> 
men. 

The  author  hai  neithar  the  tame  nndentanding  nor  rcliih 
•f  the  hoiwahold  life  of  Norway  which  Inspired  Mr  i«iDg't 
deacriptioni,  when  that  geotlemiin  found  the  manners 
fiut  departing  from  Scotland  revived  to  him  in  Norway. 
But  if  he  is  less  competent  to  slcetch  homely  interior!, 
which,  withont  loving,  he  can  charitably  tolerate,  he 
has  a  fine  eye  for  natural  scenery.  We  have  here  an 
example  of  his  artificial  disqualifications  for  roughing  it 
in  a  primitive  country,  and  also  of  his  taste  for  the 
ficUreique ;  which,  he  (hinki^  baa  been  neglected  by 
previous  travellers :— . 

After  thoroughly  examining  Krogkleven,  I  dined  at 
SnndTolI,  a  email  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass.  It  was 
my  first  Introdoction  to  Norwegian  fart,  outside  the 
capital  t  and  it  gave  me  a  very  unpleasant  foretaste  of 
what  I  was  to  expect  in  the  remoter  districts.  Here,  at 
a  point  of  great  resort,  scarcely  thirty  miles  from  Chris- 
tiania,  and  after  giving  three  or  foor  hours'  notice,  I 
could  obtain  nothing  bat  a  plate  of  insipid  grayling,  and 
a  caiie  of  fried  eggs,  with  some  hard,  stringy,  ili.flavoured 
haeon  t  the  potatoes  were  scanty  and  bad ;  and  I  had  not 
yet  become  accustomed  to  the  sour  rye  bread.  To  wash 
down  this  indifferent  dinner,  there  was  only  one  bottle  of 
wine  in  the  house  :  it  was  la(>elled  "  Padns,"  a  name  I 
never  heard  of  before  or  since ;  and  reminded  me  of  Tavel 
wine,  of  which  most  visiters  to  Switxerland  will  proba> 
My  retain  a  disagreeable  reminiscence. 

I  slept  that  night  at  the  village  close  to  the  Palls  of 
Honefost,  which  I  greatly  admired  as  well  under  the 
brilliant  effect  of  the  morning  sun,  as  by  the  milder 
evening's  light.  There  are  many  grander,  many  much 
loftier,  fhlls :  but  I  know  none  more  thoroughly  Nor- 
wegian. It  forms,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  long  inclined  plane 
of  broken  water,  with  rocks  irregularly  protruding  in 
the  midst.  On  these,  so  many  sawmills  are  built,  as  to 
look  lilce  a  little  village  floating  on  the  wild  torrent. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  and  the  body  of  the  water  are 
very  great :  and  across  the  very  centre  of  the  Pall,  a 
long  bridge  of  planks,  scarcely  raised  above  the  rushing 
flood,  oflen  an  apparently  very  inseonre  passage  to  car- 
riages at  well  at  pedattriant. 

In  the  above  style  the  approach  to  Christiania  forms  a 
more  ambitious  and  finished  picture.  The  author  is  in  a 
small  steamer,  sailing  up  the  Fjord  to  that  town. 

This  voyage  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
beautiful ;  and  as  the  vessel  crosses  the  Fjord  from  side 
to  side,  to  leave  or  take  in  passengers  at  every  town  along 
its  shores,  there  Is  ample  opportunity  of  enjoying  it. 
The  first  view  of  Norway  presents  a  very  favourable  con- 
trast to  tliat  of  Sweden,  which  latter  is  (at  least  on  the 
western  coast)  as  bare  and  wild  as  can  be  conceived,  and 
almost  devoid  of  habitations  visible  froat  the  sea. 
Whereat,  on  obeying  the  early  tnmmont  to  leave  the 
"  Prinds  Karl,"  and  embark  on  board  the  "  Constitu- 
tion," in  the  harbour  of  Kredericsvnm,  the  eye  opens 
upon  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  and  industry  of 
man.  The  shore  is  lined  with  honses;  adjoining  are 
verdant,  well.cultivated  fields ;  in  the  back  ground  rise 
lofty  mountains,  partially  bare,  and  partially  covered 
with  dark  pine  forests. 

The  town  is  entirely  built  of  wood,  with  the  exception 
•f  the  fortress  I  and  from  its  colour,  as  well  as  position, 
has  a  peculiarly  picturesque  appearance  from  the  water. 
Th(  little  port  is  singularly  embosomed  in  granite  rocks: 
a  short  way  from  shore  is  moored  the  whole  navy  of 
Norway,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  corvettes,  and  some 
k^  doten  gun-boats,  laid  up  in  ordinary.  I  suppose 
this  Lilliputian  force  is  kept  as  a  naclens  for  their  ma- 
rine ;  otherwise  it  would  seem  to  be  either  too  much,  or 
too  little,  being  useless  in  war,  and  needlessly  expensive 
in  peace. 

I  scarcely  know  a  more  enjoyable  voyage,  on  a  fine 
nmaiei't  day,  than  thii  up  the  Fjord  of  Christiania. 


At  first  the  eoone  lies  among  the  thotuand  Islands  of  all 
sizes  that  line  the  western  shore,  and  is  afterwards  sel- 
dom far  from  one  or  the  other  coast.  Wherever  there  is 
any  level  land,  smiling  hamlets  and  cultivation  are  sura 
to  be  seen :  but  even  where  the  rocky  soil  seems  to  for- 
bid all  footing  to  man,  in  many  a  sheltering  comer  nestle 
small  but  weil-buiit  cottages,  with  their  green  patches  of 
com  and  potatoes  close  by ;  while  the  numerous  boata 
shew  that  their  hardy  inmates  consider  the  sea  to  be  both 
their  farm  and  high  road. 

Id  the  coarse  of  his  tour,,  the  Angler  waa  Induced,  by  a 
retpectable  fiurmar,  with  the  well-aonnding  northern  name 
of  Thor  Odegarttn,  to  ascend  the  high  grounds  in  quest  of 
a  herd  of  rein-deer  reported  to  l>a  there.  The  cattle  of  the 
fikrmer  had  already  gone  to  the  mountains  for  summer 
pasture.  The  sportsmen  ascended  the  steep  mountains 
exactly  at  midsummer,  on  the  strong,  and  sure-footed 
ponies  of  the  country,  carrying  with  them  the  provision 
necessary  for  a  two  nights'  bivouac.  They  passed  the  line 
of  fir  and  birch,  and  arrived  among  the  atunted  junipen, 
willows,  and  dwarf  birch. ' 

There  were  scattered  patches  of  tnow  on  the  lower 
grounds ;  and  the  surrounding  hills  universally  retained 
their  wintry  mantle.  Hera  and  there,  cattle  were  roam- 
ing at  large ;  while  in  the  foreground  stood  several  Set- 
ters, consisting  of  neatly-built  loghouses,  with  a  green 
enclosure  round  each. 

We  entered  into  one  of  them,  which  belonged  to  Thor ; 
and  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  order  and  cleanliness 
that  reigned  throughout.  A  buxom  maiden  was  em- 
ployed iu  washing  her  numerous  wooden  utensils  with  a 
decoction  of  juniper  branches,  the  best  nostrum  for  keep- 
ing them  perfectly  sweet.  She  immediately  arose  to 
present  us  with  a  ImwI  of  delicious  milk.  Her  little 
dairy  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  ;  and  already  at  this 
early  season  waa  well  stored  with  butter :  the  furniture 
appeared  simple,  but  sufficient,  and  beautifully  clean. 
The  Ssstter  life  seems  exactly  to  rasemble  that  of  the 
Swiss  chalet ;  only  it  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
habitations  of  their  fellow  men.  The  Norwegians  have 
the  same  affectionate  names  for  their  coivs,  the  same 
songs  in  their  praise;  and,  singular  enough,  precisely 
the  same  long  horn  as  the  well-known  Cor  dei  Aipea, 
only  that  it  is  straight,  instead  of  being  curved,  at  the 
end.  The  lonely,  adventurous  life  of  the  Setter,  must 
have  its  charm,  for  a  time  at  least ;  and  their  songs  ex- 
press this  sentiment  very  strongly. 

The  rein-deer  were  discovered,  but  none  were  shoC 
The  angler's  good  luck  was  all  by  water. 

The  following  little  anecdote  shews  very  pleasingly  how 
the  links  of  social  life  are  interwoven,  to  to  connect 
those  seaming  extremes  of  Knropaan  society,  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  of  France,  with  an  old  hostess  in  an  ancient 
town  of  Norway  ^— 

There  is  no  inn  whatever  In  this  northern  capital  of. 
Norway.  An  indiflitrent  one  was  lately  set  up,  but  the 
experiment  did  not  answer;  and  it  Was  soon  closed. 
There  are,  however,  several  lodging-houses ;  the  liest  of 
which,  especially  for  an  Englishman,  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Homberg,  a  wonderful  old  lady,  who  has  kept  lodgings 
for  more  than  half  a  century;  and  though  upwards  of 
eighty,  still  retains  a  green  old  agci  The  stranger  will 
meet  with  every  attention  and  reasonable  comfort  at  her 
house.  She  had  the  honour  of  accommodating  the  pre- 
sent Ruler  of  Prance,  Louis  Philippe,  during  his  expa- 
triation in  the  early  times  of  the  French  Revolution : 
and  she  has  this  summer  (1839)  received  from  him  a 
vary  handsome  musical  clock,  through  the  hands  of  the 
French  Scientific  Expedition  lauly  sent  to  the  North. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  much  the  good  old  lady  was 
gratified  by  this  royal  recollection  of  the  treatment  ha 
had  experienced  at  her  house :  and,  all  the  time  I  waa 
there,  its  tnneswere  kept  almost  incessantlyplayingfor  the 
amtisement  of  her  numerous  friends,  that  called  to  see 
and  adoilte  it.    Such  utelets  elegance*  m  musical  docks 
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•re  rery  ran  articlM  at  Trondbjrm ;  where  the  onu- 
mrnui  ia  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  atrictly  luefal. 

The  Namaen  U  to  the  Angler  the  rirer  of  paradiae  ! 
Bruce  approaching  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  a  trareller  in 
Africa  imagining  he  bad  traced  the  genuine  Niger,  could 
not  be  more  excited  than  our  touriat,  aa  he  came  near 
thia  enchanted  and  enclianting  aalmon  rirer.  He  aaya, 
to  any  but  an  Anglo-maniac,  (he  muat  mean  an  Angler- 
maniac,)  hia  feelings  would  hare  appeared  incomprehen- 
Bible  and  ridienloua.  He  had  hitherto  met  with  rery 
indifferent  aport  in  Korway;  and  tbia  wai  hia  bat  and 
grcateat  Ttnture.    He  proceeda— 

It  waa  therefore  with  a  feveriah  excitement  that  I  ran 
np  a  hill  that  overhang  the  Poat-houae  of  Spillnm,  and 
promised  evidently  to  command  the  lower  courae  of  the 
Namsen,  near  ita  entrance  into  the  aea.  The  Tery  fint 
glance  aattsfied  ma  1  bad  at  laat  reached  the  real  river  for 
an  Aii^jler :  a  deep  broad  atieam  rolled  majeatically  into 
a  beautiful  bay,  that  in  ita  turn  opened  into  a  noble 
Fjord.  For  a  long  way  np,  I  could  aee  the  rirer  main- 
tained  the  aame  equable  coorae. 

Hia  antieipationa  were  abundantly  fulfilled,  and  the 
watera  of  the  Kamaen  will  henceforth  never  know  peace 
from  Engliah  fly-fiabera.  He  aacended  the  river,  and 
aettled  himaelf  in  a  neighbouring  farm-honae,  in  the  fol- 
lowing comfortable  atyle,  before  commencing  operationa 
on  a  acale  that  will  excite  the  aatoniabment  and  envy  of 
all  British  anglera :— . 

I  waa  aoon  inalalled  in  the  beat  rooma  of  the  houae. 
My  hoat'a  name  waa  Iver,  of  Mediaa ;  a  worthy,  kind- 
hearted  man  aa  ever  lived :  hii  family  conaiated  only  of 
hia  wife,  a  aon  of  about  I7>  and  a  daughter  14  yeara 
old.  I  found  them  all  cleanly,  civil,  and  obliging  in  the 
extreme;  and  ready  to  do  any  thing  in  their  power  to 
conduce  to  my  comfort ;  therefore,  aa  the  situation  waa 
moat  convenient,  I  made  their  houae  my  head  quarters, 
during  both  my  viaita  to  the  Namaen :  and  if  I  were 
ever  furtnnate  enough  to  get  theie  again,  ahonld  do  the 
aame.  I  had  a  neatly  finished  chamber,  of  just  sufficient 
length  to  admit  a  twenty-foot  rod- to  be  hung  on  pegs, 
without  being  taken  to  pieces;  a  great  convenience  to 
the  Angler.  Beyond  it,  was  a  smaller  room,  where  I 
could  stow  an-ay  my  etorea  and  raluables  under  lock  and 
key :  on  the  other  side  waa  a  little  kitchen,  used  only  for 
my  purposes,  the  family  kitchen  and  apartmenta  being 
under  a  distinct  roof.  The  whole  was  very  neatly  boarded, 
and  perfectly  clean:  what  could  an  Angler  wiah  for  more? 
My  brother  cnthuaiaala,  if  audi  there  be  thatperuae  theae 
Tolumes,  will  picture  to  themselves  the  delight  with  which 
I  took  possession  of  my  wonden  palace,  and  retired  early 
to  my  humble  little  bed.  In  the  almost  vain  hopeof  ahort- 
ening  the  interval  to  the  wished  for  morning,  by  courting 
alumbcra  that  my  anxiety  acarcely  aafforad  to  riait  my 
eyelids. 

The  aalmon  rlrera — nay,  the  lakea  and  loeh* — of  the 
Britiah  lalanda,  mnat  henceforth  bide  their  diminiafaed 
beada  before  the  broad  and  majestic  Namsen,  on  whose 
placid  watera  the  Angler  launched  hia  boat,  manoed  by 
tiro  hardy  natires. 

Before  five  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth 
July,  1837,  I  firat  threw  my  line  upon  the  watera  of  the 
Namsen ;  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  my  placatory 
annala.  The  rirer  aeemed  to  be  in  perfect  order ;  and  I 
bad  put  on  a  moat  captirating  fly,  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Martin  Kelly,  of  a  size  I  should  no  where  elae 
bare  dreamed  of  uaing  eren  in  March. 

What  waa  to  be  ita  ancoesa  ?  ^  I  waa  not  long  left  in 
auapense ;  for  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  bank,  at  the  head  of  the  firat  stream,  in  the  midst  of 
the  breaking  water,  I  saw  a  large  circle,  and  at  the  aame 
moment  felt  I  had  firmly  booked  a  good  fish.  He  in- 
stantly mahed  down  the  rapid  stream,  plunging  violently 
whenever  in  the  alighteat  degree  checked :  and  tbongh  we 
pulled  at  on«e  for  the  shore,  be  had  run  out  more  than 


one  hundred  yards  of  line,  before  I  could  leap  en  Um 
land.  I  then  scrambled  as  well  as  I  could  after  him, 
amung  the  looae  ahingle,  panting  with  agitation  more 
than  exertion,  and  wheeling  up  my  line  aa  fast  aa  my 
aching  mnacles  vrould  permit.  Moat  fortunately,  not- 
withstanding the  (treat  length  of  liiw  out,  I  waa  enabled 
to  keep  it  dear  of  the  rocks:  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  drawing  my  silvery  foe  into  deeper  and  smoother 
water. 

Not  that  he  waa  by  any  means  beaten  aa  yet.  Many 
a  time  did  he  run  out  the  apinning  reel,  to  my  great 
alarm  :  many  a  race  did  he  give  me  along  the  treacher. 
ona  bank.  However,  conacious  of  the  atrength  of  my 
tackle,  I  made  him  fight  hard  for  every  foot  of  the  linct 
and  saw  that  he  evidently  cime  towarda  the  land,  with 
diminished  energiea  after  each  atmggle.  My  Swedish 
attendant  being  a  novice  in  the  art  of  gaiBng,  missed 
several  opportnnitiea  that  a  Tweed  Fiaherman  would 
hare  conaidered  certain  :  but  at  length,  after  three  quar- 
ter* of  an  hour  of  most  aplendid  aport,  the  fish  waa  atic- 
cesafully  gaffed,  and  laid  on  the  greensward.  The  hook 
waa  acarcely  extracted  from  bis  month,  when  he  waa 
accurately  weighed,  and  prored  to  be  a  trifle  orer  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  exactly  the  weight  of  the  largest  aalmon  I 
had  ever  before  caught. 

None  but  a  brother  Angler  caa  appreciate  my  feelings 
at  thia  aucceas  of  my  firat  eeaay  on  the  Namaen :  it  aeemed 
at  once  to  joatify  all  I  bad  heard  of  ita  reputation.  I 
afterwards  roae  four  fiah ;  two  of  which  I  killed  without 
any  great  difficulty:  each  of  them  weighed  fourteen 
poimda.  The  weather  waa  anltrily  hot,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  the  aun  waa  ao  powerful  that  no  mora  fiah  would 
rise.  I,  therefore,  returned  to  my  break&at  not  a  little 
gratified  with  my  morning's  performance. 

A  tolerably  good  morning's  work  thia ;  but  he  waa  at 
It  again  in  the  evening.  And  thua  paaaed  day  by  day  ; 
fiah  of  nineteen  or  twenty  pounda  being  conaidered  do 
great  ahakrs,  and  amaller  aalmon  and  grilae,  which  might 
make  an  angler's  reputation  at  home,  being  almost  des- 
pised. A  hundred  pounda  waa  a  common  day's  woi^ 
On  other  days,  1 17  pounds  were  taken.  The  fiah  were 
equitably  and  liberally  apportioned.  None  but  an  angler 
can  appreciate  the  record  of  each  successive  day's  aport,  of 
every  riae,  and  the  weight  and  meaanre  of  every  poor  fiah 
that  waa  taken.  From  the  Namaen  we  turn  to  the  in- 
habitants on  iu  banks. 

It  waa  my  conatant  habit  to  mix,  and  eonrerse  with 
people  of  all  raoka,  aa  well  aa  my  imperfect  acquaintanca 
with  the  language  would  permit;  and  nowhere,  I  con- 
ceive, can  the  primitive  character  and  cuatoma  of  the 
Norwegiana  be  observed  to  greater  advantage,  than  here. 
Prom  their  position,  the  natives  of  Nummedal  hare  ex- 
perienced little  intermixture  with  others,  and  tbererore 
live  aud  think  much  aa  their  forefathera  did.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  an  extraordinarily  fine  race  of  mea 
both  for  height  and  shape:  and  among  the  females 
I  obaerred  more  beauty,  than  anywhere  else  in  Nor- 
way. 

Kindness  of  manner  towarda  each  other,  and  towatda 
atrangera  ;  honeaty;  patience,  induatry,  contentment,  ara 
qnalitiea  they  poaseas  in  an  eminent  degrees  Aa  an  iiu 
stance  of  their  honesty,  I  never  saw  a  door  faatened,  and 
aeldom  ahut,  by  night  or  by  day :  aa  a  proof  of  their 
kindneaa  of  heart,  I  never  witnessed  a  quarrel  among 
them,  except  upon  one  occasion,  when  several  expressed 
great  indignation  with  one  of  their  own  body,  who  an- 
noyed me  a  little  by  attempting  to  angle  before  mcw 

The  people  here  were  suffering  severely  firom  the  suc- 
cessive failurea  of  their  crops,  in  the  recent  bad  seaaons. 

The  angler  repeated  his  visit  to  the  Namaen  last  year, 
bis  first  viait  having  been  in  1837.  He,  at  this  tis^ 
extended  his  tour  in  ths  coimtry,  and  tried  other  fiskiof 
atreama;  and  performed  one  of  his  very  greatest  feats  on 
a  aalmon  over  forty  pounda,  three  feet  ten  in  length,  and 
killed,  if  that  be  th«  woid,  in  one  half  hour  1     bltwe» 
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prhio{  that  he  thould  break  oat  in  poetic  raptuKi  oTcr 
tlie  Namien  ?  Tolerably  larjje  fish  may  be  Icilled  in  the 
Twred,  "but  for  hoir  ehort  a  period  doe*  the  fi&hiDg 
there  last !  and  how  immeasurably  inferior  is  the  easy 
capture  of  a  score  of  Kelts  in  the  Sprouston  Dare,  to  the 
serious  encounter*  with  a  glorious  thirty  pounder,  under 
Fitkum  Foss  !"  The  Namsen  will  tolerate  no  trout  in 
it*  mighty  water*,  nor  i*  there  any  trout  stream  in  the 
neighbourhoo'i ;  but  a  sportsman,  fond  of  shooting,  may 
find  capercailyie  in  the  forests,  and  ptarmigan  on  the 
mountains.  A  bird,  unknown  in  Britain,  called  the  Hjer- 
per  or  hazel  hen,  is  "  the  most  delicately  flaroured  bird" 
the  Angler  knows,  aud  is  without  the  layer  of  brown  flesh 
common  to  the  other  game  birds,  having  its  breast  of  the 
pumt  white  throughout.  He  also  celebrates  a  berry  of 
exquisite  flavour  growing  low,  called  by  the  Norwegian* 
the  MoUttbear,  and  reacmbling  a  while  mulberry. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  second  rolnme  of  th* 
•■  Two  Sammers"  is  devoted  to  the  geology  of  Norway, 
which  will,  we  fear,  be  still  less  attractive  to  the  general 
reader  than  even  the  angling  exploit*.  The  author  does  not 
consider  Norway  a  field  for  emigration,  save  to  •  hardy 
and  industrious  young  man  who  has  (ufflcient  money  to 
purchase  an  estate ;  and  we  dare  *ay  that  he  judges  fairly. 
For  mere  labourers,  Norway  is  decidedlybad,  though  wage* 
are  not  relatively  low,  being  conaiderably  higher  than  in 
Ireland.    One  of  his  chief  objection*  to  the  Norwegian* 
is,  that  they  have  in  too  great  abundance  the  common 
neceaiaric*  of  life — too  much  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  that 
the  ease  with  which  their  sensual  wants  can  be  supplied 
make*  them  neglect  their  minds.    The  force  of  this  ob- 
jection will,  we  believe,  hardly  be  understood  by  the 
great  majority  of  hi*  countrymen  at  home.    If  icauly 
fare  or  itarvation  are  the  necesaary  itimulant*  to  mental 
activity,  and  cultivation,  and  to  the  developement  of  in> 
tellrctaal  anergy,  we  might  expect  to  find  pliiloaopher*  on 
the  shores  of  Australia,  aud  men  of  science  in  Magellan's 
Strait*.  <<  Knowledge  cometh  of  leisure ;''  and  where  there 
is  not  an  easy  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  there  can 
be  little  mental  progression.    Does  ba  imagine  that  there 
is  more  reading  in  the  agricultnral  districts  of  Midland 
and  Southern  England  than  In  Norway  ?    The  anthor 
imderrates   the   civilisation  of  Norway,  which,   if  not 
found  in  the  arts  which  adorn  society,  is  nobly  conspicu- 
ou*  in  the  moral*,  and  manner*,  and  civil  inetilution*  of 
a  free  and  brave  race,  which  the  Angler  likes,  and  whom 
all  who  have  viaited  them  both  love  and  esteem. 
/.   The  Dramatic  Worki  of  Wycherley,  Congreve, 
Vanburgh,  and  Farquhar.    II.  The  Dramatic 
Works  of  Richard  Brintley  Sheridan. 
The  first  of  these  works  is  published  a*  one  of  Mozon** 
leviathan  tomes.     It  form*  a  conetellation  of  wit*;  a 
hm\lj  group  of  dramatists.    In  the  second  work,  Sheri- 
dan stands  alone,  probably  because  there  was  no  room 
for  him  within  the  *ame  boards  with  the  elder  wit*,  and 
that  he  belonged  to  a  later  period.    To  both  the  publica. 
tions  Mr  Leigh   Hunt  has  prefixed  biographical  and 
critical  notices,  which  evince  more  power  than  relish  for 
the  task.    He  should  have  been  the  biographer  of  Gold- 
smith or  Otway  ;  Thomson  or  Collins ;  or  a  whole  host 
of  poets  and 'dramatists:  but  not  of  the  selfish  and  fas- 
tidion*  Congreve,  or  the  epeciou*,  brilliant,  profligate,  and 
nnhappy  Sheridan.    Thi*  ungenlality  has,  however,  been 
provocative  of  tmth.      Mr  Hunt'*  *trictntes,  eepecially 
tho«e  on  Sheridan,  as  a  man  and  an  anther,  do  as  mnch 
honour  to  his  literary  tasie  as  to  hisnioralfeelings;  though 
we  caiuot  imagine  why  the  ample  mantU  of  Ua  ai>i< 


renal  charity  is  found  scanty  <mly  when  it  should  be 
cast  over  persons  like  Sheridan,  who  have  scrambled,  by 
all  manner  of  meannesses,  to  high  places,  and  paid  the 
full  penalty  of  their  low  ambition.  The  «  want  of  en- 
thusiasm  for  the  genin*  of  Sheridan'*  which  he  acknow« 
ledges,  is,  we  believe,  not  lo  rare  as  Mr  Hunt  may  inu 
agine.  What  was  there  in  the  genin*  of  the  clever 
and  witty  Sheridan  to  beget  enthusiasm,  or  any  high 
and  warm  feeling  whatever  ? 

Mr  Hunt  has  not  allowed  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
Sheridan  to  make  him  forgetful  of  his  duties  a*  a  biogra- 
pher, though  it  is  a*  a  critic  that  he  excel* ;  a  critic,  we  have 
(aid,  of  the  man  a*  much  as  of  the  artist.     In  the  first 
placey  he  refuses  to  be  astonished  at  the  precocity  of  a 
man  who,  by  the  age  of  twenty-six,  had  written  the 
Itivuh,  and    TAg    School  for  Scandal.       Shakspeare 
had  not  written  Hamlet  or  Lear  until  a  mnch  later 
period  of  life;  but  for  this  there  are  the  good  reasoDf 
that  the  "  great  world*'  of  artificial  society  is  a  very 
little  world  to  become  Intimate  with  compared  with 
Shakspeare's  world.    "  Passion*  there,  like  mod**,  run 
very  much  in  pattern*,  and  lie  on  the  aurface ;  and  foUy, 
which  i*  the  object  of  *atit«,  ia,  by  nature,  a  thing  defect-    . 
ive,  and  therefore  sooner  read  through  than  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  or  the  universality  of  nature.    A  man  like 
Sheridan  or  Congreve  may  very  well  know  all  that  is  to 
be  known  in  the  circles  of  conventional  grace  or  absurd- 
ity, by  the  time  he  ha*  *pent  more  than  half  hi*  life. 
Feeling,  he  needs  but  little;    imagination,  not  at  all. 
The  stars  might  be  put  out ;  the  ocean  drunk  up  ;  almost 
everything  which  makes  the  universe  what  it  Is,  might  . 
vaniih,  including  the  heart  of  man  in  it*  largeat  and 
deepeat  *en*e;  and.  If  a  aingl*  ball-room  survived,  he  might 
■till  be  what  he  i*.     A  little  fancy  and  a  good  deal  of 
acorn  ;  a  terseness,  a  polish,  and  a  sense  of  the  incongru- 
ous; are  all  the  requisites  of  hi*  nature — admirable  in 
the  result,  compared  with  what  is  inferior  to  them ; — no- 
thing (so  to  speak)  by  the  side  of  the  mighty  waters  and 
interminable  shores,"  (tc.  &c    But  we  wished  mainly  to 
draw  attention  to  the  justness  of  the  criticism  in  the  fliat 
part  of  this  passage,  and  need  not  farther  shew  that  Con- 
greve and  Sheridan  are  not  Shakspeares ;  nor  a  drop'* 
blood  to  the  masters  of  the  dramatic  art  poetical, 

Mr  Hunt's  criticism  on  English  audiences  i*  mrely 
unjust  when  be  says — "  It  i*  painful  to  wllnei*  the  depth 
of  reverential  alienee  with  which  the  audience  see  Sir 
Peter  Teaxle  give  his  wife  a  bank  blU  for  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  whole  commercial  heart  of  England  seems 
suddenly  to  be  on  the  spot,  awed  by  seeing  all  that  virtue 
going  out  of  it"  Now  readers  and  audiences  aeem 
rather  to  enjoy  a  romantic  extravagance  of  liberality  in 
•  book  or  on  the  stage ;  probably  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium of  their  feelings,  though  fictitiously.  Sheridan** 
power*  a*  a  dramatist  are  comprised  in  few  word*.  Hi* 
wit  is  described  as  "  more  sparkling  than  Fielding's,  but 
it  doe*  not  go  *o  deep."  "  Neither  I*  it  *o  good-natured. 
There  i*  little  intimation  of  tendeme**  in  it,  or  of  habitual 
consideration  of  anything  bnt  some  jest  at  somebody'* 
expense.  The  kindne**  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle  to  hia  wife> 
is  but  a  sort  of  douge,  and  mixed  up  with  the  *elfl*hne** 
of  unequal  year*.  It  wa*  not  in  Sheridan'*  nature  to 
invent  a  Panon  Adam*  or  Sir  Roger  d*  Coverley  {  mnch 
le**  to  venture  upon  a  heroical  character  in  the  ahape  of 
a  footman."  Of  the  Duenna  it  ia  said,  "  The  dialogue 
is  smart  and  unsnperflnou*.  Like  some  of  bis  comic  writ- 
ing, the  more  hnmorons  characters  are  not  very  agree- 
able, and  there  it  too  luack  jetting  upon  personal  defect!  t 
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Imt  tliey  are  rerf  amoatng;  and  if  the  poetry  h«i  rtrf 
little  ciaim  to  tliat  abtued  term,  It  la  rery  good  town 
poetry — fall  of  pretty  tnrai  and  epignmatle  polnta,  and 
cren  •«  like  eameetoeii  of  Aeling  ai  rach  art  well  can 
be.  It  is  clear  that  the  heart  It  generally  tubordlnate 
to  the  wilt,  and  the  panion  little  bat  a  reetlen  though 
elegant  eentuality.  HIa  table  tonga  are  aliraya  admirable, 
IV hen  he  waa drinking  wine,  he  watthoroaghly  In  eamett" 
In  the  Critic,  it  ii  aaid,  "  Sheridan  matt  have  felt  htm> 
lelf  empliatioally  at  home  In  a  prodaction  of  this  kind ; 
fat  there  waa  in  it  erery  oall  for  tlie  powers  ha  aboanded 
in — wit,  banter,  aod  atyle— and  none  upon  his  good-oa* 
tors.  It  is  obserrnble,  howerer,  and  not  a  little  edifying 
to  obaerre,  that,  when  those  who  exoel  in  a  spirit  of  satire 
abore  ererylbing  else,  come  to  attempt  serioos  specimens 
of  tlie  poetry  and  ronuncs  wboae  exaggerations  they 
ridienle,  they  make  ridicolons  mistakes  of  their  own, 
and  of  .the  Tcry  same  kind."  Putorre  and  The 
Btranger,  are  called  in  eridence.  The  estimate  of  Sheri> 
dan's  public  character  is  not  less  acato.  "He  had 
not  the  cordial  fellowship  and  orerflowing  good-nature  of 
Fox.  He  did  not  become  a  partisan  out  of  sympathy. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  has  he  egotism,  pride,  or  pas< 
sion  enongh  to  be  capable  of  the  resentments  and  aposta* 
cies  of  Bnrke.  He  had  a  strong,  a  Mosoal,  and,  therefbre, 
eisentially  coarse  nature  |  none  the  less  so  for  a  Teil  of 
refined  language,  which  was  his  highest  notion  of  the 
dress  of  the  heart :  but  iiis  rery  animal  spirits,  and  con< 
tentment  with  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  serrcd  to  keep 
him  from  dishonest  aims.  He  stuck  to  his  party  as  he 
did  to  the  wine  t  and  if  bo  did  not  ultimately  abide  by 
It,  In  its  corporate  sense,  when  its  pablie  Tirtoe  was  put 
to  the  test,  apart  fkvm  private  consideratiOBs,  he  may 
ttlll  be  said,  in  adhering  to  the  Prince,  to  have  stack  to 
the  last  man  at  the  table,  InAuenced  by  a  certain  jorial 
diiinterestedness,  as  well  as  eonrentional  Tanity.'*  Mr 
Hunt  seee  the  prototype  of  Sheridan  in  his  grandfisther 
the  protegi  and  bumble  friend  of  Swift.  But  Dr  Sheridan 
if  equally  carelees,  was  infinitely  more  good.natared  and 
onselfish  t  and  the  real  germ  of  the  lower  nature  of  the 
hriUiant  deecendant,  might,  perhaps,  rather  Im  fbond  in 
the  grandmother,  immortaliied  by  the  coane,  pungent 
Tertes  of  Swift. 

Mr  Moore's  industry  in  disenchanting  the  world  with 
regard  to  Sheridan's  genius,  has  given  Mr  Hunt  an  op> 
portnnity  of  msking  this  tart  and  crisp  remark  on  a 
practice  of  Sheridan's,  which  would  hare  afforded  him- 
self exquisite  materials  for  a  new  scene  in  the  Critic. 
"  He  kept  memorandums  of  his  wit,  for  use ;  pickled  and 
potted  ap  the  sentences  in  which  it  waa  expressed ;  and 
now  and  then  gave  them  a  new  turn  to  improve  the  re- 
lish." To  improTe  the  reader's  relish  for  Sheridan's  plays, 
this  unpalatable  memoir  is  closed  by  Hazlitt's  glowing 
panegyric  on  Sheridan's  comedies.* 

Wychtrlty  was  eren  more  precocious  than  Sheridan. 
His  first  play,  Lovt  in  •  Wood,  was  written  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  the  Plain  Dtaltr  at  twen'ty.fire.  He 
had  been,  for  a  few  years,  in  Prance  before  going  to  Ox- 
ford ;  and,  while  abroad,  became  what  is  called  a  eonrert 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  After  quitting  the  uniTersity, 
be  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  UMd  the 
study  of  law  as  a  decent  pretext  for  following  his  own 

*  Prom  Mr  Moore's  shewing,  Sheridan  practised  ex- 
actly tboee  methods  of  making  wit,  which  Snttr,  in  the 
Criiio,  Imputes  to  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  |  in  whoae  com- 
monpuce  book,  atray  jokea  and  pilfered  witticisms  were 
kept,  with  as  much  method  as  in  the  ledger  of  the  Loit- 
md-Stolen  oiBoe. 


tastes.  His  ftther  was  a  small  Innded  proprietor.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  had  written  hie  last  play,  The 
Country  W}ft.  In  the  Plain  Dealer,  he  shews  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  courtt  of  law,  and,  in  the  latter  play, 
a  thorough  intimacy  with  *<  the  town.**  The  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  wae  one  in  which  a  proffigato  dnma  tists 
could  hardly  miss  Court  favour.  This  he  appears  to  hare 
gained  and  lost,  after  marrying  a  rich  widow  of  qoality, 
who  had  once  been  a  maid  of  hononr,  and  who  proved 
the  plague  of  hi*  life.  After  her  death  ha  rained  himself 
by  a  law-suit  to  obtain  her  fortune,  and  lay  fiir  seven 
yeare  in  the  Fleet  prieon.  James  the  Seventh  has  done  one 
action  of  eome  merit  After  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  chanced  to  see  the  Plain  Dealer  performed ;  and  seiird 
with  a  generous  fit,  he  paid  the  author's  debts  and  settled 
a  small  pension  upon  him.  The  death  of  his  father  pot 
him,  late  In  life,  In  possession  of  the  family  estate,  but  did 
not  relieve  him  from  his  difficulties.  The  Mogtaphy  is 
fall  of  dramatic  vicissitudes,  which  are  very  neatly  told. 
So  is  the  story  of  Congreve^  for  whom  Mr  Hunt  has 
less  charity  though  ha  doee  ample  justice  to  bis  ulenta. 
He  rather  llket  Vanbnrgh,  and  evinces  strong  sympathy 
with  poor  unlacky  Parquhar.  All  of  them  are  placed 
above  Sheridan  ;  and  in  this  critical  eetimate,  Mr  Hunt, 
in  all  probability,  only  anticipates  the  fiat  of  pcateritr, 
if  posterity  gives  itself  any  concern  about  the  witty-man- 
oere  painters  and  satirists  of  an  age  of  had  manners 
and  wone  morals ;  an  age  for  which  it  is  a  poor  excuse 
to  say  that  though  more  hypocritical  we  are  very  little 
better.  If  not  more  heart-pare,  we,  at  least,  begin  to 
perceive  what  parity  is.  We  are  neither  thamelen  nor 
unconKioos  in  our  vice& 

Mr  Hunt  has  discovered  that  Farqohar  was  the  author 
of  a  novel  entitled  "  The  Adventures  of  Covent  Garden,** 
ftom  which  he  is  said  by  others  to  have  taken  some  of 
the  best  Incidents  and  characters  in  his  comedies.  Far. 
qnhar  was  duped  into  a  marriage  with  a  woman  sriio 
pretended  to  have  a  fortune,  and  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dnblhi, 
but  in  the  humble  and  humbling  capacity  (in  those  times) 
of  a  eervitor ;  and  he  afterwards  tried  the  stage  as  a  praftx- 
don.  He  was  an  Indifferent  actor;  but  his  connexion  with 
the  stags  stimnlated  and  developed  bis  dramatic  talents^ 
He  procured  a  commission  iu  the  army  through  the  fimmr 
of  the  Earl  of  Orrery ;  and  necessity  made  him,  after  hit 
marriage,  an  imoeaaiDg  if  not  a  very  fertile  writer.  Be 
died  early,  and  left  his  children  in  want.  Mr  Hunt  con- 
demns the  **  lackiwfbnnalist,*'  who,  hugging  himself  upon 
superior  prudence,  "  would  not  have  led  audi  a  life,  nor 
trusted  so  foolishly  to  a  patron."  The  friend,  Wilks  the 
actor,  to  whom  on  his  dsathbed  he  bequeathed  his  two 
daughters  in  a  very  touching  letter,  consisting  of  only 
two  sentences,  was  probably  not  •<  generous  or  romantic'* 
In  hit  conduct  to  the  orphan  girla.  He  procured  a  benefit 
for  them,  and  put  them  oat  apprentices  to  mantua- 
makert;  which  might  probably  be  what,  under  thMr 
mother's  training,  they  were  bast  fit  for.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  that  class  of  mind  which,  in  all 
circumstances,  makes  a  ttatut  for  itself,  or  else  they  wen 
nnusoally  unfortunate. 

Mr  Hunt  thus  sums  up  and  deliver*  hi*  jodgment  of 
his  four  dranutists :— . 

It  appeara  to  aa  thatiWycherley  was  the  most  refieeUr* 
for  reflection's  sake ;  the  meet  terse,  with  slmplicily  is 
his  style ;  the  most  original  in  departing  from  tlie  comedy 
in  rogue,  and  adding  morals  to  manners ;  and  the  least 
so  with  regard  to  plot  and  character; — that  Coagteve 
WM  the  wittieit,  atoet  •ehrijffly,  (Mat  U^ily.4nit  tkt 
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sunt  elalxniite  in  hli  ploti  and  lanfnigs,  and  moit  pnn.  | 
(ent  bat  leait  oataral  in  his  characten ;  and  that  h«  had 
the  leaat  heart ; — that  Vanbnrgb  wai  the  readiett  and 
moat  straight-forward ;  the  leaat  superflaont ;  the  leait 
wlf-reTerential,  miatmiting,  or  morbid ;  and,  therefore, 
with  more  freedom,  the  leaat  scrapulona — caring  for  no- 
thing hnt  tmth  (aa  far  aa  he  saw  it)  and  a  strong  effect ; 
— and  that  Parquhar  had  the  highest  animal  apirita,  with 
fita  of  the  deepest  ajmpathjr ;  the  greateat  wiah  to  pleas* 
rather  than  to  atrilie ;  the  moat  agreeable  diversity  of 
character,  the  leaat  inatinct  in  aroiding  the  reTolting 
extravagancrs  of  the  time,  and  the  happiest  InTention  in 
plot  and  sitoation ;  and,  therefore,  is  to  be  pronounced, 
apon  the  whole,  the  traest  dramatic  genios,  and  the  most 
lilcely  to  ba  of  lasting  popularity,  as  indeed  he  has 
hitherto  been.  He  has  far  anipassed  them  all,  we  be> 
liere,  in  the  nnmber  of  editiona;  and  ia,  certainly,  ten 

times  acted  to  their  once But  all  the 

works  of  these  dramatists  are  still  read,  thoagh  they  are 
tu>t  all  acted  t  and  that  they  ar«  not  longer  all  acted  is 
not  to  be  wholly  attributed  either  to  their  own  rices  or 
to  oar  Tirtuea.  Mannera  alone  make  some  difference. 
ConTentional  plensantrira  go  out,  and  cense  to  be  an- 
derstood ;  conventional  virtues  are  not  always  changed 
into  others  more  real.  We  are  not  of  neceaaity  the  bet- 
ter or  more  moral  for  thinking  the  worst  we  can  of  fitn 
modes  of  speech,  or  even  of  conduce  Our  ancestors  may 
not  have  been  so  bad  as  we  suppoae  them,  even  upon  oar 
own  principle.  Animal  apirita  often  say  more  than  they 
mean ;  and  it  is  then  our  own  dnloess  and  want  of  spirits 
that  misconstme  the  speaker's. 

More  is  said  In  the  same  strain ;  bat  this  remark 
forms  the  apology  of  these  wits,  and  is  the  quintessence 
of  the  whole  i — 

Again,  the  stage  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  nature,  not  a 
Jito  simile,  but  the  free  running  hand  of  genius,  ander 
the  impression  of  its  liveliest  wit,  or  most  passionate 
impulse*,  a  thonsand  times  adorning  or  feeling  all  as  it 
goes «  and  you  most  read  it  as  the  healthy  instincts  of 
audiences  always  do,  if  the  critics  will  let  them  alone, 
with  a  grain  of  allowance,  and  a  tendency  to  go  away 
with  as  much  of  it  for  use  as  is  necessary,  and  the  rest 
for  the  luzory  of  laughter,  pity,  or  poetical  admiration. 

Yet  the  apology,  at  least  for  Wycberley  and  Congreve, 
i*  not  made  oat  even  to  the  author's  aatiafaction.  Their 
world  waa  not  much  better  for  the  heart  or  imagination 
than  that  of  Sheridan,  or  of  the  modern  bshionable  novel> 
writers,  their  legitimate  snccesaora. 

Mr  Hunt  haa  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  pain*  and 
care  npon  these  prefaces.  They  are  executed  in  his  best 
style,  and  with  jast  such  a  relish  of  what  wont  to  be 
called  the  Cockney  School — a  title  of  honour,  however 
meant^as  helghttns  their  gusto.  We  select  a  few  spe- 
cimens I— 

WIT  FOR  wit's  sake. 

Having  ezpresssd  indifference  or  weariness  of  the  plot* 
tot  Congrevi,  Mr  Hunt  give*  little  more  quarter  to  the 
«  wit." 

Above  all,  we  find  the  lett  become  tireaome.  We  love 
it  heartily  in  it*  proper  place,  in  Butler,  Hwift,  and  Addi> 
*on,  wber*  it  i*  serving  some  purpose  greater  than  it. 
self;  and  we  love  It  still  more  when  it  Issues  out  of 
sheer  animal  spirits,  and  Is  happy  a*  a  child.  But  wit 
far  wit'*  sake  becomes  a  task  and  a  trial ;  and  in  Con- 
greve's  days  it  was  cant,  like  the  talk  about  *■  sense" 
and  "reason;"  aa  if  all  aenae,  and  reason,  and  wit  had 
been  comprised  In  the  substitution  of  the  gi'eater  faculties 
of  man  for  the  less,  and  the  critical  for  the  unconacions. 
Everybody  was  to  be  ■'  wiuy ;"  letters  were  to  be  full  of 
«wit,"  and  end  in  some  "witty  tnm;"  coffee-honaes 
were  to  talk  nothing  but  wit.  l<adies  were  to  have 
«  wit  and  sweetness,"  and  men  "  wit  and  Are ;"  not  the 
old  mother-wit  of  Shakapeare  and  hie  fellowa,  which 
waa  a  gift  from  the  whole  loving  frame  of  nature,  but  a 
trick  of  the  fancy  and  of  words,  which  yoo  might  acqaire 
from  the  bretbei>wit  of  the  Utwo,  and  which  dsalt 


chiefly  In  *<mlle>  with  a  variation  of  antitliMe*.  Every, 
thing  seemed  to  be  of  value,  only  in  as  mnch  as  it  coold 
be  likened  or  opposed  to  something  else ;  till  at  length  a 
simile  and  a  metaphor  come  to  he  taken  for  a  "  reason," 
and  «  sense"  itself  was  occupied,  not  in  seeing  into  any- 
thing very  deeply  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  discovering 
how  Ht  it  was  capable  of  being  spilt  off  into  a  conpleof 
images. 

WHY  DKAMATIC  WRrFER-l  MAKE  BAD  ACT0B8. 

"It  is  probable  that  be  [Parqahar]  wonld  have  turned 
out  no  great  actor.  No  dramatist  ever  did.  He  fa  said 
to  have  been  a  beautiful  reader  of  hia  play* ;  but  he  ar> 
rived  at  no  eminence  as  one  of  their  performers,  Shak- 
apeare, Ben  Jonaon,  Heywood,  Lee,  Otway,  Murphy- 
all  were  actors,  in  their  time,  for  a  greater  or  leaa  period ; 
but  none  have  left  a  reputation  aa  such.  Perhaps  a  bet- 
ter actor-dramntlst  never  appeared  than  the  author  of 
Virginius  and  William  Tell  i  and  yet  his  aenaible  and 
mauly  performance  on  the  atage  by  no  meana  comes  up 
to  the  height  of  hia  pen.  Ia  it  that  the  very  sensibility 
of  the  poet  baffles  him  in  action  ?  Yet  how  is  it,  in  that 
case,  that  Ellen  Tree  ia  not  hindered  by  her  teara,  or  that 
Mr  Macrendy  can  fed  the  father  ao  well  in  l^<r^nttw, 
and  yet  act  it  better  than  the  robust  poet  himaelf^  la  it 
that  the  poet  feels  too  many  of  minute  shades  of  the 
part  he  ia  acting,  to  go  well  enough  to  the  main  points 
of  it  P  Hardly  that ;  otherwise  he  could  not  be  great 
In  proportion  to  their  combination  of  theie  minute  shades 
with  general  effect.  Is  it  (to  give  one  more  conjecture) 
that  the  poet  being  always  accustomed  to  meditation 
rather  than  action,  and  feeling  that  a  double  merit  is 
expected  of  him,  ia  perplexed  between  habit  and  stlf. 
love?  Something,  peihupa,  of  this;  and  more,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  necesaary  counter-habits  of  that 
meditation,  to  the  husineas  and  bustle,  and  practical 
everyday  life  of  the  rehearsing  and  reciting  actor.  Shak. 
apeare  might,  perhaps,  if  he  had  chosen  to  set  his  wit* 
that  way,  hare  been  the  greatest  actor  that  ever  lived  ( 
hut  then  he  could  not  have  found  time  to  be  the  poet  he 
waa.  He  would  hnve  misaed  the  soft  and  atill  air  in 
which  poetry  delighta  to  grow."  [This,  we  apprehend,  is 
more  Ingenioua  than  sound.  The  failures  enumerated, 
and  to  the  number  Mrs  Inchbald  may  b*  added,  have 
chanced  before  the  dramatials  had  either  essayed  their 
powers  or  diacovered  any  conaciouaneas  of  their  poaseuion. 
The  poet  and  the  mimic  are  originally  and  eaaeotially 
different  natures.] 

MRS  JORDAN. 

The  Country  W\fe  will  always  be  revived  whenever  such 
an  actress  appears  aa  Mrs  Jordan.  Those  who  remember 
how  that  delightful  woman  seemed  made  for  every  trtut- 
ing  enjoyment;  how  she  could  unite  boisterous  spirits 
with  a  brimful  sensibility ;  how  she  would  come  dancing 
on  the  atage  at  forty,  a  girl  atill  In  apite  of  her  fat ; 
what  a  breadth  and  music  there  waa  in  her  voice  ;  and 
how  the  people  loved  it  the  moment  they  heard  it ;  how 
she  would  wear  a  huge  buxom  pinafore ;  divide  aoba  of 
Borrow  with  the  comforia  of  a  great  elice  of  bread  and  but- 
ter ;  anticipate  a  world  of  delight  with  rubbed  h.inda  and 
huddled  ahouldera ;  and  how,  with  a  cramming  of  ail  the 
powers  of  coaxing  into  one  little  syllable,  she  would  utter 
the  word  "  bud  ;"  while,  taking  her  guardian'a  cheek* 
in  her  handa,  a*  though  it  aprong  out  of  the  fulness  of 
her  heart,  and  formed  her  lips  into  the  very  thing  it 
spoke  of;  will  aigh  to  think  that  circumstancea  rarely 
produce  creatures  made  of  such  cordial  human  clay ;  or 
that  anything  should  have  made  a  life  close  in  aorrow, 
which  had  given  to  othera  nothing  bnt  happiness. 
WEAK  aiuxs. 
Vanburgb  laughed  at  heraldry ;  yet  we  have  seen  him 
apply  to  the  college  he  ridiculed  for  the  confirmation  of 
a  coat-of-arma.  Men  wonld  fain  be  above  their  fellow- 
ereaturea  on  the  side  of  Intellect,  yet  are  always  reating 
the  equilibrium  on  that  of  vanity  and  the  passions;  let 
us  add,  on  that  of  the  social  affections  also  ;  for  every 
conventional  tendency,  however  sophistical,  has  a  ground 
in  it  in  the  love  of  others ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  Charity  ia  aecretly  ensured  by  it,  as  aodety  pro- 
ceeds; and  it  will  ultimately  secure  the  improvement* 
that  receive  gtadnal  aaaasti 
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Mr  HoDt,  who  hat  been  mott  zealons  in  the  pursuit 
of  "  remain!"  of  any  kind,  hai  made  lome  hiti;  and,  in 
particular,  recovered  a  few  rather  racy  morsels  of  Con. 
grere'i  familiar  correspondence. 

Moore't  Poetical  Works, 
The  first  rolnme  of  an  edition  of  Moore's  poems,  coU 
lected  by  himseif,  has  appeared.  It  is  to  be  completed 
in  ten  volumes.  The  woric  is  lightly,  and  very  neatly,  if 
rathei^sparsely  printed,  and  well  got  op.  Volume  I.  is 
embellished  with  an  engraving  from  Lawrence's  portrait 
of  the  author;  so  that  no  accomplishment  of  publication  it 

wanting. It  is  unfortunate  that  theorder  of  chronology 

cannot,  in  thit  casi*,  be  inverted,  as  Moore's  nearly  for- 
gotten Juvenile  Pieces,  and  Translation  of  the  Odea  of 
Anacreon,  place  him  at  tome  ditadvantage,  both  with 
critics  and  ordinary  rraders.  The  first  poems  of  Soathey, 
Coleridge,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Crabbe,  Shelley,  I^gh 
Hunt,  (cc  tic.,  were,  if  not  always  their  best,  not  their 
worst;  while  those  of  Moore  require  large  indulgence; 
and,  though  the  future  man  appears  in  the  boy,  they 
could  now  only  be  tolerated  for  what  they  herald.  To 
the  great  bulk  of  modem  readers,  tbey  will,  however, 
have  the  attraction  of  novelty.  It  it  amuiing  to  find  the 
Oilet  of  Anacreon  dedicated,  "with  permittion,"  to  Hit 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Walet,  who  afterwards 
became  the  favourite  butt  of  the  partisan  latirieal  poet. 
This  edition  of  the  collected  works,  is  more  fitly  dedicated 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lanidowne.  If  Moore  be  really  the 
author  of  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  fugitive  verse  of  the 
rebel  kind,  which  appeared  during  the  troubles  of  Ir^ 
land,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  which  hat  gene- 
rally been  attributed  to  him,  we  may  anticipate  higher 
gratification  from  the  second  volume,  which,  if  lest 
clatsic,  will  be  more  patriotic  and  natural  Of  the  pre- 
lent  one,  the  original  portion  cannot  fail  to  interest,  for 
it  contains  reminiscences  of  the  poet's  early  literary  hit- 
tory,  from  his  own  pen.  So  early  as  1703,  be  had  sent 
communications  to  a  defunct  Dablin  magazine,  which 
kindly  welcomed  the  anonymous  contributions  of  "our 
esteemed  correspondent,  T.  M."  And  thit  introducet  a 
well-turned  compliment  to  the  author  of  The  Pleaniret  of 
Memory,from  a  gentleman  postestlnga  very  courtly  mem- 
ory, Moore't  schoolmaster,  Mr  While,  a  rather  popular 
character  in  Dablin,  was  inordinately  fond  of  theatricali, 
and  wat  often  invited  to  luperintend  the  private  tbeatrct, 
then  the  rage  in  Ireland,  and  to  write  prologuet  and  epi- 
logoei.  Mr  White,of  courte,tet  hit  pnpilt  to  act  playt ;  and 
Moore,  in  thit  line,  wat  "  long  hit  favourite  thow-tchol. 
ar."  So  long  ago  at  1790,  "  Master  Moore"  took  a 
part  at  the  private  theatre  of  Lady  Burrowea,  in  Dablin; 
■nd,  at  even  an  earlier  date,  he  had  fint  committed  the 
tin  of  rhyme.  Indeed  he  began  to  write  vertet  to  aariy, 
that  be  it  now  unable  to  nmember  when  he  flrtt  began 
"  to  act,  sing,  and  rhyme."  He  wat  thut  early  aealed 
to  his  vocation.  He  relates — "  To  theie  different  talentt, 
tuch  at  they  were,  the  gay  and  toeial  babitt  prevailing  in 
Dublin  afforded  frequent  opportunitiea  of  display;  while, 
at  home,  a  most  amiable  father,  and  a  mother  tuch  at,  in 
heart  and  head,  hat  rarely  been  equalled,  furnished  me 
with  that  present  stimulus  to  exertion—the  desire  to 
please  thoie  whom  we  at  once  mott  love  and  mott  reepect. 
It  wat,  I  think,  a  year  or  two  after  my  entrance  into 
college,  that  a  matque,  written  by  nytelf,  and  of  which 
I  had  adapted  one  of  the  tongi  to  the  air  of  Haydn't 
6piril-song,  wat  acted,  nnder  our  humble  roof  in  Aungier 
S'rret,  by  my  elder  titter,  myself,  and  one  or  two  other 
young  persons.    The  little  dnwing-room  over  the  shop 


wat  onr  grand  place  of  repretentation,  and  yottng  < 
now  an  emioent  professor  of  motie  in  Dublin,  < 
for  us  the  part  of  the  orchestra  at  the  pianolbrte.  .  .  . 
While  thus  the  turn  I  had  to  early  thewn  tut  rhyme  xaA 
tong  wat,  by  the  gay  and  tociable  circle  in  whieh  I  lived, 
called  to  enconragingly  into  play,  a  Ar  deeper  freKag .- 

aitd,  I  should  hope,  power ^wat  at  the  tame  time  awak. 

ened  in  me,  by  the  mighty  change  then  working  is  tha 
political  aspect  of  Europe,  and  the  ttirring  influence  it 
had  began  to  exercise  on  the  tpiritt  and  the  hopes  of  In- 
land. Born  of  Catholic  parents,  I  had  come  into  tha 
world  with  the  tiavet'  yolce  around  my  neck;  and  it 
waa  all  in  vain  that  the  fond  ambition  of  a  mother  looked 
ft>rward  to  the  bar,  at  opening  a  courae  that  might  lead 
her  son  to  affluence  and  honour.  Against  the  young 
Papist  ail  tuch  avenues  to  dittinction  were  cloaed ;  anA 
even  the  University  wat  to  him  '  a  fbnntaia  aealed.* 
Can  any  one  now  wonder  that  a  people  thni  trampled 
upon  thottid  have  hailed  the  fint  dazrling  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  at  a  tignal  to  the  slave,  wbenrer 
auffering,  that  the  day  of  hit  deliverance  waa  near  at 
hand.  I  remember  being  taken  by  my  father  [1792]  to 
one  of  the  dinnen  given  in  honour  of  thit  great  event, 
and  titting  upon  the  knee  of  the  chairman,  while  the 
fbllowing  toatt  wat  enthntiattically  tent  ronitd— <  9by 
the  breexet  from  Prance  fan  onr  Irish  oak  into  verdure  I"* 
In  a  few  months  afterwards,  tome  of  the  remaining  do- 
abilities  of  the  Catholics  were  removed,  and  Moore  wat 
among  the  firtt  of  the  young  emancipittt  who  nted  Ike 
new  privilege  of  entering  Dublin  Unirartity.  In  the 
following  year,  1794,  with  fitting  preparation,  kc  begaa 
to  write  political  latirrt.  Moore't  first  attempu  of  thit 
tort  were  in  ridicule  of  monarchy,  of  the  pompa  and 
fbrmt  of  which  hit  circle  bad  got  up  a  bnrleaqne  imitatioa. 
Yet,  in  a  very  few  years,' we  find  the  young  BepnWicaa 
humbly  dedicating  the  firtt  fruilt  of  bit  mute  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  At  tha  Univenity,  iottcad  of  foliowiag 
the  asaal  practice  of  writing  hit  theme  in  Latin  proM^  bt 
one  day  gave  in  one  in  English  verse,  which  waa  received 
and  applauded  by  an  indulgent  judge;  and  thit  probably 
confirmed  hit  vocation.  He  now  began  to  makethoaetran*- 
lationt  from  Anacreon,  which,  in  due  time,  taw  the  light. 
After  all,  Mr  Moore  hat  not  yet  told  very  much  of  hit 
earlier  career.  The  original  prefaces  to  the  poema  of  th« 
"deceased  MrThomat  Little"  ar«  preserved  here;  and 
to  thote  who  are  disposed  to  take  offence,  tlMy  will,  from 
their  tone  of  levity,  be  no  lest  offensive  than  the  pocau 
themtelvet.  We  ihall  wait  with  hope  for  thote  patrioue 
eflusiont  which  were  bom  of  "the  daeper  frcling" — tlie 
genuine  power  awakened  in  the  young  poet's  mind  by 
the  stirring  circumttancet  around  him.  A  yotug  IriA- 
man  of  that  time,  who  did  not  cherith  boatile  and  rebeU 
liout  fiNtlingt  towardi  the  opprettort  of  Ireland,  muat  have 
been  dull  at  the  clod  of  tha  ralley. 

An  Etiay  toteardt  DUcovering  the  Origin  and 
Count    of  Human    Improvement.      By   W. 
Cooke  Taylor,  Btq.,  LL.D.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     Longman  &  Co.    2  vole. 
••  The  plan  of  thit  work,"  it  it  Mated  by  the  author, 
'■  wat  tuggcilcd  by  the  Archbithop  of  Dublin  ;"  and  it 
hat  bad,  throughout,  the  benefit  of  his  atsittanca  and 
tuperintendence.    The  tubject  of  the  work  it  the  mott 
comprrhentivc  and  important  that  the  circle  of  literatnie 
affords.    It  is  the  entire  History  of  Man  in  his  barbaroai 
and  In  his  civilized  states ;  and  might  be  presumed  to  i«. 
quire  much  ampler  tpaci  than  two  ordinary-titcd  va- 
lumei ;  though,  by  condcntation,  and  confining  himtel/* 
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nmllai  th«  anthor  hM  aceompHtlied  mach,  w  far.at  least, 
atrefardi  th*  colIectionofinatcriaUrorhiscoDiprehtntiTe 
ilMifii.  That  daaifii  trill  b«  beat  defined  bj  hii  own 
word*  ^— It  is  "  To  determine,  from  the  Tarioos  forms  In 
which  society  has  been  fonnd,  what  was  the  origin  of 
driiisation ;  and  under  what  eireamstances  those  aitri> 
bates  of  hamanity,  which  in  one  country  become  the 
firandation  of  social  happiness,  are  in  another  perrerted 
into  the  prodnction  of  general  misery."  For  this  purpose, 
he  has  tzamioed  the  principal  elements  by  which  society, 
under  all  its  aspects,  is  held  together,  and  (raced  each  to 
its  source  in  human  nature;  he  has  then  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  devetopement  of  these  principles,  and  pointed 
out  the  cireamitaDcrs  by  which  they  are  perfected  on  the 
one  hand,  and  cormpted  on  the  other.  Having  thus,  by 
a  rigid  analysis,  sfaeivn  what  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  ciTilisation  are,  he  has  tested  the  accuracy  of  his  re> 
suits  by  applying  them  to  the  history  of  ctTilisatiun  it> 
self,  as  recorded  in  the  asnals  of  the  earliest  poliahed 
nations,  and  has  thus  been  led  to  consider  the  principal 
moral  causes  that  have  contribujed  to  the  growth  and  the 
decline  of  atale.4,  "thus  giving  an  outline  or  a  philosophical 
history  of  opinions,  and  their  influence  on  life  and  action." 

One  main  ezosllcnce  of  the  work  consists  in  tite  rich, 
ness  and  copiousness  of  illuatratlon  derived  from  travel- 
Wn,  of  every  age,  whoee  narratives  are  considered  worthy 
of  credit. 

The  first  volume,  after  a  few  preliminary  chapter^ 
treating  of  general  principles,  is  illustrative  of  tite  condi- 
tion of  barbarous  and  savage  life,  followed  by  one  or  two 
chapters  of  deep,  if  melancholy,  interest,  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  lost  civilisation  found  in  North  and  South 
America,  New  Zetland,  Siberia,  &c  fee  The  conclud- 
ing volume  treats  of  the  civilisation  of  antiquity  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  Auyria,  Greece,  and  Rome;  and  the  in- 
trodaction  of  Christianity,  and  its  influence  on  society, 
naturally  introduces  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Europe 
daring  the  middle  ages. 

Not  the  least  important  aeetion  of  the  work  is  the 
conclnding  one,  in  which  are  discussed  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances which  areeitherrepidlyadvancing  or  retarding 
civilisation  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  our  own  society. 
This  leads  to  the  temperate  discussion  of  many  of  those 
topics  which  may  be  called  the  more  urgent  questions  of 
the  day  :  such  as  the  objects  and  end  of  puniihments , 
the  factory-system  ;  indigence ;  national  education  ;  and 
the  reciprocal  duties  which  the  different  classes  of  society 
owe  to  each  other.  This  section,  however,  is  less  likely 
to  excite  attention  than  the  more  brilliant  chapters; 
though,  of  all  others,  it. is  the  most  important  to  "  this 
England — and  this  now." 

The  work  is  compoaed  in  a  vein  which  is  likely  to 
render  it  more  genemlly  popular  than  books  of  research 
and  grave  discussion  are  usually  found,  even  in  these 
times  when  philosophy  Is  no  longer  required  to  enshroud 
herself  in  gloom  and  mystery ;  and  to  live,  apart  from 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  secluded  in  her  cell. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  tvork  of  whirh  we  think  highly, 
an4  which  we  regret  that  onr  limited  and  already  pre- 
occupied space  prevents  us  from  describing  more  at  large, 
we  select  a  passage  from  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the 
influences  pioduccd  by  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
system  upon  civilisation  and  the  progress  of  society. 

Prom  the  peculiarities  we  have  noticed,  it  appears  that 
Christianity  preached  to  man  a  spiritual  God — not  at- 
tached to  any  nationality,  whether  of  language,  country, 
or  etutom — ^e  Father  of  all  men,  demanding  the  obe- 
iU«oc«  of  a  diild  from  each,  and  t«qutrio(  eidi  Indiridiuli 


separately  and  for  himself,  to  effect  a  renovation  of  all  hia 
moral  feelings  and  principles  of  action.  It  was  the  first 
time  religion  addresssd  itself  to  man  ia  his  personality, 
and  recognised  that  every  individual  had  a  morel  being 
of  hisotra;  but  Christianity  did  more:  It  shewed  that 
high  responsibility  is  attached  to  this  individuality,  and 
to  it  only ;  for  it  declared  that  the  future  eternity  of  hap- 
piness and  misery  would  not  be  assigned  by  the  Supreme 
Judge,  at  the  final  day  of  reckoning,  on  the  gruund  of 
being  bom  in  a  certain  country,  or  descended  of  a  certain 
class,  but  on  purity  of  sou],  producing  purity  of  heart 
and  conduct. 

The  moral  value  of  the  individual  was  thus  immensely 
raised ;  and  the  influence  of  the  State,  as  it  rxisieJ  in  all 
the  ancient  systems  of  civilisation,  was  dimiuisbed  io 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  State  was  no  longer 
all  and  everything ;  and  a  wider  and  more  extended 
sphere  of  activity  was  opened,  beyond  Us  limits,  in  man*a 
direct  relations  to  the  Divinity,  and,  co:isequently,  in  re- 
lation to  all  mankind,  the  children  of  the  s,'>me  heavenly 
Father.  A  twofold  existence  tvas  bestowed  on  man  at 
the  same  moment :  he  I'.rcame  somelhini;  morn  than  a 
citizen,  he  became  Himtelf—*  uiural  being,  called  upon 
by  the  Almighty  to  fulfil  liis  dutieii,  and  receive  his  le- 
ward  according  to  his  worbii.  And  while  his  moral  sen- 
sibilitiei  trere  thus  restricted  to  his  individuality,  he  re- 
ceived a  new  being  in  his  moral  sensibilities,  which  were 
no  longer  confined  to  a  sinjiile  state,  but  extended  over  the 
wide  fellotvahip  uf  humanity. 

The  revolution  whs  neitlier  social  nor  political,  but  it 
oevenheleas  contained  the  elements  of  important  changes 
in  uU  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  public  administration.  The  recognition  of  in- 
dividual rights  was  not  confined  to  one  sex.  Woman 
became  a  moral  being  as  well  as  her  lord.  The  relation 
between  the  sexes  might  not  have  been  immediately 
changed  by  any  open  and  public  enactment,  but  the 
female  sex  was  greatly  elevated  in  infiucnce  and  moral 
potver.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  tacitly  conceded  to  the  Chriillan 
women  may  have  suggested  many  charges  of  immorality 
brought  against  the  early  believers  by  their  pagan  adver- 
saries ;  just  as  Mahommedans,  on  their  first  visit  to  Eng. 
land,  are  so  shocked  by  the  exposure  of  the  female  face, 
that  they  believe  and  declare  morality  to  be  impositible 
in  the  country. 

The  Slave  tvas  a  still  greater  gainer.  Christianity  did 
not  break  his  fetters,  but  it  recognised  him  as  equal  with 
his  master  In  the  eye  of  God ;  and  it  taught  the  master 
that  the  slave  was  a  man.  The  being  hitherto  regarded 
only  as  a  piece  of  merchandise,  regained  his  personality 
when  he  was  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Christian 
charity — when  he  was  confessed  to  be  a  sharer  in  the 
blessings  of  the  same  redemption,  and  a  cn-heir  to  the 
same  glorious  immortality.  Christianity  did  not  give 
him  freedom,  but  it  conferred  upon  him,  and  upon  hia 
fellows,  the  principles  from  which  their  freedom  was 
ereutually  and  necessarily  derived.  When  all  religions 
had  made  Rome  their  common  metropolis,  they  neutral- 
ized each  other.  One  potver  alone  seemed  real  and  inde- 
pendent, that  of  the  emperor ;  and,  a  necessary  conte- 
quense  from  the  State  system  ef  the  ancients,  this  power 
was  invested  with  the  attributes  of  Divine  Majesty. 
Temples  tvere  erected,  altars  dedicated,  sacrifices  offered 
at  his  statues.  In  the  general  degradation  in  which  alone 
soeh  ab;urdltie(  would  be  tolerated,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  worship  of  the  sovereign  tvas,  as  Ter- 
tullian  informs  u>,  the  most  zealous  and  fervent,  at 
least  in  outward  shew.  Here  there  is  oo  religion 
of  the  State,  but  religion  and  despotism  wen  actu. 
ally  one.  Such  deKiadalion  could  not  be  endureil  by 
man,  conscious  of  his  individuality  and  lesponsibility, 
to  believe  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  and  |ier- 
suaded  that  the  person,  who  thus  claimed  the  attributes 
of  divinity,  would  stand  at  the  l^st  Day  unmasked  and  nn. 
distiuguislied  in  the  crotvd  assembled  to  hear  their  doom 
pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Judge,  While  man  wat 
part  of  the  State,  aii^  nothing  more,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  deep  degradation  and 
•laTUh  alwNiDciil  of  locb  boiD«(«  to  the  peiioiiiflcation  of 
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the  State.  It  wu  far  different  when  he  learned  he  had  * 
•eparate  ezittence,  and  an  immortal  aauL  He  uw  that 
there  wai  nonelhinr  liejrond  the  State — ^higher,  greater, 
more  ennobling — and  be  no  longer  felt  willing  to  tacri- 
<ce  the  Stale  to  the  mor<il  dignity  of  hie  nature.  The 
narrow  limits  of  the  nnclent  commnnltlei  had  generated 
the  corrapting  principle,  that  individuali  exiitrd  for  the 
Slate ;  but  the  enlarpng  power  of  Chrietianitjr  evolred 
the  truth,  that  the  State  exieU  only  for  Iti  memheri. 
Tbii  wat  a  principle  of  life  and  libartr  under  every  and 
any  form  of  government ;  abeolutitm  wai,  ai  we  bare 
seen,  a  vice  equally  common  to  monarchiei,  oligarcbiei, 
arietoeraciei,  and  democraciea  ;  for  tlie  adminiitration  of 
each  might  be,  and  was  ao  directed,  a*  to  eerve  a  party, 
no  matter  whether  a  minority  or  majority,  by  a  aacriftce 
of  the  righteofthe  reetof  the  commnnityi  but  Chrie- 
tianity  raited  the  man  above  the  dlisen.  No  longer 
limited  in  hia  view  to  the  preeinett  of  a  tingle  eommtu 
nlty, 

Man  looked  aloft,  and  with  erected  ey«e 
Beheld  hia  own  hereditary  akiee. 

Thii  work,  were  it  only  from  being  mere  luited  to  the 
great  body  of  readera  than  elaborate  treatieee  on  it*  moat 
important  lubject,  will,  we  have  no  donbl,  meet  with  the 
attention  which  ita  great  meriti  deaerve. 
The  Hittory  of  the  Jewt,  from  the   Taking  of 

Jerufalem  by  Tilu*  to  the  Pretent  Time.     Pp. 

304. 

Thii  volume  ia  well  timed;  though  we  aee  too  little  of 
the  preaent  aocial  and  moral  condition  of  the  Jewe  in  the 
Tarloua  countriea  wherein  they  aojoam ;  and  much  of  the 
work  i(  aa  properly  a  hiatory  of  the  attempt  made  to  con- 
vert the  Jewa,  at  a  hittory  of  them  a*  Jeivt. 
Fret-Will  Offering!  T«raaa  Tithe*  and  Teinde. 
By  Thomas  Dixon,  Esq. 

This  Reply  to  the  Lecture  of  Dr  Chalmert  on  the  doty 
and  oeeeaelty  of  religiont  eatabUahoMnts,  and  the  iouaiep 
diate  ezteniion  ef  national  chnrehei,  ii,  of  eoorae,  a 
lengthened  argument  for  Voluntaryltm.  We  with  we  could 
cite  at  length  one  pertinent  query  put  to  Dr  Chalmen.  He 
hai  aaid  that  Eatabliibmenta,  even  in  the  daya  of  Popery, 
<*  at  least  made  sure  of  a  pulpit  and  s  minitter  in  every 
little  district  of  the  country."  But,for  three  centuries  tbeee 
blettings  hare  been  continued  by  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment in  England  and  Scotland;  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult even  In  those  places  in  which  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation has  decreased  or  remained  almost  in  a  stationary 
■tat*  7  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  those  small  eorw 
nen  of  the  vineyard  which  were  easily  enltlTaUe  by  the 
labours  of  one  stated  priest.' 

This  author  takes  considerable  pains  to  shew  how  near 
of  kin,  or  how  closely  allied,  are  Popery  sod  Episcopalian, 
ism,  especially  as  expounded  by  Dr  Pnsey  and  his  ortho- 
dox followart.  If  Dr  Chalmers  holds  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  his  Lectures  on  Esteblishments,  that  for  the 
Established  clergy  to  surrender  their  tithes  and  teinds 
"  would  be  tantamount  to  the  surrender,  in  its  bulk  and 
body,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  nation,"  (be  Non-Intru- 
sion ministers,  may  not  bo  quite  prepared  for  the  hill, 
side  just  yet. 

Traettfor  the  People. 

An  admirable,  cheap  volume,  much  of  which  it  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Among  the  tracts  are  Milton's, 
"Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes;'* 
shewing  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  power  on  earth  to 
compel  in  matters  of  religion ;  Sir  Mathew  Hale's 
Judgment  of  the  Nature  of  True  Religion,  and  the  causes 
«f  its  corruption,  and  of  the  Church's  calamity  by  men's 
eormptions  and  violences «  with  the  desired  cure ;  Areo. 
pagltaa,  a  ^escb  of  Mr  John  MUtou  for  th«  Ubtrty  of 


unlicensed  printing ;  and  a  selection  of  pieces  entitled 
"  OoUen  Testimonies  in  behalf  ef  Religious  and  Qbris. 
tian  Liberty."  Bishop  Uoadley's  celebrated  sermon, 
which  aloMst,  until  our  own  time,  gave  a  blow  to  High 
Church  principles,  forms  one  of  the  tracts ;  another  of 
them  is  Dr  Hare's  Letter  on  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures 
in  tha  way  of  private  judgment ;  all  publications  of  peca- 
Uar  value  just  now,  when  the  new  sect  of  Pnseyites  are 
diligently  diffusing  their  hetarogeoeoiu  doctrine*. 

Narrative  of  the  late  George  Faton.  By  the 
Rev.  Jamee  Ora^e. 
This  person  was  one  of  the  fltst  missionaries  sent  oat 
in  the  Duff  to  the  South  Sea  islands.  Like  too  many 
of  his  brethren,  he  was  unworthy  of  the  high  vocation  on 
which  he  was  permitted  to  enter.  He  speedily  deserted 
from  the  miuionaries,  adopted  the  dress  and  naannwi  of 
the  natives,  and  copied  their  vices.  Hi*  apostacylel 
to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  chstacten^ 
manners,  enstoms,  and  superstitions  of  the  natives,  thaa 
ivould  otherwise  have  been  attained  ;  and  information  on 
these  topics  constitutes  the  value  of  the  little  volame, 
which  was  taken  down  in  substance  from  the  nouth  of 
Vason.  His  personal  adventures  are  also  of  some  inter- 
est. He  finally  returned  to  England,  and  was  for  many 
yeais  Governor  of  tha  Town  Gaol  of  Nottingham,  an 
office  which  he  discharged  with  strictness,  propriety,  and 
kittdaess.  He  appears  to  have  recovered  his  chaiacto  in 
the  religious  world,  but  to  have  had  the  good  sense  and 
modesty,  after  his  ftU,  to  make  no  flaming  public  profia- 
sioOjbnt  to  let  Us  life  speak  for  him. 

Live*  of  the  Queens  ef  England.  By  Agnes 
Strickland.    Colburn :  3  vols. 

The  first  series  of  the  history  of  the  English  Queens  com. 
mences  with  the  Conquest,  and  it  ia  iatendsd,  in  a  second 
series,  to  come  down  to  our  own  timet  The  volumes 
already  published  bring  down  the  Memoirs  to  Anne  ef 
Warwick,  the  first  Princess  of  Wales,  and,  as  the  Coasoit 
of  Richard  IIL,  the  last  PlanUgenet  Queen. 

Very  great  pains  and  research  have  evidently  been 
bestowed  upon  the  work ;  nor  does  it  come  into  coUisian 
with  the  work  of  Miss  Lawrance,  who  has  given  herself 
wider  scope  in  tracing  the  progress  of  society  in  England, 
and  describing  social  maimers  ;  while  Miss  Strickland  hat 
closely  adhered  to  the  history  of  the  royal  ladies,  tbor 
contorts,  and  conrtt :  the  one  writer  evolving  more  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  the  other  displaying  minuter  anti- 
quarian lore,  and  giving  mora  attention  to  those  rude 
paintings,  effigies,  tapestry,  and  other  existings  relic  of  an. 
tiquity  which  illustrate  history  and  costume;  and  to  those 
traits  recorded  by  contemporary  chronicles  ihat  elucidate 
individual  character.  This  gorgeous  historical  tiasos, 
woven  and  embroidered  by  female  hands^  is  a  much 
prouder  achievement  for  the  sex  than  evoi  the  ftmaai 
Bayeux  tapestry,  although  that  had  been  the  undoubted 
production  of  woman's  genius. 

Symmont'  Popular  Economy. 
This  brief  treatise  is  intended  to  popularise  and  bring 
down,  to  every  mind  of  ordinary  intelligence,  the  leading 
doctrines  of  political  economy  and  public  morals,  and 
those  principles  which  determine  or  influence  the  rela. 
tions  of  the  diffiirent  classes  of  eociety.  The  work  is  s* 
full  of  matter,  (of  which,  however,  we  eetisider  some 
part  questionable,)  and  is,  withal,  so  cheap,  that,  wlth—t 
attemptiag  to  analyse  its  contents,  we  merely  I 
it  (•  the  attutioa  of  t)ie  pnUio. 
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Lecture*  on  Natural  Philosophy.    By  the  Ror. 

James  William  M'Gauley,  Profeisor  of  Na- 

tnrsl  Philowpby  to  the  Irish  Board  of  £due«- 

tion,  &c.  &o. 

To  fumith  the  teachen  of  the  Iriih  National  School* 
irith  a  laitable  treatise,  the  author  of  thia  volume  hai  ar- 
rant hi>  Kientlfic  Lecture*  for  pnbUcatlon  In  the  form 
which  he  considered  beat  adapted  to  his  rather  ootnpre. 
hensire  design,  which  embraces  nearly  the  entire  circle 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

Peace  with  China. 

This  is  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr  Macaulay,  by  the  Rer. 
Robert  Philip.  The  substance  ofthe  letter  Is  "  No  Opium 
War  ;"  Peace  with  China !  in  order  that  China  may  be 
erangelized ;  and  that  fnt  access  for  missionaries  may 
lie  obtained  among  her  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  hnman  beings.  He  addretae*  himaelf  to  Mr  Maeanlay, 
because  that  gentlemen  is  the  "  son  of  such  a  sir*.**  But 
Mr  Macaulay  is  something  more:  he  is  a  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister, and  therefore  cannot  afford  to  become  a  Demos> 
thenes  and  a  Milton  all  at  once,  as  Mr  Philip  eloquently 
adjure*  him.  Perhaps  when  the  Whig*  go  out  of  office, 
he  may  thinic,  among  other  things,  of  being  the  shampion 
of  China ;  bat  when  did  a  gentleman  in  place  attempt 
such  a  Quixotic  part  as  that  suggested  here  to  the  right 
boBograble  gentleman  ? 

Remark*  on  Occurence*  in  China.  By  a  Resident 
in  China. 

This  pamphlet  taltes  a  very  different  view  of  the 
Chinese  question  firom  that  maintained  by  Mr  Philip  in 
his  letter  to  Mr  Mscanlay.  The  Resident  in  China 
would  deal  in  a  Tery  summary  way  with  the  Chinamen. 
"  Thar*  is,"  he  say*,  "  no  ascnrity  for  us  in  future  but 
ths  itrong  hand  of  power,  such  as  we  can  wield  for  our 
own  protection,  and,  in  case  of  need,  for  their  repeated 
punishmeat  whenever  they  brealc  faith  with  us."  This 
icttle*  tha  matter  so  Ar  as  the  aathor  of  th*  pamphlet  is 
concerned. 

Reatont  for  Impeaching  Lord  Palmertton,  Bj 
R.  Monteitb,  Esq. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  title  of  the  pamphlet,  bat  w*  adopt 
a  slight  change  more  easily  to  explain  its  object.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  roundly  charged  with  tieing  the  co-operator 
and  agent  of  Russian  policy.  The  ciurge  is  not  new( 
but  Ix>rd  Palmerston  pursues  his  own  course,  and  remains 
obstinately  and  provolcingly  dumb.  Mr  Montetth  atates 
that,  if  he  were  Lord  Palmeraton,  and  innocent,  he 
would  demand  research  into  every  part  of  th*  charge  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  band,  if  he  were  ths  nation,  he 
would  demand  the  expoanre  of  tlis  whole  truth ;  and 
whether  or  not  it  be  the  fact  that  Russia  has  found  the 
shortest  road  to  Constantinople  and  the  Indus  through 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing  Street,  or  in  some  Govern- 
ment office  or  other,  where  the  phrase  i*  to  1m  heard— 
*  It  pletuu,  or  U  taould  ditpteate  the  Emperor."  The 
charge  against  Lord  Palmerston  is  at  least  boldly  and 
roundly  made;  and  though  Mr  Monteith  has  no  hope 
from  St  Stephen's,  if  the  one  half  that  i*  alleged  appears 
tenable,  we  maite  no  doubt  but  that  one  righteous  man 
may  yet  be  found  in  Sodom. 
A  Patriot'*  Fourth  Letter  to  the  Sritith  People. 
Sir  William  Boyd's  fourth  Letter  sets  forth  a  sort  of 
co-operative  scheme  for  preventing  indigence  and  increas- 
ing the  comforts,  the  mental  cultivation,  and  enjoyments 
of  the  working  dasaei.  Tlie  idea  of  Ills  system  is  not 
new.  He  who  will  iirst  *acc«sfally  exemplify  it  will 
be  the  real  discoverer,  and  the  benefactor  of  bk  kind. 


Murphy'*  SibU  Atla*. 
This  little  boolc  hss  obtained  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Bennie,  minister  of  Lady  Yester's  church] 
which,  as  the  engraver  has  set  the  fact  conspicnousiy 
forward,  ought,  w*  presume,  to  be  held  conclusive  of  the 
excellence  of  the  woric  A  great  deal  of  information  is 
certainly  given  in  the  explanation  of  the  tiny  maps  and 
plans,  and  that  too  about  places  which  can  never  cease  to 
interest. 

Poenu,  Radical  Rhyme*,  and  Tale*.    Bj  John 
MitcheU. 
A  volume  of  some  merit,  dedicated  to  Bbenewr  Elliott, 
by  an  admirer  and  imiutor.    But  Elliott  is  not  easily 
imitated,  though  this  comes  something  near  to  him  > — 

Toil,  Millions  toil !  mid  want  and  wo, 
That  priests  and  lordlings  may  devour; 

Though  bnming  tear*  of  sorrow  flow. 
Toil  on  I  and  love  thy  tyrant's  power. 

What  though  your  wives  and  children  die 
Upon  pale  Pamins's  toiling  raelt  I 

Tia  but  XYitfiat  from  on  high 
To  make  the  papulation  $laekt 

Speak,  Millions  !  wherefore  were  yoti  made  f 
Hath  Heaven  desired  your  misery  ? 

No  I  by  God's  bounty  round  us  spread. 
The  thought  were  blackest  blasphemy  I 

.  .  .... 

Scene*  and  Sport*  in  Foreign  Land*.    Bj  Major 

£.  Napier.     8  vols,    illustrated  by  numerous 

Litbograpbi. 

This  is  a  collection  of  articles,  the  most  of  whidi  have 
appeared  in  the  Old  Sporting  MagaMine.  The  aoeos  is 
India,  in  which  the  author  aeems  to  have  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  professional  earser.  These  sporting  adven. 
tares  will  form  pleasant  reading  enough  in  the  window 
of  a  dab  rooo^  or  for  a  rainy  day  in  th*  country,  parti, 
cularly  to  old  Indian*.  The  characteristic  dedication  l« 
'« Old  Charley  Napier,"  i*  the  b**t  part  of  the  book. 
Popular  Error*. 

This  is  a  kind  of  oommonpiaes  book,  reftrring  to 
practical  aihin  and  vulgar  errsn ;  many  of  which  erroi* 
are,  by  the  way,  already  exploded. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Aborigine*'  Protection 
Society, 
Makes  many  painful  statements;  thoec^  In  particular, 
referring  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Zoolas  by  the  British 
settlen  st  NataL    Then  are  also  reports  of  some  interest 
fhim  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Trade  and  Commere*. 

This  is  the  epitome  of  a  commercial  dictionary,  aceua 
rate  so  fir  as  it  goes,  but  qpon  rather  too  limited  a  scale 
for  general  use,  though  desirable  as  a  temporary  aubatitute 
for  a  oomprehenaive  work  ofthe  same  nature. 

Principle*  <j/"  Scientific  Phytiognomy.  By  Georg* 
M'Ewan,  Surgeon. 
This  la  an  epitome  of  the  doctrinea  and  fanciful  specu« 
lations  of  I^vater,  Croaa,  Walker,  and  alao  of  those  older 
phyaioguomiats  whose  names  are  forgotten,  while  their 
opinions  an  substantially  embodied  in  the  work*  of  the 
modem  writer*  on  thi*  Cancifol  *ubject. 

A  Word  to  (he  Cotton  Manvfacturtr*  of  Oreat 
BrUain. 
A  moit  desponding  view  is  Uken,  by  this  writer,  ofthe 
prospects  of  the  cotton  trade ;  thong b  we  wgret  to  say 
that  we  are  net  able  to  pronounce  it  ezafieratad. 
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Olteer  Sf  Boyd't  Threepenny  Almanac, 
I(  the  Tery  b«>t  bargain  of  the  loit  |oing,  from  the  quitn. 
tfty,  Talne,  and  arranfemeDt  of  the  maa  of  »rttj-i*j 
information  which  it  containi. 

The  Eqnettrian  ;  a  Handbook  of  Hortemanthip. 
A  ieniible,  practical  treatiee,  containing  plain  diree- 
tiona  for  riding,  driring,  and  the  management  of  honet, 
hj  one  who  eridently  knows  bis  nibject.  The  illnstra> 
tioni,  by  Frahx  Howard,  are  spirited ;  and  are  some 
for  ornament  and  some  for  use.  There  is  an  excellent 
address  to  female  eqnestrians,  containing  Talnable  direc- 
tion* for  promoting  tlieir  safiety  and  grace  in  tiding. 

THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1841. 

The  first  flight  of  theM  gay  butterflies  is  orer.  '■  The 
Forget-mc-Not,"  the  elder  bom  of  the  family,  comes  forth 
in  great  foree^  whether  in  tale.  Terse,  or  pictatat  l>oast- 
ing  a  fnll  list  of  literary  names,  and  some  sketches  with. 
out  names,  sock  as  Plutbe  May't  Dream,  a  piece  of 
dunning  fantasy,  which  \ronld  do  honour  to  the  highest 
on  the  roll.  As  we  cannot  giro  an  aecomit  of  the  pieces, 
we  may  mention  a  few  of  tb*  names  of  the  centribniors. 
Among  them  at*  Mist  Agnet  Scricklaad  and  Miap  Lav- 
rancet  Charles  Swain,  Esq.;  Major  Catder  Campbelli 
Mrs  L.  H.  Sigonmey;  Edward  Howard,  Esq.,  the  author 
of"  Raltlin  the  Reefert"  Mn  Lee;  Miss  Pardee;  G.  P. 
R.  James,  Et^.;  Miss  M.  A.  Browne;  Latnan  Blabchard; 
knd  tht  cik^teM  of  Blessington.  The  frontispiecet  de- 
iigned  by  Parris,  and  engraved  by  Scriren,  is  a  plate  of 
jofM  merit  T>ot  a  sketchy  Annual  rngra Ting.  The  vignette 
«r  Pretent4>V  Plate  is  Hght  and  fauciful. 

Finvosi:  -'^  OrrERiHO ^This  volume  is  to  like 

Itt  elder  broih-'^nd  sitter*,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de> 
•ignate  it  tave  bw^  ytar  of  lit  birth.  It  abounds  in 
welMold  tales,  gwK.  gay,  and  romantici  pleating  ytrset, 
md  pretty  tce^p  picakes.  What  more  would  thi  iJt. 
chater  «f  an  AtAmUWve  ? 

Thk  JuTKinLX  ALBtTM — TMs,  s*  ftr  as  we  can 
lect,  it  a  first  appearance.  The  work  it  of  qnarto  size,  ai 
edited,  and  indetd  entirely  written,  by  Mrs  K,%.te.  It  » 
published  by  Ackennann,  in  anry  neat  and  even  elegant 
style,  whether  in  letterpress,  billing,  or  pictorial  embel. 
lishment.  The  stories  are  right  i^  number,  and  aie  g«. 
nerally  memoln  of  children,  narrmves  of  peril  aqd  at- 
ventnre,  or  tnits  of  tm)fnal  instinc^WTection,  and  saga. 
dty.-  To  every  chapter  or  Mction  flvre  is  affixed  an 
appropriate  design  by  Woolnoth,  quite  0^he  kind  which 
captivates  khildren  <  for  they  ttt  abont  VhUdre n,  dogs, 
flowers,  and  pelt  otSlfrnff.  4^e  ffVll^  Oa  \rhQ)e,  is 
well  fitted  for  the  proiyM^  end,  and  t^A  fiAK  a  ch<t'm- 
ing  gift  to  young  people.      *  '      .  ( '    - 

NEW  EDITIONS  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

Pictorial  Srakspbarr,  Part  34th,  King  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Part  25th,  Vol.  II.,  Introdnclion  to  Hbtoriet. 
(The  entire  part  it  occupied  with  an  elaborate  critical 
etsay  upon  the  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.,  and  the  Tarioot 
hypotheses  adopted  at  to  their  real  authorship,  and  the 
thare  which  Shakspeare  may  have  had  in  remodelling 
them.  King  Henry  VIII.  Is  peculiarly  rich  i»  illustra' 
tions,  and  Richard  VII.  in  annotation.] 

The   Govversatioms    Lexicov.     Part   LV. 

[This  it  the  latt  Part  but  one  of  the  Supplement  to  this 
popular  Encyclopedia,  It  inclades  srveral  biegmphies; 
among  others,  tliat  of  Dr  Murray  the  eminent  Hebrew 
scholar  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Edin- 
burtb  Univertity,  the  I<ate  Lord  Napier,  and  Pr  Morri. 


ton  the  Chinete  tcholar  and  missionary.  The  Part 
contains  an  additional  article  on  Mniic,  and  on  North 
America,  and  an  attractive  paper  on  Pilgrimaga.] 

Tbe  Colonial  Magazine.  Nn.  X — [A  good 
number  this ;  containing  valuable  paperi  relating  to 
colonial  affairs,  and,  in  particular,  a  strong  d«nonstra. 
tion  against  war,  snp|K>rted  by  argnmeuU  of  great  moral 
force  and  economical  propriety.] 

NEW  POEMa 

PoETarVfTnoMAsOLDBAK.— [A  fentleman  who 
has  been  writiAl  poetry  for  many  yeara^  hat  at  last  yield- 
ed to  the  advice  uM  {Mlhatioa  of  his  friends,  and  pub- 
lished, for  the  delight  of  the  world,  what  has  charmed 
tliem.] 

The  Cbiet  of  Glekorcbt.  A  Poem  illustrative  of 
HiGU^ND  Manners  and  MTTHOLgor.— [Those  who, 
not  being  poetical,  m»y  fancy  the  poem  tedious,  may  yet 
find  amusement  in  the  notes.] 

The  Last  Anoel,  and  the  Hietokt  of  the  Old 
ADAMiTEa.— [So  mighty  an  interest  hinges  upon  the 
opinions  pronounced  by  tha  critics.  «n  this  poem,  that  we 
shall  cultivate  humility,  and  say  nothing  on  the  tnb- 
jept] 

'  Flowers  of  my  Sprino. — [If  these  b«  truly  the  blos- 
soms of  the  poet's  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years,  they 
giv*  Air  promiae  of  fruit  in  due  season.] 

PINE  ARTS. 
The  Beet  Picturet  of  the  Great  itattert* 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  splendid  serial  work  of  art,  begun 
in  a  style  of  Magnificence  which  maket  at  long  for,  and 
yet  doubt  whether  its  tucaess  is  likely  to  be  commentomte 
to  its  merits,and  to  the  outlay  it  mnstcott  to  bring  itfaiily 
beforo  the  public  It  may  be,  that  the  public  is  now 
fikirly  sated  with  meaningless  pictures,  and  plessed  to 
fall  back  upon  those  sterling  woika  of  art  upon  which 
Taste  and  Time  have  placed  the  sipmp  of  honour  ;  iiutead 
of' being  attracted  by  flimsy  novelties  wbich  have  no  re- 
commendation save  a  certain  smooth  and  pretty  inanity, 
(Bd  a  temporary  vogue. 

The  prospectus  of  this  work  is  one  of  considerablt  pre- 
tension ;  but  the  first  Part  certainly  beara  imt  kt  pro. 
qii%  The  wtrk  ia  to  consist  of  plates,  engtwed  fn  line, 
and  in  tbe  most  finished  style  of  modem  art.  The  siie 
of  the  plates  it  between  that  of  the  largeft  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  of  the  Musis  Franfotf,  or  about  thirtcoi 
inches  by  ten.  The  subjects  are  to  be,  in  the  first  intlanc^ 
silrclcd  chiefly  from  the  niastU7)iece3  (if  Raphael,  Ruben^ 
4|d  ClauIlK,  Da  Vjiy^i  jm4  Wfmbrandt ;  and  tha  pro- 
'speptive  liat\»mgraken^' At' the  great  ntfMters,  thoncf 
"Btglaifd  intluded  ;  or,  in  other  words,  '<tlie  mettiflde- 
braicd  pictures  that  have  ever  been  painted." 

Nothing  ca|^e  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  of  the 
lovers  of  art  t^n  this  libetal  purpose ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  project  only  reqoire*  a  little  lime  to  become 
known,  in  order  to  be  highly  appreciated.  Who  could  col 
but  desire  to  potsesa,  were  it  but  a  fetv  engravings,  wbid 
truly  rendered  the  spirit  «f  those  noble  pictures,  and  ia  a 
high  ityleof  art.  Three  plates,  with  accompanying  letter- 
press, critical,  biographical,  or  descriptive,  form  a  Pttt; 
and  tbe  parts  are  to  appear  at  rapidly  as  tht  plalai  eta 
be  got  ready,  or  abont  two  in  the  year.  The  first  Part 
fulfilt  every  promise  held  out  in  the  prosptctusL    IttIB*' 

tains  The  taking  down  frMt  the  Crou,  by  Rubens  $  ll> 

,      * — . — — 

*  Colnaghi,  Pnckir,  ft  Ackennann,  LwdMfMI 
Edinburgh. 
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miraUy  ragraTed  by  Hal|r<  >nd  the  gem  of  the  Part.  A 
Landsrape,  toith  Cattle,  by  Claude,  very  well  engTaved  by 
Forrest;  and  Raphael's  Charge  to  Peter,  from  the  C<>r- 
toona.  Each  of  the  engraTera  appears  to  have  felt  that  he 
wai  indeed  an  artist ;  and  to  hare  had  the  honour  of  Art 
at  heart  la  his  contribution*  to  a  work  which,  we  hope, 
will  tend  to  effect  a  happy  reTolution  In  pictorial  pabU- 
cations.  ' 

Fuher's  Historic  lUmtrationt  of  the  Bible. 

^eral  Parte  of  tUs  new  periodical  work  have  ap- 

peand.  The  plates,  chiefly  after  the  biblical  pictures  af  the 

old  masters,  are  well  engrared,  and  the  work  is  altogether 

handsome,  and  of  solid  ment,    A  brief  description  in 

^English,  French,  and  yennan  a^npnpanies  ttch  plate> 


Among  those  alreaily  published  we  may  enumente  as  of 
superior  excellence  Poussln's  Deluge  {liton  Spada's  Pro- 
digal  Son;  The  liaising  of  Lazarus,  by  Rembrandt; 
a  lovely  Hagar  in  the  Desert,  by  Malas ;  The  Calling 
of  Samuel,  by  Copley;  and  the  Lame  Healed,  by  Pou«> 
sin.  The  plates  are  printed  in  different  size*  and  in  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  paper,  to  accommodate  purchasers ;  and 
the  work  altogether  forms  a  desirable  family  book  of 
elegant  art. 

*,*  In  the  present  month,  we  had  hoped  to  overtake 
or  get  a-head  of  the  current  of  publication :  but  a  num- 
ber of  romances,  novels,  and  annuals  are  unavoidably 
delayed  until  the  first  of  January,  wben  we  trust  to  give 
a  good  aecoont  of  them. 
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Pbace  M^ETiXGS.-^Tbe  majority  of  the  British  na- 
tion is  averse  to  irar  as  a  matter  of  taste.    Many  enter- 
tain the  conviction  that  our  diffdreaces  with  France,  and 
the  occasion  out  of  which  .they  have  arisen,  are  too  insig- 
nificant to  justify  a  war ;  many  are  of  opinion  that,  even 
ill  this  trifling  dispute,  we  are  in  the  wrong.     And  yet 
this  well-founded   and  pervading  disinciination  to    be 
plunged  into  hostilities  to  please  Lords  Palmerston  and 
PonMnby,  has  found  a  very  inadequate  public  expression. 
The  London  daily  press  (with  the  exception  of  The  Times, 
which,  after  trying  alternately  a  warlike  and  a  peaceful 
tone,  has  settled  into  the  mood  pacific)  has  done  its  best 
to  sneer  down  every  effort  likely  to  ensure  peace.     With 
the  exception  of  the  Examiner,  Spectator,  and  Statesman, 
the  canseof  reason  and  humanity  has  been  veryiaadequate- 
ly  supported  by  the  weekly  press  of  London.     The  provin- 
cial journals  have  evinced  (as  they  frequently  do)  truer 
superiority  to  mere  partisan  feeling;  but  even  among 
them  th*  true  policy  of  this  country — peace  and  non-in- 
tervemWn— .has  been,  advocAcd,  on  the  whole,  with  but 
half  a  luitrt.     j^taM  4II  thff  indifference,  the  real  public, 
opinion  of  th*  "epuntry  has,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
found  a  voice.    Q^  (b*  30th  af  October,  Mr  Tbomasson, 
«  member  of  the  Town  Counci)#f  Bolton,  suggested,  in  a 
meeting  of  that  body,  « th«  imftftance  of  its  making,  as 
the  most  appropriate  medium  thrqujjh  which  the  opinions 
of  thy  people  of  Bolton  could  be  expressed,  some  demon- 
stration ia  favour  of  peace."     After  shewing  |he  immi- 
nent danger  this  (iounlry  was  in  of  being  sedjned  into  a 
war,  the  untenfbility  of  the  pretexts  alleged  in  Aivour  of 
war,  aad  similar  topics,  he  intimated  that  "  he  had  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  her  Majesty,  and  had  couched  it  in  the 
mildest  term*  he  could  bring  himself  to  use,  with  a  view 
to  its  passing  unanimously."    The  address,  exc«Uent  as  a 
whole,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  strong  way  in  whieh  it 

expresses  sound  viewfof  JWt^pnal  policy.     It  declares: 

"  That  were  any  foreign  p*wer  forijbly  le  io^rfj^e  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  this  country,  jour  petitiuuers  believe 
that  such  is  the  attachment  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  to 
your  person  and  government,  that  they  would  rise  as  one 
man  to  repel  the  aggression ;"  and  "  that  common  jus- 
tice and  true  national  honour  equally  demand  that  this 
country  should  avoid,  towards  any  oiker  nation,  a  course 
of  aggression  which  it  would  so  strongly  resist  if  practised 
towards  itself."  The  address  adds: — " That  all  former 
e]q>erience  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  system  of  interven- 
tion In  the  political  arrangements  of  other  countries, 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  our  national  council*, 
has  been  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Great  Bri. 
tain."  Mr  Darbiahire,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remind- 
ed the  Council  that  "  Canning  had  truly  said,  how- 
ever good  the  object  might  be  for  which  a  nation  entered 
into  war,  it  was  iu)possible  to  keep  that  object  until  its 
conclusion."  The  address  was  carried  unanimously.— 
Oo  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November,  a  public  meeting 
wa*  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester,  «  for  the  pur- 
JtO.  LXXXiy.ii_TOL.  TU. 


poA  of  givMg  ezpressioD  to  an  opinion  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  at  iite  present  crisis."  The  advertise- 
mant  calling  the  meetiug,'wa8  signed  by  the  most  influen- 
tial merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  9f  all 
parties.    Among  them  were  Mr  J.  C.  Dyer,  the  chair- 
man of  Poulett  Thompson'*  committee,  and  Mr  T.  B. 
Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  Auti-Com-Law  League.     The 
meeting  was  held  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  t^  Chartists, 
as  usual,  iqustcred  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  pio. 
oeedlngs  of  the  middle  classes.    For  the  first  time,  how- 
ever, since  these  tactics  have  been  adopted  by  the  Chart- 
ists, the  two  parties  came  to  a  compromise  :  the  friend* 
of  peace  were  allowed  to  terminate  their  proceedings  in 
their  own  way,  and  the  Chartists  helji^  a  meeting  of  their 
own  aftei'wards.     The  friends  of  peate  passed  resolutions 
expressive  of  a  conviction  of  the  l)^ii£ts  of  peace  to  all 
nations,  as  well  as  of  a  belief  that^  rupture  of  the  friendly 
relations,  which  have,  for  a  i{Xatjiat  of  a  century,  existed 
h|tween  France  and  England,  wMnd  be  one  of  the  greatest 
SRlamltie*  that  could  befall  mankind ;  and  callingupon  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  co-operate  with  them  in  offiering  such 
'  an  expression  of  opinion  as  would  contribute  to  the  preser- 
'Iration  of  (eace.    An  address  to  the  French  people  was  also 
approved  of,  embodying  these  sentiments,  reminding  them 
that,  in  1830,  the  inhabiuuts  of  Manchester  had  deputed 
a  beidy  of  their  citiiens  to  convey  their  sympathies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  calling  upon  them  to  unite  with 
thus*  who  addrsssed  them  "  in  the  use  of  every  honoura- 
ble   means    to    presea-ve    peac*  and  friendship   between 
Fran«K  »ud  Eg%land."      The    reioluliuns   subsequoktiy 
passed  by  tbe^Chanist  meeting,  form  a  valuable  supple- 
meat  to  these  doctrines  :  they  deprecate  Lm|i-cssmeiw  lor 
the  myjiMDi  liability  for  the  militia;  and  declare  that 
no  gover^ent  has   a   rights  to    compel  service  in  the 
army  m'iti'iiy,  or  to  go  to  war  with  a  foreign  nation, 
without   the   consent  of  the  people  obtained    upon  the 
priucipl*  of  Universal  Suffrage.     On  the  7lh  of  Novem- 
ber, Sir  William  Molesworth  addressed  a  meeting  in  the 
Cloth  Hall  of  Leeds,  which  he  had  invited  by  placard, 
to  hear  hi*  opinions  regarding  th*  existing  prospects  of 
war,  and  "  to  manifest  their  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion of  those  opinions."    Sir  William  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  this  method  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Leeds,  by  the  Ministevialists,  who,  afraid 
that    an  explicit   utterance  of    public  opinion    might 
«  damage  the  Whigs,"  had  induced  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing, after  passing  a  rtsolution  to  the  effect  that  a  public 
meeting  ought  to  be  held  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
Leeds  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  to  stultify  itself 
by  passing  a  contrary  resolution.    Finding  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  their  in- 
cessant  solicitations,  they,  at  last,  had  recourse  to  the 
device  of  selecting  the  day  and  hour  on  which  his  meet- 
ing was  called,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  magis- 
tracy, Leeds  being  at  the  time  violently  excited^by  the 
municipal  election*.     Notwitlutandiog  Whig  intrigue 
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the  meeting  wM  nmneronilf  Mtended,  ud  theexpreaiioii 
of  aTcrsion  to  the  Idea  of  (oin;  to  war,  more  Mpecialljr 
with  Fiance,  abont  a  matter  which  could  in  no  way  affect 
the  ioteinta  of  either  country,  wai  moat  unequirocal. 
Sir  William  Moleworlh'*  long  and  argumentative  ipecch 
wai  listened  to  with  breattilen  attention,  and,  when  he 
put  the  question  to  his  auditors,  whether  they  were  in 
f.iToar  of  a  war  with  France,  a  loud  indignant "  No,  no ; 
no  war  with  France  !"  ran  through  the  meeting.  Reso- 
lulions  were  passed,  declaring  inter  alia,  "  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  oujiht  to  be  more  closely  allied  with  the 
people  of  France  than  with  any  other  European  nation, 
and  approving  of  an  address  to  the  Queen,  "  deploring  the 
contest  in  which  her  Majesty's  forces  are  engaged  on  the 
oast  of  Syria,  and  beseeching  her  Majesty  to  make  use 
of  all  honourable  means  to  bring  that  unhappy  quarrel 
to  a  speedy  termination."  An  address  to  the  French 
penple  was  also  agreed  to. — These  meetings  are  import- 
ant, not  so  much  on  account  of  their  being  means  of 
obviating  a  threatened  war,  as  on  accoont  of  the  broad 
emnnd  of  ttue  national  policy  upon  which  they  have 
based  their  uooeediogs.  They  are  unequivocal  declara- 
tions, fiom  important  portions  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity, that  peace  and  a  respect  for  national  independ- 
rree  are  the  true  policy  of  this  country.  Through  the 
instrameniality  of  these  meetings,  a  valuable  part  of  the 
community  has  taken  its  stand  as  advocating  peace,  and 
non-intervention  in  the  domestic  aflnirs  of  other  nations. 
In  TVff  tminster,  Birmingham,  and  many  other  places  we 
can  name,  the  sympathies  of  the  majority  go  along  with 
those  who  have  spoken  out  in  Bolton,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds;  and  that  there  hare  not  been  peace-meetings  held 
in  llie  places  we  have  named,  has  been  solely  owing  to 
the  warn  of  mu  man  tn  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility and  trouble  of  originating  a  meeting,  as  was  done 
by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  Messrs  Thomssson  and 
Cobden.  The  opinions  espoused  by  those  who  called  the 
meetings  which  have  been  held,  are  now,  however,  before 
the  pnblic  as  elements  of  public  opinion :  not  all  the  af- 
fected siipercilionsntss  of  the  Whig-Tory  press  can  pre- 
vent their  being  more  agitation  from  day  to  day-  (See 
page  812.) 

The  Lcoislattov  of  the  PjtsT  Ssutoir. — In  the 
Statute  Book  for  1839,  will  be  found  some  glimmer- 
ing of  a  reform  in  the  drawing  of  the  act ;  swhich  have, 
from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  thoie  of  Qaeen  Victoria, 
heen  growing  more  complicated  and  obscure  every  year. 
There  were  some  instances,  during  the  session  alluded  to, 
in  which  sections  were  broken  down  into  paragraphs; 
there  paragraphs  consisting  of  single  sentences,  having 
each  but  one  enacting  verb.  The  legislative  wisdom,  in 
lact,  on  this  occasion,  had  condescended  to  express  itself 
«s  clearly  as  if  it  had  only  been  giving  by-laws  to  a 
friendly  society,  or  laying  down  directions  for  military 
operations.  We  are  accustomed  in  this  age  to  see  im- 
pi  oremcnt  progress ;  and,  when  the  prejudice  against  an 
inveterate  habit  has  once  been  infringed,  wc  eipect  to 
see  it  quickly  melt  away.  But  the  reverse  has  been  the 
conrse  of  events  on  the  present  occasion,  and  every  ves- 
tige of  the  insidious  improvements  that  adapt  a  portion 
of  the  Statute  Book  of  1839  to  the  comprehension  cf 
the  public,  has  been  swept  away  in  that  of  1840. 

For  regulating  the  penny  postage  system,  one  of  the 
most  signal  triumphs  of  the  civiliiation  of  the  age,  we 
hare  one  of  tiiose  clumsy,  complicated,  lengthy  statutes 
which  bear  so  strongly  the  tinge  of  its  lingering  barbar- 
ism.— As  an  instance  of  the  confusion  and  blunders  that 
so  frequently  arise  and  pass  uncorrecled,  under  the  pr^ 
sent  incongruous  system,  take  the  commencement  of 
clau'C  3d  of  the  Tobacco  Duties  act: — "And  be  it  en- 
iirted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  excise,  at 
any  lime,  but  between  the  honrs  of  ten  of  the  elock  in 
the  evening  and  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  only, 
with  the  assistance  of,  a  constable  or  other  peace-officer, 
to  enter  Into  any  warehouse,"  &c.,  of  a  manufecturer  of 
tobacco.  Now,  the  intention  of  this  clause  was,  un- 
doubtedly, as  in  the  case  of  the  other  excise  acts,  to 
restrict  the  forcible  visitation  of  excise  officers  to  the  day- 
time.   Let  the  reader  peruse  it  again,  and  sec  if  it  effectU' 


atei  this  purpose.— There  i«  an  act  for  an  intxeaaed  doty 
on  timber,  which  bean  to  have  pasted  on  3d  July,  and 
enacts,  that  the  additional  duty  «  shall "  be  charged 
'■from  and  after  the  2Sth  day  of  June."  Then  there  is 
another  clause  providing  for  adding  the  duties  to  the 
price  of  timber  purchased  before  they  came  in  force,  and 
delivered  after;  and  this  clause  commences  with  the  pre- 
amble— "  Whereas  contracts  may  have  been  made  before 
tht  fifth  day  of  June,  1840,  for  goods  on  which  the  addi- 
tional dntiea  of  customs  hereby  imposed  will  attach,  to 
be  delivered  on  or  after  that  day-**  How  these  date*  are 
reconcilable  with  each  other,  we  are  not  sufidently  im- 
bued with  the  mysteries  of  statutary  language  to  divine; 
but  if  they  be  simple  mistakes,  as  we  suspect  they  are, 
we  wonder  how  it  is  that  under  the  present  system— 
which  there  are  sometimes  sentences  of  several  f»gt* 
Icng,  with  a  nominative  at  the  beginning,  a  verb  at  the^ 
end,  and  a  mixed  collection  of  copulas  and  predicates  in 
the  body,  altered  every  now  and  then  by  people  who  have 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  no  communication  with 
each  other — the  acts  should  not  contain  mote  blunders  than 
they  do.  It  would  be  a  characteristic  of  a  rational  method 
of  drawing  statutes,  that,  in  the  enforcing  sections,  there 
should  be  one  clause  directing  the  procedure  for  England, 
another  for  Scotland,  and  a  third  for  Ireland.  At  pre- 
sent, three  separate  codes  of  procedure  for  the  three  dif- 
ferent countries  are  generally  twined  up  with  each  other 
in  one  inextricable  sentence  s  and,  as  the  acts  are  gene- 
rally drawn  by  English  lawyers,  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  place  called  Scotland  ;  and  it  costs  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  whether  that  country  is  pro- 
vided for  in  any  bill  when  it  is  just  about  to  pass;  all  pro- 
vision for  enforcement  here  is  frequently  omitted.  There 
is,  this  year,  a  very  excellent  act  for  the  regulation  of 
railways.  By  a  clause,  which  keeps  England  alone  in 
view,  the  servants  of  a  railway  company,  guilty  of  dan- 
grrook  misconduct,  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  on  eonviction  before  tfi*  jutiicet  at  qitner  tenion*. 
[Now,  in  as  far  as  respects  Scotland,  this  is  merely  an 
accidental  lodgement  of  so  much  arbitrary  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  private  gentlemen.  The  justices  at  quarto' 
sessions  know  nothing  about  law;  they  have  no  means  of 
knowing  anything  about  it ;  and  they  do  not  pretend  to 
know  anything.  Their  powers  have  been,  except  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  accidents  like  the  above,  of  a  fortn- 
nately  attenuated  kind,  but  when  they  are  told  to  im. 
prison  for  two  yean,  they  are  not  the  men  to  refuse.  In 
England,  where  the  quarter-sessions  is  really  a  very 
important  and  powerful  court,  the  judgments  are  led  by 
a  chairman,  who  is  looked  upon  as  having  considerable 
responsibility,  and  who  is  generally  a  retired  lawyer.) 

During  the  past  session,  no  fewer  than  twenty  acts 
have  been  passed  relating  solely  to  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Corporation  act  occupies  sixty-eight  of  the  dense  pages  of 
Roughhead's  edition,  and  of  itself  occnpta  a  sixth  psit  of 
the  whole  legislation  of  the  Session,  of  which  it  was  the 
engrossing  subject.  On  the  contents  of  this  statute  we  need 
not  dilate.  The  bitter  disappointment  that  has  attended 
the  result  of  so  many  yean*  excitement,  hope,  and  exer- 
tion, is  well  known,  with  the  cansM  that  produced  it,  and 
the  seed  it  is  now  sowing,  lliera  is  another  very  im- 
portant^tatnte  relative  to  Ireland,  by  which  the  law  of 
insolvency  in  England  is  extended  thither.  It  is  not  ors- 
ditable  to  those  who  take  charge  of  such  mattcn  for  Scot- 
land, that  we  have  not  an  equivalent  enactment.  Independ. 
ently  of  the  benefits  of  nniformity,  it  would  confer  many 
positive  and  distinct  internal  advantages.  It  is  much  more 
full  and  distinct  iif  its  clauses,  and  has  a  far  more  pre-, 
else  operation  than  onr  Cessio  act,  which,  in  truth,  ap- 
pears to  deal  with  the  persons  and  property  that  come 
under  its  provisions  as  mattera  not  much  worth  attendiaf 
to.  Moreover,  the  Cessio  act  is  a  thing  only  to  be  taken 
adva.  aige  of,  and  is  only  had  recourse  to  in  eases  of  dea- 
pair.  The  English  act,  as  now  extended  to  Ireland^ 
gives  means  to  the  crediton  to  compel  their  debtor  to  stitp 
himself,  and  enables  them  to  procure  a  division  befoce 
everything  is  gone.  There  are  the  most  careful  prevlile— 
for  realizing  and  dividing  the  landed  property,  er  laal 
estate,  as  it  is  technically  called. 

Amon^  the  acts  generally  applicable  to  the 
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tVere  is  oim  for  alterlog  the  ngalfttiont  ot  excite  u  to  I 
the  tobacco  dnlica,  that  will  probably  be  very  efficacions 
in  the  bandi  of  informert,  and  a  >ad  Initrument  of  tor- 
tarv.  A  penally  of  £100  ia  impaMd  on  the  hawking 
■bout  of  tobacco,  whether  gmuei^led  or  not,  or  ita  sale  in 
etiier  than  entered  premises.  Thii  will  apply  to  tlioae 
who  hare  Iwen  in  the  habit  of  purcbaaing  cigars  of  the 
tobacconists,  to  bt  hawlced  at  fairs  and  other  gatherings, 
and  to  the  practice  of  taTem-keepers  supplying  their 
guests  with  pipes  or  cigars.  There  it  also  a  penalty  of 
;£100  on  all  who  vend  leares  stained  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared in  imitation  of  tobacco:  in  short,  adulterated  to- 
bacco. The  strini^nt  application  of  this  rule  would  ex- 
terminate fanr-flfths  of  the  cigars  at  present  in  us&  There 
are  indeed  moments  when  one  could  feel  his  temper  routed 
to  the  execution  of  such  a  clatise.  Such  it  that  when  the  too 
^  heedless  youth  before  leaving  the  haunts  of  civilized  men 
for  a  ramble  in  the  desert,  hat  deposited  in  his  pocket  a 
dozen  or  two  savoury  looking  cigars,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  expects  to  let  himself  loose  upon  the  fhll 
luxury  of  his  store,  he  finds  to  be  a  perfidious  composition 
of  naiad  leaves,  stained  and  perfumed  with  tobacco  juice. 

There  it  a  humane  and  apparently  well-concocted  act 
for  the  protection  of  young  apprentices  from  being  coerced 
into  the  dangerons  labour  of  chlmncy^weeping.  It  im- 
poses a  penalty  between  £5  and  XIO  on  those  compelling 
any  young  person,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to 
ascend  a  Hue.  It  strikes  too  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by 
making  regulations  that,  when  chimneys  are  built  in 
fotnre,  or  those  presently  existing  are  repaired,  the  work 
shall  be  so  done  that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  in- 
human practice  against  which  the  act  is  directed. 

In  somewhat  a  timilar  tone  there  it  an  act,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  gay,  was  incapable  of  being  made  applicable 
to  Scotland.  It  ia  part  of  the  great  effurt  that  so  many 
active  minds  are  now  engaged  in  for  ameliorating  and 
purifying  the  working  and  poorer  classes — a  work  in 
which  Scotland  hat  not  yet  taken  the  first  great  step  of 
acquiring  an  improved  Poor  Law.  The  purpose  of  this 
act  it  to  "  extend  the  practice  of  vaccination."  It  makes 
stringent  regulations  for  prohibiting  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  inoculation  with  small-pox,  and  establishes 
a  counter  machinery  for  pushing  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tioiu  Through  the  officials  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law,  both  objects  are  attained  in  a 
very  simple  form. 

We  have  but  a  very  tmall  ihare  of  legislation  applica- 
ble to  Scotland  alone.  The  principal  act  of  thit  class  is 
the  one  for  altering  the  law  of  evidence,  which  abolishes 
some  of  those  absurid  ceremonies  by  which  a  man's  own 
'  word  was  uken  as  to  whether  he  intended  to  tell  truth  or 
not,  while  it  opens  the  door  against  some  of  those  exclusions 
of  interested  witnesses  founded  apparently  on  the  snpposi. 
tion  that,  when  people  are  in  a  suspicious  situation,  their 
word  lias  so  much  apparent  claim;  to  credit,  that  judges 
cannot  hear  them  without  believing  all  the  lies  they  tell. 
There  used  to  be  an  absurd  piacticc,  that,  when  a  wit. 
ncss  happened  to  be  in  court  when  other  witnesses,  in  tbe 
same  case,  were  questioned,  his  evidence  was  held  tainted, 
and  was  throtvn  overboard  without  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. The  man  could  have,  it  was  thought,  no  other  de- 
sign than  that  of  perjuring  himaelf,  if  he  happened  to 
hear  what  hit  fellow  witnest  taid.  The  rule  it  by  thit 
act  relaxed  and  made  discretionary ;  tbere  are  catea  in 
which  it  may  be  well  to  separate  the  witnettet. 

The  Cbaetists. — During  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  a  triumphal  progress  was  made, 
by  two  of  the  Chartists  who  have  been  impritoned  in  con. 
tequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Chartitt  movement, 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Scotland.  They  were  wel. 
corned  with  public  meetings,  dinners,  and  loirte;  re. 
ceived  addreites,  and  delivei«d  exhorlationt  to  pc^^vcr. 
anee.  The  readert  of  the  *'  respectable"  newspapers  see 
no  trace  of  these  things  in  their  journals ;  and  they 
believe  that  ChaHism  it  extinct.  « ChaHitm,"  a  belief 
In,  or  anxiety  about,  « the  Charter,"  which  was  promul- 
gated .by  the  London  workine  class  Radicals,  or  the  Na- 
tional Petition,  embracing  all  the  points  of  the  Charter, 
which  wss^  originated  at  Birmingham,  and  signed  by  a  I 


million  and  a-half  of  people,  may  Im  asleep.  But  the  eon. 
viction  among  the  unenfranchised  classes  that  they  are 
oppressed,  and  that  their  interests  are  overlooked  by  the 
Government ;  the  opinion  that  this  oppression  and  ne. 
gleet  are  caused  by  their  having  no  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  ardent  with 
and  steady  determination  to  be  admitted  to  participate 
in  the  electoral  franchise,  is,  if  anything,  growing 
stronger.  The  opinion  that  their  condition  may  be  bet. 
tered  by  obtaining  a  thare  of  political  power,  obtained 
poitetsion  uf  the  mind  of  the  unienfranchited  in  this 
country,  at  far  back  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revoln. 
tion :  from  that  time,  down  to  the  pretent  moment,  it 
hat  never  been  lost  sight  of.  The  Chartist  movement 
was  merely  one  of  many  indicatioiu  of  the  power  of  that 
opinion  over  their  minds,  of  many  efibrts  to  obtain  the 
object  of  their  desire.  Even  although  tht  Charter,  and 
those  who  framed,  and  those  who  advocate  it,  were  fhr. 
gotten,  the  determination  of  the  unenfranchised  to  obtain 
the  franchise  would  survive  and  mutt  ultimately  be 
successful.  The  ovation  of  Collins  and  M'Doual,  which 
we  have  noticed,  is  only  one  of  the  mau  indicaliont 
of  the  vitality  of  this  principle.  If  th^keptical  on 
this  point  would  occasionally  look  at  The  Northern 
Star,  they  would  be  convinced  of  this.  The  journal 
we  have  named  (Mr  O'Coimor's,  published  in  Leeds) 
ia  read  by  the  unenfranchised  in  every  part  of  the  em. 
pire.  We  know  that,  among  the  agricultural  labour, 
era  in  one  parish  in  Dortetthire  alone,  twent|r-ftve  copies 
of  this  paper  are  regularly  received,  and,  not  read  by 
the  tnbKribert — for,  in  that  distiict,  the  schoolmaster 
has  made  little  progress — but  read  to  them  at  the  ale- 
house, or  wherever  they  hold  their  meetings.  It  is  fall 
of  sliort  paragrapht,  narrating  every  Chartitt  meeting 
(however  intignificant)  that  takes  place  in  any  (the  mott 
unimportant)  village.  The  partiet  to  tbe  meeting  tea 
their  doings  chronicled,  and  are  flattered  into  pertever. 
ance;  the  Chartists,  everywhere  teeing  to  many  evidences 
of  the  general  participation  in  their  sentiments,  ars 
buoyed  up  to  hope  and  perseverance.  Nor  is  this  all : 
mere  sentiment  and  opinion  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  a 
party  together;  it  must  have  something  to  do.  Th« 
publishing  office  of  The  Northern  Star  is  the  centra  of  a 
perpetual  working.  There  are  subscriptions  to  be 
raised  for  thit  or  that  martyr  or  his  family— the 
receipt  of  the  sums  that  drop  in  from  different 
quarters  are  duly  acknowledged — accounts  of  their 
application  are  rendered — correspondents  are  appointed 
in  different  localities — Chartist  missionaries  aie  ap. 
pointed.  All  this  keeps  a  great  many  people  busy  in 
a  great  many  different  places.  They  may  not  be  making 
much  progress,  but  they  are  working ;  and  that  keeps 
them  in  good  humour  and  united.  The  Northern  Star 
is  only  the  conieqaence  of  an  advance  made  by  the  nn. 
enfranchised  in  oombinatiou  and  power.  The  Black 
Dtvarft  of  the  earlier  part  of  thit  century,  were  an  ema> 
natiqn  from  London  alone;  the  country  readen  were 
ditciples,  not  co-operatives.  The  Liberator  was  evidence 
of  the  increasing  power  and  co-operation  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  Northern  Star  is  a 
bond  of  union,  and  au  organ  of  a  numerous  and  influen. 
iial  party  among  the  unenfransbised,  diffused  throtighout 
the  whole  nation.  It  does  not  embrace  all  the  nnen. 
franchited ;  there  are  local  leaders,  and  other  parties,  more 
or  less  numerous,  sometimes  in  friendly,  sometimes  in 
hostile  relation  to  it.  There  is  a  whole  world  of  poli- 
tics among  our  nnenfranchiied,  of  which  the  enfran. 
chited  know  nothing,  and  teem  detirmined  to  know 
Dothiuf,  and  yet  have  a  deep  interest  in  knowing  tomr. 
thing.  They  are  learning  the  art  of  exerciaing  their 
combined  power  by  practice — the  only  way  in  which  men 
ever  learn  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  their  poU. 
tical  tlieories  are  crude  and  inoolierent ;  if  that  were  a 
bar  against  men  obtaining  political  power,  where  is  the 
party  or  individaal,  recorded  in  history,  who  ever  would 
have  obtained  it?  Political  power  can  be  obtained,  and 
has  been  obtained  and  exeroised,  by  men  who  have  no 
sonnd  philosophical  views  of  politics,  nor.  Indeed,  any 
general  political  opinions,  sound  or  unsound.  To  tpeak 
of  deferring  the  enfraochitement  of  the  working  elutes 
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till  th«7  attain  knowledge,  or  ofgiTing  it  to  thtqt  then,  ii 
idle  taUc  They  irill  take  a  ihare  of  political  power  aa 
iooD  a*  thef  can,  and  tbe  preeent  monopolUu  of  that  com- 
modity will  not  concede  an  inch  to  them  till  they  are 
powerful  enough  to  take  it.  It  ii  much  to  be  deiiied, 
.that  they  ihould  be  wiie  when  they  obtain  the  franchiie 
they  pant  for ;  but  wisdom  will  be  no  neceasary  pre- 
requiiite  to  their  obtaining  it  jvhen  tbe  time  comet.  Those 
who  take  an  intereat  and  an  active  part  in  politicf  ought 
to  cooaider  then  thiogi,  and  M  watch  attentively  the 
growth  of  the  uoenfranchiwd  claraet  in  coneoious  power ; 
not  with  the  ipf-like  irritable  ditpotition  of  a  few  un- 
educated capitalists,  not  with  tbe  exclusively  self-seeking 
spirit  of  a  few  place-hunting  diplomatists  who  awkward- 
ly attempt  to  flatter  a  bodjr  tbey  can  neither  understand 
nor  appreciate;  but  with  the  steady,  dispassionate, 
friendly  inquiring  gaze  of  men,  who,  wishing  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race,  know  that  their 
ability  to  do  good  mainly  depends  upon  their  knowledge 
of  the  residence  and  distribution  of  the  fowee  inherent  in 
society. 

PsacB. — Pft  bare  noticed,  above,  tbe  Peace  Meetings 
in  England.  In  Scotland  there  hat  been  no  meeting; 
but  the  popular  mind  and  voice  are  equally  strong 
against  war  ;  Iboogh  the  late  peaceful  symptoms,  visible 
both  in  France  and  England,  have  temporarily,  at  least, 
made  their  public  expression,  to  many,appear^unDecetisary. 
The  fitct  is,,the  country  has  been  stunned  by  the  mere 
idea  of  a  general  war,  and  has  not  yet  altogether  reco- 
vered its  fecullies.  In  the  papulous  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  tbe  West  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  and  tbe  other  seats  of  trade,  enlightened  rea- 
son and  commercial  prudence — every  motive,  in  short, 
which  ought  to  influence  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  and 
the  citizen — unite  in  the  desire  for  maintaining  peace. 
It  is  perceived  that,  by  war,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  in 
honour  or  advantage,  and  everything  dear  to  this  country 
and  to  tbe  whole  civilized  world  put  into  imminent  peril. 
"  War  is  a  game  which,  were  the  nations  wise,  govern- 
ments would  not  often  play  at ;"  and,  at  last,  subjects 
are  profiting  by  former  dear-bought  and  still  unpaid  les- 
snns ;  and  fancying  it  may  be  quite  in  good  time  to  in- 
dulge Lord  PalmentOQ  in  another  aggressive  war  with 


France,  when  the  consequences  of  the  wan  of  Hii 
Caitlereagh  aie  in  some  degree  mitigated.    Ostcv 
almost,  at  this  crisis,  rejoice  that  "  England  ii  tad 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  penalties  of  eight  hiiiiM:> 
lions."    Though  there  hat,  at  yet,  been  no  paUic  sett 
ing  in  Scotland  to  protest  againtt  war,  (and  tk  Mjki' 
tprial  press  here  is  like  tbe  same  preta  every  when.)  of> 
have  felt  that  we  were  slumbering  on  a  voktao;  4 
among  those  who  have,  at  this  momeotout  jancaR,a 
the  courage  and  patriotism  to  step  forward  and  sout 
alarm,  is  Dr  Nichol,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  tk .: 
versity  of  Glasgow,  and,  we  believe,  a  Whig ;  wko  bn  » 
dressed  an  able  letter  to  Mr  Alison,  the  SheriS  af  :s 
county,  and  the  historian  of  the  last  tremendou  b* 
pean  war,  who  it  a  Tory ;  giving  timely  and 
warning  of  the  evil  which  may  be  stealing  upon  Ike » 
tion ;  whose  understanding  and  energies  seemed  ftt  ii 
moment  paralyzed  by  the  very  magnitude  of  tbe  si 
chief  incurred  by  the  position  which  the  War  Mimi 
has  so  unjustifiably  assumed.     We  are  still  unwillii(,fl 
this  untoward  afbir,  to  identify  the  Govemmni  rM 
Lord  Palmerston.     It  is  solely  as  a  citizen  of  GlupS 
that  Professor  Nichol  steps  forward  to  point  out  thtdis 
ger  and  give  the  warning.    A  Whig  citizen,  t  mu  d 
science,  calls  upon  a  Tory  citizen,  an  official  {uachii 
ary,  and  a  man  deeply  learned  in  European  poliiici,  :a 
aid  in  that  national  emergency  when   "  prompit^Ki/.  » 
well  as  energy,  is  the  first  doty  of  all  who  desire  Ihi  ;* 
maneuce  of  Western  dvilisatiou,"     Dr  Michol  ma;  bit 
some  slight  taint  of  tbe  Rnseo-phobia,  which  ii  n:^ 
prevalent  in  Glasgow;  bot  this  is,  after  aU,  anait(a<if 
Ufllural  affection  in  a  sincere  lover  of  freedom :  sod  (le 
could  endure  to  tee  England  dragged  into  another  tiva- 
tive  war,  with  Russia  for  her  ally,  and  France  for  hi 
ebemy  p 

Tbe  ttanning  effect  of  the  threatened  evil  might,  tei 
few  weeks,  have  been  mistaken  for  apathy:  but,  Ikci 
Heaven,  there  has  been  no  sign  of  any  mad,  heidlsf 
war  party  arising  in  the  country,  diligent  as  the  Mi>» 
terial  presi  hat  been  in  inflaming  the  pride  and  !>»: 
pugnacity  of  the  People  of  England,  and  reuliatiBf  i> 
suit  on  the  Frsucb;  and  Ministers,  now  seeing  bowti! 
public  pulse  beats,  may  yet  reconsider  their  prac<edi>{i 


LETTER  FROM  MR  DEMPSTER  OF  SKIBO. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tail'*  Magazine. 

Skibo  Castle,  \9th  Nm.,  1840. 

Sir, — The  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  my  name,  In  the  article  in  your  Number  of  this  month  upon  the  rondidn 
of  the  Poor  In  Scotland,  and  tbe  implied  accnsation  of  selfish  views  in  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  discussion  of  lU 
subject,  entitle  me,  perhaps,  to  ask  the  insertion  of  a  denial  that  such  a  charge  is  well-founded ;  and  to  mention  tbr. 
on  the  contrary,  my  direct  expenditure  on  tbe  poor  in  my  neighbourhood — in  money,  in  food,  and  in  clothing;  intn 
permanent  soup-kitchens,  eleven  miles  apart,  for  tbtee  of  my  own  property ;  and  in  that  which  it,  beyond  all  dosb'^ 
the  aid  of  which  they  stand  most  in  want,  medicine  and  medical  advice  in  sickness  ;  not  to  'speak  of  the  indirect  n- 
penditure  and  assistance  which  a  landlord  has  in  his  power— exceeds  the  sum  which,  as  for  as  I  can  calculate^  I  tbeol' 
have  to  pay  as  my  share  of  the  compulsory  assessment  proposed  by  Dr  Alison. 

Tbe  accuracy  of  this  assertion  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  fully  known  to  more  than  myself  and  a  few  othen ;  bet  t 
am  not  afraid  to  refer  you  to  any  intelligent  person  in  tbe  neigbbonrhood,  at  to  itt  probability  and  general  csirec:- 
nen. 

And  why  do  I  lUto  tbit  ?  Not,  rarely,  to  blazon  the  performance  of  an  obrlont  duty,  but  fbr  two  diflinent  m- 
tons  :  the  flnt,  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  there  may  be  itrong  opposition  to  a  new  Poor  Law  fh>m  other  than  seK 
tth  feelings ;  and  tbe  leoond,  to  express  my  hope  that  yon  will,  in  your  next  Number,  give  a  due  contideration  to  tlie 
argument  which  results  from  my  conviction  that  I  do  no  more  than  nnmberlnss  others ;  and  that,  generally  thnnEli 
Scotland,  there  is  an  amount  of  charity  flowing  from  every  class  of  the  community,  from  the  lord  of  the  castle  to  ilie 
occupant  of  the  cottage,  which  is  very  mnch  the  cause  of  the  lowneas  of  tbe  amount  of  legal  relief  on  which  ;ou 
dwell  so  itrongly.  All  this  soiud  and  healthy  charity  would  quickly  cease,  and  with  it  the  good  feelings  which 
prompt  it  would  be  lost,  under  a  compulsory  assessment.  And  thongh  I  am  sensible  that  my  individual  opinion  can 
add  no  weight  to  the  argument,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  clear  and  just  views  which  to  often  appear  io  the 
pagei  of  your  able  periodical  may  induce  you  to  modify  the  opinions  which  yon  have  imbibed  on  this  tubject. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
Georoe  Demmth. 

**  The  above  letter  ha>  reached  ut  too  late  in  tbe  month  to  appear  in  any  other  part  of  this  month't  publicalioo,  or  to  ailmit  of  the  It* 
remarks  we  had  to  ollfcr  upon  the  lul^ect.  That  a  ftw,  or  that  very  u»a  j,  landed  propitetors  are  "  a  law  unto  tbenitelrcs,"  doa  not  to  the 
lettt  iu|i«c^e  tbe  necessity  ot  legUlatton. 


From  the  Stbam-Prbss  of  Fctbb  Brown,  19,  St  James'  Square,  Edinburgh, 
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